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PRes.  ^6c. 


Of  ¥®!L1UME  E®tT¥-TIEIIREE, 


K#'"  Th&  stars  (*)  in  the  /olhW‘ 
ing  Index  show  where  engravings 
0ccur.  Articles  r^erring  direcUy 
tr  indirectly  to  Cattle,  Horses, 
Fertilizers,  Flowers,  Fowls,  Foul- 
try,  Insects,  Plants,  Weeds,  etc., 
■will  be  found  indexed  under  these 
general  heads. 

A 

Adobes  ns  a  Building  Material*.  .411 


Agriculture,  Friends  of . 312 

Allen,  A.  B.,  Visit  to.. . 509 


Animal  Ailments,  55-148-204-243-288 
-324-370-414-510-554. 

Animals,  Farm,  Feeding  and  Care 
of,  47-328-*360-*405-495-*512. 

Ants,  Pyrethrum  for . 430 

Apiary,  The,  52-97-151-*196-»242*281- 
*330-*364-*403-*493-*527. 

Apple-barrel  War . 393 

Apples,  Do,  Hurt  Cows?  533— Expor¬ 
tation  of,  534 — for  Exportation,  360 
— Keeping  Early,  325— Keeping  in 
Winter,  22— Russian,  59— Stored  in 


Pits,  405. 

Apricot,  The . *..  60 

Arts,  Manual  in  Farming .  49 

Ash,  Mountain,  Berries . 23 

Ashes,  Coal  and  Muck  for  Ever¬ 
greens,  33  —  and  Manure,  544— 
How  to  Keep,  15. 

Asparagus,  Bunching . *..  34 

Axe,  Fence  Post . *..306 

B 

Back-Yard,  The . ...105 

Bacteria,  What  Are ? . 61 

Barberries,  Evergreen . *..115 

Barn,  $300,  *293 — Adobe,  15— Cattle 
Hillside,  *1.76 — Florida,  *410— .Me¬ 


dium-sized,  *203— Remodelled  *18 
-*9o— Small,  *253— Small,  $945,  *4. 


Barn,  Flooring . *..  18 

Barn-yard  Economy .  62 

Barrel  Coops . *.  .100 

Barrow,  A  Barrel . "74 

Barrow,  for  Stable  Bedding...*..  12 

Bars,  Sliding  Support  for . *..  7 

Baskets,  Fruit  and  Flower _ *..378 

Baskets,  Hanging . 547 

Bath,  The  Dust. . 362 


Beans,  Castor  Oil,  20,5-325— Horse, 
English, *212 — Lima, 100-249 — Some, 
252. 

Bed,  Seed,  for  Forest  Trees.  *..202 
Beef,  Slaughtered,  Elevating  a...  5 


Beets,. Early  and  Late . 2S4 

Berry-patch,  The . 163 

Birch,  White,  The . *..  56 

Bird,  Destructive  Farm . 112 

Birds,  Encourage  the . 240 

Birds,  English  Sparrows  . 509 

Blackberries,  “Early  Cluster,’’ 

“  Wilson  Junior,” . *..22 

Blackberries,  New . *..212 

Blackberry,  An  Evergreen . 205 

Blackberry  in  Summer,  The . 292 

Blessing,  Questionable,  A . 104 

Bones  on  the  Farm . 239 

Bones,  Reducing . 360 

Book  Farmers  .  . 40B 


Books,  228-274-314-351-892-519. 

Box,  Nest  for  Hens,*51— Mailing,  for 
Plants,  490— Tool,  Portable,  247— 


Wagon,  *52. 

Boxes,  Nest,  Hanging . 247 

Boxes,  Transplanting .  *  .163 


Boys'  and  Girls’  Columns. 

A  Apples,  Which  Is  the  Top  *218— 
B  Birds,  Some  Interesting,  *263— 
Boarders,  Mj',  Do  You  Know? 
427— Boating  and  Canoeing,  *507 
—“Buck,  Buck,  How  Many 
C  Horns  ?”  *72- Camelopard,  Mr. 
Dyckman's,  219  —  Chimpanzee, 
The,  *119— Christmas  Surprises, 
550— Corals  not  Insects,  *219— 
I)  Crow,  Our  Tame,  170— Day,  St. 
Valentine’s,  70—  Deer,  Horn 
Shedding,  *28— 

Doctor's  Talks ;— Aurora  Boreal  Is, 
70— Bees,  Bumble,  English,  *302 — 
Chicks, Hatching  of,  *109— Clams, 
*  428  —  Country,  The  Proper 
Ontflt  for  the,  217  — Diamond 
^  Stones,  384— Dogwood,  Flower¬ 


ing,  The,  *217— Egg-hatching  In 
Incubator,  *343 — Itggs,  Hatching 
of,  169— Flies,  *508— Flower,  Bar¬ 
berry,  *217— Incubator,  The,  196 
—July,  Fourth  of.  Preparations, 
263— Knot-tying,*70— “  Monkey  s 
Bread,”  *302  —  Moth,  Death's 
Head,  How  Known,  *302— Muci¬ 
lage  and  Paste,  120  — Mussel, 
Fresh  Water,  *383  —  Plant,  a 
Weed  or  Not,  262— Plants,  Com¬ 
mon,  Worth  Examining,  218 — 
Plants,  Observe,  169— Scorpions, 
*28— Shrimps,  What  Are  ?  *427— 
”  Sleight  of  Hand,”*550— Sponge, 
A  Vegetable  or  Animal,  *120- 
Toads,  Tree,  or  Tree  Frogs,  *314 
Weed  List,  Prizes,  120-262  — 
Weed  Lists,  Whole  Number  of, 
262. 

E  Eyes  Sometimes  Deceive  Us,  *28 
G  Games  for  Winter  Evenings,  27 
H  Head,Body,  and  Legs, *28— Head¬ 
dress,  A  Living,  *506 — Hen,  and 
Quails,  218— Hunger  the  Best 
K  Cook,  28— Kangaroo,  Rock,  The, 
L  *550 — Letter,  Dakota  Boy’s,  428 
M  — Musician,  The  Young,  *.70 — 
P  'Pencil,  Can  You  Talk  With  the, 
303  —  Poultry-keeping,  A  Boy’s, 
218 — Puzzle,  Old,  Improved,  *550 
R  —Rebus,  119-169-218-262-344-4'27- 
505-509-551-553. 

Stories  .•-Snake-Charming.  *384— 
A  Red-Letter  Day,  507— A  Wes¬ 
tern  Boy's  Adventure,  *26— An 
Adventure  ivitli  Bruin,  *342— An 
Amateur  May-party,  216  —  An 
Unexpected  Journey,  *301— At 
the  Ferry,  *382— Caught  in  the 
Battle,  *426  -Frogs,  by  Day  and 
Night,  *508— How  Lady  Bird  and 
the  Boys  Kept  Washington’s 
Birthday,  *71  —  How  Tommy 
Celebrated  tlie  First  of  April, 
*168— Jack,  tlie  Bridge-mouse, 
332— Kittie’s  Lesson,  *210— Many 
a  Slip  ’twixt  the  Claiv  and  tlie 
Lip,  *303  —  More  than  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Cream,  *261—0110  of 
the  Waters,  *118— Wing  Foo’s 
Christmas  Tree,  *551. 

T  Toads,Tree,344 — Toboggan, How 
to  Make,  *70 — Tree,  Banyan, 
Tlie,  *219— Tree,  Mangrove,  *27 — 


W  Wed  ling,  Floral,  344  —  Weed 
Lists,  About  tlie,  218— Wolves, 
Among  *120. 

Boys  Taught  to  Use  Tools . 153 

Brake,  Wagon,  A . *..208 

Brake,  Wagon,  Automatic . *..49 

Breeding  Horses . 335 

Breeds,  Beef,  the  Best . 335 

Broccoli,  Branching,  The . *..257 

Brooder,  Cliicken,  A . 63 

Bucket,  Bored-well,  A . *..326 

Buckwheat  as  a  Farm  Crop . 372 

Bulbs,  Fall  or  Holland . 423 

Bulb.s,  Plant  Early . 377 

Butchering,  Home . 16 

Butter,  Bogus . 202 

Butter  Fat . IH 


c 


Cabbage,  Savoy . . . '.  .181 

Cabbages  and  Club  Foot . 289 

Cabbages  as  a  Farm  Crop . '279 

Calves.  See  Cattle. 

Canaries,  The  Old  and  New  in*.  .488 

Cardoon,  What  Is  ? . ».  .165 

Carp  and  Ducks . 205 

Carp  as  a  Food  Fisli .  11 

Cart,  A  Liquid  Manure . 366 

Carrots,  Wild . 529 


Cattle— Angus  Cows,  *485— Ayrshire 
Tests,  210  —  Britisli  Shorthorns, 
*101  —  Bulls,  Vicious,  Head-gear, 
*  197— Calves,  lloose  in,  21— Cow, 
Fine  Milcli,  A,  *305  —  Cow,  in 
Midsummer,  The,  281— Cow,  Wild, 
Catching,  A,  249  —  Cows,  Butter 
Testing  of,  410  —  Cows,  Prolong 
the  Milking  Season  of,  241  — 
Cows,  Shorthorn,  *  500  — Switch, 
Confining,  108— Cattle,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Red,  *  541— Diseases  in  tlie 
West,  892  — Feeding,  99— for  tlie 
Soutli,  335— Guernsey,  *321  —Hol¬ 
land,  411— Holstein,  365— Manger, 
*4'20— Keeping  in  the  AVest,  Sit- 


Preventing  from  Browsing.  *11— 
‘‘Cattle  Pull,”  The,  8— Tie  for,*542 
—Western,  The  Disease  in,  202. 

Cats  on  the  Farm . 323 

Cedar  of  Lebanon . . *..115 

Cedar,  White,  California,  The*.. 315 

Celeriac.  What  is? . 159 

Celery,  Blanching  with  Tiles. *367— 
New,  A,  *  319  —  Should  Farmers 
Grow  ?  338— Why  Blanch  ?  205. 

Cellar,  Above-ground,  An _ *..147 

Cellar,  Above-ground  of  Bricks, 
*375. 

Cellars,  Above-ground .  H 

Charcoal,  Making . 107 

Chat  fvith  Readers  for  Jan.,  15— 
Feb.,  59— Marcli,  107— April,  159 
—May,  205— June,  249— July,  289 
Aug.,  32.5— Sept.,  371  —  Oct.,  430— 
Nov.,  511— Dec.  554. 

Cherries  and  Robins . 325 

Cherries,  No,  but  Abundant  Bloom, 
511. 

Cherry,  A  New . *.  .367 

Cherry  Tree,  Trouble  with . 205 

Chestnuts,  Burless . 501 

Chestnuts  for  Planting . 289 

Chickens  in  tlie  Garden . 209 

Chick-pea,  The . *.  .66 

Cholera,  Make  Ready  lor  the...  445 

Cider-making  Without  Press . 241 

Cions,  The  Time  to  Cut . 15 

Cistern,  Connecting  Old  and  New, 
*153. 

Cistern,  Dimensions  of. . . m 

Cloth  in  Place  of  Glass . 511 

Clover  Crop,  The . 239 

Cocoonery,  Silk-worm,  A . *.  .323 

Colic,  Spasmodic . 197 

College,  Veterinary,  American.  .204 

Colleges,  Agricultural . 511 

Colts,  Bitting . *.  ,162 

Colts,  Hints  about  Breaking . 404 

Comfort  from  Old  Newspapers.. .  57 

Compost  and  Quack .  15 

Conservatory,  AVindow . *..  05 

Contributors,  Among  Our .  311 

Contributors,  List  ot . 412 

Coops,  Chicken . *.  .105 

Coup,  Fattening  Poultry . *..110 

Corn,  Indian,  Change  in  Color,  67 
—Hybridized,  How  is?  107  —  In¬ 
dian,  64— Preparing  Ground  for. 


97 — What  is  a  Bushel?  492. 

Corn-field  and  Corn . 361 

Corn-fodder,  Do  Not  Stack . 372 

Corn-house  and  Granary . *..333 

Cotton,  Exposition.  A . 161 

“  Cotton  ’■  of  the  Cottonwood _ 371 

Cranberry  Culture  ..*. . 430 

Cranberry  Culture  in  Nova  Scotia, 
107. 

Cream  Turning  Blue . 520 

Creamery  and  the  Farmer . 246 


Crop,  Chief  of  the  Country,  10— 
Feeding  Experitpents,  419— Ice,  ■ 
The,  49  — ‘Rlotpects,  Talking 

Over,  *9-LTuTnip,  The,  294. 

Crops  .and  'Stock,  Saving,  210— The 
Cost  'of,  240— AVhat  Gather  First, 
.k6— What  Do  AATth  The,  483. 


Cfossj<{m'r'3  for  Mangers . *.  .63 

Croup  and  Its  Cure . 440 

Crusher,  A  Clod . 500 

Cucumber,  A  Lasting,  159— For 
Pickles,  242— Pickling,  371. 

Currant  Bush,  One . 150 

Currant  Bushes,  Trouble  with.. 289- 
32.5. 

Cuttings,  Planting  Out . 101 

Cuttings,  Time  to  Start . '289 

Cypress,  Southern,  The . *.  .256 

D 

Daikon,  The . *..412 

Dairy,  California  Statistics . 56 

Dairy  Questions . 246 

Dairying  in  California .  48 

Dairying,  Irish .  16 

Dakota,  What  Raised  in . 536 

Decorations,  Festive,  Suggestions 
for,  34. 

Derrick,  A  Convenient . 409 

Derrick,  Boom . *.  .529 

Dog  Law . 326 

Dog,  Our . *.  ,416 

Dog,  The,  Question . 375 

Dogs  and  Dog  Shows....  .....*..206 

Dogs,  Our  Gallery  of . •509-*553 

Domain,  The  Public .  5 

Door,  Barn,  Fastening . *.,  99 


Double-Tree,  Strong,  A . *..  63 

Drag,  The . ....*..148 

Draining,  Leveling  for . *..211 

Draining,  Suggestions . *..196 

Ducks— Duck  Houses . *..110 

Dwelling,  Old,  Improved . *..148 

E 

Edgings,  Garden,  Flower . ,..258 


Eggs,  Selling  by  weight,  211— AH  in 
One  Basket,  366— Nest,  107— Win¬ 
ter  Getting,  153. 

‘‘Egyptian  Evergreen  Millet.”. .511 
Enemy,  Farmer’s  most  Active..  18 
Ensilage,  Important  Discovery.. 137 


Escutcheon.  Guenon’s .  59 

Evergreens,  Broad-leaved . 535 

Evergreens,  Pruning . 95-107 

Exhibition,  Netherlands  Interna¬ 

tional,  59, 


F 

Fairs,  Agricultural,  429— Local, 
Needed,  162— Prepare  for  the,  364 
Farm,  Beautifying  the,  *406— Farm 
Walks  and  Talks,  286-834-*363-407 
486-532 — Farm  Work  for  January, 
*2— February,  *46— March,  *94— 
April,  *146— May,  *194— June,  *238 
—July,  *278— August,  *318— Sep¬ 
tember,  *358— October,  *402— Nov¬ 
ember,  *482— December,  526. 
Farmers,  Among  the,  199-242-294-332 
-374-418-*498-543  -  Comforts,  54  - 
Law  for,  *369-419-490— LlabUity  for 
Acta  of  Beasts,  284. 

Farm  House,  A  New  York . 372 

Farming  Does  Pay,  63— French,  290 
— in  England,  *250 — in  Germany, 
*496 — New  Requirements  in,  13— 
Salt-Water,  *368 — Western,  Possi¬ 
bilities  in,  57 — AVool,  Australian, 
•330. 

Farms  In  New  York  City . ,*..417 

Feeding-Box  for  Cuttle  or  Sheep*  13 
Fence  Board  Holder,  *248— Bracing, 
*151— Building  a  Stone,  *18— Cheap 
Slat,*19— “  Stakes  and  Riders,*62— 
Pa3sage-Way3,*487— Picket.A  *361. 

Fence-Posts,  Bracing . *. .  8 

Fences  Across  Streams,  *155— Wire, 
Gates  in,  *374 — Wire,  Passages  in, 
*545. 

Fencing,  Farm . *..104 

Fennec,  or  Zerda,  The . *..209 

Fern,  Maiden-Hair,  The . *..  67 

Fertilizer,  Fish,  Preparing  as _ 249 

Fertilizer,  Scattering  by  Hand.  ..540 

Figs,  The  Culture  of . 152 

Filberts,  Cultivation  of . 163 

Fish  and  Fruit  in  Florida .  50 

Fishery  Commission,  N ew  Y ork*327 
Fishing,  Seth  Green  and  R.  B. 
Roosevelt,  208. 

Flail,  Threshing,  A . *..283 

Flower  Forcing .  65 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn,  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  3— February,  47— April,  147— 
May,  200— June,  238— July,  279— 
August,  819— September,  359— Oc¬ 
tober  ,403— N  ovember,483— Decem¬ 
ber,  527. 

Flowers,  Everlasting,  *165— Bulbs, 
Hyacinth,  64— Carion,  *113— Carna¬ 
tions,  New,  *115  —  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Why  not  More?  23— Cro¬ 
cuses  in  Grass,  377— Fuchsias,  241 
—Narcissus,  A  New,  *377— Narcis- 
susses.  Old  and  New,  *195— Mul¬ 
berry,  845  —  Pansy,  The,  *256— 
Poppy,  A  New,  *422— Spring,  Sow 
Now  for,  379— Verbenas,  from 


Seed,  159. 

Flues,  Watch  the . *..499 

Fodder,  Coarse,  for  Sheep . 493 

Food,  Human,  Is  Blood  fit  for?. 825 

Food,  Steamed  or  Cooked . 197 

Forest  Commissions . 246 


Forest,  Rubbish,  Clear  up  the. . .501 

Foundations,  Wooden,  for  Build¬ 
ings,  414. 

Fowls,  Bumble  Foot  in,  372— Dis¬ 
eased,  Treating,  490— Fancy  Points 
in,  98— For  Winter  Laying,  485— 
Hens  Picking  Feathers,  335— Hou- 
dan,  *245— How  Many,  59— Improv¬ 
ing  Common,  15— Langshau,  100— 
Which  the  Best?  500. 

Frame,  Banner  Photograph . 345 


I  Frogs,  Help  Farmers. . . . . . .  .405, 

Frosts,  Late,  Destruction  by . 209 

Fruit,  Best  Prices  for,  203— Harvest, 
The,  339— House,  Dryness,  406 — 
Missouri,511 — Ripeningand  Decay,. 
423— Surplus,  345— Without  Flow¬ 


ers,  *489. 

Fungus,  Blueberry . 374 

c 

“  Gambrel  ”  Men  Have  It . 159 


Gambrel,  or  Gammon,  Which  ?. .  16 
Garden,  Farm,  Starting,  547— North¬ 
ernmost  In  the  United  Slates,  *206 
—Structures,  Various,  *296— Thin¬ 
ning,  207. 

Gas  Tar  and  Its  Uses . 533 

Gate,  A  Lifting,  *210 -Double-latch¬ 
ed,  A,  *198— Poets,  Stone  and  Iron, 
*493— Wrought  Iron,  *55, 

Gates,  Farm.. . *..241 

Glass,  Insulators  for  Lightning 
Rods,  289. 

Goats  In  California . 352 

Good  King  Henry . *..212 

Gooseberries . • .  .232 

Grafting,  Side . *..195 

Grafting,  Time  for .  105 

Grain,  Transportation  of . '249 

Grain,  Grinding  and  Cooking _ 539 

Granaries,  Preparing  the . 375 

Grape,  Niagara,  *547— Juice  Pre¬ 
serving,  511— Rot,  249. 

Grapes,  Here  and  There,  297— The 
Ives  and  Others,  520 — To  Preserve 
in  Winter,  *421. 

Grape-vine,  Buy  A,  101- In  Sum¬ 
mer,  288— Pruning,  163-338. 

Grass, A  Rare  and  Useful,  *420— Ber¬ 
muda  Seed,  159-For  a  Name,  825— 
Hungarian,  33-325— Needle,  430— 
Orchard,325—Oregon,430— Rescue, 
205. 

Grasses,  Bermuda  and  Johnson,  15 
—Pasture  and  Meadow,  254— Valu¬ 
able,  *879. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants, 
For  January,  3 -February,  47 — 
March,  85— April,  146— May,  200— 
June,  239— July,  281— August,  319 
—September,  359— October,  403 — 
November,  483— December,  527. 

Greens  from  the  Field . 95 

Grind-Stone  Rest,  A . *..198 

Grind-Stone,  The  Farmer’s. .  ,*.  .862 

Grounds,  Irregular. . . . *.  .339 

Grounds.  Small,Laylngoutof.*.  .201 

H 

Hair,  Coloring  the . 371 

Ham,  Keeping  through  Summer  .295 

Hand-Cart,  A . 412 

Hand-Light,  Useful, A . *..154 

Handles,  Wheel-Barrow . *..112 

Hares,  Sylvan  and  Northern.  .*..  16 

Harness  Stool  and  Clamp . *.  .211 

Hatching,  The  Time  for . 159 

Have  more  things  Early . 162 

Hat-Rack  for  Farmers . *..538 

Hay  Prepared  for  Fuel . *.  .499 

Hay-Twister  Wanted . 325 

Hedge,  Arbor  Vitae,  Pruning . 205 

Hinge  and  Gate  Combined _ *.  .410 

Hinge,  Wooden  Gate . *..  95 

Hinges,  Gate,  of  Wood . *..  62 

Hints,  Helpful . 149 

History,  A  Wonderful . 441 

Hoe,  Weeding . *..  6 

Hog  Cholera . 205 

Hogs,  Red . 110 

Holder,  Saw,  A . *.  294 

Home  Pioneer,  The  Far  West.. .  .158 
Home,Prairie,How  I  Found  My .*.244 

Hooks,  Hay  and  Straw . *..531 

Hornbeam  and  Ironwood...  .*..28 
Horse,  English  Shire,  *285 — Physiog¬ 
nomy,  *534— Show,  National,  The, 
305. 

Horse-Radish . * .  .113 

Horse-Radish  for  Market .  15 

Horses,  Aprons  for,  *284— Do  Not 
Gall  the,  328— Draf t,Sloping  Shoul¬ 
ders,  *835— Cross-bred,  *484— Fine 
Action  in,  *287— Shoulders,  Sore, 
111 -When  to  Shoe,  322. 


Horticultural  Facts .  7 

Horticulture,  Railroad . 289 


House,  Costing,  $3,5C0,  *494— Costing 
$1,500,  586— Farm,  Dakota,  *54  — 
For  $100,  *329. 


/ 
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INDEX. 
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Household  : 

A  Articles,  Ornamental  House¬ 
hold,  *505— Awnings  for  Country 
B  Dwellings,  *299— Bags,  Shawl, 
*299— Bed-room  in  Cretonne,  *840 
—Beef,  Round  of  Spiced,  381— 
Block,  Sand  Paper,  '69— Book 
Covering,  Neat,  *24— Boot  Jack, 
*167-Boot-scrapers,  Home-made, 
*21— Box,  Coal,  300— Box,  Win¬ 
dow  Garden,  *166— Bracket,  Cor¬ 
ner,  *68— Bread,  Corn,  Virginia, 
880— Breakfast  Dish,117— Broom, 
C  Hanging  A,  *340— Cabinet,  Med¬ 
icine,  Corner,  *425— Hanging,  24 
—Wall,  *260— Case.  Glove,  •25- 
Cellar  Bin,  A,  *381— Chest,  Flour 
and  Meal,  *810— Chickens,  Fried 
with  Rice,  24— Christmas  Cards, 
548— Christmas  Decoration,  *549 
—Christmas  Tree,  How  Dress? 
519 -Closet,  Combination,  *300— 
Closet  Door,  with  Shelves,  *504 
—Cockroaches  and  Croton  Bugs, 
*?.60— Conveniences.  Household, 
299— Cooking,  A  Word  on,  166— 
Couglis  and  colds,  69— Cupboard, 
Front,  *117— Curtain  for  Stained 
Glass  Window,  *424— Curtains, 
Inexpensive.  117-Cushion,  Laun- 
D  dry,  *341— Dress,  Hints  for,  25— 
Dress,  Notes  on  Styles  of,  259- 
E  340— Easel.  Home-made,  166— Eti¬ 
quette,  Table,  424— Eyes,  The, 
F  300— Fashion  Notes,  548— Fern¬ 
ery,  Home-made,  *69— Flower- 
Stand,  Circular,  *381— Food.Pro- 
tecting,  *504— Frames,  Picture, 
H  Plush  and  Satin,  *380  —  Hands, 
The,  340  -Hamper,  Clothes,  167— 
Hints  for  Busy  Fingers,  117— 
Hints,  Horae,  Clothing,  214— 
Holder,  Ball,  *380  -For  News¬ 
papers, *116-For  Whisk  Broo'ns, 
*214— Home,  Attractive,  Make 
YoiA-,  381— House  Furnishing,  63 
—House  Furnishing,  Taste  in, 
383— Housekeeper,  A  Philoso- 
.1  pher,  300— Jardiniere,  Table,*424 
K  —Kindlings  in  Paper  Bags,  117— 
Kitchen,  Plan  of,  *239— Pleasant, 
Make  the,  215— Knives,  W.  loden 
L  Fruit,  25— Lainbreqnin.s,  Mantel, 
Catch-All3,Splashers,214-Limp, 
Night,  Stand,  *215- Letter  Paper 
and  Cards,  Fashions,  259— Line, 
Carving,  *69— Lounge,  Home- 
-M  made,  *68  “  Making  Over  ” 

Things,  116 -.Match  Strike,  *24— 
Mice,  Deadfall  for,  *167-510111, 
O  I'he  Buifalo,  341— Omelet,  250— 
P  Panels.  Ilirch  Bark,  *549— Panels. 
Satin,  *25 -Parents,  A  Word  to, 
341— Piano  Scarf,  *548— Pickles 
How  to  Make,  424— Plant  Stand 
*116— Potatoes,  A  Chapter  on 
215— Presents,  Wedding,  Begin 
ning  Housekeeping,  299— Pud 
R  ding,  Apple,  24— Rag  Carpet 
Hints,  167  —Receiver,  Photo 
graph,  *424— Scrap,  *380— Refrig 
erator,Home-made,*214~Rooms 
S  Sleeping,  Our,  425— Salads,  Thei 
Heaithfulness,  423— Sally  Lutiii 
25— Screen,  Curtain,  for  Doors, 
*214— Screen,  Wash  Stand,  *299— 
Seats,  Oil', -Doors,  215 -Secre¬ 
tary,  Home-made,  *548— Sharp 
ener.  Lead  Pencil,  341— Shelves, 
Hanging,  340— Shoe-case,  and 
Linen-Bag.  *425— Sick,  Cateriuj 
for  the,  505— Slipper  Case,  Orna 
mented.  *518— Smoke-house  A 
*331 — Spring,  Hints  for,  116— 
Stand,  Corner,  *381— Starch  and 
Iron,  How  to,  24— Styles,  Au¬ 
tumn,  504— Syrup,  Lemon,  548— 
T  Table-Cover,  Inexpensive,  *549— 
Table  Decorations,  *166 -Home¬ 
made  Toilet,  *117— Tables,  Drop- 
Leaf,  *68— Teeth,  Care  of  the,  167 
“  Twine-Work,”  Lamp-Shades 
W  and  Flowers,  116— Wash-Stands, 
Old.  Use for,380— Well  VVaste.S'XJ 
—Window  Drip, A  Catch  for,*167 
—  Work,  Mid-Summer,  *341  — 
Y  Yard,  Back,  The,  260. 

Houstonia,  The  . 195 

Huckleberries . *..114 

Humbugs: 

Agency,  Union  Detective,  39— 
Agents,  Pension  Claim,  433— Al¬ 
bum,  Postal  Card,435— Auctions, 
B  Furniture,  273— Bunco  Steerers, 
39— Bee  Hive,  Golden,  391— Ben¬ 
efactors  of  the  Human  Race,  179 
—Blacksmith,  Village, 227— Blind 
Leading  the  Blind,  39— Book 
keeping  for  Fifteen  Dollars,  80 
—Books,  Pernicious,  131— Brah- 
mo  Yan,  351— Bribes  Offered,  351 
—  Bureau,  Matrimonial,  179  — 

C  Cash  Paid  for  Stories,  391— Cat¬ 
tle,  Car  Load  of,  180— Chickens 
Counted  Before  Hatched,  351— 
Clairvoyants  and  the  Like.  517— 
Companies  Land,351— Company, 
Jewelry  Standard,  391— Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  Book,  517— 
Contrivance,  An  Ancient,  517— 
Corpse,  His  Father’s,  80— Cor¬ 
responding  With  Strangers,  517 
—Cure,  Hindoo,  Deafness,  131— 
D  Deafness,  Cure,  311— Disgrace 
to  the  Town,  351— Dogs,  Chesa- 
E  peake  Bay,  80—  Eggs,  Preserv¬ 
ing,  391— Enterprises,  Grain  and 
Cattle,  80— Express  Charge  Gift, 
F  131 — Fien  1,  Counterfeit  Money, 
179— Fight,  An  Unequal,  131— 
PYght  It  in  the  Courts,  311— 
Flemming  &  Merriman,  131— 
Flowers,Everlasting,180— “Fool- 
cropjThe,”  435— Fraud  at  Break¬ 
fast  Table,  273—“  Fund  W,”  The 
G  End  of,  39— “Graphs,”  The  Vari¬ 
ous, 273 —“Grass, Dr  oiith-Proof,” 
391— Grass  for  a  Name,  131— 
“Great  American  Propaganda 
SocieW,”  517— Girdle,  Galvanie, 
H  131— Hair,  Superfluous,  39— Hog 
1  Cholera,  Sure  Cure,  80—1  Think 
it  a  Humbug,  80  — Indicators, 
Metal  311 — Indignant  at  the  Ap¬ 
plication,  351— Insurance,  I, ife, 
179— Invlgorator,  Fruit  Tree,  131 


J  -311— Journals,  Agricultural  Bo- 
gus,179— J ustice  on  Their  Track, 
K  179—“  K  &  K,”  The,  311—“  Lock 
L  of  Hair”  not  Required,  851— 
Lotteries,  Here  and  There,  39— 
Lotteries,  Royai  and  Others,  227 
—Lottery,  Martin  Meyer,  273— 
Lottery,  New  Brunswick,  131— 
M  Magnetic  Appiiances,  273— Man, 
Young,  Wanted,80— Mesmerism 
Did  It,  391— Mining  Enterpi  ise, 
273— Money,  Bogus,  Offered,  351 
—Counterfeit,  179— Counterfeit, 
Swiiidie,  80— Mutual  Self  En- 
F  dowmeut,  311— Nasturtium,  180 
—Newspaper  with  Annex,  273— 
O  Orchard,  AppleMSO— Parent,  an 
P  Indignant,  131— Particuiars,  He 
Wants,  517— Payments.  Adver¬ 
tising,  391— Peddiers,  Tree,  227— 
Pension  Matters,  80— Petroleum 
vs.  Stock  Gambling,  435— Photo 
graphs.  Coloring,  227— Plum,  A 
Wonderful,  80  —  Police,  Chief 
Says,  179— Policy  Playing,  391— 
Postmasters,  How  Tempted, 39 — 
Press,  The  Interior  Associated, 
517— Prize,  nor  Paper,  Neither, 
435— Publisher  Turns  Banker, 
R  131— Ranch,  Spotted  Pony,  351- 
Recipe,Pie3erving,227 -Recipes, 
S  Free,  273-351— Scoundrels  to  the 
Back-bone,  179— Seed,  Swindles, 
227— Sprats  to  Catch  Herring,  39 
—Stock  Raising  in  Texas,  273— 
“  Storm  Glasses,”  So-called,  39 
T  —Tiffany  &  Co.’s  End,  131— Toli- 
gate  Opens  Again,  435— Tree 
Bean  of  Mexico,  39— Tree  Fruit, 
Wonderful,  273— Turn,  New,  to 
W  Old  Tune,  435— Ware,  Silver, 
Boston.  311— W  ork  Appreciated, 
Our,  435. 

Hurdle,  A  Rack . *..  13 

Hydrangeas,  Blue .  540 


Ice-house,  Building  an . 495 

Impiement  for  Squaring  Fields  .162 

Implements,  Farm,  New . *..274 

Improvement,  Whei  e  to  Look  for483 

Incubators,  Home-made .  4 

Insect-Borer,  Quince . 249 

—Enemy,  *103— Trouble  in  Grape 
Canes,  159. 

Insecticides,  Valuable . 421 

Insects  -  Beetle  Asparagus,  159— 
Cabbage  Fly,  *337  —  Cabbage 
Worm  Destroyer,  *378— Cabbage 
W’orms,  Hot  Water  for,  16— Cock¬ 
roaches,  Remedy  for,  511— Corn 
Worm,  396  -  Cottonwood  Beetle, 
*406  —  Cut  Worms,  325  -  Grape 
Seed,  The,  56— Lady-Birds,  *337  - 
Leaf  Rollers,  418— Maggots,  Cab¬ 
bage,  219— Ox  Bot-Fly,  *493-Ox 
Gad  Flv.  *420— Peach  Tree  Borer, 
59— Red  Ants,  325 — Scile  on  the 
Oleander,  159— Squash  Bugs,  289— 
Worm,  Apple,  279— Ticks,  *306- 
Turnip  Fly,  305— Wheat  Straw, 
*531  — W’hcat  Weevil,  :;71  — Wire 
Worms.  *292— Worm,  Fall,  Army, 
*531 — Worm,  Small,  in  the  Green¬ 
house,  159. 

Inventions,  Agricultural,*73-*74-*121 
-*122-*171-*172-*200-*264-'304-*376. 

Ivy  and  Other  Climbers . 113 

Ivy,  Growing  and  Training . 540 


Jay -Eye-See.. 


K 

Kale,  A  New  Curled . *..164 

Kerosene  to  Kill  Insects . 114 

“Kill-Calf  ” . *..22-153 

Kitchen  Garden  for  January,  3—  ! 
February ,46— March,  95— April,  147  I 
—May,  195— June,  239— July,  279— 
August,  319— September,  859— Oc-  j 
tober,  403—  November,  4®  —  De¬ 
cember,  527.  I 

Knife,  Grafting,  A .  *..95 

L 

Ladder,  Cheap . *..  47 

Ladder,  Fruit  . *..359 

Ladders,  Dangerous . *..  52 

Lamb-Kill,  More  About . 306 

Lambs,  Early  for  the  Butcher. .  .372 
Land,  Grass,  Salt  Upon,  159— Rent¬ 
ing  on  Shares,  535  —  Meadow, 
Autumn  Care  of,  364. 

Lard,  Rendering .  16 

Latch  for  Barn  Door . *..151 

Lawn  Making . *..362 

Lawn,  The . 103 

Leaf,  Gatherer,  A . *.  .306 

Leaves,  Forest,  520— Gather  the,20— 
of  Trees,  Variation  in,  338— Rose, 
What  Cuts,  *379. 

Lemons  and  Limes,  California.  .282 

Lettuce,  Mildew . 257 

Life,  Southern  Plantation _ *..108 

Light  in  Barn . 55 

Light  in  Winter  Quarters . 542 

Lightning  and  Lightning  Bods,  157— 
Lightning  Rods,  289  —  How  to 
Make,  204. 

Lignite,  A  Deposit  of . 325 

Lime  for  Biasting .  I9 

Lime  or  Ashes  with  Guano . 289 

Live  Stock  Notes  for  January,  2— 
February,  46  —  March,  94— April, 
146— May,  *194— June,  234— July, 
278— August,  318— September,  358— 
October,  402  — November,  482  — 
December,  526. 

Lottery  in  Agricultural  Journals.132 

Louisiana  Purchase,  The . 152 

Lumbering  iu  Caiifornia . 198 

IVi 

Machine  for  MeasiiringDistances  15 
Machine  Mowing,Horse  Power. “.199 

“  Make  a  Note  On’t  ” .  34 

Manure  for  Potatoes,  533— Heap, 
The,  107-Hen,  How  to  Use,  59- 


Leaves  as, 107— Making  Straw  into, 
249. 

Manuring,  Heavy  in  Gardens _ 165 

Marker,  Ground.  Convenient.*..  47 

Measure,  Half-Bushel . 53 

Measure,  Land,  A . 284 

Measuring-Rod,  A  Sliding _ *..364 

Melon  Vines,  Trouble  With,  371— 
Fail  to  Raise,  110  — For  Market, 
320. 

Meteorology,  Errors  in . 150 

Milk,  Butter,  and  Beef . *..385 

Milk-Fever,  How  to  Prevent _ 528 

Milking  Tubes .  269 

.Money-crop  lor  Next  Siiiing.. ..  329 

.Moon, Harvesi,  The _ '. . *..318 

Mos.s  Peat.  A  New  Use  lor . 405 

Mullein,  Afraid  of .  107 

Mule  Ifaising— A  New  Departure, 
*.528, 

Mutton  and  Milk . *..531 

Mushroom  Growing .  420 


N 

Names,  Hard  on .  65 

Nests  for  Sitting  Hens . *.  .I'lS 

News,  The  Origin  ot . 345 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 546 

Notes,  Editorial. 

Antelope.  My  First, 58— Bill,  Arkan* 
B  sas,  Hies,  15— Boom,  luiiigration. 
No,  386 — "What  Makes  a,  14 — 
C  Building  Rail  Road.  58— Cars, 
Palace,  A  New  Model,  15 — Cattle 
Raising,  Profits.  429— Chickens, 
Prairie,  Abundant.  386— Coming 
Back,  .58 — Comparisons  Interest¬ 
ing.  59— Credit,  Take  Care  of 
I>  Your,  1.')— Dakota  Towns,  Rapid 
K  Growth,  .512— Emigration  to  Ore- 
F  gon,  430— Farming  versus  Min¬ 
ing,  58— Figures,  Striking,  59— 
Fish,  Big,  Swallows  Little  Fisli, 
4J9—  Flies,  Sand,  429—  Forma- 
G  tions,  Wonderful,  r>S  —  Grand 
Army  of  Republic,  429— Growth, 
H  Ra()id,  430— Hands  Up,  and  Get¬ 
ting  the  Drop,  14  —  Harvests, 
Abundant,  386— Hints,  Travel- 

I  ing,  429— Icelanders  in  America. 
15  —  Iin|)lements.  Farm,  Too 
Many,  386- Industry,  New,  in 

L  Oregon,  430 — Land  Free,  Too 
Mucli,  386— Lumbermen,  Among 
M  the,  14— Miles,  one  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Thousand,  59  —  Missis¬ 
sippi,  On  the,  14— Mules  are  at  a 
N  Premium.  106 — No  Doctors  Need 
O  Apply,  106 — On  to  the  From,  106 
P  — Pierre  versus  Piern*,  15  — 
Q  Quick-sands,  Treacherous,  14 — 

II  Ranches,  Cattle,  Consolidating, 
,  10(5 — Western.  106— Roinance  and 

S  Reality,  106  —  Scenes,  Rapid 
Transformation,  58 — School  Pri¬ 
vileges,  420 —  Settlers,  Few  Re¬ 
turning.  386 — Shooting  from 
Train,  14 — Stacks  by  the  Million, 
W  14 — Waiting  for  Country  to 
Catch  C)),  386. 

Notes  from  the  Pines,  *293-336-*422- 
*489. 

Nuts,  Pecan.'nnd  Almonds . 289 

Nut,  Tlie  Pecan . 339-3T0-*j46 


Oleomargarine,  How  Can,  be  De¬ 
tected  ?  205. 

Onion,  Question,  An . . 59 

Onion,  Seed  Raising . 410 

Onions,  Cultivation  ot,  547-Harvesc- 
ing  and  Storing,  298-*Keeping,  488. 

Osage  Orange  Seeds .  511 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden  for  Jan., 
3 — Feb.,  47 — .March,  94— April,  146 
—May,  191 — June,  239— July,  279— 
Aug..  319— Sept.,  359— Oct.,  403— 
Nov.,  483— De(t.,  527. 

Orchard  and  Nursery,  Care  of..  403 

Orcliard,  Unfruitful . 430 

Oiadiards,  Legal  Protection  for.  .430 

P 

Finis,  SliouWer . 247 

Fiiint,  Firt-pi-oof. . 371 

Fiinisiles,  Aiiimivl . 295 

Piirsiiip,  A  Good  Word  for  tlie...257 
I’arsiilps,  Busliel  Weight  of...  205 

Parks— Crotona . *.  .535 

Pasture,  A  Coiiveiiieiit .  199 

I’asture,  Fifty  Acres  of .  59 

Patents,  and  Patent  Laws . 283 

Pea- vines.  Tall .  208 

Peach,  Orcliard  Crops . 159 

Peaches  from  Florida . 32.7 

Peaches.  Northwest  Wind  Kills.. 410 

Peanut  Planting,  Mode  of... . 210 

Peanuts,  About . ^5 

Pear,  Bartlett,  370  — Blight,  281  — 
New  Seedling,  ,534— Ripening,  430 
— The  Keller  Hybrid,  10. 

Pears.  The  Oriental . *.  .501 

Peas,  Eatable  Podded . *..152-245 

Pen,  Swine  Feeding,  *4;6 — Con¬ 
venient  Corn,  19— Pasture,  Mov¬ 
able,  *410. 

People,  City,  as  Fanners .  249 

Phosphates,  North  Carolina . 285 

Pigeon  Breeding . *..414 

Pigeons  and  Pigeon  Houses...*..  7 
Pig  as  a  Plowman,  The,  38r — F  eed¬ 
ing,  Profit,  112— Pen,  A,  *234— Rais¬ 
ing,  249. 

Piggery,  Complete,  A . *..1U 

Piggery,  A  Prize . *.  .316 

Pigs,  Early  Spring,  413— Feednig  of, 
19— Weaning  Young.  *36i—7Varin, 
to  Keep,  *328— Yorkshire,  *413— 
Young,  Wintering,  481- 

Pioneer  s  Rotation  of  Crops . 332 

Plant,  for  a  Name,  A,  311 — F'ish  De¬ 
stroying,  A,  *312— Snow,  of  Sierra 
Nevada,  *336— Stand,  Home-made, 
*345. 

Planting,  Fail,  377— Ornamental,  115 
-213— Prairie  Tree,  61. 

Plants,  Alnitilon  Snowball,  23— Ar¬ 
tillery,  *377— as  Air  Pnrifiei  s,  34.5— 
Camellias,  .537 — Clirysaiithemiinis, 
*538— Cocklehiir,  *361- Floral  Chi- 


nille,  *337  —  Forwarding,  *6.5— 
House,  Growing  in  .M oss, 298— Pro¬ 
pagating,  99— Keeping  in  Winter, 
22 — Laurel.  I  he  Great,  209 — Tlie 
Narrow-leaved,  *243  —  Liver-leaf, 
*257— Niglit-lilooming  Cerens.  377 
—Rare  Obolaria,  *345— Related  to 
Health,  503 — Sweet  Potato,  39— 
Watering,  502 — Window  Culture, 
538 — Wintering  in  Cellars,  *421. 

Plaster,  Land,  Value  of. .  33 

Plow,  Carriage  for . *..210 

Plow,  I’lank,  A . 326 

Pinm,  A  New . *.  .412 

Plums,  Trouble  with . 325 

Pollen,  The  Influence  of . 366 

Pond  Carp,  Screen  for . 289 

Pork,  Putting  Down .  16 

Potash  Ley,  Use  of .  59 

Potato  and  Seed  Tubes . *.  .135 

Potato,  “Beauty  of  Hi  bron,”  159— 
Experiments  Difter,  Why?  283  — 
New,  A,  63. 

Potatoes,  Digging  Early.  372— Early, 
104 — How  Managed,  205  —  Mi.x  in 
Hill,  378— Mew  Varieties,  102— Save 
tlie,  336 — Sweet,  in  Nortlierri  Gar¬ 
dens,  247. 

Poultry — Breeds  for  Laying,  197— 
Capons,  Wliy  ?  528  —  Chicken 

Cholera,  Prevent.  406  — Chicken 
Raising,  294— Fence,  *57 — Gapes  in 
Cliickens  and  Turkeys. 289— Green 
Food  for,  541 — Hens,  Egg-Eating. 
*  '22— Hens,  A  Ration  for,  529— 
House,  Heating,  .59— House  Plans, 
*64-*  ■  30— House  Ready  lor  Winter, 
500— House,  Roof  for,  107 — House. 
Small,  *246— Keeping  as  a  Busi¬ 
ness,  245— Roosts,  Summer,  294 — 
Sliells  for.  107-203 —  Suggestions, 
148-*253— Yard  Conveniences,  *30 
— Yard,  I.arge,  156. 

Prairie  Pests .  .1.38 

Prizes  Ottered .  47 

I’rodiicts.  Finished . 533 

Pruning  in  Pear  Orchard . 258 

Pumpkin,  Give  a  Chance . 503 

Pumpkin,  Growing  witli  Corn...  .210 
Puzzle.  Evergreen . 1,59 


Quince.  Meecli’s  Prolilic . *.  .828 


Rabbits  and  Young  Trees,  511— in 
Ansirnlia.  *490- Trouliled  with,  15. 

Rack.  Siieep,  A .  31 

Rainfiill  and  Grains . 364 

Rainfall,  Increase  iu  West . 300 

Raisin  Making .  60 

liam,  ilydranlic . 393 

Ramie,  SometliiiigNew  in . 392 

liaspherr.v— The  “  Hansell.”..  *..104 
Raspberry,  The  “  Raiicnciis,”.*.  ..302 

Raspberries.  Tronlile  tvith . 371 

Rats  in  I’oultry  Houses . 483 

l.'ats.  To  Drive  Away . 157 

Reader.s  To  Onr . 209 

Relrigerator,  A  Creameiw . *..  19 

Refns'e.  Slaiigliter-hoiise.Utilizing  59 

lihuharh.  Asparagus,  Forcing _ 34 

Road-biiilding,  Good  and  Bad.*  419 

Rond,  The  Law  of  tlie .  201 

lioad  Wasli,  Saving  Tlie . 1:52 

Roots,  Tliatcliing  with  Straw.... 359 

Root-grafting  of  Slinihs . *..105 

Roots.  Tlie  Power  of. .  10 

Rose,  Trouble  with . 249 

Roses  Produced  Cliea)>ly.. _ *..154 

Row  Planting  ..  *..163 

Rubber,  Dissolving  and  Mending 
Boots,  8. 

Rnsli,  The  Zelira . *.  .376 

Ruis.  Getting  out  of . 1.55 

Rj'e  for  Hay . 15^242 


Saddle,  Bare-back  versus  Blanket, 
*487. 

Salads  are  Good . 446 

Salamander,  Tlie  European . .  .*.  .209 

Salmon,  F'resh,  from  Oregon . 214 

Salt  in  Orchard . 249 

Sashes,  Hot-bed . *.,65 

Sausage,  Home-made . *..  49 

Sausage,  Making  .  16 

Saw,  Old,  Cutting  Weeds . *..93 

Saw-dust  and  Leather  Scraps . 4.30 

Saw-dust  as  Bedding  and  Maiuire205 

Saw-horse,  Cheap,  Good . *  6 

Scaftblding,  Portable . . *.  .ICO 

Scare-crow  “Cat” .  4i 

Screw,  A  Universal . 489 

Seed,  Catalpa . 3;  I 

Seed,  Grass,  Hungarian  . 832 

Heeding,  Propagation,  Covering.lfcii 
Seeds,  Ash  and  Box  Elder,  371 — Dis¬ 
tribution  of,  133 — Raising,  287 — Tlie 
Germination  of,  15. 

Sensation  in  Hookertoivn .  CO 

Sericulture  in  California . 367 

Setli  Green,  His  Works  and  AVavs, 
544. 

Slied,  Wagon . *..367 

Sheep  Cougli  and  Sneeze,  311— Foot 
Rot  in, *373— Heads, Cliaracteristic, 
*409— Hold  mi  to  the,  487— Hurdle, 
*57  —  Lincoln,  *149 — .Mamigement 
in  Winter, 409— Merino,  American, 
*.53 — Raising,  59 — Raising  in  tlie 
Nortliwest,  292  —  Sliropsliire  ami 
Hampsliire  Down,  42n  — South¬ 
down,  *36.3— Treatment  of  Scab  in, 
*240. 

Slielffor  Stable  Dog . *.  .97 

Slielteivscreens .  93 

Shrimps,  Wliat  are . *..127 

Sliruh— The  Buttoiibiisli . *.  .164 

Slirnhs.  Some  Useful . *..213 

Silk  Culture . 2.54 

Silk-worms,  Feeding  The . 287 

Silo  Question,  A . 430 

Sleds,  Two  in  One . *. .  49 

Soap,  Veg  table . *..545 

Sorghum  a  Success,  33— Cultivating 
in  West,  196 — Early  Amber,  151. 

Sphagnum,  What  Is  ? . *..503 

Splicer, A  Wire . *..247 

Sportsman  In  Camp . 243 


Spruce,  Norway,  Trouble  with.. 159 

Squashes,  Trouble  with . 371 

Stable,  Ventilate  Cattle .  5 

Stable,  Useful  in  Every . *..543 

Stack,  Making  a  Straw . 359 

Stage  Coach  in  New  York  City .*.408 

Stains,  .Mouse .  15 

Stanchions . *..  98 

Sttdions,  Agricultural  Experiment, 

Stencils,  Home-made . *..  10 

Stiles  and  Gates . *..533 

Stocks,  Let  us  Have  More . 105 

Stone,  Artiflcial,  430— Big,  to  Get 
Rid  of,  33— Large,  Management, 
107 — Moving  Heavy,  *153. 

Strangers  In  Large  Cities . 445 

Strawberries  for  next  Summer,298 — 
in  Autumn,  511— on  the  Farm,  155. 
Strawberry-bed,  Protection  for,  159 
—Pest,  Serious,  A,  *  323  —  The 
“  Banquet,”  *323. 

Streams,  Care  of  Banks . *..539 

Stump  Puller . *..100 

Stump  Pulling . 294 

Sugar  from  Sorghum,  Extractl’g*820 

Sugar,  Sorglium . 107 

Sumach,  Curing .  .396 

Sumach,  Preparing  for  Market.. 295 

Sunflower  as  Oil  Plant . 102 

Swine,  Clioleraaiid  Corn, 533— Cook¬ 
ing  Food  for,  527— Farming,  529— 
Litter  Liglitly,  539— Salt  and  Ashes 
for,  *416— Shelter  for,  499. 

T 

Table, Assorting  . *..543 

“  Tea.  Continental  Tea,  New  Jer¬ 
sey” .  ir. 

Team,  Work,  Care  of . 367 

Temperatures . 346 

Timber,  Short,  and  Wood  Supply, 
246. 

’I  imber.  The  Time  to  Cut . 333 

Tiniotliy,  He  d’s  Grass . »..102 

Toads  do  Harm  ? . 334 

Tobacco  Fe  ment  In  Hookertown, 
6. 

Tobacco  Stems  for  Currant  AVorms, 
255. 

Tomato  Vines,  Mulching .  59 

Tomato  A’ines,  Pinching . 289 

Tomatoes,  Stimulant  for . 249 

Towns,  Planniugand  Improviiig*492 

Teasels  and  Their  Culture . 534 

Tramps  and  the  Farmers . *..  20 

Trap,  Fish,  A . *.  .112 

Tree,  A  Bare,  825^Litter,  Con¬ 
venient,  A,  *247— Mulberry,  Does, 
Flower,  345— Surgery,  Tree,  325 — 
Sweet  Gum.  The.  *67— Top  Form¬ 
ing,  *102— Trunk  Protecting,  421 

Trellis,  'Ibmato,  A . 805 

Trellis,  Wires,  Fastening . *..495 

Trees,  About  Staking,  2& — Apples, 
Blight  in,  371 — Burning  Do  wn,*  280 
—Do. Increase  Rainfall  ?  12-Elm9, 
Trouble  AVith,  886— Forest  Bud¬ 
ding,  *255— Fi  nit,  Girdled,  2(5— 
Fruit,  The  Care  of,  211— Isolated, 
•297— -Alyile,  Ah  Enemy  to,  *322— 
Peach,  Trouble  with,  371— Pine, 
De  Lacey's,  *423— I’ropagation  of, 
*295— Shade,  212-Shade,  on  the 
Farra,292— A'onng.oii  Prairies,  6. 

Trough,  AA’atering  A . *..294 

Troughs,  Water-Stone  and  Plank, 
*18. 

Truck,  Convenient  . *..197 

Truck,  Early  .-from  Florida.  .*.  .160 

Tube,  AA’atering,  A . *.  .359 

Tule  Land  Cultivation . 412 

Trellises,  Garden . *..105 

u 

Underdraining  in  Winter . 487 

V 

Vacancies,  Fill  up  the . 287 

Varnish,  Removing . 289 

Vegetable,  Early,  51— Not  Generally- 
Grown,  147— The  Shape  of,  *165. 

Vine  to  Cover  a  ifnildiiig . 20.7 

Vines,  About,  371-  Tlie  Use  of,  *738 
— Wild,  about  tlie  House,  198. 
Vineyard  Posts .  470 

w 

Wages,  Boy’s,  Wlio  Owns?  .  8 

AVagon  Jack,  A . ‘..7ll(i 

AVagon  Jack.  Improved,  An..*  1.77 

Walks.  Asplialt  or  I'itcli . 207 

AValks,  Straiglit  or  (  rooked..  .*.  .346 

Wardian  Cases,  Jardinieres _ .‘40 

AA'asps,  Troiilile  with . 289 

Water,  Injurious  to  Plants . 421 

AA’ater,  Uintjies.  Tlie . *  297 

AVeed,  Cinquefoil,  59— from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  430— Killing,  Crnslier,  *99. — 
Live- Forever,  283— Kill  ilie  Late, 
3'16— Plantain,  174-289 

AVell-honse,  Southern,  A . *..280 

West,  l  lie  Need  of  tlie . 28S 

AVliear  and  Meat, 547  -Broadcasting. 
379— in  New  ICiigland.  IS— Rnstand 
Mildew,  *.744- Sowing.  50— When 
to  Harvest,  280— Winter,  Time  to 
Sow,  319. 

AVlieel,  Hitcli,  A . *..208 

AVheelbarrow,  A  Spring  . *..490 

AVIiiffle-trees.  'I'lirec-liorse _ *.  .306 

AA'illows  and  AA'illow  Culture . 197 

4A  illows,  Basket .  96 

Windlass,  Well,  Improved _ *..162 

Windinills,  Geared . *..  34 

Window  Garden . *.  .510 

AVire  Tightener,  A . *..326 

AViiiter  m  the  Country . *.  .525 

AVitlie.s . *...7'29 

Wood-iionse  and  AA'asli-rooni..*. .  12 

Wood,  f.npply  of.  Important _ 296 

AA'ood,  Unripe  Cntiings . 280 

Work-hencli.  Farmer’s,  A . .346 

AA’orkshop,  Farm,  Tlie . *..2^ 

AVork,  Fairly  Spring,  ,76  —  Shop.' 
F'arm,  The,  283  — Spring,  About 
House,  104. 


Yards,  Front, Wliat  to  do  with*.  .508 


IV 


INDKX, 


MBIEX  T®  ]IILIL.U§TIRATI[®FJ§  M  ¥®L1UM1S  PBITY-TIHIIEE. 


A 

“A  Day  Off.” . 401 

Adobes  as  a  Building  Materlal(4)4U 
Agricultural  Inventions— Feb.  73- 
74— March,  121-122-ApriI,  171-172— 
May,  220— June,  264— July,  304. 


Allen,  A.  B . 483 

Antlers  of  Irish  Elk .  28 

Apparatus  for  a  Clyster . 543 

Apparatus  for  Honey  Drying. . .  .281 

Apple  Blossoms . 218 

Apples  in  Barrel . 363 

Apricot,  The .  66 

April  Days . 145 

Asparagus  Bunching .  34 

Australian  Wool  Farming... (4).. 330 

Awnings  for  Dwellings . (2).. 299 

Axe,  Fence  Post . 306 

B 

Bacteria .  64 

Bacteria,  Magnified . 498 

Ball  Holder,  A  . 380 

Barberries,  Evergreen,  The . 113 


Barn,  $700,  Plans  (6),  293— Cattle 
Hillside,  Plans  (7),  157  —  Door 
Fastening,  99— Door  Latch,  A,  151 
—Flooring  (5),  18— Florida,  A  (2), 
410  —  Medium-sized,  Plans,  (6), 
203— Remodelled  (4),  48-(5)  96  — 
Small,  Plans  (8)  4-(3)  253. 

Barrel  Coops,  Improved .  100 

Barrow,  Barrel,  A,  374— Rack,  12  — 
Wheel,  Handles,  1I2. 

Bars,  Sliding  Support .  7 

Basin,  Silt,  Wooden . 196 

Baskets,  Fruit  and  Flower. .  (4) .  .378 

Bear-Trap,  Saved  in  a . 26 

Bedroom  in  Cretonne  . 340 

Bee-Feeder . 364 

Bee-Hive,  Winter  Cover . 403 

Bee-Tent,  A . 320 

Beef,  Elevating .  5 

“  Beneath  the  Skies  of  May  ”...  .193 

Birds,  Interesting, . (2)  263 

Blackberries,  “  Early  Harvest  ”.282 

Blackberries,  The  New . t2/..  22 

Block,  Sand  paper,  A . (2,. .  69 

Board,  Squaring,  A . 162 

Book-covering,  A  Neat . '.2).. 24 

Boot- Jack  .  167 

Boot  Scrapers,  Home-roade . 24 

Box,  Coal,  300— for  Plants,  (2),  65— 
Mailing,  for  Plants  (2),  490— Nest, 
A,  51— Salt  and  Ash.  416— Wagon, 
A,  52— Window,  A,  166. 

Boxes,  Transplanting . (4).. 163 

Bracket,  Corner,  A  .  68 

Brake,  Wagon,  A . 208 

Broccoli,  Branching,  New,  A _ 257 

Broom,  Hanging,  A . 340 

Bucket  for  Bored  Weil . 326 

Bull  with  Head-Gear . 197 

“  Bunny,”  A  Poor  Show  for .  17 

c 

Cabl'iet,  Corner  Medicine,  A . 425 

Cabinet,  Wall  . (3).. 260 

Canaries,  Old  and  New  in. ..  (2) .  .488 

**  Carrying  a  Joke  Too  Far  ” . 168 

Carving,  Line . (2)..  69 

Cattle,  Angus,  485— Ayrshire,  305 

—  Browsing,  Preventing,  11  — 
Butter  Maker  and  Beef  Breed  (2), 
385— Guernsey  (2),  321— Heads,  530 
-“Holstein.”  635— in  Stream,416— 
Lady  Pamella,”  101  —  “  Short¬ 
horn,”  500— Tie,  Improved,  542. 

Celery,  New,  A . 319 

Cellar,  Above  ground  of  Bricks  (3), 
S75-Plans,  t2i,  147. 

Cellar  Bln,  A . 381 

Charcoal  Kiln . 107 

Chain  Cattle  Tie . 199 

Cherry,  New,  A— “  Dougalls.”. .  ,367 

Chest,  Meal,  A . 340 

Chicken  Coop,  Movable . 251 

Chicken  Coops . (6).. 105 

Chimpanzee,  The . 119 

Christmas  Decorations . 549 

Circles,  Which  Do  Not  Seem  Round 
28. 

Cisterns,  Connecting  Two . 153 

“  Clemp  ”  for  Wintering  Bees...  .403 

Clams . (2).  .428 

Clod  Crusher.  A . 50 1 

Closet,  Combination,  A . ,. .  .300 

Closet  Door  with  Shelves . 504 

Clyster,  '  pparatus  for . 543 


Colts,  Bitting  Device  for . 162 

Comb  Foundation,  Wire,  for  Hive, 
1%. 

Conservatory,  A  Window .  65 

Coral .  .219 

Corn-House,  Plans . (5).. 333 

Corner-Stand,  A . (2).. 381 

Cottage, $.,500,  Plans . (41..536 

Crop  Prospects,  Talking  Over.  .  9 

Cupboard,  Front,  A . 117 

Curtain,  Half-Window,  A  _ 424 

Cushion,  Laundry,  A  . 341 

Cuttings  in  Window  Garden . 540 

D 

Daikon,  The . (3).  412 

December  Scene . 539 

Derrick  Boom,  A . (2).. 529 

Dispute  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea, 
303. 

Dog,  Scotch  Colley . 416 

Dogs  (13),  206— Gallery  of  PugB,509— 
of  Poodles,  *553. 

Double-tree,  A  Light..  . 63 

Drag,  The . (2)..  148 


Drain,  Tiles  for  Blanching  Celery, 
367. 

Draining,  Simple  Leveling  for  (4) 


211. 

Dress,  Notes  on . (3).. 259 

Duck  Houses,  Plana . (4).. 110 


Dwelling,  Old,  Improved.. ..(2). .148 

E 

E^g-hatching  in  Incubator.  .(5).  .348 
Eggs,  Hatching,  The . (3).. 169 

F 

Farm,  Fencing,  (4),  104  —House, 
Dakota,  Plans,(5,— 54— Implements, 
(2),  274  —  Ornamental,  An,  406— 
Workshop,  Plans,(4j,  283. 

Farms  in  New  York  City _ (2).. 417 

Farming,  French,  (4),  290— in  Eng¬ 
land  (6i,  250-252— in  Germany  (8), 
496. 

Feeding  box  for  Cattle  . (2)..  13 

Feeding  Platform  for  Young  Pigs, 
361. 

Fence-board  Holder . (2) .  .248 

Fence,  Bracing,  151  —  Freshet,  A, 


155— Picket,  361— Posts,  Bracing, 
(2),  8— Poultry,  57— Slat,  A  (3),  19 
Stake,  A,  62. 

Fences,  Passage-ways  in. . .  2) .  .487 

Fences,  Wire  Passages  in . 515 

Fennec,  The . 209 

Fern,  Maiden  Hair,  The .  67 

Fernery,  Home-made . 09 

Fish-hatching  House,  New  York.327 

Flag  of  Truce,  The .  71 

Flood  that  Brought  a  Blessing,  A118 

Fiower-stand,  Circular . 381 

Flowers,  Carnation,  U5  -  Carrion, 


•The,  118  — Chrysanthemums  (3), 
538— Everlasting,  165  —  Hepatica, 
257-Marigold,  Moss  Pink,  298- 
Narcissus,  195-377— Pansies,  256— 
Poppy,  New,  A,  422. 

Frame,  Picture,  Plush . 330 

Frame,  Reversible,  for  Bees . 493 

Front  Yard,  Plans . (4i .  .503 

Fruit,  Without  Flowers _ (4)..  .489 

Fruitfulness  and  Abundance. . .  .415 
Funnel  Trick . 550 

G 

Game,  An  Old,  for  Boys .  72 

Garden  Boulevard,  A,  492— North 
ernmost.  The, 200— Structures  (4), 
296. 

Gate,  Double  Latched,  198— Hinge 
and  Sliding  (2),  411  — Hinges  of 
Wood  (3 1, 02-Lifting,  A  (2i,  210- 
Posts,  Iron  and  Stone,  493— 


Wooden  -  Hinged,  95  —  Wrought 
Iron, A,  55 

Gates,  Farm . (12).. 241 

Gates  in  Wire  Fences . 374 

Glove  Case,  A .  25 

“Going  for  Cover” .  45 

Gooseberry,  The  “  Industry  ” _ 282 

Grafting,  Side . 195 

Grapes,  Preserving  in  Winter  (3), 
421. 

Grape,  The  “  Niagara  ” . 547 


Grass,  Ornamental,  420  —  Fall 


Meadow  Fescue,  379  —  Timothy, 
102. 

Grind-Stone  Rest,  A . 198 

Ground-Marker,  Convenient . 47 

Grounds,  Irregular  Management  of 
(3),  839. 

Grounds,  Small,  Laying  Out.(4)  .201 
Grove,  A  Mangrove .  27 

H 

Hand-light.  Convenient . (2).. 154 

Harvest  Time . 277 

Hat-Rack  for  Farmers . 538 

Hay,  Preparing  for  Fuel _ (7).. 499 

Head,  Body  and  Legs. .  28 

Head,  Noted,  of  a  Noted  Flock..  53 

Head-Dress,  Living,  A . (2).. 506 

Hive,  Exhibition,  An,  527— Carrier, 
A,  196— Standard,  A,  242. 

Hoe,  Weeding,  A . (2)..  6 

Holiday  Greeting . 537 

Home,  New  York,  A . 373 

Hooks,  Hay  and  Straw . (3).. 531 

Honey,  Drying . 281 

Hornbeam,  The . (2)..  23 

Horse,  Hitch  Wheel,  A,2U8-“.lay -Eye- 
See,”  404— Old  English  Shire,  285. 
Horses,  Aprons  for,  284— Cross-bred, 
(2)  484— Draft,  534— for  Speed,  534— 
Good  Gait  in,  (2  )  287. 

House,  Costing  $3,500  (4),  494— for 
$100  (3),  329-for  $1,500  (4),  536. 

Household  Devices . (3)..5(B 

Huckleberries  and  Blueberries  (2)114 

Hurdle,  Rack,  A .  13 

Hurdle,  Sheep,  Revolving .  57 

1 

Insect  Enemy  of  Fruit  Trees .  (8).  .103 
Insects.Bee  Moth,  302— Cabbage  Fly, 
The,  337— Cockroaches,  i2)  261  — 
Cottonwood  Beetle,  (2)  406— Des¬ 
troyer  of  Cabbage  worm,  379— Elm 
Beetle,  386— Fall  Army  Worm,  531 
—Lady  Birds,  347  —  Leaf-Cutter 
Bees,  379 —Leaf  Roller  of  Apple, 
418— Osage  Orange  ,322-Ox  Bot-Fly, 
493— Ox  Gad-Fly,  420— Strawberry 
Weevil.  S23-Teeth  of  a  Fly,  508- 
Ticks,  306— Wheat-Straw  Worm, 
(2)  531— Wire  Worms,  292. 
Instruments  for  Making  Lawns,  (7) 
332. 

J 


“  June  Days.” . 237 

K 

Kale,  New  Curled,  A . 164 

Kangaroo,  Rook,  The . 550 

“  Kill  Calf,”  The . 22 

Kitchen  Plan . 259 


Knife,  Grafting,  A,  95— Trick,  550— 
Wooden,  A,  25. 

Knot,  Square,  How  to  Tie. . .  (3) . .  70 

L 


Ladder,  Fruit,  A . 359 

Ladder,  Quickly  Made . 47 

Ladders,  Dangerous  . 52 

Lambs,  Prize,  Lincoln . 149 

Lamp,  Night  Stand  . 215 

Leaf-Gatherer,  A . 306 

Leaves  of  Trees,  Varieties.. (4).. 388 
Light  Work  for  Mid-Summer. (3). 341 
Lounge,  Cheap,  A .  68 

M 

Manger  Bars . 63 

Manger,  Fodder-Saving . 420 

Marker  for  Bow  Planting . 163 

Match  Strike,  A .  24 

Measurer,  Land,  A . 284 

Medicine  Cabinet,  A . 24 

Mice  in  Mischief .  71 

Mississippi,  on  the  Upper.  ..(2)..  14 

Moonlight  on  Lake . 445 

MowingMachine.Hor3e-power(2)199 

Mule  in  Harness . 528 

Musician,  The  Young . 170 

Mussels,  Fresh  Water . (2). ..383 

N 

Nests  for  Sitting  Hens . 153 

Newspaper  Holder . 116 

“  No  More  Picnics  ” . 346 

Nut,  Pecan,  New,  A . i2).  .546 


o 


Oak  Point . 507 

On  the  Picket  Line  at  Night . 426 

“  Over  the  Prairie,  Going  ” . 386 

Oxen,  Devon,  Yoke  of . 541 

P 

Panels,  Birch  Bark . 549 

Panels,  Satin..  . (2)..  25 

Park,  Wooded,  A . 535 

Parsnip,  The . 165 

Peas,  Eatable-Podded . 152 

Peas,  “  Oriental.” . (2).. 501 

Pelham  Bay  . 408 

Pen  Pasture,  Movable,  A  . 410 

Pen,  Swine,  Feeding,  A . 416 

Photograph  Receiver,  A . 424 

Pig  Pen,  Pasture,  A . 254 

Pig,  The  Jersey  Red . 103 

Pigeon  Breeding . (2) .  .414 

Pigeon  House,  Plans . (2)..  7 

Piggery  Frame,  A . (6).. Ill 

Piggery,  Prize,  A  . (2).. 376 

Pigs,  Small  Yorkshire . (2).. 413 


Plant,  Artillery,  378— Cocklebur,  (2) 
861 — Chick  Pea,  The,  66— Cardoon, 
165— Fish-Destroying,  502— Floral 
Chenille,  337 — Good  King  Henry, 
212— Horseradish  in  Flower,  113- 
Horse  Bean,  The,  212— Lamb-Kill, 
The,  243— Nevada  Snow,  336-Obo- 
laria,  345— Oreopanax,  The  New, 
422— Soap  andHair,  545. 

Plants,  Water  Dintjles,  297— Worth 
Examining,(2)  217-Zebra  Rush,376. 

Plantation,  Southern  Life... (5)  108 


Plow  Plank,  A . 326 

Plow  Shoe,  A . 210 

Plowing . 441 

Plum,  New,  A . 412 

Potato  and  Seed  Tubes . '2).. 155 


Poultry,  Coop  for  Fattening.  110— 
Houdan,  :2)  245 — House  Plans,  (3l 
150— House,  (3)  542— House  Plans, 
(3)  64— House  Plans,  (2)  246— Yard 
Convenience,  (2)  50. 

Prairie  House  Plans, (3)  244— Morass, 


430— Sod  House,  (8)  158. 

Puzzle,  Improved . 550 

Q 

Quince,  Meech’s  Prolific .  328 

R 

Rabbits  in  Australia . (2) .  .490 

Rack,  Sheep,  A .  51 

Rack,  Silk  Worm.  A . 323 

Ranches,  Cattle,  Among  the .  ( 2) . .  106 

Raspberry,  New  Early,  A . 164 

Raspberry,  “  Rancocas  ” . 502 

Rebus,  119-169-218-262-344-427-506-509 
-551-553. 

Refrigerator,  Creamery,  A .  19 

Refrigerator,  The . (2).. 215 

Retribution . 508 

River  Bank  Repairing . (2).. 539 

Road  Building, Good  and  Bad.  3)  419 

Road,  On  The .  (3)..  58 

Root  ■  rafting  of  Shrubs . 105 

Rose,  Cutting,  A . 154 

s 

Saddle,  Improved,  An . 487 

Safe,  Hanging  for  Food . (2).. 504 

Salamander,  The . 209 

Salt  Water  Farming . (5).  .368 

Sashes,  Home-made . 65 

Sausage  Filling  Press .  49 

Saw  Holder,  A . 294 

Saw-Horse,  A  Good .  6 

Scaffolding,  Portable . (2)..  100 

Scarf,  Piano,  A . 548 

“  Schooner,”  An  Improved . 428 

Scrap-Receiver,  A . 880 

scraper,  A . 542 

Screen  Door,  A,  214--Dnlversal,  A, 
489— Wash-Stand,  299. 

Seats,  Out-door . (2).. 215 

Secretary,  Home-made . 548 

Seed  Bed  for  Forest  Trees.. 1 2).. 202 
Shawl  Bag . 299 


Shed,  Fodder,  (2l,  860— Manure,  51 — 
Wagon,  367. 

Sheep,  Feed  Back.  Hurdle  (4),  405— 
Foot  Rot,  French  Treatment,  (3), 
375— Group  of,  5)0— Heads  of  (2  , 


409  -Husbandry,  61—  Southdown, 
365— Treatment  of  Scab  in  (2),  240. 


Shelf  for  Stable  Dog .  97 

Shoe  Case,  Clothes  Bag . (2)-425 

Shrimp,  Common  Bait . 427 

Shoulders  in  Draft  Horses. . (2) .  .335 

Shrub,  Button  Bush . 164 

Shrubs,  Ornamental,  Some. (4).. 213 

Sleds,  Two  in  One .  49 

Slipper  Case,  Ornamental . 548 

Sqioke  House,  A . 381 

Snake  Charmers,  Group  of . 384 

Snow  Storm,  The  First .  1 

Sphagnum . 503 

Sport  for  Ds,  But  Death  to  Them508 

Stanchions,  Four  Good . (4)..  98 

Stand,  A  Plant . 116 

Stand,  Home-made . 545 

Stencils .  10 

Stiles  and  Gates . t6)...33S 

Stool,  Harness,  A . 211 

Stone  Fence,  Building .  18 

Stones,  Moving  Heavy . 153 

Strawberries,  Precious  Dish  of.  .261 

Strawberry,  Banquet,  The _ .  ..323 

Stump  Puller,  A . . 100 


Sugar  from  Sorghum,  Extracting 
(2),  320. 


T 


“  Taking  It  Easy.” . . 216 

Table,  Assorting,  An,  543— Cover, 
Inexpensive,549— Decorations  (2), 
166— Jardiniere,  A,  424— Toilet  (2), 
117-Wall,  A,  68. 

The  Harvest  Moon . 317 

The  New  Owner,  Giving  First 
Orders,  481. 

“  The  Storm  is  Coming.” . 357 

Threshing  Flail,  A . 283 

Thrifty  and  Thriftless .  93 

Toads,  Tree . (2)., 344 

Toboggan,  How  to  Make  A  (3)  70 

Tramps  and  the  Farmers . . .  (8) . .  20 
Trap,  Fish,  A,  112-  Egg,  An,  822— 
for  Rats  and  Mice,  167. 

Trees,  Banyan,  219— Baobab,  “  Mon¬ 
key’s  Bread,"  302  —  Birch.  The 
White,  56— Burning  Down  (2), 280 
—California  White  Cedar,  345  — 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  115— Cypress, 
Southern  (2),  256— Forest  Budding 
(5),  255-Lifter,  A,  for,  247-Plne, 
Famous,  423 -Planting,  Error  in, 
336— Propagation  of  (2),  295— Sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  Border,  297— Sweet 
Gum,  The  (2),  67— Top  Forming 


(2),  102. 

Treed  by  a  Honey-Hunter . 342 

Trellis,  Tomato,  A . 805 

Trellises,  Garden  . (3)..1'>5 

Tricks,  “  Sleight  of  Hand”  (4).. 550 

Trough,  Watering,  A . 294 

Troughs,  Water .  18 

Truck,  Stable.  A . 197 

Truck,  from  Florida . (4).. 160 

Tube,  Watering,  A . 359 
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“  Up  ill  n  Balloon  Boys  ” . 301 

V 

Vines  and  Climbers . f7)..258 

w 

Wagon  Brake,  Automatic. . .(2) . .  49 

Wagon  Jack,  A .  155-500 

“  Waiting  at  the  Ferry  ” . 382 

Walks,  Straight  and  Crooked. t5).546 

Weed  Culture . —  (4)..  95 

Weed-Killing  Clod  Crusher. (2)..  99 

Well-House,  Southern . 280 

Well  Windlass,  Improved . 162 

Wheat  Rust  and  Mildew _ (4)  .544- 

Wheelbarrow,  Spring,  A . 490 

WhifBetree,  Three  Horse . 806 

Whisk-Broom  Holder . (2).. 214 

“  Wigwam  ”  for  Pigs  . (2).. 528 

Window  Drip,  Catch  for . 167 

Wing  Foo  in  Dismay . 552 

Windmills,  Geared . 3t 

Winter  Scenes . 525 

Wire  Splicer,  A . (4) .  .247 

Wire  Tightener,  A  . 326-495 

Withes .  3).. 529 

Wood-House  Plans . (2)..  12 
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Yard,  Front,  Plans . (4). .503. 
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Leading  Features  of  this  Number. 

Though  December  brings  the  year  to  its  close,  the 
American  Agriculiw'ist  appears  this  month  witli  all 
the  freshness  of  early  spring.  In  the  number,  variety, 
and  usefulness  of  its  articles,  and  in  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  its  illustrations,  it  will  not  sufl’er  by  comparison 
with  any  former  issue.  The  following  are  prominent 
features,  among  others,  of  the  present  number.  The 
Publishers  direct  attention  to  the  artistic  appearance  of 
the  December  number.  The  engravings,  in  design,  ex¬ 
ecution,  and  character  appropriate  to  the  season  are  note¬ 
worthy.  The  engravings  on  the  first  page,  by  Bennett, 
are  filled  with  the  sentiment  of  winter.  A  striking  group 
of  the  heads  of  sheep  and  cattle,  illustrate  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  leading  breeds,  as  manifested  in  their  heads. 
The  engraving,  “  A  Wooded  Park,”  is  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  engraver’s  art,  in  representing  wooded 
scenes.  A  verse  of  Longfellow’s  is  illustrated  by  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  gems  of  wintry  scenes,  and  “  A  December  Day,”  is 
another  charming  bit.  The  unequalled  skill  of  Edwin 
Porbes,  as  a  delineator  of  farm  animals,  finds  expression 
in  a  life-like  picture  of  a  yoke  of  Devon  Oxen.  The 


same  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  each  of  the  multitude 
of  smaller  engravings  that  illustraie  the  various  articles. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harris  “Walks  and  Talks”  as  usual,  and 
gives  interesting  editoriai  notes  of  a  recent  Western  trip 
through  one  of  the  finest  farming  portions  of  the  West. 

_ Col.  M.  C.  Weld  writes  from  “Among  the  Farmers,” 

describes  Devon  Oxen,  Mutton  and  Milk,  Horse  Physiog¬ 
nomy,  Heads  of  Sheep,  Milk  Fever,  etc  ...S.  B.  Reed, 
whose  House  Plans  have  long  been  a  feature  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  gives  elevations,  plans,  and 

estimates  of  a  convenient  Cottage  costing  $1,500 _ 

Crooked  and  Straight  paths  are  best  according  to 
circumstances,  as  shown  by  plans  by  E.  A.  Long,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y...  A.  S.  Fuller,  N.  J.,  writes  of  Pecan  Nuts, 
and  gives  engravings  of  remarkable  varieties  ...Mule 
Raising  is  shown  to  be  profitable,  by  F.  D.  Coburn, 
Kansas  .  A  Western  Farmer’s  methods  with  ponltry, 
with  a  plan  of  his  poultry  house,  are  given— and  several 
other  poultry  articles  are  timely  ..  Care  of  Swine  in 
Winter,  with  engravings  of  a  “  Wigwam  ”  shelter,  and 

several  other  articles  on  swine  are  given _ Seth  Green, 

the  noted  fish  culturist,  has  his  garden  ways  pleasantly 
told  by  C.  P.  Dewey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ..  .James Sheehan, 


Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  articles  on  Hanging  Baskets,  Wardian 
Cases,  Ivy,  Camellias,  etc. . .  Doctor  B.  D.  Halsted,  gives 
apopularaccount  of  Rust  and  Mildew  inWheat,  describes 
the  Fall  Army  Worm,  the  Wheat-straw  Worm,  other  in¬ 
sects,  etc _ M.  E.  Baraford,  of  California,  describes  the 

curious  Soap  Plant  of  his  State, with  an  engraving _ Dr. 

George  Thurber  describes  the  “Niagara”  Grape.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Culture,  the  Culture  of  Teasels,  Care  of  the  Banks 

of  Streams,  etc.,  etc _ Lovers  of  that  amusing  breed  of 

dogs,  the  poodle,  will  be  pleased  with  the  portraits  of 
some  fine  animals. . .  The  usual  number  of  Farm  Appli¬ 
ances  are  illustrated.  Among  these  are  a  Cattle  Tie,  a 
Table  for  Assorting  Fruits,  various  Gates  aud  Stiles  for 
Wire  Fences,  A  Farm  Derrick,  The  use  of  Withes,  Hay 
and  Straw  Hooks,  etc.,  etc. . .  The  inmates  of  the  House¬ 
hold  have  Notes  on  Fashions,  and  are  shown  how  to 
make  various  useful  articles,  suitable  for  Holiday  Pres¬ 
ents,  etc,,  etc.  The  Young  Folks  have  a  capital  Christ¬ 
mas  Story.and  are  shown  various  Tricks  and  Puzzles,  The 
Doctor  Talks,  and  the  boys  are  shown  how  to  make  a 
Farmer’s  Hat  Rack,  etc...  A  great  number  of  useful 
short  articles.  Chats  with  Readers,  Exposures  of  Hum¬ 
bugs,  etc.,  make  up  a  wonderful  list  of  useful  articles- 


FORM  OF  RECEIPT  FOR  SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION. 

In  sending  in  a  single  subscription  for  1885,  where  the  Cyclopaedia  is  desired,  please  fill  out  and  return  us  the  following  blank. 


FORWARDING  CLUBS. 


[By  adhering  strictly  to  the  following  form  in  sending  names  of  subscribers,  errors  arising  from  indistinct  addresses,  etc.,  will  be  prevented,  and  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter  will 
be  saved.  If  for  Premium,  mark  distinctly  thus :  *^For  Premium  f  For  larger  clul>s  paste  additional  paper  at  the  bottom,  or  send  for  more  of  these  forms  and  we  will  furnish  them.] 


Remit  money  in  Checks  on  New 
York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or 
send  Post-offlee  Money  Orders.  If 
neither  of  these  is  obtainable.  Regis- 
.ter  Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps 
’  both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter 
in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  take  his  receipt  for  It.  Money 
sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at 
our  risk  ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 

TO  (FORM.) 

Orange  Judd  Co,  ) 

David  W.  Judd,  Pres.  Sam’l  Burnham,  fi'ec.  r  . ,  188  . 

751  Broadway,  New  York.  J 

Herewith  I  forward  you  the  names  and  P.  0.  addresses  of .  subscribers,  at  % . each, 

[Postage  on  the  paper  to  be  prepaid  by  the  Publishers.)  Please  find  inclosed  $ . 

[Signed.) . 

Old  or  New. 
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With  a  view  to  a  clear  understanding  on  the  part  of  our  friends  who 
kindly  interest  themselves  in  adding  to  our  subscription  list,  we  furnish  the 
following  information  : — 

'  1st.  The  price  of  a  single  subscription  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
is  11.50  a  year.  Single  numbers  15  cents. 

2nd.  The  price  of  sample  numbers  is  6  cents,  or  three  2-cent  stamps. 

3rd.  Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  number  past,  present,  or  future. 

4tli.  We  can  usually  furnish  any  number  issued  within  15  years  at  15  cents 
each,  or  $1.50  for  12  numbers. 

5tll.  Subscribers  desiring  to  complete  their  volumes  for  binding,  may  send 
their  numbers  to  us,  and  ive  will  supply  missing  numbers  as  above. 

6th.  The  jirice  of  binding  is  75  cents  per  year,  in  black  cloth,  gilt  letter¬ 
ing,  to  whicli  must  be  added  30  cents  for  return  postage,  making  $1.05  for  all. 

7th.  The  price  of  bound  volumes  is  $2.00  per  year;  postage,  if  sent  by 
mail,  30  cents  additional. 

Premiums. —  8th.  Premiums  (see  Premium  List)  are  given  to  the 
sender  of  new  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  $1.50  for  each  name. 

9th.  Names  for  Premiums  may  be  allowed  to  accumulate  to  the  credit 
of  the  sender  upon  our  Premium  Ledger,  until  sufficient  f(ir  any  desired 
Premium. 

10th.  Every  subscriber  for  1885,  who  sends  us  $1.50,  together  with  15 
cents  extra  for  packing  and  postage,  is  entitled  to  receive  the  New  American 
Agriculturist  Family  Cyclopedia  (700  pages,  1,000  illustrations),  post¬ 
paid,  provided  he  has  not  already  received  a  premium  on  subscriptions  for  1885. 

nth.  Subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  in  whole  or  in  part  paid 
for  1885,  may  renew  for  12  months  beyond  next  expiration  and  receive  the 
Cyclopedia. 

12th.  No  subscription  upon  which  a  premium  has  already  been  drawn,  will 
be  entitled  to  a  Cyclopedia,  and  no  name  upon  which  a  Cyclopedia  has 
been  forwarded  will  be  counted  towards  any  other  Premium. 

Mow  to  Sfieiltl  MOBsey. — If  possible,  send  by  Money  Order,  Bank 
Draft,  or  Registered  Letter.  We  accept  the  risk  of  money  sent  in  any  one 
of  these  ways. 

Small  sums  may  be  sent  by  postal  note,  or  in  stamps,  but  at  the  risk 
of  the  sender. 

Money  in  an  unregistered  letter  is  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

Silver  in  unregistered  letters  is  liable  to  wear  its  way  through  the  en¬ 
velopes.  On  Foreign  subscriptions,  add  14  cents  for  extra  postage. 

Keciipillllatioii. — Catalogue  of  Standard  Publications  free.  Pre¬ 
mium  List  sent  on  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps.  Rural  Catalogue,  beautifully 
illustrated,  for  6  cents  in  stamps.  Sportsman’s  Catalogue,  richly  illustrated, 
for  5  cents  in  stamps.  Specimen  numbers  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  6  cents  in  stamps.  Back  and  Current  numbers  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  15  cents  each. 

American  Agriculturist,  per  year,  -  -  -  -  $1.50. 

“  “  “  with  Cyclopaedia,  -  1.65. 

Subscribers  and  others,  working  for  Premiums,  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  number  of  names  designated  in  the  Premium  List  for  each  article,  is  i 
based  upon  the  remittance  of  $1.50  for  the  paper  alone,  ivithoilt  the 
Cyelopaedia  or  other  Premium  to  the  Subscriber. 

Publishers  oe  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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For  forty-three  years  the  Am(Tica7i  Agnculturist 
has  been,  as  it  is  to-day,  the  recognized  leading  Agri¬ 
cultural  Journal  of  the  world.  At  times  its  regu¬ 
lar  paid  circulation  has  approximated  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  Bfty  thousand,  and  it  has  long  been 
taken  and  read  wherever  the  English  and  German 
languages  are  spoken.  Twenty-four  kindred  jour¬ 
nals  in  the  United  States  have  been  absorbed  by  it. 
It  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  country,  and  at  no  period  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  have  the  Company  publishing  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  the  paper  itself,  been  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  than  now. 


A  Great  Premium  List! 


The  most  tasteful,  attractive,  practical  and  de¬ 
sirable  Premium  List  ever  prepared  by  us  is  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two  2-cent  stamps  for 
mailing.  It  embraces  about  everything  every 
member  of  every  family  wants — both  useful  and 
ornamental — selected  with  great  care  personally 
by  the  Publishers  and  Editors  of  this  Journal,  to 
meet  the  tastes  and  wants  of  its  readers.  All  of 
the  hundreds  of  these  premiums  can  be  secured 
without  money,  and  with  only  a  little  labor.  They 
are  supplied  to  us  at  special  prices  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  when  not  specially  made  for  us,  so  that  we 
are  enabled  to  furnish  them  to  our  readers  at  very 
favorable  rates.  They  are  sold  to,  or  made  for  us, 
at  cheaper  prices  than  for  the  regular  trade,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  public  attention  drawn  to  them,  and 
their  manufacturers,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Premium  List,  which  are  printed  by  the  hundred 
thousand.  We  are  consequently  able  to  supply 
them  to  our  readers  at  correspondingly  less  prices. 
Never  before  was  there  such  an  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  for  getting  good  things  at  good  bargains. 
Several  premiums,  which  have  proved  popular  in 
past  years,  we  again  offer  this  year.  Though  a 
better  quality  of  goods  has  been  secured  in  many 
cases,  we  offer  them  at  the  same,  or  lower  prices. 

P.  S. — It  should  be  remembered  that  no  name  can 
in  any  case  be  counted  for  more  than  one  premium. 
For  example,  the  name  of  one  who  has  already 
received  the  American  Agriculturist  Family  Cyclo- 
pasdia  cannot  be  again  counted  towards  another 
premium. 
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^coUR  *  FAMILY  •  CYCLOPADIA. 

HOW  IT  IS  RECEIVED. 

Everybody  Surprised  and  Pleased  with  the  Yolnme. 

Below  are  samples  of  the  kind  of  responses  every  mail  brings  us  from  subscribers  who  have  received  our  Family  j 
Cyclopedia,  presented  to  all  subscribers  (old  and  new),  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1885,  who  immediately  send  us 
the  subscription  price,  and  15  cts.  for  mailing  the  Cyclopedia,  making  $1.65  in  all. 


A  Treasure  ^r  Every  Family. 

Keene,  N.  H.,  Nov,  3, 1884. 

Cyclopsedia  received.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  valuable 
book  that  every  family  might  possess.  John  Bowkbb. 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1884. 

Cyclopaedia  received :  am  delighted  with  it;  it  ought 
to  be  in  every  family  and  home.  Henry  S.  Heilman. 

Tawas  City,  Mich.,  Oct.  8,  1884. 

The  Cyclopaedia  received.  My  wife  and  daughter  say 
it  is  excellent.  J.  M.  Walker. 

Bell  Port,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1884. 

Have  this  day  received  the  Cyclopaedia,  and  find  it  a 
very  nice  work.  Think  every  family  should  try  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  copy.  I.  J.  Raven. 

Enfield,  N.  H.,  Oct.  17,  1884. 

Cyclopaedia  received.  Am  very  much  pleased  with  it ; 
think  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  my  children. 

C.  C.  Chandler. 

Birmingham,  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1884. 

The  Cyclopaedia  came  safe  yesterday,  and  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  very  useful  book  for  any  family.  I  am  well  pleased 
with  it.  S.  6.  Scott. 

Walker,  Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1884. 

C.clopaedia  received.  Am  much  pleased  with  the 
work;  it  will  be  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  homes  of 
thousands.  James  Irvtn. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1884. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  and  are  surprised 
at  the  careful  and  complete  manner  in  which  it  is  print¬ 
ed  and  compiled.  It  certainly  will  prove  very  useful 
in  every  home.  Hoopes  Bro.  &  Thomas. 

Surpasses  all  Expectations. 

Moore’s  Store,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  2,  1884. 

Cyclopaedia  received,  and  am  much  surprised  to  find  so 
valuable  a  volume  given  as  a  premium.  D.  J.  Andes. 

Ipswich,  Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1884. 

Cyclopaedia  received;  thanks.  It  is' more  of  a  book 
■than  I  had  expected.  I  think  it  will  be  very  useful. 

Nathaniel  Hills. 

Prospect  Plains,  N.  J.,  Oct.  21,  1884. 

Cyclopaedia  received.  Am  more  than  pleased  with  it. 

Albert  R.  Walters. 

Dickinson,  Dak  ,  Oct.  17,  1884. 

Cyclopaedia  received,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it. 
It  is  a  better  book  than  we  looked  for. 

L.  W.  Grantier. 

Clifford,  Pa.,  Oct.  9,  1884. 

Herewith  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  Cyclopaedia,  and 
can  only  add  that  it  is  beyond  my  expectation. 

J.  V.  Ayers. 

Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Oct.  9,  1884. 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Cyclopmdia.  It  is  certainly 
very  liberal  in  you  to  give  away  so  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  so  small  an  outlay.  Jno.  B.  Twells. 

Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16.  1884. 

Cyclopaedia  received.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it. 
It  is  a  marvel  even  in  these  times  of  cheap  literature, 
but  its  value  consists  in  its  useful  and  instructive  fea¬ 
tures.  Geo.  P.  Heath. 

Valley  Stream,  L.  I.,  Oct.  9, 1884. 

Much  pleased  with  Cyclopaedia,  and  please  accept  my 
thanks  for  it,  and  will  further  distribute  those  accom¬ 
panying  circulars  that  yon  mailed  to  me,  in  order  to  do 
.  justice  unto  my  fellow  beings.  Oliver  H.  Crommelin. 

Equinunk,  Pa.,  Oct.  12,  1884. 

Cyclopaedia  received  O.  K.  Thanks  for  same,  and  for 
prompt  delivery.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is 
a  great  deal  better  than  I  expected.  Will  get  some  sub¬ 
scribers  for  you  if  possible.  George  Budd. 

Peterborough,  Ont.,  Nov.  1,  1884. 

Received  Cyclopaedia.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  beyond 
my  comprehension  altogether,  how  you  can  supply  so 
much  for  so  little  money.  I  expected  to  get  a  book  in 
pamphlet  form,  but  was  agreeably  surprised  to  receive 
instead  a  well  hound  book  of  over  seven  hundred  pages. 

P.  Mason. 


All  Agreeable  Surprise. 

Hingham,  Mass.,  Oct.  8, 1884. 

I  have  received  the  Cyclopmdia,  and  would  say,  that  I 
am  agreeably  surprised  at  the  reception  of  such  an  at¬ 
tractive  looking  volume,  for  I  did  not  suppose  as  a  gift 
it  could  be  any  more  pretentious  than  a  pamphlet. 

Henry  W.  Cushing. 

Law  Firm  of  Larrabee  &  Lewis. 

CouDERSPORT,  Pa.,  Oct.  13, 1884. 

Family  Cyclopsedia  received.  In  completeness  and 
value  it  far  exceeds  my  expectations,  and  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  you  can  afford  to  give  so  valuable  a  premium 
for  a  single  subscription  to  a  periodical  so  well  worth  the 
subscription  price.  D.  C.  Larrabee. 

South  Westport,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1884. 

Cyclopaedia  received ;  accept  our  thanks.  Surpasses 
anything  I  could  have  expected  as  a  gift.  It  will  prove  a 
very  useful  book.  Have  been  a  subscriber  to  yonr  publi¬ 
cation  seventeen  years ;  have  always  been  faithfully 
served  and  well  pleased  with  it. 

Mrs.  Wm.  W.  Clifford. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Oct.  7, 1884. 

Cyclopsedia  received,  for  which  receive  my  heartfelt 
thanks.  The  book  is  a  better  gift  than  I  expected,  the 
outside  being  neat  and  respectable;  inside  a  mine  of 
truthful  knowledge.  I  shall  try  to  persuade  my  neigh¬ 
bors  to  grasp  the  treasure.  I  am  well  pleased  with  it. 

J.  B.  Bloomer. 

Xlt«  ISust. 

Lewiston,  Me.,  Oct.  10, 1884. 

Book  came  safely  to  hand  :  it  is  the  best;  just  what  I 
should  expect  from  the  Atnericaa  Agriculturist-,  myself 
and  family  are  more  than  satisfied  with  if.  I  have  bought 
many  knives,  razors  and  tools  from  Maher  &  Grosh  (the 
firm  who  make  the  cutlery  for  our  Premium  List),  and 
they  have  given  the  best  satisfaction  in  every  case. 

Gratefully  yours,  H.  A.  Channell. 

Meets  a.  Tong  Felt  'Want. 

Milroy,  Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1884. 

Received  Cyclopsedia  safely.  It  supplies  a  long-felt 
want  with  many  folks.  H.  P.  Sigler. 

Bayport,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1884. 

Many  thanks  for  the  Cyclopsedia.  I  consider  it  a  very 
valuable  work ;  just  the  thing  for  every  family  in  the 
land.  B.  D.  Overton. 

Full  of  Instruction. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1884. 

Cyclopaediacame  to  hand  safe,  many  thanks;  it  appears 
to  be  a  very  complete  book.  Wishing  you  much  success 
for  the  year  1885,  etc.,  Edward  Kline. 

Middletown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  8,  1884. 

Have  examined  the  Family  Cyclopaedia  with  care  and 
interest,  and  find  it  a  book  full  of  instruction,  and  in¬ 
valuable  to  not  only  the  farmer,  but  to  every  one,  what¬ 
ever  their  calling  or  station  in  life.  While  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  a  treasure  to  any  farmer  and  family,  and 
cheap  without  any  premium,  this  useful  book  added  to 
It  ought,  and  I  think  will,  call  forth  the  gratitude  and 
thanks  of  every  subscriber.  Yours,  with  thanks, 

A  subscriber  for  seventeen  years.  Gar.  A.  Luystbr. 
Ferfcctly  Ssitisfaclory. 

Waverly,  Md.,  Oct.  14,  1884. 

Family  Cyclopsedia,  and  October  number  of  the  Amen- 
can  Agriculturist  received,  and  all  satisfactory.  Have 
distributed  the  circulars.  J.  S.  Nettleton. 

Bellwood,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1884. 

Cyclopsedia  received,  and  is  all  I  expected ;  am  satis¬ 
fied  with  it,  as  I  have  been  with  the  Agriculturist  for 
these  many  years.  Jas.  Lowther. 

W'’ortU  More  tlian  tUe  Frice  of  tSie 
'Taper. 

New  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1884. 

Cyclopsedia  received.  I  think  it  is  worth  more  than 
the  price  of  the  paper  for  one  year. 

Walter  F.  Coulter. 

Odeeott,  Iowa,  Oct.  8.  1884. 

Received  the  Cyclopsedia.  It  is  the  very  thing  I  was 
looking  for.  lam  well  satisfied  with  it ;  itis  a  finer  book 
than  I  expected.  Herman  Frost. 


Superb  and  Invaluable. 

Greigsville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1884. 

The  Agriculturist  maintains  its  rank  in  full,  and  the 
Cyclopsedia  is  superb  and  invaluable.  Frank  Rice. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1884. 

Cyclopsedia  received.  It  is  just  what  I  have  needed  as 
a  book  of  reference.  Wm.  Beers. 

Slatersville,  R.  I.,  Oct.  17,  1884. 

Cyclopaedia  received,  and  would  say  that  it  is  a  con¬ 
densed  work  of  much  information,  and  of  great  value. 

Oliver  A.  Kelly. 

Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1884. 

Cyclopsedia  received  in  good  condition.  Please  accept 
thanks.  'Very  satisfactory.  Hope  to  see  the  paper  soon. 
I  have  taken  it  before,  and  it  is  a  great  help  to  me  in 
cultivating.  Ellen  F.  Wiswall. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  Oct.  10,  1884. 

Cyclopsedia  is  received,  and  after  nearly  one  hour’s  ex¬ 
amination  by  each  one  giving  out  a  word  to  be  found,  and 
a  careful  look  through  myself,  I  can  say  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it.  After  giving  it  another  look  through, 
I  shall  start  it  around  among  my  friends  and  neighbors, 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  benefit  you.  Thanks. 

I.  F.  Singers. 

A  Oein. 

New  York,  Oct.  15,  1884. 

Mr.  Samuel  Simpson,  head  of  the  great  Plated  Ware 
firm  of  Simpson,  Hall,  Miller  &  Co.,  rated  at  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  writes  us  as  follows : 

Wallingford,  Conn.,  Oct.  14, 1884. 

My  brother,  George  Simpson,  farmer,  has  received 
your  Amencan  Agriculturist  and  Family  Cyclopsedia,  and 
is  much  [(leased,  and  while  I  have  Appleton’s,  and  John¬ 
son’s,  and  some  other  Cyclopsedias,  yet  some  of  my 
family  have  seen  that  sent  to  my  brother,  and  think  it  a 
gem.  I  therefore  enclose  the  sum  of  $1.65,  for  which 
please  send  me  your  American  Agriculturist  and  Cyclo¬ 
psedia,  agreeable  to  your  advertisement,  and  oblige. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Samuel  Simpson. 

P.  S.— Two  of  my  friends  desire  me  to  send  anorderfor 
them  also ;  I,  therefore  enclose,  etc. 

A  'Very  Hiindy  Itook. 

CoxsACKiE,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  1884. 

A  very  handy  book  of  reference,  for  its  biographical 
features  particularly.  R.  H.  .VanBergen. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7, 1884. 

The  Cyclopsedia  has  come  to  hand  all  safe.  A  very 
handy  book  to  have  in  the  house.  John  Dutcher. 

West  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct.  18,  1884. 

Cyclopsedia  received.  Am  much  pleased  with  it ;  think 
it  would  be  useful  in  every  family.  W.  H.  Hitchcock. 

■Somerville,  N.  J.,  Oct.  6,  1884. 

Received  your  Cyclop.<Bdia  this  morning  ;  many  thanks 
for  the  same.  I  think  it  will  be  very  handy  and  in¬ 
structive.  Theodore  F.  Cornell. 

Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1884. 

We  received  the  Agriculturist  and  the  Cyclopsedia, 
with  which  we  are  pleased.  Accept  our  thanks. 

C.  F.  Cornwall. 

Montmagny,  Canada,  Oct.  16,  1884. 

Received  your  Cyclopsedia;  it  is  a  very  good  book,  and 
of  undeniable  usefulness.  Your  Journal,  the  American 
Agriculturist,  is  always  of  the  greatest  interest  and  help, 
accordingly  I  am  going  to  recommend  it  heartily  to  my 
friends.  L.  H.  Blais. 

Mo«lel  Book  of  Referencec 

Indiana,  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1884. 

Am  well  pleased  with  the  Cyclopsedia,  and  think  it  a 
model  book  of  reference.  Jacob  A.  Hile. 

East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Oct.  11,  1884. 

Received  the  Cyclopsedia  ;  think  it  will  be  useful  as  a 
book  of  reference.  Minnie  Baldwin. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Oct.  9,  1884. 

Family  Cyclopmdia  received.  It  will  be  a  very  conven¬ 
ient  reference  book.  Very  truly,  J.  McLain  Smith. 
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Dirk,  derk.  A  dagger 
formerly  much  used  In  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
Btill  worn  as  essential  to 
complete  tho  Highland  cos¬ 
tume. 

Dirt-eating',  dert'et-ing. 
Cachexia  Africana,  a  disor¬ 
der  of  the  nutritive  functions 
among  negroes,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  disturbance  of 
the  feminine  health,  in 
which  there  is  an  irresistible 
desire  to  eat  dirt.  The 
practice  of  some  tribes  of 
8.  America,  of  using  certain 
kinds  of  clay  for  food. 
DiscHargor,  dis- 
-charj'or.  In  Elect, 
an  instrument  for 
discharging  a  Ley¬ 
den  jar,  &c.,  by 
making  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the 
two  surfaces.  In 
calico  printing, 
discharge. 

D  i  s  c  h  arg  e- 
■valve,  'valv.  In 
steam-engines,  a 
valve  which  covers 
the  top  of  the  barrel 
of  the  air-pump 
and  opens  upward. 

Discharging  Arch, 


Dirk. 


Leyden  Jar  with 
ischargor. 


ing  arch.  An 
arch  formed  in  the  substance  of  a  wall  to 


Discharging  Arch 

relieve  the  part  which  is  below  it  from  the 
superincumbent  weight,  commonly  used 
over  lintels  and  flat-headed  openings. 

Discipline,  'i-plin.  Education ;  in¬ 
struction  ;  training.  Rule  of  government. 
Subjection  to  rule.  Correction ;  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  by  way  of  correction  and 
training  :  instruction  by  means  of  misfor¬ 
tune  and  the  like.  In  tho  R.  C.  Ch.  bod¬ 
ily  punishment  inflicted  on  a  delinquent ; 
or  that  external  mortification  which  a  pen¬ 


itent  inflicts  on  himself.  Tho  scourge  a 
delinquent  uses  in  self-chastisement ;  or 
that  wielded  by  his  confessor.  Books  of 
discipline,  two  books  drawn  up  for  tho 
reformation  of  the  Scotch  Church — the 
first  by  Kmox  and  four  other  ministers  in 
1560,  the  second  by  a  committee  of  Assem¬ 
bly  of  15T8,  in  which  Andrew  Melville  took 
a  leading  part.  This  is  still  appealed  to  as 
tho  most  com  pi  3to  and  authoritative  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism. 

Dischidla,  -kid'- 
i-a.  A  gen.  of 
Asclepiadacese,  I 
herbs  or  under 
shruhs.  One  spe¬ 
cies,  D.  Rafilesl- 
ana,  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  nu¬ 
merous  pitcher- 
like  appendages. 

Disciples  o  f 
Christ  (Camp- 
hellites).  An  in¬ 
dependent  sect 
holding  views 
B  u  b  s  t  a  n  t  i  a  lly 
identical  with  the  / 

Baptists,  founded  1 
in  tho  U.  8.,  1809, 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Dischidia  Rafflesiana. 
Campbell,  a  distinguished  preacher  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  from  which  ho  se¬ 
ceded,  and  his  son.  Rev.  Alexander  Camp¬ 
bell,  both  natives  of  Ireland.  The  sect 
numbers  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
communicants,  most  of  them  being  in  tho 
8.  and  W.  States. 

Discobolus,  -koh'o-lus.  In  Class.  An- 
tiq.  a  thrower  of> 
tho  discus  or  quoit;  1 
a  quoit-player.  The 
name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  his  8d 
family  of  soft- 
flnned  teleostean 
fishes.  The  lump¬ 
fish  (Cyclopterus 
Luinpus)  is  a  good 
example  of  the 
group. 

Discopbora,  -koP 
6-ra.  A  sub-class 
of  tho  Hydrozoa, 
comprising  most  of 
tho  organisms 
known  as  sca-jel- 

lies,  jelly-fishes  or  Discobolus  throw- 
sea  -  nettles.  A  Discus, 

name  sometimes  given  to  the  order  of  an¬ 
nelids,  Uirudinea,  to  which  tho  leech  be¬ 
longs. 


lYiction-balls,  -halz.  Balls  placed 
under  a  heavy  object  to  reduce  the  fric¬ 
tion,  while  that  object  is  moving  horizon¬ 
tally.  Some  swing-bridges  have  such 
balls  placed  under  them. 

IFriction-clutcb.  -klucb.  A  species  of 
loose  coupling  much  used  for  connecting 
machines  which  require  to  bo  frequently 
engaged  and  disengaged,  or  which  are 
subject  to  sudden  variations  of  resistance. 

Priction-cones,  -konz.  In  Mach,  a 
form  of  slip-coupling,  which  allows  tho 
cones  to  slip  on  any  extreme  pressure 
being  applied. 

Priction-coupling',  -kup'ling.  A  form 
of  coupling  in  which  two  shafts  are  con¬ 
nected  by  friction,  as  in  tho  friction-clutch 
and  friction-cones. 

Prlotion-powder,  -pou-der.  A  com¬ 
position  of  chlorato  of  potash  and  anti¬ 
mony,  which  readily  ignites  by  friction. 

Priday,  fri'da.  Tho  6  th  day  of  tho  week. 
Good  F.,  the  Friday  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  Easter;  which  is  kept  sacred,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
as  it  is  believed  to  be  tho  anniversary  of 
tho  day  on  which  ho  was  crucified. 

Priedlaud,  frGd'lahnt.  A  town  of  E. 
Prussia,  86  m.  8.  E.  of  Konigsberg,  noted 
for  the  great  victory,  Juno  14,  180T,  of 
tho  French  under  Napoleon  I.  over  the 
allied  Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  re¬ 
sulting  in  tho  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

Priendly  Islands  (Tonga").  An  archi¬ 
pelago  of  tho  8.  Pacific,  of  which  Ton- 
gataboo  is  tho  chief  island;  pop.  abt. 
25,000. 

Priend,  frend.  One  of  tho  Society  of 
Dissenters,  which  took  Its  rise  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
through  the  preaching  of  George  Fox. 

Arch,  that 


Frieze. 

A  coarse  woolen  cloth  hav¬ 
ing  a  shaggy  nap  on  one  side,  extensive¬ 
ly  manufactured  in  Ireland. 
Prieze-panel,  •'pan-el.  One  of  the  up¬ 
per  panels  of  a  door  of  Bi.x  panels. 

^iga,  frig'a,  la  Scand.  Myth,  tho  -wife 


Frigate. 


of  Odin,  a  goddess  corresponding  in  some 
respects  to  the  Aphrodite  of  tho  Greeks 
anci  Venus  of  the  Romans.  Called  also 
Freya. 

Prigate,  fri'gat.  A 
war  vessel  larger 
than  a  sloop  or  brig, 
and  less  than  a  ship 
of  tho  lino ;  usually 
carrying  thirty  to 
sixty  guns  on  the 
main  deck  and  on 
a  raised  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle,  or 
having  two  decks. 

Since  tho  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  irou-claa  war 

.  vessels  tho  term  has  j 
been  applied  to  those 
having  a  high  speed 
and  great  fighting 
power.  Double-banked  frigates,  such  as 
carried  guns  on  two  decks  and  had  aflush 
upper-deck.  Steam  frigates,  large  steam¬ 
ships  carrying  guns  on  a  flush  upper-deck, 
and  having  a  tier  also  on  the  lower  deck. 

Prigate- 
b  i  r  d, 

-herd.  The 
name  given 
to  a  gen. 
of  trop¬ 
ical  birds 
(Tachy- 
petes),  pel-^ 
loan  fam.' 

(Pelican- 

W-W. 

cormorants ;  a  man-of-war  bird. 

Prigid.  Zone,  frij'id.  A  space  about 
either  polo  of  tho  earth,  terminated  by  a 
parallel  of  C6i°  of  latitude,  known  as  the 
polar  circles.  At  tho  pole  the  sun  is  visi¬ 
ble  for  half  tho  year  and  invisible  the  other 
half. 

Primaire,  fro-mar.  Tho  8d  month  of 
tho  French  republican  calendar,  dating 
from  September  22,  1792.  It  commenced 
November  21,  and  ended  December  20. 

Pringe,  fVinj.  An  ornamental  append¬ 
age  to  the 


Assyrian  Fringes. 

fringes  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  as  shown 
by  tho  dresses  of  figures  on  iho  ancient 


A  Remarkable  Storehouse,  and  Work  of  Reference,  for  Almost  Every  Department  of  Human  Knowledge. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  book,  compiled  by  competent  Editors,  in  consultation  with  the  best  authorities.  It  contains  over  700  pages,  and  is  printed  from  entirely  new 

plates,  and  the  type  Is  large  and  clear.  Tliis  Cyclopaedia  is  a  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and  will  he  found  of  the  greatest  use  In  an¬ 
swering  the  ten  thousand  questions  that  constantly  arise,  in  regard  to  dates,  places,  persons,  incidents,  statistics,  etc.,  etc. 


What  the  ryclopsedia  Contains. 

The  various  Arts,  Trades,  and  Sciences,  of  necessity 
make  use  of  technical  terms,  and  these  are  so  little  used 
outside  of  those  special  branches,  that  ordinary  Diction- 
..aries  omit  a  large  share  of  them.  Among  the  technical 
terms  explained  will  he  found  those  belonging  to 


Agriculture. 

Architecture, 
r.heinistry. 

Geography. 

Horticulture. 

Hediclnc. 

Natural  History. 

And  Numerous  Other 

Among  otlmr  topics  upon  which  it  is  very  full  are; 
Biography,  inchuling  eminent  living  persons. 
History,  Literature,  and  others,  in  nearly  all 
the  various  Departments  of  Human  Knowledge. 
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Astronomy. 

Botany. 

Klnglnccrlng. 

Geology. 

mechanics. 

Physiology, 

mythology. 

-Arts  and  Sciences. 


Over  1000  Engravings.  On  account  of  tho  size 
of  the  pages,  the  engravings  are  necessarily  small,  but 
they  are  wonderfully  clear,  and  selected  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  subject  rather  than  to  make  a  show. 

■When  we  consider  the  vast  number  of  topics,  the  judg¬ 
ment  exorcised  in  their  selection,  the  conciseness  with 
which  they  are  treated,  and  the  copiousness  with  which 
they  are  illustrated,  The  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Family  Cyclopfcdia  is  a  remarkab.c  book. 

Every  one  who  reads,  should,  when  he  meets  with  a 
word  that  is  new  to  him,  or  one  the  meaning  of  which 
he  does  not  understand,  at  once  look  up  the  word  in  a  dic¬ 
tionary  or  elsewhere.  But  the  definitions  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  in  many  cases  are  found  to  be  meagre,  and 
the  meaning  must  be  sought  in  some  more  comprehensive 
work  of  reference.  Comparatively  few  ran  afford  to  pos¬ 
sess  one  of  tho  standard  Cycloptedias,  in  many  volumes. 

Consequently  the  publishers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  some  volume  sup¬ 


plementing  the  Dictionary,  somemultum  in  parvo, 
which  they  might  present  to  all  of  their  readers,  old  and 
new.  They  now  have  it  in  this  entirely  new  Cyclopae¬ 
dia,  which  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 

PRESENT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

To  every  Subscriber  (new  or  old), 
to  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
1 885,  at  $  1 .50,  whose  subscription  is 
forwarded  us  before  Jan.  I ,  ’  85,  we  will 
present  this  Cyclopsedia  at  our  office. 

Or  we  will  mail  i:  to  any  subscriber 
in  the  United  States  or  Provinces,  on 
receipt  of  1 5  cents  additional  for  pack¬ 
ing  and  postage,  making  $  1 .65  in  all. 
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Wanted. 

men,  women  and  children  to  can¬ 
vass  for  thz  American  AgricuUurikt.  Special  induce¬ 
ments  are  offered  in  the  way  of  valuable  Premiums. 
Furthermore,  those  who  wish  to  make  a  business  of 
canvassino;  will  please  immediately  address  us  for 
particulars  regarding  special  offers. 


N’e’W'  Features  for  the  New  Year. 

We  have  completed  arrangements  for  new  de¬ 
partments,  and  new  writers,  which  will  make  the 
American  Agriculturist  in  the  future  more  valuable 
and  interesting,  if  possible,  than  ever  before.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year,  agriculturel  inventions,  plans 
for  farm  buildings,  and  the  best  regions  to  migrate 
to  in  the  West,  will  leceive  special  attention.  The 
Household  and  Children’s  Departments  are  to  be 
rendered  more  interesting  with  fresh  contributors, 
while  the  schemes  for  duping  and  defrauding  un¬ 
suspecting  farmers  and  others,  are  to  be  thoroughly 
exposed. 


Why  Given? 

A  subscriber  in  Kansas  wishes  to  know  why  old 
subscribers  do  not  receive  Premiums  the  same  as 
new  ones.  If  he  will  study  our  offers  more  closely, 
he  will  discover  that  premiums  are  given  to  old 
subscribers,  as  a  reward  for  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Ourobject  in  giving 
Special  Premiums,  is  to  increase  the  circulation  of 
the  paper.  We  do  not  give  any  premiums  because 
the  journal  is  not  worth  far  more  than  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price.  Every  year  we  expect  to,  and  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  expend  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  this 
manner,  in  making  known,  and  extending  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  paper.  We  were,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  first  publishers  in  the  United  States,  to  sys¬ 
tematically  reward  the  friends  and  workers  of  a 
paper,  by  means  of  Premiums.  The  policy  so 
successfully  carried  out  in  the  past,  we  propose  to 
adhere  to  in  the  future. 


Our  Premium  Picture. 

The  warmest  encomiums  are  everywhere  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  the  elegant  Engraving,  “  Eoes  or 
Friends  ?  ”  Eemember  it  is  furnished  free  at  this 
office  to  every  subscriber,  new  and  old,  or  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  pay  for 
packing,  postage,  etc. 


The  Premium  Dictionary. 

Our  Premium  Dictionary,  given  to  every  sender 
of  a  new  subscriber,  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
we  have  completed  arrangements  for  furnishing 
50,000  more  of  them,  as  called  for.  The  offer  of  this 
Dictionary  stands  alone  by  itself.  Every  sender  of 
a  new  subscriber  at  the  regular  rate  of  $1.50  a  year 
will  receive  the  Dictionary  free  at  this  office,  or  it 
will  he  mailed  to  such  sender  on  the  receipt  of  ten 
cents  for  postage. 


Special  Premiums. 

See  page  43  for  descriptions  of  new  and  special 
Premiums  which  we  present  to  those  who  procure 
and  forward  us  Subscriptions.  They  are  in  every 
way  most  desirable. 


Premium  List. 

We  have  now  printed  50,000  more  copies  of 
the  beautiful  32-page  Premium  List  for  the  benefit, 
among  others,  of  those  subscribers  who  may  have 
lost  or  mislaid  the  one  received  in  October.  If 
every  such  subscriber  will  forward  his  name  on  a 
postal  card,  he  will  receive  a  second  copy. 

What  is  thought  of  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

See  page  42  for  expressions  of  opinion  from  old 
and  new  subscribers,  regarding  the  American  Agri- 
culturist. 


Ijive  Stock  I^otes. 

Horses. — Keguiarity  in  feeding  is  more  important 
than  is  usually  appreciated,  with  horses  as  well  as 
with  milk-producing  cows.  Wholesome  food  and 
sufficient  quantity  at  stated  times  is  essential  to 
healthful  growth  and  efficient  service.  The 
amount  of  rations  is  governed  by  the  age  of  the 
animal  and  whether  at  work  or  idle.  No  rule  in 
pounds  and  ounces  of  hay  and  grain  can  be  laid 
down  for  any  horse,  and  the  one  in  charge  needs 
good  judgment  to  keep  the  horses  in  a  strong  and 
healthy  condition.  A  knowledge  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  locomotive  would  help  many  horse 
owners  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  laws  of 
feeding.  The  amount  of  coal,  water,  etc.,  depend 
upon  the  easy  movement  of  every  part  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  and  upon  the  work  being  done.  The  horse  is 
an  engine,  and,  more  than  that,  because  it  is  a  living- 
creature  and  has  additional -wants.  Plenty  of  food 
and  water  are  only  a  part  of  the  needs  of  a  horse. 
There  should  be  a  comfortable  stable  and  all  those 
little  attentions  winch  add  .so  much  to  the  health 
of  the  animal.  Good  grooming  is  essential  to  good 
digestion.  Cleanliness  of  the  skin  is  as  necessary 
for  the  health  of  a  horse  as  for  that  of  a  man. 
The  irritation  of  the  brushing  stimulates  the 
healthful  functions  of  the  skin  ;  but  the  brushing 
may  be  too  severe.  There  is  strong  objection  to 
the  use  of  a  harsh  curry  comb.  If  a  good  stiff 
brash  is  used  daily  there  will  be  no  use  for  a  wire¬ 
toothed  comb  or  other  harsh  implement.  The 
rubbing  of  the  “running  gear”  of  a  horse  is  as 
essential  as  that  of  an  engine. 

Cows. — Milch  cows  are  generally  doing  double 
work  at  this  season,  and  should  be  fed  and  cared 
for  accordingly.  It  is  folly  to  milk  a  cow  up  to 
within  a  few  days  of  calving ;  it  is  running  the 
animal  machine  at  a  reckless  speed,  and  a  break 
will  come  somewhere.  Highly  fed  cows  require  a 
reduction  of  the  rations  as  the  period  of  calving]- 
approaches.  This  is  especially  true  of  high  bred 
animals  which  are  more  or  less  pampered.  The 
young  stock,  when  infested  with  lice,  should  have 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  kerosene 
rubbed  thoroughly  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

Sheep. — When  lambs  are  dropped  this  month  al¬ 
most  constant  care  will  be  required  for  a  few  days, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  very  cold.  It  is  often 
best  to  wrap  a  chilled  lamb  in  a  woollen  blanket,, 
and  even  to  remove  it  to  the  house  for  artificial 
warmth  by  the  fire,  and  to  stimulate  it  with  a  little 
hot  ginger  tea.  A  few  extra  early  lambs  bring 
more  in  the  spring  market  than  several  times  the 
number  of  late  ones.  The  breeding  ewes  should 
be  by  themselves  in  warm  quarters.  The  rest  of 
the  flock  need  comfortable  sheds  and  j'ards,  with 
good  hay,  straw  and  grain,  fed  regularly  with 
enough  litter  to  keep  the  floors  dry,  especially  the 
part  which  the  flock  uses  for  sleeping. 

Swine  intended  for  pork  are  now  mainly  disposed 
of,  or  should  be.  The  store  pigs  need  only  moder¬ 
ate  feeding  and  clean  warm  pens.  Provide  now 
for  young  pigs  in  May,  the  most  favorable  time  for- 
them,  as  the  weather  is  warm  and  green  foodi 
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abunJant.  If  possible  use  a  pure-bred  boar.  As  a 
rule  it  is  not  the  most  profitable  to  raise  pure-bred 
swine  for  the  pork  barrel  or  for  the  market  either. 

PoM?<ry.— Unless  the  house  be  warm  and  the  food 
wholesome  and  abundant,  the  bens  will  furnish 
very  few  eggs.  The  birds  enjoy  the  winter  sunshine. 


Work  i'll  tke  Horticultural  Departmeuts. 

A  Word  to  Fanners.— IhA  for  cultivators  “  Sum¬ 
mer  is  the  time  for  work  ;  winter  the  time  for  read¬ 
ing  and  thought,”  is  none  the  less  true  because 
said  many  times  before.  When  an  author  says : 
“There  are  no  acres  which  the  farmer  can  cultivate 
Avith  so  much  profit  as  those  within  the  boundaries 
of  his  brain,”  it  is  a  striking  way  of  stating  it,  but 
it  means  the  same  old  story,  “  Now  that  you  have 
leisure,  read  and  think.”  It  may  be  asked:  “  What 
shall  we  think  about  ?”  W^e  address  these  notes  to 
farmers  rather  than  to  horticulturists.  The  first 
point  for  every  farmer  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
country  to  settle  is  this  :  Am  I  making  the  most 
of  my  land  ?  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  those  near 
cities  and  large  manufacturing  towns  cannot  afford 
to  raise  ordinary  farm  crops.  All  the  centres  of 
dense  population  afford  markets  for  other  produce 
than  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  and  it  is  the  interest 
of  every  farmer  in  such  localities  to  ask  and  ascer¬ 
tain  how  he  can  turn  his  acres  to  the  greatest 
profit  ?  These  winter  months  should  allow  abun¬ 
dant  time  for  answering  the  question.  What  shall  I 
grow  ?  There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  culture 
that  may  be  undertaken  by  farmers  who  find  a 
change  desirable.  Orcharding,  small  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  and  the  raising  of  vegetables  or  farm  garden¬ 
ing.  Each  of  these,  especially  the  last  two,  afford 
products  that  meet  with  a  ready  sale  wherever  a 
large  population  is  concentrated.  If  orchai’ding  is 
decided  upon,  let  the  trees,  whether  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  etc.,  be  of  the  early  varieties,  and  those 
kinds  in  demand  which  cannot  be  transported  from 
long  distances.  If  small  fruits  are  to  be  grown, 
study  up  the  subject,  and  select  varieties  that  will 
cover  the  Avhole  season.  If  vegetable  raising,  usu¬ 
ally  the  easiest  for  most  farmers,  ascertain  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  market,  and  arrange  to  meet  them. 
There  is  nothing  about  either  of  these  cultures  that 
cannot  be  mastered  by  any  farmer  of  fair  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  devoting  his  land  to 
either,  he  can,  after  deducting  all  extra  expenses, 
more  then  double  the  return  per  acre  than  he  can 
get  from  any  of  the  farm  crops  proper.  Every 
farmer  near  a  market  should  take  up  this  matter 
seriously,  and  be  ready  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
advantages  of  his  location.  The  books  and 
periodicals  in  each  department  afford  a  sufficient 
guide  to  those  who  Avould  take  a  new  departure. 

Oi'Clia,i’4l  mid.  I 

The  First  Buty  Here  is  to  take  care  of  what  we 
have.  See  that  fences  and  gates  are  secure.  In 
those  unfortunate  localities  where  animals  are 
“free  commoners”— allowed  to  run  in  the  road, 
these  half-starved  four-legged  tramps  will  take  ad-  ' 
vantage  of  deep  snows  and  go  over  an  ordinary 
fence  to  browse  upon  the  twigs  of,  an  orchard. 

Babbits  and  Mice  wiil  continue  to  do  misehief. 
When  the  snow  is  deep  and  has  a  slight  crust,  rab¬ 
bits  can  reach  the  lower  branches  of  trees  and 
prune  them  after  a  “  system”  not  given  in  the 
books.  Traps  and  shot  guns  will  convert  a  nui¬ 
sance  into  a  savory  dinner.  Rubbing  the  trunks  of 
young  trees  with  fresh  meat  or  smearing  them  with 
blood  will  keep  off  rabbits.  Pack  the  snow  while 
light  around  the  base  of  the  trees,  to  repel  mice. 

Fruit  in  the  Cellar  of  the  dwelling. — Open  the  win¬ 
dows  whenever  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing.  The 
ventilation  is  important  to  the  inmates,  and  low 
temperature  prolongs  the  keeping  of  the  fruit. 

Planting  next  Spring. — If  fruit  trees  are  to  be  set 
out  next  spring,  much  of  the  work  may  be  done 
now — upon  paper;  make  apian  of  the  orchard,  se¬ 
lect  the  varieties  and  indicate  the  place  for  each. 
In  choosing  fruit  for  market,  have  but  few  kinds. 

Boot-Grafting  in  nurseries  is  carried  on  now,  the 
stocks  and  scions  being  placed  under  cover  last  fall. 


A  Great  31istaks  is  made  by  growers  of  small 
fruits  who  send  all  their  produce  to  New  York, or 
other  city  market.’,  ignoring  the  local  markets, 
which  as  a  rule  pay  much  the  best. 

Preparation  for  Planting. — The  whole  subject 
should  be  thorouglily  considered  and  selections 
made,  recollecting  that  choice  varieties  for  home 
use,  are  not  always  the  most  profitable  for  market. 

Every  Farmer.,  whether  he  markets  fruit  or  not, 
should  have  an  abundant  supply  of  small  fruits,  all 
that  the  family,  no  matter  how  large,  can  eat,  from 
the  earliest  strawberry  to  the  last  grape.  Not  only 
will  they  conduce  to  health,  but  will  greatly  help 
to  make  farm  life  acceptable  to  young  people.  The 
cost  for  a  start  need  not  be  large,  and  when  one  has 
a  few  plants  they  may  be  readily  increased. 

Kitclicii  a.ii4l  Market  ^warden. 

Though  the  season  prevents  outside  work  with 
most  of  our  readers,  there  is  no  month  when  some¬ 
thing  may  not  be  done  to  save  time  in  spring. 

A  Gardener's  Faith  in  the  return  of  “seed-time 
and  harvest,”  is  shown  by  the  large  amount  of  la¬ 
bor  and  expense  he  puts  forth;  before  results  can  be 
secured.  His  work  is  largely  one  of  preparation. 
Much  can  be  done  now  to  save  time  in  the  busy 
days  of  spring.  The  successful  gardeners  are  those 
whose  preparatory  work  is  most  complete.  The 
most  important  work  of  the  garden  at  this  season  is: 

The  Accumulation  of  Alanure. — Manure  is,  “  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,”  the  foundation  of  profitable 
gardening.  While  all  else  is  dormant,  the  heap  of 
fertilizing  material  should  be  growing.  All  home 
sources  should  be  made  the  most  of.  Horses 
should,  if  possible,  be  bedded  with  leaves,  for  the 
sake  of  the  manure  pile.  If  cattle  are  fed  on  corn 
fodder,  by  all  means  cut  it,  if  not  for  the  good  of 
the  animals,  at  least  for  that  of  the  manure.  Ar¬ 
range  to  have  the  chamber  slops,  and  all  kitchen 
refuse  not  needed  by  pigs  or  poultry,  go  to  the  pile. 

The  Poultry  House  is  an  important  source  of 
manure.  It  should  be  cleaned  at  least  once  a  week. 
If  the  fowds  are  numerous  and  the  room  small,  a 
daily  cleaning  will  pay  in  the  benefit  to  the  fowls. 
The  droppings  may  be  added  to  the  manure  heap, 
or  kept  separate  in  a  dry  place  for  special  crops. 

Manure  from  Outside  must  usually  be  purchased 
by  market  gardeners.  It  is  well  to  contract  for  the 
ydar  with  livery  stables  and  others.  Whenever  a 
load  of  “  truck  ”  goes  to  market,  the  wagon  should 
bring  back  a  load  of  manure  of  some  kind. 

Fei'tiliidng  Materials,  other  than  from  the  stable, 
are  to  be  had  in  all  large  towns.  Where  there  is  a 
brewery,  the  spent  hops,  regarded  as  valuable  as 
stable  manure,  should  be  secured.  The  refuse  of 
tanneries  and  slaughterhouses  will  makeavaluable 
addition  to  the  heap.  Wherever  there  are  manu¬ 
facturers  of  horn,  bone,  or  whalebone,  secure  the 
refuse  and  look  into  the  value  of  other  wastes. 

The  Manure  Pile  should  be  so  large  that  it  can 
not  get  chilled  through.  When  it  becomes  hot,  it 
must  be  turned  to  prevent  burning  or  “  fire-fang- 
ing.”  Build  up  the  heap  anew,  breaking  up  all 
lumps,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  outside  por¬ 
tions  will  be  on  the  Inside  of  the  new  heap. 

Other  Preparatory  Matters. — Overhaul  and  repair 
the  tools  and  implements,  and  have  duplicates  of 
parts  liable  to  wear  out  or  break,  such  as  plow 
points,  cultivator  teetli,  etc.  If  more  sashes  are 
needed  for  hot-beds,  purchase  them  in  ample  time. 

Home-Made  Appliances. — Markers  of  various  sizes 
should  be  made.  A  good  wooden  reel  for  the  gar¬ 
den  line,  is  better  than  the  poor  iron  ones  usually 
sold.  Make  a  stock  of  window  boxes  for  sowing 
seeds  in  the  house,  and  provide  a  stock  of  flats,  etc. 

Flats  or  Shallow  Boxes,  are  much  used  for  sowing 
seeds  to  be  started  in  hot-beds,  and  in  which  to 
transplant  young  seedlings.  Starch,  soap,  and 
other  boxes  from  the  store,  can  be  bought  very 
cheap,  and  each  will  make,  when  cut  apart,  three 
or  two  flats,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  box. 
Three  inches  is  amply  deep  enough  for  the  flats, 
and  for  a  number  of  uses,  two  inches  is  sufficient. 


Soil  for  Hot-Beds. — If  a  supply  has  not  been  se¬ 
cured,  take  advantage  of  the  first  thaw,  and  place 
an  ample  stock  of  rich,  light  soil  in  the  cellar, 
or  under  some  shelter  where  it  will  not  freeze. 

Hot-Beds. — For  the  majority  of  plants,  these 
should  be  ready  and  the  seeds  sown,  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  can  be  set  out  in  the  garden.  In  the 
warmer  States  they  will  be  wanted  tliis  month. 

Seeds. — W'atch  advertisements,  and  send  for  cat¬ 
alogues,  and  as  soon  as  tliey  are  at  hand,  decide 
what  seeds  must  be  purchased,  and  order  at  once. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  this  to  buyer  and  seller. 

Care  of  Stored  Crops. — Besides  preparing  for  next 
season’s  work,  it  is  necessary  to  care  for  the  stored 
crops.  These  are  chiefly  roots  and  celery.  If 
roots  arc,  unfortunately,  stored  in  the  house  cellar, 
keep  its  temperature  down  to  thirty-four  degrees. 
Use  a  thermometer,  and  when  it  shows  that 
the  temperature  is  too  high,  open  the  windows. 

Boots  and  Celery  in  Trenches. — Storing  roots,  etc., 
in  trenches,  divided  by  earth  partitions  into  pits 
of  a  few  bushels  each,  is  preferable  to  storing  in 
the  cellar.  Vv  hen  cold  weather  sets  in,  these  need 
a  final  covering  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  of 
soil,  rounded  up  so  as  to  shed  water.  In  many  lo¬ 
calities  this  is  not  needed  before  the  present  month. 
Celery,  if  covered  too  soon,  will  heat  and  decay. 
Leaves,  straw,  or  marsh  hay,  are  used  for  the  cov¬ 
ering,  which  should  be  slight  at  first,  and  finally  a 
foot  or  more  thick.  We  usually  lay  boards  roof-wise 
over  this  covering,  to  facilitate  getting  out  the 
celery,  when  the  trenches  are  covered  with  snow.. 


S^lowei*  C<:ii'«lcii  mtd. 

Little  can  be  done  here  just  now.  If  snow  lodges 
in  evergreen  trees,  shake  it  out  at  once,  before  it 
gets  icy,  or  the  branches  may  be  broken,  as  the 
lower  ones  are  especially  liable  to  be,  by  the  set¬ 
tling  of  heavy  snow  upon  them.  This  may  need 
shovelling  away. . . .  When  snow  hides  the  roads  and 
walks,  unless  they  are  marked  by  wires  stretched 
on  stakes,  people  Avill  drive  or  walk  a  straight  line 
for  the  house,  and  thus  often  injure  small  shrubs 
on  the  lawn.  This  may  still  be  done  during  a  thaw. 

- In  mild  spells,  shrubs  maybe  pruned.  Some 

of  them  produce  their  flowers  from  buds  formed 
last  summer,  and  others  upon  the  growth  of  the 
current  season.  Tliey  had  better  go  unpruned,  than 
to  allow  one  not  understanding  this,  to  work  upon 
them.  While  the  latter  kind  may  be  cut  back 
severely,  the  others  only  need  judicious  thinning 

CjJi-oeii-Jioisse  and '^Viinlow  Cii'ai'doii. 

Bulbs  potted  last  fall  may  be  brought,  a  few 
pots  at  a  time,  to  the  window  or  green-house,  and 
given  water,  gradually  at  first,  and  more  as  the 
leaves  increase.  When  the  flowers  fade,  cut  them 
away,  but  keep  the  leaves  in  a  growing  state  'until 
they  also  begin  to  fade.  Then  cut  away  these  and 
take  the  pots  to  the  cellai-.  In  spring  plant  the 
bulbs  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  will  flower, 
but  not  so  finely  as  at  first . . .  .Water  plants  in  pots 
as  they  seem  to  need  it.  It  is  better  to  allow  them 
to  suffer  a  little  and  show  that  they  require  water, 
than  to  water  all  alike  daily.  If  this  be  done  the 
soil  in  tlie  pot  will  be  in  the  condition  of  mud,  and 
the  plant  grow  sickly  and  die.... Dust  is  a  great 
enemy  to  house  plants.  Contrive  a  screen  of  light 
fabric  to  cover  them  when  the  room  is  swept. 
Plants  with  thick,  smooth  leaves  should  have 
them  washed  weekly,  using  a  sponge  or  soft  cloth. 
Otlicrs  may  be  showered,  first  setting  the  pots  in  a 

bath-tub  or  sink - Insects  in  the  green-house  are 

for  the  most  part  kept  under  by  a  weekly  fumiga- 
.tion  with  tobacco-smoke.  House  plants  may  be 
treated  with  tobacco  water,  to  be  followed  after  an 
hour  by  a  showering  of  pure  water.  Remove  scale 
insects  and  mealy  bugs  by  hand ;  it  is  .the  best 
remedy. . .  .When  chrysanthemums  cease  blooming 
cut  the  stems  away  and  remove  the  pots  to  the  cel¬ 
lar - A  green-house  is,  of  course,  provided  with 

means  of  ventilation,  which  should  be  employed 
judiciously,  according  to  the  outside  temperature. 
House  plants  often  suffer  for  want  of  fresh  air. 
Letting  down  the  windows  at  the  top,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day,  will  greatly  benefit  the  plants. 
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Plans  and  Description  of  a  Small  Barn. 

BY  “bUBB  oak.” 

For  general  dimensions  see  drawings,  and  for 
timber,  etc.,  see  estimates  below.  The  foundation 


lined  plank.  All  the  doors  are  made  of  inch  dressed 
and  matched  flooring  six  inches  wide.  The  floors 
over  horse  and  cow  stables  are  eight-inch  matched 
boards.  The  outside  covering  of  inch  stock  boards 
twelve  inches  wide,  dressed  and  battened.  The 
cornice  of  the  main  building  projecting  about 


walls  are  started  in  a  trench  below  frost  and  laid  in 
mortar  above  the  grade,  eighteen  inches  high  by 
eighteen  inches  thick,  faced  and  pointed,  with  the 
sills  imbedded  and  suitable  openings  left  in  the 
walls  for  ventilation.  The  horse  stable  is  nine 
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Fig.  3.— GEOtTND  PLAN  OP  THE  BAEN. 


feet  high  between  timbers ;  its  floor  of  two-ineh 
plank  laid  with  three-inch  slope,  the  planks  doubled 
in  the  stalls.  It  is  fitted  up  with  mangers,  feed 
boxes,  harness-room,  etc.,  as  shown.  The  cow  stable 
is  eight  feet  high  between  timbers  ;  floor  of  two-inch 


twenty-eight  inches,  is  finished  in  good  style  with 
'  neat  crown  moulding.  Ends  of  rafters  cut  to  pat¬ 
tern  as  shown  (fig. 7).  Outlookers  are  cut  in  the  same 
style  in  the  gables.  The  roof  is  covered  with  the 
best  quality  of  shingles.  Cupola  as  shown  on  ele¬ 
vations,  made  thorough¬ 
ly  watertight  around  its 
base.  Rafters  doubled 
and  made  four  by  six 
inches  under  cupola. 
The  tops  of  the  centre 
bents  are  secured  by  iron 
rods  as  seen  in  fig.  4. 
The  large  doors  are  hung 
with  three  heavy  forged 
strap  and  hook  hinges  to 
each.  All  other  doors 
are  hung  with  T  hinges, 
and  provided  with  all 
necessary  hooks,  hasps, 
latches,  etc.  The  out¬ 
side  is  painted  two  coats 
of  iron  or  other  prepared 
paints,  of  colors  to  suit 
the  owner.  All  material 
for  the  small  barn  to 
be  flrst-class  of  its  kind,  and  the  entire  building  to 
be  thoroughly  and  completely  finished,  as  specified. 

K^timate  for  Barn. 

Timber,  862/8  inches.  Length 


Home-Made  Incubators. 

Several  subscribers  who  have  read  the  recent  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  American  Agriculturist  on  this  subject, 
wish  to  know  what  success  has  been  obtained, especi¬ 
ally  in  using  the  machines,  packing  in  sawdust,  etc. 

Mr.  “C.  E.  M.,”  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  asks  for  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  all  the  parts  of  a 
machine  to  hold  seven  hun¬ 
dred  eggs,  best  mode  of  ven¬ 
tilation — in  short,  all  details 
for  constructing  a  successful 
incubator.  Most  of  these  in¬ 
quiries  are  answered  in  the 
following  from  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
author  of  the  article  in  our 
June,  1883,  number,  which 
called  out  the  above  requests: 
— Nearly  all  the  makers  of  in¬ 
cubators  have  testimonials  in 
proof  of  their  efficiency,  and 
some  of  them  are  excellent. 
The  inquiries  now  are  about 
those  “home-made.”  Two 
methods  of  construction  were 
adopted  for  the  trials ;  sev¬ 
eral  made  by  the  operators 
and  heated  by  lamps,  hatched 
well.  The  average  percentage 
of  chickens  may  be  safely 
stated  at  sixty  per  cent. 
One  gentleman  secured  over 
eighty  per  eent  from  three 
trials,  with  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  eggs, 
one  thousand  chicks  being  hatched.  One  incubator, 
which  was  operated  by  drawing  off  cold  water  from 
a  tank  daily,and  replacing  it  with  heated  water,  gave 
fifty  per  cent.  In  every  case  the  operators  were  nov¬ 
ices.  The  secret  of  success  is  in  the  storage  of  heat 
by  the  sawdust  packing  which,  when  fully  warm¬ 
ed,  gives  off  the  heat  very  slowly,  thus  preventing 


Fig.  4. — BAT  SIDE  OF  DEIVEWAT. 


plank  sloping  one  and  one-half  inch  back  to  the 
drop.  It  is  fitted  with  stanchions  (fig.  8),  manger, 
etc.,  as  shown.  The  driveway  floor  is  of  two-inch 
plank  dressed  and  matched,  or  square  edged  and 


2  sills, 
2  sills, 
S  sills, 
2  sills, 
1  sill. 


5  To  be  )  .30  feet 
I  spliced  (  .28  feet 

. 32  feet 

. 16  feet 

13  ft.,  Ido..  12  feet 


6  by  6  inches.  Length 

8  plate  braces . 12  feet 

6  pieces . 16  feet 

4  62/  4  inches. 

30  pieces,  . 16  feet 

30  pieces,  . 12  feet 

20  pieces,  . 18  feet 

20  pieces . 14  feet 

2  62/  8  inches. 

130  joists . 16  feet 

2 1  joists . 14  feet 

2  62/  6  inches. 

40  rafters,  . 21  feet 

16  rafters,  . 20  feet 

12  pieces,  . 16  feet 

50  pieces,  2  by  4 . 18  feet 

.  .  $220.53 


4  beams . 32  feet 

2  plates,  j  To  be  i  ,26  feet 
2  plates,  1  siiliced  ?  .18  feet 
8  posts,  18ft.&2do.l6feet 

7  by  7  inches. 

2  plates,  5  To  be  )  .26  feet 
2  plates,  (  spliced  J  .18  feet 

8  posts,  . 10  feet 

2  pieces,  6  by  8  inch  .16  feet  ^ _ .  . 

Total,  12,252  feet,  ®  $18.00  per  1,000  feet 

2,800  feet  roofing,  ®  $12.00  per  1.000 .  33.60 

19,000  shingles,  ®  $4.;  0  per  M .  85.50 

2,000  feet,l  by  12  in.stock  boards,18ft.long,  @  $17.00.  34.00 

4,000  feet,l  by  12  in.stock  boards,16 ft.  long,  ®  $17.00.  68.00 

1,500  feet,  matched  flooring,  16  ft.  long,  @$20.00.  30.00 

2,200feet,2by  12  in.  planks,  16  ft.  long,  @$16.00.  85.20 

300  feet,  2  by  12  in.  planks,  10  t.  long,  @$16.00.  4.80 

850 feet,  2  by  12  in.  planks,  12  ft.long,@$18.00.  15.30 

2,800  feet  battens,  @  80  cts.  per  100 .  22.40 

12  windows,  4  lights  each,  12  by  14  glass  @$1.25.  15.00 

4  do.  5  do.  do.  12  by  14  glass  ®  $1.25.  5.00 

Mouldings,  $10.00  ;  foundation,  $40.00 .  50  00 

Carpenter  work,  $225.00 ;  painting,  $50.00 .  275.00 

Spikes,  nails,  bolts,  trimmings,  etc; .  50.67 


Total  Cost.. 


$945.00 


In  giving  the  estimates  of  cost,  the  prices  for 
building  materials  are  those  of  the  large  markets. 
They  will  vary  somewhat  in  difierent  localities. 


Fig.  5. — STABLE  SIDE  OP  DEIVEWAT. 

sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The  thicker  the 
packing  of  sawdust,  the  longer  the  retention  of 
heat,  but  of  course  this  increases  the  dimensions  of 
the  incubator  without  corresponding  increase  of 
capacity.  The  hot-water  incubator  is  the  safest, 
as  no  lamps  are  used.  To  hold  one  hundred  eggs, 
the  tank  should  be  eighteen  inches  wide  and  thirty 
inches  long,  and  the  depth  not  less  than  twelve 
inches,  as  the  deeper  it  is  the  greater  the  volume  of 


Fig.  6. — SECTION  OF  HOESE  STABLE. 

water,  and  the  longer  will  the  heat  be  retained. 
The  tank  is  larger  than  the  drawer,  as  the  former 
rests  on  supports,  while  the  drawer  slides  in  and 
out  under  it.  The  ventilator  and  drawer  are  of 
the  same  dimensions  (making  allowance  for  the 
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packing),  and  would  therefore  be  an  inch  all  around 
less  than  the  tank,  or  sixteen  by  twenty-eight. 
Every  two  inches  added  to  the  length  of  the  tank 
gives  room  for  another  row  of  eggs.  The  largest 
incubators  used  in  Hammonton  are  three  feet  wide 
and  four  feet  long,  the  capacity  being  a  little  over 
three  hundred  eggs.  To  hold  seven  hundred  eggs, 
the  drawer  should  be  about  four  feet  wide  and  six 


feet  long.  The  incubators  are  ventilated  by  pure 
air  passing  under  the  bottom,  then  through  tin 
tubes  just  under  the  egg  drawer,  while  the  heat  is 
radiated  upon  the  eggs  from  the  tank  above.  The 
illustrations  in  the  June  AmeHcan  Agriculturist  covi- 
veya  very  good  idea  of  the  tank  incubator,  accom¬ 
panied  by  descriptions  of  the  several  parts.  This 
brief  statement  being  a 
reply  to  special  inquiries, 
those  who  have  not  read 
the  June  descriptions 
should  do  so.  Many 
suppose  that  incubators 
require  but  little  care, 
and  numerous  mistakes 
are  the  result.  To  hatch 
successfully,  any  opera¬ 
tor  should  be  willing  to 


Fig.  8.  THE  STAUCHIONS. 


devote  as  much  time  and  labor  to  the  management 
of  incubators  as  he  would  to  other  important  pains¬ 
taking  enterprises  that  are  expected  to  be  profitable. 


The  Public  Domain, 


H.  A.  HAIOn. 

The  “  National  Domain”  embraces  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  under  the  domain,  jurisdiction,  or  government 
of  the  United  States,  including  main-land,  islands 
and  water.  By  the  last  census  this  amounts  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  Alaska)  to  3,025,600  square  miles,  made 
up  of  2,970,000  square  miles  of  land  and  55,600 
square  miles  of  water  in  its  lakes,  rivers,  bays,  etc. 
— or  1,900,800,000  acres  of  land.  Alaska  is  not  yet 
surveyed,  but  is  roughly  estimated  at  577,390 
square  miles,  which,  added  to  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  makes  the  total  “  National  Domain”  3,602,990 
square  miles.  Allowing  same  proportion  for  Alas¬ 
ka  (536,780  land,  10,610  water)  we  have  in  our  Na¬ 
tional  Domain  60,210  square  miles  of  water  area, 
and  3,536,780  of  land,  or  2,263,539,200  acres,  enough 
to  supply  160  acres,  such  as  it  is,  to  each  of 
fourteen  and  one-seventh  million  persons. 

The  term  “Public  Domain”  applies  especially  to 
lands  owned  in  fee  by  the  Government,  with  full 
right  to  dispose  of  them.  Since  its  foundation  the 
Government  has  owned  nearly  3,000,000  square 
miles,  or  nearly  2,000,000,000  acres  of  land  (2,894,233 
square  miles=l, 852,310,400  acres).  Of  this  a  little 
over  one-third,  or  630,000,000  acres,  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  up  to  the  last  census,  including  100,000,000 
acres  pledged  to  the  railroads.  So  w’e  see  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  still  quite  a  good  deal  of  land 
including  swamp  waste,  etc.  [About;  45,000,000 
acres  were  parted  with  up  to  July,  1883,  since  the 
census  report  of  1880. — Ed.] 

How  Acquired, — The  lands  constituting  the 
public  domain  were  acquired  by  treaty,  by  cession 


from  States,  and  by  purchase.  All  lands  in  the 
United  States  formerly  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
passed  to  our  Government  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluding  the  Revolutionary  War.  Large  tracts 
claimed  by  certain  of  the  States  were  ceded  by 
them  to  the  General  Government.  The  territory 
so  acquired  embraced  the  present  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  part  of 
Minnesota,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  They  were 
held  by  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas  aud  Georgia  under  British 
grants.  Lands  have  since  been  purchased  from 
France,  Spain,  Mexico,  Texas  and  Russia. 

Its  Cost. — No  price  was  paid  for  the  lands  ac¬ 
quired  from  Great  Britain  or  ceded  by  the  States. 
The  purchase  from  France  was  made  in  1803,  under 
President  Jefferson.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who 
was  then  First  Consul,  acted  for  the  French  Re¬ 
public.  This  purchase  embraced  all  of  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  In¬ 
dian  Territories,  and  a  part  of  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Minnesota.  The  cost  was  §15,000,000, 
besides  certain  liabilities  assumed  by  the  United 
States,  which  ultimately  brought  the  cost  up  to 
over  §27,000,000.  This  sum  seemed  at  that  time  a 
very  large  one ;  but  as  the  tract  contained 
757,000,000  acres,  the  cost  was  oidy  a  trifle  over 
Bi  cents  per  acre!  Florida  was  purchased  from 
Spain  in  1819,  in  Jefferson’s  administration,  for 
§5,000,000,  paid  in  bonds  on  which  about  §1,500,000 
of  interest  accrued  before  their  maturity  ;  so  that 
the  cost  was  really  about  $6,500,000,  or  17*/io  cents 
per  acre,  as  it  contained  about  38,000,000  acres. 
There  were  two  purchases  from  Mexico  ;  one  in 
1848  under  President  Polk,  and  another  in  1853 
under  President  Pierce.  The  first  included  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  part  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado.  It  contained  in  round  num¬ 
bers  334,500,000  acres,  and  cost  $15,000,000,  or  ii 
cents  per  acre.  The  last,  known  as  the  “  Gladsen 
purchase,”  included  a  strip  of  land  called  the 
Mesilla  Valley,  lying  in  the  present  territories  of 
Arizona  aud  New  Mexico,  on  their  southern  boun¬ 
daries.  It  contained  29,000,000  acres,  and  cost 
$10,000,000,  or  34Vio  cents  per  acre. 

The  purchase  from  Texas  was  made  in  1850,  un¬ 
der  President  Fillmore.  It  included  about  65,000,- 
000  acres  lying  in  Kansas,  Colorado  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  cost  $16,000,000,  or  24(/i.j  cents  per  acre. 

The  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  was  at  the 
lowest  price  per  acre  of  any  land  that  Uncle  Sam 
has  bought.  It  included  about  370,000,000  acres, 
and  cost  $7,200,000,  not  quite  2  cents  per  acre, 
or  only  l’%o  cents  per  acre. 

The  entire  public  domain  has  cost  a  little  over 
$88,000,000,  or  4i  cents  per  acre.  But  the  expenses 
of  surveying  it  have  thus  far  amounted  to  about 
$50,000,000,  and  the  expenses  of  quieting  the  Indian 
titles  the  enormous  sum  of  about  $200,000,000. 
So  that  the  public  domain  has  really  cost  about 
$330,000,000,  or  about  18  cents  an  acre  ! 

Hov'  Disposed  Of. — This  vast  public  domain  has 
been  a  coveted  prize  for  which  schemers  have 
schemed  and  lobbiests  have  lobbied.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  20,000  propositions,  involving 
grants  of  land  for  all  conceivable  objects,  have 
failed  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  much  honor  and  praise  is  due  to  the  men  on 
the  Congressional  Committees  having  the  public 
lands  in  charge.  But  many  schemes  have  been 
successful,  some  of  them  of  questionable  proprie¬ 
ty,  yet  upon  the  whole  the  public  domain  has  been 
and  is  being  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  following  are  the  principal  items  :  Cash  sales, 
including  preemptions,  commuted  homesteads, 
etc.,  about  175,000,000  acres ;  donations,  about 
4,000,000  acres  ;  military  and  naval  land  bounties, 
about  62,000,000  acres  ;  railroad  land  grants,  about 
156,000,000  acres ;  canal  grants,  about  5,000,000 
acres;  homesteads,  about  60,000,000  acres  ;  swamp 
lands  given  to  States,  about  70,000,000  acres ; 
schools,  seminaries  and  agricultural  colleges,  about 
79,000,000  acres ;  lands  held  under  the  Timber 
Culture  Act,  about  11,000,000  acres. 

The  railroads  have  been  most  successful  in  get¬ 


ting  lands  from  the  Government.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Road,  which  has  just  been  completed,  had  a 
grant  of  42,000,000  million  acres — the  largest  ever 
given  to  any  corporation — being  an  area  nearly  as 
large  as  the  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  New  Jersey,  or  nearly  equalling  Wis¬ 
consin.  Though  the  Government  still  owns  an 
enormous  amount  of  territory  the  arable  agricul¬ 
tural  public  lands  are  being  rapidly  absorbed.  It  is 
estimated  that  exclusive  of  certain  lands  in  the 
Southern  States  there  does  not  remain  more  than 
15,000,000  acres  which  can  be  cultivated  without 
irrigation  or  other  artificial  means.  And  these  are 
being  very  rapidly  taken.  The  facilities  afforded  per¬ 
sons  in  over-crowded  foreign  countries  for  reaching 
these  lands  and  the  generous  liberality  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  giving  them  all  farms,  leave  nothing  to 
wonder  at  in  the  enormous  emigration  which  is 
taking  place.  From  $100  to  $200  per  person  will 
cover  the  expenses  of  an  emigrant  journey  from 
most  of  the  European  countries  to  the  free  lands  of 
the  West.  Under  the  existing  laws  persons  from 
such  countries,  after  declaring  their  intention  to 
become  citizens,  can  get  160  acres  under  the  home¬ 
stead  act,  and  another  adjoining  160  acres  under 
the  timber  culture  act.  Every  head  of  a  family 
can  do  this,  and  every  other  member  of  the  family 
except  the  mother,  of  over  twenty-one  years  old, 
can  do  the  same.  If  an  emigrant  has  a  family  of 
five  children,  .all  of  age,  he  can  get  nearly  2,000 
acres  of  land  from  the  Government  for  the  mere 
taking.  There  can  be  no  serious  confliets  between 
labor  and  capital,  no  real  oppression  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  elasses  by  monopolists,  and  no  possible  pre¬ 
tense  of  excuse  for  communistic  doctrines  in  this 
country  so  long  as  such  a  condition  of  things  exist. 


Elevating  a  Slaughtered  Beef. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Blackwood,  of  Washougal,  Washing¬ 
ton  Ter.,  sends  us  a  sketch  and  description  of  a 
very  simple,  yet  powerful  method  of  elevating  a 
slaughtered  beef,  which  a  single  man  can  easily 


method  of  raising  a  beef. 


operate.  To  any  suitable  support  overhead,  fasten 
the  two  ends  of  a  strong  rope,  letting  its  middle 
portion  down  to  the  desired  hight.  Insert  a  round 
gambrel  in  the  hind  legs,  and  bring  the  middle  of 
the  rope  around  its  center.  Place  a  stick  long 
enough  for  a  lever  through  the  loop  of  the  rope,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  Carrying  this  round  coils 
the  rope  with  much  force.  [If  the  gambrel  be  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  lever  two  feet  long,  one 
hundred  pounds  force  applied  at  the  end,  will  lift 
twelve  hundred  lbs.;  on  a  three  foot  lever,  eighteen 
hundred  lbs.,  and  so  on.  Eds]. — The  carcass  can 
be  held  at  any  point,  by  placing  a  stick  between 
the  upper  end  of  the  lever  and  Ihe  ropes.  If  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted,  when  the  rope  reaches  the  legs 
of  the  beef  it  will  spread  the  quarters  apsirt. 


Ventilate  the  Cattle  Stable.— Stabled  ani¬ 
mals  require  much  fresh  air,  and  to  secure  it  there 
must  be  a  way  of  escape  for  the  foul  gases  form 
ing  in  the  stable.  Confinement  in  a  closely 
built  stable  is  liable  to  bring  on  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  other  serious  diseases  in  the  cattle. 
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A  Weeding  Hook  or  Hoe. 


Mr.  P.  S.  Dorlaud,  of  Deans’  Corner,  N.  Y.,  sends 
Tis  full  size  sketches  for  making  what  he  considers 
the  best  “  Weeding  Hook”  he  has  ever  used.  A 
steel  bar  oue-and-one-quarter  inch  wide  and  one- 
quarter  inch  thick,  ten  inches  long,  is  hammered 
into  the  form  shown  in  figure  2,  the  edges  of  the 
blade  being  made  sharp  by  the  smith  and  ground. 
It  is  bent  in  the  form  shown  in  figure  1,  and  the 
sliank  fastened  in  a  hoe  handle  of  good  length. — 
[This  is  practically  the  “bayonet hoe,”  now  sold  at 
many  implement  stores.  We  have  used  one  many 


f 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

years,  and  for  working  among  plants,  using  the  flat 
edge  like  a  common  hoe,  have  found  it  preferable 
to  any  other  garden  implement  designed  for  the 
same  purposes.  Indeed,  it  has  usually  taken  the 
place  of  the  common  hoe  after  seed  planting,  not 
only  in  the  garden,  but  frequently  tor  field  beans, 
corn,  etc. — Ed.] 


Ths  Tobacco  Ferment  in  Hookertown. 

Seth  Twiggs  came  in  to  my  barn  floor,  where  I 
was  threshing  beans,  with  an  extra  amount  of  smoke 
curling  up  from  his  old  stump  of  a  pipe,  and 
greeted  me  with,  “Have  you  heerd  on’t?” 

“  Hecrd  o’  what?”  said  I;  “there’s  are  a  good 
many  things  stirring  in  these  days  of  telephones  ;  a 
man  can  hardly  lead  his  horse  to  water,  but  it  is  re- 
l^orted  in  Hartford.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  said  Seth,  “  but  this  didn’t  come 
over  the  wires,  but  happened  right  here  in  Hooker- 
town.  You  see  Mr.  Spooner’s  sermon  agin  to¬ 
bacco  raisin’,  and  chewin’,  and  smokin’,  has  raised 
the  dander  on  a  good  many  heads,  and  we  are  gwine 
to  discuss  the  tobacco  question  in  the  club  at  the 
school-house  to-morrow  night,  at  early  candle-light. 
Squire  Way  is  coming  up  from  Shadtown,  and  you 
chaps  that  are  runniu’  down  the  tobacco  crop,  and 
turning  up  your  noses  at  tobacco  smoke,  will  jest 
ketch  it,  see  if  you  don’t.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “I’ve  been  catching  tobacco 
smoke  a  good  many  years  when  Seth  Twigg’s  pipe 
is  ’round,  and  if  there’s  anything  worse  than  that 
at  the  club,  I’d  like  to  see  it.  I’ll  be  on  hand.” 

“  Say,  Squire,  is  Miss  Bunker  a  gwine  ?  You  see, 
Tirzah  would  like  to  go,  if  the  other  wimmen  do.” 

“No  ;  Sally’s  mind  was  made  up  a  good  while 
ago,  and  though  she  says  she’s  open  to  conviction, 
I’d  like  to  see  the  man  or  woman  that  would  under¬ 
take  to  convict  her.  There  has  been  no  tob.acco 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  house  since,  not  even  to  kill 
lice  on  the  calves.” 

The  sermon  Seth  spoke  of  was  from  the  text, 
“Abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the 
soul,”  in  which  Mr.  Spooner  showed,  to  his  own 
satisfaction  at  least,  that  the  tobacco  habit  was 
one  of  these  lusts,  and  gave  the  strongest  kind  of 
proof  from  scientific  authority  that  it  did  make  war 
upon  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  Then,  as  his 
first  “inference,”  if  it  was  wrong  for  a  man  to  in¬ 
jure  his  health  and  destroy  his  body,  as  many  were 
doing,  it  was  wrong  to  grow  the  weed,  and  to  traffic 


in  it;  the  growers  and  the  venders  were  accom¬ 
plices  in  the  crime.  It  was  these  “  inferences  ”  that 
gave  offence,  and  started  the  ferment  in  Hooker- 
town  parish.  Mr.  Spooner  never  dodges  any  re¬ 
sponsibility,  or  undertakes  to  ride  two  horses 
headed  in  opposite  directions.  He  is  square-footed 
in  the  pulpit,  and  we  listened  patiently  for  his  views 
on  the  moral  rases  of  tobacco,  and  on  other  things. 

It  is  fair  to  look  at  the  financial  dr’dt  of  the 
tobacco  crop,  at  the  farmer’s  club,  and  in  the 
aga-icultural  journals.  Hookertown  has  an  expe¬ 
rience  w’ith  it  of  a  dozen  years,  or  more,  and 
it  may  interest  some  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  who  are  expecting  to  make  their  fortunes 
in  the  business,  to  know  the  results.  However 
profitable  it  may  be  in  other  sections,  it  is  blue  ruin 
here.  Our  fanners  went  into  it  with  large  expecta¬ 
tions  of  making  money,  of  finding  it  an  easy  road 
to  fortune.  Mortgages  were  to  be  paid  off,  bank- 
accounts  opened,  old  houses  repaired,  new  ones  fur¬ 
nished,  and  rag  carpets  to  give  place  to  Brussels, 
with  pianos,  and  silk  dresses — in  short,  a  new  order 
of  things,in-door  and  out.  Exaggerated  stories  were 
circulated  of  its  profits,  such  as  that  an  acre  of  the 
weed  could  be  sold  for  a  thousand  dollars,  with 
clean  culture  and  a  favorable  season.  The  less 
prosperous  and  careful  farmers  jumped  at  the 
chance  of  paying  debts,  and  making  money.  Jake 
Frink,  with  his  usual  fondness  for  new  enterprises, 
and  forgetting  his  many  failures,  run  in  debt  five 
hundred  dollars  for  a  tobacco  barn.  His  son,  Kier 
Frink,  up  in  the  White  Oaks,  stopped  burning  and 
peddling  charcoal,  and  with  a  few  other  coal  ped¬ 
dlers  started  tobacco  patches.  Deacon  Smith  was 
carried  away  with  the  craze,  and  his  finest  meadow 
became  a  tobacco  field.  Judge  Hubbard,  whose 
fine  mansion  overlooks  the  river,  built  a  large  to¬ 
bacco  barn  costing  six  thousand  dollars,  for  curing 
ten  acres.  The  barns  went  up  in  all  directions, 
great  and  small,  according  to  the  means  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  owners. 

Well,  after  a  dozen  years  of  trial  and  costly  experi¬ 
ence,  we  have  got  down  to  hard  pan,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  facts  are  visible.  The  man  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Hookertown  who  has  made  a  fortune  by  raising 
tobacco.  Some  have  quit  the  business,  and  even 
those  who  continue  it,  admit  that  it  does  not  pay  at 
present  prices.  The  big  barn  stands  empty,  and  as 
Mr.  Spooner  rides  by,  he  quotes  from  Paul,  “They 
that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  a  snare,  etc.”  The  brush 
pasture  acreage  is  increasing,  and  the  heavy  busi¬ 
ness  on  many  farms,  now,  is  carting  wood  and  tim¬ 
ber  to  the  river  landings,  to  raise  money  to  pay  help. 
Sugaring  down  the  experience,  we  have  these  facts  ; 

1.  The  tobacco  crop  requires  a  good  deal  of 
capital  to  make  it  itrofltable.  A  good  barn,  built 
or  made  over  for  the  purpose,  is  essential  to 
success.  Only  heavy  manuring  and  skilled  labor 
will  make  it  pay,  and  both  are  expensive. 

2.  It  is  an  exacting  crop  to  raise,  cure,  pack,  and 
sell,  requiring  more  watchfulness  than  most  other 
crops.  Starting  the  plants  requires  close  attention  ; 
transplanting  needs  a  wet  spell  when  rains  are  often 
wanting;  cultivation  must  be  frequent  and  thor¬ 
ough  ;  topping  and  worming  must  be  looked  after  ; 
and  as  maturity  approaches,  there  is  great  peril  of 
the  early  frosts,  and  liability  to  damage  or  total  loss. 
After  harvesting  there  is  need  of  watching  in  cur¬ 
ing  the  leaf,  and  experience  and  skill  in  regulating 
temperature  and  air.  Then,  stripping  and  proper 
packing  depend  much  upon  the  state  of  the  weather. 
There  is  little  rest  from  anxiety,  from  planting 
until  the  sale. 

3.  It  is  more  uncertain  than  most  other  crops. 
There  is  one  crisis  after  another,  from  June  to  De¬ 
cember,  and  when  ready  for  sale,  the  price  is 
unsteady  and  often  below  the  cost  of  production. 
There  is  a  gambling  element  about  it  not  friendly 
to  industrious  habits. 

4.  It  tends  to  divert  farmers  from  more  legitimate 
crops,  which  feed  and  clothe  the  race.  This  does 
neither,  but  sends  sickness  and  poverty  into  many 
a  home.  The  grains,  vegetables,  and  grasses,  beef, 
pork,  mutton,  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  and  eggs,  are 
necessaries  of  life. 

5.  There  is  little  or  no  manure  in  this  crop.  The 
stalks,  if  kept  upon  the  farm,  arc  indeed  a  good 


fertilizer,  but  there  is  comparatively  little  of  this 
residue.  A  ton  of  hay,  consumed  in  the  barn,  makes 
five  dollars’  worth  of  manure,  if  properly  cared  for, 
and  a  ton  of  clover  hay,  nine  dollars’  worth.  All 
animal  products  make  manure  to  enrich  the  farm. 

6.  But  tobacco  growing,  as  usually  practised, 
runs  out  the  farm.  A  few  acres  may  grow  fat,  but 
there  is  leanness  in  every  other  spot.  Meadows  run 
out  and  pastures  grow  up  to  brush,  and  there  is  less 
grass  and  hay,  fewer  cattle,  less  butter  and  cheese. 
If  a  man  gets  a  little  money  in  bank  with  this  crop, 
he  is  likely  to  lose  his  farm  as  a  machine  for  mak¬ 
ing  crops.  The  deserted  farms,  the  old  chimney 
stacks,  the  increase  of  brush  and  forests,  where  the 
plow  and  the  scythe  once  gathered  their  harvests, 
are  sad  commentaries  upon  the  tendencies  of  this 
industry.  If  any  man  wants  to  go  into  this  busi¬ 
ness,  let  him  hear  the  wisdom  of  Hookertown,  as 
she  cries  on  every  street — “Don’t !” 

Yours  to  command, 

Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

Ho6kertown,  Ct.,  December  7, 1883. 


A  Cheap  Good  Sa’w-Horse. 

Having  a  rough  lot  of  fire-wood,  eight  to  fifteen 
feet  long,  irregular  round  sticks,  straight  and 
crooked,  from  two  to  seven  inches  or  more  in  di¬ 
ameter,  we  made  a  saw-horse  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  that  has  done  good  service  all  the  past  year, 
and  is  as  good  now  as  ever.  An  oak  stick  averag¬ 
ing  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  was  selected  from  the 
wood-pile,  and  a  piece  five  feet  long  cut  off.  Two 
one-and-a-half  inch  auger  holes  were  bored  near 
each  end,  not  quite’  opposite  each  other,  to  avoid 
weakening  the  timber  at  one  point,  and  four  strong 
sticks  from  the  same  wood-pile  were  driven  in  for 
legs  a  little  under  two  feet  long,  and  standing  well 
slanting  outward.  Six  one-inch  auger  holes  were 
bored  in  the  top,  and  split  out  pegs  eight  or  ten 
inches  long  were  driven  in,  in  a  position  to  firmly 
hold  the  wood  to  be  sawed.  The  two  pegs  of  each 
pair  are  not  directly  opposite,  but  separated  far 
enough  for  the  saw  cut  to  run  down  between  them. 


A  LONG  SAW  BUCK. 


Of  the  first  pair  one  is  four  inches  from  the  end, 
and  the  other  seven  inches  back.  The  second  pair 
is  fifteen  inches  back  of  these,  and  the  other  in  the 
farther  end  of  the  horse,  these  last  answering  as  a 
support  to  the  long  end  of  the  wood  to  be  cut,  the 
other  two  pairs  being  used  as  the  saw-horse.  When 
a  stick  is  reduced  to  five  feet  or  so  in  length,  it 
is  drawn  forward  and  wholly  supported  on  the 
two  pair  of  pins  near  together.  The  whole  is  solid, 
cheap,  and  thoroughly  convenient  and  effective. 


Young  Trees  on  the  Prairies. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  secure  Cottonwood  cut¬ 
tings.  This  tree  is  not  specially  commended,  but 
as  many  will  continue  to  plant  it,  some  suggestions 
based  on  experience  are  offered. — 1.  Take  no  cut¬ 
tings  from  other  than  thrifty,  vigorous  young 
trees,  of  an  erect  clear-limbed  habit  of  growth. — 
2.  Cuttings  should  be  a  foot  long,  and  be  set  in  a 
slanting  direction,  so  as  to  leave  but  one  bud 
above  the  ground.  Tramj)  the  earth  firmly  over 
them.— 3.  The  next  spring,  after  the  cuttings  have 
grown  one  year,  cut  them  off  just  above  the 
ground,  so  as  to  leave  not  more  than  one  bud 
above  the  soil.  This  will  give  one  strong,  vigorous 
shoot,  and  tend  to  destroy  the  forky,  sprangly 
habit,  which  often  spoils  young  Cottonwood  trees 
grown  from  cuttings.  The  same  plan  may  be 
profitably  pursued  with  young  seedlings.  Many 
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Western  readers  of  the  American  Agrictdturist,  will 
have  young  Cottbnwood  plantations  a  year  old  next 
spring,  and  ready  for  this  treatment.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  cut  them  off.  They  will  be  larger 
in  two  years  after,  than  if  not  thus  treated. 
Young  Ash  require  about  the  same  treatment  as 
Cottonwoods,  under  the  same  circumstances. 
— 4.  Stir  the  soil  often  but  not  deeply  among  the 
young  trees,  and  keep  them  free  from  weeds. 


Support  for  Sliding  Bars. 

“H.  L.  C.,”  Rochester,  N.  H.,  sends  us  a  sketch 
and  description  which  we  give  with  a  little  modi¬ 
fication.  The  bars  are  say  twelve  feet  long,  requir¬ 
ing  the  posts  to  be  set  eleven  feet  apart  to  cen¬ 


ters.  The  fence  boards,  coming  in  from  each  side, 
are  nailed  fast.  An  upright  piece  is  fastened  to 
each  post,  standing  out  far  enough  to  let  the  bars 
pass  in  against  the  fence  boards,  and  rest  on  stout 
pins  of  iron  or  hard-wood.  On  the  fence  post, 
seven  or  eight  feet  distant,  a  similar  piece  is  put 
on,  with  space  for  the  bars  to  slide  in  on  the  pins 
as  shown  by  the  lower  bar  partly  open.  By  this 
arrangement  each  bar,  as  moved  back,  nearly  bal¬ 
ances  itself,  requiring  little  exertion  to  hold  and 
move  it,  until  it  reaches  the  pin  in  the  post,  when 
both  ends  being  supported,  it  slides  very  easily 
back  and  forward.  There  is  no  stooping  to  pick 
up  the  bars  or  going  to  one  side  to  draw  them 
through.  It  may  be  well  to  make  a  slight  notch 
under  the  left-hand  end  of  one  or  more  of  the  bars 
to  drop  over  the  pins,  to  prevent  animals  pushing 
them  loose  when  rubbing  against  them.  If  any 
cow  or  other  unusually  intelligent  animal  learns  to 
lift  and  shove  the  bars,  as  we  have  known  done,  a 
bit  of  wood  over  the  notched  end  will  hold  it  down. 


Horticultural  Facts. 


Trees  for  Ireland. — Among  the  plans  for  the 
relief  of  the  rural  population  of  lYe.\smd,  Afforesta¬ 
tion,  or  planting  forest  trees,  is  now  seriously  advo¬ 
cated.  That  there  are  wide  areas  in  that  generally 
beautiful  country  suited  to  timber  culture,  all  who 
have  traversed  it  are  aware.  It  is  claimed  that  pre¬ 
paring  the  land  and  planting  the  trees  will  afford 
immediate  relief  by  giving  employment  to  large 
numbers  ;  the  forests  thus  planted  would  be  a  pro¬ 
vision  against  future  times  of  scarcity  and  trouble. 
It  is  probable  that  the  aid  of  the  Government  will 
be  asked  in  behalf  of  the  scheme.  The  project  is 
one  that  seems  to  commend  itself  as  eminently 
wise  and  practicable  for  that  p)opular  island. 

Single  Dahlias. — The  remarkable  “  boom  ”  with 
which  the  new  single  Dahlias  started  in  England  a 
few  years  ago,  does  not  seem  to  have  subsided. 
They  have  not  yet  attracted  the  attention  in  this 
country  which  they  really  meiit.  A  few  exhibitions 
like  those  made  by  our  growers  last  autumn,  must 
attract  amateurs  to  their  great  variety  and  richness 
of  color.  The  English  growers  have,  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  “break,”  and  they 
now  have  one,  the  “Union  Jack,”  in  which  the 
white  ray  florets  are  striped  with  red,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  very  brilliant.  This  result  should  encourage 
our  own  growers  of  seedlings.  There  is  yet  a  future 
for  these  easily  cultivated  and  showy  flowers. 

Eorestry  Exhibitions. — Preparations  are'  being 
made  for  an  Exhibition  of  Forestry,  during  1884,  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  It  is  intended  to  include 
everything  relating  to  the  forestry  of  the  world. 
Essays  and  reports  are  expected,  both  upon  forestry 
and  forestry  materials  in  every  form.  Our  country 
made  such  a  creditable  showing  at  the  great  Fish¬ 
eries’  Exhibition,  last  year,  that  we  hope  Congress 


may  aid  in  making  an  exhibition  of  our  forestry. 
The  date  of  opening  is  not  yet  fixed,  but  it  will 
probably  be  early  in  July. — It  is  also  proposed  to 
hold  at  South  Kensington,  in  the  ample  halls  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Fisheries’  Exhibition,  an  International 
Horticultural  and  Forestry  Exhibition  in  1885. 
This  early  announcement  allows  ample  time  for 
those  wishing  to  exhibit  to  make  preparations.  We 
trust  American  horticulturists,  and  especially  those 
interested  in  forestry,  may  be  as  creditably  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  as  we  were  in  the  fisheries  exhibition. 

The  Tuberous-Rooted  Grape-Vine. — We  some 
time  ago  announced  the  discovery  in  Cochin-China 
and  in  the  Soudan,  of  a  grape  with  large  tuberous 
roots,  a  rampant  annual  stem,  and  an  enormous 
bearer.  Whether  the  vines  from  the  two  localities 
are  identical  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  vine 
does  not  appear  to  have  fruited  in  Europe  as  yet, 
but  in  Portuguese  Guiana  it  has  been  successfully 
cultivated.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  and  of  the  wine  made  from  it,  though  all  are 
agreed  as  to  its  prolific  character.  We  hope  it  may, 
be  found  adapted  to  some  of  our  far  Southern  States. 

Many-Flowered  Roses.  —  This  class  of  roses 
(BosapohjaniJia)  has  not  yet  become  generally  known 
in  our  country.  When  better  known  they  must 
become  popular.  Their  small  flowers  are  in  large 
clusters  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty,  and  must  be 
useful  in  bouquets.  Mr.  Jean  Sisley  writes  us  from 
Lyons,  France,  that  a  new  variety  of  this  class,  the 

Ferle  d'Or,"  received  a  gold  medal  at  the  floral 
exhibition  last  autumn.  It  is  a  dwarf  perpetual, 
with  pale-yellow  flowers,  deeper  in  the  centre,  and 
the  iietals  edged  with  white.  He  thinks  it  will 
prove  fine  for  pot  culture. 

An  American  Violet. — Our  native  Birds-foot 
Violet  {Viola  loedata),  so  common  in  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils  in  the  Northern  States,  has  succeeded 
most  admirably  with  us  as  a  garden  plant.  It  keeps 
in  bloom  much  longer  than  W'hen  wild,  and  its  lilac- 
purple  flow'ers  are  large  and  showy.  We  are  glad 
to  see  by  the  journals  that  this  violet  is  attracting 
attention  in  England.  There  are  two  wild  varieties 
of  this,  well  worthy  of  a  place  among  choice  hardy 
flowers.  The  White  {Viola  paiata  alba),  some  spec¬ 
imens  of  which  are  fragrant,  is  quite  abundant. 
The  other,  and  rarer  variety  Ihicolor),  has  its  two 
upper  petals  of  a  dark,  rich  purple,  with  the  velvety 
appearance  seen  in  some  pansies,  making  it  the  most 
beautiful  of  violets.  It  blooms  all  summer. 


Pigeons  and  Pigeon  Houses. 

BY  n.  Z.  EVANS,  JR. 

Breeding  pigeons  affords  especial  delight  to  al¬ 
most  every  boy,  and  those  once  getting  a  start  will 
soon  have  more  birds  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with,  unless  they  are  neglected  or  some  accident 
occurs.  As  with  “grown  up  children”  the  first 
boy  making  a  good  start  in  a  neighborhood  with 
pigeonsis  sure  to  soon  have  many  followers,  often 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pioneer  who  has  surplus 
stock  to  sell.  Many  a  farmer’s  boy  has  yearly 
earned  quite  a  sum  by  raising  squabs  for  the  early 
spring  markets;  and  they  have  sold  all  the  way 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars  a  pair,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season,  demand,  etc.  As  the  com¬ 
mon  large  pigeons  make  good  squabs,  a  stock  to 
begin  with  costs  but  little.  Later  hatched  birds 
are  readily  sold  in  autumn,  to  sportsmen  for  trap 
shooting,  at  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  a  pair,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  demand,  which  is  sometimes  large. 

As  there  is  much  interest  in  “fancy  pigeons” 
many  boys,  and  men  too,  are  making  good  snug 
profits  by  producing  pure-bred  varieties  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds ;  those  who  have  considered  pigeons 
mere  childrens’  pets  will  be  surprised  at  the  large 
priees  paid  for  many  choice  birds  in  the  show  room. 

Pigeon  Houses,  neat  and  attractive,  cost  but  lit¬ 
tle.  Fig.  1  shows  an  independent  house,  and  fig. 
8  one  attached  to  another  building.  Fig.  1  is  set 
on  posts  about  five  and  onc-half  feet  long,  eighteen 
inches  in  the  ground  and  four  feet  above.  These 
are  capped  with  inverted  tin  pans  to  keep  out  cats, 


rats,  mice,  etc.  Four  to  six  inches  in  diameter  is 
heavy  enough  ;  cedar  or  chestnut  posts  are  most 
durable.  The  house  may  be  of  first-class  three- 
quarter  or  choice  one-half  inch  stuff  planed  on 
both  sides  ;  the  floor  should  be  of  one  inch  boards. 

Good  dimensions  are  six  feet  long  and  four  feet 
wide.  Place  neat  windows  in  each  side  about  two 
feet  long  and  one  foot  high.  An  entrance  door  for 
the  breeder  is  just  in  the  rear  (not  shown).  Make 
a  ventilator  in  each  end  under  the  peak,  protect¬ 
ing  it  from  driving  rain.  The  pigeons  enter 
through  a  skeleton  affixed  on  the  front  end,  made 
as  light  as  possible,  but  secure,  staying  it  with  wires 
from  the  two  upper  corners,  and  if  necessary  plac¬ 
ing  supports  under  its  outer  corners.  Common  lath 
will  serve  for  making  a  neat  cage  of  this  kind.  It 
may  have  a  solid  floor  of  one  and  one-half  inch 
stuff,  or  be  slatted.  The  latter  is  objectionable  in 
many  ways.  A  sliding  door,  controlled  by  a  string, 
admits  or  excludes  the  birds  from  this  cage  at 


Fig.  1. — AN  INDEPENDENT  PIGEON  HOUSE. 


pleasure.  Such  a  house,  thoroughly  and  frequent¬ 
ly  painted,  will  last  many  years,  even  if  made  of 
half  inch  thick  pine  boards.  Neatness  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  do  much  to  insure  success  ;  and  purchasers 
will  sooner  purchase  from  and  pay  the  best  price 
to  those  having  the  best  appearing  houses.  Pig¬ 
eons  do  better  and  are  freer  from  disease  in  an  out¬ 
door  house  than  in  one, over-heated  and  illy-ventilat¬ 
ed,  in  a  room  in  a  dwelling  house,  barn,  or  granary. 

Figure  2  is  a  cheap  style  of  a  pigeon  house  built 
against  a  barn,  granary,  or  carriage  house.  If  de¬ 
sired,  it  can  extend  along  the  entire  end  or  side  of 
the  building.  As  the  building  furnishes  a  back 
and  half  the  support,  it  is  much  cheaper  than  an 
independent  house.  The  floor  and  roof  are  firmly 
fastened  to  the  building  with  strong  nails  attached 
to  two  by  three-inch  pieces.  The  outer  posts  are 
the  same  as  in  fig.  1,  and  as  many  and  as  long  as 
needed.  A  good  hight  is  four  feet  above  ground 
and  six  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  highest  point,  the 
front  being  three  feet  high.  Small  sash  in  front,  or 
on  either  or  both  of  the  ends  afford  necessary  light. 
The  floor,  ends  and  roof  should  be  of  inch  stuff; 
for  the  front,  three-quarter  or  one-half  inch  boards 
will  do.  A  skeleton  cage  or  exercise  room  should 
run  the  entire  length,  supported  as  shown  in  the  en- 


Fig.  2.— A  PIGEON  HOUSE  AGAINST  A  BARN. 


graving,  or  the  weight  may  puli  the  house  from  the 
main  buiiding.  The  space  underneath  may  serve 
as  a  shelter  for  small  implements  or  be  fixed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  man}'  chickens  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  Ventilators  should  be  made  at  each  end 
and  at  the  highest  point  of  this  pigeon  house. 
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Mending  Eubber  Boots  and  Shoes— Dis¬ 
solving  India  Rubber. 

For  many  years  we  liave  bad,  at  the  approach  of 
■winter,  a  number  of  inquiries  about  mending  India 
rubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  they  have  begun  to 
come  this  season.  In  cities,  the  large  stores  for 
the  sale  of  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds  sell  a  cement 
for  mending  rubber  articles.  Where  this  can  he 
procured  it  is  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  under¬ 
take  to  make  a  cement.  Pure,  or  virgin  rubber, 
i.  e.,  rubber  that  has  not  been  “vulcanized,” 
which  is  very  far  from  pure — is  more  or  less  soluble 
in  various  liquids.  Pure  ether,  chloroform,  pure 
turpentine,  benzole,  naphtha,  and  some  other 
liquids,  especially  bisulphide  of  carbon,  either 
cause  the  rubber  to  swell  up  into  a  soft  jelly,  or 
dissolve  it  altogether.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  liquid  evaporates,  and  the  rubber  is  left  more 
or  less  in  its  natural  condition.  To  use  any  of 
these  compounds,  including  that  sold  (usually 
rubber  dissolved  in  turpentine),  the  edges  of  the 
patch,  and  portion  of  the  shoe,  etc.,  should  be 
freshly  cut,  where  it  Is  to  be  applied.  Kubbingthe 
surface  with  sharp  sand  paper  will  often  answer 
instead  of  cutting,  the  object  being  to  secure  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  fresh  surfaces  at  the  junction.  To 
make  sure  of  a  good  job,  the  surfaces  are  often 
covered  with  the  cement,  and  allowed  to  dry  ;  then 
a  fresh  application  of  cement  is  made  and  the  patch 
carefully  adjusted  to  its  place.  It  is  necessary  to 
avoid  touching  the  fresh  surfaces.  The  parts 
should  be  held  closely  together  after  cementing, 
by  placing  weights  on  them  or  by  some  other  de¬ 
vice.  For  home  make,  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  the 
most  ready  solvent  for  the  rubber.  The  same 
difficulty  is  found  here,  as  in  buying  the  cement,  it 
is  only  sold  in  cities  and  in  large  places.  One  part 
.  of  virgin  rubber,  cut  into  thin  slips,  is  to  have  six 
or  seven  times  its  weight  of  bisulphide  added  to  it. 
The  solution  will,  in  time,  take  place  in  the  cold, 
but  more  rapidly  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Place  the 
materials  in  a  glass  or  tin  vessel,  and  set  this  in  an¬ 
other  of  hot  water.  Keep  the  inner  vessel  from  the 
bottom  of  the  other  by  two  small  sticks.  The 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  very  volatile  and  danger¬ 
ously  inflammable,  and  this  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  working  with  or  handling  it  near  afire  or  a 
liglit.  Being  so  volatile  both  the  sulphide  and  the 
cement  should  be  closely  stopped.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent,  “  J.  W.,”  Harford  Co.,  Md.,asks  :  “How 
can  rubber  be  melted  ?”  Eubber  melts  at  a  high 
heat,  but  is  of  no  use  in  this  condition  as  a  cement. 


Bracing  End  Fence-Posts. 

Mr.  J.  Bartlett,  Oshawa,  Ont.,  sends  us  a  sketch 
and  description  of  a  mode  of  bracing  the  end  posts 
of  wire  fences  in  wet,  soft  land.  The  post  is  set 


down  three  to  four  feet,  according  to  the  softness 
of  the  soil,  and  any  irregular  stone  bedded  against 
it,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  The  piece,  c,  is  notched  in 
near  the  foot  of  the  post,  or  held  by  a  strong  spike, 
or  better  by  a  bolt,  and  the  horizontal  piece,  d, 
nailed  on.  The  upper  fence-wire  is  given  a  turn 
around  the  top  of  the  post,  brought  over  through  a 
notch  in  c,  and  fastened  to  the  stone  by  a  turn  or 
two  around  it.  The  operation  is  seen  at  a  glance. 

[This  will  answer  where  stones  of  proper  size  are 


available  near  such  land.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  for  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
wires,  even  though  the  projecting  arms  and  stone 
may  be  in  the  way,  and  unsightly.  If  the  end  post 
be  in  the  corner  of  a  lot,  it  may  be  better  to  brace 


the  next  post  to  it,  and  let  the  stone  hang  down 
close  along  the  wires. — Another  method  for  using 
the  same  materials  is  shown  in  figure  2,  where  the 
weight-stone  is  placed  in  the  soil,  with  brace  resting 
against  it.  This  does  not  provide  for  contraction.] 


The  “CaMe  Pull.” 

What  the  race  track  is  to  many  agricultural  gath¬ 
erings,  the  “  cattle  pull  ”  is  to  not  a  lew  New  Eng¬ 
land  fairs,  and  well  it  may  be.  The  go-ahead  W’est- 
erners  are  ill  content  with  slow  ox-teams  ;  the 
more  speedy  horse,  and  machinery  worked  by 
horses,  better  suit  their  broad  plains  and  iheir 
ideas.  On  the  great  pastures  a  steer  is  looked  upon 
for  the  amount  of  round  and  sirloin  steaks  he  will 
furnish,  the  dollars  he  will  balance  on  the  scales  ih 
the  cattle  pen  and  slaughter  yard.  Imagine  a  Maine 
boy  telling  his  Western  friend  that  his  steers  had 
gained  six  inches  in  girth,  and  earned  their  living 
while  doing  so  !  To  the  latter,  the  idea  of  a  steer 
being  compelled  to  earn  his  board  is  scarcely  com¬ 
prehensible.  But  in  much  of  New  England,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  pine  trees  of  Maine,  working  oxen 
are  appreciated,  and  at  the  shows  dispute  the  claim 
to  public  attention  with  the  fast  horse  that  absorbs 
so  large  a  share  of  admiration  in  other  sections. 
Hence  the  “  cattle  pull  ”  is  a  feature  in  most  agri¬ 
cultural  exhibitions  at  the  far  East.  It  is  a  novel 
and  interesting  sight  to  one  witnessing  it  for  the 
first  time — the  level  sward  set  off  by  a  rope,  and 
surrounded  by  an  eager  throng  of  anxious  farmers 
discussing  the  points  and  merits  of  a  favorite  yoke 
of  oxen,  attached  or  to  be  attached  to  a  drag 
weighted  with  tons  of  granite  slabs.  The  question 
to  be  decided  is,  which  oxen,  or  whose,  is  to  carry 
off  the  palm,  by  moving  the  ponderous  load  the 
greatest  number  of  measured  feet  and  inches — in 
other  words,  which  breed,  what  strain,  what  feed¬ 
ing  and  care, what  training,  have  produced  oxen  that 
can  supply  the  most  strength  when  put  to  accurate 
comparative  tests.  The  trials  are  of  single  pairs, 
and  with  several  teams  to  show.how  they  will  pull 
together,  an  important  point  often. 

Tou  see  the  committee  man  mount  the  load,  and 
he  calls  out  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  vast  throng, 
“These  cattle  are  owned  by  John  Martin;  girth, 
seven  feet ;  weight  of  load,  eight  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.”  At  the  word,  the  animals,  as  if  con¬ 
scious  of  their  importance,  and  that  their  own 
credit  and  that  of  their  owner  is  at  stake,  put  forth 
giant  efforts.  “Fifty-six  feet,  four  inches,”  is  an¬ 
nounced.  Half  a  dozen  men  add  their  Weight  to 
the  load.  “  Twenty-three  feet,  nine  inches,”  is  re¬ 
corded. — Another  yoke  takes  its  turn,  but  not  yet 
trained  to  pull  at  command,  and  when  unhitched, 
the  load  has  not  advanced  an  inch. 

At  last  autumn’s  fair  of  York  County,  at  Buxton, 
Me.,  an  old  dispute  was  to  be  settled  between 
two  farmers’  yokes,  one  of  which  had  been  victo¬ 
rious  at  the  N.  E.  Fair,  and  the  other  at  the  Eastern 
Maine  State  Fair.  Both  yokes  were  Buxton  cattle; 
both  girthed  seven  feet  three  inches,  and  never 
had  “St.  Julius,”  or  “Jay  Eye  See”  more  ardent 
adherents  than  these  bovines.  The  enormous  load 
of  over  FIVE  tons  (10,500  lbs.)  was  to  be  pulled 
over  a  grass  stubble  by  a  chain.  The  record  of 
the  victors  was  ;  Twenty-four  feet  in  twenty  pulls  ! 


Who  Owns  a  Boy’s  'W’ages? 

“  W.  B.  K.,”  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  inquires  :  “If 
he  hires  a  young  man  under  age,  paying  his  wages 
as  earned,  has  the  father  a  legal  right  to  collect  the 
amount  from  him,  when  he  has  not  given  notice 
that  he  claims  his  son’s  wages  ?” — This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  question,  as  many  minors  are  emyloyed 
upon  farms,  and  we  submitted  it  to  our  legal 
contributor,  who  replies  in  this  wise :  The  law 
writers  say  that  the  parent,  being  under  obligation 
to  support,  care  for  and  educate  bis  minor  children, 
he  is  entitled  to  their  custody  and  the  value  of 
their  service  (2  Kent’s  Comm.,  194;  1  Blackstone, 
153).  The  Courts  have  several  times  confirmed  this 
view  (7  Mass.,  145;  15  Mass.,  272;  N.  H.,  28;  15. 
N.  H.,  486  ;  4  Mason,  380).  But  this  right  hangs 
by  a  rather  slender  thread.  If  the  minor  has  been 
“  emancipated,”  or,  as  we  commonly  say,  “his  time 
has  been  given  him,”  then  he  is  entitled  to  hia 
earnings,  can  sue  for  them  if  necessary,  and  they 
should  be  paid  to  him,  which  discharges  the  debt 
(6  Cushing,  458;  8  Cowen,  84;  3  Barbour,  115). 
This  emancipation  may  be  brought  about  by  a  writ¬ 
ten  instrument,  or  by  a  verbal  agreement,  or  by  the 
conduct  of  the  parties.  (Shouler’s  Domestic  Kela- 
tions,  368,  and  case  there  cited).  The  parent’s  cast¬ 
ing  his  child  off  or  leaving  him  to  shift  for  himself, 
forfeits  his  right  to  his  earnings,  and  the  Courts  are 
liberal  in  granting  such  children  the  right  to  their 
wages,  and  thus  encouraging  them  to  earn  an  hon¬ 
est  living  themselves.  (See  many  cases  cited  in 
Shouler’s  Domestic  Kelations,  p.  870).  A  parent’s 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  a  minor,  works  an  eman¬ 
cipation,  for  the  reason,  it  is  said,  that  in  such  cases 
the  minor  needs  his  earnings  to  support  his  own 
family.  This  alleged  reason  would  seem  to  be  just 
as  forcible  if  the  marriage  were  without  parental 
consent,  since  the  family  would  need  supporting 
just  as  much  ;  but  a  Court  in  Maine  thought  other¬ 
wise,  and  gave  to  the  father  the  young  benedict’s 
earnings,  leaving  the  poor  wife  without  a  penny 
(24  Me.,  531 ;  18  Texas,  367).  A  parent  absconding- 
to  parts  unknown  emancipates  the  minor  chiid,. 
and  cuts  off  a  right  to  his  eaniings  (2  Metcalf,  92). 
Emancipation  may  result  from  misfortune  (15  N. 
H.,  490),  as  when  the  parent,  becoming  a  pauper, 
is  unable  to  support  his  child.  This  extreme  doc¬ 
trine,  however,  was  only  asserted  on  the  ground 
that,  if  the  parent  received  the  child’s  wages  the 
latter  would  himself  become  a  pauper.  If  a  parent 
authorizes  the  employer  to  pay  the  minor,  or  the 
minor  to  receive  the  wages,  payment  to  the  latter 
is  legal.  Such  authority  may  be  implied  from  cir¬ 
cumstances  (10  Barbour,  300  ;  19  Pick,  29.)  Amer¬ 
ican  Courts  favor  such  arrangements  between  fath¬ 
er  and  son  ;  they  are  in  the  spirit  of  our  free  insti¬ 
tutions.  A  N.  Y.  Court,  following  a  Mass,  deci¬ 
sion,  held  that  if  a  son  goes  out  and  contracts  his 
services  on  his  own  account,  with  the  father’s, 
knowledge  and  without  objection  from  him,  the 
payment  to  the  son  cuts  off  the  father’s  claim  (16 
Barb.,  300  ;  2  Pick.,  202).  Another  Massachusetts- 
case  went  so  far  as  to  imply  that  unless  the  father 
notified  the  employer  that  he  claimed  the  son’s 
wages,  the  employer  may  suppose  authority  has 
been  given  the  son  to  collect  his  own  wages  (15 
Mass.,  273).  New  York  and  some  other  States- 
provide  by  statute  that  payment  to  a  minor  will  be 
valid  unless  the  father  gives  notice  to  the  employ¬ 
er  that  he  claims  the  minor’s  wages,  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  after  the  hiring.  In  New  York  State  it. 
is  thirty  days. — The  above  meets  the  case  of  our 
inquirer,  and  in  that  instance  renders  the  father’s 
claims  worthless,  unless,  perhaps,  the  boy  had  run 
away  from  home,  and  the  father  did  not  know  of 
the  hiring.  But  not  all  the  States  have  such  stat¬ 
utes,  and  in  those  which  do  not  have  them  the  doc¬ 
trines  above  set  forth  are  presumably  in  force.  It 
is,  however,  safe  to  advise  all  parents  to  give 
prompt  notice  of  any  claims  to  minor  children’s 
wages,  and  all  employers  to  ascertain  from  the 
parents  of  non-emancipated  children  how  their 
wages  shall  be  paid,  if  they  would  avoid  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  having  to  pay  twice.  [This  is  an  interest- 
ingtopic,  and  the  above  will  answer  several  inquiries- 
that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time. — Eds.] 
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TALKING  OVER  THE  CROP  PROSPECTS. 


All  the  speculation  in  crops  does  not  take  place 
at  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  or  at  the  com¬ 
mercial  centres  of  other  large  cities.  Many  trans¬ 
actions,  some  of  them  of  considerable  importance, 
occur  in  country  stores,  village  taverns,  and  even 
in  the  farm  houses.  Within  a  few  years  a  new 
branch  of  the  produce  business  has  been  devel¬ 
oped,  that  of  making  the  purchases  by  travelling 
buyers.  These  are  now  a  recognized  class,  as  dis¬ 
tinct,  if  not  as  numerous,  as  the  well  known 


Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

“drummers.”  The  buyers,  while  very  shrewd 
business  men,  are  affable  and  companionable, 
and  are  able  to  m.akc  themselves  at  home 
with  the  farmers,  with  whom  they  talk  about 
crops  and  their  prospects.  By  going  about  and 
meeting  the  farmers  at  stores,  etc.,  they  are  able 
to  form  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  probable 
yield  of  apples,  potatoes,  and  other  produce  in 
the  district.  From  data  thus  gathered,  the  buyer 
is  able  to  make  bargains  for  produce,  to  be  de¬ 


livered  at  the  cars  for  a  given  price,  on  a  future 
date.  Often  by  paying  a  needy  farmer  a  portion  of 
the  purchase  money  in  advance,  they  drive  a  more 
f.avor.able  bargain  for  (hemselves,  while  the  farmer 
is  able  to  meet  his  interest  or  other  payment.  The 
business  has  some  good  features, and  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  la  favorably  regarded  by  the  sellers.  The  buyers 
knowing  this,  usually  so  time  their  visits  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  farming  neighborhoods  not  long  before 
the  period  at  wiiich  interest  on  mortgages  is.payable» 
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Marking  Things— Home-made  Stencils. 

The  owner’s  name  put  plainly  on  grain  bags, 
hoes,  rakes,  spades,  shovels,  steelyards,  etc.,  and 
on  larger  implements,  is  very  convenient,  and  will 
very  often  save  their  wandering  and  loss.  We  have 
long  kept  a  steel  punch,  a  piece  of  iron  one-half 
inch  square,  the  corners  rounded  off  a  little,  the 
lower  end  terminating  in  a  flat  piece  of  steel,  three- 
sixteeuthS'inch  thick  and  three-fourths-iuch  wide. 
On  the  bottom  edge  of  this  the  letters  of  the  sur¬ 
name  and  initial  of  the  given  name  are  cut  in  relief. 
With  this,  and  a  hammer  blow  or  two  on  its  head,  the 
name  is  cut  into  every  implement,  large  and  small. 
It  is  beaten  into  any  soft  iron,  if  there  is  any,  oth¬ 
erwise  into  the  wood,  and  has  doubtless  saved 
twenty  times  its  cost  (twenty-five  cents  a  letter)  in 
keeping  a  great  variety  of  things  from  straying  off, 
or  remaining  in  possession  of  borrowers,  who  are 
thus  precluded  from  saying  of  them*“  they  did  not 
know  whose  they  were.”  These  punches,  made 
to  order,  can  be  got  by  mail  at  moderate  cost. 

Stet^cil  PL.4.TES  are  very  convenient,  not  only 
for  marking  boxes  of  merchandise,  but  also  farm 
Implements,  grain  bags,  barrels,  etc.  They  are 
thin  strips  of  tin  or  other  metal,  with  the  letters 
•cut  through.  The  stencil  is  laid  flat  upon  any  ar¬ 


ticle,  and  a  brush  or  cloth  wad,  smeared  with  a 
lamp-black  mixture,  is  brushed  over  the  letters, 
marking  through  the  openings.  It  is  important  to 
keep  the  edges  straight  and  even,  so  that  they  will 
lay  flat  and  close  upon  the  article  to  be  marked,  or 
the  color  will  spread  out  under  the  plate,  and  the 
interior  lines  run  together.  Such  jdates  are  made 
to  order  usually  at  five  to  ten  cents  per  letter. 
“Iroquois,”  of  Jamestown,  Ohio,  sends  us  a 
method  of  easily  making  stencils  at  home,  at  no 
cost,  if  one  has  a  simple  bracket  saw  which  will 
cut  tin  plate.  Mark  the  desired  letters  on  paper, 
being  careful  to  have  the  pieces  inside  the  letters 
supported  by  attachments  to  the  outside.  Paste 
this  paper  on  any  piece  of  tin,  and  saw  out  the 
parts  to  be  removed.  Old  fruit  cans  serve  well  for 
the  plates ;  the  bottoms  and  tops  are  taken  off  by 
melting  the  soldering,  and  the  side  seams  cut  off 
with  shears.  With  a  mallet  beat  it  out  to  a  smooth, 
flat  plate.  Lamp-black  mixed  with  coal  oil,  kero¬ 
sene,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  makes  a  blacking 
mixture.  A  coating  of  common  varnish  applied 
after  they  are  dry  enough,  renders  such  letters 
permanent.  The  boj’s  may  well  exercise  their 
taste  and  skill,  and  find  amusement,  in  getting  up 
a  variety  of  such  plates,  as  a  present  to  father,  and 
for  their  own  use. 


The  Keifeb  (ob  Keiffeb)  Hybrid  Pear. — The 
discussion  as  to  the  value  of  this  singular  pear,  has 
extended  to  the  “  secular  ”  papers.  Mr.  0.  A. 
Hovey,  having  suggested  in  the  “  Massachusetts 
Plowman,”  that  the  pear  is  a  “  humbug,”  Mr.  Jo- 
siah  Hoopes,  of  Pennsylvania,  writes  in  its  defence 
in  the  “Philadelphia  Press.”  Having  been  the 
first  to  figure  and  describe  this  pear  (see  American 
Agriculturist,  January,  1879),  we  take  some  interest 
in  the  controversy.  We  then  said  ;  “  While  it  may 
not  come  up  to  the  high  gtandard  of  ‘  best,’  it  is  of 
sufficiently  good  quality  to  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  esteem  the  Bartlett.”  Our  aim  has  always 
been  to  induce  our  readers  to  grow  fruit.  We  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  the  Concord  is  far  from 
being  a  first  class  grape,  that  the  Wilson  is  one  of 
the  poorest  strawberries,  but  one  who  has  a  Con¬ 
cord  vine,  or  a  patch  of  the  Wilson,  is  quite  sure  to 
have  fruit  in  .abundance.  Oui-  object  has  been  to 
have  people  begin  with  fruits  from  which  they 
would  be  sure  of  results,  believing  that  they  would 
soon  try  better  kinds.  The  Keifer  Hybrid  tree  has 
proved  in  hcalthfulness  and  productiveness,  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  was  claimed  for  it.  The 
fruit  is  large,  strikingly  handsoine,  and  sells  rapidly 


at  a  paying  price.  It  is  not  a  Beurre  Bose,  or  a 
Winter  Nelis,  but  it  is  a  pear,  and  the  tree  has  thus 
far  withstood  “leaf,”  “twig,”  “insect,”  “frozen 
sap,”  and  every  other  form  or  stripe  of  “  blight.” 
If  it  were  only  fit  for  baking  or  preserving,  we 
should  regard  it  as  of  great  value.  As  one  who 
has  found  out  that  he  can  grow  Concord  grapes, 
soon  makes  his  way  to  better  kinds,  so  those  who 
are  encouraged  by  their  success  with  the  Keifer, 
and  pleased  with  its  size  and  great  beauty,  will 
soon  wish  to  go  a  step  higher  in  the  list  of  pears. 


The  Chief  Crop  of  the  Country, 

BY  E.  r.  BOB. 


What  May  is  for  grass,  and  July  for  corn,  these 
winter  months  are  for  the  invaluable  growing  crop 
of  boys  and  girls  ;  and  upon  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  this  crop  the  future  of  the  country, 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  our  own  coming  years, 
and  the  success  of  the  boys  and  girls  them¬ 
selves,  largely  depend.  The  stock  breeder  looks 
carefully  after  the  develoiiemeut  and  training  of 
his  animals,  especially  if  thorough-breds.  Should 
not  we  with  more  solicitude  try  to  make  thorough¬ 
breds  of  our  children  ?  Which  do  you  visit  most 
frequently  and  examine  with  most  diligent  interest, 
the  developing  animals,  the  grain  fields,  the  fruit 
trees  or  the  olive  plants  in  the  school-room?  Do 
you  personally  know  the  trainer  there — his  man¬ 
ner  and  methods  ?  What  morning  and  evening 
attention  do  your  children  got,  save  to  know  that 
the  chores  are  well  attended  to  ?  Do  you  father, 
and  you  mother,  personally  know  where  they  are 
in  the  evening  hours,  who  are  their  associates', 
what  outside  influences  are  molding  their  char¬ 
acters  ?  Do  you  know  that  they  are  developing  as 
strongly,  as  symmetrically,  as  rapidly  as  they 
might  ? 

I  credit  every  reader  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  with  understanding  well  that  mind  is  the  true 
stature  of  the  man  or  woman.  Are  you  content 
with  providing  shelter,  clothing  and  food,  and  to 
see  them  add  inch  by  inch  to  stature?  One  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  of  flesh  and  bone  may  not 
make  a  man  ;  they  may  constitute  an  ill-natured, 
ignorant  cad  or  boor.  One  hundred  and  fif¬ 
teen  pounds  of  feminine  symmetry  do  not  make 
a  woman,  even  though  expensively  clad.  They 
may  present  a  parody,  a  caricature,  a  false  sham 
that  will  bring  bitterness  and  disappointment  to 
more  than  one  heart. 

It  is  not  essential  that  young  men  and  women  be 
positively  bad  or  obtrusively  disagreeable,  to  fall 
short  of  what  they  should  or  might  be.  If  we 
plant  a  tree  or  vine  of  the  best  variety,  and  allow  it 
to  grow  without  special  attention  and  training,  we 
know  well  what  we  shall  find  after  a  lapse  of  years. 
It  may  overspread  a  wide  area  of  soil,  with  a 
useless  mass  of  wood  and  foliage,  yielding  a  few 
defective  apples  or  ragged  clusters  of  grapes,  that 
are  not  poisonous,  but  such  fruit  is  not  in  demand 
in  the  world’s  market,  nor  desirable  for  the  home 
table.  So  the  boy  or  girl  merely  left  to  grow,  de¬ 
velops  much  as  the  neglected  vine.  They  may 
never  become  vicious,  and  may  even  be  spoken 
of  as  good  at  heart,  like  the  half-barren  apple  tree, 
but  are  scarcely  worth  the  room  they  take  up  in 
the  world. 

Are  Ihe  daughters,  when  receiving  their  bent  in 
in  early  age,  actually  learning  how  to  fill  their 
future  positions  well— how  to  be  wives,  how  to 
keep  the  house  orderly  and  make  it  inviting;  to 
help  economize  for  rainy  days  ahead,  to  provide, 
perclianee  with  limited  means,  a  daily  variety  of 
inexpensive  yet  delicious,  wcll-cooked  hejilthful 
food.  Much  of  the  dyspesia  and  ill-health  now 
prevailing  is  chargeable  to  lack  of  early  training  in 
the  home  circle. 

If  a  girl  is  learning  to  play  upon  the"  piano,  is 
the  acquisition  of  a  few  showy  pieces  her  aim,  oris 
she  studying  music  ?  There  is  as  rhuch  dillcrence 
in  the  two  efforts,  as  between  pinning  material  to¬ 
gether  to  look  like  a  dress,  and  the  power  to  cut 
and  make  a  graceful  costume.  Washing  dishes 


steadily  a  thousand  years,  will  not  teach  a  girl,  the 
high  art  of  thrifty  housekeeping  ;  she  should  not  be 
merely  taught  to  do  housework,  but  to  keep  bouse. 

Boys  may  work  on  a  farm  until  grown  up  and  then 
be  less  able  to  take  charge  of  it  than  a  hired  hand. 
Childish  helplessness,  combined  with  physical 
maturity,  is  so  often  seen  because  children  receive 
knowledge  too  much  as  potatoes  are  placed  in  a 
bin — both  in  a  crude  state.  The  one  makes 
blood  and  muscle,  the  other  mental  expertness 
and  power,  but  both  need  proper  preparation 
and  assimilation.  Boys  taught  to  farm  as  well 
as  to  work  on  the  farm,  are  far  leas  anxious  to 
leave  home  for  town  or  city.  Instead  of  mere 
treadmill  drudgery  day  after  day,  enlist  interest  in 
the  sciences  related  to  farming  with  its  endless 
variety.  Show  a  boy  that  some  of  the  finest  minds 
and  most  eminent  men  in  the  world  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  this  calling.  Interest  him  in  a  pair  of  blood¬ 
ed  fowls  or  pigs,  if  not  in  larger  animals,and  let  him 
have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  their  increase,  how¬ 
ever  small,  also  in  some  crop  that  he  aids  in  cul¬ 
tivating.  Above  all,  incite  him  to  learn  how  skill 
can  make  “  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  there 
was  but  one  before.” 

Now,  the  long  evenings  supply  just  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  fathers,  and  mothers  as  well,  to  give  per¬ 
sonal  and  special  attention  to  the  most  important 
product  of  the  farm,  the  growing  crop  of  boys 
and  girls.  The  boy  at  yonder  table  is  studying 
his  lessons;  doing  “sums”  perhaps.  Is  he 
merely  tumbling  diy  rules  and  disjointed  facts  into 
his  mind  to  be  repeated  parrot-like  ?  Suppose  you 
come  out  of  your  doze  and  talk  with  him.  See  that 
he  knows  why  he  adds  and  multiplies.  Teach  him 
to  apply  his  knowledge  to  cvery-day  affairs.  Give 
him  the  purchase  and  sale  of  j'our  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  the  expense  of  fields  and  crops,  imple¬ 
ments,  etc.,  and  have  him  ajaply  the  knowledge  he 
is  gaining.  Teach  him  to  use  it  as  tlie  soldier 
uses  his  weapons,  and  the  mechanic  his  tools. 
Your  interest  in  what  he  is  doing  will  add  to  his 
interest,  will  make  him  more  ambitious,  more 
thorough  and  more  practical.  If  he  is  studying 
geography,  show  him  that  the  towns  and  cities  he 
is  hunting  on  the  atlas,  are  not  mere  dots  on  the 
map,  but  places  full  of  live  men  who  will  certainly 
get  ahead  of  him  unless  he  use  his  knowledge 
aright. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  the  daughters.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  half  hours  thus  spent  will  be  a  surprise  to 
both  yourself  and  the  children.  If  your  ovvn  early 
education  was  faulty  and  they  teach  you  in  some 
things,  it  will  be  all  the  more  interesting  to  them. 

Now  is  the  time  to  enlist  your  sons’  enthusiasm 
in  your  calling,  perhaps  to  rekindle  your  own  also. 
Go  over  the  Agricultural  Journals  with  them  and 
let  them  see  and  know  what  live  men  are  doing  and 
thinking,  and  awaken  emulation.  Let  a  book  or  two 
about  some  part  of  your  business,  or  the  whole  of 
it,  be  read  to  you  by  the  boys.  Draw  out  their 
comments  and  make  your  own.  Remember  the 
story  of  the  industrious  man,  who  was  ever  repeat¬ 
ing,  “he  worked  only  for  his  children.”  Indeed 
he  worked  so  hard  that  he  never  had  time  to  form 
their  acquaintance,  much  less  to  help  them  to  be¬ 
come  men  and  women.  As  a  result  they  soon 
scattered  what  he  had  gathered  for  them. 

You  want  your  children  to  sympathize  with  your 
life  and  work.  Sympathize  with  their  life  and  pleas¬ 
ures — the  life  and  fun  that  you  enjoyed  at  their  age. 
A  holiday  with  them  now  and  then,  will  not  be 
lost  time,  it  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  increased 
efficiency  on  other  days.  Y’'ou  can  thus  renew  your 
youth  and  give  joy  to  theirs.  Roc.all  your  owm 
thoughts  and  feelings  when  at  their  age.  A  few 
holiday  gifts  w’ithin  your  means,  will  bring  unal¬ 
loyed  pleasure  now,  and  for  many  days  to  come. 
Make  a  child  happy  and  he  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  good.  At  the  same  time  let  him  be  initiated 
into  the  secret  that  those  are  most  happy  who 
add  most  to  the  happiness  of  others.  Is  your 
home  notahappy  one?  Ask  yourself  what  you  .are 
doing  to  make  it  happy.  Be  not  like  the  publican, 
always  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  taxing 
others. — Subject  yoursidf  to  a  little  examination. 
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Preventing  Cattle  from  Browsing. 

While  that  is  not  the  best  fanning  which  devotes 
the  same  laud  to  orchards  and  pasturage,  yet  it  is 
often  convenient,  sometimes  necessary,  to  allow 
cattle  to  graze  among  trees.  Swine  are  the  only 
farm  animals  that  will  do  no  mischief  when  al¬ 
lowed  free  range  in  the  orchard.  Cattle,  the  most 
gentle,  are  perverse;  however  abundant  and  suc¬ 
culent  the  grass,  they  will  vary  their  diet  by  brows¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  they  require  the  tonic  bitter  of 
the  apple  twigs  to  increase  their  appetites  for  the 
grass;  but  they  will  do  mischief.  Whether  among 
fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  they  must  he  prevented 
from  lifting  their  heads.  On  the  Island  of  Jersey, 
where  orchard  pasturing  is  general,  and  where  the 
.animals  are  always  tethered,  a  singular  crib-like 


understood.  So  the  Carp  can  be  made  a  toothsome 
feature  of  the  dinner  table,  if  the  mistress  of  the 
kitchen  comprehends  the  mysteries  of  the  sauce¬ 
boat.  Without  that  skill,  which  by  the  way  is 
universally  possessed  by  our  adopted  German  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  and  can  be  learned  from  almost  any 
of  them,  the  carp  is  rather  tasteless.  In  very 
cjld  spring  brooks  carp  will  not  grow  at  ad,  they 
rather  seem  to  shrink,  if  we  can  imagine  a  fish 
shrinking  with  the  cold.  But  in  w'arm  waters,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Southern  States,  where  there  is  no 
trouble  with  frost,  they  attain  an  enormous  size 
quickly.  There  have  been  instances  of  their  grow¬ 
ing  to  seven  pounds  w'eight  in  two  years,  which  far 
surpasses  anything  known  of  any  other  species  of 
fish.  In  the  North,  if  Ihe  ponds  have  hard  bottoms 
and  freeze  their  entire  depth,  the  carp  will  be 
killed.  But  if  the  bottom  is  soft  and  muddy,  they 


Above-Ground  Cellars. 

Eben  E.  Eexford  writes  us  very  urgently  in  favor 
of  having  cellars  always  above  ground.  He  does 
not  explain  how  ho  would  construct  them,  but  we 
gather  that  he  would  build  against  one  side  of  the 
house,  as  a  part  of  it,  with  double  walls  and  a  cover¬ 
ing  that  woulci  Keep  out  frost.  As  for  that  matter, 
if  on  the  rear  side,  they  might  not  bevery  oliensive 
ill  appearance,  and  they  might  be  banked  up  and 
covered  with  earth  and  green  sods,  and  even  be 
covered  with  plants  or  trailing  evergreens.  If  ad¬ 
joining  the  kitchen  warm  air  enough  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  keep  out  destructive  frosts  in  very  cold 
weather.  These  are  only  suggestions  c  f  our  own. 
Mr.  Rexford’s  arguments  are  that  cellars  thus 
placed  could  be  entered  on  a  level  like  other  rooms. 


PREVENTING  CATTLE  FROM;  BROWSING. 
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Structure  of  wood  is  used  to  protect  the  trees, 
which  is  not  put  upon  them,  but  on  the  cows.  If 
the  gentle  creatures  have  any  sense  of  the  ugly, 
one  with  her  deer-like  neck  encumbered  with  such 
a  timber  structure  would  keep  her  head  down  for 
shame,  without  the  need  of  all  its  weight.  Much 
simpler  are  the  various  methods  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  which  do  not  disfigure  the  animal,  and 
are  equally  as  effective  as  those  more  cumbersome. 


The  Carp  as  a  Food  Fish. 

BT  EOBEKT  BAENWELL  EOOSEVELT. 

There  is  much  inquiry  concerning  the  German 
Carp  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  United 
States  Eish  Commission.  People  want  to  know’ 
where  it  will  live,  how  fast  it  will  grow,  and  gener¬ 
ally  what  it  is  worth  now  that  we  have  it.  Often  as 
these  questions  are  answered  they  come  up  again, 
and  in  truth,  the  different  results  reported  are  con¬ 
fusing  unless  accompanied  with  an  explanation. 
Carp  are  not  a  first  class  table  fish,  but  they  are 
immensely  superior  to  no  fish  at  all,  when  a  fish 
dinner  is  wanted.  They  are  not  as  good  to  eat  as 
the  bull-head  for  instance,  but  then  it  may  be  said 
that  the  bull-head  is  a  very  excellent  fish  when  well 


will  burrow  into  it  and  protect  themselves.  They 
are  said  to  feed  on  vegetables,  cither  the  r.atural 
growth  in  the  water,  or  the  refuse  from  the  garden, 
but  I  imagine  they  are  greatly  improved  by  an  oc¬ 
casional  taste  of  the  numberless  insects  that  are 
found  on  all  aquatic  plants.  The  same  rule  ap¬ 
plies  to  them,  that  is  found  to  govern  in  all  other 
departments  of  nature  ;  the  best  is  always  the 
hardest  to  get.  Not  only  will  carp  neversupply  the 
place  of  trout,  but  they  will  hardly  live  in  the  same 
water.  They  need  little  care,  and  will  exist  on 
poorer  food,  are  content  in  less  fine  water,  and 
they  are  in  the  end  an  inferior  fish.  The  common 
proverb  says  that  whatever  is  worth  having,  is 
worth  working  for,  and  that,  translated  into  fish 
literature,  means  that  an  ordinary  variety  is  more 
easily  mainta^ed  than  a  superior  one.  StjH  there 
is  always  more  need  of  the  low'er  class.  Few  men 
eat  trout,  more  eat  shad,  and  infinitely  more  use 
cod,  while  the  ponds  that  are  adapted  to  trout,  are 
not  as  one  in  a  hundred  lo  those  fitted  lor  carp. 
Any  old  sluggish  pond,  above  a  mud-hole,  will  ans¬ 
wer  for  them.  In  conclusion,  it  is  almost  self- 
evident  that  carp  are  no  more  a  game  fish,  than  a 
fattened  hog  is  a  game  animal.  Carp  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  procured  through  the  State  Fish  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  several  breeders  offer  them  for  sale. 


by  a  door  direct  from  the  kitchen,  and  a  great  deal 
of  running  up  and  down  stairs  would  be  saved. 
He  further  argues  in  favor  of  such  cellars  that 
they  are  more  healthful,  since  there  is  always  a 
large  amount  of  odors  and  noxious  gases  from  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  underground  cellar  that  rise  up  and 
penetrate  all  through  the  house,  which  would  be 
blown  away  if  it  were  placed  outside  the  house. 
Again,  if  on  a  level,  they  would  be  far  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  kept  clean  like  other  rooms.  It  is  often 
no  small  job  to  carry  out  the  large  amount  of 
refuse  that  is  constantly  accumulating.  Where 
much  milk  is  produced,  and  the  cellar  is  the  only 
dairy  room,  as  it  is  on  a  large  majority  of  farms, 
the  saving  of  labor  in  going  up  and  down  stairs  to 
attend  to  the  milk,  is  an  important  matter. 

The  question  of  economy  in  construction  is  one 
item  in  the  account.  Eveiy  house  must  of  course 
have  a  solid  foundation,  and  the  first  floor  should 
be  two  or  three  feet  above  ground,  or  more.  The 
expense  of  excavation,  and  of  the  walls  extending 
below  the  needed  foundation,  w’ould  usually  bal¬ 
ance  a  pmrtion  of  the  cost  of  an  above-ground  cel¬ 
lar.  There  are  several  arguments  on  botli  sides  of 
the  question.  Let  us  have  some  jdans  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  building  cellars  on  the  ground  from  our 
readers.  “The  question  is  before  the  meeting.” 
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Wood-House  and  Wash-Koom. 

Multitudes  of  farmers  and  others  have  a  very 
good  dwelling  that  answered  all  purposes  when  it 
was  first  built,  hut  they  now  want  more  room  in 
the  form  of  summer  kitchen,  washing-room  or 
laundry,  store-room,  etc.  The  present  kitchen  has 
baking  and  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  etc.,  and  in 


Fig.  1. — SIDE  VIEW  OF  WASH-HOUSE. 

many  cases  this  is  the  only  available  room,  and  in 
the  absence  of  others  serves  as  dining  and  sitting- 
room.  It  is  generally  desirable  to  have  the  wood- 
house  and  wash-room  connected  directly  with  the 
dwelling,  or  built  as  part  of  it,  yet  some  will  prefer 
to  have  them  separate;  while  in  other  instances 
the  addition  of  these  to  the  present  buildings  would 
entail  considerable  expense,  and  many  undesirable 
changes,  such  as  shutting  out  the  light  from  one  or 
more  windows,  placing  the  stove  in  an  inconveni¬ 
ent  position,  increasing  the  number  of  doors  too 
greatly,  etc.  The  building  here  presented  will  sup¬ 
ply  or  suggest  one  remedy,  in  the  form  of  a  detached 
building,  which,  however,  may  be  so  near  as  to 
afford  ready  passage  to  the  old  house.  The  build¬ 
ing  here  shown  is  sixteen  by  twenty-six  feet.  It  is 
enclosed  either  with  matched  or  battened  stuff, 
planed  and  painted.  This  is  cheaper  than  clap¬ 
boarding,  and  is  warmer  and  more  durable.  The 
outside  entrance  is  to  the  wood-room,  from  which 
another  entry  is  to  the  wash-room.  The  wood-room 
is  fourteen  by  sixteen  feet,  and  is  large  enough  for 
most  houses.  A  charcoal  bin  is  shown.  If  hard 
coal  is  the  principal  fuel,  the  room  may  be  consid¬ 
erably  smaller.  The  coal  bin,  or  bins,  if  coal  is  the 
chief  fuel,  should  have  outer  doors  for  filling  direct 
from  the  wagons.  If  wood  only  is  used,  it  should 
be  neatly  piled  along  the  end  of  the  room.  There 
should  be  a  door  at  least  three  feet  wide  at  the 
most  accessible  place  for  a  wagon,  for  throwing  in 
the  wood.  The  floor  should  be  supported  by  strong 
sleepers  or  joists,  though  if  the  wood  is  to  be 
worked  up  under  shelter,  it  is  better  to  dispense 
with  the  floor,  and  simply  fill  in  bard  earth  a  few 
inches  above  the  outside,  to  have  it  always  dry. 
The  wash-room  is  twelve  by  sixteen,  and  should 


Fig.  2.— INTERIOK  OF  WASH-HOUSE. 


contain  a  stove,  stationary  wash-bench,  tubs,  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  portable  clothes-driers ;  and  if  a 
churning  power  is  used,  it  may  be  placed  in  this 
room,  or  in  the  wood-room  and  be  connected  by  a 
band  or  lever  or  other  gearing  to  churn.  If  the  posts 
of  the  building  arc  twelve  feet,  with  seven  and  a 
half  feet  walls  below,  a  nice,  large,  commodious 
room  may  be  placed  above,  and  serve  an  excellent 
purpose  as  a  workshop  for  repairs  and  making 
tools,  doing  odd  jobs,  etc.  In  this  case  it  will,  of 


course,  have  a  work-bench,  grindstone,  a  general 
assortment  of  common  tools,  and  a  lathe,  scroll- 
saw,  etc.,  will  be  convenient  additions.  The  stairs 
can  run  up  from  any  convenient  place,  say  in  front 
of  and  four  feet  from  the  entrance  door,  for  more 
readily  carrying  up  long  sticks,  boards,  or  other 
timber,  as  needed.  An  upper  window  is  useful  for 
taking  in  long  timber.  A  portion  of  this  chamber 
may  be  used  as  a  meal-room,  a  place  for  drying 
clothes  during  inclement  weather,  and  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  store-room  or  catch-all.  It  may  have  a  bed¬ 
room  or  two  for  extra  help.  And  last,  though  not 
least,  place  a  bell  upon  the  building,  protected 
from  the  elements  by  a  small  belfry,  and  a  rope 
should  connect  it  wdth  some  convenient  point 
in  the  wmod-room.  There  are  steel  triangles,  now 
obtained  quite  cheaply,  which  answer  for  bells. 
So  arrange  it,  that  the  water  may  be  poured  from 
the  tubs  and  machine  direct  into  the  drain,  without 
leaving  the  room.  The  wash-room  may  be  used  for 
pearing  apples,  pitting  and  drying  fruit,  trying  lard, 
making  soap,  and  many  other  important  things. 

I  do  not  give  any  estimates,  as  but  few  would 
perhaps  build  of  this  exact  size  ;  besides  being  a 
mere  skeleton  building,  the  amount  and  cost  of 
material  is  easily  obtained.  At  present  prices  this 
building  would  cost,  complete,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  dollars.  Ageicultueai.  Builder. 


Drying  Barrow  for  Stable  Bedding. 

In  cities  and  villages,  often  in  the  country,  bed¬ 
ding  straw  for  horses  is  scarce  and  high,  and  quite 
an  item  in  the  expense  of  keeping.  Much  of  the  litter 
is  merely  dampened,  and  if  well  aired  and  dried, 
may  be  used  several  times.  A  simple,  convenient 


A  RACK  BARROW. 

and  effective  arrangement  for  this  purpose,  is  a  light 
wooden  frame,  placed  upon  a  skeleton  wheel¬ 
barrow,  the  handles  being  about  seven  feet  long. 
At  each  corner  of  the  frame  a  wooden  post 
is  placed,  twenty  inches  high.  Two  inches 
from  the  top  of  each,  a  nail  driven  to  support 
a  second  light  skeleton  frame  when  needed. 
Wheel  the  barrow  to  the  stable,  and  fill  the  lower 
frame  with  the  soiled  bedding,  put  on  loosely, 
nearly  up  to  the  nails.  Then  rest  the  second  frame 
on  the  nails,  throw  on  the  rest  of  the  litter,  wheel 
out  into  the  sunlight  for  drying  and  airing,  and  by 
night,  even  that  badly  soiled,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  thrown  away,  is  in  good  condition.  In 
stormy  weather  the  barrow  may  be  wheeled  into 
some  out-building  or  shed.  The  stables  are  thus 
rendered  purer  and  more  healthful.  This  simple 
cheap  arrangement  pays  for  itself  in  two  months. 


Do  Trees  Increase  Rainfall? 

GKO.  GLBNDOK,  JR.,  OP  VIRGINIA. 

An  old  theory,  that  dies  hard,  and  is  constantly 
reappearing  in  our  newspapers,  is,  that  “  forests 
increase  the  rainfall,”  and  that  felling  forests  has 
been  attended  with  decrease  of  rain.  Statistics 
from  -Jamaica  have  been  much  u*ed,  but  do  not 
prove  the  old  theory.  The  former  copious  rains 
there  now  fall  in  the  sea  north  of  the  island,  wdiere 
there  are  no  forests  to  attract  it — resulting  per¬ 
haps  from  a  change  in  the  Gulf  stream.  That  for¬ 
ests  preserve  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  water  in  the 
springs  ;  that  mountains  covered  with  timber  pro¬ 
tect  lowlands  from  destructive  freshets,  is  true,  and 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  ])ublie,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mix  error  with  truth,  and  try 
to  make  people  believe  that  by  planting  a  few  trees 
tl:.ey  can  change  the  climate  of  a  whole  continent. 


In  Virginia  the  drouths  for  the  last  ten  years 
and  more,  are  disheartening  to  farmers,  and  they 
talk  of  the  good  old  times  before  the  war,  when 
seed  time  and  harvest  never  failed,  lamenting  the^ 
dry  seasons  that  now  prevail  in  the  well-wooded 
mountains,  as  well  as  in  the  low  country.  Yet,  the 
whole  country  is  growing  up  to  trees,  the  “old 
fields”  being  quickly  covered  with  pines.  On  my 
own  farm,  a  field  that  was  in  corn  eleven  years 
ago,  is  now  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket.  Surely 
if  trees  affect  rainfall  the  Virginians  may  well 
say,  “Down  with  the  trces,for  they  bring  drouth  !” 

We  really  know  but  very  little  about  the  causes 
that  bring  about  an  increase  or  diminution  in 
the  annual  rainfall.  Two  French  philosophers, 
Fautrat  and  Sartriaux,  found  that  about  one-twelfth, 
more  rain  fell  over  a  piece  of  forest  than  on  the- 
adjoining  country.  This  fact  went  the  rounds  of  the- 
papers  as  proof  that  the  foliage  of  trees  attracted, 
rain,  until  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  extended  from  February  to  July — about  halt 
before  the  leaves  opened,  and  half  afterwards,  and 
that  the  trees  received  quite  as  much  rain  when, 
entirely  bare  as  when  covered  with  foliage,  and 
even  one-sixth  more  in  March  when  there  was  no 
foliage  to  invite  rain  or  condense  the  vapor. 

A  few  years  ago  when  spending  some  time  in 
Utah,  I  noticed  that  Great  Salt  Lake  was  rising. 
Some  fences,' once  on  dry  land,  were  under  w<ater, 
and  the  rise  of  water  was  said  to  average  one  foot 
a  year.  The  inhabitants  said  the  annual  amount 
of  rain  was  increasing.  Some  attribute  it  to  the 
orchards  and  shade  trees  they  had  set  out,  forget¬ 
ting  that  for  every  tree  planted,  a  hundred  or  more 
were  cut  down  on  the  mountains.  Others  thought 
it  was  due  to  plowing  and  cultivation ;  others 
were  sure  that  the  iron  rails  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
brought  electricity  and  rain  from  the  East !  A  like 
increase  of  rain  prevailed,  and  perhaps  still  pre¬ 
vails  in  Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Forgetting 
their  destructive  drouths  the  papers  asserted  that 
rain  followed  civilization,  with  its  clearing,  plow¬ 
ing,  and  harrowing  This  was  certainly  a  pleasant 
view  of  the  subject  to  an  incoming  population,, 
and  for  those  who  had  lands  to  sell. 

On  the  contrary,  early  settlers  in  Illinois  found 
navigable  rivers  that  are  now  dried  up,  or  mere 
disconnected  puddles.  A  writer  in  1874  says  : 
“  Formerly  the  Fox  River  ivas  a  deep  and  flowing 
river  all  the  year  round.  To-day,  and  during  the 
drier  portions  of  the  last  four  summers,  its  vast, 
deep,  and  broad  bed  was,  and  is,  nearly  dry.”  Aa 
there  were  no  forests  to  destroy  in  Illinois,  may  not. 
the  claim  be  true  that  cultivation  means  drainage,, 
and  drying  up  of  the  country — the  reverse  of  what, 
is  believed  to  obtain  in  Western  Kansas? 

The  amount  of  water  which  air  can  hold  in  solu¬ 
tion  depends  on  the  temperature.  A  wind  from 
the  Atlantic  expands  in  rising  over  the  land;  its  tem¬ 
perature  consequently  falls,  and  rain  is  precipitat¬ 
ed  ;  going  westward,  more  water  falls,  until  the 
wind  crosses  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  dry  wind. 
The  winds  from  the  Pacific  deposit  rain  and  snow 
on  the  low  lands,  and  on  the  western  mountain 
slopes,  passing  beyond  into  Nevada,  as  dry  as  air 
can  well  be.  In  crossing  the  Sierras  from  Nevada 
into  California,  in  a  wagon,  I  have  been  repeatedly 
struck  with  the  great  difference  a  few  miles  of 
country  make  in  the  vegetation.  Once  when  cross¬ 
ing  into  California  with  a  small  party  of  miners,  on 
reaching  the  summit  they  all  would  shout,  “  see- 
that  flower,”  “  see  that  bush,”  pointing  to  well- 
known  Californian  plants.  Then  as  we  rolled 
downwards,  singing  and  laughter  showed  how 
happy  the  men  were  in  the  home  memories  sug¬ 
gested  by  this  mountain  flora  that  cannot  flourish, 
on  the  moisture  lacking  eastern  side  of  the  Sierras. 

The  great  Utah  Basin,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  cut  off  from  the  Atlantic 
moisture  by  the  Rockies  on  the  east,  and  the  Paci¬ 
fic’s  evaporation  by  the  Sierras  on  the  west.  The 
vast  tracts  lying  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the 
Rockies,  rising  slowly  but  constantly,  has  neces¬ 
sarily  a  diminishing  rainfall  as  we  go  west,  and 
higher.  The  rise  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  impercepti¬ 
ble,  but  the  grasses  become  shorter,  the  soil  drier,, 
farms  and  homesteads  fewer  in  number  until  agri- 
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culture  ceases,  except  by  irrigation,  and  sheep  and 
■cattle  graze  the  short  herbage  of  the  unplowed 
prairies. 

To  tell  men  struggling  on  the  border  line  be¬ 
tween  tillage  and  pasture,  that  setting  out  trees  will 
alter  the  climate  is  to  deceive  and  injure  them.  A 
few  years  of  extra  rain  in  the  growing  season,  ex¬ 
cite  hopes,  and  grain  is  sowed,  to  be  certainly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  years  of  drouths  and  ruin.  Seasons  vary, 
but  our  country  is  laid  out  in  such  a  way  that  the 
intelligent  observer  may  know  where  he  will  run 
the  ordinary  chances  of  success  or  failure  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  weather,  and  where,  too,  he  will  be 
surely  ruined  if  he  plays  a  game  against  nature. 

Trees,  where  they  will  grow,  will  protect  hillsides 
from  denudation  ;  and  the  forest  soil  by  holding 
back  water  like  a  sponge,  will  prevent  to  a  great 
extent  the  destructive  floods  that  rush  oil  from  a 
bare  mountain,  like  water  from  the  roof,  but  that 
trees  bring  rain  is  not  proved.  Our  weather  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  subject  to  important  changes,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  forest,  or  a  clover  field. 


A  Eack  Hurdle. 

The  hurdle  shown  in  the  engraving  is  much  used 
in  England  and  other  old  countries  for  feeding  oil 
clover,  vetches,  and  such  crops  upon  which  it  is 
not  desirable  to  have  the  animals  turned  while 


A  FEEDING  HUBDLE. 


eating.  The  hurdle  is  placed  upon  the  edge  of 
a  field  bearing  a  forage  crop,  and  the  animals, 
usually  sheep,  graze  through  the  openings. 
When  all  the  fodder  within  reach  has  been  eaten  the 
feeding  fence  is  moved  forward  a  few  feet  to  new 
pasturage.  The  panels  of  the  hurdle  are  placed  in 
a  leaning  position,  resting  on  stays,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  construction 
of  the  hurdle  fence  is  clearly  shown  by  the  en¬ 
graving.  A  structure  of  this  kind  would  do  good 
service  on  many  American  farms  when  it  is  desired 
to  thoroughly  feed  oil  a  small  part  of  any  field. 


A  New  Eeq[uirement  in  Modern  Farming. 

A  good  farmer  always  needed  skill,  but  in  the 
changed  conditions  of  modern  farming  a  different 
kind  of  skUl  is  needed  from  that  required  by  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers.  This  is  more  largely  the 
case  West  than  East,  but  true  in  both.  Formerly 
It  was  mostly  manual  skill  in  the  use  of  simple  im¬ 
plements,  such  as  the  sickle,  the  scythe,  and  the 
common  walking  plow.  Now  the  farmer  needs  to 
know  how  to  adjust,  run,  and  care  for  machineiy. 
Machines  properly  handled  call  for  little  manual 
expertness  to  run  them.  But  to  manage  the  present 
implements  requires  a  degree  of  mechanical  skill 
“that  a  large  proportion  of  our  farmers  do  not  pos¬ 
sess.  To  comprehend  the  full  extent  of  this  change, 
■compare  the  modern  threshing-machine  with  the 
old-fashioned  flail,  or  the  self-binding  harvester 
with  the  old  sickle,  or  its  successor  the  grain 
cradle.  Every  careful  observer  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  lack  of  skill  in  using  and  caring  for 
his  machinery,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  sources  of 
loss  to  the  farmer.  ' 

We  have  known  one  man  to  use  a  mower  for  ten 
years,  without  expending  over  thirty  dollars  in  re¬ 
pairs — or  three  dollars  annually — while  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  in  cutting  a  smaller  quantity  of  grass  used  up 
three  equally  good  machines  in  the  same  time. 
Compare  the  expenses  of  this  one  item :  First 
farmer  expended  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars, 


plus,  say  seventy  dollars  for  interest — or  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  all — for  ten  years.  This  is  just  twenty 
dollars  per  annum  ;  quite  an  item,  you  will  say,  for 
mowing-tools  alone,  but  still  much  cheaper  than 
mowing  with  the  scythe.  The  other  wore  out 
three  machines,  three  hundred  dollars,  to  which 
add  repairs,  say  same  as  the  other,  thirty  dollars, 
and  interest  on  one  hundred  dollars  for  ten  years, 
seventy  dollars  ;  on  one  hundred  dollars  (the  sec¬ 
ond  machine,  for  six  years),  forty-two  dollars  ;  and 
on  another  one  hundred  dollars  (the  third  machine, 
for  three  years),  twenty-one  dollars,  and  you  have 
a  grand  total  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  dol¬ 
lars — or  forty-six  dollars  and  thirty  cents  per  an¬ 
num — an  annual  expense  of  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  other.  The  same  calculations  con¬ 
cerning  the  harvester,  the  sulky  plow,  the  hay  rake, 
and  other  farm  implements,  make  an  enormous 
difference  in  the  cost  to  the  man  who  is  unskillful 
in  using  and  caring  for  them.  An  important  inquiry 
is,  how  the  present  difficulty  can  be  remedied. 

It  cannot  be  done  at  once.  It  will  only  be  done 
effectually  when  our  farmers’  boys  are  trained  to 
some  knowledge  of  elementary  mechanics,  either 
in  the  public  school,  or  in  those  established  for  the 
purpose.  It  would  now  be  a  paying  investment  for 
the  farmers  in  a  township  to  contribute  money  and 
hire  a  skilled  mechanic  to  teach  the  boys — and 
men,  too,  for  that  matter — the  principles  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  practice  of  running  and  keeping  in 
order  farm  machinery.  For  illustration,  take  the 
mowing  machine.  There  are  two  points  in  this 
needing  special  attention,  viz.,  the  cutting  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  knives  and  guards,  and  the  parts 
where  the  circular  motion  is  converted  into  recip¬ 
rocating  motion.  It  is  not  difficult  to  teach  any 
one  the  conditions  needed  for  a  shear  cut ;  the  sec¬ 
tion  should  be  sharp,  and  the  corner  of  the  guard 
against  which  the  grass  is  pressed  to  be  cut,  should 
be  square  or  sharp.  This  point  once  understood, 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  driver  risking  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  mowing  with  a  dull  knife.  The  other  point 
is  equally  important.  If  there  are  any  loose  bear¬ 
ings  between  the  drive  wheels  and  the  knives,  the 
power  required  is  much  greater,  and  the  danger  of 
breakage,  as  well  as  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  will  be  increased  in  a  much  higher  ratio. 
A  play  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  the  wrist  from 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  pitman  will  increase 
the  power  required  one-fourth.  Now  in  the  school 
suggested,  a  skilled  mechanic  could  teach,  explain 
and  illustrate  such  points  as  these  until  the  dullest 
could  not  fail  to  comprehend  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  machine  in  order  and  one  not.  It  would 
be  easy  to  make  models  of  those  parts  of  common 
farm  machines  where  most  trouble  is  met,  so 
arranged  as  to  exhibit  to  pupils  in  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  manner  the  points  referred  to  above. 

The  difficult}'  with  many  farmers  is  not  want  of 
general  intelligence,  but  total  ignorance  of  the 
simplest  mechanical  principles.  A  neighbor  once 
asked  the  writer  to  examine  a  mower  which  acted 
strangely.  It  would  go  well  enough  fer  a  while, 
and  then  suddenly  refuse  to  cut  at  all.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  throwing  the  machine  away  and  get¬ 
ting  a  new  one.  Examination  showed  the  simple 
difficulty  was  that  the  frame  was  loose,  so  that  when 
any  unusual  strain  came  upon  the  cutting  appara¬ 
tus,  it  spread  and  allowed  the  cogs  to  slip  past. 
Ten  minutes’  time  remedied  it,  and  the  machine  ran 
for  some  years  afterward.  The  owner  was  an  intel¬ 
ligent,  well-informed  man,  but  had  no  knowledge 
of  machinery.  Our  Public  Schools  may  do  some¬ 
thing  in  teaching  the  elements  of  mechanics  to  the 
older  boys.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prepare  a 
little  manual  which  would  enable  a  teacher  who 
himself  comprehended  the  subject,  to  teach  much 
that  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  these  young 
men.  Something  may  be  done  also  by  intelligent 
farmers  in  furnishing  these  boys  with  a  small  shop 
and  a  few  good  tools,  and  on  rainy  days  encourage 
them  to  leam  their  use  by  making  small  articles, 
either  for  play  or  profit.  Anything  which  wiil  cul¬ 
tivate  the  mechanical  eye  of  the  young,  teach 
the  use  of  tools,  or  develop  a  taste  for  mechanical 
employments,  is  in  the  right  direction.  But  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done.  The  West  cannot  afford  to 


stand  the  enormous  drain  on  its  profits  in  farming, 
caused  by  this  needless  destruction  of  farm  tools. 


Feeding-Box  for  Cattle  or  Sheep. 

Mr.  J.  Bartlett,  Oshawa,  Ont.,  sends  us  a  sketch 
and  description  of  a  convenient  feeding  arrange¬ 
ment  which  has  several  advantages.  We  add  sev¬ 
eral  suggestions  to  Mr.  B.’s  description.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction ;  may  be  made  either  station¬ 
ary  or  portable ;  will  save  much  waste  of  feed 
usually  trampled  under  foot  or  soiled ;  and  may 


Fig.  1. — A  LAKGE  FEED-BOX. 


also  protect  the  feed  from  rain.  It  can  be  used  for 
hay,  straw,  or  roots.  If  to  be  stationary,  set  in  the 
ground  four  strong  posts,  «,  «,  a,  a,  of  any  avail¬ 
able  size,  or  six  by  six  inches.  Round  timber, 
hewn  straight  on  two  adjacent  sides,  will  answer. 
They  may  extend  above  ground,  six,  seven,  or 
eight  feet.  The  box  may  be  of  any  size,  but  four 
feet  square  is  a  good  one,  and  they  can  be  multi¬ 
plied  to  any  number  needed.  If  to  be  portable,  the 
posts  will  not  be  set  in  the  ground,  but  a  narrow 
board  nailed  a  little  above  the  ground  will  strengthen 
them,  if  the  top  boards  are  not  strong,  and  firmly 
nailed  on.  Feeding  boxes  maybe  put  on  two  or 
four  sides.  About  two  and  three-quarters  to  three 
feet  above  the  ground,  nail  boards  on  each  side, 
continuing  them  to  the  top.  About  two  feet  from 
the  ground, on  the  inside, place  bottom  boards  slant¬ 
ing  upward  to  the  centre  at  a  sharp  angle  (fig.  2), 
like  a  roof — a  two-sided  one  if  there  are  to  be  two 
feeding  boxes,  or  a  four-sided  one  if  there  are  to  be 
feeding-boxes  on  all  sides.  From  the  base  of  these 
inside  boards  extend  feeding  boxes  on  the  outside, 
as  shown  at  c,  c.  The  bottom  arrangement,  e, 
which  will  have  nine  to  twelve  inch-openings,  <?, 
will  keep  the  feed  sliding  down  to  the  animals. 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF  FEED-BOX. 


or  for  finer  feed  and  roots  may  be  even  narrower 
than  nine  inches.  A  cover,  6,  wUl  protect  the  feed 
from  rain  or  snow.  This  may  turn  back  a  little  past 
perpendicular,  and  be  supported  by  a  short  bit  of 
chain  attached  by  a  spike  or  staple  at  one  end,  and 
to  the  side  of  the  box,  or  by  a  stake.  It  may 
have  hinges  that  will  allow  it  to  turn  over  and  down 
against  the  outside,  but  this  will  require  more 
labor  in  moving  it.  It  may  be  simply  a  loose  cover 
to  slide  partly  off,  when  placing  in  feed.  If  set  oa 
with  a  little'  inclination,  by  making  one  side  of  the 
box  lower  than  the  opposite  one,  it  will  shed  rain 
better.  With  boxes  of  this  kind,  spacious  and 
high  enough,  two  or  three  days’  supply  of  feed 
for  the  cattle  may  be  put  in  at  one  time. 
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Editorial  Notes  on  the  Road. 

Among  the  l.umt)eriiieii.— The  picturesque 
life  and  more  picturesque  scenery  in  the  lumber  regions 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  richly  repa}'  one  for  the  time 
spent  in  reaching  them.  Machinery  and  rai'.roads  are 
working  great  changes  in  these  regions.  Formerly  logs 
were  floated  down  rivers  to  Clinton,  la.,  Fond-du-Lac, 
Wis.,  and  other  points,  and  there  converted  into  timber. 
Flow  these  logs  are  largely  sawed  up  in  the  forests  by 
portable  mills,  and  the  lumber  is  distributed  tbrougb  the 
country  by  a  net-work  of  railroads.  “Oshkosh  and 
I’ond-du-Lac  are  running  down,“  said  a  fellow  passenger 
to  me,  living  at  the  latter  place;  “small  holders  have 
been  bought  out  by  large  syndicates,  who  run  portable 
saw-mills  in  the  lumber  regions.”  One  capitalist  alone,re- 
siding  in  Fond-du-Lac,  now  owns  eighty  thousand  acres 
of  pine  lands  in  Southern  Michigan,  near  the  Wisconsin 
border.  These  lumbermen  are  great  char.acters  in  their 
way.  Very  many  of  them,  in  addition  to  their  dark-blue 
sliirts,  sport  woolen  trousers  of  a  firy  red  color.  They 
frequently  work  during  the  winter  months  in  the  pine 
forests,  and  act  as  sailors  upon  the  Lakes  during  the 
summer  season.  The  illustration  at  the  top  of  the  page 
affords  a  glimpse  of  logging  scenes  on  the  wild  Meno¬ 
monee,  which  river  for  some  distance  constitutes  the 
border  line  between  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Several 
lawyers  and  other  professional  gentlemen  of  Chicago,  arc 
accustomed  to  spend  their  vacations  in  this  wild  region 
of  country.  Mr.  John  Lyle  King  afl'ords  some  pleasant 
sketches  of  this  out-door  life  in  his  volume  of  “  Summer 
Wayfaring  in  the  Northern  Wilderness.” 

Treaclierous  Quiclt-.saiid.s,  and  River- 
■bottoms.— The  quick-sands  of  the  Missouri,  Platte, 
and  other  Western  rivers,  are  nothing,  if  not  exceedingly 
treacherous  and  dangerous.  Every  year  many  cattle, 
and  some  horses 
and  swine  “go 
through,”  as  the 
expression  is,  and 
disappear.  Imme- 
dia:ely  following 
the  fall  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  great 
bridge  spanning 
the  Missouri  at 
Omaha,  the  neces¬ 
sary  grappling 
irons  were  brought 
into  play  for  its 
recovery.  But  no 
traces  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  section  could 
ho  found.  The  vast 
structure  had,  in  a 
few  hours  time, 
sunk  in  the  sa:  ds 
of  the  rivcr-hol- 
tom,  beyond  all 
reach  or  hope  of 
raising.  One  night, 
a  water-spout  car¬ 
ried  away  the  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Pacific  rail¬ 
road  bridge,  over 
the  Kiowa  Crei.'k, 
fifty  miles  this  side 
of  Denver.  The 
next  train,  com- 
I)rising  an  engine 
and  freight  cars, 
was  jirccipitated  into  the  quick-sands  beneath,  killing 
the  engineer.  From  Lawrence,  Kansas,  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  a  largo  gang  of  laborers  were  forth¬ 
with  despatched  to  the  scone  of  tlie  disaster.  When, 
four  months  later,  I  visited  the  spot,  they  had  fished  out 
the  cars,  but  were  still  sounding  for  the  engine  with 
poles,  wliicli,  though  of  immense  length,  were  not  long 
enough  to  discover  the  object  of  their  search.  One  July 
morning.  Mr.  Howard  Kennedy  and  the  writer,  thought 
to  ford  the  turgid  Platte  at  Ogallala,  Neb.,  to  one  of  the 
large  cattle  drives,  stretching  for  miles  over  the  prairie 


south  of  Ogallala.  A  daring  fellow  named  Leech  led 
us  across  the  treacherous  river,  now  considerably 
swollen  by  recent  rains.  We  rode  three  Indian  ponies, 
the  writer  bringing  up  tlie  rear.  The  horses  plunged 
boldly  in,  and  were  soon  struggling  with  the  down  cur¬ 
rent.  Onc-third  of  the  way  across,  and  the  water  covered 
our  saddle-girths.  Kennedy  and  the  writer  looked  wist¬ 
fully  hack,  but  were  cheered  on  by  Leecli’s  assurances 
that  there  was  no  danger  if  wefoilowed  close  after  him. 
Soon  I  could  feel  my  animal  sinking.  Ilq  made  three  or 
four  steps  forward,  and  then  refused,  in  spite  of  tongue 
and  whip-lashing,  to  advance  further.  Apparently  the 
brute  had  resigned  himself  to  going  down  and  carrying 
his  rider  with  him.  To  my  calls  for  assistance. 
Leech  quickly  turned  back  and  with  a  good  deal  of  dex¬ 
terous  pulling  and  vigorous  English,  extracted  the  ani¬ 
mal  after  all  but  ears  and  rump  had  disappeared  under 
the  water.  It  was  a  ludicrous  and  frying  scene,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  most  provoking  p.art  of  all  was  the  unconcern 
manifested  by  the  animal  as  to  whether  he  wont  over  or 
W'ent  under.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  in  recrossing 
the  Platte  we  closely  adhered  to  the  instructions  of  Leech. 

On  tlie  Upiier  Mississippi.— Following  the 
Upper  Mississippi  northward,  from  the  Falls  of  St.  An¬ 
thony,  there  are  very  many  picturesque  and  beautiful 
views.  In  coming  from  Brainard,  on  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  road,  to  St.  Paul,  one  constantly  catches  sight  of 
these  views.  Abandoned  fortifications,  dismantled  forts, 
abrupt  bluffs,  miniature  water-falls,  afford  a  constant  va¬ 
riety,  while  prairie  and  forest  add  to  the  over  shifting 
scene.  While  the  train  waited  for  some  little  time  at  a 
point  seventy-five  miles  north  of  St.  Paul,  the  artist 
acenmpanying  the  writer  hastily  sketched  the  scene 
presented  in  the  illustration  below. 

What  Makes  a  Boom  ?— It  is  somewhat  amus¬ 
ing  to  observe  in  new  States  the  solicitude  expressed  by 
settlors  for  good  crops,  not  only  for  the  crops  themselves. 


hut  for  the  effect  upon  the  East.  For  example,  all  over 
Nebraska  this  last  autumn  one  could  hear  such  expres¬ 
sions  as,  “  If  the  frost  will  only  hold  ofi’a  few  days  longer 
wo  shall  have  a  big  boom  in  emigration,”  “If  the  corn 
crop  holds  out  as  well  ns  it  now  promises,  lots  of  new 
people  will  come  in,”  etc.,  etc.  To-day  grasshoppers 
make  a  whole  region  of  country  unsalable,  and  send 
many  emigrants  h.ack  to  the  East,  abandoning  their 
“  breakings”  or  selling  them  for  whatever  they  may 
fetch.  To-morrow  good  crops  bring  a  rush  of  new-com¬ 
ers.  Lands  appreciate  in  value,  and  everybody  is  happy. 


Sliootiiig  from  the  Railroad  Train.— As 

wo  drew  near  Glcndive,  on  the  Yellowstone,  one  after¬ 
noon,  the  carcasses  of  several  buffalos  were  strewn  along 
the  railroad  track.  The. train  in  advance  of  us  had  sud¬ 
denly  come  upon  a  drove,  and  for  a  few  moments  there 
was  a  sharp  fusilade  from  the  car  windows.  While  this 
kind  of  amusement  has  not  been  uncommon  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories  in  the  past,  it  is  now'  of  rare  occurrence.  Less  than 
ten  years  ago,  travellers  were  accustomed  to  fire  from 
moving  trains  at  buffalo,  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska ;  now,, 
however,  they  have  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  very  few  in  Western  Colorado,  and  a  small  herd 
ill  the  Indian  Territory;  there  are  none  south  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  Montana  Territories.  Unless  Congress  im¬ 
mediately  takes  some  steps  to  prevent  the  wholesale 
butchery  of  those  remaining  in  the  north,  they  will  very 
soon  be  driven  into  the  British  Possessions.  Every  one 
who  does  not  wish  to  see  buffalo  immediately  extermi¬ 
nated,  should  write  his  representative  at  Washington  on 
the  subject. 

Stacks  by  tlie  Million. — In  travelling  through 
the  wheat  region  of  Minnesota,  we  amused  ourselves  in 
endeavoring  to  count  the  wheat  stacks,  appearing  in 
rapid  succession.  As  we  whirled  by  one  farm  after  an¬ 
other  in  our  open  car,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  as 
many  as  forty  stacks  would  be  seen  in  a  single  inclosure, 
presenting  indeed  a  novel  sight  loan  Eastern  farmer, 
accustomed  to  his  single  stack  or  more. 

lliinds  IIi>  and.  Getting  tlie  ®rop.— It  was 
the  same  daring  Leech — referred  to  elsewhere — who 
for  days  tracked  and  followed  the  band  of  train  robbers 
over  the  prairie  far  down  to  the  Kansas  border,  after  they 
had  secured  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  Govern¬ 
ment  specie.  The  masked  robbers  brought  the  Eastern 
bound  train  to  a  dead  halt  at  Ogallala,  made  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers  throw  up  their  hands  wdiilo  they  rifled  their  bag- 
g.age,  secured  all  the  gold  being  convoyed  in  the  express 

car  from  the  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Utah 
mines,  and  then 
leisurely  rode  off. 
There  were  no  sol¬ 
diers,  no  organized 
force  to  pursue. 
Leech. whose  father 
was  then  keeping  a 
tavern  at  Ogallala,. 
started  off  after  the 
robbers  on  his  own 
hook.  Day  and 
night,  like  a  sleuth 
hound,  he  followed 
the  desperadoes, 
keeping  close  on 
their  trail,  and  one 
night  looked  down 
in  their  camp  while 
they  divided  their 
booty.  Soon  after 
they  w’ere  sur¬ 
rounded  and  killed, 
and  all  the  stolen 
property  restored. 
It  was  a  most  ex¬ 
citing  story  of  ad¬ 
venture,  as  Leech 
narrated  it.  A  re¬ 
porter  of  an  Omaha 
paper,  who  over¬ 
heard  the  recital  iu 
the  car  as  Leech  was 
returning  eastward 
with  characteristic  rapidity  and  shrewdness,  reproduced 
from  memory  in  book  form  iu  a  few  days’  time  the 
m.ajority  of  the  facts,  much  to  Leech's  chagrin.  “  Hands 
Up,”  the  title  of  the  volume,  sold  to  the  number  of  fifty 
thousand  iu  a  short  time,  but  with  no  pecuniary  benefit 
to  the  hero  of  the  luint.  A  year  later  we  suddenly  came 
upon  Leech  in  the  large  reception  room  of  the  depot  at 
Laramie,  Wyoming  Territory.  Ho  was  closely  watching 
the  movements  of  a  desperate-looking  fellow  who,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  was  endeavoring  to  “  Got  the  drop  ” 
on  him.  The  desperado  was  connected  with  the  Train 
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Robbers  or  Road  Agents,  as  they  call  them  at  the  far 
West,  whom  Leech  so  successfully  trailed  a  year  before. 
He  had  repeatedly  stated  that  he  should  Uill  Leech,  and 
he  was  now  Jollowing  him  for  that  purpose.  Several 
times  he  went  around  the  room  watching  an  opportunity 
to  fire  upon  Leech  and  make  his  escape,  but  the  latter 
faced  him  at  every  turn,  and  with  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
his  revolver,  prevented  the  wculd-bc  assassin  from  tak¬ 
ing  him  at  a  disadvantage.  A  few  months  later,  through 
Leech’s  efforts,  the  remainder  of  these  Road  Agents  were 
captured  in  Elk  Mountain,  and  one  of  them  was  sus¬ 
pended  on  a  telegraph  pole,  at  Rock  Creek,  by  the  captt)rs, 
on  their  way  back  to  Laramie.  During  tlie  following 
spring  Leech,  came  on  to  New  York,  and  declined  all 
propositions  of  publishers  to  prepare  a  story  of  his  fron¬ 
tier  experiences.  The  last  time  we  heard  of  him,  he  was 
mining  in  California  Gulch,  Colorado. 

A.  New  ITIodel  of  Palace  Cars. — We  hear  that 
three  cars  ai  e  now  being  constructed  at  Troy,  New  York, 
after  a  new  European  model,  which  may  perliaps'  work 
quite  a  revolution  in  modes  of  travelling.  Instead  of 
being  through  tlie  centre,  the  passage-way  is  at  the  side 
of  the  car.  From  this  passage-way,  doors  open  into  the 
state  rooms,  which,  witli  adjustable  partitions,  can  be 
made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  from  two  to  ten.  During  the  day  time,  meals 
are  served,  and  at  night  hammocks  or  berths  are  un¬ 
swung.  A  gentleman  can  have  his  entire  family  with 
him  in  one  of  these  state  rooms,  and  eat  and  sleep  as  if 
at  home,  though  of  course  in  more  limited  quarters.  If  this 
new  pattern  of  travelling  cars  should  take  with  the  pub¬ 
lic,  a  company  is  to  be  organized  for  their  construction. 

Icelanders  in  America.— One  afternoon  we 
came  upon  a  settlement  of  Icelanders,  near  Marshall, 
Lyon  County,  Western  Minnesota.  They  were  repre¬ 
sented  to  us  as  being  excellent,  desirable  citizens.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  day  we  drove  past  Scandinavian,  French  and 
Belgian  colonies,  and  through  two  entire  townships  ex¬ 
clusively  owned  and  settled  by  Low  Dutch.  Thus  it  is 
that  peoples  of  all  nationalities  from  the  old  world  min¬ 
gle  together  in  the  new,  and  add  to  the  wealth  and  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  States  which  they  populate  They  speak 
different  tongues.  Their  children  will  all  unite  in  speak¬ 
ing  Er.glish. 

Take  Care  of  Yoiir  Credit. — A  few  years  ago 
Neodesha,  beyond  the  Missouri,  borrowed  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  School  purposes ;  when  the  bonds  became  due 
recently,  they  were  not  honored,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear 
that  they  have  been  paid.  Very  great  injury  has  been 
done  in  the  past  to  entire  regions  of  the  West  hy  acts  of 
this  kind.  Better  that  the  people  of  any  State  which  de¬ 
sires  emigration  should  club  together  and  pay  off  the 
bonds  in  such  a  case  as  this,  rather  than  that  they  should 
go  unredeemed.  People  wonder  why  Eastern  capitalists 
take  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  for  money,  when  they 
can  loan  the  same  at  seven,  eight,  and  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
far  West.  A  single  case,  however,  of  town  or  city  repu¬ 
diation,  injures  the  credit  of  an  entire  State,  and  begets 
distrust  among  Eastern  capitalists.  Furthermore,  people 
moving  West  do  not  care  to  settle  in  neighborhoods 
which  do  not  pay  their  obligations. 

Pierre  Versus  Pierre.— Less  than  two  years 
ago  Pierre,  Dakota,  was  located  on  the  Eastern  bank  of 
the  Missouri  River.  Then  came  other  parties  who  laid 
out  the  Pierre  Extension,  or  new  Pierre,  on  the  plateau 
overlooking  the  first  site.  Then  followed  a  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  old  town  and  the  new  as  animated  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  that  prevailing  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
When  we  were  there  last  autumn  the  people  interested  in 
the  new,  assured  you  that  the  old  town 'would  be  sub¬ 
merged  whenever  a  heavy  fiood  came,  and  the  people  of 
the  old  town  as  confidently  asserted  that  the  new  town 
never  could  and  never  would  amount  to  anything. 
Houses  were  being  transferred  bodily  from  one  site  to 
the  other.  A  hotel  projected  on  the  Plats,  and  likewise  a 
b.ank,  have  been  removed  Itodily  to  the  upper  plateau,  hy 
owners  whose  faith  is  in  the  new  town. 

Arkansas  Bill  Dies.— Last  year  he  repeatedly 
crossed  from  the  Indian  Reservation  to  Pierre,  and  fired 
indiscriminately  at  the  lights  in  the  opera  house,  and 
elsewhere.  One  afternoon  he  slopped  in  front  of  a  cir¬ 
cus  tent,  aud  discharged  a  half-dozen  balls  through  the 
canvas.  That  was  a  little  more  than  the  citizens  could 
put  up  with,  and  they  sent  word  across  the  river  to  Ar¬ 
kansas  Bill,  that  he  never  would  return  alive,  if  he  ven¬ 
tured  over  again.  He  however  defied  the  authorities, 
and  again  came,  declaring  that  he’d  just  as  soon  die 
then,  as  at  any  time.  The  citizens  took  him  at  his  word, 
and,  as  he  touehed  the  shore,  riddled  his  body  with  sev¬ 
enteen  bullets.  He  had  killed  a  man  some  months  be¬ 
fore  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  become  a  desperado  of  the 
worst  description.  These  outlaws,  who  have  long  ter¬ 
rorized  portions  of  the  Western  Territories,  are  being 
disposed  of,  one  after  another.  All  the  country  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Black  Hills,  once  regarded  as  so  danger¬ 
ous  for  travel,  is  now  comparatively  safe  and  secure. 


Presekvino  Dahlia  Roots.— “  Suftscriher,”  Lynn,  Mass. 
—A  dry  cellar,  one  which  will  keep  potatoes  well  through  the 
winter,  will  preserve  Dahlia  roats, 

The  Red  Polled  Cattle  Club.— “  E.  B.  H."  Brooklyn 
The  President  of  the  Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  is  Col.  J.  B. 
Mead,  Randolph,  Vt.,  who  was  elected  to  that  office  at  the 
late  meeting  in  Chicago,  when  the  club  was  organized. 

Sunflower  Seed.— “  W.  G.  C'.,”  Loretto,  Pa.,  asks  where 
he  can  procure  sunflower  seed  In  large  quantities,  and 
thinks  that  such  poultry  supplies  should  be  advertised. 
Those  who  need  this  seed  for  horse-medicine  or  for  poultry 
usually  raise  it  themselves.  Probably  wholesale  seed- 
houses  can  supply  it  by  the  bushel, 

A  Double  Egg.— J.  E.  t/ones.— Chanute  Kans.,  writes  us, 
that  he  found  a  perfectly  developed,  hard-shelled  egg,  with¬ 
in  the  albumen  of  another  egg,  which  had  a  soft  shell.  The 
outer  egg  is  quite  as  large  as  a  turkey’s  egg.  This  is  a  mon¬ 
strosity  of  not  very  rare  occurrence.  Unusually  large  eggs 
are  generally  double  yolked,  but  occasionally  they  contain 
a  perfect  egg  within  them. 

The  Time  to  Cut  Cions.— “JVf.  A.  J."  Hamilton  Co., 
Ohio.— Cions  for  grafting,  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  trees 
from  which  they  are  taken  are  dormant.  Experiments 
show  that  tw'igs  cut  for  cions  at  the  end  of  winter,  are  much 
less  likely  to  succeed  than  those  taken  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall  in  autumn.  Take  advantage  of  the  first  mild  spell,  and 
cut  all  needed  for  grafting  next  spring.  No  other  material 
is  so  good  for  preserving  them  as  fresh  sawdust.  Sand  will 
do,  but  it  adheres  to  the  cions,  and  dulls  the  knife. 

Mouse  Stains. — “  J.  B.  W.,”  (no  date,)  asks,  “  how  to  re¬ 
move  mouse  stains  from  a  woollen  garment.”  The  works 
on  scouring  say  nothing  of  this  kind  of  stain,  and  our 
correspondent  must  experiment.  Clear  warm  water  will 
remove  many  stains.  This  is  quite  likely  to  be  alkaline,  and 
we  should  try  a  weak  acid,  such  as  vinegar,  or  acetic  acid, 
much  diluted.  If  the  fabric  is  white,  we  should  try,  after 
removing  all  that  is  possible  with  water,  bleaching,  by 
burning  sulphur  matches  under  the  spot  while  it  is  damp. 

The  Germination  of  Seeds.— “K.  J.  D.,”  Ocala,  Fla. 
The  only  recorded  experiments  to  show  the  time  required 
for  the  germination  of  seeds  which  we  now  recall,  are  by  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Appelius.  Such  lists  are  of  little  value,  as 
the  lime  is  greatly  influenced  by  temperature,  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  especially  by  the  depth  to  which 
the  seeds  are  covered.  In  the  list  referred  to  the  time  given 
is  much  longer  for  some  seeds  and  a  great  deal  shorter  for 
others  than  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  gardeners  in  this 
country. 

Compost  and  Quack.—”  JR.  B.  Reynolds,”  Columbia  Co., 
N.  y.,  writes  us  that  he  has  a  large  heap  of  compost,  made 
up  of  coal  aslies,  whicli  has  been  used  in  earth  closets, 
kitchen  garbage,  leaves,  and  other  materials  that  readily 
decompose.  He  was  about  to  apply  this  compost  around  his 
fruit  trees,  currant  bushes,  etc.,  but  was  told,  if  he  did  so 
it  would  bring  in,  or  “  draw  Quack,”  and  asks  if  it  is  true. 
“  Quack,”  or  Couch  Grass,  likes  a  rich  soil,  and  will  not 
flourish  on  a  very  poor  one.  'Whatever  enriches  the  soil 
may  encourage  weeds,  but  one  manure  will  not  “  draw 
Quack,”  any  more  than  another. 

Bermuda  and  Johnson  Grasses.—”  J.  Gerhart,”  Law¬ 
rence  Co.,  Ills.,  asks  if  Johnson-grass  and  Bermuda-grass 
are  the  same,  and  if  it  will  prevent  the  after  use  of  the  land 
for  ordinary  farm  crops.  The  two  grasses  are  about  as  un¬ 
like  as  they  can  be.  The  Johnson-grass  is  a  coarse,  tall 
plant,  often  six  feet  or  more  high,  with  large  tuberous 
roots,  and  is  raised  from  seed.  The  Bermuda  grass,  on  the 
contrary,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  grasses,  rarely  a  foot  high. 
It  does  not  ripen  seed  in  this  country,  but  imported  seed  is 
sometimes  to  be  had.  The  usual  method  is  to  cut  up  the 
clumps,  and  plant  the  cuttings.  We  advise  our  correspon¬ 
dent  to  first  experiment  with  these  Southern  grasses,  before 
planting  them  to  any  extent. 

An  Adobe  Barn.—”  J.  Johnson,”  Marysville,  Kans.,  is 
about  to  build  a  barn,  and  is  advised  to  put  up  one  of 
”  adobe,”  or  clay  mixed  with  straw,  and  asks  our  opinion  as 
to  the  material.  In  Mexico  adobe  is  the  common  building 
material.  Either  large  sun-dried  bricks  are  laid,  or  the 
material  is  built  up  in  frames,  the  same  as  concrete  houses 
are  constructed  with  us.  In  Nothern  Mexico,  houses  are 
still  standing,  so  old  that  all  tradition  of  their  building  is 
lost.  The  climate  there,  with  only  a  brief  rainy  season, 
greatly  favors  these  houses.  In  Kansas  they  must  contend 
with  both  rain  and  frost.  Frost  would  do  no  harm  if  the 
adobe  were  dry,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  outside  coat¬ 
ing  of  cement  would  protect  the  material  from  the  rains. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  have  tried  adobe 
buildings  in  the  damper  northern  climates. 

How  TO  Keep  Ashes.—”  M.  V.  L.,”  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.— 
Where  wood  is  the  chief  fuel,  disastrous  fires  often  occur 
from  placing  the  ashes  for  future  use  in  barrels.  A  coal  of 
hard-wood,  no  larger  than  a  hickory  nut,  will,  if  covered 
with  ashes,  sometimes  retain  its  fire  for  weeks,  so  as  under 
favoring  circumstances,  to  start  a  conflagration.  We  have 
made  the  experiment  of  burying  a  small  hickory  stick  partly 
on  Are,  in  ashes  on  Wednesday,  and  on  the  following  Mon¬ 
day,  found  it  a  mass  of  live  coal.  In  cities,  where  they  are 
less  needed,  large  iron  cans  are  sold.  Every  country  house. 


if  it  has  not  a  brick  or  other  receptacle  for  ashes,  may  welD 
havo  one  of  these  heavy  sheet-iron  cans.  Ashes  are  worth 
careful  preservation  for  use  upon  the  farm,  aud  in  saving 
them,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  that  they  may  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  dangerous. 

Troubled  with  Rabbits.-”  C.L. Mason,”  of  Wisconsin, 
has  a  farm  in  Florida.  In  order  to  secure  a  field  that  was 
not  overrun  with  rabbits,  be  purchased  a  neighboring  island, 
but  now  finds  that  this  Island  breeds  rabbits  faster  than  he 
can  get  rid  of  them,  and  comes  to  us  for  advice.  Are  the 
“  rabbits  ”  one  of  the  American  hares  which  do  not  burrow, 
or  naturalized  European  rabbits  which  make  runs  and  nests 
underground?  In  Australia,  where  the  true  rabbit  is  a 
great  pest,  the  most  efficacious  destructive  agent  is  sulphur 
fumes.  The  sulphur  is  burned  in  a  f umigator,  and  by  means 
of  a  pump,  the  fumes  are  forced  into  the  runs  of  the  rab¬ 
bits  with  deadly  effect.  If  the  rabbit  in  Florida  is  a  true 
rabbit,  it  will  bo  well  to  try  sulphur  fumes.  If  it  is  a  hare, 
this  is  not  practicable.  We  should  then  try  strychnine,  by 
sprinkling  a  few  grains  upon  bits  of  sweet  apples  or  carrots, 
both  of  which  they  are  very  fond  of,  and  placing  these  in 
their  paths. 

A  Machine  for  Measuring  Distances.— JR.  Butler, 
Polk  Co.,  Oregon.— The  contrivance  to  attach  to  the  wheel 
of  a  vehicle  to  record  the  distance  travelled,  is  called  an 
Odometer.  There  are  several  instruments  of  the  kind,  one 
of  which  we  used  a  couple  of  times.  It  was  attached  to  a 
spoke  near  the  hub,  a  weight  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock 
always  hanging  downward  by  its  weight,  and  every  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  wheel,  moved  a  wheel  one  notch  by  a  ratchet  on 
the  weight.  The  movement  of  this  wheel  was  recorded  on 
a  dial  plate  outside.  You  had  then  only  to  multiply  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
shown  on  the  dial,  to  know  the  distance  travelled.  Itacted 
well  until  loaned,  when  a  run-away  horse  smashed  it.  This 
we  brought  from  Europe,  where  it  cost  one  pound,  or  about 
five  dollars.  IVe  presume  they  are  to  be  obtained  of  mathe¬ 
matical  instrumant  dealers,  and  of  some  dealers  in  imple¬ 
ments,  at  from  six  to  ten  dollars  for  a  common  measurer, . 
and  more  for  those  of  greater  accuracy.— I\’e  only  know  of 
the  “  Institute  ”  you  inquire  of,  through  its  advertisements.. 

“Continental  Tea”— “New  Jersey  Tea.”— “Mrs.  L.. 
B.,”  Tuckerton,  New  Jersey,  sends  us  an  account  of  a  plant 
growing  in  low  swampy  ground  near  the  sea,  which  is. 
gathered,  dried,  and  used  as  ”  Continental  Tea.”  'VTe  do  not . 
recognize  the  plant  from  her  description,  and  request  a. 
specimen.  A  low  shrub,  Gcanothus  Americanus,  quite: 
common  in  the  woodlands  all  over  the  country,  is  known 
as  “New  Jersey  Tea,”  and  was  used  by  our  revolutionary- 
grandmothers  as  a  substitute  for  real  tea,  which,  as  Dr. 
Gray  quaintly  says,  must  have  been  a  severe  test  of  their 
patriotism.  Some  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  claimed  that 
real  tea  had  been  discovered  growing  in  a  Pennsylvania 
mountain.  A  company  was  formed  to  work  up  this  “tea,’* 
aud  the  stock  was  offered  with  great  claims.  'We  procured 
a  sample  of  it  from  head  quarters,  and  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  ahowed  by  engravings  of  the  leaves,  that  it  was 
not  real  tea,  but  the  old  “New  Jersey  Tea,”  with  a  new 
name.  The  president  of  this  Tea  Company  called  on  us. 
with  threats  of  prosecution.  Ho  was  told  to  go  ahead— TVe 
have  not  since  heard  of  the  law  suit,— or  of  that  Tea  Co... 

Improving  Common  Fowls.—”  B.  L.  King,”  Holt  Co... 
AIo„  asks  our  opinion  of  the  following.  He  proposes  to  take 
one  hundred  selected  hens  from  the  barn-yard  flocks  of  the 
vicinity,  and  place  with  them  four  of  the  very  best  Wlilto 
Leghorn  cocks.  The  eggs  from  these  hens  he  proposes  to 
sell  to  the  farmers  who  keep  only  common  poultry,  at  an 
advance  over  ordinary  eggs,  but  at  much  less  price  than  Is. 
asked  for  eggs  from  pure-bred  fowls.  Mr.  E.  thinks  that 
this  would  bring  up  the  standard  of  common  fowls,  and 
show  farmers  what  they  might  expect  from  pure-breds. 
The  plan  is  a  doubtful  one.  The  eggs  lie  sells  may  produce 
chicks  better  than  the  common  fowls,  and  may  not.  But 
those  who  buy  the  eggs  will  breed  from  the  birds  pro¬ 
duced  by  them,  using  mongrel  cocks  with  mongrel  hens, 
and  the  result,  in  the  second  generation,  is  likely  to  bo  a 
very  “mixed  lot,”  vastly  Inferior  to  the  first  cross,  and 
probably  less  desirable  than  the  common  fonds.  The  only 
way  to  surely  improve  ordinary  barn-yard  fowls  is,  to  con-- 
tinue  the  use  of  a  pure-bred  male  with  each  generation.  By 
the  M-ay,  twenty-five  hens  for  one  male  is  altogether  too. 
many.  For  breeding  purposes  ten  is  quite  enough. 

Horse-radish. FOR  Market.—”  J.  A. (?.,” Manhattan  Co.,. 
Kans.  It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  horse-radish  as  one  would  a 
weed.  Many  plant  it  in  some  low  place  and  let  it  take  care 
of  itself.  Properly  managed  it  may  bo  a  profitable  crop. 
The  secret  of  success  is  in  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the 
ground  only  one  season.  Market  gardeners  usually  grow  it 
as  a  second  crop,  planting  it  between  the  row's  of  early  cab¬ 
bages.  English  works  advise  planting  the  crow'ns.  Our 
gardeners  know  a  better  way;  they  plant  the  “sets,’’ or 
small  roots,  half  an  inch,  or  less  i.i  diameter,  and  six  inches 
long.  The  sets  can  always  be  bought  at  the  seed  stores. 
They  are  made  from  the  small  roots  when  the  crop  is  dug  ; 
cut  square  across  at  the  top,  and  slanting  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  in  planting  they  may  be  set  right  end  up.  These  hav¬ 
ing  iiorsc-radish  already  in  the  ground  should  digit  the  first 
mild  spell.  Some  erroneously  suppose  it  to  be  marketable 
only  in  spring.  In  tbe  New  York  markets  it  is  ofleredall 
through  the  cooler  months,  and  finds  buj'ers.  After  digging, 
cut  off  the  side  roots  and  pack  in  boxes  of  sand,  to  prevent 
drying  up.  In  the  markets  horse-radish  is  sold  in  the  grated 
state ;  the  venders  have  very  large  revolving  graters,, 
which  are  moved  by  a  treadle.  Some  of  the  market 
women  use  a  large,  very  coarse  hand-grater. 
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Hot  Water  for  Cal>l>as'e  Wormw. — 

Dr.  Stone,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  informs  us  that  he  has 
applied  water  to  his  cabbages  heated  to  the  temperature 
recommended  (160“  P.),  and  it  badly  blistered  the  leaves 
of  his  plants,  and  caused  many  of  them  to  turn  yellow. 
Probably  a  lower  temperature  will  kill  the  worms. 

Oaiiiltrel  or  CJainiiion  — W^liicU  ?— 

Prom  childhood  up,  we  have  heard  and  used  the  word 
“  gambrel,”  to  indicate  the  stick  put  through  the  hind 
legs  of  a  hog  to  suspend  it  in  dressing.  Recently  we 
saw  written  and  heard  the  term  ”  gammon  stick  ”  in¬ 
stead  of  gambrel.  Turning  to  the  Dictionary,  we  find : 
“  Gambkel,  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse,”  and  “'Gammon, 
noun,  the  leg  of  a  hog  smoked  or  pickled. ..  .verb,  to 
cure  as  bacon.”  The  “  gammon  stick  ”  men  seem  to 
have  in  this  case  the  lexicographers  on  their  side. 

ReiKleriniS'  I..ar«l. — Much  lard  is  injured 
or  spoiled  by  overheating  and  burning  some  portions ; 
the  smallest  quantity  scorched  gives  a  bad  flavor  to  the 
whole.  A  bucket  of  water  in  the  rendering  kettle  pre¬ 
vents  this,  if  the  fire  is  kept  from  rising  too  high 
around  the  sides.  The  water  is  easily  separated  at  the 
bottom  if  not  slowly  evaporated  ofl'  during  the  render¬ 
ing.  Cutting  the  leaf,  etc.,  fine  with  a  sharp  hatchet  or 
cleaver  facilitates  the  free  extraction  of  the  lard. 

Home  Butcliei*ii»s'» — Some  prefer  to  sell 
all  their  swine  and  buy  what  ‘‘hog  products”  they  de¬ 
sire;  but  as  a  rule,  it  is  preferable  to  kill  what  is  needed 
at  home,  even  when  not  necessary,  as  it  is  on  a  majority 
of  farms  perhaps.  One  then  knows  the  healthfulness 
and  quality  of  what  he  is  eating,  and  with  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  and  skill,  farm  slaughtering  is  more  economi¬ 
cal.  The  introduction  of  pulleys  and  some  other  simple 
contrivances,  enabling  one  or  two  men  to  handle  and 
dress  a  considerable  number  of  heavy  hogs  in  a  few 
hours,  has,  in  reeent  years,  done  away  with  the  dread 
and  much  of  the  importance  of  ‘‘butchering  day.” 

Putting'  How  II  Porlc.  —  Mr.  Stahl 
writes  us  thus:  Pack  closely  in  the  barrel,  first  rubbing 
salt  well  into  all  exposed  ends  of  hones,  and  sprinkle 
well  between  each  layer,  using  no  brine  until  forty- 
eight  hours  after,  and  then  let  the  brine  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  egg.  After  six  weeks  take  out  the 
hams  and  bacon  and  hang  in  the  smoke-house.  When 
warm  weather  brings  danger  of  flies,  smoke  a  week 
with  hickory  chips,  avoiding  heating  the  air  much.  If 
■one  has  a  dark,  close  smoke-house,  as  the  writer  has,  the 
meat  can  hang  in  it  all  summer;  otherwise  pack  in 
boxes,  putting  layers  of  sweet  dry  hay  between.  Long 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  this  method  of 
packing  is  preferable  to  packing  in  dry  salt  or  ashes. 

Sa.usag(e  Making-.— The  quality  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  kind  of  meat  or  meats  used. 
Cutting  or  grinding  fine  is  desirable,  running  twice  or 
more  through  the  machine  unless  it  be  a  better  one 
than  most  of  those  in  use.  It  does  not  pay  to  use 
^‘skins’’;  to  prepare  the  intestines  thoroughly  involves 
much  labor,  and  they  add  nothing  to  the  substance  or 
flavor.  For  early  use,  press  the  meat  into  cakes  with 
the  hands,  and  pack  the  rest  in  earthen  jars,  to  be  made 
into  cakes  as  w'anted  for  frying.  For  long  keeping,  into 
summer  if  desired,  make  into  suitable, cakes  and  fry; 
pack  in  jars,  and  fill  these  with  melted  lard.  The 
pieces  can  be  taken  out  at  any  lime  and  simply  warmed 
through ;  they  will  he  as  sweet  and  fresh  as  when  first 
prepared.  Don’t  spoil  sausage  meat  with  spices  or 
mint.  Use  salt  and  pepper  moderately,  leaving  every  one 
to  apply  these  freely  in  eating,  as  individually  desired. 

Tlie  Howei"  o±"  Roots. — Instances  are 
not  rare  in  which  roots,  by  their  gradual  increase  in  size, 
have  lifted  large  rocks  of  several  tons  weight.  Their 
force,  though  exerted  through  a  slight  space,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  almost  irresistible.  In  cities  and  villages,  where  the 
Ailanthus  is  planted  as  a  shade-tree,  its  scattered  seeds 
fall  everywhere,  and  germinate  where  there  is  a  little  soil 
or  dust.  They  often  fall  into  areas,  and  the  plants  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  cracks  of  pavements,  or  they  lodge  in  a  cavity 
of  the  foundation  wall,  and  there  soon  produce  a  young 


tree,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  several  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  We  have  noticed  several  instances  in  New  York 
City  in  which  the  roots  of  these  young  trees  had  already 
thrown  the  underpinning  of  buildings  visibly  out  of  line, 
and  we  occasionally  visita  village  in  which  the  retaining 
wall  to  the  terrace  in  front  of  a  church  is  visibly  disturbed 
from  the  same  cause.  All  young  trees,  whether  Ailanthus, 
elm,  or  others,  springing  up  in  such  situations,  should  be 
removed  while  young,  before  they  have  caused  mischief. 

I-iord  Spencer  on  Irisli  Hairyiiig;. 

— Ill  a  speech  at  an  Agricultural  Show  at  Limerick,  Lord 
Spencer  said,  that  during  the  past  ten  years  domestic 
animals  had  increased  somewhat,  and  poultry  aggregated 
nearly  two  million  head.  He  thought  also,  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poorer  class  of  the  people  had,  improved ;  at 
the  same  time,  there  was  enormous  room  iu  the  country 
for  still  greater  improvement  of  them,  their  agriculture, 
and  live  stock  breeding.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made, 
and  quite  successfully,  to  increase  the  dairy  products, 
and  better  the  quality  of  them,  especially  iu  butter. 
Travelling  schools  to  go  about  the  country  have  been 
established  for  teaching  an  improved  system  of  dairying, 
and  to  show  their  benefit,  the  city  of  Cork  market  alone 
the  past  year  had  paid  the  farmers  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars  more  for  butter  than  had  previously  been  the  case. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  learn  the  above,  and  we 
hope  other  and  still  greater  blessings  may  be  in  store 
for  this  heretofore  unhappy  country,  and  make  it  as 
nature  designed  it,  one  of  the  most  productive  and  for¬ 
tunate  of  the  earth. 

Liinie  for  Blasting'. — ^Every  one  who  has 
slowly  added  water  to  a  lump  of  quick-lime,  to  slake  it, 
has  noticed  that  in  combining  with'water,  the  lime  swells 
up,  and  becomes  much  larger  than  before.  This  ex¬ 
pansion  of  quick-lime,  when  in  contact  with  water,  is  a 
force  exercised  through  a  short  distance,  but,  like  the 
[expansion  of  water  in  freezing,  is  almost  irresistible. 
This  force  has  lately  been  used  in  the  coal-mines  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  throw  down  the  coal.  To  prepare  quick-lime 
for  use  in  blasting,  it  is  first  reduced  to  powder,  and 
then  forced  into  cartridges  or  cylinders  by  means  of  a 
hydraulic  press.  A  mold  two  inches  across  and  seven 
inches  long,  is  filled  with  powdered  lime,  and  compressed 
by  a  hydraulic  press  of  forty-ton  power  into  a  solid  mass 
about  four  inches  long.  'When  these  cylinders,  or  car¬ 
tridges,  have  lengthwise  grooves  cut  in  them  to  admit 
water,  they  are  ready  for  use.  Holes  are  drilled  as  for 
blasting  with  powder,  a  cylinder  of  compressed  lime  is 
placed  in  each,  and  tamped.  A  tube  is  provided  for  in 
the  tamping,  and  water,  by  means  of  a  force  pump,  is 
forced  through  the  tube,  and  brought  in  contact  with  the 
lime  cartridge.  In  slaking,  the  swelling  of  the  lime 
throws  down  the  coal  without  any  smoke  or  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  unwholesome  gases,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  time 
in  getting  rid  of  these.  This  method  of  blasting  will 
no  doubt  find  a  wider  application  than  for  coal-mines. 


Sylvan  and  Northern  Hares.— Eabhits, 
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In  the  eastern  half  the  United  States,  two  species  of 
Hares,  aside  from  the  Swamp  and  Water  varieties,  are 
noteworthy,  viz.,  Zepus  sylvaUcus,  which  ranges  from 
Central  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  Lejiiis  Americanus,  found  in  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  becoming  more  abun¬ 
dant  northward  until  it  encroaches  upon  the  domain  of 
the  Arctic  species,  Zepus  Glacialis.  Though  both  may 
become  unmitigated  nuisances,  under  certain  conditions, 
yet,  within  proper  bounds,  both  are  desii-able,  afibrding 
happy  sport  in  autumn  and  winter  for  youthful  trappers 
and  ambitious  gunners.  Properly  prepared,  they  supply 
delicious  and  nourishing  food  for  the  table. 

Americans  arc  not  over  exact  in  using  zoological  terms, 
and  quite  generally  call  a  thrush  a  “robin,”  a  grouse  a 
“  partridge  ”  or  “  pheasant,”  a  colin  a  “  quail,”  a  stag  or 
wapitt  an  “  elk,”  an  elk  a  “  moose,”  a  hare  a  “  rabbit,” 
etc. — The  Rabbit  is  not  found  in  North  or  South  America, 
save  iu  a  domesticated  form.  All  natives  are  true  hares. 
— That  “All  rabbits  are  hares,  but  all  hares  are  not  rab¬ 
bits,”  is  true.  While  both  belong  to  the  Zejtoridez  family, 
there  is  a  marked  specific  dissimilarity.  The  hare  has 
fur  on  the  soles  of  its  feet,  and  hairs  growing  within  its 
mouth;  its  young,  or  “leverets,”  are  born  perfect  iu 
form,  amply  clothed  with  fur,  have  good  eyesight, 
and  are  ai)le  at  once  to  care  for  themselves  iu  a  measure. 
Hares  live  in  forms  (a  rude  nest  of  grass  or  leaves)  in  de¬ 
pressions  or  hiding  places  on  the  ground,  never  burrow¬ 
ing  beneath  it. — The  Rabbit,  on  the  contrary,  is  always 
a  burrower,  warmth  and  concealment  being  essential  for 
rearing  their  young,  born,  as  they  are,  imperfectly  devel¬ 
oped,  helpless,  and  requiring,  during  their  infancy,  care¬ 


ful  nursing  and  a  warm  bed  of  fur  plucked  from  the  ma¬ 
ternal  breast.  Rabbits  iiave-  no  hairs  iu  the  mouth  or  on 
the  soles  of  tlie  feet,  the  latter  being  defended  by  pads. 

The  Sylvan  Hake  is  usually  called  the  “  Gray  Rab¬ 
bit,”  probably  from  its  similarity  in  color  and  size  to  the 
W'ild  rabbit  of  the  Old  World  {Zepus  Cunniculus).  As  its 
specific  name.  Sylvan,  implies,  it  is  properly  an  inliabi- 
tant  of  the  forest,  but  it  is  very  susceptible  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  civilization,  and  spreads  northward  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  evergreen  forests  and  the  advance  of  hus¬ 
bandry.  It  takes  especially  to  open  scrub,  to  borders  of 
cultivated  fields,  loiig  grass  by  the  sides  of  ditclies  and 
fences,  hedge  rows,  slashings,  rocky  pastures,  and  de¬ 
serted  clearings — sometimes  it  resides  in  farmyards, 
hiding  under  barns,  haystacks,  wood  piles,  brush  heaps, 
open  stone  walls,  stump  fences,  etc.  It  clings  to  any 
residence  once  chosen,  hence  is  often  and  unexpect¬ 
edly  found  in  the  heart  of  large  towns  or  even  in  the 
midst  of  new  cities  of  rapid  growth,  where  abundant 
shrubbery  supplies  them  with  needed  concealment. 

It  is  not  gregarious;  two  are  seldom  seen  together  ex¬ 
cept  for  play.  Tiiough  several  may  associate  in  the  same 
noigliborhood,  or  same  frame,  for  mutual  protection  and 
concealment,  each  pursues  its  own  way.  They  are  noc¬ 
turnal  in  habit— restless,  and  constantly  afoot  after  sun¬ 
set  in  pleasant  weather,  but  often  move  about  mornings 
and  evenings,  and  even  at  raid-day  when  it  is  warm  and 
cloudy.  On  warm,  moonlight  nights,  a  dozen  or  more 
are  often  seen  romping,  playing  games,  on  a  pleasant 
hillside  or  grassy  knoll,  frolicsome  as  kittens,  rolling, 
tumbling,  leaping  over  each  other’s  backs.  They  will 
cover  an  astonishing  amount  of  ground  in  a  niglit,  but 
always  witliin  a  limited  area,  treading  the  same  ground 
over  and  over.  The  innumerable  footprints  on  a  light 
snow,  of  even  two  or  throe  of  them,  convey  the  idea  that 
there  were  scores  of  them.  Their  persistent  adherence 
to  the  same  patlis  or  runways  makes  them  an  easy  prey 
to  trap  and  snare.  In'  cold,  stormy  weather,  they  lay  up 
for  a  day  or  two,  crouched  in  their  pens,  often  covered 
with  snow  so  closely  that  one  not  knowing  their  habits 
might  walk  near  them  for  hours  without  starting  one. 

As  indicated  by  their  long  ears,  their  sense  of  hearing 
is  very  acute;  the  slightest  unaccustomed  sound  sends 
them  to  an  erect  position,  ready  to  spring  away  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  Their  vision  is  imperfect,  especially  for  objects 
in  front;  the  backward  inclination  of  their  eyeballs 
would  alone  show  that  their  province  is  to  flee  from  foes 
rather  than  to  contend  with  them. — A  fleeing  hare  is 
always  a  pretty  sight,  its  long,  graceful  bounds,  covering 
eight  to  fourteen  feet,  outstripping  most  dogs  for  a  short 
distance,  but  lacking  in  staying  power.  .  Their  peculiar 
mode  of  progress  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  hind  limbs  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
muscles  on  the  back.  The  forelegs  are  short,  slender, 
mere  pegs  to  help  support  the  body  when  at  rest.  At 
each  leap  the  hind  legs  straddle  widely,  overlap  the  fore¬ 
legs  on  the  ground,  the  latter  being  quickly  lifted  out  of 
the  way  for  another  spring.  I  was  much  amused  at  a 
novice  who  on  first  seeing  a  hare’s  track  said,  “The 
blamed  thing  is  running  backward,  or  else  its  feet  are 
set  wrong.”  The  leaps  of  some  hares  are  so  instantane¬ 
ous  that  they  ajjpear  much  like  a  rubber  hall  skimming 
and  rebounding  over  the  ground  instead  of  leaping. 

The  foes  of  the  hare  are  many — hawks,  owls,  polecats, 
weasels,  minks;  snakes,  dogs,  and  wild  and  domestic 
cats.  When  attacked,  it  yields  passively  to  its  fate. 
Speed  and  strategy  are  its  sole  defence,  and  in  these  it 
lacks  little.  No  fox  is  shrewder  than  an  old  buck  hare, 
who,  when  pursued,  doubles  and  twists,  now  turning 
aside  to  let  the  foe  pass  on,  and  then  taking  the  back 
track,  it  passes  leisurely  through  form  after  form  of  his 
species  to  break  and  confuse  the  scent.  Sometimes  when 
closely  pursued  he  will  bolt  another  hare,  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  form,  trusting  the  dog  will  pursue  the  fleeing 
one,  guided  by  his  eye  rather  than  his  scent.  Again,  he 
will  take  to  a  hollow  tree,  and  force  himself  up  a  yard  or 
more,  like  a  chimney  sweep.  A  young  hare  usually 
seeks  a  burrow  or  a  hollow  log  at  the  outset,  and  ordi¬ 
narily  becomes  an  easy  prey.  The  doe,  however,  will 
fight  like  a  little  fury  to  defend  her  leverets,  though 
never  for  her  own  safety.  In  defence  of  her  young  she 
has  been  known  to  attack  and  defeat  a  good-sized  black 
or  rattlesnake,  leaping  over  and  stamping  him  with  her 
powerful  legs  until  he  was  killed  or  ingloriously  fled. 
The  snake  vainly  strikes  his  fangs  against  her  thick 
mantle  of  hair.  The  males  fight  among  themselves  for 
possession  of  the  females,  making  a  great  fuss  by  stamp¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  and  leaping  at  one  another,  though 
seldom  with  more  dire  results  than  sheer  exhaustion. 

When  wounded,  suddenly  seized,  or  frightened,  the 
hare  utters  a  quick,  clear,  sharp,  wailing  sound,  like 
qne-a-a-a  1  que-a-a-a  1  strikingly  like  a  very  young  infant. 
When  quite  near  a  place  where  hares  are  playing  or  fight¬ 
ing,  one  may  hear  a  low,  peculiar  purring  sound.  They 
also  stamp  the  ground  violently  with  their  hind  feet, 
producing  the  peculiar  sound  known  as  “  drumming.” 

The  Sylvan  hare  (or  gray  rabbit)  is  very  prolific,  rear- 
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tender  shoots  of  briars,  buds,  twigs,  'etc. 
They  are  very  destructive  to  gardens,  speedily 
consuming  iettuce,  cabbage,  carrots,  beets,  bean 
plants,  etc.,  and  when  abundant  and  driven 
for  food,  they  tear  down  the  stalks  and  con¬ 
sume  the  half  ripened  kernels  in  grain  fields. 
They  seriously  injure  young  orcliards,  gnawing 
and  clipping  the  tender  shoots  with  their  sharp 
incisors  as  clean  as  if  done  with  a  knife — their 
work  sometimes  being  cliarged  to  neighbors  ac¬ 
cused  of  stealing  cions  for  grafting.  But  hares 
are  unjustly  saddled  with  the  depredations 
of  field  mice,  which  quickly  ascend  the  trunks 
a  foot  or  two  before  beginning  their  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  bark,  which  is  then  so  rapidly  done  that 
few  suspect  them.  Against  rabbits  or  mice,  a 
brown  or  white  weasel  about,  or  a  tame  ferret. 


within  bounds.  Hawks  and  minks  prefer  food  more 
easily  captured.  Cats  and  dogs  are  readily  tauglit  to 
c.apture  them,  while  the  judicious  use  of  snares  may  be  a 
source  of  revenue  as  well  as  amusement  to  farmers’  boys. 

The  Northern  Hare  prefers  evergreen  forests,  and 
frequents  the  dry  knolls  contiguous  to  swamps  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  swamps  themselves  in  winter.  It  is  one- 
third  to  one-half  larger  than  the  Sylvan  or  Gray  hare, 
and  every  way  more  powerful  and  long  winded,  more 
wily  and  astute,  and  never  seeks  concealment  beneath 
the  earth;  it  never  troubles  the  farmer  save  during  win¬ 
ters  of  ostraordinary  severity,  and  is  far  less  prolific.  It 
is  less  suitable  for  the  table,  its  food,  chiefly  evergreen 
buds  and  twigs,  gives  its  flesh  a  well-marked  flavor  of 
fir  tops.  This  species  is  also  of  a  grayish  color  in  sum¬ 
mer,  assuming  more  of  the  leaden  hue  in  autumn,  in 
winter  becoming  white,  or  whitish-yellow,  mottled  with 
ocherish  or  tawny  spots  and  blotches.  It  also  runs  in  a 
circle  when  pursued,  and  once  missed  by  the  gunner,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  wait  patiently  for  its  speedy  return. 
I  think  their  vision  is  even  more  imperfect  than  the 
Sylvan  variety,  since  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when 
closely  pursued  by  the  hound,  I  have  known  them  to 
dash  against  intervening  obstacles  so  violently  as  to 
cause  instant  death.  Both  species  are  easily  killed,  a 
very  trifling  wound  being  sufficient  to  stop  one  in  his 
headlong  career;  and  both  are  to  be  avoided  in  the 
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ing  each  year  three  to  sis  litters  of  flve  to  sis  leverets 
each.  The  only  provision  made  for  their  young  is  lining 
the  form  roughly  with  a  little  dried  grass.  Their  food 
embraces  various  fruits,  grass  and  other  herbage,  the 


is  a  valuable  help.  The  weasel  is  one  of  the  best  abused 
creatures  known,  and  its  labors  in  destroying  mice  is 
beyond  computation,  while  its  decided  preference  for 
young  leverets  greatly  helps  to  keep  the  prolific  rabbits 


spring,  since  they  are  then  low  in  flesh,  and  apt  to 
harbor  disgusting  parasites,  especially  playing  the  host 
to  the  larvae  of  a  species  of  oestrus,  or  gad-fl}',  that  deposits 
its  eggs  beneath  the  skin  on  either  side  of  the  neck. 
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Building  a  Stone  Fence. 


A  permanent  stone  fence  should  he  built  from  four 
to  five  high,  two  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  one  foot 
at  the  top,  if  the  kind  of  stones  available  allow  this 
construction.  If  a  higher  fence  is  desired,the  width 
should  be  correspondingly  increased.  The  surface 
of  the  soil  along  the  line  of  the  fence  should  be 
made  smooth  and  as  nearly  level  as  possible.  The 
hlght  will  depend  upon  the  situation,  the  animals, 
the  smoothness  of  the  walls  (whether  sheep  can  get 
foot-holds  to  climb  over),  and  the  character  of  the 
ground  along  each  side.  If  the  earth  foundation 
be  rounded  up  previously,  sloping  off  to  an  open 
depression  or  gully,  less  bight  will  be  needed.  Such 
an  elevation  will  furnish  a  dry  base  not  heaved  by 
frost  like  a  wet  one.  Without  this,  or  a  drain  along 
side  or  under  the  wall  to  keep  the  soil  always  dry, 
the  base  must  be  sunk  deeply  enough  to  be  proof 
against  heavy  frosts  which  will  tilt  and  loosen  the 
best  laid  wall  on  wet  soil.  The  foundation  stones 
should  be  the  largest ;  smaller  stones  packed 
between  them  are  necessary  to  give  firmness.  The 
mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  placing  all  the  larger 
stones  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  filling  the  center 


with  small  ones.  Long  hind-stones  places  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  though  the  wall  add  greatly  to  its 
strength.  The  top  of  the  fence  is  most  secure 
wheu  covered  with  larger,  closs-fitting,  flat  stones. 
The  engraving  shows  a  wooden  frame  and  cords 
used  as  a  guide  in  building  a  substantial  stone 
fence.  Two  men  can  work  together  with  mutual 
advantage  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stone  wall. 


The  Farmer’s  Most  Active  Enemy. 

PROP.  S.  R.  THOMPSON. 

This  destroyer  of  the  farmer’s  hard  earned  sav¬ 
ings  is  on  every  farm,  in  every  house,  and  never 
leaves  us  day  or  night,  summer  or  winter.  It  dam¬ 
ages  at  midnight,  and  destroys  at  noonday.  The 
marks  of  its  teeth  may  be  seen  on  the  pasture 
fence,  it  is  wasting  the  barn  sills,  and  pegging 
away  at  your  sulky  plow.  Even  iron  and  steel  are 
not  exempt  from  its  ravages.  The  plow  comes  in 
from  the  field  bright  with  use  ;  next  week  it  needs 
several  hours  of  work  and  worry  to  make  it  scour. 
You  lend  your  new  bright  handsaw  to  a  neighbor, 
v/ho  kindly  leaves  it  lying  on  the  grass  a  night  or 
two,  and  its  condition  when  returned  mars  its  use¬ 
fulness,  and  lessens  your  faith  in  human  nature. 
A  careless  farmer  leaves  his  new  mower  in  the  field, 
or  the  fence  corner  until  next  summer,  by  which 
time  this  fell  destroyer  has  damaged  it  one-third  of 
its  value.  The  sections  are  black  with  rust,  the 
journals  are  all  gummed,  and  the  wood-work  is 
penetrated  and  weakened  in  every  part. 

Those  who  have  read  thus  far,  will  have  recog¬ 
nized  this  enemy  as  rust,  rot,  or  decay,  the  most 
active  promoter  of  which  is  oxtgen.  This  invisi¬ 
ble  gas  forms  one-fifth  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the 
air,  and  eight-ninths  of  the  weight  of  all  the  water 
on  the  globe.  While  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
economy  of  life,  it  is  also  a  destructive  agent  of  the 
most  untiring  kind.  Yet  its  ravages  are  easily 
checked  in  many  instances.  A  thin  covering  of 
some  oil  will  perfectly  protect  steel  and  iron  from 
its  action.  A  coat  of  paint  good  enough  to  keep 


water  from  soaking  into  wood,  will  protect  it  from 
decay  almost  indefinitely.  In  the  far  West,  where 
building  is  somewhat  more  expensive  than  in  the 
East,  farmers  are  disposed  to  leave  their  farm-tools 
out  of  doors  the  year  round.  Such  men  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  mistake,  ff  they  are  not  able  to  afford 
shelter  for  their  tools,  they  can  buy  a  gallon  of 
paint,  which,  if  carefully  applied  to  the  wood-work 
will  go  a  long  way  towards  protecting  it  from  de¬ 
cay.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  farmers  of  any  State 
w'ould  expend  one  thousand  dollars  for  paint  next 
year  for  this  purpose,  they  would  save  ten  thousand 
now  likely  to  be  utterly  lost.  If  any  one  thinks 
this  overstated,  let  him  look  around  among  his 
neighbors,  and  see  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
dollars’ worth  of  machinery  that  is  going  to  ruin 
from  decay,  which  a  little  paint  would  prevent. 
Here  at  least  in  the  protection  of  farm  implements 
a  penny  saved  is  as  good  as  a  penny  earned. 


Wheat  as  a  Staple  Crop  in.  New  England. 

According  to  the  latest  definite  statistics  (the 
last  Census),  no  State  exceeded  Connecticut  in  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  except  Colorado, 
where  the  average  was  twenty-two 
bushels,  against  nineteen  bushels 
in  Connecticut  and  about  the  same 
inIndiana,Michigan,and  Wyoming 
Territory.  Ohio  came  next  with 
eighteen,  Oregon,  Vermont,  and 
Illinois  followed  with  seventeen  ; 
California  and  Utah  with  sixteen  ; 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  match  Pensylvannia  with 
fifteen;  and  Rhode  Island  equals 
New  York  with  fourteen  bushels. 
So  we  have  all  the  New  England 
States  among  the  highest  sixteen  ; 
Connecticut  and  Vermont  among 
the  highest  eight.  Colorado’s 
exceptional  large  average  teaches 
a  practlal  lesson.  It  was  due  no 
doubt  to  the  extensive  irrigation 
secured  by  damming  her  mountain  streams,  and 
turning  the  waters  over  the  dry  but  rich  land.  Two 
or  three  irrigations  in  addition  to  the  natural  rain¬ 
fall  secures  almost  uniformly  a  remunerative  crop. 
Most  of  the  streams  of  New  England  are  so  ap¬ 
propriated  to  manufacturing  that  we  cannot  expect 
to  raise  wheat  largely  upon  irrigated  acres,  how¬ 
ever  profitable,  though  multitudes  of  small  streams 
might  be  turaed  to  good  account.  The  average 
for  the  entire  six  New  England  States,  nearly  six¬ 
teen  bushels  per  acre,  surpassers  that  of  rye, 
and  the  grain  is  worth  at  least  a  third  more  per  bush¬ 
el  in  the  local  markets.  It  is  manifest  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  soil  or  climate  to  prevent  successful 
wheat  growing.  In  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  wheat  Is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
rotation  with  tobacco.  The  small  tobacco  plots  of 
one  to  three  acres  receive  the  bulk  of  the  manure 
made  on  the  farm  and  considerable  additions  of 
concentrated  fertilizers,  for  years  in  succession. 
W'heat  sown  upon  such  land  is  almost  uniformly 
successful,  yielding  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  fertility  and  fine 
tilth  of  the  soil.  One  of  the  few  good  things  that  can 
be  said  of  tobacco  is  that  it  compels  manuring 
highly,  and  thorough  cultivation,  to  secure  a  remu¬ 
nerative  crop.  The  manure,the  fine  tilth,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  weeds  are  just  the  treatment  needed  for 
successful  wheat  growing.  The  conditions  can  be 
supplied  on  most  New  England  farms,  and  at 
least  wheat  enough  be  grown  for  the  family.  The 
soil  selected  should  be  well  drained,  and  in  good 
heart.  A  wet  subsoil,  where  water  is  thrown  on 
the  surface  in  heavy  rains,  and  there  is  much  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  in  winter  and  spring,  is  death  to 
the  crop.  If  the  soil  is  not  rich,  it  must  be  made 
so,  either  by  turning  in  green  crops,  or  by 
applying  fertilizers.  A  clover  crop  turned 
under  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for 
wheat.  The  seed-bed  should  be  made  very  fine  by 
plowing  and  harrowing,  and  part  of  the  manure 
should  be  kept  near  the  surface  to  stimulate 
growth  before  winter  sets  in.  Clean  seed,  sowing 


while  the  soil  is  moist,  etc.,  are  important  items 
with  this  crop.  With  suitable  attention  to  details, 
wheat  can  be  profitably  grown  in  all  New  England. 


Water  Troughs.— Stone  and  Plank. 


Referring  to  the  stone  tank  in  the  November 
American  Agriculturist,  Mr,  T>.  Z.  Evans,  Jr.,  Ger¬ 


mantown,  Pa.,  sends  us  a  sketch  (see  engraving 
above)  having  the  sides  much  inclined  outward, 
and  less  likely  to  be  broken  by  freezing  in  cold  loca¬ 
tions,  whether  of  stone  or  wood.  He  recommends 
having  the  sides  and  bottom  slightly  grooved 
where  they  are  to  receive  the  end  pieces,  and  edges 
of  the  base.  Then  before  drawing  together  with 
the  iron  rods,  which  have  large  heads  on  one  end 
and  nuts  and  screws  on  the  other,  insert  strips  of 
good  rubber  in  all  the  joints.  The  rubber  packing, 
if  fitting  closely  in  all  its  joinings,  will  make  tight 
joints,  and  last  at  least  a  year  or  two  before  needing 
renewing.  For  plank  troughs,  fit  the  joints  closely 
with  saw,  plane  and  chisel,  and  apply  in  the  joints 
before  closing  them,  thick  white  lead  ground  in 
oil,  which  in  a  week  or  two  will  harden  so  as  to 
prevent  any  leakage  of  water  from  the  trough. 


Barn  Flooring- 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK. 


A  barn  floor  needs  to  be  strong  to  sustain  heavy 
loads,  with  close  fitting  joints, to  prevent  grain, etc., 
dropping  through.  For  the  driveway,  plank  of  pine. 


Fig.  1. — (END  VIEWS.) 


hemlock,  or  other  soft  wood  is  preferable  for  the 
teams,  as  oak  or  other  wood  gives  a  less  secure 
foothold.  They  should  always  be  laid  crosswise, 
not  only  to  give  a  better  foothold  for  the  team. 

Fig.  2. 

but  to  distribute  the  weight  of  theload  over  a 
greater  number  of  planks.  The  supporting  joists 
should  never  be  over  two  feet  from  center  to  cen¬ 
ter,  better  only  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches.  They 


Fig.  3. 

should  be  made  as  level  and  quite  as  carefully  fit¬ 
ted  as  for  house  flooring,  and  not  less  than  two 
inches  thick  ;  two  and  a  half  inches  would  be  better, 
especially  along  driveways.  The  width  depends  first 


Fig.  4. 

upon  what  is  obtainable,  and  next  upon  the  sea¬ 
soning.  If  perfectly  dry  when  laid,  they  may 
be  of  the  full  width  even  if  two  feet  wide,  but 
if  not  thoroughly  seasoned  eight  inhes  wide  will 


Fig.  5. 

be  sufficient.  They  should  be  cut  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  so  well  seasoned  as  to  shrink  but 
little.  The  simpliest  way  to  make  barn  floor 
is  to  tongue  and  groove  the  plank  as  in  figure  1 ; 


LAYING  UP  A  STONE  PENCE. 
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or  as  in  figure  2,  cut  out  the  lower  corner  of 
each  end  of  the  plank  half  an  inch  back  and  one 
inch  deep,  and  as  each  plank  is  laid,  put  an  inch 
strip  in  the  groove,  the  next  plank  fully  covering  the 
strip.  You  thus  obtain  the  benefits  of  a  grooved 
floor,  without  danger  of  breaking  away  the  tongue 
by  unequal  pressure  from  above.  Fig  3.  is  similar, 
though  much  cheaper,  one  edge  of  the  plank  simply 
overlaps  the  one  below,  making  a  firm,  strong  joint. 
In  figure  4,  both  edges  are  grooved  for  a  tongue 
of  some  hard-wood,  these  making  a  Arm  joint. 

Where  the  ends  of  plank  meet,  a  lock  joint  simi¬ 
lar  to  flgure  5,  is  quickly  made,  which  keeps 
them  from  becoming  unequally  elevated.  Many 
mechanics  spike  the  floor  down  as  fast  as  laid,  hut  it 
is  always  best  when  practicable,  to  postpone  nailing 
until  just  before  fall  rains,  when  the  plank  are  dry 
and  can  be  driven  together  by  wooden  wedges 
on  one  side.  Flooring  should  be  as  free  as  possible 
from  knots  in  the  planks  or  other  imperfections. 


A  Creamery  Refrigerator. 

BY  J.  N.  MUNCBT,  ASSISTANT  IN  EXPBRIMEMTS,  STATE 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  AMES,  IOWA. 


A  refrigerator  was  built  for  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  Creamery  in  June.  It  is  five  feet  four  inches 
by  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  nine  and  a  half  feet 


SECTION  OF  REFRIGERATOR. 

high.  The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  the 
cost  of  materials  and  labor  at  the  prices  current  here: 

600  ft.  No.  2  flooring,  $18.00;  152  ft.  4-in.  ceiling,  $1.55. $22.55 
14  pieces,  2  by  4  by  20 .  3.75 


90  ft.  %  clear .  3.15 

734  lbs.  charcoal— 36  7-10  bus .  6.90 

Shellac  varnish,  for  Inside .  6.65 

16  lbs.  zinc,  for  lower  ice  tray .  1.60 

29  lbs.  galvanized  iron,  for  upper  ice  tray . 3.48 

Nails,  .70;  Prepared  paint,  $2.(i0 .  2.70 

2  lbs.  No.  28  galvanized  iron . 24 

Mortise  latch  and  knob . 80 

2  prs.  wrought  iron  loose  pin  butts . 50 


Tinner's  work,  5  hours .  1.50 

97  hours  carpenter  work .  24.25 

Estimated  time,  painting,  10  hours .  1.25 


Total . $80.02 


The  lower  tray  catches  the  condensed  water  from 
the  upper  one.  If  there  is  but  one  tray,  this  water 
is  continually  dropping  on  the  creamery  floor. 
The  zinc  on  the  lower  tray  is  in  direct  contact  with 
the  wood.  The  upper  tray  rests  on  inch  strips, 
which  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  zinc  of  the 
lower  tray.  The  distance  from  the  upper  tray  to 
the  top  of  the  refrigerator  is  two  feet  four  inches. 
This  leaves  space  enough  for  about  one  thousand 
three  hundred  pounds  of  ice.  Charcoal  is  a  most 
excellent  non-conductor,  and  does  not  hasten  the 
decay  of  the  wood  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 
Paint  would  be  a  good  substitute  for  shellac  var¬ 


nish.  This,  with  other  changes  that  might  be 
made,  would  decrease  the  cost  considerably.  The 
air  in  the  refrigerator  is  dry  enougli  to  keep 
matches  for  two  days,  after  which  the  wood  has 
absorbed  sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  burning. 
From  July  26  to  August  14,  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  ice  were  used  in 
this  refrigerator,  and  the  average  daily  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  was  flfty-four  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


Summer  vs.  Winter  Feeding  of  Pigs. 


As  feeding  corn  to  pigs  in  cold  weather  is  usually 
done  at  a  loss,  it  is  important  to  do  as  mucli 


feeding  as  possible  in  warm  weather.  The  following 
experiment,  made  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Lester,  of  Lancaster 
Co.,  Neb.,  furnishes  some  interesting  facts  in  this 
direction.  Feb.  1st,  1882,  he  had  ninety-five  pigs, 
ranging  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  lbs.  in 
weight,  averaging  one  hundred  and  three  lbs.  He 
weighed  the  pigs  monthly,  and  kept  an  accurate 
account  of  the  corn  fed,  with  the  following  results  : 

INCREASE  IN  LIVE  WEIGHT  PER  BUSHEL  OP  CORN  FED. 


February,  1882 .  flj  lbs. 

March . Hi  lbs. 

Apr.  1,  to  Apr.  15..  7|-  lbs. 
Apr.  15  to  Apr.  30  .18  lbs. 

May . 14  lbs. 

Average  for  Tear . 


July . 7i  lbs. 

Aug.  1,  to  Aug  10..  13  lbs. 
Aug.  11  to  Nov  30, 
Averageperm’nthll  lbs. 

December . 13  lbs. 

. 11%  ibs. 


•  Now  note  that  from  Feb.  1st,  to  April  10th,  the 
hogs  had  nothing  but  corq,  and  the  gain  per  bushel 
ranged  from  seven  and  two-thirds  to  eleven  and  a 
half  lbs.  per  bushel  of  corn.  April  17th  they  were 
turned  on  a  field  of  rye,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
month  made  eighteen  pounds  of  pork  from  a  bushel 
of  corn.  During  May,  though  the  sows  were  drop¬ 
ping  their  pigs,  the  gain  kept  up  to  fourteen  lbs.  per 
bushel.  There  was  small  gain  in  June,  due  to  two 
causes.  The  pigs  (not  weighed  July  1st),  were 
pulling  down  the  weight  of  their  dams,  and  the  rye 
had  become  so  tough  that  the  pigs  did  not  eat  it 
well.  As  soon  as  the  young  corn  was  old  enough  to 
feed,  the  gain  per  bushel  rose  again  to  a  paying 
rate,  and  continued  well  into  the  winter,  some 
time  in  fact  after  the  green  feed  was  all  gone. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  common  result  that  the  good  effect 
of  plenty  of  green  feed  continues  in  the  thrift  of 
pigs,  for  some  time  after  its  feeding  has  ceased. 


A  Convenient  Corn  Pen. 

We  find  a  temporary  corn  pen  convenient  in  the 
lot  for  fattening  swine.  This  pen  holds  only 
enough  corn  for  a  few  days’  feeding,  the  corn  be¬ 
ing  hauled  to  it  from  the  storage  pens,  or  directly 
from  the  field  as  it  is  needed.  Our  pen  holds 
about  one  hundred  bushels,  but  pens  can  easily  be 
built  to  hold  three  times  as  much.  The  pen  should 
be  built  in  the  center  of  the  lot,  with  a  feeding 
floor  around  it.  The  com  is  thrown  to  the  hogs 
by  hand.  The  hogs  can  pass  under  the  pen  and 
pick  up  any  shelled  corn  which  may  drop  from 
above.  The  pen  affords  no  harbor  for  rats  and 
mice,  and  the  com  does  not  gather  moisture  from 
below  and  mould.  The  air  passes  freely  around, 
under  and  over  the  corn,  and  this  soon  dries  it. 
The  hogs  can  not  get  at  the  corn,  and  do  not  worry 
off  their  flesh  reaching  after  ears.  The  pen  is  use¬ 
ful  the  year  round,  though  its  greatest  value  is 
during  fall  and  winter.  We  have  continuously 
used  this  pen  in  our  feed  lots  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  can  highly  recommend  it  to  others. 

The  manner  of  constracting  this  convenient 
pen  for  feeding  corn  is  as  follows ;  Four  forked 
posts  are  set  in  the  ground  at  the  comers  of  a 
square,  the  sides  of  which  are  nine  feet  long.  Two 
poles  are  laid  in  the  forks  of  these  posts,  parallel 
to  each  other,  three  and  one-half  feet  from  the 
ground.  On  these  poles  the  floor  of  plank  or  rails 
is  laid.  The  sides  of  the  pen  are  built  up  of  rails, 
like  a  log-house,  until  the  pen  is  of  the  desired 
hight.  The  posts  should  be  at  least  eight  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  strong  forks.  This  is 
a  very  cheap  pen,  which  will  last  until  the  posts, 
upon  which  it  stands,  rot  away.  J.  M.  S. 


Good  and  Cheap  Slat  Fence. 

Most  trees  of  fair  size  will  furnish  one  or  more 
three-and-a-half  to  four  feet  cuts  of  good  timber, 
straight  grained  enough  to  be  worked  up  in 
a  saw-mill  into  slats  one  inch  thick  by  two  or 
three  ivide,  with  the  aid  of  the  bench  shown  in 
figures  1  and  2.  These  slats  can  be  rapidly  woven 
into  a  useful  and  valuable  fence,  like  that  shown 
by  the  several  sketches  presented  below. 

The  wire  should  be  a  little  larger  than  that  used 
on  harvesting  maebines  and  tough  like  it.  The 
bench  of  which  fig.  1  is  a  side  vdew,  and  fig.  2  a 
top  view,  should  be  about  sixteen  feet  long  and 
have  a  screw  at  each  corner  for  raising  and  lower- 


Fig.  1.— SIDE  OF  BENCH. 


ing  the  holding  bars.  For  the  screws,  at  the  ends 
of  the  frame,  one-half  to  three-fourth-inch  iron 
rod  will  answer.  The  wire  is  twisted  close  and 
tight  to  the  slats  and  given  two  or  three  twists  be¬ 
tween  them.  If  the  slats  are  green  stuff,  we  fasten  the 
wire  to  them  with  small  staples  to  prevent  their  slip¬ 
ping  ivhen  they  shrink.  The  fence  is  fastened  to  the 
posts  with  common  fence  staples.  In  building  the 
fence  shown  below  in  figure  3,  we  first  fasten  the 
lower  stiffening  wore  to  the  posts,  then  the  par- 


Fig.  2.  — TOP  OF  BENCH. 


cels  of  slat  fence,  and  finish  with  the  upper  wire. 
Such  a  fence  will  last  many  years,  and  for  most 
seetions  of  the  country  is  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  combined  cattle  and  hog  fence  that  can  be  made. 
For  a  garden  fence  it  is  equal  to  the  best  picket, 
and  at  one  third  of  the  cost.  By  having  the  slats 
saived  about  one-half-inch  thick,  two  inches  wide, 
and  five  to  six  feet  long,  it  makes  an  excellent  fence 
for  a  chicken  yard,  as  it  can  be  readily  taken  down, 
moved,  and  put  up  again  without  injuring  it  in  the 
least.  For  this  purpose  a  single  stiffening  wire  near 
the  top  is  all  that  is  neeessary.  We  have  seen  this 


Fig.  3. — PORTION  OF  THE  FENCE. 


fence  made  by  having  one  wire,  generally  a  fence 
wire,  running  through  holes  bored  through  the 
slats  and  a  smaller  wire  wound  about  them  to  hold 
them  in  place;  but  the  hole  in  the  slats  is  objection¬ 
able  as  it  causes  the  slat  to  rot  rapidly  at  that  spot. 
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Tramps  and  the 
Farmers. 

— o — 

0  most  people  tliere 
is  always  sometliing 
humorous  about  a 
tramp.  His  grotesque 
rags,  his  queer  shifts 
to  jirotract  his  worth¬ 
less  existence,  his  ab¬ 
solute  iiidiffereuce  to 
all  the  conventional¬ 
isms  of  decent  society, 
render  him  a  curious 
object  to  people  not 
coming  into  too  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  him. 
But  the  farmer  knows  the  tramp  to  his  sorrow. 
The  vagabond,  in  the  city  a  mere  caricature  of 
humanity,  provoking  as  much  amusement  as  con¬ 
tempt,  is  in  the  country  as  veritable  a  pest,  though 
not  quite  so  destructive  as  locusts,  grasshoppers  or 
potato  bugs.  “  I’d  rather  see  an  Army-worm  than 
a  tramp,”  said  a  Long  Island  farmer  to  us  last 
summer.  “Because,  you  see,  I  can  kill  an  army- 
worm.”  lie  looked  as  if  he  could  have  killed  a 
tramp,  too,  but  for  his  reverence  for  law.  Others 
similarly  afflicted  will  excuse  his  desperation. 

Within  a  hundred  miles  around  any  great  city, 
the  tramp  most  abounds.  Apparently  a  city  pro¬ 
duction,  he  only  goes  upon  his  wanderings  when 
his  home  quarters  become  too  warm  for  him.  Sum¬ 
mer  is  his  favorite  season  for  travel,  but  in  the  bit¬ 
terest  weather  specimens  of  him  wander  over  the 
snow-covered  land,  apparently  as  insensible  to  the 
elements  as  he  is  to  sobriety  and  soap  and  water. 

Exactly  what  are  his  ideas  of  existence,  no  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  define.  Although  idleness 
and  contempt  for  decency  are  his  own  paramount 
virtues,  he  can  not  regard  them  as  virtues  in  others: 
if  all  others  were  like  him  he  would  starve.  We 
once  asked  a  burly  tramp  by  the  I'oadside,  who  de¬ 
sired  to  share  our  lunch,  why  he  did  not  go  to  work. 
—  “  Why  should  I  go  to  work  ?”  said  he  ;  “  there’s 
so  many  working  now  that  wages  is  getting  lower 
every  year.”  This  fellow  was  a  type  of  perhaps  the 
least  offensive  class  of  tramps.  He  belonged  to  the 
humorous  order.  He  was  plump,  well-fed,  and  had 
a  round,  gveasy  face,  with  a  perpetual  smile  strug¬ 
gling  through  his  stubby  beard,  and  a  broad  grin 
disclosing  his  tobacco-stained  teeth.  He  wore  the 
remains  of  a  pair  of  very  “loud”  tweed  pantaloons, 
what  was  left  of  an  old  hunting  jacket,  and  a  far- 


gone  velvet  vest  over  an  old  red  flannel  undershirt. 
The  ruin  of  a  once  jaunty  Derby  was  cocked  over 
his  eye.  A  big  bunch  of  daisies  flourished  in  his 
buttonhole,  and  he  had  a  bundle  done  up  in  an  old 
bandanna.  As  he  leaned  on  his  stick,  and  poised 
In  his  hand  the  sandwich  we  gave  him,  he  was  a 


picture  of  such  self-satisfaction,  that  wo  willingly 
added  a  dime  for  the  privilege  of  sketching  him. 

The  Clerical  tramp  is  another  of  the  less  objec¬ 
tionable  of  his  kind.  He  has  a  strong  ministerial 
leaning  in  his  costume.  His  shiny  coat,  once  black, 
pinned  under  his  chin,  has  always  a  dirty  wisp  of 
paper  collar  visible  over  it — about  the  closest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  shirt  the  clerical  tramp  ever  makes. 
His  old  carpet-bag  looks  as  if  it  had  once  held  dyna¬ 
mite  and  suffered  an  explosion,  and  his  cane  is  an 
old  umbrella  stick.  He  .rubs  his  hands  together 
as  he  talks  to  you,  his  voice  a  whine  like  that  of  a 
beggar  at  a  London  street  crossing.  The  worst 
about  the  clerical  tramp  is  his  hypocrisy.  He 


would  be  amusing  if  such  a  -worthless  creature  did 
not  make  religion  a  cloak  for  his  degradation. 
The  humorous  tramp  never  tells  you  anything 
about  himself.  He  cracks  jokes  and  utters  funny 
sayings,  earning  his  bite  and  sup  by  putting  you  in 
a  good  humor.  But  the  clerical  tramp  always  dis¬ 
gusts  you  by  unfolding  a  doleful  history  of  himself, 
appealing  to  your  pity,  not  to  your  good  nature. 

Amother  tramp  makes  the  same  appeal,  though  in 
a  different  way.  The  Boy  tramp  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  manifestations  of  modern  recklessness  and 
misery.  There  are  altogether  too  many  of  them 


wandering  about,  gaining  your  compassion  and  hos¬ 
pitality  with  a  pitiful  story  of  a  cruel  parent,  and 
learning,  in  his  wandering,  lessons  of  precocious 
wickedness,  horrible  to  reflect  upon.  Bad  compan¬ 
ions  and,  more  than  all,  bad  literature,  are  constantly 
adding  to  the  already  large  army  of  boy  tramps. 


The  Idiot  tramp  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  rural 
districts.  Pity  and  amusement  combine  to  render 
him  welcome  almost  everywhere.  It  is  a  trait  of 
our  common  humanity  that  the  poorest  and  most 
selfish  of  us  have  still  sympathy  and  respect  to 
spare  for  that  most  dreadful  affliction  to  mankind. 

Who  does  iiot  recall  some  specimen  of  that  most 
horrible  of  living  creatures,  the  Female  tramp,  bun¬ 
dled  in  her  filthy  rags,  with  her  shameful  old  face 
leering  from  under  dirty  gray  hair,  tied  around  with 
a  rag  of  a  handkerchief  ?  Who  does  not  know  her 
greasy  and  dirt-besmeared  old  basket  on  her  arm, 
holding  always,  if  nothing  else,  a  bottle.  She  is  as 
revolting  as  the  rufflan  tramp  is  menacing.  She 


never  begs,  not  she.  What  she  wants  she  asks  for, 
and  if  she  does  not  get  it,  it  takes  a  thick  wall  and 
a  deaf  ear  to  save  you  from  her  flood  of  objurgation. 

Generally,  it  is  j)robably  safe  to  assume  that  all 
tramps  are  thieves.  The  lives  they  live  do  not  tend 
to  render  them  particularly  sensitive  to  moral  ad¬ 
monitions  from  within,  when  they  see  a  full  elothes- 
line  or  a  stray  fowl  near  their  stick.  Their  exten¬ 
sive  depredations  often  fall  on  those  least  able  to 
sustain  them.  They  cost  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
many  a  dollar’s  loss,  and  in  many  a  waya 

But  the  Rufflan  tramp  is  the  only  one  really  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  person  and  pocket  of  the  community. 
He  exists  in  every  variety.  You  find  him  big  and 
bratal,  little  and  sneaking,  bullying  or  sullen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  temperament.  But  in  all  cases  he  is 
a  depraved,  vicious  scoundrel,  absolutely  with  no 
redeeming  trait,  and  of  -wdiom  the  earth  would  be 
well  rid.  This  miscreant  has  recently  so  increased 
in  numbers  and  in  insolence  that  he  has  become  a 
perfect  curse  upon  rural  communities.  In  certain 
sections  these  modern  bandits  camp  in  squadrons, 
and  levy  on  the  neighborhood  for  supplies,  like  an 
army  in  an  enemy’s  country.  Not  content  with  this, 
they  wantonly  destroy  what  they  cannot  use.  A 
terror  to  women  and  children,  a  burden  on  men 
who  labor  honestly  for  their  livings,  an  outrage  on 
society  itself,  their  existence  can  only  be  regarded 
like  that  of  all  creatures  of  prey  as  one  of  the 
inscrutible  mysteries  of  nature. 


There  are  two  things  of  which  the  gardener 
rarely  has  an  excess— leaves  and  manure— the 
former  often  helping  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
the  latter.  For  covering  plants  of  all  kinds  during 
the  winter,  leaves,  nature’s  ovvn  covering,  are  espec¬ 
ially  fitted.  A  hot  bed  is  much  more  lasting  and 
more  under  control,  if  the  manure  is  mixed  with 
one-third  or  one  half  its  bulk  of  leaves.  Used  as 
bedding  for  horse  or  cow,  they  absorb  the  liquids, 
and  when  they  are  added  to  the  manure  heap,  they 
soon  decompose  and  increase  its  value.  It  is  well 
to  gather  the  leaves  from  the  lawm  and  road-sides 
as  they  fall,  before  they  are  scattered  by  the 
winds.  Those  in  the  woods  may  be  left  until  later. 
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Hoose  in  Calves,  Etc. 

BY  BROI'.  D.  D.  SLADE,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  HARTAKD  UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Mr.  J.  Hodson,  writing  from  Marslifield,  Coos 
Co.,  Oregon,  under  date  of  Oct.  13,  1833,  asks  the 
opinion  of  the  American  Agriculturist  in  regard  to 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  a  disease  which  has 
attacked  the  calves  upon  Coos  Kiver,  proving  very 
fatal  upon  some  farms,  notably  on  that  of  Mr.  N. 
Small,  where  sixty-three  out  of  sixty-five  calves 
were  attacked.  He  says  the  symptoms  are  as 
follows  ;  “  The  calf  will  get  up  and  cough  and  ap¬ 
pear  very  tired,  will  gasp  for  breath,  run  its 
tongue  out  and  low  and  moan  in  great  distress  ; 


ing  air  cells,  mature,  and  in  time  reproduce  their 
kind.  In  the  second  case  the  impregnated  female 
being  expelled  from  the  air  passages  by  the  cough¬ 
ing,  falls  either  upon  the  ground  or  into  water, 
dies,  and  the  eggs  remain  for  an  indefinite  period, 
until  under  favorable  circumstances  they  are  taken 
up  with  the  food  or  water  into  the  body  of  a  suita¬ 
ble  host,  either  as  eggs  or  as  minute  worms.  These 
are  then  conveyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  are  deposited 
in  the  tissues  of  the  lungs,  whence,  after  a  certain 
period,  they  pierce  a  passage  into  the  bronchial 
tubes.  While  occupying  the  lung  tissue,  they  are 
incased  in  small  masses  which  appear  like  chalky 
matter,  and  v/hich  the  microscope  shows  to  be  de- 


As  prevention  is  better  than  cure  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  this  parasitical  disease  should  be 
stamped  out  in  newly  infested  countries,  which 
may  be  done  by  the  separation  of  the  allected  ani¬ 
mals,  by  their  continuous  medical  treatment,  and 
by  the  burning  or  very  deep  interment  of  the  bodies 
that  die  from  it.  No  calves  or  foals  should  be  pas¬ 
tured  on  lands  which  have  been  occupied  by  older 
stock  of  the  same  kind,  nor  should  they  have  access 
to  the  same  food  or  water.  Drain  the  infected  lands 
where  possible,  and  make  no  use  of  any  fodder, 
grain  or  other  produce  from  such  localities,  for  cat¬ 
tle,  horses  or  mules.  Any  animals  that  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  must  have  a  liberal  diet,  including  dry  grain, 
roots,  etc.,  plenty  of  salt,  and  must  be  carefully 
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running  down  in  flesh  all  the  time,  and  dying  in 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  Upon  post  mortem  ex¬ 
amination  by  doctors  here,  thousands  of  white 
worms  an  inch  or  so  in  length  were  found  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  their  branches  into  the  lungs.” 

The  disease  in  question  is  recognized  under  va¬ 
rious  names,  as  Hoose,  Husa,  Verminous  Bron¬ 
chitis,  etc.,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  innumera¬ 
ble  white  worms  from  one-half  inch  to  three  inches 
in  length,  an  animat  parasite  known  by  naturalists 
as  the  Sirongylus  micrurus.  These  particular  in¬ 
ternal  parasites  are  long,  slender,  cylindrical 
in  shape,  with  heads  in  some  of  the  orders  armed 
with  hooks  or  spines.  They  infest  the  bodies  of 
the  sheep,  goat,  calf,  horse,  ass,  mule,  pig,  and 
even  birds.  They  inhabit  the  air  passages  and 
lungs,  as  also  the  digestive  organs,  and  may  be  re¬ 
produced  either  within  or  without  the  body.  In 
the  first  case  the  female  worm  gets  access  to  an  air 
cell,  where,  becoming  encysted,  it  produces  eggs  ; 
the  j^oung  worms  from  there  creep  into  neighbor- 


posits  of  the  eggs  and  young  worms.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  bodies  ereate  an  irritation,  and  give 
rise  to  an  inflammation  of  the  lung  tissue, resembling 
the  disease  known  as  lung  fever  or  pneumonia. 
When  the  worms  are  present  in  the  air  passages, 
they  create  constant  irritation,  and  violent  eough- 
ing  is  induced,  during  which  the  parasites  are  often 
expelled  in  masses  with  the  mucus.  The  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease  which  first  call  attention  are, 
the  slight  husky  cough  at  irregular  intervals,  the 
dry  and  loose  coat,  the  loss  of  appetite  and  want 
of  energy,  and  gradual  emaciation.  The  cough 
soon  becomes  more  troublesome  and  even  at  times 
suffocating,  with  the  expectoration  of  mucus  and 
worms.  The  animal  grows  weaker,  the  skin  be¬ 
comes  hide-bound,  various  dropsical  swellings  may 
occur,  and  great  constitutional  disturbances  arise, 
.terminating  fatally  in  ten  to  fifteen  days.  Intes¬ 
tinal  parasites  may  also  at  the  same  time  co-exist, 
and  produce  diarrhoea,  and  grave  disturbances  of 
the  bowels  of  the  infested  animal. 


watched  for  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease.  To 
destroy  the  lung  parasites,  bring  the  affected  ani¬ 
mals  together  in  a  close  building,  and  subject  them 
to  the  fumes  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  thrown  in 
small  quantity  at  a  time  upon  a  heated  shovel  or 
iron  plate,  or  by  means  of  any  simple  apparatus, 
until  the  chamber  is  as  much  charged  with  the 
fumes  as  the  animals  can  bear  without  too  severe 
coughing.  This  should  be  done  for  several  days  in 
succession,  and  at  intervals  afterwards  as  long  as 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  the  para¬ 
sites,  and  should  be  kept  up  for  twenty  minutes 
to  half  an  hour.  Of  course  the  affected  ones  are 
not  to  mingle  with  others,  or  go  into  new  pastures 
which  they  might  infect.  A  liberal  and  nutritious 
diet  is  necessary,  to  which  may  be  added  vegetable 
and  ferruginous  tonics,  such  as  powdered  gentian, 
sulphate  of  iron,  etc.  The  intestinal  parasites  may 
be  destroyed  by  giving  the  animal  infested  with 
them  a  tablespoonful  of  oil  of  turpentine  in 
gruel  or  milk  in  the  morning  before  feeding. 
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Two  New  Blackberries— “  Early  Cluster,” 
“Wilson  Junior.” 

It  is  several  years  since  any  varieties  of  real  value 
have  been  added  to  our  list  of  improved  blackber¬ 
ries;  but  this  year  brings  us  two  new  ones,  which 
promise  to  be  of  great  importance  to  fruit  growers. 
Early  in  June  last,  John  S.  Collins,  of  Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  sent  us  specimens  of  the  “Early  Cluster” 
Blackberry.  Through  the  neglect  of  the  express- 
men,  these  arrived  in  a  condition  unfit  for  testing, 
and  only  allowing  us  to  judge  of  their  size  and 
shape.  Like  most  of  our  cultivated  blackberries, this 
was  an  accidental  seedling.  The  claims  made  for  the 
Early  Cluster  are :  healthfulness  and  vigor  of  plant, 
great  productiveness,  earliness,  and  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  The  absence  of  double  and  imperfect  flowers, 
common  in  the  “Early  Wilson”  and  some  others, 
allowing  each  flower  to  produce  a  berr^',  conduces 
to  its  bearing  qualities.  The  discoverer  states  that 
from  a  single  stool,  thirteen  quarts  of  berries  were 
taken  at  one  picking.  The  engraving  represents 
the  size  of  the  berry,  which  does  not  average  quite 
so  large  as  the  “Early  Wilson,”  but  is  of  much 
better  quality,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  hard 
core.  The  “Early  Cluster  ”  is  being  planted  largely 
for  market,  and  it  promises  to.be  a  valuable  berry. 

The  choice  blackberries  are  so  generally  acciden¬ 
tal  seedlings,  that  it  is  a  novelty  to  find  an  excep¬ 
tion.  William  Parry,  Parry,  N.  J.,  has  for  many 
years  experimented  in  growing  blackberries  from 
seed.  Being  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  inher¬ 
ited  good  qualities,  or  “pedigree,”  in  fruits  as  well 
as  in  trotting  horses  and  butter-making  cows,  he 
selected  the  finest  and  largest  berries  from  the 
healthiest  and  most  productive  plants  of  the  “Wil¬ 
son  Early,”  which  he  regarded  as  the  best  variety 
then  known.  Out  of  hundreds  of  seedlings,  one  was 
selected  as  the  most  desirable  to  propagate,  and  this 
is  known  as  “  Wilson  Junior.”  It  is  claimed  that 
this  seedling  has  all  tlie  good  qualities  of  its  parent, 
to  which  others  are  added.  The  size  is  unusual. 


THE  “WILSON  JCNIOH’  BLACKBBEBT. 

selected  berries  measuring  three  and  a  quarter  ' 
inches  around  at  their  smallest  diameter,  or  cross¬ 
wise.  It  is  also  claimed  to  be  earlier,  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  sweet  as  soon  as  black,  to  carry  well,  and 
to  hold  its  bright  color  an  unusually  long  time, 


The  blackberry  has  now  become  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  market  fruit,  that  we  welcome  with  interest 
any  variety  which  promises  to  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  established  kinds.  Of  course  w'ith  these, 
as  with  all  new  fruits  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  cultivate  and  test,  we  give  the  claims  of  those 
interested  in  their  production.  In  these  instances, 
both  parties  have  been  largely  engaged  in  grow¬ 
ing  fruit,  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  re¬ 


uianng  on  mud  days,  flor  excessive  dryness,, 
of  course  water  is  the  remedy.  The  pots,  espec¬ 
ially  towards  spring,  should  be  examined  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  those  in  danger  of  becoming 
“killing  dry,”  sparingly  supplied  with)  water, 

“  Kill-Calf.”  {Leucotho'e  racemosa,} 
Several  of  our  native  shrubs  have  the  reputatiom 
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quirements  of  a  market  fruit,  and  they  of  course 
know,  as  few  others  can,  in  what  respects  the  old 
varieties  fell  short  of  being  perfect  market  berries. 


Keeping  Apples  in  Winter. 

It  is  one  thing  to  raise  fair,  sound,  winter  apples  of 
the  best  varieties,  and  quite  another  to  keep  them 
so  that  they  will  come  out  in  April  as 
crisp  and  toothsome  as  in  mid-winter. 
And  it  is  not  tco  late  to  attend  to  those 
still  kept  in  the  cellar  or  elsewhere.  To 
be  sure  of  soundness,  with  no  worm 
inside,  or  blotch  upon  the  skin,  is  a 
prime  necessity  for  good  and  long 
preservation.  A  fruit  room  of  course 
will  keep  them  well,  other  conditions 
being  all  right,  but  the  average  farmer 
who  sold  all  his  surplus  apples  in 
autumn,  and  only  wants  a  few  barrels 
for  his  dessert  and  evening  callers,  has 
no  suitable  place  but  his  cellar,  and  his 
handiest  vessel  is  the  second-hand  bar¬ 
rel.  Let  the  barrel  then  be  sound,  with 
two  good  heads  and  perfectly  clean — 
nothing  upon  the  inside  to  start  rot. 
At  the  last  assorting  remove  every  de¬ 
fective  and  bruised  apple  for  early  use, 
and  leave  no  hole  or  crack  in  the  headed 
barrel.  This  helps  to  preserve  an  even 
tempei'ature.  If  kept  in  a  cellar,  let 
the  barrel  rest  upon  the  bilge,  and  not 
upon  the  head,  and  keep  dry.  The 
cellar  should  have  a  door  or  window, 
opening  easily  to  give  more  or  less  air, 
according  to  the  outer  temperature. 
With  this  convenience  and  a  thermom¬ 
eter,  one  can  keep  the  temperature  be¬ 
tween  thirty-two  and  forty  degrees, 
and  have  fine  apples  in  spring.  Nothing 
but  watching  them  faithfully  will  do  it. 

A  Cellar  without  a  furnace,  is  an 
important  adjunct  to  a  garden,  as  it 
allows  a  number  of  half  hardy  plants  to 
be  kept  over  the  winter.  But  those  in 
the  cellar  must  not  be  entirely  neglect¬ 
ed.  They  are  liable  to  suffer  from  a  too  moist  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  may  cause  the  stems  to  become 
mouldy,  or  the  earth  in  the  pots  may  become  so 
dry  that  the  roots  will  shrivel  and  perish.  The 
flrst  trouble,  the  moist  air,  may  be  avoided  by  ven- 


of  being  poisonous  to  domestic  animals.  These 
do  not  belong  to  plant  families  known  to  be  poi¬ 
sonous,  nor  are  they  injurious  to  man,  yet  the  tes¬ 
timony  as  to  their  deleterious  effects  upon  animals 
is  too  general  to  be  ignored.  The  poisonous  effects 
of  the  Low  Laurel  {Kahnia  angustifolia)  are  so  ex¬ 
tensively  recognized  as  to  give  it  the  common 
names,  “Sheep  Laurel”  and  “Lambkill and  the 
“  Mountain  Laurel  ”  {Kahnia  latifolia)  has  a  similar 
reputation.  In  parts  of  New  Jersey,  another  shrub 
of  the  same  famOy  with  the  Laurels  is  called  “  Kill- 


THE  “kill-calf.” 


calf,”  on  account  of  its  effects  upon  calves  that 
eat  it.  Mrs.  L.  Blackman,  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J., 
writes  us:  “I  have  seen  many  a  poor  calf  roll  up 
its  eyes  and  die  in  consequence  of  having  eaten 
‘  Kill-calf,’ which  is  a  deadly  poison.”  The  plant 
with  this  unpleasant  reputation  is  one  of  our  most 
ornamental  native  shrubs,  Lewothoe  racemosa.  It 
was  formerly  called  Andromeda  racemosa,  but  when, 
for  good  botanical  reasons,  the  large  genus,  Andro- 
m  da,  was  divided,  this  fell  to  Leucotho'e,  a  name 
from  ancient  mythology.  The  shrub  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  a  high  huckleberry  bush,  usually 
four  to  six  feet  high,  but  sometimes  reaching  ten 
feet.  The  engraving  shows  the  shape  of  its  decid- 
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uous  leaves,  and  its  strikingly  beautiful  clusters 
of  flowers.  These  clusters,  which  terminate  the 
small  branches,  have  pure  white  flowers,  pointing 
directly  downwards.  So  regular  are  the  flowers, 
that  they  have  been  compared  to  rows  of  teeth. 
It  blooms  in  June,  and  is  common  near  the  coast, 
from  Massachusetts  southward.  As  an  ornamental 
shrub,  it  has  positive  merits  and  is  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  choice  exotics.  Its  poisonous  effects 
upon  calves  are  not  mentioned  in  the  books,  but 
seem  to  be  well  recognized  by  the  farmers  of  New 
Jersey.  Mrs.  B,  states  that  among  farmers  in  her 
vicinity  the  common  remedy  for  calves  is  warm 
milk,  sweetened  with  molasses.  This  usually  causes 
the  animal  to  vomit,  and  it  is  relieved.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  thinks  that  lambs  sometimes  eat  the 
“  Kill-calf,”  when  it  is  certain  death  to  them.  The 
subject  of  animal  poisoning  is  an  important  one  to 
farmers,  and  we  shall  be  glad  of  any  testimony 
bearing  upon  the  deleterious  qualities  of  any  plants. 


The  Hornbeam  and  Ironwood. 

When  a  farmer’s  boy  at  the  wood-pile  comes 
across  a  stick  which  resists  his  efforts  to  split  it. 


Birch,  and  its  fruit  in  catkins  closely  resembles 
those  of  the  hop,  whence  its  most  common  name. 
Hop  Hornbeam.  These  clusters,  sometimes  three 
inches  long,  with  the  appearance  of  a  hop,  consist 
of  closed  bags,  each  of  which  contains  a  little  nut. 
The  tree  is  found  from  Canada,  far  southward,  and 
is  known  in  different  localities  as  “Lever-wood,” 
“Ironwood,”  and  among  the  French  settlers  in 
Canada,  is  Boisdur,  or  “Hard-wood.”  The  wood 
is  very  white,  compact  and  heavy,  and  is  used  for 
beetles,  mallets,  and  in  mill  machinery.  The  tree 
has  merits  which  commend  it  for  ornamental  plant¬ 
ing,  on  account  of  its  light  and  graceful  spray. 


Why  Not  More  Chrysanthemiuns  ? 

For  some  reason  Chrysanthemums  have  not  ac¬ 
quired  the  popularity  in  this  country  which  they 
have  abroad.  They  have  much  to  commend  them 
in  their  great  variety  in  size, 
form  and  color,  ease  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  in  their  coming  at  a 
time  when  most  other  flowers 
have  gone  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters.  In  England,  nearly  every 


plants,  shading  them  for  a  few  days  until  they  re¬ 
cover,  and  do  not  take  them  into  the  house  until 
there  is  danger  of  severe  frost.  A  window  in  a 
room  without  fire  will  greatly  prolong  the  season 
of  bloom.  When  their  beauty  is  past,  cut  back 
the  stems  and  place  the  pots  in  the  cellar,  where 
the  earth  should  not  become  too  dry.  Those  who 
exhibit  Chi'ysanthemums,  train  them  in  various 
forms,  tree-like,  pyramidal,  and  tabular.  The  plant 
readily  yields  itself  to  the  cutting  and  pinching 
necessary  to  produce  these  specimens.  Specially 
large  exhibition  flowers  are  produced  by  growing 
a  plant  to  a  single  stem,  and  allowing  this  to  bear 
but  two  or  three  flowers,  all  the  other  buds  being 
removed.  In  producing  the  trained  specimens,  the 
pinching  back  must  be  done  while  the  plant  is 
making  its  growth,  and  the  desired  form  given  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  appear.  When  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  grown  in  the  open  garden  and  allowed  to  flower 
there,  it  should  be  tied  to  stakes,  as  the  stems  are 


he  throws  it  aside,  with  the  epithet,  “  Hornbeam.” 
He  may  be  right,  or  may  not,  as  there  are  other 
woods  equally  difficult  to  split.  The  term  “  Horn¬ 
beam,”  is  applied  to  two  very  different  trees.  One, 
closely  related  to  the  European  tree  of  that  name, 
is  properly  called  Hornbeam;  the  other  should  be 
known  as  Hop  Hornbeam, or  Ironwood.  Both  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Beech  and  Oak,  though  differing  in  their 
fruit.  The  Hornbeam  {Uarpinus  Americana,)  fre¬ 
quently  called  “Blue  Beech,”  especially  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States,  is  often  scarcely  more  than  a  large  shrub, 
though  occasionally  rising  to  thirty  feet.  Its  close 
gray  bark  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Beech  ; 
the  tree  is  readily  recognized  by  its  ridged  or  fluted 
trunk,  which  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  of  our  na¬ 
tive  trees.  As  in  the  Beech,  the  sterile  and  fertile 
flowers  are  in  different  clusters.  The  sterile  flow¬ 
ers  in  drooping  catkins,  soon  fall  away  ;  the  fertile 
ones  form  fruit  like  that  shown  in  the  engraving. 
A  little  nut  is  at  the  base  of  a  leafy  bract.  The  en¬ 
graving  also  gives  the  shape  of  the  leaves.  The 
wood  of  the  Hornbeam  is  white,  very  hard,  and 
close-grained,  and  on  account  of  its  toughness  is 
used  for  beetles,  levers,  or  wherever  a  very  service¬ 
able  wood  is  required ;  it  is  sometimes  used  for 
hoops.  The  nearly  related  European  Hornbeam 
makes  a  useful  screen  or  wind-break,  and  the 
American  species  would  no  doubt  serve  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Hop  Hornbeam  or  Ironwood, 
{Ostrya  Virginica)  is  often  confounded  with  the 
preceding.  It  is  a  larger  tree,  forty  feet  high  or 
more,  with  leaves  much  like  those  of  the  Black 


large  town  has  its  special  Chrysanthemum  show, 
held  usually  by  a  society  devoted  solely  to 
the  culture  and  exhibition  of  this  flower.  The 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  did  well  to  hold 
a  special  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  in  October 
last,  as  it  served  to  show  what  a  great  variety  is 
now  presented  by  the  forms  of  this  one  flower. 
As  an  indication  of  its  increasing  popularity,  we 
notice  that  florists  offer,  and  ladies  wear  upon  the 
street,  “  corsage,  bouquets  ”  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  which,  by  the  way,  are  sometimes  more 
noticeable  for  size  than  for  tasteful  arrangement. 
We  now  refer  solely  to  the  perennial  or  Chinese 
Chrysanthemum  ( 0.  Indicum),  and  not  to  the  an¬ 
nual  kinds,  which  are  not  without  their  beauty, 
and  are  much  earlier.  There  are  three  very  dis¬ 
tinct  sets  or  classes  of  the  Chinese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  though  European  florists  make  several 
more.  The  Large-flowered,  the  Small-flowered  or 
Pompon,  and  the  Japanese,  are  each  very  distinct. 
They  present  a  great  variety  of  color,  from  pure 
white  to  dark  purple  and  brownish  red.  Chrysan¬ 
themums  may  be  treated  as  hardy  border  plants, 
but  they  are  so  late  in  flowering,  that  in  most  sea¬ 
sons  a  killing  frost  cuts  them  off  before  they  have 
shown  their  full  beauty.  To  thoroughly  enjoy 
them,  they  should  be  potted  for  the  window  or  the 
green-house,  where  their  bloom  may  be  greatly 
prolonged.  To  begin  their  cultivation,  procure 
plants  of  a  florist  in  the  spring,  and  plant  them  out 
in  good  soil.  If  they  make  many  stems,  thin  to  four 
or  six,  and  when  they  begin  to  show  buds,  pot  the 


very  brittle  and  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  winds. 
The  fine  varieties  are  so  numerous  that  we  make 
no  attempt  to  give  a  list.  In  commencing  their 
culture,  it  will  be  safe  to  trust  to  the  judgment 
of  a  reliable  florist  to  make  a  selection  of  varieties. 


Mountain  Ash  Berries  are  very  showy,  and 
would  be  of  great  use  in  holiday  decoration,  were 
they  not  ripe  and  away  long  before  winter.  If 
gathered  when  ripe,  they  shrivel  and  become  dis¬ 
covered  long  before  they  are  wanted  for  use.  A 
correspondent  of  “The  Garden  ”  (Eng.)  says,  they 
may  be  preserved  in  perfection,  if  the  clusters  are 
covered  with  strong  brine.  Stick  a  pin  here,  and 
try  it  next  autumn,  not  only  on  the  berries  of  the 
Mountain  Ash,  but  on  a  number  of  other  brilliant 
and  perishable  fruits.  Let  us  pickle  the  berries. 


The  Snowball  Abutilon. — Now  and  then  there 
turns  up  a  flowering  plant  that  is,  in  its  way,  what 
the  Concord  is  among  grapes.  If  one  has  a  plant, 
it  is  sure  to  give  returns,  and  in  abundance.  The 
Snowball  Abutilon  {Boule  de  Neige),  is  one  of  the 
thoroughly  reliable  plants  ;  whether  it  be  six  inches 
or  six  feet  high,  it  will  give  flowers.  It  is  easily 
propagated,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  has  no 
whims  or  miffs.  Though  we  have  not  tried  it,  we 
are  quite  sure,  from  its  behavior  in  a  very  cool 
greenhouse,  that  it  will  prove  useful  in  window- 
culture.  Every  florist  can  now  supply  the  plant. 
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A  Neat  Book  Covering^, 


For  one’s  own  use,  or  as  a  present  for  a  grown¬ 
up  brother,  cousin,  or  friend,  a  neat  book  covering 
is  made  of  good  linen  canvas.  It  is  cut  out  as 
shown  in  flg.  I.  Fourteen  inches  by  ten  will  fit  a 
good-sized  book,  and  is  not  too  large  to  be  used  on 
a  small  one.  The  edges  of  the  cover  are  bound 
with  narrow  ribbon.  A  small  pattern  is  worked  in 
each  corner,  and  an  initial  on  the  front,  as  in  lig. 


Fig.  1.  THE  PATTEBN.  Fig.  2.  THE  BOOK  COVEBED. 


2.  The  cover  is  held  in  place  by  sewing  the  cor¬ 
ners  after  folding  to  fit  the  book.  After  comple¬ 
tion  it  can  be  put  on,  or  changed  to  another  book, 
by  bending  the  covers  back  to  slip  it  on  and  oT. 


A  Hanging  Medicine  Cabinet. 

BT  D.  Z.  EVANS,  JR. 


In  every  country  home  where  there  is  no  drug 
store  “just  around  the  corner,”  more  or  less  medi¬ 
cines  are  necessarily  kept,  and  it  is  important  to 
have  them  out  of  the  reach  of  children.  The  writer 
has  a  cabinet  like  the  illustration,  hung  on  stout 
iron  pegs,  so  high  up  that  a  child  cannot  get  at  it, 
and  a  lock  and  key  is  a  still  further  security.  It 
may  be  made  of  oak,  walnut,  or  ash,  one-half  to 


A  PLACE  FOB  MBDIOFNES. 


three-quarter-inch  thick,  with  doors  of  three-quar¬ 
ter-inch.  Ours  is  of  ash,  rubbed  down,  a  good 
“filler”  applied,  and  then  varnished.  It  is  quite 
oniamental  as  well  as  useful.  The  back  is  three 
feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  the  square 
case  occupying  its  middle  being  eighteen  by  eighteen 
by  eighteen  inches.  A  narrow  shelf  above,  against 
the  back,  being  little  exposed,  can  be  of  pine  if 
necessarjL  The  shelves  inside  the  cabinet  may 
be  arranged  with  spaces  of  eight,  six  and  four 
inches  for  bottles  and  packages  of  different  bights. 
For  the  side  pieces  make  a  pattern  of  pasteboard 
or  thick  paper,  and  cut  in  the  form  shown  in 


the  engraving,  or  any  other  pattern  desired.  We 
always  keep  a  good  supply  of  simple  remedies,  all 
carefully  labelled,  and  the  dose  plainly  marked  on 
the  label  pasted  on  each  package  and  bottle  :  and 
to  make  “  assurance  doubly  sure,”  a  marked  tag  is 
tied  to  each  package.  This  cabinet  and  its  contents 
has  saved  us  many  a  dollar  for  doctor’s  bills,  and 
many  a  nocturnal  excursion  to  call  a  physician. — 
[A  less  deep  case  and  one  of  larger  dimensions  if 
needed,  would  project  less  into  the  room  ;  and  the 
bottles,  etc.,  if  arranged  on  narrower  shelves  in¬ 
side,  would  be  more  conveniently  accessible. — Ed.] 


How  to  Starch  and  Iron. 

Every  housekeeper  knows  the  difficulty  of 
starching  and  ironing  shirt  bosoms,  collars  and 
cuffs  satisfactorily.  When  done  at  a  laundry  they 
have  a  glossy  finish  which  both  improves  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  prevents  their  getting  soiled  readily. 
To  give  a  fine  gloss  to  linen,  a  good  quality  of 
starch  must  be  used.  It  is  best  to  get  it  by  the  box 
of  six  pounds  or  more,  as  it  comes  cheaper  and  is 
always  at  hand.  The  empty  box  is  useful  for  other 
purposes.  I  have  read  of  many  additions  to 
starch  to  give  a  gloss,  such  as  white  wax,  sperma¬ 
ceti,  and  gum  arabie,  and  have  tried  them  all,  but 
find  them  of  no  advantage  if  good  starch  is  used. 
Gum  arabie  with  cold  starch  sometimes  makes  the 
linen  stiff.  Mix  the  quanity  of  starch  required 
with  cold  water  to  about  the  consistency  of  thin 
cream,  then  pour  on  boiling  water  and  stir  briskly. 
Make  quite  thick  and  keep  over  a  good  fire  stirring 
all  the  time.  Boil  until  clear,  and  some  minutes 
longer  to  be  sure  that  it  is  well  cooked ;  (some 
think  a  little  lard  or  butter  added  prevents  the  iron 
from  sticking.)  As  soon  as  it  has  cooled  enough 
not  to  burn  the  hands,  take  the  linen,  previously 
well  washed  and  rinsed,  and  with  the  fingers  rub 
the  starch  well  into  it  and  slap  together.  Con¬ 
tinue  this  until  the  linen  has  taken  all  the  starch  it 
will  hold.  Then  smooth  with  the  fingers  carefully, 
taking  out  all  the  wrinkles,  with  a  clean  damp 
cloth  remove  all  the  specks  of  starch  from  the 
smooth  surface,  and  hang  up  to  dry  where  no  par¬ 
ticles  of  dirt  are  floating.  If  hung  out  of  doors 
when  the  wind  blows  it  will  take  out  a  part  of  the 
starch.  W’hen  dry,  immerse  the  linen  quickly  in  hot 
water,  and  roll  up  in  a  clean  dry  cloth.  Usually 
it  will  be  ready  to  iron  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Some  dip  the  linen  when  dry  in  cold  water  con¬ 
taining  a  little  starch  dissolved,  and  then  roll  up. 
This  requires  time  for  the  articles  to  become  dry 
enough  to  iron  well.  When  a  collar,  for  instance, 
is  ready  to  iron,  lay  a  clean  cloth  on  the  cover  of 
the  ironing  board,  and  place  on  it  the  collar  with 
the  outside  down  and  apply  an  iron  not  too  hot, 
lifting  the  collar  up  every  time  the  iron  jjasses  over 
it  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape  and  to  prevent  its 
sticking  to  the  cloth.  While  yet  damp  turn  the 
collar  outside  up  and  iron  once  or  twice,  or  until 
nearly  dry  (bearing  in  mind  not  to  have  the  iron  too 
hot) ;  when  removed  to  a  bosom  board  made  of 
hard-wood  without  covering,  place  on  a  bare  table 
with  polishing  iron  well  heated,  but  not  too  hot, 
and  go  over  the  collar  putting  on  all  the  pressure 
that  you  can,  but  not  too  slowly  or  it  may  scorch. 
Should  the  linen  get  too  dry  to  receive  a  good  pol¬ 
ish,  dampen  evenly  with  a  wet  cloth.  Much  of  the 
success  in  securing  a  good  polish  on  linen,  depends 
upon  the  pressure  put  upon  it  while  damp,  and  hav¬ 
ing  underneath  it  a  hard  board.  A  good  polishing 
iron  is  essential.  The  one  that  gives  me  the  most 
satisfaction  costs  62i  cents.  Doubtless  there 
are  others  equally  as  good.  M.  M.  S. 


Ciood  Apple  I*iiddiiisf-~-^  correspon¬ 
dent,  with  other  recipes,  sends  us  the  following  di¬ 
rections  for  a  pudding  which  “eats  well”:  Mix 
with  each  pint  of  sweet  milk  three  beaten  eggs,  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  rubbed  into  a  part  of  the 
flour,  also  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt ;  then  stir  in  enougli  more 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Have  the  apples  pared 
and  sliced,  as  for  pies,  and  placed  in  a  deep  dish  ; 


pour  the  batter  ov6r  the  apples  as  thiekly  as  it 
is  desired,  and  bake  as  one  would  apple  pies. 

Sauce  for  the  above :  One  cup  of  butter,  two 
cups  of  sugar  mixed  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Cut  the  pudding  in 
square  pieces,  serving  with  the  crust  downward 
on  the  dish  and  the  sauce  poured  over  the  top. 


A  Match  Strike. 

One  or  more  pieees  of  sand-paper  should  always 
be  provided  in  a  conveniently  accessible  place  in 
every  room,  and  thus  save  the  temptation  to  mark 
walls  or  furniture.  A  unique  and  tasteful  match- 
strike  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  may  be  made 
on  a  base  of  thick  card,  or  on  one  of  the  round 
pasteboard  plaques  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
obtainable  at  any  book  store  for  a  few  cents.  A 
picture  of  a  dog’s  head  or  a  group  of  Kate  Green¬ 


away  children,  or  of  a  variety  of  other  things,  is 
painted  on  the  plaque.  A  piece  of  sand-paper  is  cut 
the  exact  size  of  the  plaque,  and  the  two  are  glued 
together,  a  loop  of  narrow  ribbon  having  first  been 
placed  between.  Such  match  strikes,  when  hung 
on  the  gas  fixture,  the  edge  of  the  mantel,  or  be¬ 
side  the  table,  are  useful  and  ornamental.  M.  E.  R. 


Home-made  Boot  Scrapers. 

“T.  F.  D.,”  Galesburg,  Ill.,  sends  us  a  sketch  of 
a  simple  and  ingenious  scraper  for  cleaning  boots 
or  shoes  at  the  door.  Neat  housekeepers  will  ap¬ 
preciate  every  help  of  this  kind.  The  materials 
are  an  old  hoe-blade,  eight  screws,  and  two  blocks 
of  wood.  The  scraper  is  fastened  firmly  to  the 
edge  of  the  board  walk,  near  a  side  door,  and 
leaves  no  excuse  for  any  one  entering  the  house 


with  muddy  boots.  The  engraving  shows  the 
shape  and  position  of  each  part.— Another  form  of 
scraper  is  made  of  a  broken  iron  rake.  Holes  to 
correspond  with  the  teeth  are  started  in  the  end  of 
the  door-step  with  a  gimblet,  and  the  teeth  driven 
into  these  about  an  inch,  leaving  the  smooth 
top  of  the  head-piece  of  the  rake  for  a  scraper. 


Cliiclceiis  Fried  witli  Rice.— Cut  up 

two  or  three  fine  young  chickens,  and  half  fry 
them.  Boil  half  a  pint  of  rice  in  a  quart  of  water, 
leaving  the  grains  distinct,  but  not  too  dry,  and 
stir  into  it  a  large  tablespoonful  of  butter  while 
still  hot.  Beat  five  eggs  well  into  the  rice  with  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg  if  liked.  Put  the 
chickens  into  a  deep  dish  and  cover  with  the  riee. 
Brown  in  an  oven  not  too  hot,  and  you  will 
have  a  most  excellent  dish  ready  for  the  table, 
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Wooden  Fruit  Knives,  etc. 


Those  who  can  afford  it  and  do  have  the  silver 
cr  plated  fruit  knives  now  common,  need  not  read 


A  WOODEN  KNIFE. 


this.  -Any  unplated  steel  knife  is  blackened  by  the 
acids  of  fruits,  but  housekeepers  prefer  a  sharp 
steel  knife  for  paring  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc., 
and  cleaning  it  before  it  rusts,  to  using  the  duller, 
thick-edged  plated  knives.  And,  by  the  way,  the 
modern  silver-plated  knives  are  to  be  charged  with 
no  little  dispepsia  and  indigestion ;  they  are  too 
nice  to  be  sharpened,  and  so  the  stomach  is  taxed 
with  wearing  down  large  pieces  of  tough  meats 
which  ought  to  be  cut  fine  with  a  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  sharp  steel  blade.  Such  meats  none  but  the 
best  molars  can  reduce  to  a  proper  condition  for 
dissolving  in  the  gastric  juices,  even  if,  in  our  fast 
eating  age,  the  owner  of  such  teeth  stops  to  use 
them,  which,  unfortunately  very  few  will  ever  do. 

Men  folks  who  pare  fruits,  and  whose  incisors, 
if  they  have  them,  do  not  easily  break  into  the  side 
of  a  large  hard  apple,  resort  to  the  pocket  knife. 
But  it  goes  against  the  grain  to  cut  fruit  with  a 
blade  which  has  just  cleaned  a  hoof,  skinned  an 
animal,  and  often  been  used  for  other  unclean  op¬ 
erations.  Here  is  a  remedy.  Any  bit  of  hard 
wood  whittled  to  a  sharp  edge,  in  half  a  minute,  will 
pare  and  cut  an  apple,  however  hard,  almost  as 
well  as  a  steel  blade.  It  can  be  thrown  away,  or 
easily  washed,  or  cleaned  by  taking  off  an  extra 
shaving,  and  when  dulled  be  sharpened  in  the  same 
way.  The  sketch  shows  an  extempore  knife  made 
of  a  stick  from  t^;le  kindling  wood  box,  with  three 
strokes  of  a  pocket  jack-knife,  and  in  ten  seconds. 
It  has  pared,  cut  and  cored  a  number  of  quite 
hard  apples  very  effectually.  Boys,  or  men,  can 
quickly  “whittle”  out  a  stock  of  them  in  quite 
artistic  forms— say  for  evening  use,  when  the  fine 
toothsome  apples  and  nuts  go  merrily  roond. 


A  Glove  Case. 

A  convenient  article,  and  one  easily  made,  is 
shown  open  in  the  engraving.  It  is  simply  a  piece 
of  plush  twelve  inches  square,  on  which  are  sewed 
two  pockets  of  silk  or  plush  of  a  contrasting  shade. 
The  outside  of  the  case  is  plain,  but  on  one  pocket 
is  embroidered  a  spray  of  flowers,  and  on  the  other 
the  initial  letter  of  the  last  name  of  the  person  for 
whom  intended.  The  edge  of  the  pockets  and  the 
case  is  finished  with  a  silk  cord.  Ribbons  are  sewed 
to  the  front  for  tying  it  when  closed.  One  ribbon 


should  be  the  same  shade  as  the  outside  of  the 
case,  and  the  others  the  shade  of  the  pockets. 


Sally  Itiiiiiii. — Break  one  or  two  eggs  into 
a  tea-cup  of  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  (sweet  is  best) ; 
add  a  table  spoonful  of  lard,  and  two  tea  spoonfuls 
of  sugar;  beat  all  well  together  with  one  pint  of 
flour.  If  the  batter  is  not  quite  thin,  add  a  gill  of 
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cold  water,  which  will  keep  the  bread  from  being 
tough.  After  thorough  stirring,  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  lively  yeast,  beat  a  little  more,  and 
set  to  rise  from  eleven  to  four  o’clock.  When 
ready  for  the  second  rising,  stir  in  another  pint  of 
sifted  flour,  in  which  is  mixed  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  When  light  enough,  bake  an  hour.  One 
pound  cake-molds  are  generally  used  for  bak¬ 
ing  the  Sally  Lunu.  Turkish  turbans  molds, 
made  either  of  tin  or  earthen-ware,  are  pretty. 


Satin  Panels. 

Panels  being  so  much  used  now,  are  made  of  al¬ 
most  every  kind  of  material.  They  seem  to  fill 
spaces  in  some  rooms  where  nothing  else  would 


and  suit  her  own  taste.  The  pattern  selected  and 
ordered  will  be  sent  at  once  to  any  I'art  of  the 
country.  The  bust  measure  should  always  be  sent. 
This  is  taken  by  passing  a  tape  measure  just  under 
the  arms  and  bringing  it  together  a  little  tightly  in 
front.  Some  of  these  patterns  are  pinned  together 
so  that  a  lady  of  ordinary  skill  can  make  her  oivn 
and  her  children’s  dresses  in  the  styles  prevailing 
in  the  large  cities,  which  are  supposed  to  lead  the 
fashions  for  the  country.  Reiidy-made  dresses, 
and  polonaises  are  now  found  in  nearly  all  the  large 
stores.  These  at  first  were  not  received  with  favor, 
as  it  was  not  supposed  they  would  fit  unless  cut 
especially  for  the  person  w'ho  w'ould  wear  them. 
But  the  art  of  cutting  by  measure  is  now  so  nearly 
perfected  that  ladies  often  find  dresses  needing  no 
alteration  and  costing  less  than  buying  the  material 


look  as  well.  The  pair  here  described  are  hand¬ 
some  and  inexpensive.  They  are  made  of  light 
blue  satin  and  garnet  plush,  one  having  natural 
peacock  feathers  for  decoration,  and  the  other  cat¬ 
tails  and  pressed  leaves.  The  materials  needed  for 
a  pair  are  one  yard  of  light  blue  satin,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  yard  of  garnet  plush,  some  thin  paste¬ 
board,  dark  paper  muslin,  and  the  feathers,  cat¬ 
tails  and  leaves.  Por  the  foundation  use  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  tiventy-nine  inches  long  and  fifteen 
wide,  and  baste  the  satin  on,  leaving  the  space  at 
the  top  and  bottom  to  be  covered  with  the  plush 
which  is  blind-stitched  on.  Then  fasten  the  feath¬ 
ers,  cat-tails,  etc.,  in  place  and  finish  the  back  by 
basting  the  muslin  over  it  to  protect  it.  E.  S.  W. 


Hints  for  Dress. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  question  of  how  to 
have  a  dress  made  was  very  difficult  to  decide,  and 
ladies  often  spent  hours  in  consultation  with  their 
dressmaker.  She  would  open  her  bag  of  news¬ 
paper  patterns  and  show  from  which  of  these  Mrs. 
A.  or  Miss  C.  had  their  last  new  dresses  made,  or 
what  Cousin  Julia,  who  “dresses  so  stylishly,” 
wore  when  she  called.  The  result  would  probably 
be  a*  selection  of  something  whose  effect  could  only 
be  guessed  at.  Now,  scores  of  Fashion  Journals  are 
published  with  illustrations  of  every  garment  in  a 
ladies’  wardrobe,  so  distinct  and  of  such  variety 
that  one  can  see  just  how  it  will  look  when  finished 


and  having  them  made.  They  are  of  all  grades, 
from  shilling  prints  to  the  richest  silks  and  velvets. 
They  are  described  and  illustrated,  and  the  price 
given  in  the  catalogues  issued  by  these  houses. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  true  lady  is  known  by  the 
fit  of  her  gloves  and  boots.  This  we  do  not  accept 
as  the  rule,  for  many  a  real  lady  would  take  noth¬ 
ing  from  the  scanty  purse  for  choice  fitting  gloves 
and  would  put  on  her  weary  feet  only  such  shoes 
as  are  large  and  easy.  Still  a  refined  taste  would 
not  choose  such,  and  the  whole  selection  of  a  lady’s 
underwear  should  be  nice  in  quality  and  fitting  as 
neatly  as  the  outside  dress.  Cheap  hats,  loaded 
with  feathers  and  flowers,  silk  dresses,  cheap  and 
flimsy,  made  heavy  with  trimmings;  ear-rings, 
chains,  lockets,  rings,  with  perhaps  no  gloves — for 
the  street — awaken  suspicions  that  the  money  is 
all  on  the  outside.  There  should  be  consistency  in 
dress  throughout,  and  whatever  one  is  able  to 
spend  for  dress  should  be  so  divided  that  the  un¬ 
derclothing  will  be  as  good  as  that  exposed  to 
view.  Formerly  ladies  made  their  own  undergar¬ 
ments,  stitch  by  stitch  ;  now,  the  sewing-machine 
relieves  many  aching  backs  and  heads.  When 
undergarments  can  be  bought  ready  made,  at  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  material  at  retail,  and  in 
.any  style  and  at  any  price,  according  to  quality  and 
trimming,  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  make  such 
articles  at  home.  Fine  French'  embroidered  gar¬ 
ments  are  very  handsome  and  cheap  ;  night-gowns 
and  chemi.ses  each  from  two  dollars  up,  and  draw¬ 
ers  from  one  dollar  upwards.  Ethel  Stone. 
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lend  a  hand,”  and  he  looked  up  to  see  old  Ben  the 
“trapper,”  struggling  with  some  large  contrivance. 

“  Why  !  Ben,  is  that  you  !  what  are  you  doing  ?  ” 

“Settin’  a  bar-trap,  but  the  pesky  thing  is  mighty 
contrary.” — “I’ll  help  you,  and  gladly,”  said  Jack, 
“  but  I  didn’t  know  there  were  any  bears  round 
here.” — “  I’ve  seen  the  tracks  of  a  big  one,  and  if  I 
kin  I  want  to  take  him  alive.” — It  took  them  half 
an  hour  to  set  the  immense  trap,  which  was  a  rude 
contrivance  like  a  large  box,  with  thick  iron  wire 
sides,  balanced  on  a  pole  that  tvould  drop  at  a 
gentle  touch,  and  baited  with  a  huge  lump  of  deer 
meat.  The  sun  was  high  up  before  Jack  started 
on. — “  Hurry  up,  my  lad,”  was  the  old  man’s  part¬ 
ing  Injunction,  “fOr  we’ll  have  more  snow  afore 
many  hours.” — Moose  Lake  shone  like  a  burnished 
mirror  in  the  sunlight,  and  Jack  buckled  on  his 
skates  and  glided  gaily  over  the  polished  surface. 
On  reaching  and  entering  the  one  Store  the  little 
place  afforded,  he  found  it  filled  with  a  motly 
crowd  of  ranch-men  from  the  prairie,  Indians  from 
the  Reservation,  soldiers ,  from  the  fort,  women, 
children  and  dogs,  jostling  each  other  in  mad  con¬ 
fusion,  for  a  wagon  train  had  just  ai  rived  and  all 
were  eager  to  watch  the  unpacking,  and  get  a  first 
choice  from  the  new  supplies.  It  was  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  Jack,  and  he  lingered  longer  than  he 
should  before  making  his  purchases  :  storm  clouds 
were  flitting  across  the  sky  before  his  basket  was 
packed,  the  liniment  for  grandma’s  rheumatism 


and  as  the  boy  paused  in  the  middle  to  rest  on  a 
sunken  stump  that  protruded  through  the  ice, 
it  seemed  very  solitary,  not  a  moving  thing  visible 
except  a  small  object  which  appeared  to  be  coming 
toward  him  from  the  shore.  “  I  wonder  if  it  is  a 
bird,”  he  thought;  “If  I  had  brought  my  gun,  I 
would  try  my  luck  at  it.”  But  a  few  minutes  later 
he  was  glad  it  was  safe  at  home,  as  the  mysterious 
figure  gradually  resolved  into  a  scarlet  dress,  and 
mass  of  golden  curls.  He  started  to  his  feet, 
exclaiming,  “  Why  !  Daisy  Carlton,  how  came  you 
way  out  here  !  ” 

“  Ogla  brought  me,”  sobbed  the  little  six-year- 
old,  “but  he  went  off  with  some  of  his  Indian 
friends,  telling  me  to  wait  until  he  came  back.  He 
has  been  gone  a  long  while,  and  oh !  Jack,  I  am 
so  glad  you  have  come.”  It  was  too  evident 
that  the  “  Half  Breed  ”  who  had  the  care  of  the 
captain’s  daughter,  had  become  absoi'bed  with 
his  old  cronies,  returning  to  the  Reservation, 
forgetting  all  about  his  young  charge. 

“Well,  don’t  cry,”  said  Jack,  “come  with  me, 
and  we  may  meet  Ogla  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake.”  But  the  shore  reached,  nobody  was  to  be 
seen,  and  now,  too,  the  twilight  deepened,  and 
large  feathery  flakes  began  to  fall. — “There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  take  you  borne  with  me,”  said 
Jack,  “  and  send  word  to  the  fort  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  they  will  be  alarmed  about  you.”  Daisy 
assented,  and  trotted  contentedly  along  by  his  side. 


As  they  entered  the  woods  the  gloom  increasedy 
and  before  long,  Daisy  said  she  could  not  walk  any 
further,  “her  feet  were  so  heavj'.”  So  Jack  took 
her  on  his  back,  and  with  this  added  burden, 
trudged  bravely  forward,  though  his  anxiety  in¬ 
creased  with  the  darkness,  and  he  kept  his  eyes 
right  and  left,  for  he  knew  only  too  well  that  it  was 
very  late  to  be  alone  and  unarmed  in  the  lonely 
forest. — “Sing,  Jack!”  said  the  child,  who  was 
now  quite  happy,  riding  “  pick-a-back,”  as  she 
called  it.  He  tried  to  comply,  and  started  a  lively 
school  song,  but  stopped  suddenly  in  the  second 
verse,  as  his  quick  eyesight  caught  glimpses  of  two 
shadowy  forms  moving  through  the  nnderbnjsh, 
and  four  balls  of  fire  seemed  peering  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  wood.  “Wolves!”  he  almost 
gasped. — “Go  on  !”  said  the  little  lady,  “why do 
you  stop  Jack  ?  ” — “  Hush  Daisy,  I  can’t  sing,  for  I 
must  run;”  and  throwing  away  his  skates  to 
lighten  his  burden  a  trifle,  he  started  at  a  quicker 
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face,  outside  her  own  family,  once  a  month. — “  All 
right !  Granny!  I  will  try  and  remember  every¬ 
thing,”  replied  Jack — a  bright,  cheery  lad  of  four¬ 
teen,  as  straight  and  supple  as  a  young  Indian. 

“Won’t  you  take  your  gun  ?”  she  asked. — “No, 
it  would  be  in  the  way,  with  this  great  basket. 
I  shall  be  home  long  before  dark,  and  there’s 
no  danger  in  the  woods  by  daylight.”— “  Then 
hurry,  for  the  days  are  short,  and  when  the  sun 
sets  the  wolves  and  jackals  and  screech  owls 
make  noise  enough  to  scare  the  hair  off  your  head,” 
and  grandma  shook  her  grey  locks  dolefully. 
— “  They  are  too  great  cowards  to  appear  in  the 
day  time,”  called  back  Jack,  “and  I  shall  fairly 
spin  across  the  lake  on  my  new  skates.”  Then 
with  a  cheerful  nod  and  wave  of  his  hand,  the  boy 
bounded  forward  over  the  icy  crust.  It  was  seven 
miles  from  the  Spencer  ranch  to  Waltham,  the 
nearest  trading  or  military  Post,  three  miles  of 
which  lay  through  a  dense  forest,  and  two  across 
Moose  Lake,  now  frozen,  where  Jack  anticipated  a 
Gne  glide  on  his  new  skates,  a  New  Year’s  gift  from 
liis  father.  He  was  accustomed  to  make  this  trip 
once  a  fortnight,  and  now  trudged  briskly  through 
the  snow,  swinging  his  basket,  and  awakening  the 
echoes  with  his  merry  whistle,  when  a  rough  voice 
hailed  him  with  “Halloo  Jack,  you  are  just  in  time  to 


tucked  away  in  his  pocket,  and  a  new  mnflier  for 
himself  selected  and  tied  round  his  neck.  “I’ve 
no  time  to  call  at  the  fort,”  thought  Jack,  “but  I 
must  leave  father’s  message  for  Captain  Carlton, 
and  grandma  will  be  so  disappointed  if  I  don’t 
bring  the  newspapers.”  So  he  set  off  on  a  sharp 
run  for  the  fortification.  He  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  captain  and  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Carleton 
welcomed  him  warmly,  but  seeing  his  anxiety  to 
start  homeward,  did  not  press  him  to  stay  ;  she 
promised  to  deliver  the  message  to  the  captain, 
who  was  absent,  and  quickly  tied  up  some  new's- 
papers,  and  added  some  oranges  and  white  grapes, 
part  of  a  Christmas  box  from  home. — “  I  wish  you 
could  stay  all  night.  Jack,”  she  said,  “  but  I  know 
your  father  would  be  worried.  Remember  me  to 
Mrs.  Spencer,  and  if  you  see  Ogla  and  Daisy  on  the 
road,  please  send  them  home.  Ogla  took  Daisy  up 
to  the  lake  to  slide  on  the  ice,  and  neither  have  any 
idea  of  time.” — “I  will,  if  I  meet  them;  and 
thank  you  veiy  much  Mrs.  Carlton.” 

Having  executed  all  his  commissions.  Jack 
turned  his  face  fairly  toward  home.  The  basket, 
heavier  than  in  the  morning,  hindered  his 
progress,  while  the  wind  began  to  whistle,  and  the 
gray  clouds  to  scud  across  the  sky  with  fearful 
rapidity.  The  lake  now  looked  dark  and  sullen, 
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“  Now  Jack,  don’t  forget  the  meat  or  the  meal, 
or  the  liniment,”  said  grandma  Spencer,  “and  try 
and  get  some  newspapers  from  the  officers  at  the 
fort ;  ”  and  the  old  lady  glanced  gloomily  over  the 
flat  prairie  land,  now  covered  with  an  unbroken 
crust  of  snow.  She  had  come  from  New  England 
two  years  before,  to  the  cattle  ranch,  to  keep 
house  for  her  son  and  grandson,  and  scarcely  saw  a 
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pace.  But  lie  could  not  keep  it  up,  and  as  the 
shadows  deepened,  the  wolves  appeared  holder, 
their  sharp  bark  resounding  through  the  forest,  and 
Daisy  cried,  “  0  !  Jack,  two  great  ugly  dogs  are 
following  us.” — “What  shall  I  do,”  thought  poor 
Jack,  “  I  could  easily  climb  a  tree,  but  I  can’t  leave 
little  Daisy.  “Why  1  she  is  the  very  apple  of  the 
captain’s  eye.  No,  I’ll  fight  the  wolves  as  long  as  I 
can.”  Drawins:  from  his  basket  the  beefsteak  got 
for  breakfast.  Jack  threw  it  far  behind,  which  sat¬ 
isfied  the  wolves  temporarily,  and  sped  on  with  his 
burden.  But  the  pat,  pat,  of  the  horrible  foot¬ 
steps  soon  sounded  behind  them  again,  as  the  ani¬ 
mals,  with  their  appetites  only  whetted  by  the  mor¬ 
sel,  came  on  all  the  more  furious.  The  Sunday  din¬ 
ner  followed  the  breakfaSt,  but  the  basket  with  all 
its  contents  proved  only  a  “  sop  to  Cerberus,”  while 
Daisy,  now  too  frightened  to  speak  or  cry,  clasped 
the  boy  tighter  and  tighter  around  the  neck. 

“I  can’t  hold  out  much  longer,”  thought  Jack, 
and  he  was  just  seizing  a  large  branch,  determined 
to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible,  when  right  be¬ 
fore  him  appeared  a  huge  black  object,  Ben’s 
bear  trap,  and  just  as  one  wolf  made  a  spring  at  wee 
Daisy,  he  turned  suddenly,  beat  the  animal  back 
with  the  branch,  and  with  a  rush  darted  right  into 
the  dark  box.  It  fell  with  a  crash,  and  the  in¬ 
furiated  wolves  snapped  and  snarled  with  rage  and 
disappointment  outside.  Panting,  and  almost 
fainting.  Jack  sank  on  the  cold  ground,  while 
Daisy,  still  shuddering  at  the  ugly,  hungry  faces 
pressed  against  the  wire  sides  of  their  cage,  asked 
piteously,  “oh  !  Jack,  can’tthey  reach  us?” — “No 
Daisy,  we  are  safe  from  the  wolves,”  said  Jack, 
though  he  added  under  his  breath,  “  but  unless 
help  comes  soon  we  shall  freeze  to  death  :  ”  for  it 
had  turned  bitter  cold.  If  Jack  lives  to  be  an  old 
man,  he  will  never  forget  ‘  that  night.  How  the 
wind  whistled  through  the  trees,  and  the  snow  fell 
heavily,  banking  up  the  trap.  He  wrapped  Daisy 
in  his  jacket,  sang  her  to  sleep,  and  trying  to  keep 
himself  warm  with  a  blanket  of  newspapers,  he 
moved  about  in  the  narrow  space,  until  the  drowsy 
numbness  that  precedes  freezing  forced  him  to  lie 
down,  half  conscious  he  might  never  awake  again. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  Ben  the  trapper  sat 
by  his  cabin  fire,  enjoying  a  pipe  before  retiring, 
and  his  old  yellow  dog  “Bags,”  eurled  up  in  a  fox 
skiu  by  his  side.  “  Well  1  Rags,  old  boy,  I  think  it 
is  time  we  were  turnin’  in  for  the  night,”  he  had 
just  remarked,  when  a  low  tap  made  the  dog  prick 
up  his  ears.  “  Who  can  that  be  !”  cried  the  trapper, 
crossing  to  open  the  door,  and  starting  back  as  he 
confronted  a  dark  Indian  face,  that  looked  ashy  in 
the  fire  light. — “Ogla  !”  he  exclaimed,  “  what  is  it, 
anything  wrong  at  the  fort  ?  ” — “  Miss  Daisy  !  the 
captain’s  leetle  pale-face  Daisy  I  I  can’t  find  her  !” 
gasped  the  man. — “  What  1  Daisy  Carlton  lost,  this 
winter  night  ?  ”  asked  Ben. — “  Yes,  I  tell  her  wait 
by  lake.  I  go  smoke,  drink  with  Reservation  In¬ 
dians,  I  eome  back,  no  Miss  Daisy!  Oh  !  Ogla’fraid 
to  go  home  and  meet  captain’s  eye.” — “No  won¬ 
der,”  growled  Ben,  “and  there’s  no  time  to  be 
lost!  These  Injuns  are  never  to  be  trusted!” 
Hastily  drawing  on  a  great  coat,  taking  his  rifle, 
and  lighting  a  lantern,  he  was  ready  to  set  forth, 
accompanied  by  Rags,  who  ran  ahead,  leaping 
gaily  through  the  drifts.  Almost  in  silence  the  two 
men  waded  through  the  deep  snow  towards  Moose 
Lake,  occasionally  shouting,  in  hopes  of  a  response. 
“I  fear  she  is  hurried  under  adrift,”  said  Ben  at 
last :  but  just  then  a  loud,  joyful  barking  from 
Rags  attracted  their  attention.  “  I  declare,  if  that 
’ere  dog  ain’t  a  diggin’  at  the  bar-trap,  and  I  believe 
there’s  a  bar  in  it,”  and  he  hurried  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Sure  enough  the  box  had  fallen,  and  Rags 
was  scratching  round  it  with  might  and  main.  “  I 
must  have  a  peep,  if  I’m  shot  for  it !  ”  said  the  old 
man  in  great  excitement,  lifting  his  lantern  and 
peering  through  the  wires  ;  but  at  the  first  look  he 
almost  fell  back  in  the  snow,  as  he  cried,  “  If  there 
ain’t  them  blessed  babes  in  the  woods,  safe  and 
sound  in  old  Ben’s  bar-trap  !  ” — A  loud  whoop  of 
joy  from  Ogla  rent  the  air,  and  then  both  lifted  the 
heavy  box,  and  gently  raised  the  two  children 
from  their  cold  resting  place.  Daisy  awoke  bright 


and  well,  and  so  surprised  to  find  herself  out  in  tlie 
woods  in  Ogla’s  arms  ;  but  old  Ben  shook  his  head 
sorrowfully,  as  he  laid  the  still  unconscious  Jack 
by  his  cabin  fire,  and  tried  to  rub  a  little  warmth 
into  his  stiffened  limbs  but  it  was  long  before  the 
boy  opened  his  eyes,  and  came  slowly  back  to  life. 
“  Another  half  hour  and  he  would  ’a  bin  froze 
deader  than  a  door-nail,”  said  Ben. 

Meanwhile  AValtham  was  in  a  high  state  of  ex¬ 
citement.  The  news  that  the  captain’s  daugh¬ 
ter  was  lost  soon  spread,  and  soldiers  were 
sent  scouring  the  country  for  miles  around.  To¬ 
ward  morning  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Spencer  and 
his  men,  who  informed  them  that  Jack  was  also 
missing.  The  wolf  tracks  and  the  torn  basket 
made  them  fear  the  worst,  as  they  returned  finally 
to  the  fort,  and  it  was  a  sad  company  that  the  sun 
rose  upon  after  the  storm.  The  joy,  then,  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described  when  Ogla  came 
straggling  into'  camp,  bearing  his  little  golden¬ 
haired  mistress  in  his  arms,  and  it  was  a  triumph¬ 
ant  procession  that  marched  out  to  Ben’s  log  cabin, 
and  held  a  perfect  ovation  over  the  young  hero. 


who  received  them  in  state,  reclining  on  the  great 
bear  skin,  the  trapper’s  greatest  pride  and  delight, 
with  grandma  by  his  side,  sobbing  and  laughing 
over  her  precious  boy,  and  who  would  hardly  re¬ 
sign  her  place  for  a  moment  to  Captain  Carlton  and 
his  wife  when  they  came  with  overflowing  gratitude 
to  express  in  broken  words  their  thanks  to  the 
noble  lad,  whom  they  felt  they  could  never  repay. 

The  big  bear  still  wanders  at  large,  but  Ben  seems 
quite  satisfied,  and  is  never  weary  of  telling  of 
Jack’s  thrilling  adventure  with  the  wolves,  and 
how  “two  pretty  cubs  were  caught  in  a  bar-trap.” 


The  Mangrove  Tree. 

The  Mangrove  is  a  small  tree  found  on  our  far 
southern  shores,  which  throws  out  roots  from  the 
main  stem,  and  forms  a  dense  hedge  along  the 
shore.  The  trees  are  found  most  flourishing 
between  the  high  and  low  water  mark,  and  their 
trunks  are  covered  with  water  part  of  the  time. 

Once  when  at  Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California, 
we  went  with  an  excursion  to  a  small  island  near 
the  port,  and  a  part  of  our  entertainment  was  the 
oysters  growing  in  great  abundance  attached  to  the 
Mangrove  trees  which  lined  the  shore.  Roots  like 
those  of  the  Banyan  and  Mangrove  are  called 
“  serial  ”  or  air  roots.  Those  that  reach  the  gi’ound 
help  nourish  the  tree.  In  some  plants  they  aid  the 
stem  in  clinging  to  the  bark  of  trees,  walls,  etc. 
The  European  Ivy,  the  Trumpet  Creeper,  and  the 


Poison  Ivy,  all  have  an  abundance  of  such  roots 
along  their  stems.  The  stalks  of  Indian  Corn 
send  out  roots  from  several  of  their  lower  joints, 
as  you  will  find  by  examining  them.  These  reach 
out  into  the  soil  and  help  the  stalk  to  resist  heavy 
winds.  They  are  called  “  brace  ”  or  “  stay  ”  roots. 
Except  in  size,  they  are  much  like  the  roots  of  the 
celebrated  Mangrove,shown  in  the  engraving  below. 


Games  for  Winter  Evenings. 


“Oranges  or  Lemons,”  or  “London  Bells,”  is  a 
game  that  will  often  cause  considerable  sport  for 
a  party  of  young  people.  Two  of  the  tallest  play¬ 
ers  are  chosen,  who  join  hands  and  hold  them  up 
to  form  an  arch.  The  rest  of  the  company  take 
hold  of  each  other’s  dresses  or  coats,  and  march 
one  after  the  other  beneath  the  arch,  singing  in 
chorus:  “Oranges  and  lemons,  say  the  bells  of 
St.  Clement's. — You  owe  me  five  farthings  ;  say  the 
bells  of  St.  Martin’s. — When  will  you  pay  me  ?  say 
the  bells  of  Old  Bailey. — When  I  grow  rich;  say 


the  bells  of  Shoreditch. — When  will  that  be  ?  say 
the  bells  of  Stepney. — I  do  not  know,  says  the  great 
bell  of  Bow. — Here  comes  a  candle  to  light  you  to 
bed. — And  here  comes  a  chopper,  to  chop  off  the 
last,  last,  last  man’s  head.” 

The  last  one  in  the  line  being  cut  off  by  the  de¬ 
scent  of  the  arms  forming  the  arch,  is  asked  wheth¬ 
er  oranges  or  lemons  are  preferred,  and  according 
to  the  answer  is  sent  to  the  right  or  left  corner'  of 
the  room.  This  is  repeated  until  all  heads  are  off, 
wheti  the  oranges  and  lemons  have  a  tug  of  war. 
The  contestants  clasp  each  other  around  the  waist, 
the  foremost  players  of  each  party  grasp  hands, 
and  all  puli  with  might  and  main.  That  party 
wins  which  brings  the  other  over  to  its  side  of  the 
room.  The  war  tug  may  well  be  confined  to  the 
boys  of  the  party,  the  girls  looking  on  and  cheer¬ 
ing  their  respective  sides.  This  play  is  also  best 
adapted  to  uncarpeted  floors. 

MT  lady’s  toilet 

Somewhat  resembles  the  old  game  of  “  Stage 
Coach.”  Each  player  takes  the  name  of  some  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  toilet — as  a  comb,  brush,  ear-ring,  hand¬ 
kerchief,  hair-pin,  etc. — and  a  chosen  lady’s  maid 
stands  in  the  center,  and  calls  for  whatever  her 
lady  is  supposed  to  require.  The  person  repre¬ 
senting  the  desired  article  must  jump  up  imme¬ 
diately  and  go  through  the  motions  of  using  it,  as 
brushing  hair,  or  tying  a  bow ;  or  else  pay  a  forfeit 
for  negligence.  Occasionally  the  maid  declares, 
“My  lady  wants  her  whole  toilet,”  when  all  the 
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company  must  rise,  and  change  seats.  In  the  eon* 
fusion,  the  maid  rushes  for  a  chair,  and  the  player 
left  without  a  place  then  becomes  lady’s  maid. 

PIGEONS  FLY, 

Is  a  quieter  game,  but  quite  as  amusing.  The  com¬ 
pany  sit  round  a  table,  each  placing  his  two  fore¬ 
fingers  upon  it.  The  leader  says  “  Pigeons  fly  I” 
and  quickly  waives  his  hands  in  the  air  to  imitate 
flying.  All  the  players  do  the  same,  excepting 
when  he  calls  out  a  name  of  some  animal  that  can 
not  fly.  Thus,  the  leader  cries  rapidly,  “  Robins 
fly !  Bees  fly  I  Chickens  fly  I  Cats  fly  !”  In  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  game  many  lift  their  hands  from 
the  table,  without  considering  that  cats  do  not  fly, 
and  these  players  are  then  obliged  to  pay  forfeits. 


Do  Deer  Shed  their  Horns  Annually? 

inquires  “D.  B.,”  of  Aroostook  Co.,  Me.  All  our 
deer,  including  the  elk  and  moose,  do  so.  After 
the  horns  have  dropped,  a  skin  for  new  horns  is 
formed,  and  the  animal  is  then  said  to  be  “  in  the 
velvet.”  This  velvety  covering  in  time  disappears, 
leaving  the  antlers  hard  and  horny.  The  weight 
of  horn  shed  by  our  elk  and  moose  is  large,  but 


small  when  compared  with  the  antlers  of  the  ex¬ 
tinct  Irish  elk,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  and  its 
horns  are  to  be  seen  in  our  museums.  They  rose 
to  a  bight  of  at  least  fourteen  feet,  and  ha  d  a  spread 
of  twelve  feet.  The  skull  with  the  horns  as  found, 
shown  above, weighs  overninety  pounde,andit  is  es¬ 
timated  that,  when  alive,  the  animal  had  to  support 
at  least  a  hundred  pounds  in  his  enormous  antlers. 


How  Our  Eyes  Sometimes  Deceive  TJs. 


There  are  some  minute  fossil  objects  called 
“Diatoms,”  which,  when  seen  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  show  beautiful  markings  upon  their  sur¬ 
faces.  An  eminent  French  naturalist,  while  ex¬ 
amining  one  of  these  which  had  been  described  as 


CIKCLES  WHICH  DO  NOT  SEEM  ROUND. 

six-sided,  found  to  his  surprise  that  under  a  very 
powerful  glass  the  figures  were  true  circles  instead 
of  hexagons.  This  led  him  to  try  small  circles  of 
black  on  a  white  ground,  and  circles  of  white  on  a 
black  ground.  The  engraving  shows  the  white 
circles,  and  if  you  look  at  it  from  a  little  distance, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  white  spaces  are 
not  six-sided  instead  of  circular.  The  effect  is 
more  striking  if  one  eye  only  is  used.  This  is  one 
of  many  cases  in  which  the  eye  is  sometimes 
deceived  by  strong  contrasts  of  white  and  black. 


Hunger,  the  Best  Cook. 

ADOPTED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OP  JEAN  GRANGE. 

Mr.  Rosiers,  a  French  millionaire,  was  fond  of 
eating ;  he  knew  what  good  food  was,  and  pro¬ 
vided  it  without  stint ;  but,  alas  1  the  appetite  was 
wanting.  In  vain  he  sat  down  at  stated  hours  to 
the  choicest  dishes  and  costliest  wines.  Every¬ 
thing  he  tried  was  tasteless,  and  he  rose  to  curse 
his  own  palate,  his  butcher,  and  his  cook.  The 
cook  he  thought  most  to  blame,  and  no  better 
than  a  thief,  for  was  he  not  drawing  high  wages, 
and  spoiling  everything  he  touehed  V  Old  Matthew, 
the  game-keeper,  after  long  listening  to  his  master’s 

moans  and  lam¬ 
entations,  took 
courage  to  say 
that  he  knew  a 
man  famous  for 
miles  around  for 
his  “  fine  cook¬ 
ing.”  —  “  Where 
is  he?”  eagerly 
askedMr.Rosiers. 
— “He  keeps  an 
inn  at  Vanzelles, 
a  village  fifteen 
miles  away,  but 
it  is  a  rough  sort 
of  place,  and  his 
patrons  are  chief¬ 
ly  wagoners  or 
sportsmen— you  would  hardly  like  to  go  there. 
Sir.” — “I  would  go  anywhere  to  find  a  dinner  I 
could  relish,”  the  rich  man  quickly  replied,  “  and  1 
shall  not  fail  to  visit  your  friend  to-morrow.” — 
“But,  sir,”  said  Matthew  hesitatingly,  “old  Be¬ 
long,  the  host  of  the  ‘Faithful  Pigeon,’  as  he 
calls  his  inn,  is  not  accustomed  to  having  a  coach 
and  pair  stop  at  his  humble  door,  and  I  fear  if  he 
sees  your  equipage,  he  will  lose  his  wits,  and  be  in 
danger  of  spoiling  his  dishes.  But  if  you  go  there 
on  foot  with  your  gun  as  an  ordinary  sportsman, 
seat  yourself  at  the  general  table,  and  eat  out  of  tin 
and  common  earthenware,  you  will  have  a  most 
delicious  meal.”  —  “  Very  well,  Matthew,  I  can 
easily  put  up  with  the  earthenware.” 

The  next  morning,  after  nibbing  a  biscuit  and 
sipping  a  little  wine,  Mr.  Rosiers  took  his  gun,  and 
set  out  for  Vanzelles.  He  was  past  fifty,  short  and 
stout,  and  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  walk  fifteen 
miles  for  his  dinner.  The  day  was  warm,  and 
when  he  reached  the  “  Faithful  Pigeon,”  he  was 
out  of  breath  and  ravenously  hungry.  Dinner  was 
just  being  served,  and  the  millionaire  quietly  took 
the  first  empty  seat  among  the  wagoners. . .  .Never 
before  had  he  tasted  such  tempting  dishes,  de¬ 
liciously  cooked,  and  served  in  delf  and  earthen¬ 
ware  !  Certainly,  Lelong  was  the  best  cook  in  the 
world !  After  a  deal  of  persuasion,  the  host  of 
the  villag'e-inn  was  induced  to  leave  his  establish¬ 
ment,  and  accept  enormous  wages  as  head  cook  in 
Mr.  Rosier’s  city  mansion.  But,  alas  I  his  roasts 
and  fricassees  were  not  the  same  as  when  prepared 
in  his  own  little  kitchen ;  he  seemed  to  have  lost 
his  art,  for  the  rich  man  again  lost  his  appetite. 
In  vain  he  scolded,  in  vain  the  new  cook  tried  his 
best  to  tempt  the  master’s  palate,  and  appease  his 
anger.  “I  shall  die  of  starvation  !”  cried  Mr.  Ro¬ 
siers,  rising  from  a  sumptuous,  but  untouched  meal. 
“  Matthew,  can  you  explain  the  meaning  of  this  ?” 

“Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  sir,”  replied  the 
game-keeper,  “but  remember,  that  it  was  only 
when  you  had  walked  fifteen  miles  for  your  dinner 
that  you  were  able  to  enjoy  it.  If  your  food  seems 
tasteless  now,  Master,  it  is  not  Lelong’s  fault. 


About  Scorpions. 

— o — 

A  young  reader  asks  what  kind  of 
creatures  scorpions  are,  and  if  their 
sting  is  deadly.  Scorpions  are  close¬ 
ly  related  to  spiders.  Their  bodies 
have  six  broad  joints,  and  six  others 
very  narrow  which  form  a  sort  of  tail. 
Two  of  their  mouth  parts  are  formed 
into  pincers,  like  the  large  claws 
of  the  lobster.  At  the  end  of  the  tail  is  a  sting, 
having  two  very  small  openings  below  the  point, 
that  connect  with  a  little  bag  from  which  a  poisonous 
liquid  is  thrown  into  the  wound  made  by  its  sting. 
The  scorpions  vary  in  size  ffom  an  inch  in  length, 
to  the  enormous  kind  found  in  Ceylon,  six  inches 
long.  They  are  found  in  all  waim  countries ;  a 
small  one  is  a  native  of  some  of  our  Southern 
States,  and  in  Western  Texas  they  are  quite  abun¬ 
dant.  They  are  usually  of  a  greenish-yellow  color, 
and  in  Africa  tliere  is  a  black  one.  The  violence  of 
their  poison  varies  greatly  in  the  different  kinds, 
but  ordinarily  it  is  not  more  serious  than  the  sting 
of  a  wasp.  I  have  known  many  persons  stung  by 
them.  In  travelling  in  Western  Texas,  and  in  what 
is  now  Arizona,  our  teamsters  did  not  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  put  up  their  tents,  but  spread  blankets  on 
the  ground,  and  their  only  preparation  for  bed  was 
to  take  off  their  boots.  I  have  frequently  seen  a 
boot  fly  across  the  camp,  accompanied  by  a  loud 
exclamation.  The  teamster  in  putting  on  his  boots  in 
the  morning,  was  made  painfully  aware  that  a 
scorpion  had  taken  shelter  in  one  of  them  during 
the  night,  by  a  sting  in  the  intruding  foot.  This 
happened  a  number  of  times,  and  I  never  knew  a 
man  to  be  laid  up  from  the  effects.  Intelligent 
Mexicans  informed  me  that  there  is  a  scorpion  in 
the  southern  portion  of  their  country,  whose  sting 
is  always  fatal  to  children.  The  Doctor. 


Head,  Body,  and  Legs. 

A  party  of  young  people  may  amuse  themselves  a 
long  time  thus  :  Cut  some  pieces  of  paper  of  any 
size  desired,  but  three  times  as  long  as  broad.  Each 
one  with  a  pencil  draws  upon  the  upper  part  of  a 
piece  of  the  paper  the  head  of  a  quadruped,  or  bird, 
or  a  human  one,  and  folding  the  top  down  to  just 
cover  the  drawing,  passes  it  to  another,  asking 
for  a  “  body.”  When  this  is  drawn  and  covered 


by  another  folding  down,  the  papers  pass  on  to 
others  to  add  the  legs.  After  all  are  finished  one 
is  chosen  to  unfold  and  exhibit  the  drawings,  and  a 
variety  of  odd  and  ridiculous  figures  will  appear, 
affording  great  amusement  and  fun.  The  four 
small  cuts  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  engraving 
show  the  manner  of  folding  the  paper  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  are  drawn,  and  below  are  given  speci¬ 
mens  of  incongruous  figures  that  may  thus  be  pro¬ 
duced.  When  drawing  the  head,  continue  the 
neck  a  little  below  the  fold,  in  order  that  the  one 
who  draws  the  body  may  know  where  to  attach 
it.  Do  the  same  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  body. 


THE  ANTLERS  OP  THE  IRISH  ELK. 


1884.]  [Adv'ing  Kates,  see  page  44.] 


AMEEIO  AIn"  AG  EG  ULTUEIbT, 


The  only  mDchine  that  received  ftn  award  on  both 
Horse-power  and 'Miresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition;  was  awarded  the  two  last  Cofd 
fciven  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers ;  and  is  the 
only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
“Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  re- 
I  cently  published,  thus  ado]tting  it  as  the  Standard 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  Iree.  Address 

1  UTNARD  I’ATinril,  Cobleskill, Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Thb  new  American  Minister  to  Persia,  Mr.  S.  G.  W 
B«njamin,  is  writing  articles  descriptive  of  tliat  country 
f»r  the  Youth's  Camxianion.  That  paper  is  represented 
at  the  seat  of  war  at  Tonqnin  by  the  famous  corrospond- 
«»t  of  the  New  York  Herald,  Col.  W.  11.  Gilder. 


ONS]  TlfiSAiL,  ©F 
witli  the 


EliACK  TSF  ©N  will  t-oitvince 

Parents  of  lj»eir  V.AliSJi'i. 


EVERY  LAIY, 

and  GENTLEMAN  too, 

Should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  superior 
value  of  Jambs  Pyle’s 

PEARLINE 


Por  bathing  purposes,  cleaning  jew'olry,  combs,  brushes, 
removing  grease  spots,  ink  spots,  and  stains  of  all  kinds. 

In  the  bath-tub  it  is  a  luxury  that  none  will  dispute. 
Ladies  that  are  boarding  will  lie  delighted  with  its  con¬ 
venience,  for  renovating  all  small  articles  in  tlie  wash¬ 
basin. 

It  is  steadily  finding  its  way  Into  the  best  housebolds 
In  tlie  land,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
Pearline  will  everywhere  be  the  synonym  of  cleanliness. 
All  first-class  Grocers  have  it  for  sale ;  hut  see  that  the 
package  bears  the  name  of 

JAMES  PYLE,  ITew  York, 

6  !  Di8§  mm.  6 


E.  14th 


Union  Undergarments. 

Vest  and  Drawers  in  One. 


EQUIPOISE. 


Made  in  all  weights  of 
Merino  and  Cashmere ; 

Chemilettes,  Princess 
Sklrts.Nguipoise,  Eman¬ 
cipation,  Dress  Reform, 
and  Comfort  Waists. 

Corded  Waists  a 
Specialty.  Shoulder 
Brace  and  Corset  com¬ 
bined.  Shoulder  Braces 
Abdominal  Supporters 
Obstetric  Bandages 
Shoulder  Stocking  Sup 
porters,  Sanitary  Nap 
kins,  etc. 

Price  $3.33.  Custom  work  promptly  attended  to. 
New  Illustrated  Catalo&ue  Free. 

MRS.  A.  FLETCHER, 

6  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


K 


A! NIT,  OR 

GERMAN  POTASH  SALT, 


(Containing  23  to  26  per  cent  Sulph.itb  op  Potash,]  Cal¬ 
cined  Kainit,  Muriate  op  Potash,  Nitrate  op  Soda, 
&c  .  for  Fertilizing  purposes.  Imported  by  us  and  for  sale, 
by  cargoes,  or  In  lots  to  suit,  either  to  arrive  or  from  store. 

Our  copyrighted  pamphlet  on  “  Kainit— flow  to  Use  It. 
&c.,”  mailed  free  to  any  address  an  application  to  us. 


SALT, 


Liverpool,  Turk’s  Island,  Rock,  Agricultural  or 
Repuse,  and  a  variety  of  the  highest  grades  of  PINE  SALT, 
for  Butter  and  Table  Use,  constantly  on  hand,  of  direct  im¬ 
portations,  and  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit. 

ALEX.  KERR,  BRO.  &  CO.,  [Established  1319.] 

87  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pier  8,  North  'Wharves,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 
Name  the  American  Agriculturist. 


WOOD,  TABER  &  B^ORSE, 
JjJatou^  3Iadiso7i  Co.,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTUREUS  OP 

Portable  and  Agricultural 

Steam  Engines 

Of  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD,  in  every  respect,  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship.  Were  pioneers  in  the 
manufacture  of 

Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines, 

And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  best  'materials,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  and  will)  continued  improvements, 
have  attained  tlie  highest  standard  in  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship,  simplicity  of  desijfii  and  capacity  of  power.  Tor  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  maintained  their  maiiufacturo,  the 

Standai’d  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 
Mention  this  paper. 

( Continued  from  last  month.) 

How  Watch  Cases  are  Made. 

Imitation  always  follows  p,  successful 
article,  and  imitation  is  one  of  tlie  best 
proofs  of  real  honest  merit ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  James  Bos^  Gold  Watch  Case  has 
its  imitators.  Buyers  can  always  tell  the 
genuine  by  the  trade-mark  of  a  crown,  from 
which  is  suspended  a  pair 
scales.  Be  sure  both  crovm  and 
scales  are  stamped  in  the  cap  of  the  watch 
case.  J ewelers  are  very  cautious  about  en¬ 
dorsing  an  article  unless  they  not  only  know 
that  it  is  good,  but  that  the  character  of 
the  manufacturers  is  such  that  the  quality 
of  the  goods  will  be  kept  fully  up  to  standard. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  Feb.  13, 1883. 

Tlie  James  Boss’  Gold  Watch  Cases  go  like  hot 
cakes.  Each  one  I  sell  sells  another.  Don’t  need 
to  recommend  them ;  they  seU  themselves.  One  of 
my  customers  has  had  a  James  Boss’  GoldWatchCase 
in  use  for  20  years,  and  it  is  as  good  as  ever.  With  this 
case  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  my  own  guarantee,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  new  and  improved  cases,  which 
seem  to  be  everlasting.  Jesse  T.  Little,  Jeweler. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  8, 1883. 

This  gold  case.  No.  6666,  known  as  the  James  Boss’ 
Gold  Watch  Case,  came  into  my  possession  about  185SL 
has  been  in  use  since  that  time,  and  is  still  in  good 
condition.  The  movement  is  the  one  which  was  in  the 
case  when  I  bought  it,  and  its  condition  shows  that 
the  case  has  really  out- worn  the  movement,  which  is 
playedout.  Martin  A.  Howell, 

Of  Board  of  Directors  N.  J.  R.  R.  Trans.  Co. 

Send  S  cent  stamp  to  Keystone  Watch  Cnso  Factories,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  for  handsome  Illustrated  Pamphlet  shoiring  how 
Barnes  Boss’  and  Keystone  Watch  Cases  are  made. 

(To  be  Continued.)  s 


LIQUID  PAINTS, 

Asb-estos  Roofing, 

“  Steam  Packing, 

“  Mill  Roard, 

“  EoilerCovcringa, 

“  Building  Pelt, 

EIRE  PROOF  SHEATHING,  COATINGS,  CEMENTS,  &c. 

descriptive  price  list  and  samples  sent  free. 

HJ  JOHNS  m  C0,e7  Men  Lan8,N.y. 


13  Shirts  for  S6.00.  Real  good,  ncr- 
.feet  fitting  fine  white  shirts  for  ijOc. 
\each.  Made  from  Utica  extra  heavy  muslin 
reinforced  front  and  fine  Irish  linen  bosom. 
A  sample  sent  by  mail  for  50c.  and  15c.  to  pay 
postage.  State  size  of  collar  worn.  As  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  you  to  send  for  my  circular  I 
J  will  mail  on  receipt  of  ?c.  to  pay  postage  and 
packing,  a  nicely  laundered  colored  cambric 
collar  and  a  pair  of  cuffs  to  match.  Warrant¬ 
ed  to  wash  and  wear  well. 


Custom  Dept. 


C.  R.  QUSNBY, 

PLEASANTTILLE  ST  A.,  N.  Y. 


'Ai) 


long  Winter  evenings.  Send  for  an  Illnstrated  Cata? 
logue  containing  a  variety  of  Elegant  designs.  It  will 
be  mailed  free. 


ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.. 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 


The  AGCMATE  WATCH 


Made  to  use,  keep  time,  and  not  break  down.  Stem  Winder, 
Stem  Setter.  German  Silver.  Case  Nickel-plated.  Price 
$10,  delivered.  Circulars  free. 

CUMSIINGS  &  t  O.,  88  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


DAHNELL’S 


FUHROWm 


Cannot^ 
be 

ehoked  _ 

V 

Opens  a  ^ 

better  row  in 

Neither  soft  or  hard  ^ 

^ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well’ pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow, 
Marks  any  width  from  2>^  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere- 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business;  !» 
well  made  and  will  last  for  yca.Ts."J.S.Collins,ifoorestoton,N.J^ 
“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  thia 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would bft  immense.”  B.L.Coy,Prts.  Wash.Co.{N.  F.)  Agr.Socioiy/ 

H.WJOyiHTEIi 


Gauge* 

adjustable*  ^ 
to  all  iuequal^ 
ities  of  ground 


OPTICIANS. 

PERFECTED  ft 

mimim  hoveltieo 

The  approaching  Holidays  cause 
us  to  solicit  your  prompt  appli¬ 
cation  for  Holiday  List  of  «sc« 
fill,  amusing,  instructive  and 
novel  Gifts,  for  both  young  and- 
old.  Kemember— a  postal  card  will 
secure  you  the  list  free,  on  mentioa 
of  this  paper. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  PACKAGE. 


Christmas  Presents  for  ail  your  friends,  Ornaments  for 
every  room  in  the  house,  ana  Amusements  for  the  long 
winter  evenings.  Contains  all  the  following  articles; 

1  Powerful  Watch-charm  Microscope,  very  pretty,  amusing, 
and  instructive;  1  Combination  Easel  an'd  Chromo,  an  at¬ 
tractive  parlor  ornament ;  1  Mirliton,  an  imported  musical 
toy  on  which  any  tune  can  be  played  .  1  nice  Scarf  Pin  ; 
1  Illustrated  Book ;  1  Eichly  Bound  Autograph  Album; 

1  very  beautiful  Oriental  Sofa  Tidy;l  Handsome  Impoited 
Chair  Tidy;  1  Ornamental  Slipper  Watch-Pocket;  1  Albnm 
of  Colored  Pictures:  1  Fine  Steel  Engraving,  1  Baphael's 
Cherub;  2  Matched  Landscapes:  1  Elegant  Lamp  Mat ; 

2  Attractive  'Vase  Mats:  1  Handsome  Chi-omo  Banjo,  for 
wail  decoration;  Embellished  Palette;  1  Decorated  Plaque: 
1  Gem  Autograph  Fan ;  2  Pretty  Sea  Shells  from  Af¬ 
rica  :  1  Scripture  Motto :  2  Floral  Mottoes  ;  1  Fruit  Piece, 
in  natural  cb’nrs';  17  briglit  colored  Album  Pictures  ;  20' 
very  amusing  Surprise  Pictures  ;  J  pair  rruning  China  Doll- 
Twins;  1  beautiful  Doll’s  Fan;  4  Embosseu  Paper  Dt  11s  In 
Gay-Colored  Dresses  ;  2  Curious  Disappearing  PiciurrsiSi 
Perplexing  Puzzles  ;  1  Toy  Elephant ;  4  Enteitaining  Wlfi- 
ter  Evening  Games  for  old  and  young  ;  1  Toy  Cake  Basket 

1  Magic  Menagerie  of  17  Animals  ;  1  Toy  Watch  ;  1  Toy  Om¬ 
nibus  and  Horses  ;  1  Toy  Balloon  ;  1  Toy  Lcccnu  live,  and  S 
Mystifying  Tricks  in  Parlor  Magic.  To  advertise  my  busi¬ 
ness,  I  will  send  this  entire  lot,  all  the  above-named; 
articles,  postage  free,  by  return  mail,  for  only  75  cents.. 
1  and  2  cent  stamps  taken.  Address 

A.  E.  HOWARD,  29  Balnbridge  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


30 


AMEBIC  ATn  AGEIOULTUKIST. 


[Januaey, 


Bim’^ 


ILLUSTRATED  * 

•j-  hand-book; 

For  the  FA113I  ANI)  GAKOEN,  150  pases,  300 
illustrations,  and  a  Beautiful  Colored  Plate  of 
Flowers,  tolls  what,  wuex,  and  now  to  plant,  and 
is  lull  ol  information  invaluahle  to  all  intorestedin 
Kardening.  Maii-ed  I'ou  thuee  two-cext  stamps,  to 
eover  postage. 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Novelty  liist  for  18S4, 

contains  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  choicest 
Flowers,  Vegetables,  Cereals,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c.,  also 
an  Abridged  Catalogue.  Mailed  to  all  applicants  Free. 

THE  AMEKI^M  GAEBEN. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  Monthly  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  Garden.  Valuable  Premiums  given  to 
each  Subscriber.  $1.00  per  year,  S  months  trial 
trip.  30  cts.  Sample  copy  and  Premium  List  free.  Do., 
with  Colored  Plate,  10  cts. 

The  Amerioan  Gardek  ato  American  Agbiciji,- 
TUBisx  one  year  for  only  $2.00. 


JRK.BUSS&S0}iS.34l^^p 


TRYOIIEErseABDEN 

SEEDS 

L  wliicliliavebeen  planted  by 
\some  powers  for  45  years. 

1  Th^  do  not  have  thelarjr- 
J  estSeed  farms,  warehouses 
lor  business  in  the  country, 
^nordotliey  offer  fictitiously 
Jfvalued  collections  of  Seeds, 
^^containing  vaiieties  of  httle 
;^^alue  to  the  planter.  They  cater 
^to  the  practical  consumer  who 
^^shes  value  for  t  hr  money  expended, 
Dreer’e  Garden  Calenclnr  for  1884%  o^nng 
everything  for  the  Garden  and,  Farm,  mailed  free. 

HMYA.tiREEB 
liKUill  MiiyiL  FOR  1884. 

UNABRBDCED  EOITIOi^3. 

Sent  free  only  to  customers  of  the  past  year.  To  all  others 
■who  enclose  10' cts.,  which  is  less  than  actual  cost.  It  con¬ 
tains  three  Superb  Colored  Plates,  Hundreds  of  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  tells  about  the  best  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Fruits,  Thoroughbred  stock,  and 
Fancy  Poultry,  The  most  complete  catalogue  of  this  kind 
published.  Burpee’s  Abridged  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  cir¬ 
culars  of  Important  Novelties,  sent  free  to  postal  card 
addresses.  W.  ATIiEid  BUliPEE,  Philadelphia. 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds, 

TRUE  and  GENUINE.  FRESH  and  RELIABLE. 

One  of  the  oldest  Seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mall,  postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garden  Seeds  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitied.”— Ads.  American  Agriculturist, 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetables  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Free..  ■ 

Address,  'WM.  ANBERSON, 

Mount  Xebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  V. 


WWI.  H,  SMITH,  SSS 

(Late  of  the  firm  of  HENRY  A.  BREER). 

WAREMOUSE,  1018  MARKET  ST., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Smith’s  Seed  Catalogue  for  1884,  containing  all  the 
best  leading  varieties  of  fresh  and  reliable  Flower, 
Vegetable  and  Field  Seeds,  also  Implements  and 
Ciarden  Requisites,  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 


tICHOiCE 

mi 


Originating  and  Introducing  New 
"V arieties  of  V egetables  a  Special* 
ty.  My  Catalogue  for  1884,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  Eatest  Novelties  of 
Special  Merit  sent  Free. 

AAliON  LOW,  Seed  Grower, 
Essex,  Mass. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATAXOCHJE  of  New,  Hare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1884  will  be  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  Plate. 

It  Is  full  In  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse 
and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers  :  to  others,  10 cts  ;  ora  plain 
oopy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Orchids,  Fruits, 
etc.,gratis,  .lOHN  SAIJX,  Washington,  I).  C. 


embraces  every  desirabis  Novelty  of  the  season,  as  well  as  all  standard  kinds.  A  special  feature 
for  18S4  is,  that  you  can  for  ^  select  Seeds  or  fi*lants  to  that  value  from  their 

Catalogue,  and  have  included. 

Book,  “‘Garden  and  Farm  Topics,”  a 

and  containing  a  steel  portrait  of  the  author.  The  price  <  ,  _  _ 

Of  “lSveryS.Ujsig  for  the  Gardeii,”  giving  details,  free  on  appUcatiou. 

0ETEK  yEyilED^ny  ^  PfI  seedsmen* florists, 

rCi  EH  m  llilla  35&37CortlandtSt.,NewYork, 


ALBERT  DECSCmSOEia, 

Bcalqr  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Hod  Top,  Blue 
Grass,  Lawm  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  &:c. 

POP  CORN. 

IIT  &  119KinzieSt.  Office,  115  Kinzie  St., 
warenouses^  104,  106,108  &  110 Michigan  St.  CHICAGO,  ILU 


E3^ Greenhouse  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 
C7tm6tn^Ftnc5,including  23  kinds  of  the 
JVew  Clematis.  2.  i\3^  assortment  of  both^  ' 
Flower  and  Vegetable  SEEDS.  Apple, 

Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry,  Grape, 
and  ALiIj  other  FllUITS. 


300  Acres.  30tli  Year. 
21  Cilreenbouscs. 

A  beautiful  Catalogue  ol 
over  100  pages,  free. 


famous  Kieffer 
hrid  Pear,  SI  |  LeCont 
car,  SJ..OO;  Champion 
Quince,  'a  3  Cts*;  Japanese 
Dwarf  Chestnut,  fniit  im¬ 
mensely  large  and  sweet, 

vvOo*;  Russian  iluXbeTrri .yi2irdy 

_  as  the  oak,  very  produeiive,  23c* 

and  Fay's  New  Prolifie  Red  Currant,  75  cents.  The 

ABOVE  SIX  ONLY  $3.50  B'V^EuT.  . 

Hundreds  of  other  things  cheap  |  many  new  and  rare.  Safe  arnval  guar¬ 
anteed.  A  PREMItJiYI  given  ■wuth  every  order  amounting  to  §>  1  or  more. 


Your  choice  of  ^  A 

«»■  SIXTY 

,  all  labeled,  as  follows:  12  Fuchsias,  $1;  12 
Geraniums,  $1;  10  Phloxes,  $1;  12  Carnations, 
'  fth Sardy Catalpa,^\  \  12 

12  ROSESSS ;  ■ 

12  Tuberoses,  $1 


.$1 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  tJKffSSTrfffi 


12  Gladiolus, 
$1;  \bVerbe- 
fta5,  $1;  15 
Basket  or 
< Bedding 
I  PZan<a,$l; 
30  Packf^’s 
of  Choice 
Flower  Seed, 
.  '$1;  40  Sweet 
Chestnuts,  $1; 
Etc..  Etc.,  Etc. 
PATNESV1M.E, 

1  A  KTT?  rkhiA 


NEW  VEGETABLES  A  SPECIALTY. 

My  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1884  will  be  sent  Free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last 
season  need  not  write  for  it.  All  seed  sent  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name,  so  far, 
that  should  it  prove  otherwise,  I  agree  to  refill  the  order 
gratis.  My  collection  of  vegetable  seed  Is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  to  be  found  in  any  American  catalogue,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  is  of  my  own  growing.  As  the  original  intro* 
ducer  of  Eclipse  Beet,  Early  Ohio  and  Burbank 
Potatoes,  Marblehead  Early  Corn,  the  Hubbard 
Squash,  Marblehead  Cabbage,  and  a  score  of  other 
new  Vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public.  In  the 
gardens  and  on  the  farms  of  those  who  plant  my 
seed  will  be  found  my  best  advertisement. 

JAMES  J,  H,  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass, 


IMrs.Garlielil  Strawberry,  free 
as  premium  for  1884.  “Pyj  CSJ 
An  immense  stock  of  B  I  (.Siil 
and  all  Black  Caps  &  Small  Fruits. 
Also  Wager  Peach.  Address 
R.  JOHNSTON,  Shortsvllle,  Ontario Covmty.N.'S'. 


FROiT! 

NOTES 


S  Plants  by  mail  or  express  at  one-half 

¥  Agents' prices.  BlO- Strawberries, 
Raspberries, CuiTauts, Black-  O/SDQ  r^AQSr&ETini 
berries  and  New  Strawberry  lYI  B iC?®  UHlir  I  uLU 
A  perfect  flowering  Seedli  ng  of (?r<?flcen?,which  i  t  f  ar^t/r- 
pass€sinform,sizeJirmnessii:high  flavor.  FuUdescrip’n 
on  free  catalogue.  HALE  BROS.,  So. Glastonbury,  Cfc 


®  CEI^TENNIALi 


iiPiETHS’ 

“QARJDEIER^  COMPAMIOM. 


1784 


1884 


mmmh 
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PRICE  lO  CENTS.  The  most  complete  and  brilliantly  embellished  Seed  Catalogue  ever 

published,  costing  fifteen  cents.  The  article  on  Market  Gardening  under  Olass  is  worth 

. 


venty  times  the  price.  Tms  oemg  wott  tyjNJG  ulinjljjiiijkipth  kfak,  we  publish  tms 
sat  Ornate  Guide  for  4iarden  and  Farm.  To  all  sending  us  TEN  CENT.S  in  stamps, 
we  mail  a  copy,  aud  on  orders  for  Seed  will  give  credit  for  thiit  amount.  Addi'ess 

LAP^D^ETH  &  SOP^S  ,  Seed  Growers,  Lock  Box,Phila,Pa. 


season,  together  with  recent  improve-  ^ 
ments,  place  the  *‘FI.iANET 

den  Implements  I 
yond  all  Coiu- 
petitiou* 


S.LALLEiiaCQ 

127  <fc  129 
Catharine  St 
Pbila. 


OUE  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  GAEDEF,  PIELD  AUD  PLOWED  SEEDS 

IVill  be  mailed  Free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  eustoiners  of  last  year  withoiit  ordering  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  book,  full 
of  illustrations,  and  contains  .avast  amount  of  information  for  the  Gardener  and  Farmer.  We  warrant  our  Ga..'^ 
den  Seeds  to  be  fresh,  and  true  to  name,  and  in  quality  equal  to  any  sold.  Our  collectiou  of  Vegetable  Seed 
Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  to  be  found  in  Amfrioa, 

Gardeners  and  others  desiring  I’lire  and  Good  Seeil  should  send  for  our  hook  at  once.  Compare  our  price.* 
before  buying.  "We  oft'er  all  kinds  of  g-ed  Brills.  Firefly  Plows.  Gem  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  etc. ,  at 
special  rates  to  gardeners  ii  nd  lii  rg,-  gmwci-s.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  Catalogue  before  buying  Seeds  or 
tools.  MEN?)  EN  II.4I1I.  &  CO.,  78  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


1884.] 
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SEEDS. 

Our  new  Catalogue,  1,50J  varieties,  300  illustrations, 

rPIiEE  TO  You  oiigtit  to  have  it.  It  costs 

aiothlng,  but  may  save  you  considerable. 

BENSON)  IHAEEE  &  CO,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

||l|IQr]  I  the  earliest  and  MOST  val- 
nilllubLL  uable  Kaspberry;  Early 
Harvest  Blackberry ;  Atlantic*  Dan¬ 
iel  Boone  Strawberries  ;  send  for  de¬ 
tails.  The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of 

SMALI.  FRUITS 

)ln  the  TJ.  S.,  including  all  valuable 
(varieties,  new  and  old.  Illustrated 
t  Catalogue,  telling  what  to  plant,  how 
to  plant  and  how  to  get  and  grow 
Fruit  Trees  and  Plants,  filled 
with  useful  information  on  fruit  cul- 

, _  _ ,  j.  T.  Lovett,  Little  silver, 

New  Jersey.  Introducer  of  Cuthbert  Kaspberry  and 
Manchester  Strawberry. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

'GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c..  A  superior 
■stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  both  new  and  old,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Catalogues  Free.  Address 

IEVIN6-  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 

8mall  Fruit  Plants. 

Proposes  to  sell  out  his 
large  stock  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  .including  perhaps 
the  greatest  number  of 
fine  currant  bushes  in  the 
country.  Statements  of 
Jnterest  to  the  fruit-growing  public  will  also  be  made.  Cata¬ 
logue  sent  free.  Address, 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 


'ture,  free. 


Address, 


E.P.R0E 


PLANTS 


A 


'Q'p'CTTt  your  address  on  postal  card,  and  I  vHll  send  Cir- 
OXjINJJ  cular  of  my  new  strawberry  “Connecticut 
Queen,”  which  I  introduce  Spring  of  I8?4. 

W.  N.  IlOUGHTAUING,  Seymour.  Ct. 


T>EACH  TREES  at  living  prices.  Apple.  Plsini, 
JL  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Prices  oii^' 


■Mention  paper. 


_  Application. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Slockley,  Del. 


■ijmLiii  -wiauni.aiii  ii.ii^ 

'ostpaid 


351iSEEDS$i 

I  ONLY  40  CTS.  REQUIRED  IN  AOVA.NCE 

KES1«£UG  OOUUD,  runs  15  to  20  fcpt*  oovprcil  with  Fruil 

I  exactly  the  shape  anil  aliv.  of  Hens’  Eggs  packKCi*,  15<-. 

II  SIAN  SUNFIiOWEUf  heads  10  to  15  in.  in  dinmeter,  e\rell(nt 
I  food  for  poultry,  Pkg.lSc.  HI \V  ASSEE  (  0KN,lhe  largest  ci  air., 

I  smallest  cob,  and  must  productive  variety  in  the  world, I’ku.lSi*. 

I  UAIHillOTH  CABBAtxE,  20  to  50  lbs.  eaeli,Pkg.l5c.  BiA.lDlOTH 
I  PUMPKIN,  Imv©  been  grown  to  weigh  loO  lbs,,  Package,  15c. 
I  SNAKE  CUCUMBEK,  2  to  6  feet  in  length,  colls  up  like  n  snake, 
I  Fkg,  15c.  S.iNOUlNEUS,  a  tropical  looking  plant,  8  ft.  Iiiab, 
■  covered  with  bright  red  fruit,  Pkg.  15c.  CHOK  E  tiAHDFN 
I  SEEDS,  10c.  per  Pkg.  Asparagus  {Ctytiover's  Colossal),  Beet 
I  {Early  Blood),  Bean  (ffoZcZen.  Wax),  SweetCorn  (rnuwijiA), Car- 
I  rot  (Long  Orange),  Cress  (Curled),  I'ucnmbcr  (trreen  Cluster), 
I  Lettuce(<?t2esta),Musk  Melon  (iVu;mcp).i\  utermeIoii(.<l/f.S’u;ect), 
I  Pepper(5^pcc^  5;^anii>A), Parsnip  t.Lonj7H‘^ite),Badlsh  (Scarlet)^ 
I  Spinach  (Round  /reaped), Ton»ato(Acmc),Turnip{  White  Dutch). 
I  SELECT  FLOWElt  SEEDS,  10c.  per  pkg :  Petunia,  Japan  Cox- 
I  comb,  Pcrilla  Sweet  William,  Portulacca,  Phlox  Druniinoniii, 
I  Flowering  Peas,  Gilia,  Fragrant  C'andy>tuft,  Acroolinium, 
I  Marigold,  and  Double  Zinnia. 

A  SPLENDID  OEFER! 

I  will  send  the  above  collection  (35  packages)  by  mall,  post- 
I  paid,  for  only  $1.  Vou  may,  if  you  prefer,  send  me  40c.  and 
I  I  will  send  you  the  seeds,  and  you  can  send  nie  the  balance, 
I  60c,,  when  you  got  the  seeds,  and  If  they  are  not  in  every 
I  respect  satisfactory,  you  can  return  them  and  get  your 
I  money.  Do  not  delay,  but  send  at  once  for  the  largest  and 
I  choicest  collection  ever  put  up  in  this  country  for -the  .price. 
^Besure  and  mention  this  paper.  Address  plainly, 

KJiANK  FIKCII,  Clyile,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y, 
Mr.  Finch  is  perfectly  reliable.'* 

*‘AII  who  favor  him  with  their  orders  will  be  honestly  and 
I  fairly  dealt  with.” — /.  W.  Briggs,  I*.  M. 


STKAWBEIRRT 
and  RASPBFRRY 

Legal  Tender.  Jas.  Vick,  Big  Bob,  J.  Queen,  Manchester, 
Orient ;  all  the  best  new  and  old  kinds.  Early  Prolific,  Re¬ 
liance  and  all  new  and  best  Raspberries,  Kiefler  and  Le 
Conte  Pears.  Scions  in  quantity  at  low  figures.  Currants, 
Orape-vincs,  Trees,  &c.  Send  tor  list. 

J.  €.  GIBSON,  Woodbury,  N,  J. 


FAmVIEW  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 
250,000  handsome  Peach  Trees. 
Itieller  Pear  Trees.  .Millions  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  25  Acres  Big 
Berries— Old  Iron  Clad,  Manchester,  Big 
Bob,  and  all  others.  Catalogues  free. 
Address  J.  PEKIilNS, 

Moorestowii,  N.  J. 


BEST  market  pear. 

99,999  Peach  Trees.  All  best  uari«- 
ties  of  new  and  old  Strawberries.  Cur- 
rants^^Gr^es^^Easgberrles^^t^^^^^^ 

EARLY  CLUSTER 

is'ew  ’BlacklieTryr'^^iy^Rarcly^TooTr: 
single  bin  yielded  1 3  quarts  at  one  pick¬ 
ing.  Send  for  free  <  ataloguc. 

J.  S.  COI-iLlNiy,  Monrestown.  N.J. 


FRUIT  FARM  at  a  Great  Bargain.  For  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  write 

A.  BATTLES,  Girard,  Pa. 


glBLEY’SCEEPS 

of  AliU  PLANTS,  for  ALL,  CRO^SST  foi^l!l^5l!l- 
.MATES.  AU  are  tested ;  only  the  best  sent  out. 
firaiii  and  Farm  Seeil  Manual ;  History  and  best  methods 
of  culture  of  Grains,  Root  Crops,  Grasses,  Fodder  Crops,  Tree 
Planting,  etc,  only  lOcts.  Annual  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 
several  thousand  varieties,  FREE- 


POOR  SEIDS. 


siRUUSSiEDS  HIRAPA  SIBLEY  &  CO,  Rochester,  N.Y,,  Chicago, 


THE  DUNGEE  &  CONAS.D  CO’S 

BE'ACTIFUL  EVEU-B  LOOMING 


SPLENDIDPOTPLANTS,  specially  prepared  for 
House  Culture  and  Winter  Bloom.  Delivered 
safely  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  all  post  offices. 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for  S I ; 
|2forS2;  l9forS3;  26forS4;  35forS5;  75for 
SIO;  100  for  S13.  We  GIVE  AWAY, in  Pre¬ 
miums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES  than  most  es¬ 
tablishments  grow.  Our  NEW  GUIDE,  a  complete 
Treatise  oti  the  Bose.lOpp.elegantly  illustrated  —  free  (o  a"- 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Eose  Growers.  West  Gro'ce,  Chester  Co.,  Pa- 


Will  be  mailed  rBCC  *0  all  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  rillI.C  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds.  Plants,  etc.  Invalualljle  to  all. 

D.M.  FERRY  SCO."!!"®. 


We  claim  our  seeds  are  unsurpassed  in  the  world, 
and  that  all  may  give  them  a  trial  to  test  their  grr<*at 
superiority  and  to  introduce  thorn  into  thousands  of 
new  homos,  we  will  send  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
One  Dollar  our  Special  Introduction  Box  of 
Seeds,  making  a  complete  family  vendable  garden, 
contai-iing  large  size  packets  of  all  the  best  new  and 
standard  vegetables,  and  amounting  to  over  $2.00  at 

ro&rrsfl. SEND  NOW. 

We  offer  over  S5A0.0lf  in  Cash  Priv.es. 

Our  NEW  lUEUSTRATEI)  CATALOGUE 
for  1 8S'l  contains  full  descriptions  of  over  1000  varie¬ 
ties,  everything  new  and  old  worth  cultivating,  and  is 
mailed  free  to  any  address;  8end  for  it;  it  costs 
nothing  and  may  prove  valuable. 

JOHNSON  A.-  STOKE.S,  Seedsmen. 

IIU  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ARE  THE -BE  ST, 

Y/ARRANTED-TO-GIVE-SATISfACTION 
iQR'MONEY-RETURNED, -SPECIAL^" 
INDUCEMENTS-FQR-MARKET-GARDNERSi^ 
DUR-VALUABLE- CATALDGUE-OF- 
iga-PAGES  •  FREE  -TO  -  ALL. 


BLACKBERRY. 

The  LARGEST.  BEST,  and  | 
MOST  PRoDvoTivE  Early  Black¬ 
berry,  3>4  inches  around,  from  i 
seed  of  selected  VA'ilson’s 
Early. 

KIEFPER  ETBEED 

Pear  Trees. 

lODjOOO 

Peach  Trees, 

y  Strawberries, 
Raspberries, 

Grapes,  &c.,  dtc.l 
Catalogue  with  L'  1L>  L''  L’ 
Colored  Plates  -F  -CLJUi-gj. 

WM.  PARRY, 

PARRY  P.  O.,  N.  .1. 


GOOD  SEEDS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

E.  A.  EEEVES  &  CO.’S 

OLD  ESTABLISHED 

Seed  Warehouse, 

68  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 


SEED. 


AND  POTATO  ANNUAL  FREE. 

Big  stock.  Quality  good.  Prices  low. 
Agents  for  Pjanet^Jr.,  Comstock  and  other  Seed  Drills,^ 


ICuKi 


iKivators,  &c.  Also  the  Common  Sense  Potato  Diggi 
Originators  of  the  PARAGON,  ACME,  PERFECTION  and 
FAVORITE  TOMATOES.  We  call  special  attention  of 
Market  Gardeners  to  our  superior  strain  of  CABBAGE  and 
ONION  seed  at  about  half  last  year's  prices.  1’ry  us  once. 

A.  W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  Columbus,  O. 


FREE  TO  A  Eli. 

OUR  new  Illustrated  Floral 
Catalogue  of  90  pages,  con¬ 
taining  description  and  prices  of 
the  best  varieties  of  Plants. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Bulbs, Roots, Shrubs,  Hinall 
Fruits  and  Trees  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  Free  to  all  applicants.  Two 
Million  Plants  and  Ro.ses  In 
stock.  Goods  guaranteed  to  be  of 
first  quality.  'Wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail.  Address, 

Uanz  &  Heimer,  Louisville,  Ky, 


Rumson  Nurseries. 

100,000  Peach  Trees 

150,000  Mulberry  Trees  for  silk  food;  best 
varieties.  Silk-worm  Eggs.— Choice  Small 
Fruits.— 7-5  Acres  of  Ornn mental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  iilcluding  Rhododendrons, 
Azalias,  Kalmia,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 
etc.  Cntalogiies  Free. 

HANCE  &  BORDEN,  Mang’rs.Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  SEED 

A  SPECIALTY.  '■%. 

EiOiis:  Island  Cabba^o  Seed  is  the  very  best. 
Fo.-  Price  List  of  choice  Seeds  to  the  Trade,  all  the 
finest,  and  leading  sorts,  address 

FRANCIS  BRILL,  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  N,  Y, 

LITTLS  &  BALLANTYHE, 
Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen,  Garlisle,  England. 

Samples,  Prices,  and  Catalogues  free  on  applicalion. 

stock  of  best  assorted 
ipondence  solicited 
EDWIN  ALLEN. 


PE.K’II  TREES. 

(New  Beukswick  Nurseries,  N.  J.) 


SHAPE 


Vines,  Strawberries,  Blackberries. 
Raspberries,  iSc.  Eicffer  &  leConte 
Pears.  Price  list  free.  Joel  Hor¬ 
ner  h  Son,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


'lOR  S A I,E  — STANDARD  PEAR  TREES,  CHEAP. 

Heavy  Trees.  HARVEY  CURTIS, 

Owego  Nursery,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


DESCRIPTIVE  ILLUSTRATED  NUR- 
SI2RY  CATALOGUE,  and  Guide  for  the  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Planter,  sent  to  all  applicants. 

W3I.  H.  MOON,  MorrisviHe,  .Pa, 


SEEDS  FOE  EVERYBODY. 

Before  Purchasing  your  FIELD  AND  GARDEN 
SEEDS  for  1881,  send  for  mv  large  illustrated  Catalogue 
free  to  all,  describing  all  the  New  anti  Choice  Seeds  for 
the  Fariii  and  Garden.  Everything  tesreil.  Prices 
low.  Cash  Prize.s.  EDW.  P.  CLOUD,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

SEEDS  FOR  THE  BOYS  Ai\D  GIRLS. 

25  l*cr  Cent.  Cicss  tlimi  Catalogue 
ISate.s. 

Please  send  for  catalogue.  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FREE  Catalogue  for  1884. 

SEED  POTATOES.  Many  kinds.  LEE’S  EAVOIHTE, 
the  best  quality,  and  most  productive,  extreme  early  kind. 
264  lbs.  from  one,  common  culture.  Ready  for  table  in  54 
days.  SEEDS,  SPECIALTIES.  FORD’S  EARLY  SWEET 
(30RN.  sweetest  and  best  of  all.  ALPHA  TOMATO,  very 
early,  best  quality.  SMALL  FRUITS,  all  the  good  kinds, 
new  and  old.  EARLY  (30LTON  APPLE,  best  quality,  an¬ 
nual  bearer ;  IRON  CLAD,  stands  the  winters  of  Wis.  IT 
WILL  PAY  to  send  your  address  to 

FRANK  FORD  &  SDN,  Ravenna,  Ohio, 
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AGENTS 

WANTED. 


It  is  the  bestselling 
tool  on  earth. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 

CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 


The  •*  acme  ’’subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting, 
Lifting,  Turning  process  oe  double  (langs  o(  CAST  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and 
arrangejuent  of  which  give  immense  Cutting  power.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps, 
^veling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soilare  performed  at  the  same  time. 
The  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish,  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  inverted  sod  ami  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail ;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the 

only  Harrow  that  cuts  Over  th©  entire  surface  of  theground. 

We  make  a  Variety  of  Sizes  working  from  4  to  15  Feet  Wide, 

DO  NOT  BE  BECEIVEB.  Don’t  let  your  dealer  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 
some  inferior  tool  on  you  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  something  better, 
but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  BY  ORDERING  AN  “ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send 
sang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States  on  trial, 
and  if  It  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back,  w©  paying  return  freight  charges. 
We  don  t  ask  for  pay  until  you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  THOUSANDS  OP  TESTIMONIALS  PROM  46  DIFFERENT 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

-cw  »  OFFICE;  "KT  A  C*TT  9  ‘D'O  ArTITT'P’B  Manufactory  and  Principal  Office i 

H^AKRISBURGS-,  HASIi  &  BROTHEK,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 

N.  B.  Pamphlet  “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  sent  preb  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND. 

Over  7,000,000  Sold,  to  replace  various  other  kinds. 

Users  acknowledge  that  the 
EUREKAS  run  enough  sap  every 
year  over  any  others  to  more  than 
I  pay  their  price. 

SUGAR  MAKERS  fall  to 
get  a  supply  of  these  Spouts  of  a  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  or  agent,  T  will  deliver  to  any  E.  B-  Station  in  the  XT.  S.,  east  of  Missis- 
Rinni  River  chaLes  nrepaid,  not  less  than  100,  on  receipt  of  prices  here  given. 
Sles  S’each  stWost-^^^^  on  receipt  of  five  U.  S.  2-cent  stamps.  Address  orders 
at  once  to  C.  C.  POST,  Patentee,  — - 

Burlington,  Vt. 

No.  2,  $4.25  per  hundred. 


EAD  IT 

HROUGH 


Our  Special  .“FARM  and  GARDEN” 

Offer!  An  untqualltd  opportunity  to  eecure 
the  “Farm  and  Garden” /or one  je^r^  Abso¬ 
lutely  FREE9  and  a  supply  o/  Onoieest 
^  A  ^  ^  H  H  ■  ©AliWEN  SEEDS  at  a  trijling  oosU  Wa 

AJTb  H  H  Bend  the  “Farm  and  Garden"  (the  monthly 

I#  iflH  Lllu  H  ■  H  wm^w^  Farmers’  paper)  one  year  FKEE  with  each 

rUnmJ  FnRTRlftLTrialF®ckaffe“F”ofDorr^8lowa8eeds. 

'  VII  I  I  imis'^e  maketbe  oher  to  induceyou  to  try  our  Seeds, 
to  intrXceTh“m  into  thonsands  of  new  homes  this  season.  We  want 

a  hnnf^fkt  tpluL  Package  “ P”  contaiiis  one  packet  each,  Cuban  Oijcen  Wsterraelon,  iSew  J?  avor 

them  a  fair,  honeat  triai^^  j;_acaage  Oransre  Carrot,  Boston  Market  CeleiTf  ©reen  Ringed  LetUscc, 

'r _ T?n/iSaii.  Rj^afnn  Market  Cucumber.  Purnle-toD  Xur- 


A  a''Su“  BDFMIIIM©““o“"'>‘‘be"neget’abTeTgVown  from  our“  ^ 

IN  CASIH  PKEmlUlfla  to  bU  purohasersof  these  trial  packages,  and  no  others.  iuU 
•Pv -M"  with  each  Mck 'kT  Order  at  once  aad  take  advantage  of  the  greatest  offer  ever  made. 

HaXprrr;lium\ra:‘^W.  DORR  MOINES.  IOWA. 


ADAMS’  BARN-FLOOR  HORSE-POWER 


This  Power  is  easily  folded  when  not  in  use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  wants  who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or 
anvthine  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted.  Pend  for  circular.  2-horse  Power,  .Tack  Belt  and  22  feet  flat  Belt,  $40 ; 
4-horso  Power,  $.55.  SMITH  &  WOODARD,  Man’f’rs,  Kalnmazoo,  Mich. 


FERTILIZERS. 

S76  Premium. 

$50  to  the  farmer  raising  the  largest  crop  of  notatoes  thifl. 
year  upon  one-half  acre  manured  with  SAEDY’S  FEKTIL- 
IZERS.  $35  for  the  second  largest. 

416  1-3  bushels  good  potatoes  raised  on  one-half  acre 
in  1883  by  Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Yan,  M.Y.,  with  SARDY’S. 
PHOSPHO-PERUVIAN  GUANO,  adapted  to  all  crops. 

Standard  Guaranteed.  Prices  Eeasonable- 

Send  for  Pamphlet, 

J.  B.  SARPY  &  SON,  141  Water  St.,  N.  Y> 

BOWKER’S 

Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate  with  Potash. 

A  general  Fertiliser  for  all  crops,  and  low  ia. 
price.  Send  tor  Pamphlet. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York* 

MATTHEWS’  USS. 

Tlie  Standard  of  America, 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most  perfect  arid, 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  showing  improvemetfts  for 
1883.  Made  only  by  T.  B.  EVERETT  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Evekett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass,, 

GREAT  mim  FOR  FARMERS^ 


THE 

Lightning 
Hay  Knife! 

(Wetmouih’s  Patent.) 


Awarded  "FlEgT  OEDER  OF  MEMT”- 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1830.  t 
Was  awarded  the  first  premiumt 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  accepted, 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 


It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  th& 
world  to  cut  fine  feed  from  bale,  to 
cut  down  mow  or  staeh.  to  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  for  feed,  or  to  cut  peat,  and 
has  no  egual  for  cutting  soda  or 
ditching  in  marshes.  | 

TRY  IT.  IT  WILL  PAT  YOU,' 
Manufactured  only  by  ) 

HIRAM  HOHil  C0„  East  Wilton,  Me.,  U.S.i.' 

for  sale  by  Hardwo.re  Merchants  and  the  trade  generally. 

Improved  Harrow,  Good  for  all  work ;  can  be  shipped 
anywhere  at  small  cost;  saves  time  and  money;  made  only 
by  the  Patentee;  send  stamp. 

S.  HUTCHINSON,  Griggsvllle,  Pike  Co.,  Hla. 


111! 


Best  of  All 

FEED  GDTTEDS. 


Cuts  faster,  runs  lighter^, 
and  is  the  best  made  Cutter 
in  the  market.  Cuts  various 
lengths.  Four  sizes  for  hai  d  and  four  for  power.  $18  to- 
$8a.  Responsible  agents  wanted.  Manufactured  only  by 

OAEE  &  HOBSOF  (Limited), 

47  Cliff  Street,  New  York, 

WINTER  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PUT 
TP  YOTR  TRACKS  FOR 

HAY  CONVEYORS. 

while  the  barns  are  full*  You  can  then  do  the  work  your¬ 
self  without  the  help  of  a  carpenter,  as  you  require  no 
scaffolding.  For  circulars  and  prices  of  the  best  Hay  Con¬ 
veyors,  for  either  straight  or  curved  track,  address 
_ J,  A.  CROSS,  Fultonville,  Y> 

Whitney’s  Western  Tree  Digger. 

Our  Machine  will  do  the  work  of  twenty  men,  and  do  it 
better,  quicker,  and  more  satisfactory,  getting  better  and 
more  roots  than  is  possible  with  a  spade.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  N.  A.  WHITNEY,  Franklin  Grove,  Lee  Co.,  HI. 
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J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  .  STREET,  IVEW  ¥ORK, 

■3X  ANTICIPATION  OF  THEIIl  NEW  CATALOGUE  TO  BE  ISSUED  DURING  JANUARY,  OFFER  TO  THEIR 
FRIENDS  A  FEW  SCARCE,  RAKE,  AND  VALUABLE  SEEDS. 


Per  lb.  Per  oz. 

..Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage . f  4.00  .40 

liHItrovcd  Early'  S>uniiiier  Cabbage _  4.00  .40 

Early  Suowball  Cauliflower .  f.I.OO 

“  Erfurt  SO.OO  2.50 

'Perfection  Heartwell  Celery .  8.00  .75 

American  Wouder  Peas . 


Per  lb.  Per  oz. 


Forcing  Golden  Stone  Head  Eettuce..  2.00  .20 

Gulden  Netted  Gem  Melon .  1.50  .15 

Sweet  Golden  Dayvii  Pepper .  5.00  .50 

Freucli  Breakfast  Ifadish . 60  .10 

Eivingston’s  Favorite  Tomato .  3.00  .80 

. 35  cents  per  quart ;  $6.50  per  bushel. 


Small  Mr.  H.  E.  Prindle,  CIcyo- 

land,  Ohio,  and  others. — We  do  not  know  where  the 


TNcw  sfylo  fruit  or  po?k- 
rl  knifr, 

r-.p  .vitli  R  50c.  order. 


lOvolv flnrd.S  Choice  Chromos,  your  name  in 
iO>  ClJ  cm  p,.gt,y  ,j.pg_  post-paid,  10c.  2.-.  flue 
gold  edge  cards,  lOc.  Hidden  name 
cards,  12  for  20c.  500  other  styles. 
Big  pay  to  agents.  Scud  Cc.  for 
terms  and  samples  to  canvass  with. 
HOLEY  CARD  WORKS, 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Vain*  IVaniiP  In  Script  Type  on  40  New  Artistic  Gold 
1  UUl  satm  Finish  Motto  Chromo  Cards  10c. 

150  Reward  of  Merit  Cards,  10c.  6  packs  of  either  and  a 
Present,  50c.  Samples  Free. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


BEST  QUALITY. 

New  designs  in  Satin  and 
flnish,  w.thname,  10  cts. 
fcJQr  W e  offer SlOOforapackof  cards 
Qt^iny  nicer  work,  or  prettier  styles. 

Samples  free.  Eagle  Card  Works,  Now  Hayes,  Ct. 


ITnAfa  Rroe  Northford,  Ct..  ofler  an  assorted  pack  of 
il  UWfC  U8.  59  Elegant  XXtra  Chromo  Cards  with 
aianie  in  fancy  script  type  for  10c.,  6  pks.  50c.,  13  pks.  $1. 

— 

rge  Chromos  in  9  color 

_  ...  jFlor»l8, Motto, Ke' 

®  nienibrance&  "Vera©  Cards,  in  fancy  acripttypei 
10c,  14packs$1.00orS5  Gold  Bevel  Edirc  Cards,  10c.  Oof 
Deautiful  boundSample  Albumforl883  with ilTust’d  PremiumList, 
reduced  Price  List,  &c.  25c.  ©«  M.  FOOTE,  N orthford,  Ct, 

Lartre  new  Gold,  SiWer,  <&c.,  Chromo 

Cards,  uo  9  alike,  name,  10c« 

li,  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y, 


50 


40 


(18S4I  CHROMO  CARDS,  no  2  alike,  with 
name,  10c.,  13  pks.,  $l. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  T. 


K  choice  Verse,  Bird,  Motto,  Landscape  &  Seaview 
Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Agents’  Sample  Book, 
■40c.  CROWN  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 


Hi 


BY 


imm  THE 

r^^>FMMEgSteEW^ 

Sample  Copies  free  !  Send  for  one.  Mention  this  paper. 

FARMERS’  REVIEW  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ASM  &  HAeaMES  BRAND 

TO  FARMERS.-a 

is  important  that  the  Soda 
or  Saleratus  they  use 
should  be  white  and  pure,  in 
common  with  all  similar  gub- 
Etances  used  for  food. 

In  making  bread  with 
yeast,  it  is  well  to  use  about 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
‘‘Arm  and  Hammer”  Brand  Soda  or  Sal¬ 
eratus  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  make  the  bread 
rise  better  and  prevent  it  becoming  Bour  by  correcting 
the  natural  acidity  of  the  yeast. 

DAIRYMEN  and  FARMERS  should  use 
only  the  ‘‘Arm  and  Hammer”  brand  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  keeping  milk  pans  sweet  and  clean. 

To  insure  obtaining  only  the  Arm  and  Ham- 


&  SALERATUS. 


‘•Diminutive  Cows”  can  be  obtained. 

Xlie  New  Yoi'lc  Taiiciers’  dick. — 

This  association  of  poultry  breeders  will  hold  its  second 
annual  exhibition  in  New  York  City  during  the  last  week 
of  January  and  tho  first  week  of  February. 

Old  Ensilage. — Dr.  J.  M.  Bailey  informs  us 
that  he  is  feeding  all  his  live  stock  at  “  Winning  Farna,” 
Mass.,  on  ensilage  made  in  1882,  and  has  enough  of  this 
crop  to  last  another  year.  Dr.  Bailey  has  no  trouble  ia 
keeping  ensilage  for  any  length  of  time. 

To  Gel  ISid  ol*  si  Isis'  Stone. — E.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Jr.,  Miinioe  Co.,  Mich,  asks  how  to  get  rid  of 
a  stone  that  cannot  bo  readily  drawn  out  by  his  horses 
and  is  in  tlie  way  of  tlie  plow.  One  method  is  to  dig  a 
liole  by  its  side,  and  drop  it  down  deep  enough  to  be 
below  tlie  reach  of  tlie  plow.  If  stones  are  needed  for 
use  this  might  be  broken  up  by  a  blast. 


Cosil  Aslies  uiid  Muck  for  Ever¬ 
greens.— 11.  XJpsall,  Iroquois  Co.,  111.,  asks  if  coal  ashes 
would  answer  to  mix  with  swamp  muck  to  make  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  apjily  to  evergreens.  We  should  prefer  to  use 
the  muck  alone.  Coal  ashes  contain  such  a  slight  amount 
of  plant  food  that  they  are  liardiy  worth  handling,  save 
for  their  ameliorating  effect  on  heavy-soils.  The  best 
use  fur  coal-ashes  is  to  make  paths  or  roads  with  them. 
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ELEGANT  35  EXTRA  FINE  CHROMO 
CARDS  10c.  Samples  books  50c.  and  §1. 

G.  P. BROWN  &  Co.,  Box  1288,  Springfield,  Mass. 


-PDPP  50  new  style.  Gold  &  Silver  Imported  Chromo 
X  XlJj Xj  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Beauliful  present  free  with 
■each  pack;  12  pks.  $1.  Blakeslee  &  Co.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 


25 

50 


Gold,  Bevel  Edge,  or  50  Beautiful  Chromo  Cards, 
name  on,  lOc.  13  pks.  $1.00.  Sample  Book  25c. 
Agents  wanted.  Splendid  premiums.  Try  us. 

IT.  S.  CARD  CO.,  Centerbrook,  Conn. 


TREE! 


New  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on,  10c. 
13  packs,  $1.  Prizes  given. 

E.  D.  GILBERT.  P.  M.,  Hlgganum,  Ct. 

Secure  a  Splendid  Present  by  sending  30c.  for 
3  pks.  of  Chromo  Cards,  new  and  imported  dC' 
signs,  or  59  for  10c.  E.  H.  I’ardee,  New  Haven,  Ct 


50 


Perfect  Beauties,  new  style  Imported  Chromo  Cards 
Swiss  and  French  Florals,  roses,  birds,  mottoes,  &c. 
name  on,  10  cts.  .■Etna  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct 


100 


SCRAP  PICTURES,  10c.  ;  100  Decalcomanie, 
10c. ;  5  Valentine  Cards,  10c. ;  all  for  25c.  Ad¬ 
dress,  J.  W  FRIZZELL, 

558  West  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


SCROLL  SAW  DESIGNS. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue,  L.  H.  RUSSELL,  Stratford,  Ct. 

SKII,\K,  RED  FOX,  RACCOON. 

Bought  for  Casli— Highest  Prices— Send  for  Circular. 

E.  C.  HOUGHTON,  5  Howard  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


!T  PAYS 


to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps, 
pies  free.  J  .  M.  MITTEN  &  C 


Sam- 

M.  MITTEN  &  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Lady  of  education  wanted  on  SAl.ARY  In  every 
city,  village  and  township.  A  FEW  to  travel.  NO 
-capital required.  TILER  &  CO.,  Detroit  Mich, 


IT  PAYS 


to  sell  our  Hand  Rubber 
Stamps.  Samples  free. 
Foljambe  &  Cfo.,  Cleveland,  O. 


FREE  TO  K*  A.  M.  Grapliic  Colored  EngravlDg 
ofaa  Ancient  initiation  Scene  from  a  newly  discovered 
^E{;yptian  Tablet,  also,  the  large  new  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Masonic  books  and  r^ods,  with  bottom 
L  prices:  also. an  offer  of  very  lucrati ’e  business  to 
/  'W  'f.  A.  M.  REDDING  &CO. 

Masonic  Publishers  and  Manufacturers,  231  Broadway,  New  York* 


M 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS  Glasses,  Spectacles,  Tele- 

scopes.  Microscope.'!,  &c.  R.  &  ,1.  BECK, 

Manufacturing  Opticians.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
gg~  Send  for  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue. 

PHONOGRAPHY,  or  PHONETIC  SHORT-HAND. 

Catalogue  of  works  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet  and 
illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application.  Address 
PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE,  Cincinnati,  O. 


TERNS  for  Artistic  Needle- Work,  Kensington 
Kmbroi'lery,  etc.  Tells  how  to  make  20  Stitches,  including 
.South  Kensington,  Outline.  Persian,  Star,  Satin,  Janina, 
Pilling,  Feather  etc.  Sent  by  mail  for  18  2-c.  stamps. 

J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass. 


iner  ”  brand  Soda  or  Saleratus,  buy  it  in  *■  pound  or 
HALF  POUND  PACKAGES,”  wkick  bear  our  •name  and  trade¬ 
mark  as  inferior  goods  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
“  Arm  and  Hammer”  brand  wlienbovgktin  bulk. 

Mammoth  Cave, 

EDMONSON  CO.,  KY. 

On  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  Eighty- 
five  Miles  from  Louisville. 

The  most  interesting  natural  curiosity  in  the  world !  The 
largest  Cavern  known ! 

Cave  and  Hotel  open  all  the  year.  For  maps,  rates, 
routes,  and  other  inforiiiation  address 

W.  C.  COMSTOCK,!  Cave  City,  Ky. 

,, 'HOUSES  BUILT' 

W  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  MONET  I 
650  illustrations  exhaustive  text  in  the  | 

great  . .  ~ 

AND _ 

oiler  to  first  purchasers, 
times  the  price.”— Y.  F.  Sun.  A  . 

[  Extraordinary  inducements  to  •flwJliAN  J, 

I  An  entirely  new  feature  ■  Double  profits.^ 

Large  Bpecimens  and  particulars  free  to^ 
callers ;  sent  by  mall  for  4o.  In  stamps. 
kOo-operative  Building  Plan  Association. 

V  ii  Bf.kkman  Sx.,  New  Yobk.  -as 

AUTOMATIC  CABINET-PlTy  aW"  TUNE 

ORGAN  3-°'“^^  S3. 

Mammoth  Musical  and  Optical  Wonder  Catalogue  FREE. 
Snecial  Combination  Holiday  Offer. 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS  with  Music- - Coal  oil 

MAGIC  LANTERNS— with  12  Slides— and  Novel  Toy, 
SHIPS  AT  SEA  — beautiful  present — by  express  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  only  $4,50. 

HARBACH  ORGANINA  CO., 

809  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Who  wish  to  become  Tele- 
pU  Operators  and 
Iroad  Agents,  write 
our  circulars.  Largest 
_  _  .  and  Best  School  in  existence. 

Most  thorough  teaching.  Furnishes  operators  for 
Railroad  ■  -  •  ■  -  -  , 


mm  MiiNs 


and  Telegraph  Companies. 
Address 


Board 


the  leading 
only  $2.50  per  week. 

VALENTINE  BROS.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

“THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 

fiftlil'sENGINESli^S:: 

(For  all  sections  and  purposes.  Write  for  FREE  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Aultman  &  Tatlok  Co.,Mansfleld,Ohio. 


ESun^'iii'iaii  and.  Nlillot. — J. 

M.  Marshall,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.— Hungarian  grass  and 
Italian,  German,  and  Golden  millets  are  muclt  alike,  and 
if  grown  for  hay  or  green  fodder,  there  is  little  difference 
in  their  value.  The  millets  have  much  larger  heads  of 
larger  grain.  Neither  would  be  a  suitable  crop  with 
which  to  sow  clover  and  timothy,  as  aside  from  growing 
too  closely,  the  Ilungarian-grass,  etc.,  should  not  be 
sown  until  the  soil  is  well  warmed,  while  clover  and 
timothy  need  the  cool  weather  of  early  spring. 

Viiltte  «1‘  I.aiid  Pisjsler. — Mr.  G.  W. 

Quigley,  Rock  Hill,  Mo.— Plaster  may  be  applied  to 
clover  at  any  time  during  the  early  growth  of  the  crop. 
Clover,  and  other  liguminous  plants,  like  beans,  peas, 
etc.,  respond  much  more  quickly  to  plaster,  than  does 
timothy  and  other  true  grasses.  Land  Plaster  (gypsum), 
is  composed  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  chemically 
united,  and  furnishes  food  both  directly  and  indirectly 
to  plants.  It  will  not  make  a  barren  land  fertile.  There 
arc  tlie  so-called  “Potato  Manures,”  but  potatoes  are  not 
so  different  from  otlier  field  or  garden  plants  as  to  need 
a  special  manure.  The  amount  and  quality  of  any  ma¬ 
nure  should  be  determined  more  by  the  conditions  of 
the  soil,  than  that  of  the  crop  to  be  grown. 

SI  J^iiccess, — The  thirtieth  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Shition 
gives  the  results  of  experiments  with  sorghum  for  tho 
season  of  1883.  The  plots  selected  were  of  uniform  qual¬ 
ity,  and  had  been  in  grass  for  three  years.  Tho  ground 
was  prepared  as  for  corn,  and  the  fertilizers  were  spread 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  Phosphoric  acid  was  sup¬ 
plied  in  bone  black  and  superphosphate,  nitrogen  in  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  and  potash  as  muriate  and  sulpliate.  A 
study  of  the  table  shows  that  with  one  exception  (land 
plaster)  potash  was  applied  in  all  cases,  when  the  yield 
of  sugar  was  over  four  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  Potash 
developed  more  sugar  than  any  other  single  fertilizer, 
and  when  combined  with  nitrogen,  gave  the  highest 
yield.  Potash  sulphate  surpassed  the  muriate.  The 
superior  value  of  the  sulphate  for  sugar  beets  and  pota¬ 
toes  is  an  old  fact.  At  the  Rio  Grande  (N.  J.)  plantation 
the  plots  having  phosphoric  acid,  matured  their  cane 
earliest,  which  corresponds  with  the  results  in  sugar 
beet  culture.  It  was  found  that  the  quantity  of  cane  is  uo 
index  of  the  yield  of  sugar.  One  plot  gave  three  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  more  than  another,  but  yielded  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  less  sugar.  Tlie 
yield  of  pure,  dry  sorghum  seed  was  found  to  \ai-y 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-nine  bushels  per  acre.  This 
is  regarded  as  about  equal  in  feeding  value  to  corn. 
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The  Germaa  American  Agriculturist. 

The  German  American  Agriculturist  is  the  only 
purely  Agricultural  paper  published  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  prepared  for  German  readers  and,  with 
the  immense  resources  of  the  English  establish¬ 
ment  to  draw  from,  we  are  enabled  to  prepare  a 
paper  which  every  German  reader  should  have,at  the 
price  of  $1.50  per  year.  We  have  printed  a  very  large 
special  edition  for  specimen  copies.  If  our  Ameri¬ 
can  readers  will  send  the  names  of  any  of  their 
German  friends  on  a  Postal  Card,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  forward  such  friends  a  copy  of  the  German  edi¬ 
tion.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  German  gardeners 
or  laborers,  they  cannot  do  a  better  thing  than  to 
present  them  with  the  Amerikanischer  Agnculturist 
for  1884  as  a  Holiday  present.  The  paper  will  please 
them,  and  give  them  ideas  and  suggestions  which 
will  prove  of  money  value  to  their  employers. 

- - - 

‘'Make  A  Note  On’t.” 

Capt.  Cuttle’s  frequent  injunction,  “  when  found, 
make  a  note  on’t,”  should  be  heeded  by  all  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  soil.  Each  farm  and  garden  has  its 
local  peculiarities  of  soil,  situation  and  season, 
and  a  record  or  times  of  sowing  and  planting,  as 
well  as  of  ripening  and  harvesting,  will  often  be  of 
great  value  as  a  guide  for  future  operations.  This 
farmer’s  or  gardener’s  “log-book,”  or  diary,  may 
well  be  kept  by  the  oldest  boy,  who  would  thus  be¬ 
come  interested  iu  the  daily  work,  and  acquire  the 
habit  of  doing  something  at  a  particular  time. 
Books  with  a  heading  for  each  day,  or  diaries,  can 
be  bought  at  a  small  outlay,  or  a  common  blank 
book  will  answer.  It  may  interest  the  boys  to 
know  that  one  of  the  long  time  editors  of  this 
journal,  always  attributes  his  coming  to  such  a 
position,  to  his  early  practice  when  a  boy  on  the 
farm,  of  keeping  a  record  of  eighty  cows,  the 
napnes  of  the  animals,  all  about  them,  a  plan  of  the 
fields,  and  notes  on  whatever  was  done  in  them, 
etc.,  etc.  This  custom  insensibly  taught  him  to  put 
his  thoughts  on  paper,  much  better  than  writing 
“  composition  ”  in  school.  And  his  record  books 
were  only  foolscap  paper,  folded  and  stitched. 
The  operations  of  each  day  should  be  noted  ;  and 
to  make  the  record  more  useful,  the  progress  of  the 
crops  may  well  be  recorded.  Eor  example,  if  po¬ 
tatoes  are  planted  on  such  a  day,  add  to  the  entry 
of  this,  the  time  when  they  break  ground,  how  or 
when  hoed  or  cultivated,  manure,  seed,  when  dug, 
etc.  Such  a  book  will  be  all  the  more  valuable  if 
the  weather  is  recorded,  and  the  readings  of  the 
thermometer  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset.  In  not¬ 
ing  the  sowing  of  seed  etc.,  state  the  variety  as 
well  as  the  quantity  sown  to  the  acre.  Such  a 
record  carefully  kept,  will  be  frequently  referred  to 
as  a  guide  in  the  future.  It  may  be  made  of  still 
greater  value,  if  the  coming  and  going  of  help  are 
put  down,  as  well  as  the  various  purchases  and 
sales  of  animals,  implements,  and  their  prices. 

'  ' 

Forcing  Ehubarb,  Asparagus,  Etc. 

The  forcing  of  the  production  of  vegetables  far 
In  advance  of  the  usual  season,  by  aid  of  artificial 
heat,  occupies  a  large  share  of  the  time  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  gardener.  It  was  formerly  much  more 
prevalent  in  this  country  than  since  the  rapid  car¬ 
riage  by  railway  and  steam  brings  large  supplies 
raised  at  the  South  to  the  Northern  markets,  and 
furnishes  many  vegetables  much  cheaper  than  they 
can  be  produced  here  by  forcing.  Lettuce,  which 
does  not  bear  long  transportation,  is  about  the  only 
vegetable  that  is  now  forced  on  a  large  scale.  Bos¬ 
ton  is  the  headquarters  for  this  industry,  and  there 
are  many  acres  of  glass  devoted  to  it  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  that  city,  the  growers  supplying  the 
markets  iu  nearly  all  the  large  Eastern  cities. 

Asparagus  was  never  forced  to  a  large  extent  for 
market  with  us,  as  the  plants  must  be  four  or  five 
years  old  before  they  are  large  enough  for  this. 


The  beds  in  the  Southern  States  are  now  produc¬ 
tive,  and  the  supply  is  annually  increasing.  It 
comes  in  small  quantities  in  January  .and  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  February.  Rhubarb  is  occasionally  forced 
as  an  incidental  crop  by  florists,  who  thus  utilize 
the  space  under  the  benches  of  their  green-houses. 
Roots  from  an  old  bed,  or  plants  raised  for  the 
purpose,  are  stacked  closely  under  the  benches, 
and  fine  soil  sifted  over  to  fill  up  all  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  roots.  With  the  temperature  at  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  degrees,  stalks  are  soon  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  florist  often  thus  derives  a  hand¬ 
some  return  from  a  small  outlay.  A  supply  for 
family  use  can  be  readily  forced  by  placing  a  few 
roots  in  a  barrel  or  cask  with  earth  to  fill  the  spaces. 
The  plants  do  not  need  light ;  indeed  the  stalks 
are  all  the  more  tender  when  produced  in  the  dark, 
hence  the  barrel  should  be  covered,  taking  care  to 
supply  water  as  needed.  It  may  be  set  near  the 
cellar  furnace,  or  in  a  tvarm  plane  in  a  spacious 
kitchen.  If  more  convenient,  it  may  be  set  under 
a  shed  with  fermenting  manure  piled  around  it. 
Of  course  preparation  for  forcing  in  this  manner 
should  be  made  before  the  ground  closes.  Still, 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  usual  “  January 
thaw”  to  lift  a  few  roots  for  the  purpose,  and  still 
give  a  supply  of  stalks  much  earlier  than  they  can 
be  had  from  the  open  ground.  The  roots  after 
forcing  are  worth  but  little,  and  it  is  better  to  keep 
up  a  supply  by  making  new  plantings  than  to  set  out 
those  which  have  been  exhausted  by  the  operation. 


Suggestions  for  Festive  Decorations. 

In  putting  up  evergreen  decorations,  short  in¬ 
scriptions  or  mottoes  and  fanciful  designs  add 
wonderfully  to  the  general  effect  for  both  homes 
and  churches.  Cedar  and  hemlock,  although  very 
rich  and  beautiful,  are,  as  a  rule,  too  heavy  by 
themselves,  and  give  a  sombre  appearance,  unless 
lightened  by  bright  autumn  leaves,  light  graceful 
ferns,  or  lettering  iu  gay  colors.  But  many  cannot 
handle  the  brush  skilfully  enough  to  illuminate 
nicely,  and  as  such  inscription,  and  devices  are 
only  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  is  W'ell  to  know  how 
to  produce  a  good  effect  by  very  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  means. 

A  square  of  colored  flannel,  red,  blue,  black,  or 
green,  forms  a  very  pretty  background,  on  which 
may  be  placed  stars,  crosses,  shields,  monograms, 
or  any  other  appropriate  device.  These  cut  out  of 
white  paper  and  bordered  with  evergreens  or  ferns, 
with  a  few  holly  sprays  dotted  with  scaidet  berries 
iu  the  center,  make  a  charming  ornament  for  bare 
walls.  White  sheet-wadding,  with  its  glazed  sur¬ 
face,  makes  excellent  letters,  that  look  at  a  short 
distance  like  solid  marble  when  neatly  cut  out  and 
arranged  on  a  dark  background — black  velvet 
throws  them  out  particularly  well.  Pretty  designs 
may  be  made  by  cutting  the  desired  form  out  of 
heavy  white  card-board,  giving  it  a  thick  coat  of 
warm  paste,  and  then  throwing  rice  upon  it. 

The  little  yellowish  white  immortelles,  or  ever¬ 
lastings,  that  grow  so  plentifully  in  mountainous 
regions,  can  alw.ays  be  nicely  worked  in,  and  those 
who  have  had  the  forethought  to  gather  a  supply 
of  these  tiny  flowers,  will  find  nothing  prettier  of 
which  to  form  these  mottoes.  They  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  they  will  last  from  year  to  year.  Cover 
the  surface  of  the  pasteboard  with  hot  glue  and 
stick  the  flowers  on  singly  in  rows,  forming  the  de¬ 
sired  sentence,  previously  outlined  with  pencil.  If 
the  finished  letters  warp  at  all,  place  them  under  a 
heavy  book  to  dry.  Florists  dye  these  flowers  in 
all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  ;  but  they  are  much  to 
be  preferred  in  their  usitural  state. 

If  a  partieularly  brilliant  effect  is  desired,  gold 
paper,  and  frosting — a  substance  obtainable  at 
paint  stores — are  used,  but  perhaps  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  letters  of  all,  are  rustic  ones,  made  of  lichens, 
moss,  fungi,  or  pressed  climbing  fern.  It  is  very 
effective  to  cover  a  monogram,  or  star  sawed  out  of 
wood,  with  these,  and  bore  holes  in  which  to  insert 
branches  of  holly  well  decked  with  berries.  Hang 
it  over  the  folding-door  of  a  parlor,  and  train 
long  sprays  of  climbing  fern  from  it,  on  fine  wires  in 
all  directions,  so  as  to  form  a  Iriumphal  arch. 


New  Farm  Implemeuts  and  Appliances^ 


Bunching  Asparagus.— A  Simple  Device, 

“R.  W.  B.,”  Chester,  Pa„  sends  us  a  sketch  and  do- 
scriplion  of  a  very  simple  device,  which  any  one  can 
construct  in  an  hour,  tliat  will  enable  him  to  make  up' 
neat  hunches  of  asparagus  with  great  rapidfly.  Upon  a 
board  of  any  length,  nail  tw'O  small  cross-pieces  at  the 
desired  distance  apart,  hollowing  them  out  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Take  two  pieces  of  iron  barrel  hoop,  a,  a,  of  the 
length  required  by  the  size  of  bunches  to  be  made  (about 
fifteen  inches  long,)  and  bend  them  in  the  form  shown  in 
the  sketch,  fastening  them  by  a  nail  or  two  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  At  the  distance  required  by  the  length  of  the 
stalks,  set  a  thin  board,  b  ;  it  can  be  nailed  against  the 


end  of  the  bottom  board,  cut  off  at  the  right  distance. - 
Spring  the  hoops  open  a  little,  and  lay  in  the  asparagus 
with  its  tops  against  the  upright  board,  to  even  them. 
Wiien  full  enough  bring  the  tops  of  the  hoop  together, 
and  slip  over  them  a  staple,  flat  chain  link,  or  a  bit  of 
w’ood  with  a  flat  hole  through  it.  Tie  the  bunches  firmly, 
cut  the  butt  ends  off  square;  open  the  hoops,  and  you 
have  a  neat,  round  bunch,  that  will  show  well.  As  any 
one  who  has  marketed  .asparagus  knows,  a  little  pains  iu ' 
bunching  is  well  repaid  in  better  prices  and  quicker  sale. 


Geared  Windmills. 


We  present;  herewith  an  engraving,  with  latest  im¬ 
provements,  of  the  Geared  Windmill  manufactured  by 
the  United  States  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Company, 
at  Batavia,  Ill.  Wo  allude  to  this  matter  as  one  of  in¬ 
terest  to  thousands  of  our  subscribers,  particularly  in 
the  W’est  and  far  West.  We  are  assured  by  those  who 
ought  to  know  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  “when  a. 
majority  of  all  windmills  purchased  by  farmers  and 


dairymen  will  be  geared,  so  they  can  do  their  own  shell¬ 
ing  and  grinding  at  home,  saw  wood,  cut  hay,  foddeiv 
ensilage,  etc,,  etc.,  in  addition  to  pumping  water.”' 
This  accomplished,  and  the  Geared  Windmill  takes  its 
place  as  one  of  the  greatest  modern  labor-saving  inven¬ 
tions.  A  Western  correspondent  writes:  “•  The  thirteen- 
feet  Geared  Mill  is  in  great  demand,  and  is  ample  for  a. 
farmer  owning  one  hundred  and  sixt3'  acres,  and  the 
usual  head  of  stock  on  such  a  farm.”  As  we  have  so  re¬ 
peatedly  said  in  the  past,  settlers  in  the  far  West  are  too- 
apt  to  run  in  debt  for  new  machineiy.  Many  bankrupt 
themselves  by  so  doing.  At  the  same  time,  those  who- 
have  the  means  to  do  so,  should  invest  in  labor-saving- 
contrivances  because  they^  are  labor-saving;  and  then- 
when  they  have  them,  they  should  take  good  care  of  them,. 
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THESE  eHESIEH  WHITE  PiSS  BIWU 


1? 


The  who  sends  the  Isirgest  number  of  subscribers  to  the 

FAKMEKS’  MAOAZlXE  by  M«y  1st,  18S4,  will  receive  a  pair  of 
these  pigs*  8eeond  prize,  «§i  Incubator,  Third  preniiuii],  a  T rio  of 
Wyandotte  Fowls?  also  other  premiums.  {See conditions  in  muKa/ijji.*.) 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  breed  of  hogs  the  reputation  of  wliich.  throughout  our 
whole  country  stands  higher  than  the  Chester  ‘W'hites.  Thcj'liave  short  hesjds.  ^•hort 
legs,  short  haras,  good  shoulders,  and  are  broad  in  the  chest,  giving  them  good 
lungs.  The  whole  body  is  round,  and  of  nice,  plump,  mellow  appearance ;  the  car* 
cass  is  deep;  the  back  perfectly  straight;  hams  and  shoulders  very  broad,  with  line 
bone;  also  One  hair  and  smooth  skin;  the  head  is  broad  but  small.  Thej*  are  in\  a- 
riably  white,  with  lopped  cars.  They  keep  easily,  will  fatten  at  any  age,  and  are 
very  quiet.  Our  yards  contain  the  finest  specimens  of  this  breed  in  the  country. 

“The  Chester  White  Boar  Pig,  which  I  received  from  you  arrived  safe  and  sound. 
It  is  an  elegant  pig,  a  perfect  beauty,  and  1  can  scarcely  see  how  any  improvement 
could  be  made  upon  it.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  purchase.” — SAMUKL 
MILLER.  Smithvillk,  Pa.  ‘T  received  the  pair  of  Chester  White  pigs  promptly. 
They  suit  me  real  well.  They  grow  so  fast.  Everybody  thinks  they  are  the  prettiest 
little  pigs  they  ever  saw.” — ADA^f  REAM.  SuLPHrn  Springs,  6.  “The  Chester 
White  sow  you  sold  me  came  to  hand  all  right,  and  I  am  well  plea.sed  with  your  se* 
lection.  She  is  the  finest  Chester  White  pig  that  was  ever  in  this  county,  and  is  ad¬ 
mired  by  every  one  that  sees  her.” — WM.  STOEHR,  New  Bremen,  Ii.l.  “The  Sow 
came  safely  to  hand,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  her.  She  is  a  fine  pig,  and  all  you 
represented  she  would  bo.  and  more  too.  I  am  obliged.  Have  you  any  more,  say 
two  or  three?”— J.  B.  BROWN,  Centreville,  Md.  “Received  the  pigs  all  right. 
I  am  very  well  pleased  with  them.  Think  the  boar  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere. 
One  of  my  friends  has  already  spoken  for  two  of  them  if  I  have  luck  with  them.  I 
think  you  edit  a  first-class  paper.” — GEO.  FREDERICK.  Letoma.  O.  "The 
Chester  White  sow,  Ladv  Garfield,  has  a  fine  litter  of  ten  pigs.  They  are  admired 
by  all  who  see  them.”— JOHN  W.  THOMPSON,  Amity,  N.  Y.  “The  pair  of  Ches¬ 
ter  Whites  are  the  nicest  pigs  1  ever  saw,  and  every  person  that  has  seen  them 
thinks  they  are  real  beauties.” — ALBERT  KLINE,  SIanok  Dai.e,  Pa. 

(r^Wc  have  fine  pigs  of  all  ages  for  sale  at  all  times ;  also  Berkshires,  Yorkshires, 
and  Poland-Chiuas.  Pure-bred  Poultry  of  all  kinds. 

The  Farmers'  JIagazine  and  Rural  Guide  is  certainly  the  best  farmer's  paper  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  price.  It  contains  16  large  pages ;  has  Departments  for  Horses,  Caitle, 
Cows,  Sheep.  Swine,  Poultry,  Bees,  Fruit  Garden,  and  Household,  and  is  only  35 
cents  per  year.  Do  not  subscribe  for  any  paper  until  you  have  seen  our  price-list,  as 
we  .send  most  publications  at  a  much  lower  price  than  even  the  publishers  themselves. 
Everybody  can  make  money  by  soliciting  subscribers  for  the  Farmers'  Maga/.ine, 
as  we  allow  liberal  cash  commissions,  besides  the  valuable  premiums  mentioned  in 
f.hig  advertisement.  Send  for  free  sample  copy  and  terms  to 

FOTTS  BKOSa,  ]^iirkeeburgr,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 
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Two  Himdred  and  Eiity-oeven  IlkistratioiiE, 

A  Most  Valuable  Work,  full  of  Ideas,  Hints,  Suggestions, 
Plans,  etc.,  by  Practical  Writers,  for  the 

I’ogastractnfM  of  B-iriis  ned  ali  ©iithidldiiigs, 

eiiapters  aro  d.t'Volet’,  amonj*-  otSiet*  subjects,  to  tbe  Sico- 
uoiBiic  Sirectiou  and  ATse  of  Barms,  Beneral  Farm  Barns, 
Oattie  EJarsis  asid  '^tables,  Bairy  BJariss,  Slsecp  Bams  and 
sJicds,  <'aji-r!a?ie  SSoiisos,  Boultry  Houses,  t  isKcrics,  'Jrool 
Houses,  Corn  Houses  anti  Crib.s,  Ee®  Mouses,  Ice  Houses  and 
Too!  <  Jjaanbers,  Uairy  Mouses,  Springs  Honse.s,  Granaries, 
SssJoLe  Blouses,  Bog'  Kennels,  Bird  Houses,  Moot  Cellars 
ahd  liobt 'Houses. 

T1i6  Preservation  of  Fodder  in  Silos. 

The  very  l  /rge  ntmiber  of  Illustrations,  more  than  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  in  all, 
constitute  a  most  important  feature  of  the  work,  presenting  to  the  eye,  as  they 
do,  designs  and  plans  for  every  kind  of  Barns  and'Outbuildiiigs. 

The  proper  and  economical  erection  of  Barns  and  Outbuildings  requires  far 
more  forethought  and  pl.antiing  than  aro  ordinarily  given  to  their  construction. 
A  barn  once  built  i  i  not  readily  moved  or  altered  in  size  cr  shape,  and  the  same 
may  ho  said  of  a  cc'rn-liouse,  a  poultry-house,  or  even  a  pig-pen. 

Illustrated  Works  upon  Burns  and  Out-door  Buildings  have  hitherto  boon  so  ex¬ 
pensive  as  to  limit  their  circulation  to  comparatively  few  in  niiinber.  Tliis  Volume 
of  two  liiiiidred  and  tliirty-five  pages,  and  two  liundred  and  fifty-seven  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Engravings,  is  sold  at  so  moderate  a  price  as  to  be  witliiu  the  reach  of 
all.  Every  professional  builder,  and  every  person,  be  he  farmer  or  otherwise,  who 
desires  to  erect  a  barn,  or  any  outbuilding,  can,  in  this  book,  secure  a  wealth  of 
designs  and  plans  for  a  comparatively  trilling  sum. 

12HO.,  CBOTJS.  .  PUK  E,  FOSI'-Ef AIB,  $1.50. 

OIllN'G!-:  11108  CO. 


0.m0  W.  JUPD,  Pres’t 


Pubiishers,  751  Broadway,  Kew  Yord. 


“  White’s  Patent  Lever  Truss  ”  is  a  perfect  instrument  for 
the  relief  of  Hernia.  The  use  of  steel  spriugs,  so  hurlful, 
is  avoided.  Au  inward  and  upward  power  is  obtained  at  the 
spot  where  it  is  needed.  No  pressure  on  the  back.  Pam¬ 
phlets  free.  PR.  GREGORY,  m  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Iron  Levers.  Steel  Bearings,  Braes  TARS  BEAfhlo 
JOMES*  HE  FAYS  TBaE  FHiEEdiiiail’. 
Sold  on  trial.  Warranta  5  years.  AU  sizes  as  low. 
For  free  book,  addreiiis 

JONES  0E  BlNGNAfiSTSN, 

BISailAilTOS,  K.  ¥. 


velv  pnre  to  Agents  evervwnere  selling 
..iir  Me./ Sil.VhU  3!0t'l,D  WlllTK  WiltE 
{‘LOTIIES-MNE.  Warranted.  Pleases  at  sight. 
Cheap.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Agents 
100  DaVi  $I0  per  day.  Farmers  make  $900  to 

^  ^  .  $i‘i00during  Winter.  Handsome  samples  free. 


Address,  GiRARD  WIRE  MILLS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Co.,  Limited,  u_i__ 
Syracuse, N.Y.  “ 

€i.  G.  rOUNG,  Gen.  Agt.,  42  Cortland  St.,  New  Yor., 


TII^Ka  SPI5SN®  fEUeLESI 


WAilTE 


BnEagaarwBiiyiBiu^BwawCTqiHWi 


...  pi  liST 

WASHEB 


I  Wasraated  S  years,  oatisfaction  gtiarantced  cr  money  refunded.  'Ko 
Incst,  most  EBicieist,  and  I?ura,ble  W^aslser  in  the  trorid, 
1  Has  no  rival,  the  only  machino  that  vrill  icash  perfectly  clean  without  riil)~ 
\bing.  Can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
.  in  a  moment  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  dslicata 
lady  or  child  c-on  do  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
otny  Washer  in  the  -world  that  has  the  Kubber  Bands  on  tbo 
fiffiW'  Rollers,  ■which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  and  injury  to  clothes. 

SfiFPJTC  KetaU price,  88.00. 

fsUESa  El «  HHffill'J  9  SiU  Agents’  sample,  83.50.  Also  the  ceia, 
brated  EtETSTOHE  WRINGERS  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  price. 
Qrcnlara  free.  We  refer  to  editor  cf  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  &ie.  -Pas. 


AMERICAN  RUBBER  PAINT. 

E.  BLUNT,  Manufacturer,  115  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 

The  Amewcam  Ageicultueist,  in  an  article  headed  “The  American 
Buhher  Faint,"  writes: 

Of  late  years  several  substitutes  fir  tbe  ordinary  I.ead  and  Oil  paint  iiave 
been  introduced.  One  of  tbe  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  tb"  American 
Eubber  Paint  wliich  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  Avliich  is  as  good  as  any  article  now  in  tlic  market. 

Greens,  for  Window  Blinds,  etc . 82.50  per  Ga!. 

Other  Shades,  including  Wliite  and  Black .  1.-50  “ 

Roof  I’aint,  Water  Proof .  1.01)  “ 

Until  furltier  Notice,  will  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  orders 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  tbe  cash,  or  will  send  C.  O.  D. 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  insure  expenses.  If 
after  a  proper  trial  tbe  Paint  is  not  all  that  it  Is  represented  to  be,  I  will  return 
the  money,  or  repaint  tbe  bnildlng  at  my  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors, 
Directions,  etc. 


Eas!e.st  riding  Vehsole  iiiadc,- 

Rides  as  easy  0  awith  one  per¬ 
son  as  with  c  ■•-pr  j  iiga 

leugtheu  and  shorten  nceordingto  she  weight 
tiiey  carry.  Equallywelladaptert  to  rough  country 
roads  and  fine  irives  cf  cities.  Manufantured  ana 
sold  by  all  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers, 

HErieY  TIMICE^, 

Patentee,  ST.  L©UiS, 

cHicagiliEl^  AiiOTT  iOeOY  m 


THLK  KEST  KUCiGi-Y 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  MONEY. 
Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  our  different  styles  of  Y'agonSi 
and  Buggies.  THE  H.  H.  BABCOCK  BUGGY  CO., 

Waterto-H’U,  N.  Y.- 


I  Graphite  LiiMcating  Co. 

can. -with  theirgrooved box  packedi 
ivitli  their  Graphite'  omposition,., 
Buccessfnlly  run  tlie  carriages  of 
the  country  without  the  use  sf  olP 
or  grease,  and  without  heating' 
boxes  or  cutting  arms.  One  car¬ 
riage  ■B'ttb  our  Grap  ite  boxes  has 
run  from  l.i  to  SO,  miles  a  day  for  Z' 
years.  Heavv  trucks  run  with 
— - -  Graphite  lioy  sand  grease.  Thrash¬ 

ing,  Mowing,  and  Reaping  Machines,  by  use  of  our  box  and' 
oil,  can  be  Tun  without  heating  or  cutting  inurnals.  The 
brass  crank  box  furnished  byninil  for  *1.  Oil  reduces  fric¬ 
tion  to  0.17,  fat  0.11,  Graphite  and  fat  0.02.  Address 

GRAPHITE  LUBRICATING  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  .1. 
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[Janctary. 


MILL  MANUFACTORY. 

ESTABlLISilEO  1851. 

GRIST  MILLS  OF  FRUIIOR  MM  STORE. 


Pwtable  Mills  for  Farmers.  18  Sizes  and  Styles. 
Jferer  12,000  in  use.  $100,  and  upwards.  Complete 
lull  and  blieller,  $115.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep  in  order. 
Adapted  to  anv  kind  of  snitable  power.  Compb  te  Flouring 
an^i  Corn  Mills,  A  EE  SIZES.  Send  for  Bi  o  ;  on  grind¬ 
ing  mills  and  saw  mills. 

JfORDYKE  k  MARMOW  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

^ar!l  U\i  Ills 

hm  OQRH  SHELTERS. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE, 
Every  Maeliijic  is  fully  IVar- 
rniitcd.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $40. 
Shellers,  $5.  Don't  buy  a  Mill  or 
Slid  lev  until  you  have  seen  onr  ternu 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
liEVINGSTOlV  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgli,  Pa, 


RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS. 

RICJRMOND  IND., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mill  Stones  and  Flouring 
Mill  Machinery. 

We  manufacture  the 
Best  French  Bm’ir 

Corn  &  Feel  Mills 

in  the  country.  Send 
for  description  and 
prices. 

fotato  you  saw  this: 
n  Am»Agriculturi$t. 


THE  ViCTORY 

CORN  MILL. 

IN  THEEE  SIZES. 

I  The  only  Mill  that  is  a  complete 
success  in  grinding  corn  and  cob 
together,  and  for  this  kind  of 

f rinding  we  defy  competition. 

t  also  grinds  oil-cake,  crackers, 
and  all  kinds  of  grain  used  for 
feeding,  and  with  our  cleaning 
attaclimeut  shells  corn  at  the 
rale  of  from  60  to  100  bushels  per 
hour.  Capacity  8, 20  and  35  bush- 
'  els  per  hour.  \Yarran ted  in  every 
respect.  Address 

T.  ROBEFITS,  Springfield,  O. 

Or  WARREN  HARPER,  WiLMiJfGTON,  Dan. 

No.  7  Feed  Mi 

THE  8tb  WONDER  OF  THE  WOKED. 

Don't  fail  to  get  description  be¬ 
fore  buying.  Warranted  to  grind 
faster  and  better  than  any  mill  of 
same  price.  The  liglitest  draft 
mill.  Has  double  force  feed  and 
Cast  Cast  Steel  Crintlcrs. 
We  also  make  Big,  Little,  and 
New  Giants.  The  only  mill  that 
Will  grind  with  liusk  on.  Send 
for  prices  to 

J.  A.  EIEED  &  CO., 
St.  Eouis,  Mo. 

MONARGH  A»!)  YOUlie  HiEHlOA 

Com  and  Oob  Mills 

Only  ti  ills  made  with 
CAST  CAST  STEEL  GRIADERS 
_  Warranted  superior  to 
any  In  use,  for  ail  purpos- 
,^  es.  Will  grind  faster,  run 
“easier  and  wear  longer. 
'Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Also  Hay  Pnsscs.  Corn 

_ .  miurrni- --ijs  Sliellers,  Peed  Cutters, 

Horse  Powers,  etc. 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Manfactured  by. 
WH-TTMAl-l  AemC’C'LT'aBAL  CO..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Harrison’s  STANDARD  (IRIIDIEd  MILLS! 

For  STEAM,  WATER,  WINO, 
HORSE,  or  HANO  POWER. 

Popsewsiug  .great  capacity  and 
durability.  Every  Mill  warranted 
to  do  just  wliat  we  claim  for  it. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Address 

THE  EDWARD  HARRISON 
MILL  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


PORTABLE 
GOBH  &  FEED 

Corn  &  Cob  Mills.  18  sizes,  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  power.  tVarranted  to 
do  as  good  work  as  Buhr  stone,  and  to 
give  satisfaction.  We  guarantee  them 
to  do  all  we  claim  for  them.  Will  give  a 
trial  of  ten  days,  and  if  not  as  repre- 
sented.can  be  returnedat  our  expense. 
Atnei'ican  Grinding  Mill  Co., 
211  S.  Canal  St.,  Cbieago,  Ill. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

GET  THE  BEST  FARM 

GRIST  MILL. 

CASTSTEEL  GRINDING  PARTS. 
Guaranteed  More  Durable. 

TAKE  EESS  POWER  and 
DO  MORE  WORK. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  L  BOYER  &  BRO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mtbs.  op  the  Union  Horse-Power  and  Threshers. 

6»INDT0UR  own  BONE, 

Meal,  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 

in  the  85  HAND  MIEE  (F.  Wilson’s 
Patent  i .  1 00  per  cent,  more  made  in 
poultry.  Also  Power  Mills  andFaraj  Feed 
Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 

UNIVERSAL 


3: 


Pulverizes  everytliing— hard,  soft,  sticky,  and 
gummy.  Grain,  Drug-,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano, 
Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c..  &c.  A  wonderful  ma- 

f»Iiino  ^^rLV  erf ir>tlin«r  Oitfn  fYoIo 


4S  chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  I’eed,  &c.,  &c. 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  I  arm- 
03  ers’  and  Manufacturers’  use— at  lowest  prices. 
jK  Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

!“  34  Cortlaudt  Street,  New  York. 


CORN 

HiLUG! 

(■Wood’s  Patent.) 
ill  shell  one  bushel  of 
Coru  in  4  iniuute.s. 

Wnto  for  circulars  and  full 
particulars  to  manufacturers, 

LehighValley  EmeryWheel  Co» 

LEHIGHTON,  PA. 

E  ¥  A  P  O  g?  ATiic"T¥ylT 

Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  flIAWUF’G  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Pa, 


jim^rifan  Fruit  Drier, 


THE  OLO  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STMOMOWSIIO^iLL 

^7  12iT 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  m.ake. 

17  Sizes-l  to  40  H.  Power 

Adopted  by  U.S.|rov. 
at  forts  anci  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading-  II. 

II.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celelirated  I  X  I.  Feed  Mill, 

which  can  ho  r\in  hv  nnv  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  ofG  to  25 bushels  per  hour, according  to  tpiality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Pend  for  Catalogue  and  Price-I.ist.  Adrlress 

U.  S,  WIND  EHGINE  &  P'JtflP  CO.  BATAVIA  ILL. 


BALDWIN'S  IMPROVED  ENSILAGE  &  FEED  CUTTER. 

STRONGEST,  SIMPEE8T  AND  BEST. 

Tlioroughly  tested  during 
last  four  seasons,  for  Cut¬ 
ting  Ensilage,  and  proved  a 
perfect  success.  The  lead¬ 
ing  Cutter  for  last  sixteor 
years  for  cutting  all  kind's 
of  dry  and  green  fodder. 
Power  cutters  have  Bald¬ 
win’s  Safety  Fly  Wheel; 
the  only  reliable  wlieel 
made.  13  Sizes  for  hand 
and  power.  Send  for  il¬ 
lustrated  circulars  con¬ 
taining  description,  prices 
and  testimonials, 
f'.  Pierpout  &  Co., 
Mfrs.,  New  Haven,  Cona. 


THE  ROSS  CUTTERS. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAB 
OF  ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS 

Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Mention  American  Agriculturist. 


W.  S.  BLUNT, 

100  Beekman  Street, 
New  V  ork,  Manuf  r  of  the 


“ Universal ”  and  “Lotus” 

“NOISELESS” 

Force  Pumps. 

Mushroom  Strainers, 

Sand  Chambers, 
Deep  Well  Pumps, 

Garden  Engines. 
Orders  received,  and  rumps  fitted 
complete  and  ready  to  be  put  InW 
the  deepest  wells. 

Full  supply  of  Hose.  Iroa 
Pipe,  and  Brass  Goods. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


THE  CHEAPEST 

Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Especially  adapted  for  Spraying  Fruit 
Trees,  AVatering  Gardens  and  Lawns, 
and  was’jlug  Carriages.  Will  throw  a 
steady  stream  60  feet.  Can  he  applied 
to  any  service  tliat  a  Cistern  or  Fores 
Pump  can  be  used  for.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

IN  USE  IN  EVERT  State  and  Territory  of 
-.a  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
M.LLce.^  C  been  made  by  us  for  15  years, and  has 
!tavia^  never  blown  down  without  tower 
"■  breaking,  a  record  no  other  mil  l  can 

show.  MIJJ.S^ENT  ON  80  I>AYS  TEST 
TIilAE.  I5EST  EEE1>  MILLS,  CORN 
SHELLERS,  ETC.  G001>  AOENTS 
\  WANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat* 
1  alogu^free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
t  ANjOFEER  mill  CO.  jBataria,  Kane  COiUL 


Tie  WatertBfn 


THE  BEST  IN  USE 
Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  A 
H.  H.  BABCOCK 
BUGGY  CO.. 
Successors  to  H .  H.  Babcock 
&  Sons,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERECBNS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
Instructions  furen  etinsrsent  with  the  first 
mill.  All  M’ind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’ Wind  Mill  &Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


OLD  RELSABLE  STOVER. 

Wp  Manufacture  the  Stover  Pumping 
AVindniill,  as  well  as  Geared  Windmills  of 
all  sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shellers, 
Saws.  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders,  operated 
,  , ,  by  Pumping  'Windmills.  Corn  and  Coo 

Donhlo.faoed  Grinders  with  Sweep,  and  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators.  tVrite  for  Catalogue  and  Agencies. 
FKEEPOItT  MACHINE  CO.. 

Freeport,  III.,  U.  8.  A. 
Sole  Owners,  Proprietors,  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Stover  lYlnd  Mill  for  the  United  States. 


TTnexceiied  for  Ac¬ 
curacy  &  Durability. 
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ATI 

A  I  LAOwosiics 

BNDIANAPOLaS*  BSMDm  U.S.A. 

MANUFAOTUBERS  OF 

STEIM  E^tSI^ES 
po  B0iLEEiS. 

CARRY  ENGINESand  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMCniATF  OH  IVFRY  '^ 


DEDERICK’S  HAY^  PRESSES. 

tC  the  customer 

kecpiusthcoue 

„o9N^’ 


P.  t(.  DEOERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 


ADAMS 


SHELLERS. 


HAND 


ONE,  TWO,  FOUR  OR  EIGHT  HORSE 

HOUSE  PO  WEBS. 

BELT  or  GEARED 

FEED  GRmDEES. 

Pumping  or  Power 


MARSEILLES  MF&.  CO, 


CULTIVATOES. 

MARSEILLES, 

La  Salle  Co..IlEnoi6« 


HPlMUREMiMB 

PULVERIZER 
COMBINED. 


&reate8t 

Ae^'lciiltural  invention 
oftlieAeci  i»uve8  90  percent-,  of  labor,  l>oublea 
the  value  of  the  Manure.  Spreads  evenly  all 
kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 
time  required  by  hand.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 
KiCM-P  &  liXri£pKK  MF’ir  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y* 


THE  CARLEY 

SftWililLL 


SYRACUSE.  N.V. 


$EMO  f  ilR  ‘ 


Hege’s  Improved  Circular  Saw  Mills 

■with  universal  Log  lieam,  g 


*'  auii  ua,t.T\..Ou.A  xJKf^  t .r ^  W 

liectilinear,  simultaneous  g  2. 
Set  works,  and  Double  g " 
Eccentric  Friction  Feed.  g“ 
•a  o' 


Manofacturedby  Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  N.  C. 


tuuyrseu  ny  Hiram  simey  «  uo.,  u.  ai.  j-eiiv  oc  v.o„ 

Plant  Seed  Co.,  Henry  A.  Dreer,  ,1.  M. 
McCullough  8  Sons,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons.  J.  L.  Breck  &  Sons, 
IT.  S.  Agricultural  Dep’t.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prices .  Nos.  1  and  2,  $^.25 ;  No.  3.  $2.50,  Express  prepaid. 
Ask  your  Hardware  Dealer  for  them.  ^  ‘ 

MILTON  SIEVE  CO.,  Limited,  Milton,  Pa, 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

FLORIDA, 

AND  THE 

GAME  WATER  BIRDS 

of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Lakes  of 
.  the  Fnited  States* 

1L,I,USTRATE». 

■With  a  full  account  of  the  sporting  along  our  seashores  and 
inland  waters,  and  remarks  on  breech-loaders  and  hammer- 
less  guns. 

BY  ROBERT  BARNWELX,  ROOSEVELT. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PKICE,  POST-PAID.  $2.00. 

Every  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who  wishes- 
to  know  about  Florida,  or  contemplates  going  there  this 
winter,  should  not  fail  to  send  for  this  entertaining  volume. 


IN  PRESS. 


OF  THE 


HOETHEEU  STATES  AND  BSITISK 
PROVINCES. 


WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  Fisheries  of 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  to¬ 
gether  with  Sim'ple  Direc¬ 
tions  forTying  Artificial 
Flies,  etc.,  etc. 

BY  ROBERT  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT.. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 


Superior  Fishing;  ; 

OR, 

The  Striped  Bass,  Trout,  Black  Bassj.  ; 
and  Bine  Fish  ©f  the  Northern  States^  | 

BY  ROBERT  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT..  [ 
CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00.  I 


New  Bcvised  Edition  of  the  Sports¬ 
man’s  t'ompantoii. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  illustrated  witli  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and 
over  eighty  illustrations.  Price  Ten  Cents. 

I?  oral  Fataios^ne. 

New  Edition.  80  Pages,  describing  over  200  of  our  differ¬ 
ent  publications  on  Out-door  Life.  ]25  Illustrations.. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage. 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  32mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  bimdred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses. 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  for¬ 
warding  by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  JPublisliers,  and; 
asking  for  it. 

Publishers,  BA¥ID  W.  JUDD,  PreSa 

7.>a  BBEOAIJWAY,  AEW  YOifK. 
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humbugs  that  have  received  attention  in  these  col¬ 
umns.  In  fact,  now  and  then  one  turns  up  that  got 
its  quietus  herein  twenty  years  ago  or  more.  Human 
nature  changes  slowly  as  a  whole.  Those  who  have 
had  their  “  eye  teeth  cut”  pass  away  and  the  now 
crop  comes  forward  to  go  through  the  same  process ; 
some  never  get  through  with  it.  The  swindlers  are  not 
all  fertile  enough  in  invention  to  get  up  new  dodges, 
though  some  are  quite  expert  at  it;  and  the  old  hands 
often  think  it  will  do  to  try  the  old  tricks  upon  new  dogs. 
So  it  conies  to  pass  that  we  have  to  often  take  in  hand  an 
old  offender  or  a  new  one  in  his  cast-off  suit.— Further, 
many  new  readers  are  not  so  familiar  as  our  old  friends 
with  some  of  the  phases  of  swindling,  and  with  some  of 
those  which  have  but  recently  been  found  in  our  Rogues’ 
Gallery.  The  latter  will  bear  with  us,  then,  if  they  seem 
to  see  the  return  upon  the  stage  of  some  familiar  faces. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT. 

Even  those  who  have  so  long  read  these  columns  as 
to  think  themselves  proof  against  imposition  are 
not  always  so.— A  farmer  living  near  by  called  last  week 
at  our  office  to  bring  in  a  club  of  subscribers,  which 
he  had  gathered,  as  for  many  years  past,  and  to  talk 
over  some  farm  matters.  He  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a 
sensible  and  business-like  farmer.  We  know  he  is 
intelligent,  for  he  has  read  this  journal  for  thirty  years, 
and  as  he  reads,  thinks,  observes  and  studies  his  busi¬ 
ness  we  can  always  learn  something  at  least  from  him. 
Well,  after  an  interview  mutually  pleasant— it  was  to  us 
—he  left.  Later  in  the  day  he  returned  for  a  little  private 
conversation.  To  our  surprise  even  he  had  fallen 
among  the  rascals  who  prey  upon  strangers,  even 
“THE  BANCO  STEEREItS.” 

It  was  the  old,  old  story.  A  suave  young  ipA  well 
dressed,  came  up  and  called  him  by  name.  He  professed 
to  be  the  son  of  a  neighbor  of  our  friend,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  a  prominent  eilizen  of  life  county  who  had  several 
sons,  and  one  or  more  of  them  in  the  city.  The  Banco 
man  claimed  to  be  one  of  these  sous— “  was  in  a  bank 

was  happy  to  meet  an  old  neiglibor  of  his  boy¬ 
hood,”  in  short  was  very  agreeable.  He  soon  brought  in 
adroitly  his  good  luck  in  drawing  two  large  tine  pictures, 
and  would  his  country  friend  like  to  see  them,  and  indeed 
take  one  homo,  as  he  had  only  room  for  one.— Down  a 
side  street,  and  up  stairs  to  an  office  where  very  solemn 
men  were  in  attendance,  our  affable  man  was  informed 
by  the  solemn  attendants  that  there  was  $500  waiting  for 
him  from  a  recent  “  drawing”  for  a  charitable  and  relig¬ 
ious  ohjrct,  of  course.  There  were  some  tickets  with 
numbers  and  stars  on  them— a  regular  “I  win,  you 
lose  ”  arrangement.  Our  friend  took  a  ticket  and  won 
and  then— he  lost.  Having  no  ready  money  to  pay  the 
loss  he  gave  his  check,  and  departed  a  wiser  man.  He 
called  to  privately  tell  us  what  he  had  paid  for  the  lesson, 
and  to  express  his  surprise  that  after  reading  all  our 
warnings,  hw  should  be  thus  taken  in,  and  to  urge  our  re¬ 
peating  the  warnings  until  no  reader  could  forget  them. 
Perhaps  this  narrative  will  save  some  others.  At  our 
suggestion  he  telegraphed  his  bank  to  refuse  the  check. 
In  this  case  the  loss  was  but  a  few  dollars  of  money  in 
hand,  but  he  feels  most  the  loss  of  confidence  in  himself. 
“  He  felt  that  a  man  like  him,  old  enough  to  have  cut 
several  sets  of  eye  teeth,  should  be  taken  in  like  a  green 
horn  was  quite  too  much.” — We  do  not  think  it  shows 
so  much  greenness  on  his  part,  as  the  skill  and  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  the  swindler.  “  Why,”  said  our  friend,  “  he  came 
right  up  to  me  as  if  he  had  known  me  all  of  his  life,  and 
as  there  are  many  of  his  name  in  our  county  I  tried  to 
recollect  him.”— We  hardly  need  to  repeat  our  oft-given 
advice  ;  in  travelling,  as  well  as  in  cities,  and  elsewhere, 

KEPBL  THE  ADVANCES  OF  STRANGERS. 


Tlie  Union  B>ctective  Agency. 

When  the  circular  of  this  “  Agency”  came  we  looked  at 
the  bottom  for  “  Cincinnati.”  But  New  York  claims  her 
share.  This  “  Agency”  will  make  “secret  inquiries  of 
every  nature”  in  “ every  county  in  the  United  States.” 
Any  one  can  be  a  member  by  “  filling  out  the  enclosed 
blank  and  forward  it  with  .$5.00  at  once.”  Indeed,  the 
circular  before  us  is  devoted  more  to  telling  how  to  send 
that  $5.00  than  to  defining  the  duties  of  the  members. 


Uolici-ics  Merc  mi«l  'l’lie«*c. 

Ho  long-time  reader  need  to  be  told  that  we  regard  lot¬ 
teries,  even  when  fairly  managed,  as  prejudicial  to  the 
ivelfare  of  the  community.  The  fact  that  many  give 
their  money  in  order  that  a  few,  who  do  nothing  to  de¬ 
serve  it,  may  draw  prizes,  makes  it  one  of  the  meanest 
forms  of  gambling.  By  law,  all  letters  and  circulars  re¬ 
lating  to  lotteries  are  excluded  from  the  mails.  But  that 
“  Royal”  concern  at  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  Congress,  still  sends  its  schemes  far  and 
wide.  It  would  seem  that  Congress,  with  a  proper  re¬ 
gard  for  its  own  dignity,  should  ti.id  a  way  to  put  a  stop 
to  this.  Isn’t  it  rathei  hard  on  our  own  swindlers  to  ho 
shut  out  from  the  mails,  while  the  “Royal”  chaps,  the 
“Bluo-noscs,”  cau  flood  the  country  with  circulars, 
tickets,  apd  schemes  of  their  lotteries  over  the  border? 


“  Sprsjts  to  Catcli 

The  cashier  of  a  bank  in  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,  informs  us 
that  a  farmer  presented  a  dollar  bill,  asking  if  it  was  gen¬ 
uine.  After  close  examination  the  teller  pronounced  the 
bill  good.  The  farmer  received  it  in  a  letter,  which  of¬ 
fered  him  any  quantity  of  the  same  stuff,  fully  equal  to 
the  sample.  The  cashier  says  that  the  bill  is  no  doubt 
genuine ;  hut  that  the  recipient  “  did  not  bite,”  and  is 
one  dollar  better  off. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  all  humbugs  is  the  offering  of,  or 
rather  pretending  to  offer,  counterfeit,  or  “  (iueer” 
money.  It  has  been  thoroughly  worked,  and  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  guises,  yet  they  still  come.  One  circular, 
purporting  to  be  sent  by  Chas.  Hayden,  7-14  Sixth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  is  more  blasphemous  than  any  we  have 
before  seen.  Its  appeals  to  the  Deity  in  asserting  the 
truth  of  its  claims  are  enough  to  make  one  shudder. 


ISiiperfluous  Hair. 

A  correspondent  in  Ohio  asks  our  opinion  of  the  circu¬ 
lar  of  a  Philadelphia  “  University  Chemical  Preparation” 
for  removing  hair  from  the  face,  arms,  etc.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  preparation  is  not  poisonous  and  “  is  based  upon 
the  unerring  natural  laws  of  matter,  and  can  never  fail.” 
As  we  have  not  seen  this  preparation  we  can  only  judge 
of  it  on  general  principles.  It  has  no  right  to  call  itself  a 
“University  Chemical  Preparation,”  as  no  “  university” 
has  anything  to  do  with  it.  Being  false  in  its  title,  we 
have  a  right  to  suspect  that  its  claims  are  equally  false. 
But  why  remove  the  hair  ?  Removal  will  only  stimulate 
future  growth.  Some  of  the  most  estimable  ladies  of  our 
acquaintance  are  thus  annoyed,  but  they  have  the  good 
sense  to  know  that  the  regard  in  which  they  are  held  by 
•  their  friends  is  not  affected  by  a  few  hairs  'upon  the  face. 


'I'lic  B'ljad.  «>i‘  “  UjiBiii  W.” 

Flemming  &  Marion,  claiming  to  be  brokers  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  notlongago  flooded  the  country  with  their  circulars, 
showing  that  an  easy  road  to  fortune  was  to  subscribe 
to  their  “Fund  W.,”  and  allow  them  to  speculate  with 
the  money.  At  one  time  these  circulars  were  sent  us  in 
great  numbers  by  our  readers,  who  asked  our  advice 
about  subscribing.  Suddenly  the  “Fund  W.”  circulars 
ceased  to  come.  The  Post  Office  Department  refused  to 
allow  Flemming  &  Marion  to  do  business  through  the 
mails,  and  as  a  consequence  the  firm  came  to  grief,  and 
the  “  Fund  W.”  could  not  be  operated.  One  of  the  firm 
went  to  Canada  to  avoid  arrest,  but  found  he  “  was 
wanted  ”  by  creditors  there.  Escaping  from  the  officers 
of  the  Dominion,  he  took  refuge  in  Dakota,  hut  was  ar¬ 
rested  there ;  at  last  accounts  he  was  awaiting  trial  in 
Illinois  upon  a  charge  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses.  Wo  shall  probably  hear  no  more  of  “  Fund  W.” 


“  Storm,  glasses,”  So  Called. 

A  Postmaster  in  N.  C.,  writes  us  that  parties  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  oft'ered  to  send,  for  a  certain  sum, 
“  a  Thermometer  and  Storm  Glass  combined.”  The  par¬ 
ties  offering  the  affair  having  sold  out,  their  successors 
propose  to  send  the  instrument  for  fifty  cents  additional. 
The  N.  C.  Postmaster  asks  if  this  is  not  a  case  for  our 
Humbug  Column.  This  whole  “  Storm  Glass,”  or 
“  Weather  Glass  ”,  ljusiness,  is  a  humbug.  The  so-called 
“  instrument”  consists  of  a  thermometer,and  a  tube  about 
six  inches  long,  and  as  large  as  one’s  little  finger,  con¬ 
taining  a  liquid.  It  is  claimed  that  this  liquid  becomes 
cloudy  when  a  storm  is  at  hand,  and  when  it  clears,  fine 
weather  is  to  be  expected.  The  liquid  is  diluted  alcohol, 
holding  in  solution  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  other  salts.  A 
maker  of  excellent  thermometers  in  the  suburbs  of  New 
York,  a  few  years  ago  proposed  to  add  these  “  Storm 
Glasses”  to  his  thorinometers.  He  sent  us  two  of 
the  instruments  for  trial,  and  after  a  few  days, 
called  at  our  residence  in  the  country,  to  learn  the 
result.  When  he  came,  both  instruments  showed  that 
clear  weather  was  prevailing.  We  then  placed  one  of 


the  instruments  in  the  refrigerator,  and  soon  had  a  viO' 
lent  storm  predicted,  while  the  other  remained  as  clear 
as  before.  This  showed  that  the  “Storm  Glass”  is  only 
affected  by  temperature.  When  the  liquid  it  contains  is 
cooled,  the  salts  crystalize,  and  it  becomes  cloudy.  As 
a  weather  indicator,  it  is  quite  worthless.  Our  ther¬ 
mometer  maker,  being  an  honest  man,  did  not  add  the- 
“Storm  Glass”  to  his  instruments. 


'I’lie  fiSliitd  'I'lie  BSliiid. 

If  Messrs.  Chas.  Prudit  &  Co.,  German,  .Mo.,  are  not? 
humbugs,  they  are  unfortunate  in  their  manner  of  adver¬ 
tising.  C.  P.  &  Co.,  have  evidently  come  into  possession 
of  a  small  iirinting  press,  and  know  very  little  about 
using  it.  Their  circular  has  the  merit  of  brevity ,  and  is 
printed  in  large  type,  on  a  small  sheet  of  note  paper. 
It  reads : 

“WE  Being  informed  oF  your  GOOD  &  Reliable' 
Standing  in  Business  This  Induces  us  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  you  by  Letter  We  would  be  glad  to  Initiate 
you  in  a  New  pleasent  and  very  Profitable  Business  it 
is  Something  ENTIRELY  NEW  nothing  to  sell  or 
peddle  No  other  Firm  in  THE  U  S  DEvotEd  TO' 
THE  B  usiness  Arail  yourself  of  this  offer— &  we' 
will  pay  you  a  Salary  ip  you  work  for  us  only  during 
yours  pare  moments  prom  $5  to  $50  Per  month  ac¬ 
cording  to  YOUR  Service  Return  us  this  letter 
with  only  a  $1  Bill  or  stamps  &  we  will  send  you 
FREE  by  mail  our  Complete  Working  Outfit  You 
can  then  work  For  us  or  yourself  Regular 

Price  $5  This  offer  is  good  tor  30  Days  For  our' 
Fair  Dealing  SEE  MO  Directory  Here  write  Ad. 
dREss  Don’t  ask  for  decription  of  Outfit  We  only 
initiate  Purchaser.” 

This  is  a  curiosity  in  the  way  of  a  circular.  We  have- 
given  it  li(erati?n— and  were  about  to  say  punctatim,  only 
it  don’t  punctate  at  all.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  -‘pepper  and  salt  ”  in  the  whole  mess.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  the  Colorado  Postmaster  was  in  doubt  as 
to  its  contents. 


Blow  IPostiiiasK-rs  arc  'I'cMiptc<l» 

A  personal  friend,  who  is,  as  was  his  father  before  him. 
Postmaster  in  a  small  rural  district,  in  New  Y’'ork  State, 
sends  us  a  circular  to  show  the  offers  made  to  Postmas¬ 
ters.  A  concern,  which  modestly  calls  itself  nothing  less- 
than  the  ‘-World's  Dispensary  Medical  Association,” 
asks  our  Postmaster  friend  to  furnish  (on  a  blank 
enclosed  for  the  purpose),  -‘the  name  of  every  per¬ 
son  whom  you  know  to  be  suffering  from  any  chronic  or 
lingering  disease  (however  slight  it  may  be),  indicating 
also,  if  known  to  you,  what  the  disease  is,  or  has  been 
pronounced  by  home  physicians  ;  also  the  names  of  all 
other  people^  not  to  include  more  than  two  in  any  one 
family,  and  omitting  the  names  of  physicians.  [We 
should  say  so,  Eds.],  and  only  including  those  who  ob¬ 
tain  their  mail  through  your  office.”  The  Postmaster 
who  does  this,  is  oft'ered  some  kind  of  a  book,  and  he  has 
also  a  ‘-  numbered  receipt,”  good  for  one  of  the  presents, 
valued  at  from  twenty-five  cents  to  six  tiiousand  dollars, 
‘-in  our  next  Grand  Distribution.”  Here  is  an  offer  to  the 
Po-itmaster  to  sell  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  of  his 
patrons,  and  also  to  take  a  chance  in  a  -'  Distribution,” 
which  is  but  another  name  for  a  lottery-,  which  is  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  law  of  the  State,  and  shut  out  from  the 
mails  he  handles.  This  ‘-Dispensary”  concern  also, 
wishes  Postmasters  to  send  lists  of  people  afflicted  w-ith 
all  sorts  of  diseases.  If  other  Postmasters  will  so  far 
violate  the  proprieties  as  to  comply  with  the  requests 
made  in  the  circular,  sent  out  by  this  “Dispensary,”  the 
Post  Office  Department,  under  its  present  head  at  least, 
will  soon  dispense  with  their  services.  The  concern  says, 
“  We  want  the  names  of  all  invalids.”  When  you  tempt 
Postmasters  into  taking  part  in  a  lottery,  we  are 
tempted  to  say,  -‘ Physician  (if  you  happen  to  be  one), 
heal  thyself.” 


“  Tlic  'W'oia«lei-rsil  'Free  ISeuia  oT 
Mexieo.” 

Sometimes  one  is  unfortunate  in  the  style  of  his  adver¬ 
tisement.  The  “  'I’l'ce  Bean”  was  advertised  by  a  party 
in  Wisconsin  in  a  manner  that  made  us  suspect  that  it 
was  the  same  plant  which  was  offered  a  few  years  ago- 
from  a  small  town  in  Tennessee  as  a  -‘Tree  Pen.”  In 
our  notice  of  the  “'free  Bean,”  in  November  last,  we 
asked  those  who  had  tried  it  to  send  us  specimens.  The 
responses  have  been  numerous;  they  indicate  that  there 
are  at  least  two,  possibly  three,  distinct  beans  claiming 
to  be  “tree” -like  in  their  growdh.  The  correspondence 
relating  to  these  “  'Pree  Beans”  is  already  large,  and  the 
specimens  sent  vary  from  a  few  beans  in  an  envelopeto- 
the  whole  plants  in  a  box.  Weave  warranted  in  saying 
that  the  “  'Pree  Bean”  ofl’ered  by  the  dealer  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  is  a  bean,  and  a  very  prolific  one.  As  to  its  Mexican 
origin  and  its  real  value,  as  well  as  that  of  similar 
beans,  we  may  have  something  more  to  say  hereaft-  r. 
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[Januaby, 


AEarket  Grardeners, 

And  all  who  want  good,  fresh  seeds  cheap,  direct  from  the 
farm,  are  requested  to  send  for  my  Seed  Catalogue  for  1884. 
There  are  no  better  or  cheaper  seeds.  Catalogue,  with  di¬ 
rections  for  cultivation,  free.  Please  send  for  it.  Address, 
JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Parm,  Rochester,  H.  T. 

THE  PEEFECI 

HATCHER  and  BROODER. 

Is  the  Leading  and  Standard  Apparatus  of  the 
World  For  Hatching  and  Ifaising  Poultry.  It  is 

aimple  and  easy  to  manage.  Absolutely  reliable.  Perfectly 
nelf-regulating,  and  never  fails  to  hatch. 

PERFECT  HATCHER  CO. 

Eliuira,  NEW  York. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper. 


Wewill  sendyouawatchorachain 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS,  C.O.D.,  to  be 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Wa««  Warranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Pure  bred  recorded  Po- 
1  md  China  Swine.  Pigs 
all  ages  for  sale,  in  pairs 
or  trios,  not  akin.  Write 
for  what  you  want.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Reduced  rates  by 

express.  _ 

JOHN  B.  HOWE, 
Seneca,  Ills. 


Mention  this  paper. 


Devoted  to  Fishing,  Brook,  River, 
Lake  and  Sea. 

The  only  journal  of  its  kind  in  Am- 
t  ■sinTYT/Y  A  »Y  erica.  Essays  hy  the  best  angling 
A  M  h.n  II  ;  /l  writers,  and  Fishing  Reports  from 
xl-iJJ-UXI.  every  section  of  the  IT.  S. and  Canada. 

Suhscription,  $3.00  a  year.  Published 
every  Saturday.  Specimen  copies 
sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Address. 
WM.  C.  HARRIS,  Editor  and  Mana¬ 
ger,  251  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 


ANGLER. 


s 


EVERAL  HMDRED  TIRGIWIA 

FARMS  CHEAP.  Climatemlld.  Society  and  schools 
good.  Taxes  low.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

C.  D.  EPES,  Nottoway  C.  H.,  Va. 


THE  CHICAGO  COMBINED  PATENT 

Flexible  Harrow  and  Grain  Cultivator. 

aAll  Teeth.  Steel  Brat  imple- 
fment  in  use.  Uneo.ualed  as  a 
Jsod  harrow  and  pulverizer. 

I  Works  equally  well  in  grow- 
I  ing  Wheat,  I’otatoes  or  young 
jccrn.  Adds  6  to  10  bushels  per 
Eacre  to  the  yield.  25  to  60 
J  acres  per  day  cultivated  by 
lone  team.  Will  pay  for  itself 
in  one  year.  Send  tor  Illustrated  Price  List. 

The  Chicago  Flexible  Harrow  Co.,  Sole  Proprietors  and 
Manufacturers,  85  to  41  Indiana  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

%\i  Drutfdj  S'pvtdjfnJic. 

Sliifmevfiamfcit  ifi  fpcjictl  ouf  bit  Sbatfacbt 
gclcnft,  bay  bic  .^cvniiggebcr  bc«  American  Agri- 
eulturist  nui^  cin  wcvlbsollc^  hiib 

SlcfcrbauvSounial  untcv  bcm  Slitcl 

5lmci*ifrtutfdjcr  5lgriciilturift 

bubitstvfii.  2J?it  bcm  fobicitii  I’oii  Dbcbaftcuren 
itiib  ben  bollfommencn  Eimiditungcn  fiir  3)nblifalioncit 
bicftr  Slvt  fuib  ftc  im  ©lanbc,  i^r 

Pradjtigcs  bcutfdiee 

fiir  uur  $1.50  bo§  Sctljr 

ju  licfcni.  SIu§crbcm  crbnU  jcbcr  3lbonntnt  tin  bcrr* 
licbcd  fflilb;  tin  600  ©citcn  finvfed  boUjlnnbigcd  cnglt* 
fcbeS  ®iftiondr. 

(giuc  ^roBcnummcr 

bcS  „5lmtvifniui(bcn  Slgricnlturifl"  inivb  fret  on  jtben 
borum  5Ecicbfu(^cnbtn  ucvfcbidt.  (£?  i|l  gernbe  bod  aJ?o» 
gajin  fiir  bic 

garni,  bcit  ®ortfu  nub  bie  lianSIjoItuug 

nnb  bod  cinjige  feiner  SIrt  in  bentfeber  ©prodie  ber 
SBelt.  —  SBenn  ©it  glonbtn,  bog  3brc  gfck'ibc  boroiif 
obonniren  murben,  fenben  ©it  beren  9iamcn  on  bie 
unten  jlcbenbe  Sibreffc  nnb  tine  9)robenummcr  inirb 
frei  on  Tie  verfebidt-  Slid  ®cWenf  fiir  einen  grennb 
in  5Iinerifo  obtr  ©cutfililonb  miirbe  bod  Sonrnol  fidj 
old  bdcbjl  miOitommeu  enneifen.  9lbrcfnrt 

Orange  Judd  Co.,  David  W.  Judd, pm  t 

751  Broadway,  New  York.. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  you  can  get  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Century  Afoyazine,  for  $1.93;  to  Harper’s  Monthly  for  $1.57;  io  Harper's  , 
Bazar  and  Harper's  WeeTAy  for  $1.98  each;  to  the  Atlantic  for  $1.98;  to  St.  Nicholas  for  $1.27;  to  The  Youth's  Companion 
for  47  cents;  to  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  for  seven  cents— and  to  any  other  periodical  In  the  world  at  equally  aston¬ 
ishing  discounts  from  the  regular  prices?  These  rates  are  actually  given  to  all  subscribers  of  the  above,  if  taken  at  the 
same  time  with  THE  CONTINENT  [Judge  Tourgee’s  Weekly  Magazine].  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
combinations  we  make  to  those  subscribing  at  once: 


COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 


The  Continent,  $1,  and  The  Century,  $4 . 

The  Continent.  $t,  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $4 . 

The  Continent,  $4,  and  Harper’s  Baza:-,  $4 . 

The  Coniinent,  $4,  and  Harper's  Weekly,  $4 . 

The  Continent,  $4,  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  $4 . 

The  Continent,  .$4,  and  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  $6 . 

The  Continent,  $1,  and  North  American  Review,  $5. . 

The  Continent,  $4,  and  Forest  and  Stream,  $4 . 

The  Continent,  $4,  and  The  Nation,  ,$3 . 

The  Continent,  $i,  and  The  Critic,  $3, . 

The  Continent,  $4,  and  Eipplucott’s  Magazine,  $3, . 

The  Continent.  $4,  and  Golden  Days.  $3, . 

'The  Continent.  $1,  and  Congregationalist,  $3 . 

The  Continent,  $4,  and  Christian  Fiuoii,$3, . 

The  Continent,  $4,  and  Zion’s  Herald,  $2.50, . 

The  Continent,  $1,  and  St.  Nicholas,  $3 . 

The  Continent,  $4,  and  New  Tori.  Semi-Weekly  Tribune,  $3,. 

The  Continent,  $4,  and  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  $2 . 

The  Continent,  $4,  and  Art  Interchange,  $2 . 

The  Continent,  .$4,  and  Youth’s  Companion,  $1.75, . 

The  Continent,  $4,  and  Scientific  American,  $3.2 ', . 

The  Continent,  $1,  and  Phrenological  Journal,  $2, . 


Regular 

Rate. 

By  Single 
Copies. 

Our  Price 
for  the  two 

$8.00 

$0.40 

S5.98 

8.00 

9.40 

s.-ir 

8.00 

10.40 

.'5.98 

8.00 

10.40 

5.98 

8.00 

9.40 

,5.97 

10.01) 

11.20 

8.69 

9.00 

11.20 

6.90 

8.00 

10.40 

5.89 

7  00 

10.40 

5.-55 

7.(10 

10.40 

5.48 

7  00 

8.20 

5.21 

7.00 

— 

5.19 

7.00 

■ 

5.27 

7.00 

— 

4.99 

6.50 

7.00 

”8.20 

4.77 

5.27 

7.00 

— 

5.00 

6.00 

— 

4.07 

6.00 

7.70 

4.5.^ 

5.75 

4.47 

7.20 

10.40 

5.47 

6.00 

8.20 

4.27 

A  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Are  expended  every  year  by  the  American  people  for  their  periodical  literature,  with  very  little  idea  of  economy  in  the 
transaction,  such  as  business  wisdom  dictates  in  the  wholesale  purchase  of  other  commodities.  The  above  offers  give  the 
individual  purchaser  the  advantages  of  wiiolesale  rates,  with  no  agents  or  middlemen  of  any  kind— the  subscriber  get¬ 
ting  the  whole  advantage.  The  list  given  above  is  only  an  example  of  what  we  are  prepared  to  offer  to  all  who  include 
THE  CONTINENT  in  their  lists.  If  you  are  going  to  take  any  of  the  periodicals  named,  or  any  others,  submit  your 
list  for  our  estimate.  It  will  defy  competition. 

As  to  THE  CONTINENT  itself,  the  New  York  Observer  says  :  “  It  ranks  in  literary  merit  and  artistic  quality  with 
the  best  and  oldest-established  magazines  In  the  country  ;”  and  the  poet  Wliittier  said,  In  renewing  his  subscription  :  “It 
has  more  than  fulfilled  its  promises ;  1  cannot  do  without  it.’’  THE  CONTINENT  has  been  lavish  of  promises,  and 
has  fulfilled  every  one.  It  will  fulfill  these.  We  are  glad  to  answer  inquiries.  Let  us  know  what  j-ou  want.  Specimen 
Copies  senton  application. 

Subscriptions  to  THE  CONTINENT  and  other  periodicals  may  begin  with  any  number  of  either.  Re  sure  and  state 
when  you  want  each  to  begin.  Remit  by  draft  or  money  order.  The  NEW  POSTAL  NOTES  are  just  out,  and  will  be 
found  very  convenient  in  remitting  odd  sums  of  money.  The  above  figures  are  “  odd’’  enough ;  that  is,  because  they  are 
figured  down  to  the  lowest  cent  for  your  advantage. 

SUBS014IBE  NOW! 

ADDRESS : 

THE  CONTINENT,  36  S.  Elemtti  St.,  Pla, 


STAITDARD  RURAL  BOOKS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company. 
751  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  hooks  will  ha  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Carden. 

Allen’s  (R.  L,  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.  ..  .$*  SI 

Bailey’s  The  Book  of  Ensilage .  1  01 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  New  and  Revised  Edition .  2  SI 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  76 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  aud  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Curtiss  on  VVheat  Culture .  . .  .  M 

Farming  for  Profit .  S  7S 

Fitz’s  Sweet  Potato  Culture . Paper.  40 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  E.-says  by  practical  growers.]  SO 

French’s  Farm  Draiuage .  1  60 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  SI 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  SI 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  SI 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  SI 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  51 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  1  01 

Harris’  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old .  1  25 

Harris’  Talks  on  Manures.  New  and  Revised  Edition..  1  76 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  60 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  60 

Hop  Culture.  New  and  Revised  Edition .  80 

Howto  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  09 

Leland’s  Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  &  Out-Doors.  New  Ed.  1  60 

Nichols’  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  26 

Oemler’s  Truck-Farming  at  the  South .  1  60 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  80c.:  cloth. .  60 

Potato  Culture.  tPrlze  Essay.) .  26 

Quiun’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  61 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  9  vols.,  each .  1  60 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  76 

Roe%  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  76 

Silos  and  Ensilage .  60 

Starr’s  Farm  Echoes .  1  00 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  61 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  100 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm . 1  01 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 1  SI 

Tim  Bunker  Papers ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  61 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  26 

Todd's  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols .  4  61 

Waring’s  Book  of  the  Farm . 2  01 

Warington’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm . 1  01 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  II 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist .  SI 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  76 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . .  1  76 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  76 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  6  00 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Fern  Book  for  Everybody .  60 

Flowers  and  the  Flower  Garden  ;  boards .  60 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  60 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Editio  ■ . 1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture.  New  and  revised  edition .  1  50 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden .  75 

Henderson’s  Hand  Book  of  Plants .  S  00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 
Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing*  Wine  Making..  1  50 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1  00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 1  25 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden  ;  boards .  50 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 1  00 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours . 1  50 

Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits .  6  00 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  SO 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  S  75 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  50c.:  clo.  1  00 
White's  Cranberry  Culture .  1  26 

ISor.ses. 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Horse  Doctor.  8vo...  1  50 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols..  . 25  00 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2  60 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor  1‘Jino. . 1  60 

Delisser’s  Horseman’s  Guide . boards,  76c. ;  cloth..  1  00 

Durant’sHorsebackRidingfromMedicalPolntof  View.  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book . 1  23 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  8  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses .  75 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  150 

Flower’s  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins . .  60 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary.  . .  . 2  00 

Helm’s  American  Roadsters . 6  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . ,..  1  75 

Horses  aud  Hounds .  80 

Horse  Owner’s  and  Stableman’s  Companion . 1  50 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy . 1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  ids  Diseases .  1  75 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  S  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  8  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide . 1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Percheron  Horse . 1  00 

Karey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  60 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  . 1  60 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer’s  Horse  Book . . 8  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Flng.Ed.8vo.  8  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.l2mo.  2  00 

The  Horse,  How  to  Buy  and  Sell . 1  00 

The  Horse :  Its  Varieties  and  Management ;  boards. ...  75 

The  Saddle-Horse . 1  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 — 20  00 

Woodruft’’3  Trotting  Horse  of  America  .  2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  tlie  Horse .  1  75 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  60 

Cattle,  SIieei>,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  8  61 

Allen’s  fR.  L.i  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 1  00 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Cattle  Doctor.  8vo...  7  60 
Cattle:  The  Varieties,  Breeding  and  Management...  75 
Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep . 1  26 
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MILK  BOmilS. 

PATENTED  MARCH  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  lious:  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Glassworks  Go. 

A.  A. 

VS  Murray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


OSCILLATING  CHURN 

DoyonwantaClinri?  Set  tie  test. 

The  Oscillotinff  Churn 
gives  more  butter  for  the  same 
amount  of  cream  than  any  Churn 
made.  It  is  a  new  process  Churn 
and  the  best  made.  Ag’ts  wanted 
in  every  county.  Address 
15  XI  r  dt  O  r  o  ss  e. 
North  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 


Five  Sizes. 

Made  of  White  Cedar 
and  bound  with  Gal* 
vanized  Iron  Hoops. 

Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 


TJNIOM 


ATTENTION! 
The  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 

o 

-S'w 

m  <o 

H 

Wh 

D  _ 

_  ,  .  S  K  I*  Warranted  to  be 

Is  the  Best  and  » {fall  riarht.  You  run  no 
Handsomest  S  ^  risk  in  baying  one . 

M  I  Send  for  Circulars  with  full 

Maue.  m  S  details  of  either  or  both  these 

Agents  Wanted.  .  ^  articles  to  the 

UNION  MANUF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


SUTTER  SHIPPING 

BOXES, 


ButtermiERS, 

Try  our  way  of  Print-  — 
ins:  and  81iipmngr 
Butter^  and  get  BEST  prices. 


It  is  the  only  general-purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use.  being 
a  strong  net  work  without  barbs*  It  will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious 
stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  forfarms,  gardens  stock  ranges,  and  railroads, 
anC  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeter¬ 
ies.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will 
last  a  life  time,  itissuperiortoboards  orbarbed 
wire  in  everyrespect.  Weaskfor  itafair  trial, know¬ 
ing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor  T'he  Sedgwick 
GateS)  made  of  wrought  iron  pipc^nd  steel  wire,  defy 
all  competition  in  neatness,  strength,  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  all  iron 
antoinatic  or  self-opening  gate,  also  cheap¬ 
est  and  neatest  all  Iron  fence.  Best  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  For  prices  and  par- 
ticulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning 
paper,  Sl^GWICK  BROS.,  Manfrs,  Richmond,  Ind. 


eiTiHiii  iiciiiiE, 

FOR  UMDERDRAININQ. 

Will  do  more  work  than  30  men  with  spades.  6nar^ 
anteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  Circular. 


lU  .YY’S 

WATER-PROOF 

MAMLLh 

(Established  in  186G.) 
(vater-proof  material,  resembling 
nne  leather,  is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
v/allsof  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  also  into  carpets  and 
rugs.  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

^  W.  H.  FAY  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


ROOFINC. 

Rubber  Roofing  costs  half  the  price  of  Sliingle,Tin  or  Iron; 
is  fire-proof,  and  anv  one  can  pul  it  on,  lasting  a  lifetime 
on  steep  or  fiat  roofs.  Send  for  Circular,  reference,  and 
samples.  Agents  wanted.  INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING 
CO.,  155  Duane  Street,  New  York ;  or,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


tKIWILSOI^S 

SiWEII  I 

Two  thoiiAAnd  stitches  a  minute.  The  only 
absolutely  first-class  Sewing  Machine  in  the 
world.  Sent  on  trial.  ^Warranted  &  years. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Circular 
B.  Agents  Wanted.  THE  Wir.80N  SEW- 
IXG  MACHINE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York* 


THE 


EMINGTON 


LIKE  THE 


EIIITON  EIFLE, 

UNEXCELLED  BY  ANY. 

Sure  to  Give  Satisfaction, 


General  Office,  Ilion,  N.  Y, 

JTew  York  Office,  28.‘J  Broadway. 


The  World’s  Recognition  of  Merit. 


l,ondon—i88i— Announcement. 


:0.  23  X  IE! , 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


HEEBNER’S  PATENT 


Level  T read  Horse  Power 


Heebner’s  Iinprovetl  Ulttle  Oiaiit  'Pliresbi- 
Ing:  Macliiue. 


No  other  Power  is  as  powerful  and  easv  for  the  horses- 
The  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Regulator  arc  the  most  valuable 
Improvements  ever  made  in  horse  powers.  See  ihat  you 
get  Heehner’s,  any  other  with  level  lags  will  he  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  our  patents. 

The  Little  Giant  has  more  good  points  than  anv  other 
Thresher.  None  can  do  W'ork  as  fast,  nor  any  belter,  and 
none  are  better  made.  Union  Feed  Cut'er,  Drag  and  Circu¬ 
lar  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  &.  SONS,  Lansdalc,  Pa. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  lllus' 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  btisinexe  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Iiauteriis  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  116  Page,  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application. 

McAllister,  M’f’g  optician,  -id  Nassau  St.,  N.  T. 


At  the  late  International  Mekdical  and  Sanitary  Ei- 
HiBiTio.N,  the  World's  most  competent  Judges  recognized 
their  unequalled  excellence  by  granting  the 

ONLY  “AWARD  OF  MERIT”  FOR  TRUSSES 

**TO  I,  B.  SEELEY,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A."^ 
(Over  Sixty-Eight  Competitors.)— confirming  their  high 
favor  with  America’s  most  distinguished  Surgeons. 

ExHTBmoir  JemoKS  nov  the  Royal  Collkob  op  Surobons 
Thomas  Bryant,  F.  B.  C.  S.,  Christopher  Heath,  F.  R.  C.  5., 
Thomas  Smith,  F.  R.  C.  S.,John  Wood,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  3. 

SEELEY’S  HAKD-RUBBER  TRUSSES. 

Eig.l. 

Fine  Steel  Springs. neatly  covered  with  highly -polished  Hard 
Rubber.  Made  in  every  desirable  pattern,  with  Fads 
anatomically  constructed.  Light,  cool,  cleanly,  durable; 
unequalled  in  quality,  finish,  and  practical  construction. 
Unaffected  by  time,  use  or  climate;  used  in  bathing. 
Always  Reliable.  Prices  reduced  to  meet 
the  popular  demands.  Sold  by  all  leading  Druggists  and 
Dealers  at  the  usual  price  of  common  Trusses, 
ill  Oitlioiilt  OP  l/tp.\lJ*Llt.’A'l'kl.  L'ASES  nddrena 
SEELEY’S  TRUSS  AND  BANDAGE 
1347  Oliostaut  St.  ?rCTfiDI  IClllll!rilTc5  74  Fleet  Street, 
Philad».,U.  S.  A.  4“ '  nDi-SdnlVlLli  1 1)|  Loadoa,  Eng, 

Undeisthe  Patronage  of  the  World’s  most  Eminent  Suigooj.  2, 

The  Correct  and  Skillful  Mechanical  Treatment  of 
Hernia  or  Rupture  a  Specialty.  - 
See  Gross’s  Eevised  Edition  and  Agnew’s  Lata  Surgery. 

Rbfbrbncb  : — Profs.  S.  D.  Gross,  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  Willard 
Parker,  W.  H.  Pancoast,  Dr.  Thos.  G.  Morton,  and  others. 
Trade-Mark— CaotiODi  Notice  J— From  fro- 
quentcomplaints  of  in/*>rior  imitations  having  been  supplied 
on  calls  for  “Hard-Rubber  Trusses,"  wo  beg  to  advise 
the  public  and  Trade,  that  the  distinguishing  words, 
“Hard-Rubber  Truss,"  was,  on  January  2d,  1883,  granted 
as  Trade-Mark,  to  our  exclusive  use,  under  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3d,  1881.  All  “Hard-Rubber  Trusses"  sold,  not 
stamped,  “  1.  B.  Seeley,  Warranted,"  are  infringements, 
r^nat  which  WO  shall  protect  our  Customers  and  Trade, 


AN  OPTICAL  WONDEfi  and  business. 


A  NEW,  oriqrmal,  cheap  lantern,  forprojectinpfand  en- 
lar^pphotofjraphs,  chromo cards,  opaque  picturecand 
objects.  Works  like  maeric,  and  delijrhts  and  myst  fies 
everybody.  Send  for  our  full  and  free  descri  ptive  circular 
-  M,  Hill  I^UB.  Co.,  JSy  East  SSth  St.,  New  York. ' 


gSTIELtFENS  ; 

'  Solo Br ALL.  biAJ.EBSi'THmot/GHoufTMEWORLd} 
Lp|^D^L;|?/^l^!.'EXPO  S ITIpN-l 87^ 


Gold  Watch  Free! 

The  Publishers  of  the  Capitol  City  Iloinp  Guest,  the- 
well-known  Illustrated  Literary  and  Family  Magazine., 
make  the  following  liberal  ofler  for  the  Holidays  ;  The 
person  telling  us  the  longest  verse  in  the  Bible  before  Feb* 
ruary  1st.,  will  receive  a  yolid  Gold  Uady’s  Hiintine 
Cased  S-wiss  Watch  worth  $,50.(*).  If  there  be  more 
than  one  correct  answer,  the  seci  n  '  will  receive  an  ele¬ 
gant  Stciii-wiiidiiig  Gentleinar’s  Watch.  The  third 
a kev-winding English  Watch.  Fach  person  must  send 
2i5c.  with  their  answer  for  \.  l.u-h  they  W'ill  receive  three- 
months’  suhse.ription  to  the  llnr.ie  tJuest,  a  60-page  Illns- 
trated  Holiday  Book,  a  Case  of  'Zti  articles  that  the- 
ladies  will  appreelnl  aid  paper  containing  the  names  oF 
winners.  PUBP.  lU'M  15  GUEST,  HAKTFOKD,  CONN. 
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Kind  Words. 


Ten  TTears’  Trial. 

Rugby,  Teiin.,  Sopt.  25,  1883. 

“I  am  grateful  for  the  many  good  things  reccdved 
through  the  American  AgHcuUurM  during  ten  years’  trial 
of  it.”  M.  S.  Pekcivau, 

30  And  40  Tear  Subscribers. 

Mr.  James  Mathe-ws,  of  Poultney,  Vt.,  writes  under 
date  of  December  1 : — •'  I  suppose  I  am  one  of  your  old¬ 
est  subscribers,  being  84  years  old,  aud  have  taken  your 
jtaper for  thirty  years." 

Nov.  26,  1883. 

Mr.  Owen  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1231)  Pine 
^street : — ’•  Please  find  $1  ..50  enclosed,  to  renew  my  sub¬ 
scription.  I  have  taken  your  paper  for  about/o?'fy  years., 
.and  am  nearly  80  years  old.” 

Continue  It  Indefinitively. 

Baden,  Pa.,  Sept.  28,  1883. 

‘‘Continue  my  subscription  indefinitively.  It  is  tlie 
ibest  paper  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 

C.  W.  Campbell. 

Exposing  Frauds. 

Lynn,  Penn. 

”  I  am  a  painter  by  trade,  but  I  have  to  read  the  Ames'i- 
.can  Agriculturist.  You  are  doing  a  noble  work  in  ex¬ 
posing  frauds  and  humbugs.  Keep  on,  keep  on,  God 
bless  you.  V.  II.  Lyman. 

"Well  Pleased. 

Tidioute.  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1S83. 

”  I  have  received  your  paper;  also  the  Dictionary  and 
Picture.  Am  well  pleased  with  them,  the  Picture  alone 
being  worth  the  price  of  all.  Please  accept  thanks  for 
same.”  C.  B.  McCormick. 

A  Splendid  Preiuiuiu. 

Topeka,  Kans.,  Nov.  13,  1883. 

“Have  received  the  October  and  November  numbers 
and  Engraving,  all  right.  They  are  very  nice,  and  with 
Dictionary,  previously  received,  make  a  splendid  offer 
to  new  subscribers  for  1884."  C.  U.  Barton. 

Great  Improvements. 

Clean,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  IStli,  1883. 

“I  am  pleased  to  see  the  great  improvements  made  in 
.all  departments.  The  highest  order  of  engravings  I 
ever  saw  in  a  newspaper.  I  herewitli  remit  a  money  or¬ 
der  for  subscription  for  the  coming  year. 

D.  Carpenter. 

A  Soldier  Subscriber. 

Madison  Barracks,  Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  ) 

Dec.  6,  '83.  j 

”  Please  receive  my  subscription  for  another  year,  and 
send  the  picture.  If  Dictionary  is  given  to  old  sub¬ 
scribers,  send  that.  I  have  been  on  your  books  for  five 
years,  and  altiiough  my  calling,  that  of  a  soldier,  has  no 
direct  connection  with  agriculture,  yet  I  find  it  the  most 
instructive  of  journals,  and  intend  to  keep  up  my  sub¬ 
scription  regularly.”  Lieut.  C.  H.  Osqood. 

An  Anxious  Son. 

Parkersburg,  Y7.  Va. 

“  Allow’  me  to  compliment  you  a  little  on  the  October 
American  Agncultvrist ;  it  certainly  surpassed  all  pre¬ 
vious  numbers.  My  son  looks  forward  each  month  to 
the  coming  of  the  American  Agiiculturist,  and  about  the 
15th  of  each  month  he  begins  saying,  ‘  Father,  is  it  about 
time  now  for  it?’  Each  number  contains  some  little 
convenience  for  the  kitchen,  which  he  generally  makes, 
having  a  large  kit  of  tools  of  all  kinds  and  a  nice  chest.” 

R.  A.  Jones. 

“No  Cbance  for  Improvement.” 

Neligh,  Neb.,  Dec.  3,  1883. 

“  I  think  the  American  Agriculturist  the  best  book  for 
the  general  farmer  I  ever  read.  I  fail  to  see  where  there 
is  a  possible  chance  for  improvement.” 

CuAs.  W.  Dennis. 

Coe  Ridgr,  Cuyahoga  Co,, Ohio. 

”  The  Budding  Knife  I  received  as  premium  last  year. 
Is  the  best  knife  I  have  over  used.”  A.  M.  Coe. 

Every  Fanner  Should  Have  It. 

WooDviLLE.  IMinn.,  Ocf.  20tli,  1S83. 

“  I  would  regret  very  much  to  be  deprived  of  the 
American  Agriculturist's  practical  and  instructive  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  I  have  realized  a  hundred  times  its  cost, 
by  applying  these  suggestions.  Be  assured  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  get  it  into  the  bands  of  every  farmer.” 

G.  T.  McGehel. 

Davis,  III.,  Oct.  11th,  1883. 

“As  I  like  the  American  Agriculturist  very  much,  and 
think  every  farmer  should  have  it,  I  w  ill  help  you  all  I 
can  in  getting  subscribers."  Elie  E.  Schock. 


Newton’s  "ff’lE 

improved  (jPW  ilk 

Holds  them  firmly,  draw.s 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  hack  when 
standing,  givs  freedom  of 
head,  keeps  them  clean. 

,  E  0  NEWTON  Batavia  HI 
/Breeder  of  Jersey  Cattle. 


THE  BEST  l).iTTLE  FiSTElM! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTIHG  SWING 
STANCHION  ! 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  C.  D.  BROOKS,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Lbs.  W’ghi 

Two  Ohio  liVIpItOVED  CIIES-^^ 
fiTER  HOGS,  Send  for  description, 

||of  this  famous  breed.  Also  Fowls, 

_ H.  SILVER,  CLEVELANU,  O.j _ 

POULTRY  AND  PIGS- 

Yorkshire  and  Essex  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  $18  a  pair.  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  prices.  Brahmas,  Cochins,  P.  Rocks,  &c.,  $7  per 
trio.  Write  Homer  H.  Hewitt,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa 


Premium  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and 
Fox  Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES,  West  Ches¬ 
ter.  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 

■%ViIl  IVlakc  Your  Hens  ILaj'. 

Packages  Nlailed  for  50  cents  and  Sl.OO. 

6  Boxes.  $2.00 ;  25  lb.  Kegs,  $1.25.  By  Express  or  Freight 
Co.  Three-cent  stamps  taken. 

W’holesale  agents: 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  N.  Y.  I  J.  C.  Long.  Jr.,  New  York. 
Benson,  Alaule  &  Co.,  Phila.  |  O.  H.  Leach  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Western  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Anglum  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Geo.  G.  Wickson  &,  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  A.  Daughtry,  Shrevep’t,  La.  |  T.  W.  W’ood,  Richmond,  Va. 
F.  C.  STURTEVaNT,  Proprietor,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Successor  of  Chas.  R.  Allen  &  Co. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence,  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Habtfoed,  Ct. 

■ffl’  IGfHT  BRAH  WAS.— PURE  BRED  AND  NICELY 
JaA  marked.  Extra  birds,  $3  to  $5  each.  fVhite  Cochius, 
$3  each  or  $8  trio.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


ilO 


BRONZE  and  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
M-EYfe.  Bred  12  years  for  size  aud  plumage, 
pick  of  flock  order  now.  Tim  Bunker  on 


$10  a  pair.  For 
Turkey  Raising,  25c. 


W.  CLIFT,  Hadlyme,  Ct. 


ECGS 


and  fine  fowls.  For  prices  on  all  the 
breeds  and  for  best  Ineiibatoi's.  an* 
dress  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hair.iuontoii.  N.  J. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  boo’k  on  Wuite 
Leghoens,  another  on  Brown  Leghoens, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry’  Diseases,  and 
.  another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
^  Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  ets.,  or  all 
live  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddakd,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Eclipse  Incubator 

■Warranted  to  be  fully  equal  to  representation.  The  most 
perfect  self-renulatiug,  and  Tcost  durable  incubator  made. 
Send  for  circular  to,  THE  ECLIPSE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  309,  Waltham,  Mass.,  or,  68  Devonshire  St.,  Room  13, 
Boston,  Mass. 

THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 

IMCUBATOR. 

Self-Regulating.  No  Electricity,  Clock-work,  etc.  Can  be 
used  anywhere  and  by  anybody.  "Send  3c.  stamp  for  circular 
to  A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Halsted’s  Book  on  "Incubation  and  Iticubators."  ItO 
Pages.  Nearly  100  Illustiations.  75  cents  by  mail. 

amCAGd  SOALE  CO. 

2  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  $40.  3  TON,  $50. 

4  Ton  ISox  liicluiledl. 

2401b.  FARMER'S  SCALE^SS. 

The  “Little  Detective,”  oz.  to  2.'>  lb.  $3. 
300  OTHER  sizes.  Rpdueed  TRICE  LIST  FREE. 

FOR&ES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BEST  FORGE  niADE  FOR  MGWT  WORK,  $10 
4<>  Bl».  A II  vil  aii<l  of  Tools,  SlO 

F.'irmrrs  savp  time  and  money  doinc:  odd  jobs. 
Blowers,  'uvils.  Vices  *  Other  Articles 
AT  JJ)WFST  TRICKS,  WflOLKS.lLK  &  RETAIL. 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP, 

IS  NOT  POISONOUS,  OR  CORROSIVE. 

Mixes  perfectly  with  COLD  WATER.  Is  a  sure  cure 
fur  all  8kin  Diseases  and  Insect  Fests  of  domestic 
animals,  and  lii  the  Household,  destroys  all  had  smells. 
Every  fanner  should  keep  It.  Send  postage  stamp  for  prices 
to  T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 

296  E.  Chase  8t.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Please  to  mention  the  American  Agr  iculturist. 

FRIENDS  If  yon  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  yon  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb.  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every- 
tliing pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Aotiniig  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  icrilten  plainly,  to 
A.  1.  ItUOT,  Medina,  Ciltio. 

Hand  made  harness -single  and  double, 
wholesale  price  to  consumers.  You  can  save  20  per 
cent,  by  sending  to  King  &  Co.,  Owego,  N.  Y.  New  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  just  issued, 

Ufliversitf  oflleSlateofKef  Yori. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  current  session  of  this  Institution  began  in  Octobei , 
1883.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  ol  the  Faculty. 


Mares  and  Fillies  always  on  hand.  I  imported  this  season 
animals  holding  8  gold  medals  recently  won  in  Fiance. 
Quality,  not  quantity,  is  w’hat  I  look  for.  Prices  defy  com¬ 
petition,  quality  considered.  Send  for  Catalogue  giving 
full  particulars. 

/V  .  It  O  Ci-  Y, 

Pacific  Farm,  Seward.  Nebraska  (Breeding  estab¬ 
lishment  and  permanent  address), 

And  33‘2  Palisade  Ave.,  Jerses’  City,  N.  J.  (Head¬ 
quarters  and  distributing  point  till  March  Ist,  1884). 

A  iVII  E  E  C  A  N 

u 


ill  iirjviiij 


A  monthly  journal  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
The  oldest  paper  published  on  this  Continent  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Veterinary  Profession.  Published  and  ed¬ 
ited  hy  Prof.  A.  Liautard,  assisted  by  a  number  of  well- 
selected  veterinarians.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  and  contains  from  44  to  48  pages  of  reading  matter. 
Each  volume  commences  with  the  April  number.  Sub¬ 
scription  price,  $4.00.  Sample  copies  free. 


Horse  Diseases 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cougb  Powder. —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  1(11  N.  Main  St. ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  B.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher.  19  N.  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St.  :  Baltimore,  Md..  Wm.  C.  Rupp,  II 
Park  St. :  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  L303  Main 
St. ;  Wilson,  N.  C.,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  B.  A. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  528  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  Mellier, 
709  Washington  Avc. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson,  223  Superior 
St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  111.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  &  Co, ;  Chicago,  Ill., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St.;  St. Paul,  Minn.,  Noyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Helena,  Mont.,  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co. :  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Wm.  H.  Nye ;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  ds 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  7uey  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  81  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  933,  New  York  City. 
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SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 


Dickens’  Complete  Works. 

PRICE  $22.50. 

In  fifteen  volumes,  12  mo.,  handsomely  and  uni¬ 
formly  bound  in  extra  cloth,  black  and  gilt,  in  large 
clear  type  and  beautifully  illustrated.  This  ele¬ 
gant  set  of  the  complete  works  of  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  will  be  presented  to  any  person  who  will  send 
ns  fifteen  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
at  $1.50  each ;  or,  will  be  supplied  for  the  price. 
The  set  will  be  delivered  at  751  Broadway,  (or 
sent  by  express  for  v/hich  receiver  will  pay.) 


Irving’s  Works. 

PRICE  $S.50. 

In  three  imperial  8vo.  volumes,  elegantly  hound 
in  uniform  style,  with  gilt  back  and  side  stamps. 
The  first  volume  also  contains  a  “  Life  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving”  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  These 
three  handsome  volumes,  including  all  excepting 
the  “  Life  of  Washington,”  would  be  welcomed  as 
apresent,  or  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
library.  They  will  be  presented  to  any  person  send¬ 
ing  us  eight  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  at  $1.50  each  ;  or,  supplied  for  the  price. 
Delivered  free  at  751  Broadway,  or  if  forwarded, 
xeceiver  will  pay  expressage. 


Solid  Gold  Hunting  Case  Watch. 

This  elegant  gold  watch,  which  we  have  secured 
as_a  Special  Premium,  is  supplied  to  us  by  Cum¬ 
mings  &  Co.,  whose  reputation  is  a  guarantee  for  the 
watch,  and  whose  watches  have  been  furnished  by 
us  for  the  last  six  years.  The  works  are  imported 
from  Switzerland,  the  case  is  made  in  this  country, 
and  the  whole  are  put  together  under  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  Cummings  &  Co.  The  works  are  thirteen  jew¬ 
els,  nickeled  movement,cut  expansion  balance.  The 
■case  is  made  of  solid  gold  and  every  w' ay  substan¬ 
tial.  The  back  and  front  are  most  elegantly  en¬ 
graved,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollar  watch.  It  is  a  stem  winder  and  setter. 
Two  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  American 
AgneulturiH  have  made  a  thorough  test  of  these 
watches,  and  they  find  that  the  variations  are  very 
slight.  These  w.atehes  are  warranted  to  us  by 
Cummings  &  Co.  as  excellent  time  keepers.  This 
watch  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  patterns  of  gold. 

It  presents  a  most  elegant  appearance,  and  will 
he  worn  with  satisfaction  by  any  gentleman.  The 
engraving  conveys  an  idea  of  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  watch,  with  the  exception  of  the  su¬ 
perb  chasing  on  the  back,  which  is  not  shown. 
We  will  present  one  of  these  elegant  watches, 
post-paid,  to  any  one  who  wilt  forward  us  only 
-52  subscrintions  at  $L.50  each. 


Premiums !  Premiums ! 


MOS'I'  LHI  PHEMIILTIS  for  tlioso  securing  subscriptions  to  the  Amer¬ 

ican  Agricci^turist  (English  or  German,)  for  1884.  A  complete  illustrated  32-page  descrip¬ 
tive  list  of  these  articles  mailed  free  to  any  address. — Any  of  the  articles  named  below  CAN 
BE  S:’CR€ieiASE3>  US  AT  TfilE  PKICE  GIVEN.  All  articles  marked 

with  a  *  are  sent  prepaid  by  mail  or  express,  to  any  point  in  the  United  States. 


TABLE  OF  PREMIUMS. 

OPEN  TO  AliL,. 

NO.  Xamesqf  Premium  Articles. 


^Family  Bible  . I 

2;Pamily  Bible . 

3  Worcester’s  Dictionary . .  I 

4jWebster’s  Dictionary." . tb 

5  Bound  y oiumes  oi  American  AgncuUvrist.^l 

6iA  good  Time  Keeper . H: 

tlExtra  Silver  Case  Watch . H:! 

8E.vtra  Silver  Double  Case  Waicli . % 

9jPeep  O’Day  Clock . 

lOjLa  Duchesse  Clock . 

11  Nickel  Plated  Clock . 

12;  Gem  Soldering  Casket . ^ 

13  Rubber  Cap  with  Cape . sb 

14  Rubber  Sack  Coat . tbj 

15|Riibher  Leggings . sbj 

IGiCombined  Rubber  Ontlit . * 

ITiLadies  Waterproof  Circular . 4= 

181  Student  Lamp 
1!)  ~  ■  ~  ■  “ 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
2o 
20 
2T 
28 


OSjGentleman’s  Watch  Chain . 

99  Gentleman’s  Watch  Chain . Hs; 

lOOjGentleman’s  Onyx  Locket . 

lOliGentleman’s  Bloodstone  Locket . * 

102  Gentleman’s  Carnelian  Locket . tb! 

103  Gentleman’s  Watch  Charm . 

lOllPatent  Magic  Bell  Head  Pencil . :b 


5.50'  6 
4.00  4 
2.50;  3 
3.75  4 
2..50 
.75 


Pocket  Tool  Holder . sb 

Crumb  Tray  and  Brush . ^b 

One  Doz.  Table  Spoons .  sb 

OnoDoz.  Tea  Spoons . :b 

One  Doz.  Table  Forks . ^ 

Pie  Knife . :b 

Sugar  Shell . tb 

Plated  Dinner  Knives . tb 

Child’s  Set.  ., 

Spoon  Holder 

29  Flower  Vase. 

30  Fruit  Stand 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


#12.00,13 

lO.OOjll 

io.ooni2 
1.00  2 
2.30  4 
10.00  13 
15.00  20 
16.00 '22 
2.70  3 
16.00  19 
5.00;  5 
1.50  2 
1.50i  2 
6.00  8 
2.00  3 
9.00  11 
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Caster. 

Breakfast  Caster . 

Iced  Water  Pitclier . 

Pickle  Jar . 

Card  Receiver . 

Butter  Disli . 

Fruit  or  Salad  Bowl .  ... 

Chased  Syrup  Jug . 

Silver  and  Gilt  Drinking 

40| Napkin  Ring . 

41  i Napkin  Ring,  Cat’s  Head . 

42' Napkin  Ring,  Png  Dog . 

43^  Peiiper  Bottle . 

44  Salt  Bottle . ; . 

Telescopic  Golilet . 


Clip. 


4.50 
5.00 
1.00 
1.00 

9.. 50 
4.75 

9.50 

3.. 50 
75 

5.50 

3.50 


lOSiGold  Pen  and  Pencil  Combined 

106  Black  and  Gold  Pen  Holder _ 

107jPearl  and  Gold  Pen  Holder . 

108  Gold  Pencil  Case . 

109  Glove  Button  Hook . 

110  Tooth  Pick . 

lll|Gentleinan’a  Scarf  Pin . 

112jGentleman’s  Scarf  Pin . . 

113  Gentleman’s  Scarf  Pin . * 

114|Gentlemitn’s  Scarf  Pin . * 

115'Pinger  Ring,  Carnelian . 

116  Finger  Ring,  Ametliyst . sb 

117|Finger  Ring,  Carnelian . sb 

118:Finger  Rin'g,  Tree  Agate . sb 

119  Finger  Ring,  Plain .  sH 

120iFinger  Ring,  Chased . sb 

121  iGola  Thimble .  sb 

122jGold  Thimble .  sb 

123  Ametliyst  Bangles . sb 

124  Turguoise 


1.50 
3.00 
2..50 
3.00 
1.25 

2.50 

3.50 

1.50 
1.50 
2.00 


125  Ruby  Bangles. 7 . sH 

126  Ball  Bangles . 1 . sb 

127  Tree  Agate  Sleeve  Buttons 

128  Onyx  and  Carnelian  Sleeve 

129[Ruby  Sleeve  Buttons . 

130|Liglitbonse  Sleeve  Buttons. 
lOljGreen  Agate  Sleeve  Buttons 
132]Red  Agate  Sleeve  Buttons. , 

133iLace  Pin 


:  Bangles. 


Biittoi 


The  Gem  Organetta. 

Accordeon . . . 

Concertina . 

German  Harmonic.",. 
Guitar . 


■‘542”  Box  of  Water  Colors 


Arcliromatic  Telescope _ 

Pearl  Opera  Glass.. . 

59.  Opera  Glass . 

60  Pocket  Compass 


Graphoscope  and  Stereoscope  CoinhineU. 

Reading  Glass . 

Magnifying  Glass . 


Compound  Microscope. 
Multnm  in  Parvo  Knife 
Pruning  Knife . 


Knife  . 
Knife  . 
Knife  . 
Knife  . 


Solid  Handle  Knives  and  P’orks.O  cacli. 

French  Cook’s  Set . 

Bread  Knife . 

Talile  Knives  and  Forks . 


Bnttonliole  Scissors . 

Prize  Holly  Scroll  Saw . 

Demas  Prize  Lathe  and  Scroll  Saw. 
Planet  Jr.  Garden  Implements . 


Farmers  and  Housekeeper’s  Tool  Set _ 

Tile  Griffin  Hack  Saw . 

Wood’s  Patent  Corn  Sheller . 

Tile  Remington  Carbon  Clipper  Plow _ 

Wliitman’s  Fountain  Pnmp . 

Excelsior  Lawn  Mower . . . 


Tile  Sliipman  Engines  No.  1. 
The  Sliipman  Engine  No.  2. . 
94|Gentleman’s  Watcli  Cliain.. 

95  Gentleman’s  Watch  Clniin.. . 

96  Gentleman’s  Watcli  Cliain.. 
97,Gentleinaii’s  Wuleli  Chain 


4.50 

1  g 

9.00 

9 

136 

Bar  Pin  with  Pendants  ..."  . .  tj; 

10.00  10 

137 

6.001  6 

i:« 

Hollotv  Ball  Neck  Cliain .  ..  * 

16.00  16 

139  Flat  Link  Neck  Chain . 

4.25 

140 

Ladies’ Locket . 

7.50 

6 

141 

5.00 

5 

142 

Ladies’  l^oeket .  ^ 

17.00  17 

143 

Gold  Mounted  Pocket  Pencil . tj: 

5.50 

6 

144 

Apparatus  for  Pliolograpliing . 

4.001  4 

115 

Maorame  Lace  Desk . 

.■* 

1.50'  2 

115 

Domestic  'J’ype  Writer . tb 

Hi 

1.50 

2 

146 

tb 

1..50 

2 

147 

Wliite  Mountain  Potato  Parer . 

2.00 

2 

148 

Wliite  ^Mountain  Apidc  Parer . 

.ilO 

1 

149 

New  Lemon  Squeezer . 

1 

i5n 

A 

2' 25 

3 

5.00 

5 

15'2, Large  Pliolograpli  Allium  . 

5.00 

7 

153'Large  Pliotograph  Calendar . t;^ 

3.50 

4 

1.54  Golden  Floral  Antograpli  Allium .  tj; 

1  .dO 

2 

1  55 

6.00 

8 

1.56  Mnrocco  Pocket  Book . tb 

.tb 

5.00 

7 

157!Olivo  Green  Plnsli  Pocket  Book . 7: 

❖ 

1.25 

2 

.75 

0 

Hi 

IC.OO'lG 

ifvon  17 

3.75 

5 

162 

'I* 

1R  no 

17 

ir:« 

6.00:  7 

2  .50  J? 

164|Mu^neI.  . 

6.00 

8 

2 

160 

Square  Splint  Linicli  Basket . tb 

1.50 

2 

Boy’s  Bicycle . 

.tb 

.80  1 

169 

Rubber  Tired  Wire  Wlieel  Bicycle  28  incli . . 

1.50 

2 

170 

Rublicr  Tired  Wire  Wheel  Bicycle  32  incli.. 

10.00 

10 

171 

Rubber  Tired  Wire  Wliecl  Bicycle  36  incli.. 

.tb 

4.00 

5 

172 

Riiliber  Tired  Wire  Wheel  Bicycle  42  incli.. 

l.Ol) 

2 

173 

Boy’s  Sled . 

1.00 

2 

174 

Stereoscope  and  6  views. . . . 

.tb 

1.00 

2 

175 

Folding  Book  Rack . tb 

1.00 

2 

170 

2.00 

3 

177 

.tb 

2.00 

3 

178 

Bonanza  Printing  Press . 

2.00 

3 

179 

.tf: 

3.50 

4 

ISO 

Little  Gem  Family  Prinliii"  outfit . ^ 

6 

ISl 

1.00 

2 

182 

10.00 

12 

183 

1.00 

2 

181 

1 

3.00 

4 

180 

8.00 

9 

187 

14.00 

188 

4.00 

4 

189 

Drawim;  Instruments . ^ 

1..50 

2 

190 

Drawing  Instruments . tf: 

1  50 

2 

101 

.tb 

3.00 

3 

192 

Perambulator ' . 

.tb 

14.00 

15 

1!)3 

Hand  Drill . :  . tb 

.tb 

8.50 

9 

194 

Remington  Double  Barrel,  Brcccli  loading 

15 

.tb 

1.50 

2 

195 

Single  Barrci,  Central  fire,  Breech  loading 

50.00 

75.00 

75 

190 

.tb 

6.50 

7 

197 

Hiinti’f's  or  Sporting  Rifle _ .' . I 

.  ❖ 

3.50 

4 

198 

.tb 

3.00 

3 

199 

Shot  Poncli . tf: 

tb 

4.50 

5 

200 

2.2.’- 

3 

1.00 

1 

1.75 

2 

1  00 

1 

1.00 

1 

1.25  2 

1.00  1 

.62 

:  1 

2.00 

:  2 

0..50 

!  7 

5  00 

1  5 

5.00 

5 

3.00 

'  3 

1  50 

2 

1.25 

2 

1.75 

3 

2.00!  3 

1.25'  2 

1.25 

2 

1.25 

o 

1.50 

2 

1.00 

1 

1.50 

2 

0.00 

0 

7.00 

7 

5.. 50 

6 

1 .75 

2 

1.75 

2 

2.00 

0 

.(in 

1 

20.50 

3!) 

4  011 

6 

■  1.00 

2 

1 .50 

o 

1,00 

0 

1.00 

2 

.75 

1 

5.00 

G 

2.25 

3 

2.50 

3 

2.25 

3 

1..50 

2 

1.10 

2 

1.00 

2 

l.,50 

•> 

1.00 

2 

1.50 

2 

1.40 

2 

2.50 

3 

.50 

1 

.60 

1 

1.25 

2 

.7.’) 

2 

.50 

1 

.7.5 

1 

6  on 

7 

13..50 

14 

18.00 

18 

25  00 

25 

35.00 

35 

2.00 

3 

2.50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
3  00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00: 

5.00 

1.50 

8.O0I 

1.00 

S.Oill 


1.80 

4.50 

3  00;  5 

2.50  4 
13.50  17 

.60;  1 


45.00  50 


15.00  20 
21.00  25 


1.75 

1.25' 

1.501 
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AMEEIOAlSr  AGEIGULTURIST. 


[Jakuary, 


GOOD  NEWS 

LADIES! 


Now’s  your  time  to  e:et 
tip  Or.i  ers  for  our  GELEBKA- 
TB^D  TEAS  ami  COFFEES,  and 

_ secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 

ROSE  or  GOED-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  away  to  the  party  sending  an  order 
for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
•r  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
30c.,  35.,  and  iOc.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  OOc., 
and  very  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  just  im¬ 
ported  some  very  fine  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  P'or  full  particulars, 

Address  THE  OHEAT  AMERIGAH  TEA  GO. 

F.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

"Hi©  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1883 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  tr.  P.  Ry.  lauds  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
hi  great  variety,  by  I.EAVITT  BUIiiVH.AM, 
laud  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaiia,  Neb. 

Refer  to  this  advertisement.  ^ 


CHEAP  FARMS 

dSrii:.VT?,  M 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  more  than  4,500  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  and  1,600  miles  of  Lake  transportation,  schools  and 
churches  in  every  county,  public  buildings  all  paid  for,  and 
no  debt.  Its  soil  and  climate  combine  to  produce  large 
crops,  and  it  is  the  best  fruit  State  in  tlie  Northwest.  Sev¬ 
eral  million  acres  of  unoccupied  and  fertile  lands  are  yet 
in  the  market  at  low  prices.  The  State  has  issued  a  NEW 
PAMPHLET  containing  a  map  and  descriptions  of  the 
soil,  crops  and  general  resources  of  every  county  in  the 
State,  which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writing  to  the 
COMJI’B  OF  iMMIGKATIOtr,  DETROIT,  MiCH. 


FARMS. 


150  Delatvare  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms 
cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


000,000 

on  tile  line  of  the 

WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

Address,  Erfk  iiBW  Fall  particulars 

CHARLES  L  COLBY, 

Land  Commiss’ner* 

MZLWAUKEE.WIS. 

acu  "wiriBoontrffiixKr. ' 


r 


ARMS.— Mild  climate  ;  profitable  and  productive ; 
$500  to  $2,000.  Best  of  markets.  New  land,  $20  per 
acre.  Terms  easy.  C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


VIRBSMia  fW 


For  Sale.  Catalogue  free. 
Maps  of  Virginia,  20  cents.  H.  L. 
Staples  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Full  description  by  coun- 
O  A  L.  I  r  L/  K  IM  1  A .  ties  ;  200-page  pamphiet 

and  map;  price  50  cents, postage  paid. 

MoAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,-Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


FARMS 


on  James  River,  Va.,  In  aNorthern 
settlement.  Hlus.  circular  free. 
J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 


0/ 1 RG I N I A  .  FA:R  MS  &;  M I  bLS> 


iFor  Sale  and  Exchnnpre.  Il^”  Write 
for  free  REAL  ESTATE  JOUKN.AL. 
IK.  B.  CHAFFIN  A  CO.  Ki<dimond,Virs:iiila 


Desirable  Country  Home  for  sale  near  Boonville, 
Mo.,  113  Acres.  Fruit  and  Dairy  Farm.  Near 
Creamery  and  Evaporator,  Mild  Climate.  Address, 

W.  S.  BENEDICT,  Boonville,  Mo. 

COME  TO  FLORIDA! 

- AND - 

BE  HAPPY  AIVD  PROSPEROUS! 

We  will  send  full  information,  on  the  rrceiptpf  two  letter 
stamps,  to  any  address,  respecting  the  Climate,  Soil.  Health, 
Business  Opportunities,  Price  of  Lands,  Best  Locations, 
Profits  of  growing  fruits  and  vegetables,  Prices  of  fencing 
and  clearing,  prices  of  orange,  peach,  lemon,  lime,  guava, 
pineapple,  banana,  scuffernong  grape,  pear,  and  other  nur¬ 
sery  stock;  profits  ou  orange  growing;  profits  on  poultry, 
bees,  &c.;  cost  of  horses,  mules,  furniture,  hired  help,  dry 

foods,  groceries,  &c.,  &c.;  cost  of  board'  and  travelling  in 
lorlda. 

COLONEY,  TALBOT  &  CO., 

Refer  to  Bank  of  Jacksonville.  Jucksonville,  Fla. 


Land  of  Plenty. 


Blue  Earth,  Brown,  Watonwan,  Martin,  Cotton-wood, 
Jackson,  Nobles  and  Murray  Counties,  in  Southwestern 
Minnesota,  have  a  Wheat  crop  of  over  20  bushels  per 
acre,  with  Corn,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Flax,  etc.,  in  abundance 
such  as  never  before  known.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  lands 
In  this  most  fertile,  beautiful  and  healthful  region,  which 
lias  competing  railways,  abundant  meadows,  cheap  fuel, 
spring  water  lakes  and  cheap  lands. 

Apply  to  J.  H.  DRAKE, 

Land  Commissioner,  Drake  Block,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Til  ^  1  ^  Improved  Farm  of  160  acres,  within 

r  (  11  IF  10  miles  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  Price,  $6,500. 

-A  \JI  K^UjI. Uicheap.C.C. GARDINER, Wakarusa, Kan. 

FAKM  F®K  SALE. 

Dutchess  County  Farm,  of  475  acres,  to  close  Estate  of 
Andrew  C.  Warren.  Grass  and  grain.  Water,  fences,  and 
buildings  all  excellent.  Fifteen  acres  of  apple  orchard.  In 
family  from  first  settlement.  Non-malarlous  ana  attractive, 

food  neighborhood,  in  Town  of  Stamford,  on  line  of  New- 
urgh,  Dutchess  and  Conn.  R.  R.  and  Poughkeepsie  Boston 
and  Hartford  R.  R. 

If  not  before  sold,  will  be  offered  at  auction  Jan.  15th,  1884, 
12  o’clock  noon,  at  Hicks'  Hotel,  Bangall,  Dutchess  Co.,N.Y. 
For  more  minute  information  apply  to 

ALVAH^.^WARI^^^^’  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  BATES,  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.,N.  T. 

ONE  CEHT 

invested  in  a  postal  card  and  addressed  as  below 

WILL 

give  to  the  writer  full  information  as  to  the  best  lands  in 
the  United  States  now  for  sale  ;  how  he  can 

BUY 

them  on  the  lowest  and  best  terms,  also  the  full  te.xt  of  the 
U.  S.  land  laws  and  how  to  secure 

320  ACRES 

of  Government  Lands  in  Northwestern  Minnesota  and 
Northeastern  Dakota. 

Address  : 

.¥AMI3S  15.  E»OWEl£, 

Land  and  Emigration  Commissioner, 
ST.  PAHL,  MINN". 

Print  Your  Own  Cards 

■with  our  $3  Printing  Press.  Larger 
sizes  for  circulars,  &c.,  |8  to  $75.  Poryoiing 
or  old,  business  or  pleasure.  Everything 
easy,  printed  directions.  Send  3  stamps  for 

_  Catalogue  of  Presses,  Type,  Cards,  &c.,  &c., 

to  the  factory,  iielsey  Sc  Co.,  JHeriden,  Conn. 

AGENTS  WANTED  the  best  Family  Knit¬ 
ting  Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings  with  HEElj  and  TOE  complete  in  20  minutes. 
It  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy-work  for  which 
there  is  always  a  ready  market.  Send  for  circular  and 
terms  to  the  Twombly  Knitting  Machine  Co., 
163  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LYOI^^HEALY 

state  &  Monroe  Sts., Chicago. 

Will  send  prep.iid  to  any  address  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE, 

for  1883,  yOO  pages,  210  Liigravings 
of  instrument,  Suits*  Caps,  Belt^ 

Pompons,  Epaule^  Cap-Lamps, 

Stands.  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  aiiii 
Hats,  Sunilry  Band  Oulhts,  Repairing 
Materials,  abo  includes  Instruction  and  Ex¬ 
ercises  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue' 
of  Choice  Band  Aliisic. 


WELL  iom@, 


ARTESIAN  WELI, 
DRILLINH  Si  MIN- 
ERAL  PROSPECT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY 
and  how  to  nse,  Is  fully  illutitrated,  explained  and  highly  recom- 
mendedin  “  AmetiOan  AgrioultWiSt, ”  Nov.  No.,  187S,  page 4S5. 
Send  for  it*  Portable,  low  priced,  woi  ked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  iu  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  p-ricQ  list  a'nd  tern'S^o  Apruts,' 

Pierce 'Well  BzoavitcrCc,  LoBg  Island  Oity,  ITew  Yorlt. 
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Full  particulars  of 
this  cut  and  merits 
of  the  best  Knittiutr 
Maebiue  ■will  be  sent, 
on  application. 


Braseli  OSces: 


Cliicagfi, 
CiBchmti, 
IMladelpHa, 
Sii  Piaoclsss. 


Lamb  Kulttlu,^  Machia©  €1©.,  CMcopeo  Full% 


AUTOMATIC 

TENSION  "  SE-WINO-  MACHINE. 

BEST  AND  STRONGEST  SEAiVIS. 

UNEQUALLED  LIGHTNESS  OF  RUNNING. 

AND  DOES  NOT  INJURE  HEALTH. 

hull  investigation  afforded  to  all. 

Willcos^  GiblsS.M  Co,  658  Broadway  H.Y. 

This  Instrument 
Containing  28  NOTES  (6- 
MORE  than  is  contained  in 
any  other  like  instrument)' 
is  unequalled  for  durability, 
power,  and  sweetness  of 
tone. 

Larger  sizes  for  House, 
Lodge  and  Chapel,  contain 
32  notes. 

THE  AUTOPHONE, 

For  Grown  People  and  children,  the  finest  and  cheapest 
AUTOMATIC  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  ever  offered. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music. 

THE  AtlTTDPMONE  CO.,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 
Canvassers  Wanted. 


e.oixer*nd  ice 


BARNEYSrBERRY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(Eiisjll.siU  and  Gei'mon  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Tiro  Subscriptions,  One  Year,  the  price- 
will  hereafterbe  (post-free)  $l,o0  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[ai.i.  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each 

Four  Subsenbers  one  year . $5,  or  §.1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year _  . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1,14  each. 

Eight  Subsaibers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Snbscri'bers,  post-free, 
©Illy  $1  eacli. 

[.\  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $I  each.] 

OEAUGE  JUDD  00.,  751  Broadway,  ¥,  T» 

BAVIB  W.  jrilisro,  President. 

ADVEETISIMG  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

Ordinary  /Mye-i.  SI  .0(1  per  line  (  agate),  each  insertion, 
Lart  Page,  and  Tliit'd  Cover  Page,  Sl.'-t.'i  per  line. 

Second  Cover  /’uye— Sl-JO  per  line.  • 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  J,ast  Cover  /’ape— .S2.00  per  line.. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $;l.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GSl'ilEMArV  I'iWITIOiT. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  rents  ner  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  la  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  ets.  per  line. 
No' advertisement  taken  for  less  than  #1.00  each  insertion.. 
f^No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  oniers  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

751  Broadway  New  Yorli. 
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FOR 


AOENTS  'WANTED  TO  SELL  THE  NEW  BOOK. 

FARMING  how  to 

■  Cultivate  all  Farm  Crops 

in  the  Best  JUauner:  Breed, 
Feed  and  Care  for  Stock, 
Grow  Fruit,  Manage  Farm 
Bnsiuess  i  Make  «  Homes 
Happy.  H<>W  TO  MAKE  MONEY  ON  THE 
FARM.  Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy.  860  Pages. 
140  Illustrations.  Write  for  full  description  to 
J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PROFIT 


WE  WANT  1000  more  BOOK  AGENTS 

for  the  grandest  and seUmg  book  ever  published^  entitled 

OUR  FAMOUS  WOMEN 


ng  ^  _ 

Jlafriet  Prescoit  Spojford,  H.  B,  stowe^Ro$c  Terry  Cooke,  Lucy 
Xarcom,  Mary  Cleinnier^  Marion  Harland,  and  1 3  others.  They 
■s\\e.,forlhe  first  iime^fhe  true  Story  of  the  Lives  and  Deeds  ofour 

VT..  _ 


money  ever  o.tPer^d.  Send  for  Circulars,  Extra  Terras^  &c.,  to 
An  !>•  WAPBTULNaXON  ds  DO.,  Uarj^ord,  Douii. 


A  LITERARY  CURIOSITY; 

The  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  rejected 
on  the  First  Revision  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  under 
Constantine,  a.  d.  323. 

The  books  that  exist,  of  those  not  included  in  the  canon, 
are  carefully  brought  together  in  the  present  volume  ;  and 
the  possessor  of  this  and  the  New  Testament  has  in  the  two 
volumns  a  collection  of  all  the  historical  records  relative  to 
Christ  and  his  opostles  now  in  existence,  and  considered  sa¬ 
cred  by  Christians  during  the  first  three  centuries  after  his 
birth.  Illustrated  from  Ancient  Missals.  8vo.  Cloth,  $l,SO 
post-paid.  Send  for  Circular. 

GEBBIE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  619  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


I  have  a  pew  and  rich  work  of  i-are  attraction  and 
value.  Over  2,000  Illustrations,  nearly  1,200  pages  in  a 
volume— never  before  equalled  for  the  FARMER, 
8TOCK-RAI8ER,  or  GARDENER.  40  Colleges 
and  Specialists  have  contributed  to  this  Great  Work. 

I  think  the  endorse¬ 
ments  are  unparah 
leled  and  that  its  sale 
offers  capable  men 
a  chance  to  make 
money  not  equalled  eU^where  In  the  book-line  to-day.  In¬ 
vestigation  solicited !  A  vancabU  pamphlet  free !  A  confiden¬ 
tial  proposition  to  those  open  for  an  engagement.  Address 
W.  H.  THOMPSON,  Publisher,  404  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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THIS  PAPER 


IK  CLUB  WITH 


ODEYg 

LADY’S  BOOK 

Jwill  be  sent  for  one  year  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  receipt  of  $3.00,  which  should  be  sent 
to  the  publisher  of  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book. 

GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK 

IS  RECOGNIZED  AS  THE  LEADING  FASHION  AND 
HOME  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA.  THE  LEADING 
ATTRACTIONS  FOR  1884  ARE  THE  FOLLOWING : 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  FASHION 
VJUa  PLATES  executed  by  the  French  process,  rep- 
Ai  r resenting  the  prevailing  fashions  in  both  style  and 
color,  produced  especially  for  a  d  published  exclusively  in 
GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK. 

I  O  ENGRAVED  PLATES  OF  FASHIONS  In 

I  ^  black  and  white,  illustrating  leading  s.yles. 
i  o  finely  executed  STEEL  ENGRAV- 
I  ^  INGS  by  the  best  artists,  made  for  GODET’S  LADY’S 
BOOK. 

I  O  ENGRAVED  PORTRAITS  OF  EX-PRESI- 
1  DENTS  of  the  U.  S.,  which  form  a  part  of  what  is 
known  In  GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK  as  the 

PRESIDENTIAL  Portrait  Gallery, 

each  being  accompanied  by  a  short  biographical  sketch. 

Ifr  pi  PAGES,  ILLUSTRATING  FASHIONS 

I  yj  w  and  fancy  needle  work. 

i  O  PAGES  OF  ARCHITECTURAI.  DE- 
SIGNS,  showing  plans  and  perspective  of  Houses 
and  Cottages  of  all  descriptions. 

lO  full  size  cut  paper  patterns 

I  ^  with  full  and  explicit  instructions  for  use. 

LADY’S 
BOOKS 

Celebrated  household  cooking  receipts,  each  having  been 
tested  by  practical  housekeepers  before  publishing. 

24  Pages  of  Select  Music. 

UCQinCO  embracing  a  rich  array  of  literature,  Noyels, 
DCulULo  Movelettes,  Stories  and  Poems,  by  eminent 
writers,  among  whom  are 

MARION  HARLAND,  AUGUSTA  de  BUBNA, 
CHRISTIAN  REID.  Mrs.  SHEFFEY  PETERS, 
ELLA  RODMAN  CHURCH, 

HELEN  MATHERS,  Author  of  “  Cherry  Ripe.’t 
THE  ART  DE^RTMENT  will  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Wm.  MacCbdd,  Curator  of  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  Washington,  D.  C.  All  other  departments  under  equal¬ 
ly  competent  direction. 

Subscription  Price  $2.00  per  Year. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.  SAMPLE 

COPY  OF  GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK,  15c.  stamps  taken,  to 

AVOID  ERRORS  WRITE  PLAINLY  YOUR  ADDRESS,  GIVING 
COUNTY  AND  STATE. 

GODEV’S  LADY’S  BOOK, 

1006  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


200  GODEY’S 


pHRISTHAS  BOOKS. 

W  ed,  Stakdakd  and  Ju 


30  to  50  per  cent,  saved  by 
buying  Holiday,  Illustbat- 
JuvENiLE  Books  from  our  NEW 
HOLTdAY  catalogue  for  1883-4.  Just  Ready,  free  to 
all.  Send  postal.  All  books  warranted  new  and  perfect. 
Packed  free  of  charge.  ESTES  *&  LAURIAT,  301  — 
305  Washington  Street  (Opiiosite  Old  South/,  Bos- 
TON,  Mass. 

LENOX  PENS. 

Sold  by  stationers;  or  sent  by  mall.  In  gross  boxes,  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1.00  per  gross. 

A  Oomple.e  Series  in  Twelve  Numbers. 

From  which  every  writer  can  select 

THE  BEST  PEN 


for  his  or  her  peculiar  style  of  penmanship. 

A  TRIAL  TRIP. 

To  enable  you  to  test  all  the  numbers  of  the  series  we 
wiU  seud  a  compartment  box  containing  one  gross  of 
Lenox  Pens— assorted;  twelve  each  of  the  twelve  numbers, 
(144  pens),  by  mail  post-paid,  for  |1.00,  or  a  handsome 
nickel-plated,  covered  case  containing  two  of  each  number 
(24  pens),  for  twenty-five  cents. 


TAINTOR  BROS.,  MERRILL  &  CO. 


18  Sc  ftO  A-Stor  l*lac«,  New  York  City. 


"IS  THE  SHST IH  THE  miS." 

Excels  all  other  Pianos  in  its  various  patented  im¬ 
provements.  The  new  designs  in  CHICKERING 
GRAIfDS,  assuring  larger  results  in  power  and 
PURITY,  LENGTH  AND  SWEETNESS  OF  TONE,  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHICKERING  SQUARE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unrivaled.  The 
new  cmCKERING  UPRIGHT  has  the  justly-cele¬ 
brated  PATENTED  METALLIC  ACTION,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 

For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 

CHICKERING  <&  SONS, 

WAKEROOM8  1 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  I  1S6  Tremont  St., 
NEW  YORK..  J  BOSTON. 

Mention  (his  j>aj>sr. 


T?  UBBER  STAMPS. 

-AAtHE  G.  a.  HARPER  M’F’G  CO., 


Best  Made.  Immense  Cat- 
ue  free  to  Agents. 
■  ClevelRnd,  O. 


THE  ORCHESTRION  HARIVIONETTE. 

rrhe  most 'Wonderful 
H&usical  instrument 
ill  the  world.  Jt  com~ 
bines  both  music  and  musician. 
Novel  in  construction: 
elegant  in  design  and 
decoration ;  po  werfu  I 
and  melodious  in  effect ; 
more  notes  and  plays  bet¬ 
ter  than  $9  Organettes, 
It  plays  any  tune  — 
dance,  popul.ir.  or  sacred 
— and  a  little  child 
cun  operate  it. 
A  short  strip  of  perfora¬ 
ted  paper  represents  the 
tune.  Place  the  paper 
in  the  instrument,  and 
turn  the  Jh^Ddle,  when 
it  will  jp?dy  the  tune  per¬ 
fectly.  It  contains  inany 
patented  improvements, 
and  is  the  most  perfect 
musical  instrument  in  the  market  Jfrice  of  lHusic* 
only  4  cents  per  foot.  Music  can  be  sent  by  mail  at 
any  time.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  and  acceptable  present 
that  can  be  made  to  any  one.  It  will  furnish  music  lor  any 
occasion,  and  any  one  can  play  it.  Price,  $8. 
Special  price  to  those  wishiiijj;  to  act  as  our 
Agents,  only  SSiS.  Sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  price. 
Address,  MASSACHUSETTS  ORGAN  CO.,  the  great  head¬ 
quarters  for  all  Musical  Instruments,  OBQANiNAS,OiiGA- 
NETTES,  ARISTONS,  TOUKNAUHONES,  CLARIONAS,  etc.  Get 
our  Catalogue  and  prices  before  buying  elsewhere.  57  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Boston,  l^lass. 


Books  on  Hygiene^  Physical  Culture*  Sociology^ 
Governmeut  of  Childreu*  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  |1  per  year. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF  NER¬ 
VOUSNESS.  ByM.L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1.50.- 
EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  *1. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.D.  $1. 

M*  Ij*  Holbrook*  Nos.  13  anc.  15  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 


8CR1B1VLK’8 

LUMBER 


AND 


LOG  BOOK. 

Nearly  a  Million  Sold.  Most  complete  book  of  Its 
kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all  kinds  of 
Lumber,  Logs,  Planks,  Scantling;  cubical  contents  of 
square  and  round  Timber ;  hints  to  lumber  dealers  ;  wood 
measure ;  speed  of  circular  saws  ;  care  of  saws ;  cord-wood 
tables ;  felling  trees ;  growth  of  trees ;  land  measure ; 
wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  heading  bolts,  etc. 
Standard  book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Get  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Ask  your  book¬ 
seller  for  It.  Sent  post-paid  for  35  cents. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VOL.. 


illustrated  with 

r Original  Steel  Engravings, 

Photogravures  &  Oil  Pictures.  •  I 

Send  twenty  cents  for  one  copy,  and| 
‘‘-■^y'ou  will  certainly  subscribe  Two  Dollars! 
|for  a  year  and  get  ten  times  its  value.  I 

W.  Jennings  Demoreat,  Publisher, 
17  East  14th  St,,  New  York. 


J884 


SOLD  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  AND  POSTMASTERS. 


The  most  beautiful 
Magazine  in  the 
World  for  the 
Youngest  Readers. 

The  Iiiterary  and  Artistic 
success  of  the  Age ! 
Every  Article  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  its  pages! 
Every  Picture  made  express¬ 
ly  for  this  work,  by  the 

_  best  Artists. 

The  most  valuable  Premiums !  A  Premium  for  every 
subscription  and  renewal!  Clubs  with  all  Periodicals! 
Send  Postal  for  our  New  Premium  List! 

Send  Postal  for  a  Free  Specimen. 
AllNewsdealerBBellit.  Agents  wanted. 

One  Year,  $1.50.  Single  Copies,  15  cte. 
Russell  Publishing  Co.,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ESTABLISHED  1864.  NO  LATENT  !  NO  PAY  1 

obtained  for  Mechauical  Devices,  Com¬ 
pounds,  Designs  and  Labels.  All  preli¬ 
minary  examinatione  as  to  pateutability 
of  inventions  free.  Our*‘  Guide  iorObtaiu- 
liiK  Patents  ”  is  sent  free  everywhere. 
Address  LOUIS  BAQGKR  &  CO..  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

IVASHIN'O'i'ON,  D.  C. 


IGSTAHLllSHr.U  11 

PmNTS 


We  continue  to 
act  as  solicitors  for 
patents,  caveats, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  for 
the  United  States,  and  to  obtain  pat¬ 
ents  in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries. 
mmm^rnam  Thirty-six  years’  practice.  No 
charge  for  examination  of  models  or  draw¬ 
ings.  Advice  by  mail  fre 

Patents  obtained  through  ns  are  noticed  in 
the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  which  has 
the  largest  circulation,  and  is  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
world.  The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every 
patentee  understands. 

This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated  news- 
er  is  published  WEEKLY  at  $3.20  a  year, 
.aiimitted  to  be  the  best  paper  devoted 
|Ce,  mechanics,  inventions,  engineering 
nd  other  departments  of  industrial 
,  published  in  any  country.  Single 
_  fy  mail,  10  cents.  Sold  by  all  news¬ 
dealers. 

Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scien-* 
tifle  American,  261  Broadway,.  New  York. 

Handbook  about  patents  mailed  free. 
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Two  Colored  Plates  of  FLiOWERS  and 
Vegetables,  and  more  than  1000  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  choicest  Flowers,  Plants  and 
VE?xETABIjES,  and  Directions  for 
Growing.  ■  It  is  handsome  enough  for  the 
Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present. 
Send  on  your  name  and  Postotiice  address, 
with  10  cents,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy, 
post-paid.  This  is  not  a  quarter  of  its  cost. 
It  is  printed  in  both  English  and  German. 
If  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  the 
10  cents.  VICK’S  SEEDS  ARE  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD.  The  Floral  GciDE  will 
tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

TICK’S  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine, 
32  Pages,  a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number 
and  many  fine  Engravings.  Price  J1.25  a 
year ;  Five  Copies  for  $5.  Specimen  num¬ 
bers  sent  for  10  cents ;  3  trial  copies  25  cts. 


JAMES  VICK, 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 


WIlililAM  KNABE  tfe  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  xi2  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


MARVIN’S 

SAFES 

HAVE  MANY  PATENTED 
IMPROVEMENTS 

NOT  FOUND  IN  OTHER  MAKES  THAT 
WILL  WELL  REPAY  AN 

INVESTIGATION 

BY  THOSE  WHO  DESIRE  TO  SECURE 

THE  BEST  SAFE. 

MARVIN  SAFE  CO., 

265  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

623  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA. 


Our  10-Horse  Spark  ArrestiuK  Treshinsr  En- 
uinehas  cut  10,000 feet  Pine  Lumber  In  10  hours.  Will  burn 
wood  6  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn  stalks.  Send  for 
Price  List  and  Catalogue.  _ 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843.  Corning,  New  York. 


M’FR’S  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  ENGINES. 


O 

CO 


1 

H 

.RelWble*  durabla,  and  economical,  a 

^se  v\ver  with  one  third  less  fuel  and  water  than  any  other 
Btfcine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  oflT.  Send  for 
SllUlrated  Catalogue  S  ”  for  inf ori^tipn  and  prices. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS. 

Box  843.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Should  you  desire  to  raise  a  larg-e  crop  of  good  Potatoes,  use 

POWELL’S  POTATO  PEODTJCEIl.  Write  for  our  new  pamphlet, 
“The  Potato,”  its  History,  Culture,  Prospects  and  how  to  cook  it. 


BROWN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

Sole  Proprietors  of  Powell’s  Tin  Too  Bone  Fertilizer  &  Powell’s  Preoarel  ClenicalS; 

16  Light  Street,  Saltimore,  Idd. 

Everything  In  the  Fertilizer  line  sold  at  closest  prices. 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

FIVE  COLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SILVER 
MEDALS  awarded  for  Superiority  of 
Process  and  Product. 

AMONG  THEM 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at  I  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at 
PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY,  PAUACE  OP  INBUSTRY, 

Paris,  France,  1879,  1  Paris,  France,  1 883, 

after  weeks  of  competitive  tests  with  the  leading  Milk  Setting 
Apparatus  of  the  WORLD. 

OVER  20,000  IN  DAILY  USE. 

They  Raise  the  most  Cream  ami  make  the  best  Butter.  elevator  sma:. 


CABINET  fiTTLE. 


THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN. 

THE  MOST.  POPULAR  CHURN  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Because  it  make.s  the  most  butter  from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  Because  no  other  Cburm 
works  so  easy.  Because  it  makes  the  best  grained  butter.  Because  it  is  tlie  easiest  cleaned. 

Also  the  EUREKA  BUTTER  WORKER,  the  NESBITT  BUTTER. 
PRINTER,  and  a  full  line  of  Butter  Making  Utensils  for  Dairies  and  Factories. 

Send  tor  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BeNows  Falls,  Vt, 


Champion  Cord  Binder. 

MANUPACTUEED  BY 

WHITELEY,  F&SSLER  &  KELLY, 

Manufacturers  of  CHAMPION  BHAPHRS 
and  MOWERS,  Springrheld,  Ohio. 
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REMARKABLE  POTATO  YIELDS  FROM  THE  MATES  MANURES. 


355  Boshels 

Manure. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  POTATO  CROP  REPORTS  WHERE  THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  WAS  USED. 
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“  Mammoth  Pearl”  on  one  acre,  second  application  of  the  Mapes 


240  Basliels,  same  variety,  per  acre  on  balance  of  field,  (20  acres.) 

W.  S.  Combs,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


684  Bushels  “Eximius”  on  57  rows— less  than  one  acre.  Pour  rows  of  the  61 
rows  making  a  measured  acre  were  swept  away  by  a  flood.  ...... 

Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Mr  Alfred  Rose  also  reports  yields  on  experiment  plots  (100  rows)  with  new  varieties 
as  follows:  “New  Invincible,”  960  Bushels  per  acre.  “Rocky  Mountain  Rose,” 
948  1-2  Bushels  per  acre.  •■Eximius,”  846  Bushels  per  acre. 

Protection  from  Wire  Worms,  ScaDMness,  etc. 


450  Bushels  (Early  Rose)  with  two  bags  (400  lbs.)  of  Mapes  Potato  Manure  per 
acre.  Where  40  loads  Cow  ancl  Hen  manure  were  used  yield  was  only  120  bushels  per 
acre,  and  as  Dr.  Henry  Stewart  writes,  “  quite  a  half  of  this  part  of  the  crop  (with  cow 
and  hen  manure)  was  completely  destroyed  by  wire  worms  and  not  more  than  half  those 
saved  would  be  fit  for  sale.”  “  Not  a  potato  of  those  grown  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Ma¬ 
nure  is  touched  by  the  worms  enough  to  hurt  it.”  Dr.  Henrt  Stewards  report  of  ex¬ 
periment  on  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Henry  Holman,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


300  Bushels 

bushels  i)er  acre. 


“  Beauty  of  Hebron,”  and  over  on  one  half  acre,  equal  to  over  600  ^ 
Henry  Lathrop,  South  Windsor,  Conn. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Andross,  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  writes  Jan.  1,1884:  “The  acreao-o  of 
Potatoes  in  this  vicinity  was  more  than  doubled,  the  reason  for  which  is  attributable  I 
think,  to  the  fact  that  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  has  so  invariably  insured  success  tnat 
the  farmers  felt  a  confidence  which  has  never  been  warranted  by  any  other  method  of 
applying  fertilizers.” 


One  of  the  Largest  Yields  on  Record. 

Yields  on  experiment  plots  during  the  past  season,  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure, 


on  many  new  and  some  old  varieties  at  Rural  Farm  (E.  S.  Carman,  ftoprietor),  at  River  ' 
Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  are  fully  reported  in  the  successive  weekly  numbers  of  the  . 
“  Rural  New  Yorker,”  during  months  of  Sept..  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1883.  They  include 
some  of  the  largest  yields  on  record,  and  challenge  the  closest  scrutiny  and  criticism  ' 
The  yields  are  from  700  to  1140  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  1140J  bushels  per  acre,  "  the  ’ 
greatest  ever  secured  at  the  Rural  Farm,”  was  of  variety  Corliss’  Matchless.  Illustra¬ 
tion  and  description  in  “Rural  New  Yorker,”  Dec.  8th.,  1883. 


J.  S.  Allen,  Broad  Brook,  Conn.,  ivrites  Jan.  1st.,  1884.—“  I  have  never  had  a  failure  ■ 
in  my  potato  crop,  since  I  have  used  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  (four  years  since). 

“  Four  bags  per  acre  will  give  'me  a  better  crop  of  ipotatoes  than  30  loads  of  barnyard 
manure.  It  gives  better  crops,  and  the  effect  seems  to  be  as  lasting.”  . ; 


473  Bushels  “  Early  Rose”  per  acre. 

Send-postal  for  forthcoming  pamphlet,  containing  reports  from  practical,  well-known  Truck,  Fruit  and  Special  Crop  Crowers,  Many  of  these  growers  use  twenty  tons'  • 
and  upwards  of  the  Mapes  manures  in  a  season.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


The  Mapes  Orange  Tree  Manure— Supplied  from  New  York,  or  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 


THE 


Singers’  Welcome. 


singing  Clsss  Book  by  h.  O.  Bmersoii,  is 

having  great  success,  is  in  every  way  a  good  book  for 
thq  teacher  and  learner,  with  the  best  of  music,  and 
improved  elements.  Has  received  decided  praise  from 
those  who  have  used  it  in  their  fall  classes,  and  they 
are  quite  willing  to  recommend  it  to  all  commencing 
winter  classes.  192  pages.  100  secular  and  50  sacred 
tunes,  improved  elements,  &c.,  &c.  Order  it  with  per¬ 
fect  confidence. 

Price  75  cts. 


Cantatas  for  Societies. 


46th  Psalm.  (80  cts.) . Buck. 

Redemption.  ($1.) . Gonnod. 

Joseph’s  Bondage.  ($1.) . Chadwick. 

Comala.  (80  cts.) . Gade. 

Rebecca.  (65  cts.) . Hodges. 

Ruth  and  Boaz.  (65  cts.) . Andrews, 

and  many  others.  Also  lOO  Masses  by  the  best 
authors,  containing  some  of  the  sweetest  and  best  of 
sacred  music.  Send  for  list  and  descriptions. 

All  of  the  Oneras  tlie  older  standard  operas  in 
eleganV  form  for*^!!.  each  ;  LAKME  ($2.) ;  MIGNON 
(83  );  CARMEN  (2.):  MEFISTOFELE  ($2.);  FATI- 
NITZA  ($2.);  BELLS  OF  CORNEVILLE  ($1.50); 
ATP  A  ($2.) ;  and  the  new  light  operas,  lOLANTHE, 
PIRATES,  and  PATIENCE,  each  $1 ;  and  many  others. 


Any  book  mailed  post-free,  for  the  retail  price. 

OL.lV£R  RITSOIV  &  €0.,  Boston. 

•C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  -  867  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


AUTOMATIC 


OB.  ••  NO  TENSION  ”  SEWINO  MACHINE. 

BEST  AND  STRONGEST  SEAMS. 

UNEQUALLED  LIGHTNESS  OF  RUNNING. 

AND,  DOES  NOT.  INJURE  HEALTH. 

Full  investigation  afforded  to  all. 

Willcos  Ss  G-iblis  S.  M  Co.  658  Broadway  U,  7. 


SWILSON’S 

UaHIWKB  SEWER! 


Two  thousand  stitches  a  minute*  The  only 
absolutely  first-class  Sewing  Machine  In  the 
world.  Sent  on  trial.  Warranted  5  years. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Cataloarue  and  Clrculaj* 
B.  A.gents  Wanted.  THE  "WIIjSON  SE  W- 
J^Gc  machine  C0.»  Chicago  or  New  ITork* 


magic  LANTERNS! 

■•■and  sterkopttcons 

For  Public,  Sunday  School  auoHome  Exhibitions. 

Views  all  Suhjectf 


For  Public, _ _  .  _ 

.  Illustrating  I  |  O  Ulus.  IT  D  IT  P 

►  all  Subjects  1  I  v/  Catalogue,  T  IT  C  C. 

C.  T.  MILLIGAN, 


Send  9c.  in  I*.  O.  Stamps  to 

T*  JP  n  WA'D'n  produce  coMMis- 

Xli  OE  Ui  VV  iillJJ,  SION  MERCHANTS, 
for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.Y.  City. 


Onr  lO.Horse  Spark  Arresting  Treshing  En¬ 
gine  has  cut  10,000 feet  Pine  Lumber  in  10  hours. 

Will  burn  wood.  6  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  cornstalks. 
Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  “  S.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  «fc  SONS. 

Box  843.  Elmira,  New  York. 


( Continued  from  last  month.) 


How  Watch  Cases  are  Made. 


The  many  great  improvements  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Jas.  Boss’ 
Gold  Watch  Case,  have  led  to  similar  im¬ 
provements  in  the  making  of  silver  cases. 

Under  the  old  methods,  each  part  of  a 
silver  case  was  made  of  se’^erai  pieces  of 
metal  soldered  together,  re4uiring  a  great 
amount  of  cutting  and  soldering,  which 
softened  the  metal  and  gave  it  the  pliability 
of  lead  rather  than  the  elasticity  of  silver. 

Under  the  improved  methods,  each'part 
of  the  Keystone  Silver  Watch  Case  is  made 
of  one  solid  piece  of  metal  hammered  into 
shape.  The  advantages  are  readily  appar¬ 
ent,  for  every  one  knows  that  hammering 
hardens  the  metal  while  soldering  softens  it. 

To  test  the  superiority  of  the  Keystone 
Silver  Watch  Case,  take  one  of  3  oz.  weight, 
press  it  squarely  in  the  center  when  closed, 
and  it  will  not  give,  while  a  case  of  same 
weight  of  any  other  make  will  give  enough 
to  break  the  crystal.  The  Keystone  Silver 
Watch  Case  is  made  only  with  silver  cap 
and  gold  joints. 


Send  3  cent  stamp  to  Keystone  Watch  Case  Factories,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  for  handsome  Illustrated  Pamphlet  showing  how 
James  Boss’  and  Keystone  Watch  Cases  are  made. 
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{To  be  continued.) 


SCROLL  SAW  DESIGNS. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  L.  H.  BUSSELL,  Stratford,  Ct. 


SOLUBLE  num  GUMO. 


YEARhY  SAhE8 

60,000  Tons.  ’ 


We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  has  fully  sustained  Its 
high  reputation.  For  Farni 
Crops  of  all  kinds,  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens,  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  has  no  superior.- 
For.  sale  by  our  agents 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain* 
Ing  testimonials  and  direc¬ 
tions  forwarded  free. 


Glidden  &  Curtis, 


General  SelUng  Agents, 

Boston,  Mass. 


REDUCEmiCES  COLT’S 

“  OELRBBATED  < 

I  BREEGH-IOADINQ 

lUNS 


P-  SroUe  Bartel' 

Breech  ZiOadera 


ROOFING. 


Rubber  Roofing  costs  half  the  price  of  Shingle, Tin  or  Iron; 
Is  fire-proof,  and  any  one  can  pul.  It  on,  lasting  a  lifetime 
on  steep  or  Bat  roofs.  Send  for  Circular,  reference,  and 
samples.  Agents  wanted.  INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING 
CO.,  155  Duane  Street,  New  York ;  or,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FAY’S  CELEBRATED 

WATER-PROOF  ' 

MANILLA  ROOFING 


Resembles  fine  leather;  for  Roofs,  Outside 
Walls  and  inside  in  place  of  plastei’.  Very 
strong  and  durable.  Catalogue  -with  testimo- 
nialB  and  samples,  free.  Established  1866. 

W.  H«  FAY  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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AMERICAN  RUBBER  PAINT. 


BIjUNT,  Manufacturer,  115  Maiden  Dane,  New  York. 


‘  The  American 


The  Amekioak  Agriculturist,  in  an  article  headed 
Bubber  Paint,"  writes  ; 

Of  late  years  several  substitutes  for  the  ordinarv  Lead  and  Oil  paint  have 
been  introduced.  One  of  the  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  the  American 
Rubber  Paint  which  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  which  is  as  good  as  any  article  now  In  the  market. 

Greens,  for  Window  Blinds,  etc . $2.50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  Including  White  and  Black .  1.50 


Roof  Paint,  Water  Proof .  1.00 


Until  further  Notice,  will  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  orders; 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  or  will  send  C.  O.  D. 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  Insure  expenses.  Ifi 
after  a  proper  trial  the  Paint  la  not  all  that  It  Is  represented  to  be,  I  will  return 
the  money,  or  repaint  the  building  at  my  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors)'! 
Directions,  etc. 
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FOR  THE 
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Begin  any  Time. 

You  can  begin  your  subscription  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  with  any  number,  inasmuch  as  every 
issue  is  complete  in  itself.  Please  forward  your 
subscription  lists  at  once,  however. 


Our  Premium  Guns. 

The  Guns  ■which  we  offer  elsewhere  as  Premiums 
for  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  are 
proving  more  than  satisfactory.  Indeed,  both  of 
them  are  better  than  we  had  supposed  we  could 
furnish  for  the  money.  With  scarce  an  exception, 
every  person  procuring  these  from  us,  express  sat¬ 
isfaction.  For  Testimonials  regarding  these  Guns 
see  another  page. 


Premium  List. 

We  have  issued  another  edition  of  fifty  thousand 
of  our  Premium  List,  which  wOl  be  mailed,  post¬ 
paid,  to  those  of  our  friends  who  desire  to  raise 
clubs  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

New  Premiums. 

See  another  page  for  Special  Premiums  for  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  American  Agnculturisl. 

“Foes  or  Friends?” 

This  beautiful  engraving  elicits  praise  and  admi¬ 
ration  in  every  quarter.  It  is  supplied  to  every  sub¬ 
scriber,  new  and  old,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  extra 
for  packing,  postage,  etc. 


The  Six-Hundred  Page  Dic¬ 
tionary. 

We  continue  to  offer  the  New  American  Diction¬ 
ary  as  a  Premium  for  new  subscribers,  though  ten 
cents  is  now  required  for  postage.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  a  detailed  description  of  this  valuable 
Dictionary,  if  you  have  not  one  already. 


Sample  Copies. 

We  continue  to  furnish  free  to  canvassers,  sam¬ 
ple  copies  of  the  American  Agricvltwist,  Show 
Bills,  Circulars,  etc.,  etc. 


MusiciMillions. 

The  homes  of  nearly  all  of  our  readers,  however 
humble,  are  doubtless  cheered  and  enlivened  with 
some  musical  instrument  or  another.  Sheet  music 
ordinarily  retails  all  the  way  from  thirty-five  cents 
to  a  dollar  apiece.  Some,  of  cheaper  character, 
published  on  poor  paper  is  hawked  through  the 
country  at  lower  figures.  We  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  supply,  without  cost,  all  the  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  with  the  latest  sheet 
music  printed  on  the  best  music  paper,  full  size. 
A  large  list  of  this  music  is  presented  on  two 
pages,  elsewhere.  Any  new  subscriber  to  the 
American  Agi-iculturist  for  1884,  or  any  one  sending 
us  a  new  subscriber  at  the  regular  rate,  $1.50  a 
year,  can  order  from  us  any  twelve  pieces  of  this 
music,  and  it  will  he  delivered  free  here  or  sent 
post-free  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  Brit¬ 
ish  Possessions,  on  receipt  of  fen  cents  for  postage. 
Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity,  which  every  one  de¬ 
siring  instrumental  or  .vocal  music  should  embrace. 


Prepare  well  for  the  busy  work  of  spring.  Read 
the  very  valuable  suggestions  given  on  page  56- 
Morses. — Don’t  forget  to  daily  exercise  your  brood 
mares.  Overfeeding  ruins  as  many  horses  as  over¬ 
work.  Keep  the  stable  clean  and  stalls  well  littered. 

Cattle. — Feed  sliced  roots  or  potatoes  once  or 
twice  a  week,  as  an  appetizing  change  in  the  ra¬ 
tions.  Milch  cows  require  careful  handling,  as 
they  approach  the  time  of  calving.  Raise  only  the- 
best  calves  from  superior  animals. 

Sheep. — Those  grown  for  wool  thrive  on  a  mixed 
ration  of  bright  straw,  hay  and  grain.  Early  lambs- 
are  profitable,  but  need  constant  care  when  they 
first  come.  Old  sheep  for  the  shambles  should  be 
pushed  forward  rapidly  with  a  daily  grain  ration. 


Swine. — Young  pigs  require  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able  quarters,  and  a  thick,  dry,  cut-straw  bed. 


Ibultry. — Laying  hens  thrive  with  much  sunshine 
and  plenty  of  food,  both  green  and  dry,  with  a  full 
supply  of  pure  water,  and  some  form  of  lime. 

The  whole  subject  of  feeding  farm  animals  re¬ 
quires  most  careful  study  by  all  keeping  them,  and 
especially  during  the  winter  season.  The  attention 
of  all  practical  stock  raisers  is  directed  to  the 
prizes  offered  on  page  47,  for  essays  on  the  keeping 
of  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock  of  the  farm- 


KilolieiL  iintl  IVlai-ket  Ciiai’«leiii. 

Market  gardeners  know  the  importance  of  do¬ 
ing  certain  things  at  a  given  time — a  date  which 
each  has  found  to  be  best  for  his  particular  local¬ 
ity,  and  knows  if  he  varies  from  this  but  a  few 
days,  his  crops  may  be  so  far  behind  those  of  his 
neighbors  as  to  seriously  affect  his  returns.  Market 
gardeners  need  no  remindei;  to  do  this  or  that,  as 
their  success  depends  upon  observing  the  times  for 
sowing,  planting,  etc.  Not  so  with  the  farmer 
and  others,  whose  gardens  are  to  supply  the  fam¬ 
ily  table.  The  garden  with  most  farmers  is  a  sec¬ 
ondary  affair  and  often  neglected  to  their  loss  and 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  familj'.  Such  need  to  be 
frequently  reminded  of  the  things  to  be  done- 
There  is  no  reason  why  every  farmer’s  family 
should  not  enjoy  the  best  vegetables,  and  as  early 
as  any  one,  save  those  who  buy  vegetables  brought 
from  the  South.  To  have  early  vegetables  the 
seeds  must  be  sown  early.  Few  farmers  care  to 
give  the  attention  needed  by  a  hot-bed,  but  quite 
as  good  plants  may  be  raised  in  the  windows  of  the 
house  with  scarcely  any  trouble.  All  the  plants 
needed  for  the  family  garden,  of  early  cabbages, 
lettuce,  cauliflow’ers,  tomatoes,  etc.,  may  be  raised 
in  boxes,  as  described  on  page  65.  Try  it,  and  an¬ 
other  year  it  will  come  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
takes  about  six  weeks  to  raise  plants  from  the  seed, 
large  enough  to  set  in  the  open  ground,  and  this 
will  govern  the  time  of  sowing.  Cabbages  are 
nearly  hardy,  while  tomatoes,  being  very  tender, 
cannot  with  safety  be  set  in  the  open  ground  until 
“corn-planting  time,”  and  must  be  sown  later. 

Good  Vegetables  will  only  come  from  good  seeds. 
One  cannot  afford  to  sow  doubtful  seeds.  Those 
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of  uncertain  ago  or  without  labels  and  of  doubtful 
source,  should  be  burned  and  afresh  stock  ordered. 

Selecting  <md  Ordering  Seeds. — The  catalogues  are 
out  this  month,  and  dealers  will  gladly  send  to 
those  who  ask  for  them,  while  the  mail,  as  has 
been  well  said,  gives  every  one,  no  matter  where 
he  may  live,  “  a  seed-store  just  around  the  eorner.” 
Novelties  are  offered  every  year.  Order  the.se 
for  experiment,  but  for  the  main  crop  rely  only  on 
tested  and  well-established  varieties.  Order  early. 

Has  are  of  two  classes,  the  round  and  the  wrin¬ 
kled.  The  latter  kind,  if  sown  in  cold,  wet  soil, 
will  rot ;  the  round  peas  are  hardy  and  may  be 
sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws.  Make  a  drill 
three  or  four  inches  wide,  with  the  hoe,  and  scat¬ 
ter  the  seed  peas  in  it,  so  that  they.will  be  about  half 
an  inch  apart,  and  cover  with  two  inches  of  soil. 

Plants  in  Cold  Frames. — Remove  the  sashes 
whenever  the  thermometer  is  not  below  thirty-two 
degrees.  If  the  soil  in  the  frames  is  not  frozen 
when  the  snow  falls,  clear  it  from  the  sashes.  Other¬ 
wise  the  snow  may  remain  a  week  without  injury. 

Be  all  Beady  for  Work. — As  soon  as  the  ground 
thaws  there  will  be  no  time  for  odd  jobs.  Finish 
up  all  the  work  of  preparation  at  once.  Repair 
implements;  provide  duplicate  breakable  parts. 
See  to  the  work  harness.  Provide  stakes  and  la¬ 
bels.  Cut  pea-brush  ;  lay  it  on  level  ground  and 
weight  it  with  rails  or  logs,  to  flatten  it.  Procure 
bean  poles  ;  a  set  of  red  cedar  poles  will,  if  cared 
for,  last  many  years.  In  a  thaw  dig  the  parsnips 
and  salsify  left  in  the  ground  and  take  out  all  the 
horseradish,  whether  wanted  for  use  or  not,  to 
prevent  its  becoming  established,  when  it  will  be 
difficult  to  remove,  and  prove  an  annoying  weed. 

Orcliard.  and  I\nrsory. 

A  Few  Orchard. — One  about  to  plant  trees  can 
hardly  give  too  much  thought  to  the  selection  of 
varieties.  Procure  catalogues  and  study  them. 
An  orchard  for  home-use  should  yield  fruit  for 
every  season.  ’  For  a  near  market,  early  fruit  is 
usually  the  most  profitable.  In  selecting  later  va¬ 
rieties  have  but  few  sorts,  and  those  of  kinds  gen¬ 
erally  in  demand.  Order  all  fruit  trees  early. 

Old  Orchards  in  the  older  States  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  young  productive  ones.  The  land  is 
exhausted  by  bearing  two  crops  these  many  j^ears, 
a  crop  of  fruit  and  one  of  grain,  hay  or  some 
other.  If  the  trees  are  still  sound  they  may  be 
renovated,  but  not  unless  the  soil  is  also  renovated. . 
Providing  food  for  the  trees  is  the  first  step.  Ma¬ 
nure  may  be  hauled  out  while  snow  is  on  the 
ground.  A  liberal  dressing  turned  under  by  a  shal¬ 
low  plowing,  and  keeping  off  all  crops,  unless  it 
be  clover  to  be  pastured  by  swine,  are  essential. 

The  Trees. — In  a  damp  time  cover  the  trunks  and 
large  branches  with  soft  soap,  made  thin  enough  to 
apply  with  a  brush.  Prune  away  all  crowded 
and  superfluous  branches,  to  form  an  open  head. 

Crafting  Old  Trees. — If  the  fruit  is  poor  and  the 
trees  sound  and  healthy  make  a  new  head  by 
grafting  with  desirable  sorts.  In  renewing  an  old 
tree  it  is  better  to  extend  the  work  over  three  years, 
grafting  the  lower  third  first  and  the  uppe’’  third  last. 

Xlie  Fruit  ISartleji. 

PrvMing. — If  ani  pruning  was  left  unfinished 
last  fall,  complete  it  in  the  first  mild  spell. 

Dwarf  Pears. — With  the  exception  of  Duehesse 
d’Angouleme,  and  perhaps  Louise  Bonne  de  Jer¬ 
sey,  standard  pear-trees  are  preferable  to  dwarfs  as 
a  matter  of  profit.  If  one  wishes  to  raise  many 
varieties  in  a  little  space  dwarfs  will  do  this. 

Supports  for  Vines,  including  trellises  for  grapes, 
should  be  made  ready.  The  woodwork  may  be 
painted,  or  treated  with  several  coats  of  petroleum. 

New  Plantings. — If  it  is  intended  to  set  out 
shrubs,  etc.,  the  coming  spring,  the  selections, 
whether  for  home  supply  or  for  market,  should  be 
made  while  the  matter  can  be  properly  considered. 

Grape  Fines.— Occupy  all  the  available  places 
-with  vines,  planting  them  wherever  there  is  a  barn 
or  other  surface  again, st  which  they  can  be  trained. 


But  little  out-door  work  can  be  done  in  the  orna¬ 
mental  grounds  this  month.  It  is  important  to 
guard  against  injury  to  shrubs  and  trees  by  ani¬ 
mals.  If  pruning  is  needed,  do  it  on  mild  days. 

Hardy  Annuals. — To  have  early  flowers  sow  seeds 
in  the  window  boxes  described  elsewhere.  Candy¬ 
tuft,  Ten  Weeks’  Stocks,  Pansy,  and  other  hardy 
kinds  may  be  sown  and  the  plants  thinned  or  trans¬ 
planted  to  other  boxes.  The  Pansy,  which  fails  to 
give  fine  flowers  in  hot  weather,  if  sown  in  this 
manner  may  be  had  in  bloom  early,  ar.d  at  its  best. 

Manure  for  the  Lawn. — Reserve  enough  of  the 
most  thoroughly  decomposed  and  fine  manure  for 
top-dressing  the  lavvn.  In  the  absence  of  this,  ap¬ 
ply  ashes,  nitrate  of  soda  or  some  other  fertilizer. 

Plants  from  Cuttings  may  be  propagated  now  for 
planting  out  in  the  garden.  Verbenas  and  other 
plants  which  form  root  readily,  may  be  propagated 
in  window-boxes,  described  elsewhere  for  sowing. 

<iii*eeii-liouse  aii4l  Winilow  Plants. 

As  the  sun  becomes  more  powerful,  bloom  will 
be  abundant  and  plants  will  start  into  growth, 
and  need  more  water. . . .  Ventilation  can  now  be 
given  more  freely,  especially  to  window  plants. . . . 
Insects  will  increase  more  rapidly  and  will  demand 
attention.  Those  who  give  their  w'indow  plants 
daily  care,  are  able  to  stop  the  first  attacks  of  in¬ 
sects,  and  save  much  future  trouble.  Fumigation 
with  tobacco  smoke,  is  best  for  the  greenhouse, 
but  is  not  easily  practicable  with  house  plants. 
For  these  showering  with  tobacco  water  is  best. 

Tobacco  Tea. — Pour  boiling  water  over  tobacco 
stems,  or  other  cheap  form  of  “the  weed,’’  and 
when  cool  dilute  it  to  the  color  of  strong  tea, 
sprinkle  the  plants  with  it,  or  what  is  better,  hav¬ 
ing  the  liquid  i7i  a  pail  or  tub,  dip  the  plants  in  it. 

The  Bed  Spider,  because  so  small  and  not  always 
“  red,”  and  living  mostly  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  is  often  an  unsuspected  cause  of  much  in¬ 
jury  to  window  plants.  Moisture  is  the  best  rem¬ 
edy  ;  go  over  the  leaves,  especially  the  under  side, 
with  a  soft  sponge,  using  very  weak  soap  suds. 

The  Mealy  Bug,  so-called  because  it  is  covered 
v/ith  a  mealy  powder,  is  often  a  great  pest.  It  is 
usually  in  the  forks  of  the  stems,  and  may  be 
picked  off  with  a  small  sharp-pointed  stick. 

Faded  Flowers. — Flowering  is  very  exhausting  to  a 
plant,  and  seed-bearing  is  still  more  so  ;  as  soon  as 
flowers  begin  to  lose  their  beauty  they  should  be 
cutaway  before  the  formation  of  the  seeds  begins. 

.ffu.se.s.— The  stems  that  have  borne  flowers  should 
be  cutback  to  a  strong  bud,  which  will  soon  push. 

Camellias,  when  flowering  is  over,  will  make 
their  yearly  growth  rapidly.  The  plants  may  be 
given  a  warmer  place  and  will  require  more  water. 


A  Convenient  Ground  Marker. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  up  things  needed  when  the 
busy  spring  comes.  Mr.  L.  T).  Snook  sends  us  a 
sketch  and  description,  from  which  we  condense 
the  following :  A  simple  implement  for  marking 
out  rows  at  various  distances  apart,  can  be  made  by 
any  one  at  hope.  A  piece  of  pine  or  other  timber, 
two  to  three  inches  square,  and  two  to  four  feet 


long,  is  bored  through  with  holes  on  all  sides,  at 
various  distances  apart,  those  on  each  side  being 
all  of  the  same  distance  from  each  other.  A  large 
hole  in  the  center  in  two  directions,  receives  the 
handle.  The  other  holes  and  marking  pins  to  fit 
them,  may  be  of  any  size  desired,  and  the  pins  be 
quickly  changed  from  hole  to  hole,  as  required  by 
different  plants.  With  the  handle  removed,  or  fas¬ 
tened  in,  this  can  be  stored  away  in  small  space. 


Feeding  and  Care  of  Farm  Animals. 

1‘i'izcs  OHVji'ed. 

Plain  and  practical  directions  for  the  keeping  of 
all  kinds  of  Farm  Animals  arc  always  valuable  and 
welcome,  and  with  tliis  in  view  the  Publishers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  offer  prizes  for  Essays 
ngon  thQ  F'eediruj  and  Care  of  Farm  Animals.  Horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  are  the  leading 
kinds  of  live  stock  on  a  farm,  where  a  system  of 
mixed  husbandry  is  successfully  irractised,  and 
each  Essay  must  treat  of  at  least  three  of  these, 
as  to  their  feed,  its  storage,  kinds,  cost,  etc., 
followed  by  the  pi-oper  care  of  the  animals 
both  in  the  pasture  and  under  cover.  In  short  the 
essay  should  include  all  the  important  points  in  the 
keeping  of  the  farm  animals  treated.  The  order  of 
treatment  should  be  as  given  above,  and  if  other 
kinds  of  live  stock  are  included,  they  should  follow 
the  poultry.  The  cash  prizes  for  these  essays  are  : 

For  the  Best  Essay . $50.00 

For  the  Second  Best  Essay . 40.00 

For  the  Third  Best  Essay .  30.00 

The  essays  are  to  be  plainly  written  in  black  ink, 
on  one  side  of  plain  white  paper,  and  should  not 
exceed  eight  thousand  words.  Sketches  may  be 
made  whenever  they  will  add  clearness  and  force 
to  the  text.  The  essays  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Edi¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  on  or  before 
May  1,  1884,  in  a  sealed  parcel  (not  rolled)  and 
with  an  assumed  name.  Place  the  real  name  in  a 
small  sealed  envelop  accompanying  the  essay,  and 
bearing  the  assumed  name  upon  its  outside.  All 
essays  submitted  for  the  prizes  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

We  wish  the  experience  of  the  practical  farmer, 
and  therefore  this  offer  is  open  to  any  one  who  has 
attained  success  in  the  keeping  of  farm  animals. 
The  field  is  abroad  one,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the 
more  essential  that  each  part  be  concisely  treated. 
Diseases,  and  the  care  of  young  stock  are  not  the 
least  important  topics  to  be  considered  in  the  essay. 


A  Ladder  Quickly  and  Cheaply  Made. 

A  good  eti’ong  but  light  ladder  on  every  farm  is 
almost  indispensable,  and  two  or  three  of  different 
sizes  are  generally  desirable.  Where  a  better  one  ' 
is  not  available,  one  can  be  im¬ 
provised  in  an  hour  or  so  that 
will  answer  many  purposes. 

For  the  main  support  use  a 
scantling  of  any  desired  or  avail¬ 
able  length,  and  three  by  four 
inches  thick — the  size  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  timber  and  its 
strength,  and  the  length  of  lad¬ 
der  required.  Across  this  nail 
at  the  desired  intervals,  strips 
ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  two 
to  three  inches  wide,  and  an 
inch  thick.  Three  or  four  strong 
nails  should  be  driven  in  each 
one  of  the  several  steps,  to  give 
strength  and  safety.  A  cross 
piece  on  the  upper  end  and  two 
side  braces  (as  shown  in  the 
illustration)  will  prevent  such 
a  ladder  from  turning  on  its  axis.  If  not  needed 
longer  the  steps  and  braces  can  be  quickly  knocked 
off,  and  the  timber  turned  to  account  otherwise. 


A  “Cat”  Scare-crow. 

Mr.  Charles  Lauppe,  Urbana,  Ohio,  keeps  the 
birds  from  his  grapes  with  a  scare-crow  “eat.” 
This  “animal”  is  made  of  Canton  flannel,  of  the 
color  of  a  maltese  cat,  stuffed  with  curled  hair. 
Hair  is  better  than  wool  or  cotton,  as  it  soon  dries 
out  after  a  rain.  A  “  cat  ”  of  this  kind  will  effec¬ 
tually  protect  the  grapes  from  birds  for  twenty 
feet  on  all  sides.  Mr.  Lauppe  sets  his  “cats” 
upon  the  grape  trellises,  where  they  may  be  secure 
and  in  full  sight  of  birds  wishing  to  plunder. 
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A  Remodelled  Barn. 

2d  rulZE. — ET  JOHN  MOltRISON,  JU.,  OBAK.  ONTARIO. 

The  average  farm  baru  foiiiul  in  very  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  is  fairly  represented  in  the 
elevation,  figure  1,  and  the  floor  plan.  Around  this 
structure  there  generally  gathers,  as  time  goes  on, 
necessity  dictates,  and  circumstances  allow,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  other  out-buildings  without  any  pre-arranged 
plan.  The  owner  is  forced  to  admit  that  many 
inconveniences  are  caused  through  lack  of  fore¬ 
thought  and  definite  plan;  he  has  wasted  more  time, 
which  means  money,  than  would  have  erected  all 


I'ig.  1.— SIDE  VIEW  OF  A  COMMON  BAEN. 

the  buildings  he  possesses,  two  or  three  times  over. 
1  submit  herewith  a  plan  for  using  the  original 
barn  as  a  starting  point,  and  constructing  a  build¬ 
ing  neat  and  tasteful  in  design,  convenient  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  every  part,  and  containing  (fig.  3)  suflicient 
room  to  accommodate  twenty  full  grown  cattle, 
three  horses,  from  thirty  to  forty  sheep,  according 
to  age  and  size,  a  carriage-room  with  space  for  a 
double  carriage  and  single  buggy  or  cutter,  and  a 
commodious  harness-room  in  the  corner  of  which 
is  an  oat  box  four  feet  square.  This  last  is  accessible 
‘by  a  sliding  door  starting  from  the  passage  way  and 
is  adjacent  to  the  mangers,  thus  saving  extra  steps. 
All  the  animals  can  be  fed  from  the  head  by  the 
continued  passage  way,  which  goes  entirely  around 
the  building.  The  hay  and  feed  can  be  dropped 
into  the  passage  from  the  barn  mow,  and  at  thresh¬ 
ing  time  the  rough  straw  can  be  stowed  in  the  lofts 
over  the  stables,  so  as  to  be  dropped  through  trap 
doors  when  needed  for  bedding.  This  remodelled 
plan  includes  also  a  root  cellar  for  eight  hundred 
bushels,  connecting  direct  with  the  passage  way  of 
the  cattle  stalls.  Where  roots  are  not  raised,  but 
«corn  alone  is  fed,  the  cost  of  this  cellar  (about  one 


hundred  and  fifty  dollars')  can  be  saved  and  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  estimate.  Figure  3  gives  the 
ground  plan,  and  figure  4  shows  the  side  eleva¬ 
tion,  representing  the  remodelled  barn  with  in¬ 
ternal  arrangements  which  are  described  as  follows  : 

This  model  can  be  worked  on  to  any  barn  of  the 
form  shown  in  figure  1,  no  matter  what  the  dimen¬ 
sions.  A  difference  in  size  will  be  all  the  alteration 
required  from  the  plan  here  shown.  The  most  of 
the.se  old  barns  are  set  on  blocks  about  two  feet 
above  the  ground  ;  the  new  portion  I  have  elevated 
only  six  inches  as  it  is  warmer  and  gives  more 
room.  The  ceilings  should  be  seven  feet  high  by 
the  plan,  and  no  sill  should  be  placed  across  the 
space  opposite  the  barn  floor,  in  order  to  leave 
room  to  drive  out  through  from  the  barn. — In  the 
estimate  I  have  given  the  market  prices  of  lumber 
here.  In  this  section  the  owners  take  out  all  the 
scantling  and  rough  lumber  themselves,  and  this 
reduces  the  cost  about  fifty  dollars.  This,  with  the 
cost  of  the  cellar,  if  omitted,  makes  two  hundred 


dollars,  leaving  the  expenses  of  remodelling  the 
barn  as  given  below  about  live  hundred  dollars. 

If  all  the  room  I  have  arranged  for  is  not  required 
on  the  farm  now,  a  part  only  need  be  erected  at 
first,  and  the  plan  be  worked  upon  until  the  whole 
is  completed.  This  1  consider  is  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  remodelled  plan  herewith  given, 
materials  and  Cost. 

2,50 1  feet  Bcantliug  and  lumber  for  Inside  work  ;  2,508 
feet  of  11  feet  siding ;  153  feet  for  gables  ;  2.661 
feet  of  18  feet  flooring ;  1,075  feet  of  rafters,  viz., 

28  of  21  feet  long,  16  of  20  feet  long,  87  of  19  feet 
long ;  162  feet  of  rafters  for  cellar— a  total  of 

11,562  feet  at  $14  per  1,000  feet . $161.87 

3,250  feet  of  sheathing  @  $10  per  1,000  feet .  32.50 

2,736  feet  of  lofting  @  $10  per  1,000  feet .  27.36 

IS  windows,  2  by  3  ft.,  @  80c. ;  2  of  2by  2  ft.,  @  60c..  11.60 
1  window,  3  by  3  ft., $1.25 ;  500  scantling  for  braces, 

$7 .  8.25 

27.500  shingles,  @  ^.50  ;  18,000  bricks,  @  $4 . 169.25 

Hinges,  nails  and  battens,  about .  50.00 

Cellar:  mason  work  and  lime,  $60 ;  carpenter,  $200...  260.00 
Total  cost . $7‘20.83 


Bairying  in  California. 

BV  It.  E.  BAMPORD. 

While  Eastern  dairymen  are  supplied  by  nature 
with  green  grass  all  summer,  in  California  the 
grasses  dry  and  the  hills  look  brown  by  the  middle 
of  June.  The  general  practice  of 
dairymen  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valleys  is  to  leave  their 
families  about  May  1,  and  take  all 
their  cows,  calves,  pigs  and  poultry, 
to  the  higher  regions  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  six  to  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  where,  the  snow  hav¬ 
ing  melted,  green  feed  can  be  found 
until  September.  Some  dairymen, 
however,  keep  their  cows  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  and  feed  during 
the  dry  summer,  in  the  table  lands 
skirting  the  river,  placing  their  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  on  the  river  steamers 
for  the  San  Francisco  markets. — One 
favorite  spot  for  the  migrating  dairy¬ 
men  is  the  country  around  Lake 
Tahoe.  The  little  valleys  about  the 
lake  are  dotted  in  summer  with  their 
cabins. — Here  may  be  found  the 
latest  inventions  for  butter-making, 
such  as  patent  churns,  setting  pans, 
and  a  variety  of  dairy  appliances.  By 
this  change  of  location,  green  pasturage  is  length¬ 
ened  to  nine  months  instead  of  five  in  the  valleys. 

The  mountain  dairy  products  are  often  sent  over 
the  line  into  Nevada,  which  draws  largely  upon 
California  for  such  supplies.  Although  these 
mountain  ranges  are  sometimes  cropped  very 
closely,  the  next  year  the  grass  is  as  thick  as  ever, 
and  dairymen  say  the  pastures  are  just  as  good  as 
when  the  country  was  first  settled.  The  cows 
eating  these  natural  grasses  average  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  butter  yearly. 

The  capital  now  invested  in  dairying  in  California 
is  fifteen  million  dollars,  and  the  annual  products 
about  nine  millions,  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  some  six  thousand  men. — 

This  industry  began  about  1849, 
when  the  gold  fever  was  at  its  bight. 

Some  men  observing  how  difficult  it 
was  for  miners  to  obtain  supplies, 
and  how  much  they  would  gladly 
pay  for  milk  or  butter  to  add  to  their 
rough  fare,  established  dairies  and 
immediately  found  themselves  in  a 
paying  business,  more  profitable  to 
many  than  working  in  the  mines, 
as  cows  then  cost  only  five  dol¬ 
lars  apiece  and  land  vvas  cheap. 

It  is  customary  in  this  State  for  dairymen  to  rent 
the  cows  with  the  Land,  about  eight  acres  with 
each  cow.  The  3'carly  rent  per  cow  varies  from 
twenty  dollars  in  hilly  portions  to  thirty-two  dollars 
on  more  productive  soil.  The  tenant  pays  his  rent 
with  a  certain  number  of  calves  and  some  hay,  the 
proprietors  supplying  the  necessary  buildings. — 
About  seven  thousand  tons  of  batter  and  fifteen 
hundred  tons  of  cheese  are  made  yearly  in  this 
State.  [See  census  figures  on  page  56.J  The 
largest  butter  dairy  in  California  is  in  Humboldt 


county,  comprising  over  thirteen  thousand  acres, 
and  over  two  thousand  one  hundred  cows.  Del 
Norte,  the  most  northern  coast  county,  also  ships 
largo  quantities  of  very  good  butter  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco — sometimes  a  hundred  tons  of  butter  a  year. 
The  price  varies  in  Sun  Francisco  from  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound  in  April  to  forty  cents  in  October, 
this  difference  of  course  depending  very  much 
on  the  condition  of  the  indigenous  grasses. 

Those  counties  nearest  to  the  Pacific  are  naturally 
best  suited  to  daiiying,  as  the  constant  fogs  take 
the  place  of  rain  and  keep  the  grass  green  from 
February  to  September,  a  much  longer  period  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  lower  summer 
temperature  also  favors  daiiying  in  these  counties, 
such  as  Marin,  San  Mateo,  Humboldt  and  Del 
Norte.  San  Mateo  county  is  the  chief  source  of 
milk  for  San  Francisco,  and  day  by  day,  on  the 
country  road,  may  be  seen  a  long  string  of  wagons 
bound  cityward.  This  county  has  the  largest  milk 
ranch  in  California,  at  San  Bruno,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco.  Its  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  acres  occupy  the  entire  width  of  the  pen¬ 
insula  from  the  ocean  to  the  bay.  Here  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  six  hundred  cows  are  milked  twice  every 


Fig.  3. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  REMODELLED  BARN. 


day,  and  the  milk  put  in  three  gallon  cans.  Two 
hundred  of  these  are  packed  into  a  huge  thorough- 
braced  ivagon,  and,  at  noon  or  at  midnight,  six 
mules  start  with  the  load,  and  reach  the  city  in  two 
and  a  half  hours.  This  dairy  supplies  about  four 
hundred  thousand  gallons  of  milk  yearly,  most  of 
it  being  sold  in  San  Francisco.  Such  large  dairies 
cannot  depend  on  the  natural  grasses,  and  two 
thousand  acres  of  this  ranch  are  devoted  to  rye 
and  orchard  grass.  Many  raise  Alfalfa,  or  Chilian 
clover,  (liicern)  for  their  cows.  The  AlJUerilla  and 
bur-clover  are  indigenous  plants,  which  are  most 
useful  to  dairymen.  In  some  exceptional  south¬ 


Fig.  4. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  NEW  BAEN. 

ern  sections  of  the  State  the  wild  oats  occupy 
large  areas,  and  the  cultivated  kinds  are  also  grown. 

In  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  in  eastern  cities,  cows 
in  the  suburbs  are  fed  on  exhausted  malt  from  the 
breweries.  'While  this  increases  the  flow  of  milk, 
its  unwholesomeness  is  seen  in  the  short  lives  of 
the  animals,  which  in  a  very  few  years  become  un¬ 
fit  for  milking  and  are  sold  to  the  butchers. 

The  cheese  counties  of  California  are  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Monterey,  Lake,  Mendocino,  and  Sonoma, 
(the  first  named  being  the  largest  cheese  pro- 


1884.] 
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ducer  on  the  coast,)  these  five  counties  last  year 
making  above  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  old  Spanish  cattle,  formerly  found  in  such 
numbers  on  the  plains  between  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  San  Diego,  have  almost  wholly  disappeared.  A 
few  mountain  ranches  have  specimens  of  these 
long-horned,  wild-looking  animals,  but  the  great 
herds  of  mustang  cattle  which  twenty  years  ago  so 
covered  the  plains  of  Southern  California  that  one 
could  ride  for  hours,  meeting  nothing  but  endless  ! 
troops  of  the  wild  creatures,  are  gone.  In  former 
days  that  part  of  the  State  was  divided  into  leagues  | 
instead  of  miles,  and  a  cattle  ranch  comprised  from  j 
nine  to  thirty-three  square  miles  of  land.  But  | 
these  great  tracts  have  been  sub-divided  and  many  I 
of  them  are  now  in  the  main  used  as  grain  land.  I 

California,  however,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
Pacific  States,  raises  large  numbers  of  neat  cattle 
for  beef.  Great  herds  of  these  roam  over  the  unin¬ 
habited  portions,  the  animais  of  different  owners 
mingling  together  and  are  only  distinguished  by  the 
different  brands.  At  the  rodeo  in  the  autumn  of 
every  year,  the  herds  are  separated  and  the  calves 
marked  the  same  as  the  cows  they  follow.  These 
cows  are  never  milked  and  are  not  very  tame.  As 
these  herds  live  on  the  natural  herbage,  their  ap¬ 
pearance  varies  very  much  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  being  fleshy  in  March  and  June,  and  thin 
in  August,  and  sometimes  starving  to  death  before 
spring  grasses  appear.  One  of  the  largest  cattle 
ranches  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  San  Joaquin 
River.  It  contains  seven  hundred  thousand  acres, 
and  is  owned  by  a  single  firm.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  most  ranches,  in  that  part  of  it  is 
irrigated  so  that  Alfalfa  (Lucern)  can  be  raised  to 
supply  the  sixty  thousand  cattle  there  pastured. 


Two  Sleds  in  One. 


Mr.  Chas.  H.  Wiley,  Martinsville,  Me.,  sends  us  a 
rough  sketch  of  his  sled,  which  is  durable  and 
cheap,  as  he  has  -two  sleds  in  one,  and  uses  it  for 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  BOB  SLEDS. 


oxen  or  horse.  The  runners  are  of  one  and  a  half 
inch  plank,  ten  inches  wide ;  bunks  (benches)  of 
four  by  six  inch  timber ;  shoes,  chilled  iron  ;  raves 
and  other  ironing,  good  wrought  iron.  He  prefers 
guy  chains  to  a  tongue  for  working  in  the  woods  and 
among  stumps,  as  it  clears  them  better.  All  fasten¬ 
ings  are  screw  bolts  and  easy  to  repair.  Length 
of  runners  at  the  bottom  is  four  and  a  half  feet,  at 
the  bunks  four  feet  and  two  inches  ;  runners  three 
and  a  half  feet  apart.  The  entire  cost  is  about 
thirty  dollars,  and  it  will  take  two  tons  anywhere. 


Home-Made  Sausage— rilling  Press. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Beatty,  of  Fraser,  Mich.,  sends  us  a 
sketch  and  description  of  a  simple  bench  and  lever 
arrangement  to  be  used  with  the  common  sausage 


filler  which  lightens  the  work  so  much  that  even  a 
small  boy  can  use  it  with  ease,  and  any  person 
can  get  up  the  whole  apparatus  at  home  with  little 
or  no  expense.  Mr.  B.  says  it  is  much  used  by  his 
neiglibors,  who  esteem  it  very  highly.  An  inch 


thick  pine  board,  a  foot  wide  and  four  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  feet  long,  is  fitted  with  four  legs,  two  and  a  half 
feet  long,  notched  into  .its  edges,  with  the  feet 
spread  outward  to  give  firmness.  Two  oak  stand¬ 
ards,  eighteen  inches  high,  are  set  thirty-four 
inches  apart,  with  a  slot  down  the  middle  of  each 
for  the  admission  of  an  oak  lever  eight  feet  long. 
The  left  upright  has  three  or  four  holes  above  each 
other  for  the  lever  pin,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  tin  filler  is  set  into  the  bench  nearer  the  left 
upright,  and  projects  below  for  receiving  the  skins. 
Above  the  filler  is  a  follower  fitting  closely  into  it 
and  its  top  working  very  loosely  in  the  lever  to 
allow  full  play  as  it  moves  up  and  down.  The 
engraving  shows  the  parts  and  mode  of  working. 


Manual  Arts  in  Farming. 

-O-  - 

So  far  as  farming  is  of  the  nature  of  a  trade,  its 
successful  pursuit  requires  skill  in  certain  funda¬ 
mental  arts.  It  is  true  that  the  extensive  use  of 
machinery  has  rendered  some  arts  formerly  impor¬ 
tant,  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  art  of  reaping  grain  with  the  sickle, 
the  kindred  arts  of  using  the  grass  scythe  and  grain 
cradle.  The  combined  reaper  and  mower,  driven 
by  horse  power,  has  superseded  both.  Apparent¬ 
ly  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  self-binding 
harvester  will  entirely  dispense  with  the  art  of 
binding  grain  by  hand.  But  this  steady  change 
from  hard  labor  to  machinery  merely  changes  the 
kind  of  skill  needed.  Indeed,  the  skill  now  re¬ 
quired  to  run  machinery  successfully  is  of  a  higher 
kind  and  more  difiieult  to  acquire  than  that  of  the 
manual  arts  superseded.  To  use  tlie  sickle  or 
scythe  requires  little  more  than  patient  repetition, 
and  blind  following  of  example.  To  manage  a 
self-raking  reaper  or  a  self-binding  harvester  needs 
not  less  patience  and  care,  but  also  higher  mental 
qualities,  a  certain  steady  thoughtful  observa¬ 
tion,  good  judgment,  and  a  development  of  what 
may  be  called  the  mechanical  sense,  a  something 
which  enables  a  person  to  keei)  in  his  memory 
all  the  parts  of  a  machine  and  their  adjustments, 
and  allow  none  to  get  or  remain  out  of  order. 
There  is  greater  need  here  for  that  cultivated  in¬ 
telligence  which  a  good  education  alone  gives.  The 
modern  farmer’s  son  who  has  had  a  few  month’s 
study  of  mechanics  and  mechanical  movements, 
is  much  better  prepared  for  his  work  than  one 
without  this  limited  amount  of  training.  The  es¬ 
sential  principles  of  mechanics  which  underlie  the 
knowledge  of  the  proper  use  and  adjustment  of 
machinery,  may  be  learned  by  any  ordinary  boy 
much  easier  than  circuiating  decimals  or  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  exchange  ;  and  when  they  are  learned, 
they  will  be  a  thousand  times  more  useful  to  him. 

But  aside  from  the  more  complicated  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  there  are  a  good  many  simple 
arts,  useful  to  know  and  not  specially  difficult  to 
learn,  yet  often  poorly  mastered.  Among  these 
may'  be  mentioned  hitching  up  . and  driving  a  team 
in  the  best  way,  adjusting  and  holding  a  plow, 
building  hay  and  grain  stacks,  milking  a  cow, 
dropping  seed  with  a  horse  planter,  cultivating 
corn,  grinding  a  mower  knife,  marking  out  a 
straight  furrow,  shearing  a  sheep,  husking  corn, 
and  many  other  things.  The  difference  between 
great  skill  in  these  arts  may  be  well  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  two  men,  both  strong  and  willing,  whom 
the  writer  once  employed  to  husk  corn.  One 
would  husk  and  crib  sixty  bushels  (of  seventy 
pounds  each)  every  day;  the  other  seldom  did  half 
as  much.  The  first  in  a  trial  effort,  in  ten  hours  of 
one  day,  husked  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  ; 
the  other  could  not  husk  fifty  to  save  his  life. 

Might  not  greater  interest  in  rural  life  be  im¬ 
parted  to  our  boys  by  well-directed  etiorts  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  highest  development  of  skill  in  these  use¬ 
ful  arts  ?  Suppose  a  county  fair  to  select  a  half- 
dozen  of  them  and  offer  a  series  of  prizes  to  those 
young  men  or  boys  who  should  excel,  in  all  or 
some  of  them.  Is  it  not  possible  that  such  a  course 
would  be  more  useful  to  the  community  than  the 
fast  trotting  which  now  is  usually  the  only  form  of 
activity  in  which  the  management  of  our  fairs  take 
much  interest.  Let  intelligent  friends  of  rural  im¬ 


provement  try  some  plan  to  furnish  a  substitute 
for  the  demoralization  so  closely  connected  with, 
horse  racing  at  the  fairs.  The  kind  of  compe¬ 
tition  suggested  would  provide  an  interesting  se¬ 
ries  of  entertainments  at  these  gatherings,  and  alsck 
stimulate  effort  in  the  way  of  learning  useful  arts. 

- ♦♦ - 

A  Simple  Automatic  Wagon  Brake. 

Horses  or  oxen,  as  well  as  men,  can  put  forth 
tremendous  efforts  for  a  brief  period,  but  when 
prolonged,  as  in  drawing  a  heavy  load  up  a  long 
hill  without  resting  at  short  intervals,  the  strain  is 
unnatural,  and  horses  are  frequently  wind-broken 
in  this  way.  Very  few  farm  wagons  are  provided 
with  brakes,  and  these  need  close  watching  and  the. 
attention  of  the  driver,  who  may  often  mistake  the 
approach  of  exhaustion  in  the  team.  I  send  here¬ 
with  a  home-made  simple  contrivance  (fig.  1)  that 
acts  automatieally,stoppingthe  descent  of  the  vehi¬ 
cle  whenever  the  team  stops  pulling,  without  any 
act  of  the  driver.  I  made  mine  from  a  brokeu 


Fig.  1. — A  tVAGON  BRAKE. 

handle  of  a  pick  hand-spike,  sawing  off  the  handlo 
four  feet  from  the  pick.  The  blacksmith  made  two 
bolts  of  three-quarter  inch  iron  linked  together 
(fig  2),  one  provided  with  nut  and  screw  to  go 
through  the  hind  bolster  of  the  wagon,  and  the 
other  sharpened  a  little  to  go  into  the  end  of  the 
stock.  By  attaching  this  near  one  end  of  the  bol¬ 
ster,  when  no't  needed  it  can  be  swung  up  between 
the  box  and  wheel  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  a 
team  following,  or  be  needlessly  worn  at  the  lower 
end.  When  dragging  on  the  ground  it  of  course 
stops  any  backward  motion.  For  convenience  a 
small  rope  may  extend  from  near  its  lower  end  to- 
the  driver,  who  can  then  lift  it  at  pleasure  without 
leaving  his  seat,  as  when  for  example  he  may  wish 
to  back  the  wagon.  A  shorter  piece  may  be  at¬ 


Fig.  2. — THE  CONNECTING  LINK. 


tached  to  a  sleigh  in  a  similar  manner.  A  straight 
bar  of  iron  of  proper  length,  without  any  wood, 
would  answer,  and  be  but  little  expense  at  present- 
prices  of  that  metal.  For  ordinary  loads  a  five- 
eighth  or  three-quarter  inch,  bar,  a  little  hard  tem¬ 
pered,  would  be  still  enough.  A  three-quarter  inch 
iron  rod  four  feet  long  weighs  about  twenty-one? 
pounds. — Unless  the  bolster  be  strongly  bolted  on. 
it  might  be  started  by  a  sudden  heavy  pressure. 
The  brake  might  be  attached  to  the  axle,  if  the 
bolster  is  not  firm  enough.  W.  D.  Boynton. 


The  Ice  Crop. — One  of  the  leading  crops  of  the 
country  is  housed  during  the  winter  season.  The 
people  of  the  city  sadly  feel  the  effects  of  a  poor  ice 
harvest.  The  farmer  should  lay  in  a  year’s  supply 
of  ice  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  costs  but 
little  to  harvest,  saves  summer  foods,  and  adds, 
very  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  household. 
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Poultry-Yard  Convenience. 

Figure  1  represents  a  combined  portable  coop 
and  yard  for  setting  liens,  and  when  they  are  with 
the  young  chicks.  The  part  a,  is  enclosed  with 
half-inch  boards,  with  a  hinged  cover,  m,  and  a 
movable  slide,  c,  opening  into  the  little  yard. 


Fig.  1. — A  POULTKT  COOP  AND  TABD. 


Another  sliding  door,  c7,  is  for  entering  to  the  yard 
from  the  outside.  Cliickens,  eggs,  and  hen  can 
then  be  handled  through  the  cover.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  are  two-and-a-half  by  six  feet ;  bight  eighteen 
inches.  The  resting-place  space  occupies  one- 
third,  leaving  four  by  two- 
and-a-half  feet  for  a  yard.  A 
tight  floor  keeps  the  moisture 
from  the  nest  and  brood. 
After  the  chickens  go  into 
shelter  for  the  night,  the  slid¬ 
ing  door,  should  be  pushed 
down.  This  movable  coop 
allows  a  frequent  change  of 
pasture  for  the  chicks.  The 
strips  to  which  the  laths  are 
nailed,  are  four  inches  wide. 
The  two  at  the  top  have  a 
continuation  at  each  end  of 
eight  inches,  to  serve  as  han¬ 
dles  for  moving  the  coop. 
Figure  2  represents  a  covered 
feeding  table,  which  allows 
the  chickens  to  eat  at  any  time 
under  shelter,  but  prevents 
them  from  wasting  any  of  the 
food.  The  trough  is  one  foot 
wide,  and  four  feet  long. 
The  table  a  is  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  four-aud-a-half  feet 
long.  The  roof,  ^,is  two-and-a- 
half  feet  wide  atdhe  base  and 
five  long,  which  gives  protec¬ 
tion  enough  to  shelter  the 
chickens  while  eating.  The 
trough, f,is  open  at  the  bottom, 
o,  allowing  the  grain  to  work 
through  upon  the  table  below, 
keeping  up  a  supply  as  long  as 
any  remains.  A  narrow  strip,  s, 
nailed  along  the  edge  of  the  table,  keeps  the  chick¬ 
ens  from  working  the  grain  out  upon  the  ground. 
The  table  stands  upon  four  legs  (not  shown),  which 
also  support  the  trough  and  roof.  The  roof  can 
be  lifted  off  for  tilling  the  trough  with  grain. 


-FEED  BOX. 


Sowing  Spring  Wheat. 

PROF.  S.  K.  THOMPSON. 

In  the  spring  wheat  regions  of  the  West  and 
Northwest,  sowing  will  begin  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  month,  or  early  in  the  next.  Old  settlers 
know  the  advantages  of  sowing  spring-wheat  as 
early  as  possible.  New  comers  who  are  not  too 
knowing  to  heed  the  results  of  experience,  will  get 
in  their  seed  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  sufficiently  to 
allow  it.  Where  the  ground  was  fall-plowed  for 
wheat,  as  should  always  be  done,  the  seeding  may 
almost  always  begin  by  the  first  week  in  March. 
In  western  Nebraska  wheat  is  frequently  sown  by 
the  middle  of  February  ;  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  a  little  later.  When  the  ground  is  dry  and 
mellow,  as  it  usually  is,  wheat  may  well  be  covered 
(deeper  than  in  the  East,  and  deeper  on  newly 
broken  than  on  old  land.  The  best  crops  of  wheat 
the  writer  ever  grew,  were  the  first  crops  on  new 
-land,  broken  deeply,  and  stirred  still  deeper  the 


season  before.  The  seed  was  covered  with  a  four- 
shovel  corn  plow,  to  an  average  depth  of  three 
inches.  In  one  case  a  part  of  the  field  was  seeded  in 
this  way,  and  another  sown  broad-cast  by  hand  and 
harrowed  in  ;  the  former  yielded  twenty-eight,  and 
the  latter  twenty-three  bushels  per  acre.  On  moist 
land,  or  that  broken  many  years  before,  or  quite 
moist,  shallower  seeding  does  best.  The  deeper 
seeding  suffers  less  from  hard  frosts,  always  to  be 
expected  after  spring  wheat  is  in.  In  certain  sea¬ 
sons  wheat  seems  to  do  better  when  drilled  in, 
which  is  always  better  to  secure  iiniform  depth ; 
but  on  old  land  the  spaces  between  the  rows  fur¬ 
nish  such  a  favorable  place  for  weeds  to  grow,  that 
on  the  whole,  broad-cast  sowing  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory,  when  the  seed  can  be  covered 
deep  enough.  It  may  be  suggested  to  new 
comers  that  usually  wheat  is  grown  profitably 
only  on  new  land.  On  that  under  cultivation  four 
or  five  years,  some  other  crop  is  more  likely  to  pay. 
This  is  for  the  latitude  of  Nebraska.  In  Dakota  it 
may  be  different ;  time  will  tell.  It  is  always  dan¬ 
gerous,  sometimes  ruinous,  to  confine  farming  to  a 
single  crop,  and  particularly  so  with  wheat.  The 
outlay  for  seed,  harvesting  and  threshing,  is  so 
great  that  a  poor  crop  results  not  merely  in  loss  of 
time  and  labor,  or  of  prospective  profits,  but  of 
capital  invested.  And  finally,  on  this  and  kindred 
questions,  farmers  new  to  the  West  are  advised  to 
listen  to  the  opinions,  and  profit  by  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  been  longer  on  the  ground. 
Those  who  are  too  knowing  or  too  conceited  to  do 
this,  may  have  occasion  to  recall  the  saying  of  wise 
old  Ben.  Franklin:  -'If  you  will  not  hear  expe¬ 
rience,  she  will  rap  your  knuckles.” 


Fish  and  Fruit  in  Florida. 

BT  ROBERT  BARNWEIL  ROOSEVEI.T. 

At  Jacksonville  we  felt  almost  as  much  at  home 
as  if  we  were  in  New  York.  We  found  friends 
there,  W'e  made  others,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  so 
thoroughly  that  it  was  only  the  imperative  demands 
of  sport  that  compelled  us  to  move  on.  Near  so 
large  a  city  there  is  naturally  not  much  to  shoot 
or  to  catch.  There  are  innumerable  ten-pound 
cat-fish  which  our  companion,  Seth  Green,  the 
fish  culturist,  was  never  tired  of  taking.  He 
insisted  they  were  excellent  eating,  a  matter 
in  which  we  allowed  him  to  have  his  opinion 
without  contesting  the  question.  The  water 
on  the  surface  is  fresh,  and  some  black-bass 
can  always  be  caught  in  the  vicinity.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  water  in  the  St.  John’s  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  stream  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
Even  up  to  Pilatka,  seventy-five  miles  above,  the 
surface  water  is  absolutely  fresh,  while  near  the 
bottom  there  is  a  current  so  salt  that  crabs  are 
caught  in  the  shad  nets.  The  salter  fluid  seems  to 
be  denser  and  heavier  than  the  other,  and  will  not 
mingle  with  it,  so  that  we  have  the  anomaly  of  both 
fresh  and  salt-water  fish  being  caught  at  the  same 
time  and  ijlace. 

Into  the  St.  John’s  there  empty  at  every  few 
miles  tributary  streams  that  are  rarely  ascended  by 
the  visiting  sportsman,  and  where  the  birds  and 
fish  exist  in  their  primeval  abundance  and  fearless¬ 
ness.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  these  by  name, 
or  to  particularize  any  as  better  than  others,  for 
they  are  essentially  alike.  We  could  not  explore 
them  all,  but  those  which  we  did,  we  found  filled 
with  fish  and  with  a  fair  amount  of  game.  It  was 
too  early  in  the  year  for  alligators,  if  they  can  be 
called  game,  to  show  themselves,  but  birds  were  to 
be  had  plentifully,  and  fish  were  simply  innumer¬ 
able.  Of  these  we  killed  so  many  that  we  had  to 
salt  them  down.  There  is  an  additional  interest, 
the  interest  of  new  explorations,  in  ascending  the 
secluded  rivers,  and  I  advise  every  tourist  who 
visits  this  portion  of  Elorida  in  his  own  conveyance, 
not  to  omit  going  up  one  or  more  of  them. 

This  was  a  late  season,  shad  w'ere  running,  and 
we  had  them  continually  on  our  table,  but  roses 
were  not  in  full  bloom  in  the  open  air,  and  as  for 
strav/berries,  which  are  usually  abundant  by  New 
Year’s,  they  had  not  come  in  at  .all  yet.  Wo  had 


bought  up  all  the  curiosities  that  we  could  distri¬ 
bute  among  our  Northein  friends  ;  we  had  played 
with  the  baby  alligators  in  the  jewelry  stores ;  we 
had  listened  to  the  first  installment  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Florida  stories  ;  we  had  dined  at  all  the  excel¬ 
lent  Jacksonville  hotels,  and  were  ready  to  with¬ 
draw  once  more  from  civilization.  So  the  Hearts¬ 
ease  spread  her  sails  again,  and  started  up  the  river. 
I  say  “up,”  because  by  the  current  our  course 
was  up  stream  ;  but  it  was  down  by  the  map.  We 
were  going  south,  the  St.  John’s  being  one  of  the 
fev/  of  the  North  American  rivers  which  seem  to 
run  the  wrong  way,  that  is,  from  the  south 
to  the  north.  In  our  short  stay  in  Jackson¬ 
ville  we  had  learned  that  alligator-tooth  jewelry  is 
occasionally  made  of  celluloid ;  that  one  of  the 
best  drinks  in  the  world  of  bar-keeping  is  a  punch 
compounded  from  the  native  sour  orange  ;  that 
Florida  stories  are  always  reliable,  even  when  they 
assert  that  mosquitoes  are  so  abundant  that  hogs 
make  meals  of  them,  or  inform  us  that  the  favorite 
game  fish  of  Florida,  the  tarpon,  jumps  six  feet  out 
of  water  when  he  is  hooked,  or  that  sharks  will 
seize  a  man  if  they  have  to  leap  as  high  as  the 
deck  of  the  yacht  to  do  so.  In  leaving  Jackson¬ 
ville,  we  supposed  we  were  leaving  all  this  behind 
us,  not  knowing  that  Florida  is  full  of  quaint  jew¬ 
elry  made,  as  the  jewelry  of  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  out  of  fish  scales,  saurian  teeth,  sea  beans, 
shells,  orange  tree  woods,  and  sharks’  molars  ;  that 
everywhere  there  are  wonderful  stories  which  only 
differ  from  one  another  in  size ;  that  palmetto  hats 
were  to  be  bought  in  every  village  store,  and  that 
sour  oranges  hang  from  innumerable  trees,  value¬ 
less  for  traffic,  and  only  begging  to  be  made  into 
nectar  fit  for  gods. 

B}'  the  time  the  Doctor  had  made  these  philo¬ 
sophical  reflections.  Heartsease  was  tearing  along 
before  a  favoring  breeze  past  Mandarin,  past  the 
Magnolia  Hotel  and  Green  Cove  Spring ;  past 
Tocoi,  the  terminus  of  the  St.  Augustine  Railroad, 
till  she  made  anchorage  by  nightfall  off  Pilatka. 
On  the  way  we  had  put  up  many  ducks,  and  seen 
the  cows  up  to  their  backs  in  water  feeding  off  the 
cabbage  at  the  bottom,  and  thrusting  their  heads 
clear  under  to  get  it,  and  we  began  to  realize  tha.t 
in  the  end  we  might  come  to  believe  anything  of 
the  wonders  of  this  wonderful  laud.  On  the  last 
day  of  our  stay  in  Jacksonville,  we  had  given  a  little 
lunch  on  board,  and  to  show  what  dinners  can  be 
got  up  there,  and  how  easily,  I  will  reproduce  the' 
bill  of  fare.  Everything  had  been  prepared  on 
board,  and  although  our  cabin  could  only  seat 
twelve,  we  placed  before  the  guests  cold  turkey, 
beef  and  tongue,  chicken  salad  prepared  by  the 
Doctor  in  most  artistic  style,  stewed  oysters,  roast 
potatoes,  radishes,  and  for  dessert  banana  salad — 
an  invention  of  the  better  part  of  the  party, — Dum- 
mit  Grove  oranges, 'sapidillas,  and  grape  fruit,  with 
pieces  montees  of  palmetto  leaves  and  sour  oranges 
en.  branches.  There  was  a  little  pate  de  foies  gras 
also,  but  that  need  not  be  counted,  because  it  came 
from  the  North. 

"We  found  that  when  we  had  reached  Pilatka  the 
stories,  instead  of  diminishing,  developed  yet  more 
astonishing  proportions.  The  mosquitoes,  that  the 
hogs  fed  on  at  Jacksonvillle,  put  out  the  head  light 
of  the  locomotive  at  Pilatka,  extinguished  a  bon¬ 
fire,  and  made  nothing  of  the  negroes’  “  light  w’ood 
torches  ;  ”  the  tarpon  of  Jacksonville  could  only 
jump  six  feet  high  when  hooked,  while  the  tarpon 
of  Pilatka,  without  being  hooked,  bounded  clear 
over  the  rail  of  the  steamboat  Seth  Low,  which 
was  ten  feet  from  the  water,  struck  the  captain  in 
the  stomach  and  knocked  him  down.  IVe  had  not 
been  at  Pilatka  two  days,  before  we  were  ready  to 
swallow  any  mental  hallucination,  so  rapidly  does 
faith  grow  in  the  glorious  and  balmy  air  of  Elorida. 

If  Jacksonville  had  been  attractive,  Pilatka  was 
equally  so.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  famous  orange 
I  grove  of  Mr.  Hart,  which  we  had  to  visit,  and  where 
we  ate  our  first  oranges  plucked  by  ourselves  from 
the  trees,  besides  tasting  mandarins  and  tangerines, 
lemons,  limes,  guavas  and  bananas,  and  that  best 
of  all  oranges,  the  grape  fruit.  There  were  great 
plantations  of  bananas,  which  grow  by  suckers 
from  the  roots,  and  increase  like  weeds.  They  have 
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ito  be  three  years  old  before  they  bear,  and  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  which  was  going 
•on  while  we  were  there,  was  a  pretty  sig'lit.  The 
■top  of  the  stalk  turns  over  and  produces  a  huge 
purple  flower  cf  a  single  leaf,  as  large  as  the  hand 
■of  a  giant.  From  under  this  large  leaf  starts  a 
circle  of  small  sprouts  like  Angers.  The  big  leaf 
falls  oH,  but  from  the  ends  of  the  lingers  burst 
•other  much  smaller  purple  flowers.  Then  below 
the  row  of  fingers  grotvs  another  large  flower  like 
the  first ;  it  also  uncovers  another  rovv  of  fingers, 
and  so  on  till  the  entire  bunch  of  bananas,  as  we 
know  it  in  the  market,  is  formed.  Even  then  the 
flower  point  does  not  cease  growing,  but  exhibits 
flower  after  flow'er,  which  are  merely  ornamental 
and  do  not  result  in  fruit.  Sprouts  start  so  freely 
from  the  roots,  that  the  young  bushes  have  to  be 
■cut  away  every  year  with  scythes,  or  they  would 
become  crowded  and  the  fruit  degenerate.  Every 
day  that  was  spent  studying  the  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Florida,  every  new  tree  or  bush  which 
attracted  our  attention  by  its  beauty  or  its  oddity, 
every  new  species  of  fruit  which  charmed  our  pal¬ 
ate  with  its  originalit3'  of  flavor,  made  us  more  in 
love  with  this  interesting  connti-j',  and  wish  that  it 
.and  its  accompaniments  could  only  exist  in  a  colder 
climate.  There  was  but  one  feeling  in  the  minds 
■of  the  party  on  leading  Mr.  Hart’s  plantation,  which 
was  a  wish  that  each  of  us  could  own  an  orange 
grove,  and  have  it  close  at  home. 

The  stories  concerning  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  snakes  of  Florida  are  probably  exaggerated,  as 
we  saw- no  more  of  them  than  we  would  have  seen 
in  the  same  amount  of  country  life  at  the  North. 
The  negro  children  bathe  off  the  docks  at  Pilatka 
and  Jacksonville  as  a  common  thing,  and  later  in 
the  year,  when  the  peril  from  the  snakes  is  greater. 
There  are  spots  where,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  to 
be  dreaded,  and  we  heard  well  authenticated  stories 
■of  men  being  snake  bitten  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
old  hunters,  who  W'ere  in  the  woods  most  of  their 
time,  told  us  they  were  never  troubled  by  their  at¬ 
tacks,  and  the  camping  out  parties,  which  we  en¬ 
countered  all  over,  seemed  not  disturbed  by  them. 
•Stilt,  while  on  the  subject,  I  will  give  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  which  was  kindly  furnished  us  by  Dr.  Ken¬ 
worthy  of  Jacksonville,  and  which  will  doubtless 
prove  a  better  cure  than  the  common  one  of  getting 
•drunk  on  whiskey :  mix  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
■carbonate  of  ammonia  with  enough  spirits  of  cam¬ 
phor  to  make  a  paste.  Apply  this  on  a  rag  to 
the  bite,  changing  the  rag  as  often  as  it  gets  dis- 
■colored.  Our  medical  associate  gave  his  approval 
to  the  remedy,  and  if  those  two  authorities  could 
not  cure  a  snake  bite,  no  one  can. 

In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
sense  of  desolation  about  the  wiider  parts  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  The  great  trees  covered  with  moss,  and 
many  of  them  going  to  decay  ;  the  dull,  sluggish  I 
rivers  with  siow  discolored  current ;  the  low  lands 
never  rising  above  a  shell-mound  of  twenty  feet 
hight,  combine  to  produce  a  feeling  of  dreary  soli¬ 
tude.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  on  the 
Journey  to  Southern  Florida,  through  the  endless 
•swamps,  marshes,  and  reedy  islands  which  border 
the  narrow  inland  streams,  and  was  only  occasion¬ 
ally  broken  by  passing  a  town,  or  one  of  the  few 
country  seat^  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  un¬ 
healthy  shores.  Nor  do  there  seem  to  be  many 
water  fowl  on  the  Southern  Atlantic  Coast,  until 
you  pass  to  the  south  of  St.  Augustine  and  reach  the 
neighborhood  of  Indian  River.  In  making  the  trip 
up  and  from  the  St.  John’s,  we  only  saw,  besides 
the  ducks  and  English  snipe,  the  bay-birds  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  and  a  number  of  the  handsome  and 
imposing  white  herons.  These  stood  in  solemn 
grandeur  on  the  shore  of  some  creek,  and  seemed 
too  glorious  to  shoot.  Occasionally,  however,  we 
■could  not  resist,  and  had  to  murder  them  for  their 
loveliness.  Then  one  of  us  would  hide  himself 
among  the  reeds  on  the  shore,  while  the  other 
would  go  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  line  of  stately 
creatures,  and  put  them  up.  They  fly  slowly  along 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  if  the  sportsman  is  well 
hid,  there  is  no  difflcult^'  in  getting  a  shot  at  them. 
They  should  never  be  killed  unless  it  is  to  set 
ff.hem  up  and  preserve  them  in  a  cabinet. 


A  Nest  Box  for  Sitting  Hens. 

The  nest  box  shown  in  the  engraving,  can  be 
made  to  contain  as  many  nests  as  desired,  and  be 
placed  in  the  poultry  house  or  any  other  convenient 
place.  When  a  hen  is  set  in  one  of  the  nests,  the 
end  of  the  lever  is  slid  from  under  the  catch  on  top 
of  the  box,  and  the  door  falls  over  the  entrance  to 
keep  out  other  hens.  They  rarely  molest  the  sit¬ 
ting  hen  after  she  has  held  exclusive  possession 
three  or  four  days,  and  the  drop  may  be  raised 


again.  The  box  legs  should  not  be  over  six 
inches  long.  The  step  in  front  of  the  nests,  four  to 
six  inches  wide,  is  a  continuation  of  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  It  is  a  vast  improvement  on  old  barrels, 
broken  boxes,  and  other  hens’  nests  generally  used. 


Prepare  for  Early  Vegetables. 

Very  few  farmers  care  to  give  the  attention 
needed  by  a  hot-bed,  and  trust  to  sowing  the  seeds 
of  vegetabies  in  the  open  ground.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  farmers  rarely  have  early  vegetables  in 
their  gardens.  There  is  a  method  by  which  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  enjoyed  from  one  to  two  months 
earlier  than  by  sowdng  the  seeds  in  the  garden,  and 
costs  very  little  trouble.  This  is  to  raise  the  plants 
in  the  windows  of  the  kitchen  or  other  room.  Our 
old-time  readers  understand  this  method,  and  we 
regard  it  of  so  much  importance  that  we  bring  it 
especially  to  the  attention  of  our  many  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  Plants  sufficient  for  the  familj'^  garden 
can  be  raised,  usually  of  better  quality  than  in  a 
hot-bed  as  generally  managed,  and  they  will  interest 
the  young  people  who  always  like  to  see  things 
grow.  Boxes  for  the  purpose  are  made  of  half- 
inch  stuff  well  nailed  together.  Their  length 
should  be  suited  to  the  width  of  the  window,  a  foot 
wide,  and  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  In 
modem  houses  window  sills  are  rarely  wide  enough 
to  hold  such  a  box,  and  it  is  well  to  suspend  it  by 
means  of  a  wire  at  each  end.  Drive  in  a  screw 
near  the  upper  edge  of  the  end  of  the  box,  and 
near  the  side  the  farthest  from  the  window,  and  a 
corresponding  screw  in  the  window  casing.  A 
piece  of  copper  wire  twisted  around  the  screw  in 
the  box,  and  its  other  end  made  fast  to  that  in  the 
casing,  will  hold  the  box  securely.  Those  who 
regularly  use  such  boxes,  provide  the  soil  for  them 
the  autumn  before.  The  lack  of  such  provision 
need  not  deter  any  from  trying  to  raise  plants  in  this 
manner.  Earth  from  the  W'oods  is  a  most  excellent 
material  for  filling  the  boxes.  This  collects  in  the 
hollow  places,  and  can  usually  be  gathered  in  a 
mild  time,  even  in  winter.  If  woods-earth  is  not 
to  be  had,  take  advantage  of  a  thaw,  and  scraping 
up  some  garden  soil,  place  it  in  a  heap  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  until  it  is  dry  enough  to  use.  If  at  all  lieavjq 
it  may  be  made  porous  by  adding  sand,  or,  what  is 
better,  fine  moss.  Procure  some  sphagnum  or 
peat-moss,  such  as  nurserymen  use  for  packing; 
dry  it  thoroughly,  and  rub  it  through  a  coarse  wire 
sieve.  One  part  of  this  fine  sifted  moss  to  four 
or  five  of  soil,  makes  an  excellent  material  for  seed 
boxes,  as  it  will  not  become  packed  by  the  needed 
waterings.  As  a  rule,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
them  about  six  weeks  before  the  plants  can  be 
safely  set  out  in  the  open  ground.  When  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  usually  when 
they  have  made  two  rough  leaves — those  after  the 
seed  leaves — they  will  need  transplanting  into 
another  box  of  similar  soil,  setting  them  an  inch 
apart  each  way.  Plants  in  the  boxes  must  have  water 
as  they  need  it,  and  on  warm  days  they  may 


be  set  outside  in  a  sunny  sheltered  place,  bringing 
them  in  before  the  air  becomes  chilly.  The  vege¬ 
tables  usually  started  in  window  boxes  are  early 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  and  tomatoes  ;  in 
April,  egg-plants  and  peppers  may  be  thus  sow'ii. 


A  Sheep  Rack. 

W.  E.  Jones,  Smithfield,  Pa.,  sends  us  a  sketch 
of  a  sheep  rack,  the  dimensions  of  which  arc  : 
length  twelve  feet,  width  two  feet  nine  inches,  and 
hight  three  feet.  The  materials  are  :  ten  boards 
twelve  feet  long,  eight  of  them  ten  inches  wide,  one 
seven  inches  wide,  and  one  eight  inches  wide  ;  four- 
boards  two  feet  nine  inches  long  and  twelve  inches 
wide;  six  posts  three  by  four  inches,  three  feet 
long;  sixty-four  slats,  sixteen  inches  long  and  one 
inch  square;  and  two  strips  twelve  feet  long,  and 
two-and-a-half  inches  wide.  Nail  the  two  nar¬ 
rower  boards  in  the  shape  of  a  trough,  turn  it  bot¬ 
tom  up  and  draw  aline  through  the  middle  of  each 
side.  Set  the  dividers  to  four  and  a  half  inches, 
and  mark  along  the  lines  for  holes  with  a  three- 
quarter-inch  bit,  and  bore  the  narrow  strips  to 
match.  Set  the  slats  into  the  trough,  and  fasten  the 
strips  on  their  upper  ends.  Nail  tw-o  of  the  boards 


FODDER  HACK  FOR  SHEEP. 


to  the  posts  on  each  side,  as  seen  in  thq  sketch,  and 
also  the  short  boards  on  the  ends.  Lay  in  a  floor 
one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  set  in  the  trough  as 
shown  in  the  above  engraving.  Fit  a  board  from  the 
slats  up  to  the  top  of  the  outside  of  the  frame.  The 
floor  need  not  cover  the  middle  under  the  trough. 

A  Cheap  Manure  Shed. 

Many  waste  much  of  the  value  of  stable  manure 
by  throwing  it  out  of  doors  to  be  acted  upon  by 
sun  and  rain.  We  recently  saw  a  very  cheap,  sen¬ 
sible  method  of  almost  wholly  preventing  such 
loss.  A  board  roof,  ten  feet  square,  is  supported 
by  posts  eight  feet  long  above  ground,  which  are 
connected  inside  by  a  wall  of  planks  (or  of  poles,  as 
the  one  examined  was).  Near  the  post  at  each  end 
stakes  a,  a,  are  set,  against  which  one  end  of  the 


A  SHED  FOR  MAHURE. 


end  planks  rest.  This  allows  the  front  planks,  d,  d, 
to  be  removed  in  filling  or  loading.  It  is  placed 
near  the  stable,  preferably  so  that  the  manure  from 
the  stable  can  be  thrown  directly  into  one  corner, 
whence  it  is  forked  to  the  opposite  corner  in  afew 
days,  to  prevent  too  violent  fermentation.  A  fre¬ 
quent  addition  of  sods,  leaves,  and  other  materials 
that  will  decompose,  will  increase  the  heap,  and  im¬ 
prove  its  value,  supplying  a  manure  superior  to 
many  of  the  commercial  fertilizers,  at  less  cost. 
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Bees  in  Winter  Quarters— Dysentery. 

BY  ^V.  ■/..  HUTCHINSON.  , 


Bees  sometimes  tiie  of  starvation  ;  it  is  possible 
that  -weak  colonies,  left  unprotected  on  summer 
.stands,  liave  frozen  to  death  ;  while  it  is  also  possi¬ 
ble,  though  rather  doubtful,  that  they  have  been 
smothered  during  the  winter;  but  the  greatest  ob¬ 
stacle  to  successful  wintering  is  the  so-called 
“dysentery”  or  “bee-cholera.”  All  other  losses 
combined  are  but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  those  caused  by  this  malady. — To  sustain  life 
and  keep  up  the  animal  heat  during  the  long  cold 
winter,  bees  necessarily  consume  food,  and  in  time 
the  intestinal  canal  becomes  filled  with  fecal  mat¬ 
ter  which  bees  are  disinclined  to  void  in  the  hive. 
They  wait  day  after  day  for  a  rise  in  temperature 
that  will  enable  them  to  fly  in  the  open  air  and  re¬ 
lieve  their  over-loaded  intestines.  If  confined  too 
long  their  abdomens  become  fearfully  swollen, 
and  no  longer  able  to  retain  their  faeces.  These  are 
voided  in  the  hive,  thus  daubing  bees,  combs,  honey 
and  frames  ;  and  the  loathsome,  sickening  manner 
in  which  the  unfortunate  bees  miserably  perish  can 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  Sucb,  in 
brief,  is  “  dysentery”  or  “  bee-cholera.” 

A  warm  day,  with  the  mercury  up  to  fifty  or 
sixty  degrees,  enables  bees  to  enjoy  a  “purifying 
flight,”  and  the  suiwiving  members  of  a  colony,  if 
not  having  suffered  too  severely  from  dysentery, 
will  then  sometimes  set  bravely  to  work  and  clean 
up  their  soiled  plumage,  and,  if  circumstances 
continue  favorable,  such  colonies  often  “pull 
through,”  but  are  more  likely  to  “  spring  dwin¬ 
dle,”  which  is  usually  the  result  of  imperfect  win¬ 
tering.  The  long  retention  of  faeces  so  impairs  a 
bee’s  vitality  that,  though  it  may  live  until  spring, 
it  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the 
chilling  winds  encountered  in  its  first  flight. — 
Many  plans  and  methods  have  been  devised  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  this  dysentery.  One  man,  at¬ 
tributing  it  to  cold,  builds  a  cellar  or  special  win¬ 
ter  repository.  All  goes  well  for  several  years, 
but  at  last,  on  some  fine  spring  raoraing,  he  carries 
from  his  cellar  hive  after  hive  containing  only  dead 
bees  and  mouldy,  ill-smelling,  discolored  combs, 
while  his  neighbor’s  bees  on  the  unprotected 
stands  suffer  no  loss  ;  and  thus  the  “  cold  theory” 
falls  to  the  ground.  If  it  happens  that  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  hives  were  well  ventilated,  he  at  once  adopts 
the  “ventilation  theory,”  and  thereafter  his  hives 
are  thoroughly  ventilated.  Again,  all  goes  well 
until  there  comes  a  winter  when  his  neighbor’s 
bees  die  and  his  own  live,  and  down  goes  the  “  ven¬ 
tilation  theory.”— Others  have  considered  damp¬ 
ness  the  chief  foe  to  successful  wintering,  and, 
acting  upon  this  belief,  they  have  constructed  cel¬ 
lars  in  which  dryness  is  chiefly  kept  in  view,  some 
even  going  so  far  as  to  place  a  bag  of  unslaked 
lime  over  each  colony.  In  some  seasons  and  lo¬ 
calities  bees  have  wintered  admirably  w'here  the 
“  humidity  theory  ”  was  believed  in  and  acted 
upon  ;  but  in  other  seasons  and  localities  they 
have  miserably  perished.  Chaff  hives,  chaff  pack¬ 
ing,  etc.,  and  various  devices  have  been  employed, 
and  when  the  bees  wintered  well  these  devices 
have  received  the  credit,  and  when  they  died,  it  is 
attributed  to  many  and  various  causes. 

Cold  alone  does  not  produce  dysentery,  as  bees 
wholly  unprotected  in  exposed  situations  have 
■passed  severe  winters  in  perfect  health,  while 
others  in  the  same  situations  have  died  before  the 
winter  was  half  gone.  Confinement  alone  does 
not  produce  dysentery,  as  bees  have  been  kept  in 
cellars  or  special  repositories  five  to  six  months 
without  a  trace  of  it,  yet  in  another  season  they 
have  died  within  three  months  after  being  placed 


in  the  same  cellars.  Want  of  ventilation  does  not 
produce  dysentery,  as  bees  have  been  kept  in  per¬ 
fect  health  buried  in  “  clamps,”  where  the  only  air 
reaching  them  during  five  long  months  was  what 
passed  through  two  feet  of  earth  covering.  But 
then  again,  clamps  have  been  opened  in  spring 
only  to  find  every  colony  dead  from  dysentery. 
Dampness  alone  is  not  the  cause,  as  bees  have 
been  successfully  wintered  in  cellars  where  there 
were  running  springs,  and  also  where  the  owner, 
believing  dampness  beneficial,  has  shovelled  in 
bushels  and  bushels  of  snow  ;  also  in  an  out-door 
cellar  covered  with  straw  through  which  the  snow, 
melted  by  the  heat  arising  from  the  bees,  has  con¬ 
tinually  dripped  ;  yet  in  similar  damp  situations 
bees  have  died  from  dysentery. 

It  has  been  intimated  that,  if  bees  were  kept  in 
an  atmosphere  sufficient!}'  dry  and  warm  they 
would  void  their  faeces  in  a  dry  state  and  remain 
healthy,  but  the  fact  that  bees  have  suffered  terri¬ 
bly  from  dysentery  in  the  driest  and  warmest  of 
cellars,  makes  a  “  big  hole”  in  the  “  dry  faeces 
theory.”  Some  have  placed  great  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  not  disturbing  bees  while  in  their 
winter  quarters,  while  other  equally  successful 
apiarists  open  the  hives  and  examine  the  bees 
once  a  week  or  so  throughout  the  entire  winter. 

These  statements  may  appear,  and  doubtless  are, 
discouraging  to  bee  culture  ;  but  they  are  facts, 
and  why  Ignore  them  ?  This  apparently  conflict¬ 
ing  character  is  what  puzzles  the  novice,  and  it  is 
only  upon  one  hypothesis  that  they  can  be  e.x- 
plained,  viz.  :  that  the  primary  cause  of  dysentery 
is  in  the  food.  Honey  is  not  a  chemically  pure 
sweet,  but  contains  more  or  less  vegetable  matter, 
as  floating  grains  of  pollen,  etc.  The  proportion  of 
vegetable  matter  differs  with  the  season,  the  lo¬ 
cality,  or  the  source  from  which  it  is  gathered. 
Honey  (?)  gathered  from  the  juiees  of  cracked  or 
decayed  fruits,  from  the  cider  mills,  or  from  honey 
dew  (the  secretions  of  plant  lice),  is  certainly  not 
a  pure  sweet.  The  more  vegetable  matter  present 
in  honey  eaten,  the  sooner  will  the  intestinal  canal 
become  filled  with  fecal  matter,  and  the  shorter 
the  time  that  confinement  can  be  borne.  Cold  may 
aggravate  the  trouble,  as  it  increases  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  food  necessary  to  keep  up  animal  heat,  and 
thus  sooner  overloads  the  intestines,  hence  all  pro¬ 
tection  against  cold  is  beneficial  in  so  far  as  it  les¬ 
sens  the  amount  of  food  required.  A  cellar  affords 
the  best  protection  against  cold,  yet  it  is  not  always 
the  best  place  lor  wintering  bees.  Thus  for  exa,m- 
ple,  if  in  any  season  the  honey  contains  much  vege¬ 
table  matter,  and  the  combs  are  well  filled  with 
pollen  and  an  open  winter  follows,  affording  bees 
kept  in  the  open  air  many  opportunities  for  “  puri¬ 
fying  flights,”  spring  finds  them  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition  ;  while  those  in  the  cellar,  though  eating 
less  honey,  have  had  no  opportunity  to  fly  and 
discharge  their  faeces  and  have  suffered  severe¬ 
ly.  Had  the  winter  been  severe  and  the  cold 
long  continued,  with  no  warm  “  spells,”  the  bees 
in-doors  would  have  suffered  just  the  same,  while 
those  in  the  open  air  would  have  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  swept  away.  If  the  honey  of  any  season  is 
very  pure,  and  the  following  winter  warm,  out-door 
colonies  will  be  entirely  free  from  dysentery,  and 
those  in  cellars  will  suffer  but  little  if  any.  If  the 
■winter  be  cold  the  health  of  cellar  colonies  will  re¬ 
main  the  same,  whiie  those  hives  left  exposed 
out-of-doors  will  probably  suffer  to  a  slight  extent. 

With  most  diseases  the  best  remedy  is  to  remove 
the  cause,  and  bee-cholera  is  not  an  exception. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  way  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  charaeter  of  the  honey  gathered,  and 
no  cheap,  practical  method  of  determining  its  fit¬ 
ness  for  winter  stores  after  it  has  been  gathered. 
The  only  plan  left  is  to  remove  the  honey  at  the 
end  of  the  honey  harvest,  and  replace  it  with  that 
of  assured  fitness  for  winter  food.  Such  a  food  is 
pure  cane  sugar.  As  a  heat  producer  it  is  vastly 
superior  to  honey,  hence  a  less  quantity  is  con¬ 
sumed,  while  the  residue  left  after  digestion  is  very 
slight.  Time  and  again  has  it  been  proved  that 
this  is  an  almost  certain  preventive  of  dysentery, 
and  probably  the  main  reason  for  its  not  having 
been  more  universally  adopted  is  the  trouble  of 


extracting  the  honey  at  a  time  when  robber  bees  are- 
very  annoying,  and  of  preparing  and  feeding  the 
sugar.  To  this  may  be  added,  perhaps,  the  belief 
that  “  the  coming  winter  will  be  a  good  one  for 
bees.”  Then,  too,  if  a  bee-keeper  does  feed  sugar 
to  a  few  colonies,-  and  all  his  bees  chance  to  win¬ 
ter  alike,  he  at  once  concludes  sugar  is  no  better 
than  honey,  and  the  experiment  is  not  repeated. 
But  could  he  see,  as  the  writer  has,  sugar-fed  colo¬ 
nies  carried  from  the  cellar  in  spring,  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  dry,  healthy,  bright  and  clean,  the  bottom 
boards  showing  scarcely  a  handful  of  dead  bees  ; 
while  colonies  with  natural  stores,  standing  by 
their  side,  were  dead  and  rotten”  with  dysentery  ; 
or  eould  he  see  every  out-door  colony  swept  away 
except  those  having  sugar  stores  ;  eould  he  open  a 
“  stand”  in  spring  and  find  the  colonies  with  sugar 
stores  alive,  strong,  and  healthy,  while  all  the- 
others  had  suffered,  and  some  had  died,  from  dys¬ 
entery — could  he  see  all  this  he  might  believe  that 
“  vegetable  matter”  was  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

To  prepare  the  sugar  for  feeding,  make  a  syrup  by 
adding  one  quart  boiling  water  to  four  pounds  of 
pure  granulated  sugar — confectioner’s  “  A.”  Puri¬ 
ty  is  important.  If  practicable  get  a  candy  manu¬ 
facturer’s  assistance  in  buying  a  pure  article. — But 
though  feeding  sugar  prevents  dysentei^,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  protect  bees,  either  by  packing  them  in 
chaff  on  their  summer  stands,  or  carrying  them  into 
cellars,  or  burying  them  in  “clamps.”  The  de¬ 
creased  consumption  of  food  by  the  bees  will 
alone  pay  for  the  trouble  that  is  thus  occasioned 


A  Second  Story  Wagon  Box. 


Mr.  L.  D.  Snook  sends  a  sketch  of  a  simple 
method  of  keeping  an  extra  wagon  or  sleigh  box  in 
position,  which  we  used  at  least  forty-two  years  ago 


in  marketing  apples.  Still;  as  it  may  not  be  familiar  ■ 
even  now  to  some  readers,  we  present  the  engraving. 
The  top,  or  extra  box,  is  made  of  exactly  the  same- 
dimensions  as  the  lower  one  and  of  any  desired 
hight.  Strong  cieats  are  firmly  nailed  on  the  in¬ 
side  at  each  corner,  on  the  sides  of  the  upper  box, 
extending  down  well  into  the  lower  one,  and  so  ■ 
closely  to  the  end  boards  that  it  can  slide  neither 
forward  nor  backward.  One  or  more  side  cleats 
are  put  on  according  to  the  strength  of  the  upper 
boards  and  the  pressure  likely  to  come  upon  them . 
from  the  character  of  the  load  in  the  box. 


Dangerous  Ladders. 

If  left  exposed  to  weather,  as  they  usually  are, 
no  one  knows  how  soon  water  will  penetrate  at 
some  point,  as  in  the  holes  for  the  rounds,  and  pro¬ 
duce  decay  and  weakness,  where  all  looks  sound,, 
and  a  broken  limb  or  neck  may  be  the  result.  Mr. 
John  Wagner,  of  Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  advises  to  drive 


two  pins  in  the  side  of  a  stable  near  the  ceiling,, 
and  hang  the  ladder  there  whenever  not  in  use. 
He  says  they  “  have  one  made  of  poplar,  a  perish¬ 
able  wood,  which  has  been  thus  kept  for  five  years 
and  is  to-day  as  sound  as  new.”— Very  good,  but 
better  still  to  put  the  pins  on  the  side  of  a  barn 
floor,  when  there  is  a  place  for  the  ladder  there,  as 
the  stable  is  usually  damp.  The  pins,  -ivherever 
placed,  need  to  have  the  outer  ends  elevated  to 
keep  the  ladder  from  jarring  or  slipping  off.  We 
have  seen  the  pins  made  from  one  end  of  a  forked, 
limb,  one  fork  forming  the  hook  to  hold  the  side 
of  the  ladder,  as  shown  in  the  above  engraving.. 
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THE  NOTED  HEAD  OF  A  NOTED  FLOCK. 


Drawn  (b;/  o.  -1.  S.  Monks/  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


American  Merino  Sheep. 

When  the  first  prizes  for  Merino  sheep  were 
awarded  to  American  Merinos  at  the  International 
Exposition  at  Hamburg,  about  twenty  years  ago,  all 
Europe  was  astonished.  The  Yankee  sheep  took 
the  prizes  over  the  best  flocks  of  Europe,  and  they 
could  not  understand  it.  After  the  first  surprise 
was  over,  the  European  sheep-growers,  at  the  close 
of  the  exhibition,  did  the  best  possible  tiling — 
they  purchased  the  American  Merinos,  or  “  Ver¬ 
mont  Merinos,”  as  they  were  generally  called,  for 
the  improvement  of  their  own  flocks,  at  what  was 
then  an  unusual  price. — The  American  Merinos  arc 
the  result  of  several  importations,  made  early  in 
the  present  century  from  Spain,  and  included 
animals  from  the  Paular,  Infantado,  Negretti,  and 
other  celebrated  flocks,  regarded  as  the  finest  in 
Spain.  Of  these  early  importations,  some  were 
lost  sight  of,  or  “  run  out,”  through  careless 
breeding.  Others  were  bred  with  great  care,  and 
by  crossing  with  other  pure  flocks,  under  our 
climate  and  with  no  doubt  better  feeding,  they 
gradually  developed,  perhaps  unintentionally  on 
the  part  of  the  breeders,  into  a  distinct  family  of 
Merinos  now  known  as  American.  The  superiori¬ 
ty  of  the  American  over  the  best  European  families 
of  Merinos  is  shown,  in  the  first  place,  in  its  ■ 
greater  size  and  weight.  While  the  rams  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  Spanish  flocks  range  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  pounds — this  last  a  weight  rarely 
reached— the  American  Merino  rams  run  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  upwards  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  These  large  weights 
are  accompanied  by  shorter  neck  and  legs,  an  in-  1 


!  creased  width  of  loin  and,  what  is  most  important,  ( 
a  great  increase  in  the  weight  of  fleece.  Some 
flocks  have  averaged  ten  pounds  of  washed  w’ool, 
and  individual  rams  have  greatly  exceeded  this 
weight.  The  American  Alerino  is  marked  by 
strong  folds  and  wrinkles,  and  some  flocks  have 
been  bred  with  a  view  to  these.  It  is  a  common 
impression  that  excessive  wrinkles  indicate  purity 
of  breed  and  fineness  of  W'ool,  and  breeders  have 
endeavored  to  meet  the  prevailing  taste  for  heavily 
wrinkled  sheep.  Those  who  look  to  the  best  re¬ 
turns  in  wool  do  not  approve  of  excessive  wrinkles, 
as  they  increase  the  difiiculty  and  the  cost  of 
shearing.  Breeders  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  yolk 
desirable  in  the  wool,  and  this  is  sometimes  exces¬ 
sive.  Fashion  has  much  to  do  Avith  both  yolk  and 
wrinkles ;  the  present  tendency  is  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  both.  The  American  have  been  found 
to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  European  Merinos 
j  for  improving  the  flocks  of  Australia.  A  few 
j  months  ago  an  Australian  flock-master  who  called 
upon  us,  said  that  the  sole  object  of  his  visit  to 
this  country  was  to  purchase  American  Merino 
I  rams.  He  attributed  the  great  improvement  which 
I  has  lately  been  manifested  in  Austraiian  sheep,  to 
I  the  introduction  of  American  Merinos.  We  notice 
that  English  Agricultural  winters  speak  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  Austraiian  sheep  by  the  introduction 
of  Merino  rams,  but  they  fail  to  state  that  it  is 
due  to  the  American  rams.  In  sheep-raising,  as  in 
many  other  branches  of  agriculture,  Australians 
and  New  Zealanders  look  to  America  for  aid  and 
improvement,  rather  than  to  the  mother  country. 
The  above  engraving  represents  one  of  the  best  of 
American  Merino  rams,  the  sire  of  a  noble  stock. 


of  wliich  hundreds  have  been  sold  at  large  prices  to 
sheep  breeders,  who  desire  to  improve  their  flocks 
in  our  own  country  and  in  foreign  countries. 


Home  Made  Half  Bushel  Measure. 

Mr.  “  C.  M.  R.,”  Aibia,  Iowa, writes  us  as  follows  ; 
I  was  often  in  want  of  a  half-bushel  measure,  un¬ 
til  Anally  I  took  a  soap-box  brought  home  from' 
the  grocers.  I  carefully  knocked  the  sides  and 
bottom  loose  from  one  end,  and  moved  this  end  in 
to  make  the  box  about  eleven  by  twelve  inches. 
Then  borrowing  a  standard  half  bushel  measure,  I 
filled  the  box  with  oats,  level  full,  and  marked 
around  the  inside,  and  shaved  the  box  down  to  this 
mark.  I  put  a  strip  one  inch  and  a  half  wide 
across  each  end  outside  to  serve  as  handle’s,  and 
strengthened  the  corners  with  hoop  iron  well  nailed 
on.  This  makes  a  good,  serviceable  measure,  is 
easily  and  quickly  made,  will  last  for  years,  and 
costs  nothing.  [Oats  are  not  good  material  tO' 
measure  with,  as  they  pack  more  or  less  according 
to  mode  of  filling,  etc.  Sand  or  wheat  would  be 
:  better.  But  it  is  easy  and  more  accurate  to  work 
;  by  measure.  The  length,  breadth,  and  bight 
I  inside,  multiplied  together  should  equal  one-half  of 
i  2,1.50  2-5,  which  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a 
i  standard  bushel.  If  you  have  the  width  and  liight, 
for  example,  multiply  them  together,  and  with 
double  the  product  divide  2150  and  the  result  will 
be  the  length  required.  Thus,  a  box  ten  by  ten 
inches  needs  to  be  ten  and  three  quarter  inches  high 
to  hold  lialf  a  bushel — 2150-^10  x  10  x  2=10.75.  Ens.Jl 
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A  Progressing  Dakota  Farm  House. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Brewer’s  plans,  herewith  given,  or 
something  similar  in  idea,  will  meet  the  necessities 
of  a  multitude  of  new  settlers,  not  only  in  Dakota 
but  in  every  other  State  or  Territory.  As  will  be 
seen,  it  provides  for  a  small  house  costing  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  or  so,  to  afford  a  temporary  abode 
while  waiting  for  a  first  or  second  crop,  but  so 
erected  that  it  can  receive  successive  additions 
that  will  make  use  of  the  first  structure,  or  previous 
additions,  without  loss  or  essential  change.  Mr. 
Brewer  calls  it  a  “  progressive  ”  farm  house,  but 
we  adopt  the  term  “  progressing,”  implying  that  it 
is  going  on,  making  progress  from  time  to  time. 
The  following  are  his  descriptions  sent  us  of  the 
house,  with  a  few  modifications  and  suggestions  : 

Oi'ig'iiial  Mom^e,  Figure  1.— This  is  a 
building  eighteen  by  fourteen  feet,  with  eight  feet 


Fig.  1. — GEOUNB  PLAN  OF  FIRST  HOUSE. 

•corner  posts,  a  “  balloon  ”  frame  sheathed  with 
rough  boards,  covered  both  on  sides  and  roof  with 
tarred  or  roofing  paper.  The  whole  cost  would  be 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  local  prices  of  building  materials. 
The  roofing  paper  should  have  a  three-inch  lap,  and 
be  fastened  with  cleats  or  lath,  put  down  so  firmly, 
that  rain  will  not  enter  the  seams  or  nail-holes. 

Adtlitioii,  Figure  2. — This  is  eigh- 
teeu  by  eight  feet,  with  corner  posts  six  feet  six 
inches,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  added  the 
second  year,  or  after  a  crop  is  harvested.  This  part 
is  covered  on  three  sides  like  the  first,  and  then  the 
whole  covered  with  ship-lap  or  other  siding.  The 
cost  of  addition,  and  siding  for  both,  will  ordinar¬ 
ily  be  about  one  hundred  dollars.  If  the  tarred  paper 
is  properly  put  on,  there  will  be  no  need  of  shing- 
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Fig.  2. — WITH  FIRST  ADDITION. 

ling  the  roof.  A  temporary  board  partition  is  at  a, 
to  separate  a  bedroom  six  by  eight  feet.  There  can 
be  a  cheap  board  and  cleat  door  to  this,  or  a  simple 
hanging  curtain  of  chintz  or  calico,  as  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved  at  the  next  addition.  We  give  copies  of 
Mr.  Brewer’s  sketches,  but  suggest  that  the  outside 
■windows  and  doors  in  the  living-rootn  and  in  the 


first  addition,  be  so  cut  at  first  as  to  need  no  change 
of  place  in  the  final  structure,  as  shown  in  figure  3. 
We  have  seen  families  on  elevated  bleak  prairies 
in  Dakota,  who  had  passed  one,  two,  and  three  win¬ 
ters  in  single-roomed  dwellings,  constructed  of 
plank  spiked  to  a  sill  and  plate,  set  four  to  six 
inches  apart,  and  roof  boards  with  wider  cracks  be¬ 
tween — the  whole  covered  with  thick  roofing  paper, 
laid  on  lapping  a  little,  like  shingles,  and  held 
in  place  by  narrow  strips  at 
the  joinings.  A  load  of  lum¬ 
ber,  a  large  roll  of  paper,  and 
two  days’  work  would  suffice 
for  the  whole  structure. 

Banking  outside  with  prairie 
sods,  a  cooking  stove  with 
pipe  passing  out  through  an 
earthen  collar,  made  tight 
with  hard  mortar,  and  a  few 
planks  or  boards  for  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  floor,  com¬ 
plete  the  outfit.  A  half  dug- 
out  sod  structure  protected 
team  and  cows. — Second. 

Addition,  or  complete 
house,  is  shown  in  figure  3; 
figure  4  is  the  Chamber  Plan, 
and  figure  5  the  Elevation. 

This  is  to  be  done  as  soon  as 
circumstances  admit,  in  the 
third  year  or  later.  The  size 
is  sixteen  by  twenty-eight 
feet ;  bight  of  ceilings  in  first 
story,  eight  feet;  in  second 
story,  the  side  walls  are  five  feet  four  inches,  with 
the  ceilings  following  up  the  slope  of  the  roof,  until 
a  bight  of  eight  feet  is  reached.  There  should  be 
a  cellar  under  the  whole  of  the  upright,  with  en¬ 
trance  from  the  store  room,  which  has  an  out¬ 
side  door  for  bringing  in  milk  and  other  things  to 
be  kept  in  the  cellar :  figure  3  shows  the  room  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  temporary  partition  (a,  figure  2), 
is  removed  ;  and  a  permanent  partition  put  up  to 
form  an  entry  four  by  eight  feet  on  the  right  end. 
A  veranda  is  provided  in  front  of  the  original  struc¬ 
ture,  with  entrances  to  the  dining-room  and  parlor. 
The  front  windows  to  the  dining-room  should 
be  large,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  front  door 
glazed,  and  possibly  that  of  the  door  to  the  kitchen, 
or  this  room  will  not  be  lighted  enough  for  reading 
and  sewing,  especially  as  it  is  shaded  in  part 
by  the  veranda  roof  and  the  projecting  main  build¬ 
ing.  In  all  structures,  the  eyes,  and  plenty  of 
health-giving  sun-light  should  always  be  cared  for. 
The  CliaiiiUei’  plan,  and  the  ascent  to 
it,  are  shown  in  figure  4.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  central  chamber,  nine  by  ten  feet, 
stands  partly  out  over  the  front  veranda. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  lower  part  of 
figure  4  corresponds  to  the  left  side  of 
figure  3.  Klevsttioii,  figure  5.  The 
style  and  outside  finish  may  be  as  here 
shown,  or  any  other  that  may  suit  the 
owner.  The  third  year,  or  when  putting  up 
the  main  part,  the  entire  roof  should  be 
shingled,  and  the  inside  walls  lathed  and 
plastered.  All  the  work,  except  the  plaster¬ 
ing  and  fitting  of  doors  and  windows,  can 
be  done  by  the  owner,  if  he  have  ordinary 
skill  in  handling  simple  tools.  Built  after 
the  plans  given,  the  cost  of  the  entire  strac- 
ture  would  be  about  six  hundred  dollars. 

There  are  plenty  of  settlers  on  government 
land  in  Dakota  and  elsewhere,  who  can  pay 
the  cost  of  such  a  house  out  of  the  profits 
of  one  year’s  crop,  and  have  enough  left  for 
furnishing  it,  or  for  barns  and  out-buildings. 


Little  Comforts  for  Farmers. 

We  say  “little  comforts,”  but  the  neglect  of 
them  often  leads  to  large  discomforts,  if  not  to  ac¬ 
tual  illness.  Whoever  does  the  “  chores”  upon 
the  farm,  whether  the  farmer  himself,  or  his  help, 
should  be  able  to  go  to  the  barn  and  do  all  needed 
work  in  the  barn  and  barn-yard,  and  come  back  to 
the  house  with  feet  as  dry  as  when  he  went  out. 


Those  who  are  at  work  in  the  wood-lot  at  chopping, 
or  are  engaged  in  rail  splitting,  will  keep  warm  with 
the  e.xercise,  no  matter  how  cold  it  may  be.  If 
they  come  home  with  wet  feet,  a  cold  and  siekijess 
are  quite  apt  to  follow.  Dry  feet,  in  all  out-door 
farm-work,  should  be  regarded  as  something  more 
than  a  mere  comfort — it  is  really  an  essential. 
Eubber  boots  will  keep  out  all  external  moisture, 
but  they  confine  the  internal  moisture,  the  insensi¬ 
ble  perspiration,  and  while  they  will  answer  for  a 
brief  exposure  to  mud  and  snow,  one  who  wears 
them  all  day  soon  finds  that  his  feet  get  parboiled 
and  become  exceedingly  tender.  For  out-door 
winter  work,  strong  boots,  even  heavy  cowhides, 
made  waterproof  by  a  mixture  which  has  been  in 
use  by  New  England  fishermen  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  is  in  common  use  there  in  all  sea-port 
towns,  is  much  to  be  preferred.  This  is  made  by 
melling  together  four  ounces  of  tallow,  one  ounce 
each  of  beeswax  and  rosin  :  when  these  are  thor¬ 


Weevils. — Mr.  E.  B.  Bates,  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  has 
a  “more  excellent  way  ”  of  killing  weevils  in  peas 
and  beans,  than  that  mentioned  in  the  December 
American  Agricuttvrisi  (page  559).  He  places  the 
peas  or  beans  in  an  open  basket,  and  pours  scald¬ 
ing  water  over  them.  The  water  runs  off  so  rapidly 
as  not  to  injure  their  germinating  power,  but  plays 
havoc  with  the  weevil.  Dry  and  bag  the  seeds, 
and  keep  them  in  the  smoke  house  for  the  winter. 


Fig.  4.— THE  CHAMBER  PLAN. 

oughly  melted  and  mixed',  stir  in  an  equal  bulk  of 
neats-foot  oil.  This  is  applied  to  the  boots,  both 
uppers  and  soles,  as  they  are  warmed  before  the 
fire,'  rubbing  it  in  well  with  a  cloth  or  with  the 
hands.  To  be  thoroughly  water-proof,  the  boots 
should  have  two  coatings.  It  will  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  leather  soft  and  pliable.  Those  who 
work  at  occupations  requiring  violent  exercise, 
should,  when  they  come  in  at  night,  change  their 
underclothing  which  is  dampened  by  pei'spiration. 
Keeping  two  suits  to  be  worn  on  alternate  days,  to 
be  changed  on  returning  from  work,  is  more  than  a 
“  little  comfort” — it  is  a  great  one.  In  the  domes¬ 
tic  economy  of  our  people,  we  give  very  small  place 
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to  soups  of  any  kind.  If  one  has  been  at  some 
work  requiring  unusualiy  vioient  exercise,  nothing 
is  so  refresiiing,  or  wili  ‘‘set  one  up’’  more  quickly 
and  thoroughly  than  a  cupful  of  strong  beef  tea  or 
good  mutton  brotli.  If  one  has  to  ride  or  walk 
long  in  intensely  cold  weather,  the  ears,  the  most 
exposed  portion,  are  liable  to  be  frozen  and  cause 
much  pain  afterwards.  Ear  muffs,  of  some  warm 
fabric,  may  be  worn  to  cover  the  ears,  or  these  may 
be  bound  close  against  the  head,  where  tliey  will 
be  kept  warm  by  using  a  thin  woollen  comforter. 

The  comfort  of  the  farmer’s  family  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Very  old  farm-houses,  and  those  that 
are  cheaply  built  for  temporary  use  until  a  better 
can  be  afforded,  are  often  most  uncomfortable  in 
severe  weather.  Windows  and  doors  admit  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air  more  freely  than  is  required  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  Weather-strips  made  of  India  rubber  are 
very  effective,  but  they  are  not  to  be  had  every¬ 
where,  and  require  more  of  an  outlay  than  is  al¬ 
ways  convenient.  A  little  ingenuity  will  provide 
substitutes.  For  the  windows,  place  small  wedges 
between  the  upper  and  lower  sashes,  to  prevent 
rattling,  then  paste  on  strips  of  brown  paper  to 
close  all  the  cracks,  using  stiff  flour  paste,  or  that 
made  from  rye  meal  with  a  little  alum  added. 
It  is  well  to  leave  one  upper  sash  to  be  let  dow'ii, 
as  may  be  required  for  ventilation.  Doors  may  be 
made  tight  by  tacking  tailor’s  listing  or  folded 
strips  of  woollen  cloth  along  the  sides  and  tops. 
The  opening  at  the  bottom  of  doors  is  usually  the 
largest.  For  these,  take  pieces  of  small  scantling, 
of  the  proper  length,  and  cover  with  old  carpet  or 
other  convenient  fabric,  stuffing  the  side  which 
goes  against  the  door,  wdtli  wool,  cotton,  or  even 
with  bay,  to  make  a  sort  of  cushion.  While  it  is 
well  enough  to  have  the  kitchen  door  open  directly 
into  the  room  in  summer,  it  is  very  uncomfortable 
for  the  inmates  in  wdnter.  If  possible,  a  storm  door 
wdiich  can  be  closed  before  the  kitchen  door  is 
opened,  should  be  provided.  This  may  be  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  taken  away  in  warm  weath¬ 
er  and  stored  for  future  use.  Sleeping  rooms  in 
farm-houses  are  usually  cold.  Those  w'lio  suffer 
from  cold  feet  should  not  be  deterred  from  making 
themselves  comfortable  through  fear  or  being 
thought  “  old  womanish.”  If  one  cannot  sleep  on 
account  of  cold  feet,  he  should  warm  them.  Bot¬ 
tles  of  hot  water  will  answer,  but  are  not  so  good 
as  blocks  of  soap-stone.  Blocks  of  hard-wood, 
that  have  no  turpentine,  if  placed  in  the  stove  oven 
early  in  the  evening,  will  be  found  excellent  foot 
warmers.  In  driving  in  the  country  in  very  cold 
weather,  a  foot  warmer  of  some  kind  will  add  great¬ 
ly  to  the  comfort  of  those  making  the  jouimey. 


Treatment  of  Animal  Ailments. 

WTPROF,  D.  D.  SLADE,  SI.  D.,  V.  S.,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Swelled  Legs  in  Horses. — correspondent 
from  Beaver  Springs,  Pa.,  writes  :  “  What  shall  I  do 
with  my  colt?  At  times  her  hind  legs,  and  sometimes 
a  front  one,  swell  immediately  above  the  fetlock 
joint  up  to  the  knee.  When  I  drive  her  it  goes 
away,  and  as  soon  as  she  gets  into  cold  water,  it 

swells  up.  Sometimes  it  comes  of  itself _ ”  The 

affection  shows  a  weak  circulation,  dependent 
upon  constitutional  causes  ;  or  to  a  low  condition 
or  debility,  the  result  perhaps  of  improper  or  in¬ 
sufficient  nourishment,  or  excessive  or  irregular 
work.  Treatment. — Avoid  exposure  to  wet  and 
■cold,  and  to  cold  currents  of  air  upon  the  legs. 
Dry  the  limbs  thoroughly  by  hand-rubbing,  and 
apply  a  flannel  bandage  evenly  from  the  foot  up, 
continuing  its  use  as  long  as  the  disposition  to 
swelling  lasts.  Never  allow  the  limbs  to  remain 
wet  or  muddy  ;  a  box  stall  is  preferable.  The  diet 
should  be  abundant  and  varied,  green  roots,  espec¬ 
ially  carrots,  daily  are  essential.  If  the  animal  is 
at  all  out  of  condition,  give  half  an  ounce  daily  of 
pulverized  gentian  in  the  food,  and  if  this  is  not 
sufficient,  try  two  drams  of  sulphate  of  iron  in¬ 
stead.  Exercise  regularly.  The  chief  object  of 
this  is  to  improve  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Worms  in  Horses. — “C.  H.  M.”  writes  from  Hub- 
•bard,  Ohio:  “  I  have  a -horse,  four  years  old  last 


spring,  not  doing  well ;  he  is  poor  and  thin,  and 
feed  does  him  no  good.  He  has  been  troubied 
with  worms,  about  six  inches  long  and  as  thick  as 
a  small  slate  pencil.  He  drinks  much  water,  yet 
seems  ahvays  to  be  dry,  and  passes  a  large  quanti¬ 
ty  of  ciear  urine.  His  appetite  is  good.  I  have 
given  him  calomel  and  tartar  emetic,  followed  by 
linseed  oil,  and  have  seen  no  worms  since.  What 
shall  I  do  to  get  him  into  good  condition  ?....  ” 
The  worms  described  inhabit  the  small  intestines 
and  are  common.  Examine  the  discharges  fre¬ 
quently  to  notice  if  any  worms  are  still  present. 
The  diet  must  be  generous,  with  a  liberal  supply 


of  grain,  varied  by  using  roots,  or  green  food. 
Give  tonics  daily  with  the  food,  such  as  two  to 
four  drams  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  four  drams  of 
pulverized  Gentian,  or,  the  same  of  Columbo,  un¬ 
til  a  decided  change  in  condition  appears.  As  the 
animal  improves  in  health,  there  will  be  less  chance 
of  harboring  parasites.  Give  plenty  of  exercise, 
warm  and  sunny  shelter,  and  sufficient  pure  water. 
Pay  great  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  skin 
by  proper  grooming,  and  have  due  regard  to  strict 
cleanliness  of  the  animal  and  his  surroundings. 

Heaves. — W.  G.  Herron,  of  Carroll  Co.,  Ohio, 
asks  us  :  “What  is  the  best  remedy  for  heaves  in 
horses  ?”. . .  .This  affection  is  similar  to  asthma  in 
man,  and  is  dependent  in  most  cases  upon  some 
structural  changes  in  the  lungs,  induced  by  over¬ 
exertion.  It  is  most  frequent  in  old  horses,  but 
may  be  present  in  the  young,  especially  if  narrow 
or  small-chested.  The  treatment  can  be  only  pal¬ 
liative  ;  nothing  can  restore  the  altered  lungs  to 
their  original  condition,  except  possibly  in  veiy 
mild  and  recent  cases.  Give  special  attention  to 
the  food  and  its  administration,  feeding  regularly 
that  containing  much  nutriment  in  a  small  bulk. 
Therefore  avoid  hay,  except  a  very  smail  quantity 
at  night,  and  that  must  be  sweet  and  free  from 
dust.  Dry  grain,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  or  any 
vegetables,  form  the  best  concentrated  food. 
Bruised  grain  answers  excellently  well.  Kestrict 
the  quantity  of  water,  and  give  moderate  exercise 
daily.  No  food  should  be  taken  for  at  least  two 
hours  before  going  to  work,  and  the  bowels  must 
be  kept  loose.  The  rationale  of  the  treatment  is 
that  as  distention  of  the  stomach  or  the  intestines 
by  coarse  food  or  drink,  presses  upon  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  hence  upon  the  weakened  lungs-,  im¬ 
peding  their  free  action  and  causing  the  symptoms 
presented;  this  distention  must  be  guarded 
against,  by  giving  sufficient  food  in  small  bulk,  and 
at  such  times  as  will  less  interfere  with  the  work. 
Such  aromatics  as  Caraway  seed.  Cardamon,  or  Gin¬ 
ger,  in  one  ounce  doses,  mixed  in  the  drink  or 
food,  often  relieves  the  flatulence  and  indigestion 
from  which  broken  winded  horses  frequently  suffer. 

Murrain  in  Cattle.  Southern  Cattle  Fever. 
— A  correspondent  at  Kings  Point,  Tenn.,  asks: 
“  What  is  the  cause  of  murrain  in  cattle  ?  Are  the 
kidneys  affected?  What  the  cure?  How  can  the 

disease  be  prevented  ?” _ The  term  murrain  has 

been,  and  is  still,  very  loosely  used.  It  has  been 
applied  to  various  animal  plagues,  but  should  be 
restricted  in  our  country  to  the  Southern  cattle 
fever  or  Texas  fever.  It  is  a  specirtc  disease,  due 
to  contagion  which  takes  place  through  the  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  bowels.  The  kidneys,  as  weli  as 
the  other  internal  organs,  are  generally  much  dis¬ 
organized.  As  yet  no  medical  treatment  has  been 
discovered  which  can  be  reiied  on  as  certain  in  its 


effieacy.  Scientific  researcii,  still  going  on,  may 
provide  an  antidote  in  the  near  future.  Prevention 
can  only  be  adopted  by  keeping  the  cattle  from 
contaminated  districts,  until  after  the  first  severe 
frosts,  which  arc  supposed  to  destroy  the  virus. 

Sw'iNE  Plague.— “  W.  S.  R.,”  Washington,  Kan., 
asks  us  in  relation  to  a  sow  which  had  a  healthy 
litter  of  pigs,  but  died  six  or  seven  weeks  after. 
He  says:  “She  occasionally  staggered,  but  this  in¬ 
creased  so  that  I  took  the  pigs  away.  She  was 
anxious  to  eat,  but  could  not  walk  six  feet  with¬ 
out  falling.  Her  back  humped  up,  with  all  her  feet 
in  a  bunch  under  her  belly.  She  would  lie  five  or 
six  hours  in  the  same  position,  but  when 
disturbed  would  struggle  and  seem  as 
if  in  great  pain.  She  grew  worse,  so  I 
ended  her  sufferings.  One  of  the  pigs 
died  without  any  previous  sickness,  eat¬ 
ing  well  at  dark,  and  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  On  examination,  a  bole  about 
the  size  of  a  pin  was  found  through  the 
large  intestine,  from  which  some  of  the 

contents  .had  escaped.” _ The  sow 

evidently  died  from  the  swine  plague, 
which  is  a  specific  contagious  disease, 
and  very  fatal.  No  treatment  is  advisa¬ 
ble.  Bury  the  carcass  at  once,  beyond 
the  reach  of  dogs,  and  watch  the  sur¬ 
vivors  for  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  separate  immediately  from  the  others. 
The  pig  died  from  peritonitis,  no  doubt  induced 
by  the  perforation  of  tlic  intestines.  The  per¬ 
foration  was  probably  the  result  of  the  stoppage 
of  the  bowel  at  this  point,  by  an  impacted  mass 
of  the  contents,  or  by  some  other  impediment. 


Lights  in  the  Barn. 

It  is  estimated  that  nine-tenths  of  all  fires  are 
caused  by  carelessness.  Now  is  the  season  when 
the  lantern  is  frequently  used  in  the  barn,  and  we 
give  a  word  of  caution.  Never  light  a  lamp  or 
lantern  of  any  kind  in  the  barn.  Smokers  may  in¬ 
clude  their  pipes  and  cigars  in  the  above.  The 
lantern  should  be  lighted  in  the  house  or  some  out¬ 
building  where  no  combustibles  are  stored.  A 
lantern  which  does  not  burn  well,  should  never 
be  put  in  order  in  the  hay  mow.  There  is  a 
great  temptation  to  strike  a  matcii  and  re-light  an 
extinguished  lantern,  wherever  it  may  be.  It  is 
best  to  even  feel  one’s  way  out  to  a  safe  place,  than 
to  run  any  risks.  If  the  light  is  not  kept  in  the 
hand,  it  should  be  hung  up.  Provide  hooks  in 
the  various  rooms  where  the  lights  are  used.  A 
wire  running  the  whole  length  of  the  horse  stable, 
at  the  rear  of  the  stalls,  and  furnished  with  a 
sliding  hook,  is  very  convenient  for  night  work 
with  the  horses.  Some  farmers  are  so  careless,  as 
to  keep  the  lamp  oil  in  the  barn,  and  fill  the 
lantern  there  while  the  wick  is  burning.  Such  risks 
are  too  great,  even  if  the  buildings  are  Insured. 


A  Wrought  Iron  TJnclimbable  Gate. 


The  engraving  shows  the  construction  of  a  gate 
intended  for  situations  much  exposed  to  trespass¬ 
ers.  It  is  made  of  upright  strips  of  flat  iron, 


A  WROUGHT  IRON  GATE. 

pointed  at  the  top,  and  fastened  by  rivets  to  a 
stout  frame  work  of  iron.  The  “pickets”  are 
placed  two  to  three  inches  apart,  as  desired  for  the 
appearance  of  the  gate  or  according  to  the  size  of 
the  poultry  or  animals  to  be  kept  from  passing. 


Fig.  5. — EXTERIOR  OF  THE  COMPLETED  HOUSE. — Page  64. 
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The  White  Birch. 

It  is  surprisino-  that  the  White  Birch  is  so  seldom 
seen  in  ornamental  planting.  Perhaps  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  American  variety  in  sonic  localities  has 
caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  too  common.  The 
preference  for  something  from  a  distance,  and 
costly,  has  caused  many  of  our  beautiful  native 
trees  and  shrubs  to  be  unwisely  neglected.  The 
White  Birch  has  several  varieties;  the  Poplar-leaved 
{Betula  alba  var.  populifolia),  which  was  at  one 
time  regarded  as  distinct,  is  common  from  Maine 
to  Pennsylvania,  es¬ 
pecially  near  the 
coast.  Our  variety 
differs  from  the  com¬ 
mon  White  Birch  of 
Europe  {B.  alba)  in 
its  more  distinctly 
ti’iangular  leaves, 
and  in  being  a  mucli 
smaller  tree ;  it  is 
seldom  over  tvventy 
or  thirty  feet  high, 
while  the  other 
reaches  sixty  or 
eighty  feet.  In  all 
the  varieties  the 
bark  is  of  a  chalky 
whiteness,  and  the 
slender  branches  and 
small  leaves  give  the 
tree  a  peculiar  light 
and  airy  appearance. 

Its  graceful  habit 
has  caused  it  to  be 
called  “  the  Lady  of 
theWoods.”  One  va¬ 
riety,  the  Cut-leaved 
Weeping  Birch,  is 
especially  beautiful ; 
its  branches  are  more 
pendulous  than  the 
others,  while  the 
deeply  cut  or  lobed 
foliage  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  light  and  open. 

One  point  in  favor 
of  these  trees  is, 
they  all  flourish  in 
the  poorest  soils, 
though  the}’  grow 
faster  in  rich  ones. 

Our  native  variety, 
so  seldom  used  in 
planting,  shows  with 
fine  effect  wlien  seen 
in  contrast  with  the 
oaks  and  other  trees 
having  heavy,  mas¬ 
sive  foliage.  As  a 
fuel, the  White  Birch 
does  not  rank  high, 
but  it  makes  excel¬ 
lent  charcoal.  On 
account  of  its  rapid  growth,  and  the  fact  that 
it  will  thrive  almost  anywhere,  there  may  be  locali¬ 
ties  too  poor  to  yield  better  fuel,  on  which  this 
may  be  profitably  planted.  It  is  propagated  by  seed. 


The  Grape-Seed  Insect. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Stewart,  Perry  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  us  a 
quantity  of  grape  seeds,  in  each  one  of  which  is  a 
small  grub.  This  is  not  a  new  pest  of  the  vine¬ 
yard,  having  been  diseovered  in  1868,  but  it  has 
seldom  prevailed  to  any  serious  extent.  The  in¬ 
fested  berries  usually  shrivel  in  midsummer,  after 
which  the  swollen  seeds  arc  found  to  contain  plump 
white  grubs  with  brown  jaws.  The  grubs  change 
to  ciirysaiids  in  the  following  spring,  and  the  ma¬ 
ture  fly  escapes  through  a  hole  in  the  seed  in  early 
summer.  These  flies  are  iilack.  and  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Tlic  females  deposit 
their  eggs  upon  the  skin  of  the  grape,  and  the 
young  grubs  work  their  way  into  the  immature 


seeds  soon  after  hatching.  The  best  remedy  yet 
suggested  is  to  gather  and  burn  the  shrivelled  fruit. 


Early  Spring  Work. 

JOHN  31.  STAHL. 

“The  earlybird  catches  tlie  worm;”  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  the  early  farmer  makes  the  money.  The 
one  who  has  his  oats  first  sown,  his  potatoes  first 
planted,  his  ground  first  ready  for  the  corn,  his 
garden  vegetables  first  in  properly  prepared 


ground  ;  in  short,  who  is  the  earliest  in  his  work  in 
its  season,  is  the  farmer  who  raises  the  largest 
crops  and  makes  the  most  money  ;  and  with  good 
reason.  He  drives  his  work  instead  of  being  driven 
by  it,  and  has  time  for  doing  it  well.  His  products 
being  early  sell  for  a  better  price.  Early  vegeta¬ 
bles,  early  poultry,  early  lambs  and  calves,  always 
command  the  highest  figures.  His  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  vegetables,  etc.,  have  the  entire 
season  for  growing  and  maturing.  But  this  early 
work  requires  earlier  planning  and  preparation. 
At  tiie  far  South,  garden  and  field  o;)erations  begin 
this  month.  Further  North  a  good  deal  may  be 
done  even  now.  Let  us  enumerate,  by  way  of  re¬ 
minder,  some  of  the  many  things  to  be  done  or 
thought  about  before  the  time  comes  for  action  : 

Corn  stubble  may  be  speedily  broken  down 
while  yet  frozen,  by  dragging  over  the  field  a  long 
pole  with  a  horse  hitched  to  each  end.  The  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  hauled  to  the  field  over  the  ground 
while  yet  frozen,  and  no  ruts  will  be  made  by  the 
wagon  ivhcels.  Plows  and  harrows  may  be  re¬ 


paired  at  home,  and  taken  to  the  shop  to  be  sharp¬ 
ened.  Harness  may  be  cleaned  and  oiled  ;  fields 
laid  off  into  “lands”  for  plowing;  washouts  be 
filled ;  seed  corn  shelled  and  seed  oats  well 
cleaned  in  the  barn  while  it  is  yet  cold  and  stormy 
outside.  Drags,  roller.?,  cultivators  and  seeders 
may  be  looked  after  and  got  ready  for  use.  Such 
little  things  as  whifiie-trees,  chains,  oil  cans  and 
water  jugs  should  be  gathered  and  stored  where 
they  can  be  reached  at  once.  Spades,  shovels,, 
hoes,  forks,  etc.,  should  be  brightened,  sharpened, 
and  repaired,  if  in  need  of  it.  The  mow  may  be 
filled  from  the  hay  stacks.  The  summer’s  supply 
of  wood  should,  by  all  means,  be  cut  and  stored 
under  cover.  Rails,  posts,  or  boards  for  repairing 
fences  may  be  hauled  to  their  places,  and  the  wood 
lot  cleared  up.  The  farm  should  be  well  supplied 
with  gates,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  make  and 
hang  them,  or  have  them  ready  for  hanging.  Set 
the  ash  leach ;  smoke  and  store  away  the  year’s 
supply  of  pork  ;  strengthen  water  fences  and  gates 
for  the  spring  freshets.  Pile  and  burn  rubbish,  and 
haul  out  fhe  chip  dirt.  Repair  the  fences  blown 
down  by  winds,  or  torn  down  by  stock.  Look  after 
the  well  and  pump,  and  clean  the  cistern  ready  for 
tlie  spring  rains.  Remove  garbage  thoroughly 
from  the  cellar.  Clean  out  the  poultry-house  and 
have  new  nests  made.  Have  the  yard  tidied  up. 
Pry  or  blow  out  stumps  and  clear  off  new  ground 
ready  for  the  plow  ;  take  out  or  bury  large  stones. 

Clean  off  the  garden  ;  take  the  dead  canes  out  of 
curiants,  gooseberries,  raspberries  and  blackber¬ 
ries  ;  trim  the  grape  vines ;  cart  manure  on  the- 
ground;  start  early  vegetables  in  hot-beds;  select 
seeds,  and  buy  any  needed ;  select  potatoes  for- 
planting  ;  and  look  after  the  asparagus  and  straw-' 
berry  beds.  Grub  out  orchard  trees  that  the  win¬ 
ter  has  killed  ;  prune,  and  pile  and  burn  limbs  re¬ 
moved  ;  cover  with  wax  any  wounds  made  by  rab¬ 
bits  or  mice.  Scrub  down  the  orchard  trees  with 
suds  from  the  week’s  washing.  Scale  the  dead 
bark  off  of  old  trees.  Manure  the  soil.  Look  after 
the  bees.  Trim  osage  orange  hedges  and  burn 
the  brush,  See  that  you  have  good  cocks  in  the 
poultry  yard.  Provide  for  coming  calves  and  pigs. 

In  short,  do  spring  work  at  the  earliest  possible^ 
moment,  and  endeavor  to  do  it  a  little  earlier  than 
ever  before.  There  will  be  plenty  of  work  left 
when  spring  does  come.  The  more  time,  the  more 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  for  crops  ;  and  the 
more  thorough  its  preparation  the  better  the  crops. 
Much  time  may  be  saved  by  having  things  ready. 
One  should  not  have  to  hunt  whiffle-trees,  repair 
harness  and  implements,  have  plows  sharpened,  or 
go  to  borrow,  in  the  spring — have  everything  ready. 


California  Dairy  Statistics. 

In  connection  with  our  special  correspondent’s: 
account  of  Dairying  in  California  (page  48),  we  havfr 
compiled  a  table  of  census  statistics  of  the  State  and 
its  leading  dairy  counties.  In  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  for  comparison  some  figures  of  New  York 
State  (by  far  the  largest  dairy  State),  and  of  four  of 
its  leading  butter  and  cheese  counties.  In  cheese 
production  California  ranks  second  in  the  Union,, 
but  falls  to  sixteenth  in  its  yield  of  butter,  and  to- 
twenty-second  in  its  number  of  milch  cows.. 
This  table  is  as  follows  : 


Milch 

coivs. 

Numb. 

Butter. 

Pounds. 

Cheese. 

Pounds. 

Butter  efc 
cheese, lbs. 

lbs. 

per* 

cow. 

tTnlted  States.. 

12,443,120 

777,250,287 

27,272,489 

804,522,776 

65 

New  York . 

1,437,855 

111,922,423 

8,362,590 

120,285,013 

84 

Delaware  Co... 
Otsego  “  ... 

57,673 

7,732,028 

25,898 

7,757,926 

185 

48,827 

4,578,784 

404,626 

4,983,410 

102 

Herkimer"  ... 

48,237 

1,402,922 

2,862,334 

4,265,256 

88 

Steuben  “  ... 

37,254 

3,886,985 

138,830 

4,025,815 

108 

California 

210,078 

14,084,405 

2,566,618 

16,651,023 

7^ 

Marin  Co... 

24,698 

2,507,888 

65,100 

2,573,488 

104 

Sonoma  “  ... 

18,336 

1,893,523 

217,800 

2,113,883 

115* 

S.b.Obis.  “  ... 

13,177 

1,148.028 

198,8.50 

' ,346,878 

102 

Humboldt" 

10,489 

993,258 

14.137 

1,CC7,3P5 

96 

S.  Clara  “  ... 

9,1,58 

450,370 

788,4.50 

1,188,820 

ISO 

Sacrain.  “  ... 

7,4?4 

539,339 

182.C70 

721,409 

97 

S.  Mateo  “  ... 

6,691 

283,031 

288,215 

571,246 

85 

Monterey  “  ... 

5,690 

557,516 

119,000 

676,516 

110 

S.  Cruz  "... 

3,445 

330,060 

102,500 

452,500 

131 

S.  Benito  “  ... 

2,712 

120,410 

173,320 

293,730 

108 

Del  Norte  “  ... 

2,189 

248,950 

57,800 

300,250 

137 

It  will  be  noted  that  as  in  New  York,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Herkimer  counties  for  example,  one  sec- 
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tion  produces  butter  chiefly,  and  another  cheese, 
S3  in  California,  Marin  county  makes  butter 
mainly,  while  Santa  Clara  supplies  nearly  one-third 
of  all  the  cheese  that  gives  the  State  its  second 
rank  in  this  line. — Delaware  Co.,  N.  T.,  and  Del 
Norte  Co.,  Cal.,  both  butter  counties,  give  the 
largest  aggregate  yield  per  cow ;  but  Herkimer 
Co.,  N.  T.,  a  cheese  county,  gives  the  lowest  yield 
per  cow,  and  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal.,  a  butter  county, 
is  next  to  the  lowest. — The  table  condensed  from 
the  Census  aflfords  other  interesting  comparisons. 


Portable  Poultry  Fence. 

Mr.  “D.  R.  C.,”  of  Abington,  Mass.,  sends  us  a 
sketch  and  writes:  “It  is  often  very  convenient 
when  poultry  are  inclosed  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  to  have  a  fence  for  the  hen-yard  which  can  be 


readily  moved  from  place  to  place.  I  have  found 
•the  contrivance  herewith,  practical  and  satisfactory. 
Cut  the  posts  the  same  length  as  the  pickets,  and 
to  the  inner  side  of  each  attach  two  strong  iron 
hoops  bent  into  a  semi-circle,  one  near  the  bottom, 
and  the  other  half  way  up.  Through  these  hoops 
drive  stakes  fitted  to  fill  them  closely,  with  sharp¬ 
ened  points  for  easily  entering  the  ground.  When 
removing  the  fence  the  posts  can  be  slipped  oft. 


Physical  Comfort  from  Old  Newspapers. 

To  be  able  to  get  for  a  few  cents  a  neatly  printed 
daily  journal,  having  twenty-three  feet  of  surface, 
on  which,  as  apanorama,  is  spread  out  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  occurrences  for  four  and  twenty  hours  just 
passed,  is  certainly  a  great  comfort. — But  that  is 
not  the  comfort  we  now  have  uppermost  in  mind  ; 
it  is  rather  one  that  may  be  enjoyed  all  over  the 
land  in  these  chilly  days,  and  especially  in  the 
abodes  of  the  poor,  in  the  dwellings  out  on  the 
bleak  prairies,  on  the  stormy  hill  elevations,  and  in 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  North.  Let  us  illustrate 
hy  experience  :  Providence,  or  chance,  placed  the 
writer  in  a  farm  dwelling  almost  as  old  as  our 
Government,  on  very  high  land,  but  so  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  hills,  that  the  mid-December  western 
winds,  gathered  as  in  a  funnel,  swept  through  with 
terrific  force,  carrying  off  the  heat  from  the  house 
faster  than  a  great  box  stove  full  of  blazing 
hickory  and  black  birch  could  produce  it.  But  the 
worst  thing  was,  that  the  aged  floor,  albeit  of  good 
matched  pine  plank,  had  shrunk  until  some  air 
could  and  did  sift  in  between  the  tongue-and- 
grooves  ;  and,  driven  as  it  was  by  hurricane  force, 
the  thick  home-made  rag-carpet  was  often  lifted 
high  up,  and  it  too  sifted  through  the  freezing  air. 
In  fact,  the  only  way  to  keep  warm  was  to  put  on 
•extra  thick  clothing,  and  shielding  the  feet  in  arc¬ 
tics,  keep  them  perched  upon  a  supplementary 
chair.  With  more  such  days  in  prospect,  we  had 
about  decided  to  fly  at  once  to  some  more  modern 
house,  with  hot-air  furnaces  and  other  conveni¬ 
ences,  when,  on  opening  a  closet,  we  found  a  large 
bundle  of  various  daily  papers.  No  quicker  thought 
of  than  executed,  the  carpet  was  raised,  and  those 
papers  spread  out  ten  to  fifteen  thicknesses  all 
■  over  the  floor.  They  were  laid  down  promiscuous¬ 


ly  so  as  to  secure  thorough  “  breaking  of  joints.” 
Additional  listing  was  put  on  the  doors,  and 
another  two  extra  angles  and  joints  were  added  to 
the  stove-pipe,  giving  it  a  complete  curve  up  and 
down  and  securing  some  more  heating  surface. 

Result:  AVe  have  now  (Dec.  24,)  just  passed 
through  the  severest  cold  ever  experienced  when 
a  thermometer  was  present  to  record  it.  Yesterday 
morning  it  was  far  below  zero,  and  did  not  get 
above  all  day,  while  the  winds  were  none  of  the 
quietest.  But  with  one-third  of  the  fuel  used  in 
the  previous  cold  snap,  our  room  is  and  has  been 
as  warm  and  comfortable  as  any  furnace-heated 
city  mansipn.  The  extra  pipe  helped  a  little,  but 
those  newspapers  did  the  thing !  Why,  even  the 
most  brittle  “  wood-pulp  ”  newspapers  are  more 
impervious  to  wind  currents  than  the  thickest  car¬ 
pet.  Three  or  four  layers  of  them  with  the  air 
spaces  between,  are  as  good  non-conductors  as  a 
plastered  wall  with  its  minute  air  cracks,  or  as  an 
ordinary  bed  spread  ;  and  one  or  two  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  blankets  are  equal  to  an  extra  quilt,  to 
keep  in  the  warmth  of  the  bodies  of  the  sleepers. 

Tacked  on  the  beams  over  a  cellar,  a  few  thick¬ 
nesses  of  newspapers  are  equal  to  an  extra  floor 
or  ceiling  placed  there,  in  keeping  the  rooms  above 
warm.  Nailed  up  so  that  they  will  not  be  wet  by 
rain,  around  the  horse  and  cattle  stalls,  or  the 
chicken  abodes,  or  any  buildings  occupied  by  ani¬ 
mals,  human  or  otherwise,  newspapers  are  warmer 
than  the  outer  board  siding,  rough  or  planed  ;  and 
they  can  be  renewed  at  pleasure  at  no  cost,  and  be 
removed  in  spring  for  additional  ventilation.  In 
short,  the  judicious  use  of  newspapers  may  be 
made  to  save  half  the  fuel  in  well-to-do  homes, 
and  supply  its  lack  to  the  poverty  stricken.  AYe 
call  the  special  attention  of  benevolent  societies  to 
this  fact.  Farmers  may  by  using  newspapers  save 
much  feed  otherwise  used  up  by  the  animals  in 
keeping  warm.  Eggs  will  be  far  more  abundant  if 
the  hens  are  kept  warm,  by  lining  their  winter 
quarters  with  newspapers,  and  stock  poultry  go 
through  well  on  half  the  feed  otherwise  required. 


A  Revolving  Sheep  Hurdle. 

An  easily  moved  feeding  hurdle  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving.  It  consists  of  a  stout 
pole  or  scantling  of  any  convenient  length,  bored 
with  two  series  of  holes,  alternating  in  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  directions,  and  twelve  inches  apart.  Small 
poles  five  or  six  feet  long  are  so  placed  in  the 
holes  that  each  adjoining  pair  makes  the  form  of 
a  letter  X.  These  hurdles  are  arranged  in  a  row 
across  the  field,  and  the  sheep  feed  through  the 
spaces  between  the  slanting  poles.  The  hurdles 


A  EEVOLVING  HURDLE  IBNCE. 


are  moved  forward  by  revolving  them,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  By  using  two  rows  of  these  hur¬ 
dles,  sheep  may  be  kept  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
and  given  a  fresh  pasture  daily  by  advancing  the 
lines  of  hurdles.  This  method  of  feeding  off  a 
forage  crop  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  for  enriching  worn-out  land,  especially  if  a  dai¬ 
ly  ration  of  grain  or  oil-cake  is  given  to  the  sheep. 


Some  Possibilities  in  Western  Farming. 

PROP.  S.  K.  TUO.MPSON,  NKB.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Many  centuries  ago  an  old  Greek  writer  on  farm¬ 
ing  said  ;  “A  farmer  should  be  a  seller  and  not  a 
buyer.”  This  maxim  is  as  good  to-day  as  it  ever 
was.  It  is  still  the  business  of  a  farmer  to  produce 
for  sale.  Some  things  he  must  buy,  but  as  a  rule 
he  will  be  the  worse  lor  it  if  he  departs  from  his 
legitimate  business  to  trench  on  that  of  the  dealer 
by  buying  to  sell  again.  In  the  regions  west  of  the 
Missouii  River  fanners  have  to  contend  with  two 
special  difflculties  :  distance  from  market  and  want 
of  capital.  In  any  new  country  the  first  products  are 
usually  bulky,  which  aggravates  the  difficulties  of 
distance  from  market.  Not  long  ago  it  took  the 
price  of  two  bushels  of  corn  to  pay  for  transport¬ 
ing  one  ;  that  is  corn  sold  for  twenty  cents,  and  it 
cost  forty  cents  to  send  a  bushel  to  New  York. 
The  first  remedy  is  to  condense  products  before 
sbippiup;.  A  busliel  or  fifty-six  pounds  of  corn  may 
be  condensed  into  ten  pounds  of  pork,  which  can 
be  freighted  anywhere  for  less  than  half  it  would 
cost  to  ship  the  corn.  Grain  may  be  condensed 
into  butter  and  cheese  by  feeding  it  to  cows.  This 
condensation  leads  to  other  incidental  but  import¬ 
ant  advantages,  notably  a  diversifying  of  products. 

The  most  marked  improvement  in  Western 
farming  during  the  past  decade  is  in  this  direetion. 
But  there  is  still  room  for  more.  Many  thousand 
hogs  are  shipped  alive  to  Chicago  every  year,  and 
tlieir  cured  meat  is  reshipped  to  the  same  place  to 
be  retailed.  This  double  expense  of  freightage 
over  many  hundred  miles  is  a  waste  of  labor  that 
ought  to  be  stopped,  and  would  be  but  for  the 
scarcity  of  capital  incident  to  new  countries.  Cer¬ 
tainly  every  farmer  should  cure  his  own  pork. 
There  is  absolutely  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
import  canned  eorn  from  Maine,  tomatoes  from 
Maryland,  not  to  mention  pickles,  beans,  peas, 
cheese,  crackers,  ete.  These  can  all  be  grown,  and 
prepared  here  as  cheaply  as  anywhere.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  three  bushels  of  sweet  corn  can  be 
grown  in  Nebraska  for  what  it  costs  to  grow  one 
in  Maine,  and  perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of  to¬ 
matoes.  Some  of  the  idle  Eastern  capital  might  be 
invested  here  in  canning  factories  and  other  ways 
with  the  certainty  of  a  rich  return. 

So  too  in  the  line  of  sweets.  For  many  years 
sorghum  has  been  grown  in  a  small  way,  and  syrup 
made  from  it  on  farms.  A  considerable  amount  of 
profit  has  resulted  :  but  the  great  drawback  has 
been  that  the  article  made  has  often  been  poor, 
never  uniform,  and  has  found  no  regular  market. 
AVith  the  coming  in  of  steam  sorghum  works,  where 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  justifies  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  experts,  a  different  state  of  things  has 
been  brought  about.  A  small  steam  faetory  in 
this  neighborhood  made  some  thirteen  thousand 
gallons  of  sytup  last  season,  all  of  which  was  taken 
by  the  wholesale  grocers  almost  as  soon  as  made. 
The  return  to  the  farmers  raising  the  cane  varied 
from  twelve  to  thirty-three  dollars  per  acre.  The 
common  yield  was  about  twenty  dollars  per  acre 
for  the  unstripped  cane  sold. — The  cane-  crop 
seems  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  soil  and  climate. 
It  can  be  planted  after  corn  is  in  the  ground,  and 
harvested  before  husking  begins.  In  dry  seasons 
when  corn  does  poorly,  sorghum  usually  makes  an 
excellent  crop.  It  requires  a  little  more  hard  labor 
than  corn,  but  returns  more.  Another  crop  for  di¬ 
versifying  our  agriculture  is  broom  eorn.  It  grows 
well,  and  wherever  the  necessary  help  for  harvest¬ 
ing  it  can  be  procured  at  a  moderate  price  the  re¬ 
turn  is  most  satisfactory.  AVherever  it  has  been 
tried,  any  failure  to  give  satisfaction  has  been  due 
either  to  lack  of  knowledge  by  the  grower  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  handling  and  disposing  of  it,  or 
to  the  lack  of  the  requisite  extra  help  at  harvest. 

There  are  excellent  openings  throughout  the 
AA''est  for  the  employment  of  capital  in  factories  for 
making  sorghum  sugar  and  syrup,  as  there  are  for 
canning  eorn,  tomatofs,  beans,  etc.  Such  estab¬ 
lishments  are  needed  by  the  agricultural  commu¬ 
nity,  and  if  judiciously  managed  will  pay  the  in¬ 
vestor  well,  and  prove  a  benefit  to  the  farm. 
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On  the  Road. 

Coming  ISack.— We  came  upon  them  at  the  close 
of  a  September  day, five  miles  from  Columbus,  Neb.,  their 
“  schooner”  aiicliored  on  the  prairie  sea  for  the  night 
and  the  wanderers  preparing  their  evening  meal.  Tiie 
little  Arabs  tossed  about  in  an  extemporized  hammock 
while  father  fetched  the  water  from  the  stream  and 
mother  boiled  the  potatoes  and  broiled  the  grouse  shot 
two  hours  before.  Close  by  the  liorses  were  coralled.  Old 
Towser,  the  faithful  watch  dog  during  all  these  long 
jonrneyings — stretched  under  the  wagon  waiting  his  fin¬ 
ish  at  tlie  victuals,  which,  however,  a  soaring  hawk  ap¬ 
parently  believed  would  fall  to  his  lot.  It  was  a  most 
picturesque  scene,  as  the  sotting  sun  cast  a  flood  of 
light  upon  all  around,  and  then  disappeared  beneath  the 


and  elsewhere.  For  example  how  Huron,  which  two 
years  since  had  no  existence,  is  now  a  flourishing  place, 
with  any  number  of  liotels,  churches,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
how  Blunt,  which  at  the  beginning  of  1883  was  not  lo¬ 
cated,  now  has  a  thriving  population,  and  an  opera 
house  capable  of  accommodating  six  or  seven  hundred 
people.  A  letter  just  received  from  Wolsey,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Huron,  says : — “  Since  you  passed  through  Huron 
(last  Septemher)  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
K.  E.,  lias  passed  through  Wolsey, 
and  the  latter  place,  at  the  time 
of  your  visit  having  but  three  or 
four  buildings,  has  now  two  hotels, 
two  depots.three  lumber  yards.quite 
a  number  of  stores,  two  saloons,  a 
school-house,  and  a  prospective  five 
thousand  dollarPresbyterian  church. 


I  should  be  able  to  show  my  comrades  at  Pinkham’s, 
when  they  rose  for  breakfast.  Judge  of  my  chagrin  and 
remorse  when,  upon  drawing  near  to  the  dying  animal, 
I  discovered  that  I  had  shot  a  doe.  Instead  of  scamper¬ 
ing  rapidly  away,  as  they  naturally  would  have  done,  the 
fawns  remained  close  to  their  mother  in  her  death  strug¬ 
gles.  With  their  beautiful  gazelle  eyes  they  cast  such  pit¬ 
eous,  reproving  looks  at  me,  as  one  could  never  forget ; 
it  was  a  scene  to  move  a  heart  of  stone.  For  days  af¬ 


billowy  grass,  just  as  one  sees  the  bright  orb  drop  below 
the  ocean  waves. — They  had  been  travelling  all  day,  poor 
things.  Man  and  beast  were  weary  and  worn.  They 
had  been  to  the  far  West,  and  were  now  wending  their 
way  slowly  b.ack  home  east  of  the  Mississippi,  heartsick 
and  disappointed  with  days  and  weeks  of  travel  before 
them.  We  did  not  question  them  too  closely,  but  it  was 
plain  to  observe  that  they  belonged  to  that  large  class 
who  push  for  the  far  West  witliout  sufficient  forethought 
and  preparation.  Very  many  reach  their  destination  in 
safety,  construct  a  sod  house,  break  a  few  acres,  and 
then  have  not  means  to  tide  them  over  until  they  can 
harvest  a  crop.  Others  lose  their  crops  and  are  unable  to 
winter.  Still  others  become  discouraged  owing  to  sick¬ 
ness  and  other  causes,  and  are  bound  to  get  back  East 
again,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice.  If  they  have  not 
funds  to  carry  them  back  by  rail  they  drive  back,  con¬ 
suming  weeks  and  even  months  in  making  tlie  return 
trip.  So  it  transpires  that  at  certain  seasons  and 
in  certain  localities  in  the  Western  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories,  claims  and  breakings  can  be  bought  from 
discouraged  owners  at  a  fraction  of  their  value.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  disheartened  settler,  after  he  has  built  his 
house,  made  his  first  payment,  and  broken  thirty  acres 
or  more,  will  ”  let  the  whole  business  slide  ”  for  enough 
to  carry  him  and  his  family  out  of  the 
country.  During  the  grasshopper  period, 
the  prairie  roads  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
were  at  times  fairly  alive  with  returning 
settlers,  whose  crops  had  been  devoured, 
and  whose  claims  were  being  bought  at  a 
song  by  cormorant  speculators  or  old  and 
new  comers  who  had  more  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  country.  In  1875-6  and  7, 
the  railroads  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
selling  their  lands  in  some  portions  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  abandoned  claims 
were  so  numerous  and  sold  at  such  low 
figures.  Often  the  deserters  after  remaining 
East  for  a  year  or  more,  will  return  again 
to  find  the  claims  which  they  gave  up 
now  held  by  thrifty  occupants  and  very 
valuable.  So  they  have  to  push  on  still 
further  away  from  the  railroads,  where 
lands  are  cheaper,  and  begin  all  over  again.  Moral — 
Don’t  be  tempted  by  the  alluring  advertisements  of 
some  railroad  to  start  for  the  new  West,  before  you  are 
fully  equipped.  And  when  you  do  start,  go  expecting  to 
encounter  hardships,  and  determined  to  stick  it  out, 
though  grasshoppers,  or  short  crops,  or  rainy  seasons, 
or  blasting  winters  are  among  your  earlier  experiences. 
Then  time  will  bring  you  out  all  right. 

Rapid  Xransforinatioii  Scene.s  in  tlie 
Far  West. — In  previous  numbers  we  have  spoken  of 
tlie  wonderful  growth  of  villages  and  towns  in  Dakota 


Woonsocket,  without  existence  at  the  time  you  passed 
liere, located  midway  between  Mitchell  and  Wolsey.  on  the 
Milwaukee  Eoad,  has  had  a  more  phenomenal  growth.”— 
Wliile  towns  and  villages  spring  up  with  wonderful  ra¬ 
pidity  in  the  far  West  they  often  disappear  with  equal 
rapidity.  At  various  points  along  the  Union  Pacific  and 
other  roads  in  Wyoming  and  elsewhere,  the  traveler  is 
pointed  out  the  ruins,  at  times  almost  indistinguishable, 
of  what  were  once,  when  the  railroads  were  building, 
villages  of  one,  two,  three,  five  and  as  high  as  seven 
thousand  inhabitants;  now  all  vestiges  of  many  of  these 
have  disappeared.  One  evening  a  party  of  us  were  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  superintendent’s  office  at  Oneida,  Utah,  the 
then  terminus  of  the  Utah  Northern  Eoad,  when  we  were 
informed  that  upon  the  following  day  tlie  entire  village 
was  to  be  moved  to  the  termination  of  anotlier  section 
of  the  Eoad,  whichhad  just  been  completed.  We  did  not 
remain  to  take  part  in  the  transfer,  but  were  subsequent¬ 
ly  informed  that  the  entire  village  was  bodily  transferred 
in  twenty-four  hours’  lime,  on  wagons  and  upon  cars, 

My  First  Antelope.— We  scurried  over  the  des¬ 
ert  plains  south  of  Laramie,  Wyoming,  skirted  Sheep 
Mountain,  entered  North  Park,  and  after  a  fifty-five 
mile  drive,  rested  at  far-famed  Pinkbam’s  for  the  night. 


All  daylong  we  kept  up  a  fusillade  at  antelope  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  but  without  effect.  At  daybreak  I  swung  my 
Sharpe's  carbine  over  my  shoulder,  mounted  my  horse, 
and  started  for  a  group  of  antelope  a  mile  or  more  away. 
When  within  a  thousand  yards  I  dismounted,  and  for 
three  liundred  yards  crawled  cautiously  through  the  long 
grass.  They  appeared  to  be  a  buck  and  two  does.  Ee- 
clining  at  full  length,  and,  taking  long  and  deliberate 
aim  at  tlie  larger  of  the  three,  I  was  highly  elated  to  see 
the  supposed  buck  spring  in  the  air  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  Eeturnlng,  and  remounting  my  horse,  I  rode 
rapidly  towards  the  wounded  animal,  elated  at  the  prize 


terwards  on  driving  from  point  to  point  in  North  Park, 
we  encountered  large  droves  of  these  antelopes.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  remained,  just  like  so  many  calves  in  the 
barn-yard,  until  we  had  ridden  fairly  on  to  them.  I  could 
never  persuade  myself  to  shoot  another  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  animals  except  as  needed  for  food.  Sportsmen  who 
deliglit  in  shooting  the  beautiful  creatures  one  after 
another,  are  nothing  less  than  inhuman  butchers. 

Wonderful  Pliysical  Formations.— Tlie 
rugged  foot-hills,  the  buttes  and  configurated  rocks,  in 
tlie  far  West,  are  a  source  of  not  a  little  curiosity  to  the 
sight-seer  who  looks  upon  them  for  the  first  time.  Mov¬ 
ing  westward  from  Bismarck  to  the  Yellowstone,  one  sees 
these  physical  formations  for  miles  and  miles  away, 
standing  boldly  out  on  the  prairies  like  so  many  lonely 
sentinels.  In  Central  and  Soutliern  Colorado  they  are 
perhaps  more  frequent  than  elsewhere.  Eiding  down  on 
the  railroad  train  from  Denver  to  Colorado  Springs  and 
Manitou,  the  traveler  sees  these  sandstone  and  other  for¬ 
mations  of  every  shape  and  variety.  The  engraving  rep¬ 
resents  one  wtiich  every  visitor  to  this  region  of  the  State 
does  not  fail  to  visit.  It  is  located  not  far  from  Manitou, 
and  like  many  other  similar  configurations  around,  it  in¬ 
dicates  what  a  wonderful  upheavel  our  Continent  must 
have  been  subject  to,  not  so  many  centuries 
away,  eitlier.  Tlie  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
near  Manitou,  comprises  a  most  wonderful 
collection  of  these  geological  formations. 
We  spent  a  day  very  pleasantly  in  studying 
them,  and  at  some  future  time  shall  describe 
them  at  length. 

Rail  Roact  Rail  ding'.— As  com¬ 
pared  to  population,  rail  road  building  is 
now  far  greater  in  the  far  West  than  in  the 
Middle  or  Eastern  States.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota 
will  be  covered  with  a  network  of  railroads, 
fully  as  extensive  as  prevails  any  where  in 
the  older  States.  Thefareson  these  Western 
roads,  which  have  generally  been  too  high, 
are  now  coming  down.  Of  course  the  new 
roads  have  no  land  grants  which  have  proved 
such  signal  aids  to  Western  railroad  pushing  in  the  past. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  grants  now  held 
may  be  repealed  by  Congress  during  the  coming  winter. 

Farming  versus  Mining.— Very  many  of  the 
earlier  adventurers  who  came  to  Montana  and  Colorado, 
expecting  to  make  their  fortunes  in  mining  operations, 
have  now  turned  their  attention  to  farming.  Cattle  and 
sheep  raising,  and  farming,  where  too  much  irrigation 
is  not  required,  are  more  certain  of  profitable  returns  In 
the  long  run  than  any  mere  mining  operation.  Western 
Colorado  promises  to  soon  show  very  handsome  farms. 
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One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Tliousand 
Miles  !— Next  to  Agrieiiltiire  and  closely  connect¬ 
ed  witli  it,  by  far  the  greatest  interest  of  our  couniry 
is  the  railroad  system,  an  interest  nearly  unknown  a 
short  fifty  years  ago.  Half  of  it  is  the  growth  of  about  a 
dozen  years  past  as  the  mileage  at  the  beginning  of  1872 
was  just  half  of  that  at  the  end  of  18831  The  figures, 
brought  up  to  Christmas,  show  the  construction  of  6,600 
miles  during  the  past  year,  making  a  total  length  in  the 
United  States  of  119,421  miles,  and  the  79  miles  lacking 
for  a  round  120,000  will  he  finished  before  this  can  reach 
the  eye  of  the  reader.  Last  year’s  new  construction  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  entire  length  in  existence  here  only  thirty-five 
years  ago.  Taking  the  last  census  figures  for  agriculture, 
and  reckoning  the  past  year’s  building  of  railroads  at  the 
previous  average  cost  per  mile,  we  have  : 

Value  of  Farms  in  United  States,  including 


buildings,  fences,  etc.,  (Census  1^> . $10,197,096,776 

Value  of  all  Farm  Animals .  1,500,461,609 

Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  406,520  035 


Total  invested  in  Agriculture .  $12,104,081,440 


Total  invested  in  Railroads  in  U.  S.  (Jan  1,  ’84).  $7,270,000,000 
That  is,  $600  have  been  used  in  building  railroads  for 
every  $1,000  value  of  farms,  fixtures  and  live  stock  re¬ 
ported  in  last  census— and  the  chief  business  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  is  carrying  farm  products.  Of  the  770  million  dol¬ 
lars  earned  by  railroads  for  1882,  the  latest  reports  made 
up,  202  millions  came  from  passengers,  506  millions  di¬ 
rect  from  freight  carried,  and  of  the  remaining  02  mil¬ 
lions  from  miscellaneous  sources,  a  large  share  was  for 
freight  carried  by  express  companies. — Query — “Would 
the  farms  of  the  country  have  one-half  or  even  one-third 
their  present  cash  value,  if  there  were  no  railroads?  — 
The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  annual  progress: 

RAILROADS  IN  OPERATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Tear. 

Miles. 

Tear. 

MUes. 

Tear. 

Miles. 

1830.... 

23 

184S.... 

. . .  5,!l9(i 

1866... 

..  36,801 

1831 .... 

..  95 

1849..  . 

...  7,365 

1867.,,. 

..  39.250 

1832.... 

....  229 

1850.... 

...  9,021 

1868.... 

..  42,229 

1833.... 

.  380 

1851 . . . . 

. . .  10,982 

1S69.... 

..  46,844 

ia34.... 

633 

1852. . . 

.  .  12,908 

1870.... 

.  52,914 

1835,... 

....1,098 

1853.... 

. .  .15,:360 

1871.... 

..  60,283 

18:36.... 

....1,273 

1854.. 

. . .16,720 

1872.... 

..  66,171 

1837.... 

....1,497 

1855.... 

1873.... 

..  70,278 

18:38.... 

....1,913 

18.56... 

...22,013 

1874.... 

..  72.383 

18:39.... 

....2,302 

1857... 

. .  .24.503 

1875,... 

..  74.096 

1840.... 

....2,818 

1858... 

, .  .26,968 

1876... 

..  76,808 

1841.. .. 

.  ..:3,535 

1859... 

.  .28.789 

1877... 

..  79,089 

1842.... 

.. ..4.026 

1869  .. 

. .  .:30,6.35 

1878... 

..  81,776 

1843.... 

....4,185 

1861.. . 

..  31,2.86 

1879... 

1844.. .. 

..  ..4,.377 

1862... 

1880... 

..  91,444 

1845... 

.  ..4,633 

1863. . . 

.. .33,170 

1881 . . . 

..101,733 

1846 

.  4.930 

1804. . . 

1882... 

. .113,339 

1847..,. 

....5,593 

1S65. . . 

. .  .35,085 

1883... 

..119;921 

Note  that  the  mileage  doubled  between  1850  and  1855, 
and  again  between  1866  and  1874,  and  between  1871  and 
1883;  that  with  two  exceptions  less  than  3,000  miles 
were  built  in  a  year  prior  to  1869;  that  more  miles  were 
built  in  1882  than  existed  in  1852. 

Otlier  Striking  Figures. — During  the  year 
1882,  the  latest  period  for  which  rojjorts  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  the  railroads  carried  7>4’  times  as  many  passengers 
(375,351,812).  as  the  entire  census  population  of  the 
country  1  Of  these,  over  86  millions  rode  on  the  elevated 
railroads  in  N.  Y.  City.  Leaving  these  out,  the  steam  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  Middle  States  carried  13  times  the  population 
of  these  States  (N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Md.,  Del.  and  W.  Va). 
More  striking  still  are  the  freight  statistics.  During  the 
year  the  railroads  carried  360,490,375  tons,  or  720,980,750,- 
000  pounds— equal  to  an  average  ofl4,414  lbs.,  or  over  7 
tons  for  each  of  fifty  million  men,  women  and  children  1 
This  was  all  carried  an  average  of  lOSJf  miles— equal  to 
carrying  a  ton  nearly  forty  billions  of  miles  (39,302,209,- 
249  miles),  or  nearly  sixteen  hundred  thousand  times 
around  the  world,  over  two  hundred  times  to  the  sun  and 
back  I  And  the  average  charge  for  the  whole  country  was 
only  1  cent  and  2  mills  per  mile,  for  carrying  a  ton  of 
freight— in  the  Middle  States  only  one  cent  per  ton  per 
mile.  Imagine  a  team  hauling  a  ton  of  grain  25  miles  for 
25  cents,  including  driver,  team,  wagon,  loading  and  un¬ 
loading,  and  boarding  themselves  1 

Interesting  and.  ICemarkable  Compar¬ 
isons. — Hitch  up  all  the  teams  in  the  United  Stales 
and  Territories.  The  census  gives  us  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  (496,920)  yokes  of  working  oxen,  and  over  ten  mil¬ 
lions  (10,357,488)  horses,  with  near  two  million  (1,812,- 
808)  mules  and  asses.  The  last  two,  if  two-thirds  are  in 
working  age  and  condition,  would  give  us  over  four  mil¬ 
lion  spans;  or  with  the  oxen  about  four  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  (4,553,685)  teams.  These  teams  to  do  the  hauling 
done  by  the  railways,  would  each  have  to  draw  a  ton  over 
8,639  miles  1  In  other  words,  in  order  to  transport  the 
freight  now  carried  by  railroads,  every  team  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  have  to  pull  a  ton  weight  about  29  miles  a 
a  day,  during  three  hundred  days  a  year,  and  at  the  aver¬ 
age  railroad  charges,  would  receive  about  34  cents  a  day,, 
for  man,  team  and  wagon,  outof  this  pay  board,  feed  and 
repairs  ;  the  balance  for  wages,  interest  and  wearl  But 
allowing  fcri’eturn  trips,  each  team  going  14)<J' miles  a 
day  and  back,  our  whole  team  force  would  have  to  be 
doubled  to  do  the  freighting  now  done  by  the  railroads. 


Chat  with  headers. 

Liabor-Saviiig  Devices.— Mr.  IF.  A.  Roberts,  Center 
Ridge,  Kans.— Please  accept  our  thanks  for  kind  words,  and 
the  sketch  and  description  of  a  feed  rack,  and  other  aids  in 
farm  operations.  We  arc  always  pleased  to  hear  in  like 
manner  from  our  subscribers  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Best  Book.—"  G.  IT'.  N.  H.,'asks:  "  What  is 
the  best  book  for  information  upon  general  farm  subjects  ?’’ 
—The  best  work  for  general  reference  is,  “  Allen’s  New 
American  Farm  Book.”  Tlie  author  was  a  practical  far¬ 
mer,  and  gives  just  the  information  that  farmers  are  most 
likely  to  need. 

Hydraulic  Iiiiiie.— A  correspondent  who  does  not  wish 
his  name  given,  asks  j  “  Will  Hydraulic  Lime  do  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  cement  in  concrete  ?  ''—Hydraulic  Lime  and 
Cement  are  names  for  the  same  thing.  In  England  it  is 
called  Portland  Cement,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Pozzuolana.  In  this  country,  that  from  a  particular  locality 
Is  called  Rosedale  Cement. 

Good  Retui-ns.— i.  Coe,  Ill.,  (who  omitted  to  give  his 
town),  writes  us  that  he  was  induced,  by  seeing  an  article 
in  our  pages,  to  make  a  bed  or  patch  of  Water  Cresses.  He 
now  values  his  patch  as  worth  at  least  one  thousand  dollars. 
Ho  was  selling  five  dollars  worth  weekly  even  in  October, 
which  is  quite  out  of  season.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  C. 
writes:  “ the  America?i  Agriculturist  just  suits  me.” 

Utilizing  Slaugliter-Houise  Ifcefuse.— C.  Souder, 
Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.— This  consists  of  scraps  of  flesh,  entrails, 
blood  and  otlier  animal  ofial.  It  may  be  decomposed  by 
covering  It  witli  muck,  or  even  with  common  earth.  The 
least  troublesome  method  of  disposing  of  the  refuse,  would 
be  to  place  it  in  the  manure  heap,  distributing  it  to  prevent 
violent  heating.  It  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  manure. 

Heatiug  a  Poultry  House.— “  C.  E.  M.,”Fall  River, 
Mass.,  asks  the  most  economical  method  of  warming  a 
poultry  house.  .  The  best  method  of  warming  a  plant 
house,  will  no  doubt  be  best  for  poultry.  This  is  by  circu¬ 
lating  hot-water  in  iron  pipes.  Portable  heaters  are  now 
made  on  the  principle  oE  the  base-burner  stove,  which  are 
effective,  and  require  no  more  care  than  ordinary  stoves. 

Use  of  Potash  Uey.— "  G.  W.  Jl..”  Merrimac  Co.,  N. 
H.,  asks  if  there  is  any  fertilizing  value  in  potash  ley,  in 
which  corn  has  been  hulled.  The  corn  can  remove  very 
little  if  any  potash  from  the  ley,  which  is  undoubtedly  of 
value.  The  best  way  to  use  it,  and  other  fertilizing  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  one  has  but  a  small  quantity,  is  to  scatter  it 
upon  the  manure  heap.  Whatever  there  is  of  value  will  be 
saved,  and  it  will  add  to  the  richness  of  the  manure. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants.--n7  S.  Npcracc?',  Norfolk,  Neb. 
Persons  who  desire  only  a  few  sweet  potato  plants,  and  live 
near  large  cities,  can  usually  buy  them  clieaper  than  to 
raise  them.  The  young  plants  will  bear  transportation  well 
if  properly  packed.  Gardeners  who  wish  these  plants  in 
larger  quantities,  should  grow  them  at  home.  There  Is  a 
small  book  with  ifull  directions  for  raising  sweet  potatoes, 
published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  price  fifty  cts.,  post-paid. 

Au  Onion  Question.— “  A.  C.  Z.”— With  reference  to 
an  article  in  December  last,  where  we  speak  of  “  Potato  On¬ 
ions,  or  Multipliers,”  asks  whether  themaraes  do  not  belong 
to  two  distinct  kinds  of  onions.  We  first  knew  the  onion 
many  years  ago,  in  a  Western  State,  as  “English  Multiplier,” 
nnd  “Multiplier.”  We  first  heard  the  name  “Potato  "ap¬ 
plied  to  the  same  onion,  when  we  came  East.  The  onion  is 
more  or  less  flat,  or  somewhat  long,  according  to  the  shape 
of  those  selected  for  planting. 

Fifty  Acres  of  Pasture.—"  G.  11.  P.,”  Teagus,  Mo., 
is  about  to  lay  down  fifty  acres  in  pasture,  but  he  wants  hay 
for  next  winter.  He  has  been  advised  to  sow  rye  with  the 
grass-seed,  and  by  cutting  early  make  hay  of  it.  He  asks 
our  opinion.  Rye  makes  such  large  clumps  of  roots,  that 
we  should  prefer  to  sow  oats  with  tlie  grass.  If  cut  early, 
oats  will  makea  more  nutritious  hay  than  rye.  If  any  of 
our  readers  have  sown  rye  under  such  circumstances,  will 
they  give  us  their  experience  ? 

Mulching  Tomato  Vines.— E.  D.  Moore,  East  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Mich.,  makes  frames,  or  bottomless  boxes,  seven 
inches  square,  and  four  and  a  half  Inches  high,  of  half- 
inch  stuff  well  nailed  togetlier.  After  the  plants  are  set 
out,  one  of  the  frames  is  placed  over  each,  having  the  plant 
in  the  center.  The  frame  is  then  filled  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  top.  with  fine  dawdust.  The  sawdust  acts  as  a 
mulcli  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil. 
If  in  a  long  drouth  it  becomes  necessary  to  water  the  plants, 
the  water  can  be  applied  through  tlie  sawdust,  and  the  bak¬ 
ing  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  avoided. 

Netherlands  International  Exhibition.— Hol- 
steins.— “Z.  Zf.,”  Eye,N.  Y.— An  exhibition  will  be  held  at 
Amsterdam  this  year,  from  August  25th  to  September  6th. 
Tlie  programme  offers  premiums  for  exhibits  “from  all 
other  countries.”  besides  those  for  home  products.  Those 
in  this  country  who  claim  that  there  is  a  breed  of  cattle 
known  as"  Holstein,”  must  be  at  loss  to  explain  why,  in  a 
large  agricultural  exhibition,  held  in  the  alleged  country 
of  the  “  Holsteins,”  no  notice  is  taken  of  ttiat  breed  in  the 
prize  schedules.  The  liberal  premiums  offered  for  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  and  implements  should  induce  our  manu¬ 
facturers  to  be  represented  at  this  exhibition. 

How  to  Use  Hen  Manure  ?— This  question  comes 
from  several  subscribers.  The  condition  of  the  manure  dif¬ 
fers  with  the  management  of  the  poultry  house.  If  the 
house  is  swept  daily,  and  the  space  under  the  roosts 
is  covered  with  eartli  to  recieve  the  droppings,  no  prep¬ 
aration  will  be  needed.  If,  as  usual,  tlie  manure  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  accumulate,  and  only  occasionally  removed,  it 


comes  out  in  solid  masses  or  lumps.  The  lumps  must  be 
broken  up  by  a  pounder,  rnd  the  manure  sifted  and  mixed 
with  dry  peat,  or  dry  woods-earth,  or  in  the  absence  of 
these,  dry  soil  may  bo  used.  Mixed  one  part  to  ten  of 
muck,  etc.,  it  will  be  useful  upon  farm  and  garden  crops. 

Cinquefuil  or  Five-Finger  as  a  Weed.- “E.,” 

Belknap, Pa.,  sends  a  'dne  and  asks  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
plant  is  evidently  Cinquefoil  (Potentilla  Canademis),  also 
called  “  Five-finger.’'  tVe  never  before  heard  of  its  being 
aggressive  as  a  weed,  though  it  sometimes  over-runs  fields, 
the  soil  of  which  is  not  fit  for  any  other  purpose.  There  is 
no  special  application  that  will  kill  one  plant  aud  not 
another,  and  weeds  must  be  crowded  out  by  occupying  the 
soil  with  other  plants.  Cinquefoil,  so  far  as  we  have  seen 
it,  grows  upon  land  too  poor  to  be  worth  cultivating,  unless, 
enriched.  A  crop  of  Buckwheat  would  no  doubt  smother 
the  plant,  and  this  may  be  turned  under  to  enrich  the  soli. 

Giicuoii’s  Esciitclieou.— “  A.  T.  T.,"  "Wheaton,  Ill.— 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  present  the  “Escutcheon 
theory  ”  in  full,  if  we  gave  up  the  whole  paper  to  it,  and  an 
abstract,  to  be  of  any  use,  would  require  more  room  than  , 
can  properly  be  given  to  one  topic.  One  to  make  use  of 
Guenon’s  rules  for  judging  cows,  needs  to  have  the  diagrams 
before  him,  and  these  are  given,  with  the  descriptions,  in  a 
book  which  is  a  much  more  convenient  form  than  the  pa¬ 
per  would  be.  As  to  the  value  of  this  method  of  judging  the 
milking  capacity  of  cows,  we  find  that  the  most  intelligent 
breeders,  while  they  do  not  depend  upon  it  altogether,  find 
it  of  too  much  value  to  he  ignored. 

Russian  Apples.— E.  Nmit/i,  Bruley  Co.,  Dakota,  asks  : 

“  Are  the  Russian  apples  any  better  than  our  own  ?  The 
nurserymen  praise  them  extravagantly,  and  ask  about 
twice  as  much  for  them  as  for  Ben.  Davis.  Winesap,  and 
other  well  known  kinds.  Is  thei  e  any  humbug  about  Rus¬ 
sian  apples?”— The  best  of  the  Russian  varieties  are  not  equal 
in  quality  to  the  best  of  our  own.  but  they  are  much  hardier, 
and  will  give  fruit  where  the  others  fail.  There  is  no  reason 
for  planting  them  where  other  apples  can  be  relied  upon, 
but  where  it  is  a  question  of  Russian  apples  or  none,  they 
are  valuable.  The  number  of  tested  Russian  varieties  is  as 
yet  small,  and  these  have  not  yet  been  propagated  so  largely 
as  others,  hence  the  higher  price. 

How  Many  Fowls.— “A  Reader,"  in  New  York  City, 
asks  how  many  fowls  can  be  kept  in  a  house  ten  by  fifteen 
feet,  with  a  yard  ten  by  eighty-five  feet.  Also,  how 
many  nests  should  such  a  house  have.  From  twenty- 
four  of  the  large  fowls,  such  as  Brahmas,  to  thirty- 
six  of  thesmali  breeds,  such  as  Leghorns,  maybe  kept.  The 
number  that  can  he  safely  kept  in  one  inclosure,  depends 
upon  the  care  given  to  cleanliness.  If  the  floor  is  daily  cov-  ■ 
ered  with  dry  earth  or  coal  ashes,  and  daily  cleaned,  the 
numbers  here  given  may  be  exceeded.  The  house  must  be 
perfectly  dry,  and  provided  with  means  for  ample  ventila¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  number  of  nests,  probtibly  one-third  as 
many  as  there  are  hens  will  be  sufficient.  I’Ve  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  portion  of  the  yard  be  occupied  by  a  shed  or 
covered  run,  in  which  the  birds  can  take  exercise  and 
dust  themselves  in  stormy  weather. 

Sheep  Raising. — Mr.  C.  Grant,  Baltimore,  Md. — It  is 
not  possible  to  estimate  with  accuracy,  the  Increase  in  the 
number  of  a  flock  of  sheep  for  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years. 
In  general  the  twins  will  make  up  the  losses  of  lambs  by 
death,  so  that  the  increase  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
mothers  each  year  in  the  flock.  The  profits  upon  one  thou¬ 
sand  head  of  sheep  depend  upon  so  many  things,  that  they 
cannot  be  closely  calculated.  Much  depends  upon  the 
healthfulne.ss,  age,  size,  etc.,  of  the  sheep,  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  dogs  ;  the  cost  of  feed  both  winter  aud  summer ;. 
and  the  care  given  to  the  flock.  A  hundred  early  lambs, 
well-fattened  for  early  spring  market,  will  sometimes  bring 
a  greater  profit  than  ten  times  as  many  late  lambs  raised 
for  wool.  But  only  the  best  favored  can  succeed  with  early 
lambs,  aud  they  need  to  be  pure,  or  half-blood  mutton- 
sheep.  Themarket  price  of  wool,  and  the  cost  of  producing 
it,  are  the  leading  factors  in  the  problem  of  profitable 
slieep  raising  in  the  far  IVest. 

The  Peach-Tree  Borer,— Mr.  Geo.  M.  Caywood, 
Ewing,  Ky. — The  Borer  is  a  wide-spread  and  destructive 
pest  in  the  peacli  orchard.  Ttie  mature  Insect  is  a  moth,, 
whicli  appears  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  last  of  August. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  singly  on  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  young  borers  work 
downward  into  the  roots,  forming  small  winding  channels. 
A  full-grown  borer  is  half  an  inch  long,  and  is  soft,  pale 
yellow,  and  with  strong  black  jaws.  The  borers  make 
leathery  cocoons  out  of  castings  or  “  sawdust,”  gum  and 
silk,  in  whicli  they  remain  in  the  inactive  or  pupa  state, 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  the  earth  is  loose,  the  cocoons 
may  be  an  inch  or  more  below  the  surface.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  remedies,  and  more  preventive  measures  for  this  pest. 
The  presence  of  the  borer  is  known  by  the  dust  and  exuda¬ 
tion  of  gum,  and  when  these  arc  found,  the  burrow  should 
be  probed  with  a  slip  of  whalebone,  or  a  short  wire,  and  the 
borer  killed.  Hot  water  is  sometimes  used,  the  earth 
around  the  base  of  the  tree  having  been  removed.  The 
knife  and  probe  used  in  late  autumn  or  early  spring,  are  tlie 
most  effective  means  of  reaching  and  killing  the  borer. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  tree  more  than  neces¬ 
sary.  Among  preventive  measures,  is  the  banking  of  the 
tree  with  earth  for  a  foot  or  so.  This  mound  with  the  earth 
firmly  pressed  around  tlie  tree,  may  be  permanent,  or  better 
still,  thrown  up  in  spring,  aud  leveled  in  autumn,  after  the 
season  of  egg-laying  is  passed.  Ashes  and  cinders  are 
sometimes  heaped  around  the  trees  instead  of  mounds  of 
earth.  A  covering  of  stout  paper,  a  plastering  of  clay,  or  a 
wash  of  tobacco  water  may  help  to  keep  the  egg-laying 
moth  away  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  during  the  summer. 
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]So;id  — Mr.  J.  VV.  Sanborn,  Cen¬ 

tre  Point,  Iowa,  writes  us  that  the  almost  universal  error 
in  road  making  in  iow  land  consists  in  raising  the  road¬ 
bed  with  eartli  taken  from  the  adjoining  sides,  thus 
making  a  reservoir  for  water  to  keep  the  road  wet.  The 
eartli  should  be  hauled  from  higher  ground. 

Es'S’  15«‘4i*issei-s»t)n*. — Mr.  H.  J.  Meixell, 
Ephrata,  Pa. — The  cost  of  a  cold  house,  holding  a  thou 
sand  to  fifteen  hundred  barrels'of  eggs,  will  vary  great¬ 
ly,  according  to  the  quality  of  material  and  the  manner 
of  construction.  The  cold  rooms  iu  New  York  and 
other  cities,  are  mostly  arranged  inside  of  other 
buildings,  and  the  cost  can  not  be  well  estimated. 

Iledg-e  Plants. — The  thorn,  or  quick-set 
hedge,  so  much  used  in  England,  is  not  suited  to  this 
country.  Our  long  hot  summers  are  unfavorable,  and  it 
drops  its  foliage  early  ;  besides,  it  is  attacked  by  numer¬ 
ous  insects.  The  best  hedge  plant  is  the  Osage  Orange, 
for  all  localities  in  which  it  will  flourish,  for  other  and 
colder  places,  the  Threo-tliorned  Acacia  and  Buckthorn. 

Xlie  OUio  Ag'ricttltnral  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.— The  director,  W.  R.  Lazenby,  evi¬ 
dently  comes  to  his  work  with  enthusiasm,  and.  iu  the 
phrase  of  the  day,  “means  business.”  He  has  taken 
up  Injurious  Insects  and  Weeds,  subjects  of  the  highest 
importance  to  every  farmer.  With  a  view  to  acquire  full 
information,  circulars  are  sent  out,  asking  farmers  to 
give  the  names  of  the  principal  insects  and  weeds  that  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  cultivation  of  the  leading  crops.  We  hope 
that  our  many  friends  in  Ohio  will  promptly  respond  to 
these  questions,  and  thus  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
proposed  useful  work.  Those  Ohio  farmers  who  have 
not  received  the  circulars  referred  to,  can  procure  them 
by  applying  to  Director  Lazenby,  at  Columbus,  O. 

]Sra.ligiiii,  Eowls.— J.  J.  Read, 
Iowa,  asks  us  if  by  “  Light  Brahmas,  we  mean  the  buff, 
or  is  it  the  large  silver-gray  Brahma,  or  Cochin?  “—Our 
correspondent  has  evidently  mixed  the  breeds.  The 
Cochins  all  have  a  flat  or  erect  comb,  wliile  that  of  the 
Braiimas  is  a  very  low  “  pea-comb.”  In  the  dark  Brahma, 
black  and  gray  predominate,  wbile  the  light  Brahma  is 
nearly  white,  handsomely  varied  with  a  black  tail  ;  the 
neck  tiackles  have  a  black  stripe  down  the  middle  of 
each  feather,  and  some  other  black  markings.  The 
breeder  of  either  claims  that  his  is  the  best  variety,  and 
there  is  probably  little  difference  between  them.  You 
will  find  that  several  dealers  advertise  Light  Brahma 
eggs  iu  our  columns  at  the  proper  season.  Believing 
that  all  our  advertisers  will  do  as  they  propose,  we 
can  not  recommend  one  in  preference  to  the  others. 

Pine  Xrees  and.  Eiglitning'. — “  W.  E. 

K.,”  Ionia  Co.,  Mich.,  writes  us :  In  the  September  num¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  you  speak  of  the  no¬ 
tion  prevalent  in  some  localities  that  the  pine  tree  is 
lightning-proof.  This  superstition  can  hardly  exist 
where  both  pine  trees  and  liglituing  are  as  common  as 
iu  Michigan.  A  pine  tree  one  hundred  feet  high  is  too 
plain  a  target  to  be  missed  by  lightning,  and  scarred 
veterans  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  iu  all  pine  forests. 
Isolated  trees  seem  to  be  more  severely  injured  than 
those  in  a  forest,  for  obvious  reasons.  A  large  pine, 
thirty  inches  iu  diameter,  and  eighty  feet  high,  standing 
in  a  door-yard  near  here,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and 
shattered  into  fragments.  The  largest  splinter  left 
would  hardly  do  for  a  fence  rail.  A  broken  pine  a  few 
feet  from  my  own  residence,  is  a  witness  that  it  is  not 
lightning  proof,  and  also  disproves  the  old  saying  that, 
“lightning  never  strikes  twice  iu  the  same  place.”  To 
my  knowledge  it  has  been  struck  four  times  by  light¬ 
ning.  Its  bight  has  been  reduced  from  one  hundred  to 
fifty  feet  by  the  repeated  strokes. — [Yes,  and  \\e  this 
moment  see  on  a  hill  before  the  window'  where  we  write, 
a  lone  pine  a  foot  or  so  iu  diameter,  perhaps  fifty  feet 
high,  of  which  nearly  half  of  the  trunk  has  been  struck 
off  by  lightning,  and  the  near  residents  say  that,  “that 
tree  gets  a  lightning  w'hack  almost  every  year”  ;  and  the 
wonder  is  that  it  stands  it  so  long.— En.] 

Aboiii  illulleiii.— J.  W.  M.  Appleton,  Salt 
Sulphur  Springs,  West  Va,,  writes  us  that  in  clearing 
bushy  land  he  finds  that  mullein  comes  up  so  thickly 
that  he  fears  it  will  choke  out  the  grass,  and  asks  how 
to  eradicate  it.  The  manner  of  growth  of  a  weed  often 
suggests  the  method  of  warfare  against  it.  The  mulleiu 


is  a  biennial.  The  first  year  it  forms  a  tuft  of  broad 
leaves  which  lie  close  to  the  ground,  and  in  this  state  it 
passes  the  winter.  The  next  spring  it  throws  up  a  tall 
stem  which  flowers,  aud  in  autumn  the  plant  dies. 
There  will  be  no  more  trouble  from  that  plant,  but  be¬ 
fore  it  “  expires  by  its  own  limitation,”  it  has  ripened 
and  dropped  its  multitudes  of  seeds  ;  the  ground  for 
several  feet  around  is  thickly  stocked  with  them,  and 
they  will  continue  to  produce  fresh  crops  for  years.  It 
is  evident  that  to  keep  the  plant  from  continuing,  the 
flower-stems  should  be  cut  off  before  the  seeds  are  ripe. 
As  the  seeds  are  not  provided  witli  wings  or  other  ap¬ 
pendages  by  which’ they  may  be  scattered,  if  the  stems 
are  persistently  cut  oft’,  the  plant  will  disappear  in  a  few 
years.  But  the  ground  in  the  present  case  is  well- 
seeded  to  mullein.  Earlier  in  the  season  it  should 
have  been  plowed,  sown  with  rye  aud  seeded  to  grass. 
It  may  be  well  to  try  the  same  thing  next  season  with 
oats.  By  plowing  under  the  mulleiu  plants,  the  grain 
will  cover  the  ground  before  a  new  crop  of  them  can  get 
established.  If  oats  are  not  desirable,  try  cow  peas  or 
buckwheat  as  a  cleansing  crop,  and  sow  grass  next  fall. 


Sensation  in  Hookertown. 


Two  Sides  to  the  Question. 

Mr.  Editor. — As  you  wanted  me  to  keep  you  posted 
on  the  news  in  these  parts,  I  send  you  a  few  notes  on 
the  last  sensation  in  our  town.  We  have  no  newspaper 
printed  here  now,  but  there  is  about  as  much  news  cir¬ 
culating  as  if  we  had  a  dozen,  and  it  is  just  about  as  im¬ 
portant.  Tongues  were  made  before  types,  and  need  no 
setting  up.  You  see,  last  summer  Polly  Frink  came 
over  to  our  house  one  morning,  looking  as  glum  as 
could  be,  aud  said  she,  “  Mrs.  Bunker,  what  do  you 
think  happened  over  to  our  house  last  night  ?” — “  I  can’t 
tell,”  said  Sally  ;  “  maybe  a  weasel  was  around.” 

“  No,  it  weru't,”  said  Polly,  “  but  somethin’  ’miff  sight 
wus,  in  the  mischief  he  duz.  A  skunk  got  into  my 
chicken  coop  and  killed  a  hull  brood  of  chickens  jest 
come  oft'.  It  made  me  heart-sick  when  I  went  out  to 
feed  ’em  this  mornin’.  Ye  see,  old  Bose  tackled  the 
skunk  arter  he  had  killed  the  chickens,  but  he  got  the 
wust  of  it,  aud  his  eyes  are  all  bunged  up  this  morning, 
and  I’m  afraid  we  must  bury  the  dog  to  git  red  of  the 
smell.  It’s  jest  orful.” 

“  Skunks  are  getting  to  be  too  plenty  for  comfort  or 
profit,”  Sally  replied.  “  Timothy  found  six  hills  of  Mar- 
blelioad  squashes  dug  up  by  the  varmints.  You  see,  he 
made  a  large  border  for  each  hill,  and  put  in  more’n  half 
a  bushel  of  manure,  and  worms  bred  iu  the  hills,  and  the 
skunks,  in  rooting  for  grubs,  tore  up  the  young  plants, 
and  ’twas  too  late  to  plautagaiu.  I  wouldn’t  have  had  it 
done  for  five  dollars,  for  I  was  ’lotting  on  the  Marble- 
heads  for  Thanksgiving  pies.” 

“  Well,”  said  Polly,  “  I  got  off  as  well  as  some  of  my 
neighbors,  I  guess.  Deacon  Smith  had  all  his  young 
ducks  killed  one  night  last  week,  and  Jotham  Sparrow- 
grass  lost  twenty  turkeys  just  off  the  nest.  Uncle  Jotham 
says  he’s  about  ruined,  for  he  was  ’lotting  on  the  turkey 
money  to  pay  the  hired  man.  Tirzah  Twiggs  said  last  night 
they  had  lost  thirty-five  young  chickens  this  season,  aud 
she  was  about  discouraged.  She  guessed  Seth  Twiggs 
would  have  to  go  without  his  chicken  pie  at  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  unless  something  was  done  to  head  off  the  skunks.” 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  talk  going  on  in  Hooker- 
town,  indoors  and  out,  all  the  summer  and  fall.  Skunks 
have  kept  the  field  several  years,  without  iet  or  hindrance, 
except  occasionally  an  old  trapper  caught  one  for  his 
hide  or  for  a  little  oil  for  medicinal  use.  Dogs  of  every 
breed  fight  shy  of  them  after  a  first  experience,  and  bark 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  loaded  muzzle.  They  invad¬ 
ed  fields  and  gardens.  Their  snouts  probed  corn  aud 
potato  hills,  rooted  up  young  garden  plants,  robbed  hen’s 
nests  in  exposed  situations,  devoured  young  poultry  of 
all  sorts,  and  were  a  general  nuisance  by  night.  Things 
reached  fever  heat  before  town  meeting,  aud  Zeke  Si¬ 
mons  said  “  somethin’  had  got  to  be  done,  or  Hooker- 
town  would  become  a  howlin’  wilderness  agin.  Polks 
and  skunks  could  not  live  together  much  longer.”  This 
was  the  prevailing  opinion,  and  in  the  town  meeting 
warning,  one  item  of  business  was,  “to  determine 
whether  the  town  would  put  a  bounty  upon  foxes, 
skunks,  and  woodchucks.”  The  foxes  had  been  doing  a 
brisk  business  through  the  summer,  and  took  a  good  part 
of  the  turkeys  and  geese  that  the  skunks  left  when  tiiey 
got  big  enough  to  make  a  square  meal  for  the  young  fox 
family.  Stealing  poultry  was  not  so  generally  charged  to 
the  woodchucks,  but  they  tangled  the  clover  fields  bad¬ 
ly,  and  revelled  among  both  field  and  garden  beans  and 
other  crops.  They  dug  up  the  ground  in  thousands  of 
places,  leaving  heaps  of  soil  everywliere,  and  many 
horses  and  cattle  were  "badly  lamed  by  stepping  into 
their  lookout  holes,  which  had  no  warning  dirt  piles. 
They  helped  the  skunks  to  hiding  places  in  their  safe 
underground  retreats,  convenient  at  every  point.  They 
loo  must  vacate  Hookertown. 


Town-meeting  came,  and  the  skunks  drew  more 
of  a  crowd  aud  excited  more  interest  than  politics. 
It  turned  out  an  experience  meeting,  in  which  farmers 
told  of  their  losses,  amounting  to  a  good  many  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Zeke  Simons  said :  “  As  near  as  I 
can  calculate,  it  costs  Hookertown  about  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  to  support  its  fox,  skunk,  and 
woodchuck  population.  We  have  over  five  hundred 
or  more  farms  in  town,  many  of  them  large  and 
with  plenty  of  range  for  turkeys.  Some  have  good 
ponds  and  brooks  for  raising  water-fowl.  The  average 
loss  to  farmers  from  these  beasts  is  at  least  ten  dollais, 
not  only  in  eggs  stolen,  the  sitting  hens  broken  up,  and 
the  young  and  old  ones  killed,  but  the  fear  of  these 
depredations  lessens  poultry  raising.  Men  are  afraid  to 
breed  turkeys  mainly  on  this  account,  and  large  num¬ 
bers  do  not  keep  them.  Many  have  only  a  trio  or  quar¬ 
tet,  where  they  might  just  as  well  have  a  dozen.  There 
is  range  enough  and  feed  enough  on  many  farms  here, 
chestnuts,  acorns,  berries,  insects,  and  grass,  to  keep 
two  hundred  young  turkeys  from  June  to  October,  with¬ 
out  drawing  on  the  corn-bin.  These  birds,  well  fattened, 
would  bring  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  in  our  village 
and  city  markets.  Raising  poultry  would  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  branches  of  farming  if  the  town  was 
cleared  of  these  vermin.  He  was  for  a  war  of  extermina¬ 
tion,  and  hoped  they  would  put  a  bounty  on  and  keep  it 
on  until  foxes,  skunks,  and  woodchucks  were  as  scarce 
as  wolves  and  bears.” 

George  Washington  Tucker,  who  is  fond  of  skunk 
hunting,  and  does  quite  a  business  in  their  oil  and  pells, 
said:  “ I  don’t ’zactly  understand  what  all  this  fuss  is 
abeput.  The  Almighty  made  skunks,  and  I  guess  they  are 
abeout  as  useful  as  some  other  kritters  that  go  abeout  on 
tew  legs.  They  kill  insects  that  spile  the  farmers’  crops. 
Nobody  could  deny  that.  They  get  fat  on  bugs  and 
worms,  and  the  ile  was  worth  a  dollar  a  gallon.  There’s 
nothin’  like  it  for  reumatis.  The  skins  bring  a  good 
price,  and  roast  skunk,  ef  a  man  knows  how  to  dress  ’em, 
is  not  bad  eatin’.  This  puttin’  a  bounty  on  skunks,  was 
takin’  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  poor  folks,  I  like  to 
go  skunk  Imuting,  aud  am  agin  this  bounty,” 

Tucker’s  views  had  little  weight  with  the  meeting, 
A  dollar  bounty  was  put  upon  the  fox,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar  upon  the  skunk  and  woodchuck.  A  general 
slaughter  of  the  skunks  commenced  soon  after  the 
meeting,  aud  they  need  no  monument.  The  fox  hunts 
will  come  off  when  the  snow  falls.  The  hounds  are  on 
hand,  and  the  old  hunters  have  their  guns  and  ammuni¬ 
tions  in  readiness.  We  shall  not  need  the  Newport 
gentry  and  their  ladies  at  the  meet.  Hookertown  will 
do  its  own  fox  liunting,  without  dog-cart  or  saddle, 
broken  bones,  destroyed  crops,  or  damaged  fences.  The 
woodchucks  will  take  their  chances  iu  the  spring,  when 
they  come  out  of  winter  quarters. 

As  for  the  skunk,  the  bounty  on  his  head  is  by  no 
means  a  sure  test  of  his  demerit.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  human  nature  about  him— not  wholly  good,  not  alto¬ 
gether  bud.  There  is  no  denying  he  is  very  bad  in  spots. 
That  odor  is  terrible,  as  all  Hookertown  will  testify  — 
since  the  town  meeting.  You  cannot  go  out  for  an  even¬ 
ing  to  call  on  your  neighbors,  without  inhaling  it,  and 
you  are  fortunate  if  you  do  not  run  a  foui  of  the  pest. 
And  if  you  fail  under  his  batteries,  your  garments  have 
a  perfume  that  no  oil  of  rose  can  smother,  no  burial  in 
charcoal  or  peat  can  deodorize.  It  is  as  fast  as  if  it  had 
been  dyed  in  the  wool.  They  must  be  banished  from 
civilized  use.  This  is  the  strong  point  of  the  animal 
unquestionably,  and  the  suffocating  odor  will  always  bo 
an  effectual  argument  against  him.  But  then  he  has  his 
legitimate  uses,  and  Hookertown  has  impeached  its  own 
wisdom  in  setting  the  same  price  on  his  head  as  upon 
the  woodchuck.  This  marmot  digs  his  den  in  your 
clover  field,  or  on  the  border  of  your  garden,  and  gloats 
over  the  prospect  of  high  living  on  your  clover  blossoms, 
and  beau  pods.  The  skunk  is  one  of  the  best  scavengers 
among  the  insects  which  prey  upon  the  farmer’s  crops. 
He  is  always  at  it,  doing  his  work  mostly  by  night  while 
you  are  asleep,  aud  does  not  intrude  upon  your  labors 
by  day.  His  scent-bag  is  his  weapon  of  defence — only 
used  when  he  is  assailed.  He  is  peaceable,  and  inodorous 
if  you  let  him  alone.  “Ah  I”  you  say;  “but  he  eats 
eggs,  and  kills  chickens.”  But  don’t  you  invite  him  to 
these  repasts,  by  your  careless  poultry  management? 
A  poultry  house  with  a  door  shut  at  night  would  make 
your  eggs  and  chickens  safe  from  his  raids.  “  Ah  1  but 
he  kills  many  young  turkeys  just  as  they  are  hatching.” 
Then  make  your  turkey-nests  vermin-proof,  and  teach 
the  turkey-hens  to  lay  iu  them.  This  is  done  on  many  a 
farm,  and  it  can  be  done  on  yours,  and  it  guards  against 
foxes  ns  well.  In  any  fair  account  kept  with  the  skunk, 
tiie  balance  must  be  struck  in  his  favor.  Thus  among  the 
animals,  we  often  find  friends  under  the  most  unprom¬ 
ising  appearances,  and  badly  abused  men  are  not  unfre- 
quently  the  benefactors  of  society. 

Yours  to  command,  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

Hookertown,  Dec.  1,  1883. 
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AMERICA]^  AGEIOULTITRIST. 


Gate  Hing^es  of  Wood, 

It  is  often  convenient  and  economical,  especially 
in  newly  settled  regions  wdiere  blacksmiths  and 
hardware  stores  are  not  at  hand  to  supply  hinges 
for  gates,  to  make  them  of  wood.  The  simplest 
and  most  primitive  form  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  A  post 
Is  selected  having  a  large  limb  standing  out  at 
nearly  right  angles.  A  perpendicular  hole  in  this 


secures  the  top  of  the  rear  gate  standard.  The  foot 
rests  in  a  stout  short  post,  set  against  the  main 
post.  A  small  gimlet  hole  should  extend  outward 
and  downward  from  the  lowest  side  or  point  in  the 
hole  in  the  short  post,  to  act  as  a  drain,  or  the  water 
collecting  in  it  would  be  likely  to  soon  rot  both 
the  standard,  and  the  short  post  itself.  Another 
form  is  to  hold  the  top  by  a  strong  wooden  withe. 
A  third  form  is  illustrated  in  fig,  2,  in  which  the 


top  of  the  standard  passes  through  a  short  piece 
of  sawed  or  split  plank,  spiked  or  pinned  upon 
the  top  of  the  post.  Figure  3  illustrates  still  another 
form,  in  which  the  top  is  held  by  a  pin,  having  one 
end  small  enough  to  enter  an  auger  hole  near 
the  top  of  the  po.st,  and  keyed  in  on  the  opposite 
side.  When  loose  or  sagging,  the  pin-supporting 
piece  can  be  easily  driven  in  and  keyed  up  farther. 


Selecting  FoMs  for  Eggs  and  for  Market. 

To  make  poultry  profitable  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  those  breeds  which  lay  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  during  a  single  year  do  not  produce  the 
best  chicks  for  market.  Such  fowls,  though  not 
deficient  in  quality,  lack  in  size  and  hardiness.  For 
egg  production,  the  Leghorns,  Black  Spanish, 
Hamburgs,  Houdans  and  Polish,  being  non  sitters, 
do  not  lose  time  in  sitting,  but  require  the  same 
period  for  moulting  as  the  other  breeds,  and  they 
are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon  for  laying  in  win¬ 
ter  unless  under  very  favorable  conditions.  The 
Leghorns  and  Hamburgs  come  to  early  maturity, 
and  begin  laying  when  about  five  months  old.  Pul¬ 
lets  of  these  breeds,  when  hatched  as  early  as 
March,  come  into  service  by  September,  and  as  a 
rule  pullets  which  commence  laying  early  in  au¬ 
tumn  usually  continue  to  do  so  throughout  the 
Vt  iuter.  The  Houdans  are  larger  than  the  Leg¬ 


horns,  but  are  best  for  early  spring  laying,  though 
when  crossed  on  Cochins  and  Brahmas  they  produce 
pullets  that  equal  any  breed,  not  only  as  layers, 
mothers,  and  in  size,  but  for  market  also.  The 
Polish  are  too  tender  when  young  for  farm  fowls, 
but  produce  eggs  abundantly  when  fully  matured. 

When  eggs  are  chiefly  desired,  a  different  selec¬ 
tion  of  certain  breeds  must  be  made  than  when 
raising  fowls  for  sale  in  the  market,  whether  as 
adults  or  chicks.  It  is  best  always  to  endeavor  to 
combine  esg  production  with  quick  growth  and 
weight  of  carcass,  when  this  can  be  done,  and  the 
cross  mentioned  between  the  Houdan  and  the  lar¬ 
ger  breeds  is  a  good  one ;  but  such  fowls  are 
crested,  and  therefore  subject  to  roup  in  wet  sea¬ 
sons,  while  the  color  of  the  legs  is  not  a  bright, 
clear  yellow.  The  Plymouth  Rock  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  for  market,  possessing  yellow  skin 
and  legs,  but  this  breed  requires  time  for  maturing, 
as  do  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins,  which  brings  the 
pullets  in  for  laying  rather  late.  They  fatten  easily 
and  remain  so  on  a  small  allowance  of  food,  but  the 
tendency  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks  to  take  on  fat 
quickly,  sometimes  causes  the  hens  to  be  unprofita¬ 
ble  as  layers.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion 
regarding  the  merits  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks  as 
egg-prcducers.  The  facts  are  that  if  a  flock  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  kept  in  confinement,  are  fed  very 
judiciously,  avoiding  an  excess  of  starchy  material, 
the  results  will  be  satisfactory,  but  not  so  when 
they  are  too  highly  fed  without  the  privilege  of  ex¬ 
ercise.  Allowed  toi'oam  at  will,  however,  they  do 
excellently,  for  they  are  good  foragers  and  search 
over  the  ground  industriously.  Crossed  on  any 
kind  of  large  coarse  hens,  the  Plymouth  Rocks  pro¬ 
duce  chicks  that  grow  rapidly  and  weigh  heavily 
at  any  age,  and  their  heavy  feathering  and  yellow 
appearance  of  legs,  beak  and  skin,  add  materially  to 
their  marketable  value. 

In  raising  fowls  for  market,  liberal  feeding  is  the 
first  requisite,  and  conflnementdoes  no  injury,  pro¬ 
vided  the  yards  and  quarters  are  kept  clean.  The 
earlier  the  chicks  come  in,  the  higher  are  the  prices 
obtained,  those  weighing  between  one  and  two 
pounds  being  the  more  salable  at  first,  but  later 
in  the  season  the  weights  should  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  twm  pounds,  and  larger  still  as  the  sea¬ 
son  further  advances.  As  high  as  eighty  cents  per 
jjound  is  sometimes  obtained  for  prime  early 
spring  broilers,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  is  not 
an  unusual  price  for  them  when  brought  to  market 
early,  even  when  not  of  the  best  quality.  The  best 
breeds  for  producing  market  chicks  are  the  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  Langshans.  The 
last  named  possess  the  quality  of  fineness  of  grain 
in  the  flesh,  but  have  dark  legs.  This  fault  is 
however  compensated  for  by  quickness  of  growth, 
and  the  pullets  that  maybe  kept  over  for  laying 
have  been  known  to  begin  nearly  as  soon  as  the 
Leghonis,  which  is  a  very  desirable  characteristic 
in  a  large  breed,  for  the  Langshans  are  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Brahmas.  The  Wyandottes  are  very 
plump  and  compact  in  body,  and  the  chicks  have  a 
round,  attractive  appearance.  Where  the  cocks 
are  changed  ever5'  year,  and  it  is  desired  to  combine 
egg  production,,  w'eight,  and  quick  growth,  a  good 
beginning  may  be  made  by  using  Cochin  or  Brahma 
hens  with  a  Plymouth  Rock  cock,  followed  the 
next  season  with  a  cock  of  the  Houdan  breed. 
The  third  year  a  Langshan  may  be  substituted,  and 
then  a  Wyandotte.  Entirely  new  blood  from  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  will  thus  be  introduced  annually,  in¬ 
vigorating  the  flock  and  improving  it  in  all  respects, 
but  only  pure-bred  males  should  be  used.  A  dash 
of  Brahma  blood,  now  and  then,  keeps  up  the  size, 
but  too  frequent  use  of  Brahma  cocks  conduces  to 
legginess  of  the  growing  chicks,  though  the  adults 
may  be  compact.  The  crossing  with  a  Plymouth 
Rock  cock  every  alternate  season  would  not  do 
harm ;  for  heavy  weight  of  chicks  smaller  breeds 
■should  be  avoided,  as  they  transmit  their  qual¬ 
ities  to  their  offspring  very  strongly.  Those 
who  breed  chicks  for  market  would  do  well  to 
make  use  ■only  of  the  special  breeds  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  as  very  often  the  profit  expected  may  depend 
entirely  upon  such  judicious  management  of  the 
flock.  First  select  well,  and  tten  feed  well. 
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A  Fence  of  “Stakes  and  Riders.” 

A  very  common  method  with  the  “worm”  or 
“  Virginia”  rail  fence  is  to  drive  slanting  stakes 
over  the  corners,  in  saw-horse  style,  and  lay  the 
top  rail  into  the  upper  angle  thus  formed.  The 
stakes,  resting  on  the  under  rails  and  standing  at 
an  angle,  brace  the  fence  firmly.  But  the  feet  of  the 
stakes  extending  beyond  the  jagged  corners  formed 
by  the  ends  of  the  rails,  are  objectionable.  We 
have  seen  this  remedied  in  part  by  putting  the 
stakes  over  the  middle  of  the  panels — at  consid¬ 
erable  distance  apart — and  laying  in  them  long 
poles  horizontally.  In  this  case  the  stakes  should 
be  set  at  such  an  angle  as  to  prevent  their  moving 
sidewise  along  the  top  rail,  which  should  be  a 
strong  one.  These  stakes  and  long  riders  are  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  raise  the  hight  of  low  stone  walls. 
— Mr.  Chas.  II.  Davis,  of  Warrenton,  Va.,  sends  a 
description  and  sketch  of  a  fence  nearly  all  com¬ 
posed  of  stakes  and  riders,  which  is  used  in  that 
section.  First,  crotched  stakes,  formed  by  the 
forks  of  a  branching  tree  limb,  a  foot  or  more  long, 
are  driven  a  foot  or  so  into  the  ground  at  distances 
apart  corresponding  to  the  length  of  poles 


used.  The  bottom  poles  are  laid  into  these,  and 
two  stakes,  split  or  round  poles,  are  driven  over 
these  and  the  next  poles  laid  in.  Then  two  more 
stakes  and  another  pole,  and  so  on  as  hish  as  the 
fence  is  required.  This  will  answer  for  larger  ani¬ 
mals,  and  be  strong  and  not  expensive.  For  swine, 
and  other  small  live-stoek,  the  crotch  stakes 
would  need  to  be  very  short,  and  the  lower  poles 
be  somewhat  small  and  begin  close  to  the  ground. 


Barn- Yard  Economy. 

A  dark  stream,  often  of  golden  color,  always  of 
golden  value,  flows  to  waste  from  many  an  Ameri¬ 
can  barn-yard.  This  liquid  fertility  often  enters 
the  side  ditch  of  the  farm  lane,  sometimes  of  the 
highway,  and  empties  into  a  brook,  which  removes 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  plants  that  would  greatly 
profit  by  it.  Mice  may  gnaw  a  hole  into  the 
granary  and  daily  abstract  a  small  quantity  of 
grain,  or  the  skunks  may  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
poultry  yards,  but  these  leaks  are  small  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  that  from  the  poorly  constructed  and  ill- 
kept  barn-yard.  The  most  valuable  part  of  manure 
is  that  which  is  very  soluble,  and  unless  it  is  re¬ 
tained  by  some  absorbent,  or  kept  from  the  drench¬ 
ing  rains,  it  will  be  quickly  out  of  reach.  Manure 
is  a  manufactured  product,  and  the  success  of  all 
farm  operations  in  the  older  States,  depends  upon 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  product.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  farmer  who  comes  out  in  the 
spring  with  the  largest  amount  of  the  best  quality 
of  manure,  will  be  the  one  who  finds  farming  pays 
the  best.  A  barn-yard,  whether  on  a  side-hill  or 
on  a  level,  with  all  the  rains  free  to  fall  upon  the 
manure  heap,  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  lose  none 
of  the  drainage.  Side-hill  barn-yards  are  common, 
because  the  barns  thus  located  furnish  a  convenient 
cellar.  A  barrier  of  earth  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
yard  can  be  quickly  thrown  up  with  a  team  and 
road-scraper,  which  will  catch  and  hold  the  drench- 
ings  of  the  yard  above,  and  the  coarse,  newdy  made 
manure  will  absorb  the  liquid  and  be  benefited  by 
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it.  It  would  be  better  to  have  the  manure  made 
and  kept  under  eover,  always  well  protected  from 
rains  and  melting  snows.  Only  enough  moisture 
should  be  present  to  keep  it  from  fermenting  too 
rapidly.  An  old  farmer  who  let  his  manure  take 
care  of  itself,  ouce  kept  some  of  his  sheep  under 
cover  and  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  increased 
value  of  the  manure  thus  made.  In  fact,  it  was  so 
“strong”  that  when  scattered  as  thickly  as  the 
leached  dung  of  the  yard,  it  made  a  distinct  belt  of 
better  grain  in  the  field.  The  testimony  was  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  stall -made  manure,  that  this 
farmer  is  now  keeping  all  his  live  stock  under  cover, 
and  the  farm  is  yielding  larger  crops  and  growing 
richer  year  by  year.  If  it  pays  to  stop  any  leak  in 
the  granary,  it  is  all  the  more  important  to  look 
well  to  the  manure  that  furnishes  the  food,  that 
feeds  the  plants,  that  grow  the  grain,  that  fills  the 
grain  bin.  At  this  season  the  living  mills  are  all 
grinding  the  bay  and  grain,  and  yielding  the  by¬ 
products  of  the  manure  heap.  Much  may  be  saved 
in  spring  work  by  letting  this  heap  be  as  small  as 
out-door  yard  feeding  and  the  wdnds  and  rains  can 
make  it,  but  such  saving  is  like  that  of  the  economic 
sportsman  who  went  out  with  the  idea  of  using  as 
little  powder  and  lead  as  possible.  In  farming, 
grow  the  largest  possible  crops,  even  though  it 
takes  a  week  or  more  of  steady  hard  work  to  get 
the  rich,  heavy,  well-prepared  manure  upon  the 
fields  More  than  this,  enrich  the  land  by  throw¬ 
ing  e  'ery  stream  of  fertility  back  upon  the  acres 
whicii  have  yielded  it.  Watch  the  manure  heap  as 
you  would  a  mine  of  gold. 


Farming  Does  Pay. 

BT  A  NEW-PANGLBD  PAEMEK. 

“  Does  Farming  Pay  ?”  is  an  old,  dried-up  ques¬ 
tion.  As  an  honest  farmer  of  my  own  school,  I 
answer  that  it  will,  without  doubt,  where  more  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  the  saving  of  time,  which  has  a 
great  value  in  the  market.  Too  much  time  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  wasted  in  small  lots  ;  “  every  minute 
saved  is  two  minutes  earned” — please  make  a 
minute  of  it.  Put  your  foot  >  u  it,  and  do  not  let  a 
minute  get  away.  Be  always  doing,  or  get  your 
boys  to  do  so. 

Besides  money,  there  is  nothing  like  saving  time. 
Since  I  first  followed  the  plow  when  a  boy  (for  fish 
worms)  I  have  always  made  it  my  object  to  make 
the  most  out  of  every  minute,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  my  style  of  farming  has  paid,  from  the  fact 
that  at  my  present  time  of  life  there  are  not  more 
than  one  or  two  mortgages  on  my  farm,  and  they 
could  easily  be  removed  by  the  money.  In  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  there  is  nothing  like  doing 
two  things  at  once,  and  my  most  distant  relatives 
and  friends  say  that  I  am  a  humane,  easy  farmer, 
and  I  lay  claim  to  being  industrious.  Now  you 
know  every  farmer  loses  a  great  deal  of  time  just 
in  grinding  his  axes  and  knives.  I  have  changed 
aU  this.  By  a  slight  contrivance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  grind-stone,  I  have  attached  a  self-feeding 
straw-cutter  ;  so  when  the  boy  turns  the  grind¬ 
stone,  the  straw-cutter  goes  at  the  same  rate,  and 
thus  two  objects  are  accomplished  at  the  same 
.time — if  the  boy  does  growl,  and  growling  doesn’t 
make  it  any  easier,  goodness  knows.  I  can’t  see 
how  it  could. 

In  seeding  time  one  of  my  boys  goes  into  the 
field  and  scatters  the  grain  broad-cast  with  ease  at 
the  same  time  he  pulls  behind  him  a  light  harrow 
of  my  own  construction,  and  the  seed  is  harrowed 
in.  Thus  you  readily  see  the  expense  of  a  drill  and 
several  horses  is  saved.  I  am  trying  to  study  out  a 
plan  for  attaching  a  clod-rolier  behind  the  harrow 
to  save  the  boy  the  time  and  the  trouble  of  going 
over  the  field  the  second  time,  at  which  he  might 
growl.  Hoeing  corn  and  potatoes  is  slow  work  ;  so 
I  furnish  my  boys  with  handles  that  have  two 
hoes  on  them,  and  of  course  they  do  double  the 
work  that  one  does,  as  you  will  allow  ;  and  in  har¬ 
vest  my  cradles  have  a  back  blade  as  w'ell  as  a  front 
one,  so  they  cut  backward  as  well  as  forward ; 
and  as  the  old  wood-saw  only  cuts  as  it  goes  down 
through  a/  stick,  1  have  had  one  made  for  my  boys 


that  also  cuts  coming  back,  and  thus  it  saves  half  the 
time.  When  “  agents  ”  of  any  kind  call  on  me,  or 
even  my  neighbors,  I  invite  them  to  the  barn  and 
get  them  to  help  me  husk  corn,  while  I  listen  to 
their  talk  ;  and  you  see  I  get  a  good  deal  of  work 
done  while  I  am  getting  a  good  deal  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  and  nobody  loses  any  time — but  them. 

To  assist  the  women-folks  in  their  work  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  it,  1  have  attached  the  chum  to  the  wash¬ 
ing-machine,  and  one  girl  can  wash  and  churn  at 
the  same  time,  while  another  can  be  devoting  her 
attention  to  something  else  equally  necessary ;  and 
with  the  same  end  in  view,  I  have  attached  the 
cradle  for  the  twins  to  the  sewing  machine,  so  that 
my  wife,  who  does  most  of  the  sewing  for  the  fam¬ 
ily,  can  save  the  extra  work  of  one  of  the  girls 
tending  the  cradle,  which  would  be  pretty  much  all 
the  time.  Domestic  economy  is  one  of  my  most 
favorite  studies,  and  without  it  no  farmer  can  get 
along  successfully.  In  cold  weather.  If  one  of  my 
girls  must  have  a  beau  and  a  fire  in  the  front  room, 

I  place  a  kettle  of  apple  butter  on  the  parlor  stove, 
so  that  she  can  stir  the  apple  butter  and  do  her 
courting  at  the  same  time.  I  regret  that  several 
kettles  have  not  turned  out  good  this  winter ;  I 
don’t  know  why.  When  our  relatives  come  out 
from  town  to  visit  us,  it  is  kind  of  a  relief  to  me  to 
get  them  to  assist  me  at  something  about  the  farm, 
as  it  seems  to  shorten  my  own  work,  and  they  gen¬ 
erally  work  as  long  as  they  remain  ;  but  urgent 
business  at  home  too  often  shortens  their  stay. 
You  know  that  it  generally  takes  one  man  to  run  a 
clover-huller,  and  one  to  run  the  fanning-mill. 
Now  1  philosophized,  and  found  out  that  if  I  placed 
the  two  machines  close  together,  and  one  of  the 
boys  between  them  with  the  left  hand  on  one 
crank  and  the  right  hand  on  the  other,  both  of 
them  would  go,  and  so  I  do  not  have  to  hire  an  ex¬ 
tra  hand.  Many  a  farmer  would  never  think  of 
this,  simple  as  it  is  ;  and  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
hu-d  study  that  even  I  arrived  at  it,  and  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  good  common  school  education  either. 

I  have  shown  our  girls  the  efficacy  of  knitting  while 
they  are  going  to  town  iii  the  wagon,  and  by  this 
plan,  so  far,  our  family  are  alt  pretty  well  supplied 
with  socks  for  the  winter,  and  no  time  lost ! 

Another  thmg  we  have  done  without  losing  time 
this  winter  ;  the  mud  that  the  hands  and  ourselves 
have  brought  up  to  the  house  on  our  boots,  with¬ 
out  any  trouble,  has  been  used  to  fill  up  around  the 
back  porch,  and  you  would  hardly  imagine  how 
much  has  been  done,  and  no  extra  work.  For  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  see  why  farming  does  not  pay 
by  my  plan.  I  make  it  a  rule  also,  to  come  away 
from  town  with  more  money  than  I  leave  in  it, 
which  again  is  in  my  favor;  and  while  some  far¬ 
mers  take  the  worst  of  their  produce  to  market  and 
foolishly  eat  the  best,  I  would  never  do  it,  for  I 
argue  that  town  people  want  something  good  as 
well  as  anybody  else,  and  will  pay  for  it.  We  have, 
so  far,  managed  to  live  on  what  we  knew  other 
people  wouldn’t  pay  for. 

his 

ABNER  -I-  APPLEBLOSSOM. 
Witness,  A.  W.  Bellaw.  mark. 


A  Light,  Strong  Double-Tree. 

Mr.  F.  Grundy  sends  us  a  sketch  and  brief  de¬ 
scription,  suggesting  an  idea  for  so  dividing  the 
strain  or  leverage  on  a  double-tree  as  to  allow  it  to 
be  much  lighter  than  usual.  In  the  ordinary  dou¬ 
ble-tree  each  end  is  the  long  arm  of  a  lever,  its 
short  arm  being  only  half  the  width  of  the  band 


encircling  the  center,  to  which  the  draft  ring  or 
hook  is  attached.  His  idea  is  to  substitute  for  the 
center  band  or  ring,  two  iron  rods,  one  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  on  each  side  of  the  center ;  carry  these  back 
a  foot  or  so,  where  they  unite  in  a  ring.  From  this 
ring  and  welded  to  it,  an  iron  rod  on  each  side  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  end  of  the  double-tree,  passes  through 
a  groove  sufficiently  deep  to  hold  it,  and  is  turned 
in  a  hook  in  front  to  catch  the  ring  in  the  center  of 


the  whiffle-tree.  The  rod  is  held  in  its  place  at  the 
end  of  the  double-tree  by  an  iron  strap  riveted  over 
it.  His  idea  is  that  the  draft  is  thus  distributed 
along  the  double-tree,  or  at  least  to  four  points  on 
it.  This  plan  properly  adjusted  would  allow  a 
much  lighter  tinrber  to  be  used.  The  details  for 
length  aird  distance  apart  of  the  central  rods,  the 
mode  of  bringing  the  four  rods  together  and  form¬ 
ing  the  bar  ring,  etc.,  can  probably  be  readily  ad¬ 
justed  by  a  blacksmith.— As  described,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  will  answer  for  occasional  use,  but  for  hard 
wear  the  angular  rods  would  need  a  stronger  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  end  of  the  double-tree  than  simply 
lying  in  a  groove  with  an  iron  strap  over  it,  and 
they  would  soon  wear  into  the  wood. 


Cross-bars  for  Mangers  and  Troughs. 


BY  PICKET. 


This  device  is  intended  as  a  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment  to  prevent  animals  eating  at  mangers  or 
troughs  from  throwing  out  the  food,  and  yet  allow 
these  receptacles  to  be  fully  opened  for  cleaning. 


mauger  bars. 
etc., which  cannot  be  done  if  the  cross-bars  are  fixed. 
A  strong  frame  is  made  to  fit  the  top  of  the  man¬ 
ger,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  It  is  hinged  at  the 
back  so  as  to  bo  turned  up  against  the  wall  when¬ 
ever  desired,  and  is  held  down  in  front  by  a  spring 
hasp.  Cross-bars  are  run  across  from  front  to  rear, 
just  wide  enough  apart  to  allow  the  animal  to  clean 
the  bottom  of  the  manger.  This  width  will  depend 
upon  its  depth,  and  whether  used  for  cattle,  horses, 
or  sheep.  The  same  arrangement  is  convenient  for 
hog-troughs,  as  cross-bars  are  essential  not  only  to 
prevent  their  getting  their  feet  into  the  trough,  or 
throwing  out  food,  but  to  give  the  smaller  swine 
and  pigs  a  chance  for  their  due  share.  These,  and 
in  fact  all  other  feed-troughs  needfrequent  cleaning. 


A  Home-Made  Chicken  Brooder. 


Many  of  the  difficulties  in  raising  young  chicks, 
arise  from  improper  ventilation.  To  secure  pure 
air  and  warmth  at  the  same  time,  has  troubled 
many  poultry  breeders,  not  because  of  its  impossi¬ 
bility,  but  on  account  of  the  large  expense  involved. 
The  recommendations  to  use  sheep  skins  for  the 
young  chicks  to  nestle  under,  or  water  tanks  for 
them  to  retire  under  for  warmth,  are  not  bad  ideas, 
but  recent  experiments  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  freer  from  disease,  thrive  better,  and  are 
less  liable  to  danger  from  overcrowding,  when 
surrounded  by  a  constant  current  of  pure  air.  A 
cheap  apparatus  for  warming  a  brooder  may  be 
made  with  a  coil  of  a  few  feet  of  half-inch  lead- 
pipe.  Thin  pipe  is  best,  as  it  is  more  quickly  heat¬ 
ed,  is  not  soon  injured  by  water,  is  comparatively 
secure  from  leaks,  and  is  cheap.  One  end  of  the 
coil  is  lower  than  the  other,  that  cold  air  may  enter 
it  in  making  the  circuits  of  the  coil,  and  it  becomes 
warmer  by  the  time  it  emerges  from  the  higher  end. 
The  coil  is  set  in  a  small  boiler  filled  with  water,  and 
placed  on  an  ordinary,  single-burner,  coal-oil  stove, 
taking  care  to  have  the  ends  of  the  coil  free  from  ob¬ 
struction.  Make  a  box  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  desired  number  of  chieks,  of  any  preferred 
form,  and  attach  a  rubber  tube  to  the  coil,  and 
conduct  the  heated  air  into  the  brooder  through 
the  top,  thus  bringing  it  directly  over  and  upon 
the  chicks,  and  crowding  down  all  impurities  by 
forcing  the  cold  air  out  at  the  openings  for  egress 
and  ingress  of  the  chieks.  The  cold  air,  being 
entirely  pure  when  it  enters  the  coil,  is  heated  as 
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it  passes  on,  and  rubber  being  a  non-conduetor  of 
heat,  little  of  it  esoapes  after  the  air  enters  the 
brooder.  Observe  that  if  the  coil  at  its  free  end  is 
not  lower  than  at  its  entrance  into  the  brooder, 
warm  air  would  pass  the  other  way,  and  cool  instead 
of  warm  the  coops.  Such  a  brooder  can  be  con¬ 
structed  cheaply,  and  if  a  large  boiler  be  used  to 
furnish  the  heat,  tlie  number  of  coils  can  be  in¬ 
creased  to  warm  several  brooders  at  once. 


Poultry  House— Cost  $43.96. 

SECOND  prize;  by  II.  A.  KUHN,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

My  Poultry  House  is  used  for  keeping  twenty-five 
to  thirty  grown  fowls.  "For  breeding  1  run  a  parti¬ 


tion  through  the  center  and  keep  eight  to  fifteen 
in  each  apartment,  according  to  the  breed.  In  this 
latitude  it  is  seldom  so  cold  that  they  cannot  re¬ 
main  in  the  open  air  some  part  of  the  day.  In  cold 
windy  weather  they  only  run  in  the  front  yard, 
where  they  keep  quite  comfortable,  as  it  is  closely 
planked  on  all  sides  except  on  the  soutli,  which 
has  lattice  or  woven  wire. — The  structure  is  six¬ 
teen  feet  square,  facing  the  south.  No  posts  are 
used.  Scantling  cut  of  proper  length  are  laid  on 
the  ground  in  shape.  A  couple  of  planks  are  nail¬ 
ed  on  each  end  and  raised  into  position  when  the 
longer  or  side  scantlings  are  set  in  place.  The  planks 
or  boards  are  then  all  nailed  on,  and  the  rafters 
are  next  added.  These  are  notched  to  fit  over  both 
the  scantling  or  plate,  and  the  outfeide  plank.  This 
house  was  built  of  all  heart  yellow  pine,  and  re¬ 
quired  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  scant¬ 
ling  and  twelve  hundred  feet  of  plank.  It  was 
built  in  two  day’s  time  by  two  men  at  one  dol¬ 
lar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day  wages,  or  seven 
dollars  for  the  work.  The  windows  swing  open  as  in 
fig.  1.  By  adding  another  room  this  house  would 
hold  fifty  fowls.  Figs.  2  and  3  show  the  interior. 


and  a  half  each  ;  one  door,  3  by  7  feet,  costing 
two  dollars.  Labor  and  nails,  ten  dollars.  The 
total  cost  is  forty-three  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents. 


Prairie  Tree  Planting— A  Suggestion. 

Along  most  of  the  streams,  large  and  small,  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  are  patches  of  a  rich  black 
loam  which  bear  no  grass,  but  are  covered  during 
the  growing  season  with  a  dense  mass  of  weeds. 
These  places  are  flooded  in  high  water,  and  are  us¬ 
ually  difficult  to  cultivate  satisfactorily.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  such  places  can  be  turned 
into  timber  plantations  with  no  expense  except 
planting  the  trees,  and  keeping  the  fire  out  after¬ 
wards.  Select  seedling  trees  from  three 
to  five  feet  high,  and  plant  them  four  to 
six  feet  apart.  They  should  be  so 
large  as  not  to  be  too  deejily  over¬ 
shadowed  by  weeds  the  first  year  ;  but 
they  will  hold  their  own  and  come  out 
right,  even  when  not  half  as  high  as 
the  tallest  weeds.  Such  land  has  no 
stiff  sod,  and  but  little  grass.  If  they 
have  been  deeply  flooded  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  when  the  water  subsides  see  that 
they  have  not  been  covered  by  drift, 
either  earth  or  dry  weeds.  The  kinds 
of  trees  most  suitable  for  this  are  :  Box 
Elder,  Ash,  Elm,  Cottonwood,  Soft 
Maple,  and  Catalpa.  Walnuts  would 
thrive,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
transplant  them.  It  is  said  that  nuts  planted  in 
such  places  will  grow  and  do  well,  but  the  writer 
has  had  no  experience  with  them  ;  the  other  trees 
above  mentioned,  he  has  tried  successfully. 


Indian  Corn— Its  Value  in  the  Ration. 

Some  English  writers  seem  disposed  to  decry 
maize  as  being  very  poor  food  for  beasts  and  poul¬ 
try.  There  is  danger  of  their  leading  their  follow- 


Fig.  3. — SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  POULTRY  HOUSE. 


Materials  and  Cost. — Of  one  inch  thick 
boards  :  1,000  feet  one  foot  wide  for  sides,  roof, 
nests,  etc. ;  12  base  boards,  6  inches  wide  and  16 
feet  long ;  10  boards,  3  inches  wide  and  16  feet 
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Fig.  2,— PLAN  OF  POULTRY  HOUSE. 


long  for  boxes  and  roof  strips,  etc. ;  6  boards,  4 
inches  wide  and  10  feet  long,  for  window  casings  ; 
7'scantlings,  2  by  4  inches,  18  feet  long  ;  17  pieces 
scantlings,  2  by  3  inches,  16  feet  long,  for  studs, 
etc. ;  4  windows,  4  by  5  feet,  costing  two  dollars 


ers  to  lose  the  advantage  of  a  most  excellent  and 
cheap  article  as  a  portion  of  a  complete  ration.  In¬ 
dian  corn  is  not  only  valuable  food  for  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry,  but  for  man,  and  the 
writer  sincerely  hopes  the  time  may  never  come 
when  it  shall  not  form  an  important  portion  of  his 
own  daily  bread.  The  fact  is,  Americans  do  not 
eat  enough  corn  for  their  own  good,  and  eat  far 
too  much  fine  wheat  flour  in  one  form  or  another. 

Corn  is  so  rich  in  oil  that  we  may  say  corn- 
bread  is  ready  buttered  ;  it  is,  however,  very  di¬ 
gestible,  and  in  cold  weather  this  oiliness  is  a  most 
valuable  factor,  as  it  seiwes  to  keep  up  the  heat  of 
the  body  more  directly  than  starch  and  similar 
substances. — With  oats  and  barley  it  may  form 
one-third  of  the  grain  ration  of  hard  worked  draft 
horses,  and  will  keep  their  coats  glossy  and  be  in 
every  way  a  benefit,  certainly  worth  more  than  its 
weight  in  oats.  Fed  alone  or  in  larger  proportion, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  make  horses  sweat  easily,  and, 
it  is  said,  to  become  quickly  exhausted.  It  is  not 
safe  to  feed  it  as  freely  as  oats  or  barley,  as  there 
is  danger  of  impaction  and  colic— just  as  there 
would  be  if  wheat  were  so  fed.  No  doubt  it  is  best 
fed  ground  with  oats,  and  the  proportions  already 
indicated  are  probably  the  most  satisfactory,  the 
meal  being  fed  upon  cut  hay. 

For  cows  in  milk,  corn  meal  may  form  with  bran 
the  exclusive  grain  ration,  and  may  be  fed  at  the 
rate  of  one  pint  of  corn  meal  to  each  hundred 


pounds  of  the  cow’s  live  weight.  No  doubt  it  will 
be  found  juso  as  good  in  Great  Britain  as  here.  It 
gives  quality  and  richness  to  the  milk,  color  to  the 
butter,  and  abundance  to  the  flow  if  the  cow  is  a 
good  one ;  but  if  she  is  inclined  to  lay  on  fat,  such 
feeding  will  cause  her  to  fatten,  even  though  in 
full  milk,  and  if  she  gets  too  fat  she  will  go  dry. 

For  sheep,  corn  is  excellent,  but  should  be  fed 
whole  and  a  little  at  a  time.  For  swine,  the  uni¬ 
versal  experience  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  and  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  is  that  it  will  make  more  and 
better  pork  than  any  other  food.  For  poultry,  it 
is  in  this  country  the  universal  grain,  but  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  best.  It  is  admirable  for  its  fattening 
properties,  but  for  laying  hens,  and  growing  fowls, 
it  is  not  well  to  use  too  much.  “  Corn  fed”  fowls, 
ducks  and  geese  are  firm  fleshed  and  yet  tender. 
They  bear  transportation  alive  with  little  shrink¬ 
age.  True  yellow  corn  makes  yellow  butter  and 
yellow  fat  in  fowls.  English  and  French  taste  de¬ 
mands  white  fleshed  poultry  with  pale  lardy  fat, 
and  so  they  fatten  poultry  on  rice,  and  their  fancy 
market  fowls  have  about  as  much  flavor  as  boiled 
rice.  The  American  mar'xet  demands  yellow- 
fleshed  fowls,  with  fat  as  yellow  as  June  butter, 
and  corn  is  the  food  to  produce  this  in  all  poultry. 


What  are  Bacteria? 

The  newspapers  have  recently  reported  that 
cholera  and  some  other  diseases  have  been  found 
to  be  due  to  “  Bacteria  and  also  that  epidemics 
among  sheep  and  fatal  diseases  among  cattle  are 
caused  by  “Bacteria.”  The  authors  of  these  ac¬ 
counts  seem  to  think  that  when  they  have  given  a 
name  to  the  alleged  cause  their  duty  is  discharged, 
but  those  who  read  ask  :  “  What  are  Bacteria  ?” 
The  dictionaries  give  no  help  in  answering  this 
query,  and  some  of  our  readers  appeal  to  the  Am¬ 
erican  Aijriculturist.  Bacteria  is  the  plural  of 
Bacterium,  a  name  given  to  a  very  low  form  of 
plant  life,  which  is  never  seen  except  with  the  mi¬ 
croscope,  as  they  are  only  one-twenty-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  engraving  shows  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  different  forms  as  seen 
under  the  microscope.  A  single  hacterium  is 
shown  at  c.  A  number  are  most  commonly  joined 
end  to  end,  as  in  a  and  b,  to  form  rod-like  bodies. 
They  get  their  name  from  this  peculiarity ;  the 
Greek  name  for  a  rod  or  a  cane,  is  bactnjs,  and  thus 
these  rod-like  forms  of  microscopic  life  were 
named  Bacteria.  Wherever  fermentation  or  decay 
is  going  on,  vast  numbers  of  bacteria  are  found.  It 
is  now  known  that  yeast  causes  fermentation  be¬ 
cause  it  mainly  consists  of  minute  microscopic 
plants,  somewhat  like  bacteria.  These  minute 
yeast-plants,  when  growing  in  liquids  containing 
starch,  sugar  and  other  matters,  cause  them  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  changes  known  as  fermentation.  It  is 
now  claimed  that  bacteria  within  the  bodies  of  ani- 
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mals,  including  man,  in  making  their  grcnvth  pro¬ 
duce  changes  similar  to  those  of  fermentation,  and 
cause  diseases.  The  spores  of  bacteria,  or  repro¬ 
ductive  bodies  answering  to  the  seeds  of  flowering 
plants,  are  carried  about  in  great  numbers  in  the  air. 


Those  who  have  forced  Hyacinths  and  other 
“  Dutch  Bulbs  ”  in  pots,  often  throw  them  away, 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  not  worth 
further  trouble.  If,  after  the  faded  flowers  are  cut 
away,  the  bulbs  are  kept  watered  so  long  as  the 
leaves  remain  green  and  healthy,  the  bulbs  may  do 
good  service  yet.  When  the  foliage  begins  to  turn 
yellow,  withhold  water  from  the  pots,  and  when  the 
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leaves  are  faded,  cut  them  away  and  place  the  pots 
in  the  cellar.  Next  spring  the  bulbs  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  out  in  the  garden,  where  they  will  continue  to 
flower  for  years— not  so  finely  as  at  first,  but  the 
flowers  will  be  very  useful  for  cutting,  and  well 
worth  the  room  they  occupy  in  the  flower  garden. 


A  Window  Conservatory, 

Those  who  cultivate  plants  in  windows,  often 
wish  to  increase  the  available  space.  This  may  be 
secured  by  constructing  a  conservatory  like  that 
shown  in  the  engraving,  the  sketch  for  which  was 
sent  us  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Thompson  of  this  city.  A  pro¬ 


jecting  frame  is  built  out  from  the  window,  the 
front  of  which  consists  of  a  sash,  so  arranged  that 
it  may  be  pushed  down  for  ventilation,  to  the 
point  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  sides  are 
inclosed  in  proper  sashes.  This  arrangement 
allows  a  fuller  exposure  to  light  than  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  had  in  an  ordinary  window,  and  will 
give  satisfaction  out  of  proportion  to  its  cost. 


Flower  Forcing  in  the  Window. 

Those  who  have  no  green-houses,  hut  whose  plant 
culture  in  winter  is  confined  to  a  sunny  window, 
may  enjoy  a  few  flowers  without  even  the  trouble 
of  growing  them,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
find  one  of  our  common  evergreen  shrubs,  the 
Leather-leaf.  This  is  usually  one  to  two  feet  high, 
with  its  branches  terminated  by  one-sided  clusters 
of  flower  buds  that  are  very  much  advanced  in  au¬ 
tumn.  It  is  common  in  bogs  and  sw'ampy  places 
in  all  the  Northern  States,  as  far  west  as  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  as  cranberry  cultivators  know  to  their  cost,  it 
being  a  most  troublesome  plant  or  weed  in  their 
plantations.  Many  winters  ago  we  gathered  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  these  flowering  stems,  being  attracted  by 
their  beauty  even  in  their  undeveloped  state. 
These  were  placed  in  water,  in  a  window,  and  to 
our  great  surprise  the  buds  gradually  increased  in 
size,  and  at  length  were  in  as  fine  flower  as  if  they 
had  been  left  on  the  bushes  until  spring.  These 
are  so  neat  and  pleasing,  and  the  flowers  last  so 
long,  that  the  plants  are  worth  searching  for.  Be¬ 
sides  the  name  above  given,  the  plant  is  in  some 
localities  called  “Feather-leaf”  and  “Gander- 
bush;”  its  botanical  name  is  Cassandra  calyculata. 
Our  success  with  this,  suggested  trying  the  “  Trail¬ 
ing  Arbutus,”  or  “  May-flower”  {Epigma  repens). 
This  in  a  warm  room  was  an  utter  failure,  but  a 
dump  of  it  laid  in  a  shallow  dish,  supplied  with  wa¬ 
ter  as  needed,  and  kept  in  a  room  where  there  was 
no  fire,  opened  its  charming  fragrant  flowers  quite 
satisfactorily.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Par¬ 
tridge-berry  (Mitehella)  would  succeed  with  similar 
treatment.  A  shrub  from  Japan  {Fotsythia  viri- 
dissima),  often  called  “  Golden  Bell,”  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  all  the  spring-blooming  shrubs,  and  is 
now  quite  common  in  cultivation.  The  ends  of  the 
slender  stems  of  this,  if  cut  any  time  during  the 


winter  and  placed  in  water  in  a  warm  room,  will 
soon  hang  out  its  golden  bells,  and  give  a  lively  bit 
of  color  and  a  foretaste  of  spring.  Amotig  the 
willows,  the  European  “Sallow”  or  “Goat-W’il- 
low”  {Salix  Caprca)  is  frequently  cultivated.  The 
staminate  or  sterile  tree  has  very  large  and  showy 
catkins,  which  are  produced  early  in  spring,  and  in 
the  north  of  Europe  the  twigs  are  used  on  Palm 
Sunday  as  a  substitute  for  real  palms.  If  twigs  of 
this  are  placed  in  water,  the  catkins  will  soon 
bloom  in  a  sitting-room.  Some  of  our  own  willows 
will  probably  flower  if  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
especially  a  very  common  one,  known  to  boys  as 
“  Pussy  Willow”  {Salix  discolor).  The  forcing  of 
plants  in  this  manner  offers  a  field  for  experiment 
for  those  interested  in  such  matters,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  list  of  those  available  for  in¬ 
expensive  home  decoration  may  be  much  enlarged. 


Forwarding  Plants. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Andrews, Clinton,  Ont.,  sends  us  a  sketch 
and  description  of  his  mode  of  starting  plants 
eaily,  protecting  the  roots  from  grubs  and  insects, 
and  giving  them  a  good  send-off.  Pieces  of  paste¬ 
board,  three  by  six  inches,  are  bent  together  in  the 
form  of  a  square  box  or  tube,  (fig.  1.)  three  inches 
long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  two 
ends  of  the  piece  simply  coming  together  at  one 
corner  of  the  tube.  A  box  (fig.  2,)  one  foot  deep 
and  of  any  size  desired,  is  half  filled  at  the  bottom 
with  half-rotted  manure.  Upon  this  the  pasteboard 
boxes  are  set  in  closely  together  and  nearly  filled 
will!  rich  loam,  on  the  top  of  which  two  to  four 
seeds  of  cabbage,  tomato,  etc.,  are  dropped  in 
each  tube.  Over  the  whole  is  then  scattered  a 
quarter  inch  deep,  a  mixture  of  loam,  ashes  and 
poultry  droppings.  Mr.  A.  says:  “ Thus  arranged 
with  the  aid  of  the  slight  bottom  heat,  the  plants 
came  up  very  quickly  and  made  a  vigorous  growth. 
When  a  few  inches  high,  I  removed  all  but  one 
plant  to  a  tube,  and  taking  off  the  side  of  the  box 
the  tubes,  plants  and  soil  were  easily  removed  to 
the  open  ground,  and  planted  without  the  slightest 
disturbance  of  the  roots.  These  plants,  along¬ 
side  of  others  set  out  in  the  usual  manner,  showed 
all  summer  a  marked  differenee  in  size  and  growth, 
and  in  autumn  a  much  larger  crop.  I  claim  for 
the  tubes  cheapness  in  material  and  construction, 
no  disturbance  of  roots  in  transplanting  out,  pro¬ 
tection  from  worms,  grubs,  etc.,  while  the  roots 
are  small  and  tender ;  and  that  the  fertilized  earth 
in  the  tubes  give  them  efificient  help  when  the 
young  roots  most  need  aid  to  take  hold  of  the  soil 
when  set  out.  The  soil  in  the  box  and  tubes  would 
need  to  bo  kept  moist  enough  by  sprinkling  with 
milk-warm  water,  or  supplying  it  from  below. 

These  tubes,  if  of  strong  pasteboard,  can  be  kept 
for  use  the  next  season.  A  box,  a  single  foot 
square,  would  hold  sixty-four  of  the  tubes  for 
as  many  plants ;  a  box  two  feet  square  would  hold 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six.  Any  second-hand 
boxes  of  various  sizes  can  be  used,  and  the  only 
cost  will  be  for  the  pasteboard.  This  can  be  pro¬ 


versions.  A  Covent  Garden  market-man  has  that 
beautiful  climber,  Stephanotis,  as  “Stiffer  Notice” 
(he  must  be  an  advertising  agent).  But  worse  yet 
was  a  label  from  a  gentlemen’s  greenhouse  that 
read,  “Rinkum  sperum,  Jesse  Mindes,”which,  when 
translated,  stood  for  Bhynchospermum  jasminoides. 

Home-Made  Sashes  for  Hot-Beds, 

Sashes  for  hot-beds,  cold-frames,  and  green¬ 
houses  are  manufactured  at  nearly  all  sash-fac¬ 
tories,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  these  fac¬ 
tories  are  located  many  miles  from  the  gardener 
who  wants  the  sashes.  If  they  are  ordered  through 
the  local  lumber  merchant,  his  profit  and  the 
freight  charges  will  make  them  rather  expensive. 
While  factory-made  sashes  are  desirable,  they  are 
not  indispensable.  We  give  below  an  engraving 
which  shows  how  a  home-made  sash,  for  hot-beds, 
etc.,  that  has  the  merit  of  cheapness,  is  constructed. 

The  frame  is  of  inch-and-a-half  pine.  The  end 
pieces  three  inches,  and  the  side  pieces  two  inches 
wide.  The  cross-bar  under  the  center  is  one  inch 


FORM  OF  THE  SASH. 

square.  The  sash  contains  sixteen  panes  of  eight 
by  ten  glass,  which  is  a  useful  size.  The  bars  of  the 
sash  are  each  composed  of  two  laths— one  divided 
lengthwise,  and  one  whole.  The  divided  lath  is 
fastened  to  each  side  of  the  whole  one,  and  forms 
the  ledges  upon  which  the  glass  rests.  When  set 
in,  the  glass  is  lapped  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
so  that  it  will  shed  rain.  Sashes  thus  constructed 
have  been  in  use  several  years,  and  given  as  good 
satisfaction  as  those  obtained  from  the  sash-facto¬ 
ries,  though  they  did  not  cost  one-fourth  as  much. 


Fig.  2.—  BOX  OF  BOXES  FOR  PLANTS, 


cured  and  the  tubes  and  the  boxes  made  ready  in 
any  number  during  these  leisure  winter  months. 


Hard  on  the  Names. — We  thought,  when  one  of 
our  Broadway  frnit  stands  exhibited  the  sign  “  Dan 
Joe  Pears  ”  (d’ Anjou),  that  horticultural  nomencla¬ 
ture  had  a  hard  strain,  but  the  “  Gardener’s  Chron¬ 
icle”  (Eng.)  gives  us  some  still  more  striking  per¬ 


A  New  Potato. 

Our  cultivated  potatoes  are  derived  from  Sdla- 
num  tuberosum,  and  we  have  new  varieties 
of  these  by  the  dozens  every  year.  The 
European  journals  now  announce  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  species  of  Solanum  with  edible 
tubers,  Solanum  Oliroudi,  so  named  from 
the  person  who  discovered  it  on  an  unin¬ 
habited  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  La 
Plata  in  South  America.  This  new  potato 
has  been  tried  at  Brest,  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  appears  to  have  qualities  which 
may  be  of  value  when  it  has  been 
improved  by  careful  culture.  Among 
others,  it  promises  to  be  hardy,  and  when 
once  established,  it  remains  in  the  soil 
from  year  to  year.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  this  is  a  desirable  property.  Think  of 
a  potato  becoming  a  weed,  and  forcing  its  tubers 
upon  us  whether  we  wish  them  or  not !  The 
dwarf  habit  of  the  vine,  not  exceeding  a  foot  in 
hight,  its  freedom  from  disease,  and  its  hardiness, 
'all  make  it  worthy  of  being  thoroughly  tested. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  rooting  it  out 
where  once  planted  will  make  our  planters  cau¬ 
tious  of  it,  should  it  be  introduced  among  us. 
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The  Chick-Pea.— “  Coffee  Plant.” 

The  Chick-pea  ( C'icer  arietinwn),  one  of  the  oldest 
of  cultivated  plants,  every  now  and  then  is  sent  us 
to  know  what  it  is,  or  by  some  one  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  it  as  the  “  eolfee-plant,”  to  know  its  value 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  The  Chiek-pea  was 
hardly  known  in  this  country  until  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when  some  enterprising  person  adver¬ 
tised  it  as  the  “coffee-plant,”  and  advised  every 
one  to  grow  his  own  coffee.  The  Chick-pea  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  common  pea,  and  like  that,  is  an  annual. 


THE  CHICK-PEA  {Cicer aHetinum). 


It  grows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  fine  hairs.  The  engraving  of  a  small 
branch  shows  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  the  small 
pods,  which  contain  one,  or  at  most,  two  seeds. 
These  are  rather  larger  than  common  peas ;  they 
are  so  strongly  wrinkled  that  they  have  been  com¬ 
pared  to  ram’s  heads.  This  has  given  the  plant  its 
specific  name,  arietinum.  The  Chick-pea  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  all  warm  countries.  In  India  it  is  sold  as 
a  food  for  horses  under  the  name  of  “  gram.”  It 
is  cultivated  in  Mexico,  where  as  “  garabanza,” 
the  Spanish  name,  it  is  esteemed  as  a  luxury. 
We  have  eaten  it  there  and  found  it  a  very 
coarse  food,  far  inferior  to  the  fnjoles,  or  beans 
of  the  country.  The  reputation  of  the  Chick¬ 
pea  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  has  not  yet  died 
out,  and  we  are  often  asked  about  it.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  coffee.  It  is  either  coffee 
or  no  coffee.  Still,  for  a  warm,  colored  drink. 
Chick-pea  is  just  as  good  as  roasted  rye,'  brown- 
bread  crumbs,  or  parched  Indian  corn— and  no  bet¬ 
ter.  Any  starchy  grain,  when  roasted,  will  give  a 
colored  infusion,  but  it  is  not  coffee.  As  the 
Chick-pea  belongs  to  a  warm  country,  and  its  yield 
is  small,  it  is  not  likely  to  gain  a  prominent  place 
among  our  crops  for  “  coffee  ”  or  other  purpose. 


Eaisin  Making  in  California. 

Mr.  George  Husmann,  so  long  identified  with 
grape  culture  in  Missouri,  a  few  years  ago  removed 
to  California,  where  he  manages  a  large  vineyard. 
In  preparing  a  revised  edition  of  his  “  Grape-Grow¬ 
ing  and  Wine-Making,”  he  has  given  several  chap¬ 
ters  upon  grape-growing  and  wine-making  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  add  materially  to  the  size  of  the  work, 
and  essentially  increases  its  value.  Very  few  are 
aware  of  the  vast  proportions  the  making  of  raisins 
has  assumed  in  California.  Some  persons  have  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  acres  in  vines,  the  fruit  of  which  is  con¬ 
verted  into  raisins,  and  many  more  vineyards 
planted  for  the  same  purpose,  will  soon  come  into 
bearing.  The  following  extracts  from  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  “  Raisin- making,”  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
manner  of  carrying  on  this  important  industry : 

Raisins  are  made  from  the  Muscatella,  Gordo 


Blanco,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  preferably  of  the 
former;  also  a  seedless  raisin,  highly  esteemed,  is 
made  from  the  seedless  Sultana.  The  grapes 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vine  until  quite 
ripe,  and  show  a  yellowish  or  golden  color,  and 
are  more  translucent  than  when  too  green.  Then 
they  should  be  carefully  picked  and  placed  upon  a 
drying  tray  (usually  two  by  three  feet  in  size),  and 
exposed,  with  an  inclination  toward  the  sun,  in 
some  convenient  place,  generally  between  the  rows 
in  the  vineyard,  or  in  some  contiguous  open  land. 
After  having  been  exposed  a  sufficient  time  to  be¬ 
come  about  half  dried,  they  are  turned  once  in  this 
manner,  viz  :  two  workmen  taking  an  empty  tray, 
place  it  upon  a  full  one,  holding  them  firmly  to¬ 
gether,  and  with  a  swinging  motion  turn  them 
over,  and  replace  the  now  turned  grapes  in  their 
former  position.  The  turning  should  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  dew  is  quite  off  of  the  grapes  in  the  early 
morning ;  then,  when  the  grapes  have  become  so 
dry  as  to  lose  their  ashy  appearance,  some  being  a 
little  too  green  and  some  quite  dry  enough,  they 
are,  after  removing  those  entirely  too  green,  slid 
from  the  tray  into  large  sweating  boxes,  having  a 
thick  sheet  of  paper  between  about  every  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pounds  of  raisins;  then  removed  to 
the  store-room, where  they  should  remain  two  weeks 
or  more.  When  ready  to  pack,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  too  moist  ones  have  parted  with  their  sur¬ 
plus  moisture,  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
stems  and  drier  raisins.  The  stems  are  now  tough 
and  the  raisins  soft  and  ready  to  pack.  They  are 
carefully  placed  in  packing  frames  made  of  iron  or 
steel.  The  large  and  fair  ones 
being  placed  carefully  in  the 
bottom  of  the  frames,  the 
surplus  stems  and  imperfect 
berries  cut  away,  then  the 
average  raisins  are  arranged  in 
and  weighed,  placing  five 
pounds  in  each  frame,  pressed 
enough  to  make  them  firm  in 
the  frame,  but  not  enough  to 
break  the  skin.  They  are  then 
transferred  to  the  packing- 
boxes  by  the  aid  of  the  mova¬ 
ble  bottom  to  the  frame. 

The  complaint  is  sometimes 
made  that  the  California  rai¬ 
sins  have  tough  skins,  too 
large  and  too  many  seeds,  lose 
flavor  iu  cooking,  lose  their 
bloom,  and  do  not  keep  well. 

The  most  of  these  objections 
arise  from  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  from  which  to  make 
them.  If  Californians  would 
confine  themselves  to  varie¬ 
ties  which  centuries  of  ex¬ 
perience  have  proved  to  be 
best  in  Europe,  there  would 
be  more  satisfaction  in  the  re¬ 
sult.  Cultivation,  irrigation, 
local  climate,  kind  of  soil,  and 
exposure  to  the  sun,  all  have 
an  influence  in  modifying  the 
characteristics  of  any  one  va¬ 
riety.  Virgin  soU  and  vigor 
of  vine  may  make  the  seeds 
fuller,as  it  does  in  the  cereals, 
but  it  should  not,  other  things 
being  equal,  make  skins  thicker,  but  the  contrary. 

As  a  soil  for  raisins,  a  rich,  sandy  loam  is  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  the  climate  should  be  warm  ;  the  soil 
moist ;  winter  irrigation  in  average  years  is  quite  as 
important  as  summer  in  our  dry  valleys.  For 
safety  against  many  kinds  of  insect  pests,  the 
phylloxera  especially,  a  location  is  desirable  where 
water  is  plenty  and  evenness  of  land  surface  permits 
winter  submersion.  In  such  favorable  locations  a 
larger  berry,  thinner  skin,  better  yield,  etc.,  will  be 
the  result.  The  vines  are  planted  eight  by  eight 
feet  in  many  locations,  but  growers  of  the  greatest 
experience  prefer  a  greater  distance  apart ;  some 
plant  eight  feet  by  ten  feet,  some  ten  by  ten  feet, 
thus  giving  greater  vigor  to  each  vine,  enabling  it 
to  resist  enemies  of  all  kinds  much  more  surely. 


An  Almost  Forgotten  Fruit— The  Apricot. 

One  need  not  be  very  old  to  recollect  when  the 
apricot  was  a  common  fruit,  and,  in  its  season, 
abundant  even  in  small  places.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  the  Apricot  grew  less  common,  and  is  now  so 
rare  that  when  occasionally  offered  in  the  City 
fruit  stores  it  arrests  attention,  and  many  even 
ask  the  name  of  the  strange  fruit.  Indeed  the  few 
offered  come  chiefly  from  California,  and  bring  a 
very  high  price.  The  cause  of  this  disappearance 
of  the  apricot  iuthe  older  States,  is  not  due  to  any 
conditions  of  climate,  but  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
curculio,  which  has  so  interfered  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  plum.  Means  were  at  once  taken  to  save 
the  plums,  but  it  was  not  known  that  the  same  in¬ 
sect  was  destroying  the  aprieot,  and  the  remedy 
was  not  applied.  Now  that  we  can  have  plums  in 
spite  of  the  “Little  Turk,”  the  apricot  should  be 
restored  to  its  former  place  among  our  fruits.  The 
apricot  was  formerly  placed  in  a  distinct  genus 
(Armeniaca),  but  botanists  now  include  the  plum, 
cherry,  peach,  and  aprieot,  in  one  large  genus, 
Prunus,  and  the  apricot  is  named  Primus  Armeniaca. 
The  present  specific,  and  the  former  generic  name, 
both  indicate  that  Armenia  was  thought  to  be  the 
native  country  of  the  apricot.  Recent  travellers 
have  failed  to  find  any  evidence  that  the  tree  is  in¬ 
digenous  to  that  country.  In  the  latest  work  on 
the  origin  of  cultivated  plants  (Decandolle,  L'ori- 
gine  des  Plardes  Oultivies),  the  author  finds  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  China  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  home  of  the  apricot.  While  the  fruit  is  men¬ 


tioned  by  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the 
records  of  China,  some  three  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  show  that  the  fruit  was  known 
to  the  celestials  at  that  early  period.  The  apricot 
forms  a  small  tree,  not  over  twenty  feet  high,  and 
is  readily  distinguished  from  the  related  peaeh, 
plum,  ete.,  by  its  large,  glossy,  heart-shaped  leaves. 
These  are  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  also  the 
general  appearance  of  the  fruit.  It  is  the  earliest 
of  all  fruit  trees  to  flower,  and  on  this  account  its 
fruiting  is  sometimes  prevented  by  late  spring 
frosts.  In  bloom  it  is  very  showy ;  its  flowers, 
either  pure  white  or  tinted  like  those  of  the  peach, 
are  in  great  abundance.  The  fruit  varies  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  di- 
ameter^  with  the  general  aspeet  of  the  peach,  and 
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like  it,  usually  lias  a  more  or  less  distinct  “  suture  ” 
on  one  side.  It  differs  greatly  from  the  peaeh  in 
its  stone,  which  is  quite  smooth,  like  that  of  the 
plum.  The  skin  is  downy,  much  more  so  in  some 
varieties  than  in  others.  Having  been  so  long  in 
cultivation,  many  varieties  have  been  produced,  in 
some  of  which  the  flesh  adheres  to  the  stone,  and  in 
others  is  free ;  as  in  the  almond,  the  kernel  is 
sweet  or  bitter  in  different  varieties.  The  flesh  of  the 
aprieot  is  much  like  the  peach  in  texture,  but  very 
unlike  it  in  flavor.  Coming  in  just  after  clierries  and 
before  early  peaches,  the  apricot  is  very  acceptable. 
It  is  valued  not  only  for  the  dessert,  but  for  can¬ 
ning,  drying,  etc.,  and  it  should  be  restored  to  its 
place  among  our  popular  fruits.  If  the  same 
method  was  followed  as  with  the  plum — a  syste¬ 
matic  daily  jarring  of  the  trees,  and  catching  the 
curculios  on  a  cloth,  the  fruit  may  be  again  abun¬ 
dant.  In  the  nurseries  the  aprieot  is  budded  upon 
the  seedling  apricots,  and  also  on  plum,  peach 
and  almond  stocks.  The  plum  is  best  for  this,  es¬ 
pecially  for  planting  in  heavy  soils.  By  shortening 
in  the  yearly  growth  as  with  the  peach,  the  apricot 
will  form  a  compact  head,  and  be  more  fruitful. 
The  tree  is  sometimes  trained  against  walls  and 
buildings.  When  this  is  done,  it  should  be  on  the 
side  least  exposed  to  the  sun.  Our  best  nurseries 
offer  twenty  or  more  varieties.  Fora  small  garden. 
Downing  recommends  “Large  Early,”  “Breda,” 
the  “Peaeh  Apricot,”  and  “Moorpark.”  For 
a  cold  climate,  he  selects  “Red  Masculine,” 
“Roman,”  and  “Breda.”  Let  us  have  apricots. 


The  Sweet  Gum  Tree. 

We  trust  that  the  reeently  awakened  interest  in 
forestry— the  planting  of  trees  to  grow  timber — 
will  also  call  attention  to  the  value  of  our  native 
trees  for  ornamental  purposes.  If  one  who  wishes 
to  plant  them  to  beautify  his  grounds  consults  a 
nursery  catalogue,  he  finds  that  the  greater  share 
of  the  trees  now  offered  are  of  foreign  origin, 
while  our  most  ornamental  native  trees  are  difficult 
to  procure.  Among  the  most  desirable  frees  for 
ornamental  purposes,  is  the  Sweet  Gum  (Liquidam- 
bar  styracijlua),  and  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
is  often  called  Bilsted.  This  tree  is  found  w'est- 


Fig.  1.— FLOWERS  AND  FEtUT  OF  SWEET  GUM. 


ward  to  Illinois,  and  southward  to  Texas  and  Mex¬ 
ico.  It  forms  a  large  tree,  sixty  feet  or  more  high, 
r.nd  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  old  trees 
have  a  deeply  furrowed  bark,  similar  to  that  of 
some  oaks.  Its  young  branches  are  winged  with 
wide  longitudinal  ridges  of  a  corky  growth.  The 
leaves  are  rounded  in  their  general  outline,  but 


deeply  divided  into  five  and  sometimes  seven 
pointed  lobes,  which  give  them  a  striking,  star-like 
appearance  ;  they  are  of  a  dark-green  color  and  a 
firm  texture.  In  autumn  they  assume  a  deep  pur¬ 
plish  red,  and  are  so  showy,  that  the  tree  is  worth 


planting  for  the  beauty  of  its  autumn  foliage.  The 
flowers  of  the  Sweet  Gum  are  of  two  kinds,  both 
very  small.  The  staminate  or  male  flowers  are  in 
small  conical  clusters  which  soon  fall.  The  pis¬ 
tillate,  or  fertile  flowers,  are  in  globular  clusters, 
which  ripen  into  a  spherical  head,  made  up  of 
beaked  capsules  which  open  to  Iqt  out  the  small 
seeds.  Figure  1  shows  the  ripe  fruit  and  the  pistil¬ 
late  floweis,  and  figure  2  gives  the  port  of  the  tree 
when  young.  Both  its  generic  name,  Liquida/nbar, 
and  its  specific  name,  sUjraciJlua,  have  reference  to 
a  quality  only  manifested  in  warm  countries.  In 
Louisiana  and  in  Mexico  it  has  exuded,  when 
wounded,  a  sort  of  balsam  like  Styrax,  which  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  tree  grown  in  the  Northern  States. 
As  a  timber  tree,  the  Sweet  Gum  does  not  hold  a 
high  rank.  Its  wood  is  compact  and  fine-grained, 
it  has  a  pleasing  reddish  color,  and  takes  a  fine 
polish.  It  is  only  of  value  for  inside  work,  as  it  is 
very  perishable  when  exposed.  The  tree  cannot  be 
recommended  for  economical  planting,  as  we  have 
so  many  better  kinds,  but  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
it  is  one  of  the  finest,  and  in  making  a  select  col¬ 
lection  of  trees,  this  should  not  be  over-looked. 


A  Change  in  the  Color  of  Indian  Corn. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Bates,  Worcester  Co.,  Md.,  com¬ 
municates  the  following  experience  :  “I  have  al¬ 
ways  considered  yellow  to  be  the.  original  color  of 
Indian  corn.  In  1882,  my  white  corn,  from  clean 
seed  with  no  chance  of  mixture,  gave  me  about 
two  ears  of  red  corn  in  every  fifty  bushels,  and  this 
W'as  remarkably  even  in  its  distilbution  in  the 
field.  In  1883,  I  took  the  best  of  this  red  corn  and 
planted  fourteen  I'ows,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  hills  in  length.  These  were  immediately  be¬ 
tween  pure  white  and  pure  yellow  varieties,  the 
W'hite  was  on  the  west  and  north,  that  being  the 
direction  from  which  all  mixing  or  crossing  comes 
in  this  locality.  When  the  corn  was  husked  the 
red  com  had  nearly  all  become  yellow.  According 
to  the  usual  mode  of  crossing  here,  if  any  change 
occurred  it  should  have  been  to  white  ;  not  more 
than  a  hundred  hills  produced  red  corn,  and  that 
quite  scattered.  In  my  white  corn  there  was  not 
a  single  red  ear.”  Mr.  B.’s  inference  from  this  oc¬ 
currence  is,  that  “the  original  color  of  corn  is  yel¬ 
low’,  and  that  white  is  a  sport  caused  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  cultivation.  That  the  red  is  an  interme¬ 
diate  step  in  returning  to  the  original  color.  In  se¬ 
lecting  the  red  corn  of  1882,  I  only  eliminated  all 
that  was  inclined  to  revert  to  the  original  color. — 
What  does  the  American  Aqricidturist  think  of  it  ?” 

As  Indian  corn  is  not  known  in  the  wild  state  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  original  color. 


Bonafous,  in  his  work  “  The  Natural  History  of 
Maize,”  states  that  he  has  had  the  colored  kinds 
keep  true  for  ten  consecutive  years,  and  mentions 
a  white  kind  that  had  been  cultivated  for  more  than 
a  century  without  change.  In  a  plant  that  has 
proved  itself  so  variable  as  corn,  and  has  l)ceri  cul¬ 
tivated  so  long  under  many  opportunities  for  cross¬ 
ing  to  occur,  such  variations  are  to  be  expected. 
Mr.  B.  asks  the  question  :  “Does  not  yellow  corn 
cross  more  readily  and  affect  more  strongly  the 
white,  than  the  white  does  the  yellow  ?”  This  is 
a  question  upon  which  we  should  like  evidence. 


The  Maiden-Hair  Fern. 

A  lady  writes  ns  that  while  she  succeeds  with 
other  ferns  in  her  fern-case,  all  her  attempts  at 
growing  the  most  graceful  of  our  native  ferns — the 
Maiden-hair— have  failed,  and  she  asks  how  to  suc¬ 
ceed  with  it.  Fern-cases  are  expected  to  be  at 
their  best  in  winter.  In  order  to  have  them  showy 
at  this  season,  the  ferns  must  be  evergreen  species, 
either  native  or  foreign.  Many  of  our  native  ferns 
appear  in  spring,  make  their  growth,  and  die  down 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  Maiden-hair  is  one 
of  these.  If  it  is  taken  up  in  summer  and  planted 
in  the  fern-case,  it  will  die  down  as  tviuter  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  Mai- 
ded-hair  fern  can  best  be  cultivated  in  an  out¬ 
door  fernery.  A  lot  of  stones,  with  earth  from 
the  woods  among  them,  in  a  shaded  place,  wdll  al¬ 
low  lovers  of  ferns  to  grow’ them  with  very  little 
trouble.  In  making  a  rock-work  like  this,  take 
care  that  all  the  pockets  of  woods  earth  connect 
with  the  soil  below,  else  they  will  dry  out.  The 
Maiden-hair  fern  is  quite  common  in  rich,  moist 
woods,  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina.  Its  frond, 
at  the  top  of  a  slender,  black,  polished  stalk,  is 
handsomely  divided,  with  its  divisions  of  a  pale 
green  color.  Our  species  is  Adiantum  pedalum. 
The  generic  name,  Adiantum,  is  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  unwetted,  as  the  fronds  repel  rain-drops. 
An  allied  European  species  has  long  been  used  in 
France  to  make  a  syrup  called  capillaire,  much 
used  for  coughs,  etc.  Our  species  will  answer  the 


THE  MAIDEN-HAIR  FERN. 


same  purpose.  It  yields  to  boiling  water  eonsid- 
erable  mucilage  and  a  bitter  principle.  The  genus 
Adiantum  is  a  large  one  ;  some  of  its  species  from 
tropical  countries  are  among  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  ornaments  of  our  hot-houses.  Some  of  the 
exotic  species  are  much  larger  than  ours,  and, 
being  perennial,  may  be  grown  with  success. 
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A  Corner  Bracket. 


A  larp;e  bracket,  fastened  to  the  wall  in  a  corner 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  capable  of  supporting 
considerable  weight,  is  very  useful  and  answers 
many  purposes  of  a  small  stand.  As  supports, 
screw  firmly  to  the  wall  two  narrow  pieces  of  board, 
an  inch  thick,  at  any  desired  bight ;  two  and  a  half 
feet  from  the  floor,  or  the  hight  of  an  ordinary 
stand,  is  convenient.  The  shelf  may  project  twelve 


to  eighteen  inches  from  the  inner  corner,  with 
rounded  front.  The  coyer  may  be  of  any  material 
preferred.  Cut  one  piece  for  the  top  and  a  straight 
piece,  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  bracket,  and  long  enough  to  go  around 
its  front.  Trim  this  piece  with  a  band  of  a  con¬ 
trasting  color  about  two  and  a  half  inches  wide; 
finish  the  lower  edge  with  fringe,  and  seam  the 
two  pieces  together.  Cut  the  eover  for  the  top  two 
inches  larger  than  the  board,  so  that  it  can  be 
drawn  down  over  the  edge  and  tacked  on  the 
wrong  side.  To  prevent  its  tipping  by  any  weight, 
fasten  to  the  wall  with  a  small  piece  of  leather  or 
strong  muslin,  under  the  inside  corner  of  the  top. 
Dark-red  felt,  with  a  band  of  deep-gray  or  brown 
plush,  makes  a  pretty  cover.  The  good  part  of  a 
worn-out  coat  can  often  be  used.  Many  kinds  of 
gray  or  brown  cloth  are  very  good  on  the  wrong 
side,  after  the  right  side  is  quite  worn  and  faded, 
and  by  cleaning  and  pressing  it  may  be  made  to 
look  almost  as  well  as  new  cloth.  A  band  of  em¬ 
broidered  canvas  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  plush, 
or  some  ijattern  may  be  worked  directly  on  the 
Stull.  If  in  a  bedroom  where  there  are  window 
curtains  of  chintz,  the  braeket  may  be  covered  to 
match,  leaving  off  the  band  around  the  front  and 
finishing  oil  the  lower  edge  with  fringe,  or  a  plait¬ 
ing  of  the  chintz.  Mrs.  Busthand. 

Housa-Furnishing. 


A  lady  of  limited  means,  but  of  rare  taste,  whose 
touch  molded  almost  everything  into  soniething 
beautiful,  and  whose  success  in  all  practical  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  every-day  home  life  made  her  an 
oracle  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  recently 
said :  “  I  have  never  coveted  any  lady’s  jewels, 
silks,  and  laces,  or  even  her  position  in  ‘society;’ 
but  1  am  afraid  I  have  sadly  broken  the  Tenth  Com¬ 
mandment  when  I  have  seen  the  beautiful,  well- 
ordered  homes  of  some  of  my  friends,  where  every 
department  seemed  complete  and  filled  with  all 
that  could  be  desired  for  health,  comfort  and 
beauty.”  There  are  thousands  of  ladies  with  the 
same  longings,  and  who,  if  they  have  an  extra  five 


dollars,  would  much  rather  spend  it  for  home  deco¬ 
ration  than  on  dress  for  themselves.  It  is  possible 
with  limited  income  to  make  a  very  modest  home 
more  attractive  than  a  much  richer  one,  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  family,  especially  upon  children, 
cannot  be  estimated.  Such  a  home  does  more  to 
form  the  character  for  good,  than  the  teachings  or 
discipline  of  parents.  We  would  like  occasionally 
to  help  those  trying  to  make  pleasant,  cheery 
homes,  who  have  not  the  means  to  employ  a  pro¬ 
fessional  decorator,  but  whose  own  heads  and 
hands  must  design  and  do  all.  For  these  comforts 
we  would  say :  A  home  where  the  furnishing  of 
each  room  has  been  thought  out  and  perhaps 
worked  out  by  mother  and  daughters,  has  a  value 
to  father  and  sons  far  beyond  one  committed  to 
some  stranger  to  “furnish  throughout  as  stylish  as 
possible,”  at  any  cost.  Its  influence  does  not  cease 
when  it  is  broken  up,  but  reaches  down  through 
generations  in  other  homes. 

Harmony  of  color  is  of  the  first  importance  in 
furnishing.  Not  that  walls,  carpet,  curtains,  chairs, 
etc.,  should  be  of  the  same  color ;  that  would  make 
a  room  cold  and  uninviting.  There  should  be  two 
or  three  colors  in  a  room,  but  these  should  harmo¬ 
nize.  If  one  is  conscious  that  she  has  no  eye  for 
color,  she  should  consult  some  one  of  known  taste 
before  purehasing  articles  which,  although  by 
themselves  might  be  desiiable,  would  perhaps 
if  placed  with  others  spoil  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
and  be  a  disappointment  to  be  endured  for  years. 
A  carpet  for  instance  should  not  be  purchased 
without  considering  what  the  color  of  the  paint 
is ;  and  so  of  the  sofa  and  chairs,  if  they  are  up¬ 
holstered.  A  carpet  is  like  tie  background  of  a 
picture,  it  brings  into  effect  the  whole.  Styles 
for  carpets  have  entirely  changed  within  a  few 
years.  Patterns  of  huge  bouquets  of  impossible 
flowers  used  to  be  seen  almost  everywhere;  now  a 
very  small,  set  figure,  so  small  as  to  look  almost 
like  a  plain  color  at  a  little  distance,  is  in  much 
better  taste.  This  may  be  enlivened  by  a  border  of 
bright  colors.  The  lovely  pearl  and  -gray  grounds, 
with  vines  or  tracery  of  a  darker  shade,  and  bright 
borders  of  Persian  patterns,  are  very  desirable,  and 
look  well  with  almost  everything.  The  fashion  of 
staining  floors  black- walnut  color  for  a  yard  or  more 
around  the  walls,  and  having  a  square  of  bordered 
carpet  in  the  centre,  is  gaining  ground,  and  much 
liked  for  the  pretty  style  and  the  convenience  of 
taking  it  up  for  eieaning.  It  is  also  economical. 
There  are  now  plain,  ingrain  carpetings,  in  solid 
colors,  called  “filling,”  which  are  used  around 
these  center  rugs,  instead  of  staining  the  floor. 
We  have  seen  parlors  carpeted  with  dark,  turquoise- 
blue  filling,  with  Persian  rugs  over  them,  not  in  any 
set  or  regular  order.  The  effect  was  very  good. 

Curtains  are  a  very  important  part  of  furnishing. 
Of  course  there  must  be  shades.  There  ought  to 
be  drapery,  however  simple;  no  one  thing  adds 
more  to  the  pleasant,  cheery  look  of  a  room. 
Shades  are  now  rarely  white,  but  tinted,  either 
gray,  cream,  or  old-gold  color.  They  should  never 
be  of  a  very  deep  shade.  Many  use  red  for  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  but  that  color  is  better  suited  to  some 
public  place.  A  fringe  about  two  and  one-half 
inches  wide  finishes  the  bottom.  For  drapery  there 
are  many  beautiful  and  artistic  patterns  in  Notting¬ 
ham  lace,  which  is  low-priced  and  durable.  They 
may  be  selected  to  look  so  like  real  lace  that  they 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  it.  The  yellowish 
tint  should  be  chosen,  and  in  light  patterns.  Linen 
scrim,  with  inserting  and  edging  of  guipure  lace, 
is  always  handsome.  Simple  cheese  cloth,  plain  or 
figured  muslin,  or  cretonne,  are  all  pretty.  Heavy 
fabrics  should  be  used  only  in  large  and  richly 
furnished  rooms.  They  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  for  portieres,  to  hide  or  replace  a  door,  or  to 
separate  rooms.  Heavy  lambrequins  are  not  in 
style.  Curtains  are  hung  with  rings  on  poles  of 
brass  or  wood,  and  the  lambrequin,  if  any,  is 
straight  across,  narrow  or  broad,  embroidered,  or 
trimmed  with  fringe,  or  it  may  be  a  simple  plaiting. 
Mantel  lambrequins  are  a  plain  scarf  across  the 
front,  with  decorated  ends  hanging  low.  There  is 
often,  as  a  back  ground  for  ornaments  above  the 
mantel,  a  curtain,  plain  or  plaited,  of  the  material 


of  the  lambrequin,  about  half  a  yard  wide,  hung 
upon  a  rod  with  rings.  This  may  be  of  velvet 
paper,  beaded  by  a  narrow  gilt  molding.  Halls 
are  no  longer  the  barren  entrances  to  the  home, 
but  are  a  part  of  it.  Old  and  quaint  chairs  look 
well  here,  and  if  there  is  a  window,  a  drapery  cur¬ 
tain  with  a  large  plant  on  a  small  stand,  is  very 
pretty.  An  ornamental  umbrella  stand  is  often 
seen  in  halls,  instead  of  the  old  heavy  marble-top 
stand.  We  will  go  farther  into  the  home  at  some 
future  time.  Ethel  Stone. 


Drop-leaf  Tables. 

Tables  of  a  single  leaf  hinged  to  the  wall  are  very 
convenient,  and  should  be  in  much  more  general 
use.  They  are  useful  in  almost  any  room  in  the 
house,  and  can  be  of  any  desired  size.  A  simple 
small  desk,  for  a  dictionary  or  other  reference 
book,  a  writing  or  study  desk,  a  temporary  shelf 
for  plants,  a  kitchen  table,  etc.,  may  each  be  con¬ 
structed  in  this  manner,  and  be  of  the  breadth  and 
length  required  for  the  use  for  which  they  are  de¬ 
signed,  or  that  the  space  will  allow.  When  not  in 
use,  they  can  be  dropped  down  or  turned  up  against 
the  wall,  or  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  removed  en¬ 
tirely.  A  correspondent  sends  the  sketch  of 
one  in  his  own  kitchen,  made  thus:  “A  double- 
beaded  strip,  about  three  inches  wide,  an  inch 


A  CONVENIENT  WALL  TABLE. 

thick,  and  about  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  wall,  about  thirty  inches  above  the 
floor.  A  drop-leaf  eighteen  inches  wide  is  strongly 
hinged  to  this,  and  supported  by  a  swinging  leg,  or 
by  side  ehains,  indicated  by  the  dark  lines.  The 
chains  ai’e  more  secure  and  I’eliable,  When  not  in 
use,  it  is  raised  and  held  against  the  wall  by  a  but¬ 
ton.  Neatly  made,  it  is  not  unsightly,  and  is  very 
useful  in  baking,  washing  dishes,  etc.” — Unless 
very  strong,  it  would  hardly  be  firm  enough  for 
such  heavy  work.  We  have  used  such  a  table  sup¬ 
ported  by  stout  irons  wire  for  a  long  time. 


A  Home-made  Lounge. 


Many  things  can  be  made  for  the  kitchen  at  little 
expense,  which  will  add  greatly  to  its  comfort  and 
attractiveness.  A  lounge  is  almost  as  restful  to  a 
weary  woman  as  a  rocking  chair,  and  may  ivell  be 
in  every  kitchen  large  enough  to  hold  one.  Here 
is  one  which  serves  not  only  as  a  lounge,  but  as  a 
repository  for  many  things  required  in  the  house- 


A  CHEAP  LOUNGE. 

hold.  It  was,  to  begin  with,  a  box  six  feet  long, 
about  two  feet  wide,  and  fourteen  inches  high,  as, 
to  be  comfortable,  it  should  be  low  and  wide.  To 
the  top  a  cover  was  fitted,  hung  with  hinges  at  the 
back.  Four  casters  were  added  to.  the  corners. 
For  a  covering,  a  pretty,  cheerful  cretonne  was 
chosen,  as  this  material  is  durable,  if  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  and  it  does  not  absorb  and  retain  dust,  like 
most  woollen  cloths.  Of  course  any  material  can  be 
used,  old  dresses  often  making  effective  coverings. 
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If  there  is  not  enough  of  one  material  to  cover  all 
alike,  the  valance  can  be  different.  A  patchwork 
cover  might  be  pretty.  First,  tack  on  the  valance, 
just  deep  enough  to  clear  the  floor.  Begin  at  one 
of  the  back  corners  ;  make  a  little  fold  in  the  cloth 
every  two  inches,  and  tack  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  box.  These  folds  will  give  the  necessary  full¬ 
ness  to  make  the  valance  hang  well.  For  the 
cover,  make  a  tick  of  coarse  canvas,  or  something 
similar,  a  little  larger  than  the  top  of  the  box.  Fill 
with  straw,  curled  shavings,  stripped  husks,  or 
something  similar;  feathers  may  be  used  by  those 
who  have  and  prefer  them.  To  hold  the  tick  firmly, 
take  a  stout  cloth  of  any  kind,  new,  or  that  pre¬ 
viously  used  for  other  purposes,  and  tack  it  along 
one  side  of  the  cover  ;  draw  it  tightly  over  the  tick, 
and  tack  to  the  other  side,  fastening  the  ends  sim¬ 
ilarly.  Now  add  the  final  covering,  which  should 
be  wide  and  long  enough  to  extend  down  over  the 
opening,  upon  the  valance.  It  can  be  fastened  to 
the  cover  edges  with  brass-headed  nails,  or  plain  or 
tinned  furniture  tacks.  The  tacks  may  be  covered, 
if  desired,  with  a  running  cord,  sewed  on.  The 
corners  may  be  finished,  if  one  wishes,  with  a  bow 
of  ribbon,  or  cord  and  tassel.  A  pillow  may  be 
made  of  the  same  materials  as  the  tick,  or  a  common 
pillow  be  used  with  a  tick  like  the  lounge  covering. 
If  the  end  be  set  in  a  corner  or  against  a  wall,  the 
pillow  will  be  held  in  place.  Bedding  and  many 
other  articles  may  be  stored  inside  the  spacious  box. 


A  Home-made  Fernery. 

BY  EBEN  E.  BEXFOBD. 

If  you  have  a  north  window  in  which  you  cannot 
grow  flowering  plants  satisfactorily,  make  a  fernery 
for  it.  Ferns,  and  other  plants  which  do  well  in 
ferneries,  delight  in  shade,  and  with  them  a  north 
window  can  be  rendered  very  pleasant  for  all  fond 
of  delicate  ifiants.  To  watch  the  development  of 
the  tiny  fronds  into  long  and  airy  plumes,  is  a  con- 


A  BOX  BOR  FERNS. 

stant  delight  to  the  lover  of  nature.  A  fernery  can 
be  made  at  home  that  will  answer  all  purposes, 
without  being  expensive.  For  the  foundation  have 
a  zinc  pan  made  at  least  six  inches  deep.  Most  pans 
for  ferns  are  too  shallow  to  give  the  roots  much 
chance  to  spread,  and  the  plants  are  likely  to  be 
crowded.  Provide  a  box  as  deep  as  the  pan,  and 
large  enough  for  it  to  set  in.  One  of  inch  boards, 
sides  and  bottom,  will  be  strong  enough  to  allow 
moving  the  case,  when  filled,  without  wrenching  it. 
Groove  the  upper  inside  corner  of  the  four  side 
pieces,  to  admit  the  glass.  Then  make  four  posts 
for  the  corners,  long  enough  to  rise  at  least  eighteen 
inches  above  the  box,  and  groove  the  inside  cor¬ 
ners.  Around  the  top  of  these  put  a  rail,  grooved 
on  its  lower  inside  corner.  The  frame,  when 
properly  made,  with  the  grooves  matching,  will 
let  glass  slip  into  its  place  on  the  sides  and  ends. 
They  can  be  secured  by  glazier’s  tins.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer  a  flat-top  case,  cut  a  groove  in  each  upper  in¬ 
side  corner  of  the  top  rail,  and  have  the  glass  cut 
to  fit.  I  prefer  one  with  a  roof  like  covering. 
This  form  needs  three  sets  of  rafters,  which  can  be 
fitted  to  the  top-rail.  This  will  require  two  tri¬ 
angular  pieces  of  glass,  to  fill  the  space  at  the  ends 
between  top  rail  and  rafters  ;  the  end  rafters  as  well 
as  top  rails  must  be  grooved,  to  form  a  sash  for 


these  pieces.  To  the  lower  end  of  these  rafters  lit  a 
piece  of  wood,  projecting  a  little  above  their  upper 
flat  edge,  to  support  the  glass  which  is  to  cover  the 
case.  A  ridge-piece  is  also  needed.  The  accom¬ 
panying  sketch  will,  I  think,  explain  the  whole. 
Cut  the  grooves  for  the  glass  so  that,  when  placed 
together,  it  will  serve  as  a  sash.  Fasten  the  frame 
with  long,  slender  nails.  Paint  thoroughly.  The 
box  looks  well  with  a  heavy  molding  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  a  lighter  one  at  the  top,  though  this  is 
not  necessary.  The  joints  will  probably  not  be  air¬ 
tight,  and  the  plants  will  do  all  the  better  for  that. 
Another  article  will  tell  how  my  home-made  fernery 
is  stocked  with  ferns  and  other  plants,  and  how  it 
is  managed. 


About  Coughs  and  Colds. 

MBS.  LUCY  BANDOLPII,  WOODSTOCK,  VA. 


Coughs  and  colds  are  prevalent  now,  especially 
among  children,  too  often  from  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  their  elder  guardians.  Many  moth¬ 
ers  appear  to  accept  with  resignation  the  repeated 
and  violent  colds  from  which  their  children  suffer 
as  providential  and  unavoidable.  A  cold  is  by  no 
means  always  due  to  exposure.  Indigestion,  con¬ 
stipation,  a  lack  of  scrupulous  cleanliness,  the  un¬ 
wise  habit  of  sleeping  in  much  of  the  clothing  worn 
during  the  day,  unaired  bed  chambers— all,  or  any 
of  these  things  may  have  far  more  to  do  with  your 
chiid’s  tendency  to  coid  than  the  keenest  breath  of 
the  bracing  winter  air.  And  in  great  measure 
these  things  are  under  your  control.  Mothers 
should  understand  that  it  is  a  fact,  whether  they  can 
see  how  it  is  or  not,  that  numerous  colds  and  sore- 
throats  are  directly  traceable  to  indigestion  and 
dietetic  errors.  Quantities  of  greasy  food,  fried 
meats,  pastry,  and  the  like,  ill-ventilated  rooms, 
and  continued  constipation,  have  to  answer  for 
many  cases  of  croup,  and  putrid  sore  throats.  All 
these  things  weaken  the  system  and  render  it  far 
less  able  to  resist  changes  of  temperature.— Give 
every  bedroom  a  thorough  airing  every  day,  more 
especially  if  several  children  are  obliged  to  sleep 
together,  or  with  their  parents.  This  is  to  be 
avoided,  if  possible  :  if  not,  always  lower  a  window 
slightly  from  the  top— or  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
raise  it  from  below.  There  is  frequently  bad  air 
enough  generated  and  breathed  in  the  sleeping 
apartment  of  a  family  with  small  children,  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  all  not  only  colds,  but  with  a  number  of 
so-called  ‘‘  malarious”  diseases,  to  last  a  year,  per¬ 
haps  longer.  Neglect  of  bathing  is  another  prolific 
source  of  colds.  A  child  from  three  to  ten  years 
old  should  certainly  receive  an  entire  bath  twice  a 
week  in  winter.  A  warm  bath  at  night,  taking 
special  care  to  avoid  any  chill  after,  wUl  frequently 
break  up  a  sudden  cold.  Keep  children  from  play¬ 
ing  in  chilly,  unused  rooms  in  autumn  and  winter 
weather.  Let  them  play  out  of  doors  as  much  as 
possible,  taking  care  to  have  their  feet  warm  and 
dry.  A  flannel  suit  and  rubber  overshoes  will  of¬ 
ten  save  much  cough  medicine  and  doctor’s  bills. 
Keep  them  warmly  clad,  but  do  not  be  content  with 
thick  coats  aud  worsted  hoods,  while  short  skirts 
barely  cover  their  knees,  leaving  the  limbs  chilled. 


A  Sand-Paper  Block. 


Sand-paper  is  put  up  by  the  manufacturers  in 
quires  of  sheets  nine  by  eleven  inches  in  size.  As 
used  by  many  workmen,  nearly  a  fourth  of  each 


Fig.  1. 

sheet  is  wasted  by  folding  aud  crumpling  over  im¬ 
properly  shaped  blocks.  A  convenient  block  for 
use  (fig.  1),  aud  permitting  the  use  of  all  the  paper. 
Is  here  described.  Make  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of 


hard-wood,  one  .and  a  half  inch  thick,  three 
inches  wide,  and  live  and  one-quarter  inches  long, 
tapering  from  the  head  to  a  sharp  edge.  Cut  a  V- 
shaped  hollow  across  the  head.  Fit  a  piece  three 
inches  long,  of  hard-wood,  exactly  to  this  hollow. 


Fig.  2. 


Insert  in  tlie  head  a  wood  or  porcelain  drawer  knob 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  fastening  it 
securely  by  a  long  screw.  Cut  a  sheet  of  sand¬ 
paper  into  three  equal  parts,  three  by  eleven  inches. 
Fold  under  three-sixteenth  inch  at  each  end  of  a 
strip,  and  put  them  under  the  head-piece  by  loosen¬ 
ing  the  same.  Tightening  the  screw  will  hold  it 
fast  and  smooth  for  work.  A  common  wood  screw 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  knob,  but  is  not  as  con¬ 
venient,  as  it  must  be  turned  by  a  screw-driver. 


Line  Carving. 

An  improved  tool  for  line  carving  can  be  made 
from  a  veining  tool  or  smallest  fluting  gouge. 
Heat  the  end  red  hot  over  a  spirit  lamp  or  in  the 


Fig.— A  TOOL  FOR  LINE  CARVING. 


fire  carefully,  not  to  overhe.at  or  rust  it.  Bend  it 
under  and  back  like  fig.  1,  so  that  it  will  cut  with 
a  draw  motion.  Do  not  forget  to  retemper  it. 
Two  sizes  of  this  shape,  one-eighth  and  three- 
sixteen  inches  wide,  with  a  .straight  one-quarter 
inch  fluting  gouge  and  a  three-eighth  inch  flat 
sweep  gouge  are  all  the  tools  necessary  for  quite 
elaborate  patterns.  A  boy  can  learn  to  carve  orna- 


Fig.  2.— A  DESIGN  FOR  LINE  CARVING. 


mental  lines  in  a  few  minutes  with  this  tool,  with¬ 
out  danger  of  running  away  from  the  pattern. 

Suppose  it  is  required  to  line  carve  a  design  like 
fig.  2  for  the  front  of  a  wall  pocket.  With  pencil 
and  ruler  mark  the  center  of  the  piece  to  be  orna¬ 
mented,  aud  other  guide  lines  if  necessary. 
Sketch  the  pattern  with  pencil  lines  on  the  sui’face. 
Fasten  the  piece  to  be  carved  so  that  it  can  easily 
be  turned  about  if  desired.  Caiwe  the  principal 
lines  of  the  pattern,  after  which  the  details  can  be 
cut  with  the  tool  best  adapted  to  the  design.  Full 
sized  designs  on  paper  cau  be  easily  transferred  to 
the  wood  by  iirickiug  through  the  paper  with  a 
needle.  Line  carving,  as  a  means  of  decorating 
surfaces,  offers  an  infinite  variety  of  designs,  and  is 
easily  learned.  Artistic  designs  suitable  for  the 
purpose  have  long  been  used  by  the  book-hindei's 
and  ornamental  painters.  A  little  study  of  any 
figure  will  enable  the  carver  to  reproduce  it  off¬ 
hand  at  will.  Then  with  chisel  in  hand,  mest  beau¬ 
tiful  decorations  can  be  produced  in  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  of  a  color  to 
strongly  contrast  with  the  lines,  cut  through  it. 
When  the  surface  is  the  same  as  the  under  part,  as 
in  solid  walnut,  the  lines  may  be  gilded  or  painted. 
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How  to  Make  a  Toboggan. 


The  following'  description  of  a  Toboggan  with 
sketclies  is  sent  ns  by  Henry  M.  Weld,  aged  fourteen 
years  :  Toboggans  were  first  made  by  the  Indians, 
who  used  them  because  tliey  cover  much  snow, 
and  thus  support  a  very  heavy  weight  without 
breaking  the  crust  or  pressing  into  the  soft  snow. 
They  are  very  light  to  handle,  as  one  six  feet  long, 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  three-eighths  inch  in 


thickness,  weighs  only  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds. 
They  chiefly  are  made  in  Canada,  where  they  are 
much  used  for  coasting.  I  have  had  some  exper¬ 
ience  with  them  and  will  relate  it.  I  had  an  oak 


Fig.  1.— TOBOGGAN  BEFOEE  BENDING. 


board,  seven  feet  long  and  fifteen  inches  wide, 
planed  down  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  but 
would  have  preferred  one  a  foot  longer  and  three 
inches  wider.  I  soaked  about  two  feet  of  one  end 
in  hot  water  until  flexible,  and  then  bent  it  around 
a  round  block  of  wood  about  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  fastened  it  so  as  to  make  a  curve  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  circle,  leaving  it  to  dry  and  harden. 
For  an  eight-foot  board  there  should  be  seven  cross 
pieces  as  long  as  the  sled  is  wide,  and  about  thirteen 
inches  apart,  and  two  side  pieces  running  from  the 


2.— HOW  CROSS-PIECES  AND  EAVES  AEE  FASTENED. 


back  of  the  sled  to  about  two  feet  from  tbe  front. 
These  should  be  fastened  over  the  ends  of  the 
cross  pieces.  My  cross  pieces  were  made  of  hick¬ 
ory  sticks  worked  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
square,  and  the  side  pieces  of  a  straight  hichorj' 
stick  of  about  the  same  width,  split  in  two.  To 
fasten  them  on,  the  first  cross  piece  should  be  laid 
down  at  least  an  inch  from  the  back,  and  then  the 
holes  marked  for  fastening  it  on,  four  at  each  end 
and  two  at  one-third  the  width  of  the  board  from 
each  side.  Do  the  same  thing  for  each  cross  piece, 
and  bore  the  holes.  I  used  a  small  gimlet,  and  fas¬ 


tened  on  the  strips  with  copper  wire.  When  all  the 
holes  are  bored,  turn  the  board  bottom  side  up  and 
cut  grooves  between  the  pairs  of  holes  and  parallel 
to  the  sides,  for  the  binding  wire  or  cord  to  fit  into 
so  as  not  to  be  cut  by  snow  or  ice  or  stop  the  sled. 
All  the  cross  pieces  are  fastened  by  the  holes  near¬ 
est  the  center  except  the  front  one,  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  opposite  side  from  the  others,  so  that 
when  the  board  is  bent  over  it  will  be  on  the  upper 
side.  It  is  well  to  have  the  second  cross  piece  from 
the  front  end  made  a  little  longer  than  the  width 
of  the  sled  to  fasten  the  line  to  draw  it  by. 


The  side  pieces,  or  raves,  are  fastened  on  over 
the  ends  of  the  cross  sticks.  These  are  tied  to  the 
cross  sticks  through  the  four  holes  beneath  so  as  to 
hold  the  cross  pieces  as  well  as  the  raves  firmly. 
The  bottom,  as  soon  as  removed  from  the  log,  is 
tightly  tied  to  the  third  cross  piece  with  wire 
or  strips  of  leather,  always  leaving  the  knots  or 
twists  on  the  upper  side,  and  if  wire  so  that  the 
ends  will  not  catch  the  clothes.  The  drawing  rope 
is  fastened  to  the  second  cross  piece  and  your  sled 
is  ready  for  the  snow.  Oak  board  is  best,  but  if  not 
available, hickory  or  ash  will  do.  Never  take  a  dry  or 
well-seasoned  board,  as  I  did,  for  it  is  sure  to  crack 
in  bending.  This  sled  is  steered  with  a  strong  stick 
four  feet  long,  pointed  at  each  end,  held  in  front. 


About  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 

BT  ISABEL  SMITUSON. 

In  one  of  the  principal  squares  of  grand  old 
Rome,  stands  an  ancient  stone  gate-way,  known  as 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  or  Gate  of  the  People. — It  is 
nearly  sixteen  hundred  years  old,  and  when  first 
built  was  named  the  Porta  Valentine,  or  Valentine’s 
Gate,  because  it  led  to  the  church  of  St.  Valentine. 
— This  seems  to  be  a  strange  beginning  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  pretty  festival  of  lace  paper  and  span¬ 
gles,  and  gay  lover’s-knots ;  yet  true,  that  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  the  little  rhyme. 

Oil  the  14th  of  February  fine. 

I  take  you  for  my  Valentine,” 

we  must  go  to  that  ancient  eity  which  was  once  the 
mistress  of  nations,  the  queen  of  the  pagan  world. 
In  those  earlier  days  the  last  half  of  February  was 
held  as  a  religious  festival,  and  the  fifteenth  day, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Juno  the  queen  of  Heaven, 
and  Pan  the  god  of  forests  and  streams,  was 
known  as  the  Feast  of  Juno  Februata. — One  of  the 
customs  was  for  young  men  and  maidens  to  meet, 
dressed  in  their  best,  when  each  girl’s  name  would 
be  written  down  separately,  and  then  all  these 
names  were  shaken  well  together  in  a  box.  Next, 
each  young  man  drew  out  a  name,  and  to  the  girl 
who  chanced  to  fall  to  his  lot  he  would  give  pretty 
presents  and  offer  himself  as  partner  in  the  danc¬ 
ing  and  feastings  which  followed.  The  reason  for 
fifteenth  of  February,  was  that  the  birds  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  choose  their  mates  on  that  day.  In  Italy 
of  course  warm  weather  begins  much  earlier  than 
with  us. — This  drawing  of  names  was  a  very  amus¬ 
ing  affair,  and  would  have  been  a  harmless  one 
had  not  the  merry-makings  generally  ended  in 
rioting  and  drinking,  as  indeed  all  pagan  festivities 
were  nearly  sure  to  do. — So  when  Rome  began  to 
be  a  Christian  city,  the  pastors  of  the  church  did 
all  they  could  to  stop  the  festival,  but  they  found 
this  very  difficult  because  the  young  people  were 
devoted  to  it,  and  the  drawing  of  names  was  long 
continued  even  among  Christians.  There  were 
some  changes  made,  however.  The  day  was  called 
St.  Valentine’s,  and  the  names  drawn  were  known 
as  valentines.  The  date  was  also  afterwards  alter¬ 
ed  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  fourteenth  of  February. 

St.  Valentine  himself,  whose  name  is  now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  pleasant  surprises  and  loving  messages, 
was  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  “  early  Christians,”  and 
lived  in  Rome  during  the  third  century.  The  pa¬ 
gan  emperor,  Claudius  II.,  ordered  that  all  persons 
avowing  themselves  Christians  should  be  tortured 
and  put  to  death,  and  Valentine  went  about  among 
his  flock,  cheering  the  frightened  ones,  praying 
with  the  dying,  and  burying  the  dead.  For  this  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  himself,  and  refusing  to  be¬ 
come  an  idolator,  he  was  cruelly  beaten  with  clubs 
and  then  beheaded  on  February  14th,  which 
chanced  to  be  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  Juno  Februata 
— hence  the  change  of  name  and  date  of  the  pagan 
festival — and  this  is  all  the  good  brave  old  man 
had  to  do  with  the  custom  still  bearing  his  name. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  bishop  of  Geneva, 
Francis  of  Sales,  put  a  final  stop  to  the  practice  of 
drawing  girls’  names  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  but  al¬ 
lowed  the  people  instead  to  write  the  names  of 
saints,  or  holy  men  and  women,  on  slips  of  paper 
and  after  “  drawing”  these,  try  their  best  to  imitate 
the  goodness  and  piety  of  the  owners  of  the  names. 
Thus  the  pagan  ceremony  became  a  Christian  one. 


The  modern  practice  of  sending  poetic  messages 
on  this  day  is  a  very  old  one,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
just  how  and  where  it  began.  Chaucer,  the  first 
great  English  poet,  speaks  of  it  in  his  works  which 
were  written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Shake¬ 
speare  and  many  other  poets  mention  it.  The  so- 
called  “  comic”  valentines  are  of  much  later  origin, 
yet  let  ua  hope  not  an  American  invention,  for 
they  are  as  a  rule  not  funny  at  all,  but  only  coarco 
and  ugly,  and  very  apt  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  tho 
leceiver.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  it  was  also  tho 
fashion  in  England  and  Scotland  for  friends  to 
draw  each  other’s  names  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day, 
and  give  presents  as  we  do  on  birthdays.  The  first 
person  known  to  have  sent  a  written  valentine  was 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  brave  French  noble¬ 
man,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the 
great  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1415.  Two  hundred 
yeais  after,  a  grand  marriage  was  celebrated  on 
St.  Valentine’s  Day,  when  an  English  princess, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  was  wedded  to 
Frederick  a  German  prince,  and  to  this  union  is 
due  the  strange  fact  of  the  daughter  of  a  German 
family  being  to-day  on  the  throne  of  England. 
This  wedding  was  written  of  by  many  poets,  and 
one  named  Doune  in  particular  composed  a  pretty 
poem  about  it,  the  first  verse  of  which  was  : 

‘‘  Hail,  Bishop  Valentine,  whose  day  this  is  I 
All  the  air  is  thy  diocese  ; 

And  all  the  chirping  rlioristers 
And  other  birds,  are  thy  parishioners.  ’ 


The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

As  I  lifted  a  pareel  a  few  days  ago,  by  means  of 
the  string,  the  knot  slipped  and  the  parcel  became 
undone.  I  was  reminded  by  this  of  wliat  an  old 
sea-captaiii  said  to  me  when  I  was  a  youngster : 
“  Every  boy  ought  to  be  able  to  cling  to  a  rope  by 
ills  hands,  and  to  tie  a  square  knot.”  The  clinging 
to  a  rope  is  sometliing  that  most  boys  learn,  with¬ 
out  instruction,  but  many  neglect  to  learr  die 
square  knot  and  go  thi'ougli  life  tying  granny 
knots,”  as  sailors  call  those  knots  which  do  not 
bold.  A  square  knot,  tbe  more  it  is  pulled  the 
tighter  it  will  bind,  and  is  just  as  easily  made  as 
those  knots  which  come  apart  with  a  slight  strain. 
Not  only  should  every  boy  learn  this  knot,  but  girls 


Fig.  1.  Fig,  2.  Fig.  3. 


HOW  TO  TIE  A  SQUARE  KNOT. 

also,  will  find  it  useful.  Shop-keepers  have  a  say¬ 
ing  that :  “  A  woman  cannot  tie  up  a  parcel,  she 
always  pins  it.”  To  be  able  to  tie  a  knot  that  will 
hold,  is  an  accomplishment  quite  as  useful  as  many 
that  girls  learn.  The  square  knot  is  best  for  tying 
parcels,  and  wherever  two  ropes  or  pieces  of  cord 
are  to  be  joined  to  one  another  it  is  one  of  the  safest. 

TO  TIE  A  SQUARE  KNOT. 

Take  an  end  of  tlie  cord  in  eacli  band,  and  cross 
them,  laying  the  right-hand  end,  a,  over  the  left- 
hand  end,  &,  as  in  fig.  1.  Now  pass  the  end,  6, 
over  toward  you  and  under.  This  will  bring  the 
cords,  as  in  fig.  2  ;  then  pass  a  over  6,  and  through 
the  loop,  which  will  bring  the  parts  as  in  fig.  3. 
By  pulling  the  ends  the  knot  will  be  closed, 
and  no  amount  of  strain  will  cause  it  to  slip. 

THE  AURORA  BOREALIS. 

As  several  young  people  living  in  Western  States 
have  written  me  about  the  Aurora  Borealis,  I  think 
that  it  must  have  been  more  frequent  there  than  at 
tbe  East,  this  winter.  These  boys  especially  wish 
to  know  what  causes  tbe  Aurora.  I  am  always  glad 
to  have  such  questions,  as  it  shows  a  desire  to 
learn,  but  in  this  instance,  it  cannot  be  satisfied. 
Thougli  many  observations  have  been  made,  the 
real  nature  of  the  Aurora  has  not  been  ascertained. 
There  are  many  facts  whicli  show  that  the  light  is 
due  in  some  manner  to  electricity,  but  how,  is  not 
known.  Nor  has  it  been  learned  why  it  should  ap¬ 
pear  at  some  times  and  not  at  others.  During  the 
display  of  the  light  the  compass  needle  is  disturb¬ 
ed,  and  also  the  action  of  the  telegraph  ;  both 
being  evidence  that  the  display  is  electrical. 
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No  school  for  boys  in  the  whole  State  was  more 
justly  celebrated  than  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bird’s,  situated 
on  the  edge  of  Millbrook,  the  large  stone  build¬ 
ing  crowning  a  high  hill  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  one  of  the  beauties  and  features  of  the  pretty 
village. — Few  outside  of  the  school  house  walls 
knew  of  the  feud  which  for  months  had  existed 
among  the  pupils,  or  of  the  battles  royal  which 
raged  in  the  play-ground,  in  consequence  of  ill- 
feeling  in  the  school-room.  It  all  arose  from  some 
white  mice  that  George  Wilson  brought  from  home 
in  September,  intending  to  teach  them  to  perform 
various  tricks,  and  present  them  on  her  birthday, 
to  Effie  Bird,  the  Doctor’s  only  daughter.  They 
were  cunning  little  creatures,  with  bright  pink 
eyes,  and  very  tame,  frisking  up  and  down  the  cur¬ 
tains  and  over  the  sofa  and  chairs,  but  mouse-like, 
when  let  out  of  their  cage,  they  would  nibble 
whatever  their  sharp  teeth  could  find.  So  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  they  one  day  made  sad  havoc  with  a 
handsome  copy  of  Shakespeare,  belonging  to  Ned 
Brewster,  one  of  the  head  boys,  but  which  George 
had  borrowed  and  carelessly  left  on  his  table. 

Ned  was  furiously  angry,  and  although  George 
was  his  best  friend  and  offered  to  get  him  a  new 
book,  he  would  accept  no  apology  but  went  off 
breathing  vengeance.  He  bided  his  time,  however, 
and  it  was  _:ot  until  the  eve  of  Effie’s  birthday,  that 
George,  on  going  to  his  room,  found  some  one 
had  let  old  Tabby,  the  family  eat,  loose  in  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  she  had  made  short  work  of  the  poor 
little  mice,  which  all  lay  dead  on  the  floor,  with 
green-eyed  Tabby  glowering  over  them.  George 
was  thunder-struck,  and  could  hardly  keep  from 
crying  over  the  cruel  fate  of  his  pets,  and  he  quickly 
sought  Ned,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  clenched  fist. 

“I  don’t  care,”  said  Ned,  “You  had  no  right 
to  bring  nasty  destructive  pests  like  those  into 
the  school,  and  let  them  destroy  our  things.” 

“  But  it  was  a  mean  cowardly  trick  to  set  the  cat 
upon  my  mice,  as  I  know  you  did !  ”  retorted 
George  ;  and  so  angry  words  flew  back  and  forth, 
the  boy^s  joining  in  the  argument,  until  at  last  the 
school  was  pretty  evenly  divided  into  the  “Cats  ” 
on  one  side,  headed  by  Captain  Ned  Brewster,  and 
the  “  Mice  ”  on  the  other,  led  by  Captain  George 
Wilson.  All  through  autumn  and  early  winter 
they  annoyed  and  tormented  each  other,  as  only 
school-boys  can,  fighting  with  fists,  sticks,  and 
snow-balls  out-doors,  and  tongues  and  paper  pel¬ 
lets — known  among  the  scholars  as  “  spit-balls  ” — 
within.  So  it  went  on  until  February  Twenty- 
Second,  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
a  holiday  in  the  school,  when  the  boys  had  planned 
a  grand  snow  battle  for  championship  of  the  school. 

At  one  end  of  the  long  play-ground,  three  ter¬ 
races  led  up  to  a  fiower  garden,  in  summer  gay 
with  bright  blossoms,  but  now  covered  with  a  white 
mantle,  broken  only  by  the  rich  dark  evergreen 
trees,  that  bent  gracefully  under  their  w'cight  of 
snow.  This  terrace  was  known  as  the  “  ramparts,” 
and  it  was  the  ambition  of  each  side  to  gain  pos¬ 
session,  and  plant  it’s  standard  on  the  highest 
point. — It  was  a  perfect  winter’s  day,  clear  and 
cold,  and  the  boys  were  on  the  play-ground  at  an 
early  hour,  preparing  the  ammunition  of  well 
packed  snow  bullets — the  “Cats”  waving  their  em¬ 
blem  of  a  bunch  of  swamp  cat-tails,  and  the  “Mice” 
teturue'd  it  with  a  fiourish  of  white  everlastings, 
Called  among  the  country  people  “  mouse-ear,” 
a  bright  idea  of  little  Tommy  Tucker’s,  the  wit,  if 
hot  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  school. 

“Remember,  no  ice-balls  are  allowed,”  said 
George  Wilson,  as  they  drew  up  in  line. — “Of 
course  not,  we  know  the  rules  of  the  school,  as 
well  as  you,”  snapped  Ned,  for  Dr,  Bird  had  strict¬ 


ly  forbidden  these  dangerous  missiles.  Sam  Cox 
said  nothing  of  the  snow-balls  he  had  slyly  pre¬ 
pared  with  stones  in  the  center,  unknown  even  to 
his  Captain,  but  he  called  out,  “  the  Cats  will  make 
mince-meat  of  the  Mice  to-day,  anyway  1  ” — “We’d 
like  to  see  them,”  shouted  Tommy  Tucker.  “  Our 
Captain’s  initials  are  the  same  as  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s,  and  he  will  be  ‘first  in  war,’  too.” 

“  Well,  mine  are  the  same  as  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte’s,”  retorted  Ned,  who  was  not  to  be  daunted  ; 
“  and  he  was  as  great  a  general  as  Washington,  any 
day.” — “Oh!  oh!  oh!”  cried  the  Mice,  for  this 
was  too  much  for  the  young  Americans,  and  even 
some  of  the  Cats  hissed  at  the  idea. — “  Come  on,” 
and  with  me-ows,  and  squeaks,  they  started  to 
gain  the  first  parapet,  contending  every  inch  of 
the  way,  while  the  air  was  white  with  snow-balls  that 
fiew  thick  and  fast.  How  they  yelled  and  strug¬ 
gled,  rubbing  each  other’s  faces,  throwing  one  an¬ 
other  down,  rolling  in  the  snow,  and  almost  tearing 
the  coats  from  their  backs.  It  was  very  exciting, 
but  several  wounded  had  been  removed  from  the 
field,  with  bruises  and  black  eyes,  which  caused  the 
Mice  to  begin  to  suspect  Sam  Cox’s  treachery,  and 
increased  their  fury. — But  in  the  very  thickest  of 
the  fray,  Ned  Brewster  suddenly  shouted,  “See,  a 
flag  of  truce  !  a  flag  of  truce  !  ”  which  brought  all 
to  a  standstill,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  the 
house,  from  which  appeared,  crossing  the  play¬ 
ground,  what  might  have  been  taken  for  a  show 
image,  so  pale  and  fair  was  the  young  girl  who  now 
appeared,  dressed  all  in  white,  a  white  fur  coat 
wrapping  her  slender  form,  and  a  snowy  cap 
crowning  her  long  golden  hair  which  floated  on  the 
wintry  breeze,  while  in  one  hand  she  carried  a  white 
flag.  “  Lady  Bird  !  ”  passed  through  the  ranks. 

“Oh!  boys,  boys;  at  it  again!”  she  cried, 
“when  will  this  dreadful  quarrel  end?” — “When 
Cats  and  Mice  can  live  in  peace  together,  I  expect. 
Lady  Bird,”  laughed  George  Wilson,  using  the 
girl’s  pet  name  by  which  she  was  usually  called. 

“  Then  we  should  have  a  happy  family,  indeed,” 
she  said. — “  But  we  don’t  want  any  girls  here  now, 
spoiling  our  sport !”  growled  Sam  Cox. — “  For 
shame,  shame  !”  and  Sam  was  quickly  landed  in  a 
snowdrift.  “  You  forget  who  begged  you  oil, 
when  the  Doctor  was  going  to  expel  you,”  said 
Ned  Brewster,  severely. — “  And  who  mends  our 
gloves  and  Sews  on  our  buttons,”  said  George. 

“I  shall  never  forget  how  kind  Eflie  was  when  I 
had  the  fever,”  said  one. — “  Or  iiow  she  always  re¬ 
members  our  birthdays,  and  cheers  us  up  when  we 


are  homesick,”  said  another. — “She  is  the  best 
girl  that  ever  lived  :  hurrah  for  Lady  Bird  1”  and 
all  lads  joined  in  cheering  with  hearty  good  will. 

“Thank  you,  boys,”  said  Effie,  while  a  shade  of 
pink  stole  into  her  cheeks.  “  I  have  done  very  lit¬ 
tle  for  you  ;  but  I  want  now  to  ask  a  favor.  As  I 
came  up  from  the  village  I  passed  poor  old  Aunt 
Sukey’s.  She  is  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  bent 
over  with  the  rheumatism.  She  was  standing  in 
the  door,  gazing  at  a  great  pile  of  wood  the  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society  had  sent  her.  I  stopped  to  speak  to 
her,  and  she  said,  “Lor  !  little  missis,  jest  see 
what  them  ’nevolents  hab  sent  me.  Dey  mighty 
good,  dey  is  ;  but  Honey,  how  am  old  Aunt  Sukey 
gwine  to  cut  up  dem  big  logs  ?  Might  as  well  try 
to  chop  down  a  tree.” — “  I  could’nt  answer,  but  I 
thought  it  would  be  such  a  nice  way  to  keep  the 
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birthday  of  so  great  and  good  a  man  as  Washing¬ 
ton,  if  you  boys  would  go  and  saw  and  pile  the 
wood  up  in  the  shed,  so  poor  black  aunty  won’t 
have  to  wade  through  the  snow  whenever  she 
makes  a  fire.  Will  you  do  it?” 

“What’ll  beeomo  of  the  groat  battle  then?” 
asked  Tom  Tucker. — “  We’ll  have  to  declare  a 
temporary  peace,”  said  George.  “  Which  do  you 
Want  to  do  this  worli,  Effie,  Cats  or  Mice,  for  you 
know  we  never  work  together?” — “Oh!  both 
parties  please  join  forces  for  this  once.” 

“I’m  agreed,  if  Ned  is.” — “Very  well,”  said 
Ned,  “if  the  fellows  are  willing.” — “Yes,  yes,  any¬ 
thing  to  please  Lady  Bird,”  came  from  both  sides. 
— “  Then,  forward  march.  Cats  and  Mice  to  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  woodpile  !”  shouted  both  captains.  So 
arming  themselves  with  borrowed  axes,  hatchets 
and  saws,  they  marched  with  military  precision  down 
the  hill,  headed  by  Lady  Bird  with  the  white  flag. 
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Old  Aunt  Sukey  was  much  startled  to  see  a  bevy 
of  rough  schoolboys  swarming  over  the  fence  into 
her  little  yard — for  they  scorned  entering  through 
the  gate — but  the  sight  of  Effie  reassured  her,  and 
when  told  their  errand  her  wrinkled  old  face  was 
one  bunch  of  puckers  as  the  tears  and  smiles 
chased  each  other  across  it,  and  she  exclaimed, 
“  Bress  de  dear  young  gemmans,  dey  eberyone  de¬ 
serve  to  be  Gineral  Washingtons  and  de  President 
ob  de  United  States.”  Meanwhile  the  boys  fell 
vigorously  to  work  chopping  and  sawing  and  split¬ 
ting  ;  and  as  ‘‘  many  hands  make  light  work,”  the 
great  pile  rapidlj'  decreased.  It  was  half  piled  in 
the  shed,  and  most  of  the  boys  were  resting  in  the 


tired  of  this  quarrel  as  1  am.  Let  us  shake  hands 
and  be  friends.” — Ned  hesitated,  but  Effle  took  his 
hand  and  slipped  it  into  George’s,  saying,  “I  am 
sure  you  will,  Ned,  since  George  has  shown  himself 
‘first  in  war,  and  first  in  peace,’  ” — “And  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  school-fellows,”  shouted  all  the  boys. 

“  I  will  order  a  copy  of  Shakespeare  to-morrow,” 
said  George. — “  And  I  will  send  to  the  city  for  the 
prettiest  white  mice  to  be  found,”  said  Ned.— 
Then  every  Cat  embraced  a  Mouse,  and  so  on 
Washington’s  Birthday  the  war  of  the  Cats  and  the 
Mice  came  to  an  end  forever.  Dr.  Bird  met  them 
at  the  house  door,  and  fairly  beamed  upon  the  two 
captains  through  his  gold  bowed  spectacles  as  he 


called  a  quiet  one.  The  drawing  of  lots,  the  choos-  ^ 
ing  of  sides,  and  all  the  preparation  for  playing,  as 
well  as  the  game  itself,  are  accompanied  by  much 
loud  talk.  One  boy  is  chosen  to  be  the  “pillar,” 
and  the  others  are  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
“bucks”  and  the  “riders.”  Lots  are  drawn,  to 
decide  which  side  shall  first  be  the  bueks.  These 
station  themselves  in  a  row,  “  making  a  back,”  as 
in  leap-frog.  The  pillar  does  not  seem  to  have 
much  to  do  besides  giving  the  first  buck  something 
to  hold  on  by,  and  to  see  fair  play.  The  riders  get 
to  their  places,  leap-frog  fashion,  and  the  first 
rider,  holding  up  several  fingers,  says:  “Buck, 
buck,  how  many  horns  do  I  hold  up  ?’  ’  If  the  first 
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kitchen  enjoying  a  jdate  of  Aunt  Sukey’s  dough¬ 
nuts  when  a  cry  of  pain  made  George  Wilson,  who 
was  wrestling  with  an  uncommonly  hard  pine  knot, 
turn  suddenly  to  see  Ned  Brewster  lying  on  the 
ground,  buried  beneath  several  huge  logs  which 
had  fallen  upon  him. — “Oh  1  help,”  he  groaned  ; 
“  call  the  boys  !” — Forgetting  that  this  was  his 
enemy,  George  sprang  to  his  assistance,  removed 
alone  the  crushing  wood,  and  helped  Ned  to  rise  ; 
but  he  could  not  stand.  “I  turned  my  foot,  when 
1  slipped,”  he  said. — “Lean  on  me,”  said  George, 
and  all  were  astonished  to  see  the  captain  of  the 
Mice  helping  the  chief  Cat  to  the  house,  taking  off 
his  boot  and  bringing  water  for  Ellie  to  bathe  the 
injured  part.  Fortunately  it  did  not  prove  very 
serious,  and  Ned  was  able  to  limp  back  to  the 
school  with  the  otliers.  As  they  reached  the  gate, 
he  blushed  and  stammered,  “I  am  much  obliged 
to  you,  George.” — “  Fou  are  welcome,  I  am  sure,” 
said  George,  holding  out  his  hands,  “  but  as  you 
won’t  be  abie  to  fight  again  to-day,  don’t  you  think 
it  is  time  to  declare  a  peace  ?  I  believe  you  are  as 
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made  them  a  little  patriotic  speech  in  honor  of  the 
day,  and  then  invited  all  to  a  feast  of  good  things 
in  the  dining-room.  And  at  the  end  of  the  colla¬ 
tion  Lady  Bird  approached  the  two  captains,  who 
sat  side  by  side,  and  begged  to  form  a  new 
regiment,  to  be  called  the  “  Happy  Family  Com¬ 
pany,”  to  which  she  presented  a  beautiful  blue  silk 
!  banner  that  she  and  her  mother  had  made  in  antici- 
1  pation  of  this  glad  event.  On  it  was  embroidered 
i  a  peaceful  looking  cat  with  a  wee  mouse  confiding¬ 
ly  nestled  between  her  paws. — The  treaty  of  peace, 
formed  at  that  time,  I  think  was  never  broken. 


“Buck,  Buck,  How  Many  Horns?” 

Old  Indian-fighters  often  say  that  when  an 
Indian  is  out-yelled  he  considers  himself  whipped, 
and  gives  up  the  fight.  Boys,  especially  if  there  is 
a  slight  dispute  about  the  game,  seem  to  act  as  if 
the  side  of  the  loudest  shouters  could  gain  the  vic¬ 
tory,  The  game  of  “  Buck,  Buck,”  can  hardly  be 


buck  guesses  the  right  number,  the  rider  takes 
his  place  at  the  rear  of  the  line  of  bucks,  while  the 
lucky  buck  goes  to  the  rear  of  the  riders.  The 
second  buck  now  becomes  the  first  one,  and  takes 
his  turn  at  guessing.  If  the  first  buck  does  not 
guess  the  number,  the  first  rider  goes  to  the  rear 
of  the  riders,  and  the  buck  guesses  again  at  the 
number  held  up  by  rider  number  two,  who  moves 
up  and  becomes  the  first.  So  it  goes  on,  the  bucks 
and  riders  continually  changing,  making  a  livel}'' 
and  noisy  game,  and  one  that  may  become  rather 
fatiguing  to  the  bucks,  should  they  not  have  good 
luck  in  guessing.  The  artist  gives  the  game  as  he 
saw  it  played,  and  the  picture  will  help  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  changes  above  described.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  a  variety  of  this  game  is  called  “Jump, 
little  nag-tail.”  In  this,  the  bucks  are  called 
“  nags,”  and  at  a  signal  they  rise  up,  and  if  the 
riders  fall  or  touch  the  ground,  they  take  their 
places  with  the  nags.  AVe  do  not  knovv  the  rules 
of  this  game  of  “Nag  Tail,”  which  is  evidently 
even  more  rude  and  noisy  than  the  “Buck,  Buck.” 
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OF 

Eecent  Agricultural  Inventions. 

It  is  a  familiar  observation  that  the  development  of 
scientific  and  mechanical  aids  to  agriculture,  during  re¬ 
cent  years,  has  changed  and  ameliorated  the  conditions 
of  rural  life  more  than  all  that  had  been  done  in  that  di¬ 
rection  in  many  previous  centuries.  Especially  in  this 
country  has  rural  life  felt  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
social  and  industrial  changes  due  to  the  creative  activity 
of  inventors,  particularly  American  inventors,  the  larger 
number  of  whom  have  been  farmers  or  the  sons  of  far¬ 
mers.  That  the  future  is  destined  to  see  changes  in  the 
means,  methods  and  conditions  of  rural  life,  not  less  rapid 
and  revolutionary  than  those  of  the  immediate  past,  is 
evident  from  the  increasing  fertility  of  inventors  in  fields 
of  thought  having  a  direct  bearing  on  agriculture  and  the 
surroundings  of  those  who  live  thereby. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  naturally  becoming 
more  and  more  needful  for  farmers  to  know  not  only  in 
a  general  way  what  our  inventors  are  doing,  but  also  to 
keep  a  close  watch  for  all  new  ideas  and  devices  likely  to 
prove  helpful  to  them  or  to  their  rivals  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  This  for  many  reasons— for  two  especially : 
that  they  may  hold  their  own  iu  competition  with  their 
neighbors ;  and  still  more  that  they  may  be  able  to  adopt 
promptly  for  their  own  advantage,  as  inventors  or 
users,  any  new  inventions  of  use  to  them,  or  any  useful 
suggestions  that  may  come  from  inventions  in  other 
fields.  It  often  happens  that  the  clever  adaptation  of  a 
device  to  a  use  radically  different  from  the  one  the  orig¬ 
inal  Inventor  intended,  has  resulted  in  an  invention  of 
great  pecuniary  value.  Quite  as  frequently  very  prom¬ 
ising  inventions  fall  short  of  real  success  for  the  reason 
that  the  inventor  lacked  a  full  knowledge  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  his  invention  was  to  be  used,  and  so 
has  missed  a  point  of  vital  importance— a  point  which 
the  practical  and  observant  farmer  may  be  just  the  man 
to  supply.  In  the  improvements  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery,  as  in  every  otlier  connection,  real 
knowledge  and  practical  skill  rightly  applied  are  what 
the  world  wants  most,  and  is  most  willing  to  pay  well  for. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  believed  that  in  adding  to 
the  American  Agricultw'ut  a  new  department,  to  con¬ 
tain  eacli  month,  so  far  as  our  space  may  permit,  a  re¬ 
view  of  such  of  the  latest  inventions  bearing  upon  rural 
life  and  affairs,  as  seem  to  be  of  promise,  the  value  of 
our  paper  to  all  classes  of  readers  will  be  materially  in¬ 
creased.  In  each  case  our  aim  will  be  to  give  a  clear 
statement  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  invention, 
with  so  much  of  the  inventor's  claims  as  may  appear  to 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  The  illustrations  and  de¬ 
scriptions  are  gotten  up  entirely  at  our  own  expense  and 
by  our  own  editors.  In  all  cases  onr  summary  will  be 
strictly  impartial,  and  done  solely  with  a  view  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  American  Agriculturist  to  its  readers. 

Riding  HarfOW.— T.  L.  Cone,  Brest,  Missouri. 
Nov.  13;  No.  289,  ?32.  The  patented  features  of  this 
harrow  are,  the  rigidly  connected  tongue-rods,  h,  h,  so 
attached  to  the  two  sections  of  the  harrow  by  the 
swiveled  clevis  rods,  j,j,  as  to  prevent  the  tongue  from 
interfering  with  the  up  and  down  movements  of  the  ends 


of  the  harrow ;  the  uprights,  d,  d,  and  the  swinging 
hangers  of  the  seat  board,  and  the  levers,  g,  g,  by  which 
the  driver  may  easily  raise  either  end  of  the  harrow  to 
clear  the  teeth,  or  pass  freely  over  stones  and  other  low 
obstructions. 

Seed  Dropper.— Samuel  Dement,  Samuel  D. 
Palmer,  aud  John  A.  Palmer,  East  Lynn,  Ill.  Nov.  13 ; 
No.  288,317.— This  improvement  in  seed  droppers  con¬ 
sists  of  certain  peculiarities  of  construction,  whereby  the 
seed-slide  is  operated  by  a  spring  arm,  adapted  to  give 
way  and  prevent  breakage,  should  the  slide  become 
clogged.  In  operation  the  wheels  are  lowered  till  their 
points  and  markers  enter  the  ground.  When  the  ma¬ 


chine  is  started,  one  of  the  dropping-arms,  5,  strikes  the 
spring,  i,  and  carries  it  forward,  turning  the  arm,  d,  and, 
by  its  connections,  carrying  the  dropping-slide  to  plant 
two  hills  of  corn  or  other  seed  which  may  be  contained 
in  it.  At  the  same  time  the  marker-blade  on  the  wheel 
marks  the  place  of  the  hill,  and  as  the  machine  passes 
on,  .one  of  the  dropping-arms  on  the  opposite  wheel  re¬ 


peats  the  movement,  and  another  hill  is  planted  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  marking  points  enable  the  operator  to  keep 
the  rows  straight,  and  the  hills  at  equal  distances  apart. 
By  using  the  spring-arm  to  move  tlie  slide,  the  slide  is 
started  slowly  and  without  shocks,  and  iu  case  of  any 
binding  of  the  slide,  the  spring-arm  gives  way,  prevent¬ 
ing  breakage  or  undue  strain  on  any  part  of  the  machin¬ 
ery.  The  general  construction  of  the  machine  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  cut. 


Cu  ItivatOf.— L  H.  Allen,  Wenona,  Ill.,  Nov.  13; 
No.  288,292,— This  figure  represents  one  gang  of  Jlr, 


Allen’s  improved  straddle  row  cultivator.  In  operation 
each  half  of  the  cultivator  is  attached  to  the  running 
gear  of  any  two-wheeled  machine,  so  as  to  fall  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  a  row  of  corn  or  other  grain.  It  will  be 
seen  by  tlie  figure  tliat  no  two  plows  run  opposite  oaclt 
other,  thus  allowing  weeds  and  like  rubbish  to  escape 
between  the  plows  without  clogging  the  machine.  The 
special  advantages  claimed  are  due  to  the  use  of  beams 
of  unequal  length  and  curvature,  and  to  the  manner  of 
attaching  tlie  plow  feet  to  the  shanks  so  as  to  make 
them  adjustable. 

Portable  Straw-Stacker.— s.  H.  Garvcr, 
Decatur,  Ill.,  Nov.  13  ;  No.  288,224. — This  invention  con¬ 


sists  in  a  portable  frame  provided  with  a  pivoting  straw 
elevator  and  a  revolving-brace  adjuster,  by  means  of 
which  straw  may  be  carried  from  the  threshing  machine 


at  various  angles,  both  vertical  and  lateral.  The  figure 
shows  a  side  elevation  of  the  stacker  when  in  condition 
for  use.  By  turning  the  lover,  q,  the  pinions  may  he 
carried  to  tire  opposite  end  of  tlie  rack,  when  tire  frame, 
a,  will  rest  on  the  support,  s.  A  partial  revolution  of 
tire  drum,  z,  will  change  the  lateral  position  of  the 
straw  discharge ;  or  by  changing  the  positions  of  the 
pinions,  iJ,  in  the  rack.  The  vertical  position  of  the 
straw  discharge  may  be  varied. 

Ti le-Lay i ng  P low.-rllerbortKing,  Des Moines, 
Iowa.  Nov.  13  ;  No.  288,344.  The  object  of  this  inven¬ 
tion  is  to  provide  a  strong  and  durable  machine  for  laying 
drain-tiling  underground,  without  opening  a  ditch,  or 


removing  any  soil.  It  is  to  be  drawn  by  horses,  and 
consists  of  three  parts  ;  first,  a  mole-plow,  with  two  flat 
land  sides,  two  duplex  mould-boards,  and  three  cutters 
arranged  to  cut  two  distinct  furrow-slices,  to  lift  them 
so  as  to  admit  the  laying  of  tiling  underneath,  and  then 
replace  the  soil  as  the  machine  advances ;  second,  a  sub¬ 
soil  attachment  for  making  a  concave  furrow  for  round 
tiling  ;  third,  a  carriage  adapted  to  support  the  operator, 
carry  tiles,  govern  the  plow  and  regulate  the  depth  of 
the  drain.  The  general  construction  of  the  machine, 
and  the  way  it  works,  are  sufficiently  shown  by  the  en¬ 
graving. 

Cyclone-Refuge.— Joseph  N.  Mileham,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  Nov.  13,  1883  ;  Letters  Patent  No.  288,354. 
— Dwellers  in  regions  subject  to  tornadoes  have  learned 
tlie  utility  of  under-ground  resorts  in  such  times  of  peril, 
when  notliing  above  ground  can  withstand  the  terrible 
violence  of  the  wind.  Many  liave  saved  their  lives  when 
in  the  track  of  a  whirlwind  by  promptly  seeking  the  cel¬ 


lar;  hut  not  unfreqnently  snch  places  of  refuge  have 
proved  unsafe,  being  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  storm  by  the  removal  of  the  house  bodily,  or  made 
untenable  by  falling  timbers.  Mr.  Mileham's  invention 
is  intended  to  provide  a  safer  and  more  convenient  ref¬ 
uge  in  such  emergencies.  It  consists,  as  the  illustra¬ 
tion  shows,  of  a  metallic  chamber,  to  be  sunk  in  the 
ground,  with  proper  openings  for  ingress  and  exit  and 
for  ventilation.  A  cylindrical  form  is  preferred,  and  as 
tlie  refuge  is  intended  to  he  water  proof  as  well  as  wind 
proof,  the  structure  can  be  used  as  a  cellar  or  storehouse 
iu  places  exposed  to  floods.  In  the  engraving,  A  is  the 
door  or  cover  to  the  man-liole,  to  be  locked  by  the  chain, 
F,  which  is  tightened  witli  tlie  turn-huckle,  E.  The  ven¬ 
tilators  are  marked  B  and  C ;  the  entrance  ladder,  B. 

Potato  Digger.— John  Shannon,  'Wixom,  Mich. 
Nov.  20  ;  No.'  288,875.— The  figure  shows  a  plan  view  of 
this  potato  digger  and  gatherer.  The  bearers  of  the 
bed-frame  of  the  truck  support  a  digger  shaft,  which  is 


geared  to  the  axle  as  shown.  The  digger  shaft  is  aimed 
with  curved  forwardly  projecting  prongs  or  teeth,  which, 
as  the  shaft  rotates,  are  thrust  into  the  ground  to  dig 
up  the  potatoes.  The  potatoes  roll  down  the  teeth  or 
prongs  into  the  gathering  lube,  to  be  carried  by  a  screw 
conveyor  to  a  basket  at  the  end.  The  teeth  are  closer 
set  toward  the  rear,  and  at  their  base  are  doors  to  the 
gathering  tube,  which  open  for  the  potatoes,  and  are  at 
once  closed  by  suitable  mechanism.  The  gatherer  tube 
has  holes  for  sifting  out  the  dirt. 
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Metallic  Fence  Post.— B-  R.  Scott,  Shingle 
Springs,  Cal.,  Nov.  27 ;  No.  289,149. — This  patent  covers 
an  improved  screw  point  and  means  of  anchoring  metal¬ 
lic  fence  posts,  designed  to  prevent  their  yielding  in 
hilly  ground  where  the  upward  strain  of  the  wires  tends 
to  pull  them  up.  The  special  novelty  of  the  point  lies  in 
the  thread,  which  increases  in  width  toward  the  end  of 
the  point,  and  is  flat  on  the  upper  side.  The  widening 


thread  gives  a  better  hold  on  the  ground  while  it  does 
not  affect  the  entering  capacity  of  the  screw  through  the 
less  compacted  soil  nearer  the  surface.  The  greater  re¬ 
sistance  of  this  form  of  thread  is  found  especially  ad¬ 
vantageous  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  ground  is 
baked  in  summer  and  softened  by  the  incessant  winter 
rains.  The  character  of  the  invention  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  cut.  The  base-piece  is  cast  on  the  wrought  iron 
post.  On  level  ground  the  anchor  bars  are  not  used. 


Crain  Harvesting  Machine.— George  Es- 
terly,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  Nov.  20 ;  No.  288,784.  This  In¬ 
vention  has  reference  to  that  class  of  machines  in  which 
the  main  frame  is  adjustable  vertically  with  reference  to 
the  main  or  ground  wheel,  from  which  motion  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  operative  mechanism  of  the  harvester  and 
hinder.  It  consists  essentially  in  combining  with  the 
main  wheel,  B,  an  adjustable  main  frame.  A,  and  an  in¬ 


termediate  arm,  Z,  journaled  at  one  end  around  the  main 
axle  and  at  the  opposite  end  around  the  gear  shaft,  this 
bar  having  attachments  for  communicating  motion  from 
the  main  wheel  to  the  gear  shaft.  There  are  also  im¬ 
provements  claimed  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  rack 
plates  and  other  gearing,  by  which  the  frame  is  allowed 
to  rise  and  fall  freely  and  any  binding  or  cramping  of  the 
parts  is  prevented. 


Plow  Attachments.— Samuel  B.  wniams. 
Sailor’s  Best,  Tenn.  Nov.  20 ;  No.  288,904.— This  simple 
attachment  promises  to  be  useful  where  the  soil  is  light 


ize  the  earth  as  it  leaves  the  plow,  thus  saving  the  labor 
of  harrowing. 

Agricultural  Machine.— Frederick  Nish- 
witz,  Millington,  N.  J.,  Nov.  20;  No.  288,657.  This  im¬ 
provement  lies  in  the  method  of  coupling  together  two 


fully  organized  machines — seedei-s,  harrowers,  or  the 
like — by  pivotal  connections  or  parallel  coupling  bars, 
which  will  permit  each  machine  to  move  freely  within 
certain  limits,  independently  of  the  other.  The  figure 


shows  two  harrows  so  joined.  The  object  of  this  coup- 
iing  of  machines  is  to  obviate  the  difficulties  attending 
the  use  of  extra  width  machines  as  employed  in  the 
West,  where  the  need  of  economizing  time  and  labor 
makes  it  desirable  to  treat  as  wide  a  swarth  or  strip  of 
soil  as  possible  in  one  traverse  of  the  machine  over  the 
field.  The  coupling  of  two  harrows  or  cultivators  so  as 
to  allow  limited  motion  forward  and  backward  is  not 
new,  though  Mr.  Nishwitz’s  mode  of  doing  it  appears  to 
be  new. 

Process  and  Device  for  Storing  and 
Curing  Crain,  Hay,  Etc.— Oscar  w.  Kendall, 
Olmstead,  Ohio,  Nov.  13 ;  No.  288,243.— Mr.  Kendall’s  ob¬ 
ject  is  threefold :  to  provide  a  process  by  which  grain 
and  forage  crops  generally  may  be  cured  in  mass,  and, 


when  cured,  baled  for  transportation  without  rehandling 
with  forks ;  to  provide  an  inexpensive  appai'atns  that 
may  be  readily  set  up  in  the  field  so  as  to  avoid  the  load¬ 
ing  and  hauling  of  the  materials  in  wagons  until  required 
for  transportation  ;  and  to  provide  apparatus  by  which 
the  material  to  be  cured  may  be  thrown  open  to  the  sun 
and  covered  again  when  desired  without  forking,  thus 
affording  not  only  facilities  for  stowing  and  curing  such 
crops  but  storage  as  well.  This  method  of  treating  for¬ 
age  crops  is  novel,  and  is  designed  to  obviate  the  disad¬ 
vantages  attendant  upon  the  curing  of  them  in  the  cock 
or  in  winrows,  especially  in  rainy  weather,  and  also  the 
risks  attending  the  stowage  of  imperfectly  cured  mate¬ 
rials  in  stacks  or  mows,  owing  to  deficient  ventilation  on 
account  of  the  packing  of  the  materials.  In  the  figure  a 
curing  stack  of  ten  sections  is  shown,  two  of  the  sections 
being  left  partly  raised  to  show  the  device  in  operation. 
The  material  to  be  cured  is  spread  upon  the  lifting 
frames,  B,  and  held  in  place  by  slats  and  pins,  so  that  it 
cannot  settle  when  the  frame  is  raised.  The  jointed 
braces,  /S',  allow  the  sections  to  be  thrown  over  outward¬ 
ly  from  the  center  post  so  as  to  let  the  sun  in  upon  the 
material  to  be  cured.  The  roof  of  each  section  is  made 
of  two  boards  on  a  side,  permanently  fastened  together, 
one  over  the  other,  so  as  to  batten  the  joint.  The  parts 
performing  similar  offices  are  interchangeable,  and  the 
whole  may  be  readily  disjointed  for  compact  storage  or 
transportation.  In  operating  the  device,  the  frames  are 
set  up  in  pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  center  post.  If 
the  material  is  to  be  baled  when  dry,  a  suitable  number 
of  baling  slats  are  put  upon  the  frame ;  then  the  material 
is  spread  on  in  layers  loosely  enough  to  avoid  risk  of 
overheating ;  lastly  the  supporting  rods  are  put  on  and 
secured,  and  the  frame  set  up.  Prom  time  to  time  the 
frames  arc  lowered  for  the  addition  of  fresh  material 
until  they  are  full  enough.  When  the  time  for  baling 
comes  the  supporting  rods  are  removed  and  proper  bal¬ 
ing  slats  are  set  opposite  those  first  placed.  Wire  bands 
bent  hairpin  fashion  are  then  passed  down  through  the 
layers  so  as  to  clasp  the  slats.  Power  is  then  applied, 
the  frames  raised,  and  the  material  compressed.  In  com¬ 
pressing  the  bands  are  forced  through  the  layer  to  their 
utmost  extent,  when  they  are  locked  by  twisting  the  free 
ends  together.  The  slats  are  then  sawed  in  proper 


lengths,  and  the  material  cut  up,  layer  by  layer,  into 
suitable  bales. 

Crain  Header.— John  A.  Rumril,  Salina,  Kansas. 
Nov.  27;  No.  280,144.— Mr.  Rumril  claims  an  endless- 
chain  sickle,  the  sections  having  cutting  edges  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  line  of  travel  along  the  guards,  the 
sections  being  linked  together  suitably  for  running  on  a 
driving  pully  ;  also  guides  with  suitable  tightening  de¬ 
vices  for  taking  up  the  slack  of  the  chain,  together  with 


a  contrivance  for  keeping  the  chain  in  its  proper  course, 
and  means  for  operating  the  endless  sickle  ;  also  an  ex¬ 
tension  carrier  for  delivering  the  grain  from  the  elevator 
to  a  wagon  alongside  the  header.  A  plan  view  of  the 
principal  part  of  the  header  is  shown  in  the  figure. 

Sulky  Plow.— G.  A.  Kellogg,  Columbus  Grove, 
Ohio,  Nov.  13  ;  No.  288,341. — Mr.  Kellogg  claims  a  num¬ 
ber  of  devices  in  the  construction  of  sulky  plows,  by 
which  the  cost  of  such  machines  may  be  lessened,  and 
the  parts  adjusted  to  allow  the  use  of  right  or  left-hand 
plows  of  any  ordinary  form.  The  figure  shows  the  ma¬ 
chine  as  adapted  for  use  with  three  horses  and  a  left- 
hand  plow  in  breaking  ground.  A'  few  easily  made 
changes  adapt  the  machine  for  corn-plowing.  By  means 


of  the  hand  lever  and  its  attachments  the  driver  can 
easily  lift  the  plow  for  carriage  or  to  avoid  an  obstruc¬ 
tion. 

Harrow. — Frederick  Nishwitz,  Millington,  N.  J. 
Nov.  20  ;  No.  288,658.— In  this  invention  Mr.  Nishw’itz 
has  aimed  to  make  sundry  structural  improvements  in 
the  sulky  harrow  patented  by  him  Aug.  15, 1882.  These 
improvements  relate  to  the  fixing  of  the  driver’s  seat, 
the  securing  of  the  draft  pole  to  the  harrow  instead  of 
to  the  sulky  frame,  the  connection  of  the  pole  with  the 


transverse  gang-bars,  the  means  of  attaching  the  trailing 
teeth  to  the  gang-bars,  and  in  other  details  which  need  not 
be  described  here.  By  these  improvements,  it  is  claimed, 
a  very  efficient,  strong,  and  easily  handled  machine  is  to 
be  had,  and  one  which  may  be  quickly  adjusted  to 
suit  all  the  varying  conditions  of  the  various  soils. 
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:every  farmer  should  read 

ROE’S  NEW  STORY 

BEGINNING  IN  THE 

CHRISTMAS  [Deceikr]  Nimiler 

OF 

HARPER’S  MkUmi 

(THE  FIEST  NUMBER  OF  A  NEW  VOLUME.) 


Hr.  E.  P.  Roe  is  widely  known  as  a  fruit-grower  as 
-well  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  American  novelists. 

Ja 

NATURE'S  SERIAL  STORY, 
he  follows  month  by  month  the  incidents  of  farm-life 
*nd  the  changes  of  nature  in  a  country  home  in  the 
Highlands  ;  and  most  delightful  pictures  of  nature  have 
^^9een  made  for  it  by  tlie  celebrated  American  artist, 
W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  author  of  “Pastoral  Days ’’and 
‘“Highways  and  Byways.’’ 

The  Chtistmas  Number,  coataining  the  opening  chap- 
rters  of  Mr.  Hoe's  Serial,  will  be  mailed  to  any  part  of 
Jhe  United  States  on  receipt  of  thirty-five  cents. 

Address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  T. 

SHORTHAND  BY  MAIL. 

A  speed  of  50  words  a  minute  guaranteed  in  12  practical 
lessons.  The  reporting  style  taught  from  the  beginning. 
Pamphlet  free.  Philadelphia  Sehool  of  Phonography.  1.338 
Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  LIXGLE  &  fllcKNIGHT. 

YLE’S 
EARLINE 
OSSESSES 
ECULIAR 
URIFYINC 
ROPERTIES 

RESS  AND 
UBLIC 
RONOUNCE 
EARLINE 
ERFECT, 

RUDENT 
EOPLE 
URCHASE 
YLE’S 
EARLINE. 


Sold  by  All  Grocers, 

JAMES  PILL  liewM. 

The  eminent  nenrologist,  Dr.  Brown-Sequarcl,  lias 
-tvritten  for  the  Youth's  Companion  a  fusciiiating  paper 
.-on  the  “  Persistence  Alter  Death  of  Attitudes  and  Facial 
Expressions  Existing  During  Life.’’  The  subject  lias 
Iieen  treated  with  such  literary  skill  that  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  young  as  well  as  old. 

“THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 

lft.rsENGINESS 

(For  all  sections  and  purposes.  Write  for  FREE  Pamphlet 
rand  Prices  to  The  Aultman  &  Tatloe  Co.,Mansfleld,Ohio. 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Seven  sizes  of  eaeh  kind  made. 
Four  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Woi'ker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as 
represented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

Will  be  pleased  to  mail  their  ANNUAL  DESCRIPTI'VE  PRICED  CATALOGUE  for  18S4,  Contaliiiu- 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 


FLOWER  SEEDS, 


TREE  SEEDS,  GRASS  SEEDS,  &c. 

Orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  the  MAYFIjOWER  POTATO,  should  be  sent  in  at  once. 


The  ACCURATE  WATCH 

Made  to  use,  keep  time,  and  not  break  down.  Stem  Winder, 
Stem  Setter.  German  Silver.  Case  Nickel-plated.  Price 
$10,  delivered.  Circulars  free. 

CUMMINGS  &  to.,  88  Dey  Street,  New  York. 

ONE  TRIAL  OF  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 
wltli  tBe 

_ TBADF. _ 

A.S.T.  Cfi 

MARK 

BLACK  TIF  ON  THEM,  will  convince 
Parents  of  tbeir  'VALLE. 


The  Estev  Oboan  helps 
to  make  many  thousand 
homes  happy  during  the 
long  Winter  evenings.  Send  for  an  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  containing  a  variety  of  Elegant  designs.  It  will 
be  mailed  free. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.. 

Bkattleboko,  'Vt. 

H.WJ0HNS’ 


-■WH® 

LIQUID  PAINTS, 

Asbestos  Roofing, 

“  Steam  Packing, 

“  Mill  Board, 

“  BoilerCoverings, 

“  Building  Felt, 

FIRE  PROOF  SHEATHING,  COATINGS,  CEMENTS,  &c. 
DESCMPTIVE  PEICE  list  and  SAMPLES  SENT  EEEE. 

H.  Ill  JOHNS  M'F'G  00,07  Uen  Une,  N.  I 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERS  Ihroughout  Ihe  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-1878. 


CORN 

HiLLiBI 

{■Wood’s  Patent.) 
ill  shell  one  bushel  of 
Corn  in  4  minutes. 
Write  for  circulars  and  full 
particulars  to  manufacturers, 
Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel  Co» 

LEHIGHTON,  PA. 


Pat.  Channel  Can  Creamery. 

Used  in  Dairies  now  all  over  the  U.  S. 
Makes  more  Butter  than  any  other  process. 
Our  Testimonials  in  circulars  are  vouchers. 
We  furnish  Churns,  Butter  'Workers,  etc. 
First  order  at  wholesale  where  we  have  no 
agents— Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 
WM.  E.  LINCOLN  CO.,  Warren,  Mass. 


Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  and  Currants.  H 
Newest  and  Best  Varieties,  g^Descriptlve  Cata-  H 
logue  free.  ■ 

JOSEPH  D.  FITTS,  Providence,  B.  1.  g 

KIEFFEU  PEAR80 
POCKLINCTON  GRAPES. 

Plnnts  for  Sale  Cheap,  For  prices  address. 

THE  HAMMOND  NURSERIES,  Geneva,  N.  Yl 

SOUllEGAN  RASPBERRY  PLAINTS. 

200,000  first  class  Gregg  and  Souhegan  Raspberry 
plants  at  low  prices.  Special  rates  for  3,000  or  more. 

C.  C.  HART,  Southington,  Ct. 

MATTHEWS’  DRILL 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  he  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  showing  improvements  for 
1883.  Made  only  by  T.  B.  E'VERETT  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Evekett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass. 

HOME 

Insurance  Co.  of  New  Yort 

Office,  No.  119  BROADWAY. 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEMI-AHNOAL  STATEMENT, 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on 
the  First  day  of 

JAMUARY,  1884. 

CASH  CAPITAL, . $3,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,497,63-1  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims,  327,877  04 
Net  Surplus,  .  , .  1,667,240  07 

CASH  ASSETS, . $7,492,751  11 

CIIAS.  .1.  MARTIN,  President. 
I).  A.  HEAl.D,  Vice-Pres’t. 

J.  W.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

T.  B.  GKLKNE.  (,  ^  , 

W.  L.  BIGELOW',  1  Ass’t  Ssec’s. 

SWIM  ENUINE. 

y  The  best  self-regnlnting  Wind 
Mill  known.  Agents  wanted. 
Send  stamp  for  new  catalogue. 
Address, 

HSECULES 
Wind  Engine  Co., 

Worcester,  ]>Iass. 
Mention  this  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  1804.  KO  1>ATENT  t  KO  PAY  f 

obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices,  Com¬ 
pounds,  Deei^ns  and  Labels*  All  preli¬ 
minary  examinatioiiB  aa  to  patentability 
of  inventions  free.  Our*‘  Guido  forObtaln- 
int:  Patents  ”  la  sent  free  everywhere. 

Address  LOUIS  BAOUER  Si  €0.,  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

WASHlNG'l'O.N,  D.  C* 

AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL  THE  NEW  BOOK. 

FARMING  TELLS  HOW  TO 

Cultivate  all  Farm  Crops 
FOR  iu  the  Best  Mauiier:  Breed, 

D  D  ID  C  0  T  Feed  and  Care  for  Stock, 
0^11  Or  I  I  Grow  Fruit,  Manage  Farm 

Business  ;  Make  Homes 
Happy.  hIoW  TO  MARE  MONEY  ON  THE 
FARM.  Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy.  860  Pages. 
140  Illustrations.  Write  for  full  description  to 
J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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iATALO^ 


FLOWERSEEOa 


PLANTS, BULBS, 


FORTHE  AND  GARDEN* 


REQU1S1X££ 


_  Established  .1845. 

300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

150  pages,  and  a  Beantiful  Colored  Plate  of 
Flowers,  tells  what,  when,  and  how  to  plant,  and  is 
full  of  information  invaluable  to  all  Interested  in  garden¬ 
ing.  Mailed  fok  three  two-cent  stamps,  to  cover 
postage. 

Bliss’s  Illustrfjteil  Potato  Catalogue.— Con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  5D0  varieties  of  Potatoes,  embracing  several 
new  and  very  promising  varieties  with  explicit  directions 
for  culture,  and  mucii  otber  valuable  information  re¬ 
specting  this  indispensable  esculent.  10  cents. 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 

A  beautifully  Illustrated  Montlily  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  (larden.  Valuable  Premiums  given  to 
each  Subscriber.  $1.00  per  year,  3  months  trial 
trip,  S3  cts.  Sample  copy  and  Premium  List  free.  Do., 
with  Colored  Plate,  10  cts. 

Purchasers  orderiua:  seeds  to  the  value  of 
Five  Dollars  in  one  order,  will  be  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  the  American  Garden  for  one  year. 


NOVELTIES  FOR  1884. 

O  Peas  Until  Frost. 

Bliss’s  Abundance  Pea*  90  pods  counted  on  a 
sing^le  plant. — Very  productive,  15  to  38  Inches  liigh,  re^ 
quires  no  brushing.  Second  Early.  Excellent  quality.  25 
cents  per  packet,  6  packets  $1.00. 

Bliss Bverbearing^  Pea. — A  perpetual  bearer  yields 
ing  a  full  crop  until  frost ;  an  excellent  late  variety,  18 
to  24  inches  high,  requires  no  brushing.  Peas  1  f-S5 
inches  in  circumference.  Immensely  productive. 
25  cents  per  packet,  5  packets  $1.00, 

Bliss’s  American  ■%Vonder. — The  best  and  earliest 
variety  grown.  Very  dwarf,  excellent  flavor.  20  cents  per 
pkt.,40  cents  perpint,  75  cents  per  quart,  post-paid. 

N.  B. — These  three  varieties  will  give  you  peas  through  the 
entire  season  until  frost. 

American  Champion  Watermelon. — The  best 
eating  and  best  shipping  melon  grown.  More  productive 
than  any  other  sort.  25  cents  per  packet,  6  packets  $1.00. 
Cardinal  Tomato. — Handsomest  variety  grown  ;  brIU 
linnt  cardinal  color  inside  and  out,  no  green  core,  and  few 
seeds;  early,  solid,  good  keeper.  25  cents  per  packet,  5  packets 
$1.00.  ■^Vbite  Plume  Celery. — The  most  ornamental 
and  easiest  variety  grown,  requiring  no  banking  to  blanch. 
Crisp,  solid  and  nutty.  60  cents  per  packet.  Colden  Heart 
Ccttuce. — Heads  large,  firm  and  solid,  with  golden  yellow 
heart;  stands  hot  weather  wonderfully;  very  handsome,  crisp 
and  brittle.  25  cents  per  packet,  5  packets  $1.00.  Orange 
Cream  Rluskmelon. — Deep  salmon  color,  of  excellent 
flavor,  very  aromatic;  25  cents  per  packet,  5  packets  $1.00. 
Early  Genesee  Sweet  Com. — Extra  early,  superior 
quality  ;  ears  large;  very  productive,  25  cents  per  packet,  6 
pickets  $1.00, 

i^“One  packet  of  each  of  the  above,  amounting  to 
and  Gardeners*  lOand  Book  telling  how  to 
plant  them,  forSl.’^S  Order  IV’O'W  and  have  on  hand 
when  you  want  to  plant.  For  complete  list,  see 
Q^Bliss’s  Illustrated  IVovelty  Cist  for 
which  contains  description  of  all  the  newest  and 
choicest  Elowers»  Vegetables*  Cereals*  Frpits* 
E’lants*  drc.«  <ke.  I^Iailed  to  all  free. 


IB.  M.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  Street,  New  Vork 


HA!iSELL?^“""‘  and  most 


_  valo&ble  Raspberry, 
large,  bright  erlmson,  very  Arm, 
produetive,  extra  hardy  Korth  and. 
South.  EARLY  UARYEST,  tbo 
L  earliest  and  most  profitable  Blneh-^ 
Perry.  ATLANTIC&DANIEL 
^BOOPiE  Strawberries.  Sendfor 
ufuU  particulars  ;  mailed  free. 
'^largest  and  best  stock  o/ Strawberries, 
/Raspberries,  blackberries,  Oooseber* 
ries,  Currants,  and  Grapes  in.  £r.,S^. 

Also,  Fruit  Trees  and  Nnt-boarlng 
_  ’^Tt^s^ind.uding  Kiefferand  LeConts 

Pears,  the  new  Peaches— Japan  Cianf  Chestnut,  «£c.  Pichly 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  honest  descriptions,  truthfulplctures, 
and  fair  prices,  free.  It  tells  what  to  plant,  how  to  plant,  and 
how  to  get  and  grow  Fmlt  Tree®  and  Phmts  |  the  finest  and  most 
useful  catalogue  of  the  kind  p'^lished. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey, 
Introducer  Cuthbert  Baspberry  and  Manchester  Strawberry*  ' 


For  1884  Is  an  Elegant  Book  of  160  Pages, 
Two  Colored  Plates  of  FliOWERS  and 
Vegetables,  and  more  than  1000  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  choicest  Flowers,  Plants  and 
VEGETABIjES,  and  Directions  for 
Growing.  It  is  handsome  enough  for  the- 
Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present. 
Send  on  your  name  and  Postoffice  address, 
with  10  cents,  and  we  'n'ill  send  you  a  copy, 
post-paid.  This  is  not  a  quarter  of  its  cost. 
It  is  printed  in  both  English  and  German. 
If  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  the 
10  cents.  VICK’S  SEEDS  AEE  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WOELD.  The  Floral  Guide  will 
tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

VICK’S  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine, 
32  Pages,  a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number 
and  many  fine  Engravings.  Price  $1.25  a. 
year ;  Five  Copies  for  $5.  Specimen  num¬ 
bers  sent  for  10  cents ;  3  trial  copies  25  cts. 


Y, 


TRY  DRIER’S  QARDEN 

SEEDS 

L  which  h  ave  been  planted  by 
\  some  growers  for  45  years. 
1  They  do  not  have  the  larg- 
J  estSeed  farms,  warehouses 
lor  business  in  the  country, 
,/nordothey  offer  fictitiously 
jrvalued  collections  of  Seeds, 
^containing  varieties  of  httie 
"value  to  the  planter.  They  cater 
_  .0  the  practical  consumer  who 
^mshes  valuefor  the  moneyexpended, 
Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1884,  offering 
everything  for  the  Garden  and  Farm,  mailed  free. 

IIICMDV  A  nDCeO  SEED  GROWER, 
U£§mSiI  Ab  UilCCIl  PHILADELPHIA. 


GOOD  SEEDS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

IE.  A.  REEVES  &  CO.’S | 

OLD  ESTABLISHED 

Seed  Warehouse, 

68  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds, 

^RUE  and  GENUINE.  PRESH  and  RELIABLE. 

One  of  the  oldest  Seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mall,  postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garden  Seeds  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted.”— Eds.  American  Agrimlturist, 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetables  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free, 

Addresr  WM.  ANDERSON, 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

LITTLE  &  BALLANTYNE, 
Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen,  Carlisle,  England. 

Samples,  Prices,  and  Catalogues  free  on  application. 


CIBLEY’S  tested  CEEDS. 

Foe  all  Climates,  g  Foe  all  Soils,.  ^^All  Plants. 
Every  Sack  tested  for  vitality.  Every  variety  tested  in  Trial  Grounds  for 
purity  and  value. 

Catalogue  and  Peice  List  of  vegetable,  flower  ana  field  seeds  of  all  tested' 
valuable  varieties  ;  free  on  ajiplication. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  ill. 


OUE  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  GAEDEN,  FIELD  AND  FLOWEE  SEEDS 

^lli  be  inaiied  I’ree  td  all  appMc&hts.  and  to  tustotnerS  of  last  year  without  ordering  It.  It  is  a  beautiful  book,  full 
of  illustrations,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  for  the  Gardener  and  1  armer.  We  warrant  our  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds  to  be  fresh,  and  true  to  name,  and  in  quality  equal  to  any  sold.  Our  collection  of  Vegetable  Seed 

is  one  of  the  most  extensive  to  be  found  In  America.  ... 

Gardeners  and  others  desiring  Pure  and  Good  Seed  should  send  for  our  hook  at  once.  Compare  our  prices 
before  buying.  We  offer  all  kinds  of  Seed  Drills,  Firefly  Plows,  Gem  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  etc. ,  at 
special  rates  to  gardeners  and  large  growers..  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  Catalogue  before  buying  Seeds  or 
tdois  MENDENHALli  &  CO.,  78  East  Market  tet.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


lAflA  STE A WBERRT  PLANTS,  Including  all 
the  best  leading  varieties.  Manchester, 
Bidwell.^etc.,  at  low  rates.  Also  Small  Fruit  Trees  and 
Plants  iiy  mall.  Address  CHAS.  BLACK.  &  BBO„  Village 
Nurseries,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. _ 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOGUE  of  New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1884  will  be  ready  In  February  with  a  colored  Plate. 

It  Is  full  In  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse 
and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers  ;  to  others.  10  cts  ;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds.  Roses,  Orchids,  Fruits, 
etc., gratis,  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  VEGETABLES  A  SPECIALTY. 

My  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1884  will  be  sent  Free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last 
season  need  not  write  for  it.  All  seed  sent  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name,  so  far, 
that  should  It  prove  otherwise,  I  agree  to  refill  the  order 
gratis.  My  collection  of  vegetable  seed  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  to  be  found  in  any  American  catalogue,  and_a  large 
part  of  it  Is  of  my  own  growing.  As  the  original  intro- 
ilncer  of  Eclipse  Beet,  Early  Ohio  and  Burbank 
Potatoes,  Marblehead  Early  Corn,  the  Hubbard 
Sqnash,  Marblehead  Cabbage,  and  a  score  of  other 
new  Vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public.  In  the 
gardens  and  on  the  farms  of  those  who  plant  my 
seed  will  be  found  my  best  advertisement® 

JAMES  J.  H.  GRECIORV.  Marblehead,  Masa. 


SEEDS 


RELIABLE  SEE  D  s.— Everything  for  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

Our  new  Catalogue  for  1884  mailed  free  to  all  who  apidy,  containing  list  of 
1000  varieties  of  seeds.  Send  your  name  for  a  copy.  The  Canadian  Mail  oringa. 
our  Seeds  to  your  door. 

Jc^tfrm-PEARCE,  WELD  &.  CO.,  London,  Canada.. 
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MAUI  pigAre  the  Best 

SEEDS 


1,300  varieties, 
iJOO  illustrations. 
Send  address  on  a 
postal  card  before 
buying  anywhere. 
It  will  save  you 
nsoiiey  and  you 
ouiglit  to  have  it. 


mPHILI,  iiOe-CASTSIEPliS! 

[BATE  TIME,  MOHEY, 
AND  SEED. 


Sows  4  to  6  acres  far  more  evenly 
thaa  by  baud  or  any  other 
method.  Price,  $6. 

For  above  Seed  Catalogue  and 
Circular  of  these  wonderful  labor- 
saving  seed  sowers,  address, 


BEMSON,  MAULE  &  CO., 

139  &  131  S.  Front  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Will  be  mailed  SBEE  *©  all  applicants  and  to 
■  customers  of  last  9  li£6  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  InvalMalile  to  all. 

D.M.  FERRY  S  CO.“!iS. 


ARE-THE-BEST, 

WARRANTED^tQ^GIVE-SATlSFACTION  1 

OR-MONEY^RETURNED/SPEGIAL- 

INDUCEMENTS-FaR-MARKET-GARDNERS. 

OUR-VALUABLE-DATALDGUE-OF- 

ia2*PABE5*FREE-TQ-ALL. 


"WM.  H.  SMITH, 

(Late  of  the  firm  of  HENRV  A.  DREER.). 

WAREHOUSE,  1018  MARKET  ST., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Smith’s  Seed  Catniosrue  for  1884,  containing  all  the 
Tiest  leading  varieties  of  fresh  and  reliable  Flower, 
TeEOtable  and  Field  Seeds,  also  Implements  and 
G-arden  Reduisltes?  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

■CORNISH’S  CELEBR  TED  ORANGE 
COUNTY  SEEDS. 

■'  a'BU'E  AND  ISENUINB. 

FRESH  AND  REEIABEE. 

Merchants,  Market  Gardeners  and  Farmers  save  money 
i  M  sending  for  our  catalogue  of  seeds.  Our  Descriptive 
mtalogue  contains  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  garden 
leeds  in  circulation. 

New  vegetablea  a  specialty, 

W.  H.  CORNISH  &  CO.. 

19  Golden  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

THE  VERY  BEST  OF 

Oarden  Seeds 

:fREE  BY  MAIL 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM 
AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES. 

■Warranted  to  Grow,  or  money  refunded.  Market 
■.■-«ardeners,  and  all  readers  of  the  American  Aari^ulturist, 
'Who  want  good  seeds  in  large  or  small  quantities,  are  re- 
<^ueBted  to  send  for  my  Catalogue  for  1884.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing— the  Deacon  says  it  is  worth  all  It  costs. 

JOSEPH  HARPIS, 

tlWoreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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WELCOME  OATS. 

As  claimed  by  us  last  year,  the  WELCOME  OATS  have  proved,  beyond  all  doubt, 
to  be  the  benvlest,  liHiidsomest  and  most  i>roductive  variety  ever 
introduced.  In  order  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  tested  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
we  sold  them  last  season  only  in  2  oz.  packages,  and  distributed  grratuitously 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand  small  sample  packets. 

To  award  the  prizes  for  the  largest  yields  and  best  heads  was  such  a  difBcult  task  that 
it  was  necessary  to  call  upon  some  disinterested  and  well-known  judges.  Dr.  George 
Thubber,  of  The  American  Agriculturist,  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Judges,  and  by  his  report  it  will  he  seen  that  there  were  1078  duly  authenticated 
reports  competing  for  the  prizes  on  yields,  and  526  competitors  for  prizes  on  best  heads  of 
oats.  Besides  these,  we  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  telling  of  the  success  of  the  free- 
trial  packets.  Ten  und  three « fourths  measured  bushels,  weighing 
Four  Ifundred  and  Seventy-three  and  one-half  pounds  (473^ 
lbs.)  were  raised  from  one  two-ounce  package  of  the  Oats.  That  7576 
ounces  of  clean  Oats  could  be  raised  fk'om  S  ounces  of  seed,  would  certainly  be 
beyond  belief,  were  it  not  on  the  sworn  statement  of  a  well-known  man,  whose  word  is 
beyond  question— and  that  others  in  various  sections  have  also  made  most  enormous  yields. 
The  IMMENSE  I»KOI>lJCTIVENESS  of  THE  WELCOME  OATS  is 
explained  by  their  wonderful  stooling  (often  40  to  75  stalks /roTn  a  single  <p-ain),  the 
great  size  of  the  heads,  and  the  heavy  weight  of  the  grain.  [The  accompanying  illustration 
represents  a  single  stool  of  Burpee's  Welcome  Oats — 76  stalks  grown  from  one  seed.] 

TiSi?  WEI  Grow  five  to  six  feet  high,  with  strong,  straight 

I  nC  wVbLwUiwifa  Un  B  ^  straw*,  W’ell-supporting  the  enormous  heads,  and  not 
liable  to  be  prostrated  by  wind  or  rain.  The  heads  are  very  large  and  handsome,  branching 
freely  on  all  sides,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty-three  inches  in  length.  The  grain  is  remarkablv 
large  and  handsome,  very  plump  and  full,  with  thin,  white,  close-fitting  husks.  They  weigh 
47  to  51i  LBS.  PER  MEASURED  BUSHEL. 

No  improved  variety  of  grain  ever  introduced  has  had  such  strong  testimony  as  to  super¬ 
lative  merit.  Every  one  sowing  the  WELCOME  OATS  this  season  can  certainly  feel 
assured  that  they  are  by  nil  odds  the  Hest  and  Most  Productive  Variety 
in  the  World.  Their  uniform  success  in  every  part  of  the  country  proves  their  general 
adaptability  to  our  varied  climate,  while  their  early  maturity  renders  them  specially 
valuable.  They  ripen  a  w’eek  to  two  weeks  ahead  of  other  Oats,  and  on  this  account  yield 
splendid  crops,  even  in  the  extreme  South. 

Every  Farmer  and  Planter  will w’ant  the  WELCOME  OATSs  and  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  this  season  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  entire  crop  for  seed,  at  nigh  prices. 

Cents  per  packet;  75  Cents  per  lb.;  3  lbs.  for  $2.00,  postpaid. 

D  Peek,  $3.00;  Bushel  (32  lbs.)  $10.00.  Each  peck  and 
bushel  bag  is  secured  by  our  Leaden  ^eal,  and  W’arranted  to  contain  genuine 

seal  is  unbroken.  Every  \  CASS4  PRIZES 

chaser  is  entitled  to  compete  for  180^^. 

We  desire  to  ascertain  the  heaviest  yield  that  can  be  produced  from  one  bushel  of  WEL¬ 
COME  OATS.  Even  those  who  do  not  win  a  prize  will  be  more  than  repaid  for  any  extra 
cultivation, by  the  increased  yield  and  the  high  prices  sure  to  be  obtained  for  these  Oats,  for  seed. 
$J.nn  LAKOEST  YIELBS  FROM  ONE  BUSHEL.  First 

^H-UU  Prize,  for  the  largest  quantity  raised  from  one  of  seed,  $100  ;  Second, 

Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Prizes^  each  $50  Cash;  Seventh 
and  £is:hth  Prizes,  each  $d5. 

itIOn  FOR  LAROEST  YIELBS  FROM  ONE  PECK.  First  Prize, 
$50;  Second,  $25;  Third,  $20;  Fourth,  $15;  Fifth,  $10. 

^Qfl  IN  PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  BEST  HEARS  OF  OATS.  First 
^OU  Prize,  for  the  heaviest  and  best  six  heads,  $25;  Second,  $20;  Third, 
$15;  Fourth  and  Fifth  Prizes,  $10  each. 

The  WELCOME  OATS  (except  small  lots  by  mail),  are  sold  only  in  sealed  lags, 
containing  onepeck  (price,  $3.00y  and  one  bushel  (price,  §10.00).  In  each  bag  is  an  envelope, 
containing  a  competition  card,  w’nich  entitles  the  purchaser  to  compete  for  the  bushel  or  peck 
prizes,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for  the  prizes  on  heads.  This  card  bears  out  facsimile  signa¬ 
ture,  and  must  bo  returned  with  the  report,  thus  showing  at  once  that  the  competitor 
obtained  seed  of  WELCOME  OATS  from  us  this  year,  1884. 

CAUTION!— The  wonderful  yields,  fine 
quality  and  universal  success  attending  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  BURPEE^S  WELCOME 
©ATS,  may  induce  unprincipled  parlies  to 
palm  off  other  Oats  for  WEL¬ 
COME.  4®“We  send  out  no 
travelers  to  sell  these  Oats  at 
retail;  but  we  al!(ow  agents  and 
clubs  a  discount  m  lots  of  five 
bushels  or  five  pecks— each  bushel 
and  each  peck,  however,  is  put  up 
in  sealed  bags,  with  our  name  on 
the  leaden  seal.  Please  examine 
this  before  purchasing  from  any 
unknown  parties. 

Large  Illustrated  Poster 

And  circular  combined,  telling  all 
about  THE  WELCOME 
OATS,  with  all  the  prize  reports 
and  many  testimonials,  together 
with  Burpee's  Abrldired 
Catalogue  of  New  and 
Standard  Seeds  will  be  sent 
FREE  on  application. 

Address  plainly, 


ATLEE  BURPEE  A 


/#' il®' 

Warranted  toContai  n 

INE  BUSHEL 

Welcome  oats 

is  UNBROKEt^' 

PRICE  $10.00 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWERS 


Greenhau$a  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 
Climbing  r«f,e*,mcludmg’  23  kinds  of  the  ' 
ITm  Clematis,  a  full  assortment  of  both, 
Slower  and  Vegetable  SEEDS,  Apple, 

Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry,  Grape,  ^ 

'  ■"  ■■  fkuIts.  . 


'  Your  choice  of  4, 

BT- SIXTY  ©IhSJLS 

^ all  labeled,  as  follows:  12  Fuchsias,  $1;  121 
^Geraniums,  $1;  10  Phloxes,  $1;  12  Camatione, 
!l ;  lb  Hardy  Catalpa,^!  \  12  Chry8anthemuins,^\, ; 

12  ROSESbSwS! 


and  AIiL  other 

SOO  Acres.  30th  Year. 

21  filreenhonses. 

A  bsautiftd  Catalofrueof 
over  100  pages,  free.  A 

Mid  Fay's  Sete~ProK^~M~CurranU  'cents.'  '  The  price  Qf 

ABOVE  SIX  WORTH  only  S3.50  bWaV 

Hundreds  of  other  thiners  cheap;  many  new  and  rare.  Safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  A  PREMIUM  given  with  every  order  amounting-  to  S 1  or  moi 


The  famous  Kieffer 
brid.  Pear,  §1 ;  LeCont 
Feor,  Sl.OO;  Champion 
Quince,  TSctS.;  Japanese 
Dwarf  Chestnut,  fruit  im« 
menseiy  larg-e  and  sweet, 
50c.;  ifuZberrt/,  hardy 

as  the  oak,  vory  productive^  25c 


Tuberoses,  $1;. 
12  Gladiolus, 
11;  lb  Verbs* 
nos,  $1 ;  15 
Basket  or 
Bedding 
PZan<s,$l; 
30  Packg’s 
of  Choice 
'Floxcer  Seed, 

,  '$1;  40  Sweet 
Chestnuts,  $1; 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 


STKAAYBIEIIRY 
and  KASPBERRY 

Oder,  Jas.  Vick;  Big  Bob,  J. 

Orient ;  all  the  best  new  and  old  kinds, 
liance  and  all  new  and  hest  liaspherrles.  Kieffer  and  Le 
Conte  Pears.  Scions  in  quantity  at  low  figures.  Currants, 
Grape-vines,  Trees,  &c.  Send  for  list. 

J.  C.  GIBSON,  Woodbury,  N.  J, 


PLANTS 

Legal  Tender,  Jas.  Vick;  Big  Bob,  J.  Queen,  Manchester, 
old  kinds.  Early  Prolific,  Be- 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c..  A  superior 
stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  both  new  and  old,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Catalogues  Free.  Address 

lEVIHG  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 


78 


AMEEIOAjST  ageicultueist, 


[Febiiuaey. 


?TE.EES 


.—SPRING— 1884. 

owisthe  time  to  prepare  yourl 
orders  for  NEW  and  RARE 
Fruit  and  ornamental  Shi-iibs, 

Evergreens,  Roses,  Vines, 

Etc.  Besides  many  Desirable  Novelties  ;  Tve  Oder  the 
largest  and  most  complete  general  Stock  nf  Fruit  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees  in  the  United  States.  Abridged  Catalogue 
mailed  free.  Address,  EEIiWANGER  &  BARRY, 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREE  EEA.NTERS 

Seed  and  Trees  by  mail,  Warranted  Genuine  and  Fresh. 
At  the  following  prices  : 

8,000  Catalpa  Sepecosa  Seed  $1.00 

1,000  Catalpa  (Tea’s  .Japan)  Seed  1.00 

2,000  Russian  Mulberry  Seed  1.00 

50  Catalpa  Sepecosa  Trees,  1  year  old  1.00 

25  Catalpa  (Tea’s  Japan).  1  year  old  1.00 

25  Russian  Mulberry  Trees,  1  year  old  1.00 

Six  dollars'  worth  of  any  of  the  above  sent  by  express  on 
reeeipt  of  $5.00.  Address  J>.  C.  BURSON  &■  CO., 
(Catalpa  Grove  Fruit  Farm.)  Topeka,  Kan. 

WILSON  JUNIOR  PEDIGREE 

BLACKBERRY. 

The  LARGEST.  BEST,  and 
MOST  PKOOTJCTIVE  Early  Black¬ 
berry,  3w  inches  around,  from 
seed  of  selected  Wilson’s 
Early. 

KIEFPEE  HTBEID 

Pear  Trees. 
100,000 

Peach  Trees. 

Strawberries, 
Raspberries, 

Grapes,  &c.,  &:e. 
Catalogue  with  ILI  i)  lit  1.’ 
Colored  Elates  J-  -EYJ— iJii. 

WNI.  PARRY, 

PARRY  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


^mall  Fruit  Plants. 


Proposes  to  sell  out  his 
large  stock  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  including  perhaps 
the  greatest  number  of 
fine  currant  bushes  in  the 
country.  Statements  of 
Interest  to  the  fruit-growing  public  will  also  be  made.  Cata¬ 
logue  sent  free.  Address, 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


E.P.R0E 


FAIRVIEW  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 
250,000  handsome  Peach  Trees. 
K-ieflfer  Pear  Trees.  .Millions  of  Fruit 
and  Ornameutal  Trees.  35  Acres  Big 
Berries— Old  Iron  Clad,  Manchester,  Big 
Bob,  and  all  others.  Catalogues  free. 
Address  J.  PERKINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


BERRY  Plants  hy  mail  or  ^press  at  oneJialf 


Agents'  prices,  BIO  Strawberries, 
KaspoerrieSjCurrants, Black-  MDC  PAD^IITin 
berries  and  New  Strawberry  illnOaLsHnrikLU 
A  perfect  Hoicering  Seedling  of  Crescent, Vihicll  it  far  snr. 
passesin  form^sizejirmnessikhigh.  flavor,  FuUdescrin’n 
in  free  catalpyiie.  HALE  BROS.,  So.GlaPtrjnbury.  Ct 


EW 


The  moKt 
profitable 
__  market 
STKA^’BEHllY;  Large,  brilliant 
deep  crimson ;  exceptionally  firm.  The 
best  shipping  xariety.  Full  account  free 
by  mail.  Extensive  stock  of  SMAIjI* 
Fruits,  embracing  all  the  new  lead¬ 
ing  specialties  and  old  favorites.  All 
plants  well-grown  and  carefully  packed 
under  direct  supervision  of  pro¬ 
prietor.  Catalogue,  with  superbly  col¬ 
ored  i)lates  and  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  tree.  \Vm.  F.  Bassett,  Ham- 
moutou.  N.  J.  Introducer  of  Atlantic, 


Great  Northern  and  Southern  Nurseries. 

Catalogues  gratis,  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with 
much  valuable  information.  For  Spring  of  1884,  8(X),000  No. 
1  Peach  trees,  all  the  new  and  old  Standard  varieties.  100,000 
Apple  trees  largely  of  the  new  long  keeping  varieties.  Kie¬ 
fer  and  Leconte  Pears,  with  a  fullline  of  Nursery  Stock  at 
lotv  prices.  RANDOLPH  PETERS.Wilmington,  Delaware. 

THS  BINGES  &  GONARB  GO'S 

BEACTIFXJI.  EYEE-BLOOSUNG 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  eO  LARGE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  WeCIVE  A  WAY, in  Premi¬ 
ums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES  than  most  estab¬ 
lishments  grow.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for  imme¬ 
diate  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpaid, to  any  post-office. 

5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled, for  SI  5 
l2forS2;  IDforSS;  26forS4;  3SforS5;  75  for 
*10;  lOOforSIS.  Our  NEW  C\}lO complete 
Trealiseon  the  Rose,  70  pp,  eleqantly  illustrated 

■=  THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO.„'  „ 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co., 

PHE  NEW  POTATO 

quality,  most  produc- 
Lve,  265  1b8.  fjrown  from  one.  FORD’S  EARLY  SWEET 
lORN,  earliest,  sweetest  and  best.  All  kinds  Small  Fruits, 
larly  Colton  Apple,  best  quality,  hardy  in  Wis.  For  our  1884 
■aictloffue  address,  FRANK  FORD  &  SON.,  fiavenna,  Ohio. 


I  Th/s  new  work  of  250  pages,  beautifully  bound  in  doth,  containing  a  steel  portrait  of\ 
the  author,  and  embracing  within  its  scope  : 


issssss. 

Popular  Bulbs  and  their  Oulture.—Window  Gardening,  and  Care  of  Plants  in  Rooms. 

^  — Propagation  of  Plants. — Rose  Growing  in  Winter. — Green-house  Structures,  and 
Modes  of  Heating. — Formation  and  Renovation  of  Lawns. — Onion  Growing. —  How 
to  Raise  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower.— On  the  Growing  and  Preserving  of  Celery.— 
^^SStrawberry  Culture. — Root  Crops  for  Farm  Stock. — Culture  of  Alfalfa  or  Lucerne. — 
^^^Manures  and  their  Modes  of  Application. —  Market  Gardening  around  New  York.— 

^^The  Use  of  tlie  Feet  in  Sowing  and  Planting,  &c.,  &c.  ^ 

We  will  send,  Tvithout  chargee, 
to  all  purchasers  of  our 


COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS, 


which  we  call 


MeNDEBSUN'S  GAtpEN  OF  NdVELT^ 


I  Being  an  assortment  of  all  the  really  meritorious  and  distinct  novelties  of  the  season,  ONE  PACKET  of  HAfiir, 

IN  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  the  assortment  comprises : 

llvory  Pod  Wax  Beans,  early  and  productive.“CanadlanWonder  Beans,  late;  large  pods.— Golden  Refugee 
I  Beans,  fine  for  pickling.— Premier  Cabbage,  earliest  in  cultivation.— Henderson’s  Early  Summer  Cabbage, 
I  largest  and  best  early  sort.— Henderson’s  Selected  Uatc  Flat  Hutch  Cabbage,  heads  of  immense  size.  Netted 
I  Savoy  Cabbage,  leaves  heavily  curled.— Henderson’s  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  earliest  and  best;  certain 
I  to  head.— Henderson’s  White  Plume  Celery,  grandest  novelty  of  the  year ;  stalks  and  leaves  pure  white,  crisp 
I  and  of  delicious  walnut  flavor.  Its  special  value  is  that  it  does  not  need  earthing  up  to  blanch  it  to  render  it  fit  for 
J  the  table.— Clarke’s  Pink  Celery,  finest  of  its  class.— Squantum  Sugar  Corn,  very  sweet ;  4  to  s  ears  on  a  stalk. 
I  —Amber  Cream  Sugar  Corn,  rich  and  tender.— Marblehead  Early  Sugar  Com,  earliest  of  all.— Green  Pro* 
lllfic  Cucumber,  best  pickling  variety.— Salamander  Lettuce,  best  summer  sort.— Yellow  Seeded  Butter  Let- 
I  tuce,  large  and  crisp.— California  Nectar  Muakmelon,  of  most  delicious  flavor.— Montreal  Market  Muskmelon, 
I  attains  20  lbs.  and  upward.— Netted  Gem  Muskmelon,  very  early ;  flavor  rich  and  sugary.— Scaly  Bark  Water- 
I  melon,  flesh  crimson;  best  quality.— Yellow  Globe  Onion,  our  own  selection. — Dwarf  Prolific  Okra,  grow’s 
I  only  4  feet  high.— First  of  All  Pea,  earliest  variety ;  richest  flavor.— Minimum  Pea,  grows  only  6  inches  high. — 
I  John  Bull  Pea,  blue  wrinkled  variety.— Vanguard  Potato,  (one  tuber);  ten  days  earlier  than  Early  Rose.— Golden 
I  Dawn  Pepper,  bright  yellow;  distinct.— Long  Standing  Spinach,  remains  long  time  before  running  to  seed. — 
I  Perfect  Gem  Squash,  good  for  summer  or  winter  use.— Cardinal  Tomato,  brilliant  red ;  appears  as  if  varnished.— 
IFoYorlte  Tomato,  dark  red  and  solid.--Moyflower  Tomato,  very  early;  bright  red. — Early  Purple  Top 
I  Munich  Turnip,  earliest  of  all ;  flesh  very  white.— Snow-white  Turnip,  new  oblong ;  early,  splendid  for  table.— 
j  New  Mediterranean  Winter  Wheat,  enormous  yielder, 

IN  NEW  and  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  the  variety  embraces 

I  Victoria  Aster, 'double  and  globular  ;  all  colors.— Balsam,  (extra  choice);  large  double  flowers,  mixed.— Calendula 
I  “Meteor.”  yellow ;  striped  orange. — New  Carmine  Candytuft,  vivid  carmine  blooms.— New  Cockscomb  “Gol- 
I  den  Beauty,”  blooms  of  the  richest  yellow. — Cocclnca  Indlco,  a  climbing  gourd  with  glossy  foliage  and  scarlet  fruit. 
I— Dianthus  Laclniatls,  beautiful  fringed  pink;  all  colors.— New  Ivy-Leaved  Cypress  Vine,  Ivy-leaved  foliage 
I  and  scarlet  flowers.— Eschscholtzia  Mandarin,  beautiful  variety  of  California  Poppy.— New  Double  Flowering 
I  Gaillardla,  new  double  variety;  all  colors,  fine  for  bouquets. — Godetla  “Lady  Albemarle,”  flowers  3  inches 
[across;  deep  crimson. —Marigold  “Gold  Striped,”  novel  and  distinct.— Mignonette  “Golden  Queen,’^  a 
I  mass  of  golden  yellow,  delicious  fragrance.— New  Spotted  Pansy,  flowers  of  largest  size  and  of  every  conceivable 
[color  and  marking.— Phlox  Drummondl  Grandlflora,  large  flowered  strain;  mixed.— New  Danish  Poppy, 
I  flov/ers  scarlet,  each  of  the  four  petals  stamped  with  a  white  spot. 

(5^“ At  our  catalogue  prices  the  Ncwancd  Rare  Seeds  named  above  would  cost 
i$7-SO)  but  which  we  deliver  without  charge  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on 
j  receipt  of  $5.00,  and  besides,  send  free,  a  copy  of  our  book,  “  Garden  and  Farm 
Topics,”  referred  to  above.  The  value  of  the  book  is  $1.50  ;  thus  we  offei  for 
\$5.00  goods  in  reality  costing  $5.00.  When  ordering,  remit  the  $5.00  by  Money 
Order,  Bank  Draft  or  Registered  Letter.  To  all  applicants  (whether  purchasers 
jof  this  Collection  or  not),  our  CATALOGUE  of  SEEDS  and  PLANTS  will  be  sent 


without  charge. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 


SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS, 
}  35  &  37  Cortiandt  St,  NEW 


lorists,B 

NEW  YORK.  I 

Bnadi 


1ANDRETH$’»s¥eMATAL0GUE 

“rtARDEHERS’  COMPAHIOH.” 

PR 


PRICE  10  CENTS.  The  most  complete  and  brilliantly  embellished  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
inibUshed,  costing-  fifteen  cents.  The  article  on  Market  Gardening  under  Glass  is  -worth 
twouty  times  the  price.  This  being  OUR  ONE  HUNOREOTH  YEAR,  we  publish  this 
Ornate  Guide  for  Garden  and  Farm.  To  all  sending  us  TEN  CENTS  in  stamps, 
we  mail  a  copy,  and  on  orders  for  Seed  will  give  credit  for  that  amount.  Address 

LANDRETH  &  Seed  Growers,  Lock  Box,Phila,Pa. 


BEST  market  pear. 

99,999  Peach  Trees.  All  b(Wt  raric- 
Hes  of  new  and  old  Strawberries,  Cur- 
ran^^Grapes^_^a^hemeSj^^c^_^_^^ 

EARLY  CLUSTER 

^et^Blaekherry,  early,  hardy,  good ; 

single  hill  yielded  13  quarts  at  one  pick¬ 
ing.  Send  tor  free  Catalogue. 

J.  S.  COIililNS,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


>  MANUFACTURED  AT  „||  | 

JHE  MICHIGAN  BASKET  FACTORY  OF 

A. -W.  'WEL.t-Sia:  COJ' 

I  _  .4  p 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRIGE.iliiijSiB.; 


Originating  and  Introducing  New 
V arieties  of  V egetables  a  Special¬ 
ty.  My  Catalogue  for  1884,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  Latest  Novelties  of 
Special  Merit  sent  Free, 

AABON  LOW,  Seed  Grower, 
Essex,  Mass. 


SbF)¥i',llAND  POTATO  ANNUAL  FREE.  Big 

Stock,  (juaiity  Good.  Prices  Low.  5,000 
Bus.  True  Learning— well  matured.  Newsorts 
■a.y'XRn.ttX'R  Gem  and  Early  I)awn.  Sam¬ 

ple  GEAiNS  of  each,  2c.  stamp.  Eaks.  25c.  each,  post-paid. 

ONIO'V  &  I  We  call  special  attention  to  our  superior 
CA  BBAGE.  i  strain  of  tliese  at  half  last  year’s  prices. 

l.IVINGSTON’S,  Seed  Growers,  Columbus,  O. 
Originators  of  the  Paragon,  Acme,  Perfection  &  Fayorite 
Tomatoes. 


SEEDS 

Warranted,  ' 

CHEAPEST 


and  best  in  the  world. 
None  as  good,  and  pure. 
Buy  direct  from  the  Grower. 
Expr.  or  Postage  paid  to  you. 
■,  20000  Gardeners  buy  and  plant  my 
)  Seeds.  My  new  beautiful  illusti-a- 
'  ted  Garden  Guides  cost  me  $2000., 
FREE  to  everybody.  Seeds  at  3c.. 
per  pkt.  Cheap  as  dirt  bv  oz.  &  Ib. 
Send  your  address  for  prettiest  FREE  BOOK 
printed.  K.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


SIff  C  ^  Large  GARDEN 
i&  Guide  describing  Cole's 

““  Reliable  Seeds  is  Mailed 

FREE  to  all.  We  offer  the  RMTEST 
A'ovelties  in  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn  and 
Oats,  and  the  Best  Collection  of  Vegetable, 
Flower,  Grass  and  Tree  Seed.  Everything  is  tested, 
<’^OT,Tr.  A,  RTtO..  Seedsmen.  PEUT.A.  IOWA 


STH'RT)  EARLY  MAMMOTH  DOUBLE- 
EARED  DENT  FIELD  CORN. 

CJCAJbvlN  Address  G.  A.  DEITZ,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 

BEST  OFFER  OF  ALL  !  ®u®‘'s?''posffi|e 

stamps  (no  8c.),  I  will  send  for  trial  13  papers  (JHOICEST' 
SEEDS  growth  of  ’83, 50  to  500  seeds  in  each,  and  an  elegant 
Colored  Plate  of  Pansies.  New  Diamond  Pansies,  iOaarieties, 
mixed,  largest  ever  offered  .•  Double  Aster,  12  cols.-.  Verbena 
from  100  kinds ;  Velvet  Flower,  8  cols.-.  New  Nicotiana  ; 
Chrvsanthemum,  8  var’s-  New  Emperor  Petnnla,  20var’s;- 
Hibiscus,  new  Dwarf  Candytuft :  Canterbury  Bell,  8  cols  ; 
Double  Portulaca,  8  cols-.  New  V.  Stock  ;  Clarkia,  10  vape. 
Catalogue,  free.  L.  W.  GOODELL,  Amherst,  MatMa. 


1884] 


AMEEIC./IE"  AGEICULTURIST. 


Y9 


0 

'  CATA] 


Tlorlont  V  litys, 


158  C'liamljers  Sstreet.  New  S'ork. 

SEEDS  forG.IKI)Ei\  and  PAIIM 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION. 


TION.  * 


Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Warrauted  true  to  name. 

o  w  e  s  t  1’  r  i  c  e  Ss  and 
Jiargest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties.  At 
dozen  rates,  free  by  mail. 
Special  attention  called 
to  Promisins  Novelties.  Send/or  I’rice-List.  Address, 
BUSH  «&  SON  &  MEISSNER,, 

BUSHBEBG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 


SRAPES 


GMPE 


1  Vines,  Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Easpberries,  <Sc.  Kleffer  &  LeOonte 
Pears.  Price  list /ree.  JoelHor- 
NRR  fe  Hon,  Merchantville.  N.  J. 


Established  1825. 

BEST  GAEBEF 

AT  LOW  FHICES. 


Catalogues  Eree, 


J.  BOEHIANO  A:  SON. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


flrjllllitftrrv  Plants  *  New  and  old,  medium  and  late 
UldUWCIIJ'  1  IdlllS  Those  will¬ 

ing  to  raise  Cranberries,  will  please  send  for  circular,  relat¬ 
ing  to  culture  and  planting,  soil,  etc.  F.  Trowbridge,  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.;  or  H.  H.  Olin,  Jewett,  Conn. 

Frosted  Natural  Peacli  Seed.  We  are  prepared  to 
supply  No.  1  Natural  Tenn.  Seed,  ready  for  planting  in 
spring,  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  in  lota  of  5  bushels  and  over  : 
Ijss  quantity,  $1.75^er  bushel.  Address, 


CHAS 


15  per  I 
BRO., 


Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown.N.  J. 


$1,000  for  Vegetables. 

I  hereby  offer  to  my  customers  a  thousand  dollars  in 
premiums  for  the  largest  crops  of  vegetables  and  grains. 
My  catalogue  (sent  free)  will  give  all  the  details. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GEEGrORr,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

TJEACH  TREES  at  living  prices.  Apple,  Plum, 
-IT  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Prices  on  Application. 
Mention  paper.  R.  s.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

PE  Am  TRli'EQl  Large  stock  of  best  assorted 
Jt  ikJi.i/11  1.  IM-iiias  Correspondence  solicited. 

(New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J.)  EDWIN  ALLEN. 

200,000  Old  Iron  Clad,  200,000  James  Vick,  100,000  Big 
Bob,  50,000  Indiana,  80,000  Nigh’s  Superb,  Daniel  Boon,  Man- 
chaster  and  other  Strawberries.  Peaches,  Kleffer  Pears, 
and  other  fruit  trees.  Catalogue  free.  S.  C.  DeCOU, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 

The  Most  Profitable  Onion. 

Danvers  Early  Red  Globe  is  both  the  earliest,  the  greatest 
cropper,  and  the  handsomest  of  all  the  red  varieties.  Try 
it,  farmers.  Seed  catalogue  free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

SEEDS  GIVEN  AWAY! 

A  PACKAGE  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (400  kinds),  and  sample 
Park’s  Floral  Magazine,  all  for  2  stamps.  Tell  all  your 


friends. 


G.  W.  PARK,  Fanuettsburg, 


MV  NEW  CATAEOHUE 

“‘‘S^ALL  Feor 


_ ITS! 

ROSES! 

GilBMTIOSiS! 

and  PANSIES 

Full  q/ information  on  their 
culture,  free  to  all.  Offers 
Plants  at  reasonable  prices. 

OEO.  S.  WALES 


Hybrid  Clematis. 


The  most  beautiful  of  all  Hardy  climbing  plants.  Strong 
Roots  can  be  sent  safely  by  mail.  S^d^  for  ourjjlug- 
trated  Catalogue.  ' 


OCIHL  IC/I  UUt  .Alius* 

JOSEPH  KIFT, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


13  Eveiblooming,  or  13  Hardy, 
_ lor  13  Climbing,  or  7  Moss  Eoses, 

alldistinct  sorts,  labeled,  by  mail  for  |i.  Many  thousands  of 
Bedding  and  House  P  LANTS  &  BULBS.  Best  and  cheapest 
intheworld.  Will  prove  tliis  by  sending  g  S&ITiplOS 
for  2,5  €?tS.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WE  L1£AD  in  quantity,  quality,  size  and  priceofall  choice 
plants,  NEW  and  OLD.  Valuable  premiums  GIVEN  AWAY 
Beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  catalogue  free.  You 
ihqnM  order  now  this  advertisement  may  not  appear  aeraln* 

WOODS)  BEACH  &  C0.|  Hew  Brighton,  Pa. 


EXTRA  ONION  SEED. 

Extra  because  raised  from  only  the  very  choicest  onions, 
selected  from  a  crop  which  took  tiie  first  premium  in  this 
famous  onion  growing  county.  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

A  RAEE  fll.liii'FOiriiTESTMENT. 

The  Atlanta  Nurseries  for  Sale!  Has  been  established 
oyer  17  years  1  With  a  large  trade  and  good  reputation ! 
Address, _ M.  COEE  &  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ha. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Nursery  Catalogue,  and  Guide 
for  the  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Planter.  Sent  to  all 
applicants.  WM.  H.  MOON,  Morrisvilte,  Pa. 


A 


originators 

for  history  and  terms.  A.  J.  Caywood  &  Son,  Marlboro,  N,T. 


e  claim  oup  Seeds  ore  UnBurpansed  in  the  'world.  ~Their  vitality  and  purity  being  tented  before  aenejing 

OFFEK  S665»©0  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  1884. 

Competitioa  opeu  to  all  purchasers.  See  Catalogue  for  particular.s.  We  desire  that  all  ruav  compete  for  these  priic.s 
and  give  our  seeds  a  fair  trial  to  test  their  great  Hiiperioritys  feeling  sure  of  making  a  permanent  customer  of 
every  purchaser,  and  to  Introduce  them  iuto  thous'  B  A  amountiug  at  regular  prices  to 

ands  of  new  homes  we  will  send  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  ^S.65,  OtTU  SPECIAL 

INTliODUCXlON  IlOX  OF  SEEOS,  coutaiuiug  large  size  packets  of  all  bent  new  and  standard  varlc- 
as  follows:  S  Itemarkable  Cabbages.  Johr^on  <fe  Stokes'  Eatliest,  10  days  earlier  than  any  other,  Early  Favorite 
Savoy,  richer  than  Caulillower,  J,<Si  S. Premium  Flat  Dutch,  the  standard  Winter  Cabbage.  We  o2er  ^00  CASII 
PRIZES  for  heaviest  heads  grown  in  1884.  S  Handsome  new  Beets,  JPebpss  and  Philadelphia  Perfection,  $10 
PRIZE  for  the  best,  8  Delicious  New  Melons,  Goldei%  Gem — Musk,  Boss,  and  Sweet  /cinj?— Water.  $50  CASH 
PRIZES  for  1884  for  best  Melons.  8  Superior  Onions,  our  Pedigree  stock,  Southport  lied  Globe,  Extra  Early  Red, 
and  Yellow  Danvers,  Livingston's  New  Favorite  Tomato,  New  No  Plus  Ultra  Sweet  Corn,  best  of  all ;  New  Lemon  Pod 
fFaz  Bean,  American  Wonder  Pea,  Philadelphia  Prize  Head  and  New  Satisfaction  Lettuce,  Green  Prolific  Cucumber, 
Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot,  Sugar  Parsnip,  New  Dwarf  Extra  Curled  Parsley,  Mammoth  Elampes  Bright  Red 
Pumpkin,  Early  French  Breakfast  Radish,  New  White  Strasburgh  Summer  Radish,  California  Mammoth  Winter  Radish, 
Long  White  Salsify,  Perfect  Gem  Squash,  New  Extra  Early  Munich  Turnip,  and  a  trial  packet  of  the  Wonderful  New 
Welcome  Oats,  We  will  put  in  each  box,  free  of  ehari^e?  8  packets  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds  as  a  present  to 
your  wife,  mother  or  daughter,  in  all  8S  Paekajjes.  Send  a  $1  BILL,  postal  note,  or  stamps,  in  an  ordinary 
letter,  and  you  will  receive  the  box  by  return  mail,  and  if  not  satisfied  we  will  return  your  money.  8  Boxes 
mailed  for  HIES  ITI  nififlTII  PHI  I  ETPTEnfiJ  comprising  10  Packets  of  the  ChoieestFlower 
only$;e.50  UUn  rLUW^^ni  UULLLUiEUIl  Seeds,  each  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  with 
full  directions  for  culture,  sent  postpaid  for  25e.  in  stamps,  5  Collections  $lo  ORDER  NOW,  and  get  our 
NEW  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  containing  full  deseriptioiis  and  direc¬ 

tions  for  culture  of  everytliinsf  new  and  old  worth  eultlvatiuso  Mailed  FREE.  9  Address, 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


The  i^EW  TOOLS 

season,  together  with  recent  improve¬ 
ments,  place  the  PLANET 

yond  all  Com 
petition 


N O  W,  if  you  are  in- 
tcrested  iu  Farming, Gar¬ 
dening  or  Trucking,  for  our 
NE'iV  CATALOGUE,  contain¬ 
ing  32  pages  and  over  40  iUustra. 


S.LSLLEN^CO. 

121  &  129 

Catharine  8t., 

Phila. 


5  Russian 
Strawberry 
,  -  -  and  Jersey 

Jueen,)  75c.  4  Hansell  Raspberry,  $1.  1  Fm''s  New  Red 
:urrant,  75c.  3  Grape  Vines  (1  Prentiss  and2  Delaware,)  $1. 
iThe  above  8  worth  S6,  free  by  mail  for  $4.  Your 

_ _ _ -  — , _ _ _ "choice  of  three  for  $2.  We  have  a  large  stock  of  Fruit 

Trees,  (Ji-ape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants— choice  new  and  old  varieties— unsurpassed  in  quality  and  true  to  name.  Over 
1(X)$1  sets  to  select  from  in  catalogue  free  to  all.  OAKLAND  NURSERIES,  BOWMAN  &  BRECKBILL,  Forgy,  Clark  Co.,  O. 


CHOICE  FEUITS 


FOR 


TKY  THE  LAZY  WIVES  BEANS  ...  -  TKY  THE  MONTANA  SUGAR  CORN 


OUR  NEW  DEPARTURE  in  the 

Helief  for  the  People. 


SEED  TRADE 


NO 


NO  BIG  BROWN-STONE  FRONT  BETWEEN  PRODUCER  AND  CONSUMER. 
FICTITIOUS  VALUE.  NO  EIGHT  W  EIGHT.  NONE  BUT  THE  BEST. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  new  and  improved  seeds,  we  make  the  following  unprecedented  offer: 

17  packets,  WELCOME  OAIi  55  cents, 

price,  bclnff  $1.55.  On  receipt  of  55  cts.  in  postage  stamps  or  money,  we  will  send  one  p’kt  each  of  the  following  new 
and  iinjiroved  seeds  : — Lazy  Wives  Beaus  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  best  bean  that  grows.  Wilson'^  Improved 
Early  Blood  Turnip  Bect<.  Early  Oxlicart  Cahbacc,  earliest  and  best  for  family  use.  Early  Green  Cluetcr 
Cucumber,  good  for  pickles  or  cucumber.'?.  Early  Montana  Sugar  Corn,  decidedly  the  earliest  and  sweetest  sugar 
corn  iu  the  world.  New  I^erpetuai  Lettuce,  tender  and  crisp  from  spring  until  fall.  Scaly  Bark  Watermelon, 


finest-Havored  tomato  ever  introdneed.  Early  Stri^-I.«euf  Turnip.  Sample  packet  of  the  True  Learning  Corit, 
and  a  two-ounee  packet  of  C  E  N  U  I  N  E  VA/ELCOME  OATS,^hich  sold  last  season  for  25  centf*  a  packet;  and 
from  one  2-ounee  packet  were  grown  4?8  poundiA  of  line  oatM,  and  from  one  single  grain  tO  large, 
fulMieaded  stalks.  IN  ALL  1  TPACKETS  FOR  55  CENTS,  OR  TWO  COLLECTIONS  FOR  $1.00. 

A  PROPOSITIOI^. J2 packets  of  choice  flower 

S&SdS  forSO  C&ntS  of  Ast^rs^.^  fine,  mixed.  Balsams,  large  jlouhle.  mi.xed.  Mignonette,  new 


^Golden  Queen.  Jlollyhoek,  large  double  English,  l^ansies,  finest  stra 


I^etuiiias, 


Address  gAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower.  Mechanlesvllle,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
CCTMoney  Orders  and  Postal  Notes  payable  at  Doyiestown,  Pa. 


TRY  THE  HONEY  DEW  MELON 


DON*T  FAIL  TO  TRY  WELCOME  OATS 


HLEB 


The  earlicEt  and  greatest  bearer  of  all  Black 
Raspberries.  Send  postal. 

R.  JOHNSTON,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


•THOMPSON’S-  CLOVER'-AND 


I*\SWS 


The  best  improvement  ever  made  in  Hand  Planters.  They 
are  warranted,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  and 
terms  to  Agents  free.  WALLACE  FISK., 

South  Byron,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PEARCE’S  IMPROYEI) 

CAHOON  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER. 

This  Machine  sows 
wheat  two  rods  wide, 
.so  that  a  man  walhing 
one  mile  sows  4  acres, 
and  docs  the  work  bet¬ 
ter  than  can  he  done  hy 
any  other  means  what¬ 
ever,  It  sows  grass  seed 
and  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Price  $6.  We  It  a  v  e 
agents  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Send 
si  amp  for  circnlar, 
GOODELL  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  H.,  Manuf’s. 

in  fresses,  Type,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Elegant  set  of  chromo  cards,  6c.  50  of  the 
Finest  designs,  25c.  C.  F.  Githens,  Box  74,  Phila.,  Pa. 

GANMSSERS  Wanted 

EVERYWHERE 

for  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  English  and  Ger¬ 
man.  For  splendid  inducements  address  immediately 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMEKIOAIsr  AG-EIOULTUEIST, 


[February, 


“A.  N.,”  Arkansas  Co.,  Ark.,  writes  us  that  three 
years  ago  he  was  examined  for  an  “increase  of  pension,” 
which  was  allowed  him.  Since  then  he  has  written 
to  Washington  many  times,  and  paid  numerous  attor¬ 
ney’s  fees  ;  as  he  gets  no  pension  or  reply,  he  comes  to 
us  for  advice.  The  best  tiling  for  him  to  do  is,  to  write 
out  a  plain  statement  of  his  case,  giving  names  and 
dates,  and  send  it  to  the  member  of  Congress  who  rep¬ 
resents  his  district,  asking  him  to  look  up  the  case,  and 
advise  him  how  he  can  get  the  money  that  is  due  him. 


“  Chesapeake  ISay  l>og'S 

The  Chesapeake  Bogs,  long  celebrated  for  their  value 
in  hunting  water  fowl,  and  for  great  endurance,  are  now 
very  scarce.  A  correspondent  writes  us  that  lie  has  been 
offered  one  for  five  dollars.  Our  advice  is,  don’t  buy,  as 
it  can  not  be  pure-bred.  One  of  the  officers  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  had  a  dog  of  this  rare  and  valuable  breed,  which  the 
above  price  with  two  ciphers  added  could  not  purchase. 


Wanted,  a  Yonigs'  JTlaii. 

One  of  the  meanest  swindles  is  to  advertise  for  a 
young  man  with  a  sum  of  money.  Sometimes  this  is  as 
small  as  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars,  or  it  may  be  that  two 
or  three  hundred  is  named.  The  young  man  is  promised 
a  good  salary,  and  he  unsuspectingly  loans  his  employer 
the  money.  An  excuse  is  soon  found  to  discharge  the 
young  man  and  the  game  is  repeated  with  another. 


BBog  Ci»olera — “A  Sure  Cure.” 

"  W.  H.  S.,”  Bayton,  O.,  writes  us  that  a  man  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  “  is  taking  in  unsuspecting  country 
people,”  with  a  “sure  cure”  for  hog  cholera,  and  asks 
us  “  to  warn  our  subscribers  against  the  fellow.”  If  our 
friend  had  sent  us  a  circular  or  advertisement  of  the 
stuff,  we  might  have  been  able  to  judge  of  it,  and  to  is¬ 
sue  the  desired  warning,  but  when  we  are  given  only  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  fellow,  we  are  unable  to  “do 
the  public  a  service.”  Send  us  the  documents. 


Orain  and  Cattle  Enterprises. 

Very  flattering  promises  are  made  by  parties  who  pro¬ 
pose  to  carry  on  cattle  raising  and  speculation  in  grain 
in  the  far  West.  Some  of  these  propose  dividends  as 
large  as  five  per  cent,  per  month.  Several  have  asked 
our  opinion  of  these  schemes.  We  would  not  advise 
any  one  to  invest  in  such  enterprises  ;  they  are  carried 
on  at  a  very  long  distance  off,  and  managed  by  strangers ; 
safe  investments  can  be  found  nearer  home. 


Tlie  Coiinterieit  Money  Swindle. 

Now  if  there  is  any  one  form  of  swindling  that  we 
have  shown  up  in  all  its  phases,  all  its  ins  and  outs,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  this.  Yet  here  is  a  subscriber 
in  Iowa,  to  whom  the  matter  is  entirely  new,  who,  evi¬ 
dently  not  having  heard  of  it,  naively  writes :  “These 
parties  ought  to  be  published.”  We  need  only  say  now, 
that  these  circulars  do  not  appeal  to  honest  men.  Our 
correspondent  speaks  of  “  these  parties,”  signers  of  the 
circulars,  evidently  not  knowing  that  they  have  a  vast 
number  of  aliases.  We  have  known  as  many  as  twenty 
different  names  used  for  the  same  circular. 


**  1  Tliiiik  It  Is  a  Hamkug,*’ 

Writes  Mr.  B.  Stout,  who  in  renewing  his  subscription 
forwards  us  several  advertisements  of  a  New  York  firm. 
One  of  these  announcements  states,  “  You  can  now 
grasp  a  fortune,”  illustrated  by  a  cut  of  an  open  hand 
loaded  with  coin,  and  not  grasping  at  all.  The  reader  is 
told :  “  If  you  return  this  slip  with  twenty  five  cents, 
either  in  currency  or  postage  stamps,  we  will  send  you  a 
package  of  splendid  articles  worth  a  great  many  times 
twenty-five  cents,  and  which  wc  hnow  will  ena¬ 
ble  you  to  grasp  a  fortune  and  earn  from  sevent}'- 
five  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  month,  rain  or  shine,  all 
the  year  round,  honorably  and  easy.” — As  we  infer, 
something  is  promised  for  the  twenty-five  cents,  which 
will  enable  the  receiver  by  selling  it,  or  otherwise,  to 
make  the  sums  named.  If  any  such  profits  arc  to  be 


realized  from  a  twenty-five  cent  Investment  we  would 
suggest  to  the  advertising  firm  to  “  grasp  a  fortune”  it¬ 
self,  it  would  pay  better  than  to  sell  the  chances  for 
“grasping”  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  This  is  a  trade, 
as  the  boys  say,  “  on  sight  unseen.”  The  only  definite 
statement  is  that  twenty-five  cents  is  to  be  paid.  After 
that  one  “grasps”  his  “  fortune,”  whatever  that  may  be. 
If  this  is  not  a  lottery  it  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  a 
game  of  chance  for  the  attention  of  the  Postal  authorities. 


Book-keeping'  foi*  Fifteen  Bollars. 

Announcements  are  often  made  that  book-keeping  will 
be  taught  for  fifteen  dollars,  or  some  such  sum.  Many 
young  men,  especially  those  in  the  country,  are  under  the 
impression  that  there  is  always  a  demand  for  book-keep¬ 
ers,  and  that  by  expendinga  few  dollars  they  can  fit  them¬ 
selves  to  occupy  a  place  with  a  good  salary.  In  New 
York,  and  no  doubt  other  large  cities,  there  are  hundreds 
of  young  men  who  have  come  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
place  as  book-keeper  and  having  expended  all  their 
means  are  not  able  to  get  away.  Some  of  these  are  driven 
to  theft,  and  not  rarely  a  suicide  ends  the  miserable  wait¬ 
ing.  A  friend  of  ours  needing  a  book-keeper  advertised 
for  one,  not  long  ago,  and  the  next  day  received  over 
five  hundred  answers.  The  demand  for  book-keepers  is 
far  less  than  the  supply.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
more  book-keepers  are  wanted  than  cities  can  furnish. 


A  Wonderful  Plum. 

J.  E.  Pratt,  Solana  Co.,  Cal.,  writes  us  :  I  send  you  a 
circular  not  exactly  of  a  ‘  Blue  Rose,’  but  of  a  Plum  that 
is,  to  say  the  least,  wonderful.” — The  circular  announces 
that  the  signer  will  have  for  sale  one  hundred  thousand 
African  plum  and  prune  plants  from  Cape  Town.  These 
remarkable  plants  were  discovered  in  a  journey  to  the 
diamond  fields  in  1875.  They  are  bushes  about  five  feet 
high,  can  be  planted  close  together  “  and  each  one  will 
bear  a  gallon  of  fruit.”  That  there  maybe  a  South  Af¬ 
rican  bush  with  an  edible  plum-like  fruit,  is  quite  likely. 
That  it  is  really  a  plum  is  doubtful.  When  it  is  stated 
that  the  plants  bear  “  the  most  beautiful  round,  thin- 
skinned  and  pale-red,  delicious  fruit  that  man  ever  saw 
or  tasted,  each  plum  being  as  large  as  the  average  French 
or  German  prune,  with  the  tiniest  little  freestone,  not 
larger  than  a  grain  of  white  corn,”  we  take  it  with  a 
grain  of  allowance.  We  have  had  some  experience  in 
desert  countries,  and  know  how  easy  it  is  to  regard  a 
fruit  that  can  be  eaten  at  all,  as  the  most  delicious  ever 
tasted.  The  importer  shows  much  enterprise  in  procur¬ 
ing  the  plants  which  he  offers,  but  his  description  is 
no  doubt  overdrawn;  still  the  fruit  may  be  worth  trying. 


His  Father’s  Corpse. 

A  well-to-do  farmer,  while  waiting  for  the  train  at  a 
depot  in  Pittsburgh  the  other  day,  was  accosted  by  a 
stranger  who  was  also  waiting.  The  stranger  was  a  glib 
talker,  and  the  farmer  being  rather  lonely,  was  glad  to 
meet  him.  As  they  were  talking,  a  couple  of  men  in 
railroad  uniform  came  up  and  asked  the  stranger  to  pay 
the  charges  as  the  train  would  soon  be  off.  The  other 
did  not  think  he  must  pay  in  advance,  and  had  not  near 
enough  money  to  pay  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  demanded,  “  Well,”  said  the  others,  “  corpses 
always  pay  in  advance,  if  you  can’t  pay,  the  corpse  can’t 
go.”  The  son  of  the  corpse  explained  to  the  farmer  that 
he  was  taking  his  father’s  body  home  for  burial,  the 
funeral  had  been  appointed,  and  unless  the  body  could 
go  upon  that  train  the  services  must  be  postponed.  He 
had  a  check  for  six  hundred  dollars  on  the  bank  at  N., 
the  place  of  his  destination,  but  this  the  railroad  men  re¬ 
fused  to  take.  At  last  he  appealed  to  the  farmer  to  loan 
the  sum  to  pay  the  charges,  and  as  they  were  both  going 
to  N.,  he  would  get  his  check  cashed,  and  make  all  right. 
The  good-natured  farmer  advanced  the  money,  for  which 
the  bereaved  son  was  duly  grateful,  and  insisted  that  the 
other  should  hold  the  check  as  collateral  security.  They 
both  boarded  a  car,  but  the  train  had  hardly  left  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  the  city  before  the  young  man  found  it  necessary  to 
go  to  the  baggage  car  to  see  if  the  corpse  was  all  right,  bu 
failed  to  return.  Before  the  farmer  reached  home  he  learnt 
ed  that  there  was  no  corpse  on  the  train,  that  the  son  was 
not  tobefound,and  it  slowly  came  to  him  that  he  had  been 
swindled  by  his  new  acquaintance.  The  farmer  had  in¬ 
advertently  mentioned  his  destination,  and  the  other  took 
advantage  of  the  information.  Of  course  the  other  men 
were  confederates,  and  were  not  employees  of  the  road. 
Be  cautious  in  making  acquaintances  in  travelling. 


WANTED. 


^  (fifl  Women  and  Children  to 

canvass  tor  the  America7i  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Special  inducements  are  offered  in  cash. 

Airess  PnMlslsrs,  751  Broaiway,  N.  T, 


BEHOLDI 


Special  Offer  for  30  Days. 


American  Agriculturist 

AND 

N.  T.  Weekiy  Tribuue, 

OR 

New  York  Weekly  Sun, 

TOGETHER  WITH 

“Foes  or  Friends?” 

A  11x18  SUPERB  ENGRAVING. 

“In  the  Meadow.” 

A  12x17  SUPERB  ENGRAVING. 

All  for  $2, 

POST-PAID. 

Address 

American  Agriculturist, 

751  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Sample  Testimonials  Regarding  Our 
Premium  Guns.— (»See  page  87.) 

Manchester,  Mich.,  Jan.  4, 1884. 

Orange  Judd  Company — Dear  Sirs: — The  Gun 
(Handy)  you  sent  me  I  have  received  in  good  order 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 

Yours,  Henry  Schulte. 

EQUAL  TO  A  $75.00  GUN. 

Danbury,  Conn.,  December  26,  1883. 

Orange  Judd  Co.— Dear  Sirs  : — The  W.  Scott  Gun 
came  to  hand  all  right,  and  on  trial  I  find  it  to  be  a 
strong  shooter.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  $75.00 
Parker  Gun,  but  he  can  not  beat  this  W.  Scott  at 
shooting.  Tours  truly,  S.  J.  Sherman. 

ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY. 

Darlington,  Pa.,  Dec.  22, 1883. 

Orange  Judd  Company — Dear  Sirs  ; — I  received 
the  Handy  Gun,  and  it  has  proved  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Respectfully,  Joseph  Biggerstaef, 

St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  Dec.  18, 1883. 

Orange  Judd  Company — Dear  Sirs  : — Gun  (Han¬ 
dy)  received  and  tested.  Like  it  very  well.  Can  kill 
rabbits  on  the  skip,  etc.  Tours  respectfully, 


VERY  HANDSOME  AND  GOOD  EXECUTION. 

Muncy,  Pa.,  Deoember  4, 1883. 
range  Judd  Company : — The  W  Scott  Gun  ar¬ 
rived  on  Saturday,  and  I  tested  it  yesterday.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  Gun,  and  its  execution  is  good.  I 
am  well  satisfied.  Tours  respectfully, 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Johnson, 


The  only  mcchme  that  received  an  award  on  both 
I  Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition;  was  awarded  the  two  last  Gold 
Models  given  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers ;  and  is  the 
only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
"AppIeton^s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  re- 
I  cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  standard 
j  machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address 
KINARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.Y, 


1884.] 


amerioajN'  agriculturist, 
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The  Scientific  American  says ;  “  Tbe  Herald  of 
Health  contains  more  sensible  articles 
than  any  other  magazine  that  comes  to 
our  Sanctum.” 


The  Herald  of  Health 

FOR  1884. 

OTJE  MOTTO. — “  A  Higher  Type  of  Marhood — 
Physical,  Intellectual  and  Moral.” 

JPricef  $1.00  JPep  Year. 

(November  and  December  Numbers  Free  to  New 


a  Farmer  CAN  BUY  a 
formula  (520  lbs.)  of  A 


flTFToFi 
{so  he) 

fERTILIZEIt 


P0WELUS  PBEPABEi 
—  GHEMieMSI— 


This  when  mixed  at  home  makes  a 
ton  of  Superior  Phosphate,  equal  in 
plant-life  and  as  certain  of  successful 
crop  production  as  many  high-priced 
Phospliates.  Write  lor  pamphlet  to 

BROWM  CHEi^iCAL 

16  LIGHT  STREET,  BALTSWIORE,  !V!D 


Co 


POWELL’S  TIP-TOP  BONE 
FERTSLiZER 

unequalcd 
for  SUItE 
crop  pro¬ 
duction. 

PRICE 


TON. 


Subscribers  who  send  at  once.) 


The  November  No.  contains  a  valuable  article  on 

The  Restoration  of  the  Eyes, 
ilow  to  Make  a  Cheap  Filter. 

A  Rational  Working  Dress, 

•and  twenty  other  excellent  articles. 

The  December  No.  contains 

The  Hot  Water  Cure  of  Chronic  Diseases, 

JVatural  Education  of  Children. 

Improvement  of  Offspring. 

The  Care  of  the  Body. 

Diet  in  Bright’s  Disease. 

Reducing  Eat  without  Harm. 

Howto  Stop  Using  Tobacco. 

A  Model  Breakfast. 

Strengthening  the  Lungs. 

Food  for  Nervousness,  etc.,  etc. 

The  January  No,  contains 

Diseases  Which  are  Cured  by  Sun  and  Oil  Baths' 

A  Sanitary  Toivn  and  How  to  Make  It. 

'Cure  of  Dyspepsia. 

“  “  Neuralgia. 

Money  tor  Women. 

Improving  Defective  Memories. 

What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Girls? 

The  Best  Breraium  Yet. 
The  Best  Breminm  Y'et. 
The  Best  Bi’ertiinm  Yet. 

Every  Subscriber  who  sends  ten  cents  extra  will  receive 
free  that  wonderfully  good  book, 

HOW  TO  REAR  AND  GOVERN  CHIL¬ 
DREN. 

A  book  of  over  200  pages  and  worth  $1.00.  Just  the  thing 
for  every  parent. 

Deep  Breathing ;  or,  Lung  Gymnastics, 

As  a  Means  of  Promoting  the  art  of  Song  •,  and  of 
Curing  Various  Diseases  of  tbe  Throat  and 
Rungs,  especially  8ore  Throats, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Weak 
Eiings,  and  Consumption. 

By  SOPHIA  MARQUISE  A.  CICCOLINA. 

Cloth,  extra,  50  cents,  by  mall. 

“EATING  EOR  STRENGTH.” 

By  M.  L.  Holbkook,  M.  D.,  including  Scientific  Feeding. 
.300  Recipes  for  Wholesome  Cookery.  100  Kecipes  for 
Delicious  Drinks,  100  Ever  Recurring  Questions  answered. 

“  One  man’s  mother  and  another  man’s  wife  send  me  word 
that  these  are  the  most  wholesome  and  practical  recipes 
they  ever  saw.”—®.  R.  Branson. 

“I am  delighted  with  it.”— ff.  B.  Baker,  M.  D.,  Michigan, 
State  Board  of  Health. 

By  Mail,  81.00.  Eady  Agents  Wanted. 

liver  Gompiaint, 'Nervous  Dyspepsia  &  Headache. 

Their  Causes,  Prevention  and  Cnre. 

By  M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  M.  D. 

Price  by  Mail,  81.00. 


HIGH  CLASS  COMPLETE  MANURES  op  full  strength. 

Very  Dry  Mechanical  Condition,  Fixed  Percentages.  Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by  the 

CLARK'S  COVE  GUANO  CO.  Paid  up  Capital.  Saso.ooo.oo.  The  integrity  Of 
this  Corporation  is  pledged  to  the  continuous  manufacture  of  the  highest  class  of 
Reliable,  Soluble  and  Effective  Fertilizers.  The  “plant  ”  possesses  the  most 
advantageous  seaboard  position,  combines  every  recent  improvement  in  Its  com- 
I  plete  machinery,  its  acid  chambers,  laboratory,  and  transporation  facilities,  all 
I  for  securing  the  highest  value  at  the  lowest  prices.  It  employs  only  the  most 
/experienced  managers.  Its  productions  have  been  tested  during  the  past  two 
'  years  in  13  States  with  increasing  satisfaction.  RELIABLE  AND  RESPONSIBLE 
LOCAL  DEALERS  WANTED,  in  unoccupied  territory.  The  bight  pakties  can  secure 
excellent  opportunities  in  connection  with  regular  business,  tide  WATER  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES  adjoining  E.  R.  termini,  to  secure  Rapid  shipments 

find  prompt  deUTcrfes.  aro  located  at  convenient  points.  iri^Send  for  recent  publications  free  of  postage.  , 

Address  GEORGE  W.  KIRKE,  Gen.  Sales  Agent,  46  South  St.,  New  York. 


SETH  CHAPMAN’S  SON  <fe  CO., 


DEAff.RlRS  IX 


Peruvian  Guano 

170  FRONT  STREET 

NEW  Yonu. 


Ashley  Phosphate  Co., 

CHARIiEST(W,  S.  C. 

SOLUBLE  GUANO j  DISSOLVED  BONES  :  ACID  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  ;  ASH  ELEMENT  ;  PHOSPHATE  FLOATS  : 
PURE  GROUND  PHOS.  ROCK. 

All  of  Best  Grade  and  Very  Cheap. 

For  Terms,  Illustrated  Hand-Books,  Agricultural  Prim¬ 
ers,  and  good  articles  on  Floats,  Ash  Element,  Peas  and 
Kainit,  address  the 

ASHLEY  PHOS.  CO.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

BOWKER’S 

Hill  and  Drill  PiiGspliate  witli  Potash. 

A  general  Fertilizer  ibr  all  crops,  and  low  in 
price.  Send  fur  Pamphlet. 

BOWKEIl  FEKTILIZEII  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


KEMP’S  MiNIIRF  SPREADER 


PULVERIZER 

COMBINED. 


_  _ ^ 

Greatest 

Agricultural  Invention  - 

ofthoAgel  Saves  90  per  cent,  of  labor,  lloiiblea 
the  value  of  the  Manure.  Spreads  evenly  all 
kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  iu  drill,  in  one-tenth 
time  required  by  hand.  Eiustrated  Catalogues  free. 
KEMP  &  BUliPEE  MF’G  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Worth  Knowing*. 

Fanners  will  be  glad 
to  learn,  a  Fertilizer 
composed  of  Blood, 
Bone  and  Animal  Mat¬ 
ter,  having  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  requisite 
tor  ihe  soil  and  to  In¬ 
sure  a  good  crop, can 
be  purchased  for 
Twenty-five  Dol¬ 
lars  per  ton.  Grif- 
fing’s  Metropolitan 
Fertilizer  is  the  arti¬ 
cle.  Address,  H.  B. 
GRIFFIN  G,  70  Cort- 
landt  St.,  New  York. 

FERTILIZERS. 

S75  Premium. 

850  to  the  farmer  raising  the  largest  crop  of  potatoes  this 
o^e-half  acre  manured  with  SARDY’S  FERTIL- 
IZERS.  ^25  for  the  second  largest. 

-  1-2  bushels  good  potatoes  raised  on  one-half  acre 

in  1883  by  Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y..  with  SARBV’S 
PHOSPHO-PERUVIAN  GUANO,  adapted  io  all  cr^Aps 

Standard  Guaranteed,  Prices  Eeasonable. 

Send  for  Pamphlet, 

J.  B.  SABDY  &  SON,  141  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

CANVASSERS  Wanted 

EVERYWHERE 


THE  DIET  OUHE. 

The  Titles  of  the  twenty-four  Chapters  of  The  Diet  Cube 
■are:  Health— Food— Water— Blood— The  Natural  Food  of» 
Man  —  Disease  —  Prevention  and  Cure— The  Question  of 
■Quantity- The  Question  of  Quality— Principles  of  the  Diet 
Cure— Medical  Opinions  on  the  Diet  Cure— Of  Diet  in 
-Acute,  Scrofulous,  and  Nervous  Diseases— The  Diet  Cure  In 
■Obesity— The  Diet  Gure  in  Various  Diseases— The  Water 
Cure—  Waste  of  Life  —The  Life  of  the  Race— Air  and  Exer- 
.-Clse— National  Health  and  Wealth— Personal  Advice. 

Sent  by  mail  for  Fifty  Cents. 


SPPCIAIi  OFFER. 

SPEOIAI.  OFFER. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

We  will  send  the  HERALD  OF  HEALTH  and  the  AMER- 
TCAN  RURAL  HOME,  a  splendid  weekly  Agricultural  Jour¬ 
nal,  for  oneyear  for  $1.50.  Either  Journal  alone  worth  twice 
■this  sum.  We  will  also  send  the  HERALD  for  1884,  all  the 
books  mentioned  In  this  column,  and  the  RURAL  HOME, 
•for  $4.50.  Full  price,  $6.00.  Send  at  once. 

Address,  M.  D.  HOI,BROOK, 

13  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


WELL  BORING, 


ABTESIAN  WELb 
DRILLING  AMIN- 

5"  ERAL  PROSPECT. 
ING  MACHINERY 
ana  now  to  nse,  is  fnlly  illustrated^  explained  and  blghljr  recom- 
mended  in  "  AmerjOaO  AgrRaltUnst, ’’  Nov.  No.,  18-S,  page  465. 
Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  woiked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
'Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  In  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  price  Ust  and  terms  to  Aireutflaf 

Pie:c9  Well  Excavates  Cot  Long  Isliind  City,  Kew  York. 


Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees 

WITH 

Field’s  Orehard  Force  Pump 

THE  FARMERS’  FRIEND. 

Positively  the  Cheapest  and  the  Best. 
All  Sizes  and  Kinds  of  Iron  rumps. 
You  can  save  money  by  pi:r:'_asing 
your  pumps  from  us.  Send  ;  .cata¬ 
logue. 

FlEIiD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Eockport,  N.  Y. 


jivrrvie/ujui  uiviBi,  i!,ngiisn  ana  oer- 
Inducements  address  Immediately 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers,  751  Broadway,  New'York. 


W.  S.  BLUNT, 

100  Beekmau  Street, 
New  York,  Manuf’r  of  the 


“Universal,”  “Lotus,” 

and  “NOISEEESS’' 

Force  Pumps. 

Musliroom  Strainers. 


Sand  Chambers, 
Deep  Well  Pumps, 

Garden  Engines. 
Orders  received,  and  Pumps  fit¬ 
ted  complete  and  ready  to  be 
put  into  the  deepest  wells. 


Pipe,  and  Brass  Goods. 
Send  for  Circulars. 
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AGENTS 

WANTED. 


It  is  the  bestselling 
tool  on  earth. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 

GLOD  GRUSHER 


AND  LEVELER. 


The  “  ACME  ”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting, 


Lifting,  Turning  process  of  double  gangs  oi  CAST  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and 
arrangement  of  wliich  give  immense  cutting  power.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps, 
leveling  off  the  ground  and  thorougiiiy  pulverizing  the  soil  are  performed  at  the  same  time. 
The  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rnidtisii.  it  is  especially 

adapted  to  inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  oilier  Harrows  utterly  fail ;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the 
only  Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  Iheground. 

We  make  a  Variety  of  Sizes  working  from  4  to  15  Feet  Wide. 

HO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  your  dealer  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 
some  inferior  tool  on  you  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  something  better, 
but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  BY  ORDERING  AN  “  ACME  ”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send 
the  double  gang  Acme  toany  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States  on  trial, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges. 
We  don’t  ask  for  pay  until  you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  THOUSANDS  OP  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  4)  DIFFERENT 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  a  m  Manufactory  and  Principal  Office! 

MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 


NASH  &  BROTHER, 


N.  B.  Pamphlet  ‘-TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


Champion  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 


FOIt€E 


FEE® 

SPECIAL  DEVICE  for  planting  corn  for  the  crop. 
FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT' 

Unequalled,  and  is  warranted  to  distribute  accurately,  evenly  and 
easily  ang  commercial  fertilizer— wet  or  dry. 

Draft  light  and  easily  handled.  Construction  simple. 

Materials  and  workmanship  the  best. 

We  also  make  the  WHIPPLE  SPRING  TOOTH  SULKY  AND 
FLOATING  HARROWS,  CULTIVATORS,  fee! 

These  HARROWS  are  adapted  for  use  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  and 
are  the  hestpulrei-izers  known.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  one.  Ample  time  given  for  trial  before  settlement.  BROAD¬ 
CAST  GRAIN  SEEDERS,  with  SULKY  HARROWS,  when  desired. 
Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets  to 


GERE,  TRUMAN,  PLATT  &  CO,,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y, 


Improved  Harrow.  Good  for  all  work ;  can  he  shipped 
anywhere  at  small  cost ;  saves  time  and  money;  made  only 
by  the  Patentee;  send  stamp. 

S.  HUTCHINSON,  Griggsville,  Pike  Co.,  Ills. 


TROWBRIDGE 

l^BROAD-CAST'^ 


SOWER 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  lime,  salt,  ashes,  fertiii- 
zers— and  everytliing*  reciuirinff  broadcasting— any 
Quantity  per  acre,  better  and  faster  than  by  any  other 
method.  Saves  seed  by  sowing  it  perfectly  even. 
Sows  single  or  double  cast,  all  on  either  or  both  sides 
of  wagon.  Not  affected  by  wind,  as  the  seed  is  not 
thrown  up  into  the  air.  Perfectly  simple.  Keadiiy 
attached  to  any  wagon.  Lasts  a  life-timo.  Can  be 
used  wherever  a  wagon  can  be  driven.  Team  walking 
one  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat.  Crop  one-fourth 
larger  than  when  drilled.  Send  stamp  lor  circulars 
gi\^ng  terms  and  testimonials.  Mention  this  paper, 
V.  W.  imUR,  Secretary, 

BES  MOINES  IIP CO. jOes  Moines, iow9 


THE  CHICAGO  COMBINED  PATENT 

Flexible  Harrow  and  Grain  Cultivator. 

iAll  TeMh,  Steel  Best  imple¬ 
ment  in  use.  Unequaled  as  a 
sod  hairow  and  pulverizer. 

I  h  I,  l.i.OT?  Works  equally  well  in  grow- 

- ing  Wheat,  Potatoes  or  young 

corn.  Adds  6  to  10  bushels  per 
acre  to  the  yield.  25  to  60 
acres  per  day  cultivated  hy 
one  team.  Will  pay  for  itself 
in  one  vpnr.  Bend  forUhiatrated  Price  I.ist. 

The  Chicago  Flexible  Harrow  Co.,  Sole  Proprietors  and 
Manufacturers,  35  to  41  Indiana  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


HEEBNER’S  patent 

Level  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Tliresk- 
ing  Jtlaeliine. 

No  other  Power  is  as  powerful  and  easv  for  the  horses. 
The  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Regulator  are  the  most  valuable 
improvements  ever  made  in  horse  powers.  See  ihat  you 
get  Heehner’s,  any  other  with  level  lags  will  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  our  p.ntents. 

The  Little  Giant  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
Thresher.  None  can  do  work  as  fast,  nor  any  better,  and 
none  are  better  made.  Union  Feed  Cut’er,  Drag  and  Circu¬ 
lar  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  «fc  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


HENOH’S 

Mill  or  Wattiiii  Corn  ai  Fallow 

CULTIVATOR. 

With  double  Row  Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Attachments  complete 
in  one  Machine. 

RECEIVED  MEDAL  AND  HIGHEST  AWARDS 
OF  MERIT  AT  THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN 
EXPOSITION,  LOUISVILLE,  KV..  AND  A 
NUMBER  OF  STATE  FAIRS  IN  1883. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CORN-FIELD. 

Thousands  in  use  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  demand 
already  this  season  is  three  times  as  large  as  last  year. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  wanted  In  all  unoccupied 
territory.  Manufactured  at  York,  Pa.,  and  Orrville,  Ohio. 
Send  for  catalogue  mailed  free.  Address, 

HENCH  &  DROMCOLD,  ' 

Name  this  paper.  York,  Pa» 


SHELLEES. 


HAND 


ONE,  TWO,  FOUR  OR  EIGHT  HORSE 

HOUSE  ro  WEBS, 

BELT  or  GEARED 

FEED  CEMDERS. 


ADAMS  SPEIUa  OOBN  CULTIVATORS. 

MARSEILLES, 

La  Salle  Co..lllinoiB» 


MARSEILLES  MEG.  CO., 


PARNELL’S  n  FUBBQWiB 

.  ^mmk&mrnrn 


Opens  a 
J  better  row  ; 

Weither  soft  or  liard 
r ground  than  any  other  Marker. 
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NEW  SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 


SHEET  MUSIC  PRESENTED 

To  the  Sender  of  Every  New  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist, 

(English  or  G-erman  Editions)  for  1884. 

TWEI^-VE  SEPAKATE  PIECJES  of  the  valuable  full-size  Sheet  Music,  selected  with  great  care  and  classified  below,  will  be  PRE*»- 
SE3i'fl'EI>  and  sent,  post-paid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  British  America,  to  any  person  wlio  immediately  sends  us  One  New  subscriber  (or  their- 
own  subscription,  if  new),  to  the  American  Agriculturist  (English  or  German  Editions,)  for  1884,  at  the  regular  rate  of  $1.50  a  year,  and  tew  ceiats  cxtr:!. 
for  postag-e.  This  Sheet  Music  is  printed  on  the  best  music  paper,  and  is  full  size.  In  ordering,  give  the  number  of  each  piece  of  the  twelve  wanted- 
[This  music  is  presented  in  addition  to  the  engraving  “  Foes  or  Friends?  ”  given  to  every  new  subscriber;  ten  cents  extra  for  postage.]  Address  plainly 

ORANG-E  JUDD  COMDANY,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 


VOCAL  IVSUSICo 

Songs  and  Ballads.  Music  Dealers 
Ifo.  Title.  Composer.  Price. 

1  A  Bird  in  Hand . Roeckel  25 

2  Absent . Berrow  25 

3  Alice,  Where  Art  Thou . Ascher  30 

748  Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair . Handel  35 

4  Annie  Laurie . Dunn  25 

6  Arrow  and  the  Song . Pinsnti  35 

7  As  I’d  Nothing  Else  to  Do . Hatton  35 

743  Auld  Lang  Syne...... . Scotch  25 

9  Baby  and  t  he  Fly . Molloy  40 

461  Be  Mine,  Dear  Maid. . . . Bishop  20 

17  Bend  of  the  River. . . Blumenthal  40 

11  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains . Adams  50 

13  Bridge . .  —  Lindsay  35 

462  Brightly  the  Moon  To-night . Verdi  20 

18  Bride  Bells . ....Roeckel  35 

15  Bring  Me  My  Hero  Home . Campling  40 

599  Brook . Dolores  35 

16  By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves . Benedict  35 

601  Cherry  Ripe . Horn  35 

20  Clochette . Molloy  35 

21  Claudine . Molloy  35 

602  Conquer  or  Die . Foster  30 

749  Coinin’  Thro’  the  Rye . Bishop  35 

23  Cottage  on  the  Moorland . Dolby  30 

24  Danube  River . Aide  30 

25  Darby  and  Joan . Molloy  30 

26  Daybreak . Malmene  30 

27  Dear  Little  Shamrock . Cherry  35 

28  Deep,  Deep  Sea . Gabriel  35 

29  Do  They  Think  of  Me  at  Home .  Glover  30 

30  Douglas,  Tender  and  True . Scott  35 

33  Embarrassment  (Ger.  and  Eng.  words) . Abt  35 

605  Esmeralda  (Waltz  song) . .Levey  35 

35  Eyes  So  Blue.. . . Pinsuti  30 

36  Exile .  Keller  30 

38  Farewell . Cowen  35 

39  Farmer  and  the  Pigeons . Taubert  30 

606  Far  Away . Lindsay  35 

607  Farewell  (German  and  English  words).... Kucken  40 

40  First  Letter . . Molloy  30 

41  Five  O’clock  in  the  Morning . Claribel  35 

42  Flee  as  a  Bird . Dana  35 

44  For  Old  Love’s  Sake . Abt  30 

45  Forever  and  Forever . Tosti  40 

46  Gently  Rest  (Ger.  and  Eng.  words) . Kucken  35 

48  Good-bye,  Sweetheart,  Good-bj-e . Hatton  35 

608  Harp  tliat  Once  Thro'  Tara’s  Halls . Moore  30 

609  Haymaking . Watson  30 

747  Heart  Bowed  Down . Balfe  35 

610  He  Giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep . Abt  30 

611  Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  Me  Still . Wrighton  35 

61  Home,  Sweet  Home  (in  B  flat) .  Bishop  35 

52  Hour  of  Rest .  Roeckel  35 

612  I  Am  Thinking  of  the  Past . Roberts  30 

613  I  Bid  Thee  to  Forget . Moir  35 

53  I  Built  a  Bridge  of  Fancies . Flicker  30 

54  I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs . Claribel  30 

744  I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls . Balfe  35 

742  I  Love  My  Love  . Pinsuti  35 

56  I  Love  to  Sing . Hime  35 

57  I  Mean  to  Be  a  Sailor . Pinsuti  35 

58  I  Never  Can  Forget . . Mellon  30 

59  In  the  Gloaming . Harrison  35 

60  In  Shadowland .  Pinsuti  35 

614  In  the  Golden  Eventide . Pinsuti  30 

465  Isle  of  Beauty  Fare  Thee  Well . Whittemore  20 

466  Is  My  Lover  on  the  Sea . Chadwick  30 

63  It  was  a  Dream . Cowen  35 

M  Janet’s  Choice . Claribel  30 

615  Jewish  Maiden  (Ger.  and  Eng.  words) _ Kucken  30 

616  Kathleen  Mavourneen.-. .  Crouch  40 

66  Katie’s  Letter . LadyDutferin  30 

67  Kerry  Dance . Molloy  30 

68  Killarney . Balfe  30 

69  King’s  Highway . Molloy  50 

467  Last  Rose  of  Summer . Moore  35 

71  Let  Me  Dream  A^ain ...  . . Sullivan  35 

74  Little  Darlings,  Sleep  Again . Sullivan  30 

617  Little  Maid  of  Arcadee . Sullivan  30 

77  Looking  Back . Sullivan  30 

'17  Lost  Chord . Sullivan  40 

80  Love’s  Sunshine  (Waltz  song) .  .Braun  50 

81  Maid  of  Athens . Allen  35 

82  May  Song  . Allen  35 

468  Merrily  Goes  the  Mill . Nelson  65 

83  Midshipmite . Adams  35 

470  Mill  Wheel . German  20 

471  Mistletoe  Bough  . ....Bishop  40 

619  My  Love  She  is  a  Kitten . Cellier  30 

746  My  Queen . Blumenthal  50 

86  Nancy  Lee... . Adams  30 

87  Never  Again . Borders  30 

88  Nightingale . Alabieff  30 

473  Night  and  Morning . Bisbee  20 

90  No,  Sir . Wakefield  30 

745  Not  a  Sparrow  Falleth . Abt  30 

91  O,  Fair  Dove,  0,  Fond  Dove .  Gatty  35 

93  O  Mother  Take  the  Wheel  Away . Claribel  35 


94  O,  Te  Tears  1  O,  Te  Tears  I . . . Abt  35 

96  Once  Again . Sullivan  30 

741  Old  Sexton . Russell  50 

476  Once  I  Loved  a  Maiden  Fair . Old  English  20 

750  Our  Jack’s  Come  Home  To-day . Dovers  35 

98  Out  on  the  Rocks . Dolby  35 

620  Only  a  Face  at  the  Window . Guest  30 

477  Pilgrim  of  Love . Bishop  40 

478  Pilot  (The) . Nelson  35 

99  Polly . Molloy  ,30 

102  Robin  Adair . Moran  35 

103  Robin  Red  Breast . Levey  30 

103  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  deep . Knight  30 

758  Sailing . Marks  35 

480  Santa  Lucia . Cottrau  20 

105  Shadows  of  the  Past . Marriott  30 

106  She’s  All  the  World  to  Me . Phillip  30 

107  Sing,  Sweet  Bird . Ganz  50 

109  Some  Day . Wellings  .35 

752  Sometimes . Cox  40 

110  Song  for  the  Season . Hatton  30 

111  Song  of  Spring . Gerville  30 

112  Song  of  a  Nest . .  ...Dolores  .35 

114  Speak  to  Me . Campana  30 

484  Standard  Bearer  (The) . Lindpainter  35 

621  Storm . Hullah  30 

117  Stranded . . . Stark  50 

118  Strangers  Yet . Claribel  35 

121  Summer  Showers . Marzials  35 

119  Sweethearts . Sullivan  30 

123  Take  Back  the  Heart . Claribel  30 

124  Tar’s  Farewell . Adams  35 

125  That  Traitor  Love . Roeckel  30 

126  Then  You’ll  Remember  Me . Balfe  30 

128  Thou  Art  So  Near  and  Yet  So  Far . Reichardt  50 

130  Three  Sailor  Boys . Marzials  35 

131  Thy  Voice  is  Near . Wrighton  35 

132  ’Tis  Not  True  {Xon  e  wr).. . . Mattel  50 

133  ’Tis  But  a  Little  Faded  Flower . Thomas  50 

134  Time  of  Apple  Blossoms . Campana  30 

135  Tired . Lindsay  35 

622  Twenty  Years  Ago . Gatty  30 

136  Twickenham  Ferry .  Marzials  .35 

140  Unforgotten  Days . Roeckel  35 

623  Unforgotten  Song . Barri  30 

141  Waiting . Blumenthal  40 

142  Waiting  for  Me .  ILance  35 

144  Warrior  Bold . Adaihs  35 

145  Watching  Mother .  Oliver  35 

146  Way  Thro’  the  Wood . Dolby  60 

147  Weary . Gabriel  30 

148  We’d  Better  Bide,  a  Wee . Claribel  35 

150  What  .lack  Will  Say .  Pinsuti  50 

624  What  Need  Have  I  the  'Truth  to  Tell . Claribel  35 

153  When  the  Heart  is  Young . Lyon  35 

625  When  the  Dew  Begins  to  Fall  (Waltz  song).... 

I’urncr  75 

1.54  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly . Abt  30 

485  When  the  Leaves  are  Turning  Brown.  ..Crami)ton  40 

155  When  Bed  Leaves  Fall . Hatton  30 

1.56  When  the  Swallows  Come . Pinsnti  30 

157  Will  He  Come . Sullivan  50 

159  Yes,  Sir . Wakefield  35 

160  You  and  I .  Claribel  30 

Songs  -witli  Clioriise.s. 

SENTIMENTAL,  NESItO  AND  MINSTREL  SONGS. 

162  Angels,  hear  the  Little  Prayer . Wyatt  40 

163  Baby’s  Empty  Cradle .  Skelly  40 

626  Beautiful  Eileen,  the  Maid  of  the  Lee. . .  .Gleason  40 

165  Carry  Me  back  to  Old  Virginia . Negro  30 

166  Columbia’s  Noble  Men . 'Turney  25 

778  Come  to  Me  Love  in  the  Gloaming . Harris  40 

167. Darling,  has  Your  Love  Grown  Cold _ Plummer  35 

754  The  Ole  Time  Darkey . Lyons  40 

627  Dear  Friends  of  Long  Ago . Scott  35 

767  De  Lime  Kiln  Club . Lyons  40 

761  Don’t  bury  Me  Deep,  Papa . Skelly  40 

168  Down  by  the  Old  Mill  Stream . Read  35 

628  Eileen's  Message . Turnbull  35 

488  Father  is  Dead  and  Mother  is  Poor _ Holloway  20 

774  Gim  Me  Dat  Sweet  Watermelon . Lyons  40 

759  Good  Bye  to  My  Old  Southern  Home . Cox  40 

169  Grandmother's.  Chair . Read  35 

171  I’ll  See  that  Your  Grave  is  Kept  Green. .  .Clayton  35 

629  I’ve  Just  been  Down  to  the  Gate . Wilson  40 

173  Lass  that  Lives  Next  Door . Tucker  40 

751  Leaning  o'er  the  Gate . Danks  40 

175  Little  Snow  White  Hands . Gabriel  35 

176  Lullabj' . Emmett  40 

177  My  Grandmother's  Watch . Conway  35 

178  One  Sweet  Kiss  before  We  Part . Turney  35 

179  Only  a  Word,  Love . . . Turney  35 

753  Only  a  Homeless,  Wandering  Child . Skelly  40 

762  Only  a  Violet  Blossom . Skelly  40 

180  Over  the  Garden  Wall . Fox  ,35 

181  Passed  Within  the  Gates  Ajar . Peck  40 

6.30  Peep  Boo . Wilson  40 

182  Poor  Orphan  Boy .  Duncan  40 

489  Pretty  as  a  Butterfly  (S’g&  D’ce). Bobby  Newcomb  40 

781  Save  the  Sweetest  Kiss  for  Me . Prescott  40 

184  Scentless  Rose  (A) . Conway  35 

185  Scenes  of  My  Youth . Turney  35 


187  Send  Me  an  Answer  from  over  the  Sea . Pratt  40' 

186  Somebody’s  Grandpapa . ...Wood  lO 

6.32  Shady  Tree,  Babbling  Brook . .'Wilder  35 

786  She  Gave  Mo  a  Pretty  Red  Rose .  Skelly  40 

779  Somebody  Waits  at  the  Window . Skelly  40 

188  Sunbeam  in  the  Storm . Conway  35 

189  Sunny  Long  Ago  . Danks  35. 

190  Sweet  Girl,  May  I  be  There . .Turney  35 

491  Swinging  on  de  Golden  Gate  (Negro  song). Lyons  40- 

785  Sweet  Little  Kiss  at  the  Door . (Prescott  40 

634  Sweet  Birdie . Murphy  40 

191  They  Say  l  am  Nobody’s  Darling . Tucker  40' 

192  This  Wedding  Ring  of  Mine...  .ISobby  Newcomb  40 

757  Twinkle,  Blihkie,  Little  Star . Skelly  40 

193  Visions  of  the  Past .  Russell  35- 

194  When  First  I  Saw  My  Darling’s  Face . Danks  35 

760  When  Jeanie  Meets  Me  at  the  Gate . Skelly  40 

492  When  the  Clouds  Go  Rolling  By . Gabriel  40 

635  We  Never  Speak  as  We  Pass  By . Milford  40 

782  You  Ask  Me  to  For.cive  the  Past . Greene  30. 

Comic  Songs,  and  Songs  and  Dances. 

196  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses . Lyon  25 

197  Cackle,  Cackle,  Cackle . Bagnal  25- 

200  Don’t  Blame  Me,  for  I  Didn’t  do  it . Duncan  40- 

772  For  Goodness  Sake  don’t  Say  I  Told  You. .  .Lloyd  30’ 

777  Go,  Get  Married,  Maidens  Dear . Rutledge  40 

765  I’m  a  Member  of  the  Club . Martyn  40' 

196  I  have  Come  Home  for  Dinner,  Kate . Lyon  25 

202  I’ll  Get  Rid  of  My  Mother-in-Law . Duncan  40 

203  I  Won  Her  Little  Heart  when  Dancing.  .Musgrave  30 

204  Jeremiah,  Blow  the  Fire . Tony  Pastor  30 

206  Lardy  Dah  I . Birbeck  35 

756  Little  Ah  Sid  (Great  Chinese  Song . Skelly  40 

207  Maid  and  the  Magpie  (The) .  Phillips  35. 

208  My  Love  Nance . Bobby  Newcomb  40 

209  Naughty  Clara . Knowles  30 

636  O  You  Little  Darling . Vanoni  40- 

771  Peck’s  Bad  Boy _ ‘ . Skelly  40 

766  Poker  or  That  Queen . Field  30 

210  Too  Late  to  Marry . Pratton  40 

211  Torpedo  and  the  Whale  (from  Olivette). .  .Audran  25 

773  Trade  Dollar  (The) .  Martyn  ^0 

Sacred  Solos,  Duetts,  Trios  and  Quar» 

tettes. 

501  Abide  With  Me .  ..  Old  Popular  Melody  20 

748  Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Pair . Handel  .30 

215  Ashamed  of  Jesus .  '  Field  40 

216  Ave  Maria . V.  Gounod  35. 

502  Arm,  Arm,  Ye  Brave . Handel  35 

503  And  the  City  hath  no  need  of  the  Sun. 'Whittington  35 

504  Ave  Sanctissima . Old  §bng  20 

600  But  the  Lord  is  Mindful  of  His  Own. Mendelssohn  30 

505  Christmas  Hymn . Holloway  20 

217  Cleansing  Fires . Virginia  Gabriel  40 

218  Father  of  Mercies . Barringer  25 

219  Forsake  Me  Not . Glover  30 

610  He  Giveth  Ills  Beloved  Sleep . ] _ Abt  30. 

506  In  Heaven,  0  Jehovah,  is  fi.xed  Thy  'Throne 

Christians’  Prayer . Spohr  50 

507  I  sought  the  Lord  and  lie  heard  me .  Costa  50- 

Star  of  the  East  (Duett) . Scotch 

504  ’Tis  Nightfall  on  the  Sea . . gO 

509  .Jerusalem  the  Golden . Old  Popular  Tune  20. 

510  'The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  (Quartette) . Martin  35 

220  Let  Music  break  on  this  Glad  Morn— Christmas 

Carol .  25 

221  Lord,  be  with  Mein  My  Walks . Schroecier  30 

222  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee . Barten  50 

511  O  Clothe  Our  Valleys  with  Ripening  Corn. Spohr  40 

513  O  Let  Those  Whose  Sorrow .  Wilson  20 

505  Pilgrims  of  the  Night . Holloway  20 

225  The  Palms  (LesRemeaux) . Paure  40 

223  Rest  in  Jesus . . Hymn  20 

224  Saviour,  Breathe  an  Evening  Blessing _ Spencer  25. 

508  Star  of  the  East . Scotch  20 

226  'To  Jesus  Our  Exalted  God . Braun  35 

227  W'hen  I  View  the  Mother  Holding . Sacred  30 

Duetts. 

493  All’s  Well . Braham  30' 

640  Come  When  the  Soft 'Twilight  Falls. .  .Schumann  35 

230  Dost  Thou  Love  Me,  Sister  Ruth? . Parry  25. 

2,31  Emblem  of  Constancy  (duet) . 'Turney  30' 

21)2  Ever,  Ever  Thine  (duet) . Braun  50 

233  Gobble  Duet  (from  Mascotte) .  Audran  40 

495  Has  Sorrow  Thy  Young  Days  Shaded.  Tom  Moore  15. 

234  Hunting  'Tower  (duet). . Demar  40 

236  I  Would  That  My  Love  (duet) . Mendelssohn  35 

2.37  In  the  Starlight  (duet) . Glover  40- 

494  Larboard  Watch . Williams  40. 

496  Over  the  Mountain . Holloway  10 

2.38  Wandering-  in  the  May-Time  (duet) . Glover  60 

641  What  Are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying . Glover  50 

2.39  When  I  Behold  Thee  (duct  from  Slascotte).Audran  40 

234  When  Ye  Gang  Awa,  Jamie  (duet) . Demar  40 

Quartettes  and  Choruses. 

228  Bridal  Chorus  (from  Lohengrin)  (quartette) Wagner  25 

229  Coast  is  Clear  (quartette) . Meyerbeer  50 

497  Farewell . German  Volkslied  10 

235  Hymn  of  Columbia  (National  Hymn).  .  .Dod  worth  30 
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■499  Silent  Niglit  (4-pai  t  sons) .  .  Bainby  30 

■600  Sleep  iny  Cliikl  (Male  Voices) . Heins  30 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Waltzes. 

241  AUsthetic . Riviere  75 

S64  Bacio  (Kiss),  Arditi . Arr.  by  Lanner  25 

'739  Bartholdi  Monument . ...Milford  40 

244  Bella . Lamothe  40 

266  Black  Hawk . Walsh  35 

642  Blue  Violet . Turner  35 

245  Boccaccio . Strauss  25 

246  Breezes  of  the  Night . Lamothe  40 

247  Charming . Waldteufel  75 

268  Chimes  of  Normandy . Freeman  25 

269  Chop  Sticks . De  Lulli  23 

643  Corn  Flower . Cooke  50 

271  Dawn . Louel  35 

644  Dolores . Waldteufel  60 

645  Dreamland . Batho  60 

248  Ever  or  Never . . Waldteufel  75 

249  First  Kiss . Lamothe  40 

250  Flowers  of  St.  Petersburgh . Resch  40 

273  Frolic  of  the  Frogs . 'Watson  35 

274  Gertrude’s  Dream . jSeethoven  35 

275  Guards  .  Cull  25 

253  Illusioni . Capitani  25 

532  Isabelle .  Stewart  50 

'646  lolanthe . Milford  35 

534  Mrs.  Langtry’s . G.  Operti  50 

-278  Mabel . Cull  25 

648  Manola . Waldteufel  75 

254  Mascotte .  Audran  40 

649  Merry  War . Strauss  75 

650  Modjeska . Lowthian  50 

651  MonReve.... . Waldteufel  75 

280  Mollio’s  Dream . Reissiger  25 

730  My  Queen .  Coote  60 

652  Olivette . Gautier  35 

'653  Patti . Milford  50 

281  Patience  . Milford  25 

282  Pearls  and  Laces . Ludovic  25 

283  Pinafore . Freeman  25 

255  Pleasures  of  Summer . Jones  40 

257  Queen’s  Lace  Handkerchief . Strauss  40 

256  Racquet . Jones  40 

284  Rigoletto . Verdi  25 

257  Roses  from  the  South . Strauss  40 

533  Royal . W.  jr  40 

258  Sirenes . Waldteufel  75 

259  Snow  Drift .  Shirk  40 

769  Under  the  Elms .  Malley  40 

262  Violettes . Waldteufel  30 

283  Whoa  Emma . Freeman  25 

251  Woman’s  Love . Fahrbach  40 

288  You  and  I . Arr.  by  Thomas  25 

Lanciei's  and  Quadrilles. 

289  Agnes  Sorel  Quadrille . Leduc  50 

788  Beggar  Student  Lanciers . Milford  .50 

'654  lolanthe  Lanciers . Milford  50 

656  Mascotte  Quadrilles .  Metra  .50 

290  New  York  Lanciers . Freeman  50 

291  Olivette  Lanciers . Prince  Tom  50 

292  Patience  Lanciers . D’Albert  40 

293  Pirates  of  Penzance  Lanciers . D’Albert  .50 

775  Prince  Methusalem . Milford  50 

535_  Rip  Van  Winkle . Milford  40 

Polkas  and  Mazourkas. 

294  Adelaide  Polka  Mazurka . Gobbaerts  .30 

295  Beautiful  Eyes  Polka . Dorn  25 

297  Children’s  Carnival  Polka . Streabbog  25 

298  Crimson  Blushes  Mazurka . Conway  40 

301  Golden  Robin  Polka . Bousquert  .35 

B03  Pearly  Dew  Drop  Mazurka . Birbeck  40 

305  Society  Polka . Evans  35 

306  Three  Bells  Polka .  Cook  40 

dalops. 

740  Dudes  (The) . Simons  40 

308  El  Fresco  (companion  to  the  Racquet). .  .Garland  40 
■310  Helter  Skelter . Faust  .35 

770  Hurricane . Hadden  40 

311  -Jolly  Brothers .  Budik  35 

CTO  Newport . Turner  40 

312  Oscar  Wilde . . Snow  40 

313  Patience .  Milford  .30 

671  Paul  and  Virginia . D’Albert  30 

■314  Queen  of  the  Fairies . Smith  40 

317  Tout  a  la  Joie . Fahrbach  35 

318  Waves  of  the  Ocean . Blake  50 


361  Wedding  March . Mendelssohn  40 

363  Wood  Up  Quickstep .  ..Holloway  25 

Rondos,  Variations,  Fantasies,  Idylles, 
Nocturnes,  etc. 

454  L’Africaiue  (Marche  ludieune) . Richards  75 

514  Amaryllis  (.Air  de  Louis  XIII.) .  Ghys  10 

536  Album  Leaves . Levett  20 

672  Anvil  Chorus . Oesten  40 

4.50  Billee  Taylor . Prince  Tom  100 

680  Bells  of  the  Convent . Ludovic  .30 

789  Beggar  Student  Potpourri . Milford  75 

681  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland . Kuhe  40 

369  Blumeulied  (Lange) . Richards  25 

371  Chant  du  Cigue  (Song  of  the  Swan)..  .Bliimenthal  40 

374  Chase  (the)  (Die  Jagd) .  Rheinberger  40 

451  Claude  Duval . Milfor  l  100 

685  Chant  de  Berger . Colas  35 

686  Consolation.'. . Liszt  30 

538  Country  Dances  (Four  Selected) .  10 

687  Dashing  Sleigh  Bells . Ccrlicelli  30 

376  Deux  Anges  (arr.  Richards . Blumeuthal  25 

379  Everybody’s  Darling  (Gavotte) . Eilenberg  40 

380  Far  Away  (Remember  Me) . Brinkman  35 

453  Faust  (Improvisation) . Hunteii  100 

673  Fra  Diavolo  (Selection) . Krug  40 

381  Flower  Song . Lange  40 

382  Flying  Leaf . Spindler  30 

.383  Fond 'Hearts  must  Part . Lange  35 

690  Prom  a  True  Heart . ’. . Lange  30 

691  Gavotte  Stephanie . Czibulka  50 

436  Good  Night . Loeschhorn  25 

425  Grandmother’s  Chair . Richards  25 

693  Heimweh . Jungman  35 

.384  Heart  Longings  (Gavotte) . Jungman  35 

385  Home  Sweet  Home . Slack  50 

426  Home  Sweet  Home .  Richards  25 

695  In  Midsummer . .Jungman  30 

697  In  the  Sunshine  (op.  249,  No.  4) . Lange  35 

698  In  the  Wildwood . Loeschorn  30 

674  lolanthe  (Potpourri) . Milford  100 

433  La  Fontaine . Lysberg  25 

390  Last  Idea  (arr.  Richards . Weber  25 

699  Last  Rose  of  Summer . Herz  40 

700  Lilian  (Melodic) . Favarger  30 

439  Longing . Mayer  25 

395  Love  Reverie . Jungman  40 

7(12  Loving  Memories . Jungman  30 

703  Maid  of  the  Highlands  (op.  262) . Lange  30 

396  Maiden’s  Prayer . Badarzewska  30 

397  Manetta  (Smiles  and  Tears) . Halliburton  25 

398  Marquis  et  Marquise  (Gavotte) . Morley  35 

455  Mascotte  Potpourri . Audran  100 

399  Monastery  Bells . Wely  50 

704  Mountain  Stream . Smith  75 

441  Moments  Musicale . Schubert  35 

442  Morceau  and  Romance . Mendelssohn  25 

400  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee . Richards  25 

401  Old  Oaken  Bucket .  Cramer  50 

4.56  Patience  Potpourri . Milford  100 

457  Perichole  Polka  Redowa . Cull  25 

458  Pirates  of  Penzance  Potpourri . Raymond  100 

446  Pilgrim’s  Chorus  from  Tannhauser . Wagner  35 

404  Pure  as  Snow  (Edelweis) . Lange  50 

706  Remembrance . Forbes  .30 

735  Rliapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  2  (Liszt) . Maylath  75 

541  Russian  National  Hymn . Arr.  by  Holloway  10 

406  Sea  Shore  Dreams  . Wolff  30 

407  Secret  Love  (Gavotte) . Resch  40 

408  Serenade  (Schubert) . Krug  35 

520  Serenade  . Veaszie  25 

409  Shepherd  Boy  (Idylle) . Wilson  40 

521  Silvery  Waves . Wyman  75 

707  Song  of  Marguerite . Ludovic  30 

708  Song  of  the  North . Lange  30 

717  Tempest  of  the  Heart . Verdi  30 

412  Tendresse  (Morceau  de  Salon) . Pacher  50 

413  Tidal  Waves . Conway  40 

460  Toreador’s  Song  (from  Carmen) . Bizet  .30 

447  Traumerei  and  Romance . Schumann  35 

528  Trovatore  (Mai  Raggendo) . Verdi  35 

530  Trovatore  (Fantasie) . Smith  50 

414  Turkish  Patrol . Michaelis  40 

415  Twickenham  Perry . Kuhe  .50 

416  Un  Souvenir . Ludovic  .30 

520  Vesper  Bell . Lichner  25 

448  Villager’s  Dance . Fontaine  25 

709  Will  o’  the  Wisp . Jungman  .30 

418  Ye  Merry  Birds .  Kuhe  40 


Kasy  and  Taking'  Teacliiiig  Pieces 


mia.rclies  and  Quicksteps. 


B21  Aida  March  (Verdi) .  . Richards  25 

322  Bavarian  March . Mayer  .35 

.^3  Boccaccio  March . Suppe  40 

737  Brooklyn  Bridge  March . King  .30 

■659  Devil's  March . Suppe  35 

327  Donna  Juanita . Suppe  40 

:^0  Fatinitza  March .  Supp6  35 

331  Funeral  March . Chopin  .35 

^2  Garfield’s  Funeral  March . Gilmore  40 

^3  Genevieve  March  (Offenbach) . Cull  25 

334  Grand  Review . Silverberg  35 

3.35  Grant’s  March . Marks  40 

660  Good  Luck  March . Faust  30 

790  Henry  Irving  March .  Cox  40 

339  Jumbo  March . Marks  40 

340  Knickerbocker  Quickstep . Kramer  35 

342  Longfellow’s  Funeral  March . Chopin  40 

Mi  Mascotte  March .  Audran  40 

346  Nancy  Lee  March  (Adams) . Freeman  25 

A31  Norma  March . Burgmuller  35 

347  PetitDuc  March  (Lecocq) . Freeman  25 

349  President  Arthur’s  Grand  March . Carlberg  40 

350  Russian  March .  Francis  25 

537  School  March  (splendid  march  time)..  .Schroeder  10 

351  Seventh  Regiment  March  . Veaszie  40 

352  Smith’s  (General  Persifer  P.)  March . Martin  .35 

780  Soutliern  Exposition  March . King  30 

353  Swedish  Wedding  March . Soderman  30 

355  Triumphal  March  (from  Michael  Strogoff). .  Artus  35 

356  Twenty-second  Regiment  March. . .  Helmsmuller  40 

663  Wagner’s  Funeral  March . Gilmore  40 

359  Warriors  Marcli . Drake  40 

•360  Waves  of  the  Ocean  March . Blake  50 


OP  THE  VERT  FIRST  AND  SECOND  DEGREES  OF  DIFFICULTY 
IN  SET,  ENTITLED 

PRETTY  LITTLE  PIECES  FOR  PRETTY  LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


By  II.  liichard.^. 

321  Aida  March  .  . 

367  America . 

420  Argentine  Mazurka . 

4'27  AuTd  Lang  Syne . 

421  Austrian  Hymm . 

4'22  Ave  Maria . 

429  Baby’s  Empty  Cradle . 

5'22  Billee  Taylor . 

267  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains . 

.369  Biumenlied . 

4'27  Boccaccio  March . 

677  Bohemiau  Girl... . 

490  Brook .  . 

3'24  Carmen  March . 

370  Carnival  of  Venice . 

4'24  Charming  Waltz . 

325  Coronation  March . 

299  D.aisy  Polka . 

270  Danube  Waltz . 

376  Deux  Anges . 

.326  Devil’s  March . 

677  Don  Giovanni . 

4'28  Elisire  d’Amore . 

,378  Embarrassment . . 

329  Faust  March  . 

427  Flowers  of  Spring . 

677  Four  Seasons . 

309  Pull  of  Joy  Galop . 

491  Garry  Owen . 


.  Verdi  25 

...National  25 
, . .  Ketterer  25 

. Scotch  25 

...National  25 
....Gounod  25 

. Skelly  25 

...Solomon  25 
. ...  -Adams  '-’5 

. Lange  25 

. Suppe  25 

. Balfe  25 

. . .  .Dolores  25 

. Bizet  25 

. Verdi  25 

.Waldteufel  25 
.Meyerbeer  25 
....  Arditti  25 
. . .  Strauss  25 
.Blumeuthal  25 

. . Suppe  25 

. Mozart  25 

...Donizetti  25 

. Abt  25 

. Gounod  25 

. .  Reissiger  25 

. Haydn  25 

. .  Fahrhach  25 
. Irish  25 


490  Going  Back  to  Dixie . Rutledge  25 

491  Going  Home  to  Georgia . Leslie  25 

425  Grandmother’s  Cl. air .  Read  25 

426  Home.  Sweet  Home .  Bishop  25 

428  Huguenots  March . Meyerbeer  25 

Glonniing . Harrison  25 

389  Kathleen  Mavourneen . . Crouch  25 

390  Last  Idea . Weber  25 

491  Last  Rose  of  Summer . Moore  25 

277  Little  Buttercup  Waltz . Sullivan  25 

490  Little  Log  Cabin  by  the  Stream . Dunn  25 

341  Lohenghren  March . Wagner  25 

677  Lucia . Donizetti  25 

279  Manola  Waltz . Waldteufel  25 

522  Mascotte . Audran  25 

315  Midshipmite . Adams  25 

400  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee..  . Freeman  25 

433  Off  to  Lindenau . German  25 

432  Old  Oaken  Bucket . Wadsworth  25 

524  Old  Hundred . Sacred  25 

522  Olivette . Audran  25 

402  Over  the  Garden  wall  Waltz . Fox  25 

5'22  Patience  Selection . Sullivan  25 

429  Peri  Waltz . D’Albcrt  25 

523  Pirates  of  Penzance  Waltz . Sullivan  25 

523  Pirates  of  Penzance  March . Sullivan  25 

490  Racquet  Waltz . Baker  25 

428  Ricci  Waltz . Ricci  25 

428  Santa  Lucia . Italian  25 

411  Star  Spangled  Banner . National  25 

491  St.  Patrick's  Day . Irish  25 

316  Secret  Love  Galop . Resch  25 

354  Tannhauser  March . ' _  _ Wagner  25 

429  Tired . Lindsay  25 

677  Traviata . Verdi  25 

357  Turkish  Patrol . Michaelis  25 

525  Twickenham  Ferry . Marzials  25 

526  You  and  I. . . . Claribel  25 

362  Wedding March . Mendelssohn  25 

428  William  Tell  March . Meyerbeer  ^ 


Select  Classic  Cents. 


434 

679 

686 

435 

436 

437 

438 

439 

440 
411 
442 
413 

444 

445 

446 
735 
417 
734 
448 


(  Air . Weber  1 

■{  Aria . Mendelssohn  y 

(  Nun’s  Prayer . Oberthin  ) 

Andante . Liszt 

Consolation . Liszt 

Curious  Story . Schumann 

Good  Night..  . Loeschhorn 

II  Penseroso . Heller 

J  La  Fontaine . Lysberg  | 

I  Priere  from  Der  FreyschUtz . Weber  ) 

Longing . Mayer 

March  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers.. .  .Teschaikowsky 

Moments  Musicale . .  Schubert 

Morceau  and  Romance .  . Mendelssohn 

j  Pastoral  Movement . Schneider  1 

'I  Andantino . . ■.  Hesse  j 

j  Prelude . Preyer  ( 

I  Theme . Hesse  j 

Pleasures  of  May . Hiller 

Pilgrim’s  Chorus  from  Tannhauser . jVagner 

Rhapsodie  Hongroise  No.  2  (Liszt) . Maylath 

Traumerei  and  Romance . Schumann 

Valse  in .  Joseffy 

Villager’s  Dance . Fontaine 


Four-Hand  Pieces. 


664  Caprice  Minuet . Vilbac  50 

364  Fairy  Fingers  Waltz . Kenney  25 

665  Friendly  Pastime . Turner  30 

696  In  Sympathy . Kirchner  30 

738  Irresistible  Galop . Gross  75 

365  Perseverance  Polka . Kenney  ^ 

666  Petit  Carnival  Schottische  (Children’s  Carnival).. 

Streaiibog  30 

667  Tlie  New  Year’s  Greeting . Streabbog  30 

668  3  Four-Hand  Pieces  for  Teacher  and  Pupil . 

Richards  25 

366  Vienna  March .  .  .Gordon  25 

669  Warblings  atEve . Richards  50 


Organ  BTusic. 


536  Album  Leaves 

539  Andante . 

619  Andante . 

(  Air . 


4.34-^  Aria .  . 

4.36  Good  Night . 

686  Consolation . 

i  Pastoral  Movement . 

I  Andantino . 

446  Pilgrims’  Cliorus  from  Tannhauser. 

540  Postlude . . 

541  Russian  National  Hymn . 


. Levett  20 

.  Heins  20 

.  Liszt  30 

. .  .  .Weber  1 

Mendeissohn  V25 

. Oberthur ) 

. .  .Loeschhorti  25 

.  Liszt  30 

, . .  .Schneider  I 

. Hesse 

. Freyer  [gj. 

. Hesse)'" 

. Wagner  35 

. Chadwick  20 

. Holloway  20 


Published  for  Violin  Solo,  Violin  and 
Piano  Duetts,  or  Cornet  or  Clarionet 


and  Piano. 

Arr.  by  H.  Milford. 

712  Addio  (Last  Greeting) . Schubert  35 

710  -Ave  Maria . Schubert  35 

550  Ballet  Music  from  Sylvia . Delibes  35 

711  Cujiis  Animam . Rossini  35 

554  Dolores  Waltz . Waldteufel  35 

553  Fraueuliehe  Waltz  (Woman’s  Love) . Fahrbach  35 

548  Gavotte  Stephanie . Czibulka  35 

713  Last  Rose  of  Summer . Moore  35 

552  La  Vague  Waltz  (The  Wave) . .  Metra  35 

,542  Merry  War  Waltz . Strauss  35 

714  Patience . Sullivan  35 

543  Poet  and  Peasant. . Supp6  35 

544  Secret  Love  Gavotte . Resch  35 

715  Serenade . Schubert  35 

545  Silver  Line  . Solomons  35 

555  Sirenes  Waltz . Waldteufel  3J 

546  Sorcerer.  . Sullivan  35 

551  Spring  Song . Mendelssohn  35 

547  Swedish  Wedding  March . ..Sodermanu  .35 

549  Tout  a  la  Joie. . . ; . Fahrbach  35 

Studies. 


678  Scales  and  Chords  in  all  the  Major  and  Minor  Keys  35 


1884.] 
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The  only  adjustable  Wire  Cloth  Sieve  made.  It  will  take 
out  good  seed  from  the  refuse  of  windmills  that  cannot  be 
cleaned  by  any  other  process.  Can  be  adjusted  to  many 
different  size  and  shaped  meshes.  No.  1  Sieve  will  separate 
Plantain,  Daisy,  Buckthorn,  Wild  Carrot,  &c.,  from  Clover 
Seed,  Bed  Top  and  Plantain  from  Timothy,  and  Timothy 
from  Clover  Seed.  No.  2  will  separate  Bye,  Cheat  and 
Cockle  from  Wheat.  No.  3  grades  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn. 
Endorsed  by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co..  D.  M.  Fern'  &  Co.,  D. 
Landreth  &  Sons,  Plant  Seed  Co.,  Henry  A.  Dreer,  J.  M. 
McCullough’s  Sons,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons.  J.  L.  Breck  &  Sons, 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dep’t.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prices :  Nos.  1  and  2,  $2.25 ;  No.  3.  $2.50.  Express  prepaid. 

Ask  your  Hardware  Dealer  for  them. 

MIliTON  SIEVE  CO.,  Eimited,  Milton,  Pa. 

THE  ROSS  CUTTERS. 


SEND  FOE  OUE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 
OF  ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 

Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
MeDtion  American  Agriculturist. 


BALDWIN’S  IMPROVED  ENSILAGE  &  FEED  GUTTER. 

STRONGEST,  SIMPEEST  AND  BEST. 

Thoroughly  tested  during 
last  four  seasons,  for  Cut- 
tingEnsilage,  andproveda 
perfect  success.  The  lead¬ 
ing  Cutter  for  last  sixteen 
years  for  cutting  all  kinds 
of  dry  and  green  fodder. 
I  Power  cutters  have  Bald¬ 
win’s  Safety  Fly  Wheel: 
the  only  reliable  wheel 
made.  13  Sizes  for  hand 
pd  power.  Send  for  il¬ 
lustrated  cireulars  con¬ 
taining  description,  prices 
and  testimonials. 

C.  Plerpont  tSfc  Co., 
Mfrs.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  LION  ENSIL&GE  AND  FEED  GUTTER. 

Combining  the  latest 
Improvements. 

THE  BEST  ENSILAGE 
AND  FEED  GUTTER 

Manufactured. 

For  full  description,  send 
for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Address, 
The  Belches  &  Tatlok 
Ag’l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Best  of  £11 

FEED  GUTTERS. 

Cuts  faster,  runs  lighter, 
and  is  the  best  made  Cutter 
in  the  market.  Cuts  various 
len^hs.  Four  sizes  for  hand  and  four  for  power.  SIS  to 
S8S.  Responsible  agents  wanted.  Manufactured  only  by 

CARE  &  HOBSON  (Limited), 

47  Clill' Street,  New  York. 


CHAS.  SWIFT, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

HAY  COIVEYOES. 

DEALER  IN  FORKS,  ROPE  PULLEFS,  HOOKS,  &C. 

MILEBROOK,  N.  Y. 

TRIUMPH 

Steam  Generator 

(Improved), 

For  Cooking  Feed,  Heat¬ 
ing  Water,  &c. 

Send  for  new  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  and  mention  this  paper. 

RIGE,  WHITAGRE  &  GO., 

35  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


WANT 

to  send  You  their  “FARMERS’ 
POCKET  COMPANION,”  Free. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

A  HAND  PLOW  ]  n  ]?  m 

SULKY  PLOW  ? 

GAM  PLOW]  OKIjY 

Tie  BEST. 

WE  MAKE  THEM. 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  to 

DEERE  &  COMPANY, 
Moline,  ill. 


THE  -  BEST) 


MACHiljlSi 

GiaY/Grti^6i|,; 
“Tbrcatalogue,  PRICES'  AND  Yarcl-SLlpp[l6S,L 


1 

e 


THE  “KETSTONE.” 

The  Best  Portable  Steam  Drill¬ 
er  In  the  world  for  drilling 
Artesian  and  Ordinary  Water 
Wells.  Test  Wells  for 
Minerals,  Air  Holes  for 
Mines,  Oil  Wells  and 
Pipe-driving  can  he  set  up 
anywhere  in  one  hour. 


OITGHING  MACHINE, 


FOR  UNDERDRAININQ. 

Will  do  more  work  than  30  men  with  spades.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  Circular. 

3El.33IiiriS-IE3, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


OEDERICK’S  HAY 


P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y,' 

WHITMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 

Received  Firat  Premium  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  18^,  1881  an^ 
1882,  and  Grand  Gold  Medal  in  1883,  over  Dederick  and  others* 
the  only  perfect  Hay  Press  made.  Puts  10  tons  iu  car. 
Most  simple  and  durable.  A  bale  every  8  minutes.  Satisfao* 
tion  ^aranteed.  Three  bales  to  any  other  Press*  two.  Send 
for  Circulars.  Also  Horse^Powers,  Koad  Graders,  Cider  Mills, 
Corn  Bhellers,  Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGBICXTLTUEAIi  CO.*  St.  Louis,  NtO 


GRAPPLING 

HAY 


FORK 


AND 

CONVEYORS 

For  Track,  Rope  or  Rod 
For  BARNS  or  BTACKINQ. 
.BBST  Combination. 
Used  by  Thousands 
Prices  Reduced. 
Send  for  Circular. 

Agents  wanted. 

B. 


Bvuceve  SYEACTTSK 
■  WLlliva  New  York. 


Gardner’s  Railway  Pitchinj^  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  won 
its  way  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubt  tlie  best  hay  and  grain 
unloader  made.  Every  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.V.  R.  Gaedner  &  Co.,Westtowu,  Orange  Co..  N.  T. 

WINTER  IS  THE  TIME 

TO  PUT  UP  YOUR  TRACKS  FOR 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

while  the  barns  are  full.  You  can  then  do  the  work  your¬ 
self  without  the  help  of  a  carpenter,  as  you  require  no 
scaffolding.  For  circulars  and  prices  of  the  best  Hay  Con¬ 
veyors,  for  either  straight  or  curved  track,  address 

J.  A.  CROSS,  Fiiltonville,  N.  Y. 

mm  SMINO  FOB  FARMERS! 


THE 


Lightning 
Hay  Me! 

(Weymouth’s  Patent.) 


Awarded  “FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT" 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1880. 
Was  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  accepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 

It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 
world  to  cut  fine  feed  from  bale,  to 
cut  down  mow  or  stack,  to  cut  corn- 
stalks  for  feed,  or  to  cut  peal,  and 
has  no  equal  for  cutting  sods  or 
ditching  in  marshes. 

TRY  IT.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 


Manufactured  only  by 

HIRM  HOLTS  CO.,  East  Wilton,  Me.,  n.S.S. 

,Fo7  Sale  by  Hardware  MerchanU  and  the  trade  generally. 


8G 
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MILL  MANUFACTORY. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

GRIST  MILLS  OF  FRENCH  RUHR  STONE. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers.  18  Sizes  and  Styles, 
■pyer  3,000  in  use.  $100,  and  upwards.  Complete 
Mill  and  Stieller.  $115.  A  bov  can  grind  and  keep  in  order. 
Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Complete  Flouring 
and  Corn  Mills,  AEE  SIZES.  Send  for  Be ek  on  grind¬ 
ing  mills  and  saw  mills. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  VICTORY 

CORN  MILL. 

IN  THEEE  SIZES. 

The  only  Mill  that  la  a  complete 
I  success  in  grinding  corn  and  cob 
together,  and  for  this  kind  of 
grinding  we  defy  competition. 
It  also  grinds  oil-cake,  crackers, 
and  all  kinds  of  grain  used  for 
feeding,  and  with  our  cleaning 
attachment  shells  corn  at  the 
rale  of  from  60  to  100  bushels  per 
hour.  Capacity  8,  20  and  35  bush- 
■  els  per  hour.  VVarranted  ineyery 
respect.  Address 

T.  ROBERTS,  Springfield,  O. 

Or  'WAREEN  HARPER,  'Wilmikgton,  Del. 

fiamsoii’sSTAUDHED  QRlIDIIft  MILLS! 

For  STEAM,  WATER,  WIND, 
HORSE,  oi-  HAND  POWER. 

Possessing  great  capacity  and 
durability.  Every  Mill  warranted 
to  do  Just  what  we  claim  Ini'  it. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Address 

THE  EDWARD  HARRISON 
MILL  fO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

No.  7  Feed  Mi 

THE  8tb  WONDER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Don't  fail  to  get  description  be¬ 
fore  buying.  M’arranted  to  grind 
faster  and  better  tlian  any  mill  of 
same  price.  The  liglitest  draft 
mill.  Has  double  force  feed  and 
Cast  Cast  Steel  Grinders. 
IVe  also  make  Big,  Little,  and 
New  Giants.  The  only  mill  that 
will  grind  with  liusk  on.  Send 
for  prices  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  &:  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PORTABLE 


FEED 


Corn  &  Cob  Mills,  18  sizes,  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  power.  AVarranted  to 
do  as  good  work  as  Buhr  stone,  and  to 
giye  satisfaction.  We  guarantee  them 
to  do  .all  we  claim  for  them.  Wilt  give  a 
trial  of  ten  days,  and  if  not  as  repre- 
!  sented.can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
’  American  Grinding  Mill  Co., 
311  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


GmiYOUROWNBONE, 

Meal,  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 

in  theS5  HAND  MTI.L  IF.  Wilson’s 
Patent).  1 00  per  cent,  more  made  in 
keeping  poultry.  Also  Power  Mills  and  Farm  Feed 
Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 

18,000  Carpenters  and  Farmers 

now  use  our  Late  Make  Filers  to  file  saws,  so  they 
will  cut  faster  than  ever.  Teeth  all  of  eonnl  size. 
Pitch  and  Bevel.  Single  one  sent  free  on  receipt  of  |a.50. 
Where  no  Dealer  keeps  them  for  sale.  A  discount  to  Dealers 
or  others  wishing  to  sell.  For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Tesli- 
■  moniaU  from  persons  who  use  them,  etc.,  address 

E.  ROTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Penna. 
Post-Office  Money  Orders  make  payable  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


iULVERIZINR  HARRp. 

^~^lob€BUSHER  'AND  LEVMER,' 

AFeE  AOVEanSEMENT  ON-PAGE-E^B 


SAWMILLS. 


LIGHT, 

MEMLM, 

HEAVY. 


For  Steam  or  Water  Power.  Also 


PORTABLE, 

TRACTION, 

DETACHED. 


ENdlNES. 

From  6  to  30  Horse  Power. 

BuiSt  by  RUSSEI.I.  &  CO. 

MASSILLON,  OHIO. 

Catalogue  and  Price  List  Sent  Free. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS. 

RICHMOND  IND., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mill  Stones  and  Flouring 
Mill  Machinery. 

Wo  manufacture  the 
Best  French  Bohr 

Corn  &  Feed  Mills 

in  the  country.  Send 
for  •descriptioa  and 
prices. 

fStato  you  saw  thio’ 
n  Am.AgricuUurist. 

GET  THE  BEST  FARM 

GRIST  MILL. 

CAST  STEEL  GRINDING  PARTS. 
Guaeanteed  Moee  Durable. 

TAKE  LESS  POWER  and 
DO  MORE  WORK. 

.  “  lot 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mpks.  or  THE  TJhioh  Hoese-Powek  and  Threshers. 


S25©  WILL  BOY 


SAW  MILL 

Yet  ©fieretl  for  tl«e  Money 

I!®* Semi  for  Circular. 

RICHMOND  MACHINE  WORKS. 

mCHMOND,  aSJD, 


CIDER 

Presses,  G-raters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Dram  Tile 

MACHINES, 

By  Chandler  &  Taylor, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Hege’s  Improved  Circular  Saw  Mills 

'  ■  With  universal  Log  beam,  g  It) 

Rectilinear,  simultaneous  g  2. 
Set  works,  and  Double  g  S 
,  Eccentric  Friction  Feed. 

Wo 


EmT  FARMER  HIS  Of  H  MILLER. 

THE  HALLADAY 

GEARED 
WIND  MILL 
as  used  for 


Shelling:  and  Elevating:  Corn,  Grinding-  Feed,  Cut¬ 
ting  Sawing-  Wood,  Pumping:  Water,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue  illustrating:the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  also  Pummng  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Noyes  Haying-  Tools,  Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  &c. 
Reliable  Ag-ents  wanted  in  all  unassig-ned  counties* 

U.  S.  WIMD  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  Kane  Co.,  ILL. 


Manufactured  by  Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  N.  C 


Old  Reliable  Stover. 

We  are  the  Sole  Owners  and  Manufacturers 
of  the  Stover  Pumping  Windmills 
for  pumping  water  for  Railroads. 

■Villages,  Suburban  houses.  Lawns.' 

Dairies,  Brick  Yards,  Draining,  Ir¬ 
rigating,  etc.,  as  weli  as  Geared 
Windmills  of  all  sizes,  for  running 
Grinders,  Shellers,  Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed 
Grinders  operated  by  Pumping  Windmills. 
Corn  and  Cob  Double-faced  Grinders  with 
Sweep,  Corn  Shellers.  Wood  Saws,  and  Corn 
Cultivators. 

FllEEPOiyP  MACHINE  CO., 

FREEPORT,  ILL.,  U.  A. 


THE  PEKKIHS’ 

Wind  Mil! 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  E'ull 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 
mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’  W’iud  Mill  &:  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

[arm  Erist  liils 

AND  CORN  SHELLERS. 

OVER  35,000  NOW  IN  USE, 
Every  Maeliine  is  fully  AVa  i  - 
rniitcil.  Price  of  Jlills,  $15  to  $40. 
Shellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Sli.'ller  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LI'VINGSTON  .fe  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgli,  Pa, 


7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

IN  T7SE  IN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 
— — ^the  U.  S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
M.y-Jeo.  \  been  made  byusfor  15  years. andhas 
^vjA  t  never  blown  down  without  tower 
'■  breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MILLS  SENT  ON  80  DAYS  TEST 


TRIAL.  BEST  PEED  MILLS,  OOKA 
SHELLERS,  ETC.  COOD  ACENTS 
WANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
ANB  YEE  D  mill  CO.  jBataria,  Kane  Cc.111. 


UNIVERSAL 


”  Pulverizes  evervthing— hard,  soft,  stickv,  and 
™  gummy.  Grain,  Drugs,  Chpuiicals,  Clay,  Cuano, 
^  Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c..  &e.  A  wonderful  ma- 
^  chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats.  Feed.  &c.,  &c. 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm- 
Q3  ers’  and  Manufacturers’  use— at  low'est  prices. 

Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

I—  34  Cortlanclt  Street,  New  York. 


Gorton  Steam  Generator  &  Feed  Steamer. 

For  Steaming  Feed  for  Stock,  Preparing  Tobacco,  or 
Heating  Water  for  any  purpose.  Send  lor  Circular. 

GORTON  STEAMER  CO., 

Montrose,  Susguehanna  Co.,  Pa. 
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W.  SCOTT  ;  Belgium, 

MAKER. 

STOCK !  PISTOL  GRIP. 


DOUBLE-BARREL 

BREECH-LOADER. 


LOWEST  PRICE  FOR 

MOST  EXCELLENT  GUNS 

Ever  offered  in  the  World  !  , 

THEY  ARE 

ALSO  VERY  EASILY  OBTAINED 

WITHOUT  MONEY. 

A  Magnificent  Shot  Gun 
For  a  Remarkably  Low  Price, 


(and  FREE  also.) 


r 


( FOR  FARMERS ; 

\  FOR  HUNTERS ; 

(  FOR  EVERYBODY. 


The  Publishers  of  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  Ihclr 
subscribers,  that  by  special  arrangement  they  liave  secured  a  great  desideratum— a  very  excellent  Double  Barrel, 
Breech-Loading  Shot  Gun,  one  that  will  do  GOOD  WORK,  which  they  can  supply  at  less  than  HALF 

the  PRICE  usually  asked  forguns  of  equally  good  quality  and  make.  Aside  from  all  hunting  and  sporting 

purposes,  A  CUN  IS  NEEDED  ON  EVERY  FARM,  to  exterminate  pests. 

TO  AVOID  DELAYS  a  breech-loader  is  to  be  preferred  by  far,  as  there  is  no  ramming  oramnnini- 
tioii  •  the  cartridges  are  easily  and  quickly  removed  always  before  taking  it  into  the  house  or  into  a  wagon,  or 
settin"  it  away.  The  cartridges  can  thus  be  kept  safely,  yet  be  instantly  got  out  and  inserted  in  the  gun  wlien 
needed— no  hunting  up  powder,  shot,  wads,  caps,  etc.  The  breech-loader  |S  EASILY  CLEANED 
AND  KEPT  CLEAN  ;  does  not  get  worn  at  the  muzzle  (which  gives  final  direction  to  the  charge)  by 
the  ramrod.  No  ramrod  is  used.-  further,  one  can  keep  cartridges  loaded  with  various  sizes  of  shot, 
and  at  any  moment  insert  the  kind  required. 

A  o-un  of  good  make  is  CHEAPEST  AND  SAFEST.  The  country  has  been  flooded  with  a  lot 
which,  though  looking  well  externally,  are  really  dangerous,  AND  HAVE  NO  DURABIL¬ 
ITY— always  something  getting  out  of  order. 

By  special  arrangement  a  gun  possessing  ALL  THE  GOOD  QUALITIES  f'""  a  Farm  Gun  and 
quite  well  adapted  to  hunting  has  now  been  secureil,  and  at  A  VERY  LOW  COST. 

Before  deciding  upon  its  merits  we  submitted  some  of  these  guns  to  A  THOROUGH,  CAREFUL 
YESTI  NC,  shot  for  shot  along  with  other  superior  guns  (one  of  them  a  $230  shotgun  from  London.)  These 
trials  were  in  every  way  careful  (see  specimen  targets  and  notes  under)  in  the  iiresence  of  one  of  our  editors,  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  principles  of  gunnery,  and  THE  RESULTS  WERE  MOST 
GRATIFYING. 

The  Barrels  of  this  Gun  are  of  FINE  LAMINATED  STEEL  thoroughly  tested  and  finely  fin¬ 
ished ;  the  action  is  the  RELIABLE,  SAFE  AND  DU  R  ABLE  Lefaucheanx  Lever  Acti9n,  thatfor 
strength  IS  incomparably,  SUPERIOR  to  any  side  lever  action  now  made,  and  it  will  out¬ 
wear  a  dozen  side  levers ;  this  Gnu  has  Steel  Freed  Lode?,  the  stock  is  solid  walnut,  oil  finished,  and  full  check¬ 
ed  ;  and  we  can  supply  either  10  or  12  bores,  30  or  32-inch  barrels,  and  weighs  from  8  to  OJ  pounds. 

This  Gun  we  will  supply  to  the  readers  of  this  journal  for  the  low  price  of  $19.00— not  half  the  usual  cost  of 
equally  serviceable  guns. 

We  will  present  cue  to  any  one  sending  25  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  at  $1  50  a 
year  each.  _ 


¥¥  1  1¥T¥¥¥I  HfTYT  M  (^I'own  below)  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  made  sinde  barrel  shot 
UtlVIlW  11'  V  gr  produced — in  metal,  quality  of  barrel  and  lock,  stock— EVER  Y 


W.  Scott  Gun,  Right  Barrel. 


W.  Scott  Gun,  Left  Barrel. 


G  Handy  Gun,”  3rd  Shot. 


The  CC 

gunsev-*’  „  L,  ..  a  ■  ■  a-a-a  ■  ai  -  -  -  _ - 

WAY.  Iin  ll#l  llll  SI  barrel  (which  was  tested  for  strength  by  powerful  charges  of 

powder)’  V*  i  5  ^  isTRUE  IN  BORE  throughout  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a 

hair,  and  will  shoot  round  balls  very  accurately.  Its  calil)re.  No.  IT,  adapts  it  to  small  loads,  2  to  2>^  measured 
drachms  of  powder,  and  M  to  %  oz.  shot,  and  owing  to  its  true  bore  it  throws  the  shot  well  massed  (see 
target).  In  the  trials  referred  to  elsewhere,  witnessed  by  one  of  the  editors  of  this  journal,  it  made  just  as  good 
targets  as  $40  to  $250  guns,  used  with  it  for  comparison. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE.  — These  guns  were  made  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  TJnited 
States  Government,  and  subjected  to  the  MOST  THOROUGH  TESTS  and  careful  inspection  in  every 
particular.  They  were  the  last  made  before  changing  to  rifled  barrels,  and  have  never  been  used,  but  are  new 
and  IN  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT  CONDITION  as  shown  by  the  Government  inspector’s 
marks.  Il  costover  $20  each  to  produce  them. 

For  FARMERS,  FARMERS’  BOYS  and  others  who  wish  a  good  reliable  gun — for  hawks, 
rabbits,  etc.,  for  protection,  etc.,  etc.,  this  is  JUST  THE  CUN.  IT  COSTS  BUT  A  TRIFLE. 

The  barrel  is  of  solid  steel  of  the  finest  quality,  and  is  32  inches  long ;  the  lock  is  of  same  material,  is  very 
perfect,  strong,  and  durable  ;  and  the  stock  is  of  American  walnut,  oiled. 

As  to  shooting;  the  Targets  herewith  shown  speak  for  themselves.  They  were  made  off-hand  at  30  yards, 
the  charges  consisting  of  2>^  drachms  powder,  1  oz'.  shot,  using  Eley’s  wads  for  hotli. 

This  Gun  we  will  supply  to  readers  of  the  American  Agriculiwist  tor  $6  •.  or,  we  will  PRESENT 
one  to  any  person  who  will  send  T  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agricultunst  at  $1.50  each. 

Express  prepaid  on  either  gun  to  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  when  $1.00  extra  is  sent  us. 


<<  Handy  Gun,”  8th  Shot. 


[r.EDUOlCD  FACSIMILES.] 

F\m  SPECIMENS 
OF  MANY  TAEGETS, 

(15  inches  square,') 

Ill  thorough  Trials  of 
these  Guns, 

MADE  BY 

MILO  SEAGEAES,  Esq., 
at  Fiorula,  Orange  Co.,  F.  Y., 
in  .November,  1883. 

DISTANCE,  30  VARDS, 

tflred  without  rest.) 
Loading:  Scott  Gux,  Pow¬ 
der,  3  measured  drachms, 
(87  grains  weight) ;  Shot, 
1  ounce. 

“  Handy  Gun,”  Powder,  21, 
measured  drachms  (70  grains 
by  weight)  ;  Shot,  %  ounce. 

In  all  trials  for  both  guns: 
Powder,  Hazard’s  Kentucky 
Rifle,  F.  G.—  Shot,  Tatham’s 
No.  8  .—Wads,  Eley’s  Elastic, 
one  size  larger  than  the  bore ; 
same  wad  over  both  powder  and 
shot.  Both  powder  and  shot 
shaken  level,  and  wads  put 
down  evenly  and  level. 


a 


[IM 


DAVID  W.  JUDD, 


PresH. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMEEI0A:N  .XaEICULTUEIST, 


[Febeuaky, 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

F8VE  COLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SILVER 
MEDALS  awarded  for  Superiority  of 
Process  and  Product. 

AMONG  THEM 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at  |  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at 
PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY,  PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
Paris,  France,  1879,  I  Paris,  France,  1 882, 
after  weeks  of  competitive  tests  with  the  leading  Milk  Setting 
Apparatus  of  the  WORLD. 

OVER  20,000  IN  DAILY  USE. 

They  Raise  the  most  Cream  and  make  the  best  Butter, 


ELBVATOB  STYI.B. 


THE  DAVIS  SWIISIG  CHURN. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  CHURN  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Because  it  makes  the  most  butter  from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  Because  no  other  Churn 
works  so  easy.  Because  it  makes  the  best  grained  Imtter.  Because  it  is  the  easiest  cleaned. 

Also  the  EUREKA  BUTTER  WORKER,  the  NESBITT  BUTTER 
PRINTER,  and  a  full  line  of  Butter  Making  Utensils  for  Dairies  and  Factories. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Moseley’s  Cabinet.  Creamery. 

Creamery  &  Refrigerator 

COMBINED. 

Sizes  for  one  cow  to  fifty. 
For  families,  large  and  small 
dairies,  factories,  and  for  the 
cream-gatliering  system  ;  for 
hotels,  restaurants,  boarding 
schools  and  like  institutions. 

Adapted  for  summer  and 
winter  Dairying.  Used  cither 
with  or  without  ice. 

Sold  strictly  on  its  merits 
warranted  as  represented 
AGENTS  WANTED.  For  Cir¬ 
culars  address, 

MOSELEY  STODDARD  ll’f’g  Co.,  Poultney,  Vt. 


SPAIN’S 

CEURM. 

Seven  sizes. 

Made  of  White  Cedar,  and 
bound  with  Galvanized  Iron 
Hoops.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SHIPPERS 


OF 


MliiK,  ATTENTION  ! 

1111 ROTTIIS. 

PATEKTED  MAECH  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  Long  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warrei  Riass  Works  Go. 

A.  A. 

72  Murray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


We  will  send  you  a  watch  orachaln 
BV  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  C.O  D.,  to  he 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Wat«  Warranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Yf  HI  A  '^7' ^  to  sell  our  Hand  Rubber  Stamps. 

JBl  as.  -SL  Samples  free.  FOLJAMBE&  CO., 
Cleveland,  O. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED 
AND  EXHAUSTIVE  CATA- 
LOGUE  OF  Superior  Gold 
Spectacles,  Eye  Glasses 
and  Chains,  Microscopes,  Tele¬ 
scopes,  Magic  Lanterns,  Op¬ 
era  Glasses,  Barometers, 
Thermometers,  Drawing  In¬ 
struments,  “Ano  Kato”  (What 
is  it  ?)  Free,  on  mention  of  this 
paper. 


Gould’S  Razor  Edge  Butcher  Knives 

ARE  REFINED,  SOLIDIFIED  AND  TEM¬ 
PERED  BY  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  PROCESS. 

Every  Knife  is  warranted  to  give  full  and  complete  satis¬ 
faction,  or  the  money  paid  for  it  will  positively  be  refund¬ 
ed.  All  we  ask  is  a  fair  trial,  and  you  are  to  be  the  judges. 
References,  testimonials  and  price  list  free.  A  sample 
Knife,  with  7-lnch  blade,  sent  by  mall,  postage  paid,  for 
S1.()0.  Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

«  AKCUI-S  H,  GOULD,  Atwater,  Ohio. 


OUSEKEEPERS, 

UNION 


Is  the  Best  and 
Handsomest 
Made. 
Agents 


Wanted.  ? 


ATTENTION! 
■The  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 

zj  05 

a> 

-2'm 

«2  O 

H 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
ail  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
I  articles  to  the 


UNION  MANUF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

WTTER  SHIPPING 
^  BOXES, 
H.REID^  ^  Etc. 

Barker  St. 

Phila.,  Pa. 


Butter^NTERS 

Try  our  way  of  Print¬ 
ing  and  Shipping 
Butter,  and  get  BEl ' 


OAMfASSERS  Wanted 

EVERYWHERE 

for  the  AHfERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  English  and  Ger¬ 
man.  For  splendid  inducements  address  immediately, 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers,  751  Broadway,  NewTojk. 

LYOn  &  I^EALT 

State&Monroe  Sts., Chicago 

>Vji  Iseml  jirepaid  to  nuy  address  tlieir 

BAND  CATALOGUE 

for  I8b4,  140  page.s,  2i0  Engra-l 
vings  of  Suits, Caps, Belts.Pom-' 

,T)ons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamps, 

Stands,  I>runi  Major’s  Staffs, 
and  Hats.  Sundiy  Band  Outfits, Re- 
Mater  als.  also  includes  In- 
^a^tructions  and  Exercises  for  Ama¬ 
teur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue  of 
Choice  B.'nd  l^Iusic. 


THS 

STANDARD 

SiLK 

OF  THE 

_  WORLD  ! 

Full  assortment  of  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated 
BUKEKA  HMITTIBIG  SILK,  EMBROIDER¬ 
IES  FLOSSES  ,  &  c. .  f  or  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  Sixty 
page  ILLUSTRATED  PA  M  PHLET ,  with  rules  f  or  KN IT- 
TING,  EMBROIDERY.  CROCHET,  &c.,  sent  for  6  cents 
instamps.  £UK£KA  SILK  CO>,  Boston,  Mass 

&c.  K.  &  J.  BECK 

Manufacturing  Opticians,  Pliiladelplila,  Pa. 
S^Send  for  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue. 


IIPQnCOnOrQ  Photographic  Outfits  for  amateurs, 
lUnUdUUrLd  Opera,  Glasses,  Spectacles, Telescopes, 


I 


$1000 


Positively  sure  to  Agents  everywhere  selling 
our  New  SILVER  nOi’LD  WHITE  WIRE 
CL0TU£S*L1NE.  Warranted.  Pleases  at  sight. 
Cheap.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Agents 
PuDPv  inn  nav<  clearing  $10  per  day.  Farmers  make  $900  to 
*-  $1200  during  Winter.  Handsome  tamplti/ree. 

Address,  GIRARD  WIRE  MILLS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I 


w 


Full  particulars  of 
this  cut  and  merits 
of  the  best  Knitting- 
Machine  will  be  sent 
on  application. 


Brassh  Offices: 

Chicago, 
Ciaemsati, 
thiladclphia, 
Can  Francisco. 


Loimb  Mocblsie  Chicopee  Blass* 


TIMKEN  SPRlNe  VEHICLES! 


Easiest  riding  Vehicle  made.- 

Bides  as  easy  p  awith  one  per¬ 
son  as  with  r  The  Springs 

lengthen  and  shorten  according  to  the  weight 
they  carry.  Equally  weU  adapted  to  rough  coimtry 
roads  and  fine  Irives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 
sold  by  all  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers. 

HEB^RY  TliVIKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

chicagoI^l’^  ABBOTT  EUGCY  CO 

I  Graphite  Lubricating  Co. 

can,  with  their  grooved  box  packed 
WMth  their  Graphite  Composition,. 
Buccossfully  run  the  carriages  of 
the  country  without  the  use  of  oil 
or  grease,  and  without  heating 
boxes  or  cutting  arms.  One  car¬ 
riage  with  our  Grapliite  boxes  has 
run  from  15  to  80  miles  a  day  for  2 
years.  Heavy  trucks  run  with 
'Graphite  boxes  and  grease.  Thrash¬ 
ing,  Mowing,  and  Reaping  Machines,  by  use  of  our  box  and 
oil,  can  be  run  without  heating  or  cutting  journals.  The- 
brass  crank  box  furnished  by  mail  for  $1.  Oil  reduces  fric¬ 
tion  to  0.17,  fat  0.11,  Graphite  and  fat  0.02.  Address 

GRAPHITE  LUBRICATING  CO.,  Jersey  City,N.  J. 


OinaA^O  SOALE  CO. 

2  TUN  WAUUN  SCALE,  $40.  3  TON,  $60. 

4  Toil  $4iO,  Beam  Box  Included. 
240  lb.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  S5. 

The  “Little  Detective,”  54  oz.  to  23  lb.  $3. 
300  OTHER  SIZES.  Reduced  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

FOU&ES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

DE8T  FORGE  MADE  FOR  LIGHT  WORK,  $10 
40  lb.  Anvil  an<l  l£.it  of  Tools,  $10 
Farmers  suto  time  and  money  doing  odd  jobs. 
Blowers,  Anvils,  Vices  «fe  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  PRICKS,  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 


Anvil.  Vise,  Cut  off  Tool  for  Fam 
and  Home  use.  3  sizes,  $4.50,  $5.50, 
$6.50.  Sold  by  hardware  dealer* 
Tointroduce,one  freetofiratpersOTi 
who  gets  up  club  of  four.  Agenfa 
wanted.  Write  for  circulars. 

CHENEY  ANVIL  &  VISE  CO. 

Dbxboit,  Mioh. 


FREE  TO  K-  A.  M.  Graphic  Colored  Engraving 
of  an  Ancient  initiation  Sceno  from  a  newly  discovered 
^Egyptian  Tablet ;  also,  the  largo  now  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Masonic  books  and  foods,  with  bottom 
1  prices:  also, an  offer  of  very 
'F.  A.  k.  redding  &CO. 

Masonic  Publishers  and  Manufacturers,  731  Broadway.New  York, 


Al 


“  White’s  Patent  Lever  Truss  ”  is  a  perfect  instrument  for- 
the  relief  of  Hernia.  The  use  of  steel  springs,  so  hurtful. 
Is  avoided.  An  inward  and  upward  power  is  obtained  at  the 
spot  where  it  is  needed.  Nonressure  on  the  back.  JPam- 
phlets  Jree.  DK.  GREGORY,  711  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


|60J 

5-TON 

T 

JONES. 

Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass 
.SOItlES.  HE  PAVS  THE 
Bold  on  trial.  Warrants  6  years.  All  sizes  as  low. 
For  free  book,  address 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

RTWfiHARMVlW-  W.  V- 


1884.] 


^LTTTP' 

AMEEIOAN  AGEIc-r^A’^rUEIST. 
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ATLAS'^'®"'' 


WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANTTEAOTUBEBS  OE 


STEAM  ENGtNES 
m  BOILERS. 

CARRY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Only  Double  Ring  Invented. 
CHAMPION 

ZXos  3Ftlu.s©r, 

RINGS  AND  HOLDER. 

No  sharp  points  In  the  flesh  to 
cause  irritation  and  soreness,  as  in 
case  of  rings  that  close  with  the 
w  cm’  joints  in  the  flesh,  and  produce 
^  soreness  of  the  nose. 

The  Champion  Hog  Holder  speaks  tor  Itself  in 
CHAMBERS,  BERING,  QUINLAN  CO 


Only  Single  Ring  Ever  Invented  That 
Closes  on  the  Outside  of  the  Nose. 

And^rOTofve^liiPaSi^pfg'R^nirrS- 

This  is  the  only  Single  Ringer  ever  invented 
that  closes  on  the  outside  of  the  nose.  It 
overcomes  a  serious  defect  in  all  triangular 
and  other  rings  which  close  with  the  joints 
together  in  the  flesh,  causing  it  to  decay  and 
to  keep  the  hog’s  nose  sore, 
the  above  cuts. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 


MAKtlPACTUKERS  OP 


PortalDle  and.  Stationary 

Steam  Engines, 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material,  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted  to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use, 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capacity 
of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day,  with 
One  Saw.  Send  for  our’  special  circular  of  our  No.  1 
Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


$200 


Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery  sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

JToliu  and  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati. 

FORTEB  MANUrG  00.  ^ 

The  New 
Economizer, 
the  only  Agri¬ 
cultural  En¬ 
gine  with  Re¬ 
turn  Flue 
Boiler  in  use. 

Send  for  cir¬ 
cular  to 
PoKTEn  Meg. 

^  _ _ _  Co.,  Limited, 

Syracuse.N.y.  ■ 

G.  G.  EOTJNG,  Gen.  Agt.,  42  Cortland  St.,  New  Tor.. 


TRIIPH  ENGINE. 


ipecially  adapted  for  purposes  requir¬ 
ing  light  power.  Wrought  iron  boilers— 
tested,  inspected  and  insured  paya> 
bis  to  the  purchaser.  Guaranteed  as 
represented.  Ready  to  run  as  soon  as 
-eceived. 

3  Hoksk  Power,  $250.00. 

5  “  “  800.00. 

7  “  “  875.00. 

10  “  ‘  500.00. 

Write  to 

Paige  Mf’g  Go., 

340  and  342  State  Street,  PAINESVILLE,  O. 


ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER 

Cuts  Washers  and  Gaskets  of 
Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wag¬ 
ons,  mowing  machines,  and  small  ma¬ 
chinery,  from  X  to  5  Inches  in  diameter. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter 
made.  Sent  by  mall,  prepaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Every 
farmer  needs  one.  Liberal  discount  to 
Agents. 

WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 

No.  292  Detroit  st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  8,000  in  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
Wany  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  BO  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Horse-Power — $240.00 
4K  “  “  ....  280.00 

6K  ‘‘  “  35.5.0~ 

8K  ‘  “  ....  440.0 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Premium  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and 
Pox  Hounds  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


40  Jersey  Red  Sows  safely  in  pig— 
50  Jersej  Red  Pigs,  2  to  3  months 
old— 10  Boars  ready  for  service— 20 
South  Down  Ewes  in  Lamb- 
Bronze  Turkey  and  P.  Rock  Cock¬ 
erels  —  All  bred  from  choicest 
strains,  and  ready  for  immediate 
Shipment- For  Prices  and  Circulars,  address 
_ _ CLARK  PETTIT,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Pure  bred  recorded  Po- 
liind  China  Swine.  Pigs 
all  ages  for  sale,  in  pairs 
or  trios,  not  akin.  Write 
for  what  you  want.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Reduced,  rates  by 
zpress. 

JOHN  B.  HOWE, 
Seneca,  Ills. 


Mention  this  paper. 


lOTTwoOfflOlMRROVED  CHRS 
TER  HOGS.  Send  for  descriptioi 
!of  this  famous  breed,  Also  Fowls, 
B.  SILVER,  CLEVELAJfB,  O, 


STOP  THIEF! 

lOZitO  10  lbs- sold  at  Hardwrt'eor 
by  Kxpress  on  receiptof  SI. SO.  Address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  K.  Y. 


Gmersitif  of  tie  State  of  to  Yoi 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  current  session  of  this  Institution  began  in  Octobei , 
1883.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  ol  the  Faculty. 

Remedies 

FOB 

Horse  Diseases 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder. —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. :  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  N.  Main  St.; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher.  19  N.  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St.  ;  Baltimore.  Md..  Wm.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  St. ;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  L^3  Main 
St. ;  Wilson,  N.  C.,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  R.  A. 
Robinson  &  Co..  528  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  Mellier, 
709  Washington  Aye. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson.  223  Superior 
St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  &  Co. ;  Chicago,  Ill., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St. ;  St. Paul,  Minn.,  Noyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Helena,  Mont.,  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co. ;  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Wm.  H.  Nye ;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  & 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  lAev  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receiptof  81  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  938,  New  York  City, 


“•"‘"■•COW  TIE 


improved  IfUTT  IBC 
Holdsthem  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
(down,  pushes  hack  when 
standing,  givs  freedom  of 
'head,  keeps  them  clean. 

^  E  C  NEWTON  Batavia  Ill 
/Breeder  of  Jersey  Cattle. 


TUB  BEST  MTTLE  FASTEMiMl! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
STANCHION ! 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  C.  D.  BROOKS,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FRIEND, S  If  you  are  in  any  way  Interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
aiONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  JoWunp  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  irriMeii  plainly,  to 
A.  1,  ROOT,  Metliiin,  Oltio. 

IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 

"Will  ITlake  'Yoiii*  llen<6  I.,ay. 
Packages  Mailed  for  50  cents  and  81.00. 

6  Boxes,  $2.00 ;  25  lb.  Kegs,  $6.25.  By  Express  or  Frelgtit 
Co.  Three-cent  stamps  taken. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS  : 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  N.  Y.  I  J.  C.  Long.  Jr.,  New  York. 
Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Phila.  |  O.  H.  Leach  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Western  Chemica!  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Anglum  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Geo.  G.  Wlckson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  A.  Daughtry,  Slirevep’t,  La.  1  T.  W.  Wood,  Richmond,  Va. 
F.  C.  8TURTEVANT,  Proprietor,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Successor  of  Chas.  R.  Allen  &  Co. 


Si 


25  cents  buys  our  elegant  125-page  ILLUSTRAT¬ 
ED  CATALOGUE  fur  18^.  It  tells  how'  we  keep 
500  Fowls  on  2H  acres  and  amiiially  clear  over 
$1,700.  Stamps  taken.  Price-lists  free. 

R.  B.  MITCHELL  &  CO., 

24  McCormack  Block,  Chicago. 


4Y  BRONZE  and  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
tipXV  KEYS.  Bred  12  years  for  size  and  plumage. 
$10  a  pair.  For  pick  of  flock  order  now'.  Tim  Bunker  on 
Turkey  Raising,  25c.  W.  CLIFT,  Hadlyme,  Ct. 


EGGS 


and  fine  fowls.  For  prices  on  all  the 
breeds  and  for  best  Incubators,  ad¬ 
dress  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammoutou,  N.  J. 


For  fancy  poultry  and  eggs  address, 

B.  McCaffrey,  box  50,  Steuhenville,  O.  Langshan, 
Japanese  and  African  Bantams  and  Fur  Fowl. 

For  sale.— Splendid  Bronze  Turkeys,  P.  Rocks, 
White  aud  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  in  season.  Write 
for  circular.  A.  LEIDA,  Delaware  Station,  New  Jersey. 


ATIONAL  POULTRY  FOOD  makes  hens  lay- 
Send  fifteen  cents  for  trial  package  to 

FRED.  W.  PRATT,  Gen’l  Ag’t,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

IhimSQATnQQ  and  pacific  queen  akti- 

InuyDQIUnu  FICIAL  MOTHERS.  First  class 
only.  Machines  guaranteed.  Operators  sent  if  desired,  to 
instruct  purchasers.  Send  4  cents  postage  for  illustrated 


pamphlet  and  reply.  Address, 
MAURICE  H. 


STRONG,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL  INOOBATOR. 

(See  last  month’s  advertisement.) 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Eye,  N.  Y. 

THE  THERMOSTATIC  INCUBATOR. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Artificial  Incubation. 

For  sale  by  the  ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Broadway,  New  York. 
Price,  Paper  covers,  28c.;  Cloth,  56c.  For  circulars  and  In¬ 
cubators,  address  the  Author, 

E.  S.  RENWICK,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y'. 

THE  PERFECT 

HATCHER  and  BROODER. 

Is  the  Leading  and  Standard  Apparatus  of  tbe 
World  For  Hatching  and  Raising  PoiiitiM'.  .It  is 

simple  and  easy  to  manage,  Absolutely  reliable,  Perfectly 
self  regulating,  and  never  falls  to  hatch. 

PERFECT  HATCHER  CO. 

Elmira,  NEW  York. 
Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper. 

Eclipse  Incubator 


Warranted  to  be  fully  equal  to  representation.  The  most 
perfect  self-regulating,  and  most  durable  incubator  made. 
Send  for  circular  to.  THE  ECLIPSE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  309,  Waltham,  Mass.,  or,  68  Devonshire  St.,  Room  13, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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AMEEioto-^  ageioultiteist. 


LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK. 

Neai’ly  a  Million  Sold.  Most  complete  book  of  Its 
kind  evei-  publisbed.  Gives  measurement  of  all  kinds  of 
Lumber,  Logs,  Planks,  Scantling:  cubical  contents  of 
square  and  round  Timber ;  bints  to  lumber  dealers  :  wood 
measure ;  speed  of  circular  saws  ;  care  of  saws :  cord-wood 
tables;  felling  trees;  growth  of  trees;  land  measure; 
wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  heading  bolts,  etc. 
Standard  book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Get  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Ask  your  book¬ 
seller  for  it.  Sent  post-paid  for  35  cents. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Box  288,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC  GIVEN  AWAY! 

To  introduce  our  Catalogue  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books, 
and  Musical  Instruments,  in  every  family  having  a  piano, 
or  organ,  we  will,  on  receipt  of  10  cents  to  pay  postage  and 
wrapping,  send  free,  5  complete  piece.s  of  the  very 
latest  popular  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  full  size,  11 
xl3  inches,  printed  on  tine,  heavy  music  paper.  The  above 
would  cost  12.00  at  any  music  store. 

WIEEIS  WOODWARD  &  CO., 

817  &  819  Broadway,  New  York. 

Print  !our  Own  Cards 

With  oiir  $3  Pi'intingr  Press.  Larger 
sizes  for  circulars,  &c.,  $8  to  ®75.  Foryoiing 
H  or  old,  business  or  pleasure.  Everything 
easy,  printed  directions.  Send  2  stamps  for 

_ Catalogue  of  Presses,  Type,  Cards,  &c.,  &c., 

to  the  factory,  anelsey  &  Co.,  lUerldeii,  Conn. 

^StffeLoVClTCanlS  Choice  Chromos,  your  name  in 
O'!]?  ^  A  pretty  type,  post-paid,  10c.  2'.  fine 

New  stylo  frnil  or  po-k-®  gold  edge  Cards,  lOc.  Hidden  name 
rt  knife,  cards,  12  for  20c.  500  other  styles, 

free  yvith  ft  oOo.  order,  Big  pay  to  agents.  Send  6c.  for 

terms  and  samples  to  canvass  wltli. 
HOLEY  CARD  WORKS, 
_ Meriden,  Conn. 

<-  BEST  QUALITY 

designs  in  Satin  and 
Gold  finish,  w.thname,  10  eta. 
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IVe  offer  $100  for  a  pack  of  cards 
any  nicer  work,  or  prettier  styles. _ 
'Sampiesfree.  Eagle  Card  Works,  Eew  Haven,  OU 

Large  new  Gold,  Silver,  »fec.,  Chromo 
Cards,  no  '•i  alike,  name,  10c. 

_ L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


(18S4i  CHROMO  CARDS,  no  2  alike,  with 
name,  10c.,  13  pks.,  $1. 

GEO.  I.  El 


lEED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  T. 


pr  /A  choice  Verse,  Bird,  Motto,  Landscape  &  Seavlew 
1/  Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  lOo.  Agents’  Sample  Book, 
40c.  CROWN  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 

New  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on,  10c. 
13  packs,  $1.  Prizes  given. 

E.  D.  GILBERT,  P.  M.,  Higganum,  Ct. 

A  handsome  Valentine  Card  with  every 
JT  gn.  By  Wa  pack  of  50  Prize  Chromos  for  10  cents. 

GEM  CARD  CO.,  E.  River,  Ct. 


I  Beauties,  new  style  large  Chromo  Cards,  Swiss  and 
French  florals,  roses,  birds,  mottoes.  &c.  name  on  10c. 
I  Elegant  premium  free.  ^Etna  Prlnt’g  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

Ill'OSi  Northford,  Ct.,  offer  an  assorted  pack  of 
1.  uwixy  ui  flat  gQ  jjiepriint  xxtra  Chromo  Cards  with 
name  in  fancy  script  type  for  10c.,  6  pks.  50c.,  18  pks.  $1. 
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ELEGANT  35  EXTRA  FINE  CHROMO 
cards  10c,  Samples  books  50c.  and  SI. 

G.  P. BROWN  &  Co.,  Box  1288,  Sprlngfleld,  Mass. 
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ILEGANT  pack  of  50  Floral  Beauties,  Mottoes,  Verses, 
&c.  name  on,  10c.  10  pks.  &  Silver  Napkin  Ringor  Ag’ts’ 
“Sample  Book,  $1.00.  TODD  &  Co.,  Clintonvllle,  Conn. 

Extra  Fine  large  chromos,  no  2  alike,  name  on  10c.  A 
present  with  each  order. 

O.  A.  BRAIN ARD,  Higganum,  Ct. 

CQCCl  Secure  a  Splendid  Present  by  sending  80c.  for 
rnl-C.!  O.Pks.  of  Chromo  Cards,  new  and  imported  de- 
BSBBna  signs,  or  50  for  10c.  E.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

■pp'P'P  50  new  style.  Gold  &  Silver  Imported  Chromo 
■I  -y’-l-'-LJ  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Beautiful  nfesent  free  with 
each  pack;  12  pks. $1.  Blakeslee  &  Co.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 

to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam¬ 
ples  free.  J  .  M.  MITTEN  &  CO., 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 


■RUBBER  STAMPS.  I 

-W-t^THE  G.  A.  HARPER  M’F’G 


Best  Made.  Immense  Cat¬ 
alogue  free  to  Agents. 
'  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Mli 


Who  wish  to  become  Tele- 
gi'apli  Operators  and 
Railroad  Agents,  write 
for  our  circulars.  Largest 

_ _ _ _  .  and  Best  School  in  existence. 

Most  thoroiigli  teaching.  Furnishes  operators  for 
the  leading  RnUroad  and  Telegraph  Companies.  Board 
only  $;.50  per  week.  Address 

VALENTINE  BROS.,  Janesyllle,  Wls. 


A  large  eight  page  paper  of  fiffy-six  columns.  It  is 
the  oldest,  most  readable,  and  best  yveekly  paper  pub¬ 
lished:  and  with  the  “ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK,” 
a  publication  of  great  value  to  every  person,  costs  but 
OiTE  EOXjIj  A..VS  .A.  "S'EAy.®. 

It  is  adapted  to  every  locality.  Send  for  Specimen 
copy.  Address,  THE  TIMES,  Cincinhati,  Ohio. 


I  have  a  new  and  rich  work  of  rare  attraction  and 
value.  Over  2.000  illustrations,  nearly  1,200  pages  in  a 
volume— never  before  equalled  for  the  FARMER, 
STOCK-RAISER,  or  GARDENER.  40  Colleges 
and  Specialists  have  contributed  to  tliis  Great  Work. 

I  think  the  endorse¬ 
ments  are  unparal¬ 
leled  and  tliat  its  sale 
offers  capable  men 
a  chance  to  make 
money  not  equalled  elsewhere  in  the  hook-line  to-day.  In¬ 
vestigation  solicited !  A  valuable  pamphlet/ree !  A  confiden¬ 
tial  proposition  to  those  open  for  an  engagement.  Address 
AV.  H.  THO.MPSON,  PcELisHER,  404  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


aiAU  iD^cuiaiiOi/Q  iiaTC  uuuii  luui-cu  tu 

mn  wiiifno 


WE  WANT  1000  more  BOOK  AGENTS 

for  the  grandest  and  fastest  selling  book  ever  publishedt  entitled 

OUR  FAMOUS  WOMEN 


Humor,  and 


For  T'- rilling  Interest,  Romantic  Story, 

Tender  i'athos,  it  is  without  n  peer.  Just  completed  by  ao  o£ 
our  living  Anthorn,  including  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps^ 

Harriet  Prescott  Spoford,  11.  Ji,  Mowe,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Lucy 
Larcom.  Mary  CTemmer,  Marion  Jlarland,  and  1 R  others.  They 
give, /or  the  first  time,  the  true  Story  of  the  Lives  and  Deeds  of  oup 
famous  women.  It  is  Superbly  Illustrated.  Ministers  say  “GofJ 
speed  it.*'  Tens  of  thousands  aie  waiting  for  it,  end  Agents 
sell  10  to  20  a  day.  Positively  the  best  chance  to  make 
money  ever  offered.  Send  for  Circulars,  Extra  Terms,  &c..  to 
A.  D.  WOIITULNGXON  CO.,  Uartrord,  Coniu 


Wide  Awake  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere  for 

NOTED  WOMEN 

by  James  Parton,  the  greatest  biograplier  of  the  age.  An 
elegant  volume  of  650  pages.  24  full-page  illustrations. 
Price  only  $2.50.  Describes  50  characters.  A  book  for  every 
woman.  Phcenix  Pub.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

LENOX  PENS. 

Sold  by  stationers;  or  sent  by  mail,  in  gross  boxes,  post¬ 
paid,  for  81.00  per  gross. 

A  Complete  Series  in  Twelve  ITumters. 

From  which  every  writer  can  select 

THE  BEST  PEI 


for  his  or  her  peculiar  style  of  penmanship. 

A  TRIAL  TRIP. 

To  enable  you  to  test  all  the  numbers  of  the  series  we 
will  send  a  compartment  box  containing  one  gross  of 
Lenox  Pens— assorted:  twelve  each  of  the  twelve  numbers, 
(144  pens),  by  mail  post-paid,  for  $1.00,  or  a  handsome 
nickel-plated,  covered  case  containing  two  of  each  number 
(24  pens),  for  twenty-five  cents. 

TMNTOR  BROS,  MERRILL  &  CO, 

18  &  30  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  1884. 

Dio  Lewis’s  Monthly  will  keep  step  with 
the  most  ambitious  and  vital  of  our  large 
magazines.  It  will  be  illustrated  whenever 
the  subjects  demand  such  aid,  but  its  pecu¬ 
liar  feature,  as  heretofore,  wiU  consist  of 
an  able,  earnest  and  determined  discussion 
of  Sanitary  and  Social  Questions.  Those 
who  have  read  the  past  issues  of  this  mag¬ 
azine  wiU  need  no  assurance  of  the  ungloved 
vehemence  of  its  work.  It  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  its  meaning  or  purpose.  Dr.  Lewis 
will  contribute  to  each  issue  papers  on  hy¬ 
gienic  themes  whose  value  even  earnest 
people  will  lind  it  difficult  to  exaggerate, 
while  nearly  a  hundred  writers  known  to 
the  public  will  contribute  papers  on  living 
subjects. 

Although  among  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  our  magazines  it  is  only  $2.50 
per  year,  or  25  cents  a  number.  For  sale  by 
all  newsdealers. 


Kind  Words. 


We  Continue  to  give  simple  extracts  from  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  pleasant  words  which  come  unsolicited  from  out 
subscribers: 

Twenty  Years  and.  Over  a  Subscriber. 

Dorchester,  Queen  Co.,  Mo. 

“I  have  taken  the  Amencan  AgricuUurist  for  over 
twenty  years.  I  cannot  do  without  it.  I  think  it  one  of 
tlie  best  friends  to  farmers.”  J.  Zink. 

Twenty-oiie  Years  a  Subscriber. 

“  A  Subscriber  since  1SG2.  I  still  find  that  eyery  year 
it  increases  doubly  in  value.” 

Subscribes  Five  Years  Alccad. 

Rumson  Hill,  Seabright,  N.  J. 

“  Please  charge  me  witlifivc  years’  subscription  to  the 
American  Agriculturist^  and  then  I  shall  not  he  without 
that  most  valuable  of  all  papers  of  that  class,  by  means 
of  neglect  of  renewal.”  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

A  Continuous  Subscriber. 

Port  Beron,  N.  Y.,  April  12,  1883. 

“  You  m;iy  count  on  me  as  a  continual  subscriber  to 
the  best  farmers’  paper  in  America.”  W.  S.  V  ethet. 

Best  Faper. 

“For  a  long  time  I  have  been  an  earnest  reader  of 
your  journal.  I  think  it  the  best  paper  of  tiie  kind 
published.”  H..  W.  Brown,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Best  for  tlie  General  Farmer. 

“I  think  the  American  Agriculturist  the  best  paper 
for  the  general  farmer  I  ever  read.  I  fail  to  see  where 
there  is  a  possible  chance  for  improvement.” 

Chas.  W.  Dennis,  Neligh,  Neb. 

Good  for  Teachers. 

Freeport,  Ills.,  Dec.  24,  188.3. 

“  I  am  a  teacher  by  profession,  but  have  been  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  can’t  well  do  without  it.” 

A.  A.  Chary. 

A  True  Friend  to  the  Farmer. 

Bed  Wing,  Minn.,  Marcli  1,  1883. 

“The  American  Agnculturist  is  a  true  friend  to  tlie 
farmer  ;  it  gives  good  advice,  exposes  all  kinds  of  frauds, 
etc.  I  do  not  feel  afraid  to  recommend  it,  and  I  wish 
it  could  be  in  every  houseliold  in  place  of  many  worth¬ 
less  papers  wliich  do  more  liarm  tlian  good.  Success  to 
yon.”  Lewis  Johnson. 

Still  Improving. 

East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  March  5tli,  1883. 

“  As  far  hack  as  I  can  remember,  father  was  one  of 
your  subscribers.  Since  then,  the  journal  has  improved, 
until  now,  it  is  far  in  advance  of  any  and  all  agricultural 
periodicals.  There  is  not  a  single  number  hut  contains 
one  or  more  suggestions  wtiich  are  worth  more  than  a 
year’s  subscription.”  Yours,  Wm.  M.  Bradley. 

Adapted  to  tke  South. 

“  The  American  Agriculturist  is  a  most  excellent  pub¬ 
lication,  and  I  only  wi.sh  it  was  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  and  planter  in  the  South.” 

L.  E.  Taylor,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A  Treat  to  Our  Home. 

Bayside,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  31,  1883. 

“  The  picture,  ‘  Foes  or  Friends  ?  ’  has  given  us  much 
pleasure,  aud  is  certainly  a  generous  gift,  which  will 
probably  be  appreciated  by  many  of  your  readers.  Have 
found  no  agricultural  paper  at  any  price  to  equal  yours 
— which  is  a  treat  to  our  liome  monthly.” 

Henry  Sackendoepf, 

Satisfactory  Fremiums. 

Waterboro.  York  Co.,  Maine,  Marcli,  1.883. 

“The  Premium  pump  has  been  received,  with  which 
I  am  highly  pleased.  Everything  is  now  satisfactory.” 

C.  W.  COSTELLOW. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Oct.  9th,  1883. 

“  I  received  the  Printing  Press  in  good  order,  and  am 
much  pleased  with  it.  Thanks  for  the  same.” 

J.  W.  Day. 

“  I  have  received  3'our  paper,  also  the  Dictionary,  and 
I  am  well  pleased  with  them,  the  iiictnre  alone  being 
worth  tlie  nricc  of  them  all.  Please  accept  thanks  for 
game.”  O.  B.  McCormick,  Tidioute,  Pa. 

Madison,  Conn.,  Dec.  31.  1883. 

“I  would  like  j'onr  picture  ‘  Foes  or  Friends ?  ’  very 
much.  1  have  the  steel  engraving  that  you  gave  before, 
and  like  it  very  much.”  S.  A.  Scranton. 
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Some  ^  Latest  Books 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

FLORIDA, 

AND  THE 

GAME  WATER  BIRDS 

of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Lakes  of 
the  United  States. 

ILliUSTRATED. 

■With  a  full  account  of  the  sporting  along  our  seashores  and 
Inland  waters,  and  remarks  on  breech-loaders  and  hammer 
less  guns. 

BY  ROBEBT  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  *2.00. 

Every  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who  wishes 
to  know  about  Florida,  or  contemplates  going  there, 
should  not  fall  to  send  for  this  entertaining  volume. 


AMERICAN 

Grape  -  Growing 

and  WINE-MAKING. 

BY  GEORGE  HUSMANN, 

OF  TAI.COA  VINETA*RD3,  NAPA,  CALIFOBNIA. 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION,  WITH  SEVERAL 
ADDED  CHAPTERS  ON  THE  GRAPE  INDUS¬ 
TRIES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

ILLCJSTRATED. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  *1.50. 


Mrs.  Elliott’s  Housewife, 

CONTAINING 

PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS  IN  COOKERY. 

New  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  the  Author. 

•*  For  Intrinsic  worth  In  a  bridal  gift  I  would  present  my 
daughter  with  ‘  Mrs.  Elliott's  Housewife’  in  preference  to  a 
casket  of  valuable  Jewels,”  was  the  remark  of  a  gentleman 
pre-eminent  In  the  capital  of  his  State ;  and  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  this  book  to  all  house-keepers  Is  the  same  as 
that  of  multitudes  who  have  known  It  in  former  editions. 
Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  *1.25. 


New  kerican  Farm  Book. 

Originally  By  E.  I.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  "  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,”  and  formerly 
Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Eevised  and  Enlarged  by  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  “American  Cattle,”  Editor  of  “American  Short¬ 
horn  Heid-Book.” 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  training 
at  the  plow  handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and  In¬ 
structor  that  shall  he  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of  the 
world  Is  to  geography,  it  la  the  beet  manual  In  print.  For 
the  working  farmer,  who  In  summer  mornings  and  by  the 
winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions,  and  reassure 
his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well  considered  sum¬ 
maries,  It  Is  the  most  convenient  hand-book.— N.F.  Tribune. 
Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  *2.50. 


New  and  Eevised  Edition  of  the 

SPORTSMAN’S  GtZETTFFR 

And  GEUEHAL  GUIDE. 

The  Game  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes 
of  North  America.— Tlieir  Habits,  and 
Various  Metliods  of  Capturing;.— Valuable 
liisti'iictlou  in  Shooting,  Fishing,  Taxi¬ 
dermy,  Woodcraft,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  a  Glossary  and  a  Directory  to  the 
Principal  Game  Resorts  of  the  country. 

This  New  Fdltlon  contains  entirely 
new  matter  in  several  departments,  a 
newly  engraved  portrait  of  the  author, 
new  maps,  and  many  line  illustrations 
representing  Game  Birds,  Game  Dogs, 
Game  Fishes,  etc.,  etc.  It  Is  a 

UOMPLETE  MANUAL  for  SPORTSMEN. 
By  CHARLES  HALLOCK, 

Founder  of  “Forest  and  Stream,"  and  Author  of  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  on  Out-door  Sports. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  *3.00. 


New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

SWINE  HUSBANDRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL 

FOB  THB 

Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Swine, 

AND  THE 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of  their  Diseases. 

ByF.  D.  COBURN. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 

Cottage  Houses 

FOR 

VILLAGE  AND  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

TOGETHER  "WITH. 

Complete  Plans  and  Specifications. 

By  S.  B.  REED, 

Author  of  “  House  Plans  for  Everybody,”  etc. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old. 

The  Onltivation  of  Garden  Vegetables  in 
the  Farm  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.S. 

Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  '■'■Harris 
on  the  Pig,"  “  Talks  on  Manures,"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  *1.25. 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

Talks  on  Manures. 

A  Series  of  Familiar  and  Practical  Talks 
Between  the  Author  and  the  Deacou, 
the  Doctor,  aud  other  Neighbors, 
ou  the  Whole  Subject  of  ma¬ 
nures  and  Fertilizers. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.  S. 

Author  of  "Wallcs  and  Talks  cm  the  Farm,"  "Harris 
on  the  Pig,"  etc. 

Including  a  Chapter  Specially  AVrltteii 
for  It  by  Sir  John  Beiiuet  Lawes, 
of  Rothamsted,  Fuglaud. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 


IN  PRESS. 

THE  GAME  EISH 

OF  THE 

NORTHERN  STATES  AND  BRITISH 
PROVINCES. 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  Fisheries  of 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  to¬ 
gether  with  Simple  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Tying  Artiflcial 
Flies,  etc.,  etc. 

BY  ROBEBT  BARMWELL  ROOSEVELT. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  *2.00. 


Superior  Fishing; 

OR, 

The  Striped  Bass,  Trout,  Black  Bass, 
and  Blue  Fish  of  the  Northern  States. 

BY  ROBERT  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  *2.00. 

New  Kevised  Edition  of  the  Sports¬ 
man’s  Companion. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and 
over  eighty  illustrations.  Price  Ten  Cents. 

Rural  Catalogue. 

Hew  Edition.  80  Pages,  describing  over  200  of  our  differ¬ 
ent  publications  on  Out-door  Life.  125  Illustrations. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage. 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  82mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  he  sent  free  to  any  one  for¬ 
warding  by  postal  card  bis  address  to  the  Fublishers,  and 
asking  for  It. 


ORANGE  JUDD  GO.,  Fublishers,  DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres. 

ySl  BROADWAY,  PHEW  YORK. 
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GOOD  NEWS 

LADIES! 

Now’s  your  time  to  ffel 
Tip  Or<ler5>  for  our  CELEBKA- 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 
secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 
ROSE  or  GOLD-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  owii  importation.  One  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  away  to  the  party  sending  an  order 
for  ?3.5.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  etijoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
SOc.,  3,').,  and  4nc.  per  lb.  E.xcellent  Teas,  50c.  and  60c., 
and  very  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  lust  im¬ 
ported  some  very  tine  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  For  full  particulars, 

Address  THE  GREAT  ARSERIGAN  TEA  GO. 

X,  O.  Box  289,  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crairir  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1883 

Reports  prove  the  agiiculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  XT.  P.  Ey.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
In  great  variety,  by  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 

I®”  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 

Land  of  Plenty. 


Blue  Earth,  Brown,  Watonwan,  Martin.  Cotton-wood, 
.lackson,  Nobles  and  Murray  Counties,  In  Southwestern 
Minnesota,  have  a  AVheat  crop  of  over  20  bushels  per 
acre,  with  Corn,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Flax,  etc..  In  abundance 
such  as  never  before  known.  Now'  Is  the  time  to  buy  lands 
in  this  most  fertile,  beautiful  and  healthful  region,  which 
has  competing  railways,  abundant  meadows,  cheap  fuel, 
spring  water  lakes  and  cheap  lands. 

Apply  to  J,  H.  DUAK.E, 

Land  Commissioner,  Drake  Block,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

CHEAP  FARMS 

MARKETS. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  more  than  4,500  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  and  1,600  miles  of  Lake  transportation,  schools  and 
churches  in  every  county,- public  buildings  all  paid  for,  and 
no  debt.  Its  soil  and  climate  combine  to  produce  large 
crops,  and  it  is  the  best  fruit  State  in  the  Northwest.  Sev¬ 
eral  million  acres  of  unoccupied  and  fertile  lands  are  yet 
in  the.  marker  at  low  prices.  The  State  has  issued  a  NEW 
PA.IIPHLBT  containing  a  map  and  descriptions  of  the 
soil,  crops  and  general  resources  of  every  county  in  the 
State,  which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writing  to  the 
COJIil’K  OF  iMMieKATION,  DeTKOIT,  MICH. 

P  A  Ti'SUrCJ  150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms 
r  K  ivB  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

1.  A.  R.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 

200  M.4RYLAND  FARMS,  “  ac.-eT 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  salt  water  (with  all  its  luxur¬ 
ies)  in  Ta’.bot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  1883  Pamphlet  and  Map,  showing  location,  tree. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty,  Easton,  Md. 

“HOME, SWEET  HOME” 

SIO  Monthly  Buys  Your 
Own. 

A  MEW  CITY. 

Where  monthly  payments  double  monthly.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  building  lots  surrounding  depot  at  Hinsdale  City, 
adjoining  beautiful  Garden  City  and  Creedmoor  Rifle  Range, 
N.  Y..  is  being  sold  at  $150  per  lot  on  monthly  payments  of 
$5  cash  by  R'.  WILSON,  Attorney,  335  Breadwn  v, 
N.  T  .  The  prices  of  unsold  lots  will  be  increased  $5  each, 
monthly,  until  .$300  per  lot  is  reached.  By  this  method  each 
monthly  payment  of  $5  is  worth  $10  the  month  follow'ing, 
and  by  the  time  a  lot  is  paid  for  it  has  doubled  its  value. 
Hundreds  of  cottages  w’ill  be  erected  on  the  property  and 
sold  on  monthly  payments  of  $10  for  each  $1,000  of  cost. 
This  Is  a  .safe  and  profitable  way  of  investing  small  sums  in 
a  spot  where  climate,  drives  and  surroundings  are  unsur- 
assed  and  where  distance  to  New  York  is  only  35  minutes 
ly  rail  and  commutation  only  10  cts.  Building  optional. 
Active  agents  wanted.  Circular  free.  Secure  ere  next  ad- 
yance. 
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NEW  YORK,  1884. 

About  sixty  million  copies  of  The  Son  have  gone  out  of  our  establishment  during  tlie  past  twelve  months. 

Ifyouwere'to  paste  end  to  end  all  the  columns  of  all  The  Sons  printed-apd  sold  last  year,  you  would  getacontin- 
uou.s. strip" of  interesting  information,  common-sense  wisdom,  sound  doctrine  and  sane  wit  long  enough  to  reach  from 
Trinting  House  Square  to  the  top  of  Mount  Copernicus  in  the  moon,  then  back  to  Printing  House  Square,  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  back  to  the  moon  again 

But  The  Son  is  written  for  the  inhat 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  times. 


fiabitants  of  the  eartli ;  this  same  strip  of  intelligence  would  girdle  the  globe 

itv-seven  or  twenty-eight  times. 

It  every  buver  of  a  copv'  of  The  Son  during  the  past  year  has  spent  only  one  hour  over  it.  and  if  ids  wife  or  his 
grandfather  has  spent  another  liour,  this  newspaper  in  1883  lias  afi'orded  the  human  race  thirteen  thousand  years  of 
steady  reading,  night  and  day. 

It  is  only  by  little  calculations  like  these  that  you  can  form  any  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  most  popular-of  ■ 
American  newspapers,  or  of  its  influence  on  the  opinions  and  actions  of  American  men  and  women. 

The  Son  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  newspaper  whicli  tells  the  truth  without  fear  of  consequences,  which  gets 
at  the  facts,  no  matter  how  much  tlie  process  costs,  which  presents  tlie  news  of  all  tlie  world  without  waste  of  words 
and  in  tlie  most  readable  shape,  which  is  working  with  all  its  lieart  for  the  cause  ot  honest  government,  and  which 
tlierefore  believes  that  the  Republican  Party  must  go,  and  must  go  in  this  coming  year  of  our  Lord,  188L 

If  you  know  The  Sun,  you  like  it  already,  and  y'ou  will  read  it  with  accustomed  diligence  and  profit  during  what 
is  sure  to  be  tlie  most  interesting  year  in  its  history.  If  you  do  not  yet  know  The  Sun,  it  is  high  time  to  get  into  tlie 
sunshine. 

TERMS  TO  MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS: 

Tlie  several  editions  of  The  Sun  are  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  as  follows  ; 

D.A.ILY— 50  cents  a  month,  a  year  ;  with  Sunday  edition,  S'?, 

SUNDAY— Eight  pages.  This  edition  furnishes  the  current  news  of  the  world,  special  articles  of  exceptional  interest 
to  evei'vbody,  and  literary  reviews  of  new  books  of  the  highest  merit.  $1  a  year.  ■  • 

WEEKLY— SI  avear.  Eight  pages  of  thebestmatter  of  the  daily  issues  ;  an  Agricultural  Department  of  unequaled 
value,  special  market  reports,  and  literary,  scientific  and  domestic  intelligence,  make  The  Weekly  Sun  tlie 
newspaper  for  the  farmer’s  household.  To  clubs  often  with  $10,  an  extra  co^y  f-'-' 


Address, 


I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher,  The  Sun.  N.  Y.’City. 


ONE  CENT 

invested  In  a  postal  card  and  addressed  as  below 

WILL 

give  to  the  writer  full  Information  as  to  the  best  lands  In 
the  iJnlted  States  now  for  sale  ;  how  he  can 

BUY 

them  on  tlie  lowest  and  best  terms,  also  the  full  text  of  the 
XJ.  S.  land  laws  and  how  to  secure 

320  ACRES 

of  Government  Lands  in  Northwestern  Minnesota  and 
Northeastern  Dakota. 


Adphess: 


It.  E®OWEi8, 

Land  and  Emigration  Commissioner, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Full  description  by  coun¬ 
ties  ;  200-page  pamphlet 


CALIFORNIA. 

and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,  Sail  Francisco,  Cal. 

IM  A  R  VI  A  F 1  R  IW«!  Fruit,  Gram,  and  Grass. 
ITl  AH  1  LAUD  r  AHITIB,  on  Salt  water.  $20  to  $50per 
acre.  Catalogues  free.  ISLEE  &  MEEKINS,Cambrldge,  l&d. 


P/l  RG I N I A  FA  RMS  &  M I LLS 


For  Sale  and  Exchange.  6^  Write 
for  free  REAL  E.STATE  JOURNAL.  ' 
K.  B.  CHAFFIN  A  CO.  Kichmond,  Vlrslnia 


FLDRIDa  ^eap,  superior  for  mmi  GROVES 

healthy  location.  Address  Farrell’s  Waldo  rnrr 
Land  Office,  Waldo,  Florida.  Maps  &  papers  rrlLl. 


FARMS 


on  James  River,  "Ya.,  in  aNorthern 
settlement.  Ulus,  circular  free. 
J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  "Ya. 


FOR  SALE.— 300  Cheap  Farms  in  West  Va.,  200  of  which 
are  in  .Shenandoah  Vailey,  famous  for  healthfulness  and 
productiveness.  For  circulars  giving  description,  location, 
I-  - .  """STOR.Ma  •  " 


price,  etc  ,  address  J.  H.  BRIST 


riartinsburg,  W.  Va. 


A  I'arms  for  Sale.  Catalogue 
IflKlllilla  Maps  of  Va.  20  cts. 

'■  I  Row  1 1™  m  n  H.L,StaplesS(Co.Uichmoikd,'VSk 


c 


OME  TO  MABYliAND  f— Improved  Farms.  $10 
to  $25  per  acre.  Descriptive  CaialogUes  sent  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh,  Md. 
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ARMS.— Mild  climate;  profitable  and  productive; 
$500  to  $2,000.  Best  of  markets.  New  land,  $20  per 
acre.  Terms  easy.  C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

T?l  ^  1  ...  Well  Improved  Farm  of  160  acres,  "within 

r  01*  w'fl  Ifi  lOmiles  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  Price,  $6,500. 
A  VI  K-/UJXV*cheap.  C.C.GARDINER.Wakarusa.Kan. 

THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  mCUBATOR 

Is  Durable,  Reliable,  Successful,  and  a  Self-Regulator.  All 
prices  from  $25  to  $200.  Send  stamp  for  circulars.  The 
Acme  Egg  Tester  is  the  best ;  25c.  each,  2  for  50c.,  $2.40  per 

doz,,  post-paid.  Address,  _  ,  . 

E.  E.  BISHOP,  Box  15,  Lower  Waterford.Vt. 


ELEGANT  STOCK.  FARM. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  Cost  $60,000;  sell  for  $30,000.  Also, 
50  acres  fruit  and  improvements,  $6,000.  100  acres  four  miles 
west  Long  Branch,  $11,000.  150  acres,  good  improvements, 
near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  $13,000.  107  acres  adjoining,  $12,000. 
37  acres,  improvements,  near  Shrewsbury,  $6,060.  Hand¬ 
some  residence  and  145  acres,  Manalapan,  N.  J.,  cost  $"40,- 
000;  sell  for  $20,000.  131  acres,  Orange  Co.,N.  Y.,  $8,500. 
52  acre  farm  near  (Jeneva,  N.  Y.  53  acres,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J., 
$"i,500.  Large  list  of  places  bought  under  foreclosure,  N.  Y. 
2nd  N.  J.  Seashore  property.  "WM.  H.  SICKELS  &  SON, 
a34  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


HENRY  S.  ISELIN, 
Minnesota  and  Iowa  Lands, 
nal,  free. 


SHELDON,  IOWA. 
Send  for  Monthly  Laud  Jour- 


T  I 

JUm 

$3  ea 


IGHT  BRAHMAS.-PURE  BRED  AND  NICELY 
[marked.  Extra  birds,  $3  to  $5  each.  White  Cochins, 
each  or  $8  trio.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa, 


PRIZE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Took  all  the  prizes  in  New  England  and  New  York  City, 
1883.  Eggs  and  Fowls  for  sale.  Send  for  Circular.. 
Address,  A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

AUTOMATIC  CABINET-PLAY  ANY  TUNE 

ORGANS-"- $3. 

Mammoth  Musical  and  Optical  Wonder  Catalogue  FREE. 
Special  Combination  Holiday  Offer. 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS  with  Music - Coal  oil 

MAGIC  LANTERNS-wlth  12  Slides-aud  Novel  Toy, 
SHIPS  AT  SEA— beautiful  present— by  express  on  re- 
ceipt  of  only  $4,50. 

HARBACH  ORGANINA  CO., 

809  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

American  Agriculturist 

SlBS(RIPTIOi\  TEIIHS. 

(1<)ii^ii.s]i  and  Germsm  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  7’ifo  Subscriptions,  One  Tear,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  ^1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  tost  free,] 

Three  Subsenbers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each 

Four  Svbscnbers  one  year . $5,  or  il.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . ; .  $6,  or  $1 .20  each. 

Six  Subsenbers  one  year . .  $  7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1,12  each. 

A’en  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  seiulor  of  clnb  of  20  at  $t  each.] 

0EAN6E  3HDD  00.,  751  Broadway,  K  Y. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pt'esident. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

KiYGI.lSlI  KI>lTI«r¥. 

Ordinary  Pages,  •ft. Wl  per  line  (  agate),  eacli  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  S1.25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— m-aO  ner  line. 

Pagenextta  Keadinaand  Last  Caver  Pude— S2.00  per  line, 
No'advei'tisemeiit  taken  for  less  tlian  $3.00  each  Insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

86l»ITB«3f. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  ner  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page.  I-T  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line , 
\'o  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  .SI. 00  eacli  insertlon- 
tS’^No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received 
Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AG-RICULTURIST 

751  Broadway  New  York. 


[February, 


AMEEIOA]^  AGEIOULTUEIST. 


1884.] 


aOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  purB 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess' of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  iArea 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


f.  BAKER  &  CO, I  Jorcliesler,  lass. 

GIVEN  AWAY 

Ladies  canvassing  for  Tea  will 
do  well  to  send  for  our  Premium 
List.  We  have  premiums  for  or¬ 
ders  from  $5  to  $60,  including  Gold 
Band  Tea  Seta,  Waltham  Watches, 
_  etc.  We  send  thousands  of  these 
B  orders  every  year,  and  have  yet 
to  hear  of  any  dissatisfaction  from 
those  receiving  them.  If  any  lady 
reader  of  this  paper  wishes  for  a 
beautiful  Gold  Band  Tea  Set,  they 
will  And  it  to  their  advantage  to 
send  us  a  postal  for  further  infor- 
mation. 


Atturiean  Fruit  Drter, 


AMERICAir  MANUF’G  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


This  Instrument 

Containing  22  NOTES  (6 
MORE  than  is  contained  in 
any  other  like  instrument) 
is  unequalled  for  durability, 
power,  and  sweetness  of 
tone.  Larger  sizes  for 
House,  Lodge  and  Chapel, 
contain  32  notes. 


“DBINK  FAIR,  BETSEY;,  WOTEVER  YOU  DO.” 

_  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 

TEA  CLUB  ORDERS. 

"We  have  made  a  specialty  for  six  years  of  giving 
atcoy  as  Premiums,  to  those  who  get  up  clubs  for  our 
goods,  Dinner  and  Tea  Sets,  Gold  Bon'd  Sets,  Silver^ 
ware,  etc.  Teas  of  all  kinds,  from  30  to  75  cents  per 
pound.  We  do  a  very  large  Tea  and  Coffee  business, 
besides  sending  out  from  60  to  90  CLUB  ORDERS 
each  day.  SILVER-PLATED  CASTERS  as 
Sis’?*!!!"®  *5.  S7  and  »10  orders.  WHITE 

TEA  SETS  wltli  SIO  orders.  DECORATED  TEA 
SETS,  with  »16,  GOLD  BAND  or  MOSS  ROSE 
SETS  of  44  pieces,  or  DINNER  SETS  of  106 
pieces  with  S30  orders,  and  a  Host  of  other  Prem- 
Send  us  postal  and  mention  this  paper,  and  we 
Will  send  you  full  Price  and  Premium  List.  Freight 
Charges  average  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  points  West. 

GREAT  LONDON  TEA  CO., 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass* 

IIELIOIOUS  COFFEE 

Ustrong,  rich  flavor.  For  particulars,  write  to  The  “  Hew 

Method,”  Coffee  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  T.  • 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 


FRUIT  DRIER. 

PAMPHLET  SENT  FREE. 

Deitz  Automatic  Fruit  Drier. 

DEITZ  MANUF’G  CO., 
Ohambersburff,  Pa, 


CRAZY  PATCHWORK 

HaTen,Ct.for»  dollar  package  of  their  beantifulsilksfor  patchwork. 

PHONOGRAPHY  OR  PHONETIC  SHORT-HAND 
Catalogue  of  works  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet  and. 
illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application.  Address 

Phonographic  Institute,  Cincinnati,  O'nio. 

HP  SOMETHING  NEW! 

Warm  astoast.  ladles’  and  Gentlemen’s  Flexible  RnbberMIW 
tens,  just  what  you  want  for  fall  and  winter  use.  I'io  more  cold, 
wet  hands.  These  Mittens  are  made  from  Pure  Para  Rubber,  so 
treated  in  manufactureas  to  be  perfectly  flexible  and  ney er crack  ; 
xnadein  handsome  black  color  to  imitate  black  kid  with  heavy, 
warm  fleecelining.  These  Mittens  arenot  stiff  or  cumbersome  like 
inostrubbermittens,  butareassoft  as  kid,  which  they  resemble  so 
closely  tbaton  the  street  they  would  be  mistaken  for  oneanolber, 
Wesend  a  samplepair  of  either  ladies’  orgentb’ post-paid  for  36c. ; 

^  pairs,  $1 .00.  Fullterms  with  every  lot.  Agents  wanted.  . 

^  ]iABCO€K  &  CO.»  CENTEBBjROOK,  CONN, 


THE  AUTOPHONE, 

For  Grown  People  and  children,  the  finest  and  cheapest 
AUTOMATIC  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  ever  offered. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music. 

THH  AUTOPHiONE;  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  Wanted. 


7^ 

“IS  ISE  m  IN  THE  WOfiU," 

Excels  all  other  Pianos  in  its  various  patented  im¬ 
provements.  The  new  designs  in  CHICKEEINQ 
OBANDS,  assnring  larger  results  In  power  and 
PUBITT,  LEEOTH  AND  SWEETNESS  OF  TONE,  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHICKEEINa  SQUARE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unrivaled.  The 
new  CHICKERINQ  UPRIGHT  has  the  Justly-cele¬ 
brated  PATENTED  METALLIC  ACTION,  whlob  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  m  any  climate. 

For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 

CHICKERING  A  SONS, 

WABEBOOMS; 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  I  1S6  Tremont  St., 
NEW  YORK.  1  BOSTON. 

UcHtion  this  paper. 


Send  P.  O.  address,  and  yon  will  re¬ 
ceive,  by  mail,  post-paid,  8  large  speci¬ 
men  pages  of  beautiful  Decorative  De¬ 
signs,  &c.  Show  them  to  friends  Gf  you 
like),  and  we  will  pay  you  liberally  for 
your  trouble.  Either  sex.  Address,  Building  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Decorators,  &c.,)  Box  9,702,  N.Y. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLES 


THE  POPULAR  STEEDS  FOR 
BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE. 


CoWia  Tricycles, 


For  General  Use  by  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen. 


Send  3c.  stamp  for  Illustrated 
86-page  Catalogue,  with  price-list 
and  full  information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
597  Washington  Street. 
Boston,  Mass. 


SCROLL  S&WYER. 

On  receipt  of  IS  cents  I 
will  send,  postpaid,  this 
three  shelf  Bracket  De¬ 
sign,  size  13x21 ,  and  a  large 
number  of  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  miniature  designs 
for  scroll  sawing.  Or 
send  6c.  for  i.ew  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Scroll 
Saws,  Lathes,  Fancy 
Woods,  Mechanics’  Tools, 
Small  Locks,  Fancy 
Hinges,  and  catches  for 
Scrollwork,  Clock  Move¬ 
ments,  etc.  Great  Bar¬ 
gains  IN 

POCKET  KNIVES. 

Greater  Inducements 
I  in  way  of  premiums,  etc., 
for  season  of  1883  and 
'84,  than  ever  before." 
Address 

A.  H.  POMEROY. 

216-220  Asylum  St., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

State  where  you  saw  this  Advertisement, 


barney&berry. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prlces.-^Vlews  Illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  ^capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Yiews  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churchy, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments,  116  Page,  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application.  „ 

MoALLlSTER,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  T. 


THIS  BLADE  IS  EXACT  SIZE 

of  large  blade  In  our  strong  2-bIade  knife, 
ebony  handle,  brass  ends,  price  by  mall, 
75c.  Blades  replaced  free  If  soft  or  flawy. 
3  blade  knife,  same  size,  $1.  Common 
Sense  knife  with  3  blades.  Pruning,  Bud¬ 
ding,  and  Whittling,  $1.  Heavy  Prnner,$l, 
Budding  knife  35  and  65c.  Grafting  knife, 
25c.  Pruning  Shears  $1.  48  page  list  free. 


MAHER  &  CROSH,  Cutlers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


POCKET  CUTLERY  BY  MAIL,  Postage  Paid,  Thiirstone  &  Brigham,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


All  our  Blades  are  madeof  the  finest  quali¬ 
ty  of  Razor  Steel,  and  we  will  replace 
all  that  are  soft  or  flawy.  Our  cut  shows  a 
2-Bladed  Knife  with  round  corners,  that 
will  not  wear  out  the  pockets.  Price  60c., 
one  with  8  Blades, butlarger,$l. 00.  Boy’s 
1  Blade,  25c.,  2  Blade,  85c.  Gent’s  fine  3 
Blade,  Ivory  Handle,  $1.00 ;  Pearl  Handle, 

tl.25.  Ladies’  1  Blade,  Ivory  Handle,  25c.; 

Blade,  50c.;  3  Blade,  75c.;  A  Wade  & 
Butcher  Razor,  $1.00.  Give  us  a  trial,  we 
know  you  will  be  pleased.  Catalogue  free. 


THE  BEST 


WASHER 

We  will  guarantee  the  “LOVELL”  WASHER  to  do  better 
work  and  do  it  easier  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  machine 
in  the  world.  Warranted  five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the 
clotb^  clean^  without  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

AGENTS  WANTED$.‘SS 

PROOF  that  Agents  are  making  from  $73  to  $130  per 
month.  Farmers  make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  La 
dies  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  prlcecnly 
S3.  Sampleto those desiringanagencySS.  AlsotheCele 
brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  manufacturers* 
lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  investigation.  Send 
your  Address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 

LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 


[Februaey, 
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ATTENTION 


ly  stand  ye  idle  Six  Month's  in  the 
year,  eating  up  in  winter  aU  you  make  in 
summer,  and  saving  nothing  for  old  age,  or 
your  children? 

STOP!  CONSIDER! 

IT  VIILL  PAY  YOU. 

Have  you  heard  of  DISSTON’S  Purchase 
of  4,000,000  Acres  of  upland,  in 

FLORIDA, 

'S 

the  country  in  which  you  can  raise  crops 

ALL  THE  YEAR? 

rrs  OEANGE  GEOYES,  FISH  AND  GAME. 
EEADYMAEKETS  POEPEODUOE  AT  HIGH 
PEIOES,  GENIAL  and  HEALTHY  CLIMATE, 
NO  PEOST  IN  WINTEE. 

NO  EXCESSIVE  HEAT  IN  SUMMEE, 

NO  BLINDING  SNOW  STOEMS, . 

NO  WESTEEN  BLIZZAEDS, 

NO  GEASSHOPPEES. 

The  Kissimmee  Land  Co., 

OfiTei's  200,000  Acres  of  tbe  Cboiceat  of 
the  above  4,000,000  Acres  of  Up-band 
at  tbe  low  price  of  $2.50  to  $10.00  per 
Acre.  Also  5-Acre  Lots  In  Kissimmee  City 
at  $500  eacb.  T 

For  full  Information,  Address 
W.  T,  FORBFS,  Manager. 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 

ARM  &  HAMMER  BRAND 

TO  FARMERS.-R 

is  important  that  tlie  Soda 
or  Saleratus  they  use 
should  be  w/iite  and  pure,  in 
common  with  all  similar  sub¬ 
stances  used  for  food. 

In  making  bread  with 
«  CHI  CDHTIIC  it  is  well  to  use  about 

owALtnAIUOi  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
“  Arm  and  Hammer  ”  Brand  Soda  or  Sal¬ 
eratus  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  make  the  bread 
rise  better  and  prevent  it  becoming  sour  by  correcting 
the  natural  acidity  of  the  yeast. 

DAIRYMEN  and  FARMERS  should  use 
only  the  ‘‘Arm  and  Hammer’?  brand  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  keeping  milk  pans  sweet  and  clean. 

To  insure  obtaining  onhj  the  “  Arm  and  Ham¬ 
mer”  brand  Soda  or  Saleratus,  buy  it  in  “  pound  or 
HA1.P  POUND  PACKAGES,”  which  bear  our  name  and  trade¬ 
mark  as  inferior  goods  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
“  Arm  and  Hammer”  brand  whenboughtin  bulk. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Toiie,Toiicl|f  ortaaisMp  aid  DiraMlity, 

WlblilABf  KNABE  &  CO.  - 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Cave, 

EDMONSON  CO.,  KY. 

On  Louisville  and  Nashville  Kailroad,  Eigrhty- 
flve  Miles  from  Louisville. 

The  most  interesting  natural  curiosity  in  the  world  !  The 
largest  Cavern-  known ! 

Cave  and  Hotel  open  all  the  year.  For  maps,  rates, 
routes,  and  other  information  address 

W.  C.  COMSTOCK,  Cave  City,  Ky. 


MRS. -POTTS’  PATENT 

COLD  HANDLE 

SAD-IRONS 

ADVANTAGrES.  ADVANTAGES. 

DETACHABLE  WALNUT  HANDLE. 

NO  HOLDER  OR  CLOTH  REQUIRED. 


DOUBLE 

IRON 

POINTED. 

BOTH  WAX8 

SHOWING  BKT  OP  IKONS. 


THREE  IROXS,  OXE  HAXOLE  AXD  A  STAXD,  GROUXD  BY 
PATEXTED  MACHIXERY,  WITH  A  SUPERIOR  FIXISH, 
AXD  SLIGHTLY  COXVEX  SURFACE,  . 

MAKING  THEM 

IRON  EASIER  AND  BETTER 

THAN  AIVY  OTHERS. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARDWARE  DEALERS. 


ALBERT  DICKINSON,  ' 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Red  Top,  Bins 
Grass,  Lawn  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  &c. 

POP  CORN. 

WareKoiiEPKl  *  USKinzie  St.  OFFICE,  115  KlNZIE  St., 

w arenouses {,04, iqq  &  ]  1  p  Michigan  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL- 


r 
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BURPEE’S  MAMMOTH  IRON-CLAD  WATER-MELON. 

As  the  introducers  of  the  now  celebrated  Cuban  QuMD.we 
now  bring  before  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  an  entirelj  distinct 
and  most  valuable  Water-Melon.  Burpee’s  Mammoth  Iron-Clad 
has  such  decided  points  of  superiority  that  it  will  speedily 
become  a  popular  favorite  with  all  lovers  of  fine  Melons,*  while 
for  market  it  is  unequaled.  Tbe  shape  is  tbe  most  perfect; 
skin  handsomely  striped ;  seeds  drab-white.  The  flesh  is  parti¬ 
cularly  beautiful,  of  a  dainty  red,  and  more  crystalline  than  in 
any  other  Melon.  Of  most  delicious,  rich,  sugary  flavor,  the 
heart  is  very  large,  and  the  flesh  next  to  the  rind  is  fully  equal 
to  the  heart  in  luscious  taste.  Tbe  flesh  is  never  mealy;  but 
always  firm, — remarkably  eolid.  Burpee's  Mammotbiron-Glad 
grows  uniformly  to  a  larger  size  than  any  other  variety  known. 
Under  ordinary  cultivation  .we  have  had  hundreds  of  Melons 
weighing  from  60  to  70  lbs.  each,  and  the  entire  crop  averaged 
50  lbs.  Very  vigorous  growth,  matures  early,  and  is  the  most 
productive  variety  known-  The  Melons  are  truly  Iron- Clad,- 
and  have  frequently  been  dropped  from  the  shoulder  of-  a  man, 

_ _ _  without  bursting.  The  hardness  and  tenacity  is  in  the  outside 

coating  orenameling  of  the  skin.  Without  exception,  Burpee’s  Mammoth  Iron-Clad  is  the  best  variety  for  shipping  and  keeping, 
25  cts.  per  pkt. ;  5  pkts.  for  ll.OO.  Each  purchaser  is  entitled  to  compete  for  $100«00  in  CASH  PKIZES  for  18S4. 
BtJRFEE’S  ©OLDEN-HEART  LETTUCE— Entirely  new ;  most  attractive,  mammoth,  firm  heads;  delicately  curled 
leaves ;  beautiful  golden-yellow  heart,  and  remains  of'su^erb'quality  for  weeks  dunngliottest  weather.  Pkt.,  25  cts. ;  5  pkts.,  $1.00. 

«  aa  .as  Mvaaialia  ■  T..  e\T  now  miBtriniova  t.n  iri  vo  mil*  .QpPiis  <«  Ptili*  IknowIniP. 


ADCmiADI/ADIC  nrCrDI  order  to  induce  thousands  of  new  customers  to  give  our  Seeds  n  fair  trial  (knowing, 
IlClYInnFinwLu  UrrCll  ■  from  experience,  that  they  then  become  regular  customers),  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offer  for  1884:— On  receipt  of  only  50  Cento*  iu  Postage-Stamps,  we  will  send  one  packet  each  of  tbe  two  rare,  novelties  above- 
named,  alone  worth  the  price,  and  also  one  packet  each  of  iSurpee’s  Netted  Gem  Musk-Melon,  sweet  as  h^ey,  and  a 
gem  indeed ;  Burpee’s  Imp.  Blood  Turnip  Beet,  best ;  Etampes  Cabbairey  earl^st ;  Burpee  s  Sucehead  Cabbas^ 
all  head  and  always  sure  to  head;  Yellow  ftanvers  Onion;  New  Bed  Rocca  Oiuon,  immense  size,  mild;  Spanish 
Monstrous  Pepper,  large,  sweet,  red ;  Hollow  Crown  Parsnip,  improved ;  Perfect  Gem  Souas^  prolific  and  excellent ; 
Early  Lone  Scarlet  Radish,  quick  growth;  Burpee’s  Improved  Lone  Orange  Carrot,  best;  Pimple  Top  Munich 
Turnip,  earliest  and  handsome,  and  Elvineston^Ncw  Favorite  Tomato.  (C!TThe  ^^oye  15  P^keto  are  wwth, 
Retail  Value,  $1.50 ;  but  we  will  send  the  Entire  Collection,  by  Mail,  to  any  address,  for  ONLY  60  CENTS,  or  Five 
Collections  for  $2.00.  ^  i  ^  .•xz.  , , 

ITAD  nur  nAI  l  ■nWewill8endaboveSplendidCollectionofl5VarIeties,andAIiSOOnePacketeachofthefolio^ng: 

rUn  Ullt  UULLRn  Canadian  Wonder  Bean,  dwarf,  delicious  flavor  as  string-beans  or  shdled;  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  Sweet  Corn,  sweetest  of  all:  New  Tclecraph  Peas,  imme^e  pods,  full  of  lusci^s  Peas;  PeerlcM- 

V/htte  Spine  Cucumber,  none  better;  Imperial  Bwarf  Large  Ribbed  Celery,  the  Burpee s  BuMrior,- 

Large  Flat  Butch  Cabbage,  the  standard;  New  No.  »  Cabbage,  sp^ndid  second— early ;  Vetch’s  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower;  Perpetual  Eettuce,  fine;  Large  Red  Wetbersffeld  Onion;  New  Giant  Yellow  Jvi^ca  Ouion, 
of  most  striking  beauty,  enormous  size,  and  pleasant  flavor;  Golden  Globe  Radish,  unsurpassed  for  summer;  Salsify,  long 

white;  Spinach,  new,- thick-leaved,  ropnd,  and  Burpee’s  Climax  Tomato,  justly  so  celeb^^iL  .*T«-rTT»^  u  *  -n 

{TT*  The  50  VARIETIES  new  and  choicest  Seeds,  as  named  above,  amount  to  $8.76  ACTUAIi  VALUE;  but  we  will 
w!il  the  entire  Collection  for  ONLV  ONE  l>OLLAR.  This  is  certainly  the  nreatest  offer  ^er  “jde  by  any  reh^le 
Seedsmen.  All  full-size  packets, -with  illustrations  and  full  directions  for  culture  printed  on  each.  We  are  ORIGINATORS 
and  not  imitators  of  this  plan  of  placing  a  valuable  Collection  of  the  best  Garden  Seeds  before  the  piiblic  at  less  than  half  usual 
prices.  BURPEE’S  SEEDS  are  warranted  first-class  in  every  respect,  few  equal,  none  better,  and  we  are  determined 


to  prove  their  superiority  to  all  who  will  tiT  tlieni.-.  .  ^  ...  jt.  _ 

IN  CASH  PRIZES  FOR.  1884,  to  Iho  Growers  of  the  best  Vegetables  and  Farm  Products  from 
^^1000  00  Seeds.  Comnetition  ooen  to  all.  See  our  Catalogue  for  particulars.  Show  this  advertiaeinent  to 


_  Competition  open  to  all.  See  our  Catalogue  for  particulars. .  ^  ^  ^ 

your  friends  and  get  them  to  sen^  with  you.  8  Complete  Dollar  Collections  (m  all  90  packages  of  Seeds,) 
mailed  for  $8.60.  Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed;to  ev.Cry  purdiftser.  •  «  *  •  nx,i  - 

ri  fllAfrD  ftrrncfc  BUUPEE’S  gem,  (MILLECTION  of  Asters,  Balsams,  Paiw,  Petunia,  Fkjox, 
rLUWbn''SEEDo  verbena,  Double  Zlrt^la-ip  all  TEN  PACKETS-mostbeautlftil  varieties^  ^ 

directions  for  culture,  for  only  85  cts.,  or,  20  'Packpts  Choicest  and  most  Popular  Varieties,  jj'oj'i'h  $1.25,  mwled  for  50  cts. 
The  20  Pkts.  Flower-Seeds  and  tbe  50-Cent  Vegetable  Collection— m  all  35  Packets— mailed 

Onrni  A  R  INDUCEMENT  for  readers  of  The  American  Agriculturist.'  If  you  ORDER  EARLY,  we  a  ill  send  /ree 

SPECIAL  J?opy  of  BURPEE’S  FARM:  ANNUAL  for  1884,  (price  10 

with  S  superb  Coiored  Plates,— the' best  and  most  complete  Catalogue  of  the  kind.  BUKI  Jilts  ABKllJbtJilJ 
LOGUE,  with  large  illustrated  circular  of  WELCOME  OATS,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

___  B  O  pniLABELPHIA,  PA..Warehouae8i  No.  475 

ATLEE  BUb7PEE'  &  C  V.  ni><l'477  N.  6th  St., &476  and  478  York  Ave. 


a  •  •  •  •  a 
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Scab  in  Potatoes.~The  Mapes  Potato  Manure. 

DR.  F.  M.  HEXAMER  writes  in  January  No.  of  American  Garden  ”  as  follows  : 

“  Extensive  experiments  with  remedies  for  Potato  scab  have  long  since  convinced  ns  of  ,the  efidcacy  of  some  special  commercial  fertilizers,  and  although  the  cause  of  scab 
is  not  positively  known,  its  destructions  can  in  most  cases  be  entirely  prevented.  Eecent  experiments  in  this  regard,  made  by  Dr.  llenry  Stewart,  Hackensack,  N,  J.  fully 
coiToborate  our  own  experience.  The  Doctor  writes:”  ’ 

“  I  have  ^ust  been  digging  some  of  my  Potatoes  (Early  Eose),  and  send  you  samples.  The  clean  large  one  is  a  fair  specimen  of  some  rows  manured  with  the  Mapes  Po¬ 
tato  Manure,  eighty  feet  of  row  manured  with  the  fertilizer  produced  one  barrel,  two  and  a  half  bushels.  As  the  rows  were  three  feet  apart,  the  yield  is  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  barrels,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  The  other  Potato,  shown  in  our  illustration,  engraved  from  a  photograph,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  those  grown 
with  cow  and  hen  manure,  yielding  a  barrel  of  fair  Potatoes  to  three  hundred  feet  of  row,  equal  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  A  large  quantity,  quite  a  half  of 
this  part  of  the  crop,  was  completely  destroyed  by  wire  worms,  and  not  more  than  half  those  saved  would  be  fit  for  sale.  Not  a  Potato,  of  those  grown  witli  the  fertilizer  alone, 
is  touched  by  the  worms  enough  to  hurt  it.  I  used  ten  loads  of  manure  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  fertilizer  to  one-eighth  of  an  acre." 

“Strong  as  this  testimony  is,  we  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  to  our  readers  that  we  believe  Mapes’s  Potato  Manure,  or  any  other  fertilizer  we  are  acquainted  with,  to  be 
an  infallible  specific  againstjscab.  There  may  be  certain  conditions  in  some  soils  and  seasons,  which  defy  and  counterbalance  its  anti-scab  properties  to  some  extent.  Yet  we 
have  never  observed  an  instance  in  which,  when  properly  applied,  it  was  not  productive  of  decided  benefit.  The  results  of  recent  experiments  made  at  the  “  Eural  Grounds,” 
where  1048  bushels  of  Potatoes  per  acre  were,  grown  with  an  application  of  COO  pounds  Mapes’s  Potato  Manure,  while  tmmanured  ground  under  the  same  cultivation  produced 
but  an  average  of  200  bushels  per  acre,  are  especially  notable  in  this  regard.” 

Send  for  New  Pamphlet,  containing  CROP  REPORTS  1883.  from  truckers,  farmers,  fruit  growers,  etc.  No  charge. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  Agricultural  Chemists,  158  Front  Street,  New^  York. 


War  Sonss. 


RlCHlRDSOfS  NEW  ME'IHOD 

For  the  Pianoforte. 

I»R.ICE:,  $13.35. 

This  standard  and  silperior  instruction  hook  does  not 
seem  to  suffer  from  the  publication  of  other  methods 
and  instructors,  however  meritorious  they  be.  It  sells 
literally  by  the  Ton  1  Many  times  revised,  it  is  practical¬ 
ly  without  error.  Those  who  are  in  doubt  what  book  to 
use,  are  always  safe  in  using  Eichardson. 

Weis’  Third  M  ass.  (80  cts.)  by  Chas. 

Weis.  Just  out.  Is  full  of  the  best  effects.  Ditson  & 
Co.  publish  100  Masses  by  the  best  composers.  No  sa¬ 
cred  music  is  finer  than  this. 

Vnoal  F'f'hnfiC  ($1.00.)  By  Perkins,  and 
vocal  Eicnoes.  “Wellesley  College 
Collection”  ($1.00)  by  Morse,  are  superior  collec¬ 
tions  for  Female  Voices. 

For  the  Temperance  Campaign,  now  exciting  intense 
interest,  there  are  no  better  singing  books  than  Hull’s 
'ITeinpei'aiice  Olee  Book  (40  cents)  Tcm- 
Veraiiee  Jewels  (.35  cts.)  by  Tenney  and  Hoffman  ; 
and  Temperance  Eiglit  (13  cts.) 

(50  cts.)  are  conquering  the 
country.  A  great  success. 

M;  ($2.00.)  World  Favor- 

inStlSl  SOn^S.  Ite  Mlnstrel,  Jubilee, 
and  Plantation  Songs. 

Gems  of  English  Song.  ls“'^et 

unrivalled  as  a  collection  of  the  best  English  sheet  mu- 
eic  songs. 

OLIVER  OITSOIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  -  867  BEO.ADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Beautiful,  flowers  and  palatable 

VEGETABLES  are  grown  only  from  good  reliable 
seeds.  Our  stock  Is  entirely  new,  and  carefully  tested.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  PAGE  &  KELSEY,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

SILK  '  Send  50c,  for  package  of  Crazy  Patchwork, 
DlTnUUinDV  I  or  10c.  for  20  samples.  L.  G.  FOW- 
rAlunnUnKl  LER  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Plushes  and  Brocade  Velvets  for 
DtTPUUinQV  Send  10c.  for 
raluni'iUnEv  Samples. 
Empire  Silk  Works, Cliutonville.Ct. 

CRAZY  PATCHWORK  SH,K*WOKKS 

NewHaTen,Ct(tAe  originators  of  the  Silk  Patchwork  craze) 
fora  dollar  package  of  beautiful  Silks  for  Patchwork,  6  packages 
JEmbroldery  ^k,  assorted  colors  I^Oc*  a  package,  6  pack^es  $1 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU, 

If  you  run  a  Mower  or  Reaper,  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  BOSS  Sickle  Grinder. 

It  wHl  pay  you  if  you  want  to  handle  a 
reliable  Sickle  Grinder  and  one  that  is 
sold  at  reasonable  prices,  to  handle  the 
•BOSS.  More  Boss  Sickle  Grinders  are 
sold  every  year  than  all  others  made. 

Send  for  rrice  List  and  Catalogue. 

Agents  wanted  for  unoccupied  territory. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS, 

Waukeg'a.ii,  Ills. 

Manu'f’ra  of  Pumps,  ‘Wiadmills,  etc. 

Mammoth  Cave, 

EDMONSON  CO.,  KY. 

On  Ijouisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  Eighty- 
live  Miles  from  Louisville. 

The  most  interesting  natural  curiosity  in  the  world  !  The 
largest  Cavern  known ! 

Cave  and  Hotel  open  all  the  year.  For  maps,. rates, 
routes,  and  other  informatiou  address 

_ W.  C.  COMSTOCK,  Cave  City,  Ky. 

ROOFING. 

Eubber  Eooflhg  costs  half  the  price  of  Shingle.Tin  or  Iron; 
Is  fire-proof,  and  any  one  can  put  it  on,  lasting  a  lifetime 
on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  Circular,  reference,  and 
samples.  Agents  wanted.  INDIANA  PAINT  &  BOOTING 
CO..  155  Duane  Street,  New  York ;  or,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Silks 


^Continued  from  last  month.) 

How  Watch  Cases  are  Made. 

In  buying  a  silver  watch  case  gieat  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  one  that  is  solid 
silver  throughout.  The  cap  of  most  cheap 
silver  cases  is  made  of  a  composition  known 
as  albata,  which  is  a  very  poor  substitute 
for  silver,  as  it  turns  black  in  a  short  time. 
The  backs  of  such  cases  are  made  much 
thinner  than  those  of  an  all  silver  case, 
being  robbed  in  order  to  make  the  cap 
thicker  and  get  in  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  cheap  metal.  Another  important  point 
in  asilver  case  is  the  joints  or  hinges,  which 
should  he  made  of  gold.  Those  of  most 
cheap  cases  are  made  of  silver,  which  is 
not  a  suitable  metal  for  that  purpose.  In 
a  brief  period  it  warps,  bends  and  spreads 
apart,  allowing  the  backs  to  become  loose 
upon  the  case  and  admitting  the  dust  and 
dirt  that  accummulate  in  the  pocket.  The 
Keystone  Silver  Watch  Cases  are  only  made 
with  silver  caps  and  gold  joints. 

St.  Louts,  Mo.,  Feb.  17,  1883. 

In  our  long  and  varied  experience  in  handling  watches, 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge  and  give  our  testimony  that 
the  Keystone  Solid  Silver  Watch  Cases  are  the  best 
made  to  our  knowledge.  Having  no  soldering  they  re¬ 
main  homogeneous,  harder  and  stiffer  than  they  would 
be  were  they  heated  for  soldering,  and  have  more 
resisting  power  against  pressure  than  aiy^  other  cases 
in  the  market.  Mebmop  &  Jaccakd  Jewelry  Co. 
Send  8  cent  stamp  to  Keystone  Watch  Case  Factories,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  for  handsome  Illustrated  Pamphlet  showing  how 
James  Boss’  and  Keystone  Watch  Coses  are  made,  8 

PAYEE’S  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 
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Reliable,  finrable,  and  economical,  will  furnish,  a 
horsepower  with  one  third  less  fuel  and  water  than  any  other 
engine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “S”  for  information  and  prices. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843.  El./iira,  N.  Y. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 


YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  lias  fully  sustained  Its 
high  reputation.  Tor  Farm 
Crops  of  all  kinds.  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens.  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  has  no  superior. 

For  sale  by  our  agents 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain¬ 
ing  testimonials  and  direc¬ 
tions  forwarded  free. 

Glidden  &  Curtis, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  YOEK  CITY  AGENT  FOE  THE  SALE  OF 

SOLUBLE  PA(  IFI€  EUAIVO, 

_ H.  B,  GRIPPING,  yo  Cortlandt  St. 

COMPLETE  MANURES 

For  EACH  CROP,  containing  in  a  concentrated 
form  the  necessary  PLANT  FOOD  it  requires. 

CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

PRODUCES  WONDERFUL  CROPS. 
‘  AA”  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 
“Pelican”  Bone  Fertilizer. 

We  manufacture  the  above  from  Pure  Bone. 

Agricultural  Chemicals. 

Ground  Bone. 

STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED. 

Our  pamphlet,  containing  facts  interesting  to  farmers, 
mailed  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAEEE  &  BEO., 

(Established  1850.)  315  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 

AUTOMATIC  CABINET-PLAY  ANY  TUNE 

ORGANS-O'-SS. 

Mammoth  Musical  and  Optical  Wonder  Catalogue  FREE. 
Special  Combination  Holiday  Offer. 

automatic  organs  with  Music - Coal  oil 

MAGIC  LANTERNS— with  12  Slides— and  Novel  Toy, 
SHIPS  AT  SEA— beautiful  present— by  express  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  only  $4.50. 

IIARBACH  ORGANINA  CO., 

809  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


FAY’S  CELEBRATED 

WATER-PROOF  < 

MANILLA  ROOFING 

Hesembles  fine  leather;  for  Boofs,  Outside 
Walls  and  inside  in  p^lace  of  plaster.  Very 
Btrong  and  durable.  Catalo^ie  with  testimo- 
T>ifl.ia  and  samples,  free*  Established  1866. 

W.  H*  FAY  &  V0.9  Camden,  N.  J, 


AMERICAlSr  RUBBER  PAINT.. 

E.  BLUNT,  Manufacturer,  115  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

The  AnrEKicxN  Ageictti.tukist,  in  an  article  headed  “  The  American 
Rubber  Paint,"  writes: 

Of  late  years  several  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  Lead  and  Oil  paint  have 
been  introduced.  One  of  the  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  the  American 
Rubber  Paint  which  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  which  is  as  good  as  any  article  now  in  the  market. 

Greens,  for  Window  Blinds,  etc.. . . :82.50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  including  White  and  Black .  1.50  “ 

Roof  Paint,  Water  Proof .  1.00  “ 

Until  further  Notice,  will  allow  a  discount  of  30  per  cent  on  all  orders 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  or  will  send  C.  O.  D. 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  insure  expenses.  If 
after  a  proper  trial  the  Paint  is  not  all  that  it  is  represented  to  be,  I  will  return 
the  money,  or  repaint  the  building  at  my  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors, 
Directions,  etc. 


r  u K  I  nc:. 


AR/A-  GARD  £N  '  Zc  •  HOUSEHOLD  -r 
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For  exposures,  tooolc  re¬ 

views,  1>nsiiiess  aiiiioiiiicememts, 
etc.,  see  tlie  last  pages  of  the  paper. 


Kind  Words. 

Read  elsewhere  the  kind  words  regarding  the 
American  Agriculturist  from  old  and  new  friends. 

$1,000  Reward. 

Read  the  reward  offered  on  another  page.  It  is 
a  matter  in  which  all  our  subscribers  are  vitally 
interested. 

Subscribe  Now. 

As  every  of  Xhe  American  Agriculturist  is 

complete  in  itself,  subscriptions  can  begin  with 
any  number.  Canvassers  will  bear  this  in  mind. 
New  subscribers  can  begin  with  any  month  and 
have  a  complete  year  from  that  date. 

- ♦♦ - 

New  and  Important  Premiums. 

See  pages  in  hack  part  of  this  number  for  descrip¬ 
tions  of  new  and  very  valuable  Premiums,  given 
to  those  who  secure  and  forward  new  subscribers 
for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Microscopes. 

Simple  and  Compound  Microscopes  as  Premiums 
for  schools,  scientists,  families,  farmers,  for  every¬ 
body,  everywhere,  who  secure  subscribers  for  this 
paper.  See  full  description  and  details  elsewhere. 


Spurious  Agricultural  Journals. 

Read  in  the  Humbug  columns  what  is  said  about 
certain  so-called  Agricultural  Journals,  and  how 
they  deceive  and  dupe  the  unsuspecting.  The 
Government  authorities  are  after  these  swindlers. 


The  Premium  Dictionary. 

The  GOO-page  Dictionary  which  we  present  to 
every  one  who  sends  us  a  new  subscription  to  the 
Am.erican  Agriculturist  at  the  regular  rate  of  $1.50 
a  year,  10  cents  extra  for  postage,  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best  Dictionary  ever  made  for  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  Elsewhere  we  print  a  few  sample  re¬ 
plies  from  those  who  have  received  this  Dictionary. 


A  Great  Book  Offer. 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  descriptions  of  four 
most  valuable  books,  any  one  of  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  person  who,  during  the  next  thirty 
days,  sends  ns  a  new  subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  (English  or  German),  for  1884,  at  the 
regular  rate  of  $1.50  a  year.  Such  a  person  can 
send  his  own  name  if  he  he  a  new  subscriber. 
Four  new  subscriptions  will  entitle  the  sender  to 
all  four  of  the  volumes,  post  free.  Also  the  En¬ 
gravings,  “Foes  or  Friends?”  and  “In  the 
Meadow,”  10  cents  extra  for  postage  on  the  pic¬ 
tures — making  $1.60  for  all.  The  four  volumes  to¬ 
gether,  make  a  complete  library  of  reference  on 
matters  of  daily  importance. 


Sheet  Music.— Make  no  Mistake. 

The  twelve  pieces  of  Sheet  Music  are  given  as  a 
Premium  to  every  person,  who  immediately  sends 
us  one  new  subscription  (or  his  own  subscription, 
if  new),  to  this  paper  for  1884,  at  $1.50  a  year,  and 
ten  cents  extra  for  postage.  (See  page  83,  February 
number.)  Ko  one,  however,  who  receives  this  Pre¬ 
mium,  is  entitled  to  the  Dictionary  or  to  any  other 
Premium,  except  the  Engraving  “Foes  or 
Friends  ?”  which  is  sent  to  every  subscriber  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents  extra  for  packing  and  postage. 
Those  who  expect  to  receive  the  Sheet  Music,  in 
writing  for  it,  should  send  the  subscription  price 
and  ten  cents  more  for  packing  and  postage,  $1.60 
in  all,  or  $1.70  when  the  Engraving  is  also  desired. 


Do  Not  Confuse  Premiums. 

Remember,  those  who  receive  one  Premium  for 
sending  a  new  subscription,  can  not  have  the  same 
name  counted  for  any  other  Premium. 


GARDEN  AND 


FAR/A-WORK-FOF^ 


Engage  the  farm  hands  now  for  the  year,  andi 
have  steady  employment  for  them.  Do  not- 
let  men  he  exposed  in  hard,  cold  rains,  at  the  risk 
of  a  long  sickness  in  the  busiest  time  of  the  year. 

Remove  the  surface  water  from  the  fields  by  • 
trenches,  before  the  ground  is  deeply  thawed,  and 
avoid  wasteful  washing  of  gullies.  See  that  the 
outlets  of  all  drains  are  clear  and  working  properly. 

Get  all  the  seeds  ready,  and  purchase  any  imple¬ 
ments  that  will  be  needed  later  in  the  season.  Have 
all  the  machinery  of  the  farm  in  prime  working 
order,  aijd  be  abreast  of  the  rush  of  work  as  it  comes. 

Horses  feet  need  constant  care  during  the  cold, 
muddy,  spring  weather.  A  daily  cleaning  of  the  ■ 
exposed  parts  is  essential  to  health. 

Cows  neglected  through  the  winter,  now  need 
careful  attention.  A  warm  bran  slop,  with  a  little 
ginger,  should  be  fed  daily.  Calves  may  be  freed. 
from  vermin  by  a  mixture  of  lard  aud  sulphur' 
rubbed  along  the  back  and  sides. 

Sheep  losing  wool,  may  be  relieved  of  the  irrita¬ 
tion  by  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and. 
cream  of  tartar,  given  in  half  ounce  doses.  Push, 
early  lambs  forward  rapidly,  with  a  little  milk  from. 
a  fresh  cow.  They  quicidy  learii  to  feed  from  a  dish. 

Breeding  sows  should  be  in  separate  pens,  and' 
given'  warm  beds  of  cut-straw  for  their  young. 

Clean  the  poultry  house  and  sprinkle  with’  ashes 
or  plaster.  If  lice  abound,  apply  kerosene  in 
small  amounts  to  the  perches,  from  which  it  will 
spread  to  the  birds  in  effective  quantities. 

Orcliard.  aiitl  i^iirsery. 

If  an  orchard  is  to  be  planted,  select  a  plot  that 
will  yield  a  good  crop  of  corn.  Plant  out  the  trees 
and  nothing  else.  Orchard  land  is  abused  unless 
it  is  given  entirely  up  to  the  fruit  trees.  If  the 
trees  of  an  old  orchard  are  good  sorts  it  is  useless 
to  re-graft.  Manuring  and  pruning  are  all  such 
trees  need.  Nursery  trees,  when  long  on  the  road, 
often  dry  out  and  Ihe  bark  becomes  shrivelled. 
Bury  such  trees  in  sandy  soil,  root  and  branch,  and 
in  a  few  days  they  will  become  plump. 

Burying  Trees. — Orders  should  have  been  sent  to 
the  nurseries  before  this.  Better  defer  planting 
until  another  year  than  to  purchase  of  the  gllh- 
tongued  tree  peddlers,  who  will  furnish  only  the 
refuse  of  nurseries,  impartially  named.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  the  nurseries. 

Bo  not  he  in  a  Hurry  to  Plant. — Wait  until  the 
soil  is  in  proper  condition  to  receive  the  roots. 

Injured  Prees.— Branches  broken  off  by  heavy 
loads  of  snow  or  by  winds  should  be  cut  back  to 
the  main  branch  and  the  wound  covered  with 
paint  or  melted  grafting  wax.  Injury  by  rabbits 
and  mice  is  often  very  serious.  If  the  girdleA 
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trees  have  any  inner  bark  left  on  the  wounds  cover 
it  with  earth  heaped  up  against  the  tree,  or  better 
by  the  use  of  a  plaster  made  of  cow-manure  and 
any  stiff  soil.  Bind  on  with  a  piece  of  old  bagging. 


Kitclien  and  iflarlcet  Ciiardeii. 

Early  Planting  requires  early  plants.  The  mar¬ 
ket-gardener  depends  upon  his  cold-frames  and 
hot-beds.  Every  farm-garden  or  other  family 
garden  can  provide  early  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
plants,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  etc.,  by  sowing  the  seeds 
in  boxes  of  soil  placed  in  the  sunny  kitchen  win¬ 
dows.  We  have  in  former  numbers  described  con¬ 
venient  window  boxes,  but  any  box  that  will  hold 
soil  will  do.  Sow  the  seeds  about  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  time  at  which  it  will  be  safe  to  set  out  the 
young  plants  in  the  open  garden,  and  gain  a  month. 

Phubarb. — THe  acid  of  Rhubarb  stalks  is  espe¬ 
cially  welcome  in  spring.  The  stalks  may  be  had 
early  by  taking  up  a  few  roots  as  soon  as  the 
ground  thaws;  place  them  in  a  barrel  and  fill  the 
spaces  with  earth.  Cover  the  barrel  and  let  it 
stand  where  it  is  warm.  If  a  new  planting  is  to  be 
made,  do  it  early.  Divide  an  old  root  so  as  to 
leave  a  bud  with  each  piece.  Set  the  pieces  in 
highly-manured  soil,  four  feet  apart  each  way; 

Peas. — The  round  sorts,  while  not  the  best,  are 
earliest  aud  hardiest.  Sow  Daniel  O’Rourke  or  Early 
Kentish  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

/Seeds  to  be  Sown  Early,  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked,  are :  Beets,  turnips,  parsnips,  salsify, 
spinach,  kohlrabi,  and  radish.  The  following 
may  be  sown  in  seed-beds,  to  be  transplanted : 
Cabbage,  cauliflower,  parsley  and  lettuce. 

Things  to  be  thought  of. — Nothing  helps  along 
in  garden  work  more  than  a  good  seed  drill.  A 
market  garden  must  have  it,  and  it  will  pay  in  a 
small  garden.  A  line  and  reel  is  needed.  A  good 
wooden  reel  is  better  than  a  poor  iron  one,  such  as 
is  often  sold.  Repair  all  implements.  Have  a 
good  wheel -barrow.  It  is  convenient  to  mark  the 
handles  of  hoes  and  rakes  with  feet  and  half-feet. 
A  lance-headed  hoe  or  one  like  that  described  in 
January  last,  is  a  most  useful  tool;  any  black¬ 
smith  can  make  one.  All  seeds  when  sown  should 
be  marked  with  kind  aud  date.  Prepare  labels  ; 
let  them  be  so  large  that  they  cannot  be  hoed 
up  without  effort.  Secure  bean-poles  and  pea¬ 
brush  before  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  in  leaf. 


mid  Window  Plants. 

As  the  heat  of  the  sun  increases  the  ijlants  will 
grow  with  more  vigor  and  present  a  greater 
abundance  of  bloom.  The  same  cause  will  bring 
renewed  activity  among  the  insects,  which  w'ill  be 
ready  to  attack  the  tender  new  growth.  Fumiga¬ 
tion,  by  burning  tobacco  stems,  if  frequently  ap¬ 
plied,  will  keep  the  majority  of  insects  in  the  green¬ 
house  in  subjection.  It  is  difficult  to  fumigate 
window  plants,  aud  the  best  substitute  for  tobacco 
smoke  is  tobacco  water.  Pour  boiling  water  on  the 
stems,  or  if  these  are  not  readily  obtained  use  cheap 
plug  tobacco.  This  strong  infusion,  when  used, 
should  be  diluted  with  water  until  the  color  is  like 
that  of  tea.  The  plants  may  be  sprinkled  or  show¬ 
ered  with  this,  but  the  best  way  to  apply  it  is  to 
have  the  tobacco  water  in  a  pail,  or  if  that  is  not 
deep  enough,  in  a  keg,  and  dip  the  plants  in  it. 
Invert  the  pots,  the  fingers  being  over  the  ball  of 
earth.  Plunge  the  plant  aud  move  it  up  and  down 
in  the  liquid  two  or  three  times  ;  then  hold  it,  still 
inverted,  a  few  minutes,  or  until  it  ceases  to  drip. 
For  scale  insects  which  often  attack  ivy,  smooth¬ 
leaved  and  other  house-plants,  apply  the  kerosene 
mixture  or  emulsion,  made  as  described  on  p.  114. 

Annuals  that  will  soon  be  needed  to  plant  out  in 
the  borders  may  be  sown  in  the  green-house  or  in 
boxes  or  pots  of  soil  in  the  window.  Drummond’s 
phlox,  stocks,  candytuft,  asters  and  others  will 
be  needed  in  abundance.  Plants  to  be  set  out, 
from  the  green-house  or  window,  should  be  har¬ 
dened  off  by  gradual  exposure,  and  if  need  be, 
pruned  into  compact  form.  Propagation  of  gerani¬ 
ums,  verbenas,  and  other  plants  to  be  used  in 
the  beds,  should  be  rapidly  pushed  forward. 


A  Grafting  Knife. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Mills,  N.  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  sends  us  a 
sketch  of  an  instrument  used  in  grafting.  It  can 
be  made  from  an  old  razor  or  file.  The  broad  blade 
is  sharp,  and  the  narrow  end  is  turned  and  made 
into  a  perfect  wedge.  After  cutting  the  limb  to 
be  grafted,  split  it  in  the  center  with  the  wide 


blade,  then  insert  the  wedge  end  in  the  split,  and 
hammer  lightly  until  room  is  made  to  insert  the 
cions.  With  one  light  blow  the  wedge  can  be 
drawn  without  disturbing  the  cions.  For  a  mallet 
use  a  small  hard-wood  club,  like  a  policeman’s  billy. 


Another  Gate  with  Wooden  Hinges. 

We  herewith  give  another  wooden-hinged  gate, 
in  addition  to  the  forms  presented  in  the  February 


A  WOODEN-HINGED  GATE. 

American  Agriculturist.  Its  simplicity  and  ease  of 
construction  are  evident  from  the  above  engraving. 


Shelter-Screens  or  Wind-Breaks. 

A  bouse  upon  the  open  prairie  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  complete  until  it  is  provided  with  a 
screen  of  trees  to  break  the  force  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  W’dile  a  necessity  on  the  prairies,  many 
exposed  dwellings  elsewhere  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  protection  afforded  by  a  belt  of 
trees.  Besides  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  such  a  screen  is  a  matter  of  economy  in  the 
saving  of  fuel,  an  important  item  in  places  equally 
distant  from  wood  lots  and  coal  mines.  What  is 
good  for  man  is  equally  good  for  his  beasts,  and  in 
arranging  for  shelter  belts,  the  barns,  stable,  sheep 
shed,  piggery  and  poultry  house  should  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  plan.  In  some  localities,  not  only  on  the 
prairies,  but  near  the  sea  coast,  shelter  must  be 
given- the  orchard  if  fruit  is  expected,  and  crops  of 
both  the  farm  and  garden  will  receive  great  benefit 
from  a  tree  belt.  In  affording  protection  to  the 
whole  farm  the  shelter  belt  may  also  be  a  timber 
plantation,  and  the  trees  selected  with  a  view  to 
their  future  value  as  timber.  Of  course  the  most 
complete  shelter  is  afforded  by  a  belt  of  ever¬ 
greens,  but  these  grow  slowly  and  it  will  be  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  before  their  full  effect  will  be  felt. 
The  shelter  afforded  by  deciduous  trees  even  when 
bare  of  leaves  is  greater  than  is  generally  supposed, 
aud  while  evergreens  are  planted  for  the  permanent 
screen,  an  outer  belt  of  cotton-wood  or  willow 
will  be  of  great  use.  Besides  sheltering  the  house 
and  farm  buildings  it  will  incidentally  promote  the 
growth  of  the  evei-greens  by  the  protection  it  af¬ 
fords  them.  As  to  the  evergreens  the  question  will 
be,  “What  trees  shall  we  plant?”  If  the  intend¬ 
ing  planter  lives  wdiere  native  trees  may  be  had 
within  an  easy  distance,  he  may  get  his  trees  with 
little  outlay  by  taking  up  young  seedlings  of  Arbor 
Vit®,  White  and  Black  Spruce,  White  Pine  or 
Hemlock.  Some  evergreens  transplant  more  read¬ 


ily  than  others,  but  with  all,  it  will  be  safer  to 
plant  the  young  trees  closely  in  rows,  and  let  them 
remain  for  a  year  before  planting  them  perma¬ 
nently.  Those  that  survive  the  first  year  will  be 
quite  sure  to  live  when  planted  in  the  belt.  If 
trees  are  to  be  bought,  the  Norway  Spruce  easily 
stands  first  for  this  use.  Its  rapid  growth,  hardi¬ 
ness,  the  complete  shelter  it  affords,  and  its  value 
for  timber  are  all  in  its  favor,  while  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  raised  from  seeds  allows  it  to  be  sold  at 
a  low  price.  Some  nurserymen  offer  young  seed¬ 
lings  of  this  and  other  evergreens  so  small  that  a 
hundred  can  go  in  a  package  by  mail.  These,  if 
set  out  in  rows  and  grown  for  a  few  years  before 
they  are  planted  permanently,  will  afford  trees  for 
the  screen  at  a  very  small  cost.  The  benefits  of 
the  wind-break  may  be  experienced  many  years 
sooner  by  purchasing  larger  trees.  The  native 
trees  mentioned  above  may  be  had  from  the  nur¬ 
series.  The  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pines  are  also 
useful  for  shelter.  In  planting  the  Norway  Spruce 
in  a  single  row  six  feet  apart  is  the  usual  distance. 
It  is  better  to  plant  in  two  rows,  setting  one  with 
the  trees  ten  feet  apart,  and  ten  feet  from  this  an¬ 
other  row,  with  the  trees  opposite  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  those  of  the  first  row.  Two  rows  are 
enough  for  a  screen,  but  if  more  treefi  are  to  be 
planted  for  timber,  other  rows  may  be  added,  the 
trees  in  which  should  alternate  in  the  same  manner. 


Priming  Evergreens. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  people  supposed  that 
to  cut  an  evergreen  was  to  surely  kill  it.  Later 
experience  has  shown  that  these  trees,  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  them  into  shape,  may  be  pruned  like 
any  others.  The  pruning  of  evergreens  has  some¬ 
times  been  greatly  abused  by  cutting  off  the  lower 
limbs  and  presenting  a  monstrosity  which  someone 
has  compared  to  “a  hay-cock  upon  a  stump.” 
The  natural  form,  when  an  evergreen  has  room  to 
develop,  is  that  of  a  cone,  with  its  lower  branches 
resting  upon  the  ground  and  forming  a  beautiful 
pyramid  of  green.  Instead  of  cutting  away  the 
lower  branches,  the  better  way  would  be  to  apply 
the  axe  to  the  trunk,  and  be  done  with  it  alto¬ 
gether.  Evergreens  so  generally  take  a  perfectly 
conical  shape  that  pruning  is  only  needed  to  pre¬ 
serve  that  form  ;  when  a  branch  grows  with  unusual 
vigor  and  threatens  to  destroy  the  symmetrical 
shape,  it  should  be  cut  back.  To  avoid  all  appear¬ 
ance  of  mutilation,  make  the  cut  upon  the  under 
side  of  the  branch,  and  sloping  toward  its  end.  The 
shape  of  evergreens  may  be  controlled  with  very 
little  cutting,  by  a  proper  pinching  out  of  the  buds 
which  by  prolonging  would  form  branches.  In 
short,  the  pruning  of  evergreens  presents  very  little 
difference  in  treatment  from  that  required  by  a 
deciduous,  fruit,  or  an  ornamental  tree. 


An  Old  Saw  Cutting  Weeds. 

This  is  the  season  to  prepare  implements,  etc., 
for  the  busier  days.  Mr.  “E.  E.  B.,”  a  subscriber 
in  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  the 
method  of  turning  part  of  an  old  saw-blade  to  good 
account  as  a  home-made  weed-cutter.  A  piece  was 
cut  off,  four  by  six  inches,  and  four  holes  made 
through  it,  as  in  figure  3.  A  pronged  iron  or  steel 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


PARTS  OP  THE  WEED  CUTTER. 

piece  (flg.  4)  is  then  riveted  on  and  driven  into  an 
old  rake  handle.  Grinding  the  edges  of  the  steel 
blade  completes  a  good  garden  tool  that  can  be 
made  in  a  very  short  time  with  little  or  no  expense. 
It  is  very  convenient  for  destroying  weeds,  es¬ 
pecially  those  between  narrow  rows,  and  the 
hours  saved  in  weeding  will  fully  compensate  any 
garden  worker  for  the  cost  of  this  implement. 
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A  Remodelled  Barn. 

ALrUBD  n.  GLOVEU,  SAGINAW  CO.,  MICH. 

The  old  barn,  figs.  1  and  2,  was  thirty-four  feet 
by  forty-eight  feet,  with  sixteen-feet  posts,  and 
built  the  usual  way  with  four  bents.  The  thresh¬ 
ing  floor  was  twelve  feet  wide,  with  the  stables  on 
one  side  and  hay-mow  on  the  other.  Tliere  was  a 
shed  in  rear  of  barn,  twelve  by  thirty  feet.  Tlie 
sills  of  the  barn  rested  on  oak  blocks,  about  one 
foot  above  the  ground.  In  remodelling,  the 
main  building  was  raised  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  a  stone  foundation  one  foot  thick  being 
laid  all  around,  and  extending  two  feet  into  the 
ground  to  be  below  frost.  The  threshing  floor  was 
raised  two  feet  above  the  sills,  and  the  ground  ex¬ 
cavated  two  feet  under  it.  Cross-walls  were  then 
built,  making  a  cellar  twelve  by  thirty-four  feet, 
and  six  feet  high.  There  are  two  small  windows 


in  front,  and  a  door  in  rear  of  cellar.  A  foundation, 
similar  to  that  under  main  barn  was  then  built  for 
a  wing  thirty-four  feet  wide,  and  extending  three 
feet  back  from  main  baim.  The  wing  is  samehight 
as  the  barn,  with  roof  hipped  into  main  roof,  and  a 
ventilator  built  in  the  center  of  roof,  as  seen  in 
figs.  3  and  4.  The  old  shed  was  moved  to  rear  of 
the  wing,  a.nd  continued  around  each  way  fifteen 
feet  on  each  side  of  wing,  as  seen  in  figs.  4  and  5. 
A  new  shed  was  built  on  each  end  of  the  main 


Fig.  2.— GROUND  PLAN.  OLD  BARN. 


barn,  twelve  by  twenty-four  feet,  open  in  rear,  the 
lower  part  for  manure,  and  the  upper  part  for 
bedding,  as  shown  in  the  figures  3,  4  and  5. 
The  stables  are  twelve  by  twenty  feet,  with  stalls 
for  four  horses  and  five  cows.  An  alley  four  feet 
wide  runs  along  in  front  of  mangers  for  feeding. 
At  the  front  end  a  door  opens  into  the  granaries. 
A  harness  room  four  5y  fourteen  feet  is  convenient 
to  the  horse  stable.  A  box  stall,  nine  by  fourteen 
feet,  next  to  cow  stable,  is  used  for  cows  with 
calf.  An  entrance  way  closed  by  a  gate,  allows 


Fig.  3.— REMODELLED  MAIN  PART  WITH  SHEDS. 


access  from  stables  to  threshing  floor.  Floors 
over  stables,  granary  and  threshing  floors,  admit 
storage  of  unthreshed  grain  or  hay.  At  the  front 
of  the  bam  is  a  sliding  door  with  a  large  window 
in  it  for  admitting  light  and  air.  The  walls  of 
granaries  are  made  of  two  by  four  scantling, 
laid  flatways  one  on  top  of  another.  Stables  and 


granaries  are  eight  feet  high.  The  whole  re¬ 
modelled  barn  is  painted  red  with  white  trimmings. 

materials  au<l  Cost. 

Sills  6  by  8  inch,  two  30  feet  long,  and  four  34  feet  long= 
784  feet;  sills  for  sheds,  fi  by  6  inch=606  feet;  posts  8  by  8 
inch,  six,  16  feet  long,  and  three  12  feet  long=7U4  feet ;  girths, 
6  by  6  inch,  two  each  of  18, 17,  and  12  feet  length=282  feet ; 
plates,  6  by  6  inch,  two  40  feet,  and  two  34  feet=444  feet ; 
three  beams,  6  by  8  inch,  34  feet  long=408  feet ;  thirty-flve 
joists,  12  by  2  inches,  18  feet  long=l,2W  feet;  scantling,  2  by  4 
inches,  for  sheds,  etc.,  5,000  feet ;  rafters,  thirty-two,  2  by  4 
inches,  22  feet  loug=402  feet ;  planks  for  floors  and  bridges, 
a  vno  ro.it .  a'nioi  innn  'coinn.'i 


‘ifiCKAj  leui ;  i  uiai  Liiiiuer,  i-i.uuu  leec,  aii.)  per  luuu  leei. 

Shingles,  20,000,  @  ^  per  1000  .  60,00 

Stock  boards,  3,000  feet.  @  $20  per  1000  feet .  60,00 

Roof  boards,  7,000  feet,  and  battens,  704  feet,  ®  $10  77,04 

Windows,  nails  and  trimmings .  50,00 

Carpenter  work,  $150 ;  painting  $75 .  225,00 

Excavation  60  yards,  ®  20c.  per  yard .  12,00 

Stone  for  foundation,  1,500  cubic  feet  @  6c . . . 90,00 

Total  cost  of  Remodelled  Barn . $784,04 


Basket  Willows,  Osiers  and  their  Culture. 


Every  few  years  there  is  an  excitement  coneeni- 
ing  willow  culture,  and  our  correspondence  show's 
that  one  of  these  periods  is  at 
hand.  We  answer  a  number  of 
inquiries  by  saying  that  w’illows, 
of  the  finest  kinds,  can  be  grown 
in  this  country.  Evei'y  cultivator 
of  experience  is  aware  that  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  is  often  easier  than 
selling  it.  In  considering  a  new 
culture  the  disposal  of  the  product 
must  be  taken  into  account.  If 
one  has  a  crop  of  willows  how 
can  he  sell  it  ?  Willows  are  in  demand  by  a 
very  small  class  of  operatives — basket-makers. 
Nearly  all  the  basket-makers  are  from  Europe,  and 
have  their  prejudices  in  favor  of  their  former 
homes.  When  the  dealers  in  willow  tell  them  that 
good  basket  material  cannot  be  produced  in  this 
country  they  are  ready  to  believe  it,  and  the  im¬ 
porters,  by  refusing  the  American  product  at  any 
price,  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  This 
state  of  the  willow  trade  cannot  long  continue. 
There  are  several  parties  having  willow  planta¬ 
tions  who  are  bound  to  sell  their  productions. 
Finding  that  the  importers  will  not  take  their 
material  they  put  up  the  rods  in  the  usual  bundles 
and  send  these  like  any  other  product  of  the 
farm  and  garden,  to  some  city  commission  house. 
The  bundles  being  exposed  for  sale  are  seen  by 
city  basket-makers,  the  best  judges  of  the  mate¬ 
rial,  who  examine  and  buy.  Thus  the  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  the  importers  is  gradually  broken  dow'n  •  a 
few  cents  less  in  price  is  an  argument  that  the 
basket-makers  can  appreciate.  The  two  centres 
of  the  willow  industry  at  present  are  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  T.  A  Manufacturing  Co., 
at  the  former  place,  finding  that  their  estate  w’as 
being  washed  away  by  the  river,  planted  willows 
very  largely,  in  order  to  preserve  the  river  bank. 
Finding  themselves  with  a  large  willow  plantation 
on  hand,  the  company  imported  a  number  of 
basket-making  families  to  use  up  material  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  and  a  prosperous 
village  of  basket-makers  was  established.  The 
great  variety  of  willow-ware  sent  from  this  estab¬ 
lishment  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  assert 
that  the  finest  stock  cannot  be  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  At  Syracuse  some  Germans  several  years 
ago,  planted  willow  and  worked  it  up  into  baskets  ; 
the  industry  rapidly  increased,  more  families  came, 
more  acres  were  planted  and  more  baskets  made. 
At  present  there  is  a  prosperous  community,  with 
hundreds  of  acres  in  willow  and  their  annual  sales  of 
baskets  now  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars.  That 
willows  of  the  best  kinds  can  be  produced  in  this 
counti-y  there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  but  with  this 
as  with  all  unusual  crops,  we  advise  no  one  to  un¬ 
dertake  it  until  he  has  made  sure  that  he  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  produce.  Because  some  willows  grow 
in  swamps,  many  think  that  they  can  only  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  on  wet  land.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
take  ;  any  land  in  good  condition  for  a  corn  or 
other  farm  crop  is  better  for  willows  than  wet  soil. 
While  the  term  osier  is  often  applied  to  any  wil¬ 
low  grown  for  basket-making,  the  willow  known 
as  the  Osier  is  one  of  the  coarsest  and  poorest. 
The  desirable  kinds  of  willows  and  manner  of 
planting  them,  etc.,  may  be  given  another  month. 


Greens  from  the  Fields  and  the  Garden. 

The  desire  for  green  vegetables  in  spring  is  not  a 
mere  whim  of  the  appetite,  but  a  demand  of  nature 
for  something  the  system  needs.  Farmers,  espe- 
eially  those  at  a  distance  from  markets,  live  large¬ 
ly  upon  salted  meats.  Experienee  has  shown  that 
the  continued  use  of  such  meats  induces  scurvy 
and  other  disorders  unless  their  bad  eifeets  are  off¬ 
set  by  an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables.  “  Corn¬ 
ed  beef  andeabbage”  is  not  a  combination  made  to 
please  the  palate,  but  one  that  meets  a  want  of  the 
system.  Cabbages,  beets,  turnips  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  are  used  during  the  winter  to  ward  off  the 
ill-effects  of  daily  salt  meats,  but  with  the  advent 
of  spring  the  desire  for  vegetable  food  beeomes 
stronger,  and  is  best  satisfied  by  “greens,”  as  va¬ 
rious  plants  are  ealled,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
eaten.  The  majority  of  these  plants  grow  wild, 
and  the  boys  are  sent  to  gather  dandelions  in  the 


Fig.  4. — ^ELEVATION  OF  REMODELLED  BARN. 

field,  marsh  marigold  (often,  but  ineorrectly  called 
“  cowslip”)  from  wet  meadows  and  the  brookside, 
the  shoots  of  poke-root  and  nettles  from  the  road¬ 
side  and  fenee  corner,  and  a  number  of  other  wild 
plants.  It  would  be  better  to  have  a  supply  of 
greens  in  the  garden,  as  aside  from  the  great  waste 
of  time  in  hunting  for  them,  the  wild  plants  hav¬ 
ing  to  struggle  with  many  others,  are  tougher  and 
not  so  well  suited  for  food  as  those  from  the  richer 
soil  of  the  garden.  To  have  the  earliest  greens 
from  the  garden,  preparation  must  be  made  the 
fall  before,  by  sowing  spinaeh  and  kale  to  be  win¬ 
tered  over.  Dandelion  seed  is  sown  in  spring,  as  it 
needs  a  whole  season’s  growth  before  it  will  afford 
a  cutting.  The  earliest  greens  to  be  had  from  the 
garden,  in  the  absenee  of  those  kept  over  winter. 


are  afforded  by  cabbage  sprouts.  The  modern 
method  of  wintering  cabbages,  by  inverting  the 
heads  and  covering  them  with  earth,  is  well  for  the 
heads  but  the  stumps  are  killed.  Where  cabbages 
are  wintered  in  a  cellar  or  by  setting  them  upright 
in  trenches,  the  stumps  are  saved  and  are  almost 
as  valuable  as  the  heads.  The  stumps  should  be 
set  out  as  soon  as  the  ground  has  thawed,  planting 
them  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  They  wilt  soon 
push  numerous  tender  leafy  shoots  which  should 
be  cut  when  two  or  three  inches  long ;  they  will 
afford  several  suecessive  cuttings.  Turnips  may  be 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  AND  END  VIEW  OF  OLD  BARN. 
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treated  in  the  same  manner.  As  soon  as  the  soil 
can  be  made  fit  for  the  seeds,  sow  spinach  in  rows 
fifteen  inches  apart,  and  at  intervals  of  a  week 
until  the  middle  of  May.  Beets  may  be  sown  in 
the  same  manner,  especially  for  greens,  or  they 
may  be  thinned,  leaving  a  part  of  the  seedling 
beets  to  form  roots.  By  proper  management  the 
farmer  can  provide  a  daily  supply  of  greens. 


Preparing  Corn  Ground  in  the  West. 

Over  a  large  part  of  the  Western  prairie  regions 
corn  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop.  Except 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  sod  is 
broken,  it  is  the  most  certain,  and  the  most  re¬ 
munerative.  There  is  no  way  to  ensure  a  crop  the 
same  year  the  ground  is  opened.  But  when 
breaking  is  done  quite  early,  as  soon  as  vegetation 
starts,  and  the  seed  is  put  in  the  sod  with  a  spade, 
or  better  with  a  horse-planter  having  a  “  sod  at¬ 
tachment,”  a  moderate  crop  may  frequently  be 
obtained.  On  certain  soils,  and  in  wet  years,  sod 
corn  sometimes  yields  thirty  bushels  per  acre  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  counted  on  with  certainty. — A  much 
surer  way  is  to  break  the  sod  as  usual,  and  follow 
the  breaking  plow  with  a  smaller  stirring  plow 
which  throws  up  a  strip  from  tlie  bottom  of  the 
first  furrow.  This  subsoil  can  be  torn  to  pieces  i 
with  the  harrow  to  form  a  good  mellow  surface 
bed.  Corn  planted  in  this  way,  with  a  planter, 
will  yield  an  aver.age  crop  without  any  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  hot,  moist  seasons  the  yield  will  be  larger. 

In  preparing  land  for  corn  farmers  differ  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  gather  and 
burn  vegetable  rubbish,  corn  stalks  and  the  like, 
or  to  cut  it  up  with  a  stalk  cutter  and  plow  it  un¬ 
der.  The  latter  urge  that  the  stalks  and  stubble 
covered  by  the  plow  enable  the  land  to  stand 
drouth  better  and  that  rotting  in  the  ground  they 
help  to  increase  its  fertility.  The  former  argue  that 
this  rubbish  furnishes  harbor  for  insects  during 
winter,  and  that  burning  the  trash  kills  large  num¬ 
bers  of  these,  and  destroys  many  seeds  of  weeds. 

It  is  claimed,  too,  that  some  of  the  stalks  which  are 
plowed  under  remain  near  the  surface  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  regular  operation  of  the  planter,  the 
runners  rising  nearly  or  quite  out  of  the  ground 
when  passing  over  them,  and  then  dropping  too 
deep  for  a  time. — Where  the  listing  machine  is 
used  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  rake  and  burn  all 
trash  on  the  surface.  Some  readers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ag>-iculUi7-ist  may  not  be  acquainted  with  this 
peculiar  machine  for  planting  corn.  It  looks  like 
a  right  and  a  left-hand  plow  with  the  landsides 
placed  together,  forming  in  fact  a  stout  shovel 
plow.  It  is  usually  drawn  by  three  horses  and 
throws  up  a  furrow  on  each  side.  Just  under  the 
inside  is  a  sort  of  miniature  subsoil  plow,  or  stirrer, 
which  tears  up  and  mellows  the  soil  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow.  In  the  machines  most  used  about 
here  the  planting  apparatus  is  separate  from  the 
furrowing  part,  and  follows  after  it,  drawn  by  a 
different  team  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  united  iu 
one. — Farmers  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two 
methods.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  in  warm, 
dry  springs,  on  laud  free  from  trash  the  combined 
implement  works  admirably,  especially  for  late 
planting  after  the  ground  becomes  warm,  since  it 
allows  the  plowing  and  planting  to  go  on  together. 

It  is  by  all  odds  the  cheapest,  as  two  men  with  four 
horses  will,  with  the  combined  implement,  plow  the 
ground  and  plant  five  to  seven  acres  of  corn  per  day. 

In  Nebraska  and  Kansas  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  faU 
and  spring  plowing  for  corn,  with  a  large  prepon¬ 
derance  in  favor  of  the  former.  When  land  is 
moist  enough  in  autumn  to  plow  well,  it  is  usually 
if  not  always  best  to  plow  it  then ;  but  if  so  dry 
that  it  cannot  be  well  plowed,  leave  it  until  spring. 

Whether  the  plowing  should  be  deep  or  shallow 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  soil.  On  deep,  black 
soft  loams,  corn  roots  will  penetrate  as  readily  into 
the  subsoil  as  into  the  plowed  portion,  and  tittle  is 
gained  by  stirring  it,  though  an  occasional  deeper 
plowing,  even  in  soft  loamy  soil  exposes  fresh, por¬ 
tions  to  the  atmosphere,  and  develops  more 


plant  food.  For  stiffer  subsoils,  packing  easily,  it 
pays  to  plow  deeper  to  pulverize  and  aerate  them. 

Where  deep  plowing  is  the  rule,  its  advantages 
will  be  most  striking  in  dry  seasons.  In  1874,  a 
very  dry  year  in  Nebraska,  there  were  in  Sai'py 
County  two  corn  fields,  side  by  side,  each  contain¬ 
ing  about  sixtj’  acres.  The  soil  was  the  same, 
plowed  and  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  culti¬ 
vated  substantially  alike  except  that  one  was 
plowed  seven  to  eight  inches  deep,  the  other  three 
to  four.  The  former  yielded  about  forty  bushels 
per  acre,  the  latter  showed  only  an  occasional  ear, 
and  yielded  not  over  six  or  eight  bushels  per  acre. 
Taking  one  year  with  another,  on  all  prairie  up¬ 
lands,  it  is  safe  to  plow  pretty  deeply.  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  some  cases  good  fair  crops  of 
corn  have  been  raised  by  planting  between  the  old 
corn  rows,  and  not  plowing  the  ground  at  all. — For 
fall  plowed  ground  it  is  frequently  necessary,  and 
always  desirable,  to  cultivate  it  before  planting. 
This  is  usually  done  with  the  common  four-shovel 
corn  plow.  The  pairs  of  shovels  are  spread  as  far 
as  possible  apart,  and  on  returning,  two  shovels 
are  made  to  run  between  the  marks  made  going 
the  other  way,  and  the  other  two  run  outside,  thus 
stirring  all  the  ground.  This  cultivation  keeps 
down  weeds  until  the  corn  gets  a  start,  and  loosens 
up  the  surface  soil  so  that  it  warms  better  and 
starts  the  corn  sooner.  After  thus  cultivating,  it 
pays  to  harrow  once  across  the  cultivator  marks, 
and  many  good  farmers  roll  before  planting. 

All  of  these  things  take  time,  and  many  are  im¬ 
patient  of  anything  but  the  shortest  and  easiest 
way.  Now  it  is  possible  for  a  smart  man  with  a 
good  team  and  implements  to  plow  the  ground, 
plant,  and  cultivate  an  acre  of  corn  with  one  day’s 
work  of  himself  and  team,  thus  :  fourteen  acres  of 
land  can  be  plowed  in  six  days,  and  planted  in  one 
day,  with  a  two-horse  planter  and  check  rotver ; 
harrowing  once,  one  day  ;  cultivating  first  time, 
two  and  a  half  days  ;  other  two  times,  three  and  a 
half  days,  making  just  fourteen  days  in  all.  It 
is  conceded  that  there  would  be  more  profit  in 
giving  more  time  to  it  and  doing  the  work  better. 


Shelf  for  the  Stable  Dog. 

A  good  dog  about  the  stable  is  very  desirable, 
and  the  writer  is  confident  he  has  saved  many  dol¬ 
lars  by  keeping  one.  It  is  not  fair  to  let  him  sleep 
just  where  he  can  find  a  place  to  lie  down,  while  a 
dog-house  is  apt  to  be  neglected  and  be  infested 
with  vermin.  To  afford  the  dog  a  chance  to  be 


cleanly  and  comfortable,  make  him  a  shelf  or  plat¬ 
form  of  one  inch  pine,  planed,  two  feet  wide  by 
three  feet  long,  or  according  to  his  size.  Tack  a 
two-inch  cleat  around  three  sides  of  it,  projecting 
an  inch  on  the  upper  side.  Put  this  up  securely 
where  it  will  not  be  too  much  in  the  way,  but  will 
still  be  in  sight  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  stable. 
If  not  in  a  corner,  it  can  be  supported  in  front  with 
two  by  one  inch  pieces,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Twelve  to  eighteen  inches  is  a  convenient  hight 
from  the  floor.  A  good  thick  mat,  soft  and  clean, 
or  even  a  piece  of  carpet,  should  be  provided,  and 
the  dog  can  very  soon  be  taught  to  lie  there  and 
keep  an  eye  on  his  master’s  property.  D.  Z.  E. 
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Bee  Notes. 


BY  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

Varieties  of  Bees.— The  good  qualities  of 
the  Italians  are:  amiability,  industry,  length  of 
tongue,  and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  they 
defend  their  combs  from  the  bee-moth  larvae. 
Their  undesirable  traits  are  :  persistent  clinging  to 
the  combs  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  dislodge 
them,  indisposition  to  enter  surplus  receptacles, 
and  their  manner  of  filling  the  cells  so  full  of  honey 
that  it  touches  the  cappings,  which  gives  to  the 
combs  a  dark,  watery  appearance. — The  Black  or 
German  bees  are  superior  comb-builders,  their 
eombs  are  straight  and  true,  and  are  snowy  white 
on  account  of  the  empty  space  they  leave  under  the 
cappings  ;  they  readily  enter  the  surplus  depart¬ 
ment,  and  they  can  be  easily  shaken  from  the 
combs  ;  while  their  unpleasantly  irritable  nature, 
and  their  unprofitable  habit  of  not  storing  very 
much  surplus  unless  the  pasturage  is  excellent, 
are  certainly  undesirable  characteristics. — The 
Syrians,  which  have  lately  been  introduced,  have 
no  valuable  qualities  not  possessed  by  the  Italians, 
while  they  have  the  additional  bad  ones  of  ex¬ 
treme  viciousness,  prolificness,  and  of  not  properly 
ripening  and  sealing  the  honey.  It  may  seem  sur¬ 
prising  that  we  should  consider  extreme  prolific¬ 
ness  undesirable.  It  is  valuable  to  the  man  who 
rears  bees  and  queens  for  sale,  but  not  to  the  honey 
producer,  who  looks  to  the  quality  rather  than  to 
the  quantity  of  his  bees.  The  Syrians  breed  from 
early  spring  until  late  in  autumn,  never  stopping 
so  long  as  a  drop  of  honey  remains  in  the  hive  ; 
while  tiieir  main  object  in  rearing  bees  appears  to 
be  that  the  bees  may  gather  honey  with  which  to 
rear  more  bees.  Their  philoprogenitiveness  is 
greater  than  their  acquisitiveness. — For  producing 
extracted  honey,  the  dark,  leather-colored  Italians 
have  no  superiors,  but  the  producer  of  comb-honey 
who  ignores  the  good  qualities  of  the  German  bee, 
does  so  at  a  loss.  In  short,  the  best  bee  for  pro¬ 
ducing  comb  honey  is  a  judicious  cross  between 
the  dark,  leather-colored  Italian  and  the  brown 
German,  or  so-called  ‘‘  black  bee.” 

Queens  Entering  the  Surplus  Department.— 
Many  bee-keepers,  when  working  for  extracted 
honey,  have  been  troubled  by  the  queen  en¬ 
tering  and  depositing  eggs  in  the  section  boxes, 
or  in  the  combs  of  an  npper  story.  To  rem¬ 
edy  this,  zinc  honey  boards  have  been  used, 
perforated  with  holes  of  such  a  size  as  to  allow 
workers  but  not  the  queen  to  pass  tlirough.  The 
principal  objection  to  these  honey  boards  is  their 
expense  ;  and  one  bee-keeper  the  past  season  suc¬ 
cessfully  substituted  slats  of  wood  placed  near 
enough  together  to  exclude  the  queen  but  not  the 
workers.  These  cost  only  a  third  as  much  as  zinc. 

Labels. — A  neat,  attractive,  but  small  one  is  best 
for  glass  packages.  When  honey  is  put  up  in  tin 
there  is  some  excuse  for  adornment  with  labels,  but 
even  then  highly  colored,  flaming  labels  give  too 
much  of  a  tin-can,  bar-soap,  groceryfied  appear¬ 
ance.  Leave  the  gaudy  “  chromos”  to  the  packers 
of  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables;  the  product  of  the 
apiary  requires  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  is  beautiful 
in  itself.  “  Beauty  unadorned  is  most  adorned.” 

Straight  Combs  Without  Separators. — 
Separators,  that  is,  sheets  of  tin  introduced 
into  the  surplus  department  of  hives  to  insure 
the  building  of  straight  combs,  are  being  dis¬ 
carded  by  many  of  the  leading  honey  producers. 
Had  sections  been  made  narrower  when  first  in¬ 
vented,  and  had  the  “glassing”  of  filled  sections 
never  been  in  vogue,  probably  separators  would 
have  remained  unused.  Sections  an-inch-and-a- 
half  wide,  instead  of  the  usual  two  inches,  are  the 
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best  width  for  obtaining  the  straightest  combs 
without  separators.  They  can  be  one-fourth  inch 
wider,  and  Abatable  combs  be  received  upon  three 
conditions,  viz.:  if  the  sections  be  filled  with  comb 
foundation  (preferably  that  made  on  a  press)  ex¬ 
cepting  one-eighth  inch  at  each  side,  and  one- 
fourth  inch  at  the  bottom ;  second,  if  the  hives 
stand  level,  at  least  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
with  the  combs ;  and  third,  if  Black  or  German 
bees,  or  at  least  those  having  a  dash  of  German 
blood,  do  the  work  of  filling  the  comb. 


Fancy  Points  in  Fowls  and  Cattle. 

A  writer  in  an  English  journal  comes  out  very 
strongly  against  fancy  points  in  fowls.  Thirty 
years  ago,  he  says,  they  had  abundance  of  eggs  and 
the  best  of  table  fowls  ;  now  nothing  like  equal  to 
them,  all  in  consequence  of  the  folly  of  judges  at 
the  poultry  shows,  getting  up  absurd  “  Scales  of 
Points,”  which  the  fowls  must  carry,  even  to  a 
feather,  or  fail  of  winning  a  single  prize.— The  su¬ 
perb  Dorking  is  turned  from  a  luscious  table  fowl 
into  a  dark-plumaged,  thick-skinned  mongrel, 
scarcely  fit  to  eat.  Time  was  when  their  colors 
were  pure  white,  or  gray,  or  handsomely  mottled 
by  various  colors.  In  breeding  a  purely  white  face 
the  noble  full-breasted  Black  Spanish  has  dwin¬ 
dled  from  ten  or  twelve  potiuds  in  weight  to  such 
a  miserable  size  and  shape  as  to  make  it  a  profit¬ 
less  bird,  unworthy  a  place  any  longer  in  a  good 
poultry  yard.  The  Game  fowl  has  been  robbed  of 
its  fine  round  full  flesh,  and  given  long  stilly  legs  ; 
the  Hamburgs  are  bred  down  in  size  and  egg-lay¬ 
ing  propensity.  The  greatest  production  now  of 
the  formerly  grand  Brahmas  is  feathered  legs  and 
vulture  hocks.  People  do  not  eat  plumage,  and 
yet  in  the  Brahma,  flesh  and  size  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  a  feather. — This  reminds  us  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  efforts  of  a  few  Western  Shorthorn  Cattle 
breeders,  who  endeavored  some  years  ago  to  make 
a  dark  deep,  red  color  the  criterion  of  the  choicest 
of  the  breed,  totally  ignoring  pure  white  or  patched 
with  red,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  colors,  a 
rich  strawberry  roan.  Some  Jersey  breeders  at  the 
same  time  strove  to  make  solid  colors,  with  black 
points,  tongue,  and  tail  switch,  the  things  to  be 
coveted.  Happily  both  parties  have  been  snubbed, 
and  a  Shorthorn  continues  to  be  judged  as  in  the 
origin  of  fitness  for  the  improvement,  by  its 
form,  capacity  for  the  dairy  and  shambles  ;  wdiile 
the  butter  test  now  rules  among  the  Jersey  breed. 


Four  Good  Stanchions. 

In  figure  1,  the  latch,  e,  is  one  foot  long  with  one 
end  fastened  by  a  screw'  or  bolt.  To  release  the 


animal  the  end  is  raised  as  indicated  by  dotted 
lines.  The  latch  shown  in  figure  2  works  in  the 
same  way,  only  the  latch  is  secured  to  the  upper 


end  of  the  swinging  standard,  the  opposite  end 
fitting  or  falling  into  the  notch  cut  in  the  upper 


part  of  the  r.ail,  s. — Figure  3  represents  the  simplest 
form  possible,  in  which  a  wooden  pin,  p,  secures  the 
swinging  standard  in  position.  The  stanchion 
given  in  figure  4  is  more  expensive  than  the  others. 
A  piece  of  iron  or  even  stout  wire,  is  bent  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  U,  as  at  I,  the  ends  being  secured 


to  each  side  of  the  rail  by  screws  or  even  by  nails. 
The  animal  is  released  by  raising  the  free  end  of 
the  bent  iron.  The  top  of  the  swinging  standard 


projects  above  the  rail  about  an  inch-and-a-half, 
and  is  made  slanting  towards  the  animal  so  as  to 
be  self-fastening  when  moved  into  its  position. 


Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

W.  E.  STONE. 

Abou.,  the  beginning  of  this  century,  an  interest 
in  all  branches  of  agricultural  science  began  to  en¬ 
gage  the  attention  and  offer  an  inviting  field  to  in¬ 
vestigators.  The  increasing  population,  and  the 
decreased  fertility  of  exhausted  soils,  indicated  to 
thoughtful  minds  the  necessity  of  inquiiy,  and  a 
search  for  remedies ;  and  in  successive  years 
Priestl}',  Lavoisier,  Liebig,  Boussiugault,  Lawes 
and  Gilbert,  and  numerous  others,  studied  agricul¬ 
tural  questions  in  a  scientific  manner. — In  1851  the 
first  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  founded 
in  Saxony  by  a  society  of  farmers.  Its  value  be¬ 
came  so  apparent  at  once  that  it  was  recognized  by 
the  Government,  and  others  soon  followed,  until 
now  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  stations  in 
Europe,  eighty  in  Germany  alone.  But  with  this 
enthusiasm  in  Europe,  progressive  Americans  were 
long  at  a  stand  still,  owing  chiefly  to  an  essential 
difference  in  our  agricultural  system.  Our  lands 
were  broad  and  fertile.  Though  some  on  the  east¬ 
ern  seaboard  were  showing  loss  of  power,  it  was 
easier  to  draw  on  virgin  soil  than  to  redeem  the 
old ;  and  only  when  the  exhausted  acres  reached 
an  important  proportion  of  the  whole,  did  we  be¬ 
gin  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  agricultural  science. 

In  1876  the  first  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
proper,  in  the  United  States,  was  established  at  the 
Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
after  much  earnest  effort  by  intelligent  farmers, 
by  the  aid  of  a  small  appropriation  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  stimulated  by  a  liberal  donation  from  a  phi¬ 
lanthropic  citizen,  and  the  free  tender  of  college 
laboratories,  etc.  Its  success  and  usefulness  were 
so  manifest  that  larger  annual  appropriations  were 
provided,  and  the  Station,  accepting  the  proffered 
appliances  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
College,  has  now  buildings  and  lands  of  its  own  in 
the  suburbs  of  New  Haven. — In  1877  North  Caro¬ 
lina  provided  a  Station  now  in  operation  at  Raleigh. 
— In  1880  the  New  Jersey  State  Station  was  started 
in  connection  with  Rutgers’  College,  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  near  which  is  the  State  Experimental  Farm. 
— In  1881  the  New  York  Legislature  provided  for  an 
annual  appropriation  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars 
for  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  which  be¬ 
gan  work  at  Geneva  in  1882.  It  is  the  best  equip¬ 
ped  one  in  this  country. — In  1882  Ohio  founded  a 
Station  at  the  State  University  at  Columbus.  The 


same  year  Massachusetts  incorporated  a  Station 
that  began  work  in  July,  1883.  These  comprise  the 
public  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  our 
country.  In  addition,  most  of  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  carry  on  some  special  line  of  investigation. 
The  only  station  in  the  United  States  supported 
privately  and  yet  conducted  on  scientific  principles, 
is  that  at  Houghton  Farm,  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
established  in  1876.  This  briefly  is  the  history 
and  present  status  of  organized  research  in  agri¬ 
cultural  science  in  the  United  States. 

The  w'ork  so  far  accomplished  has  been  as  good 
as  could  be  expected  from  Stations  meeting  and 
surmounting  the  first  obstacles  of  organization. 
There  have  been  completed  a  large  number  of 
chemical  analyses  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stufifs  and 
miscellaneous  articles,  and  seed  testing  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  degree  of  attention.  At  the  New 
Jersey  Station  feeding  experiments  have  been 
prosecuted,  and  at  Houghton  Farm  especial  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  corn  crop  in  its  relation 
to  fertilizers,  to  the  study  of  agricultural  physics, 
and  the  diseases  of  fruits.— Much  allowance  is  to 
be  made  for  the  youthfulness  of  our  institutions  ; 
it  has  taken  Lawes  and  Gilbert  thirty  years  to  col¬ 
lect  the  valuable  data  which  places  theRothamsted 
Station  ahead  of  all  others  ;  and  in  all  work  of  this 
kind,  averages  of  a  large  number  of  experiments 
are  sought,  rather  than  isolated  trials.  In  the  work 
in  progress  at  our  Experiment  Stations  we  are  of 
course  yet  far  behind  what  is  being  done  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  There,  questions  are  treated  in  the  most 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  manner;  year  after  year 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  a  single  subject  by  the 
most  scientific  and  thorough  methods,  and  from 
every  possible  point  of  view.  Take  the  vvork  done 
at  Rothamsted ;  observe  how  accurate  and  jDains- 
takiug  the  records,  how  careful  and  thorough  each 
step,  and  finally  how  cautiously  the  deductions  are 
drawn.  We  have  nothing  equalling  or  approaching 
this.  Most  of  our  work,  thus  far,  has  been  super¬ 
ficial  and  at  random ;  not  poor,  but  quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  answering  the  requirements ;  but  the 
time  has  come  for  something  diflerent,  for  a  step 
upward.  It  is  now  a  settled  fact  that  we  can  sup¬ 
port  Experiment  Stations  and  appreciate  their 
work  ;  it  is  therefore  so  much  the  more  important 
that  we  raise  them  up  and  make  their  work  of  the 
highest  scientific  value.  Hitherto  their  support 
has  depended  much  upon  the  popular  voice,  and 
the  Directors  felt  bound  to  appeal  to  popular  feel¬ 
ings  by  a  kind  of  work  easily  comprehended  and 
“taking,”  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  almost  de¬ 
void  of  scientific  or  economic  application,  such  as 
seed  testing  and  chemical  anal3'ses — excellent  and 
very  necessary  w'ork  so  far  as  it  goes.  Its  effect  in 
restraining  the  cupidity  of  dealers  in  fertilizers  and 
seeds  is  of  immense  value  to  farmers  ;  but  it  dis¬ 
covers  few  new  facts,  and  contributes  very  little  to 
the  science,  and  will  be  of- small  value  after  the 
expiration  of  a  single  year.  True,  not  all  the  Sta¬ 
tions  confine  themselves  to  such  work;  the  feeding 
experiments  at  the  New  Jersey  Station,  and  those 
just  instituted  in  Massachusetts,  with  the  work  in 
.agricultural  botany  in  NewYork,  are  noteworthy  ex¬ 
ceptions.  But  the  standards  will  continue  low 
until  the  people  acquire  new  views.  They  need  a 
certain  familiarity  with  scientific  methods,  and  to 
learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  single  fact  sys¬ 
tematically  sought  and  proved,  in  comparison  with 
a  mass  of  supeiffcial  experiments.  But  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  in  this  direction,  and  its  attain¬ 
ment  is  simply  a  matter  of  time.  Meanwhile  the 
directors  of  stations  can  do  much  to  lead  public 
thought  by  a  strict  adherence  to  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Those  who  bid  for  popular  applause  build 
on  sand.  Time  is  the  test  of  value;  how  little  of 
the  work  so  far  done  at  American  Stations  will  be 
quoted  ten  ortweut}'  years  hence  as  is  that  of  Lie¬ 
big  or  Lawes  and  Gilbert.  A  private  institution 
like  Houghton  Farm  has  the  advantage  over  public 
ones  in  being  free  from  .all  outside  influence,  and 
privileged  to  take  up  special  kinds  of  work,  re¬ 
quiring  years  perhaps  for  their  com|)letion,  but 
safe  in  the  consciousness  that  the  .annual  report  is 
not  obligatory,  and  the  necessary  funds  are  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  degree  to  which  popular  senti¬ 
ment  is  phayed  upon.  The  Rothamsted  Station 
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leads  all  others  to-day  because  its  work  has  been 
persevering  and  continuous  in  directlines,  although 
it  has  taken  many  years  to  bring  it  to  a  point  where 
it  could  be  appreciated  by  the  public. 

With  the  adoption  of  more  scientific  methods 
and  higher  standards,  will  come  the  necessity  for 
Special  Stations  dealing  with  special  questions 
only.  This  they  have  already  attained  in  Germany, 
and  certain  Stations  analyze  fertilizers,  others  test 
seeds,  and  some  conduct  feeding  experiments,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  division  of  labor 
the  most  valuable  results  are  attained.  Thus  far 
our  Stations  have  no  common  meeting  ground.  A 
kindly  interest  in  each  others’  labors  exists,  but 
there  should  be  something  more.  Individual  or¬ 
ganization  should  be  supplemented  by  a  collective 
one.  The  German  Stations  publish  a  bi-monthly 
journal  containing  a  digest  of  their  work  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  their  official  organ.  A  similar  journal  is 
needed  in  America  as  an  incentive  to  a  better  work, 
-.as  weU  as  a  valuable  record  of  important  results. 


Feeding  Cattle. 

'Some  Notes  from  tlie  Experimental 
Department  of  tlie  Nebraska  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. 

Looking  over  the  experimental  work  of  the  past 
;year,  some  points  are  suggested  as  likely  to  be  of 
"interest  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
1. — Two  steers — 40  months  old  when  put  up — were 
fed  all  the  corn  and  hay  they  would  eat  for  215 

■  days.  Their  only  shelter  was  ashed  open  to  the 
;  south.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 

they  had  been  fed  only  hay  and  grass,  no  grain. 
.During  the  215  days  they  ate  nearly  two  tons  of 
prairie  hay  each,  and  81.6  bushels  of  corn.  The 
two  steers  together,  gained  on  an  average  of  1.78 
lbs.  per  day,  and  4.59  lbs.  for  every  bushel  of  corn 
-consumed.  The  percentage  of  gain  on  live  weight 
was  27.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment  one  weighed 
1,835  lbs.,  and  the  other  1,675.  At  the  same  time  a 
■Jiumber  of  steers  of  the  same  age  were  fed  on  a 
farm  adjacent  to  the  College  in  the  same  manner, 

■  except  that  they  had  no  shelter,  and  received  about 
30  lbs.  of  ensilage  (of  corn),  daily,  instead  of  hay. 
On  an  average  these  steers  gained  50  lbs.  more  than 
those  of  same  age  fed  with  hay.  The  ensilage 
seemed  to  make  the  corn  more  digestible,  so  as  to 
■enable  the  animals  to  accumulate  flesh  faster. 
Two  other  steers  of  same  general  appearance,  but 
•one  year  younger,  were  fed  under  same  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  as  the  two  first  mentioned. 
During  174  days  they  ate  74.8  bushels  of  corn, 
gained  at  the  rate  of  2.12  lbs.  per  day,  or  4.96  lbs. 
for  each  bushel  of  corn  consumed,  and  gained  38 
per  cent  of  their  weight  when  first  put  up.  One 
weighed  1,400  and  the  other  1,250  at  the  end  of  the 
time.  The  heavier  one  gained  425  lbs.  in  174  days, 
or  2.44  lbs.  per  day,  the  other  gaining  110  lbs.  less 
in  the  same  time.  Allowing,  as  we  may  safely  do, 
that  the  pork  made  by  the  hogs  that  followed  the 
-steers  paid  for  the  hay  consumed,  this  steer  paid  a 
handsome  profit  for  feeding.  It  cost  839.00,  and 
sold  for  -S77.00,  a  gross  profit  of  $38.00  Dividing 
$38.00  by  74.8  (the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  con¬ 
sumed),  gives  50  cents  as  the  value  received  per 
bushel  for  the  corn.  The  other  steer  of  the  same 
age,  returned  only  42  cents  a  bushel  for  the  corn 
-consumed.  Such  a  calculation  shows  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  selecting  good  steers  to  feed,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  difficulty  of  doing  this.  These  two 
were  both  half-blood  Shorthorns,  sired  by  the 
same  bull,  reared  in  the  same  way,  and  very  much 
alike  in  general  appearance.  Yet  with  com  at  40 
cents  a  bushel,  one  animal  would  barely  return 
expenses  of  feeding,  while  the  other  would  pay  a 
fair  profit  on  each  bushel  consumed. 

Two  yearling  Shorthorns  were  fed  during  the 
same  174  days  as  the  two  two-year  olds.  These  ate 
■80.4  bushels  of  corn  each,  gained  at  the  rate  of  1.89 
lbs.  per  day,  or  5.43  lbs.  of  beef,  live  weight,  for 
-each  bushel  of  corn  consumed,  and  gained  43  per 
-cent  of  their  live  weight  when  put  up.  Though 
they  gained  less  in  the  aggregate  than  the  older 
•ones,  the  gain  per  bushel  of  com  consumed,  5.43 
lbs.,  to  4.59  lbs.  for  the  three-year  olds,  almost  a 


pound  more  per  bushel.  Making  the  same  calcu¬ 
lation  as  in  the  other  cases,  we  find  that  these  one- 
year  olds  cost  $61.60,  and  sold  for  $121.00,  giving  a 
total  profit  of  $59.40.  Dividing  this  by  the  number 
of  bushels  of  corn  consumed  by  the  two  (120.8 
bushels),  shows  that  the  corn  returned  49  cents  a 
bushel.  This  average  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  best 
of  the  two-year  olds,  and  three  cents  a  bushel 
above  their  average.  Another  circumstance  about 
these  younger  steers  deserves  mention.  During 
the  month  of  May,  when  all  the  steers  were  fed 
coarse  meal  instead  of  ear  corn,  one  of  these  year¬ 
lings  gained  85  lbs.,  and  the  other  110  lbs.,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  97.5  lbs.  in  32  days,  or  over  3  lbs.  a  day. 
During  this  month,  white  the  yearlings  gained  195 
lbs.,  the  two-year  olds  gained  105,  and  the  three- 
year  olds  just  10  pounds.  This  seems  to  indicate — 
that  if  the  year-olds  had  been  fed  meal  the  whole 
time,  the  gain  would  have  been  greater.  It  will  be 
observed  in  regard  to  all  these  steers,  that  they  had 
never  been  grain-fed  until  the  experiment  was  be¬ 
gun,  but  had  made  their  growth  on  grass  and  hay. 
No  such  increase  per  day,  or  in  the  aggregate,  could 
be  made  upon  three-year  olds  well  fed  from  youth 
up.  Gillett’s  steer,  Mammoth,  weighed  2,250  lbs. 
at  24  months,  gained  only  200  lbs.  the  next  twelve 
months,  and  actually  lost  5  lbs.  the  next  four 
months,  just  preceding  the  Fat  Stock  Show  of 
1883.  All  the  possibilities  of  profit  were  gone 
when  the  steer  was  24  months  old.  Indeed,  the 
total  increase  of  live  weight  the  next  16  months, 
cost  something  like  50  cents  a  pound.  These  steers, 
led  at  the  College  farm,  were  purposely  kept  and 
fed  in  the  manner  common  among  feeders  in  this 
State.  It  is  a  rough  kind  of  a  way,  but  steers  ac¬ 
customed  to  out-door  life,  never  stabled  or  ha  ndled 
until  they  are  put  up  to  feed,  do  not  take  kindly 
to  stables  and  confinement.  The  great  number  of 
those  feeding  cattle  in  this  State,  are  not  unable 
to  build  barns  to  accommodate  them.  Indeed, 
many  stock-raisers  of  long  experience,  believe  it 
better  to  feed  steers  in  a  dense  grove,  situated  in  a 
sheltered  place,  upon  dry  ground,  than  in  a  barn. 


Weed-Killing’  Clod  Crusher. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers,  New  Dungeness,  Clallam  Co., 
Wash.  Ter.,  sends  us  sketches  of  what  he  calls  a 
home-made  “Clod-crusher,”  but,  as  will  be  noticed, 
he  uses  it  much  as  a  weed-killer.  Two  strong  planks 
six  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  two  inches  thick, 
are  notched  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  set  four  feet 


Fig.  1.— VIEW  OP  SIDE  a?:d  plauk. 

apart  from  their  centres.  Three  planks  five  feet 
long,  six  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  are  spiked  on  to  these,  cross-wise,  as  shown 
in  fig.  2.  The  angle  at  which  they  are  set  is  not 
stated,  but  for  ordinary  work  we  suppose  forty-five 
degrees  would  be  about  right.  Perhaps  on  some 
ground  they  may  need  a  greater  pitch  back  to  pre¬ 


vent  scraping  the  soil  forward.  An  elevated  seat  for 
the  driver  stands  on  legs  let  into  the  side-pieces  a- 
bout  the  middle  or  a  little  back  of  it,  so  as  to  throw 
the  entire  weight  evenly  upon  the  three  scrapers. 


Mr.  R.  writes  :  “  This  clod-crusher,  made  by  myself 
six  years  ago,  is  the  first  I  ever  saw.  Now  no  farmer 
here  could  do  without  one.  We  run  it  over  grain 
as  soon  as  it  is  harrowed  in,  and  use  it  upon  pota¬ 
toes  when  they  begin  to  show  through  the  ground, 
first  running  the  common  spike  harrow  over  them. 
This  covers  most  of  the  potato  tops  with  earth,  while 
it  pulls  up  and  kills  every  weed  that  may  have  start¬ 
ed.  In  a  few  days  the  potatoes  will  be  above  ground 
again,  large  enough  for  the  cultivator,  clean  of 
weeds  even  in  the  foulest  ground.  It  saves  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  raising  potatoes  here.  Of  course 
the  riding  or  the  weight  of  the  rider,  will  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  soil.  On  light  ground,  too 
much  weight  would  pull  up  some  potatoes.  I  am 
aware  farmers  in  my  native  place  (Chester,  Pa.), 
think  this  treatment  may  ruin  their  crop,  but  a 
trial  would  convince  them  of  their  mistake. 


Fastening  for  Sarn  Doors. 

Mr.  “  J.  H.  B.,”  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  sends  us  a 
description  of  a  plan  forfastening  large  barn  doors. 


FASTENING  FOR  LARGE  BARN  DOORS. 


Use  an  upright  bar,  two  by  four  inches,  for  each 
door,  held  in  place  by  a  piece  of  iron  three-eighths 
by  three-quarter  inches,  bent  so  as  to  include  the 
upright,  with  room  to  move  it  past  the  wedge  by 
which  it  is  held  on  to  the  cross-bars  of  the  door, 
at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  upright  reaches  from 
the  floor  to  the  beam  over  the  doors,  and  is  held  in 
place  by  driving  a  heavy  nail  or  bolt  into  it.  Just 
above  the  iron  bar  that  holds  it  in  place,  a  piece  of 
hard-wood  is  fastened  to  the  floor,  and  also  one  to 
the  beam  above,  so  that  when  the  door  is  shut  and 
the  upright  moved  toward  the  edge  of  the  door, 
the  latter  is  drawn  perfectly  tight,  and  cannot 
warp  or  get  out  of  place.  Either  door  can  be 
shut  and  fastened  independently  by  this  method. 


The  Propagation  of  House  Plants. 

Nothing  about  plant  culture  is  moi’c  fascinating 
than  the  multiplying  of  plants  from  cuttings.  It 
is  the  making  of  a  new  plant,  and  one  takes  all  the 
more  interest  in  a  plant  thus  produced.  Florists, 
with  their  propagating  benches,  turn  out  plants  by 
hundreds  and  thousands.  Their  propagating 
houses  are  regular  plant  factories,  in  which  the 
raw  matetial  of  cuttings,  is  turned  out  as  the  fin¬ 
ished  product — the  rooted  plants.  Several  years 
ago  we  iniblished  a  method  by  which  the  amateur 
could  multiply  his  plants  in  all  needed  numbers, 
and  with  something  like  the  certainty  that  attends* 
the  larger  operations  of  the  florist.  The  method 
alluded  to  is  known  as  “  the  saucer  sy'stem,”  and, 
as  it  will  be  new  to  a  large  number  of  our  readers, 
we  give  it  in  brief.  The  out-fit  needed  is  sharp 
sand — if  from  the  sea  shore,  let  it  be  thoroughly 
washed,  to  deprive  it  of  all  salt — and  a  saucer, 
soup-plate  or  other  dish,  that  will  hold  an  inch  in 
depth  of  sand.  Cuttings  are  made  of  the  tender 
growth  of  house  plants,  an  inch  or  two  long,  and 
set  in  the  sand  so  closely  together  as  to  touch  one 
another.  The  dish  of  sand  containing  the  cut¬ 
tings,  should  be  set  in  a  sunny  window  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light,  and  the  sand,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  must  be  “sopping  wet,”  and  kept  in  the 
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state  of  mud  contiuuously.  If  the  sand  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  dry,  most  of  the  cuttings  will  be  lost, 
Some  cuttings  will  be  rooted  in  a  week,  others  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  As  soon  as  roots  are  formed 
at  the  base,  the  cuttings  should  be  potted  off  in 
rich,  light  soil.  Shrubs  that  do  not  root  readily 
from  cuttings  of  the  ripened  stem,  will  often  grow 
readily  in  the  saucer  if  a  tender  shoot  be  taken. 


A  Stump  Puller. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Croll,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  sketch 
of  a  very  simply  made  stump  puller.  He  says  “  I 
have  seen  this  wrench  out  some  tough  old  fellows, 
and  with  a  good  team,  nearly  all  stumps  with  par¬ 
tially  decayed  roots,  can  be  cleared  from  a  field  with 
it.  I  think  it  is  not  patented.” — The  only  expense 


is  for  the  chain  (links  of  one-and-a-half  to  two 
Inch  tough  iron,  or  tough-tempered  steel) ;  ring 
(ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter),  and  the  hook — 
all  of  which  any  blacksmith  can  make.  The  form 
of  the  point  of  the  hook  is  important,  to  get  it  so 
that  it  will  strike  in  toward  the  heart  of  the  stump 
and  not  tear  loose  on  partially  decayed  wood.  The 
lever  may  be  twelve  to  twenty  feet  long,  its  size 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  wood,  and  the  man 
force  to  handle  it.  A  lever  twenty  feet  long  on  a 
stump  two  feet  in  diameter,  tvould  exert  a  force 
of  ten  tons  for  each  one  thousand  pounds  of  direct 
pull  by  the  team.  While  many  durable,  long- 
rooted  stumps  would  not  yield  to  this,  the  large 
majority  of  ordinary  stumps,  after  decaying  a  year 
or  two,  can  thus  be  cleared  out  with  most  of  the 
roots.  The  whole  cost  of  the  pulling  apparatus 
is  small,  and  the  operation  is  very  simple. 


Improved  Barrel  Coops. 

Barrels,  casks,  or  hogsheads,  cut  in  two,  are 
much  used  for 
coops,  and  are  a 
cheap  provision.  But 
instead  of  the  com¬ 
mon  method  of  saw¬ 
ing  them  square 
across,  a  diagonal 
cut,  leaving  the 
halves,  or  the  lower 
part,  if  but  one  is  made  of  a  single  cask  of  the  form 
shown  in  the  engraving,  will  be  found  a  great  im¬ 
provement  both  in  shedding  rain  and  in  appearance. 


Now  for  Plenty  of  Lima  Beans. 

All  would-be  prosperous,  forehand  farmers,  will 
have  their  garden  plots  planned  for  during  the 
winter,  including  an  ample  store  of  well-rotted 
material  set  aside  in  the  barn-yards,  or  elsewhere, 
and  decide  the  amount  of  and  each  kind  of  vege¬ 
table,  etc.,  to  be  grown.  Attention  enough  is  not 
usually  given  to  Lima  beans,  well  called  the  “king 
of  vegetables,”  so  delicious  both  in  succotash  and 
when  cooked  by  themselves,  green  or  dry,  at  all 
seasons.  Now  is  the  time  to  have  poles  cut, 
sharpened  and  piled  away,  all  ready.  Every  good 
sized  family  should  have  a  hundred  of  these.  Those 
burning  wood  can  select  and  save  many  suitable 
sticks  from  the  summer  stock  of  fuel  now  in  prep¬ 
aration.  Cedar  or  locust  poles  are  best ;  we  have 
a  lot  of  cedar  that  have  been  used  for  fifteen 
years,  and  still  as  good  as  ever.  But  any  saplings 
or  nearly  straight  limbs,  two-and-a-half  to  four 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  butts,  and  seven  to  nine 
feet  long,  will  answer  for  a  couple  of  years  or  more. 
Sharpen  with  a  long  bevel,  so  that  they  can  be 


easily  forced  deeply  into  holes  made  with  a  crow¬ 
bar  or  hard-wood  stick  driven  in  two  feet  or  so, 
according  to  the  firmness  of  the  soU,  and  worked 
each  way  to  enlarge  the  hole  to  suit  each  pole. 

Lima  bpans  can  be  grown  successfully  up  to 
forty-two  degrees  north  latitude,  and  even  much 
further  north,  if  planted  early,  and  especially  on 
southern  exposures.  Indeed,  they  are  so  valuable 
that  it  will  pay  to  grow  them,  if  on  the  average 
only  every  alternate  crop  fully  matures,  since  the 
unripe  ones  caught  by  an  early  frost,  are  excellent 
when  dried  in  this  state  and  kept  for  cooking. 
Last  September’s  early  frosts  killed  many  plots, 
and  seed  will  probably  be  high  this  spring,  but  a 
quart  will  plant  a  large  area.  A  single  vine  occu¬ 
pies  six  to  eight  feet  of  perpendicular  space,  and 
often  yields  two  to  three  hundredfold.  A  warm, 
sandy  loam,  naturally  or  artificially  drained,  is  de¬ 
sirable,  as  the  chief  growth  is  during  hot  weather; 
but  any  dry,  fair  soil,  made  light  and  rich  with 
plenty  of  well-rotted  stable  manure,  will  answer. 
A  great  gain  in  time  can  be  secured  by  starting  the 
seed  a  few  weeks  in  advance,  and  the  crop  will  re¬ 
pay  the  trouble.  Provide  now  a  lot  of  boxes  of 
any  thin  boards  or  other  material,  of  tarred  paper 
or  pasteboard  even,  say  six  inches  square,  and  four 
to  five  inches  deep.  Start  four  or  five  seeds  in 
these  well  in  advance,  and  when  the  soil  is  warm, 
transfer  the  whole,  the  roots  undisturbed,  to  the 
hill.  Sods  four  or  five  inches  thick,  with  the  surface 
grass  removed,  cut  into  six  inch-squares,  and  left 
together,  can  in  like  manner  receive  and  start  the 
seed,  and  be  removed  to  the  hills  at  the  proper 
time.  It  will  pay  to  keep  fifty  to  one  hundred  five 
or  six-inch  pots  for  this  purpose,  but  the  sods  will 
cost  nothing,  and  serve  nearly  as  well.  At  any 
rate,  let  every  farmer,  up  to  the  Canada  border,  if 
not  over  it,  have  plenty  of  delicious,  nourishing 
Limas.  Any  surplus  beans  will  almost  always 
sell  for  65.00  a  bushel  and  upward,  in  spring. 


The  Langshan  Fowl. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

The  recent  introduction  of  this  excellent  breed 
has  added  much  to  the  value  of  poultry,  as  the 
Langshans  seem  to  possess  a  greater  number  of 
advantages  for  farmers  than  any  other  variety.  In 
procuring  Langshans,  however,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Black  Cochins  so  much  resem¬ 
ble  them  that  only  experts  are  able  to  distinguish 
them.  But  while  very  similar  in  plumage  they  are 
entirely  unlike  in  characteristics.  ■  Langshans, 
though  large  in  size,  mature  early,  the  pullets 
often  beginning  to  lay  at  five  to  six  months  old, 
while  the  Cochins  are  slower  in  growth,  and  do 
not  lay  until  from  seven  to  ten  months  of  age. 
Both  breeds  are  black  in  plumage,  elegant  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  grand  in  carriage.  To  distinguish 
them,  first  see  that  the  legs  of  the  Langshans  are 
similar  to  those  of  a  turkey,  with  pink  between  the 
webs  of  the  toes,  and  the  bottoms  of  feet  white  or 
flesh  color.  The  skin  should  be  white  and  thin,  in 
all  respects  resembling  that  of  the  turkey.  Any 
white  feathers  among  the  black  of  the  wings  or  on 
the  body  are  a  defect,  though  one  or  two  occasion¬ 
ally  on  the  feathering  of  the  feet  is  not  always  an 
objection.  The  legs  are  heavily  feathered;  the 
comb  single  and  straight,  and  the  eyes  and  bill 
dark  ;  the  sickle  feathers  of  the  tail  long  and  flow¬ 
ing.  The  size  should  be  nearly  that  of  the  Brah¬ 
ma.  The  Cochin  is  devoid  of  sickle  feathers,  is 
yellow  under  the  feet  and  between  the  toes,  has 
yellow  skin,  and  in  shape  is  more  compact  and  close 
than  the  Langshan. 

The  Langshans  do  not  lay  very  large  eggs,  nor 
sit  before  laying  a  fair  number,  but  when  they  be¬ 
gin  incubation  are  faithful  and  reliable.  The 
chicks  grow  faster  than  those  of  any  other  breed, 
and  are  generally  well  feathered  in  a  short  time, 
and  so  do  not  have  that  lank,  naked  shape  so  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Asiatics  when  young.  If  fed  liberally 
the  chicks  average  two  pounds  at  ten  weeks  old, 
but  ill  ordinary  broods,  fed  moderately  without  de¬ 
privation,  it  is  best  to  allow  three  months  for  at¬ 
taining  this  average  weight.  Yet  as  with  all  other 
breeds,  there  are  a  few  objections  to  the  Lang¬ 


shans.  The  dark  plumage  and  legs  are  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  a  market  fowl,  though  the  flesh  dresses 
exactly  like  that  of  a  turkey,  being  white  and  quit& 
attractive.  Unlike  the  clumsy  Black  Cochin,  the 
Langshan  can  fly  over  a  six-foot  fence,  which,, 
though  not  a  desirable  quality  in  a  fowl,  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  activity  and  disposition  to  forage. 
— Crossed  on  common  fowls  the  Langshan  makes, 
quite  an  improvement,  for  the  size  is  thus  increased, 
without  impairing  early  maturity  of  the  pullets, 
which  is  the  strongest  point  in  their  favor,  for  they 
begin  to  lay  nearly  as  soon  as  the  Leghorns,  are-, 
larger,  and  less  hard  to  confine.  Crossed  with. 
White  Leghorns  the  result  is  a  white  fowl  with  a 
few  black  spots,  but  an  excellent  layer.  The  leg 
feathering,  while  not  necessarily  objectionable,  is. 
not  desirable  in  wet  seasons,  but  coming  from 
the  North  of  China,  the  Langshan  is  hardy,  and  en¬ 
dures  all  the  temperatures  natural  to  other  fowls.. 
They  are  fine  in  bone,  fine-grained  in  flesh,  and 
nearly  equal  to  the  Games  for  the  table.  They  are 
far  superior  to  the  Cochins  in  many  respects,  but 
having  been  crossed  with  them  to  a  certain  extent 
many  yards  of  Langshans  are  not  strictly  pure  and. 
free  from  contamination  with  blood  of  other  breeds. 


Adjustable  Portable  Scaffolding. 


Mr.  F.  S.  Fulmer,  Gibbon,  Neb.,  writes  us:  “I. 
have  had  a  good  many  helps  in  my  life,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  I  send  you  a  rough  sketch  of  a  very  usefuL 


Fig.  1. — A  SCAFFOLD  BRACKET, 


thing  I  find  in  common  use  here,  hoping  it  may  be- 
valuable  to  others.  It  is  for  erecting  scaffolding  irt 
building,  or  other  similar  purposes,  and  is  just  the- 
thing,  easily  set  in  place,  with  no  nailing  to  the- 


Fig.  3. — THE  SCAFFOLDING  IN  POSITION. 

building  or  marring  in  any  way.  It  is  used  im 
weather-boarding,  painting,  shingling,  ete.  A. 
scaffold  can  be  erected  or  taken  down  in  a  very- 
few  minutes.  In  figure  1  is  seen  a  “  bracket,”" 
and  figure  3  shows  the  scaffolding  in  its  position.. 
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British  Shorthorns. 

“Lady  Pamela,”  the  grand  heifer  whose  portrait 
we  give  herewith,  is  one  of  a  family  which  has 
been  winning  for  Mr.  T.  H.  Hutchinson  a  number 
of  the  most  coveted  prizes.  She  is  roan  and  white, 
by  the  Booth  bull,  British  Knight  (33,230,}  from 
Lady  Pateley,  a  cow  tracing  to  the  same  stock 
from  which  others  of  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  prize  win¬ 
ners  have  sprung.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  “com¬ 
mon”  unrecorded  stock  of  the  0000117,  no  doubt 
admirably  selected  and  really  well-bred  Short¬ 
horns,  though  until  recently  without  pedigrees 
which  could  be  recorded  in  the  Herd-book.  Booth 
bulls  have  been  used  to  bring  up  this  “Hutchin¬ 
son  family”  to  its  present  high  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence,  and  though  their  pedigrees  are  very  short 
they  are  exceedingly  choice.  This  heifer  won  first 
as  a  yearling  at  the  “  Royal  ”  show  at  Reading  in 
1881,  and  last  year  was  awarded  the  proud  distinc¬ 
tion  of  “champion”  of  all  Shorthorn  females. 

We  are  fond  of  long  pedigrees  in  this  country, 
and  if  the  breeding  has  been  long  continued  in 
America,  we  are 
critical  even  to  over 
niceness,  and  much 
of  the  talk  about 
“seventeens”  and 
“American  Woods” 
condemns  some 
stock  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  just  as  good 
and  much  better 
bred  than  that  from 
which  these  now 
famous  “  Hutchin- 
sons”  sprung.  The 
use  we  have  for 
Shorthorns  in  this 
country  is  primarily, 
as  beef  producers. 

While  their  milking 
qualities  are  of  small 
account  compared 
with  other  breeds, 
these  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  hence  we 
often  find  some  very 
respectable  milkers 
among  Shorthorns. 

So  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  policy  of 
American  breeders  to  select  their  crosses,  as  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  done  so  successfuUy,  from  the 
highest  type  of  beef  families — like  the  Booths. 
We  have  some  grand  representatives  of  this 
blood  in  this  country,  and  they  are  making 
their  mark  in  a  very  favorable  way  among  a 
number  of  prominent  Western  Shorthorn  herds,  i 

Lady  Pamela  is  described  as  withouc  any  air  of  | 
high  breeding  or  special  beauty,  but  as  possessed 
of  extraordinary  good  beef  points,  grand  constitu¬ 
tion  and  great  depth  of  flesh.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  want.  It  is  what  Shorthorns  are  bred 
for,  and  is  really  the  chief  use  the  country  has 
for  them.  This  loads  our  railway  trains  and  freight 
steamers  with  first-class  bullocks  ;  it  gives  us  our 
finest  market  beef  ;  it  makes  reputation  abroad  for 
our  “  prime  family  mess,”  and  enables  us  to  ship 
buttocks  or  “  beef  hams”  going  only  three  or  four 
instead  of  six  or  seven  pieces  to  the  tierce. 


Try  the  Savoy  Cabbage. 

The  cauliflower,  the  most  delicious  of  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  cabbage,  is  of  too  much  uncertainty  to 
be  recommended  for  the  farm  garden.  The  Savoy 
cabbages  are  almost  as  tender  as  the  cauliflower, 
have  a  distinct  flavor,  and  a  marrowy  consistence 
of  their  own,  which  some  prefer  to  cauliflower. 
These  being  as  easily  raised  as  the  common  cab¬ 
bage,  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Those  who  have 
cultivated  Savoy  cabbages  need  no  advice  ;  to  those 
who  have  not,  we  say,  by  all  means  try  the  Savoys. 
The  English  authors  of  works  on  gardening  re¬ 
gard  them  as  so  different  that  they  class  them  by 
themselves,  under  Savoys,  and  not  among  the  cab¬ 


bages.  When  we  first  knew  them  there  was  but  one 
kind,  “  the  Savoy,”  now  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
Savoys,  including  early  and  late  kinds.  Perhaps 
the  “Improved  American  Savoy  ”  will  be  best  for 
those  who  try  Savoys  for  the  first  time.  After¬ 
wards  they  will  be  glad  to  test  the  early  and  late 
kinds.  The  seeds  are  to  be  sown  and  the  plants 
treated  exactly  as  those  of  the  ordinary  cabbages. 


Planting  Out  Cuttings. 

Those  who  already  have  grape  vines,  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes,  or  quince  trees,  may  read¬ 
ily  increase  them  from  cuttings,  and  the  same  may 
be  done  with  many  ornamental  shrubs.  If  the 
grapevines,  currants,  etc.,  were  not  pruned  last 
fall  and  cuttings  saved,  do  it  at  once,  before 
growth  starts.  These  prunings,  removed  for  the 
good  of  the  plant,  and  its  future  fruitfulness,  af¬ 
ford  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  stock. 
The  cuttings  of  some  grapes,  like  the  Delaware, 
and  other  hard-wooded  varieties,  do  not  readily 


form  roots  and  grow  in  the  open  ground,  but  the 
Concord  and  many  others  take  root  very  readily. 
Make  cuttings  of  the  grape  wood  two  or  three 
buds  in  length,  cutting  just  below  the  lower  bud, 
and  half  an  inch  or  so  above  the  upper  bud.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  currant  and  gooseberry  may  be  about  six 
inches  long,  of  the  growth  of  the  previous  year. 
Quince  cuttings  may  be  made  of  last  years’  growth, 
or  of  older  wood,  a  foot  long.  If  the  pinning  has 
been  delayed  until  this  spring  it  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible  after  severe  weather  is  over,  and 
the  cuttings  made  from  the  prunings.  As  the  soil 
will  not  be  ready  for  setting  them  out  for  some 
weeks,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  drying  by  covering  them  with  earth, 
sand,  sawdust  or  moss.  When  the  soil  is  dry  and 
in  working  condition,  the  cuttings  may  be  set  out. 
Stretch  a  line,  and  with  the  spade  form  a  trench 
with  one  slightly  sloping  but  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  of  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
cuttings.  These  should  have  the  upper  bud  just 
at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Having  prepared  the 
trench,  lay  the  cuttings  against  the  straight  side  of 
it,  three  or  four  inches  apart,  using  a  little  earth, 
if  need  be,  to  hold  them  in  place,  and  taking  care 
to  have  the  upper  bud  just  above  the  surface. 
Then  draw  in  more  soil,  to  well  cover  the  ends  of 
the  cuttings,  and,  using  the  end  of  a  piece  of  board, 
press  or  pound  the  soil  firmly  against  the  base  of 
the  cuttings ;  finally  fill  the  trench  with  soil  and 
press  it  down  firmly  with  the  foot.  Recollect  that 
success  in  growing  these  plants  from  cuttings 
largely  depends  upon  having  the  soil  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  lower  end  of  the  cuttings.  Mulching 
the  surface  of  the  cutting  bed  with  leaves,  straw, 
or  marsh  hay,  will  be  useful  in  dry  weather. 


Buy  a  Grape  Vine. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  we  have  these  many 
years  endeavored  to  secure,  it  is  that  the  family  of 
every  farmer  shall  have  an  abundance  of  fruit. 
Not  fruit  now  and  then,  as  a  luxury,  but  fruit  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Enough  for  old  and  young,  as 
much  as  the  children  wish  at  each  of  the  three 
meals,  and  a  plenty  between  meals,  with  some  to 
give  to  the  less  provident  neighbors.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  endeavor  that  may  riot  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  we  can  have  the  help  of  those  most  in¬ 
terested,  the  farmers  themselves.  The  land  can  be 
spared — indeed,  it  can  be  devoted  to  no  better  use  ; 
the  labor,  after  the  first  planting,  can  be  easily 
done  by  the  boys,  and  the  girls  also  may  well  take 
a  share  of  it ;  it  only  remains  to  make  a  begin¬ 
ning.  There  are  few  prosperous  farmers  who  can 
not  afford  to  send  an  order  to  a  nursery  for  plants, 
to  start  an  ample  fruit  garden  at  once,  but  we  are 
well  aware  that  few  will  do  so,  as  they  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  in  fruit  culture  and  are  not 
convinced  of  its  utility  or  the  ease  with  which  re¬ 
sults  may  be  se¬ 
cured.  Those  who- 
hesitate  to  make  a 
considerable  outlay, 
should  begin  in  a 
small  way.  It  is 
very  easy  to  have 
an  abundance  of 
grapes,  and  they 
could  be  had  by 
bushels  in  three 
years  if  a  hundred 
vines  were  planted, 
this  spring.  As  few 
have  sufficient  faith 
to  start  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  vines,  we  saj 
“  buy  a  single  grape¬ 
vine.”  This  will  be 
a  beginning,  and  in 
time  will  grow  into- 
many  vines.  We  are 
sure  that  seeing  the 
success  with  this, 
one,  the  fruit  that, 
just  one  vine  will 
produce,  its  owner 
wiU  not  wait  until  he 
can  make  many  vines 
from  this  one,but  will  need  no  persuasion  to  procure 
more  vines  and  of  different  kinds.  If  a  grape  vine 
is  once  planted  we  are  sure  that  it  will  prove  an 
entering  wedge,  and  open  the  way  to  many  vines. 

To  begin  with,  send  to  a  nursery  for  a  Concord 
vine.  Twenty-five  cents  should  insure  a  good  vine,, 
well  packed  and  post-paid  by  mail.  Our  plan  does 
not  preclude  more  than  one,  but  we  wish  to  make 
sure  of  one.  Of  course  many  grape  fanciers  will 
ridicule  our  choice  of  the  Concord.  We  want 
grapes,  and  plenty  of  them,  and  whoever  has  a. 
Concord  vine  will  be  quite  sure  of  these.  Concord 
grapes  are  vastly  better  than  no  grapes.  While  we 
cultivate  fifty  or  more  better  kinds  we  still  believe 
that  the  Concord  is  the  best  grape  for  the  begin¬ 
ner.  When  the  vine  comes  to  hand  it  is  to  be^ 
planted.  It  is  well  to  have  it  near  the  house,  and 
if  there  is  a  suitable  place  for  it  by  the  veranda  or 
“  stoop,”  set  it  there.  Good,  fair,  garden  soil  will 
answer,  and  no  manure  is  to  be  used  in  planting. 
The  vine  will,  of  course,  have  a  stem  and  roots. 
H  the  stem  has  more  than  three  buds  cut  it  awaj 
at  about  an  inch  from  the  third  bud,  counting  from, 
the  lower  one.  If  the  roots  are  over  two  feetlong, 
cut  them  back  to  that  length  ;  if  less  than  two  feet, 
cut  off  two  or  three  inches  of  the  end,  at  any  rate. 
To  plant  the  vine  make  a  circular  hole,  of  sufficient, 
diameter  to  contain  the  roots  when  extended  with 
the  vine  in  the  center.  The  bottom  of  the  hole- 
should  be  convex,  or  rounding,  say  five  or  six 
inches  below  the  surface  at  the  center,  and  eight  or 
ten  at  the  edges.  Set  a  stake  in  the  center  of  the- 
hole,  place  the  stem  of  the  vine  against  it,  and 
spread  out  the  roots  in  all  directions  towards  the 
outer  edge.  If  the  roots  are  matted  and  tangled, 
carefully  separate  them  ;  when  the  roots  are  prop- 
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•erly  spread,  throwing  a  little  soil  on  them',  if  need¬ 
ed,  to  hold  them  in  piace,  cover  the  roots  with  the 
best  of  the  soil,  taking  care  to  have  it  well  filled  in, 
leaving  no  empty  spaces  among  the  roots.  When 
the  hole  is  nearly  full,  press  down  the  soil  firmly 
with  the  foot  ;  do  not  tramp  or  stamp  it,  but  press 
it  squarely.  There  will  be  nothing  more  to  do  to 
the  vine  until  growth  begins.  When  the  three  buds 
left  upon  the  stem  begin  to  start,  rub  off  all  but 
one,  leaving  the  lowest  one,  if  that  is  as  strong  as 
the  others,  and  if  other  shoots  start  during  the  sea¬ 
son  remove  them.  The  shoot  from  the  vine  is  very 
tender  at  first,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not 
broken  ;  when  it  is  a  foot  or  so  long  it  may  be  tied 
to  the  stake,  using  a  strip  of  cloth,  or  bass  matting, 
and  it  should  be  kept  tied  up  as  it  grows.  Try 
one  vine,  plant  it  properly,  and  watch  its  entire 
growth;  it  will  teach  how  to  grow  many  vines. 


Timothy,  Herd’s  Grass.— Confusion  of 
Names. 


Names,  especially  with  farm  plants,  should  be 
■definite,  and  designate  certain  things.  If  a  plant 
Js  called  by  one  name  in  a  certain  State  and  by  an- 


TiMOTHT  GBASS  (PhUum  praicnsc), 


■other  name  in  a  not  very  distant  State,  and  this 
second  name  is  also  in  use  for  a  very  different 
plant,  confusion  is  sure  to  follow.  This  is  the  case 
-with  the  grass  widely  known  as  Timothy.  When 
the  writer  was  a  boy,  the  grass  was  generally 
known  in  New  England  as  Herd’s  Grass.  Though 
Timothy  has  since  come  into  use  in  those  States, 
yet  there  are’  localities  where  the  name  Herd’s 
grass  is  still  retained.  To  add  to  the  confusion, 
the  grass  called  Red-top  in  New  England  is  known 
as  Herd’s  grass  in  Pennsylvania.  While  Timothy 
is  given  to  but  one  grass,  when  our  correspondents 
ask  us  about  Herd’s  grass  we  are  in  doubt  which  of 
two  very  unlike  grasses  is  intended.  The  grass  did 
not  receive  the  name  Herd’s  grass,  as  many  sup¬ 
pose,  because  herds  of  cattle  are  fond  of,  and 
thrive  upon  it,  but  because  a  man  named  Herd, 
discovering  it  growing  wild  in  New  Hampshire, 
Torought  it  into  cultivation  and  notice  over  a  cen¬ 


tury  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
name.  Herd’s  grass,  has  the  priority  over  Timothy  ; 
but  the  dates  are  not  given  very  definitely.  The 
name  Timothy  comes  from  one  Timothy  Hanson, 
who  cultivated  the  grass  in  New  York  State,  and 
carried  it  to  one  of  the  Carolinas.  It  made  its  way 
northward  to  Virginia,  being  often  called  “  Han¬ 
son’s  grass”  and  “  Timothy  Hanson’s  grass,”  until 
the  Hanson  was  finally  dropped,  and  it  became 
Timothy.  In  1760  or  1761  one  Peter  Wynch  took 
the  seeds  of  this  grass  from  Virginia  to  England, 
where,  although  a  native  of  that  country,  it  for  the 
first  time  came  into  cultivation  there,  and  is  now 
regarded  as  one  of  the  important  grasses.  This 
grass  has  a  truly  singular  history.  Not  known  as 
indigenous  to  this  country,  it  must  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  England  or  some  other  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  very  soon  after  the  English  colonists  came 
here.  Its  good  qualities  as  an  agricultural  grass 
were  first  discovered  far  from  its  home,  and  finally, 
by  way  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  it  went  back 
to  Europe  with  its  character  established  and  took 
its  place  among  the  valuable  farm  grasses.  To 
add  to  the  confusion  of  names,  the  grass,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  called  “  Cat’s-tail”  and  “  Meadow  Cat’s-tail 
grass.”  The  confusion  often  attending  the  com¬ 
mon  names  for  plants,  might  be  avoided  by  using 
the  botanical  names,  which  are  vastly  more  defi¬ 
nite.  Phleum  pratense  always  stands  for  one  and  the 
same  '  plant,  whether  it  is  known  as  Timothy, 
Herd’s  grass,  or  Meadow  Cat’s-tail.  As  to  the 
plants  themselves,  they  are  abundantly  unlike. 
Timothy  {Phleum  pratense,')  has  its  flowers  in  a  long 
narrow  spike  of  the  same  diameter  throughout,  like 
that  in  the  engraving.  Red-top,  often  called 
“Herd’s  grass”  in  Pennsylvania  and  southward, 
has  its  flowers  in  an  open  panicle,  much  like  the 
panicle  of  an  oat,  only  the  flowers  are  much  small¬ 
er.  The  botanical  name  of  this  is,Agrostis  vulgaris. 


Producing  New  Varieties  of  Potatoes. 

The  tubers  will  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
“spoi-t,”  and  produce  a  different  variety  from  the 
one  planted,  giving  the  impression  that  they  will 
“  mix  in  the  hill.”  The  only  way  to  be  certain  of 
producing  new  varieties,  is  to  plant  the  real  seeds, 
those  found  in  the  fruit  or  “  ball,”  that  succeeds 
the  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  vine.  Each  seed  in  a 
ball  may  produce  a  distinct  variety.  That  wonder¬ 
ful  seed  ball  which  contained  the  seed  from  which 
came  the  Early  Rose,  also  produced  several  other 
varieties,  some  of  which  were  good  enough  to  be 
propagated.  People  have  been  deterred  from  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  potatoes  from  the  seed  by  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  books,  copied  from  English  writers, 
that  the  tubers  first  obtained  were  very  small,  and 
required  several  years  of  cultivation  before  their 
quality  could  be  ascertained.  Mr.  Breese,  who 
was  the  fortunate  originator  of  the  Early  Rose,  and 
has  had  much  experience  in  raising  seedlings,  in¬ 
formed  us  that  he  treated  the  potato  seeds  just  as 
he  did  those  of  the  tomato,  sowing  the  seeds  in  the 
same  manner,  and  setting  out  the  plants  at  the 
same  time.  If  a  seedling  did  not  at  the  end  of  the 
first  season  show  some  tubers  of  an  eatable  size,  he 
did  not  bother  with  it  any  farther.  Some  seedsmen 
offer  potato  seeds,  but  unless  it  is  known  what  va¬ 
riety  produced  them,  we  should  prefer  to  wait  and 
secure  seed  next  fall  from  known  varieties,  and 
thus  be  sure  of  the  pedigree  of  the  seedlings. 


The  Sunflower  as  an  Oil  Plant. 

Inquiries  have  recently  been  made  of  us  concern¬ 
ing  the  cultivation  of  the  Sunflower  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil  contained  in  its  seeds.  The 
sunflower  as  an  oil  plant  is  sparingly  cultivated  in 
France,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  Southern  Rus¬ 
sia.  In  this  country,  aside  from  Castor  Oil  and 
Linseed  very  little  has  been  done  in  cultivating  oil¬ 
bearing  plants.  We  have  now  less  need  of  culti¬ 
vating  them  than  formerly,  as  the  products  of  pe¬ 
troleum  afford  a  wonderfully  cheap  illuminating 
oil,  while  oil  for  other  uses  is  obtained  cheaply 
from  cotton  seeds,  formerly  a  waste  product. 


Abroad  the  sunflower  is  not  regarded  with  much  fa¬ 
vor  as  an  oil-bearing  plant,  as  the  yield  is  only  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  seeds,  while 
cotton  seed  (hulled)  yields  fifty  per  cent.  The 
ashes  of  the  sunflower  stem  contain  a  very  large 
amount  of  potash,  showing  that  the  crop  draws  very 
heavily  upon  the  soil  for  one  of  its  most  valuable 
plant  constituents  and  would  soon  impoverish  it. 


Porming  a  Tree  Top. 

W.  D.  BOYNTON. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  young  trees 
start  out  with  a  well-formed  top.  They  are  to  stand 
as  monuments  of  the  cultivator’s  work,  perhaps 
for  centuries  after  his  hands  have  ceased  to  toil. 

They  may  be  living  green 
memorials  of  work  well  done, 
or  unsightly  objects  of  man’s 
neglect  and  abuse.  Their  use¬ 
fulness  depends  altogether 
upon  this  early  training.  Low, 
broad  tops  for  fruit  trees  are 
especially  desirable,  and  they 
very  seldom  attain  them,  un¬ 
less  trained  with  this  object  in 
view.  Until  young  trees  are 
finally  placed  in  the  orchard, 
the  treatment  and  way  of 
handling  tends  to  draw  the 
limbs  up  near  the  trunk,  and 
unless  this  is  counteracted, 
they  assume  an  almost  ver- 
j'jg_  tical  growth,  giving  the  tree 

a  narrow  and  contracted  ap¬ 
pearance.  Such  trees  are  usually  unfmitful, 
and  not  at  all  convenient  for  gathering  the  fruit. 
Close  contact  and  rapid  growth  in  the  nursery 
causes  the  limbs  to  grow  up,  and  when  removed 
they  are  tied  in  the  smallest  possible  bundles,  and 
drawn  together  in  a  little  knot  at  the  top.  Per¬ 
haps  alter  remaining  there  for  a  week  or  two,  they 
are  untied  and  buried  for  the  winter,  the  tops 
being  pressed  together  unnaturally  five  for  or  six 
mouths.  After  all  this  perversion  some  even  claim 
that  any  after-training  is  unnecessary  and  injurious, 
as  they  will  naturally  take  that  form  best  adapted 
to  their  location  and  its  conditions.  If  the  form 
had  not  been  artificially  molded,  we  could  more  read- 


Fig.  2.— TREE  IN  TRAINING. 


ily  allow  nature  to  execute  her  own  designs  ;  but 
when  nature’s  functions  are  usurped,  we  must 
carry  on  the  work  to  completion  ;  the  contracted 
top  must  be  brought  back  into  a  natural  shape, 
if  we  would  have  a  thoroughly  fruitful  tree. 

Figure  1  represents  a  tree  as  it  usually  comes 
from  the  nursery.  The  trunk  is  not  at  all  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  narrow  top,  but  is  left  exposed  to  wind 
and  sun,  which  work  such  havoc  in  the  alternating 
weather  of  our  Northern  winters.  Figure  2  shows 
an  arrangement  for  bringing  the  limbs  into  proper 
position.  The  frame  is  made  by  driving  four  posts 
three  feet  apart  at  the  ground,  and  five  feet  at  the 
top,  their  hight  corresponding  to  that  of  the  tree. 
The  cross  strips  can  be  cut  from  batten  stuff  or 
any  odd  pieces  on  h.and.  One  strip  around  will 
do,  but  two  or  more  increase  the  solidity  and  dura¬ 
bility,  and  better  protect  trees  from  large  animals. 
Tarred  rope  or  cord  is  best  for  tying  the  limbs 
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■down,  attaching  them  with  broad  strips  of  cloth 
to  avoid  injuring  the  baric  or  contracting  the 
growth.  Let  the  limbs  be  drawn  down  gradually, 
-a  little  at  a  time,  through  the  growing  season. 


An  Insect  Enemy  of  Emit  Trees. 

Next  to  the  quince  borer  we  have  found  the  cat- 
cerpillar  of  the  Handmaid  Moth  {Batana  ministra) 


the  most  destructive.  It  is  often  found  on  apple 
and  cherry  trees,  as  well  as  on  the  quince.  Entire 
ibranches  of  large  trees,  and  even  whole  trees,  if 
small,  are  rapidly  stripped  of  all  their  leaves.  The 
moth  fastens  its  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf 
in  rows  (fig.  1),  selecting  leaves  near  the  ends  of  the 


Eig.  2. — ^BEFORE  THE  Fig.  3. — BEFORE  THE 

FIRST  MOULT.  SECOND  MOULT. 

twigs  where  the  foliage  is  tender.  Each  group  of 
eggs  contains  about  a  hundred.  They  hatch  from 
the  latter  part  of  July  until  late  in  August,  varying 
somewhat  with  the  seasons.  When  young  they  eat 
only  the  pulp,  dissecting  it  very  carefully  from  the 
veins.  In  a  few  days  they  are  able  to  eat  the  whole 
leaf;  and  w'hen  nearly  grown  they  sweep  every¬ 
thing  before  them.  They  feed  gregariously,  side 
by  side  in  solid  phalanx  along  the  twigs  and 
branches,  resting  between  meals  in  the  same  order. 
In  repose  each  holds  its  head  and  tail  up  in  the 
air,  or  recurved  over  the  body.  When  touched  or 
otherwise  disturbed  they  throw  their  heads  spite¬ 
fully  from  side  to  side,  at  the  same  time  jerking 
their  tails  and  bending  their  bodies  until  their  ex¬ 
tremities  nearl3'  meet.  Their  bodies  are  sparselj'  cov- 
■ered  with  long  and  soft  whitish  or  light  gray  hairs. 

Up  to  the  first  moult  tliej'  are  brown,  striped 
with  white,  growing  darker  with  age,  and  are 
marked  more  distinctly 
®^ch  successive 

they  are  distinctly 
Eig.  4. — BEFORE  THE  Striped  with  bright  yel- 
THiRD  MOULT.  low  and  black  (fig.  6). 

The  head  is  proportion¬ 
ally  large  and  black.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  with 
a  spot  on  the  top  of  the  first  ring.  A  black  stripe 
runs  along  the  back,  and  three  black  stripes  alter¬ 
nate  with  fcjur  yellow  ones  on  each  side.  The 
whole  length  is  one  and  three-fourths  to  two  and  a 
quarter  inches.  The  legs  are  a  dull  orange-yellow, 
three  pairs  under  the  rings  next  to  the  head,  then 


Eig.  5. — ^BEFORE  THE  FOURTH  MOULT. 

■two  rings  without  legs  ;  next  four  pairs  under  as 
many  rings  ;  and  then  two  rings  for  the  tail  with¬ 
out  legs. 

When  young  they  often  drop  from  the  leaves,  if 


Fig.  6. — AFTER  THE  FOURTH  MOUXT. 


"disturbed,  and  hang  suspended  by  a  fine  silken 
•thread.  In  about  five  weeks  they  mature ;  and, 
■when  ready  for  their  transformation,  the  whole 
lirood  leave  the  tree  in  a  single  night,  burrow  three 


or  four  inches  in  the  earth,  draw  in  at  the  ends  and 
enlarge  in  the  middle  until  in  a  single  day  they  cast 
off  their  skins  and  become  chrysalids  (fig.  7)  with¬ 
out  making  cocoons.  They  remain  in  this  state 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  ^ 

next  July,  when  they  come 
out  as  perfect  moths.  The 

moth  measures  from  one  „ 

,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  Fig.  7.— CHRYSALIS, 

and  three-quarters  to  two  ^ 

and  a  half  inches.  In  some  points  the  sexes  differ. 
In  the  male,  the  anteunse  have  two  rows  of  fringe 
beneath,  with  very  short  hairs  nearly  to  the  tips  .In 
the  female,  the  antennae  are  bare.  She  is  larger 
than  the  male.  Their  color  is  a  light  brown.  The 
head,  and  a  large  square  spot  on  the  thorax,  are 
dark  chestnut  brown. 

The  hairs  on  this  spot 
can  be  raised  up  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of 
crest.  The  fore  wings 
are  slightly  notched 
on  their  hinder  mar¬ 
gin,  with  four  dark 
transverse  lines  in  the 

males,  and  often  five  in  the  females,  with  one  or 
two  dark  brown  spots  near  the  middle ;  and  a 
short,  oblique,  dark  line  near  the  tips.  One,  and 
sometimes  both,  dark  spots  are  wanting  on  the 
forewings  of  the  males.  In  repose,  the  forelegs  are 
always  stretched  out  before  the  body.  It  is  very 
important  to  destroy  these  moths  before  they  la}’ 
their  eggs  on  the  leaves  ;  and  if  the  broods  are 
hatched  and  commence  eating  the  loaves,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  in  destroying  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  have  once  seen  a  pair  of  files  a  little 
larger  than  the  common  house-lly  (tig.  8j,  busy 


Fig.  8. — PARASITIC  FLY. 


that  come  with  each  spring,  we  give  a  few  points 
that  should  be  observed  in  successful  lawn  making. 

The  Ground. — The  lawn  is  to  be  permanent,  and 
as  several  crops  of  grass  are  to  be  taken  each  year, 
the  most  important  part  of  lawn-making,  is  the 
preparation  of  the  soil.  A  small  lawn  should  be 
perfectly  level,  but  if  it  is  several  acres  in  extent, 
a  gently  undulating  surface  is  desirable.  Drainage 
being  secured,  the  soil  should  be  prepared  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  if  fora  garden.  This  means  deep  work¬ 
ing,  fine  tilth,  and  as  much  well  decomposed  ma¬ 
nure  as  can  be  spared.  After  thorough  harrow- 
ings,  the  surface  is  to  be  finished  with  rakes,  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  stones  that  these  will  take  off.  If 
there  is  no  use  for  the  stones  dig  holes,  and  bury 
them  in  the  soil  of  the  lawn. 

Turfing  the  Lawn. — If  good  sods,  from  a  well 
cropped  pasture,  a  common,  or  the  road-side  are  to 
be  had,  it  is  better  to  turf  a  small  grass-plot  than 
to  sow  seeds.  Sods  are  to  be  cut  a  foot  wide, 
using  a  board  as  guide,  and  a  s^iade  ground  sharp 
to  cut  with.  The  sods  may  be  made  into  rolls  as 
large  as  can  be  handled,  and  laid  down  veiy  raindly. 
Before  laying  the  sods  the  surface  should  be  made 
firm  by  rolling,  or  by  beating  it  with  a  pounder 
made  of  a  piece  of  plank.  In  laying  the  turf,  bring 
the  edges  in  close  contact,  fill  u}!  the  vacancies 
with  bits  of  the  sods,  and  if  the  edges  do  not  fit 
closely,  fill  all  openings  with  fine  soil.  After  it  is 
laid,  beat  the  sod  down  firmly  with  the  pounder, 
or  back  of  the  spade.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  give  a 
copious  watering  every  few  da}’s  until  rain  falls. 

Grass  Seed— What  Kinds  ?—Mqny  years  ago 
we  paid  a  high  price  for  “French  Lawn  Mixture,” 
which  claimed  to  be  the  mixture  used  in  the  lawns 


THE  JERSEY  RED  OR  DUROC  PIG. — {See  JMge  IXQ.) 


stinging  the  full-grown  caterpillar.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  will  aid  in  recognizing  the  caterpillars  in  all 
the  stages  of  their  life  history  and  so  help  to  more 
effectually  destroy  them.  Figures  2,  3  and  4,  show 
the  caterpillar  before  the  first,  second  and  third 
moults,  respectively,  figures  5  and  6  before  and 
after  the  fourth  moult,  when  ready  to  change. 


The  Lawn,  and  How  to  Make  It. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  much  may  be  ex¬ 
pended  upon  trees  and  shrubs  to  ornament  the 
ground — by  which  we  mean  a  large  pleasure 
ground,  or  a  small  front  yard — if  these  are  not  set 
off  by  a  fine  turf,  the  effect  will  be  lost.  In  all  im¬ 
provement,  whether  of  a  village  front  yard,  or  a 
home  park,  the  groundwork  should  be  grass.  It 
has  been  well  said,  that  the  lawn  is,  outside,  what  a 
carpet  is  within  the  house,  the  setting  which  im¬ 
proves  all  the  rest.  The  lawn  is  not  merely  a  small 
meadow  near  the  house,  to  be  mown  for  hay.  It  is 
a  piece  of  grass  given  up  to  ornamentation  solely, 
and  should  be  made  and  maintained  with  no  other 
object  in  view.  To  answer  the  numerous  inquiries 


about  Paris.  This  was  such  an  utter  failure,  that 
we  have  not  tried  any  so-called  “lawn-grass” 
since.  What  is  known  as  the  “  Central  Park  Mix¬ 
ture,”  is  recommended  by  good  autliorities,  but  we 
have  not  tried  it,  beingcontent  with  one  kind  of 
grass,  with  a  little  White  Clover,  say  a  quart  of 
white  clover  seed  to  the  bushel  of  grass  seed.  For 
light  soils,  Ked-top — especially  the  variety  called 
Rhode  Island  Bent,  with  the  clover,  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  turf.  For  strong  soils,  especially  those  iu 
a  lime-stone  localitj’,  June-grass,  or  as  it  is  more 
generally  called,  Kentucky  Blue-grass,  is  best. 
This  with  the  White  Clover,  will  make  a  perfect 
lawn.  Several  of  the  grasses  so  desirable  iu  the 
lawns  iu  England,  perish  under  our  hot  suiis. 

How  Much  Seed  ?— Sowhng. — Grass-seed  varies 
so  much  iu  quality,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
different  authors  recommend  from  two  to  eight 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Two  or  three  bushels 
are  enough  if  the  seed  is  good,  and  the  larger 
amount  is  hardly  sufficient  if  the  seed  is  largely 
chaff.  Blue-grass  seed  is  often  excellent,  and 
again  so  poor,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  good 
seed  among  the  chaff.  The  price  is  variable. 
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Farm  Fencing. 


Fences  are  a  necessity,  and  nothing  detracts  more 
from  the  looks  of  a  farm  than  a  poor  fence,  espec¬ 
ially  a  neglected  zigzag  or  “snake”  one,  with  its  cor¬ 
ners  a  mass  of  weeds  or  litter.  In  man}^  of  these 
there  is  abundant  material  to  make  a  good  straight 
fence.  A  good  deal  of  the  work  can  be  clone  in 
winter  or  early  spring  days,  and  on  rainy  ones. 
Figure  1  shows  a  portable  “Fence  Jack,”  very 
useful  on  wet  land  where  posts  heave,  around 
stacks,  and  for  general  fencing.  It  can  be  made 
of  pieces  of  rails  or  poles,  or  any  lasting  timber;  the 
pieces  are  from  five  to  six  feet  long.  A  short 
foot  piece  is  first  shaped,  and  then  fastened 
on  with  five  or  six  inch  nails  as  required  by 
the  size  of  the  pieces.  The  mode  of  laying  in 


Figs.  1. — FENCE  JACK  AND  ITS  USE. 


the  running  rails  or  poles,  is  shown  in  figure  1. 
The  feet  of  the  jack  rests  on  the  soil,  but  sink 
into  it  a  little,  giving  firmness.  I  have  this  in 
practical  use,  and  find  it  very  serviceable. 

Figure  2  is  a  fence  made  of  either  sawed  stuff,  or 
of  raiis  or  poles,  having  their  ends  flattened  and 
bored.  An  iron  rod  or  piece  of  gas-pipe,  anywhere 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  run 
through  the  holes,  and  down  through  a  base  block 
into  the  ground  as  far  as  necessary.  A  round 
stick  of  tough  durable  wood,  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  will  answer.  The  size  of  this  rod  and  its 
strength  wiil  depend  upon  the  amount  of  zigzag 
that  is  given  to  the  lengths.  If  the  corners  are  one 
foot  on  each  side  of  a  central  line,  the  fence  firmiy 
held  together  by  the  rods,  will  in  effect  stand  on  a 
two  feet  wide  base.  Less  than  this  would  per¬ 


Fig.  2. — FENCE  FASTENED  BT  BODS. 


haps  sometimes  answer,  and  there  are  no  sharp 
corners,  or  deep  recesses  for  rubbish. 

Figure  3  is  a  fence  in  which  round  poles  or  small 
rails  are  combined  with  barbed  wire,  the  for¬ 
mer  used  both  for  part  of  the  fence,  and  to  be  seen 
by  animals  that  would  otherwise  run  against  the 


Fig.  3.— FENCE  OF  SEATS  AND  WIEE. 

wires.  The  ends  of  the  rails  are  rounded  to  fit  into 
two  to  three  inch  auger  holes,  bored  either  through 
the  posts,  or  two  to  three  inches  deep  on  each  side. 


Eails  or  poles  too  small  for  other  purposes,  may 
be  used  for  such  a  fence. 

Figure  4  is  designed  for  a  wind-break  fence.  For 
the  temporary  fence,  two  or  more  wires  piain  or 
barbed  are  used,  and’  along  these,  a  foot  apart  or 
so,  wHlow  cuttings  sharpened,  are  set  in  line,  and 
cut  off  to  uniform  bight.  The  larger  these  are  the 
better,  even  to  two  or  three  inches  diameter.  This 
form  is  more  especially  for  wet  soils,  where  any 
willows  flourish  well.  They  will  soon  sprout,  fill 
the  space,  and  form  a  live  fence.  I  have  seen  white 
willow  growing  weil  on  dry  soil.  J.  Baetlett. 


A  Crop  of  Early  Potatoes. 

Of  course,  to  have  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  we 
must  have  an  early  kind.  There  are  now  so  many 
varieties,  each  claimed  to  be  a  day  or  tvvo  earlier 
than  any  other,  that  we  do  not  venture  to  say 
which  is  the  very  earliest.  Our  own  planting  will 
be,  as  it  has  been  for  several  years  past,  of  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  the  Early  Rose  for  the 
main  reliance.  We  usually  try,  in  comparison  with 
these  several  new  varieties  for  which  claims  are 
made.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  kinds 
some  days  earlier,  but  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  as 
good  as  a  potato  can  be,  is  productive  and  of  even 
size.  The  Eariy  Rose  has,  been  surpassed  in  earli¬ 
ness,  bpt  we  doubt  if  in  the  general  combination 
of  good  qualities.  It  is  an  excelient  standard  with 
which  to  compare  new-comers.  We  plant  it  in 
part  in  acknowledgment  of  the  great  good  it  has 
done.  Those  who  can  recollect  the  gloom  which 
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Fig.  4. — WIND-BEEAK  FENCE. 


hung  over  the  potato  prospects  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  change  came  with  the  advent  of  the 
Early  Rose,  will  understand  this  feeling.  Potato 
culture  took  a  sharp  turn  for  the  better,  and  the 
Early  Rose  was  the  leader  in  a  long  procession  of 
new  and  excellent  varieties.  Whatever  early  pota¬ 
toes  we  may  plant,  we  may  make  them  earlier  by 
proper  treatment  of  the  seed.  A  potato  is  only  an 
underground  stem,  and  when  we  cut  it  into  sets, 
we  only  make  what  corresponds  to  cuttings  of  or¬ 
dinary  above-ground  stems.  .  It  is  found  if  the 
tuber,  the  potato,  be  brought  into  the  condition  of 
an  ordinary  stem  its  buds,  the  eyes,  push  sooner 
and  are  more  vigorous.  On  the  Island  of  Jersey 
early  potatoes  for  the  London  market  are  an  im¬ 
portant  crop.  The  preparation  of  the  seed  for  the 
next  year  is  commenced  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  dug. 
Shallow  boxes  are  provided,  two  feet  long  by  one 
foot  wide,  with  sides  two  inches  high.  At  each 
end  is  a  frame  work  made  of  two  corner  posts 
seven  inches  high  with  a  cross  strip  at  the  top. 
These  end  frames  allow  the  boxes  to  be  stacked 
upon  one  another  and  leave  plenty  of  room  for  air 
and  light.  The  potatoes  for  seed  are  set  close  to¬ 
gether  in  these  boxes,  “  seed  end”  up,  and  left  out 
of  doors  in  any  convenient  place  with  full  exposure 
to  the  light.  After  a  while  the  potatoes  become 
thoroughly  green,  and  a  few  short,  thick  sprouts 
are  formed.  When  the  weather  becomes  eooi  the 
boxes  are  taken  in  and  stored  where  they  will  not 
be  frozen.  At  planting  time  these  iiotatoes  are 
set  upright  in  the  furrow  ;  being  well  provided 
with  sprouts  that  have  only  to  continue  their 
growth,  much  time  is  gained.  It  is  worth  while  to 
try  the  experiment,  even  as  late  as  this,  and  expose 
the  seed  potatoes  to  light  and  heat.  In  the  Island 
of  Jersey  whole  potatoes  are  planted,  but  it  would 
be  well  to  try  cutting  the  seed,  leaving  one  or  two 
sprouts  to  each  piece,  taking  care  not  to  break  them. 


A  Questionable  Elessing. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  the  Naturalist,  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  “  Longman’s  Magazine,”  makes  a  plea  for 
the  mole.  He  cites  evidence  to  show  that  this- 
commonly  considered  pest  is  in  reality  a  blessing 
to  farmer  and  gardener,  in  destroying  worms,, 
larvae,  pupae,  and  ground  insects  ;  in  aerating  and 
draining  the  soil  with  his  burrow ;  in  lifting  the- 
under-soil  to  top-dress  the  surface-soil,  etc.,  etc. 
By  the  same  reasoning,  as  every  creature  has  it& 
uses,  not  one  shouid  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  pious 
Brahmin  who  never  kills  beast,  bird,  or  insect,  is 
sensible  and  humane.  But  this  parity  of  reasoning 
is  a  poor  consolation  to  a  man  stung  by  a  wasp, 
bitten  by  a  snake,  or  devoured  by  a  tiger  ;  and  the 
humanities  are  quite  wasted  where  they  are  in  di¬ 
rect  antagonism  to  man’s  economies,  comforts,  and 
necessities.  The  question  is  one  of  compensation, 
certainly,  so  far  as  the  mole  is  concerned.  If,  like 
tlie  crow,  he  only  did  a  very  little  harm  to  a  great 
deal  of  good,  no  farmer  or  gardener  would  anathe¬ 
matize  him  ;  but,  to  see  ail  my  lawns  and  terraces 
so  completely  burrowed  and  aerated  as  to  be  seamed 
with  lines  of  dead  grass  ;  to,  have  my  rose-borders 
honey  combed  with  tunnels  that  kill  the  growth  of 
the  now  vigorous  plants ;  to  have  my  garden  so 
ridged  as  to  destroy  the  peas,  beans,  and  beets,  as 
elTeetually  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  under  the  rows  ; 
to  have  rod  upon  rod  of  the  choicest  strawberries 
lifted  from  the  ground — all  this  makes  me  think, 
the  benefactions  of  the  mole  are  of  the  non  sequitur 
order.  The  richer  the  land,  the  more  worms ;  so 
the  penalty  we  pay  for  free  manuring  is — moles. 
Once  in  the  soil,  by  natural  selection  and  survival 
of  the  toughest,  he  stays,  and  woe  to  the  succulent 
and  savory  products  of  that  field  or  garden  where 
the  mole  has  his  habitat.  And,  as  the  increase  of 
this  benefactor  is  in  proportion  to  his  undisturbed 
occupancy,  the  alternative  soon  is — root  out  the 
benefactor,  or  abandon  the  soil.  Mr.  Wood  would 
have  the  mole  remain  to  root  out  the  grubs,  but  I 
much  prefer  the  grubs  to  the  moles;  so  the  order 
on  my  place  is  to  “  turn  the  rascals  out,”  to  kill 
and  destroy  by  every  means  possible. 

And  here  let  me  add — what  a  delusion  and  a 
snare  are  the  patent  mole-traps  now  on  the  market. 
With  me  not  one  is  effective.  If  one  does  occa¬ 
sionally  jiin  a  mole  in  its  run,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  provok- 
ingly  inefficient.  My  remedy  is — poison.  I  taint  a 
bit  of  raw  beef  with  Fowier’s  solution  of  arsenic, 
carefully  uncoverthe  run,  drop  in  the  beef,  re-cover 
the  opening  with  a  board,  and  the  work  is  done. 

O.  G.  V. 


Spring  Work  Around  the  House. 

The  first  work  will  be  to  repair  the  damage  of 
winter.  If  storms  or  accumulations  of  snow  have 
broken  the  branches  of  any  trees,  the  broken  limb 
should  be  cut  back  to  the  trunk,  and  the  wound 
covered  with  paint  or  graltiug-wax.  Improve¬ 
ments  and  alterations  should  have  been  well  con¬ 
sidered  during  the  leisure  of  winter,  and  be  ready 
to  be  executed  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  open.  New 
roads  and  paths  should  only  be  made  where  they 
are  needed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  cut  up  the  ground 
with  useless  paths  ;  they  look  very  pretty  “  serpen¬ 
tining  ”  on  a  plan,  but  cost  a  deal  of  work  to  keep 
in  order.  Thorough  work  is  required  on  all  walks 
and  drives.  Neither  can  be  made  permanent  with¬ 
out  a  good  foundation.  Where  stones  are  at  hand, 
excavate  the  bed  and  throw  in  the  largest  stones 
first,  adding  the  smaller  ones  above,  and  finish  with 
gravel.  In  localities  where  there  are  neither  stones 
nor  gravel,  coal  ashes  is  the  best  material  ;  spread 
the  ashes  upon  the  surface,  adding  a  little  soil  to 
make  it  bind,  and  form  a  compact,  hard  surface. 
AVhiie  flower  beds  are  greatly  improved  by  being 
framed  in  the  green  of  the  lawn,  the  lawn  is  by  no 
means  improved  by  being  cut  up  too  much  by 
flower-beds.  If  one  or  the  other  is  to  be  in  excess, 
let  it  be  the  turf.  Plant  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  early,  and  cut  back  the  top  in  proportion  to- 
the  loss  of  roots.  Maple,  elm,  and  other  trees. 
from  the  woods,  lose  their  fibrous  roots  to  such  au. 
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extent,  that  they  are  quite  sure  to  die  if  planted 
with  their  entire  heads.  If  these  trees  are  made 
into  bare  poles,  cuttino-  off  every  branch,  they  will 
be  quite  sure  to  live,  and  will  form  a  new  head  in  a 
very  few  years.  Laurel  or  Kalmia,  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  broad-leaved  ever<>-reens,  is  regarded  as 
very  difficult  to  transplant.  If  every  branch  is  re¬ 
moved  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  so  that  not  a 
leafy  twig  remains,  it  is  quite  sure  to  succeed. 


Let  Us  Have  More  Stocks. 

By  “stocks,”  we  do  not  refer  to  those  of  Wall 
street,  but  to  those  charming  flowers  which  were 
among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  flower  garden  a 
lew  generations  ago.  The  more  recent  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  and  other  more  showy  introductions, 
have  crowded  aside  the  Stocks,  the  Wall-flowers, 
the  Daffy-do wn-dillies,  and  other  old-fashioned  fra¬ 
grant  flowers.  We  wish  that  our  horticultural  so¬ 
cieties  would  otter  premiums  for  Stocks.  They 
offer  prizes  for  Orchids,  which  can  only  be  grown 
by  the  wealthy,  and  offer  no  prizes  for  Stocks  and 
other  flowers  which  every  one  can  grow — those 
dear  old  favorites,  which  bring  to  us  the  odors 
that  delighted  the  garden-lovers  of  former  genera¬ 
tions.  The  “  Stocks,”  as  they  are  now  called,  were 
the  “  Stock  gllliflowers,”  or  “  gillies,”  of  the  older 
gardens.  They  were  favorite  flowers  with  that  ec¬ 
centric  statesman,  William  Cobbett,  who,  during 
his  sojourn  on  Long  Island,  took  much  pleasure  in 
cultivating  them.  He  writes  :  “If  I  were  to  choose 
amongst  all  the  biennials  and  annuals,  I  should 
certainly  choose  the  Stock.  Elegant  leaf,  elegant 
plant,  beautiful,  showy  and  most  fragrant  flower.” 
The  Stock  has  not  changed  since  Cobbett  thus 
praised  it,  and  we  know  of  no  flower  more  worthy 
of  attention.  There  are  several  kinds  of  stocks, 
but  the  so-called  “Ten  Weeks  Stock,”  is  the  kind 
we  have  in  mind.  A  packet  of  mixed  seed  will 
make  a  great  variety,  but  those  who  are  willing  to 
pay  for  them  can  get  separate  colors.  The  flowers 
may  be  had  much  earlier  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  a 
window  box,  and  when  an  inch  or  so  high,  trans¬ 
planting  them  to  another  box.  When  the  weather 
becomes  settled,  plant  them  out  in  the  garden,  set¬ 
ting  a  foot  apart  each  way.  To  get  a  fair  share 
•of  double  flowers,  make  the  ground  very  rich. 
But  let  us  by  all  means  have  more  Stocks. 


Root-Grafting  of  Shrubs. 

Sometimes  a  shrub  is  found  to  be  difficult  to 
propagate  b}'^  cuttings  of  either  the  old  wood  or  of 
unripe  shoots.  When 
other  means  fail,  root¬ 
grafting  will  usually  suc¬ 
ceed.  A  fragment  of  root 
is  taken  as  a  stock,  and 
the  cutting  is  inserted  as 
shown  in  the  engraving. 
If  the  root  is  large  enough, 
cleft-grafting  maybe  prac¬ 
tised,  or  if  the  stock  is  too 
small  for  that,  the  cion 
may  be  attached  by  whip¬ 
grafting.  Root-grafting  is 
veiy  useful  with  those  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  grape  which 

GRAFTING  ON  ROOT. 

tings,  such  as  Norton’s  Virginia,  and  related  kinds. 


The  Time  for  Grafting. — Those  grafters  who 
go  about  the  country  grafting  old  orchards  desire 
to  make  their  season  as  long  as  possible,  and  they 
extend  it  at  both  ends.  In  February  they  claim, 
“  the  earlier  the  better,”  and  in  May  And  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  preferring  to  set  grafts  as  late  as  possible.. 
We  would  answer  several  inquirers  by  saying  that 
we  have  always  bad  the  best  success  with  grafts 
set  just  as  the  buds  on  the  stock  were  swelling. 
A  cion  inserted  in  February  is  exposed  to  the  dry¬ 
ing  winds  of  early  spring.  Until  vegetation  com¬ 
mences  in  the  stock  this  loss  of  moisture  by  the 
cion  cannot  be  made  up.  A  great  many  grafts  are 


lost  in  this  manner,  they  actually  perish  in  the  cold 
dry  winds.  If  obliged  to  choose  between  grafting 
in  the  end  of  winter  and  when  the  trees  were  in  full 
bloom,  we  should  prefer  the  latter  time  for  the 
operation  for  all  fruit  trees  save  cherries  and  plums. 


Spring  and  Summer  Chicken  Coops. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Woodhull,  Barnesville,  Ga.,  sends  us  a 
sketch  of  his  chicken  cooiJ  (fig.  1)  for  chickens  in 
spring.  A  frame  is  made  of  two  by  four-inch  light 
stuff  for  rafters,  spreading  two  and  a  half  feet  at 
the  bottom.  The  ends  and  rear  are  boarded,  and 
the  front  has  a  foot-wide  board  at  the  top,  with 
slats  two  and  a  half  feet  long  covering  the  lower 
one  and  a  half  foot.  The  slatted  side  is  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  sun,  ^  but  from  it  in  very  warm  or  hot 
weather.  We  add  sketches  made  from  a  variety 
of  other  forms  which  we  have  seen  at  various  times 
in  different  places.  Figure  2  consists  of  boards 
two  feet  wide  running  a  little  over  two  similar 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

boards  on  the  other  side  to  shed  rain.  The  rear  is 
boarded,  and  the  front  also  about  one-third  the 
way  down  ;  the  rest  has  lath  nailed  across  at 
proper  distances.  A  narrow  cleat  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  top  holds  each  pair  of  side  boards  to¬ 
gether.  They  should  fit  closely,  or  be  tongued  and 
grooved  or  battened  to  shed  water.  This  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  fig.  1,  as  rains  will  drive  in  less.  It  is 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

quickly  cut  and  nailed  together  without  any  frame. 
The  engravings  show  different  methods  of  closing 
and  slatting  the  fronts.  Fig.  6  is  similar  to  fig.  2, 
but  is  boarded  at  the  lower  front  corners,  and  a 
hinged  cover,  shown  turned  up,  is  let  down  during 
very  cold  nights,  and  in  storms.  The  hinges  may 
be  bits  of  leather.  The  size  in  all  these  forms  will 
depend  upon  the  breed,  or  size  of  the  hen,  and 
room  required.  When  skunks  are  troublesome,  a 
bottom  board  will  be  needed,  and  strong  slats. 
For  ordinary  use  common  lath  will  answer.  An 
hour’s  work  will  make  almost  any  of  these  forms. 


The  Back- Yard. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  one  that  the  back-yard 
is  the  true  criterion  of  the  refinement  of  the  house- 
dwellers.  So  many  things  drift  around  to  the 
back-yard,  and  in  such  a  free  and  easj'  way  find  a 
lodging  there  that  it  requires  a  sliarp  eye  and  skill¬ 
ful  hand  to  keep  this  place  in  trim.  Not  only 
must  all  useless  and  uncomely  rubbish  be  carefully 
kept  down  for  appearance  sake,  but  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  back-yard  needs  careful  looking  after. 
If  your  home  is  in  the  country  the  impure  water 
from  house  and  kitchen,  and  wash  tub,  should 
never  be  poured  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  near 
the  house.  This  is  a  vexatious  point,  especially  if 
one  keeps  a  servant.  The  average  domestic  be¬ 
lieves  and  stoutly  maintains  it  by  her  works,  that 
water  of  any  description  is  properly  disposed  of 
when  emptied  on  the  ground,  the  nearer  the  house 
the  better.  “  But  in  cold  weather  may  we  not  ?” 
asks  my  friend.  Nature  works  while  you  sleep, 
and  while  the  earth  is  frozen,  and  if  you  give  her 
foul  materials  to  work  with  her  mysterious  chem¬ 
istry  is  almost  sure  to  evolve  something  which  in 
the  coming  bright  spring  days,  or  languid  summer¬ 
time  may  smite  you,  or  some  of  your  household, 
down  to  sick  beds.  The  pails  of  soiled  wash  water 
and  soapsuds  emptied  too  near  your  dwelling  week 
after  week,  may  not  be  remembered,  but  in  the 
shape  of  miasma,  or  tainted  drinking  water,  will, 
like  “  curses  have  come  home  to  roost.”  In  my  own 


back-yard — out  of  sight  of  the  house — we  have  a 
homely  reservoir,  and  deodorizer  in  the  shape  of  a 
pile  of  ashes. — A  hollow  in  the  middle  receives  all 
slopwater  ;  impurities  of  which  are  absorbed  by  a 
daily  covering  of  ashes  from  the  house  fires,  and 
an  occasional  sprinkling  of  lime.  In  due  time  the 
whole  pile  becomes  a  fertilizer  for  the  garden. 

An  authority  in  domestic  matters  tells  us  if  we 
“  take  care  of  the  back-yard,  the  front  will  take 
care  of  itself and  the  longer  the  writer  keeps 
house  the  more  ready  is  she  to  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  saying.  Lucy  F. 


Garden  Trellises  for  Vines. 

been  e.  kbxford,  shiocton,  wis. 

A  honeysuckle  or  climbing  rose  needs  some  sup¬ 
port  to  dispiay  itself  to  the  best  advantage.  When, 
as  usual,  they  run  on  and  through  a  fixed  trellis,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  take  them  down  when  cold 
weather  comes,  and  I  do  not  grow  climbing  roses 
or  other  large  plants  of  like  habit  about  verandas, 
but  prefer  such  vines  as  the  clematis  or  Wistaria  for 
this,  because  of  their  more  graceful  habits  and 
greater  tractability.  Roses  and  honeysuckles,  and 
the  like,  are  more  satisfactory  on  the  lawn,  left 
to  their  natural  development,  having  only  a  cen¬ 
tral  support.  I  have  a  simple  trellis  in  use  which 
I  find  quite  satisfactory  for  lawn  and  garden. 
It  is  made  of  a  straight-grained  pine  board, 
slitted  into  thin  strips  as  in  fig.  1.  These  are  bent 
curving  outward  to  each  side,  and  held  apart  by 
tacking  one  or  more  thin  strips  across.  The  bottom 
part,  left  unslitted,  stands  between  two  side  stakes, 
and  an  iron  rod  passes  through  them  and  edgewise 
through  the  base  of  the  trellis.  It  is  kept  upright 
by  tying  the  bottom  post,  or  driving  one  or  two 
stakes  on  the  side  or  on  two  sides  of  the  bottom 
pieces.  By  unfastening  this,  the  trellis  will  turn 
down  on  the  rod. 

Another  plan  is  to  make  the  bottom  piece  longer 
and  run  through  two  iron  or  wooden  pins  as  in  fig. 
2.  A  simpler  way  still  for  a  smaller  trellis,  is  to 
leave  the  bottom  piece  longer,  fig.  3 ;  sharpen  it 
and  thrust  it  in  the  ground  with  no  side  stakes,  and 
if  desired  to  lower  it  remove  the  earth  from  one 
side,  if  it  can  not  be  drawn  up  without  breaking  the 
plant.  We  have  used  these  of  various  forms  and 
sizes,  from  a  foot  up  to  six  feet  high,  and  for  most 
plants  painting  them  dark  green.  They  are  on 
sale  at  most  horticultural  stores  and  some  others, 
but  may  be  easily  made  at  home,  and  this  can  be 
done  well  the  present  month,  to  have  them  In 
readiness.  The  main  thing  is  to  have  straight 
grained,  strong  wood,  so  that  when  sawed  into 
thin  strips  they  will  not  break  on  bending  out  to 
any  desired  curve  and  spread.  The  thickness  of 
the  strips  will  depend  upon  the  hight,  the  quality 
and  strength  of  wood  and  the  amount  of  vines  and 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


foliage  to  be  supported  against  strong  winds. 
A  very  pleasing  rustic  trellis  may  be  made  from 
the  top  of  a  red  cedar.  The  branches  should  be 
cut  back,  leaving  the  lowest  ones  eighteen  inches 
long,  the  others  gradually  shorter.  It  may  be  used 
with  the  bark  on,  but  will  last  longer  if  peeled 
and  receives  several  coats  of  crude  petroleum. 
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Editorial  Notes  on  the  Hoad, 


Among  tlie  Western.  Cattle  KancUes, 

RODE  all  (lay 
westward  from 
Chicago  with  Mr. 
- ,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Boston, 
Mass.  lie  had  not 
long  ago  been 
persnaded  to  take 
“a  flyer”  in  cat¬ 
tle,  and  his  few 
head  had  now  in¬ 
creased  to  thous¬ 
ands  on  the  wild 
lands  north  of  Kearney,  Neb.  The  entire  herd,  liowevei, 
had  just  been  sold  to  a  joint  stock  company  with  a 
wide  range  north  of  Cheyenne,  Myoming  flerritoiy. 
The  merchant  was  now  going  to  spend  his  three  weeks 
summer  vacation  in  accompanying  the  drive  from  Kear¬ 
ney  to  the  new  range,  wliere  the  cattle  were  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered.  His  young  wife  accompanied  him,  and  thorrght 
she  should  very  much  enjoy  the  novel  experience  of  go¬ 
ing  three  huudred  nriles  over  the  prairie  with  the  drivers 
and  herders,  riding  on 
horseback  during  the  day 
and  camping  in  a  covered 
wagon  at  night.  There  is 
nothing  more  enjoyable 
and  health -restoring  for 
miiristers,  collegians  and 
others  seeking  rest,  recu¬ 
peration  and  adventure  than 
to  join  one  of  the  summer 
cattle  drives.  They  can  go 
as  herders,  receiving  good 
wages,  or  as  guests,  which 
they  can  always  do  by  pay¬ 
ing  their  pro  rata  of  mess 
expenses,  and  supplying 
their  share  of  game  and 
trout.  To-day  it  is  antelope 
on  the  Big  Horn,  to-morrow 
magnifleent  trout  from  the 
Cache  Be  Poudre.  Every 
spring  herds  of  young  cattle 
are  purchased  in  Northern 
Utah  and  driven  eastward 
to  iVyoming  Territory. 

Cousolidatins  Cat¬ 
tle  Itauelies.  —  As  in 
railroads  and  other  enter¬ 
prises,  centralization  is  now 
a  great  feature  of  cattle 
raising.  The  work  of  con¬ 
solidating  ranches  is  rapid¬ 
ly  going  forward,  and 
whetlier  for  gain,  mutual 
protection,  or  what  not, 
many  of  the  ranchmen  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  (luite  willing  to 
sell  their  rights,  franchises, 
and  cattle,  to  corporations, 
receiving  their  pay  in  com. 
pany  stock.  A  companion 
of  the  writer  in  whilom  ex¬ 
peditions  through  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  has  sold  his 
ranche  and  cattle  “  on  the  Sweetwater,”  to  an  Engliah 
Company,  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  colossal 
Colorado  Cattle  Company  is  now  apparently  aiming  to 
absorb  the  ranches  and  cattle  lying  between  Denver  and 
the  Kansas  border.  Only  last  week  the  Company  paid  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  one  ranchman,  sixty  miles 
east  of  Denver.,  for  his  claims  and  cattle.  Mr.  Burnham, 
the  Land  Commissioner  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
recently  told  the  writer  that  he  had  just  received  a  prop¬ 
osition  from  the  manager  of  a  cattle  company,  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  remaining  unsold  land  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Grant,  fora  mammoth  range.  According  to  the  official 
report  just  made,  the  unsold  lands  amount  to  over  eight 
millions  of  acres— a  rather  good  sized  ranche  1 
University  men  and  under  graduates  still  dream  of  this 
to  them  charmed  life,  which  appears  to  possess  a  special 
fascination  for  educated  young  men.  I  have  encountered 
these  college  graduates,  now  turned  cattle  or  sheep 
raisers,  all  over  the  far  West,  from  iManitoba  on  the 
north,  to  New  Me.xico  on  the  south,  and  1  have  yet  to 
find  the  first  one  to  say  that  he  was  weary  of  the  life,  and 
desired  to  return  to  civilization.  Whether  collecting 
and  driving  two-year-olds  from  Minnesota,  through  D.a- 
kotato  the'’ Black  Hills,  or  tending  vast  herds  in  north¬ 
western  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  or  living  in  their 
”  shacks”  or'dug-outs  along  the  Little  Laramie,  or  gath¬ 
ering  in  their  mrssing  sheep  after  a  furious  snow  storm 


in  ihe  Kiowa  Valley,  or  loping  from  pasturage  to  pas¬ 
turage  with  their  gentle  flocks  in  the  more  sunny 
climes  of  south-western  Kansas  and  Southern  Colorado 
—  these  college  graduates  tell  you  that  they  are  happy. 
And  they  appear  to  be  so  in  their  cow-boy  costumes,  with 
their  simple  fare,  entire  freedom,  and  handsome  profits — 
that  is,  when  prolonged  winter  snows,  or  waterspouts, 
or  disease  do  not  decimate  the  herds  and  flocks. 

This  centralization  now  so  rapidly  going  on,  must  nec¬ 
essarily  barout  these  college  aspirants  for  ranch  life  and 
adventure.  As  the  cattle  and  sheep  now  become  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  hands  of  professionals,  they  will  want  to  con¬ 
duct  it  on  business  principles,  hiring  at  lower  wages 
regular  cow  boys,  and  so  monopolizing  the  laud  generally 
as  to  afford  little  show  for  eastern  boys,  who  now,  with 
a  few  cattle  or  sheep  are  their  own  masters,  and  come 
and  go  at  will.  Assuming  that  they  could  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  large  companies,  the  boys  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  become  mere  serving  men,  taking  orders  may  be 
from  rough,  unlettered  superintendents,  and  losing  their 
entire  independence.  The  whole  charm  of  the  life  would 
then  be  gone.  We  may  reasonably  conclude,  therefore, 
that  there  will  soon  be  an  end  to  leaving  college  for 
cattle  raising  on  the  plains. 

Ou  to  tbe  Froiit.— ’Twas  but  the  other  day— 
since  autumn  grains  were  harvested— we  rested  an  hour 


at  tile  prrdrie  home  of  an  old  A.in€ricciii  ^\.Qvlculi}tTist  sub¬ 
scriber  in  Western  Minnesota,  Lyon  County,  near  Mar¬ 
shall.  His  largo  farm  looked  prosperous,  and  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  Mr.  D - had  located  for  life  to  grow  up  and 

grow  old  with  tliis  new  country.  Now  comes  a  letter 
announcing  that  he  is  ag.ain  ou  the  move.  En  route,  he 
sends  the  address  of  the  new  home  to  which  he  is  jour¬ 
neying  with  family  and  flocks,  and  if  we  wish  to  shoot 
prairie  chickens  over  his  splendid  dogs  another  autumn, 
we  mustcome  on  to  far  away  Wasiiington  Territory.  I  am 
not  surprised,  for  he  evidently  belongs  to  the  class  of  , 
sturdy  pioneers  who  always  want  to  push  on  to  the  front. 
Of  them  it  is  figuratively  told  beyond  the  Missouri  that 
they  become  restless  if  a  neighbor  moves  in  within  five 
miles  of  them.  It  is  getting  too  crowded  1  They  must 
have  more  room  and  so  press  on  to  prairies  newl  While, 
of  course,  this  is  exaggerated,  there  is  a  large  class  of 
pioneers  who  abvays  want  to  be  in  the  advance,  and  so 
it  is  that  you  find  the  front  is  settled  with  people  from 
those  States  nearest  to  the  front.  Those  who  went  from 
Ohio  to  Illinois,  and  then  to  Iowa  when  Iowa  was  new, 
are  now  pulling  up  and  going  to  Dakota.  Then  when 
D.akota  and  Nebraska  and  Kansas  arc  old,  well- 
settled  States,  these  same  restless  spirits  will  be 
found  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory,  in  Montana,  and  perhaps  in  Oregon.  They 
enjoy  the  excitement  of  being  first  ou  the  ground,  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  selection  and  breaking  the  maiden  soil,  just 


as  our  fathers  back  here  in  the  Middle  States  took  plea¬ 
sure  and  pride — hard  work  though  it  was— in  felling  the: 
forests,  working  the  fresh  clearings  and  building  their 
log  cabins.  Now,  as  then,  these  adventurous,  restless 
spirits  constitute  a  most  valuable  factor  of  Western 
growth  and  eivilization.  They  are  the  advance  guard, 
the  charging  column  who  drive  off  the  Red  Skins,  over¬ 
come  natural  obstacles,  and  make  ready  the  ground  for- 
the  sturdy  yeomanry  who  are  to  follow  on  their  trail. 

Wbere  Mule.*i  are  at  a  Freinlum.— The 

national  prejudice  against  mules,  very  materially  soft¬ 
ened  during  wartimes,  when  they  performed  hereulean. 
tasks,  and  often  brought  up  commissary  supplies,  but 
for  which  Union  and  Confederate  would  often  have  slept 
supperless  after  long  marches,  or  on  hard  fought  battle¬ 
fields.  They  were  as  stubborn  as  the  soldiers  on  both 
sides,  but  equally  as  patient  and  long  suffering.  To  ap¬ 
preciate  just  how  much  a  pack  mule  can  do,  one  should 
see  him  starting  out  for  a  journey  through  defiles  and 
over  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  two  or  three  of  them  will  carry  sufficient 
goods  from  the  plains  for  the  owner  to  open  a  respect¬ 
able  sized  store  back  in  some  mountain  hamlet,  and  they 
present  a  droll  sight  indeed,  as  they  start  off  in  single 
file,  loaded  and  fairly  covered  with  hardware,  tea  chests,  ‘ 
pots,  kettles,  hats,  shoes,  etc.,  etc.  They  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  connecting  link 
between  civilization  and 
frontier  outposts  and  settle¬ 
ments  which  have  no  rail¬ 
roads  or  wagon  routes. 

No  Doctors  Need 

Apply. — We  are  told  that 
hitherto  doctors  have  not 
prevailed  in  Serbia,  but  that 
wise  women,  called  Babas, 
claiming  to  have  an  intui¬ 
tive  knowledge  of  healing- 
herbs,  etc.,  have  acted  as 
physicians.  When  a  patient 
is  sufieriug,  for  example, 
from  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  these  female  physi¬ 
cians  administer  three  ap¬ 
ples  grown  on  the  same 
bough.  If  this  docs  not 
effect  a  cure,  then  the  suf¬ 
ferer  lies  on  his  stomach, 
while  the  women  sprinkle 
salt  over  him,  and  utter 
cabalistic  words.  This  mode 
of  treatment  is  not  more 
amusing  than  mauyresorted 
to  among  some  remote  su¬ 
perstitious  neighborhoods 
in  the  timber  regions  of  the 
far  West,  to  which  doc¬ 
tors  have  not  penetrated.. 
Forinstance,  in  one  timber 
clearing,  where  we  spent 
several  weeks,  the  accept¬ 
ed  cure  for  scrofula  was 
this :  Cot  a  lock  of  hair 
from  as  near  the  top  of  the 
Euflerer's  head  as  possible. 
Go  into  the  dense  forest, 
bore  a  hole  with  an  auger 
into  tlie  heart  of  a  large 
healthy  elm  tree,  fully  ten  years  old.  Having  deposited 
this  lock  of  hair  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  hole  thus 
made,  insert  a  plug  of  wood,  and  -when  the  bark  of  the- 
tree  has  grown  over  the  plug,  the  disease  will  leave  the 
sufferer  1  This  was  generally  believed  in  the  settlement 
to  be  an  efficacious  cure  for  scrofula.  But  barring  super¬ 
stitions  of  this  character  among  back  wood’s  settlers  and 
frontiersmen,  many  of  them  possess  a  remarkable  know'l- 
edge  of  the  healing  virtues  of  roots,  herbs,  plants  and 
flowers,  a  knowledge  rendered  necessary  owing  to  the 
distance  and  difficulty  of  procuring  medical  attendance. 
The  Indian  herb  doctor  commmids  as  much  respect  and 
observance  in  some  tribes  as  the  chief  himself. 

ISoinaiice  and  Reality.— Mr.  Iliff,  the  great 
cattle  king  of  Colorado,  died  during  one  of  the  writer’s 
visits  to  his  section  of  country.  His  name,  his  wonder¬ 
ful  success,  and  his  thousands  of  cattle  were  the  daily 
topic  of  conversation  and  envy  of  every  lauchman. 
Death  can-ie  suddenly  upon  Mr.  Iliff  in  tlie  midst  of  his 
success.  His  widow,  who  but  a  few  years  ago  ran  a 
sewing  machine  for  a  living  back  in  the  States,  was  left 
one  of  the  richest  of  women.  Now  comes  word  that 
Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  whose  ministry  in  Brooklyn,  and  else¬ 
where  East,  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
has,  as  Bishop  Warren,  aged  sixty,  won  and  wedded 
widow  Iliff  in  Colorado.  The  Bishop’s  many  friends  may 
well  congratulate  him  on  his  good  fortune.  D.  W.  J. 
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Chat  with  Readers. 


The  Management  of  Ijarge  Stones.— A  friend  at 
Newcastle,  Dei.,  gives  Ills  method  of  removing  large  stones 
from  the  ttelds.  A  trench  is  dug  around  the  stone,  and  in 
this  a  fire  is  built  of  any  rubbish  or  trash  at  hand.  Our 
correspondent  says  that  the  heat  opens  the  seams  in  the 
stone  and  it  may  be  easily  broken  apart  into  pieces  suitable 
for  use  in  building,  etc. 

Roof  for  a  Poultry  House.— D.  S.  Darfs,  Mitchell, 
Ind.,  asks  us  which  makes  the  best  and  cheapest  covering 
for  poultry  houses  ?’’— If  the  house  is  to  be  permanent,  it 
should  have  a  permanent  roof,  such  as  shingles,  or  tin  or 
other  metal  roofing.  A  number  of  roofing  materials  are 
advertised ;  these  are  of  paper  or  some  coarse  fabric  im¬ 
pregnated  with  some  v/ater-proof  composition.  We  have 
had  no  experience  with  these  of  late.  Some  tivelve  years 
ago  we  tried  some  very  popular  at  the  time,  and  do  not  care 
to  try  any  more. 

Nest  Eggs.— TFm.  K.  Deisher,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  gives  us 
his  method  of  making  nest  eggs.  This  is  not  netv,  but  it 
will  no  doubt  be  useful  to  many  readers.  “  fuse  only  good 
sized  eggs,  with  strong  shells.  I  make  in  the  small  end  a 
hole  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  across,  and  in  the  other  end 
a  half  inch  hole.  By  blowing  through  the  smaller  hole,  the 
contents  of  the  shell  will  be  driven  out.  Plaster  of  Paris  is 
mixed  with  water,  thin  enough  to  pour.  The  shells  are  to 
be  filled  with  this,  using  a  spoon  to  fill  them  if  necessary. 
When  the  shells  are  full,  they  are  set  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Trim  off  any  superfluous  plaster  with  a  knife. 
These  eggs  are  in  appearance  exactly  like  real  eggs,  and 
being  heavy,  are  not  thrown  out  of  the  nest. 

Leaves  as  Manure.— IF.  S.  H.  Hale,  "Elk  Creek,  Va., 
asks  us  if  leaves  are  of  much  value  as  manure,  and  how  they 
can  best  be  turned  to  account  when  one  has  nothing  to  mix 
with  them.  Muck  and  woods-earth,  so  highly  valued  as  fer¬ 
tilizers,  are  essentially  decomposed  leaves,  and  leaves,  if 
completely  decomposed,  would  have  a  similar  value, 
leaves  by  themselves,  thrown  into  a  heap,  kept  moist  and 
occasionally  turned,  will  decompose,  but  very  slowly.  They 
need  the  contact  of  fermenting  material  to  cause  them  to 
decompose  rapidly.  The  usual  method  is,  to  treat  them  with 
stable  manure;  one  part  to  two  parts  leaves.  If  hot-beds 
are  used,  this  mixture  of  manure  and  leaves  gives  a  more 
gentle  and  managable  heat,  and  are  preferred  to  clear  ma¬ 
nure.  Without  the  aid  of  fermenting  manure,  the  leaves 
must  have  time  to  decompose  and  make  them  available. 

The  Manure  Heap.— “A  Subscriber,”  Evanston,  Ill., 
asks  us  if  we  advise  throwing  all  the  washing  water  and 
slops  from  the  house  upon  the  manure  heap.  This  is  un¬ 
covered,  and  added  to  daily  by  that  which  is  thrown  out 
from  the  stable.  The  reply  to  this  would  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  heap,  and  the  quantity  of  liquids  supplied  by  tbe 
house.  The  heap  may  be  injured  if  too  dry,  by  burning  or 
“  fire-fanging.”  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  wet,  the  ma¬ 
nure  will  be  shut  out  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  con¬ 
sequently  can  not  decompose,  and  will  remain  unchanged. 
The  liquids  from  the  house  may  be  in  such  excess  as  to 
cause  a  washing  away  and  waste  of  the  soluble  portions  of 
the  manure.  The  house  waste  should  be  utilized,  but  be 
under  such  control,  that  they  may  be  added  to  tbe  heap  in 
the  needed  quantity. 

CraubeiTy  Culture  iu  Nova  Scotia.— “ff.  S.” 

writes  us  from  Kings  Oo.  that  he  proposes  to  engage  large¬ 
ly  in  cranberry  growing  this  spring,  and  asks  us  to  send  him 
the  names  of  practical  cranberry  growers  with  whom  he 
can  correspond.  He  says  that  bog  lands,  with  muck  from 
six  luches  to  two  feet  deep,  can  be  bought  at  from  twenty- 
five  cent's  to  five  dollars  an  acre,  but  with  poor  facilities  for 
flowing.  Unless  the  ground  can  be  flowed  at  will  success¬ 
ful  cranberry  culture  is  not  possible.  The  best  advice  we 
can  give  “  H.  S.”  is  to  procure  “  Cranberry  Culture,”  by  J. 
J.  White.  We  do  not  recommend  this  work  because  it  is 
published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  but  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  a  most  complete  work, giving  just  what  the  novice 
wishes  to  know,  the  conditions  necessary  to  success  more 
in  full  than  any  other  work  on  a  special  culture  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

Shells  for  Poultry.— A.  H.  Davis,  Mitchell,  Ind.  In 
View  of  the  fact  that  oyster  shells  are  largely  and  beneficial¬ 
ly  used  for  poultry,  asks  if  “  the  shells  of  the  common 
mussel,  so  plentiful  in  our  western  rivers,  will  not  an¬ 
swer  in  place  of  oyster  shells  for  poultry.”  He  can  get  any 
quantity  of  these  shells  by  hauling  them  from  the  river, 
while  the  transportation  on  oyster  and  clam  shells  would 
make  them  very  costly.  This  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
must  be  answered  on  general  principles.  Shells,  whether 
of  the  salt  water  oyster  and  clams,  or  of  the  fresh  water 
Clams  or  mussels,  known  to  naturalists  as  Uaios  and  Ano- 
dous,  etc.,  have  essentially  the  same  composition.  Shells 
consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  which  there  is  more  or 
less  animal  matter.  The  animal  matter  in  oyster  shell  is 
less  than  one  per.  cent.  Probably  that  in  fresh  water  shells 
is  more,  but  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  appreciable  difference. 
If  near  the  coast,  where  oyster  and  clam  shells  go  to  waste, 
we  should  use  them ;  if  in  an  inland  locality  where  fresh-wa¬ 
ter  shells  would  be  cheapest,  we  should  use  them,  with 
no  doubt  that  they  wouid  be  equaliy  useful. 

Pruning  Evergreens.— J.  A.  Scott,  writes  us  that  he 
some  years  ago  set  out  a  number  of  Norway  Spruces,  which 
are  now  three  to  four  feet  high.  He  wishes  to  know  if  it 
will  Injure  the  trees  to  cut  back  the  branches  about  one- 
third  this  spring.  If  pruning  will  injure  them,  he  would  like 
to  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Not  iongago  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  evergreens  could  not  be  pruned ;  now  it  is  a 


common  practice.  There  Is  one  kind  of  pruning  that  should 
never  be  given ;  removal  of  the  lower  branches.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  does  not  state  why  he  wishes  to  prune.  If  the 
branches  do  not  grow  evenly,  or  if  the  growth  is  not  stocky 
and  the  tree  is  not  well  clothed  with  side  branches,  pruning 
will  remedy  them.  In  pruning  make  the  cut  upon  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  branch,  beginning  the  cut  towards  the  center 
of  the  tree,  and  let  it  slope  outwards.  Observe  to  always 
cut  to  a  bud,  so  that  this  will  continue  the  growth.  If  by 
accident  a  tree  has  lost  its  leader,  turn  up  one  of  the  upper 
branches,  and  tie  it  iu  an  upright  position  to  a  stake. 

Saving  Mitcli  Trouble  to  Mr.  Murphy.— N.  Mur¬ 
phy,  Clark  Co.,  Ohio,  having  raised  some  of  the  insect  pow¬ 
der  plants  (.Pyrethrwn,)  and  being  much  pleased  with  its 
beauty  as  a  flower  and  its  efficacy  in  killing  insects,  wishes 
to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  plant  to  others.  He  sends  us 
an  advertisement,  in  which  he  offers,  for  five  cents,  to  send 
one  hundred  seeds  of  Pyrethrum,  with  directions  for  culti¬ 
vation,  but  says  be  can  only  send  a  hundred  seeds,  “  as  I 
haven’t  got  them.”  IVe  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Murphy 
makes  this  offer  in  good  faith,  but  we  cannot  publish  it. 
He  has  no  idea  of  the  trouble  that  the  insertion  of  his  offer 
would  give.  He  probably  has  not  enough  seeds  to  give  the 
applicants  he  would  have  a  single  seed  each.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  we  published  a  few'  offers  to  furnish  seeds  to  all 
who  would  send  a  stamped  envelope.  In  each  case  a  re¬ 
quest  came  asking  us  to  say  that  tbe  seeds  were  all  gone. 
One  conscientious  man  wrote  us  that  it  cost  him  a  sum  that 
he  could  ill  afford  to  return  the  stamps  that  had  been  sent 
him.  If  seeds  are  worth  sowing  they  are  worth  buying,  and 
we  do  our  readers  a  good  service  in  refusing  all  such  offers. 

Making  Charcoal.— Mr.  A.  D.  Martin,  Grand  Coteaii, 
La.,  asks  us  for  the  best  method  for  making  charcoal .  It  is 
more  economical  to  burn  the  wood  in  a  kiln,  than  in  the 

old  form  of  a  “  pit.” 
The  waste  is  less,  and 
the  product  more  val¬ 
uable.  Around  kiln, 
shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  may  be  twelve 
feet  iu  diameter,  and 
sixteen  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  dome.  The  wall 
rises  perpendicular 
for  half  the  hight,  and 
is  then  drawn  in  grad¬ 
ually  until  four  feet 
across  at  the  top.  A 
flat  iron  plate  fits  the 
top.  An  iron  band  is 
placed  around  the 
center  of  the  kiln,  to 
give  it  sufficient  strength.  Several  bricks  are  left  loose,  to 
be  removed  to  admit  air  w'hen  desired.  The  doors  are  for 
filling  in  the  wood  and  removing  the  charcoal.  A  similar 
kiln  may  be  made  with  parallel  walls  for  making  charcoal 
on  a  lai  ge  scale. 

“  How  Is  Corn  Hybridized  ?”  is  asked  by  J.  S. 
Harmon,  of  Madison  Co.,  Iowa.-  In  the  strict  use  of  the 
word,  hybridizing  can  only  take  place  between  diflereut 
species  of  plants.  As  our  many  kinds  of  corn  are  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  one  species,  when  one  kind  is  fertilized  by  another, 
the  result  in  not  a  hybrid,  but  a  cross.  Corn  has  its  two  sets 
of  organs,  male  and  female,  not  iu  the  same  flower,  but  in 
diflerent  flowers  on  the  same  plant.  The  flowers  at  the  top 
of  the  plant,  the  tassel,  produce  pollen  only.  The  pistillate 
(or  female)  flowers  are  concealed  within  the  husks,  but 
hang  out  their  long  pistils  (the  silk)  to  receive  the  pollen. 
If  our  correspondent  wishes  to  experiment  with  corn,  he 
should  select  the  kind  to  be  the  seed-bearer  and  the  one 
which  is  to  fertilize  it.  These  two  kinds  may  be  planted 
near  together,  but  at  a  distance  from  all  other  varieties  of 
corn.  As  soon  as  the  corn  selected  for  seed-bearing  shows 
that  a  tassel  is  forming,  it  should  be  cut  away;  this  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  silk  from  being  fertilized  by  its  own  pollen,  and  if 
far  enough  from  other  kinds  a  complete  cross  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  171100  a  cross  is  thus  obtained  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  where  other  kinds  can  not  fertilize  the  plants.  By 
selecting  the  most  desirable  seed  year  after  year,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  seeds  to  be  self-fertilized,  a  new  variety  may  be 
established. 

Afraid  of  Mullein.— “  J.  W.  Appleton,"  Munroe  Co., 
West  "Va.,  writes  us  that  he  is  clearing  a  great  deal  of  land, 
upon  which  the  mullein  appears  so  thickly  that  he  is  afraid 
it  “  will  choke  out  the  grass.”  He  has  looked  through  all 
his  back  volumes  and  finds  nothing  about  mullein,  and  asks 
us  what  he  shall  do.  Mullein  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  vast  number  of  seeds.  The  seedlings  arc  engaged, 
the  first  year,  in  preparing  for  flowering  the  next.  The 
first  season  the  leaves  form  a  rosette,  which  lies  close  to 
the  ground  and  is  not  very  noticeable,  but  they  are  quietly 
storing  up  material  in  the  root.  When  the  second  spring 
opens  the  plant  appears  in  full  force.  The  quiet  work  of 
the  previous  year  now  shows  itself  in  the  vigorous  flower 
stalk,  four  feet  or  more  high,  the  upper  part  crowded  with 
flowers,  which  are  followed  by  pods,  each  containing  numer¬ 
ous  seeds.  There  is  no  specific  method  of  killing  mullein, 
or  any  other  weed,  but  we  must  treat  all  weeds  according  to 
their  manner  of  growth.  A  blow  of  a  sharp  hoe  will  cut  off 
the  tuft  of  leaves  and  prevent  preparation  for  the  second 
year.  As  a  precaution,  cut  down  at  once  all  flower  stalks 
that  appear  and  not  wait  until  a  crop  of  seeds  is  ripe  and 
ready  to  be  scattered.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the 
plant  does  not  endure  beyond  the  second  year.  If  the 
flower  stalks  are  removed,  the  ground  cannot  be  re-seeded, 
and  the  pest  will  die  out.  Its  going  may  be  hastened  by 
killing  the  young  plants. 


Sorghum.  Sugar  in  Kansas. 

E.  B.  riERCB. 

Sorghum  sugar  making  received  a  decided  impetus  thtf 
past  season  from  the  success  attained  at  the  two  manu¬ 
factories  located  iu  Central  Kansas,  one  at  Sterling  and 
the  other  at  Hutchinson.  Thousands  of  barrels  of  light 
brown  sugar  were  made  at  these  establishments,  and  its 
uniform  quality  and  the  certain  results  daily  secured 
without  a  single  failure,  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  is  at  last  getting 
beyond  the  domain  of  mere  experiment.  Of  the  two,  the 
Hutchinson  works  are  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 
Their  crusher,  fed  by  an  endless  carrier,  is  capable  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  juice  from  twenty-five  tons  of  cane  per  hour. 
Five  large  boilers  furnish  power  for  the  machinery  and 
heat  to  evaporate  juice,— Under  the  most  favored  condi¬ 
tions,  the  standing  cane  has  been  cut,  and  its  sugar  and 
molasses  packed  into  barrels  ■within  the  same  twenty- 
four  hours ;  hut  as  a  rule  it  was  found  necessary  for  it  tO' 
stand  from  one  to  ten  days  in  order  to  crystalize  before 
going  into  the  centrifugals.  These  are  simply  machines- 
for  separating  the  crystalized  sugar  from  the  uncrystal- 
izable  syrup  by  the  aid  of  centrifugal  force,  and  have  been 
in  use  in  Cuba  and  Java  and  on  all  large  sugar  planta¬ 
tions  for  several  years  past.  A  hollow  cylinder,  three 
feet  in  diameter,  making  one  thousand  revolutions  per 
minute,  w'ill  throw  the  mixed  sugar  and  molasses  to  its 
circumference  with  a  force  greater  than  five  hundred 
times  its  own  weight,  and  striking  against  the  fine  sieve 
on  the  circumference,  the  yielding  syrnp  goes  through 
while  the  sugar  is  retained  on  the  inside.  By  this 
means  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds 
of  sugar  is  separated  from  an  equal  amount  of  molasses 
in  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  Hutchinson  mills  have 
four  of  these  centrifugals  and  have  turned  out  four  barrels 
of  bright  C  sugar  per  hour,  including  stoppages,  or  forty 
barrels  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Then  the  main  question  of  securing  sugar  from  Sor¬ 
ghum  is  now  one  of  capital  and  business  management. 
The  same  means  th.at  insures  success  in  conducting  a. 
creamery  will  insure  it  here,  while  the  outcome  of  the 
latter  is  vastly  more  remunerative  as  a  few  figures  will 
show.  As  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities,  take  an 
acre  of  ground  planted  with  the  best  variety  of  Sorghnm, 
“  the  Links  Hybrid.”  If  carefully  cultivated  it  produces 
twenty  to  forty  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  according  to  sea-- 
son  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  Early  Orange  variety 
yields  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  ;  the  Am¬ 
ber,  seventy  to  seventy-five  pounds,  and  the  Link’s  Hy¬ 
brid,  ninety  to  one  hundred  pounds — all  weighed  with 
leaves  and  seed  on.  Now  the  Link’s  Hybrid  is  worth  at 
the  mill,  leaves  and  seed  on,  delivered  the  same  day  as 
cut,  two  dollars  per  ton,  or  for  twenty  tons,  forty  dollars 
per  acre.  At  the  mill  the  acre  will  yield : 


2,000  lbs.  sugar,  @,5c. . $100.00 

2.000  lbs  molasses,  @23^c . . .  50.00 

30  bushels  of  seed,  ®40c .  12.00 


Total  gross  product . $102.00 


Now  wherever  coal  can  be  laid  down  for  two  dollars 
and  a  half  or  three  dollars  per  ton  it  is  a  cheaper  fuel 
than  to  prepare  the  bagasse  for  burning,  but  this  has  to 
be  got  out  of  the  way.  The  highest  result  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  if  another  factory  were  at  hand  to  transform  it 
into  paper  stock  for  the  many  articles  for  which  this 
stock  is  coming  into  use.  Boards  for  finishing  purposes 
are  now  made  from  straw  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  ship¬ 
ped  to  Chicago,  the  gre.atest  lumber  market  of  the  world. 
— One  average  acre  of  wheat  straw  will  make  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet  of  lumber,  but  as  bagasse  is  better  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  than  straw,  and  the  yield  many  times  more  to  the 
acre,  it  must  eventually  take  its  place.  This  lumber  can 
be  made  in  any  color  to  imitate  any  kind  of  wood,  and 
be  made  water-proof  or  fire-proof.  As  it  can  be  formed 
at  once  into  any  shape  without  waste  of  material  it 
promises  to  be  the  future  material  for  furniture,  musical 
instruments,  building,  etc.,  etc.  The  immense  alkali 
deposits  of  the  plains  will  furnish  the  needed  soda. 

The  Hutchinson  sugar  mills  have  a  capacity  in  a  good 
season  to  work  over  two  thousand  acres  of  cane.  This, 
according  to  the  above  estimates,  would  give  a  product  al¬ 
most  surp.assing  belief,  say  four  million  pounds  of  sugar, 
worth  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  five  cents  per  lb. ; 
as  much  molasses,  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
at  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  ;  sixty  thousand  bushels 
of  seed,  worth  twenty- four  thousand  dollars  at  forty  cents 
a  bushel,  and  four  million  feet  of  lumber  worth  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  one  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  or  the  total  of  $424,000.— The  possibilities  of 
the  industry  are  thus  imperfectly  foreshadowed.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  machinery  and  its  cost  may  perhaps  be 
given  in  another  communication.  [Our  correspondent 
takes  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  subject.  He  has  not  allow¬ 
ed  for  the  cost  of  the  bagasse-paper-wood  machinery.  Ed.] 
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Confining  the  Cow’s  Switch. 

The  best  method  of  confining  a  cow’s  switch 
■during  milking,  so  that  it  sliall  not  invade  the 
milk  pail,  or  disturb  the  milker  while  at  work,  has 
probably  not  yet  been  discovered.  Tying  with 
strands  of  hair  to  the  leg,  confining  with  a  loop 
•of  rope  over  the  loins,  or  fastening  upon  the  knee. 


THE  PLANTER. 


■with  the  fore  arm,  might  answer  for  last  year,  but 
it  will  hardly  do  for  the  progressive  year  of  ’84.  In 
this  year  of  grace,  we  have  it  thus  :  Seated  at  the 
cow  with  the  milk-pail  between  the  legs  in  the  old 
fashioned  way,  drop  the  switeh  between  the  side  of 
the  pail  and  the  calf  of  your  left  leg,  and,  with  a 
firm  pressure  of  the  leg  again.st  the  pail,  you  have 
the  bush  completely  under  your  control.  This 
does  not  interfere  with  the  security  of  the  pail, 
•or  with  the  free  use  of  the  arms  in  milking.  It 
works  well.  The  only  patent  on  this  is  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Try  it. 


Southern  Plantation  Life. 


•  Last  summer  the  writer  enjoyed  for  a  couple  of 
Weeks  the  hospitality  of  one  of  the  fine  plantations 
in  Virginia,  and  the  novel  and  picturesque  impres- 


“  LITTLE  MISSEE.” 


sions  of  its  daily  life  are  of  the  most  enduring 
character.  Our  host  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  and  his  household  was  organized  upon  the 
patriarchal  system  which  prevailed  “before  the 
war.”  He  ruled  his  family  and  subjects  like  a 
king,  but  his  sway  was  gentle  and  humane,  and  he 
enjoyed  a  popularity  which  nowadays  falls  to  no 


real  king. — The  “old  master,”  as  he  was  generally 
spoken  of,  directed  and  supervised  the  operations 
of  his  miniature  State  very  much  as  a  general  does 
his  army.  He  had  a  lieutenant  in  the  person  of  a 
stalwart  and  intelligent  overseer,  who  previous  to 
the  emancipation  had  been  his  slave.  “  Captain 
Bill,”  as  he  was  called,  was  one  of  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  drillmasters  I  ever  eneountered.  Scrupulous¬ 
ly  accurate,  and  severe  but  just,  under  his  control 
the  labors  of  the  plantation  were  performed  with 
the  exactitude  of  a  machine.  Upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  field  hands  were  divided  into  bands,  each  un¬ 
der  a  sort  of  corporal  who  received  his  orders  from 
Captain  Bill,  and  his  movements  were  subject  to 
general  orders  from  headquarters.  The  result  of 
this  system  was  a  model  establishment,  one  having 
few  equals  on  the  continent. 

The  laborers  received  a  stated  sum  per  day  the 
year  round,  and  were  furnished  with  homes  on  the 
plantation  and  certain  staples  of  food.  Their 
houses  formed  a  little  village  on  the  border  of  a 
grove  of  oaks  grown  gray  with  the  moss  of  more 
than  a  century.  These  dwellings,  erected  from 
designs  by  the  proprietor,  were  picturesque  and 
comfortable.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  village 
was  a  larger  house  devoted  to  worship,  education, 
and  merry  making. — The  characters  familiar  from 
descriptions  of  a  plantation  in  the  olden  time  were 
still  present  here.  “  Young  Massa”  rode  to  school 
every  morning,  and  every  afternoon  tipped  his 
chair  back  on  the  verandah  to  smoke  his  Virginia 
reed,  and  study.  “  Little  Missee”  was  in  special 
charge  of  a  black  nurse,  whose  features  were 
wreathed  in  a  perpetual  grin  of  mingled  pride  and 
importance  at  the  responsibility  imposed  on  her. 
There  was  “  Uncle  Anthony,”  the  sable  hued, 
frosty  haired  old  butler,  who  was  in  a  stew  over  the 
internal  economy  of  the  household,  and  waged  con¬ 
stant  war  with  the  cook  upon  whose  domain  he 
persisted  in  intruding,  much  to  her  disgust.  Next 
to  the  cook  the  children  were  his  pet  grievance. 
They  were  always  doing  or  breaking  something, 
and  “  dem  bressed  ehillum  agin”  was  his  regular 
complaint  every  day. — These  children  were  a  char¬ 
acteristic  accessory  of  the  plantation.  In  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  color,  from  white  to  coal  black,  they 
swarmed  about  the  house  and  in  the  village.  If 
the  young  master  and  his  pet  hound  took 
to  the  fields  bird  hunting,  a  train  of 
admiring  juveniles  followed  them ;  if 
the  mistress  chaffered  with  a  pedler  on 
the  porch  they  gathered  around  with 
broad  grins  and  flashing  eyes ;  and 
the  old  master  never  made  his  rounds, 
or  held  a  conference  with  a  visitor  in 
the  door-yard,  without  a  gaping  throng 
of  puny  attendants.  The  wonder 
was  not  that  “  dem  bressed  ehillum  ” 
gave  Uncle  Anthony  so  much  trouble, 
but  that  they  gave  him  so  little. — He 
was  an  ordained  minister,  and  on  Sun¬ 
days  conducted  service  in  the  village 
chapel.  Sometimes  a  visiting  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  same  sort  would  officiate, 
and  then  Uncle  Anthony  assumed 
general  control  of  the  congregation. 

As  the  visitor  was  always  entertained 
at  the  expense  of  the  master,  whose 
hospitality  was  famous,  these  visits 
were  by  no  means  few  or  far  between. 

Captain  Bill  led  the  merry-makings 
of  the  plantation,  as  Uncle  Anthony 
did  its  worship.  He  was  always  first 
in  every  scheme  of  gayety.  A  portion 
of  the  expense  these  events  entailed 
was  borne  by  the  master  himself.  Cap¬ 
tain  Bill  contributed  a  share,  and 
the  rest  was  assessed  on  the  partici¬ 
pants.  The  Mistress  of  the  house 
bore  her  share  of  the  burden,  by 
the  care  of  its  dependants.  Under 
her  direction  a  School  was  maintained  for  the 
home  children.  The  teacher  was  a  young  woman 
of  color,  pretty  and  intelligent,  who  occupied  a 
room  in  the  plantation  house  and  ate  at  the  mas¬ 
ter's  table.  The  rudiments  of  English  were  the 
chief  knowledge  impressed  upon  her  pupils,  who 
also  made  regular  classes  in  sewing.  Among  these 


pupils  were  a  couple  of  old  men,  far  past  the  age  of 
active  labor,  but  still  ambitious  to  improve  them¬ 
selves.  There  was  something  absolutely  pathetic 
in  the  spectacle  of  these  battered  graybeards,  sit¬ 
ting  among  their  grandchildren  and  painfully  plod¬ 
ding  through  simple  lessons  which  to  the  young¬ 
sters  were  mere  play. — The  ordinary  day  school 


“DEM  BRESSED  CHILLHM  AGIN.” 


and  the  Sunday-school  kept  the  teacher  busy. 
Over  both  the  mistress  presided,  instructing  espe¬ 
cially  bright  scholars  in  advanced  tasks.  Another 
branch  of  education  was  attended  to  by  a  young 
mulatto  man  who  travelled  from  plantation  to 
plantation,  giving  a  weekly  music  lesson  at  each. 
The  well-known  adaptability  of  the  colored  race  to 
such  instruction  was  shown  here.  The  children 
formed  a  chorus  for  the  execution  of  the  simple 
melodies  of  the  plantation  and  the  camp-meeting, 
which  I  have  never  heard  excelled  anywhere  else. 

The  admirable  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
struck  me  especially.  A  telephone  extended  to  the 


study  of  one  of  the  doctors  of  the  district,  who 
lived  a  mile  away,  and  for  ever}’  serious  case  he 
was  promptly  summoned.  Ordinary  cases  were 
cared  for  by  the  master  on  the  spot.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  he  received  a  deputation  of  the  ailing,  who 
were  commonly  afflicted  with  the  simplest  disor¬ 
ders,  of  which  they  gave,  however,  the  most  ex- 
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A  SOUTHERN  PLANTER’S  HOME. 


traordinary  descriptions.  Hypochondria  is  a  com¬ 
mon  weakness  of  the  laboring  classes,  black  or 
white,  but  in  the  former  it  is  exaggerated  to  a 
whimsical  degree. — The  less  serious  ailments  were 
treated  out  of  the  medicine  chest.  For  some  com¬ 
plaints  pills  made  of  bread  and  mustard  were 
found  an  effective  remedy  ;  imagination  performed 
the  rest.  Epsom  salts  was  the  most  popular  rem¬ 
edy,  as  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  cases  simply  came 


Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  .American  Agriculturist. 

from  overfeeding.  The  plantation  fed  its  colony. 
Corn  was  grown  for  milling  and  for  feeding  the 
stock,  and  beef  cattle  and  pigs  raised  in  patriarchal 
abundance.  One  day  a  week  in  winter  and  in 
summer  two  were  devoted  to  slaughtering.  Ra¬ 
tions  of  meat  were  then  given  out,  and  certain  tit¬ 
bits  sent  to  the  pensioners,  the  people  too  old  to 
work.  These  were  distributed  under  the  eye  of  the 
mistress  and  with  a  view  to  securing  rigid  impar¬ 


tiality. — Tobacco  was  the  commercial  crop  of  the 
estate,  for  which  it  possessed  the  finest  land  in  the 
district,  and  its  cultivation  was  carried  on  witli 
scientific  exactness.  The  admirable  system  pro¬ 
duced  crops  which  made  the  grower  a  rich  man  in 
spite  of  the  liberality  which  characterized  all  his 
relations  with  his  people.  “  It  is  an  extravagance 
which  pays,”  he  said;  “willing  hands  do  good  work; 
if  my  hands  are  not  willing  ones  it  is  not  my  fault.” 
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Ducks. — Duck  Houses. 

BT  D.  Z.  EVANS,  JR. 


Ducks  require  rather  more  care  thau  they  gen¬ 
erally  receive.  Under  good  treatment,  and  where 
there  are  sufficient  Avater  privileges,  they  can  and 
do  pay  better  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  poultiy 
bred  for  market  purposes.  Fig.  1  shows  one  of  the 
oldest  forms  of  duck  houses,  still  largely  used,  as  it 
is  cheap,  easily  made,  and  is  neat  and  comfortable. 
It  is  merely  a  night  shelter,  and  is  too  dark  for 
them  to  remain  in  any  longer  during  every  twenty- 
four  hours  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  very 
convenient  size  to  comfortably  contain  tAventy  or 
twenty-flve  ducks,  is  eight  feet  long,  four  feet 
Avide,  and  four  feet  high  at  the  peak.  A  hinged 
entrance  door  is  in  front,  and  if  desired  a  large 
one  can  be  made  of  part  of  the  house  roof.  Being 
merely  set  upon  the  ground,  it  can  be  moved  from 
one  part  of  the  plat  to  another,  Avith  little  trouble. 
For  large  ones,  some  have  the  sills  made  like  sled 
runners,  and  move  them  with  a  horse.  One-inch 
common  pine  boards  ansAver  Avell,  either  tongued 
and  grooved, or  battened  over  the  joints  to  shed  rain. 
— Fig.  2  is  a  very  good  and  inexpensive  duck  house. 
About  half  of  the  south  or  southeastern  front  is 
sash,  hung  on  “loose-butt”  hinges,  so  as  to  be 
open  or  closed,  or  to  be  taken  off  without  remo\’- 
ing  the  screAVS  from  the  hinges.  Size,  ten  to  twelve 


Fig.  1.— OLD  FORM  OP  DUCK  HOUSE. 

feet  long,  four  to  five  feet  Avide  ;  front  hight  three 
feet.  The  roof  having  small  inclination,  needs  to 
be  well  jointed,  and  the  joints  battened,  or  tarred 
sheathing  paper  used,  to  prevent  leakage.  If  de¬ 
sired,  the  posts  for  the  front  corners  can  be  planted 
in  the  ground,  Avbich  will  give  firmness,  and  cost 
less  than  framing. — Fig.  3  shows  a  more  substantial 
and  more  expensive  duck  house.  Length,  eight 
feet,  or  longer  if  desired ;  four  feet  Avide ;  hight. 


Fig.  2. — AN  INEXPENSIVE  DUCK  HOUSE. 

five  feet  in  front  and  two  feet  in  the  rear.  It  has 
a  sash  tAvo  by  five  feet  in  the  front,  which  should 
face  the  south.  A  door  for  the  ducks  is  made  in 
one  end  ;  and  a  large  door  for  the  breeder’s  use  in 
the  opposite  or  the  same  end.  For  the  cheapest 
construction,  set  corner  posts  in  the  ground,  thus 
saving  framing.  If  there  should  ever  be  occasion 
for  removing,  the  posts  can  be  sawed  off  at  the 
ground  surface. — Figure  4  presents  a  still  more 


Fig.  3. — A  MORE  SUBSTANTIAE  DUCK  HOUSE. 


expensive  duck  house,  which  may  have  either  a 
round  or  double  pitch  roof.  Making  it  seven  feet 
high,  gives  about  two  feet  space  above  the  eaves 
for  a  pigeon  loft,  where  many  a  fine  bird  can  be 
reared.  This  may  be  covered  Avith  tin,  or  sheath¬ 
ing;  canvas  (good  second-hand  Avill  do)  thorough¬ 
ly  painted  before  and  after  it  is  applied,  Avith  any 
good  outside  paint,  will  make  a  substantial,  dura¬ 


ble,  Avind  and  waterproof  roof.  Sash  should  oc¬ 
cupy  most  of  the  south  end,  to  admit  Avarmth  and 
light.  A  large  door  is  in  the  north  end  ;  the  duck 
entrance  can  be  placed  where  most  convenient.  A 
A'^entilator  in  each  end  at  the  peak,  is  needed  for 


Fig.  4. — DUCK  HOUSE  WITH  ROUND  ROOF. 

the  health  and  comfort  of  the  ducks.  The  writer 
has  occasionally  learned  to  his  cost,  that  a  hook 
and  padlock  are  not  an  unnecessary  ornament. 


Why  Farmers  Fail  to  Raise  Melons. 

Many  farmers  in  the  more  Northern  States  fail  in 
the  melon  crop.  The  vines  grow,  blossom,  and 
bear  fruit  perhaps,  but  it  is  small  and  poor  in 
quality,  often  unfit  for  cattle  feed.  This  frequently 
occurs  in  the  same  locality,  and  on  the  same  kind 
of  soil,  Avhere  a  skillful  gardener  raises  melons  of 
good  size  and  finest  flavor.  No  doubt  melons  can 
be  grown  more  easily  in  a  southern  thau  in  a 
northern  climate  ;  but  it  is  true  of  this  crop,  as  of 
many  others,  that  it  reaches  its  highest  excellence 
in  the  northern  limits  of  the  belt  Avhere  it  will 
mature.  For  example,  the  Valley  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Kiver,  especially  in  Hartford  county,  is  some¬ 
what  famous  for  its  fine  Avatermelons.  There,  as 
in  soTiie  other  localities,  the  facility  for  marketing 
them  by  a  near  navigable  stream  has  led  to  their 
cultivation  as  a  staple  crop.  But  certain  it  is,  the 
sandy  alluAuum  abounding  in  that  valley  is  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  melons.  A  common  cause  of 
failure  Avith  this  crop,  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  ma¬ 
nure.  One  puts  a  shovelful  of  manure  under  the 
seed,  without  care  for  the  rest  of  the  ground 
Avhere  the  roots  are  to  penetrate  and  seek  most  of 
their  food.  The  melons  are  gross  feeders,  and  re¬ 
quire  much  water  to  supply  the  abundant  juices 
and  large  evaporation  from  their  extensive  leaf  sur¬ 
face,  Avhile  the  northern  season  is  none  too  long 
for  them.  They  grow  with  great  rapidity  in  hot 
Aveather,  and  the  most  must  be  made  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  by  supplying  them  Avith  all  the  food 
they  can  appropriate ;  it  should  be  broad-casted 
Avith  plenty  of  well-rotted  stable  manure,  and  ploAV- 
ed  as  long  before  planting  as  possible,  that  it  may 
be  well  diffused  through  the  soil.  Early  in  August 
we  visited  a  garden  where  the  melon  patch,  about 
a  quarter  acre,  had  received  twelve  cartloads  of 
manure,  of  about  a  half  cord  each.  The  melons 
apparently  never  suspected  they  were  not  growing 
in  the  tropics.  There  Avere  plenty  of  them,  and  of 
Cassabas,  and  Nutmegs,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and 
melting  upon  the  palate.  There  is  great  satisfaction 
in  raising  fniits  perfect  after  their  kind,  only  pos¬ 
sible  in  northern  climates,  with  abundant  manure. 

Another  trouble  with  many  farmers  is  indifference 
to  good  seed.  A  melon  is  a  melon  with  them, 
Avhether  it  is  a  scrub  or  a  thorough-bred  that  has 
had  a  gardener’s  care  and  been  raised  from  select¬ 
ed  fruits  for  a  dozen  years.  There  is  as  much 
difference  in  melons  as  in  other  products  of  the 
garden.  Tbe  old-fashioned  musk-melon,  that  was 
popular  fifty  years  ago,  is  hardly  worth  raising. 
A  Avell-grown  “Nutmeg,”  or  “Cassaba,”  or 
“  Black  Spanish  ”  watermelon  is  a  feast  of  fat 
things,  that  lingers  in  memory.  Like  begets  like 
in  the  melon  patch.  Fighting  bugs,  giving  room 
for  the  spread  of  vines,  thinning  the  plants  to  two 
in  a  hill,  and  frequent  cultivation,  are  other  im¬ 
portant  points  in  this  husbandry.  Melons  of  the 
best  flavor  and  in  plenty,  for  home  use  and  market, 
are  within  reach  of  every  farmer  two  months  in 
the  year.  Look  after  the  seed  and  fertilizers  now. 


Red  Hogs.— Their  Standard  and  Future. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

The  breeders  of  red  hogs  have  organized  an 
association,  uniting  the  New  Jersey  family,  called 
“Jersey  Beds,”  and  those  of  New  Tork,  known 
as  “  Durocs.”  The  latter  have  been  mostly  bred 
in  Saratoga  county,  though  quite  common  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Rensselaer  counties.  The  name  agreed 
upon  is  Duroc-Jersey,  which  unites  all  interests, 
Giving  a  foundation  broad  enough  for  all  concerned. 
The  following  standard  adopted,  is  more  for  the 
typical  hog,  than  a  representation  of  the  red  hogs 
as  they  are  now  generally  bred.  The  true  Duroc- 
Jersey  hog  should  be  long,  quite  deep-bodied,  not 
round,  but  broad  on  the  back,  and  holding  the 
width  well  out  to  the  hips  and  hams ;  the  head 
small,  compared  with  the  body ;  the  cheek  broad 
and  full,  Avith  considerable  breadth  betAveen  the 
eyes ;  bone,  not  fine  nor  yet  coarse,  but  medium. 
The  legs  should  be  medium  in  size  and  length,  but 
set  well  under  the  body  and  well  apart,  and  not  cut 
up  high  in  the  flank  or  above  the  knee.  The  hams 
should  be  broad,  full,  and  well  down  to  the  hock. 
The  neck  should  be  short  and  thick,  the  face 
slightly  curved,  Avith  nose  short,  the  ear  rather 
large  and  lapped  over  the  eyes  ;  the  tail  thick  at 
the  beginning,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  A  growth 
of  hair  of  medium  fineness,  usually  straight,  but  in 
some  cases  a  little  wavy,  with  few  if  any  bristles 
at  the  top  of  the  shoulders.  Color  red,  vaiying 
from  cherry  red,  or  even  brownish  to  light  yellow¬ 
ish  red,  with  occasionally  a  small  fleck  on  beUyand 
legs.  The  darker  shades  of  red,  without  the  black 
flecks,  is  the  type  most  desirable.  Disposition 
gentle.  When  full  grown,  should  dress  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  ;  pigs  nine  months 
old  should  dress  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  pounds. 

It  will  not  take  long  to  bring  the  Duroc- Jerseys 
up  to  this  standard,  and  when  it  is  done  they 
Avill  go  to  the  front  and  stay  there,  as  one  of 
the  most  profitable  breeds.  The  crossing  of 
the  tAvo  families  together  with  the  united 
blood  already  in  them,  will  give  them  stamina 
for  years,  and  prevent  the  “  running  out,” 
Avhich  always  follows  in-breeding,  and  too  long 
continuous  breeding  in  a  direct  line.  There  is 
room  for  this  breed,  which  can  now  under  the  care 
of  the  association  be  improved,  and  also  be  made 
thorough-breds.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
loose  and  mixed  breeding  of  red  hogs,  which  has 
given  them  a  set-back  where  specimens  have  been 
introduced,  as  people  seeing  them  supposed  they 
were  true  types.  The  Duroe  Jersey  hogs  are 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  character  and  experience, 
who  Avill  unite  their  skill  and  experience  to  per¬ 
fect  the  breed,  and  to  push  it  well  to  the  front. 


Fattening  Coop  for  Poultry. 

The  Avriter  has  found  the  following  very  con¬ 
venient:  Dimensions,  eight  feet  long,  three  feet 
Avide,  thirty  inches  high  in  front,  and  tAventy-four 


inches  at  the  rear.  It  is  made  of  inch-thick  boards. 
The  interior  may  be  divided  into  tAvo  compartments 
when  desired.  The  front  has  at  the  bottom  a  board 
tAvelve  to  fourteen  inches  wide,  hung  on  hinges,  to 
be  raised  for  feeding.  This  may  be  cut  into  two 
separate  pieces,  and  four  hinges  be  used;  The 
above  space  is  slatted  for  ventilation  ;  the  entire 
roof  is  made  in  tAvo  sections,  either  on  hinges  or 
arranged  to  slide,  so  as  to  be  easily  movable  for 
cleaning  out,  or  removing  the  fowls.  If  not  planed 
and  painted,  the  rough  boards  should  be  well 
Avhite-Avashed  in  spring  and  autumn,  both  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  structure,  and  promote  cleanliness  and 
freedom  from  insects,  as  well  as  for  appearance. 
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Sore  Shoulders  in  Horses. 

rarm  horses  are  most  liable  to  have  sore  should¬ 
ers  in  early  spring,  when  unaccustomed  to  work. 
If  humanity  does  not  lead  to  care  in  prevention 
and  cure,  interest  will  prompt  it,  for  certainly  a 
horse  with  sound  shoulders  will  do  more  work 
than  if  these  be  swollen  and  lacerated. — Prevention 
is  better  than  cure.  The  first  point  is  to  secure 
good,  well-fitting  collars,  those  of  soft  leather,  of 
equal  hardness  on  both  sides.  Many  collars  are 
stuffed  more  solidly  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
and  should  be  rejected.  The  horse  should  be  fitted 
to  a  collar  at  the  shop,  as  two  very  seldom  have 
shoulders  exactly  alike.  I  have  often  wondered 
that  farmers  do  not  have  collars  made  specially  for 
each  horse.  The  cost  would  be  amply  repaid  as 
it  is  slight  compared  with  the  increased  service 
that  would  thus  be  secured.  I  prefer  a  collar 
stuffed  with  hair.  The  leather  should  be  kept  well 
oiled,  especially  where  meeting  the  shoulder. 
Pure  neat’s  foot  oil  makes  the  leather  soft  and  pli¬ 
able,  and  is  a  good  preventive  and  cure  for  sore 
shoulders.  Cloth  collars  are  now  made,  and  cloth 
pads  to  cover  the  entire  collar  face.  I  know  they 
are  good  and  recommend  them  to  other  farmers. 

Early  in  the  spring,  at  least  two  weeks  before 
plowing  commences,  begin  bathing  the  shoulders 
of  each  work  horse  with  strong  salt  brine.  I  keep 
in  the  stalls  an  old  fruit  can,  and  a  rag  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  cob;  and  it  takes  but  a  moment  to  throw 
in  a  handful  of  salt  with  some  water,  stir  it  up  and 
apply  the  brine.  It  toughens  and  hardens  the 
skin  and  cools  it,  allaying  inflammation.  I  do  this 
each  evening ;  after  work  begins  I  first  wash  off 
the  shoulders  with  clean  water.  I  have  never  been 
troubled  with  sore  shoulders  since  I  have  taken  to 
carefully  selecting  collars,  keeping  them  soft  with 
oil,  and  bathing  fi-equently  with  the  salt  water. 

The  best  cure  for  sore  shoulders  is  rest,  and  this 
may  be  secured  without  stopping  work,  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  pressure  from  the  irritated  spot.  One 
method  is  to  cut  a  long,  narrow  slit  in  the  hame 
groove  opposite  the  soreness,  remove  part  of  the 
stuffing  and  make  a  little  depression  by  pounding 
the  face  over  the  sore.  The  slit  will  not  injure  the 
collar.  Another  method  is  to  use  pads  above  and 
below  the  tender  spot,  to  keep  off  the  pressirre. 
After  considerable  experience  I  consider  the  best 
pad  one  made  by  stuffing  a  coat  sleeve  with 
nay,  about  one  inch  thick  between  the  collar  and 
shoulder,  but  thinner  where  it  passes  under  the 
hames.  Hay  works  into  lumps  less  than  rags,  hair 
or  wool,  and  is  elastic  enough  to  spring  the  collar 
from  the  shoulders  when  the  draft  slackens, 
giving  them  opportunity  to  cool  and  rest.  J.  m.  s. 


Dimensions  of  Cisterns. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  about  the  filtering  cistern 
described  on  page  571,  December  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  we  reply:  In  a  stiff  clay  a  small  cistern 
of  twenty  to  forty  barrels  capacity  might  be  safely 
cemented  directly  on  the  earth,  but  in  ordinary 
soils  and  for  larger  cisterns,  a  good  four-ineh  wall 
of  hard  brick  is  on  the  whole  the  cheapest.  It  is 
important  to  make  the  excavation  smooth  so  that 
the  bricks  can  be  pressed,  firmly  against  the  earth  ; 
otherwise  these  will  be  pushed  out  and  the  ce¬ 
ment  cracked,  causing  a  leak. — As  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions,  we  prefer  a  cistern  about  one-fourth  deeper 
below  the  spring  of  the  arch,  than  its  width  inside. 
By  this  rule  a  cistern  eight  feet  wide  will  be  ten  feet 
deep  below  the  areh.  We  have  always  used  for  the 
top  a  east  iron  ring  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  for  the 
man-hole,  covering  it  with  a  tight  fitting  cast-iron 
lid.  The  ring  has  a  flange  two  inches  wide  extend, 
ing  out  over  the  brick.  The  capacity  of  a  cistern 
needed  to  save  all  the  water  from  a  given  extent  of 
roof,  will  depend  on  the  total  annual  rainfall,  its 
distribution  throughout  the  year,  and  the  regular¬ 
ity  with  which  it  is  used.  A  roof  ninety  feet  by 
twenty  feet  contains  eighteen  hundred  square  feet. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  measure  of  the  build¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  and  not  the  shingled  surface. 
In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  the  average  rainfall  is 


about  forty-two  inches,  or  three  and  a  half  feet. 
This  would  give  sixty-three  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
water  (1,800  ft.  x  3i=6,300).  Since  in  that  climate 
the  rain  is  distributed  pretty  regularly  through  the 
year,  it  would  be  necessary  to  only  provide  stor¬ 
age  capacity  for  about  one-third  of  the  rainfall  of 
the  year,  or  twenty-one  hundred  cubic  feet.  This 
divided  by  four  and  one-fifth  (the  approximate 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  barrel  of  thirty-one  and 


Fig.  1. — SIDE  OF  PIGGERY. 


partition  back,  when  cleaning  out  troughs  and 
supplying  feed  (slops),  as  seen  in  figure  4 ;  and  it 
falls  back  on  removing  the  stick  (fig.  4).  However, 
the  partitions  div  iding  tiie  pens  and  yards  can  be 
made  either  stationarj’  or  to  swing,  the  latter  being 
preferable,  as  this  will  allow  all  the  pens  to  be 
thrown  into  one  large  one,  and  the  same  of  the 
yards.  The  feed  room  is  provided  with  a  brick 
chimney,  an  iron  kettle,  a  large  wooden  box  for 


Fig.  2. — END  OF  PIGGERY. 


a  half  gallons)  gives  five  hundred  barrels,  and  this 
quantity  of  water  requires  a  round  cistern  thirteen 
feat  diameter  to  be  nearly  sixteen  feet  deep  below 
the  arch,  or  a  square  one  thirteen  feet  across  to  be 
nearly  twelve  and  a  half  feet  deep  ;  or  a  round  one 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter  would  need  to  be  about 
twelve  feet  deep.  In  the  Far  West  —  in  fact, 
in  most  places  west  of  the  Missouri — the  rainfall 
is  largely  during  the  six  months  beginning  with 
March,  and  cisterns  need  a  greater  storage  capacity. 


A  Complete  Frame  Piggery. 

BY  W.  W.  3IAUGHLIX,  BOYD’S  STATION,  3ID. 


The  piggery  shown  in  figures  1  to  6  is  fourteen 
by  forty  feet ;  corner  posts,  fourteen  feet  ;  higlit 
of  first  story  eight  and  one-half  feet ;  second  story. 


Fig.  3. — GROUND  PLAN  OP  PIGGERY. 


five  feet  from  floor  to  top  of  wall  plate. — The  first 
floor  has  two  thicknesses  of  inch  boards, a  foot  wide, 
the  lower  boards  running  lengthwise  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  the  upper  ones  crosswise.  The  walls  also 
are  two  layers  of  similar  boards,  the  outside  ones 
perpendicular,  and  battened  with  inch  strips  three 
inches  wide.  Second  story  floor  is  one  thickness  of 
narrow  inch  boards,  tongued  and  grooved.  Stairs  to 
second  story  three  feet  wide.  All  the  doors  are  bat¬ 
tened.  One  twelve-light  window'  in  gable  end,  and 
one  in  feed  room. — Each  pen  has  a  window  oppo¬ 
site  it,  across  feeding 
hall  (shown  in  figs.  1 
and  3)  and  a  sliding 
sash  at  the  rear,  seen 
in  fig.  3.  Between 
each  pen  and  its  yard 
is  a  batten  sliding 
door,  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  four  feet 
high  ;  and  at  the  out¬ 
side  of  each  yard  is  a 
door  three  by  six  feet 
either  on  hinges,  or  to 
Fig.  4.  SECTION  OF  TROUGHS.  High t  of  yard 

fence,  six  feet.  From  each  yard  to  its  pen  is  an 
incline  of  two-inch  plank,  with  inch  strips  three 
inches  wide  well  nailed  on  to  prevent  pigs  from  slip¬ 
ping. — -The  feed  troughs  run  across  at  the  front. 
The  partitions,  flvefeethigh,  between  the  pens  and 
over  or  in  front  of  the  troughs,  swing  as  seen  in  fig. 
5.  The  hinged  stick,  A,  fig.  6,  props  the  swinging 


mixing  feed,  slop  barrels,  etc.  The  entry  doors  to 
this  are  made  wide,  to  admit  a  slop  barrel  on  a 
wheelbarrow. — If  the  yards  are  planked  on  a  level 
with  the  floors  the  incline  can  be  dispensed  with. 


Materials  and  Cost. 

Timber  :  Sills,  6  by  8  inch,  four.two  40feet  long  (or  shorter 
ones  spliced),  and  two  14  feet=432  feet.  Four  corner  posts, 
4  bj’  4  inch,  14  feet  loug=75 
feet. — Plates,  3  by  4  inch,  two 
40  feet  (or  shorter  ones  spliced ) 
and  two  14  feet  long=l08  feet. 

Five  pieces  for  swinging  par¬ 
tition  posts,  4  by  6  inch,  8  feet 
long=80  feet.— Ten  posts  for 
outside  partition  walls,  4  by  4 
inch,  8  feet  long=107  feet. — 

Fourteen  fence  posts,  4  by  6 
inch,  8  feet  long=224  feet.— 

Forty-two  floor  joists,  2  by  8 
inch,  14  feet  long=882  feet.— 

Forty-two  rafters,  2  by  4  inch, 

11  feet  long=S08  feet.— Twenty- 
one  pieces, 2  by  4  inch,  8  feet 
long=112  feet.— Eight  pieces, 

4  by  6  inch.  14  feet  long,  for 
joist  beains=224  feet.— Twen¬ 
ty-seven  pieces  for  ledgers  and 
frame  rails,  2  by  4  inch,  16  feet 
long=238  feet.— Total  framing  timber,  2,848  feet  (board 
measure)  ®  $14  per  1,000  feet,  $39.87. 

Rough  boarding,  1  inch  thick  ;  968  feet  sheathing;  1.120  feet 
flooring  (1  foot  wide,  14  feet  long)  ;3,220  feet  weather-board 
ing;  I,3l2  feet  for  swinging  partitions,  fence,  troughs,  etc, ; 
12f  batten  pieces  1  by  3  inch,  14  feet  long  (434  feet) ;  76  pieces, 
3  inches  wide,  8  feet  long,  for  braces  for  swinging  partitions 
(203  feet.)— Total,  7,257  feet  @  $17  per  1,000  feet,  $123..34. 
800  feet  dressed  lumber,  1  by  4  or  6  inches,  tongued 

and  grooved,  for  doors  and  2d  floor,  @  $20 per  M.  16.0!) 

5,000  shingles,  @  $3.90  per  M .  19  50 

"  ■  . . .  '  ■  *  3.00 
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5.00 
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Fig.  5. 


2  windows,  12  light,  8  by  10  inches . 

10  windows,  6  light,  8  by  10  inches  (sliding  sash). 

3  doorframes,  3  feet  by  6  feet  8  inches . 

Bricks  for  8  by  8  inch  flue,  etc . 

Hardware,  sash  hinges,  nails,  etc . 

Materials  for  and  painting . 

Carpenter  work . 


Total  cost  of  Piggery. 


$366.24 


Influence  of  Placidity  on  the  Secretion 
OF  Butter  Fat. — During  the  remarkable  public 
test  of  the  Jersey  cow,  “Value  2d,”  when  she 
gave  over  twenty-five  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days,  it  was  found  that  one  day  she  produced  one 
pound  less  butter  than  upon  the  preceding  and  fol¬ 
lowing  days.  This,  of  course,  led  to  enquiry  and 
speculation  as  to  what  could  be  the  cause.  It  was 


Fig.  6. — FRONT  OF  TROUGH. 

found  that,  after  being  turned  out  as  usual,  to 
spend  the  night  in  a  small  pasture  with  two  com¬ 
panions,  threatening  clouds  came  rolling  up  with 
muttering  thunder,  and  so,  rather  than  expose 
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“Value  2d  ”  to  the  storm,  she  was  brought  into  her 
roomy  stall,  with  cows  upon  every  side  of  her  and 
all  things  very  comfortable,  and  a  manger  full  of 
green  fodder  besides.  Still  she  worried  a  little  and 
called  for  her  companions.  Though  she  fed  well, 
and  appeared  all  right,  she  fell  off  in  her  butter 
yield  just  about  one  pound.  This  and  some  other 
confirmatory  observations  lead  me  to  think  that 
the  mental  condition  of  the  cow  may  have  more  to 
do  with  her  butter  yield  than  the  kind  of  feed.  w. 


Convenient  Extra  Wheel  Barrow  Handles. 


Mr.  Avery  J.  Northrup,  Delaware  Co.,N.  T.,  sends 
us  a  sketch  and  description  of  an  attachment  to 


the  ordinary  wheelbarrow,  easily  supplied,  which 
he  has  used  quite  satisfactorily  for  twenty  years. 
It  is  his  own  device,  and  unpatented.  Two  plow 
handles  are  obtained  from  a  factory  ready  bent,  or 
handles  from  a  broken  plow  will  answer,  or  they 
may  be  worked  out  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  suit¬ 
able  form.  To  save  weight  the  plow  handles  are 
dressed  down  quite  light  except  where  the  bolts 
go  through,  and  are  cut  to  the  desired  length. 
Bolt  the  straight  ends  to  the  legs  of  the  barrow 
near  the  bottom,  raise  them  up  so  that  the  curved 
ends  will  be  three  or  four  inches  below  the  closed 
hands  when  one  stands  upright  with  the  arms 
down,  and  bolt  them  to  the  ordinary  hand  shafts. 
— By  usiug  these  supplementary  handles  the  box  is 
carried  nearly  level,  when  filled  with  fruit  or  sand, 
etc.  When  wishing  to  elevate  the  rear  of  the  box, 
the  lower  handles  of  the  barrow  may  be  used. 


A  Destructive  Farm  Bird. 

The  Great  Horned  Owl  is  the  third  in  size  of  the 
sixteen  species  of  owls  found  in  the  United  States, 
the  largest  being  the  great  Gray  Owl,  and  the 
second  the  Snowy  Owl.  But  as  the  former  inhabits 
the  extreme  Northern  States,  and  the  latter  visits 
us  only  in  severe  winters,  they  are  far  less  destruc¬ 
tive  to  poultry  than  the  Great  Horned  Owl  {Buho 
Virginia7ius),  which  resides  over  the  greater  part  of 
our  whole  country.  A  farmer  living  not  many 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  owned  a  flock  of  turkeys 
which  roosted  in  a  partly  open  shed.  On  four  suc¬ 
cessive  mornings  a  turkey  was  missing,  and  fearing 
the  loss  of  his  entire  flock,  he  lay  in  ambush  for 
the  thief.  His  shot  broke  the  wing  of  a  Great 
Horned  Owl,  as  it  was  noiselessly  entering  the  tur¬ 
key  shed.  He  kindly  boxed  this  owl  and  expressed 
it  to  me.  It  was  a  large  specimen,  measuring  two 
feet  one  inch  from  the  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  tail. 
Evidently  turkey  suppers  had  agreed  with  him.  I 
had  him  in  captivity  for  several  months,  and  later, 
another  of  the  same  species.  While  in  my  pos¬ 
session,  these  owls  were  fierce  and  untamable,  and 
never  once  expressed  any  good  feeling  or  attach¬ 
ment  towards  me,  or  to  others  who  fed  them  and 
treated  them  kindly.  Any  attempt  to  stroke  or 
touch  them,  was  invariably  met  with  a  savage  snap 
of  the  bill.  Many  animals  after  being  in  captivity 
for  a  time,  become  reconciled  to  their  fate,  and 
give  up  attempting  to  escape,  but  not  so  wdth  these 
owls.  The  first  one  repeatedly  bit  entirely  through 
the  wooden  cage  bars  ;  and  the  second,  which  I  had 
fastened  by  a  strong  brass  chain  to  a  perch,  several 
times  forced  apart  the  links  with  his  powerful 
beak,  and  made  off.  One  of  his  wings  being 
elipped,  he  was  unable  to  make  long  flights,  but 
we  always  found  him  in  the  morning  perched  high 
on  the  grape  arbor,  among  the  vines.  It  was  a  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  a  dangerous  job  to  bring  him  down, 
but  we  always  accomplished  tl:,is  by  first  throwing 
a  piece  of  thick  carpet  around  him.  More  than 


once  his  sharp  talons  have  pierced  through  the  car¬ 
pet.  The  approach  of  a  dog  or  a  cat  would  always 
put  them  both  in  a  rage,  when  they  would  puff  out 
their  feathers,  lower  their  heads,  spread  the  wings, 
and  savagely  click  their  bills,  thus  making  them¬ 
selves  appear  terrible  animals,  when  puffed  up  to 
very  far  beyond  their  actual  size.  A  dog  that  used  to 
take  pleasure  in  going  to  the  cage  of  my  first  owl, 
and  arousing  his  ire,  once  reeieved  a  clutch  in  the 
nose,  and  never  after  this  could  he  be  induced  to  go 
near  his  owlship.  They  would  eat  almost  any  kind 
of  meat,  beast,  bird,  or  fish.  Even  a  screech  owl, 
{Scops  asio),  a  blood  relation,  was  devoured  by  one  of 
them  with  an  apparent  relish.  These  owls  could 
see  at  all  times,  but  best  at  the  dusk  of  evening,  or 
in  the  moonlight.  This  species,  besides  being  the 
most  noteworthy  robber  of  the  roost,  feeds  upon 
rabbits,  opossums,  pheasants,  partridges,  etc. 
Their  favorite  residence  is  the  dark  solitudes  of 
deep  swamps,  covered  with  thick,  tall  timber. 
Here  they  nest  and  rear  their  young.  The  nest  is 
generally  composed  of  sticks  and  leaves,  carelessly 
put  together,  and  placed  in  a  high  fork  of  a  tree, 
where  the  top  has  been  broken  off.  The  eggs  of 
the  Great  Horned  Ovvl  are  two  to  four  in  number, 
nearly  spherical,  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length, 
and  of  a  dirty-white  color.  C.  Few  Seiss. 


A  Fish  Trap. 

Though  trapping  fish  is  frequently  forbidden  by 
law  there  are  many  fish-abounding  streams,  espe¬ 
cially  in  newly  settled  regions,  furnishing  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  excellent  food  at  some  seasons.  Fish  are 
often  taken  most  economically  by  means  of  a  sim¬ 
ply  constructed  trap.  A  common  method  is 
shown  in  the  engraving.  Selecting  a  convenient 
place,  usually  the  main  channel,  four  or  six  posts 
are  driven  and  covered  on  the  two  sides  and  the  up 
stream  end  with  lath  nailed  just  close  enough  to¬ 
gether  to  stop  all  fish  large  enough  for  use.  The 
space  enclosed  may  be  twenty  to  forty  inches  wide, 
and  three  to  six  feet  long,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  At  the  lower  end,  lath  are  nailed  on  with 
their  inside  ends  approaching  each  other  to  form 
a  funnel,  leaving  the  opening  just  large  enough  for 
the  fish  to  pass  easily.  Weirs  or  walls  extend 
from  each  side  to  the  main  hanks.  Stopped  by 
these  and  bent  on  going  up  stream,  the  fish  follow 
along  them  to  the  trap  opening,  which  they  enter, 
and  seldom  find  their  way  back  through  the  narrow 
aperture.  They  may  be  taken  from  the  trap  with 
a  dip-net,  or  by  hand.  The  weirs  may  be  of  loose 


A  TRAP  FOR  FISH. 


stones  or  driven  stakes  or  brushwood,  to  allow 
tlie  passage  of  considerable  water  through  them 
when  it  rises  ;  or  they  may  be  of  earth,  logs,  or 
driven  boards  or  slabs,  as  the  material,  character 
of  the  stream,  the  permanency  of  the  structure, 
etc.,  indicate  in  each  case.  The  occurrence  of 
freshets  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  By  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  box  or  pen  a  second  funnel  may  he  made 
at  each  end  to  arrest  the  fish  going  down  stream 
as  well  as  up,  though  the  upper  funnel  would  catch 
floating  material  and  soon  clog,  and  it  may  he  best 
set  in  at  one  side  as  the  fish  would  usually  find  it. 
They  ascend  the  stream  as  the  spawning  season 
approaches,  which  differs  with  the  varieties.  Their 
descent  occurs  at  a  later  period  in  the  season. 


Profit  in  Pig  Feeding. 


Feeding  pigs  for  slaughter  during  winter,  the  time 
frequently  chosen,  is  much  oftener  done  at  a  loss 
than  at  a  profit ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  colder 
climates,  except  when  a  chance  increase  in  price 
and  a  demand  for  and  good  use  of  the  manure  may 
help  out.  It  need  not  be  so,  if  farmers  ’generally 
understood  the  necessity  of  and  provided  for 
proper  warmth.  The  heat  of  the  body  in  swine,  as 
in  all  other  animals,  is  only  kept  up  by  food,  and 
when  the  surrounding  cold  carries  off  more  of  the 
heat  that  the  food  consumed  and  digested  can  pro¬ 
duce,  there  is  little  if  any  left  to  go  to  Increase  of 
flesh  and  fat. — Of  two  lots  of  spring  pigs,  I  had  one 
lot  ready  to  slaughter  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  concluded  to  keep  the  others  along.  They 
were  kept  in  an  enclosed  shed  and  given  all  the 
corn  they  would  eat.  They  consumed  just  enough 
to  keep  up  warmth  and  locomotion.  Even  this 
was  too  heavy  a  draft  upon  their  digestion  and 
assimilation  to  have  them  in  a  normal  condition, 
and  they  did  not  really  hold  their  own.  Only  a 
higher  market  the  last  of  February  enabled  me  to 
realize  even  as  much  for  this  lot  as  for  the  other. 
It  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule,  that  there  is  no  profit 
in  feeding  pigs  for  slaughter  in  winter,  where  the 
food  will  freeze  in  the  ordinary  weather. 

But  during  the  past  winter  I  fed  a  number  of 
pigs  at  a  decided  profit.  They  grew  as  fast  as  the 
autumn  fed,  their  entire  gain  from  a  moderate  con¬ 
dition  was  made  in  cold  weather.  Two  of  them 
weighed  over  half  a  ton.  They  were  kept  in  a  pig 
house  so  warm  that  it  rarely  freezes  !  They  were 
fattened  mostly  on  rye  meal  and  buckwheat  bran. 
Queer  feed,  some  farmers  will  say,  but  it  is  capital 
for  fattening,  as  noted  below.  I  once  tried  a  coal 
stove  in  my  pig  house  to  save  a  lot  of  early  pigs, 
but  they  became  sickly  and  did  not  do  well.  What 
is  wanted  is  to  have  the  building  close  and  tight 
enough  to  keep  out  external  cold,  leaving  the  in¬ 
side  to  he  warmed  by  animal  heat.  A  basement 
under  the  pig  hou.se  can  be  turned  to  good  account 
for  fattening  pens. 

Something  more  than  mere  stuffing  with  food  is 
required,  if  rearing  and  fattening  of  pigs  is  to  be 
made  desirable.  Food  and  labor  are  becoming 
more  costly  every  year,  and  to  make  this  important 
industry  profitable,  there  must  be  corresponding 
reduction  in  losses,  to  be  secured  by  more  economic 
surroundings,  and  making  a  little  of  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  food  go  as  far  as  possible  in  making  flesh. 
The  first  requisite  is  comfort,  as  without  this  no 
animal  will  thrive  well.  Let  it  be  well  understood, 
that  cold  and  filth  are  destructive  to  success. 
Arrangements  to  save  labor  are  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance  as  above  noted.  As  to  food,  one  kind 
only  of  concentrated  diet,  without  change,  will 
break  down  any  young  pig’s  stomach,  and  produce 
a  feverish  state  in  an  older  one  ;  it  is  unnatural  for 
an  animal  naturally  constituted  to  eat  everything. 
Concentrated  rich  food  needs  a  combination  with 
coarser  kinds,  to  render  it  less  compact  and  allow 
a  more  ready  penetration  of  the  gastric  juices. 
How  can  healthy  action  be  maintained,  if  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  the  animal  contain  only  a  mass  of  ferment¬ 
ing,  putrefying  stuff  ?  I  never  had  autumn  dropped 
pigs  grow  so  fast,  or  show  so  healthy  a  condition 
as  two  lots  of  different  breeds  fed  this  winter  on 
buckwheat  bran.  They  are  in  a  warm  pig  house, 
where  it  seldom  freezes ;  the  coarser  part  of  the 
flour  left  on  the  hulls  supplies  food  for  the  stomach, 
and  the  hulls  keep  the  intestines  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  Few  farmers  think  of  this  latter  point, 
and  confine  their  pigs  to  clear  corn  meal,  the  most 
heating  and  unhealthful  of  all  the  cereals.  Corn 
is  the  great  staple  food  for  hogs,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  but  it  should  be  utilized  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  by  judicious  combination  with  coarser  food, 
for  swine  as  well  as  for  men,  and  for  breeding  as 
well  as  growing  and  fattening  animals.  A  feed 
once  a  day  to  fattening  hogs  of  carrots  or  beets, 
increases  the  appetite,  gives  tone  to  the  stomach, 
and  has  a  cooling  effect  upon  it.  More  roots,  or 
other  cheap  succulent  food  is  required.  F.  D.  0. 
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Horseradish  from  Seed. 

A  correspondent  inquires  of  us  whether  Horse¬ 
radish  can  not  be  raised  from  seed,  and  where  the 
seed  may  be  procured.  It  grows  very  readily  from 
cuttings  of  the  root,  the  least  fragment  produc¬ 
ing  a  plant,  and  has  been  multiplied  in  this  manner 
for  many  •  generations.  There  being  no  use  for 
seeds,  the  plant  has  ceased  to  produce  them. 
None,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have  ever  been  found 
on  the  plant  in  this  "country.  It  is  probably  sterile 
In  Europe  also,  as  a  botanist  in  France  states  that 


climbers,  the  query  is  one  that  calls  for  a  general 
answer.  The  injury  done  by  the  Ivy  and  most  other 
climbers  is  entirely  mechanical.  Vines  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  different  appliances  to  assist  them  in 
holding  fast  to  trees.  The  Ivy,  the  Poison  Ivy, 
Trumpet  Creeper  and  others,  have  little  roots  along 
their  stems  ;  these  roots  do  not,  as  some  suppose, 
penetrate  through  the  bark  and  live  upon  the  sap 
of  the  tree.  They  only  enter  the  crevices  of  the 
bark,  and  soon  lose  their  root-like  character,  be¬ 
coming  hard  and  wiry,  and  serving  merely  as  hold 
fasts.  Other  vines  have  tendrils,  either  a  modified 


preciable  injury,  we  should  prefer  to  transplant  the 
climbing  vines  to  some  other  less  valuable  trees. 


THe  Carrion  Flowers— Stapelias. 

Among  the  many  plants  sent  us  for  a  name,  no 
others,  within  the  past  year  or  two,  has  come 
more  frequently  than  the  Carrion-fiowers,  as  the 
Stapelias  are  often  called.  As  seen  by  tlie  engrav¬ 
ing  (one-third  of  the  real  size),  the  plants  have  a 
very  striking  appearance,  which  is  sure  to  excite  a 
curiosity  to  know  the  proper  name.  The  plants 


HOESEBADISH  IN  FLOWER. 


he  had  watched  the  plant  for  some  forty  years 
without  finding  a  single  ripe  seed.  According  to 
him,  the  flowers  produce  no  good  pollen.  Neg¬ 
lected  clumps  of  horseradish  produce  flowers 
very  freely.  These  are  white,  and  of  the  shape 
shown  in  the  engraving,  which  is  much  reduced. 
In  the  absence  of  an  abundance  of  other  flowers, 
we  have  known  these  to  do  good  service  in  a  bou¬ 
quet. — There  are  a  number  of  other  plants  which 
are  multiplied  extensively  by  means  of  runners, 
cuttings,  and  other  methods  that  produce  seeds 
very  rarely,  if  at  all.  The  sweet  potato  is  one  of 
these,  the  Chinese  yam  another,  and  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  instances  among  plants  cultivated  for  their 
flowers.  The  absence  of  seed  in  Bermuda-grass  in 
this  country,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
spreads  so  widely  by  its  stems  that  seeds  are 
not  formed,  though  it  bears  them  in  some  countries. 


Ivy  and  Other  Climbers.— Do  They  In¬ 
jure  Trees? 

Miss  L.  Griffln,  De  Soto  Co.,  Miss.,  writes  us 
that  there  are  on  their  place  two  line  Magnolia 
trees  nearly  fifty  years  old.  Some  young  Euro¬ 
pean  Ivies  have  been  planted  at  the  base  of  these 
trees,  and  are  now  growing  upon  them.  She  asks 
if  the  ivy  will  in  any  way  injure  the  trees  ?  As  sev¬ 
eral  have  as}5;e4  the  same  questions  about  other 


branch  or  portion  of  a  leaf,  which  cling  to  the  tree. 
Our  Virginia  Creeper  has  branched  tendrils,  and 
each  branch  bears  at  the  tip  a  little  disk,  which 
acts  somewhat  like  a  boy’s  sucker,  and  forms  a 
hold-fast.  Still  other  plants  hold  to  the  tree  by 
twining  around  its  branches.  This  last  class,  the 
twiners,  are  the  most  generally  injurious,  especially 
to  young  trees,  as  they  soon  become  woody  and 
prevent  the  expansion  of  the  tree,  literally  chok¬ 
ing  it  to  death.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
native  vines,  and  one  often  cuitivated,  is  Koxbui-y 
Wax-work,  or  climbing  Bitter-sweet  {Celastrus 
scandens)  ;  this  is  especially  injurious,  and  it  is  not 
rare  to  find  wild  trees  with  the  slender  trunk  or  the 
branches  embraced  by  this  vine,  which  so  constricts 
them  as  to  cause  death.  Ivy  upon  trees  is  espec¬ 
ially  frequent  in  England,  and  while  some  of  the 
horticulturists  of  that  country  have  claimed  that  it 
does  no  harm,  others  assert  that  it  is  a  positive  in- 
jhry.  Both  are  probably  right.  On  old  trees  the 
bark  of  the  trunk  and  older  branches  is  rough, 
scaly,  and  its  exterior  really  dead,  and  vines  can  do 
no  harm.  On  young  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bark  of  which  is  smooth,  and  still  taking  a  more 
or  less  active  part  in  the  growth,  the  covering  of 
Ivy  or  other  vines,  will  arrest  development  and  be 
injurious  to  the  tree.  As  to  our  correspondent’s 
Magnolias,  neither  Ivy  nor  other  vines  can  add  to 
their  beauty,  and  even  if  they  would  cause  no  ap- 


are  popularly  thought  to  be  cactuses,  as  like  most 
plants  of  that  family  these  have  no  proper  leaves, 
the  green  bark  of  the  fleshy  stems  doing  the  work 
of  leaves.  The  stems  of  the  stapelias  are  four- 
angled,  while  in  all  the  cacti  with  similar  stems, 
there  are  five  or  more  angles.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  along  the  stems,  and  as  the  engraving  shows, 
are  strikingly  curious  in  form,  while  their  oddity 
is  increased  by  the  colors ;  the  ground  is  of  a 
creamy-white  or  pale-yellow,  and  spotted  and 
blotched  with  very  dark  purple,  or  maroon  color, 
and  present  a  most  lurid  appearance.  In  the 
bud,  the  divisions  of  the  flower  cohere  by  their 
edges,  and  open  by  suddenly  bursting,  espec¬ 
ially  when  the  sun  shines  on  them.  The  flowers 
can  not  be  said  to  have  fragrance,  though  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  odor,  which  is  so  like  that  of 
decaying  meat  as  to  make  the  common  name  de¬ 
scriptive  and  appropriate.  So  closely  does  the 
odor  resemble  that  of  carrion,  that  flies  have  been 
known  to  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  flower. 
The  stapelias  are  extremely  easy  to  cultivate,  as 
they  need  only  poor  soil,  and  very  little  water.  They 
are  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  stem,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  dry  for  several  days  before 
setting  them  out  in  very  sandy  earth.  The  stapelias, 
of  which  th'ere  are  about  six  species,  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  during  the  dry 
season,  no  rain  falls  for  several  months  at  a  time. 
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Huckleberries  and  Blueberries. 

Few  not  engaged  in  it  are  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  berry  trade.  There  are  communities  in 
which  it  is  the  chief  source  of  income  ;  flideed  we 
have  an  account  of  one  family  of  seven  in  New 
Jersey,  which,  by  picking  berries,  earned  twenty -live 
dollars  a  day  throughout  the  berry  season.  "Wher- 


Fig.  1.— THE  BLACK 
IIUCKLEBERKT. 


ever  there  is  a  favorable 
berry  locality,  it  allows 
boys  and  girls,  women 
and  feeble  persons,  to 
earn  something,  in  an 
easy  and  healthful  em¬ 
ployment.  The  market 
names  of  these  berries 
vary  in  different  cities. 
In  some  places  they  are 
all  called  huckleberries, 
and  are  distinguished  by 
their  color  as  black  and 
blue.  Those  wishing  to 
be  very  precise  say, 
“  whortleberries,”  but  as 
both  this  and|  “  huckle¬ 
berry  ”  are  corruptions  of  the  ancient  “  myrtle- 
berry,”  both  of  these  names  are  proper.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  berries  sent  to  market  is  the  product 
of  four  distinct  species,  though  two  or  three  others 
afford  small  quantities.  Formerly  these  plants 
were  all  placed  in  the  genus  Vaccinium  (the  ancient 
Latin  name),  but  modern  botanists  divide  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  structure  of  the  fruit.  If  the  berry 
be  cut  across,  especially  before  quite  ripe,  it  will 
be  found  divided  into  several  cells  or  compart¬ 
ments.  The  berries  having  four  or  five  cells. with 
numerous  seeds  in  each,  remain  in  the  old  genus, 
Vacdtdum,  and  those  with  e’ght  or  ten  cells,  and  a 
.single,  seed-like  little  nut  in  each,  belong  to  Oay- 
tesada,  a  genus  scrnamed  in  honor  of  a  distinguisljed 
French  chemist.  Both  genera  furnish  important 
market  supplies.  In  order  of  ripening,  the  earliest 
23  the  Dwarf  Blueberry  ( Vaccinium  Pennsylvanicum), 
common  on  dry  hills,  especially  in  northern  locali¬ 
ties.  The  bush  is  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high, 
and  often  so  laden  with  fruit  as  to  lie  prostrate  on 
the  ground.  The  berries  (fig.  2),  are  large  and 
sweet,  but  too  tender  to  carry  well.  The  earliest 
berry  of  importance,  and  ripening  a  little  later  than 
the  above,  is  the  Low  Blueberry  (V.  vacillans). 
This  is  also  a  plant  growing  on  high  lands;  the 
shrub  is  rarely  over  two  feet  high,  with  yellowish- 
green  branches,  and  pale,  dull  leaves.  The  berrj’ 
is  rather  small,  very  sweet,  and  covered  with  a 


handsome  blue  bloom.  It  is  hard,  carries  well, 
and  is  a  popular  market  fruit.  The  Swamp  Blueberry 
( V.  cm-ymbosum),  is  the  tallest  of  all  the  northern 
species,  being  often  ten  feet  or  more  high.  Though 
its  common  name  would  indicate  that  it  is  only 
found  in  swamps,  yet  it  often  occurs  on  dry  soil. 
The  shrub  is  very  variable  in  its  leaves  and  fruit. 
The  berries  are  usually  blue,  and  covered  with 
a  very  thick  blue  bloom, 
though  one  form  has  a 
black  fruit  without  the 
bloom.  This  is  the  latest, 
the  largest  and  sweetest 
of  the  blueberries,  and 
is  known  to  the  New 
York  market  men  as 
“swamps.”  It  is  very 
tender,  and  does  not 
carry  well,  especially  if 
sent  in  too  large  boxes. 
The  huckleberry  of  some 
markets,  and  black  huc¬ 
kleberry  of  others  (Gay- 
lussacia  resinosa),  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  bush  one  to 
three  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  thickly  cover¬ 
ed  with  small  dots  of 
resin  (whence  the  specific 
name),  and  if  held  in  the 
hand,  they  become  very 
sticky  from  softening  of  the  resin.  The  fruit  (fig. 
1),  of  medium  size,  is  very  biack  and  shining,  very 
firm,  and  can  be  shipped  to  distant  markets.  As  the 
large  seeds  crack  under  the  teeth  when  the  berry  is 
eaten,  they  are  often  called  in  the  market,  “  crack¬ 
ers.”  Bushes  of  this  species  occasionally  occur  with 
fruit  of  a  pale  reddish,  and  even  a  creamy  white 
color.  These  are  the  leading  market  berries,  but 
limited  quantities  of  the  Dangleberry,  (  G.  frondosa), 
and  the  Hogberry  (G.  clumosa),  are  occasionally 
met  with.  The  great  berry  district  in  New  Jersey, 
is  in  the  coast-wise  counties,  where  there  are  im¬ 
mense  tracts  covered  with  stunted  forests,  among 
which  the  beriy  bearing  shrubs  are  abundant  as  an 
undergrowth.  Numerous  families  resort  to  these 


the  root,  and  in  a  few  years  bear  more  abundantly 
than  ever.  While  these  fruits  are  found  in  such 
abundance  in  the  wild  state,  it  is  not  probable  that 
their  cultivation  can  be  profitable  :  still,  those  who 
have  “  huckleberry  pastures,”  may  do  something 
to  improve  them  by  grubbing  out  other  shrubs, 
thus  giving  the  berry-bearing  ones  the  whole 
ground ;  and,  taking  a  hint  from  the  improvement 
resulting  from  accidental  fires,  by  cutting  over 
the  bushes  once  in  a  few  years.  From  what  has 
been  done  with  other  plants,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  cultivation  and  careful  selection 
would  produce  improved  varieties  of  huckleberries 
and  blueberries,  as  is  has  with  the  blackberry.  This 
is  a  good  field  for  some  patient  amateur  to  work. 


Kerosene  to  Kill  Insects.— An  Emulsion. 

Since  the  illuminating  oil  obtained  from  petro¬ 
leum,  known  in  this  country  as  kerosene,  and  in 
England  as  paraffine  oil,  came  into  general  use,  it 
has  been  employed  with  variable  .success  as  an  in¬ 
secticide.  That  it  would  destroy  insect  life  was 
long  ago  established ;  that  it  would  also  destroy 
plant  life  was  sometimes  demonstrated  in  a  manner 
more  convincing  than  pleasant.  The  oil  in  its  con¬ 
centrated  form,  can  be  tolerated  by  but  few  plants. 
The  first  improvement  in  its  use  was  to  add  a  very 
small  quantity  to  a  bucket  of  water,  enough  to 
make  but  a  mere  film  upon  the  surface  :  then  dif¬ 
fuse  it  through  the  water  by  violent  stirring,  and 
apply  before  the  oil  and  water  had  time  to  separate. 
This  answered  fairly  well,  but  was  troublesome. 
The  next  step  was  to  divide  the  kerosene,  not  by 
dissolving  it,  but  by  diffusing  it  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion.  It  is  well  known  that  oils  may  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  water  by  means  of  gum,  sugar,  etc.,  and 
may  be  kept  thus  for  some  hours  br  even  days.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  milk,  either  fresh  or 
soured,  is  a  convenient  medium  to  unite  kerosene 
and  water.  Mix  together  kerosene  and  half  as  much 
milk,  stirring  them  thoroughly  to  form  a  cream¬ 
like  mixture.  When  the  two  are  so  completely 
united  that  no  oil  is  visible,  dilute  the  mixture 
with  twelve  times  its  bulk  of  water,  adding  the 
water  gradually,  and  stirring  thoroughly.  This 
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places,  build  a  shanty,  and  camp  out  during  the 
picking  season.  The  fruit  is  sold  to  “  carters,” 
who  have  their  regular  routes,  and  at  established 
points  take  up  the  fruit  and  ship  it  to  market. 
When  an  occasional  fire  sweeps  these  forests,  the 
berry  bushes  are  not  destroyed,  but  spring  up  from 


emulsion  has  been  found  especially  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  the  various  scale  insects,  so  difficult 
to  destroy  by  ordinary  inseeticides,  and  is  used  for 
various  other  insect  pests.  For  trees  use  a  syringe 
or  foree  pump,  and  for  house-plants,  often  injured 
by  scale  insects,  apply  with  a  sponge  or  swab, 
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The  Evergreen  Barberries. 

Nuttall  gave  the  name  3Iahoniaio  the  Barberries 
with  evergreen  and  divided  leaves,  in  honor  of 
Bernard  McMahon,  a  gardener  in  Philadelphia, 
early  in  this  century.  Later  botanists,  not  consid¬ 
ering  the  difference  in  the  leaves  of  suflicient  im¬ 
portance  to  separate  them  from  the  Barberry,  now 
place  them  in  Berberis,  though  as  a  general  thing, 
they  are  called  Mahonia  in  the  nurseries.  The 
common  species  of  our  northwest  coast,  Berberis 
AquifoUum,  is  the  one  most  generally  seen  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  an  excellent  ornamental  shrub.  The  more 
recently  introduced  Japanese  species,  B.  Japonica,  is 
far  superior  in  size  and  beauty  to  ours.  The  shape 
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of  the  handsomely  divided  leaves  is  shown  in  the 
engraving.  It  grows  about  three  feet  high.  This 
is  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  native  species,  and 
should  be  given  a  somewhat  sheltered  situation. 
This  was  at  one  time  called.  Mahonia  Bealii,  a  name 
that  is  retained  in  some  of  the  nursery  catalogues. 


Suggestions  on  Ornamental  Planting. 

BY  E.  A.  LONG. 

In  planning  for  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants,  it  is  well  to  study  the  utmost  capability  of 
single  kinds  for  serving  a  variety  of  purposes  at 
the  same  time.  Thus,  a  particular  variety  may 
beautify  the  grounds  generally  while  serving  for 
shade  or  for  shelter  from  sweeping  winds.  It  may,  i 
at  the  same  time,  be  an  individual  of  a  tasteful 
group,  orbeusedasa  background  for  oth  er  smal  I  er 
growing  kinds,  or  even  to  screen  some  disagreea¬ 
ble  object.  Further  still,  in  placing  it,  we  may 
have  a  regard  for  striking  contrasts  with  other 
surrounding  trees  and  shrubs  of  different  appear¬ 
ances,  or  else  for  toning  up  or  balancing  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  the  arboreal  and  other  embellishment 
of  a  place.  In  addition  to  all  the  above  the  tree 
will  undoubtedly  have  some  distinctive  qualities 
of  its  own,  in  flowers,  fruit  or  foliage,  rendering  it 
specially  attractive  at  certaiu  seasons,  and  it  should 
be  used  in  a  way  to  best  draw  them  out.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  well  to  all  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  used  in  the  adornment  of  the  grounds. 
Their  selection  and  arrangement,  to  secure  all  the 
results  possible,  is  one  of  the  nicest  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  ornamental  gardening.  Those  who  take 
the  most  pains  to  study  the  selection  and  judicious 
arrangement  of  material,  will  be  far  more  likely  to 
I  secure  gratifying  results  than  the  haphazard  plant- 
'  er.  It  is  time  to  begin  studying  up  what  is  to  be 
I  done  the  present  spring,  to  consult  catalogues  and 
books  on  ornamental  gardening,  the  back  volumes 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  etc.  Aside  from  its 
practical  application,  the  study  of  trees  and  plants 
is  a  delightful  occupation  for  all  the  members  of 
the  family,  as  is  the  planning  of  the  grounds.  The 


use  of  instruments  in  making  plans  on  paper  or 
linen  will  develop  skill  in  drawing.  Even  children 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  such  occupation  will 
often  advance  some  excellent  ideas.  If  the  entire 
family  take  part  in  the  planning  and  selection  they 
will  be  ready  to  help  along  in  the  actual  work.  Quite 
young  children  may  easily  be  led  to  take  a  keen 
interest,  and  be  kept  wide  awake  on  these  points. 


The  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 

In  trees  planted  for  ornamenting  small  or  large 
places,  there  usually  seems  to  be  but  little  variety, 
and  in  this  respect,  one  place  bears  a  general  re¬ 
semblance  to  another.  While  there  is  a  very 
little  variety  among  deciduous  trees,  with  ever¬ 
greens  there  is  even  more  sameness.  A  foreigner 
might  suppose  that  our  climate  allowed  of  the  use. 
of  but  few  evergreens,  as  he  sees  the  half-dozen 
or  so  kinds  repeated  everywhere.  The  most  fre¬ 
quently  planted  evergreen  is  the  Norway  Spruce,  a 
most  useful  and  picturesque  tree,  but  one  finds  its 
constant  repetition  somewhat  monotonous.  Prob¬ 
ably  of  every  hundred  evergreen  trees  planted  in 
the  Northern  States,  about  ninety  are  of  this  kind. 
Norway  Spruce,  Arbor  Vitae,  Red  Cedar,  Balsam 
Fir  and  the  White,  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pines, 
make  up  the  list  of  evergreen  trees  that  appear  to 
be  generally  known  to  our  planters.  Even  the 
Hemlock  and  our  White  Spruce,  native  trees,  not 
excelled  in  beauty  by  any  others  from  anywhere, 
are  very  rarely  seen.  When  a  gentleman  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  ridiculed  for  marrying  a  very  large 
lady,  he  replied  :  “  You  can  not  have  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.”  Norway  Spruce  is  a  good  thing, 
but  we  find  it  easy  to  have  too  much  of  it,  and  it  is 
unpleasant  to  see  this  and  Arbor  Vitae  occupying 
ground  that  might  be  filled  by  a  great  variety  of 
beautiful  and  interesting  species.  Among  the 
trees  very  rarely  seen  is  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
which  is  desirable  for  its  peculiar  beauty,  and  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  on  account  of  the  frequent  ref¬ 
erence  to  it  in  the  Scriptures.  The  young  tree  has 
a  conical  form,  but  when  old  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  length  of  its  branches,  which  spread  in 
distinct  layers,  and  give  the  head  a  most  striking 


appearance.  The  tree  is  quite  hardy  in  the  climate 
of  New  York  City,  and  in  well-drained  soil  would 
no  doubt  endure  a  much  colder  locality.  When 
full-grown,  it  is  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  with 


a  spread  of  branches  equal  to  its  hight ;  the  trunk 
is  often  thirty  feet  in  circumference.  The  wood  of 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  perishable,  and  of  little 
value.  The  cones  are  three  to  five  inches  long,  and 
are  very  obtuse  ;  they  are  made  up  of  broad,  fiat 
scales,  between  which  are  the  flat, thin-winged  seeds.’ 


Producing’  New  Carnations. 

Those  who  cultivate  the  Carnation,  generally 
procure  the  plants  from  florists.  They  are  thus 


sure  of  getting  fine  varieties,  but  miss  the  novelty 
and  Interest  of  growing  them  from  seeds.  No 
flower  more  deseiwes  the  at¬ 
tention  of  amateurs,  as  it 
amply  repays  the  care  given 
it.  To  have  the  finest  seed¬ 
lings,  one  should  raise  his 
own  seeds.  In  the  single 
flower,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  the  styles  (parts  of 
the  pistil),  are  quite  conspicu¬ 
ous  :  in  a  double  flower  these 
are  concealed  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  petals,  but  may  be  found 
by  a  little  search.  The  very 
double  flowers  bear  little  or 
no  pollen,  and  are  to  be  fer¬ 
tilized  by  pollen  from  a  semi¬ 
double  or  single  one.  Fan¬ 
ciers  fertilize  the  first  two  or 
three  flowers  upon  a  plant, 
and  remove  all  the  others,  as 
well  as  the  buds.  When  the 
petals  begin  to  wither,  they 
are  carefully  pulled  out  of 
the  flowers  that  have  been 
fertilized,  otherwise  their  de¬ 
cay  may  injure  the  growing 
seed-pod.  When  the  seed  is 
ripe,  the  pods  should  be 
gathered  and  the  seeds  kept 
in  them  until  next  spring, 
when  they  are  to  be  sown. 
Taking  the  earliest  flowers  as 
seed  bearers,  and  allowing 
only  a  few  pods  to  mature, 
will  produce  much  better 
seed,  and  the  plants  raised 
from  them  will  be  finer  than 
those  raised  in  the  usual  way.  By  continuing  this 
for  a  few  generations,  an  improved  strain  may  be 
established.  A  desirable  flower  thus  obtained 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  by  layering. 
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A  Plant  Stand. 

Most  of  the  plant-stands  have  a  series  of  ascend¬ 
ing  shelves.  If  these  face  the  room,  the  lower 
plants  are  shaded  by  the  upper  ones,  and  suffer 
from  lack  of  light ;  if  facing  the  window,  the 
lower  plants  are  hidden  from  view,  unless  one  goes 
out-doors  to  see  them  through  the  glass.  I  have 
a  stand,  or  table,  which  suits  me.  It  is  so  low 
that  the  tops  of  the  largest  pots  are  just  on  a  level 
with  the  window  sill.  The  legs,  which  are  well 
braced  by  cross-pieces,  like  a  library  table,  are  of 
oak,  oiled.  The  top  is  of  pine,  and  is  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  table,  with  a  strip  of  pine  two  inches  hi^h 
all  around  the  edge.  This  strip  answers  to  keep 
the  pots  from  slipping  or  tipping  off  in  moving  the 
stand,  and  allows  an  inch  of  sand  all  over  the  table, 
which  absorbs  any  water  escaping  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  and  it  gives  off  a  steady  supply  of 


moisture  by  evaporation.  The  table  top  should  be 
thoroughly  painted,  leaving  no  cracks  for  the  water 
to  run  through.  It  is  mounted  on  strong,  easy  turn¬ 
ing  casters,  and  can  be  readily  wheeled  out  into  the 
room  on  cold  nights.  Opposite  sides  are  turned  to 
the  window,  which  saves  shifting  or  turning  the 
separate  pots  to  give  both  sides  of  the  plants  equal 
light.  At  the  corners,  stout  iron  rods  are  fastened 
and  bent  over  the  centre  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  On  these  I  have  trained  vines,  which  add 
greatly  to  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the  stand. 
Where  the  rods  cross,  a  bird-cage  or  a  hanging 
plant  can  be  suspended.  Such  a  table  can  be  made 
cheaply  at  home  by  any  one  at  all  skillful  with 
tools.  Its  proportion  should  of  course  be  suited 
to  the  size  of  the  window  where  it  is  to  stand. 
Such  a  table  can  be  used  in  a  bay-window  with 
much  better  effect  than  the  ordinary  stand  or  rows 
of  shelves.  Being  placed  low  down,  the  plants  are 
seen  to  good  advantage,  and  are  easily  cared  for. 
The  larger  plants  should  be  arranged  in  the  center, 
and  the  smaller  ones  along  the  edges.  E.  E. 


Economical  “Making  Over”  Things. 

Many  families  have  a  knack  of  making  a  little 
go  a  great  ways,  in  rendering  their  homes  comfort¬ 
able,  even  genteel.  Calling  upon  such  a  family  re¬ 
cently,  I  at  first  supposed  they  had  bought  some 
new  chairs,  but  on  closer  examination  found  they 
had  been  cane-seated  walnut  ones,  too  valuable  to 
throw  away  after  the  bottoms  had  given  out.  The 
girls  had  tacked  on  firmly  some  strong  canvas  in 
in  place  of  the  cane,  then  added  several  thicknesses 
of  the  same  size  cut  from  an  old  quilt,  and  tacked 
over  these  stout  cotton  to  hold  them  in  place.  A 
strip  of  cretonne  having  stripes  of  pretty  flowers, 
was  stitched  across  a  piece  of  reps,  and  formed  the 
covering.  When  this  was  tacked  on,  the  edge  was 
hidden  with  upholsterer’s  braid  fastened  with 
brass-headed  nails.  The  effect  was  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  After  the  boys  oiled  the  frames,  tho.se  chairs 
were  really  prettier  than  many  expensive  ones  1 
know  of. — An  om  lounge,  previously  covered  with 
hair-cloth,  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
addition  of  a  sofa  cushion  nicely  embroidered.  It 


is  as  good  as  new,  and  more  attractive  than  it 
was  previously. — The  daughters  showed  me  their 
“new  carpet,”  made  of  two  others.  Eorthecenter 
an  old  sitting-room  ingrain  carpet  was  washed, 
colored  brown,  and  the  best  portions  sewed  to¬ 
gether.  The  border  was  formed  from  the  best 
parts  of  a  crimson  and  black  bed-room  carpet. 
The  effect  is  more  pleasing,  to  me  at  least,  than  a 
two-dollar-a-yard,  bright-flowered  carpet  which 
another  neighbor  had  just  laid  down.  R. 


Home  Hints  for  Spring. 

The  holidays  over,  the  short  winter  days  linger¬ 
ing  longer  in  the  twilight  remind  the  good  house¬ 
keeper  that  now  is  the  time  to  take  account  of 
stock,  and  to  have  all  the  plain  sewing  planned, 
and  as  far  as  possible  finished,  before  warm  weather. 

Fashion  changes  little  in  bedding.  Sheets  and 
pillow  cases  can  be  cheaply  bought  ready  made 
by  machine,  but  they  look  much  nicer  when 
hemmed  by  hand,  and  wear  better.  Trimmings  of 
cheap  cotton  laces  on  sheets  or  pillow  cases  are  in 
bad  taste.  Shams  are  desirable  to  dress  beds  which 
are  in  use  all  the  time,  but  they  should  not  be  too 
elaborate.  Little  trimming,  and  that  very  nice, 
is  much  preferable.  It  is  fashionable  to  remove 
pillows  by  day,  and  leave  only  the  bolster  on 
the  bed,  with  handsome  spreads  of  silk  or  lace. 
Very  many  are  making  silk  quilts  of  patchwork, 
and  several  manufactories  supply  bundles  of  pieces 
which  are  sold  for  this  purpose.  They  are  not  the 
set  figures  of  our  grandmothers’  times,  but  a  lining 
is  cut  and  the  pieces  are  basted  on,  large  and  small, 
without  any  design  except  to  harmonize  colors, 
and  these  are  feather-stitched  together  with  em¬ 
broidery  silk.  Some  work  patterns  in  outline  on  the 
plain  colors.  These  quilts  are  very  handsome,  and 
with  care  should  last  through  several  generations. 
Very  pretty  imitations  of  eider  down  comfortables 
are  made  of  soft  wadding  covered  with  some  pretty 
shade  of  satteen  or  sUesia,  pale  pink,  blue,  gray, 
or  cardinal.  They  have  five  or  six  rows  of  quilt¬ 
ing  all  around,  about  an  inch  apart,  and  stripes  of 
quilting  two  or  three  inches  apart  through  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Patchwork  quilts  of  cotton,  if  made  at  all 
now,  are  usually  of  two  colors  only,  dark  and 
light.  The  old-fashioned  comfortables,  piles  of 
which  we  used  to  see  in  our  grandmother’s  closets, 
have  given  place  to  blankets,  which  are  much 
more  desirable,  as  they  can  be  washed. 

Bureau  and  washstand  covers  are  among  the 
most  common  pieces  of  fancy  work,  and  are  of 
countless  designs.  Among  the  prettiest,  this  win¬ 
ter,  are  those  of  crash  or  momie  cloth,  made  in 
scarf  pattern,  with  the  ends  in  embroidery  and 
drawn  work,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  yard  broad. 
They  may  be  done  with  colored  silk,  but  are  much 
prettier  when  worked  with  the  threads  which  have 
been  taken  from  the  material.  The  fringe,  which 
is  formed  by  drawing  out  threads,  when  the  work 
is  all  done,  has  abroad  heading  made  by  alternately 
taking  out  and  leaving  seven  or  eight  threads  ; 
and,  over  those  left,  working  a  cross-stitch  or 
feather-stitch.  Above  this  are  broad,  open  pat¬ 
terns  of  drawn-work,  and  ribbon  may  be  drawm 
through,  or  a  bright  color  placed  under.  There 
should  be  a  pin  cushion  cover  to  match.  Mantel 
and  window  lambrequins  are  made  in  the  same 
way,  or  they  may  be  crocheted  with  fisherman’s 
twine  to  imitate  the  Macrame  work,  which'  is  so 
much  more  difficult.  Any  pretty  pattern  of  knit¬ 
ted  or  crocheted  edging  can  be  used,  and  a  fringe 
added,  or  colored  tassels  of  chenille  on  each  point. 

Table  linen,  in  a  full,  good  supply  of  which  a 
good  housekeeper  takes  pride,  is  varied  and  beau¬ 
tiful  enough  to  satisfy  any  taste.  There  are  tablJ 
cloths  and  napkins  suited  to  every  occasion,  and 
every  course  from  soup  to  coffee  and  fruit,  with 
appropriate  designs  in  colored  or  white  embroid¬ 
ery  ;  but  an  initial  or  monogram,  worked  in  white, 
with  or  without  fringed  sides,  which  can  he  washed 
without  fear  of  losing  color,  seems  most  desirable. 
Damask  cloths  of  red  or  grayish  brown  are  pretty 
and  economical  for  breakfast  and  tea.  The  latest 
imported  styles  for  napkins  are  long  and  narrow, 


like  towels.  These  napkins  protect  the  dress  very 
perfectly,  arid  are  to  be  welcomed  for  this  reason. 

The  large  stores  in  the  cities  bring  out  their 
ginghams,  prints  and  muslins  in  early  spring,  and 
it  is  well  to  make  up  plain  summer  dresses  now. 
Styles  which  are  simplest  and  can  be  done  up  easi¬ 
ly  are  chosen  for  such  goods.  Plain  blouse  waists, 
plaited  or  gathered  into  a  belt,  a  plain  overskirt 
looped  high  on  the  hips,  with  an  underskirt  lucked 
or  trimmed  with  gathered  flounces,  always  laundry 
well. — For  children  a  blouse  waist,  and  skirt  of 
two  or  three  scant  ruffles,  with  a  broad  sash  of  the  i 
material  tied  behind,  is  very  pretty.  1 

It  is  best  to  make  up  under-clothing  early,  if  done 
at  home.  If  one  wishes  a  combination  of  corset- 
cover,  skirt  and  chemise,  which  is  popular  and  de-  j 
sirable,  a  close-fitting  polonaise  pattern,  with  the  ll 
back  seams  cut  off  to  an  ordinary  basque  length, 
and  two  plain  breadths  gathered  on  and  sewed  into 
the  long  front  side  seams,  will  make  a  garment 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  those  which  cost  two  dol¬ 
lars  and  a  half.  Ethel  Stone. 


Fashions  in  “Twine-Work,”  Lamp  Shades 
and  Flowers.  j 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  variety  of  articles  may  be  [ 
manufactured  out  of  twine.  There  was  never  a  i 
greater  demand  for  the  Macrame  cord,  although 
t^-'e  real  tied  Macrame  seems  to  have  had  its  day.  , 
Thv,  crocheted  work  is  so  much  easier  and  quicker  I 
that  most  ladies  prefer  it,  especially  as  it  is  almost 
as  handsome  as  the  knotted.  One  of  the  prettiest 
designs  is  a  dainty  little  work-basket,  either  round  | 
or  oval,  starched,  and  formed  over  a  tin  pan.  1 
When  quite  dry  and  stiff  it  is  covered  with  liquid 
gilding  :  a  slip  of  card-board  the  exact  size  of  the  | 
bottom,  is  covered  with  blue  satin  and  fitted  in, 
with  a  puffing  of  the  same  satin  around  the  top.  ! 
This  makes  a  charming  little  article  for  a  gift,  or  | 
to  sell  at  a  fair.  We  have  seen  whisk-broom  holders, 
work-bags,  boxes,  catch-alls,  and  bracket  lambre-  [ 
quins,  all  crocheted  of  this  cord,  and  heard  it  sug-  ) 
gested  that  it  would  make  excellent  table-mats. 

A  simple  and  pretty  design  for  a  lamp-shade  may 
be  made  of  natural  ferns,  if  they  are  gathered  while  ■ 
young  and  pressed  bej;ween  blotting-paper.  Six  ■ 
rounded  sections,  the  proper  length,  square  at  the 
top,  and  graduating  toward  the  lower  part  are  cut  , 
out  of  glossy  white  paper,  lined  with  pale  pink  [ 
silk,  and  pinked  out  in  scallops  around  the  edge.  ; 
On  these  the  ferns  are  arranged  fastened  with  '1 
fine  green  sewing  silk,  and  the  lining  caught  to  jl 
each  section  by  a  little  fancy  stitch.  The  top  of  ] 
the  shade  consists  of  two  hexagons,  made  of  card-  J 
boards  covered  with  the  pink  sUk,  and  edged  with  i 
laee,  between  which  the  sections  are  fixed  in.  A  ’ 
round  opening  is  cut  in  the  top,  to  fit  over  the 
chimney,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  this  j 
large  enough  to  prevent  scorching.  This  shade  j 
can  also  be  made  very  effective  in  spatter-work,  I 
on  white  Swiss  muslin.  Wild  flowers  are  preferred  j 
now  for  decoration,  or  for  corsage  bouquets.  | 
Young  ladies  frequently  discard  the  conventional  [j 
roses  and  violets,  for  the  simple  yellow  and  white  ji 
marguerite,  buttercups,  and  above  all  the  red  i 
clover  blossoms,  which  fickle  fashion  has  decreed  |' 
shall  be  the  popular  flower  of  the  season. 


Holder  for  Newspapers. 


A  very  simple,  easily  made  holder  for  newspapers, 
is  here  illustrated.  It  may  be  placed  on  the  wall 


allow  one  sitting  or  standing  to  glance  over  or 
read  the  pape  Cut  a  strip  of  canvas  a  yard  long, 
and  two  inches  wide.  Work  in  a  cross-stitch  pat¬ 
tern,  line  with  calico,  and  bind  each  edge  with  rib¬ 
bon.  Sew  a  ring  upon  each  end  to  slip  over 
nailSj  and  cover  the  rings  with  neat  yibbon  bows, 
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j|  Pretty  and  Inexpensive  Curtains. 

j  A  pretty  and  somewhat  new  way  of  using  cheese 
cloth,  or  bunting,  for  bedroom  curtains,  is  the  fol- 
1  lowing.  For  lining  or  foundation  use  Turkey  red, 
[or  blue,  or  pink  chintz.  First  make  a  straight 
I  lambrequin  of  the  foundation  material,  and  over 
j  this  gather  a  similar  one  of  the  cheese-cloth  or 
i !  hunting.  The  latter  may  be  taeked  to  the  lining 
before  hanging  it.  Gather  it  so  as  to  leave  a  nar¬ 
row  heading.  Edge  both  the  lambrequin  and  cur- 
i  tains  with  inexpensive  laee.  Line  the  bauds  for 
■looping  baek  the  curtains  with  the  same  color  as 
the  foundation,  or  use  ribbon  to  match.  If  you 
have  a  plaster  cast,  three  feet  high  or  so,  prepare  a 
curtain  of  a  yard  of  crimson  canton  flannel,  by 
sewing  on  one  end  the  small  brass  rings  sold  for 
-this  purpose.  [Felt  costs  but  little  more,  and  holds 
11  its  color  much  longer ;  velvet  is  still  better,  but 
I  it  is  more  expensive].  A  small,  round  wooden 
I  rod,  stained  or  painted  black,  and  varnished,  is 
ijrun  through  the  rings,  and  fastened  across  the  cor- 
,:nerof  the  room.  This  forms  a  fine  back-ground 
I  for  the  image.  Its  length  should  be  such  as  to  just 

I  touch  the  floor,  and  reach  a  little  above  the  image. 

II  N.  H.  C. 


A  Cupboard  Front. 

1,, ,  ♦ 

?  House-keepers  are  frequently  troubled  by  dust 
I  settling  upon  table-ware  standing  on  the  dresser. 
;||To  obviate  this,  we  have  had  a  door  fixed  to  ours, 
lllwhich  not  only  acts  as  a  protection  to  the  dishes, 
Hwhen  closed,  but  makes  a  temporary  rest  or  table 
jiwhen  open.  It  is  secured  by  a  chain  on  each  side, 
of  the  proper  length  to  hold  it  on  a  level  with  the 
,  [dresser.  It  turns  on  hinges,  and  gives  the  cup- 
I  board  a  desk-like  appearance,  and  makes  it  look 


A  CrrPBOAEU  WITH  DOCK. 

neater  than  the  ordinary  open  cupboard.  It  is  not  at 
all  difiicult  to  construct  one,  using  good  pine,  either 
stained  and  varnished,  or  painted,  to  correspond 
with  the  body  of  the  cupboard. 


Simple  Hints  for  Busy  Fingers. 

Many  an  old  lady,  and  young  one  too,  finds  no 
other  evening  employment  so  pleasant  as  knitting, 

■  which  requires  little  thought  or  eyesight.  For 
'  such  fireside  work,  a  pretty  piece  of  fancy  work  is 

a  cover  for  a  sofa  cushion,  knit  of  narrow  silk  strips. 
The  foundation  is  of  common  cotton  yarn,  knit  on 
medium-sized  needies.  Knit  three  rows,  then  draw 
through  each  loop  on  the  next  row  a  bit  of  silk,  cut 
;  in  strips  of  equal  length  and  width.  Arrange  the 
i  colors  according  to  fancy.  The  yarn  must  be  drawn 
I  very  firmly  down,  to  keep  the  silk  in  place.  Old 
j  ribbons  and  silk  remnants  work  in  as  well  as  new. 

The  matting  that  comes  round  tea  chests  is  good 
I  for  a  great  variety  of  fancy  purposes.  One  of  the 
I  nicest  is  a  newspaper  case.  When  handsomely 

■  made,  these  bring  a  high  price  in  New  York.  A 


square  of  the  required  size  is  cut  out,  on  which  a 
beautiful  design  is  painted  in  oil  colors,  or  else 
embroidered  in  crewels.  A  larger  piece  of  matting 
forms  the  back,  and  they  are  joined  together  by 
triangular  pieces  of  silk,  five  inches  wide  at  the  top, 
narrowing  off  to  nothing,  and  all  is  bound  with  nar¬ 
row  ribbon  the  same  color  as  the  sides,  or  else  trim¬ 
med  round  with  quilled  satin  ribbon. 

Salt  and  sugar  jars,  and  common  clay  flower-pots, 
are  now  ornamented  in  a  very  artistic  manner, 
simply  with  flowers  made  of  putty.  These  are 
molded  in  the  hand,  fastened  on  the  pot,  and  then 
tinted.  For  a  first  attempt,  choose  some  single 
flower,  as  a  daisy  or  wild  rose;  but  there  is  no 
limit  to  which  this  art  can  not  be  carried,  and  with 
care  in  selecting  and  applying,  these  jars  will 
last  as  well  as  those  fired. 

So-called  “  Limoges  ware  ”  is  now  made  by  paint¬ 
ing  the  vases  with  oil  colors  and  covering  with  a 
kind  of  varnish,  which  takes  the  place  of  burning. 

A  new  freak  of  fashion  for  the  china  closet,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  one  has  old,  handsome  china,  is  to  dis¬ 
play  it  behind  a  half-drawn  curtain.  A  novel 
and  inexpensive  one  can  be  made  of  a  partially 
worn  bed-spread.  Soak  it  in  water  colored  with 
coffee,  to  give  it  a  rich,  creamy  tint,  and  edge  with 
a  band  of  Turkey  red.  Then  carefully  cut  ouj;  of 
cretonne,  flowers  and  sprays  of  bright  colors,  with 
their  foliage  and  buds.  Arrange  these  for  an  in¬ 
side  border,  and  buttonhole  them  round  with  em¬ 
broidery  siik,  working  the  stems  in  outline  sketch. 
It  makes  a  beautiful  curtain,  quite  ornamental  in  a 
dining-room,  hung  with  brass  rings  on  an  oak  rod. 


Kindlings  in  Paper  Bags,  etc. 

Having  for  more  than  a  generation  been  on  the 
constant  outlook  for  little  as  well  as  large  devices 
that  will  in  the  slightest  degree  add  to  human  con¬ 
venience  or  comfort,  and  having  continually  asked 
our  readers  to  write  us  of  anything  they  practice 
or  observe  of  the  kind  not  likely  to  be  known  by 
all  others,  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  whole  cata¬ 
logue  must  be  exhausted.  Yet  there  are  doubtless 
scores  and  hundreds  of  things  that  have  not  come 
to  universal  knowledge,  and  we  reiterate  the  oft- 
repeated  request  for  contributions  in  this  line  from 
all  readers,  even  on  matters  so  simple  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  Calling  by  chance  at  the  humble  but 
pleasant  cottage  of  a  co-worker  of  by-gone  years,  the 
writer  was  welcomed  to  the  “Prophets’  Chamber,” 
which  we  almost  feared  to  enter  on  a  cold  night, 
after  many  chilling  experiences  in  “  spare-rooms.” 
In  this  plainly  but  neatly  furnished  chamber  is  a 
small  but  ample  stove,  a  box  of  pine  wood  behind 
it,  a  few  hardy  plants  by  the  window  on  an  easily 
moved  support;  half  a  dozen  inconspicuous  but 
strong  hooks  or  pins,  very  convenient  for  hang¬ 
ing  up  one’s  clothing  on  when  retiring,  and  so  on. 

But  the  new, thing  to  the  writer  was  found  inside 
the  wood-box.  The  paper  bags  brought  from 
the  grocers  had  been  preserved,  and  some  of  these, 
holding  one  to  two  quarts,  were  filled  with  shav¬ 
ings,  bits  of  wood  and  chips,  and  the  open  ends 
twisted  together,  or  tied  with  a  bit  of  thread.  So  on 
this  cold  morning  it  was  only  necessary  to  spring  out 
of  bed,  place  one  of  these  filled  bags  in  the  stove, 
throw  in  a  few  sticks  of  wood,  touch  a  match  to 
the  end  of  the  bag,  and  back  to  bed  again — all  done 
in  less  than  a  minute.  In  quick  time  a  warm  room 
was  ready  for  dressing  in  entire  comfort.  A  dark 
enameled  kettle  on  the  stove,  found  ready  filled, 
soon  changed  the  temperature  of  the  half  frozen 
water  in  pitcher  and  wash  basin.  Before  leaving 
said  room,  we  wrote  this  item,  partly  in  gratitude, 
but  more  for  the  benefit  of  tidy  housekeepers,  who 
desire  a  convenient  mode  of  keeping  kindlings  in  a 
chamber,  or  elsewhere,  without  the  usual  litter. 


A  Nice  Breakfast  Dish. — Let  raw  potatoes, 
slieed  as  thin  as  possible,  stand  in  cold  water  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Put  them  in  a  pan  with  a 
large  lump  of  butter,  some  pepper  and  salt,  a  little 
flour,  but  not  enough  to  make  them  sticky,  and 
fill  the  pan  half  full  of  fresh  milk.  Bake  slowly 
in  a  stove  oven  for  two  hours,  or  until  done. 


Home-Made  Toilet  Table. 

A  very  substantial,  convenient  toilette  table, 
similar  to  the  sketch,  can  be  made  at  home  with 
little  outlay  of  time  and  money,  by  any  one  having 
any  knack  at  using  a  saw,  hammer,  gimblet  and 


Fig.  1. — THE  BOX. 


screw-driver.  It  may  be  more  or  less  tasteful,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  skill  of  the  worker  and  the  covering 
material  used.  Selecting  a  strong  packing  box  (flg.l) 
of  a  convenient  size,  strengthen  it  with  a  few  screws 
along  each  joining  edge,  and  screw  a  strip  on  each 
side  to  support  a  shelf.  Upon  the  back  screw  an 
inch-thick  board  firmly,  of  suitable  bight  to  sup¬ 
port  a  mirror.  Now  cover  with  any  avaiiable  ma¬ 
terial  of  a  color  that  suits  the  taste.  Flowered 
chintz,  a  gray  ground  with  pink  roses  over  it,  is 
very  pretty  and  serviceable.  A  curtain  around  the 
front  and  two  ends  is  securely  taeked  along  the 
upper  edge.  A  piece,  the  exact  size  of  the  top,  is 
edged  around  with  a  ruffle  two  inches  wide,  and 
stretched  over  and  tacked  so  that  it  hangs  just  be¬ 
low  the  edge.  The  mirror  is  held  firmly  by  screw¬ 
ing  it  to  the  upright  piece  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
The  mirror  should  be  as  tall  as  possible.  If  the 
money  to  be  expended  is  limited,  use  most  of  it  on 
the  glass  and  have  a  plainer  frame.  A  carpenter 


Fig.  2. — THE  STAND  COMPLETED. 


will  make  a  good-sized  pine  frame  fora  trifle,  which 
can  be  stained  to  look  like  walnut  thus  :  Give  the 
wood  two  coats  of  a  solution  of  about  half  an 
ounce  of  permanganate  of  potash  to  a  quart  of 
water.  In  a  few  minutes  wash  off  with  water,  dry, 
and  varnish. — A  mat  of  white  linen  worked  with 
bright  colored  thread  is  laid  on  the  top  so  that 
the  fringed  ends  hang  over  the  front.  Before  the 
mirror,  place  the  pin  cushion,  worked  to  correspond 
with  the  mat.  Mrs.  Busthand. 
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Out  of  the  Waters, 

BY  AGNES  CaKR. 

-o- 

“  Charlie,  what’s  a  moggage  ?”  asked  little 
Nancy  Linn,  as  she  and  her  brother  picked  their 
way  over  the  mile  of  muddy  roadway  between  the 
stone  schoolhoiise  and  their  rather  isolated  little 
home,  on  the  picturesque  bank  of  a  broad  river. — 
•‘I  duuno ;  some  animal  I  reckon,”  and  Charlie 
.shied  a  stone  into  a  big  puddle  at  the  jiatli  side. — 
•‘I  don’t  believe  it’s  ’xactly  an  animal,”  said 
thoughtful  little  Nancy  slowly,  and  then  dropping 
her  voice  mysteriously,  “  I  think  it  must  be  a  giant 
or  a  dragon.” — “Ah!  mebbe  it  is,”  assented  Char¬ 
lie,  pleased  at  the  romantic  idea,  a  dragon  with  a 
iiery  mouth,  “for  pa  said,  if  ’twas’nt  for  the  mog- 
gage  we  could  have  a  new  roof  on  the  house  ;  and 
the  fairy  book  dragons  swallowed  horses  and  cows, 
and  sometimes  buildings.” — “And  when  I  asked 


mortgage.” — “Oh!  ma,  will  you  see  it  ?”  asked 
Nancy,  with  a  frightened  face.-^“  What  dear?” 
— “  The  moggage.” — “  Tes,  I  expect  I  shall,  and 
thank  Heaven,  we  have  the  money  to  pay  this  half, 
though  it  has  been  hard  work.  But  you’U  be  quite 
safe  with  Stumps  in  the  house,  and  we’ll  be  back 
by  noon  to-morrow.” 

An  hour  later,  the  old  yellow  stage  drove  up  to 
the  door,  aud  Charlie  and  Nancy  waved  farewcU  to 
their  parents,  feeling  quite  important  at  being  con¬ 
sidered  big  enough  to  keep  house. — “  Be  sui’C  and 
lock  the  door  to-night,  aud  don’t  set  anything  on 
fire,”  called  back  papa. — “  And  don’t  run  outdoors, 
for  it  rains  again,”  said  mamma,  as  she  donned 
her  waterproof,  and  the  shouts,  “  Tes,  we’ll  be 
very  careful,  good  bye,  good  bye  !”  The  little 
couple  watched  the  coach  out  of  sight,  and  then 
sat  down  by  the  kitchen  fire  to  think  what  they 
should  have  for  supper.— But  when  the  twilight 
shadows  gathered  and  a  heavy  rain  poured  down, 


Nancy  looked  sober,  and  was  sure  the  parlor  car¬ 
pet  would  be  spoiled ;  and  at  last  both  became 
frightened,  as  the  water  dashed  in  more  wildly. 

“  We. must  go  upstairs,”  said  Charlie. — “  But  let 
us  take  something  to  eat,”  said  Nancy,  “for  you 
don’t  know  when  we  can  get  down  again.”  So 
wading  to  the  cupboard  they  packed  a  basket  with 
bread,  meat  aud  milk,  and  then,  followed  closely 
by  Stumps,  made  their  way  with  some  difficulty 
up  to  the  floor  above,  as  the  rising  water  already 
covered  the  second  step. — “  Dear  me  !  what  would 
pa  and  ma  say  if  they  could  see  us  now,”  sobbed 
Nancy. — “  We  must  sit  up  all  night  and  watch  the 
house,”  said  Charlie;  “but  don’t  cry,  Nancy, the 
water  won’t  come  up  here,  for  it  has  stopped  rain¬ 
ing,  aud  somebody  will  come  to-morrow  to  take  us 
out.  Let’s  play  Eobinson  Crusoe,  and  pretend  we 
are  cast  away  on  a  desert  island,  and  Stumps  can  be 
our  man  Triday.— But  Nancy  would  not  be  com¬ 
forted,  and  at  last  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  with  her 
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ma  to  buy  me  a  silk  dress,  like  Kittie  Allen’s,  she 
sighed  and  said,  ‘  No,  dear,  not  while  the  mog¬ 
gage  exists.’  It  must  be  a  horrid  creature  not  to 
let  a  little  girl  have  even  a  nice  frock.” — “  I  wish  I 
could  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  drown  him,”  cried 
Charlie,  now  quite  excited,  “  aud  now’s  a  good 
time,  for  see  how  high  the  river  is.”  Sure  enough 
the  mighty  stream,  swelled  by  heavy  spring  rains, 
and  the  melting  snow  on  the  hills  above,  was  rush¬ 
ing  turbulently  along,  filled  with  floating  ice  cakes, 
era.shing  a.gainst  each  other. — But  now  “  Stumps,” 
the  ugliest  looking  dog  alive,  with  only  an  inch  of 
tail,  and  a  pair  of  torn  and  battered  ears,  but  the 
children’s  dearest  friend  and  playmate, came  bound¬ 
ing  to  meet  them,  and  diverted  their  attention. 

On  entering  the  house  they  found  mother  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  journey,  and  their  father  counting  a 
pile  of  bank  bills  on  the  old  pine  table. — “  We  are 
going  to  leave  you  alone  to-night,”  ^aid  Mrs.  Linn, 
“  for  your  father  wants  me  to  go  up  the  road  with 
him  to  Squire  Fielding’s,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 


it  seemed  a  little  lonely,  though  the  bright  fire  and 
comical  old  Stumps  tried  their  best  to  make  it 
cheerful.  When  the  tea-things  were  put  away 
Charlie  and  Nancy  returned  to  the  mysterious 
“moggage,”  wondering  why  it  made  their  mother 
so  sad,  and  their  father’s  face  wear  such  a  worried, 
careworn  look  whenever  it  was  mentioned. — “How 
the  river  roars  to-night  ?”  said  Nancy,  about  eight 
o’clock — “And  see!  what  is  that!”  exclaimed 
Charlie,  pointing  to  a  tiny  stream  stealing  under 
the  door,  and  trickling  across  the  floor.  “  The 
river  must  be  rising  !”  He  rushed  to  the  window, 
but  the  dense  darkness  obscured  everything. — Be¬ 
fore  long  the  whole  floor  became  wet,  and  the 
children  curled  their  feet  on  the  chair  rungs,  while 
Stumps  sniffed  uneasily,  as  if  he  thought  something 
was  wrong.  The  water  kept  on,  creeping,  creep¬ 
ing  up  ;  and  coal  scuttles,  brooms  and  baskets  be¬ 
gan  to  swim  round  comically.  Charlie  thought  it 
was  “jolly  fun,”  and  taking  off  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  paddled  round  after  the  Various  articles  ;  but 


arms  around  Stumps’  neck,  with  her  brown  curly 
head  pillowed  on  his  rough  coat. — Charlie  tried 
to  keep  awake,  but  finally  threw  himself  on 
his  little  bed,  and  slept  soundly  until  the  morning 
sun  came  streaming  in. — All  things  seem  brighter 
by  daylight,  ar.J  Nancy  awoke  quite  her  happy  self 
again,  though  both  children  were  startled  when 
they  looked  out  of  the  window.  They  were,  in¬ 
deed,  literally  surrounded  by  water,  which  was  up 
to  the  top  of  the  front  door,  and  covered  the  gar¬ 
den  fences,  while  the  angry  stream  seemed  carrying 
all  things  before  it.  Trees  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
dead  bodies  of  horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  barrels  of 
potatoes  and  turnips,  chairs  and  tables,  all  went 
sailing  by,  being  whirled  along,  or  caught  between 
cakes  of  floating  ice.  “Oh  !  see  that  poor  little 
piggy!”  cried  Nancy.— “And  how  funny  those 
red  apples  look,  bobbing  about,”  said  Charlie  ;  and 
running  for  his  fish-pole,  tided  to  drag  some  of  the 
things  towards  him. — “But  they  were  horror 
stricken  when  in  the  outer  channel,  where  there 
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i  -was  less  ice,  a  small  house  went  by,  with  an  old 
\  woman  and  a  child  screaming  from  an  upper  win- 
^  dow,  and  though  they  had  escaped  themselves 
they  were  powerless  to  help  these  unfortunates. 

1  Stumps,  meanwhile,  was  in  a  great  state  of  ex- 
'  citement,  pricking  up  his  dilapidated  ears,  wag- 

•  eiug  his  scrap  of  a  tail,  and  occasionally  making 
1  sudden  dashes  out  into  the  water,  returning  with  a 
i  drowned  chicken,  or  a  soaked  cabbage  in  his 
^  mouth  ;  for  he  was  a  fine  swimmer,  and  in  summer 
I  spent  almost  as  much  time  in  the  river  as  on  land. 

They  were  very  glad  of  Nancy’s  bread  and  meat, 
and  had  just  eaten  it,  when  a  curious  object  caught 
their  eyes.-“  It’s  a  cradle,”  said  Charlie.-“  And 
■  oh  !  there  is  something  in  it !”  exclaimed  Nancy. 

'  ‘*I  see  it  move.  Oh  I  can’t  we  sa\e  it!  heie, 

'  Stumps,  Stumps,  catch  it,  old  boy  !”— In  a  moment 
the  dog  was  by  her  side,  and  with  a  short  bark  as 
i  though  he  understood,  plunged  into  the  seething 
water,  and  swam  toward  the  little  ark  floating  per¬ 
ilously  near  some  crushing  ice  blocks.  He  reaches 
1  it,  and  clutches  one  rocker  with  his  teeth,  but  can¬ 
not  draw  it  along,  and  casts  beseeching  glances 
toward  the  window,  from  his  honest  brown  eyes.— 

'  “  I  must  help  him.”  cried  Charlie.— “  Oh  I  no,  no, 

I  don’t  go,”  pleaded  Nancy  ;  but  as  a  faint  waU  of  a 
I  child  reaches  their  ears,  Charlie  steps  upon  the 
window  ledge  and  springs  upon  a  huge  cake  of  ice 
that  has  lodged  against  a  tree,  near  the  house.  It 
'  cracks  ominously  under  his  weight,  but  does  not 
r  give  way  ;  and  running  lightly  and  swiftly  to  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  ice  floe,  and  bending  far  over, 

•  he  manages  to  seize  and  drag  toward  him  the  frail 
III  cradle  boat,  in  which  he  sees  snugly  nestled  a  fail' 
ij  blue-eyed  baby,  with  tears  on  its  cheeks  and  its  rose- 
i  bud  mouth  drawn  np  in  such  a  pitiful  way  it  goes 
I  straight  to  his  heart.— There’s  no  time  to  lose,  for 
!■  already  wi(je  gaps  appear  in  the  ice  behind  him  ; 

I  and  springing  to  his  feet,  he  catches  up  the  tiny 
:■!  bed,  and  makes  a  rush  for  life  back  to  the  window 
lii  where  stands  Nancy  shivering  with  fear.— She 
i  holds  out  her  arms  and  grasps  the  cradle,  baby  and 
j  all,  just  as  the  ice  parts,  and  down  goes  poor  Char- 
j  lie,  and  disappears  under  it.  With  a  scream  Nan- 
ji  cy  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  it  would  have  gone 
i  very  bard  with  Charlie  if  faithful  old  Stumps  had 
!;  not  been  right  at  hand.  In  an  instant  he  was  after 
|i'  him,  dragged  him  into  clear  water,  and  swam  gal- 
p  lantly  toward  the  window,  where,  though  chilled 
I  through,  Charlie  was  able  to  scramble  in,  to  be  re- 
fl  ceived  with  a  warm  embrace  from  Nancy,  who  de- 
(j  dared  “  he  was  the  bravest  boy,  and  Stumps  the 
ij  very  dearest  dog  in  the  whole  world;”  adding, 

!!:  “  but  do  hurry  and  change  your  clothes,  or  you’ll 
!  i  catch  your  death  cold.— He  hastened  to  do  so,  and 
>  soon  returned  in  his  Sunday  suit.  “  Just  see,  the 
s  sweet  little  baby  you  have  saved,”  said  Nancy, 

I  who  was  holding  it  in  her  lap  by  the  bedroom  fire 
}  —which  fortunately  had  not  gone  out— and  feeding 
!  it  with  with  warm  milk.  The  little  thing  drank 

eagerly,  laughing  and  cooing  so  prettily  the  chil- 
dren  were  charmed,  and  at  last  it  went  to  sleep, 
f  cuddled  up  in  a  warm  blanket,  and  watched  over  by 
r'  Stumps,  who  licked  the  soft  white  cheek  and  seem- 
edto  consider  the  wee  stranger  his  especial  property, 
j'i  “  I  hope  we  can  keep  him  always,”  said  Nancy, 

'  while  Charlie,  feeling  none  the  worse  for  his  sud- 
J  den  bath,  examined  the  cradle,  which  was  daintily 
furnished  with  snowy  linen  and  a  soft  silken  cov¬ 
erlet,  and  discovered  a  square  tin  box  hidden  un- 
der  the  mattress.— “  Somebody  has  packed  away 
'  their  treasures  here,”  he  thought,  lifting  the  lid 
but  found  nothing  but  bundles  of  papers  tied  up 
with  red  tape.  “Pshaw!  I  wonder  what  they 
'l  wanted  to  save  these  dusty  old  things  for.” 

If  So  the  day  wore  away,  but  the  children  were 
I  quite  happy  with  their  new  plaything;  for  the 
^  water  baby  laughed  and  played,  and  seemed  quite 
|l  contented.  And  towards  evening,  when  little 
li  “Moses”— as  Nancy  named  him  because  he  came 
out  of  the  river— had  gone  once  more  to  slumber- 
'  land,  they  heard  voices  without,  and  a  boat  was 
rowed  up  to  the  window,  and  their  papa  and  mam- 
i'  ma,  with  anxious  faces,  entered  hurriedly,  and 
)'  clasped  their  boy  and  girl  in  their  arms.  “Oh  !  I 
:  have  imagined  you  drowned,  or  frozen,  or  carried 
I'  away  to  the  sea,  all  day,”  cried  Mrs.  Linn.— “I 


hope  the  poor  Squire  will  be  as  happy  in  finding 
his  little  one,”  said  her  husband,  returning  to  the 
boat,  and  helping  out  a  gray-haired  man  who 
looked  the  “  picture  of  despair.”  “  Come  in,  Mr. 
Pielding,  and  rest  awhile,  before  continuing  your 
search.  You  see,”  he  explained  to  the  children, 
“Squire  Fielding’s  house  is  even  nearer  the  river 
than  our’s;  and  while  he  and  his  wile  were  en¬ 
gaged  moving  out  some  things,  the  cradle  in  which 


his  baby  was  sleeping  was  washed  out  of  the  door 
by  a  sudden  wave,  and  went  floating  off  down 
the  raging  stream,  nobody  knows  where.” 

“Did  it  have  a  blue  silk  quilt?”  asked  Charlie, 
excitedly. — “  Yes,  yes,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Fielding, 

“  have  you  seen  it  pass  here,  was  it  safe  ?” — Before 
Charlie  could  reply  Nancy  brought  the  infant  from 
the  corner  and  placed  it  in  its  father’s  arms,  who, 
overcome  with  joy,  could  scarcely  speak  a  word. — 
Then  the  story  of  the  rescue  was  told,  and  Charlie 
and  Stumps  were  so  overwhelmed  with  compli¬ 
ments  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  happier  or 
prouder  of  the  two. — “  I  offered  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  whoever  saved  my  chUd,  and  you  and  your 
dog  have  fully  earned  it,”  said  Mr.  Fielding. — 
“Oh  !  no,”  replied  Charlie,  “  Pa  won’t  let  me  take 
money  for  a  little  thing  like  that !”  At  which  Mr. 
Linn  nodded  approvingly. — “  Then  I  must  reward 
you  in  some  other  way.  Did  you  And  a  box  in  the 
cradle  ?” — “Yes,  sir.  Here  it  is,  safe  and  sound.” 
Opening  it.  Squire  Fielding  selected  a  paper  which 
he  placed  in  Charlie’s  hands,  saying,  “  Give  that 
to  your  father,  and  tell  him  his  son  has  cancelled 
it  forever.” — Not  understanding,  the  boy  handed 
the  document  to  Mr.  Linn,  who  exclaimed  with 
joy,  “  It  is  the  mortgage,  wife  !  and  our  home  is 
our  own  again  !  Oh  !  what  a  weight  this  lifts  from 
my  shoulders  !”  while  Nancy  whispered,  “  Mam¬ 
ma,  is  the  dear  baby’s  father  the  “dreadful  mog- 
gage  ?’  ” — “  No  darling,  he  is  a  good,  kind  man,  the 
mortgage  is  dead,  and  will  never  trouble  us  again.” 

So  the  big  freshet  did  some  good  after  all !  and 
though  Nancy  was  sorry  to  part  from  the  blue¬ 
eyed  baby,  and  the  parlor  carpet  was  spoiled,  Mr. 
Linn  always  says,  “  Thanks  to  Charlie  and  Stumps, 
the  great  spring  flood  washed  our  farm  clear 
of  all  debt,  and  left  us  the  happiest,  most  In¬ 
dependent  family  in  the  whole  country  side.” 


The  Chimpanzee. 

The  monkey  cage  at  a  menagerie,  and  the  Simla 
(.Monkey  family)  house  in  the  zoological  gardens, 
are  always  surrounded  by  crowds.  All  of  the 
monkey  family  bear  more  or  less  resemblance,  if 
not  in  appearance,  at  least  in  their  ways,  to  those 
of  human  heings,  and  spectators  seem  to  never  tire 
of  watching  them.  A  small  section  of  this  family 
comprises  the  Gorilla,  the 
Orang-outang,  and  the 
Chimpanzee,  animals  that 
are  nearer  man  in  size  and 
also  in  their  appearance 
than  the  other  monkeys. 
Yet  the  skeletons  of  these 
differ  in  a  great  number  of 
important  points  from  that 
of  man,  and  those  natur¬ 
alists  who  claim  that  there 
is  a  relationship  between 
these  and  men  fail  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  close  one. 
Looking  at  the  portrait  of 
theChimpanzee  here  given, 
you  will  probably  not  care 
to  claim  it  as  that  of  a  very 
near  relative. — The  Chim¬ 
panzee  is  a  native  of  West¬ 
ern  Africa,  and  as  it  does 
not  endure  a  change  of 
climate  very  well,  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  seen  in  this  country. 
It  differs  from  the  other 
two  above-named  in  not 
living  in  trees.  When 
standing  upright  it  is  from 
three  to  five  feet  tall,  and 
has  very  long  arms.  It  is 
covered  with  black  hairs 
on  the  body,  with  some 
gray  ones  on  the  face. 
None  of  these  naturally 
walk  erect,  and  in  walking 
they  do  not  set  the  palm 
of  the  hand  on  the  ground, 
as  do  other  monkeys,  but 
the  knuckles,  hence  this 
group  is  called  “  knuckle- 
walkers;”  they  also  touch 
the  ground  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot.  The 
accounts  formerly  given  of  these  apes  that  they 
arm  themselves  with  sticks  and  stones,  go  in 
large  bands  to  attack  the  villages  of  the  natives, 
and  capture  and  carry  off  women  and  children, 
have  been  found  by  later  travelers  to  be  only  tra¬ 
ditions.  They  feed  entirely  upon  vegetables  and 
only  molest  the  natives  by  stealing  their  rice  and 
other  crops.  It  is  said  that  the  Chimpanzee  is  one 
of  the  few  animals  that  makes  use  of  an  imple¬ 
ment  ;  it  uses  a  stone  when  it  has  a  hard  nut  to 
crack.  When  captured  young  the  animal  is  very 
lively  and  playful,  but  as  they  grow  older  in  cap¬ 
tivity  they  often  become  sullen  and  very  ferocious. 


A  CLUSTEK  OP  GEMS  NOT  USUALLT  DISCOVERED 
IN  THIS  HIDDEN  PORM. 


THE  CHIMPANZEE  AND  HIS  PET. 
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good  qualities  of  flour  paste  and  none  of  the  ba^ 
ones  of  mucilage  made  of  gum  Arabic.  M 

ABOUT  THE  'WEED  LISTS.  ^ 

kl 

When  in  September  last  I  asked  for  lists  of  J 
weeds,  I  supposed  that  I  might  have  as  many  as'  i 
fifty  or  possibly  a  hundred.  To  my  great  surprise,'  , 
1  find  that  I  have  five  hundred  and  eighteen !  i 
These  vary  from  lists  of  a  dozen  or  two,  all  the^  ■ 
way  up  to  those  containing  a  hundred  and  fifty's 
plants.  Though  I  specified  weeds  of  the  farm  and^ 
garden,  a  number  have  regarded  every  wild  plantyi 
as  a  weed.  In  lists  of  this  kind  only  those  names  ■ 
of  plants  troublesome  to  cultivation  will  count. 
To  examine  this  immense  pile  of  letters,  and  count 
and  compare  the  lists  require  an  amount  of  labor 
that  I  have  not  yet  found  time  to  give.  I  hope 
to  get  through  with  it  in  time  to  announce  the  , 
decision  in  the  back  part  of  this  number.  If  I  do 
not,  it  will  appear  in  the  next.  The  Doctok. 


Among  tiie  Wolves. 

Naturalists  are  not  agreed  as  to  our  Gray  Wolf,  , 
some  claiming  that  it  is  a  variety  of  the  wolf  of. 
Europe,  while  others  consider  it  as  distinct.  They 
are  sufficiently  alike  in  character  and  disposition  to 
make  each  in  its  country  despised  and  dreaded. 
Many  suppose  the  European  wolf  was  the  original 
of  the  dog,  and  there  are  curs  enough  with  wolf-^ 
ish  character  to  make  the  parentage  seem  proba¬ 
ble.  From  being  bold  and  wonderfully  daring  in  | 
pursuit  of  its  prey,  when  once  entrapped  it  be¬ 
comes  the  most  abject  coward.  It  is  stated  that  a 
poor  woman  fell  into  a  pitfall-trap,  and  a  wolf 
which  had  previously  been  caught  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  cowed  at  finding  itself  a  prisoner  that  it  lay 
quietly  all  night,  making  no  attempt  to  injure  tlie 
woman.  In  its  build  the  European  wolf  is  lighter 
than  the  American,  with  longer  legs  and  ears. 
Its  color  is  gray,  with  a  tinge  of  fawn-color,  with  ; 
many  black  hairs.  In  Siberia  and  other  high  lati¬ 
tudes  it  becomes  almost  white.  The  wolf  in  thej 
engraving  has  evidently  been  on  a  foraging  expe-1 
dition,  and  looks  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a| 
hearty  meal.  The  Prairie  Wolf  or  Coyote  is  muehtj 
smaller  than  the  Gray  Wolf  ;  it  is  abundant  on  the\ 
Western  plains,  and  makes  hideous  noises  at  night.' ; 


The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

IS  SPONGE  A  VEGETABLE  OB  AN  ANIMAL?  ■ 

A  young  correspondent,  in  sending  some  ques¬ 
tions  about  sponge  includes  the  one  given  above, 
which  has  frequently  puzzled  much  older  persons. 

At  one  time  naturalists  regarded  it  as  a  plant, 
but  at  present  it  ranks  as  an  animal,  or  rather  it  is 


a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  are  added,  and  it  is 
preserved  in  a  closely-covered  jar  or  wide-mouthed 
bottle  to  prevent  drying.  For  ordinary  mucilage 
procure  at  a  drug  store  some  cheap  gum  Arabic, 
pick  out  all  the  sticks  and  other  foreign  matter, 
and  placing  it  in  a  bottle,  add  rather  more  water 
than  enough  to  cover  it  and  cork  the  bottle  well ; 
let  it  stand  where  it  can  be  turned  upside  down 


FISHING  FOB  SPONGES. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


a  collection  of  animals.  The  material  we  caU 
sponge  is  only  the  framework  of  the  mass.  This, 
when  the  sponge  is  alive,  is  covered  on  the  outside 
by  a  slimy  or  jelly-like  substance  which  lines  the 
cavities  also,  and  is  the  living  part  of  the  sponge. 
It  is  made  up  of  numerous  individuals  belonging 
to  the  lowest  order  of  animals.  The  sponge  shows 
few  signs  of  life  beyond  keeping  up  a  current  of 
water,  which  passes  in  by  some  of  its  numerous 
small  openings  and  is  forced  out  through  others. 


and  not  fali  over.  Invert  the  bottle  daily  or  often- 
er,  and  the  gum  will  soon  dissolve.  If  in  a  hurry 
for  the  mucilage  the  gum  will  dissolve  much  soon¬ 
er  in  a  small  sauce-pan  set  on  a  warm  part  of  the 
stove  and  frequently  stirred.  A  mucilage  for 
general  use  that  I  like  better  than  that  from  gum 
Arabic,  is  made  from  dextrine,  from  which  much 
of  that  now  sold  as  mucilage  is  manufactured.  This 
is  starch  that  has  been  so  altered  by  treating  it 


THE  WOLF  (Canis  lupus). — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


WHEBE  no  SPONGES  COME  FBOM  ? 

There  are  a  great  number  of  different  kinds  of 
sponges  besides  those  of  the  shops,  and  some  are 
.  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  sea,  though  they  have 
so  little  resemblance  to  what  you  ordinarily  see 
that  you  would  hardly  suppose  them  to  be  related. 
The  finer  kinds  come  from  the  Levant  and  Medi¬ 
terranean,  while  the  coarser  sorts  are  from  the 
West  Indies  and  Florida.  The  Turks  gather  them 
by  diving,  while  the  sponge-fishers  of  the  islands 
along  the  coast  of  Greece  use  a  kind  of  fork  fixed 
to  the  end  of  a  pole,  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 
Those  collected  with  the  fork  are  apt  to  be  injured. 
Besides,  the  finest  kinds  are  found  in  water  fifty 
feet  or  more  deep  and  can  only  be  reached  by  div¬ 
ing.  To  prepare  the  sponges  they  are  covered 
with  sand  when  the  jelly-like  portion  soon  decays  ; 
after  this  is  removed  they  are  thoroughly  washed 
and  dried.  The  finest  quality  of  sponge  is  very 
costly.  It  is  sold  by  weight,  and  the  dealers  at 
Smyrna,  the  principal  market,  understand  how  to 
make  it  hold  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  sand.  In¬ 
deed,  when  a  case  is  opened  and  the  sponges  are 
beaten,  the  sand  often  far  outweighs  the  sponges. 

MUCILAGE  AND  PASTE. 

“B.  R.  R.,”  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  wishing  to 
“  connect  loose  papers,”  aud  “  make  a  smooth 
job,”  asks  “if  there  is  anything  better  than  the 
mucilage  sold  by  stationers.  If  not,  what  mucilage 
is  the  best.”— The  ordinary  muciiage  is  a  solution 
of  cheap  gum  Arabic  in  water,  with  a  very  little 
carbolic  acid,  oil  of  cloves,  or  something  else  added 
to  prevent  mould.  If  mucilage  is  used  to  join  two 
pieces  of  paper,  it  becomes  hard  and  stiff  when 
dry,  and  is  not  near  so  good  for  this  purpose  as 
common  flour  paste,  or  better  still  a  paste  made 
witli  rice  flour.  Such  paste  will  keep  a  long  time  if 


with  weak  acid  that  it  will  dissolve  in  cold  water. 
It  may  be  used  like  gum,  to  form  a  mucilage  of  the 
desired  thickness,  with  either  cold  or  hot  water. 
This  keeps  well  in  a  bottle  or  jar,  and  has  aU  the 


It  is  fond  of  the  domesticated  dog,  and  will  follow  Q 
an  emigrant  train  which  has  a  dog,  for  many  miles 
over  the  prairie.  It  is  said  that  at  nightfall  the 
Coyote  and  the  dog  will  frequently  play  together.  L 
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Eecent  Agricultural  Inventions. 


Plow. — Henry  O.  Hoop,  C.-nTolton,  Ga.,  Nov.  20;. 
288,666.— This  invenlion  consists  essentially  in  a  plow 
point  carrying  two  independent  wings,  which  may  be 
fastened  together  and  to  the  plow  standard  by  a  single 


form.  The  mechanism  is  operated  by  gearing  connected 
with  the  traction  wheels.  The  figure  shows  a  front  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  operating  portion  of  the  potato  planter. 

Dirt  Scraper. — D.  A.  Faulkner,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Dec.  18  ;  No.  2110,410.  The  frame,  mounted  on  wheels 
and  runners,  supports  a  peculiarly  hung  scraper,  which, 
by  means  of  the  lever  A,  can  be  raised  and  turned  to  a 
vertical  position  for  dumping.  The  engraving  shows 
the  scraper  bowl  raised,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
thrown  into  and  out  of  position  for  Working.  When  h 
is  upright,  the  notch  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  bowl  rests 
between  the  curved  prongs  h  ;  the  arms  i,  lie  nearly  par¬ 
allel  with  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  the  rear  links  /.  are 
nearly  horizontal,  and  the  front  links  e,  are  inclined 
rearwardly  to  their  joints  e.  In  this  position  the  strain 


bolt.  These  wings  form  the  mould-board  of  the  plow,  or 
when  desired  they  may  be  adjusted  to  convert  the  plow 
into  a  scraper  ;  or  the  wings  may  be  fixed  so  that  one 
will  act  as  a  scraper  and  the  other  as  a  land  turner. 

Automatic  Cate. — William  Thornton  and  Al¬ 
fred  Ferris,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Nov.  1.3;  No.  288,601. — This 
gate  is  hung  by  tbe  supporting  rod,  C,  and  the  rope, 
running  over  the  pulley,  Z>,  and  carrying  the  weight,  F. 
When  it  is  desired  to  open  the  gate,  the  latch  is  raised, 
the  falling  weight  causes  the  gate  to  slide  l)ack.  and  by 
the  action  of  the  pivoted  rod,  0,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  uprigiits,  BB^  the  gate  is  swung  around  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  its  first  position,  so  as  to  le.aye  the  space  it  pre¬ 
viously  closed  free  for  the  passage  of  any  vehicle.  The 


against  the  bit  is  in  a  line  directly  against  the  rear  links 
/,  and  the  bowl  cannot  be  forced  back.  The  amount  of 
the  load  is  regulated  by  means  of  the  stops  y,  and  the 
bolts  g.  The  mechanism  is  simple,  easily  adjusted  and 
operated,  strong,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Cultivator.— John  M.  Blade,  Alpha,  III.  Nov.  20; 
No.  288,764.— This  invention  relates  to  the  class  of  ma¬ 
chines  known  as  parallel  or  tongueless  cultivators,  and 


advantages  claimed  for  this  gate  are  its  simple  construc¬ 
tion,  its  easy  operation,  and  the  absence  of  all  compli¬ 
cated  meebanism  that  would  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Potato  Planter.— H.  D.  Herrington,  Iloosic,  N. 
Y.  Nov.  13 ;  No.  288,2.37. — Mr.  Herrington’s  aim  is  to 
improve  tbe  class  of  potato  planters  employing  a  hopper 
from  which  potatoes  are  delivered  to  a  platform  and 
thence  dropped  into  a  spout,  which  delivers  them  into  a 
farrow  behind  a  furrow  opener,  there  to  be  covered  by  a 


follower.  The  improvements  claimed  lie  in  the  mechan¬ 
ism  for  operating  the  valves  in  the  potato  holder  and  the 
spout,  and  the  combination  of  these  parts  with  the  plat¬ 


consists  in  the  manner  of  connecting  the  plow  beams  to 
the  beam-yoke,  and  the  runners  to  the  same  yoke  ;  the 
aim  being  to  form  a  cheap,  strong  and  effective  connec¬ 
tion  between  parts  where  there  is  great  strain,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  coupling  permits  of  all  the  movements 
common  in  this  class  of  cultivators.  The  figure  shows  a 
side  elevation  of  the  cultivator. 

Combined  Harrow  and  Cultivator.— 

L.  A.  John,  Dunlap,  Kansas.  Dec.  4;  No.  289,659.  The 
construction  of  this  machine  is  clearly  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  It  is  made  of  iron  bars,  bolted  so  as  to  be 
readily  taken  apart  for  transportation.  The  long 


teeth  at  the  front  may  be  set  low  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  in  cultivating  listed  com.  The  plow 
standards  are  hung  so  as  to  swing  freely  on  pivots, 
and  thus  may  be  brought  close  together  or  held  wide 
apart,  as  the  nature  of  the  crop  may  require.  The  claims 
cover  the  frame  of  angular  bars  connected  by  the  arched 
bar  in  front,  and  a  cross  bar  in  the  rear,  both  being  de¬ 
tachable  ;  also  the  construction,  connection  and  bracing 
of  the  draft-clevis  and  harrow-beams,  and  the  mode  of 
hanging  the  cultivators  in  the  combination  also. 


Plow.— Drank  Chevalier,  Lexington,  Ky.  Nov.  20; 
No.  288,776.-  In  this  plow  the  mould-board  is  divided  into 
prongs  and  fingers,  to  adapt  it  for  use  in  sticky  soil,  and 


for  digging  potatoes.  A  special  feature  of  the  plow  is 
the  brace  which  supports  the  mould-board  at  its  outer 
edge,  and  forms  a  means  of  attachment  tor  one  of  the 
handles.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  plow  are  in 
its  simple  construction,  lightness,  cheapness  and  adapt¬ 
ability  to  the  uses  named. 

Check-Row  Dl'opper.-J-  H.  Warren,  Bur¬ 
lington  Junction,  Missouri.  Dec.  25  ;  No.  290,950.  The 
principal  claims  of  this  patent  lie  in  connection  with  the 
roller  a,  and  the  guide-bar  d.  The  pivoted  lever  c,  has 
at  one  end  a  pin  ft,  which  projects  in  the  cam-slot  a,  of 


the  roller.  The  other  end  is  connected  with  the  drop¬ 
ping  slide  of  the  planter.  The  hearing  of  the  pin  in  the 
cam-slot  as  the  roller  turns,  gives  to  e  the  desired  rock¬ 
ing  motion.  Tbe  bar  cf,  carrying  the  guide-pulley  e,  is 
pivoted  centrally,  and  by  means  of  the  spring-arm  d,  is 
made  capable  of  the  oscillating  motion  desirable  in 
check-rowing  machines,  on  account  of  the  uneven  feed¬ 
ing  along  the  wire,  due  to  the  roughness  of  the  ground. 

Butter  Tub.— H.  F.  Coombs,  Charlottetown, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada.  Dec.  4;  No.  289,390. 
By  using  staves  thin  at  the  top,  and  thick  at  the  bottom, 
Mr.  Coombs  makes  a  butter  tub  of  the  conventional 
shape  outside,  yet  widest  at  the  top  inside.  The  hoops 


cannot  slip  off  in  transportation,  and  when  the  tub  is  to 
be  emptied,  Ihe  butter  can  be  turned  out  in  bulk  ;  also, 
the  hoops  can  be  loosened,  and  the  cover  or  top  removed 
without  turning  the  tub  over.  It  would  seeem  to  be 
well  suited  for  holding  butter  for  distant  shipment. 

Cultivator.— N.  H.  Williams.  Joliet,  Ill.  Nov.  IS; 
No.  288.289.— The  special  feature  of  this  invention  lies 
in  the  mechanism  by  which  the  plow  of  a  cultivator  may 
be  turned  so  as  to  throw  the  furrow  in  either  direction 


at  Ihe  will  of  the  operator.  The  figure  represents  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  section  of  a  cultivator,  showing  a  side  e.eva- 
tion  of  the  rocking  head  and  its  connections,  by  means 
of  which  the  plow  is  deflected  to  either  side. 
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Seed-Drilling  Harrow.— A.  M.  Knell,  Elliott 
City,  Md.  Dec.  18;  No.  290.S44.  A  harrow  for  drilling 
in  clover  or  grass  seed,  especially  when  harrowing  grain. 
The  engjaving  shows  a  harrow  with  the  improvements 
applied  :  also  the  interior  construction  of  the  hojipers 
and  teeth.  The  drill-teeth  are  ciianuelled  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  seed ;  at  the  top  of  each  is  the  hopper  c, 


\vith  a  cut-off  valve  and  a  handle  connected  with  the  bar 
X.  which  is  surmounted  by  a  hand-lever  g,  by  which  the 
valves  of  all  the  drill-teeth  are  operated.  The  claims 
cover  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  hopper  as 
applied,  and  also  with  modifications  which  enable  the 
improved  teeth  to  be  applied  to  an  ordinary  harrow. 

Harvester.— J.  P-  Seiberling,  Akron,  Ohio.  Dec. 
18  :  No.  290.481.  The  engraving  is  a  side  elevation  of 
the  drive  wheel  and  frame  from  the  stubble-side  of  the 
machine,  showing  the  principal  parts  in  which  improve¬ 
ment  is  claimed,  that  is,  the  means  for  adjusting  the 
frame  and  platform  upon  the  drive-wheel,  whereby  the 
adjustment  of  both  wheels  maybe  made  simultaneously. 
The  improvements  consist  primarily  in  securing  toothed 
segment  brackets  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  drive  wheel, 


and  on  its  axle,  which  is  provided  with  toothed  gears 
for  engaging  the  brackets,  also  in  securing  to  the  end  of 
the  axle  a  drum,  upon  which  one  end  of  a  chain  is 
wound,  the  chain  having  connections  with  the  platform 
and  the  grain  wheel,  whereby  the  adjustment  of  the 
drive-wheel  axle  effects  the  adjustment  of  the  grain-wheel 
upon  its  frame  supports.  Improvements  are  also 
claimed  in  the  construction  of  the  grain-wheel  support, 
and  in  the  means  for  adjusting  it. 

Cultivator.— B-  K.  Nichols,  Lower  Lake,  Cal. 
Nov.  27  ;  No.  289,127.— This  invention  applies  to  two¬ 
wheeled  cultivators,  and  is  intended  to  improve  the  ap¬ 
paratus  for  raising  and  lowering  the  teeth,  and  the 
means  for  keeping  the  machine  level,  preventing  its 
burying  itself  behind,  helping  to  hold  it  on  a  hill-side, 
and  otherwise  facilitating  the  operation  of  the  machine. 


The  figure  shows  a  cross-section  of  the  machine.  The 
improvements  claimed  lie  in  the  swivel  trail-wheel,  G, 
which  is  pivoted  to  the  cultivator-bed  in  front  of  the 
drag-bars,  and  directly  in  rear  of  the  axle,  and  in  the 
shape  and  connections  of  the  frame-bars,  drag-bars  and 
rock-shaft.  The  advantages  gained  by  the  invention  are 
thought  to  make  this  machine  particularly  available  for 
the  cultivation  of  vineyards  and  similar  places. 


Corn  Planter  and  Wlarker.— n.  m.  Clough, 
Carlisle,  Iowa.  Dec.  18  ;  No.  290,320.  This  machine 
drops  the  corn  simultaneously  in  two  parallel  rows,  at 
regular  intervals  of  time  and  space,  and  at  the  same  time 
marks  the  groundfor  equidistant  and  parallel  rows,  and 
also  check  rows.  The  improvements  claimed  consist: 
1st.  In  the  manner  of  forming  a  rigid  carriage  (with 
wheels  at  the  rear  end  and  runners  in  front!,  by  means 
of  metal  sections  that  serve  as  axle  bearers,  together 
with  an  adjustable  caster-wheel  to  lift  the  runners  as  re¬ 
quired  in  turning  and  starting  rows  evenly.  2nd.  In 
the  manner  of  forming  and  applying  the  markers.  .3rd. 
In  the  manner  of  combining  and  adjusting  the  heels  of 


pivoted  runners  with  the  seed-boxes  to  regulate  the  depth 
of  furrows.  4th.  In  combining  a  land  roller  with  the 
carriage  to  smooth  the  ground  and  keep  the  runners  in 
the  soil  at  a  uniform  depth.  The  engraving  shows  the 
machine  with  the  several  improvements  as  airplied. 

Harrow.— C.  A.  Brostrom.  Hock  Island.  Ill.  Dec.  18; 
No.  290,525.  The  inventor  aims  to  improve  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  harrows  with  ])ivotal  teeth,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
wooden  tooth-beams,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  strong, 
light  and  durable  harrow,  requiring  no  staples  or  similar 
devices  for  holding  the  leeth.  The  engraving  shows 
two  sections  of  the  harrow,  with  enlarged  portions  of 
tooth  and  tooth-beam,  showing  their  construciion.  The 
beams  are  of  angle-iron,  with  slots  and  holes  for  the 


teeth,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  bent  at  right-angles  to 
the  body.  By  attaching  the  teeth  as  shown,  the  teeth 
have  a  certain  play  in  the  slots,  and  are  less  liable  to 
break  under  strain,  than  when  fastened  to  the  bottom  of 
the  beam.  By  reversing  the  draught  the  harrow  can  be 
used  either  as  a  sharp  or  as  a  smooth  hari’ow,  as  desired. 

• 

Dough  or  Butter  Worker.— w.  H.  Bryan, 
Warm  Springs,  Va.  Dec.  18:  No.  290,392.  Inieuded  to 
secure  greater  cleanliness,  and  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the 
hands  in  working  butter  or  dough.  The  levers  or 


beaters  are  intended  to  be  used  with  a  chopping  motion, 
alternately,  and  shifted  at  the  same  time  from  side  to 
side,  so  as  to  act  on  all  the  material  to  be  worked  over. 
The  simple  construction  of  the  dough  or  butter  worker 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  engraving  given  above. 


Corn  Planter.— R.  M-  Clark,  McPherson,  Kan¬ 
sas.  Nov.  27  ;  No.  289,222.  Mr.  Clark’s  aim  has  been  to 
improve  the  general  details  of  the  construction  of  corn 


planters,  and  the  combination  of  the  parts,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  simiile,  easily  operated,  durable  and  not  expen¬ 
sive  machine.  The  figure  shows  the  general  character 
of  the  machine;  an  extended  description  of  all  the 
working  parts  would  be  necesssry  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
improvements  claimed. 

Plow.— W.  W.  Speer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Dec.  25;  No. 
290.714.  I'he  plow  beam  is  provided  with  two  holes  for 
I  he  bolts,  c,  c,  by  which  the  standard  is  attached  and  ad¬ 
justed.  The  standard  is  of  metal,  U-shaped  in  front  ele¬ 


vation,  and  arc-shaped  in  side  elevation.  It  is  bent  at 
the  foot  to  any  shape  required  for  attaching  the  point. 
The  arms  of  the  standard  embrace  the  beam  and  are  at¬ 
tached  as  shown.  The  only  patentable  novelty  lies  in 
the  use  of  two  curved  slots,  by  means  of  which  the 
standard  can  be  easily  adjusted  without  removing  the 
bolts,  and  firmly  locked  against  strains  without  bracing. 

Farm  Cate.— H.  J-  Elliott,  North  Manchester, 
Ind.  Dec.  18  :  No.  299,554.  Mr.  Elliott’s  object  is  to 
provide  a  cheap,  simple  and  durable  gate,  which  maybe 
raised  to  avoid  snow  or  ice,  and  to  prevent  dragging 


on  the  ground,  and  to  provide  it  with  an  improved  latch, 
calculated  to  keep  animals  from  opening  the  gate.  The 
means  employed,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  are  ob¬ 
viously  simple,  and  apparently  efficient  and  durable. 
The  gate  locks  top  and  bottom,  the  latch,/,  and  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  lower  bar  engaging  slots  in  the  collars 
marked  a.  The  weighted  arm  e,  helps  to  lift  the  gate. 

Plow. — Gl-  N.  Dexter,  Or.,  Madison,  Georgia.  Dec. 
25 ;  No.  290.609.  The  engraving  shows  the  plow  as  seen 
from  the  front  and  furrow  side,  the  mould-board  being  re¬ 
moved.  The  improvement  claimed  lies  in  the  form  of 


the  standard.  It  has  a  cutting  edge  below  the  beam,  and 
passes  up  through  a  slot  in  the  beam,  to  which  it  is  piv¬ 
oted  ;  then  curves  backward  into  a  bow-brace,  the  rear 
end  being  secured  to  the  beam  by  an  adjustable  bolt. 
This  construction  gives  a  light,  strong  plow  of  few  parts. 


1884.  ]  [Adv’iug  Kates,  see  page  U4J 


AMJilEiC  A  X  AGiiC  U  LT  U 


Wisely  adopted  by  Dairymen. 

The  adoption  by  most  of  the  prominent  dairy  men  and 
■farmers  of  tlie  United  States,  of  the  Improved  Butter  Color 
made  by 'Wells,  Kiehardsou  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Yt.,  is  a  proof 
<  f  thoir  wisdom  in  a  business  point  of  view.  Nearly  all  win¬ 
ter  blitter  is  colored  in  order  to  make  it  marketable,  and 
this  color  is  tlie  best,  in  regard  to  purity,  strength,  perma¬ 
nence  and  perfection  of  tint. 

ONE  TKIAIi  OF  CHISiOSSEN’S  SHOES 
with  tlie 

TRADE 


SSEiAOK  TIP  ON  THEill,  Will  convince 
-Parents  of  Hieir  'VAiLUE. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 


and  every tfiinj  else,  in  Haril  or  Soft  Wa.« 
ter,  witUout  clanger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz  - 
and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers — but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLIXE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 


LIQU  ID  PAINTS. 

■Unequalled  for  durability  and  brilliancy  of  colors. 


Eor  steep  and  flat  roofs  in  any  climate. 


15  STMKET,  XEW  YOKM, 

Will  be  pleased  to  mail  their  ANNUAL,  DESCIIIPTIVE  FIMCED  CATALOGUE  for  3SS-1.  comainin 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

TREE  SEEDS, 

Orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  the  MAYFl.OWEIl  POTATO,  should  be  sent  in  at  once. 


FLOWER  SEEDS, 
GRASS  SEEDS,  &c. 


3f  aix 

THJiRSTONE  &  BRaCHABVf,  Buffaio,  W.  Y. 

This  elegant  Ivory  Handle  Knife  (like  Cut),  3  Blades,  $1.00;  Bearl  Handle,  $1.50  ;  Ladies’  1  Blade  Ivory  Handle,  25.c; 

-  - -  2  Biade,  ,‘Oc.;  3  Idade, ISc.;  Boys’ 1  lilade, 

2!!C.;  2  Blade,  35c.;  fanners'  2  i  lade,  (it'e.; 
2  Blade,  very  heavy,  ISe.;  3 1  lade,  lieavy, 
:$1.0l);  Pruning  Knife,  50c.;  a  Wade  and 
I  Butcher  Razor,  $1.00.  KKilEMBEK,  all 
lour  Blades  are  made  of  the  very  best 
uality  of  Razor  Steel,  and  warranted. 

_ _  Vc  replace  all  that  are  soft  or  flawy. 

Give  us  a  trial  we  know  you  -will  be  pleased.  Send  Postal  for  Catalogue.  Stamps  taken. 


FOR  lO  CEISTTS. 

The  St.  Louis  Magazine,  edited  by  Ale.xander  N.  De  Menil. 
now  in  its  flfteeuth  year,  is  brilliantly  illustrated,  purely 
Western  in  make-up,  replete  with  stories,  poems,  timely 
reading  and  liiimor,  $1.50  a  year.  Sample  copy  and  a  set  of 
gold  colored  picture  cards  sent  for  fen  cents.  Address, 
A.  J.  GILMORE,  213  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis.  The 
American-  Agkicclturist  and  St.  Louis  Magazine,  sent 
one  year  for  $1.75.  * 


Asbestos  Building  Felt, 

strictly  fire-proof. 

ASBESTOS  PLASTIC  STOVE  LINING, 

for  repairing  Stove  and  Flue-joints,  broken  fire-brick. 
Iron  Linings,  etc.,  c-tc.  Ready  for  immediate  use. 

H,  ¥,  JOHIS’  Maaiifactiiriiii  Compaaf, 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  II.  W.  Johns’  Roof  Paints,  Steam 
Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings,  Rope  and  IVick  Packing, 
Mill-board,  Fire-Proof  Paints,  Coatings, 
Cements,  Etc.,  Etc. 

RTT  to  buy  a  new  HARNESS?  If 

■»  U,  llTso,  send  to  KING  & 

CO.,  O-wego,  N.  Y.,  for  Catalogue.  Money  saved  by 
orderiug  direct. 


Watches  and  jewelry.  Many  difi'erent  styles  at  low  prices. 
Send  for  circular.  CUMMINGS  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

FOUS  NOVELS  FOR  NOTHING, 

A  Big  Offer  to  get  New  Subscribers, 

TEXAS  SIFTINGS,  the  celebrated  humorous  weekly 
(illustrated,)  will  be  sent  to  NEW  subscribers  for  3  month's 
for  50c.  In  stamps,  [Regular  price  $2.50  a  year],  and  each 
subscriber  will  receive,  free.  In' mail  or  express,  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  complete  Standard  Novels:  The  Telegraph  Girl, 
by  Anthony  Trollope  ;  A  Rogue’s  Life,  by  Wilkie  Collins; 
The  Haunted  Man,  by  Charles  Dickens ;  Jack  of  All  Trades, 
by  Charles  Reade.  Address. 

TEXAS  SIFTINGS  PUB.  CO.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


'^HE  Great  Organ  Patent  Case 
contested  in  the  courts  for 
thirteen  j'ears  has  resulted  in  a  final  and 
complete  overthrow  for  the  opponents  of 
the  Estey  Organ. 

The  well  earned  leading  position  of  tlie 
Esteys,  after  years  of  effort,  is  not  easily 
set  aside  by  the  cheap  imitators  of  a  day. 

The  intelligent  musical  public  every¬ 
where  will  help  a  decision  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Estey  Organs,  and  an  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  sent  free  by  the  manufacturers 
to  any  address,  will  suggest  many  pleas¬ 
ing  styles. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Brattleboeo,  Vt. 


Tl  The  Most  Profitable 

_  B  I  8  y  Market  STKAWBEERY 

I  Large,  hrilliant  deep  crimson,  exceptionallj' 
firm’.  The  best  sliipping  variety.  Full  account 
[free  bv  mail.  Extensive  stock  of  SllJALTj 
I  FRUITS.  onihracing  all  the  new  leading  spe- 
I cialties -and  old  favorites,  f'alalogiie  With 
I  superbly  colored  phite.s  and  nineh  valuable  in- 
I  formation,  free.  Win.  F.  Ras.sett,  Ham- 
]  montoD,  N.  J.  Introducer  Atlantic  Strawberry, 


OTRAWB'ERRIES.  Old  ,ioo  .oao,  t-.  oc.  ..i,, 
io  Bob,  $3  per  M.  Plenty  of  D.  Boon.  Nigh’s  Superb,  Indiana, 
and  others.  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees. 

S.  C.  DE  COU,  Moorestowu,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


1  AA  AAA  STR.4WBEBRY  PLANTS,  including  all 
L'MB.Av'"”  the  best  leading  varieties.  Manchester, 
Bidwell, ^ctc.,  at  low  rates.  Also  Small  Fruit  Trees  and 
Plants  by  mail.  Address  CH.tS.  BL.A(iK  &  BBO,,  Village 
Nurseries,  Higlitstown,  N.  J- 


“The  berries  were  the  best  I  ever  tasted.’’— Farm  dk  Garden. 
“Berries  received  and  sampled  ;  roplian-I  I  ni-rra  Pos-eu 
sweet  and  good. ”-Fnr)H  Joanna/.  Laillool  Ldfgu  Lulij 
best  Quality,  most  produclive.  IQ  QTS.  Ironi 
For  25  alKdavirs  and  testimonials  of  !  O  Single  Hill 
at  one  picking,  see  ('.atalogue.  free.  Also  of  all  best 
sorts  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes.  Peach,  and 
other  Pruit  Trees,  &c.  J.  S.  C'OI.LINS. 

Aloorestown,  N.  J. 


WILSON  JUNIOR  PEDIGREE 


Tlie  LARGEST.  BEST,  and 
MOST  pp.ODUCTivE  Early  Black¬ 
berry,  3}.^  inches  around,  from 
seed  of  selected  Wilson’s 
Early. 

KIEFFEE  HYBKID 

Pear  Trees. 


Peacli  Trees. 

I  [Strawberries, 

I I  Raspberries, 

1 1  Grapes,  ifec.,  «&c. 
Catalogue  with  17i"n>  TIT’ U' 
Colored  Plates  1?  JAJliilj. 

WNi.  PARRY, 

PARRY  P.  O.,  N.  J. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL.  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
PLANTS  FOR  ALL 
KIND.  My  BEEKV  Wf  ft 
LIOAF,  with  short  notes  JFB  _0  JLw  — 
&  low  prices,  etc.,  free.  » 

SOlIJlEG.p  R.ISPBERRY  PLANTS. 

300,000  first  class  Gregg  and  Souhegan  Raspberry 
plants  at  low  prices,  ihieclal  rates  for  Lots  of  3,000  or  more. 

C.  Ci.  HART,  Soutliingtoii.  Ct. 

MARLBORO  lied  IlASPBEIlRl\s®f„i\Vors 

for  history  and  terms.  A.  J.  Caywood  &  Son,  Marlboro,  N.  Y . 

F^uTt  PACING ES-  P^Ji^eTtsb 

C.  COLBY  &  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


H-C  n  a  your  address  on  postal  card  and  I  will  send 
CTJ-jTn  _0  /  you  circular  of  mv  new  strawberry  “  Con¬ 
necticut  Queen”  which  1  introduce  in  spring  of  18841 
TV.  N.  HOUGHTALING,  Seymour,  Ct. 

CUTHIIERTS  a  Specialty.  Strong  vigorous  Vines  of  this 
leading  Market  Berry,  $1.25  per  li  O;  $8.00  per  1000.  Larger 
lots  still  lower.  EDGAR  L.  ALBERTSON,  Hope,  N.  J. 

'  Plants  bt/mailor  express  at  one.'half- 
Agents’  prices.  BIG  Strawberries, 

&ramWa«rfy  IKiHS.  GftRFI  ELD 

Aper/ect/lotDeringSeedlingoy‘Crescent,-whiciiitftiTs^(r- 
passesinforniySizeJirmnessikliighflavor.  Fiilldescrip’ii 
m  free  catalo^e.  HALE  BROS.,  So.G1astonbi"-\-  ct 

I  Descriptive  Illustrated  Nursery  Catalogue,  and  Guide 
%  for  tlie  Fruit  and  Ornaniental  Planter.  Sent  to  all 
-®-  applicants.  W3I.  H.  3IOON.  .Murrisville,  Pa. 

TfllF  Peach  and  Apple  Trees, 

_ _  _  -  jBJili.o  Strawberries,  Gr.ajie 

Vines.  Raspberries.  Extra  fine  plants.  All  tlie  new  kinds. 
Send  fur  Catalogue. 

J.  W.  ADAMS,  Springffield,  Mass. 

CAPE  cod“cra5tberrv 

(True.)  The  best  sort  for  profit.  The  most  profitable  of 
all  crops.  Full  directions  for  cultivation  on  lowland,  up¬ 
land  or  garden,  with  price  of  plants.  B.  HI*  WATSON, 
Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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$500.00  IN  PREMIUMS 

Offei’ed.  for  tlie  Largest  Yields  of 

PRINGLE’S  NEW  CEREALS,  From  One-Quarter  Acre  of  Ground. 

PRIiVfJIiE’S  AMERICAN  TRIUMPH  OATS. 

The  average  liight,  as  the  grain  standi  in  the  lieid,  is  six  feet,  yet  the  straw  is  so 
strong  and  linn  that  it  iinids  up  weli,  without  lodging,  tlie  tall,  luxuriant  heads 
fllled  with  plump,  heavy  grains  The  quality  and  productiveness  of  the  grain  are 
unexcelled,  yielding  fiom  50  to  lOU  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  condition  and 
state  of  fertility  of  the  laud, 

PKINGUE'S  ADAMANT  SPRING  AVHEAT. 

In  this  beardless  variety  we  have  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  flinty  varieties  in 
cultivation,  very  productive,  hardy,  and  vigorous.  Straw  vellou  ish-whlte,  very 
stiff  and  erect,  averaging  4  feet  in  heiglit.  For  cultivation  in  Northwest,  Colorado, 
and  the  Pacilic  coast,  wlicre  hard  wheat  is  the  favorite  sort,  we  are  confident  that 
this  will  be  particularly  desirable. 

PKINGUE’S  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SPRING  WHEAT. 

This  is  another  beardless  variety  of  great  promise.  The  straw  averages  about  4 
feet,  liglit  yellow,  very  strong,  and  free  from  rust.  Heads  average  4  to  5  inches  in 
leugtli,  somewliat  tapering;  kernels  white,  large,  and  plump.  Very  hardy  and 
produetivc. 

PISINGUE’S  INVINCIISUE  SPRING  AVHEAT. 

Tills  is  a  beardless  variety  of  remarkably  robust  and  vigorous  growth ;  tlie  straw 
is  strong,  stiff,  well  gUazel,  liealtliy,  ami  stands  up  well  in  all  kinds  of  weatlier. 
The  heads  are  four  to  five  iiiclies  loug,  very  compact,  and  uncommonly  well  fllled  ; 
berry  of  light  amber  color,  plump,  bard,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  wonderfully  prolific; 
a  busliel  will  easily  preduce  fifty  to  seventy  bushels,  if  properly  cultivated. 

Price  of  eacli  of  the  above  varieties  :  By  mail,  .$1.00  per  lb. ;  Slbs.,  $2.50 ;  2  oz.  trial 
packets,  25  cts.  each,  post-paid.  By  express,  at  purchaser’s  expense,  per  peck,  $4  ; 
Dusli.,  $12. 

Every  one  can  compete.  No  resti’iction««  except  the  seed  iiiiist  be 
bought  of  us  this  spring.  IJesci’iptive  ciitiilars,  with  full  particu¬ 
lars.  mailed  free  ou  application. 


B,  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

34:  Mar  clay  St.,  New-Yorli. 


I  Pea,  miss’  Abundance.— 90  pods  counted  on  a  single  plant.  Very  productive,  15  to  18  inches  high. 
Second  Early,  pixcellent  quality.  25  cents  per  packet ;  5  packets.  $1.00. 

Pea,  miss’  Ever-hearing.— A  perpetual  bearer,  yielding  a  full  crop  until  frost ;  an  excellent  late 
variety,  IS  to  24  inches  liigii.  Peas  1  1-3  inches  in  circumference.  Immensely  productive.  25c.  per 
packet ;  5  packets  $1.00. 

Pea.  Bliss’  American  Wonder.— The  best  and  earliest  variety  grown.  Very  dwarf,  excellent  flavor. 
20  cents  per  packet,  40  cents  per  pint,  15  cents  per  quart,  post-paid. 

I  N.  11.— These  three  vai-icties  will  give  you  I’eas  the  entire  season  until  frost.  Require  no 
briisliiug. 

American  Champion  Watermelon. — The  best  eatingand  best  shipping  melon  grotvn.  Moreprodtic- 
tlve  than  auy  otlier  sort.  25  cts.  per  pkt.,  Spkts.  $1.00.  Cauliflower,  Sea  Poam.— The  best  early  variety, 

I  sure  to  bean.  50  cts.  per  packet. 

Rliubarh,  Early  Paragon— A  new  English  variety.  Tlie  earliest  and  most  productive.  'Never  rnnsj 
to  seed.— Roots  only  for  sale,  15  cts.  each,  post-paid.  Pansy,  Blis.s’  Perfection.— The  choicest  strainf 
yet  produced.  Our  Uarclener>s'  Hanct-hooJc,  tov  1881,  contains  a  beautifully  colored  plate  of  tliis  maguifleent 
variety.  50  cts.  per  packet  of  50  seeds.  Carnation.  Shakesperean.— Tlie  finest  ever  introduced.  Con¬ 
tinue  in  flower  tlie  wliole  season.  50  cts.  per  pkl .  Plants,  SO.cts.  eacli.  $1.00  for  the  set  of  9  varieties.  Wild 
Garden  Seed.s.— A  .mixture  of  JOO  virietles  of  Flower  Seeds.  A  packet  will  plant  a  square  rod  of  ground. 
25  cts.  per  pkt.,  5  pkts.  $1.00.  For  other  Novelties  see  "Bliss’  Illustrated  Novelty  Eist,  which  de¬ 
scribes  tlie  newest  and  choicest  Flowers',  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Cereals,  Plants,  etc.  Maileil  free. 

BEISS’  lEEUSTllATEI)  HAND-BOOK  FOB  THE  FARM  ANO  GARDEN,  150  pages. 
Beautiful  Colored  Plate,  300  Illustrations.  Invaluable  to  all  interested  in  gardening  or  farming.  Mailed  for  G  cts 

IS.  K.  S4  SSai’cSsay  New  York. 


1MellETMS^rs4s5:mMBL@gyi 

“HARDENERS’  CORflPAWlOW.” 

PR 


PRICE  lO  CENTS.  The  most  complete  and  brilliantly  erobelUsbed  .Seed  Catalogue  ever 
published,  costing  fifteen  cents.  The  article  on  Market  Gardening  under  Glass  is  worth 
twenty  times  the  price.  This  being  OIJR  ONE  HUNDREDTH  "YEAR,  we  publish  this 


Ornate  Guide  for  tiarden  and  Farm.  To  all  sending  us  TEN  CENTS  in  stamps, 
we  mail  a  copy,  and  on  orders  for  Seed  wilt  give  credit  for  that  amount.  Address 

LANDRETH  &  SONS,'  Seed  Growers,  Lock  Box,Phila,Pa. 


Alley’s  Early  Deep  Head  Cabbage. 

Every  one,  who  has  raised  that  magnificent  cabbage,  the  Fottler  or  Brunswick,  has 
regretted  that  so  line  a  cabbage  did  not  make  a  thicker  liead.  The  Alley  Early  Deep  Head 
is  the  successful  result  of  years  of  careful  selection  and  higli  cultivation,  to  obviate 
these  defects.  As  early  as  Fottler,  it  is  as  large,  is  thicker  and  heavier  bulk  for  bull.', 
and  brings  more  in  market  tliau  any  otlier  drumliead,  PER  PACKAGE,  25  CTS  ;  PER 
OZ.,  75  CTS.  Early  Eta.hpes  Cabbage  (new)  earliest  of  all,  10  cts.  per  package.  Guerande 
Carrot,  inew)  remarkably  thick  at  the  neck,  tier  packet,  10  cts.;  per  oz.,30  cts. ;  Perennial 
Onion  (new)  lives  in  tlie  ground  witliout  protection  all  winter,  and  is  ready  for  use 
weeks  earlier  than  any  other  kind,  per  pkt.,  15  cts.;  perqt.,  80  Cts.;  Solid  Ivory  Celery, 
(new)  nearly  self-blanobing,  per  pkt.,  15  cts.  White  Bonnieul  Cucumber  (newi,  a  mam- 
motlt  white  variety  of  extraordinary  diameter,  per  p.ackct,  15  cts.;  Dwarf  Green  Early  Let¬ 
tuce  (new)  from  France,  per  packet,  l.i  cts.;  Banana  Melon  (newt,  it  resembles  in  color 
and  form  a  luige  banana,  and  lias  strikingly  tlie  same  fragrance ;  per  packet,  15  cts.;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Wonder  Pole  Bean.  I  have  not  found  in  GO  varieties  one  so  prolific;  a  capital  string 
beau ;  per  packet,  15  is.  Marblehead  Early  Horticultural,  probably  the  earliest  of  all 
beans,  and  yet  a  true  horticultural  !  per  packet.  15  cts.;  per  quart,  80  cts.  Marblehead 
Early  Sweet  Corn.  The  earliest  of  all.  giving  growers  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  early 
market;  original  stock,  per  packet  10  cts.;  per  quart,  GO  cts.  Sea  Foam  Cauliflower;  de¬ 
cidedly  the  finest  variety  of  all ;  per  packet,  50  ets.  To  tliose  taking  tlie  entire  collection 
I  will  present  a  copy  of  either  one  of  my  four  books,  on  the  raising  of  Onions,  Cabbages 
Squashes,  Mangold  Wurtzels  aud  Carrots,  tlie  purchaser  to  make  the  selection. 

I  offer  $1,000.00  in  Fremiums,  p"IasImMdeUiils?nm^^ 

SENT  FREE  TO  ALL. 

TKiT  CTTiTTiTTA  I  oflTer  one  packet  each,  of  choice  mixed  selec 

(U  /  TT  XlilV  io JLll H ^ »  tions,  from  the  following  varieties,  for  40  cts. 
EARLY  DEEP  HEAD,  the  retail  price  of  which  would  be  90  cts. :  Asters,  Balsams,  Nasturtiums,  Drummond 
Phlox,  Salpiglossis,  Sweet  pea.  Dahlia,  Holzhock,  Petunias,  Abronia,  Umbellata  (very  beautiful). 

.jr  A  TAM-unca  ir.  H.  CSj-rtEGrOH-Y,  3Vta,rl3>lol3.oa.ca., 


<sar£)en;p^ 


FLOWERSEEOS 


PIANTS,BULBS, 


AND  GARDEN*: 


_  Established  .1848. 

300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

150  pages,  and  a  Beautitiil  Colored  Plate  oU 
Flowers,  tells  what,  when,  and  now  to  plant,  and  is 
full  of  information  invaluable  to  all  interested  in  garden¬ 
ing.  Mailed  for  three  two-cent  stamps,  to  cover 
postage. 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue.— Con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  500  varieties  of  Potatoes,  embracing  several 
new  and  very  promising  varieties  witli  explicit  directions 
for  culture,  and  much  other  valuable  information  re¬ 
specting  this  indispensable  esculent.  10  cents. 

THE  AMEEICAW  GAEDEN. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  Montlily  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  Garden.  Valuable  Premiums  given  to 
each  Subscriber.  $1.00  per  year,  8  montlis  trial 
trip,  30  cts.  Sample  copy  aud  Premium  List  free.  Do., 
with  Colored  Plate,  10  cts. 

Purchasers  ordering  seeds  to  the  value  of 
Five  Dollars  in  oue  order,  will  be  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  the  Americau  Garden  for  one  year. 

Hi.  K.  BUISS  A:  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

THYOEEirSOMOEM 

SEEDS 

I  -which  have  been  planted  by 
I  some  growers  for  45  years. 

1  The  quahty  is  the  first 
1  consideration  secured  by 
1  the  most  careful  selection, 
f  'The  prices,  the  lowest  con- 
/  sistent  -with  sterUng  merit, 
forcer’s  Garden  Calen- 
ydar  for  1884,  offering  Vege- 
tableMflower  and  Field  Seeds, 

_  Plants,  Bulbs,  and  everything  for 

the  garden,  mailed  Free.  HENRY  A.  DRFER, 
.  -  PHIUADEL.PHIA. 


For  1884  is  an  Elegant  Book  of  160  Pages, 
Two  Colored  Plates  of  FUDWKR.S  and. 
Vegetables,  and  more  than  1000  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  tlie  choicest  Flowers,  Plants  and 
VEGETABUE!^,  aud  Directions  for 
Growing.  It  is  luuid.some  enough  for  the 
Center  Table  or  a  Holiday  Present. 
Send  on  your  name  and  Postoffice  address, 
witli  10  cents,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy, 
liost-paid.  'Ibis  is  not  a  quarter  of  its  cost. 
It  is  printed  in  botli  English  and  German, 
If  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  the 
10  cents.  VICK’S  SEEDS  AKE  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD.  The  Floral  Guide  will 
tell  bow  to  get  and  grow  them. 

VICK’S  Illustrated  Montlily  Magazine, 
32  I’ages,  a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number 
and  many  fine  Engravings.  Price  $1.25  a 
year;  Five  Copies  for  $5.  Specimen  num¬ 
bers  sent  lor  10  cents;  3  trial  copies 25 cts. 

Address, 


JAMES  VICK, 

Ilocliester,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN 

DOUBLE  your  CHOP  by  PLANTING  CAREFULLY 
SELECTED  4&  TESTER  SEED  of  the  Best  Varieties. 


The  IMPROVED  LEAMING  is  the  earliest  yellow  Dent 
in  cultivation,  ripcnlnfiT  to  100  days  from  time  of 

planting.  Ripened  perfectly  in  Northern  States  the  past 
two  seasons  when  all  other  varieties  failed.  Kars  large  and 
handsome,  deep  grain  of  dark  orange  color,  small  red  cob; 
stalks  of  medium  height,  producing  two  good  ears,  husks  anti 
shells  easily;  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil.  186  bush ela  shelled 
corn  have  been  grown  to  the  acre.  It  far  HurpaNHCH  ali  other 
varieties  in  earliiietsKt  productlveiieHH.  and  fine  Quality. 
See  our  Catalogue  for  testimonials,  etc.  Packet  lOo.,  lb.  60c.* 
3  lbs.  ^1.00*  postpaid  by  mail;  quart  25c.*  pock  90c.«  bushel 
$2. 75*  bag  (2  bushels)  $5*  ten  bushels  lfi22.50.  Cheater  Co. 
Mammoth*  Farmer’s  Favorite,  Golden  Dent*  extra, 
selected,  lb.  40c.*  3  lbs.  $1,  postpaid:  peck  75c..  bushel  ^2.50* 
2  bushels  ifi4.50,  10  bushels  $20,  White  Surprise*  Pride 
of  the  North*  Cloud’s  Early  Deut*  each  per  packet  lOo., 
lb.  40g.*  S  lbs.  i|(1.00*  postpaid ;  peck,  OOch  bushel  $2.75. 
bag  (2  bushels)  $5.  ORDER  NOW*  and  GET  OUR  NEVf 
AND  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 
in  which  IN  CASH  PRIZES  FOR 

we  offer  SI>OOObUU  1884.  MAILED  FREE. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES  SEEDgMEN 

1114  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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MAULE’S 

SEEDS 


Are  the  Best. 


Our  new  Catalogue 
FREE  TO  AEE, 
1,500  varieties,  300 
illustrations.  Send  address 
on  a  postal  card  before 
buying  any  where.  It  will 
save  you  niouey  and 
you  ought  to  have  it. 


!FjllLA.fillOilDllST  HDERS! 

SAVE  TIME,  MONEY, 
AND  SEED. 

Sows  1  to  6  acres  per  Uoiir, 
far  more  evenly  i trail  by 
band  or  any  otlier  inetliod. 
Price  $G. 

For  above  Seed  Catalogue 
and  Circular  of  tliese  won¬ 
derful  labor-saving  seed 
_ — - - - sowers,  address, 

BENSON,  MAULE  &,  CO., 

129  &  131  S.  Front  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


ARE-THE-BEBTil 

mBRANTEOWGlVE-SATlSfACTION  i 
f)f^NIQNEY-RETURNED,;SP.EGIAL- 
INDOCEMENMQR-MARKELGARDNERS.! 
QUR-VALUABllE-  CATALDBUE-Op 
IHS> PAGES  •  FF\EE-TO.^ALi:ti 


Established  1834. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 

16  SO.  MARKET  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS., 

Invite  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in  want  of 

Eeliable  Seeds  or  Plants 

To  our  new  Catalogues  which  contain  descrip- 
.  tioiis  and  prices  of  all  the  novelties  of  merit  as 
well  as  a  vast  aiiioiiiit  ot  information  fur  the 
Fanner,  tiSardeuer,  or  Florist.  Sent  Iree  to  all 
who  apply,  and  t«  customers  of  last  year  without 
<  ordering  it. 


Will  be  mailed  CBPC'‘:0  all  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  rnCC  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
•directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all. 

- -  - - DETROIT, 

micti. 


v'CCLXo,  a,*  a  m 

D.M.  FERRY  &C0.‘ 


Should  have  a  Copy  of  the  New  Edition  of 

“Forest  Leaves.” 

PRICE  50  CENTS,  POST-PAID. 

It  describes  over  60  Varieties  of  Trees,  and  tells 
how  to  grow  them  from  the  seed  up.  It  contains  6  beautiful 
colored  plates,  showing  the  leaves  of  37  Varieties  in 
Autumnal  Colors.  A  Price  List  of  Trees  and  Seeds 
for  Forest  and  Ornamental  Planting  mailed  free  to  any 
-address. 

W.  W.  JOHNSON, 

Snovvflalco,  Antrim  <lo.,  Itlicli, 

SEED  CORN. 

Early  Clinton  County  Tellow.  Well-matured.  AH’  will 
•^ow.  Yields  well.  Last  year  raised  on  30  acres  2,900  bush¬ 
els.  Price,  $1,50  per  bushel.  Also,  pure  blood  Jers«‘y  Red 
■pigs  and  Jersey  Cattle,  both  thoroush  breds  and  grades  for 
sale  by  R.  A.  CALVERT,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


BURPEE’S  MAMIVIOTH  IRON-CLAD  WATER-MELON.: 


As  the  introducers  of  the  dott  celebrated  Cuban  Queen,  we 
now  bring  before  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  an  entirely  distinct 
and  most  valuable  Water-Melou.  Burpee's  Mammoth  Iron*Clad 
has  such  decided  points  of  superiority  that  it  will  speedily 
become  a  popular  favorite  with  all  lovers  of  fine  Melons,  while 
for  market  it  is  u^ie^wafcd.  The  shape  is  the  most  perfect; 
skin  handsomely  stripeil ;  seeds  drab-white.  The  flesh  is  parti¬ 
cularly  beautiful,  of  a  dainty  red,  and  more  crystalline  than  in 
any  other  Melon.  Of  most  delicious,  rich,  sugary  flavor,  the 
heart  is  very  large,  and  the  flesh  next  to  the  rind  is  fully  equal 
to  the  heart  in  luscious  taste.  The  flesh  is  never  mealy,  but 
always  firm. — remarkably  solid.  Burpee’s  Mammoth  Iron-Clad 
grows  uniformly  to  a  larger  size  than  any  other  variety  known. 
Under  ordinary  cultivation  we  have  had  hundreds  of  Melons 
weighing  frora’60  to  70  tts.  each,  and  the  entire  crop  averaged 
50  lbs.  Very  vigorous  growth,  matures  early,  aud  is  the  most 
productive  variety  known.  The  Melons  are  truly  Iron-Clad, 
and  have  frequently  been  dropped  from  the  shoulder  of  a  man, 
without  bursting.  The  hardness  and  tenacity  is  in  the  outside 
coating  or  enameling  of  the  skin.  "Without  exception,  Burpee’s  Mammoth  Iron-Clad  keeping, 

25  cts.  per  pkt. ;  5  pkts.  for  SbOO.  Each  purchaser  is  entitled  to  compete  for  $1 00.00  in  CASlI  I  KlZIta  for  Is 84. 
BUHPEE’S  CrOLl>EN-IIEAI£T  LETTUCE— Entirely  new;  most  attractive,  mammoth,  firm  heads;  delicately  curled 
leaves  ;  beautiful  golden-yellow  heart,  and  remains  of  superb  quality  for  weeks  duriug  liottest  weather.  Pkt.,  25  cts. ;  5  pkts.,  Sl.OO. 

ADrMADVADI  C  niCCCD  I  In  order  to  induce  thousands  of  new  customers  to  give  our  Seeds  a  fair  triftl  (knowing. 

ntlVlnill\nDLC  urr  Ell  I  from  experience,  that  they  then  become  regular  customers),  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offer  for  1884:— On  receipt  of  only  50  €ciit»,  in  Postage-Stamps,  we  will  send  one  packet  each  of  the  two  rare  novelties  above- 
named,  alone  worth  the  price,  and  al«o  one  packet  each  of  Kurpce’n  Netted  Oeiu  MiiHk-Melon,  sweet  as  honev,  and  a 
gem  indeed  .  RurpeeV  Imp.  Blood  Turnip  Beet,  best;  Etainpes  Cabbage,  earliest;  Burpee’s  Surehead  Cubbaffis 
all  head  and  always  sure  to  head;  Yellow  Bauvers  Onion;  New  Ked  It^ccu  svnion,  mimense  size.  nuld;^  8paniAh 
Monstrous  Pepper,  1  -----  - 

Early  Lonj?  Scarlet  ] 

Turnip,  earliest 
iictuil  Value,  $1 
Collections  for  $2.0C 

FOR  ONE 

■Ultra  Sweet 
White  Spine 
Larjpe  Flat  f 
Cnulillower;  .  , 

of  most  striking  beauty,  enormous  size,  and  pleasant  i-_  ,  . . .  . 

white  ;  Spinach,  new,  thick-leaved,  round,  and  Burpec’i*  Climax  Tomato,  justly  so  celebra^cL 

DTT*  The  SO  VARIETIES  new  and  choicest  Seeds,  as  named  above,  amount  to  $i2.i5  ACTUAL  VALLE;  but  we  will 
nAil  the  entire  Collectiou  for  ONLV  ONK  DOLLAK.  This  is  certainly  the  greatest  otter  ever  made  by  any  nttiable 
Seedsmen  All  fuli-ftlze  packet>*,  with  illustrations  and  full  directions  for  culture  jinuted  on  each,  u  e  are  1  UKS 

and  not  imitators  of  this  plan  of  placing  a  valuable  Collection  of  the  best  Garden  Seeds  before  the  public  at  less  than  half  usual 
prices.  BURPEE’S  SEERS  are  warranted  first-class  in  every  respect,  few  equal,  none  better,  and  we  are  determined 
to  prove  their  superiority  to  all  who  will  try  them.  .  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

fiiP\  IN  CVSII  PRIZES  FOR  1884,  to  the  Growers  of  the  best  Vegetables  and  Farm  Products  from 
^innil  fill  Burpee’s  Seeds.  Competition  open  to  all.  See  our  Catalogue  for  particulars.  Show  this  advertisement  to 
your  friends  and  get  them  to  send  with  you.  3  Complete  Dollar  Collections  (in  all  90 packages  of  Seeds,) 
mailed  for  $S.60.  Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  to  every  purch^er.  •  «  ^  , 

PI  niA/rn  <vrpn0  BURPEE’S  gem  collection  of  Asters,  Balsams,  Pansy,  Petunia,  Phlox, 

rLUWtn*bttU5  Verbena,  Rouble  ZInnIa—m  all  TEN  PACKETS— most  beautiful  varieties,  with  full 
directions  for  culture,  for  only  S5  ets.,  or,  20  Packets  Choicest  and  most  Popular  V^arieties,  worth  $1.25,  mailed  for  50  ets. 
The  *’0  Pkts.  Flower-Seeds  and  the  50.Cent  Vegetable  Collection— in  all  35  Packets— mailed  for  One  Dollar-^io^s  than  3  cts.  a  Packet, 
onma  A  I  TNOUCEMENT  for  readers  of  The  American  Agriculturist.  If  you  OL’DER  EARLi ,  we  mil  send  free 
OrtLIAL  a  copy  of  BCKPEE’S  FARM  AUNDAL  for  1884,  (price  lo  cts  i  120  hunttretts 
with  3  superb  Colored  Plates,— the  best  and  most  complete  Catalogue  ol  the  kind.  BLRi  EES  ABXtlRGEi^  LAIA- 
LOGUE,  with  large  illustrated  circular  of  WELCOME  OATS,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

«««  ABman  OF"  Dm  R  B  n  BUP  E?  P1IILAI>ELPIII.\,  PA. .Warehouses :  No.  475 

V^.  Ai  LElE  SURPEt  ^  *1114477  iV5thSt.,-fc476  and  478  VorkAve. 


ALBERT  DSCKSNSOS^, 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hnngariati,  Millet,  Ked  Top,  Blue 
Grass,  Lawn  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  &c. 

POP  CORN. 

;  11s,  117  cSt  llSKinzie  St.  Office,  115  Kinzie  St., 

'  1114,  1110- Uill  &  11(1  Michigan  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL- 


IVarehouses  1 


ELCOME 
"OATS !' 


'  The  earliest,  beariest,  and  uiost  pro- 
,  7Hiiptive  Oat  ever  introduced.  Nothinie 
like  tbeiii  ever  before  seen,  weiuhing-  50 
lbs.  per  level  bushel.  Grows  5  to  6  feet  higrh, 
with  slroiiA,  straight,  stifl  stravv.  Heads  20 
to  ‘M  inches  long.  Over  lO  measured  bnsliels 
■  raised  last  year  from  2  ounces  ,of  seed.  Their 
wonderful  productiveness  is  explained  by 
their  abundant  stooling,  single  grains  producing 
40  to  75  stalks.  Our  supply  is  grown  from  Orig- 
inal  Ileadouarters  Seed,  and  (I4IJAKAN- 
TEED  .Strictly  PURE  and  GENUINE. 
Prices:  Packet  i5c.,  lb.  65c,,  3  lbs.  ^1.75 
postpaid;  Peck  (measured  1‘2J«  lbs.)  S>2.25, 
Bushel  (measured  50  lbs.)  87.50,  Bag  (2  meas¬ 
ured  bushels,  100  lbs.)  81 4.00.  5  measured 
bushels  830.00.  ORDER  NOW,  and  get 
OUR  NEW  and  UOMPI.ETE  II.LUs- 
TRATED  UATAEOtii  UE  m  which  we  ofler 

S66S.00  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

FOR  BEST  PRODUCTS  OF  OUR 
SEEDS  IN  t8S4.  Address, 

JOHNSON &ST0KES 

PH8LADELPHIA,PA, 


THE  VERY  BEST  OF 

Garden  Seeds 

13 Y  AlYIL. 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM. 

AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Warranted  to  Grow,  or  money  refunded.  Market 
Gardeners,  and  all  readers  ot  the  American  Aqriculturisi, 
who  want  good  seeds  in  large  or  small  quantities,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  for  my  Catalogue  for  1884.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing— aud  the  Deacon  says  it  is  worth  all  it  costs. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  to  grow  Bett‘r 

CABBACE 

'Fry  tills  braiici  of  Seeds. 

They  are  produced  by  years 
of  careful  selection  from  the 
very  best  strains  of  American 
varieties,  grown  and  seeded 
.0)1  Fiiget  Sound,  which 
has  a  climate  and  soil  more 
vcrfecflyadavted  to  perfect- 
ill}*'  tile  Cabba-e  than  any 
other  in  the  world,  and  are  grown  by  ourselves,  so 
that  we  know  tliey  are  riglit.  They  are  the 
tarqcst  and  plumpest  seeds  and  produce  the 
tbriftiest  plants  and  lliiest  lieads  o/ an?/ 
in  the.  world.  We  can  now  supply  True  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Early  Bleichfleld,  Fottler's  Im¬ 
proved  Brunswick,  Late  American  Drumhead  and 
Late  Flat  Dutch,  all  of  this  superior  brand,  at  5 
cts.  per  packet,  25  cts.  per  ounce,  .$4.00  per  ponnd, 
free  by  mail.  Samples /)x't'.  Try  them:  S'-nd  for 
Catalogue  for  full  n  I'-ti  •  ilar.s.  Address 

Isaac  F.  'E'illiEi(;E>ast,  Ea  Flume,  S’a. 
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ameeioa:n^  ageioueturist. 


[March, 


Airicnltm!  Milemeiits 

AMD  FEafiTfllAKElfiS 

In  great  variety  for  the 

mm  Am  gai^den. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Address,  R.  H.  AHLiEN  »fe  CO., 
CEstablishedlSIS.)  P.  O,  Box  376,  New  York  City. 

WW!.  H.  SMITH, 

(Late  of  the  firm  of  HENR  Y  A.  DREER). 

WAIlEimUSE,  1018  MARKET  ST., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Sinitli’s  Seed  Catalogue  for  1884,  containing  all  the 
best  leading  varieties  of  fresh  and  reliable  Flower, 
Vegetable  and  Field  Seeds,  also  laipleiiieiits  and 
Garden  Requisites,  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 


Market  Gardeners’ 

FXilCE  LIST,! 

9  Free  to  Market  Gardeners  only.  Our  annual  Illus-a 
Btrated  General  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, f 
Jlools,  etc..  Free. 

A.  D.  COWAN  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

114  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1884  will  be  ready  m  February  with  a  colored  Plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse 
Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 
Free  to  all  my  custciners  :  to  others,  10  cts  ;  ora  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds.  Roses,  Orchids,  Fruits, 
etc., gratis.  JOHN  SATJJL,  Washington,  I).  C. 

SEEDS. 


_ INORTHERW  GROWHI 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  duty  paid, 

CATALOGUE  for  1884 

iuteuding^u^ers. 

WAX.  RENNIE,  Seedsman,  Toronto,  Canada. 

HOVEY  &  CO.’S 

Catalogue  of  New  and  Eare 

Plants  for  1SS4  is  now  ready,  containing  the 
novelties  and  popular  varieties  of  Greenhouse, 
Hothouse  Slid  Bedding  I’lauts  ;  also  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs.  Roses,  Bulbs,  &c.  Address, 

HOVEY_&  CO.,  Cambridge  Nurseries, 

lo  feoiirh  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEEDS.  Try  Northern  Grown. 

Best  Cabbage,  Corn,  Carrot, 
Onion,  Squash,  Peas,  Potatoes, 
Turnips,  Tomato.  Cucumber. 
Flower  Meed  in  great  variety. 
KOSiiS,  many  thousand.  Verbe¬ 
nas,  Geraniums,  Ciirnations,  at 
Wholesale  or  Ketail.  .Vnny  jYovel- 
ties.  10  Greenliouses.  Established 
15  years.  50  $1  Collections.  Cata¬ 
logue,  90  pages,  free. 


SI  WILL  PAY 


for  POUR  POUNDS, 

prepaid  by  man,  your 
choice,  of  the  following 
varieties  Seed  Potatoes: 
Duchess,  Mayflower,  Rural  Blush,  Garfield,  Vick’s  Prize, 
Jumbo,  waLl’s  Orange,  Patiironian,  American  Giant, 
"White  StaiN  Grange,  Bell,  F.  Jem.  E.  Ohio,E.  Sunrise, 

E.  Dawn,  Ontario,  M.  Peaid,  White  Elephant,  Clark’s 
No.  1,  Jordan’s  Russett  and  Prolific,  Queen  of  Valley, 
Brownell’s  Best  and  Teleplione,  American  Magnum  Bo- 
niim,  Watson’s  Seedling,  E.  B.  of  Hebron,  St.  Patrick, 
Moore’s  Seedling,  McCoi-mick,  Capsheaf,  Perfect  Jem 
and  State  of  Maine.  (T^yThis  offer  closes  April  1st,  1884. 
For  iui’ther  information  address 

Sa  Ea  HALL,  Cherry  Valley?  Hlinois. 

VERBENAS 

Your  choice  of  27  named  varieties,  ricliest  colors,  fra¬ 
grant  and  beautiful,  50e.  per  tlozem,  1^3.00  per 
Ifuiidred.  Strong  plants  delivered  satcly  by  mull, 
post-paid.  All  the  choicest  and  newest  varieties  of 

RELIABLE 

FLOWER  a  VEGETABLE 


SEEDS 


SSS'lUUXttNG  PliANT.S  of  all  kinds  in  best  condi¬ 
tion.  Catalogues  S'’ree  to  nil.  D.  O.  ]HoGIS.4W. 

lUVERSmE  G.UIREXS 


’For  all  Climates,  i  For  all  Soils,  All  Plaets. 

All  tested  for  vitality^  and  in  Gardens  for  purity  and  value. 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES, 

FOLLOWIMC  ARE  SOME  OF  OUR  TESTED  SPECIALTIES: 

Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  Dforth  Corn. — Ripened  in  all  Northern  sections  in  ’82  and  ’8j,  ahead  of  all  com¬ 
pared  varieties,  in  90  to  100  days  from  planting.  Yellow  dent,  16  rowed,  small  cobs,  very  productive. 
Yields  60  to  100  bushels  per  acre.  The  Surest  to  Ripen,  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Waushakum  Corn. — Yellow  flint.  The  most  strictly  pedigree  corn  extant.  Uniform,  handsome,  early. 
Very  heavy,  64  lbs.  per  bushel.  Has  yielded  123  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Send  for  Catalogue.. 

Sibley’s  Imperial  Barley. — -Produced  500  lbs.  from  1  of  seed  ;  at  rate  of  236  bushels  per  acre. 

American  Triumph  Oat. — Has  the  largest,  longest  and  cleanest  straw  we  have  seen  ;  6  ft.  high,  ^  inch 
in  diameter  ;  with  no  sign  of  rust.  Many  yields  of  100  bushels  per  acre  are  on  record. 

Welcome  Oat. — Very  prolific,  with  remarkably  heavy  grain,  which  keeps  its  white  color  when  the  straw 
is  discolored  by  rust.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Saskatchewan  Spring  Wheat. — Selected  from  the  Fife  ;  highly  productive.  Millers  give  it  the  highest 
commendation.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Dakota  Red  Potato. — Best  of  125  varieties  in  Test  Garden.  Free  from  Rot  and  Blight.  Superior 
quality.  Yield  725  bushels  per  acre  inordinary  cultivation.  The  Coming  Market  Potato. 

Wall's  Orange  Potato. — One  of  the  best  new  sorts  ;  a  great  yielder  ;  of  fine  quality.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Mayflower  Potato. — Early,  excellent.  Rural  Blush,  and  all  tested  sorts.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Pacey’s  Ray  Grass. — Will  make  a  fine  thick  sod,  superior  for  grazing  or  lawn,  in  30  days. 

Sibley’s  First  and  Best  Pea. — The  first  of  all  early  market  sorts.  Crop  ripens  all  together;  highly 
productive,  of  fine  quality.  The  Very  Best  for  Early  I^Iarket.  Low  Prices. 

Choice  Peas  of  all  standard  varieties,  true,  clean,  free  from  weevil,  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Early  Etampes  Cabbage. — Claimed  to  be  the  earliest  of  all  varieties.  Forms  fine,  solid  heads,  of 
excellent  quality.  A  fine  market  sort.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

J’ersey  Wakefield  Cabbage,  of  the  finest  strain;  also  Winningstadt,  Fottler’s  Brunswick,  Excelsior 
Flat  Dutch,  and  many  others  ;  all  remarkably  pure  and  uniform,  at  lowest  prices. 

Early  French  Mammoth  Asparagus. — The  largest,  earliest  and  finest  yet  introduced. 

White  Plume  Celery. — Self  bleaching  ;  requires  no  banking^;  very  beautiful ;  of  fine  flavor  ;  solid. 

Rochester  Tomato. — The  largest  smooth  tomato.  The  earliest  large  tomato.  The  most  productive. 
Does  not  rot ;  is  solid,  coreless  and  of  unexcelled  flavor. 

Livingston’s  Favorite  Tomato,  G-olden  Trophy,  and  all  tested  sorts.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Extra  Early  Purple  Top  Munich  Turnip. — The  earliest  of  all  varieties  ;  of  medium  size,  white  flesh 
fine  flavor.  No.  i  for  market  culture. 

Floral  Novelties. — Several  scores  of  all  the  tested  new  varieties.  A  superb  collection. 

All  the  above  and  many  more  are  described  in  our  CATALOGUE  AS^D  PR8CE  LEST  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds  of  all  Tested  Valuable  Varieties  :  sent  Free  on  application. 

Mail  Orders  promptly  filled,  thus  making  a  great  Seed  Store  at  your  own  door. 

Reduced  Prices  to  Clubs.  send  for  catalogue. 

HIRAIV!  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Chicago,  III. 


BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWERS 


Greenhouse  Plants^  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 
Fines, including  kinds  of  ' 
JVeie  (7/c7na^is,  a  f  ull  assortment  of  bo' 
Floxoer  and  Vegetable  SEEDS.  Apple, 

Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherrg,  Grape. 
and  ALL  other  FIIUITS 


The 


^Yourchoiceof A 

SIXTY 

all  labeled,  as  folloxcs:  12  Fuchsias,  $1;  12 
Geraniums,  $1;  10  Phloxes,  $1;  12  Carnations, 
[ ;  lb  Hardy  Catalpa,%\ ;  12  Chrysanthemums,%\. 

12  ROSESSC.;  ^ 

12  Tuberoses,  $1 ; 


lanious  Kieffer  H\ 
r  hrid  Pear,  SI ;  LeConie 
Pear,  SJ..00;  Champion 
Quince,  Tdets*:  Japanese  ‘ 
Dwarf  Chestnut,  frmt  im¬ 
mensely  larpe  and  sweet, 
50c.;  Russian  Mulberry,  hardy 
as  the  oak,  very  productive^  25Co 
—  The  price  of 

-  -  FREE 


12  Gladiolus, 
$1 ;  XbVerbe- 
nas,  $1;  15 
Basket  or 
Bedding 
Plants,$l ; 
30  Packg’s 
of  Choice 
,  Flotcer  Seed, 
/$!;  40  Sxreet 
Chestnuts,  $1; 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

THE  STORES  &  HARiRiSOSVI 


500  Acres.  30tli  Year. 

21  (Greenhouses. 

A  beautiful  Catalog’ueof 
over  KJO  pages,  free.  ' 

and  Fay^s  New  Prolific  Fed  Currant,  75  cents.  r,. 

fiBOVE  SIX  WORTH  $4^5  ONLY  $3.50  bWFil^ 

Hundreds  of  other  things  cheap ;  many  new  and  rare.  Safe  arnval  guar^ 
anteed.  A  PREMIUM  given  with  every  order  amounting  to  1  or  more. 


,$l 


TKY  THE  LAZY  WIVES  BEANS  -  .  -  -  TKY  THE  MONTANA  SUGAR  CORN 


OUR  NEW  DEPARTURE  in  the 

l^elief  for  the  People. 


SEKD  TRABE 


NO  BIG  BKOWN-STONE  FRONT  BETWEEN  PRODUCER  AND  CONSU3IER.  NO 
FICTITIOUS  VALUE.  NO  LIGHT  WEIGHT.  NONE  BUT  THE  BEST. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  new  and  improved  seeds,  we  make  the  following  unprecedented  offer: 

17  packets,  WELCOR^E  OATS  55  cents, 

price,  being  $1.55.  Ou  receipt  of  55  cts.  in  postage  stamps  or  money,  we  will  send  one  p’kt  each  of  the  following  new 
and  improved  seeds  Lazy  Wives  Ijcaiis,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  best  beau  that  grows.  Wilson’s  Improved 
Early  Blood  Turnip  licet.  Early  Oxlieart  Cabbage,  earliest  and  best  for  family  use.  Early  Green  Cluster 
Cucumber,  good  for  pickles  or  cucumbers.  Early  3ioiitana  Sugar  Corn,  decidedly  the  earliest  and  sweetest  sugar 
corn  ill  the  world.  New  Perpetual  Lettuce,  tender  and  crisp  iroin  spring  until  fall.  Scaly  Bark  Watermelon, 
entirely  new;  large  as  the  Cuban  Queen;  better  quality;  keeps  good  until  Christmas.  Honey  I>ew  Green  Citron,  a  native 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands;  the  sweetest  and  finest-havored  musk  melon  in  the  world.  New  Italian  Onion,  mild  flavor, 
grows  from  seed  to  weigh  Q  pounds.  Improved  Sugar  Parsnip.  Golden  I>uwn  Mango,  large,  entirely  sweet;  most 
beautiful  pepper  ever  seen.  Imiiroved  Early  Long  Scarlet  Radish.  Perfect  Gem  Squash,  excellent  flavor, 
good  for  summer  or  winter  use.  Uviiigston’s  New  Favorite  Tomato,  the  largest,  earliest,  smoothest,  most  solid,  and 
tinest-flavored  tomato  ever  introduced.  Early  Strsm-Eeat'  Turnip.  Sample  packet  of  the  True  Leamiiig  Corn, 
and  a  two-oiinec  packet  of  GENUINE  WE  LCOM  E  O  A  TS»  ■''’hicli  sold  last  season  for  25  cents  a  packet;  and 
one  2-ounee  packet  were  grown  475  pounds  of  line  outs,  and  from  one  single  grain  70  large, 

TIOXS  FOR  $1.00. 


full-headed  stalks. 


12 packets  of  choice  flower 


B-m  ■  iBSBTB  ^  every  tiller  of  the  soil  and  lover  of  the  beautiful. 

4rkn  consisting  of  Asters,  fine,  mixed.  Balsams,  large  double,  mixed.  Mignonette,  new 

oUuUo  iUl  OU  Golden  Queen.  Hollyhock,  large  double  lOngli'^h.  Pansies,  finest  strain.  Petunias, 

fine,  mixed.  Portiilaeea,  Phlox  I>riimun<lii,  all  bright  colors.  Sweet  Williams,  mixed,  double.  Verbenas, 
12  choice  color.s.  New  Ivy  Leaf  Cypress  Vine,  Zinnias,  extra  large,  double,  finest  bright  colors,  in  alllSi 
p'kts  for  30  cts.,  or  two  collections  for  50  ets-  Our  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  accompauieg 
«  cachordcr.  Address  g  ^  lyjjj  £  L  W  I  LSO  N  ,  Seed  Grower,  Mcehnnicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa, 
Cty’Money  Grders  and  Postal  Notes  pnj'able  at  Doylestown,  Pa. 
try  the  IU^EY  T>EW  melon  -  -  -  RON’T  FAIL  TO  TKY  WELCOME  OATS 


rhenas,  ' 


SWEET  and  all  kinds.  3,0(X),000 

A  nniA  plants  in  May  and  June.  Write 
A  A/  A.  /\  A  \  "  for  circulars. 

\V.  W.  KATHB(fNE,  Marietta,  Ouio. 


T^ATIVE  EVERGREEN  PLANTS.-Balsam  Fir.. 
LN  Arbor  Vitae,  White  Pine.  Spruce,  Hemlock,  and  Larclv 
6  to  12  inches,  at  $3  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $10  ;  10,000  for  $17.50.- 
No.  1  Hawthorn  Plants.  2  years,  at  $4  per  l.OHO.  Packing: 
free.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaueateles,  N.  VT. 


1884.] 


ameb:lca:n  >  ag-eioultukist, 


^TEEES 


1 884-S  P  R !  PS  G- 1 8S4 . 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  yi  ur^ 
orders  for  NEW  and  KARE 
Fruit  and  oruamenta!  Mbriibs, 

E’yersreeiis,  Roses,  Vines, 

Etc.  Besides  many  Desirable  Novelties ;  we  offer  the 
largest  and  most  complete  general  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees  in  the  United  States.  Abridged  Catalogue 
mailed  free.  Address,  ELEWANGER  Sc  BARRY, 
Mt.  Hope  Niirseriesa  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BEST  pear. 

99, 999Peach  Trees.  All  best  mrie- 
ties  of  new  and  old  Strawberries,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Grapes.  Raspberries,  etc. 

EARLY  CLUSTER 

j7/  single  hill  yielded  13  quarts  at  one  pick- 
VJ  ing.  Send  tor  free  Catalogue. 

J  •  S.  COIsIjINS?  Moorestown,  J* 

r^ATALPA  SEEDLINGS. 

C^atalpa  Seeds,  Kieffer’s  Hybrid  Pear,  Small  Fruits. 
Hardy  Flowers,  ShrubSjinaiied  annialiere.  Catalogue  Free, 
Address,  E,  Y.  TEAS,  Buureith,  Ind. 

FAIRYIEW  WFRSEIIIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 

250,000  handsome  Peach  Trees. 
Kieffer  Pear  Trees.  .Millions  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  25  Acres  Big 
Berries— Old  Iron  Clad,  Manchester,  Big 
Bob,  and  all  others.  Catalogues  free. 
Address  J.  PERKINS, 

Moorestowii,  N.  J. 

KIEFFEU  PEAKSo 

POCKLINGTON  GRAPES. 

Plants  for  Sale  Cheap.  For  price.s  address, 

THE  HAaiMONB  N17RSERIES,  Genera,  N.  Y. 

^pHESTNUT  TREES,  f8  to  12  inches').  By  Mail,  12 
Spanish  or  15  American,  for  $1.00.  Send  for  New  Nur- 

WM.  H.  MOON,  Morrxsvaie,  Pa. 


sery  Catalogue.  Free. 


a 


NUM-BO.” 


The  Big*  Cliestiiiit» 

Bears  from  50  to  SO  quarts  of  nuts  annually.  "^5  nuts 
make  one  quart. 

Grafted  trees  SI. 00  and  S2.00  each.  Seedling  trees,  by 
mail,  50  ceiita  each,  or  S4,00  per  dozen. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

SAMUEL  C.  MOON, 

ilon-isville  Nursery,  Mokbisviule,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

F ROSTER  Natural  Peach  Seed.  We  are  prepared  to 
supply  No.  1  Natural  Tenn.  Seed,  ready  for  planting  in 
spring,  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  in  lots  of  5  bushels  and  over  ; 
quantity,  $1.75  per  bushel.  Address, 

.S.  BLACK  &BRO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown.N.  J. 


less 

CHAl 


200,000  Peach  Trees! 

1st  Class  $10.  per  1,000  I  $350.  per  10,000  I 
2d  CTa.ss$25.perl,000.  I  $200.  jpcr  10,000  | 
Address,  Shearman ,  Major  &  Co., 


Pine  StocTc.. 
Low  Prices. 

Trade  orders 
SOEICITEB. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 


■pEACH  TREES  at  living  prices.  Apple,  Plum, 
JC  Small  Fruits,  See.  Prices  on  Application. 
Mention  paper.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

PlPlflf  TRIi'ff'Si  Large  stock  of  best  assorted 
i  J.  iMjEiCJi  Correspondence  solicited. 

EDW"" 


(New  Bbunswick  '^f-crTtSEKiEs,  N.  J.) 


IN  ALLEN. 


PEACH  TREES!!! 

300,000  PEACH  TREES,  one  year  from  bud,  raised 
from  Tennessee  Pits. 

70,000  CHERRY  AND  EA  VERSAIEEES 
CURRANTS,  one  and  two  years  old,  and  a  full  as¬ 
sortment  of  other 

]N'uix*ssei'*y  Stoclc- 

Thig  stock  is  well  grown,  will  be  offered  low,  and  cannot 
fail  to  give  sallsfaction.  Address, 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SON,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


mm 


Vines,  Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  d;c.  Kieffer  &LeConte 
Pears.  Price  list /Vee.  JoEL  Hor- 
NFU  k.  Son,  Merclumtville.  N.  J. 


CENTET^NIAL  GRAPE. 

For  this,  or  any  other  new,  or  old  grape  vine,  send  for 
"  S.  3IAr'"" 


price  list  to 


D. 


GRAPES 


LRVIN, 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Warranted  true  to  name. 
Lowest  Prices,  and 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties.  At 
dozen  rates,  free  by  mail. 
Special  attention  called 
to  Promising  Novelties.  Send  for  Price-List.  Address, 
BUSH  Sc  SON  &:  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

IS  ■grk'tin  Pohkliugton.Diich-l 
g  88  Bll osSjLady  Washing 

I  PI'Mo’o\.e"’Tlll??|; 

M  S  HI  I  Jeiferson,  Early 
B  1  RliVictor,  Bi-iglitou, 

.iHi  Jjp  K  E  M  T  B  SS  , 

Also  other  Small  Fruits,  and  all  other  varieties  Grapes,  Ex¬ 
tra  quality.  Warranted  true.  Cheap  by  mail.  Low 
Rates  to  Dealers.  LARtiEST  STOCK  IN 
AMERICA.  Prices  reduced.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

T.  S.  HUBB.4RD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


I  embraces  every  desirable  Novelty  of  the  season,  as  well  as  all  standard  kinds.  A  special  fea- 1 
jturefor  1884is,  that  you  can  for  select  Seedsor  to  that  value  from 

S  their  Catalogue,  and  have  in-  cluded,witiiout  charge,  a  copy  of  Peter  Hen-  [ 

9  derson’s  New  Book,  “Gardeis  and  Farm  Topics,”  a  work  of  250  pages,  handsomely  i 
j  bound  in  cloth,  and  containing  a  steel  portrait  of  tlie  author.  The  price  of  the  book  alone  is  f 
I  $1.50.  Catalogue  of  “Every  tihiiMgp  for  tBe  Garden,?’ giving  details,  free  on  application. 

IPETER  HEMDERSOM  &  CO.  JiSS' 


OUK  NEW  OATAIOGUE  OF  GAEDEN,  PIELD  AND  FLOWEE  SEEDS 

Will  he  mailed  Free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  customers  of  last  year  without  ordering  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  book,  full 
of  Illustrations,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  Information  for  the  Gardener  and  Farmer.  We  warrant  our  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds  to  be  fresh,  and  true  to  name,  and  in  quality  equal  to  any  sold.  Our  collection  of  Vegetable  Seed 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  to  be  found  in  America. 

Gardeners  and  others  desiring  Pure  and  Good  Seed  should  send  for  our  hook  at  once.  Compare  our  prices 
before  buying.  We  offer  all  kinds  of  Seed  Drills,  Firefly  Plows,  Gem  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  etc.,  at 
special  rates  to  gardeners  and  large  growers.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  Catalogue  before  buying  Seeds  or 
tools.  MENDENHALL  &  CO.,  78  East  Market  St,,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


EAD  §T 


Our  Special  “FARM  and  GARDEN’* 

Offer !  An  unequalled  opportunity  to  secure 
the  "Farm  and  Garden"  foro^&j^&r»  Abso¬ 
lutely  FItEE,  and  a  supply  of  Oholcest 
Mk.  ^  ■imumwiniii  iujiihu  GAKOEN  SEEDS  at  a  trifling  cost.  We 

hBI  ffn  PiAn  isa  ^  oSl  ^  KSia8aS!wmri^W  send  tbe  "Farm,  and  Garden"  (the  monthly 

IKSH  CllQ  «  ^  iS  1^  iv>i%HAa  Farmers’  paper)  one  year  FREE  with  each 

nSl  ^oiihS  h  run  Ffln  TRIflL'Fi*ialRa<-*kace**F*’ofllorr’8lowaSeed«. 

aJUm  jbJ  B  wxBBsa  "  VB8  B  *  make  the  otter  to  induce  you  to  try  our  Seeds, 

^and  to  inti^ce  them  into  thousands  of  new  homes  this  season.  We  want  evCTy  Farmer  and  Gardener  to  give 
them  a  fair,  honest  trial.  Package  “F”  contaiq.3  one  packet  each,  Cuban  Q»ecn  Watermelon,  New  Favor- 
Ite  Tomato*  Excelsior  Cabba&:e«  LoiifirOraxijfe  Carrot,  Boston  Market  Celery,  Green  .^injjed  Lettiice, 
Mammoth  Red  Onion,  Sugar  I'arenlp,  hong  Scarlet  Radish,  Boston  Market  Cucumber,  ^  “f- 

ntn,  Bay  View  Melon ;  alsoSuperb  Pansy  (which  alone  sells  for  oOe.)  Usualpnceof  these  Seeds  is^l.go. 
adS  the  Vice  of  the  -‘Farm  anU  Garden,"  50c..  making  S2.30,  and  see  what  we  give  for  «NI.Y 

IM  ftftlfhaLB  HlIB F Bfl  8  8  i  BSi  ©  for  the  best  Vegetables  grown  from  our  Seeds.  Competition  open 
SwSSJO  Ira  LsMb^IK  to  all  purchasersofthesetrial  packages, and  no  others.  Full 

MTrifumr^nd  di'otmMsfnt  only  with  each  package.  Order  at  once  and  take  advantage  of  the  greatest  ofler  ever  made. 
Dorr’s  Iowa  Seed  Manual  sent  with  each  order.  Send  your  address,  with  60c.  in  cash  or  stamps,  and  receive  the  seeds 
by  "turn  mail,  and  the  paper  one  Venn  all  ^Ily  prepaid,  and 

Gash  Premiums.  c.  W.  DORR  &  CO.e  322  Fourth  Sto  DES  M08MES,  SOWA. 


THE 


BINGEE  &  ©ONARB  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMINS 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  60  LARGE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  WeCSVE  AWAY.inPremi- 
ums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES  thanmost  estab- 
Ushments  grow.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for  imme¬ 
diate  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpaid.to  any  post-office. 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for  $  I  j 
l2forS2;  l9forS3;  26forS4;  35lorS5;  75  for 
810;  looforsis.  Our  NEW  CViXOE.,  a  complete 

Treatiseon  (he  Bnse.'Kpc.  elegantly  illustrated  jh'JzoIELE! 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO, 

Boss  QTowers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa- 


SEEDS 

Warranted, 

CtlEAPEST 


and  best  in  the  world. 
None  as  good,  and  pure. 
Buy  direct  from  the  Grower. 
Expr.  or  Postage  paid  to  you, 
2000Q  Gardeners  buy  and  plant  my 
Seeds.  My  new  beautiful  illusti-a- 
^  ted  Garden  Guides  cost  me  $2000. 
»REE  to  everybody.  Seeds  at  3c. 
,  per  pkt.  Cheap  as  dirt  bv  oz.  &  tb. 

w  Send  your  address  for  prettiest  FREE  BOOK 
printed.  R.  H.  SHU3IAVAY,  Rockford,  III, 

9_4._  Roses,  Coleus,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Cs-So  Fine  Stock.  Send  for  catalogue.  LOOK¬ 
OUT  GREENHOUSES,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

MY  NEW  CATALOGUE 

FRUITS! 
ROSES! 
mmmmi 

.  andPAP’JSIES 

Funofinformation  on  their 
culture,  free  to  all,  offers 
Plants  at  reasonable  prices. 

GEO.Ss  WALES 

^OBEHOSE  “OOUBLE  PEARL” 

^  The  Sweetest  of  I’lowers.  I  willsend  2  (^No.l)  flowering* 
bulbs  hy  7naiZtoanyaddj:ess,witl^  tml directions  for 
«  blooming,  on  receipt  of  15c.  or  4  tor  28c.  PI  flWTC 
Sinfflo  variety  sa.me  price.  The  following  r  LHS?  I  O 
sent  safely  by  mail  to  any  P.  O.  on  receipt  of  price: 
12  Carnation  Pinks  (monthly),  a  fine  assortment,  §1* 

1 2  Hardy  Scotch  or  Sv.’eet  May  Pinks  ( 12  best  Forts),  8 1  • 

8  Carnation  Pinks,  new  and  fancy  varieties(choice),  SI. 

1 2  Geraniums,  Zonale,  choice  new  in  12  sorts,  ^1. 
12  Gladiolus,  French  Hybrid,  best-named  varieties,  SI. 
ClS^IIlustrated  Descriptive  Priced  I'n-talogue  FREE 
C’ilA.S.  T.  8TAlili,  Avondale,  I'hester  Co.,  Fa. 


The  Most  Profitable  Onion, 

Danvers  Early  Red  Globe  is  both  the  earliest,  the  greatest 
cropper,  and  the  handsomest  of  all  the  red  varieties.  Try 
it,  farmers.  Seed  catalogue  free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

FOEEST  THEES. 

Catalpa,  Walnut,  Maple,  Ash,  Pines,  Firs, 
Spruces.  The  largest  stock  in  America.  Tree  Seeds. 

R.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS.. 

Waukegan,  Ills. 

Hybrid  Clematis. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  Hardy  climbing  plants.  Strong 
Roots  can  be  sent  safely  by  mail.  Send  for  our  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue.  JOt'EPH  KIFT, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

nrgnrn  l  if  you  love  Rare  Flowers, choicest  only,  ad- 
HrflsSfH  I  dress  ELLIS  BROTHERS,  Keene,  N.  H.  '• 
D  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


It 


iLANTS 


P_,_ 

post  naid.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free.  Es- 
^  tablisned  33  years.  15  large  Greenhouses. 

^  PAUL  BUTZ  &  SONS, New  Castle, Pa« 


FREE  BY  IVSAIL 

Roses,  lO  for  81. 

All  kinds  of  Bedding 
and  House  Plants, also 


I  ibi  Smf  S  1®  Choice  Ever-blooming  for  81.  Other 
’  Va  Olllio  plants  at  low  prices.  Catalogues  free. 
j^By  mail.  Thos.  G.  Hahold,  Kingston,  Som.  Co.,  Md. 


B 


Phocnix. 
Incorporated  1883. 

BLOQMlf^GTONJLL  i  evCTy  description 

of  Fruits  Ornamental  Trees.  Cataloguefoi- 
Spring  of  1884  nowready  and  mailed  on  appli¬ 
cation.  600  ACRES.  13  Greenhouses 


Flower  Seeds  Given  Away  !  A  mixed  package  (400 
kinds),  with  sample  Flobal  Magazine,  all  for  two  stamps. 
Tell  your  friends.  G.  W.  Park,  Fanaettsburg,  Pa. 


Pittsliurg!], 


Send  for  JOHN  R.  &  A.  MUR¬ 
DOCH'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE  OF  30  Sorts  Clematis. 
Blutclisnan’s  Pipe,  JEo.ses, 
Trees  and  Seeds, 

YTiT  ANTED,  reliable,  capable  men  to  sell  Trees,  Shrubs, 
y  T  Plants,  Roses,  &c.  Stock  RELIABLE  and  FIRST- 
CLASS.  Salaries  and  expenses  paid.  Full  instructions  to  in¬ 
experienced  men.  Address,  J.  F.  LeClaee,  Rochester,  N.Y, 
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AMEEIOA^l  AGEIOULTURIST 


[Maech, 


"  cata; 


Thorburn  &  Titus, 


158  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

SEEDS  for  G  VEDEX  and  FARM 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION, 


TION.  ’ 


My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading  and  most  pop¬ 
ular  sorts  of 

Vegetable,  Farm, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and  nearly 
everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 


The  only  adjustable  TPire  Cloth  Sieve  made.  It  will  take 
out  good  seeii  from  the  refuse  of  windmills  that  cannot  be 
cleaned  by  any  other  process.  Can  be  adjusted  to  many 
different  size  and  shaped  meshes.  No.  1  Sieve  wiil  separate 
Plantain,  Daisy,  Buckthorn.  Wild  Carrot,  &c.,  from  Clover 
Seed,  Red  Top  and  Plantain  from  Timothv,  and  Timothy 
from  Clover  Seed.  Mo.  2  will  separate  Eye,  Cheat  and 
Cockle  from  Wheat.  No.  3  grades  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn. 
Endorsed  by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co..  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  D. 
Landreth  &  Sons,  Plant  Seed  Co.,  Hcmw  A.  Dreer,  ,1 .  M. 
McCullough’s  Sons,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons.  J.  L.  Breck  &  Sons, 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dep’t.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prices :  Nos.  1  and  2,  $2.25 ;  No.  8.  $2.50.  Express  prepaid. 

Ask  your  Hardware  Dealer  for  them. 

nilJLTON  SIEVE  CO.,  Eimitcd,  31iIton,  Pa. 

SE™  gn  ^  OVR  lABGK  «AKI>EM 
<«uide  describing  Cote's 
Ina  Bbb  Jtcliatile  Seerts  is  jlsiileii 

FREE  to  all.  We  offer  the  LMTEST 
XoveUies  in  Mvocl  Potatoes,  Corn  and 
Oat.s,  and  the  Best  Collection  oi  Vegetable, 
Flower,  Grass  and  Tree  Seed.  Everything  is  tested. 
COLE  &  BKO.,  Seedsmen,  I’ELLA,  IOWA 


Originating  and  Tutrodiicing  New 
V aricties  of  Vegetables  a  Special¬ 
ty.  My  Catalogue  for  1881,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  Latest  Novelties  of 
Special  31erit  sent  Free. 

AARON  LOW,  Seed  Grower, 
Essex,  Mass. 


CHAS.  B.  HORNOK,  3It.  Holly,  N,  J., 

Grows  and  otters  for  sale. 

All  Hinds  of  Trees  and  F^lowers,  also,  all  the 
Leading  Sniall  Fruits,  tirape  Vines,  &c. 
Price  Lists  Free. 

Largest  Pear  Trees  for  sale  in  the  State. 


teg" NEW  CATALOGUED 

- 


(Established  1855.'  ® 

Jontaining  Beautiful  Colored  Plate,  Calen¬ 
dar  for  1884.  Sent  FREE.  1 

H.  S.  ANDERSON,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  I 


HARDY  PLAITS  ADD  BDLBS. 

Send  for  our  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above. 
All  the  Novelties  in  our  line  at  low  prices  for  first- 
class  stock.  CLE3IATIS  JACK3IAN1.  C.  COC- 
CINEA,  (Scarlet  Clematis),  GoldenBaudedLily  of  Japan. 
Porcupine  Plant,  .Japan  and  German  Irises.  New  Muss 
Pinks,  Pansy,  Bird-Foot  Violet,  and  hundreds  of  ■  other 
choice  plants  fully  and  honestly  descrihed. 

Lock  Drawer  E.  WOOLSON  A  CO.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Established  18‘3.5. 

BEST  GARDEN 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 


SEEDS 


Catalogues  Free. 


J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON. 


Baltimoke,  Md. 


LANG’S  NORTHERN  GROWN,  THOR- 
D  ■  OUGHLY  TESTED.  Flower  Vegeta- 

IL  i  w  Ca  bic  and  Field.  20,000  Catalogues 
kee.  Send  names  of  your  Iriends. 

FRED.  N.  LANG,  Baraboo,  Wia. 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

TRUE  and  GENUINE.  FRESH  and  RELIABLE. 

One  of  the  oldest  Seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mall,  postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garden  Seeds  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted.”— Eds.  American  AqricvUiirist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetables  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address,  W3I.  ANBERSON, 

3Iount  l.cbaiiou,  Coi.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS. 

Flowers,  Vegetables  and  crops.  Send  for  new  Cataio^e ;  contains  everTthing 
and  Farm.  Jit  Nvill  pay  yon  to  get  it.  Largest  stock  of  pure  Farm  Seeds  in  tl 


Llants  and  Boses  by  theiOO.OOO. 


I  odds  finest 
for  Garden,  House 
leWest.  Beautiful 


JOHN  A.  SALZER,  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


The  accompanying  picture  gives  a  partial 
view  of  the  Monmouth  Nursery,  where  the 
largest  and  best  stock  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 
Currants  and  Grapes  in  the  Country  is  to 
be  found ;  also,  a  superior  stock  of  Fruit- 
and  Nut-Trees.  All  the  Standard  and  New 
Varieties  of  value  are  grown.  Among 

_ Small  Fruits  a  specialty  is  made  of  the 

^^^Ilansell  Raspberry,  Early  Harvest  Black- 
^^Cberry,  and  Jessica  Grape — the  earliest  and 
'  most  valuable  varieties ;  and,  among  Trees, 
IKieflfer's  Hybrid  and  Le  Conte  Pears,  Ja¬ 
pan  Giant  Chestnut,  and  the  new  Peaches. 
'Send  for  Lovett’s  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
iwhich  tells  the  whole  story,  —  varieties, 
Iprices,  descriptions,  giving  the  defects  as 
well  as  the  merits,  truthful  engravings,  with 
instructions  for  growing  Fruit-Trees  and 
Plants.  It  is  conceded  by  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  Fruit 
Catalogue  ever  published.  “So  beautiful, 
_  land  contains  such  sensible  directions  about 

Small  Fruits  that  everybody  should  send  and  get  one.” — Farm  Journal.  “A  gem  of  a  Catalogue,  gotten  up  with  much  care 
and  artistic  taste.”— Am.  Garden.  “The  best  edited  and  beat  printed  Catalogue  in  the  country.”— IFme Fruit  Groicer. 
“The  lists  are  well  selected,  the  descriptions  trustworthy.”- i^uroA  Neio  Yorlcer.  “  Decidedly  the  handsomest,  most  sensible 
and  instructive  Catalogue  we  have  yet  seen.” — Texas  Siftinffs.  A  special  feature  of  the  Nursery  is  the  careful  manner  in 
which  Trees  and  Plants  are  dug  and  packed.  The  Catalogue  telling  all  about  it,  giving  the  experience  of  patrons  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  mailed  free,  without  colored  plates  or  with  them,  for  Four  Cents. 

Address,  Jf,  T,  X.OVJETT,  I^iUle  Silver,  K’exv  Jersey. 

'I  11  . . .  -  -it  . . 


AN  UNPARALLELED  OFFER! 

To  Introduce  our  SEEDS  among  new  customers,  and  that  all  may  test  the 
creat  8»»T>erloHtv  of  our  valuable  NEW  varieties,  we  will  send  free 
by  mail  CD  PCNTC  postal  note  or  stamps)  OTJli  NOVELTY 

for  only  OU  KjCll  I  O  COLLECTION,  containing  larce  pucketA  of  | 
each  of  the  following  tactual  value  $1.55;)  ItOYAL  GERMAN  DKUM- 
ISEAD  I'AHBAGE,  handsomest,  large  late,  sure-heading  variety  ;  solid,  round, 
c impact  head,  tine  grained  and  tender;  New  Garden  l*rlde  Pea,  the  earliest, 
most  productive,  and  finest  flavored  in  cultivation ;  New  Scaly  Bark  Water-  j 
melon,  sweet,  sugary  and  luscious,  very  large  and  solid,  keeping  longer  in  I 
choice  eating  condition  than  any  other ;  Montreal  Improved  Nutnioff  Melon, 
largest  and  most  showy,  of  fine  flavor  and  quality;  New  Perpetual  Lettuoe, 
the  very  best  for  family  use,  one  sowing  will  do  the  whole  season;  Southport 
Yellow  Globe  Onion,  early,  large,  superior  in  quality  and  productiveness; 
New  Golden  Dawn  Manfi;o,  a  remarkable  pepper,  brilliant  and  handsome, 
enormously  productive  and  profitable;  New  Improved  Dwarf  Okra, 
producing  double  the  ordinary  variety,  pods  smooth  and  beautiful;  New 
Golden  Marrow  Pumpkin,  superior  to  all  others  for  pies,  etc.,  etc.; 
filVIDDntfCn  9  STAEVSSRSP  PHDiy  earliest  yellow  Dent  in  cultivation,  and  a  perfect  wonder  in  productiveness 
I  III  r  nU  V  LLnlll  I  Iv  U  uU  nlv  hne  quality  ;  Millo  Maize,  a  remarkable  new  grain  and  forage  plant  from 
South  America,  grown  successfully  in  the  U.S.  Directions  lor  culture  on  each  packet,  and  a  large  Trial  Packet  of  Genuine 
UTlIf  lAljTI  PnSVICr  A  BTC  by  all  odds  the  heaviest,  handsomest,  most  productive  and  earliest  Oat  ever  intro- 
li  L.  W  tfll  lLvU  III  Lr  UH  I  O  duced  :  all  fully  described  aiidpriced  in  our  Catalogue,  8  complete  Novelty  Col- 
Icctionft  for  $1.35.  OVU  SPECIAL  INTKODUCTIDN  BOX  coutainine  88  paoket«i  of  choicest  seeds,  making  a 
complete  Vecetable  Garden  mailedfor$l. 00,  8 bo.xes  $3.50.  OtTll  FLOWER  COLLECTION  comprising  1 0 
packets  popular  Flower  Seeds  35c.  5  collections  $1.  All  who  purchase  the  above  collections  are  entitled  to  compete  for 
S665.00  in  Cawb  Prizes  for  1884.  Order  now  and  get  our  new  and  complete  Illustrated  Cataloicue.  Mailed 

I  y  B  .A.  B  ■  ■  0r\  fi  A  aa»  n  jr  a  ■  ■  ■  a  m  ■■  ■  Hk  n  n  b  a  s  .  —  .. 

Address  i 


:  JOHHSOM  &  STOKES.PHILADELPHIA.PA  , 


EHOICEFRUITS’ 


I  IKieffer  Hybrid  Pear,75c.  1  Leconte  Pear, 75c. 
5  llusBian  Mulberry, 50c-  I  Champion  Quince, 
50c.  30  Strawberry  Plants  (10  each  oj  James 
Vicks  Manchester  and  Jersey  ^wee/0»75c-  A  TTan. 

^  _  _ !  sell  Ilasi>berry,  SI,  1  Fay’s  New  Red  Currant, 

75c  3  Grape  Vines  ( i  i'reiir.ss  and  2  Delaware),  SI-  The  above  8^  worth  JSG)  FltEE  by  mail  forS4- 
Your  choice  of  3  for  S2.  We  liave  a  largre  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  aud  Small  Fruit  Plants— 
choice  uewandoldvarieties— unsurpassed  in  quality,  and  true  to  name.  Over  100  sets  to  select  from. 
ffS^CatalOi?ue  E’ree  to  all.  OAKLAND  NURSERIES.  BOWMAN  &  BRECKBILL,  PORGY,  CLARK  CO.,  OHIO 


GUARANTEED  GENUINE. 

CHOICE 

EL  FASO  QUmn  SEEDa 

50c. PEE  OUNCE  ;  PER  POUMiD. 

Address,  W.  A.  IRVIN  &  CO.,  Orussrists, 

El  Paso,  Texas. 


PLANTS 


STKAWBEKKY 
and  KASPlSSiSS-IfiY 

Lesal  T'-nder.  Jas.  Vick.  Bifr  Boh.  J.  Queen,  Manchester, 
Orient ;  all  the  best  new  and  old  kinds.  Early  Proliflc,  Re¬ 
liance  and  all  new  and  best  Raspberries,  Kieft'er  and  Le 
Conte  Pears.  Scions  in  quantity  at  low  llgiu’es.  Currants, 
Grape-vines,  Trees,  &c.  Send  for  list. 

J.  C.  GIBSON,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


FOR  ^1. 


1  will  send  one  package  each  of  Beets,  Wax  Bean,  Lima 
Bean,  Early  and  Late  Corn,  Early  and  Late  Cabbage,  Cauli- 
flowei'.  Celery,  Cucumber,  Carrot,  Kale,  Lettuce,  Musk  and 
Watermelon,  Onion,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Early  and  Late  Peas, 
Pumpkin,  I’epper,  Radish,  Squash,  M  hite  and  Tellow  Tur¬ 
nip,  Tomato,  01-  two  paesages  of  any  kind  when  one  is  not 
wanted.  Tliese  seeds  are  true  to  name,  fresli  and  reliable, 
and  tlie  same  that  I  use  on  mv  own  ground.  Send  order  in 
early, to  S.  A.  SCRA.VTON,  Gardener,  Madison,  Conn. 


EXTRA  ONION  SEED. 

Extra  because  raised  from  only  the  very  choicest  onions, 
selected  from  a  crop  which  took  ttie  first  premium  in  this 
famous  onion  growing  county.  Catalogue  tree  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORl,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


OEED  POTATOES-STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.-TWEN- 
ty  varieties  of  the  best  of  the  new  Potatoes.  All  the 
new varieJes  of  Strawberries.  Prices  low. 

E.  BURROUGH,  Mekohaxtville.N.  J; 


SEED-POTATOES  and  SEEDS. 

60  newest  varieties  of  potatoes.  Gar¬ 
den  seeds.  Seed  Grain,  etc.,  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue 
and  treatise  on  Potato  Cultobe, 
free.  J,  IF.  WILSON,  Austin,  III. 


Smsall  Fruit  PIstiits. 

Proposes  to  sell’  out  his 
large  stock  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  including  perhaps 
the  greatest  number  of 
fine  currant  bushes  in  the 
country.  Statements  of 
interest  to  the  fruit-growing  public  will  also  be  made.  Cata¬ 
logue  sent  free.  Address, 

E.  F.  ROE,  Coruvvall-ou-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


E.P.R0E 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c.,  A  superior 
stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  both  new  and  old,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Catalogues  Free.  Address 

IEVIN6-  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Great  Northern  and  Southern  Nurseries. 

Catalogues  gratis,  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with 
much  valuable  Information.  For  Spring  of  1884,  800 JXX)  No. 
1  Peach  trees,  all  the  new  and  old  Standard  varieties.  100.000 
Apple  trees  largely  of  the  new  long  keeping  varieties.  Kie¬ 
fer  and  Leconte  Pears,  with  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  at 
low  prices.  RANDOLPH  PETERS, Wilmington,  Delaware. 


1884.] 
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THIS  SOLID  QOID  BAND  RIND.  war. 

H  ranted  Solid  Gold  or  money  refunded,  m 
I  an  elegant  Tclvct'llncd  ca»kct»  acase 
|of  samples  of  our  lieautifulCards^and 

_  ournewi  llustrated  Premium  List  wilhagt’s’ 

terms,  &u.,ull  sen  t  post-paid  for  45c.,  3  for  $1,25.  Offer  made  to  se* 
cure  new  agents  for  1884.  We  will  prin  t  your  name  in  new  type  on 
&0  lieautleB,  50  allnew  Chromoa^lOc,  11  packs  for  $1.00, 
and  the  above  ring  FREE  to  sender  of  club.  J'^ew  Sam  pie  Book  25c. 
post-paid.  CAPITOL  CARD  CO.,  HAKTPOM,  CONN. 


I 


I  Poeii,Ively  sure  to  Agents  everywhere  selling 
our  New  SILVER  MOULD  WHITE  WIRE 
I  ULOTIIES-LINE.  Warranted.  Pleases  at  sight. 
Cheap.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Agents 
I  Every  100  Devs  Farmers  make  $900  to 

■  ^  gioAOi^nrinpWintAr  ffaudsome samples/rce. 

Address,  GIRARD  WIRE  MILLS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■  2^^  PKIIOSJDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHL.Y  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
witli  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  .\othUiy  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  plainly,  to 

_ _ A.  I.  HOOT.  Medina.  Oliio. 

STEREOPTICON.-McALLISTER’S  MAKE  ;  WILL  SELL 
with  Views,  etc.,  for  Ii375.  Only  been  used  five  times. 
Cost  $5.')0.  Particulars  free.  W.  SlONEV,  Cobham,  Va, 

M  SC 
O  <  ^ 

^  Si  © 

_ _  _ _  ' 

•Adams  Spring  Corn  Cultivators. 

■Marseilles  meg.  CO.,  Marsailles,  La  Salle  Co.,  Illinois. 
NORTHERN''sEGARTANE*MAN^Lr*“ 

By  Pkofs.  Weeeb  and  Scovell,  of  Champaigx,  Ills.  Sent 
free  on  application  to 

GEO.  L.  SQUIER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sugar  Hand  Book,  1884. 

A  Valuable  Treatise  on  Sugar  Canes 
Ilncluding  the  Minnesota  Early  Amber),  and  their  manu¬ 
facture  into  syru|)  and  sugar.  Although  coQ.iprised  in  small 
■compass,  and  furnished,  free  to  applicants,  it  is  the  best 
practical  manual  on  Sugar  Canes  published. 

BLYWIYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Sugar  Machinery,  Steam  Engines, 
Victor  Cane  Mill,  Cook  Sugar  Evaporator,  etc. 


BARNES’ 


Patent  Foot  and  SteamPower 
Machinery.  Complete  outfits 
Sgfor  Actual  Work-shop  Busi- 
hess.  Lathes  for  Wood  or 
Metal.  Circular  Saws, Scroll 
Formers,  Mortisers.Te- 
honers,  etc.,  etc.  Machines  on 

trial  ifdu>ircd.  Descriptive  C^logruc  and  Price  List  Free 

Ai-  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNF!§». 

No.  DO  jRuby  St.  Kockroru.  m. 


150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Forms 
cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


COME  TO  MARV'LAND  r-Improved  Farms.  $10 
to  $25  per  acre.  Descripl.ive  Catalogues  sent  free. 
_ _  n.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh,  Md. 

For  sale,  Farms  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  Choice 
Wheat  Farms  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  Terms  to  suit 
every  purchaser.  Also  town  lots  in  Brainerd.  Fargo,  Val- 
ley  City  and  Bismarck.  Special  attention  given  to  fur¬ 
nishing  information  relative  to  business  and  farming 
interests  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  to  making  invest¬ 
ments  for  non-residents.  Call  on  or  write. 

H.  M.  BARRON,  Hrainerd,  Minn. 

Greenhouses  to  rent  at  madison,  n.  j.— the 

Greenliouses  owned  liy  the  estate  of  tlie  late  Francis  S. 
Lathrop.  Four  houses,  each  125  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide. 
Fully  stocked  and  in  first-class  order.  Tlie  roses  from  tliese 
Greenhouses  are  well  known.  Rent.  ,$1,200  per  annum,  paya¬ 
ble  Quarterly.  -  - ’  ‘ — ’  -  ‘  - 

Gummere,  Jr., 

•  CIS  S.  Lathrop,  Madison,  N.  J. 


terly.  References  required.  Apply  to  Barker 
E,  Jr.,  SDepeystsi  St..  New  York,  or  to  Mrs.  Fkan- 


5) 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME. 

SIO  Monthly  Buys  Your 
Own. 

A  HEW  CITY. 

Where  monthly  payments  double  monttilv.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  building  lots  surrounding  depot  at  Hinsdale  City, 
adjoining  beautiful  Garden  City  and  Creedmoor  Rifle  Range, 
N.  V..  is  being  sold  at  $1,55  per  lot  on  montlilv  payments  of 
$5eaohby  R.  WILSON,  Attorney,  335  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  The  prices  of  unsold  lots  will  be  increased  $5  each, 
monthly.uutil  at  least$300  per  lot  is  reached.  By  this  method 
•each  monthly  payment  of  $5  is  worth  .$10  the  month  follow¬ 
ing,  and  by  the  time  a  lot  is  paid  for  it  has  doubled  its  value. 
Hundreds  of  cottages  will  be  erected  on  the  property  and 
sold  on  monthly  payments  of  $10  for  each  $1,000  of  cost. 
This  is  a  safe  and  profitable  way  of  investing  small  sums  in 
a  spot  where  climate,  drives  and  surroundings  are  unsur¬ 
passed  and  where  distance  to  New  York  is  only  35  minutes 
by  rail  and  commutation  only  10  cts.  Building  optional. 
Active  agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Secure  ere  next  ad- 


CHEAP  DAIRY  FARMS 

For  sale  on  long  time,  Lumber  furnished  on  time  to  build  good  barns  to  men  with  means  to  buy  stock.  Good 
schools,  good  churches,  good  society,  good  water,  cheese  factory,  creamery.  100  Miles  from  great  cities  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  Best  opening  in  the  United  States.  Come  now  and  get  the  advantage  of  the  rise  in  land.  Write 
for  pamphlet  “  Why  Mixed  Farming  and  Stock  Growing  Pay  in  Minnesota,”  sent  FREE  to  any  address. 
7  per  cent  Land  bonds  from  $200  upwards  always  for  sale.  Safe  as  Government  bonds. 

Z.  B.  CLARKE,  Cashier  Swift  County  Bank,  Benson,  Minn. 


OME  CENT 

invested  in  a  postal  card  and  addressed  as  below 

WILL 

give  to  the  writer  full  information  as  to  the  best  lands 
in  the  United  States  now  for  sale  ;  how  be  can 

BUY 

them  on  the  lowest  and  best  terms,  also  the  full  text  of 
the  U.  S.  land  laws  and  how  to  secure 

320  ACRES 

of  Government  Lands  in  Northwestern  Minnesota  and 
Northeastern  Dakota. 

Address  ; 

JA-^IES  M.  F®WEie, 

Land  and  Emigration  Commissioner, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


"IS  SCSI  m  iss  woeli,” 


MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1883 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  U.  P.  Ry.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
in  great  variety,  by  J.EAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Laud  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Oiualia,  Neb. 
Refer  to  tliis  advertisement.  _adl 

CALIFORNIA.  ties ;  200-page  pmnphlet 

and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,  Sail  Francisco,  Cal. 


Farms.— Mild  climate;  profitable  and  productive; 
$500  to  $2,000.  Best  of  markets.  New  land,  $20  per 
acre.  Terms  easy.  C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

1 11  li'-llJHIS.  for  Fruit,  Grain,  and  Grass. 

itlAIl.  I  IjAiilf  1  AlvITia^  gajf  -vvater.  $20  to  $50 per 

acre.  Catalogues  free.  ISLER  &  MEEKINS,  Cambridge,  Md 


Excels  all  other  Pianos  in  its  various  patented  im¬ 
provements.  a?he  new  designs  in  CHICKEBING 
GRANDS,  assuring  larger  results  in  power  and 
PURITY,  LENGTH  AND  SWEETNESS  OF  TONE,  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHICKEBING  SQUARE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unrivaled.  The 
new  CHICKEBING  UPRIGHT  has  the  justly-eele- 
brated  patented  metallic  action,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 

For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 


VIRGINIA 


Farms  for  Sale.  Catalogue 
free.  Maps  of  Va.  20  cts. 
H.L.Staples^Co.Kichmond.Vst 


0,7  A  1%/r  d  on  James  River,  Va.,  in  a  Northern 

By  b|  settlement.  Illus.  circular  free. 

-L J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 

HENRY  S.  ISELIN,  SHELDON,  IOWA. 

Minnesota  and  Iowa  Lands.  Send  for  Monthly  Land  Jour¬ 
nal,  free. 

For  Sale  in  Nebraska. 


CHICKERING  <&  SONS, 

warerooms: 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  I  1S6  Tremont  St., 
NEW  YORK.  1  BOSTON. 

2{entwn  thh  2>aper> 


DELAWARE  FARMS  at  low  prices.  Terms  easy, 
short  winters,  healthy  climate,  plenty  fruit,  fish  and  oysters. 
Scud  for  description,  free,  J.  D.  Hendricks,  Houston,  Del. 


LDRID&  ORANGE  GROVES 

healthy  location.  Address  Farrell’s  ‘Waldo  rijrr 
Land  Office,  Waldo,  Florida.  Maps  &  papers  rkltt 


160  FARMS, T™3'oo\c?es” 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  salt  water  (with  all  its  luxur¬ 
ies)  in  Talbot  Co..  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map,  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty,  Easton,  Md. 


ELEGANT  STOCK  FARM. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  Cost  $60,000;  sell  for  ^■1,000.  Also, 
50  acres  fruit  and  improvements,  $6,000.  100  acres  four  miles 
west  Long  Branch,  $11,000.  150  acres,  good  improvements, 
near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  $12,000.  107  acres  adjoining,  $12,000. 
37  acres,  improvements,  near  Shrewsbury,  $6,000.  Hand¬ 
some  residence  and  145  acres,  Manalapan,  N.  J.,  cost  $40,- 
uno  ;  sell  for  $20,000.  131  acres.  Orange  Co.,N.  Y.,  $8,500. 
52  acre  farm  near  Geneva.  N.  Y.  53  acres,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J., 
$1,500.  Large  list  of  places  bought  under  foreclosure,  N.  Y. 
and  N.  J.  Seashore  propertv.  WM.  H.  SICKELS  &  SON, 
234  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


I  have  several  choice  pieces 
of  land  lyiiifr  in  COLFAX 
COUNTY,  between  RICH¬ 
LAND  and  SHELL 
CREEK,  Bocalert  sbcjii*  flse  B.ijie  of  nine 
'BJiiioia  a®!««-iI5c  fl5saili-<>a«5.  These  lands 
were  selected  many  years  since  from  a  large  area, 
as  being  amongst  the  Veo'y  ^'Itoicrst  iia 
rVEBBlSAf^HiA.  I  want  to  dispose  of  these 
lands  immediately,  in  whole  or  part,  and  all  per¬ 
sons  who  are  coming  to  NEBRASKA  to  live, 
:i494li-e<>s>  laic,  oi* 
come  direct ty  to  taay  l&IBEee  iit.  4,'o- 

Government  and  Railroad  lands  in  this  vicinity 
were  long  ago  settled.  Some  of  these  lands  are 
only  3  and  4  miles  from  BENTON,  Neb.,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  a  village  with  an  Elevator. 
COLUMBUS  and  SCHUYLER,  only  7  miles  away, 
are  large  and  prosperous 
places.  For  information 
regarding  these  and  other 
NEBRASKA  Lands,  address 

SAM'I.  C.  sraixiff. 

Real  Estate,  and  Vice-Pres’t.  First  National  Bank, 

COLUMBUS  NEB. 


LANDS 
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TRIUMPH 

Steam  genoratar 

(Improved), 

For  Cooking:  Fee«3,  Heat¬ 
ing  Water,  &c. 

Send  for  new  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  and  mention  tiiis  paper. 

RiCE,  WHITASRE  &  GO., 

35  1^0.  Caual  Oliica^o* 

KEMP’S  MftinRF  spreader" 

PULVERIZER 

COMBINED. 


Greatest 

Acrlcultiiral  Invention 
of  the  Age  !  Saves  90  per  cent,  of  laoor,  ItouDles 
the  value  of  the  Manure.  Spreads  evenly  all 
kinds  of  naannre,  broadcast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 
time  required  by  hand.  Illiistrated  Catalogues  free. 
KEMP  A  liCJiPEE  MF’G  C«.,  Syracuse,  Ji.  T. 

Ashley  Phosphate  Go,, 

CHARIiESTOX,  S.  C, 

SOLUBLE  GUANO  ;  DISSOLVED  BONES  ;  ACID  PHOS¬ 
PHATE ;  ASH  ELEMENT:  PHOSPHATE  FLOATS ; 
PURE  GROUND  PHOS.  ROCK. 

AH  of  Best  tirade  and  Very  Cheap. 

For  Terms,  Illustrated  Hand-Books,  Agricultural  Prim¬ 
ers,  and  good  articles  on  Floats,  Asli  Element,  Peas  and 
Kainit,  address  the 

ASHLEY  PHOS.  CO.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Peruvian  Guano 

DIEECT  IMPOETATIOITS. 

Having  received  all  the  Guano  Sliipped  to  this  Country 
Direct  from  ilie  Deposits  under  new  (lovernment 
Contract,  we  offer  to  tlie  trade, 

Peruvian  Guano 

of  the  best  quality,  and  in  excellent  condition.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  and  prices,  apply  to 

HURTADO  &  CO., 

16  &  18  Exchange  Place,  N.  Y. 

Wortli  Knowing*. 

Farmers  will  be  glad 
to  learn,  a  Fertilizer 
composed  of  Biood, 
IJoneand  Animal  Mat¬ 
ter,  having  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  requisite 
for  tile  soil  and  to  in¬ 
sure  a  good  crop, can 
be  purchased  for 
Twenty-live  Dol¬ 
lars  per  ton.  C4rif- 
fing’-'  Rietropolitan 
Fertilizer  is  tlie  arti¬ 
cle.  Address,  H.  B. 
GRIFFIN  G,  70  Cort- 
landt  St.,  New  York. 

SETH  CHAPMAN’S  SON  &  CO., 

B>K.4ff.E^S2!65  I.li 

Peruvian  Ouauo 

170  FKONT  STUEET 

FMfmZMK 

S75  Premium. 

850  to  tlie  farmer  raising  the  largest  crop  of  potatoes  this 
year  upon  one-half  acre  manured  witli  SARDY’S  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.  82-5  for  the  second  largest. 

416  l-2hnshels  good  potatoes  raised  on  one-half  acre 
in  1883  lij'  Alfred  Rose.  Penn  Yan,  N.Y.,  with  SAKDY’S 
PHOSPIIO-PERUVI.IN  GUANO,  adapted  to  all  crops. 

Standard  Guaranteed.  Prices  Eeasonable. 

Send  for  Pamphlet, 

J.  B.  SAKDY  &  SON,  141  Water  .8t.,  N.  Y. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 


STANDARD  MAINTAINED. 


The  iViassachusetts  FertsSizer  inspector’s) 

Valuation  of  STOCKBRiDCE  i^AS^URES  V 

for  the  past  seven  years  j  S4,45  per  Bag. 

The  Average  Price  for  1884  Avill  De  $4.50  per  toaif,  or  $5  a  ton  less  tliaa  last  yeaiv 

In  bu.ying  a  fertilizer,  its  quality  and  liy  whom  manufactured  sliouid  bo  considered  along  with  the  price  per  ton 
A  ton  of  good  English  hay  is  considered  by  most  farmers  cheaper  at  $20  ihun  a  ton  of  bog  meadow  hay  at  .$10 ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  Stockbridge  .Manures,  whicli  are  made  largely  from  chemicals,  and  are  very  concentrated, 
are  cheaper  at  ihe  prices  asked  than  many  fertilizers  at  half  the  price.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  the  field  and 
State  Inspectors  for  nearly  ten  years,  ami  have  been  found  the  most  reliable  and  richest  fertilizers  offered  in  the 
market.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  well  made  in  the  past  should  he  a  sniEcient  guaranty  of  their  strength  and 
purity  in  the  future  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we  are  still  under  bonds  to  Prof,  stockukidge  to  maintain  their 
standard.  Send  tor  pamphlet  (mailed  freej,  to  BOWKER  FE  RTI  LIZE  R  CO., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass.. 


Ec0N0e^'\^,NG 

R/iME  wm  F 

FERmizEiisMiaoiiEA  m  mim 

poiELUs  mwmm  meiicals 

_  xK  B  You  can  buy, a  formula  (520  lbs.)  of  POVA  EI.I.’S  PREPARED 
b“  S"  iVl  i  11HEAIIC.\I.8.  Tills  when  mixed  at  home  makes  a  Ton  of  Sii- 
H  H  ^  D  ^  perior  Phosphate,  equal  in  plant-life  and  as  certain  of  success¬ 
ful  crop  production  as  many  high-priced  Pliosphates.  Write  for  pamphlet  to 

BROWN  CO.  S6  Light  St.  Baltimore, 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  FERTIEIZER  EINE  SOED  AT  CLOSEST  PRICES. 


200  IjBS. 


HOI^ESTEAO 

MARK, 

—A  BONE  BLACK- 


HOMESTEAD 


SUPERPHOSFI^TE 


=} 


A  FVBE  JiOlfM  BLACK 


FERTiLszER.!  FERTILIZER., 


ANALYSIS: 

Avaai'ble Phes.  Acid,  8  toll 
EiPlto  Avail.  Bom  Pa.  IS  to  24  i> 
Soluhio  Pkos.  Acid..  7  to  10 
EqTtoSol.  Bone  Phos.  15  to  22 
Nitrogen  Total  Avail.  1.85to2.40;4 
Eq’lto  Total  Avail.  Am.  2.25to3.15;^ 
Potaai  Sulpliato .  2. 75  to  3.50f« 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Michigan  Carbon  Works, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


GOOD  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

Price  $40  per  ton,  Sample  bbl.  of  200 
lbs,  sent  on  receipt  of  $4. 

Pamphlet  containing  fail  information  sent  FREE  on 
application.  • 

MICMICiAN  €.41[IB0N  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

C^Good  Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town. 


HIGH  CLASS  COMPLETE  MANURES  of  full  strength. 

Very  Dry  Meohanical  Condition,  Fixed  Percentages,  Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by  the 

CLARK’S  COVE  GUANO  CO.  Paid  up  Capital,  Soso.ooo.oo.  The  integrity  of 
this  Corporation  is  pledged  to  the  contiiincus  manufacture  of  the  highest  class  of 
Ebliablb.  Soluble  and  Effective  Fertilizer.^.  The  “plant  ”  possesses  the  most 
advantageous  seaboard  position,  combines  every  recent  improvement  in  its  coin- 
Iplete  machinery,  its  acid  chambers,  laboratory,  and  transporation  facilities,  all 
jfor  securing  the  highest  value  at  the  lowest  prices.  It  employj  only  the  most 
/experienced  managers.  Its  productions  have  been  tested  during  the  past  two 
'  years  in  13  States  with  increasing  satisfaction.  rfliablE  AND  RESPONSIBLE 
LOCAL  DEALERS  WANTED,  in  unoccupied  territory.  The  right  parties  can  sccur ; 
excellent  opportunities  in  connection  with  regular  business.  TIDE  WATER  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES  arl.ioining  R.  R.  termini  to  secure  Rapid  shipiuents 
and  prompt  deliver/es.  arelocat'id  at  convenient  points  23^^601!  for  recent  publicatious  free  of  postage. 

Addre.ss  GEORGE  W.  KIRKE,  Gen.  Sales  Agent,  46  South  St.,  New  York. 


CimiMElo  M^ei^ESS  i’Fi  SO. 

Makers  of  all  styles  of  CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SPRING  WAGONS, SINGLE  &  DOUBLE  HARNESS  <feSADDLE3 
We  employ  no  agents,  and  if 
what  you  order  is  not  ssitis- 
faclorv^  we  pay  all  expenses. 

No.  42  Bugrg'y  (see  cut)  is  just 
the  same  as  others  sell  at  $130. 

Top  Busrgies  at  §»?)()»  fine  as 
usually  sold  for  $125  to  $140. 

Our  Harness  are  all  No.  I  Oak 
Ijeatlier.  Single,  ?«8. 50  to S20. 
jiver^hiug  fully  wsirrsintert.  Be¬ 
fore  buying,  send  for  our  Illustrated 
80-j>age  (latalogue  free.  AddressVV.  B. 

PRATT,  Sec^yj  ElUliart,  liidsaua. 

Crrf^ISIP  ANYWHERE 

WT 


We  Retail  at  Wholesale  Prices, 


WITH  FKIVILEGE  «F 


Examining  Before  Buying. 
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AMElllCAlN  AGRIC  a.LTQRl^A 


Whoever  engages  in  a  contest  with  Uncle  Sam  is  sure 
to  come  out  second  best,  in  the  long  run.  Some  parties 
eoncerned  in  lotteries  in  New’  Orleans,  recently  brought 
a  suit  against  the  Postmaster  in  that  city.  Finding  that 
this  official  would  not  deliver  their  letters,  they  had 
them  directed  to  the  care  of  a  Bank.  The  suit  was 
brought  to  compel  the  delivery  of  all  letters  addressed 
to  the  Bank,  without  regard  to  whom  that  institution 
might  transfer  them.  In  the  trial,  some  technical  point 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  lottery  people.  Forthwith 
it  was  telegraphed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  that  Uncle  Sam  had  been  beaten  in  his  own  court. 
It  is  the  worst  victory  the  lottery  chaps  ever  gained,  as 
it  only  serves  to  indicate  the  weak  points  in  the  present 
law  governing  the  use  of  the  mails  by  lottery  and  other 
swindlers,  and  to  sliow  where  amendment  is  needed.  If 
they  think  that  Uncle  Sam  will  give  up,  just  because  a 
few  skirmishers  have  been  driven  in,  they  do  not  know 
the  old  gentleman  as  represented  by  “  Congress  Assem¬ 
bled.'’  The  present  Postmaster .  General  is  known  to 
be  very  much  in  earnest  in  excluding  frauds  from  the 
mails,  especially  the  lotteries,  and  will  rigidly  enforce 
whatever  laws  Congress  may  pass.  The  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  “  Post  Offices  and  Post-Roads  ”  are  reported 
to  be  in  favor  of  laws  for  restricting  the  use  of  the 
mails,  much  more  stringent  than  those  at  present  in 
force,  and  it  is  likely  that  lottery  dealers  w’ill  find  more 
obstacles  than  ever.  It  is  said  that  a  law  will  be  reported 
to  exclude  from  the  mails,  not  only  the  letters,  etc.,  of 
lottery  men,  but  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  all  news¬ 
papers  containing  advertisements  of  lotteries!  That 
would  be  a  severe  blow,  but  when  men  undertake  to 
fight  Uncle  Sam,  they  must  expect  to  t.ike  as  well  as 
give  hard  knocks. 


A  JlSaiilitci-. 

A  paper  in  Cincimi.ati  proposes  to  set  aside  one-half 
its  current  receipts  from  subscriptions  as  a  “  Suliscrib- 
ers  Loan  Fund.”  As  often  as  five  thousand  dollars  ac¬ 
cumulates  it  will  be  divided  in  loans  of  one  hundred  and 
five  hundred  dollars,  among  “  selected  subscribers,” 
who  by  signing  a  note  and  paying  four  per  cent,  interest 
yearly  in  advance,  can  keep  the  amount  as  a  perpetual 
loan.  It  is  not  stated  how  the  subscribers  who  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  loans  are  to  be  “selected,”  but  it  is  consoling 
to  be  told  “  no  subscriber  is  obliged  to  accept  a  loan.” 


After  tSie  S5,oya,l  Aew  ISrsisiswiclf . 

Those  persecuted  lottery  people  wlio  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  left  tlie  ge¬ 
nial  climate  of  Kentucky  and  exiled  themselves  to  bleak 
New  Brunswick,  arc  likely  to  fare  no  better  with  the 
British  Lion  than  they  did  witli  the  American  Eagle.  A 
correspondent  informs  us  that  a  bill  is  to  be  introduced 
in  tlie  Dominion  Parliament  to  enable  the  Post-office  au¬ 
thorities  to  take  possession  of  all  correspondence  ad¬ 
dressed  or  mailed  to  or  from  the  Royal  New  Brunswick 
Lottery  office  at  St.  Steplien,  or  any  similar  concern.” 
Alas,  the  tyranny  of  these  “effete  monarchies.” 


Electricity,  in  its  various  forms,  including  galvanism, 
magnetism,  etc.,  is  so  little  understood  that  wlicn  great 
curative  powers  are  claimed  for  various  belts,  garments, 
insoles  and  other  appliances,  including  so-called  “  bat¬ 
teries,”  to  lie  worn  next  to  tlie  skin,  many  arc  ready  to 
believe  them.  As  a  rule  tliese  appliances  make  a  great 
show  of  metals,  but  tlu-y  are  only  for  show  ;  so  far  as  we 
have  seen  tliem  they  can  produce  no  current  of  electricity, 
being  mere  “closed  circuits.”  The  latest  article  of  tills 
kind  is  not  a  belt,  but  a  “  girdle,”  wliicli  is  offered  as  “  a 
positive  and  unfailing  cure”  for  numerous  diseases. 
This  girdle,  which  is  claimed  to  be  “one  of  the  greatest 
inventions  of  tlie  present  marvellous  age,”  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  subscriber  in  Ohio,  who  says:  “It  is  a 
cheap  cloth  strap,  two  and  a  h.alf  feet  long  and  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  wide,  with  ten  copper  and  zinc  washers. 


the  size  of  a  cent,  attached:  a  mere  toy  concern,  which 
could  be  manufactured  for  from  three  to  five  cents,  and 
postage  on  the  same  is  two  cents.” — The  venders  of  the 
girdle  propose  to  send  it  on  trial,  on  the  receipt  of  forty- 
six  cents  postage,  provided  those  who  receive  it  will 
recommend  it  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 


4'aiiie  to  B.iast. 

Several  months  ago  the  country  was  flooded  with  the 
circulars  of  Flemming  &  Merriam,  of  Chicago,  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  have  great  facilities  for  speculating  in  grain 
and  provisions,  and  asked  for  investments.  We  at  the 
time  advised  our  readers  to  let  them  alone.  We  did  this 
on  general  principles,  asllieir  ofl’ers  promised  altogether 
too  much.  On  January  T4tli  last  the  members  of  this 
firm  were  convicted  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  carrying  on  an  extensive  grain  swindle,  and  each  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  to 
twelvemonths’  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail. 


Alt  lnd.is'»sint  S^arciit, 

Is  a  prominent  citizen  of  Red  Rock,  N.  Y.,  wlio  sends 
us  circulars,  that  came  addressed  to  one  of  his  children, 
only  twelve  years  of  age.  He  says:  “They  are  vile 
things,  as  you  will  see  by  examination.”— These  cir¬ 
culars  refer  to  works  which  are  either  utterly  useless,  or 
absolutely  pernicious,  and  ought  never  to  be  published. 
This,  and  other  cases  that  frequently  come  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  show  liow  important  it  is  that  parents  should 
know  the  character  of  the  matter  sent  to  tlicir  children 
by  mail.  The  circulars  to  which  wo  refer  are  issued  by  a 
concern  that  is  able  to  give  good  business  references, 
and  their  advertisements,  the  real  character  of  which  is 
concealed,  are  admitted  into  respectable  journals. 


A  oil  S*ayMn-iit  of  Kxpress 

CBisii’S'es. 

Not  long  ago  a  well-dressed,  plausible  individual  called 
at  an  educational  institution  not  far  from  Philadelphia, 
and  advised  the  officers  thereof  that  a  benevolent  old  lady 
was  desirous  of  making  the  school  a  present.  She  had 
numerous  valuable  coins,  various  antiquities,  and  inter¬ 
esting  relics,  which  she  wished  to  bestow  where  they 
would  be  appreciated.  Those  articles  would  be  sent  at 
once  upon  the  payment  of  the  express  charges.  The 
officers  of  the  school  for  some  reason  did  not  accept  the 
proposition,  but  it  was  afterwards  learned  that  other  par¬ 
ties  had  advaticed  the  “express  charges”  to  a  large 
amount  iti  the  aggregate,  and  are  still  waiting  for  tlie 
valuable  gifts  from  the  benevolent  old  lady.  This  is  an 
old  dodge  revived,  and  in  tlie  present  cases  worked  as 
well  as  if  it  were  new. 


“  ICtrsilBino  AraiB,  fBic  BSiiitioo  Ocsii- 

Circulars  claiming  that  a  drug  with  the  above  oriental 
name  “  relieves  deafness  in  twenty  four  hours  and  cures 
in  from  two  to  five  weeks,”  and  assertitig  that  “  U  is  a 
true  sjKCiflc  for  deafness  as  quinine  is  for  malaria,  btit 
many  times  more  certain  in  its  efi’ects,”  liave  been  sent 
us  for  our  opinion.  Without  refereticc  to  tlie  value  of 
the  drug  itself,  the  assertions  in  these  circulars  are  likely 
to  lead  to  miicli  di.sappointment.  They  assume  that 
deafness  is  a  disease,  while  it  may  result  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  and  in  many  cases  from  the  destruction  of  a 
portion  of  the  hearing  apparatus,  is  absolutely  incitrable- 
Before  treating  deafness  one  should  ascertain  its  cause, 
and  if,  as  often  happens  after  scarlet  fever  and  other  se¬ 
vere  diseases,  tlie  car-drum  is  obliterated,  all  medication 
will  be  in  vain.  That  any  drug  can  be  a  “  specific”  in 
deafness  is  simply  absurd. 


A  'Free  B8Bvig'ora.t«i*. 

A  correspondent  in  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y..  sends  ns  a 
circular  headed,  “A  Revolution  in  Fruit  Culture,”  which 
is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  “  A  Fruit  Tree  In- 
vigorator.'’  The  compound  is  to  be  applied  by  boring 
a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  filling  it  with  the  “  In- 
vigorator,'’  and  closing  the  hole  tight  with  grafting  wax, 
or  a  cork.  It  is  claimed  for  the  compound  that:  “It  so 
changes  the  flavor  of  the  sap  in  the  leaves  and  bark,  that 
the  aphis,  that  infest  the  tree,  are  unable  to  subsist  on 
the  leaves,  and  are  therefore  driven  off.  leaving  the  t"ee 
unmolested  to  bring  forth  its  blossom  and  mature  its 
fruit.”  Our  correspondent  asks  us,  if  this  “  method  of 
applying  a  fertilizer  to  fruit  trees  is  a  new  discovery.” 

The  claim  that  trees  can  be  medic.nted  by  introducing 
substances  into  their  trunks,  is  an  old  one;  that  it  ever 
had  any  useful  application  wo  doubt.  If  a  wound  is 
made  in  a  tree,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  heal  it.  If  a 


foreign  substance  is- introduced,  it  will  in  time  be  cover  ¬ 
ed  up  by  a  growl h  of  wood.  That  any  useful  results- 
can  follow  the  introduction  of  an  "  invigorator,”  or  any 
other  substance,  into  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  we  have  no¬ 
proof.  It  is  as  unnatural  a  method  of  feeding  a  tree,  as 
it  would  be  to  attempt  to  nourish  a  man  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  food  into  his  leg. 


Tlie  Kii«l  of  E.  fl».  Tifliiny  &  Eo. 

The  .above-n.amcd  firm,  in  Fulton  Street,  New  Yoik 
City,  had  for  a  long  time  been  advertising  fire-arms, 
watches,  jewelry,  and  various  other  articles,  to  be  sold 
at  exceedingly  low  prices,  and  orders  were  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  by  mail.  The  Superintendent  of 
Police  received  many  letters  from  country  people,  to  thc- 
effect  that  Tiffany  &  Co.  had  swindled  tliem  out  of  small 
sums  by  not  filling  their  orders,  or  by  sending  articles  of 
little  value.  These  complaints  were  so  numerous  that 
the  Superintendent  sent  detectives  to  the  store  to  m.akc 
inquiry;  they  were  informed  that  so  m.any  orders  were 
received  that  it  was  impossible  to  fill  them  promptly, 
but  that  every  one  who  had  sent  money  would  receive  tin- 
articles  ordered.  Soon  after,  the  Superintendent  was  in¬ 
formed  that  E.  P.  Tifl'any  &  Co.  had  sold  out  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  J.  A.  Smith,  they  stating  that  the  back  order.s 
would  amount  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  w'.'.ich  he. 
Smith,  assumed.  An  examination  showed  that  Tiffany 
&  Co.  had  received  orders  for  .about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  had  taken  the  money,  and  left  the  State.  This'- 
caiised  Smith  to  make  an  assignment.  The  .assignee 
s.ays  that  the  assets  amount  to  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  dollars,  against  which  tliere  is  a  iire- 
ferred  claim  of  si,x  hundred  dollars,  and  “  tlie  balance- 
after  deducting  expenses,  will  be  distributed  pro  rata.” 

According  to  the  Superintendent  nothing  can  be  done 
on  behalf  of  those  who  have  sent  money  to  the  firm,  un¬ 
less  they  can  institute  a  suit  and  obtain  a  warrant.  Rath¬ 
er  than  do  this,  they  liad  better  pocket  the  loss. 


Cautionary  Signals. 

Pei'iticioai!^  BSooSc^. 

There  is  a  whole  class  of  literature,  about  which  de¬ 
cent  and  educated  people  know  nothing.  These  books- 
need  not  be  obscene  tthoiigli  they  sometimes  are),  to  be- 
pernicious,  but  are  useless,  trashy  stuff,  that  finds  its- 
readers  among  young  boys,  servants,  and  people  ignorant 
enough  to  have  dream  books  and  such  works.  A  chap  in 
Brooklyn  offers  a  book  called  “  Gold  and  Silver,  and  How 
to  Make  It.”  Wearetold:  “It  is  a  new  science,  enabling- 
every  one  to  coin  their  own  gold  and  silver.”  W e  hope  its 
science  is  better  than  the  grammar.  The  reader  is  thus 
advised  to  try  it.  “  Give  up  that  work  which  pays  so 
little,  for  by  this  process  you  can  coin  more  money  in 
one  day,  than  you  could  make  in  years  at  your  work." 
Yet  this  wonderful  book  can  be  had  for  only  ten  cents, 
and  what  is  more,  if  the  purchaser  is  not  satisfied,  he 
can  “  trade  back” — return  the  book  and  get -his  dime. 
Surely  such  trash  as  this  should  be  excluded  from  the- 
mails.  Another,  also  in  a  neighboring  city,  has  a  long 
catalogue,  which  includes  works  of 

CuoicE  Romance,  Fiction  and  Adventure. 

These,  to  judge  from  their  titles,  are  the  books  which 
turn  school  boys  into  young  ruffians  and  criminals. 
Among  others  are  “  The  Peep  O'Day  Boys:  or, 'Wild 
Life  on  the  Mountains  ”  :  “  Clerk  Barton’s  Crime,  or  the 
Adventures  of  a  Night,”  and  more  of  like  stripe.  The- 
same  catalogue  offers  “  The  Book  of  Nature,”  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  which  states  that  the  hook  “  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  promiscuous  reading,”  and  we  might  add, 
or  for  any  other.  “  Love  Making  Secrets,”  is  the  title  of 
another  volume  in  this  set  of  miserable  trash. 


i’of  SI  I%'siiii<‘. — S.  Liken,  Liberty 
Co.,  Tex.,  sends  us  a  specimen,  and  asks  if  it  is  not  Ber- 
muda-Grass.  There  are  only  stems  and  leaves,  and 
one  can  not  be  sure  about  a  grass  unless  it  has  flowers. 
Still  upon  compaiing  it  ivith  specimens  in  our  herbarium, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  not  Bermuda,  but  Buffalo- 
grass  (Buchloii  dactyloides).  It  has  hmg,  wiry,  prostrate 
stems,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  which  at  intervals  of  a 
few  inches,  send  up  a  tuft  of  leaves  not  more  than  six 
inches  high.  It  spreads  over  the  ground,  and  covers  it 
with  a  dense  mat  of  foliage,  which  is  the  principal  food 
of  the  Bufl'alo.  Mr.  L.  asks  its  agricultural  value.  That 
is  a  point  which  he  can  decide,  as  it  has  not  to  our 
knowledge  been  tested.  The  fact  that  the  foliage  is  so- 
short,  makes  it  doubtful  if  it  can  bo  cultivated  for  hay. 
Its  value  for  pasturage  should  be  tested.  Buffalo-grass 
is  one  of  the  few  grasses  that  have  staminate  and  pistil¬ 
late  flowers  on  different  plants.  In  this,  the  two  flowers- 
are  so  strikingly  unlike,  that  both  forms  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  distinct  species. 
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“Agricultural”  and  Other  Journals  — 
How  they  Get  Subscribers. 

For  some  time  the  advertisements  of  the  '•  House¬ 
hold  Magazine”  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  of  those  papers,  tliat  would  publish  it.  The 
advertisement  called  attention  to  itself  by  means  of  a 
heavy  black  border  all  around  it,  and  by  the  use  of  large 
full-faced  type  within  it.  The  object  of  this  attractive 
advertisement  seemed  to  be,  not  so  much  to  set  forth 
the  merits  of  the  magazine,  as  to  proclaim  the  fact  that 
every  subscriber  thereto  was  entitled  to  a  '■  printed 
numbered  receipt,”  which  gave  him  a  share  in  the 
^‘awarding  of  ‘presents.’”  The  list  of  presents  to  be 
“  awarded  ’’—not  prizes  to  be  drawn — oh  no  1 — made  up 
a  good  share  of  the  advertisement.  These  presents 
numbered  one  hundred  thousand,  and  ranged  in  value 
from  twenty-five  cents  all  the  way  up  to  a  House  and 
Lot  in  New  York  City,”  valued  at  ^15,000.  These  pres¬ 
ents  were  to  be  “awarded”  on  a  given  date  at  “our 
Musical  Festival  and  Word  Contest,”  (whatever  that 
contest  might  be.) 

A  GAME  OF  CHAIfCE 

has  an  attraction  for  many  people.  If  an  offer  of  low 
and  high  prizes  is  made,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  ready  to  try  their  luck,”  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  subscriptions  to  the  '■  Household  Maga¬ 
zine  ”  were  numerous.  One  morning,  as  a  collection  of 
girls  were  directing  the  Magazine  to  subscribers,  and 
other  girls  were  directing  circulars  by  the  thousand,  cer¬ 
tain  parties  walked  in  and  carried  off  the  Magazines 
ready  for  mailing,  also  the  circulars,  ditto  the  books. 
In  short,  all  the  “goods  and  chattels”  of  the  ‘‘House¬ 
hold  Magazine  ”  were  loaded  upon  three  large  carts  and 
conveyed  to  “Police  Headquarters.”  The  publisher  of 
said  Magazine  was  taken  to  court,  and  required  to 
give  bail  for  his  appearance  on  a  given  day  to  answer  to 
the  charge  of  ' 

“  CONTRIVING  AND  MAINTAINING  A  EOTTERY,” 
and  using  the  U.  S.  mails  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 
It  is  not  likely  that  those  who  fixed  their  hopes  on 
being  “  awarded  ”  a  house  and  lot  in  New  York  City, 
valued  at  $15,010,  will  ever  become  holders  of  real 
estate  in  this  way— indeed  it  is  unlikely  that  subscribers 
to  the  ‘' Household.  Magazine”— such  as  it  was,  will 
hereafter  welcome  its  monthly  visits.  The  publisher 
tried  to  run  a  ‘‘  magazine  ”  and  a  "  lottery  ”  at  the  B.ame 
time,  and  these  were  too  much  for  him.  This  method 
of  running  a  journal  or  magazine  with  a  lottery  as  an 
“annex,”  has  met  with  a  conspicuous  failure  in  the  case 
of  the  “  Household,”  as  that  concern  was  supposed  to 
he  well  “  backed,”  and  its  lottery  scheme  concealed 
under  ‘presents ”  and  ‘'awards”  as  skillfully  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  device  of  a 

LOTTERY  TO  ATTRACT  SUBSCRIBERS, 

is  now  employed  by  several  so-called  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals,  widely'  advertised  in  the  Western  States.  These 
journals  are  largely  made  up  of  sensational  stories,  and 
by  “appropriating”  from  the  agricultural  journals 
proper,  a  sufficient  number  of  articles  to  give  their  sheet 
a  rural  aspect,  the  energies  of  the  concerns  are  devoted 
to  advertising  them.  The  papers  far  and  wide  contain 
the  advertisements  of  these  quasi-Agricultural  journals. 
■One  who  has  seen  the  advertisements  of  the  “  House¬ 
hold  Magazine,”  must  have  noticed  the  remarkable  sim¬ 
ilarity  between  these,  and  the  advertisements  of  these 
BOGUS  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS. 

There  is  the  same  heavy  black  border  surrounding  both. 
The  same  full-faced  black  type,  and  especially  the  same 
offer  of  "  presents,”  to  be  “awarded.’  These  journals 
not  only  advertise  widely  in  the  daily  and  other  papers 
in  the  West,  but  by  a  provision  of  the  postal  law,  are 
allowed  to  send  a  “Sample  copy”  (often  t!ie  only  one 
published,)  free.  Observe  that  the  chief  point  in  these 
journals 

IS  THE  LOTTERY. 

They  hold  out  the  inducement  that  subscribers  will 
■  draw — or  be  ‘'awarded  ”  a  valuable  prize  or  ‘'  present.” 
The  general  desire  to  take  a  hand  in  a  game  of  chance, 
must  bring  much  money  to  the  publishers.  Those  who 
believe  that  any  such  drawings  or  “  awards”  will  ever 
take  place,  will  in  time  find  out  their  mistake.  The 
law,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “  Household  Magazine,”  will 
prevent  the  drawing  of  any  such  scheme,  but  in  most  of 
these  so-called  '*  agricultural”  journals,  the  object  is  to 
hold  out  great  inducements  to  subscribers,  gi't  their 
money,  and  let  them  wait  for  the  results  of  the  drawing 
or  “award,”  as  well  as  for  the  paper  itself.  This  is  a 
widely  extended  swindle,  played  upon  the  farming  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  Post  Office  Department  has  it  in  its 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  it  at  once. 

Microscopes  ibi*  llie  Million, — See 

pages  143-143  for  descriptions  of  the  new  American 
^Agriculturist  Microscope. 


$1,000  Reward. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Publishers  of  the  American 
AgrmdturUt,  together  with  several  other  publish¬ 
ers,  receiving  and  distributing  their  mails  at  our 
Station,  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  disappearance 
of  mail  matter.  The  offender,  a  Post  Office  em¬ 
ployee,  is  now  serving  a  term  in  State  Prison.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  re-currence  of 
these  exasperating  mail  robberies,  and  now  another 
Post  Office  clerk  has  been  arrested  at  this  Station, 
and  missing  matter  found  in  his  possession. 

A  few  days  ago  a  gang  of  postal  thieves  was 
broken  up  in  New  England,  and  several  of  them 
arrested.  A  Connecticut  dispatcli  states  that  some 
of  the  thieves  have  been  robbing  several  of  the 
mail  routes  and  offices  for  years.  For  some  time 
we  have  been  endeavoring  to  ferret  out  these  cul¬ 
prits,  particularly  when,  on  sending  the  paper  to 
large  clubs,  one,  two,  three  and  four  times  over,  the 
subscribers  would  fail  to  receive  them.  We  now 
offer  51  Kcivai-d.  ot'Oiie  'S’lioiisaiitl  l>ol- 
l:ti*s  for  the  arrest,  conviction,  and  punishment 
of  all  the  parties  guilty  of  robbing  the  mails  of  this 
office.  AVe  trust  other  Publishers  who  have  suffered, 
will  follow  our  example,  until  a  sufficient  sum  has 
been  subscribed  by  private  parties,  to  make  it  a 
special  object  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Detectives,  to  overhaul  mail  robbers.  Under  the 
United  States  Postal  Law  he  who  steals  newspapers 
is  liable  to  conviction  the  same  as  if  stealing  letters. 

Every  one  should  be  interested  in  this  matter. 
Our  admirable  Postal  Service,  with  its  reduced 
rates,  quick  deliveries  and  vigilant  watchfulness, 
is  unquestionably  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country.  When  we  remember,  however,  that  there 
are  over  forty  thousand  Post-offices  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  postal  routes,  every  one 
can  readily  understand  how  necessary  it  is  that  all 
private  citizens  should  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  aid  the  authorities  in  arresting  the  offenders. 

Furthermore,  Congress  should  enact  a  new  law 
this  winter  making  the  imprisonment  and  punish¬ 
ment  for  mail  robberies  still  more  rigorous.  AA'’e 
ask  our  readers,  in  every  State,  to  press  this  matter 
upon  their  Representatives  at  Washington,  to  the 
end  that  every  postal  thief,  upon  conviction,  may 
receive  such  a  summary  ])uuishment  as  to  deter 
others. 

AATiat  renders  it  all  the  more  exasperating  to 
the  sufferer,  is  the  fact  that  when  an  offender 
steals  mail  matter  at  any  Post-office  Station, 
or  en  route,  he  afterwards  generally  manages 
to  steal  the  letters  of  complaint,  so  that  cases 
are  frequent  where  a  pai'ty  sends  money,  for 
example  for  a  newspaper,  and  hears  nothing 
from  it.  He  writes  and  writes  again  and  yet  re¬ 
ceives  no  response  all  this  time.  The  thief  who 
has  taken  the  letter  containing  his  money  is  steal¬ 
ing  his  subsequent  communications.  So  far  as  the 
American  AgnenUurist  is  concerned,  we  believe 
that  with  the  steps  now  in  progress,  neither  pub¬ 
lishers  nor  subscribers  will  experience  further  an¬ 
noyance.  The  former  request  the  latter  to  assist 
them  in  discovering  and  punishing  any  offender. 
Postmasters  throughout  the  counti-y,  who,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  are  friends  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  will  gladly  co-operate  with  our  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  effort  to  bring  such  offenders  to 
justice. 


'FIjc  S®ii>e,  aiatl  Psu-g-- 

iiig  Cas.sla.-W.  R.  Grajy  Jr.,  Fannin  Co.,  Tex.,  having 
seen  descriptions  of  these  in  November  last,  asks  if  they 
can  be  grown  in  Texas.  The  Dutchman's  Pipe  is  hardy 
in  New  England  and  is  kept  at  the  leading  nurseries. 
Purging  Cassia  is  doubtful.  The  pods  containing  seeds 
are  usually  to  be  had  at  wholesale  drug  stores. 

Xlse  NsioiEes  <>f  Friaits. — At  the  Meeting 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  heid  at  Philadei- 
pliia,  last  September,  President  AYiidcr  in  ids  address 
strongly  protested  against  “  long,  unpronouucable,  irrel¬ 
evant,  Idgii-Hown,  bombastic  names”  for  onr  fruits.  By 
an  nnanimoiis  vote,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
to  all  kindred  associations  in  tlie  country  a  copy  of  the 
Society’s  rules  on  nomenclature,  and  a  copy  of  the  por¬ 


tion  of  the  President’s  address  referring  to  the  subject. 
This  lias  been  done  in  a  neat  circular,  wliicli  we  jiresume 
tliose  interested  may  procure  of  the  Secretary,  Prof.  W. 

I.  Beal,  Lansing,  Mich. 


The  Mig;i‘a.tiou  of  Kirtls.— It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  observation  that  certain  bjrds  appear  in 
spring  and  take  their  fliglit  soutliward  in  the  fall.  There 
are  many  circumstances  influencing  this  migration,  such 
as  temperature,  storms,  the  appearance  of  insects  and 
others,  that  have  not  lieen  investigated.  Tlie  recently- 
founded  “American  Ornithologists  Union”  has  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  on  migration,  wliich  is  to  collect  statis¬ 
tics  on  everytldng  that  relates  to  the  coming  and  go;ng 
of  birds.  The  co-operation  of  “  .every  observei'  of  na¬ 
ture”  is  asked  in  aid  of  the  work.  Farmers  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  close  observers,  and  many  will  gladly  aid  in  mak¬ 
ing  tlie  needed  observations.  All  who  wish  to  engage  in 
the  worlv,  llie  results  of  which  will  be  of  much  interest  to 
farmers,  can  be  furnished  with  circulars  giving  the  points 
to  be  observed  and  full  information  as  to  the  plan,  by  ad¬ 
dressing  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Locust  Grove,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


S®rovE<le  for  your  l''':tinilics. 

AA’e  cannot  too  often  guard  our  many  subscribers 
against  being  persuaded  to  take  policies  in  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies,  whose  standing  and  character  are  not 
well  established.  The  fate  of  defunct  companies  herein 
New  York  and  other  similar  rotten  organizations  ought 
to  bo  a  sufficient  warning.  At  the  same  time  people  can¬ 
not  be  too  thoughtful  about  providing  for  the  future, 
by  insuring  their  lives  in  reliable  Companies,  like  the 
Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  for  example.  The  annual 
statement  of  this  Company  shows  that  the  assets  now 
amount  to  $101,l-18,'-48.25.  Its  payments  upon  policies 
last  year  were  nearly  $14,000,000,  and  its  income  nearly 
$19,000,000.  These  figures  tell  the  story. 


u 


Ths  only  mcchine  that  received  an  award  on  both  | 
Horse-power  and  'I  hresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen-  I 
nial  Exhibition ;  was  awarded  the  two  last  Cold 
Medals  friven  by  the  Mew  York  State  Agricultural  I 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers;  and  is  the 
only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
“Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  Iree,  Address 
MIXAUD  IIAIIDER,  Coblesklll,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  | 


Price 

only 
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I1“F!SE-FLY” 

SINtSfE  WHEEf-HOE, 
CEETIVATOie,  and  JPfOW. 

This  new  tool  is  an  admirable  gar¬ 
dener’s  assistant,  and  enables  one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  five.  Re¬ 
mit  by  postal  note  or  registered 
letter.  SG  pp.  illustrated 
Catalogue  tree. 

S.  li.  AT.LEN 
&  CO. 
Manufacturers, 


SEEU)  MAMMOTH  DOUBJLE- 

eared  dent  field  corn. 

W-trCIN  Address  G.  A.  DEITZ,  Cbambersburg,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  and  Currants. 
Newest  and  Best  Varieties,  gS^Bescriptive  Cata- 


JOSEPH  D.  FITTS)  Providence,  R.  I 


Jly  Specialty.  Nur¬ 
sery  established  2  7 
years.  Vines  of  over 
100  beat,  new  and  old 
,  ,  ,  „  .  „  varieties  for  vineyards 

I  and  gardens.  Stock  fine.  Prices  low.  Cataioaues 


IMPROVED  MAMMOTH  DENT  CORN 

Has  from  twenty  to  forty  rows  to  each  ear  and  will  weigh 
sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  It  is  the  largest  early  field  corn 
produced  in  America,  and  will  ripen  in  from  ninety  to  one 
liimdred  days.  Some  reasons  wliy  it  is  tlie  best : 

1.  It  will  produce  one-tliird  more  corn  per  acre  with  same 
cultivation  and  same  kind  of  soil. 

2.  It  has  greater  deptli  of  kernel. 

3.  It  has  more  rows  tlian  any  known  variety. 

4.  It  ripens  earlier  than  any  field  corn  in  America. 

5.  It  stands  the  drought  better  tlian  any  other. 

“  In  deptli  of  grain  and  circumference  of  ear  it  far  sur¬ 
passes  any  corn  we  ever  saw.”— A.  U.  Bee  Jonrtinl. 

Price  by  mail,  postage  paid  bv  me  2  Ills,  $1.25  ;  4  lbs,  $2  ; 
1  peck,  by  express,  $2.25  ;  half  bushel,  $3.  No  corn  sent 
C.  O.  D.  Send  in  your  order  at  once. 

Send  stamp  for  circular,  giving  full  description  of  the 
corn.  Address.  HENRY  DENBO,  Corydoii,  Ind. 
P.  O.  Box  268.  Name  this  paper. 
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WANTED. 


It  is  the  bestselling 
tool  on  earth. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 

CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELED. 


The  *  ACEV2E  ”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crusher^'n'^  Leveler,  ao3  to  the  Cutting, 
Lifting,  Turning  process  of  douUe  Cianrfs  o(  CAST  STEEL  COULTERS,  ttie  pecnliai-  sliaiieand 
arrangenientof  wliicii  give  immense  Cutting  power.  Tims  the  fliroe  operations  of  crush i ng  himps, 
leveling  off  the  gronnd  and  tiiorougidy  pulverizing  the  soil  are  performed  at  the  same  time. 
Tiie  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  np  mhhish.  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  whore  other  Harrows  utterly  fail ;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the 
only  Harrow  that  cutS  Over  the  entire  surface  of  Iheground. 

We  make  a  Variety  of  Sizes  working  from  -4  to  15  Feet  Wide. 
lOO  NOT  BE  BECEIVEB.  Don’t  let  your  dealer  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 
some  inferior  tool  on  you  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  something  better, 
but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  BY  ORDERING  AN“  ACIR^E  ”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send 
the  double  gang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States  on  trial, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges. 
We  don’t  ask  for  pay  until  you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINTNG  THOUSANDS  OP  TESTIJIONIALS  FROM  46  DIFFERENT 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

HASH  ^  BROTHER, 

N.  B.  PAirPHLET  “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


Manufactory  and  Principal  OfSce’, 
MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 


The  MEW  TOOLS 

season,  together  with  recent  improve¬ 
ments,  place  the  ^^PIjANET 
Jr.^^  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den  Implements  be 

yond  ail  Com¬ 
petition 


S.  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

12?  &  129 
Catharine  St., 

Fhila. 


iuff  f 

“PLANET  Jr.” 


N O  W,  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Farming-, Gar¬ 
dening  or  Trucking,  for  our 
NEWCATALOtiUE,  contain¬ 
ing  32  pages  and  over  40  illustra¬ 


tions, 
describ¬ 
ing  fuUy  the 


Horse  Hoes,  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  .Seed-Drills,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Potato-Diggers,  Etc.  Etc. 


Champion  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

POSITIVE  F®ltCE  FEEB 

SPECIAL  DEVICE  for  planting  corn  for  the  crop. 
FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 

Unequalled,  and  is  warranted  to  distribute  accurately,  evenly  and 
easily  auy  commercial  fertilizer— wet  or  dry. 

Draft  light  and  easily  handled.  Construction  simple, 

Materials  and  workmanship  the  best. 

We  also  make  tlie  WHIPPLE  SPRING  TOOTH  SULKY  AND 
FLOATING  HARROWS,  CULTIVATORS,  &C. 

These  HARROWS  are  adapted  for  use  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  and 
are  the  best  pulverizers  known.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  he  with- 
out  one.  Ample  time  given  for  trial  before  settlement.  BROAD¬ 
CAST  GRAIN  SEEDERS,  with  SULKY  HARROWS,  when  desired, 
_  _  _  _  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets  to 

TRtJMAN,  PLATT  &  GO.,  Qwego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


GERE, 


MATTHEWS’ 

Tlie  Standard  of  America, 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  .Market  Gardeners  every- 
wliere  to  be  the  most  perfect  aiid 
reliable  drill  in  use.  _ 

— Also - 

MATTHEWS’  HAND  CULTIVATOR, 
MATTHEWS’  WHEEL  HOE, 
MATTHEWS’  DRILL  CULTIVATOR 
AND  HOE  COMBINED. 

Comprising  the  best  line  of  implements  for  planting  and 
cultivating  garden  crops  to  be  found  in  America.  Send  for 
circular  showing  latest  improvements  and  latest  prices. 
Made  only  by 

T.  B.  EVERETT  «fe  CO. 

(Successors  to  Evebktt  &  Small,)  BOSTON,  Mass. 


THE  ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 


Will  plant  5  Acres  per  day.  Marking,  dropping,  fur¬ 
rowing,  and  covering  in  a  single  operation.  A  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  can  be  furnished  with  a  capacity  of  600  to  800  lbs, 
per  acre.  B,  Gllili  &  feOW,  ^ 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N,  J, 


HENCH’S 

ElJiil  or  Waliii  Com  aiiS  Fallot 

CULTIVATOR. 


Wi 


th  double  Row  Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Attac_h men ts  complete 


in  one  (VJachine. 


RECEIVED  MEDAL  AND  HIGHEST  AWARDS 
OF  MERIT  AT  THE  GREAT  , SOUTHERN 
EXPOSITION,  LOUISVILLE,  K\ AND  A 
NUMBER  OF  STATE  FAIRS  IN  1883. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CORMIELR 

Thousands  in  use  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  demand 
already  this  season  is  three  times  as  large  as  last  year. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  wanted  in  all  unoccupied 
territory.  Manufactured  at  Y ork,  Pa.,  and  Orrville,  Ohio. 
Send  for  catalogue  mailed  free.  Address, 

HENCH  &  DROiVIGOLD, 

Name  this  paper.  V  ork,  l’a» 


THE  CHICAGO  COMBINED  PATENT 

Flexible  Harrow  and  Grain  Cultivator. 

jrlll  Teeth.  Steel  BfSt  imple- 
fment  in  use.  Unequaled  as  a 
Jeod  harrow  and  pulverizer. 

I  Works  equally  well  in  grow- 
I  ing  Wheat,  Potatoes  or  young 
jeern.  Adds  6  to  10  bushels  per 
I  acre  to  the  yield.  26  to  50 
J  acres  per  day  cultivated  by 
lone  team.  W  ill  pay  for  itself 
in  one  year.  Send  tor  Illustrated  Price  List. 

The  Chicago  Flexible  Harrow  Co.,  Sole  Proprietors  and 
Manufacturers,  35  toil  Indiana  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


The  best  improvement  ever  made  in  Hand  Planters.  They 
are  warranted,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  and. 
terms  to  Agents  free.  WALI.ACE  FISK, 

South  Byron,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  V. 


DABHELL’Sffl  FUMOWIR 

AMmm 


Opens  a 

adjustable^^^j^jl^^pijjlSD better  row  in' 
to  all  iiiequaK’^ijli'  \l  ||M/either  soft  or  hard 
ities  of  ground  ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  2>^  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

“Takepleasureinrecommendingit.  It  does  the  business;  Is 
well  made  and  willlast  foTyea,TS.”J.S.Collins,Moorestown,N.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense.”  JE.L.Coy,P}'es.  Waah.Co.iH^Y.)  Agr. Society 
im  \W§  ^fanufact’r,  Moorcstown, 

tragWaDUyUll  I  blv  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Tills  Plo-yv  contaics  the- 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur- 
i-o-w'.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is  as  strong  and  -will  scour  equal 
to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of  charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

Anillastrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

THE  BELCHER  &,  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  GO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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INOEEASE  THE  OEOP  BY  THOEOUGHLT  PULVEEIZma  THE  SOIL. 

WJaipBsle  'I'ootli  SislSsy  ami 

fl'IoaSisng  Marrows,  Cal- 
tivators,  &c. 

The  teeth  are  arranged  to  cut  and  move  the  earth  like  bo 
many  small  plows.  Kvery  inch  of  ground  is  moved  and  pul¬ 
verized  live  inches  deep  if  desired. 

.  . . Hi! 


isssa, 


THE  “  WHIPPLE”  flAKliOW  is  strong  and  well  made ; 
is  adapted  to  smooth  or  rough  land,  and  the  teeth  being  in¬ 
dependent,  adjust  themselves  to  rocky  and  uneven  surfaces. 

These  Harrows  accomplish  more  with  the  same  power  than 
any  other  Harrow  known,  and  can  be  used  for  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  work. 

THE  SULKY  HAIIEOWS  can  be  adjusted  for  use  as  Rid¬ 
ing  or  Walking  Corn  Cultivators,  and  when  desired  Broad¬ 
cast  Grain  Seeders  are  furnished. 

Ample  time  for  trial  allowed  hefore  settlement. 

Send  for  pamphlets  describing  our  various  styles  of  Har¬ 
rows  and  Cultivators  ;  also  the  Champion  Grain  and  Fertilizer 
Drill. 

GERE,  TRUMAN,  PE  ATT  &  CO., 

Otvego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


The  'Westing’house 


THBESHiNO  MAGHINES, 
Engines,  Saw-il!sS  Horse  Powers. 

Grain  Tliresliers,  unequalled  in  capacity  for  sepa¬ 
rating  and  cleaning. 

Coinbiued  Grain  and  Clover  Threshers,  fully 
equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  a  genuine 
Clover  HiiUerin  addition. 

Two  Speed  Traction  and  Plain  Engines  6,  10, 
.and  15  Horse  Power,  positively  the  most  desirable  for 
Lightness,  Economy,  Power  and  Safety.  Boiler  has  hoiizon- 
tal  tubes,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  of  vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain.  All 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

THE  WESTINEHOUSE  fO., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


HEEBNER’S  PATENT 

Level  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner's  improved  Eittle  Giant  Tltresli- 
iu^  Hlaeliine. 

No  other  Power  is  as  powerful  and  easy  for  the  horses. 
The  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Regulator  are  the  most  valuable 
improvements  ever  made  in  horse  powers.  See  ihat  you 
get  Heebner’s,  any  other  with  level  lags  will  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  our  patents. 

The  Little  Giant  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
Thresher.  None  can  do  tvork  as  fast,  nor  any  better,  and 
none  are  better  made.  Hnion  Feed  Cutter,  Drag  and  Circu¬ 
lar  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Uaiisdale,  Pa. 


The 

Speedy” 

CORN  SHEERER. 
Cheap,  Durable  and  Effective ;  shells 
12  to  14  bushels  per  hour. 

It  is  the  bc.st  hand  SheVIer 
made  and  1  warrant  it  for  5 
years. 

Price  S15,  or  handsomely  nickel- 
plated,  S6. 

If  no  agent  in  your  vicinity,  T  will 
send  Sheller  express  paid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  circular. 

CURTIS  GODDARD, 

Alliance,  O. 


Agricultural  Implements  and 
Machinery, 

EABOR  SAVING  FOB  FARM  AND  HOME. 

A.  B.  COHU  &  CO. 

have  issued  the  largest  and  finest  Catalogue  of  1,000  Imple¬ 
ments,  &c.,  ever  miblislied.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  part  of 
the  world  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

197  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


WANT 

to  send  You  their  “  FAHMEES’ 
POCKET  COMPANION/’  Free. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

m  HAND  PLOW  1  n  P  fF 

m  SULKY  PLOW  ] 

11  GANG  FLOW  1  H  N  I,  Y 

Hssin  "'"'*“4116  BEST. 

WE  IVIAKE  THEM. 


Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  to 

DEERE  &  COMPANY, 
Moline,  III. 


“THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 

ftfiTsENGINESS 

(For  all  sections  and  purposes.  Write  for  FREE  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  AunTHAit  &  Taylob  Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ICK>bT|1.E 

Fbli:GA.tALOGUE.'^  AND  X^.Cd .SiJppllBS, 

P;|s.gRIPT(ON^  JW.P£NF!EtD-iSON. 

iTHE  PAtEHTEESi^’ RS;'  •  willoughby:  Ohio  • 


Draw  Tile 

MAcmmES, 

By  Chandler  &  Taylor, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


eiTOiiliiUliiliE, 


FOR  UNDERDRAENING. 

Will  do  more  work  than  30  men  with  spades.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Send  for  Circular. 

■rnTMIi  33  m  X  ES , 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


WINTER  IS  THE  T81V1E 

I’O  PUT  UP  YOUK.  TRACKS  FOR 

HAY  COHYEYORS, 

wliile  the  barns  are  lull.  Vou  can  then  do  the  work  your¬ 
self  without  the  lielp  of  a  carpenter,  as  you  require  no 
scaffolding.  For  circulai  s  and  prices  of  the  best  Hay  Con¬ 
veyors,  for  eitlier  straight  or  curved  track,  address 

J.  A.  CROSS,  Fiiltouville,  N.  Y. 


Gardner’s  Ilailivay  Pitching'  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  etc. 
Tills  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  witli  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  won 
its  way  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  witliout 
doubt  tile  best  hay  and  grain 
uiiloader  made.  Every  farm¬ 
er  should  send  lor  a  circular 
now.  E.V.  R.  Gardner*  Co.,  Wcstiown,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


CRAPPLINa 

HAY 


FORK 


AND 

CONVEYORS 

For  Track,  Rope  or  Rod 
For  BARNS  or  STACKING. 
BEST  Combination. 
Used  by  Thousands 
Prices  Betluced. 
.  Send  for  Circular. 
[AGENTS  WANTED. 

SYRACUSE 
New  York. 


G.B.WEEKS 


DEDERICK'S  HAY, 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
'  at  suits 


P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

PEAECE’S  IMFEOYEB 

CAHOON  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER. 

'I'***s  Macliiiie  sows 
wlieat.  two  rods  wide, 
w  mail  waiKiiig 
mile  sow^s  4  acres, 
nd  does  tlie  worlcbel- 
tliati  can  be  done  by 
any  otlier  means  w'liat- 
ever.  It  sows  grass  seed 
and  all  kinds  of  grain* 
Price  $G«  W  e  li  a  v  e 
agents  in  all  parts  of 
t  lie  e  o  ii  11 1  r  y .  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 

^  GOODELLi  COMPANV, 
Autriniy  N«H*»  Manuf’s. 


If  you  want  a  CEOD  CRUSHER  that  will 
last  you  a  lifetime.  Nvithout  gettiiijc  out  of 
order,  and  that  will  do  RETTElv  WORK 
with  ONErHALE  the  labor  and  li«:hter 
draft  than  any  other  Implement  for  the 
pui’pose,  send  for  pi'icos  and  descriptioii  to 

H.  P.  OEUSCHER,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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TWO  MACHINES 

SAVED  #3400.  IN  1880 
IN  ONE  TOWN.  ^ 
IN  SUCCESSlULU£E.ssEi 


jTfr34sTATES  , CANADA 


E?ERY  FARMER  HIS  OWN  MILLER. 
im  f^ALLADAY 

GEARED 

MILL 
used  for 


'Ren,  F'lA 
will!  pay  11^ 


g'Swaf: 

I  ,1 


PATENT 


•C|wej7 


SV- 

4sf«  ■  ■ 


f^OClf no  Mennett  squarkmfort-wayne,  i  N5 


ATLAS » 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUTAOTUBEBS  OP 

STEAM  INeiNIS 
m  BOILERS. 

carry  engines  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Send  for 


Catalogue 


and 


Pricesa 


Shelling- and  Elevating  Corn,  Grinding  Feed,  Cut¬ 
ting  Hav,  Sawing  Wood,  Pumping  Water,  etc. 

Send  Tor  Catalogue  illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  also  Pummng  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
iMoyes  Haying  Tools,  Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  &c. 

Reliable  Agents  wanted  in  all  unassigned  counties. 

U.S.  WIND  ENGINE &PU^P0C1., 

BATAVIA,  Kane  Co.,  IBI.. 


ARTESIAN  WELL 
ORILLINa  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY 


WELL  B@H@, 

and  how  to  nBo,l8  fully  illustrated,  explaiued  and  highly  recom- 
mended  in  “  Amorioan  Agriculturist/'  Nov.  No.,  18-5,  page  465. 
Send  for  It.  Portable,  low  priced,  woikod  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  iti  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  In  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wellfl. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  price  list  and  terms  to  A?entc.' 

Pierce  17011  Esoavatsr  Oc,  Long  Island  City,  Niw  York. 


PORTER  GO. 


The  New  g 
Economizer,  g 
the  only  Agri-  g 
cultural  En-  s 

fine  with  Ke-  S 
urn  Flue  = 

Boiler  in  use. 

Send  for  cir¬ 
cular  to 
Porter  Mfg. 

Co.,  Limited, _ 

Syracuse, N.Y.  ' 

G.  G.  FOUNG,  Gen,  Agt.,  42  Cortland  St.,  New  Yori. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 


Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  3,000  in  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
^  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Horse-Power _ $340.00 

4K  “  “  ....  380.00 

gH  “  “  ....  3.?.'>.00 

8K  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 
JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


7,000  Ghallenbe  Wind  Mills. 

IN  TSE  IN  F.VEKT  State  and  Territory  of 
^  ■  mw..  ~p  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
-/ been  made  by  us  for  15  years,  and  has 
never  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  31II.L8  SENT  ON  80  1>AYS  TEST 
TIJIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  COltN 
SIIELLEKS,  ETC.  GOOI>  AGENTS 
vI' ANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Oat- 
,  alognes  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
[  and  peed  mill  CO.  ,Bataria,  Kane  Co.lll. 


TmUMPII  ENGINE. 

,  Especially  adapted  for  purposes  requir¬ 
ing  light  power.  Wrought  iron  boilers— 
tested,  inspected  anil  insured  paya¬ 
ble  to  the  purchaser.  Guaranteed  as 
represented.  Ready  to  run  as  soon  as 

l*6C6iVG(i. 

S  Horse  Power,  $250.00. 

0  “  300.00. 

7  “  “  375.00. 

10  “  ‘  500.00. 

Write  to 

Paige  Mf’g  Go., 

340  and  343  State  Su-eet,  PAINESVILIiE,  O. 


STOP  THIEF! 

I  OZ.  to  10  lbs-  Bold  at  Hardwa-eor 
by  Express  on  receipt  of  Si. so.  Address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  K,  1. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHEOLESl 


Easiest  ridins  Vehicle  made. 

Rides  as  easy  p  tawith  one  per¬ 
son  as  with  two.  V-b***^  ''The  Springs 

lengthen  and  shorten  according  to  the  weight 
they  carry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and  fine  Irives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 
sold  by  all  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers. 

HENRY  TII^KEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ABBOTT  BUfiGY  CO 


FEE0  GOIIEGS. 


Cuts  faster,  runs  lighter, 
and  is  the  best  made  Cutter 
in  the  market.  Cuts  various 
lengths.  Four  sizes  for  hand  and  four  for  power.  $18  to 
$85.  Responsible  agents  wanted.  Manufactured  only  by 


CARE  &  HOBSON  (Limited) 


47  CHIT  Street,  New  Tork. 


18,000  Carpenters  and  Farmers 

now  use  our  Late  Make  Filers  to  file  saws,  so  they 
will  cut  faster  than  ever.  Teeth  all  of  equal  size. 
Pitch  and  Bevel.  Single  one  sent  free  on  receint  of  $2.50, 
where  no  Dealer  keeps  them  for  sale.  A  discount  to  Dealers 
or  others  wishing  to  sell.  For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  who  use  them,  etc.,  address 

E.  ROTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Penna. 
Post-Offlee  Money  Orders  make  payable  at  Gettvsburg,  Pa. 


T2I:E3 

IIEMCUIzES 

WIND  ENGINE. 

The  best  self-regulating  Wind 
Mill  known.  Agents  wanted. 
Send  stamp  for  new  catalogue. 
Address, 

HERCULES 

Wind  Engine  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Old  Reliable  Stover  Improved, 

We  are  the  Sole  Owners  and  Manufacturers 
of  the  Stover  Pumping  Windmills 
for  pumping  water  for  Railroads,, 

Villages,  Suburban  houses,  Lawns.i 
Dairies,  Brick  A'ards.  Draining,  Ir¬ 
rigating,  etc.,  as  well  as  Geared 
M  Indmills  of  all  sizes,  for  running 
Grinders,  Shellers,  Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed 
Grinders  operated  by  Pumping  Windmills. 
Corn  and  Cob  Double-faced  Grinders  with 
Sweep,  Corn  Shellers.  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators,  and  Implements  generally. 

FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO., 

FREEPORT,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  PERKIHS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  W  Ind  Mill  made.  I'ull 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 
mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  &:  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

Thoroughly  tested  during 
last  four  seasons,  for  Cut¬ 
ting  Ensilage,  and  proved  a 
perfect  success.  The  lead¬ 
ing  Cutter  for  last  sixteen 
years  for  cutting  all  kinds 
of  dry  and  green  fodder. 
Power  cutters  have  Bald¬ 
win’s  Safety  Fly  Wheel: 
the  only  reliable  wheel 
made.  13  Sizes  for  hand 
and  power.  Send  for  il¬ 
lustrated  circulars  con¬ 
taining  description,  prices 
and  testimonials. 

C.  Pierpont  &  Co., 
Mfrs.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


CUTTERS. 


SEND  FOR  ODR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 
OF  ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO.,  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CIF”  Mention  American  Agriculturist. 
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THE  FERGUSON 

Bureaia  Creamery. 


Shallow  Setting 
PERFECTED. 

Why  is  it  Best  ? 

SIX  SOLID  REASONS. 

1.  Because  it  separates  the  cream  most  completely,  and 
therefore  makes  tlie  most  butter. 

2.  Because  it  keeps  the  milk  at  a  uniform  temperature  of 
60“  and  so  secures  the  cream  in  tlie  best  possible  condition, 
and  therefore  makes  the  best  butter. 

3.  Because  it  favors  the  greatest  development  of  color 
and  flavor,  and  the  best  texture,  or  ‘grain,’  and  therefore 
is  the  best  for  making  fancy  butter. 

4.  Because  it  keeps  the  milk  in  a  pure,  cool,  dry  air,  and 
fully  ripens  the  cream  before  in  is  removed  from  the  milk, 
and  therefore  makes  tbe  best  keeping  butter. 


5.  Because  it  uses  the  least  Ice— only  about  one-fourth  as 
much  as  the  deep  setting  system. 

6.  Because  it  requires  the  least  labor, 
i  (fait 


In  no  other  way 

can  the  milk  of  a  dairy  be  so  easily  cared  for. 


Bi^nundreds  of  the  best  dairymen  have  discarded  the 
deep  setting  systems,  and  now  use  the  Bureau. 

It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  such  men  as— 

Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold.  Pres.  Amer.  Dairy  Association. 
Richard  Goodman,  Jr.,  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

A.  W.  Cheeter,  Agricul.  Editor  N.  E.  Farmer. 

J.  Milton  Maokie,  Pres.  Amer.  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
Henry  Stewart,  Dairy  Editor. 

Edward  Burnett,  Deerfoot  Farm,  Sonthhoro,  Mass. 

Don’t  buy  any  Pans,  Cans  or  Creamers, 

or  send  your  milk  to  the  factory,  until  you  have  sent  for 
our  large  illustrated  Circulars  and  price  lists. 

THE  FEE&USON  M’F’G 

BURLINGTON,  VERMONT. 


CO., 


SHIPPERS  OF  MILK,  ATTENTION  ! 

liHI 


Mil 


PATENTED  MARCH  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  Long  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 
DESCPJPTIYE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Glassworks  Co. 

A.  A. 

7‘i  Murray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


mkm 

TO  FARWIERS.-It 

is  important  that  the  Soda 
or  Saleratus  they  use 
should  be  white  and  pure,  in 
common  with  all  similar  sub¬ 
stances  used  for  food. 

In  making  bread  with 
CRi  CDRTlie  yeast,  it  is  well  to  use  about 
&  SALEnATUSn  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
*‘Arm  and  Hammer  Brand  Soda  or  Sal- 
eratns  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  make  the  bread 
rise  better  and  prevent  it  becoming  sour  by  correcting 
the  natural  acidity  of  the  yeast. 

DAIRYMEN  and  FARMERS  should  use 
only  the  ‘‘Arm  and  Hammer  ”  brand  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  keeping  milk  pans  sweet  and  clean. 

To  insure  obtaining  only  the  “  Arm  and  Ham¬ 
mer”  brand  Soda  or  Saleratus,  buy  it  in  “  pound  or 
HALF  POUND  PACKAGES,”  which  bear  our  name  and  trade- 
mai  '•  as  inferior  goods  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
“A  m  and  Hammer”  brand  whenboughtin  bulk. 


cabinet  style. 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

FIVE  COLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SILVER 
MEDALS  awarded  for  Superiority  of 
Process  and  Product. 

among  them 

THE  GOLD  5IEDAL  at  I  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  at 
PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY,  PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

Paris,  France,  1879,  1  Paris,  France,  1  SSi, 

after  weeks  of  competitive  tests  witli  the  leading  Milk  Setting 
Apparatus  of  the  WORLD. 

OVER  20,000  IN  DAILY  USE. 

They  Raise  the  most  Cream  and  make  tbe  best  Butter. 

THE  DAVIS  SWme  CHURN. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  CHURN  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Because  it  makes  the  most  butter  from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  Because  no  otlier  Churn 
works  so  easy.  Because  it  makes  the  best  grained  butter.  Because  it  is  the  easiest  cleaned. 

Also  the  EUREKA  BUTTER  WORKER,  the  NESBITT  BUTTER 
PRINTER,  and  a  full  line  of  Butter  Making  Utensils  for  Dairies  and  Factories. 

Send  tor  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


ELKVATOK  STYLE. 


Pat.  Chaiinei  Cais  Creamery. 

Used  in  Dairies  now  all  over  tbe  U.  S. 
Makes  more  Batter  tlian  any  other  process. 
Our  Testimonials  in  circulars  are  vouchers. 
We  furnish  Churns,  Butter  Workers,  etc. 
First  order  at  wholesale  where  we  have  no 
agents— Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 
WM.  E.  LINCOLN  CO.,  Warren,  Mass. 


Moseley’s  Cabinet  Creamery 

Creamery  &  Refrigerator 

COMBlNEDr 

Forfamilies.dairies.fae- 
torles.thecreani -gathering 
system ;  for  hotels,  etc. 

Sizes  for  One  Cow  to  Fifty. 

Used  Vi^ith  or  \yithout  Ice. 

STODDAED  CHUEN. 

BESTONTHE 
MARKET. 

Nofloats 
or 

dashers 
)  inside. 

Psine  .Sizes  for  dairy  and  factory 
with  or  without  pulley* 

One  at  wholesale  where  we 
have  no  Agent. 

bog  Powers,  Butter  Boxes.  Prints,  Etc. 

NIoseley  ^  Stoildard  Co.: 

Poultney,  Vt. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

j  OTIOM  H 
^  Sewii  MacMiie* 

,  JM 

R 


STie  mmi 

Five  Sizes. 

Made  of  White  Cedar 
and  hound  with  Gal¬ 
vanized  Iron  Hoops. 

Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DTJNBAE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

, ATTENTION! 
The  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 

<o 


Is  the  Best  and 
Haiidsnmcst 
Made. 

Agents  Wanted. 

UNION  MANUF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  iio 
risk  in  buying  oue. 

Send  for  circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 


Til  is  Instrument 

Containing  22  NOTES  (6 
MORE  than  is  contained  in 
any  other  like  instrument) 
is  unequalled  for  durability, 
power,  and  sweetness  of 
tone.  Larger  sizes  for 
House,  Lodge  and  Chapel, 
contain  32  notes. 


THE  AUTOPHOME, 

For  Grown  People  and  children,  the  finest  and  cheapest 
AUTOMATIC  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  ever  offered. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music. 

THE  AUTOPHONE  €©.,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  Wanted. 


After  three  years  of  practical  trial  and  public  endorse¬ 
ment,  we  oiler  to  Dairymen  and  to  the  'I'radc,  our  HAND 
BUTTER-WORKER,  operating  on  the  principle  of  direct 
and  powerful  pressure,  iustead  of  rolling,  grinding,  or  slid¬ 
ing  upon  the  butter. 

We  claim  that  it  is  the  only  Butter-Worker  which  will  cer- 
talnly,  quickly  and  easily,  take  out  all  the  buttermilk,  and 
which  does  nqt  and  cannot  injure  the  grain  of  the  butter. 
It  works  inthe  salt  as  easily  and  as  welt. 


Five  Sizes  made  for  Family  Dairies.  Eight  sizes  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  We  now  make  both  the  Round  and  Square  form 
of  Factory  Churns.  All  our  goods  are  of  perfect  sfoekand 
the  best  workmanship.  They  are  strong,  simple,  efficient, 
convenient  and  durable.  The  continue  to  be 

THE  STANDARD  CHURNS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  Dealer  in  such  goods  for  a 
“Blanchard  Butter-Worker,”  or  a peHMine  “Blanch¬ 
ard  Churn,”  and  if  he  has  none  on  hand,  send  postal  for 
Prices  and  Descriptive  Circular  to 

THE  INVENTORS  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD'S  SONS,  Concord,  N.H. 

Estahlislied,  1818. 


iE£«!ll!!S£SUI>PUE$ 

CHEESE™™*"®' 


CREAMERIES 
lAND  DAIRIES. 
l!5?'Mniiiifacttiring  OUTFITS  a  Specialty. 
Send  tor  llluBtrated  Circular  of  Improved  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  making  CHEESE  AND  BUTTEll. 

I  MANUFACTURER 
AND  DEALER. 

1  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


johns-cabter; 


BUTTER  SKIPPING 
BOXES, 
Etc, 


Try  our  way  of  Print- 
iujr  and  ^hiypin&r 
Butter,  and  get  BEST 


18S4  1»RICES 


Syour  ^dress  on  apostal  card,  and  < 
we  will  furnish  you*  Tree,  our  _ 
la^eillus.  lOc- catalogue,  hundreds  of  Jlne  engravings.  Every^ 
thing  in thcg}mUne*wEUches* cutlery, etc.fat  barsain  prices* 
Address Jl£088  CIS.,  successors  to  U.  W»XUB<»- 
&  K0S8,  i6  &  17  Doch  Sq.,, Boston,  Mass. 


1884.] 
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iJnsilage.— An  Important  Discovery. 


l)r.  M.  Miles,  Professor  of  Agrienlture  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  made  during 
the  past  summer  at  the  Massachusetts  Experimen¬ 
tal  Station  at  Amherst  some  investigations  in  en¬ 
silage.  It  is  well  known  that  ensilage  ferments, 
acetic  acid  is  produced,  and  it  often  has  a  strong 
odor  of  vinegar,  or  the  change  goes  still  further 
and  alcohol  is  formed.  Fermentation  in  ensilage  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria,  minute  fungi,  the 
growth  of  which  induces  fermentation  in  a  similar 
way  to  that  caused  by  the  yeast  fungus  in  other 
cases.  To  prevent  fermentation  the  bacteria  and 
their  germs  must  be  destroyed,  which  can  be  most 
readily  done  by  heat.  Prof,  Miles’  experiments 
show  that  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
degrees  the  bacteria  are  destroyed.  In  filling  a 
silo  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  temperature  rises 
thirty  degrees  or  more,  and  by  properly  managing 
the  filling,  the  heat  may  be  increased  sufficiently  to 
destroy  the  ferment.  The  details  of  the  filling 
have  yet  to  be  determined  by  other  experiments. 
This  discovery  promises  to  be  of  great  value  to  aU 
who  make  use  of  ensilage. 


Catalogues  Acknowledged. 


Dealers,  more  than  ever  before,  add  new  departments 
to  their  bnsiness  and  make  it  difficult  to  classify  their 
catalogues..  Thus  seedsmen  include  in  their  lists  the 
ordinary  bedding  plants  and  small  fruits,  while  nursery¬ 
men  generally  supply  florists  stock.  We,  as  heretofore, 
enter  the  catalogues  under  what  appears  to  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  department,  and  note  the  others ; 

SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

Axnekr  Brothers,  Rockford,  Ill.— One  of  the  firm 
was  a  member  of  the  well-known  house  of  J.  B.  Root  & 
Co.,  dissolved  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Root.  A  full  illus¬ 
trated  list. 

Benson,  Matoe  &  Co.,  129-131  Front  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. — A  very  full  list,  with  many  novelties  in  seeds. 
Also,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  in  great  variety. 

J.  Bolgiano  &  Son,  Baltimore,  Md. — A  number  of 
novelties  and  specialties  in  vegetables. 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  Oxford,  Ohio,  offers  a  number  of 
specialties,  including  useful  varieties  of  gourds. 

W.  Atlbe  Burpee  &  Co. — A  very  full  list,  including 
pigs  and  poultry  of  the  best  breeds.  A  separate  account 
of  the  award  of  premium  for  Welcome  oats  and  offer  of 
prizes  for  the  current  year. 

Wm.  H.  Carson  &  Co.,  No.  114  Ch.ambers  St.,  New 
Tork  City. — A  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue,  includ¬ 
ing  many  seeds  now  offered  for  the  first  time. 

Eeward  P.  Cloud,  Kennet  Square,  Pa.,  ofl'er  several 
novelties  in  farm  seeds  ;  has  implements  and  live  stock. 

Cole  &  Brothers,  Pella,  Iowa. — Very  full,  especially 
in  farm  seeds. 

A.  D.  Cowan  &  Co..  No.  114  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
City. — A  lar^e  number  of  novelties  in  vegetable  and  flow¬ 
er  seeds.  Also,  plants,  implements,  etc. 

William  Evans,  Montreal,  Canada.— Vegetable,  flower 
and  farm  seeds  ;  a  large  variety  of  implements. 

D.  F.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — Besides  a  very 
full  list  in  all  departmenrs,  including  plants,  a  supple¬ 
ment  for  specialties. 

Aaron  Ix)w,  Essex,  Mass.— A  very  full  list.  Seed  po¬ 
tatoes  a  specialty,  of  which  a  great  variety  is  oftered. 

Henry  A.  Drber,  No.  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  As  usual  this  catalogue  offers  plants  as  well  as 
seeds.  A  supplement  of  twentj-fonr  pages  is  added  to 
describe  novelties. 

L.  W.  Goodbll,  Amherst,  Mass. — ^Flower  seeds  and  se¬ 
lect  list  of  vegetables,  a  colored  plate  of  New  Diamond 
Pansies. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. — This  list  is,  as 
UBual,unique  in  form  and  contents  and  always  interesting. 

Joseph  Harris,  Rochester,  N.  T. — Seeds  for  the  farm, 
vegetable  and  flower  garden.  A  choice  selection. 

R.  D.  Hawley,  Hartford,  Conn. — ^Vegetable  and  farm 
seeds,  with  numerous  farm  and  garden  implements. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  Nos.  35-37  Conrtlandt  St., 
New  York,  entitle  their  catalogue  “  Everything  for  the 
Garden.”  It  is  wonderfully  full,  with  many  novelties. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  No.  1,114  Market  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Well  illustrated  with  a  number  of  novelties. 

Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  celebrate  the 
hundredth  year  of  their  house  by  issuing  a  catalogue  that 
is  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  a  wonder  in  its  contents. 

Henry  Lee,  Denver,  Col. — A  very  full  catalogue  of 
seeds  of  all  kinds  and  implement's,  that  would  do  credit 
to  a  much  older  place. 

Mendenhall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Very  full  iil 
vegetables  and  flowers,  with  novelties. 

Nanz,  Nedner  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. — A  full  list,  in¬ 
cluding  flowers  as  well  as  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

Page  &  Kelsey,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,— Besides  seeds 
ofl'er  greenhouse  and  other  plants,  fruit  and  other  trees, 
etc. 

Wm.  Rennie,  Toronto.  Ont. — A  remarkably  neat  and 
full  catalogue,  giving  useful  directions  for  culture. 


John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C..  issues  his  usual  cata¬ 
logue  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

Stores  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  issue  a 
catalogue  of  seeds  and  one  of  “Dollar  Collections”  of 
roses  and  bedding  plants. 

James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  No.  15  John  St.,  New 
York.  Wonderfully  full,  compact,  and  instructive,  with 
many  new  things.  Change  op  Firm. — Mr.  Grant  Thor¬ 
burn,  Jr.,  having  retired,  Messrs.  J.  M.  Thorburn  and 
F.  W.  Bruggerhoff  will  continue  the  business  under  the 
same  firm  name. 

E.  A,  Reeves  &  Co.,  No.  68  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York 
City. — General  assortment  of  seeds,  with  current  novel¬ 
ties,  implements,  fertilizers,  etc. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago, 
111. — Besides  vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds  this  im¬ 
mense  catalogue  contains  plants,  implements  and  fertil¬ 
izers. 

Wm.  H.  Smith,  (late  of  the  firm  of  Henry  A.  Dreer,) 
No.  1,018  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — A  very  full  col¬ 
lection  of  seeds,  implements,  fertilizers,  small  fruits,  etc. 

H.  N.  Smith,  South  Sudbury,  Mass.— A  select  list  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa.,  sends  his  cata¬ 
logue  in  “  Seed-Time  and  Harvest,”  a  magazine. 

George  S.  Wales,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — An  illustrated 
list  of  flowers  and  small  fruits. 

Sam’l  Wilson.  Mechanicsville,  Pa.— Also  roses  and 
bedding  plants.  Many  novelties  in  vegetables. 

NURSERYMEN. 

H.  G.  Brebse,  Hoosac,  N.  Y. — Small  fruits.  Also,  live 
stock,  poultry,  etc. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— In  addition 
to  their  regular  catalogues  have  issued  a  supplement 
containing  novelties  in  fruit  trees,  roses,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  some  now  offered  for  the  first  time. 

David  Ferguson  &  Son,  Ridge  and  Lehigh  Avenues, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— Greenhouse  and  hardy  plants.  Pine 
colored  plate  of  single  dahlias. 

M.  E.  Hinkley,  Marena,  Iowa. — A  special  list  of 
strawberries,  which  he  calls  “Hinkley's  Shortcake.” 

Joel  Hornor  &  Son,  Merchantville,  N.  J. — A  full  and 
illustrated  list  of  small  fruits,  including  the  new  kinds. 

W.  N.  Houghtaling.  Seymour,  Conn. — Small  fruits ; 
the  Connecticut  Queen  strawberry,  now  first  offered. 

W.  W.  Johnson,  Snowflake,  Mich. — Trade  list  of  tree 
seedlings  and  tree  seeds. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. — Mostly  devoted  to 
small  fruits.  Several  specialties  illustrated.  Also  tree 
fruits,  especially  peaches,  and  other  matters. 

F.  K.  Phienix  &  Son,  Delavan,  Wis.— General  fruit 
list,  with  special  attention  to  crab-apples. 

WooLSON  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. — Hardy  plants,  includ¬ 
ing  ferns  and  bulbs,  many  now  offered  for  the  first  time. 

STOCK,  IMPLEMENTS,  FERTILIZERS,  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS. 

Dillon  Brothers,  Normal,  Ill. — Norman  horses  ;  an 
immense  stock,  finely  illustrated. 

M.  W.  Dunham,  Wayne,  III. — The  catalogue  of  the 
Oaklawn  Stud  of  Percheron  horses,  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  pages,  gives  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
this  breed  now  in  this  country. 

Freeport  Machine  Company,  Freeport,  Ills. — The 
Stover  wind  mills,  with  pumps;  tanks,  etc. 

Timothy  B.  Hussey,  North  Berwick.  Me.  Illustrated 
list  of  plows,  cultivators,  and  other  implements. 

King  &  Co.,  Owego,  N.  Y.  Hand-made  harness. 

Onondaga  Salt. — The  various  salt  companies  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  unite  in  publishing  a  “  manual”  giving  the 
dairy  and  agricultural  uses  of  the  various  brands  of  salt. 

Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Grappling  hay¬ 
forks,  railway  conveyors  and  attachments. 

Sedgwick  Bros.,  Riclimond,  Ind. — Wire  farm-fencing, 
gates,  netting,  etc. 

The  Michigan  Washer  Co.,  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  describe 
theirwasher,  which  is  claimed  to  be  different  from  the 
many  which  have  preceded  it. 

J.  C.  Melcher,  O’Quinn,  Tex. — Insect  and  animal  ex¬ 
terminator,  a  contrivance  for  blowing  sulphur  and  other 
fumes  into  burrows,  etc. 

Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— A  great  variety  of  useful  house  and  store  appliances, 
mills,  presses,  choppers  ;  also  the  celebrated  smooth¬ 
ing  or  sad  iron  of  Mrs.  Potts,  which  has  been  welcomed 
into  many  households. 

Jackson  Brothers,  94  Grand  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — The 
New  York  State  Drain  Tile  Works  offer  drain  tiles  of 
various  styles  and  collars. 

Thurston  &  Brigham,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Knives,  razors, 
and  other  cutlery. 

W.  S.  Blunt,  100  Beekmau  St.,  New  York  City.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  "Universal  Force  Pumps.” 

The  C-Spbino  Cart  Co..  Rushville,  Ind. — An  illus¬ 
trated  list  of  the  various  vehicles  made  by  this  company. 

The  Mapbs  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co. — .4. 
description  of  the  kinds  of  fertilizers  made  by  tlie  com¬ 
pany  and  reports  on  their  use  the  past  year. 

J.  B.  Sardy  &  Son,  No.  141  Water  St.,  New  York  City, 
send  a  pamphlet  giving  the  composition  of  tlie  various 
fertilizers  made  by  them. 

W.  E.  Stitt.  Sabetha,  Kans. — Pure  bred  poultry  and 
eggs  for  hatching. 

J.  B.  &  S.  J.  Foster,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. — High-class 
fowls  and  eggs  for  hatching. 

Dr.  a.  j.  Pontius,  Millersbnrg,  Pa. — White  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  and  other  poultry. 

A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass. — Poultry,  Wyan¬ 
dottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

T.  B.  Everett  &  Co.,  43  So.  Market  Street,  Boston. — 
Manufacturers  of  Matthews’  seed  drill,  also  hand  culti¬ 
vator,  and  wheel  iioe. 

E.  C.  Newton,  Batavia,  Ill. — Newton’s  improved  ani¬ 
mal  tie. 


STANDARD  RURAL  BOOKS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
751  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for- 
warded  by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Allen’s  (E.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.  ...|2  50 

Bailey’s  The  Book  of  Ensilage . . . l  00 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  New  and  Revised  Edition . 2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing . 1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Curtiss  on  Wheat  Culture . ro 

Farming  for  Profit . 8  75 

Fltz’s  Sweet  Potato  Culture . Paper.  40 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  80 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  eo 

Gregory  on  Cabbages.........  .  80 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc . .  80 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising. . .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  SO 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan’s  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  1  00 

Harris’  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old .  . 1  25 

Harris’  Talks  on  Manures.  New  and  Revised  Edition. .  1  75 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  M 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  60 

Hop  Culture.  New  and  Revised  Edition .  80 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Leland’s  Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  &  Out-Doors.  New  Ed.  1  50 

Nichols’  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Oemler’s  Truck-Farming  at  the  South . 1  sO 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably . . .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  sOc.:  cloth. .  60 

Quinn’s  Money  In  the  Garden .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  9  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper, 50  cts. ;  cloth..  75 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in 'my  Garden .  1  50 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . . . . .  '75 

Silos  and  Ensilage. . . . . .  50 

Starr’s  Farm  Ecnoes .  1  00 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Crehard  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  00 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm .  1  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols .  4  50 

Waring’s  Book  of  the  Farm . 2  00 

Warlngton’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm . . . 1  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South . . .  2  00 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist . ■ .  80 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Greek’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  do.  1  00 

Fern  Book  for  Everybody . . .  50 

Flowers  and  the  Flower  Garden  ;  boards .  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Straw  berry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Edition .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture.  New  and  revised  edition .  1  50 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden .  75 

Henderson’s  Hand  Book  of  Plants .  8  TO 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 
Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing  &  Wine  Making..  1  50 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1  TO 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden  ;  boards .  50 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Phln’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  TO 

Suinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  1  TO 

ivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  TO 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours .  1  50 

Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits .  5  00 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  SO 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  00 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  50c.:  do.  1  00 
White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

Horses. 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  Ills  Own  Horse  Doctor.  8vo ...  7  50 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols. .  . 25  TO 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2  50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  112 mo .  1  50 

Delisser’s  Horseman  s  Guide . boards.  75c. ;  cloth..  1  00 

Durant’sHorsebackEldingfromMedicalPointofVlew.  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  1  25 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopasdia .  3  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses .  75 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Flower’s  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins .  50 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary .  2  00 

Helm’s  American  Roadsters .  5  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers .  1  75 

Horses  and  Hounds .  .  .  80 

Horse  Owner’s  and  Stableman’s  Companion .  1  50 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser . 8  TO 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  TO 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  TO 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1  TO 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Percheron  Horse .  1  TO 

Rarey  and  Knowlsou’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule . .  1  50 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer’s  Horse  Book .  8  TO 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.8vo.  3  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  inStable&FieId,Am.Ed.l2mo.  2  TO 

The  Horse,  How  to  Buy  and  Sell . 1  TO 

The  Horse :  Its  Varieties  and  Management ;  boards. ...  75 

The  Saddle-Horse .  1  00 

Wallace  s  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  TO 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _ ‘20  00 

WoodrutTs  Trotting  Horse  of  America .  2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  1  75 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  Slieep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  2  50 

Allen’s  fE.  L.l  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  TO 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Cattle  Doctor  8vo. . .  7  50 
Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry.  New  and  Revised  Edlt’n.  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth . 2  .50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  1  TO 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Keeping  One  Cow .  1  TO 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  50 
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[March, 


Hege’s  Improved  Circular  Saw  Mills 

■With  universal  Log  Heam,  B  hi 
Kectilinear,  simultaneous  g  3. 
Set  works,  and  Double  s  S 
Eccentric  Eriction  Feed. 


Send  for 
“  CIKCULAKS. 

..o'5 


Jlanufactured  bv  Salent  Tron  Works,  Salem,  N.  C 


MEDIUIW, 

HEAVY. 


SAWMILLS. 


Por  Steam  or  Water  Power.  Also 


PORTABEE, 

TRACTION, 

BETACHEB. 


ENGINES. 

Prom  6  to  30  Horse  Power. 

Built  toy  RU!^SEIiIi  Sc  €0.. 

MASSILLON,  OHIO. 

Catalogue  and  I’rice  Eist  Sent  Free. 


$250  WILL  BUY 


MILLS 


CAST-iaeOIY  I.ANfD  ie01.1.F.R. 

(In  Two  Sections.) 


Tto-o 

SAW  MILL 

Yet  Offered  for  the  Bloney 

8®*  Send  for  Circnlar. 

RICHMOND  MACHINE  WORKS. 

RICH  MON  U,  INB. 

CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &o. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO*,  Syracuse,  N*  V. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS. 

BICHMONB  INB., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mill  Stones  and  Flouring 
Mill  Machinery. 

We  manufacture  the 
Best  French  Bolir 

Corn  &  Feed  Mills 

In  the  country.  Send 
for  descriptioa  and 
prices. 

fStato  you  saw  this! 

in  Am»AgriculturisU 

MONARCH  AND  YOUNG  AMERICA 

Com  and  Cob  Mills 

Only  mills  made  with 
CAST  CAST  STEEL  fiRINDERS 
Warranted  superior  to 
any  in  use,  for  all  purpos- 
Xes.  Will  grind  faster,  run 
geasler  anti  wear  longer. 

T  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
'Also  Hay  Presses,  Corn 
iE]M!Erri.~L(3~f  Shellers,  Peed  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  etc. 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Manfactured  by. 
WHITMAN  AQBICULTUBAL  CO..  St.  Louis,  MO. 

UNIVERSAL 

=  Pulverizes  everything— bard,  soft,  sticky,  and 
“»  gummy.  Grain,  Drugs,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano,  g 
^  Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c..  &c.  A  wonderful  ma- 
“  chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Peed,  &c.,  &c.  ^ 
^  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm-  W 
„  era’  and  Manufacturers’  use— at  lowest  prices.  ^ 
Send  for  Circular.  Address,  k” 

H—  34  Cortlaudt  Sti'eet,  New  York. 


These  Rollers  cost  about  one-third  more  than  common 
ones,  but  they  are  worth  more  than  three  of  any  other  kind. 
For  circulars,  address, 

DICKEY  &  PEASE,  fllaiiufacturers,  Racine,  Wis. 

[This  is  the  Firm  that  manufactures  the  Celebrated  “  P. 
Dickey”  Fanning  niill.s,  known  the  world  over.  Also, 
the  “JPeerless  Corn  Sheller.” 


milifOUROlBONE. 


Meal,  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 

in  the  HAND  MILL.  (F.  Wilson’s 
Pateuth  100  per  cent*  more  made  in 
keeping  poultry*  Also  Power  Mills  and  Farm  Feed 
mills*  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application. 

VVILSON  lSR08*f  Fastou,  Pa* 

OXJR.  IVEW 

No.  7  Feed  Mill. 

THE  8th  WONDER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Don't  fail  to  get  description  be¬ 
fore  buying.  'Warranted  to  grind 
faster  and  better  than  any  mill  of 
same  price.  The  lightest  draft 
mill.  Has  double  force  feed  and 
Cast  Cast  Steel  Grinders. 
We  also  make  Big,  Little,  and 
New  Giants.  The  only  mill  that 
will  grind  with  husk  on.  Send 
for  prices  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees 

WITH 

Field’s  Orchard  Force  Pump 

THE  FARMERS’  FRIEND. 

Positively  the  Cheapest  and  the  Best. 
All  Sizes  and  Kinds  of  Iron  Pumps. 
You  can  save  money  by  purchasing 
your  pumps  from  us.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

100  Beekman  Street, 
New  Y  ork,  Manuf’r  of  the 

“Universal”  and  “Lotus” 

“NOISELESS” 

Force 

Mushroom  Strainers, 

Sand  Chambers. 
Deep  Well  Pumps, 

Gardeu  Engines. 
Orders  received,  and  Pumps  fitted 
complete  and  ready  to  he  put  into 
the  deepest  wells. 

Full  supply  of  Hose.  Iron 
Pipe,  and  Brass  Goods. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


Pumps. 


PORTABLE 
CORN  a  FEED 

Corn&Coh  Mills,  18  sizes,  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  power.  Warranted  to 
do  as  good  work  as  Buhr  stone,  and  to 
give  satisfaction.  We  guarantee  them 
to  do  all  we  claim  forthem.  Will  give  a 
n  trial  of  ten  days.  and.  if  not  as  repre- 
■■  sented.can  be  returnedat  our  expense, 
American  Grinding  Mill  Co., 
‘ill  S,  CannI  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


A  $15,000  FIRE 

Would  have  been  chronicled,  had  it  not  been  for  the  use  of 
three  of  Lewis’  Combination  Force  Pumps,  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  kora  description  of  said 
fire,  and  the  saving  of  many  other  buildings  by  the  use  of 
the  above  pump,  send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue.  I  have 
agents  all  over  the  U.  S.,  who  are  making  $10  to  $25  per  day, 
selling  these  Pumps.  I  give  their  name  and  address  in  Cat¬ 
alogue.  The  Pump  has  attachments  for  making  3  complete 
and  distinct  machines,  is  made  of  brass,  will  throw  a  good 
stream  of  water  50  to  60ft  ..and retails  for  only  $6.  Acents 
wanted  everywhere.  Send  at  once  for  price  list  and  terms. 
Every  house  should  he  iirovided  with  due  of  these  Pumps. 

Address,  P.  C.  LEVVIS,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


CENTENNIAL 

FANNING  MILL 

The  best 
mill  in  the 
'world.  1 1 
s  eparatos 
Oat.s, Cockle 
and  all  foul 
stufif  from, 
wheat.  It  is 
also  a  Per¬ 
fect  Cleaner® 
of  Flax,  'Tim¬ 
othy.  Glover, 
and  all  kinds 
of  Seeds.  The 
great  im¬ 
provement 
over  other  H 

mills  is  that  _ 

it  has  Two  Shoes,  it  is  espeoialF. 
warehouse  use.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS,  Racine,  Wis. 

Farm  Grist  Mi 

AND  CORN  SHELLERS. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE, 
Every  Machine  is  fully 'War- 
rmitetl.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $40. 
Shellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Sheller  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LI'VTNGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

STEVENS’ 

n  FRENCH  BUHR 

C^MiLkl 

Thecheapest  and  BEST 
mills  in  the  world.  Prices 
S80  and  upwards,  sub- 
tect  to  cash  discount. 

Send  for  circulars  to,8g. 

A.W.  STEVENS  *  SON  f 
(  ACBCRN,  N.  Y. 

Ofyifenfi'on  thUpaptr. 

GET  THE  BEST  FARM! 

GRIST  MILL. 

CAST  STEEL  GRINDING  PARTS. 
Guakanteei)  Moek  Durable. 

TAKE  LESS  POWER  and 
DO  MORE  WORK. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO. 

Philadelphia*  Pa. 

Mfrs.  of  the  Uniom  House-Power  akd  Threshers. 


THE  McLEWEE  PATENT. 

Non-Mechanical,  no  Chimney 
Lamp : 

Bums  Without  a  Chimney : 

Requires  no  Winding  up : 

No  machinery  to  get  out  of 
order : 

Absolutely  non-explosive  : 

Gives  a  larger  and  brighter 
flame  than  can  be  obtained 
with  a  Chimney ; 

BEST  LAMP  ever  invented : 

Send  for  Circular. 

PRICES  : 

Stand  Lamp,  complete, 
with  Globe, . $4  00 

Hanging  Lamp,  com. 
plete,  with  Globe,..  87  00 

HEKTOGRAPH  M’F'G  CO., 

A  Church  St.» 

New  York, 
Sole  Manufacturers. 


We  will  send  you  a  watch  orachaln 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS,  C.O.D.,tobe 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
and  If  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Wat««  Warranted.  Addhbbs 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

FRUIT  DRIER. 

PAMPHLET  SENT  FREE. 

Deitz  Automatic  Fruit  Drier. 

DETTZ  MANUF’G  CO., 
Chaiiibcrsburg,  Pa. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAIV  MMPF’G  CO., 

Amtrieaa  fruit J)n»r,  Waynesboro,  Fa. 
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OUR  ELEGANT 

125  Page  Illustrated 
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JPOULTRY  CATALOGUES  _ 

For  1884  will  be  ready  this  month.  'It  telle  more  about  PouHry 
end  Poultry  raiein^  than  any  $2.00  book  in  the  United  States. 
It  telle  how  we  keep  500  fowls  on  two  and  orie-half  acres,  and 
ennually  clear  $1,700.  pbicr,  25  Cents.  Stanme  taken. 
Price  Lists  fVee.  (Mention  this  paper.)  R.  B.  MITCITELIi 
A  GO.,  24  McCormick  Block,  Chicago.  Send  in  your  or¬ 
ders  that  we  may.know  how  many  to  publish. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  ITeed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

PRIZE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Took  all  the  high  pi  lzes  in  New  England  and  New  York 
City,  1883  and  1884.  ISnnit  and  fowls  for  sale.  Send  for  circu- 
loi-  A.  G.  HAWK-INS,  Lcincagter,  Mass. 


PURE  BRED  POUETRY.-aiid  Eggs  for  hatching 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  All  the  leading  varieties. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices.  Address, 

_  "W.  E.  STITT,  Sabetha,  Kans. 


EGGS 


and  fine  fowls.  For  prices  on  all  the 
breeds  and  for  best  Incubators,  ad¬ 
dress  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FRESH  EGGS  from  Choice  Fowls.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
$1.50, and  WYANDOTTE  $2  per  18.  Discount  on  large  orders. 
Circulars  free.  J.  J.  STYER,  Concordville,  Del.  Co„  Pa. 

TJ’  C  from  6  varieties  Pure  Bred  Poultry  sent  to 

Xll'ljr  VX  iJ  all  parts  of  the  IT.  S.  Birds  for  sale. 

_ _ J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

BRONZE  and  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 

_ KEYS.  Bred  12  years  fqr  size  and  plumage. 

$10  a  pair.  For  pick  of  flock  order  now.  Tim  Bunker  on 
Turkey  Raising,  25c. _ W.  CLIFT,  Hadlyme,  Ct. 

P  ROCKS,  W.  and  BROWN  EEGHORN 
•  EGGS,  13  for  $2.,  26-$3.,  50— $5.  13  B  Turkey  Eggs,  $5. 
Circulars  free.  A.  LEIDA,  Delaware  Sta.,  New  Jersey. 

For  fancy  poultry  and  eggs  address, 
B.  McCaffrey,  box  50,  Steubenvllle,  O.  Langshan, 
Japanese  and  African  Bantams  and  Fur  Fowl. 


E 

F 


GGS  for  hatching.  10  varieties  pure-bred 

Poultry.  Circulars  free. 

H.  D.  &  S.  JENNINGS,  Rio,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis, 

OR  Fancy  Poultry  and  Eggs  of  eight  varieties, 
for  Circular  and  Price  List  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  B.  FOSTER,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


iiini  RATniiQ  and  pacific  oueen  abti- 

inUuDai  unu  FICIAL  mothers.  First  class 

only.  Machines  guaranteed.  Operators  sent  if  desired,  to 
Instruct  purchasers.  Send  4  cents  postage  for  illustrated 
pamphlet  and  reply.  Address, 

MAURICE  H.  STRONG,  (  iiicinnati,  Ohio. 

THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  INCUBATOR 

Is  Dnrable,  Reliable,  Successful,  and  a  Self-Regulator.  All 
prices  from  $25  to  $200.  Send  stamp  for  circulars.  The 
Acme  Egg  Tester  is  the  best ;  25c.  each,  2  for  50c.,  $2.40  per 
doz.,  post-paid.  Address, 

E.  E.  BISHOP,  Box  15,  Lower  Waterford, Vt. 

THE  THERMOSTATIC  INCUBATOR. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Artificial  Incubation. 

For  sale  by  the  ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,Broadway,  New  York. 
Pfice,  Paper  covers,  36c.;  Cloth,  56c.  For  circulars  and  In¬ 
cubators,  address  the  Author, 

E.  S.  REN  WICK,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

THE  PERFECT 

HATCHER  and  BROODER. 

Is  the  Leading  and  Standai'fl  Apparatus  of  the 
World  For  Hatching  and  Raising  Poultry.  It  is 
simple  and  easy  to  manage.  Absolutely  reliable.  Perfectly 
seif^egulating,  and  never  fails  to  hatch. 

PERFECT  HATCHER  CO. 

Elmira.  NEW  York. 
Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper. 

EcUpse  Incubator 

WarraiJted  to  he  fully  equal  to  representation.  The  most 
p&fteclfi- self-regulating,  and  rcost  durable  incubator  made. 
Send  for  circular  to,-  THE  ECLIPSE  INCUBATOR  CO.,. 
B6x-S09,  Waltham,  Mass.,' or,  68  Devonshire  St.,  Room  13, 
BostoS;  Mass.  ■  ■ 

'  THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATOR. 

improved  for  1884.  Better  than  ever.  The  handsomest, 
•slfnplest,  most  durable  and  best  machine  In  the  market. 
No  electricity 'or  clock-work.  Perfectly  self-regulating. 
Send2c-8tamp  for  circular  to  A.  M.  HALSTED,  iBox  10,  Bye, 
N.  Y.  ..... 

Halsted’s  Book  on  “  Incubation  and,  Incuhators"  135 
Pages.  Over  100  Illustrations.  75  cents  by  mail. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


•  Ib  the  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a  Strong  Net-Work  without  Barbs.  It  will  turn 
iogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  ceme¬ 
teries.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will  last  a  life-time.  It  is  Superiorto  Boards  or 
Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
GateSy  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  neatness,  strength  and  durability. 
W-y  3tl8o  make  the  best  and  cheapest  All  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opening  Gate,  also  Cheapest  and  Neat- 
'  St  all  Iron  Fence.  Rest  Wire  ^tretelier  and  l*ost  Augrer,  Ali^oITlanufacture  Kiias»ell’a 
•xeellent  Wind  Engines tfbf  pumping^  water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding  and  other 
Jight  work.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.  MF^s..  Ricliinond.  Indiana. 


Only  Double  Ring  Invented. 
CHAMPION 

rtiaAser, 

RINGS  AND  HOLDER. 

No  sharp  points  In  the  flesh  to 

_ cause  Irritation  and  soreness,  as  in 

rings  that  close  with  the 
vSu  joints  in  the  flesh,  and  produce 
soreness  of  the  nose. 

The  Champion  Hog  Holder  speaks  for  itself  in 
CHAMBERS,  BERING,  QUINLAN  CO 


Only  Single  Rin"  Ever  luventeil  That 
Closes  on  the  Outside  of  the  Nose. 
Brown’s  Elliptical  Ring. 

And  Triple  Groove  Hog  and  Pig  Ringer. 

This  is  the  only  Single  Ringer  ever  invented 
that  closes  on  the  outside  of  the  nose.  It 
overcomes  a  serious  defect  in  all  triangular 
and  other  rings  which  close  with  the  joints 
together  in  the  flesh,  causing  it  to  decay  and 
to  keep  the  hog’s  nose  sore, 
the  above  cuts. 

,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  Awierictire 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2,00.  A  sample  copy 
of  Doth  mailed  on  receipt  uf  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Haktfobd,  Ct. 

IV-  1±!-  3Pc>xxltx*y  Fjx,x*ix1o 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Am.  Dominiques 
are  the  best  fowls  for  all  purposes,  14,500  eggs  from  50  hens 
in  1  year.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  per 
26;  $5  for  50.  and  $8  per  100,  warranted  fresh  and  true. 
RATHBUN  &  PIERCE,  P.  O.  Box  800,  Hartford,  Conn. 

PRIZE  CATTLE. 

A.  J.  C.  €.  II.  It.  JERSEYS. 

Two  Year  Old,  Yearlings,  and  Calves,  combined  of  such 
blood  as  EU ROTAS,  2,045,  REX,  1,330,  RECTOli  2ud,.  469, 
ALBRET,  44.  As  prize  takers,  this  Herd  has  won  prizes  both 
in  Canada  and  the  U,  S.  WM.  CROZIER,  Nortnport,  L.  I. 

'  FOR  SyXLE  " 

II.  R.  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES, 

By  TRISTAN  (48251,  the  Full  Brother  of  BOMBA  110330). 
By  BUTTERNUT  of  Home  Farm  (6995i,  the  son  of  PEDRO 
(3187),  and  FILBERT  (3630j.  From  choice  Dams. 

CHAS.  S.  TAYLOR, 

“  GreenhlH  Stock  Farm.”  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 

THE  COLD  WATER  DIP 

IS  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Mixes  perfectly  with  COLD  WATER.  Safe  to  use  in 
COLDEST  WEATHER.  It  is  a  sure  cure  for  all 
Skin  Discuses,  Insect  Pests  and  Worms  of  domestic 
animals.  Every  farmer  should  keep  it.  For  various  uses 
of  this  Dip  in  detail  send  postage  stamp  to 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 
396  E.  Chuse  Street,  Bultiniore,  Md, 


Premium  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and 
Fox  Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


Pure  bred  recorded  Po- 
l:ind  China  Swine.  Pigs 
all  ages  for  sale,  in  pairs 
or  trios,  not  akin.  Write 
for  what  you  want.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Reduced  rates  by 

.'xpress.  _ 

'  JOHNS.  HOWE. 

Seneca,  Ills. 


..Mention  this  paper. 


T 


SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
STANCHION  ! 

IHE  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  C.  D.  BROOKS,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  BOOK  ON  CARP  CULTURE  AND 
POND  MAKING.  An  experience  of  28  years.  Price, 
a  Circular  witli  otlier  information  and  " 


$1.  Send  for 
I.ist  of  live  Carp  free. 


Price 

GEO.  FINLEY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


German  carp  fry  for  sale  from  2  to  4  in  long, 
25  cts.  eacli.  50c.  extra  for  pail  delivered  to  express  of¬ 
fice.  T.  V.  SMITH,  Sharon  Springs,  Scholiario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


UDmrslty  of  the  State  of  New  Yorl. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  current  session  of  this  Institution  began  in  Octobei, 
1883.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  ol  Ike  Faculty. 

Remedies 

FOR 

Horse  Diseases 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Goi  n  g’ s  To  11  ie  Po  tvde  r The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powiler.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  'Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder. —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

Prominent  Agen  cies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  N.  Main  St.; 
Worcester,  M.tss.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  19  N.  Ninth  St.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St.  ;  Baltimore.  Md.  Wm.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  St.;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  LM3  Main 
St. ;  Wilson,  N.  C.,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Clo. ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  R.  A. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  528  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.A.  Mellier. 
709  Washington  Ave. ;  New  Orleans,  Laj^.  W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  SloSson,  223  Superior 
St.;  Detroit,  Mich„  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  Ill., 'Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  &  Co. ;  Chicago,  Ill., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St.;  St. Paul, Minn.,  Noyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler;  Helena,  Mont.,  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co.;  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Wm.  H.  Nye ;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  & 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indennite  period.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  $1  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  938,  New  York  City, 
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^i^lmportant!  New  Books 


Any  one  of  the  four  Valuable  Books  described  below,  will  be  PRESENTED  and  sent  post-paid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  British  America,  io 
any  person  who  within  30  days  sends  us  ONE  NEW  S  UBSURIBER,  (or  his  own  subscription,  if  new, )  io  the  American  Agriculturist,  (English  or  German ) 
for  1884,  at  the  regular  rate  of  $1.50  a  year,  and  TEN  GENTS  EXTRA  FOR  POSTAGE,  making  $1.60  in  all.  For  every  additional  subscription  at  the  same 
ra<e($1.60),  an  additional  book  will  be  sent.  Thus  four  subscriptions,  ct<$1.60  each,  will  secure  all  four  of  these  books,  post-paid  ;  ten  subscriptions,  tenbooks^ 
post-paid,  and  so  on.  Ten  cents  additional  for  packing  and  postage  secures  the  Premium  Pictures.  But  this  offer  includes  no  Music  or  other  Premiums. 


FARM  CONYEMENCES. 


flOUSieOLD  CONVMIENCiS. 


A  Practical  Hand-Book  for  the  Farm. 

READT^  FEBRVARir  30,  1884. 

OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

l>esci‘11>iiigf  all  Illanner  of*  Ilome>]llad.e  Aids  to 
Farm  Worlt.  WOAE  OF  THESE  COI%T»ITA3iCES 
AKE  FATEi^XEH,  and.  all  Farmers  can  Readily 
Hake  Host  of*  them  for  themselves. 

A  Manual  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Made  up  of  the  best  ideas  from 
the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  practical  men.  Every  one  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  pages  and  two  hundred  engravings,  teaches  a  lesson  in  itself  In 
Farm  Economy. 

This  invaluable  book  contains  simple  and  clear  descriptions  of  labor-seving 
devices,  for  all  departments  of  Earm  Work.  It  abounds  in  important  hints  and 
Suggestions,  to  aid  farmers  in  the  construction  of  these  labor-saving  devices.  The 
volume  is.  so  to  speak,  a  complete  hand-book  for  doing  every  day  work  quickly 
and  readily. 

Among  the  many  subjects  treated  are:  Bins  for  Oats,  Fastenings  for  Cows, 
Movable  Hen's  Nests,  Management  of  Young  Bulls,  Hints  for  the  Work  Shop, 
Boat  Building,  Business  Habits,  Hay  Racks,  Manure,  Relief  for  Spavin,  Tool 
Boxes,  Making  Hinges,  Watering  Places  for  Stock,  Shaving  Horses,  Doors,  Venti¬ 
lating  Fodder  Stacks,  Harrows,  Clearing  Lands,  Peed  Racks  for  Sheep,  Troughs, 
Stalls,  Hog  Killing,  Cements,  Improved  Dump  Carts,  Prevent  Washing  of  Hill- 
Sides,  Stone  Boats,  Unloading  Corn,  Fall  Fallowing,  Lime  and  Lime  Kilns,  Ring- 
ingand  Handling  Bulls,  Mixing  Cement. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  this  book  covers  a  large  field,  and  the  need 
of  this  has  long  been  felt,  and  it  is  certain  to  fill  a  most  important  place  in  the 
farm  library. 


Fully  Ulustrated  witli  over  Two  Hundred  Engravinga 

REABT,  FEBRUARY  30,  1884. 

Every  House-keeper  can  save  many  times  the  cost  of  the  work  by  providing 
herself  with  a  long  list  of  cheap,  easily  constructed  labor-saving  devices.  The 
secret  of  success  in  house-keeping  is  knowing  how  to  do  things  quickly  and  well. 
“Household  Conveniences  ”  is  a  key  to  this  secret. 

A  Itlost  Complete  Volume,  filled  witli  valuable  Hints  and 
Suggestions,  for  doing  all  kinds  of  IVork  in  the  House¬ 
hold.  NONE  OF  THESE  CONTKIVANCES  AKE  FATENT- 
ED,  and  all  Housekeepers  can  readily  make  them  for 
themselves. 

Chapter  I. — About  the  House. — Hammocks  and  Tents,  Garden  Seats.  Win¬ 
dow  Screens  and  Awnings,  Clothes  Lines,  Ash  Bins  and  Ash  Sifters,  Wood  Racks, 
Disposal  of  House  Slops.  Crematories.  Snow-Plows,  Leaches,  Lye  and  Soap, 
Screens,  Carriage  Steps,  Vines  at  the  Door,  Cistdrns,  Fruit  Driers,  <S;c.,  &c. 

Chapter  II.— The  Cblt.ar.  —The  Cellar  in  General,  Musty  Cellars,  Ventilat¬ 
ing  a  Cellar,  Ice  Boxes  or  Refrigerators,  Preserving  Ice,  Meat  Safes,  Water  Fil- 
terers.  Milk  Cupboards,  Cheese  Presses,  Butter  Stamps,  Cellar  Windows,  Coal 
Bins,  &c.,  &c. 

Chapter  HI. — The  KrTCHBN. — Flour-Boxes,  Spice-Boxes,  Folding  Ironing 
Tables,  Side-Tables,  Bread  or  Kneading-Boards,  Baking-Tables,  Wash-Benches, 
Wash-Sinks,  Graters  and  Slicers,  Clothes-Driers,  Summer Jlrinks,  Cooling-Frames, 
Cofiee-Mills,  Neat  Wood-Boxes,  &e.,  &c. 

Chapter  VI. — Pantries  and  Cupboards. — Chimney  and  Corner  Cupboards, 
Well  Arranged  Pantries,  Poison  Boxes,  Store-Room  Boxes,  &c.,  &c. 

Chapter  V. — The  Dining  Room. — Cases  for  Silver,  Convenient  Side  Tables, 
Table  Decoration,  Inexpensive  Decoration  Generally,  Extension  Leaf  for  a  Com¬ 
mon  Table,  How  to  Carve,  Fruit  Cans. 

Chapter  VI. — The  Sitting  Room.— Plant  Shelves,  Rustic  Window  Boxes, 
Picture  Frame,  Vines  in  the  Window,  Decorative  Art.  Flow'er  Boxes,  Hanging 
Baskets.  Care  of  Carpets,  Carpet  Sweeping,  Hat  Racks.  Stove  Pipes,  Lamp  Shades, 
Canary  Birds,  Ornamental  Wood  Boxes,  Paper  Holders,  &c.,  &c. 

There  are  other  chapters  on  the  Library,  the  Sewing  Boom,  &c.,  Ac.—aU  making 
the  most  exhaustive  work  of  the  kind  extant.  This  Volume  abounds  in  common 
sense  hints  and  suggestions  from  scores  of  experienced  house-keepers,  is  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  should  be  a  daily  consulted  work  in  every  home. 

ChOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAl»,  $1.50. 


CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  81.50, 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


BlBHPimUIIDOOrBDIlDIIIGS. 


COTTAGE  HOUSES 


Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-seven  Illustrations. 

A  Most  Valuable  Work,  full  of  Ideas,  Hints,  Suggestions, 
Plans,  etc.,  by  Practical  Writers,  for  the 

Construction  of  Barns  and  all  Outbuildings. 

Chapters  are  devoted,  among  other  subjects,  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Erection  and  Use  of  Rams.  General  Farm  Rams, 
Cattle  Rams  and  Stables,  Dairy  Rams,  Sheep  Rams  and 
Sheds,  Carriage  Houses,  Poultry  Houses,  P  Iggeries,  Tool 
Ho  uses.  Com  Houses  and  Cribs,  Ice  Houses,  Ice  Houses  and 
Cool  Chambers,  Dairy  Houses,  Spring  Houses,  Granaries, 
Smoke  Houses,  Dog  Kennels,  Rird  Houses,  Root  Cellars 
and  Root  Houses. 

The  very  large  number  of  Illustrations,  more  than  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  in  all, 
constitute  a  most  important  feature  of  the  work,  presenting  to  the  eye,  as  they 
do,  designs  and  plans  for  every  kind  of  Barns  and  Outbuildings. 

The  proper  and  economical  erection  of  Barns  and  Outbuiidings  requires  far 
more  forethought  and  planning  than  are  ordinarily  given  to  their  construction. 
A  barn  once  built  is  not  readily  moved  or  altered  in  size  or  shape,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  a  corn-house,  a  poultry-house,  or  even  a  pig-pen. 

Illustrated  Works  niton  Barns  and  Out-door  Buildings  have  hitherto  been  so  ex¬ 
pensive  as  to  limit  their  circulation  to  comparatively  few  in  number.  This  Volnmo 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  pages,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Engravings,  is  sold  at  so  moderate  a  price  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Every  professional  builder,  and  every  person,  he  he  farmer  or  otherwise,  who 
desires  to  erect  a  barn,  or  any  outbuilding,  can,  in  this  hook,  secure  a  wealth  of 
designs  and  plans  for  a  comparatively  trifling  sum. 

CLOTH,  12nio.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


FOR 


VILLAGE  AED  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

TOGETHER  WITH 

COMPLETE  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS. 

By  S.  B.  reed,  Architect, 

Author  of  “House  Plans  for  Everybody,'’  etc. 

WITH  OVEE  ONE  HUNDEED  ILLITSTHATIONS. 

General  descriptions,  and  detailed  estimates  of  materials,  construction,  and 
cost,  are  given  with  each  plan— by  which  any  intelligent  person  may  readily  com¬ 
prehend  the  character  of  the  buildings,  and  which  will  enable  any  builder  of  ordi¬ 
nary  experience  to  prepare  his  estimates— corrected  by  the  varying  circumstances 
of  locality  and  prices,  and  proceed  to  their  erection.  Nearly  all  these  plans  have 
been  built  from,  and  their  practicability  proven.  They  embrace  a  great  variety  of 
arrangement,  and  are  adapted  to  meet  the  general  want  for  convenient,  comfort¬ 
able,  and  economic  homes. 

CONTENTS. 

Design  I. — A  Cottage,  costing  SHOO.  H.— A  Cottage  costing  $750.  III.— A 
Convenient  Cottage,  costing  $1,000.  IV.— A  Convenient  Cottage,  costing  $1,000. 
V. — A  Complete  Cottage,  costing  $1,100.  VI.— A  Farm  House,  costing  $1,200. 
VII. — A  Country  Cottage,  costing  $1,500.  VIII.— A  Country  House,  costing  $1,500. 
IX. — A  Country  Cottage,  costing  $l,fi00.  X. — A  Swiss  Cottage,  costing  $1,6.00 
XI. — A  Cottage  forCoiintry,  costing  $1,800.  XII.— A  Half  Stone  House. costing 
$2,000.  XIII. — A  Suburban  Cottage,  costing  $2,200.  XIV  —A  Double  Cottage, 
costing  $2,500.  XV —A  House,  costing  $2,500.  XVT.— A  French  Roof  Cottage, 
costing  $2,500.  XVII.— Firm  Buildings,  costing  $.3,000.  XVIII.— A  Suburban 
Residence,  costing  $3,500.  XIX.— A  Residence,  costing  $4,000.  XX.— A  Country 
Residence,  costing  $4,000.  XXL— A  Cottage,  costing  $5,000.  XXII. — A  Summer 
Cottage,  costing  $200. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 
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•  Kind  Words. 

Mr.  Chester  P.  Dewey,  the  well-known  literatus  of 
Brooklyn,  writes  under  date  of  January  .31st. :  “I  have 
received  the  February  American,  Agriculturist.  It  is  a 
tip-top  number,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  ought  to 
fetch  everybody  engaged  in  Rural  Life,  from  Maine  to 
the  Pacific.” 

Wortli  inillions. 

Etlak,  m..  Jan.  8.  1884. 

“I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  your  most  excellent  pa¬ 
per  for  several  years.  Its  exposure  of  frauds  is  worth 
millions  to  the  people.”  G.  W.  Langfobd. 

Won’t  De  Without  It. 

Osage,  Iowa,  Jan.  6,  1884. 

“  I  did  not  take  the  American  Agriculturist  last  year. 
I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not,  will  be  careful  not  to  be  with¬ 
out  it  any  more.”  C.  F.  Lemen. 

Doubles  in  Value  Every  Year. 

Newtown,  Pa..  Dec.  29.  1883. 

”  A  subscriber  since  18152.  I  still  find  that  every  year  it 
increases  doubly  in  value.”  Jos.  C.  Camin. 

More  than  Twenty  Years. 

Riverside.  Me.,  Dec.  .31,  1883. 

“I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  more  than  twenty  years,  I  think  without  miss¬ 
ing  a  single  year,  and  shall  renew  this  year.” 

E.  L.  Brown. 


Our  Dictionary  and  other  Premiums. 

The  Satisfaction  they  Give. 

Randolph,  Wis.,  Jan.  11,  1884. 

“The  Dictionary  was  duly  received,  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it ;  better  than  expected.” 

D.  Mallinson. 

Very  Complete. 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  Jan.  5,  1884. 

“ Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  valuable  preseni#of 
the  Dictionary.  It  is  just  what  I  wanted,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  complete  work.”  L.  M.  Long. 

Speaks  a  Good  Word. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Jan.  5,  1884. 

“  Yes,  I  shall  welcome  the  American  Agriculturist  to 
my  new  home  as  an  old  friend,  and  the  Dictionary  and 
Picture  shall  stimulate  me  to  speak  a  good  word  for  you 
on  all  suitable  occasions.”  W.  II.  Craig. 

Very  Nice  Indeed. 

Strong’s  Prairie,  Wis.,  Dec.  14,  1883. 

“  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  Dictionary.  It  is  very 
nice  indeed,  and  thanking  you  very  much,  I  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours,”  J.  F.  Spoor. 

Supplies  a  Eong-felt  Want. 

Ellicott  City,  Md.,  Jan.  9,  1884. 

“  I  must  not  forget  to  thank  you  for  the  Dictionary 
sent  as  a  Premium,  as  it  supplies  a  long-felt  want,  and  I 
appreciate  It  very  much,”  H.  Tbmjiink, 

Much  Pleased. 

Lanesville,  Ind.,  Dec.  27,  1883. 

“  The  Dictionary  arrived  in  good  order,  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it.”  D.  W.  Gresham. 

Splendid  Premiums. 

Dec.  2.0.  1883, 

“  I  have  received  your  splendid  premiums.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  beautiful ;  the  Dictionary  is  both  beautiful  and 
useful,  for  which  you  have  my  thanks.” 

W.  E.  Hollister. 

“I  thank  you  for  your  promptness  in  sending  to  the 
subscribers  I  sent  in.  They  are  all  much  pleased  with 
Dictionary,  paper  and  engravings.  I  hope  to  send 
another  batch  of  names  in  a  few  days,  and  will  do  all  I 
can  for  your  paper.”  James  Wat. 

The  Engravings  Alone  W’orth  the  Price 
of  -All. 

Penacook.  N.  H.,  Jan.  15.  1884. 

“I  have  received  the  papers.  Dictionary  ami  Engrav¬ 
ings  all  right.  Am  very  much  pleased  with  them  all. 
The  Engravings  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  them  all.” 
Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Williams. 


Xhe  Acme  Piilveriiniiis'  IIsii*i"ow. 

.  — We  have  received  from  the  Messrs.  Nash  &  Bro.,  manu¬ 
facturers,  a  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  page  volume  of 
recommendations  and  indorsements  of  the  Acme  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow.  A  year  ago  we  took  occasion  to  ex¬ 
press  our  opinion  regarding  this  Harrow,  and  all  we 
have  since  heard  from  subscribers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  not  only  justifies  what  we  have  said,  but 
coincides  with  the  views  now  expressed  in  this  volume. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL  THE  NEW  BOOK 

FARMING  tells  how  to 


FOR 


Cultivate  all  Farm  Crops 
in  the  Best  Manner:  Breed, 
Feed  and  Care  for  Stock, 
Grow  Fruit,  Manage  Farm 
_  Business  ;  Make  Homes 
HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  ON  THE 
Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy.  860  Pages. 
Illustrations.  Write  for  full  description  to 
J.  C.  McCURDY  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PROFIT 
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Print  Knur  Own  Cards 

with  our  $3  Printing  Press.  Larger 
sizes  for  circulars,  &c.,  ^8  to  $75.  Foryoung 
7®  or  old,  business  or  pleasure.  Everything 
easy,  printed  directions.  Send  2  stamps  for 
Catalogue  of  Presses,  Type,  Cards,  &c,,  &c., 
to  the  factory,  Kelsey  &  Co,,  Meriden,  Conn. 

50 


liarge  new  Gold,  Silver,  &c.,  CUromo 
Cards,  no  'i  alike,  name,  10c. 

E.  JONES  <&  CO.,  Nassau,  N. 


25 


choice  Verse,  Bird,  Motto,  Landscape  &  Seaview 
Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Agents'  Sample  Book, 
CROWN  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 

Extra  Fine  large  chromos,  no  2  alike,  name  on  10c.  A 
present  with  each  order. 

O.  A.  BRAINARD,  Higganum,  Ct. 


50 


New  Chromo  Cards*  no  2  alike,  name  on,  10c. 
13  packs,  $1.  Prizes  Kiven. 

E.  D.  GILBERT,  P.  M.,  Higganmn,  Ct. 


40  Satin  Enameled  Verse  Cards, 

pen  script  motto,  Golden  Beauties  and  Bird 
Cards  with  name,  10c.  A  beautiful  present 
free  with  a  30c.  order.  100  no  two  alike, 
embossed  Scrap  Pictures,  20c.  Agents’  Al¬ 
bum, 25c,  ALLING  BROS.,  Northford. Ct 


30 


GOLD  OR  SILVER  CHROMO  CARDS, 

name  on,  10  cents.  Agents  Sample  Book,  25  cents. 

HUNT  CARD  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


40 


(1884)  CHROMO  CARDS,  no  2  alike,  with 
name,  10c.,  13  uks.,  81. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  T. 


FREE! 


Secure  a  Splenilid  Present  hy  sending  30c.  for 
3  pks.  of  Chromo  Cards,  new  and  imported  de¬ 
signs,  or  50  for  10c.  E.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


^QLoveiy  Cards  choice^  Chromos,  your  name^  In 


New  stylo  fruit  or  pork- 
pt  knife. 


pretty  type,  post-paid,  10c.  25  fine 
KOld  edge  cards,  10c.  Hidden  name 
cards,  12  for  20c.  500  other  styles. 


me,  x,  1  C/O.!  UD,  lfi±yJL  U\J\J  Cft/Ull  oiyiCD. 

(rff  nith .,  sOr.  order,  ag  Big  pay  to  agents.  Send  6c.  for 
terms  anrt  samples  to  canvass  with. 

HOLLY  CARD  WORKS, 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Elegant  XXtra  or  25  large  Chromo  Cards,  name  in 
fancy  type,  10c.  6  packs  and  liing,  50c.  Sample 
Book  25c.  FOOTE  BROS.,  Northford,  Ct. 


50 


VmilJ  IV IMS'  in  Script  Type  on  40  New  Artistic 
aVUll.  Gold  and  Satin  Finish  Motto  Chromo 

Cards,  10c.  50  Reward  of  Merit  Cards,  10c.  6  packs  of 
cither  and  a  Present.  50c.  Samples  Free. 

FRANK^^IN  PRINTING  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

PT?'rp40  new  style.  Gold  &  Silver  Imported  Chromo 
-C  LuXjXi  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Beautiful  present  free  with 
each  pack;  12  pks. $1.  Blakeslee  &  Co.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 

ELEGANT  pack  of  50  Floral  Beauties,  Mottoes,  Verses, 
&c..  name  on,  10c.  10  pks.  &  Silver  Napkin  Kingor  Ag’ts’ 
Sample  Book,  Sl.OO.  TODD  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


SHORT-HAND  INSTITUTE,  ITHACA,  N.  Y, 

Situations  procured;  Stenographers  supplied,  with¬ 
out  cliar.ge.  Standard  Type-Writers  and  supplies.  No 
“  Caligraphs.”  Address,  W.  O.  WYCKOFF. 

PHONOGRAPHY  OK  PHONETIC  SHORT-HAND. 

Catalogue  of  works  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet  and 
illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application.  Address 

Phonographic  institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


mm  Mii«: 


Who  wish  to  become  Tele- 
1  Operators  and 
•oacl  Agents,  write 
our  circulars.  Largest 

_ _  and  Best  Sclwol  in  existence. 

Mo8t"thoroiigli  teaching.  Furnishes  operators  for 
the  leading  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Companies,  Board 
only  $2.50  per  week.  Address 

VALENTINE  BROS.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

SCROLL  SAW  DESIGNS. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue,  L.  H.  RUSSELL,  Stratford,  Ct. 


F 


ir%  S’  !"  ■  Send  P.  O.  address,  and  you  will  re- 
U  S  S  I  ceive,  by  mail,  post-paid,  8  large  speci¬ 
es  IT  s'  I  men  pages  of  beautiful  Decorative  De¬ 
ls  LL  !  signs,  &c.  Show  them  to  friends  (if  you 
like),  and  we  will  pay  you  liberally  for 
your  trouble.  Either  sex.  Address,  Building  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Decorators,  tSicc.,)  Box  2,702,  N.  Y. 

Wide  Awake  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere  for 

NOTED  WOMEN 

by  .lames  Parton,  the  greatest  biographer  of  the  age.  An 
elegant  volume  of  650  pages.  24  full-page  illustration.s. 
Price  only  $2.50.  Describes  50  characters.  A  hook  for  every 
woman.  Phienix  Pub.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  Sociology, 
Government  of  Children,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF 
NERVOUSNESS.  BvM.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1.50. 
EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  By  M.L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1.  Be  sure  and  get  our  Catalogue. 
Sample  of  Herald  of  Health  free. 

M.  L.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 

Happy  thought  I  Keep  the  Young  Folks  quiet 

by  sending  for  the  description  of 

THE  DOUBLE  DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

Can  be  worked  on  an  ordinary  Checker  Board  with  Check¬ 
ers.  Far  superior  to  the  well  known  fifteen  puzzle.  Price 
25  cts.  C.  W.  JEFFERSON,  Rugby,  Morgan  Co.,  Tenn. 


Anvil.  Vise,  Cut  off  Tool  for  Farm 
and  Home  use.  3  sizea,  $4.50,  $5.50, 
$fi.50.  Sold  by  hardware  dealem. 
Tointroduce^oae  freetofiratpersou 
who  gets  up  club  of  four.  AgenCt 
wanted.  Write  for  clrculara. 

CHENEV  ANVIL  &  VISE  CO. 

Obtboit,  Miob. 


I  have  a  new  and  rich  work  of  rare  attraction  and 
value.  Over  2.000  illustrations,  nearly  1,200  pages  in  a 
volume— never  before  equalled  for  the  FARMEU, 
STOCK-RAISER,  or  GARDENER.  40  Colleges 
and  Specialists  have  contributed  to  this  Great,  Work. 

I  tliink  the  endorse¬ 
ments  are  unparal¬ 
leled  and  that  its  sale 
offers  capable  men 
a  chance  to  make 
money  not  equalled  elsewhere  in  the  book-line  to-day.  In¬ 
vestigation  solicited  !  A  valuable  pamphlet A  confiden¬ 
tial  propositrion  to  those  open  for  an  engagement.  Address 
„„„„  „  ■''iArchSt.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


drIiU  OllCX/lilliOuO  ililiVO  LUilll  lULltCU  IL* 

AGENTS  KIITED 


W.  H.  THOMPSON,  Publisher,  404 . 


mwi 


you  want  a  $30«  26  Shot  Repoatlng 
Kill  - -  -  “  .... 


ifle  forSlii,  a  $JiO  Breech  Loading 
Shot  Gun  for  $10,  a  $13  Concert 
Organette  for  $'f.  a  $35  Magic  Lan- 

- - -  “  can  get  any  of  thesa 

get  up  a  club  for  tho 
ary.  Send  $1.00for 
it.  If  you  have  a  Lan- 


ganette  lor 

YOU 


tern  for  $13.00. 
articles  fkee,  If  you 
Kew  American  Diction 
a  sample  copy  and  try 
tern  you  can  start  a  business  that  may  I 
pay  you  from  $  1 0  to  $50  every  n  Ight 
Send  at  once  for  our  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Watches,  Seif-cock*.ng  Revol¬ 
vers,  Spy  Glasses,  Telescopes,  Telegraph  Instruments,  Or- 
gan  Accordeons,  Violins,  Ac.  It  may  start  you  on  the  road 

torapid  1  WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
wealth.  I  122  Nassau  Street*  New  York* 


WANT 


VALUABLE  BOOKS. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


Florida,  and  the  Game  Water  Birds 

Of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Lakes  of  the  United 
States.  With  a  full  account  of  the  sporting  along  our 
seashores  and  inland  waters,  and  remarks  on  breech¬ 
loaders  and  hammerless  guns.  By  Robert  Barnwell 
Roosevelt.  Illustrated,  and  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  Cloth,  12mo.  2.00 


Cottage  Houses  for  Village  and  Country 
Homes. 

Together  with  complete  Plans  and  Specifications., 
With  over  one  hundred  engravings,  of  Designs  and 
Plans  of  Cottages  and  Country  Houses,  costing  from 
$200  to  $5,000.  By  S.  B.  Reed,  Architect,  author  of 
“  House  Plans  for  Everybody,”  etc.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.25 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old. 

A  work  intended  to  interest  Farmers.’  Boys  in  Farm 
Gardening,  which  means  a  better  and  more  profitable 
form  of  Agriculture.  The  teachings  are  given  in  the 
familiar  manner  so  well  known  in  the  author’s 
“Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.”  By  Joseph  Harris. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  P2mo.  1.25 

Mrs.  Elliott’s  Housewife. 

A  book  of  great  value  to  all  house-keepers.  The  de¬ 
servedly  wide  reputation  of  Mrs.  Elliott  will  ensure  a 
ready  sale  of  this  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  her 
work.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.25 


Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide. 

Third  Revised  Edition  by  the  author.  Finely  illus¬ 
trated  with'engravings  of  game  birds  and  animals,  and 
giving  four  large  maps  of  game  regions.  With  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  interested  in  sport¬ 
ing  matters.  1,000  pages.  Cloth,  12mo.  3.00 

The  Scientific  Angler. 

A  general  and  instructive  work  on  Artistic  Angling. 
By  the  late  David  Foster.  Compiled  by  his  Sons. 
With  an  Introductory  Chapter  and  Copious  Foot 
Notes,  by  William  C.  Harris,  Editor  of  the  “  Ameri¬ 
can  Angler.”  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 


SportsiiLin’s  Companion,  1884.  Spring 
Edition. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and 
over  eighty  Illustrations.  Price  Ten  Cents. 

New  Edition,  1884,  Rural  (atalogiic. 

so  Pages,  8vo.,  describing  over  200  of  our  different 
publications  on  Out-door  Life.  125  Illustrations.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage. 

FREE  TO  ALL. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  .S2mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  for¬ 
warding  by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Bublisliers,  and 
asking  for  it. 

OEAHGE  JUDD  CO.,  751  Broadway,  H.Y. 
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AN 

UNSEEN 

WORLD 

Revealed  to  Every  Eye. 

The  unaided  eye  sees  but  vcrrj  little  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  telescope  brings  to  our  knowledge  vast 
numbers  of  worlds  the  existence  of  which  we 


should  have  had  no  conception,  without  its  aid. 
JThere  is  also  all  around  us  a  world  invisible  to  our 
patural  eyes ;  and  only  by  using  the  Microscope 
can  we  see  and  study  its  wonderful  inhabitants. 
By  this  we  find  that  there  are  myriads  of  things 
hidden  from  us  by  their  minuteness — indeed  thou¬ 
sands,  if  not  millions,  for  every  one  that  is  visible. 

We  find  that  there  are  animal  forms  that  move, 
feed,  multiply, , and  apparently  enjoy  themselves, 
yet  so  small  that  millions  of  them  gathered  in  a 
space  as  large  as  a  silver  dollar,  would  each  have 
abundant  room  to  sport  and  play  !  [See  next  page.] 
Not  only  are  there  minute  forms  of  animal  life, 
but  there  are  innumerable  plants  so  small  that  no 
one  is  aware  of  their  existence  until  it  is  revealed 
by  the  Microscope.  These  Little  Things  are  not 
only  Interesting,  but  to  see  and  know  them  is  of 
Oreiit  Sin|>oi-ta.nce  to  Us. 

The  greatest  harm  to  our  Crops,  our  Animals, 
our  Fruits,  our  Flowers,  even  to  our  Bodies,  is 
found  to  be  due  to  living  things,  both  vegetable 
and  animal,  so  small  that  they  have  until  recently 
escaped  our  knowledge. 

l>o  Uoit  Witist  to  See  some  of  these 
small  but  wonderfully  interesting  things  ?  We  are 
now  prepared  to  help  every  reader  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  to  some  conception  of  them,  to  help 
look  a  little  way  down  into  this  unseen  world. 

T'he  Aiiiei’ica.it  Ag-rieulturist 
Comi>ound  Microscope. 

This  was  specially  devised  for  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist ;  it  is  partially  described 
on  the  following  page.  This  instrument  will 
enable  one  to  examine,  and  to  see  very  distinctly 
and  clearly,  a  vast  multitude  of  interesting  things, 
each  one  a  thousand  times  smaller  than  the  tiniest 
thing  that  you  can  sec  with  the  unassisted  eyes. 
This  instrument,  as  you  will  learn  from  the  de¬ 
scription,  is  accessible  to  all  our  readers,  either 
without  cost,  or  at  a  cost  far  below  anything  like 
it  was  ever  before  offered — at  a  cost  so  small 
that  if  you  knew  how  valuable  it  is,  you  would 
spare  no  sacrifice  or  effort  to  get  it  immediately. 

Not  a  Uimiily,  not  a  'rcacSicr,  not  a 
l!$chool,  in  all  the  land,  should  be  without  one. 
It  would  be  of  more  interest  to  all,  and  to  most 
people  more  useful,  than  anything  else  they  could 
buy  for  many  times  the  cost. 


and  WalliiEag-. 

The  adage  has  it,  “  we  must  creep  before  we  can 
walk.”  That  is  not  quite  true  in  t/iis  case.  While 
every  one  may  begin  with  a  Simple  Microscope 
and  go  on  to  a  Compound  one,  the  Compound  Mi¬ 
croscope  we  have  above  referred  to,  is  so  construct¬ 
ed,  .and  its  use  so  fully  explained  in  the  descriptions 
and  directions  accompanying  each  instrument,  that 
the  merest  novice,  or  even  a  child,  can  very  quick¬ 
ly  learn  to  use  it  with  unbounded  interest  and  satis¬ 
faction.  But  while  we  advise  all  to  look  into  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  Compound  Micro¬ 
scope  and  examine  its  great  capabilities,  we  have 

A  NEW  AND 

Most  Interesting  Unnouneement 

TO  EVJERT  REARER 

OP  THE 

American  Agriculturist, 

AND  TO  THEIR  ERIENDS. 

The  Publishers  have  the  great  pleasure  of  an¬ 
nouncing  that  they  have  within  the  past  month 
succeeded  in  having  made  expressly  for  them  a 
new  and  inosiit  v:iliiiEl»le  Simple  Mi¬ 
croscope,  which  is  pronounced  by  experts,  by 
the  highest  scientific  authorities  in  such  matters, 
to  be  the  most  complete,  most  perfect,  and  most 
useful  instrument  of  the  kind  ever  devised  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  that  can  be  produced  and 
supplied  for  anything  like  the  low  cost  of  this  one. 

Anti  IScttei*. 

By  special  arrangement  to  have  them  manufac¬ 
tured  on  a  large  scale,  with  automatic  machinery, 
(which  not  only  secures  eMtirc  uniformity  in  quality 
and  a  perfection  far  beyond  former  methods, but  re- 


Fig.  3. — MICROSCOPE  READY  FOR  USE. 


duces  the  cost  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  former 
hand  manufacture),  these  most  useful  instruments 
are  now  brought  within  the  easy  reach  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.  Our  arrangements  will 
enable  us  to  speedily  provide 

ONE  FOR 
Evei*y 

TO  THE 

American  Agriculturist. 

Safely  packed  for  carriage  and  deliv¬ 
ered  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
or  Territories.  .  [|?|t  SpA".] 


WESCKIU'I'IONf. — The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  IVEW  Simple  Mici-ustcope  is  shotifn 
in  fig.  1,  ready  for  packing  in  its  box,  while  fig.-  3 
shows  the  lenses  raised  and  ready  for  use.  The  stand 


or  body  is  of  nickel-plated  metal  (resembling  silver 
and  untarnishablo).  It  stands  upon  a  broad  bottom. 
An  opening  on  one  side  admits  light  within  to  a 

Mii'i'or,  fig.  3  ;  this  concentrates 
and  throws  the  light  up  to  the  object  examined. 
This  Mirror  is  so  suspended  that  it  can  be  turned  to 
any  angle  required  by  the  incoming  light  from  a 
window,  or  from  a  lamp  at  night.  This  Mirror  is 
of  great  importance,  and  is  one  of  the  very  decided 
improvements  upon  the  former  Simple  Microscope 
supplied  seven  years  ago  to  our  readers.  By  its  aid 
the  needed  extra  illumination  of  the  object  to  be 
examined  is  provided.  At  the  top  of  the  stand  is 
a  ttlsiss  set  in  a  frame  like  a  watch  crys¬ 

tal. — Two  nickel-plated  iiipi'iiig'  €llip!!>,  fig.  4, 
over  this  stage,  hold  firmly  upon  it  the  slides  that 
carry  the  objects  to  be  examined.— The  Micro¬ 
scope  is  also  accompanied  by  two 
Platus  or  slides,  and 
also,  to  bo  placed  be¬ 
tween  them,  a  water¬ 
proof  Hell  for  hold¬ 
ing  seeds,  insects,  and 
other  small  objects 

and  fluids.  Xlie 

I,<*H!>>es,  figs.  5  and  6,  are  of  course  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  any  microscope.  In  this  instru¬ 
ment  there  are  XIIRKK  of  them,  of  different 
powers,  and  so  arranged  that  one  can  be  used 
wiiere  low  power  is  required  ;  a  second  one  for  a 
little  liigher  power,  and  a  third  for  a  still  higher 
power.  Then  again  any  two  can  be  combined  for 
other  powers,  and  all  tliree  when  the  highest 
power  of  the  instrument  is  desired.  Thus  seven 
different  powers  can  be  quickly  provided,  ranging 
from  a  magnifying  power  of  seven  diameters  up  to 
twenty-five  or  more.  (It  will  be  understood  that  if 
a  lens  magnifies  twenty  diameters,  ^that  is  twenty 
times  in  one  direction,  it  magnifies  equally  in  all 
directions  or  twenty  times  twenty  areas,  or  foui 
hundred  times  (less  what  is  taken  off  from  the  cor¬ 
ners,  in  cutting  a  circle  out  of  a  square).  A  circu¬ 
lar  area  of  twenty-five  diameters  is  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  times  tliat  of  one  diameter,  and  this  (500)  is  the 
magnifying  power  of 
these  three  lenses 
used  together.)  They 
are  of  highest  quality 
glass,  and  ground  to 
perfeetion,  of  course 
by  automatic  ma¬ 
chinery  so  that  there 
can  be  no  variation 
of  curvature. — They 
are  as  free  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  an  instrument 
of  this  kind  from  the 
imperfections  of  or¬ 
dinary  lenses,  in  fact  j'jg  5 — lenses  and 
nearly  achromatic,  a  diaphragm,  separate. 
point  not  even  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  great  mass  of  cheap  microscopes  sold 
at  moderate  prices. — A  (shown 

at  the  lower  left-hand  of  tig.  5,  and  in  fig.  6)  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  cutoff  outside  light  in  examining  minute 
objects,  and  concentrate  the  vision  upon  a  single 
point.  This  turns  in  or  out  as  needed. — All  the 
Lenses  are  attached  (as  in  fig.  6)  to  a  Sliding  Rod 

fig.  7,  which  is  moved  up  and  down 
in  a  tube  by  the  thumb-piece,  making  it  thus  easy 
to  adjust  the  lenses  to  any  desired  distance  from 
the  object,  and  to  suit  them  to  different  eyes. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  packed  in  a  neat  Box, 


Fig.  4. — SPRING  CLIPS. 
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adapted  to  hold  it  for  carrying  Safely  by  any  con¬ 
veyance,  and  for  keeping  it  in  when  not  in  use. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  more  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment  of  all  the  parts  for  practical  use,  than  are  com¬ 
bined  in  this  remarkable  Single  Microscope. 

f or  tlie  IVIicrotscope  i4>t' 
Fsiriners,  and  Otliers. 

A  Microscope  is  valuable  to  Fariiici'is — to  detect 
the  cause  of  diseases  of  plants  and  animals,  whether 
due  to  insects,  such  as  scab,  etc. ,  or  to  fungi,  as  mil¬ 
dew,  etc.;  to  detect  adulteration  in  seeds,  and  their  de- 


Fig.  6.— SIKGLE  MICROSCOPE.  LENSES  ON  STANDARD. 

gree  of  goodness  or  badness,  the  proportiem  of  fertile 
and  infertile  seed;  also  adulteration  in  fertilizers, 
ground  bone,  etc.;  to  examine  wounds  and  biniises,  ex¬ 
tract  slivers  from  the  luinds,  etc.,  etc.  The  Microscope 
is  equally  useful  to  €inrdcnei-s.  Florists, 
Friiit-S'rowers,  etc.,  for  most  of  the  above 
purposes,  and  for  many  others  too  numerous  to  specify. 

The  Microscope  is  useful  to  All  tllasses,  to  de¬ 
tect  adulterations  in  food,  as  in  coffee,  tea,  spices,  sugar, 
and  to  examine  the  texture  and  defects  of  many  articles. 

As  a  source  o/ Instructive  Aniiiseincnt, 
the  Microscope  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  Children,  to 
Young  people,  and  to  Grown  people.  The  beautiful 
forms  and  structure  of  the  most  minute 
flowers,  of  insects,  etc.,  are  wonderful 
when  examined  by  even  a  Microscope  of 
very  moderate  power.  The  dust  on  the 
wing  of  a  butterfly  or  moth  becomes, 
in  the  Compound  Microscope  most  beau¬ 
tiful  feathers  or  other  forms.  Mold  on 
cheese  or  a  shoe  becomes  to  the  eye  a 
forest-like  growth.  The  structure  of  the 
soil  under  our  feet,  its  curious  mixture 
of  crystals  and  broken  rocks,  are  interest¬ 
ing  to  examine.  A  drop  of  spirits  of 
camphor  put  on  the  glass  is  seen  shoot¬ 
ing  into  wonderful  crystals,  as  the  liquid 
evaporates.  Hundreds  of  other  things 
may  be  examined,  furnishing  varied  in¬ 
struction,  and  most  elevated  entertainment. 
As  an  interesting  Toy,  nothing  else  equal  to  a  fairly 
good  Microscope  can  be  given  to  Children. 

How  Supplied. 

This  Simple  Microscope  is  more  valuable  in  the 
quality»of  its  lenses,  its  arrangements,  etc.,  than 
any  thing  we  have  ever  seen  offered  for  several 
dollars.  Probably  its  equal  can  nowhere  else  be 
had  under  four  or  five  dollars.  But  it  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  us  and  sent  delivered  free  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Territories  for  two  dollars, 
and  delivered  free  to  any  actual  subscriber  to  the 
American  Agricidturist  for  for  One  Hollar 
and  twcniy-livc  cents. 

Further. — We  will  present  one,  delivered  free, 
and  send  the  American  Agriculturist  to  a  new  sub¬ 
scriber,  post-paid,  during  all  of  1884,  for  two  dollars. 

Further. — We  will  present  this  Microscope  to 
any  present  subscriber,  and  deliver  it  free 
to  him,  who  will  send  us  two  new  subscribers 
to  the  Ammlean  Agriculturist  for  one  year,  at  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  each. 

Xalte  Notice  ATALi  Sn1vscril>ers. 

Any  person  already  a  subscriber  lo  the  American 
Agriculturist,  can  have  one  of  the  above  Micro¬ 
scopes  delivered  free  to  Win  for  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents. 


Fig.  7. 

ROD. 


A  SfiemarkaM©  Iiistrament — Of  €ireat  Valne  to  All  5 

Srought  within  the  reach  of  almost  Everybody — Costs  scarcely  one-fifth  of  former  less  Valuable'  Instru¬ 
ments — Reveals  all  around  us  a  Woxld  of  Objects  far  more  numerous  and  even  more  interesting  and 
beautiful  than  all  we  can  sec  with  our  natural  eyes —  Useful  in  Many  Ways — a  Perpetual  source  of 
Pleasure  and  Instruction  io  2  0  UR  0  and  OLD — It  should  be  al  once  placed  in  every  Public  and 
Private  SCHOOL  not  already  supplied,  and  in  Every  FAMILY— Valuable  to  Physicians,  elc.,dc. 

Partial  Dcacriptlon.— (A  full  Do- 
Bcription,  also  Prof.  Phiun's  "  Book  on 
the  Jlicrcscopc  ”  go  with  each  Inetru- 
ment)— :  A,  Heavy  jet-black  ibow  foot. 

— B,  Two  iron  pillars,  with  trunlona 
between,  allowing  tlie  instrument  to  turn 
to  any  angle  from  perpendicular  to  hor¬ 
izontal.—!),  Hard-rubber  staqb,  with 
spring  CLAMPS,  which  are  easily  adjusted 
to  thick  or  thin  plates, 
or  quickly  removed— E, 

Eevolving  diaphragm, 
with  different  sized  ap¬ 
ertures  to  graduate  a- 
mount  of  light  admit¬ 
ted.— F,  F,  COKCAVE 
MIBBOB,  throwing  light 
up  from  below  through 
transparent  objects  ;  or 
turned  above  to  throw 
light  upon 
opaque  ob¬ 
jects.  —  G, 

The  BODY, 
nickel -plat¬ 
ed,  which  is 
moved  upor 

down  with  ^^8-  3-— camera  lticida  in  use. 

great  delicacy  of  adjustment  of  focus,  by  the  back  and  pinion,  moved 
by  the  milled  heads  (one  seen  at  H).— I,  Two  object 
GLASSES,  used  separately  or  together,  according  to  power  de¬ 
sired.  These,  the  most  Important  part  of  any  Microscope,  are 
of  very  superior  quality.- L,  is  a  nickel-plated 
DRAW-TUBE,  Inches  long,  adding  materially 
to  the  length  of  the  body  when  higher  magnify¬ 
ing  power  is  desired.- It  (shown  in  section  at 
the  left.  In  flg.  2),  Is  a  very  complete  ETE-pir;cB, 
having  all  the  parts  of  the  most  costly  Micro¬ 
scope,  viz.,  FIELD  gWa.  Qj  DIAPHRAGM  of 
black  metal,  P;  eye-glass,  O.— All  parts  of 
the  eye-piece  are  mounted  in  frames  with  re¬ 
movable  screws. - Fig.  S.  —  The  Camera 

liUcida  is  a  new  and  most  valuable  appliance 
for  throwing  the  image  of  any  object,  magnified 
to  any  desired  size,  upon  paper  in  a  way  to  be 
easily  sketched  with  a  pencil  by  any  person, 
or  by  a  child,  if  old  enough  to  trace  lines  and 
marks  with  a  pencil.— C®”  With  this,  one  can 
make  a  complete  picture.  3  or  4  inches  across, 
of  the  foot  of  a  fly,  iheparts  of  a  plant,  and  of 
many  other  things  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
invisible  to  the  unaided,  eye. 


— The  New  American  Agriculturist 
Compoiand  MICRO  SC l>PE. 

"With  a  Compound  Microscope  we  have  actually  seen 
and  measured  living,  moving  animals,  so  small  that 
10, COO, 000, 000  would  only  fill  a  box  erne  inch  in  diameter— 
that  is,  seven  times  ns  many  of  them  as  there  are  of 
people  in  tho  world  1— We  have  a  hit  of  swine’s  flesh 
barely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  which,  under  the 
Microscope,  is  plainly  seen  to  contain  seven  separate 
nests  of  Trichines  that 
look  like  so  many  mon¬ 
strous  serpents. — Tho  un¬ 
seen  world  all  around  us  is 
full  of  such  wonders.  The 
Microscope  opens  Up  tliis 
world  to  our  eyes  I  Tlio 
greater  the  power  of  tlie 
Instrument,  the  greater  is 
the  extent  of  the  world 
thus  revealed. 

For  the  special  benefit 
of  the  readers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  AgricuUurisi,  the  Edi¬ 
tors,  after  years  of  thought 
on  this  subject,  and  many 
experiments,  succeeded  in  having  an  excellent  Compound 
Microscope  of  quite  large  power,  constructed  by  automatic 
machinery,  which  makes  the  parts  far  more  perfectly,  and 


Fig.  4.  Microscope  condensed 
in  Walnut  Case  (8Mx4jjx3^ 
inches),  in  which  it  is  firmly 
held  for  carrying  or  keeping. 


at  far  less  cost  than  the  former  slow  hand¬ 
work. — It  has  also  combined  with  it  a  new, 
simple  Camera  Lnclda,  which  enables 
even  a  child  to  sketch  upon  paper  large  per¬ 
manent  pictures  of  objects  so  small  as  not  to 
he  visible  to  the  naked  eye — sneh  as  the  dust 
on  a  moth  or  butterfly  shows  like  feathers  or 
scales,  3  or  4  inches  across,  and  in  infinite  variety  o( 
form,  shape,  and  coloring ;  the  foot  of  a  fly,  flea,  etc.  ; 
the  tiny  and  nearly  or  quite  imperceptible  insects  that 
destroy  our  plants  and  clothing,  or  produce  diseases  in 
our  plants  and  animals ;  tho  pollen  of  flowers,  etc. — It 
enables  farmers,  gardeners,  and  fruit  growers  to  examine 
and  recognize  insects,  foul  seeds,  fungi,  etc.,  'etc.  It  is 
Useful  to  all  physicians.  Every  family  will  find  it  in¬ 
tensely  Interesting,  and  no  Scliool,  Public  or  Private, 
should  he  without  one.  (See  offer  below.) 

Price  $15  (or  $10  to  American  Agrieulturist  sub¬ 
scribers,  for  -whom  it  was  specially  designed). — J^"Thi3 
price  includes  tlie  Camera  Lucida,  tho  Walnut  Case  (flg, 
4)  packed  in  an  exterior  box,  so  that  it  will  go  safely 
anywhere  by  express ;  also  a  free  copy  of  Prof.  Phinn’s 
Book  on  the  Microscope,  some  glasses,  etc. — Carriage 
paid  by  recipients. 

Tho  whole  will  also  he  Presented  to  any  one  fur 
nishing  10  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
at  $1.50  a  year  each,  The  Teachers  or  Pupils  in 

every  school  not  already  supplied  should  at  once  make 
up  a  subscription  club,  and  secure  this  Microscope  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  Plenty  of  people  would  take  the  paper 
for  their  own  use,  when  by  so  doing  they  would  help  so 
valuable  an  enterprise. 

N.  B. — Any  one  desiring  the  above  Microscope  for  imme¬ 
diate  use,  or  as  a  present,  can  forward  $10  anrf  receive  it, 
and  deduct  the  $10//'om  the  subscription  money  if  he  after¬ 
wards  makes  up  a  Premium  Club  for  it,  as  above  offered. 
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STATEMENT 

OF 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


F.  S.  WIIfSTOK’,  President. 


'For  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1883. 

ASSETS . *101,148,248.25. 


.A.nnu.ity 

.A.ccou.nt. 

No. 

Ann.  Pay’ts. 

No. 

Ann.  Pay’ts. 

Annuities  in  force.  Tan.  1st,  1884.  45 

§19,200  91 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1884.  61 

$23,134  31 

Premium  Annuities . 

3i7i2  44 

Premium  Annuities . 

3.674  96 

Annuities  Issued .  7 

4t433  40 

Annuities  Terminated .  i 

537  48 

62 

$17,346  75 

62 

$27,346  75 

Insurance 

.A-cconnt. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1883.106,214 

$329,554,174 

Policies  in  force,  J an.  ist,  1 884 . 1 10,990 

$342,946,032 

Risks  Assumed . . . 

37,810,597 

Risks  Terminated .  6,755 

24,418,739 

117.745 

$367,364,771 

-i7i745 

$367,364,771 

Dr. 

Revenne 

TVcconnt. 

Cr. 

To  Balance  from  last  account . 

§92,782,986  08 

By  paid  Death  Claims . 

$5,095,795  00 

“  Premiums  received . 

13.457,928  44 

’*  “  Matured  Endowments . 

2,866,261  73 

"■  Interest  and  Rents . 

5,042,964  45 

Total  claims— 

$7,962,056  73 

“  “  Annuities . 

27,661  38 

“  “  Dividends . 

3.138, /gi  69 

“  “  Surrendered  Policies  and  Ad 

ditions . 

2.8'?t.i‘;o  71 

Total  paid  Policy-holders — 

$i3-959i36o  51 

*  Commissions,  (payment  of 

current  and  extinguishment 

of  future,) . 

886.126  90 

“  Premium  charged  off  on  Se 

curities  Purchased . 

405,472  22 

“  “  Taxes  and  Assessments . 

226,057  ^9 

“  Expenses . 

834.752  79 

“  “  Balance  to  New  Account. . . 

94,972,108  86 

$111,283,878  97 

^111,283,878  97 

Dr. 

Balance  Sheet. 

Cr. 

To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent . 

$95,571,877  00 

By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortgages  on 

“  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due . 

qo8,6^^  00 

Real  Estate . 

.$46,303,472  34 

“  Premiums  paid  in  advance . 

22.794  35 

“  United  States  and  other  Bonds. . 

2^,270,040  00 

Agents’  Balances . 

8,479  56 

“  Loans  on  Collaterals . 

15,037,910  00 

“  Surplus  and  Contingent  Guarantee 

“  Real  Estate . 

8,633.971  89 

Fund . 

4,636,462  34 

“  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 

panics  at  interest . 

3,403,249  63 

“  Interest  accrued . 

2^ 

“  Premiums  deferred,  quarterlyand 

semi  annual . 

I,O-5Q,220  68 

“  Premiums  in  transit,  principally 

for  December . 

140,786  48 

§101,148,248  25 

§101,148,248  25 

NOTE. — If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  over 

$12,000,000. 

From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  participating 
Policy  which  shall  be  in  force  at  its  anniversary  in  1884. 

THE  PREMIUM  RATES  CHARGED  FOR  INSURANCE  IN  THIS  COMPANY  WERE  REDUCED  IN  1879  ABOUT  15  PER  CENT 

ON  ORDINARY  LIFE  POLICIES. 

Assets . $101,148,248  25 

New  York,  January  18,  r884. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Fredericks.  Winston, 
Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
Henry  A.  Smythe, 
George  S.  Coe, 

John  E.  Develin, 
Seymour  L.  Husted, 
Oliver  H.  Palmer, 


Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C.  Holden. 
Hermann  C.  von  Post, 
George  C.  Richardson, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  F.  Babcock, 

F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 


Oliver  Harriman, 
Thomas  Dickson, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 
John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  H.  Andrews, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.  Baker, 
Benj.  B.  Sherman, 
Jos.  Thompson, 


Applications  of  Insurance  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Company, 

GENERAL  AGENTS. 


Dudley  Olcott, 

Anson  Stager, 

Frederic  Cromwell, 

JuLiEN  T.  Davies, 

Robert  Sewell, 

Wm.  Bayard  Cutting, 

S.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger, 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 
George  Bliss. 


or  to  any  of  its  Agents. 


H.  B.  MERRELL,  General  Agent  for  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  Address 
Merrell  &  Ferguson,  Detroit,  Mich.  „ 

O.  F.  BRESEE,  General  Agent  for  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  East  Tennessee, 
Interior  of  the  Carolinas,  Interior  of  Georgia,  Northern  and  Eastern  Florida,  and  the  Cities  of  Charleston, 
S.  C  ,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  Savannah,  Ga.  Address  O.  F.  Bresee  &  Sons,  American  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JOHN  W.  NICHOLA  General  Agent  for  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

FAYETTE  P.  BROVTO,  General  Agent  for  Vermont,  and  the  Counties  of  Dutchess,  Ulster,  Orange,  Putnam, 
Westchester,  Rockland,  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Broome.  Tioga,  and  Chemung,  in  State  of  New  York.Tonkers,  N.T. 

DERICK  L.  BOARDMAN,  General  Agent  for  Northern  and  Western  New  York.  Address  D.  L.  Boardman  & 
Son/l'rov,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  FORBES.  General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  „ 

BYRON  SHERMAN,  General  Agent  for  Missouri,  Kansas,  Western  Arkansas,  and  Interior  of  Texas,  300  Fourth 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  A.  HOPKINS,  General  Agent  for  Rhode  Island.  Address  Hopkins  &  Scott,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CHARLES  H.  RAYMOND,  General  Agent  for  New  York  City,  Long  Island,  and  Staten  Island,  141  Broadway. 
New  York. 

GEORGE  B.  RAYMOND,  General  Agent  for  New  Jersey,  711  Broad  Street,  Newark. 

C.  M.  GIGNOUX,  General  Agent  for  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

C.  G.  ATTWOOD,  General  Agent  lor  Massachusetts,  Company’s  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  P.  BATES,  General  Agent  for  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Address  Bates  &  Lambert,  Company’s  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  C.  LAWTON,  General  Agent  lor  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

W.  F.  ALLEN.  General  Agent  for  Cv,,oiado,  Utah,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  Territories,  Omaha,  Neb. 


GOOD  NEWS 

HLADIES! 

No-w’8  your  time  to  gret 
up  Orders  for  our  CELEBRA¬ 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 
secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 
KOSE  or  GOLD-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  away  to  the  party  sending  an  order 
for  $25.  This  Is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
30c.,  35.,  andtOc.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  60c. , 
and  verv  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  mstim- 
ported  .some  very  line  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  J'or  full  particulars. 

Address  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO. 

GIVEN  AWAY 

Ladies  canvassing  for  Tea  will 
do  well  to  send  for  our  Premiuia 
List.  We  have  premiums  for  or¬ 
ders  from  $5  to  $60.  including  Geld 
Band  Tea  Sets,  W aitham  Watches* 
etc.  We  send  thousands  of  these 
orders  every  year,  and  have  yet 
to  hear  of  any  dissatisfaction  fron^ 
those  receiving  them.  I  f  any  lady 
reader  of  this  paper  wishes  for  a 
beautiful  Gold  Band  Tea  Set,  they 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
send  us  a  postal  for  further  infor* 
—  mation. 


“DRINK  FAIR,  BETSEY,  WOTEVER  YOU  DO.” 

Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

TEA  CLUB  ORDERS. 

We  have  made  a  specialty  for  six  years  of  giving 
away  as  Premiums,  to  those  who  get  up  clubs  for  our 
goods.  Dinner  and  Tea  Sets,  Gold  Sand  Sets,  Silver- 
ware,  etc.  Teas  of  all  kinds,  from  30  to  75  cents  per 
pound.  We  do  a  very  large  Tea  and  Coffee  business, 
besides  sending  out  from  60  to  90  CLUB  ORDEBa 
each  day.  SILVER  -  PRATED  CASTERS  as 
Premiums  with  *5,  *7  and  *10  orders.  WHITE 
TEA  SETS  with  SIO  orders.  DECORATED  TEA 
SETS  with  *15.  GOLD  BAND  or  MOSS  ROSE 
SETS  of  44  pieces,  or  DINNER  SETS  of  106 
pieces  with  *20  orders,  and  a  Host  of  other  Prem* 
lums.  Send  us  postal  and  mention  this  paper,  and  we 
will  send  you  full  Price  and  Premium  List.  Freight 
charges  average  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  points  West. 

GREAT  LONDON  TEA  CO., 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(Englisli  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  Orte  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subsenhers  one  year.  . $4,  or  $1.33  each 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  SI. 25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year. . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year  —  . $7,  or  $  1 . 1  'f  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $  8  ,  or  $1.14  each. 

Fight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post>free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 

OEANGE  JUDD  00.,  751  Broadway,  N.  T. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  President. 


ADVERTISING  RATES, 


American  Agriculturist. 

Einxioiv. 

Ordinary  Page-';.  SI  .00  per  line  (  agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 25  per  line. 
Sec07id  'cover  Page— $1.. 50  ner  line. 

Pagenext  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  /’aa«— S2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  tliau  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  ntake  one  Rich. 

IJlUXIOrV. 

Ordhiary  Pages.  10  cents  her  line,  each  insertion. 

.Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cte.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion. 
S^No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

751  Broadway,  New  York, 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absohitely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  IthastAree 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


BAER  &  CO.,  DoAster.  lass. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLES 


THE  POPULAR  STEEDS  FOR 
BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE. 


CoWla  Tricjcles, 


For  General  Use  by  Uadies 
and  Gentlemen. 


Send  3c.  stamp  for  Illustrated 
36.page  Catalogue,  with  price-list 
ana  full  Information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
597  Washington  Street. 
Boston,  Mass.  . 


THE 


STANDARD 

I  SILK^ 


_  WORLD  1 

Full  assortment  of  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated 
.  EVKEKA  H9HTTING  SULK,  EMBROIDEK- 
IESFLOSSES,&c..forealehyallleadingdealers.  Sixty 
page  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET ,  with  rules  for  KM  IT- 
TLNG,  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET,  &  c.,  sent  for  6  cents 
instamps.  KURKKA  SII.K  CO.,  Boston,  Mass 

"VlSr  ANTED.-A  good  man  everywhere  to  handle  the  most 
VT  successful  washing  machine  In  the  market.  A  good 
chance  for  carpenters.  You  can  put  up  your  own  machines. 
Address,  with  stamp  for  circulars, 

MICHIGAN  WASHER  CO.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


The  World's  Eecognition  of  Merit. 

l«ondoii—i88x— Announcement. 

At  the  late  International  Meoioal  and  Sanitary  Ex- 
.  BiBiTiON,  the  World’s  most  competent  Judges  recognised 
their  unequalled  excellence  by  granting  the 

ONLY  “award  of  MERIT”  FOR  TRUSSES 

**TO  I.  B.  SBBIiBY,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A." 
(Over  Sixty-Eight  Competitors,)— confirming  their  high 
zavor  with  America’s  moat  distinguished  Surgepna. 

Xzruttion  Jtmoxi  vxoii  tbb  Royal  Collsoi  or  Sitroions 
Thomae  Bryant,  F.  B.  C.  S.,  Chrittopher  Heath,  F.  R,  C.  3., 
Thomat  Smith,  F.  R,  0.  3.,  John  Wood,  F.  R.  3.,  F.  R.  C.  3. 


SEELEY’S  HARD-RUBBER  TRUSSES. 


Pine  Steel  Springs, neatly  covered  with  highly-^polished  Hard 
.  Bubber.  Made  in  every  desirable  pattern,  with  Pads 
anatomically  constructed.  Light,  cool,  cleanly,  durable; 
unequalled  in  quality,  finish,  and  practical  construction. 
Unafiected  by  time,  use  or  climate ;  used  in  bathing, 
Always  Reliable.  Prices  reduced  to  meet 
the  popular  demands.  Sold  by  all  leading  Druggists  and 
’  Dealers  at  the  usual  price  of  common  Trusses. 

In  IHtUeult  or  COMPUGATEI.  GASES  address 
SEELEY’S  TRUSS  AND  BANDAGE 
1347  Ohsatnut  St.  ?rnT|in|  ieUllllClllTC5  74  Ksat  Straat, 
Philada.,  U.  S.  A.  5  td  I  Hu  LI  D  ll  IKI  Lli  1 3 1  London,  Eng. 

= Vnderthe  Patronage  of  the  World's  most  Eminent  Surgeoir 

The  Correct  and  Skillftil  Mechanical  Treatment  of 
Hernia  or  Rupture  a  Specialty. 

Seo  Gross’s  Sevised  Sdition  and  Agnew’s  Lato  Surgery. 

Rkvx&xncx: — Profs.  5.^  D.  Gross,  2).  Hayes  Agnew,  Willard 
Parker,  W.  H.  Paneoaet,  Dr.  Thos.  G.  Morton,  and.  others, 
Trade«]IIarfe^Caal:loi&  Notice!— From  fre¬ 
quent  complaints  of  inferior  imitations  having  been  supplied 
on  calls  for  ‘"Hard-Rubber  Trusses,"  we  beg  to  advise 
the  public  and  Trade,  that  the  distinguishing  words, 
‘*Hard-Rubber  Truss,"  was,  on  January  2d,  18^,  granted 
as  Trade-Mark,  to  our  ezctusive  use,  under  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3d,  1881.  All  “Hard-Rubber  Trusses"  sold,  not 
•Ramped,  “I.  B.  Seelst^  Warranted,"  are  infringements, 
Against  which  we  shall  pruteof  our  Custdmen  ViAde, 


MRS.  POTTS’  PATENT 

COLD  HANDLE 

SAD-IRONS 

ADVANTAG-ES.  '  ADYAISTTAG-ES. 

DETACHABLE  WALNUT  HANDLE. 

NO  HOLDER  OR  CLOTH  REQUIRED. 


DOUBLE 

POINTED. 

lEON 

BOTH  WAYS 

SHOWING  SET  OF  IRONS. 


THREE  IROXS,  OXE  HAXDLE  AXD  1  STAXD,  GROUXD  BY 
PATEXTED  MACHIXERY,  WITH  A  SUPERIOR  FIXISH, 
AXD  SLIGHTLY  COXVEX  SURFACE. 

MAKING  THEM 

IRON  EASIER  AND  BETTER 

THAN  AMY  OTHERS. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HAEBWARE  DEALEES. 


THE 


WASHER. 


KEYSTONE 

OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  all  perfect  satisfaction* 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Win  wash  Gleaner,  Easier,  and  with  Less  Injury  to 
Clothepthan  any  otier  in  the  World.  We  challenge 
any  manufacturer  to  produce  a  better  Washer. 

Every  Machine  Warranted  FIVE  Years, 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  The  only 
Washer  that  can  be  clamped  to  any  sized 
tub  like  a  Wringer.  Made  of  malleable 
iron.galvanized,  and  will  outlast  any  two  wooden 
machines.  Agents  wanted.  Exclusive  Terri-i 
tory.  Our  agents  all  over  the  country  are  making 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month.  Retail  price,  $7. 

Sample  to  agents,  $3.  Also  our  celebrated 

KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Circulars  Free,  Befer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  F.  F.  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 

MAHER  &  GROSfl’S  COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE. 

Contains  Pruning  blade,  Jackknife  blade,  and  Budding  or  Speying 
giygg  exact  size.  Probably  every  farmer,  gardener,  ana 
stock-man  has  often  thought  of  such  a  knife,  and  here  it  is. 
Blades  carefully  forged  from  razor  steel,  file-tested,  and 
replaced  free  if  soft  or  flawy.  Price, 
$1.00,  post-paid,  or  without  the  budding  blade, 
75  cents  ;  with  just  large'  and 
small  blades,  50  cents;  extra 
strong  2-blade,  for  hard  service, 
75  cents;  “Our  Best”  oil- 
tempered  Pruner.  $1.00  ;  Bud¬ 
ding  knife,  65  cents;  Pruning 
Shears,  fl.CO. 

Illustrated  List  free ;  also  our 
“  How  to  Use  a  Razor.” 

HAIlEBe  &  4,iRO!mi, 

4  Monore  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Send  for  Price  List  and  Circular 

— GF  .THE —  ••  •  - 

AUTOMATIC 

"^NO  TENSION” 

Noiseless  Sewing  Machine. 

IN  ADVANCE  OF  EVERY  OTHER. 
Most  Beautiful  and  Durable  Work 
UHEUUALLED  LIQETNESS  OP  EUNNINO 

AND  DOES  NOT  INJURE  HEALTH. 

.Willco;2& Gibbs  S.  M.  Co.,658Broadwa7,N.Y. 


Gould’S  Razor  Edge  Butchor  Knives 

ARE  REFINED,  SOEIDIFIED  AND  TEM- 
PEREU  BY  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  PROCESS. 

Every  Knife  is  warranted  to  give  full  and  complete  satis¬ 
faction,  or  the  money  paid  for  it  will  positively  be  refund¬ 
ed.  All  we  ask  is  a  fair  trial,  and  you  are  to  be  the  Judges. 
References,  testimonials  and  price  list  free.  A  sample 
Knife,  with  7-inch  blade,  sent  by  mall,  postage  paid,  for 
$1.00.  Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

J.  H.  GOUED,  Atwater.  Ohio. 

Send.  0c.  in  T*.  O.  Stamps  to 

EJlr  n  W  A  ■RTV  pkodcce  commis- 
•  05  Ui  VV  iiXlLj  sion  merchants, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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ly  stand  ye  idle  Six  Months  in  the 
year,  eating  up  in  winter  all  you  make  in 
summer,  and  saving  nothing  for  old  age,  or 
your  children  ? 

STOP!  CONSIDER! 

IT  WILL  PAT  YOU. 

Have  you  heard  of  DISSTOIV’S  Purchase 
of  4,000,000  Acres  of  upland,  in 

FLORIDA, 

the  country  in  which  you  can  raise  crops 

ALL  THE  YEAR? 

ITS  ORANGE  GROVES,  FISH  AND  GAME. 
READY  MARKETS  FOR  PRODUCE  AT  HIGH 
PRICES,  GENIAL  and  HEALTHY  CLIMATE, 
NO  FROST  IN  WINTER. 

NO  EXCESSIVE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER, 

NO  BLINDING  SNOW  STORMS, 

NO  WESTERN  BLIZZARDS, 

NO  GRASSHOPPERS. 

The  Kissimmee  Land  Co., 

OfTei-s  200,000  Acres  of  tUe  Choicest  of 
the  ahove  4,000,000  Acres  of  Up-I.and. 
at  the  low  price  of  $2.50  to  $10.00  per 
Acre.  Also  5-Acre  hots  in  Kissimmee  City 
at  $500  each. 

For  fall  information,  Address 
W.  T.  FORBFS,  Manager. 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  116  Page,  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application. 

McALLlCTER,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  T. 


ESTABLISHED  1864.  NO  PATENT  !  NO  PAY  I 

obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices^  Com¬ 
pounds,  Designs  and  Labels.  All  preli¬ 
minary  examinationt  as  to  patentability 
of  inventions  free.  Our“  Guide  forObtaln- 
Inp  Patents  ”  la  sent  free  everywhere. 
Address  LOUIS  BAGGEK  ii  CO**  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C* 


IlSTAULIsIIaU  IJ 

mfiiTS 


We  contimie  to 
act  as  solicitors  for 
patents,  caveats, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  for 
the  United  States,  and  to  obtain  pat¬ 
ents  in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries. 
Thirty-six  years’  practice.  No 
charge  for  examination  of  models  or  draw¬ 
ings.  Advice  by  mail  fr6^. 

Patents  obtained  through  us  aro  noticed  in 
the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  which  has 
the  largest  circulation,  and  is  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
world.  The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every 
patentee  understands. 

This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated  news¬ 
paper  is  published  WEEKLY  at  $3.20  a  year, 
and  is  admitted  to  he  the  best  paper  devoted 
to  science,  mechanics,  inventions,  engineering 
works,  and  other  departments  of  industriad 
progress,  published  in  any  country.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  10  cents.  Sold  by  all  news¬ 
dealers. 

_  Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

Handbook  about  patents  mailed  free. 


HERE  IS  A  LITTLE  OF  THE 

Money  Paid  to  Farmers 

WITHIN  THE  PAST  YEAR,  BY  THE 

TRAVSLERS’  IMRASCI!  (lOMPAM 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN., 
X'OXl.  X-iOiSlSDSiS  B'S’ 


ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  AND  DISABLING  INJURY. 


H.  M.  Claik, 

Stephen  Cobb, 

C.  E.  Cole, 

C.  W.  Richards, 

H.  L.  Goodshain, 

Albert  Kessler, 

W.  A.  Towner, 

D.  W.  Willgus, 

Wm.  Blackman, 

J.  W.  Owen, 

N.  G.  Stanley, 

J.  R.  McConnell, 

Aug.  Collins. 

T.  J.  McQuiddy, 
Ambrose  Lyall, 

Thomas  Dixon, 

F.  M.  McPheters, 

Henry  C.  Wilson, 
Warren  Ware, 

Aaron  Kiiowlton, 

Milton  Fox, 

W.  A.  Maynard, 

H.  S.  Chapman, 

Geo.  A.  Steadman, 

W.  J.  Cornell, 

Boniface  Reiger. 
Abraham  Mosteller, 
Alfred  Bums, 

G.  W.  Whitecroft, 

Wm.  Bradley,  . 

Edvv.  Hanifen,  • 

Only  Ten  Dollars 
Disabling  Injury. 
Office  at  Hartford. 


Ankle  sprained  by  slip. 

Crushed  in  hay-press. 

Wheel  ran  over  arm. 

Ran  pitchfork  in  arm. 

Struck  by  lightning:  killed. 

Tree  fell  on  hack,  killed. 

Hand  crushed  by  ice-box. 

Injured  by  fall. 

Thumb  bitten  by  hog. 

Struck  shoulder  on  log. 

Bruised  by  fall. 

Wrist  hurt  by  fall 
Cinders  in  eye. 

Gored  by  a  bull. 

Arm  and  ribs  hurt  by  fall. 

Thrown  from  horse,  sprained  wrist. 

Broke  finger. 

Cut  wrist  with  knife. 

Struck  foot  with  axe. 

Ankle  dislocated  by  fall. 

Knee  kicked  by  cow’. 

Leg  cut  by  axe. 

Thrown  from-sleigh.  - 
Stick  fell  on  arm. 

Thrown  from  horse. 

Hurt  by  horse,  etc. 

Lumber  fell  on  foot. 

Bull  gored  his  hand. 

Thrown  from  sleigh,  broke  shonlder-blade. 
Hip  hurt  by  fall. 

Thrown  from  team,  killed. 

a  Year  for  $1,000  in  Case  of  Death,  and  $5  per  week  for 
Apply  in  Person,  or  by  Letter  to  any  Agent,  or  the  Home 
No  Medical  Exarriination  Required. 


Chelsea,  Me., 

$  390.00 

”  ” 

60.00 

Hardwick,  Vt. 

52.86 

Kirby,  “ 

50.00 

Paw  let,  “ 

500.00 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y., 

1000.00 

Brewsters,  “ 

70.00 

Suspension  B’dge  “ 

160.00 

Meshoppen,  Pa., 

90.00 

Canton.  ” 

53.57 

Grissom’s  Ldg.,  Ky., 

100.00 

Lament,  Mo., 

91.43 

Sylvester,  Wis., 

100.00 

Hanford,  Cal., 

105.00 

Visalia,  “ 

135.00 

Eureka,  Nev., 

107.14 

Elko, 

120.00 

Red  Bluff.  Cal., 

200.00 

Pittston,  Me., 

95.71 

Essex.  Mass., 

80.00 

Lowell,  “ 

50.00 

Rutland,  “ 

100.00 

Sullivan,  N.  T., 

82.86 

Lenox,  “ 

112.86 

Woodbury,  “ 

190.00 

Cambria,  “ 

115.71 

E.  Vincent,  Pa., 

200.00 

Wilkesbarre,  “ 

120.00 

Springfield,  Ill., 

175.00 

Woburn,  Mass.., 

260.60 

Vanceljoro,  Me., 

1000.00 

MARVIN’S 

FIRE  &  BURGLAR  ^ 

SAFES 

HAVE  MANY  PATENTED 
IMPROVEMENTS 

NOT  FOUND  IN  OTHER  MAKES  THAT 
WILL  WELL  REPAY  AN 

INVESTIGATION 

BY  THOSE  WHO  DESIRE  TO  SECURE 

THE  BEST  SAFE. 

265  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

623  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA 


5-TON 


PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  ' 
AND  EXHAUSTIVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  OF  Superior  Gold 
Spectaclev,  Eye  Glasses 
and  Chains,  Microscopes,  Tele¬ 
scopes,  Magic  Lanterns,  Op¬ 
era  Glasses,  Barometers, 
Thermometers,  Drawing  In¬ 
struments,  “Ano  Kato”  (What  ; 
is  it  ?)  Free,  on  mention  of  this 
.  paper.  i 


■  MUSICAL 
OPTICAL 

J  ELECTRICAL,  MECHANICAL, &c.rn  rr 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  rnLC 
HARBACH  ORGANINA  CO.  Philada.Pa 


I 


IT  niUO  to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam- 
I  rflla  pics  free.  J.  M.  MITTEN  &  CO.,  • 

208  Superior  St.,  CuevkI/Anu,  Ohio. 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Benrinss,  Brass  JARt  BEAM; 
*10niES»  BE  PAYS  THE  FRElGHTo 
8oId  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  AU  sizes  as  low* 
For  free  book,  address 

?  JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BISQIUIIITON,  N.  T, 


Carriages,  Wagons  and  Machinery  Run 

Without  grease  or  oil.  No  occasion  to  take  off  the  wheels. 
A  stevedore’s  wharf -block,  with  graphite  bushing  in  sheave, 
ran  4  years  in  constant  use  hoisting  coal.  A  box  has  been 
run  on  a  fancy  on  a  cord  in  a  woolen  mill  for  last  2  months 
without  grease  or  oil,  6(X)  revolutions  a  minute,  and  10 
hours  a  day.  Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

GRAPHITE  LUBRICATING  CO.,  Jersey  CityJI .  J. 


LUMBER 


ANK 


LOG  BOOK. 

Nearly  a  Million  Sold.  Most  complete  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all  kinds  of 
Lumber,  Logs,  Planks,  Scantling:  cubical  contents  df 
square  and  round  Timber ;  hints  to  lumber  dealers  ;  wood 
measure ;  speed  of  circular  saws ;  care  of  saws :  cord-wood 
tables ;  felling  trees  ;  growth  of  trees  ;  land  measure  p 
wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  heading  bolts,  etc. 
Standard  book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Get  the  new  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Ask  your  book¬ 
seller  for  it.  Sent  post-paid  for  85  cents. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Box  288,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

B  J  ■  _  DOTOBK  OWN  STAMPING  for  Embroid- 
0  ERV,  with  our  STAMPING  PATTERNS  for' 

Kensington,  Arasene,  Outline,  Braid 
Work,  ki.  Easily  transferred  to  any  fabric  or  material  and 
can  be  used  a  hundred  times  over,  |  O  full  slKod' working  . 
Patterns  including  Flowers,  Corners,  Borders,  Scollops, 
Braid  Strips,  outHno  figures,  and  your  own  initial  letters 
for  handkerchiefs,  hat  bands,  Ac.,  with  Powder,  Pad  and  ,  . 
directions  for  working,  allfor  60  cents,  postpaid.  ^  . 

Book  of  lOO  designs  for  Embroidery.  Braiding  At.  25C. 

Our  Bobs,  ’’Manual  of  Needlework,”  Is  a  comploto  In*. 
Btructor  in  Kensington,  Arasene  and  another  branches  of. 
Embrolderyj  Knitting  Tattln,  Crocheting  Xaco  Making, 

&c.  35cems;Fanrfor  S I  .OO.  All  the  above  for  $1,00. 
Patten  Pub.  Ce.  47  Barclay  Street,  New  Yorlc. 
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THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES 


Some  of  the  large  and  “  First  Premium  ”  crops  grown  during  the  past  season,  where  the  Mapes  Manures  were  used.i 
Additional  strong  testimony  on  their  Lasting  Effects,  prevention  of  disease,  scab,  damage  by  worms,  etc.  Superior 
quality  of  crops  and  earlier  maturity,  particularly  of  Potatoes,  Tobacco,  etc. 


Theo.  P.  Baker,  President ; 


POTATOES— 240  bushels  per  acre  (20  acres);  355  (second  application);  385,  400,  450, 

473,  600  and  684  (on  less  than  one  acre). 

CORN— 2,038  bushels  (ears)  on  16  acres— cost  less  than  3Ji  cents  per  bushel;  100 
bushels  shelled  per  acre. 

OATS— 50,  60,  80  and  81  bushels  (very  heavy  weight)  per  acre. 

WHEAT — 45,  46, 48  bushels  per  acre. 

CABBAGES— 10,000  heads;  cauliflowers  181  and  199  barrels  per  acre. 

Also  large  yields  ot  Sweet  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Corn,  Beets,  Peas,  Early  TRUCK. 

The  following  Mapes  Manures  may  be  applied  to  lioed  crops  at  any  Uoeiiig  or  disturbance  of  the  soil.  They  are  fine,  dry,  in  excellent  mecUanical 
condition,  and  may  be  easily  applied  by  hand. 

SINGLE  BAG  (200  IbS.)  SOLD  AT  TON  (2000  IbS.)  BATE  TO  ENCOURAGE  EXPERIMENTS. 


ONIONS — 1,004  bushels  per  acre  (502  on  one-half  acre). 
ONION  SETS— 2,700  bushels  on  12  acres  (dry  season). 

N.  J.  Horticultural  Society. 

STRAWBERRIES — 6,000  quarts  per  acre, 

ASPARAGUS — 1.500  (2Jlbs.)  bunches  per  acre. 
TOBACCO — 1,800,  2,000,  2,550  lbs.  per  acre. 


Potato  Manure . 

.$50  00 

^  ton. 

$5  OO 

$  bag. 

Early  Vegetable  and  Truek  Manure. . 

$52  OO  f  ton. 

$5  20  «  bag 

Corn  Manure  . 

.  48  00 

4  80 

Grass  and  Grain  Spring  TTop-Bressing 

50  OO 

ii 

5  00 

Cauliflower  and  Cabbage  Man  lire  47  00 

4  70 

Eawn  'I'op-Dressing  (with  Plaster) . 

35  OO 

3  50 

ii 

'I’obacco  Manure  (“Conn.  Brand”).. 

.  52  00 

(b 

5  20 

a 

Potash  Bone  Pkospbate . . 

40  OO 

4  OO 

Fruit  and  Vine  Manure . 

.  37  00 

3  70 

$$ 

Amuioulated  Dissolved  Bone . 

32  OO 

3  20 

i6 

Onion  Manure . 

.  52  OO 

$6 

5  20 

Nitrogenized  Super-Pbospliate. . 

35  OO 

3  50 

Every  bag  of  the  above  Manures  is  ’plainly  branded,  besides  having  a  tag  attached,  upon  which  is  printed  the  Guaranteed  Analysis  and  pull  Directions  for  use,  so  that 
there  can  be  noconfusion  or  difficulty  in  their  proper  use,  even  when  several  different  brands  are  received  at  the  same  time. 

The  above  named  Pertilizei's  are  delivered  free  on  cars  or  boat  at  New  York  or  Newark,  N.  J.  Special  attention  paid  to  efl'ecting  low  freights. 

Terms,  net  cash.  Money  may  be  remitted  at  our  risk  by  bank  draft  on  New  York,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter.  No  discounts. 


No. 


I  Peruvian  Guano,  Pure  Bone,  Fish,  Chemicals,  and  Super-Phosphates,  from  $20  to  $70. 

.884,  page  30,  says No.  987  ^ 
grade  Super-phosphates,  and  at ' 


Prop.  S.  W.  Johnson,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station,  January,  1884,  page  30,  says :  No.  987,  Mapes’  liigli-grade  Super 

Thli vfint'a  ihnn  f1r\iihlo  nmiYimf.  fif  Rfiluhl.P.  ApJfi.  nans) i  1  v  fhmiH  in  iiitrij-oTHflp  Rnnpr-nlinanlmfpa  nnr]  nf  ^70  npr  fr»n  vrstiii?  mio  liAliiairiA  ic>  t-1%, 


per  ton  retail,  we  believe  is  the 

“  estimated 


pliospliate  contains  morethan  double  the  amount  of  Soluble  Pho^horic  Acid  usually  found  in  hi; 

Cheapest  source  of  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  in  our  Market.” 

In  same  Report,  page  32,  Prof.  Johnson  states;  “The  average  cost  of  Nitrogenous  Super-phosphates  (63  samples)  is  $41.42,  the  average 
value,”  $34.90,  and  the  average  difierence  between  costand  valuation  is  $6. .52  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  the  ten  samples  of  the  manures  and  fertilizers  sold  by  the  Mapes  Company  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  season  1883,  analyzed  and  “  valued”  by  Prof.  John¬ 
son  and  reported  in  full  in  the  Annual  Report,  1884,  was  $52.40  (selling  price)  and  the  average  “  estimated  value”  was $51.48,  making  the  average  difiference  between 
cost  and  “  valuation”  less  than  one  dollar  per  ton. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet,  containing  reports  from  farmers,  fruit  growers,  truckers,  etc.,  also  interesting  experiments.  Address, 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


|:i 


leters’  Eclectic 
iano  Instructor. 


OOMPIliXlD  BY  W.  C.  PETEBS, 

PRICE  $3.25. 

Among  the  great  and  successful  Piano  Methods  of  the 
day,  PETERS'  ECLEOTIO  has  always  held  an  honor¬ 
able  place.  The  sale  of  a  quarter  op  a  million  copies 
is  proof  tangible  of  its  worth,  and  of  the  favor  with 
which  it  is  regarded,  especially  in  a  large  number  of  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  in  which  it  has  long  been  used.  A 
practical,  well  graded  and  thorough  book  1 

Dobson’s  Universal 
Banjo  Instructor. 

BY  H.  C.  and  G.  O.  BOBSON. 

PRICE  $1.00 

The  Banjo  is  now  a  fashionable  instrument,  and  the 
best  ones  are  elegant  enough  to  go  anywhere.  A  good 
book,  destined  to  be  very  popular.  Contains  Elements, 
57  bright  Reels,  Jigs,  Hornpipes,  etc.,  and  22  Popular 
Songs,  such  as  “Old  Folks  at  Home,”  “Over  the  Gar¬ 
den  Wall,”  the  songs  of  Dave  Braham,  etc. 

Winner’s  Popular 
Ideal  Methods. 

For  Violin,  For  Guitar,  For  Plano, 

For  Cornet,  For  Flute,  For  Cab.  Organ, 
For  Clarionet,  For  Banjo,  For  Flageolet, 
For  Fife,  for  Accordeou,  for  Boeliiii  Flute. 
Price  of  each  book  75  cts. 
Immensely  popular  cheap  instructors,  with  brief  in¬ 
structive  course,  and  each  with  about  one  hundred  neatly 
arranged  popular  airs  for  practice. 

OLrBVER  l>lTSO]V  dk  €0.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  -  867  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


■  m  k  lELECTRlCAL.IVIECHANICAL.&.c.rnrr  W 

■  MAMMOTH  CATAbOGUE  rnLC  B 

■  HAKBACIl  ORGANINA  CO.Philada.Pa  ™ 


Mammoth  Cave 


EDMONSON  CO.,  KY. 

On  fionisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  Eighty-. 
five  Miles  from  LiOutsviUe. 


The  most  interesting  natural  curiosity  in  the  world  1  The 
largest  Cavern  known  1 

Cave  and  Hotel  open  all  the  year.  For  maps,  rates, 
routes,  and  other  Information  address 


W.  C.  COMSTOCK.,  Cave  City,  Ky. 


Greenhouses  to  rent  at  madison,  n.  j.— the 

Greenhouses  owned  by  the  estate  of  the  late  Francis  S. 
Lathrop.  Four  houses,  each  125  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide. 
Fully  stocked  and  in  first-class  order.  The  roses  from  these 
Greenhouses  are  well  known.  Rent,  $1,200  per  annum,  paya¬ 
ble  quarterly.  References  required.  Apply  to  Barker 
Gummere,  Jr.,  SDepeystei  St.,  New  York,  or  to  Mrs.  Fean- 
CIS  S.  Lathrop,  Madison,  N.  J. 


(.Continued  from  last  'month.) 

How  Watch  Cases  are  Made. 


Most  persons  have  an  ambition  to  carry 
a  gold  watch  case,  and  yet  few  people  know 
how  a  watch  case  is  made,  or  the  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quality  of  them.  In  a  Solid 
Gold  Watch  Case,  aside  from  the  neces¬ 
sary  thickness  for  engraving  and  polishing, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  metal  is  needed 
only  to  stiffen  and  hold  the  engraved  por¬ 
tions  in  place,  and  supply  strength.  The 
surplus  is  not  only  needless,  but  undesira¬ 
ble,  because  gold  is  a  soft  metal  and  cannot 
furnish  the  stifihess,  strength  and  elasticity 
necessary  to  make  the  case  permanently 
strong  and  close-fitting.  The  perfect  watch 
case  must  combine  gold  with  some  metal 
that  will  supply  that  in  which  the  gold  is 
deficient.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  James  Boss’ Gold  Watch  Case 
which  saves  the  ivaste  of  need- 
less  gold,  and  increases  the  solidity  and 
STRENGTH  of  the  Case,  and  at  the  same  time 
reduces  the  cost  one  half. 


Send  8  cent  st.'tmp  to  Keystone  Watch  Case  Factories,  Phlla* 
delphin,  Pa.,  for  handsome  Illustrated  Pamphlet  showing  hoir 
James  Boss*  and  Keystone  Watch  Cases  are  made. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Send.  Oc,  in  I*.  O.  Stamps  to 

Eo  n  lAT'A'D’n  RRGduce  coMMis- 
■  OS  Ui  VV  AXlJJj  SION  MERCHANTS, 


for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.Y.  City. 


SOLUBLE  PICIIMC  lillANO.; 


YEARUY  .SAIiES 

50,000  Tons. 


We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  lias  fully  sustained  its 
high  reputation.  For  Farm 
Crops  of  all  kinds,  Frnlt 
Trees,  Gardens,  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  has  no  superior. 

For  sale  by  our  agents 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain¬ 
ing  testimonials  and  direc-  , 
tions  forwarded  free. 


Glidden  &  Curtis, 

General  Sellinp  Agents, 

Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AGENT  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

SOLUBLE  PAdFIC  GUANO, 


H.  B.  GRIFFING,  79  Cortlandt  St. 


CRAZY  PATCHWORK; 


'  Send  to  the  YALE 
J  SILK  WORKS 

New  Haven,  Ct  (theoriginatorsoj  the  SilkPatchworkcraze) 
fora  dollar  package  of  beautiful  Silks  for  Patchwork,  6  packages  $5 
Embroidery  Silk,  assorted  colors  120c.  a  package,  6  packages  $1 


TIEAIJTIFUE  FLOWERS  and  PAEATABEE 
VEGETA  BEES  are  grown  only  from  good  reliable 


seeds.  Our  stock  is  entirely  new,  and  carefully  tested.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  PAGE  &  KELSEY,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


[Send  for  Price  List  and  Circular! 


AUTOMATIC  °Sewing  Machine. 


Most  Beautiful  and  Durable  Work. 

Willcoz  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  7, 


BOAT  ENGINES 


For  small  steam  launches.  Send  for  circular,  prices,  etc. 
OHAS.P.  WILLARD  &  CO..  282  Michigan  St.,  Chicago 


Important  to  Farmers. 


Money  to  he  saved  by  paying  only  ten  dollars  a  year  to  the 

GOMPINY  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN., 


TRIVELEIIS  INSURiNGE 


for  a  general  Accident  Policy,  guaranteeing  $1,000  in  case  of  Death,  and  $5  Weekly  Indemnity  in 
event  of  Disabling  Injury.  See  advertisement  in  March  issue  for  names  of  some  farmers  paid, 
and  amounts  received. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURISIO 


FOR  THE 


/~FAR/A*  <3ARDGN  •  Sr  -HOUSEHOLD-r 

AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AND  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  M  A  N  .''L-Washington.'' 


Volume  XLIII. — No.  4. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL,  1884. 


New  Series— No.  447. 


CoPYRieHT,  1884,  BT  Orange  Judd  Company. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  Second  Class  Matter. 
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Animal  Ailments . 148 

Apiary,  The . 151 

April  Days .  . *..145 

Barn,  Hillside  Cattle . ..*7..  156 

Berry  Patch,  The .  163 

Board  for  Squaring-Fields . *. .  162 

Boxes,  Transplanting . *..163 
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How  Tommy  Celebrated  the  First  of  April _  *..168 
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The  Young  Musician  .  *..170 

Our  Tame  Crow . 170 
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“Calf-Kill,’’  More  About . 153 

Cardoon,  What  is . *..165 
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Filberts,  The  Cultivation  of . 163 

Figs  in  California . 152 

Garden,  Kitchen  and  Market . 147 

Garden,  Flower  and  Lawn  . 147 

Grape  Vine,  Pruning  the . 163 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants .  147 

Hand-Light,  A  Useful  .  2*..  154 

Hints,  Helpful .  149 

Home,  The  Far-West  Pioneer .  8*..  158 


Household. 

Box  Window  Garden . *..166 

Home-made  Easel . 166 

A  Word  oil  Cooking .  166 

Table  Decorations . 2*.  .166 

Dead-Fall  for  Mice . *..167 

BoxClotlies  Hamper . 167 
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To  Catch  Window  Drip . *..167 

Care  of  the  Teeth . 167 

Toe  and  Heel  Bootjack . ;  — . *.  .167 
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Jack,  Wagon,  An  Improved . *..155 

Kale,  A  New  Curled  . *..164 

Batch  for  Barn  Door  on  Hinges . *.  .151 

Lightning  and  Lightning  Rods . 157 

Live  Slock  Notes . 146 

Louisiana  Purchase,  The .  152 

Manuring,  Heavy  in  the  Garden .  165 

Nests,  Good  for  Sitting  Hens . *..  153 

Orchard  and  Nursery .  146 

Peas,  The  Eatable-Podded..  . . . *..  152 

Pests,  Prairie . 458 

Plantain  and  Other  Weeds . 154 

Planting,  Row— Simple  Marker . *. .  163 

Poultry  House  in  Sections . 3*.. 150 

Poultry  Suggestions . 448 

Kaspberry,  A  New  Early— The  Hausell . *..164 

Rats,  To  Drive  Away . 151 

Road  Wash,  Saving  the . 152 

Roses.  How  Produced  Cheaply . *.  154 

Ruts,  Getting  Out  of  the . 155 

Seeds  and  Cions,  Volunteer  Distribution  of .  153 

Sheep,  Li  ncoln . *  •  149 

Slones,  Moving  Heavy .  -  *  •  •  153 

Strawberries  on  the  Farm . ^ . 155 

Swarming  and  How  to  Manage  It . 151 

Things  Early,  Have  Many  More .  162 

Tools,  Teach  the  Boys  to  Use . 153 

Truck,  Early,  in  Florida . 5*..  160 

Tubes,  Milking .  14® 

Tubes,  Potato  and  Seed  . 2*..  155 

Vegetables,  The  Shape  of— The  Parsnip . *.  165 
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Well  Windlass,  Improved . *•  162 

Work,  Farm,  for  the  Month . 146 

Yard,  Large  Poultry .  156 


See  another  Page  for 
NEW  PREMIUMS  for 
New  Subscribers. 


Canvassers  Wanted  Everywhere. 

Good  pay,  appropriate  and  lucrative  occupation 
for  ladies  as  well  as  men.  Profitable  work  for  the 
spring  months.  See  elsewhere  for  full  particulars. 


April  to  April. 

As  every  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
is  complete  in  itself,  new  subscriptions  can  begin 
with  any  issue.  Do  not  suppose  that  because 
three  months  of  this  year  are  gone  it  is  too  late  to 
subscribe  for  1884.  New  subscribers  can  begin 
with  this  April  issue  and  have  their  subscription 
continue  until  April  next  year.  There  is  no  better 
month  to  subscribe  for  a  farm  journal  than  the 
present,  when  spring  work  on  the  farm  is  com¬ 
mencing  and  nature  wakes  from  long  winter  repose. 


Our  Microscope. 

The  demand  for  our  new  Microscope,  of  which 
full  particulars  were  given  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  is  so  great,  our  friends  will 
have  to  bear  with  us  a  little  until  their  orders  are 
filled.  The  Microscope  will  be  sent  to  them  in  the 
order  in  which  their  applications  are  received.  If 
any  delay  occurs,  it  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  manufacturers  are  employing  every  means  to 
render  the  new  Microscope,  made  expressly  for  us, 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  See  elsewhere. 

Our  Book  Premiums. 

The  demand  for  the  four  valuable  books  offered 
by  us  last  month  as  Premiums  for  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  has  been  so 
great  that  we  have  decided  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  they  may  be  procured  for  thirty  days 
longer.  Farm  Conveniences,  Household  Con¬ 
veniences,  Barn  Plans,  and  Cottage  Houses  are, 
each  one  of  them,  worth  more  than  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price.  Any  one  of  these  books,  however,  will 
be  presented  free  at  our  office  to  the  sender  of  a 
new  subscription  with  $1.50  (his  own  if  it  be  new), 
or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents  extra 
for  postage. 

Do  not  be  Imposed  upon. 

We  last  month  gave  a  description  of  the  bogus 
Agricultural  papers,  which  thrive  by  lottery  and 
other  fraudulent  schemes.  The  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Washington  has  now  passed  a  hill, 
excluding  from  the  mails,  all  papers  advertising 
lottery  schemes.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  will 
deal  a  death-blow  to  the  bogus  agricultural  papers, 
which  steal  all  their  agricultural  matter  from  this 
periodical,  and  other  meritorious  journals,  like 
the  “  Country  Gentleman,”  for  example,  and  then 
make  use  of  the  mails  to  float  their  fraudulent 
schemes  among  farmers.  For  further  particulars, 
see  the  hack  part  of  this  number. 


Our  Advertising  Patronage. 

The  great  display  presented  by  our  advertising 
columns  during  the  past  period  of  depression  is  a 
marvel  to  other  journals.  The  secret  of  this  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  not  only  to  the  large  circulation  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  to  the  fact  that  we  ex¬ 
clude  from  our  columns  all  advertisements  of  a 
doubtful  character.  During  the  past  year  adver¬ 
tisements  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $50,000  have 
been  declined  because  we  could  not  safely  endorse 
the  advertisers.  The  very  day  on  which  we  write 
this  paragraph,  various  advertisements  amounting 
to  over  one  thousand  dollars  have  been  received  for 
insertion  in  this  April  issue  of  the  paper,  hut  have 
been  refused  because  not  of  an  unexceptionable 
character.  We  know  of  but  one  other  paper  which 
would  not  have  inserted  all  of  these  advertisements. 


GARDEN  AND 


April  is  a  busy  month  and  all  work  should  have 
been  thoroughly  planned  before  this.  Sow  early 
crops  only  so  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  properly 
prepared.  A  good  seed  bed  is  the  first  essential  in 
successful  grain  growing.  Make  the  soil  deep, 
rich  and  mellow.  Use  all  the  barn-yard  manure  to 
be  obtained  and  supplement  with  a  good  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  Too  many  farmers  starve  their 
crops  and  therefore  cry  poverty  themselves.  Sow 
only  the  best  varieties  of  grain.  Give  a  well-pre¬ 
pared  soil  a  chance  to  produce  the  best  of  the  best. 
Take  good  care  of  the  crops  after  they  are  sown. 
Keep  the  horse  cultivator  running,  and  kill  all 
weeds  in  hoed  crops  before  they  get  old  enough  to 
steal  the  costly  plant  food.  No  soil,  however  rich, 
has  any  room  for  thistles,  plantains,  or  other  plant 
pests.  Lead  the  work  instead  of  being  driven  by  it. 


Eiive  Stock  Notes. 

The  coat  is  now  changing  on  horses  and  cattle, 
and  carding  aids  in  shedding  the  hair.  Avoid 
medicines  as  a  rule.  Horses  hard  at  work  need  a 
plenty  of  dry,  wholesome  food.  Look  well  to  the 
feet  and  those  parts  upon  which  the  harness  may 
make  galls.  Keep  the  collars  clean,  and  close 
fitting  to  the  shoulders.  Garget  in  new-milch  cows 
may  be  prevented  by  frequently  drawing  away  the 
milk  from  the  udder.  Calves  are  easily  taught  to 
drink  from  the  pail.  Remove  them  from  the  cows 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Save  only  superior 
calves  from  the  best  cows  to  build  up  the  herd. 
Ewes  with  lambs  need  abundant  feed  or  else  they 
and  their  young  will  suffer.  If  ticks  become 
troublesome  use  a  dip  of  tobacco  water.  The  pig 
is  a  machine  for  converting  house  wastes  and  corn 
into  pork.  Keep  this  fact  always  in  the  mind. 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Crarden. 

Planting  is  the  important  work  of  the  month.  A 
horticultural  friend  declares  that  trees  are  not  to 
be  “  set,”  that  posts  are  set,  but  trees  should  be 
“plauted.”  Orchard  planting  will  be  an  import¬ 
ant  work,  and  the  manner  of  doing  it  will  influence 
the  future  well-being  of  the  orchard.  A  nursery 
tree  when  taken  up  is  deprived  of  half  or  more  of 
its  roots.  If  it  is  planted  with  all  of  its  top,  each 
bud  upon  every  branch  will  make  a  demand  for 
food,  which  the  roots  cannot  meet.  The  growth 
will  be  a  poor,  starved  one,  and  the  orchard  will 
make  a  bad  beginning.  Nurserymen  do  not  pre¬ 
pare  the  trees  lor  planting;  they  know  that  the  in¬ 
experienced  buyer  will  judge  of  the  trees  by  the 
size  of  the  top.  It  is  important  that  each  branch  be 
cut  back  to  diminish  the  demand  upon  the  roots. 

Grafting  should  he  finished.  A  good  fruit  tree 
occupies  no  more  room  than  a  bad  one.  Insects 
demand  attention.  So  soon  as  there  is  food  insects 
will  be  ready  to  eatit.  Watch  for  the  first  “  tents” 
of  the  caterpillar  and  remove  them  while  small. 

Cuttings  of  shrubs,  grape  vines,  etc.,  should  be 
set  out  early.  A  mulch  over  the  surface  of  the  soil 
before  dry  weather  comes  will  greatly  help  them. 

If  berries  are  to  be  shipped  ascertain  what 
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baskets  are  most  popular  in  the  market,  and  use 
that  kind.  Have  all  crates  plainly  marked. 


Eitclten  a.ud  Market  4j»ar<leii. 

Success  in  the  garden  largely  depends  upon  hav¬ 
ing  good  seeds  and  sowing  them  at  the  right  time. 
Do  not  depend  upon  seeds  of  doubtful  vitality,  but 
test  them  beforehand.  Count  out  twenty  seeds 
and  sow  them  in  a  cup  or  other  vessel  of  soil,  and 
note  what  share  comes  up.  The  seeds  of  tender 
vegetables  should  not  be  sown  until  the  proper  time 
to  plant  corn.  In  raising  vegetables  for  market 
sow  those  kinds  that  are  popular  in  the  locality. 

Plants  in  hot-beds  should  be  hardened  off  grad¬ 
ually  to  prepare  them  for  the  open  air.  Hot-beds 
at  this  season  need  close  attention.  If  the  sashes 
are  left  closed  a  short  time,  the  hot  sun  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  plants  and  undo  the  work  of  weeks.  In 
sowing  seeds  success  often  depends  upon  bringing 
the  soil  in  close  contact  with  them.  Some  gardeners 
tread  down  the  soil  over  the  seeds  with  the  feet. 

Asparagus  is  a  crop  well  suited  to  farmers.  It  is 
always  in  demand  and  the  market  rarely  over¬ 
stocked.  If  not  sold  at  once  it  will  keep  several 
days.  Sow  seeds  to  raise  plants  with  which  to  set 
out  a  field  next  year.  Prepare  the  soil  as  fora  root 
crop,  mark  out  drills  fifteen  inches  apart  and  sow 
the  seeds  rather  thinly,  covering  an  inch  deep. 
When  well  up  keep  clean  by  use  of  the  hoe  and 
thin  with  the  hoe,  leaving  the  plants  as  far  apart  as 
the  width  of  its  blade.  If  they  have  good  soil  and 
good  cultivation  the  plants  will,  in  one  season, 
grow  large  enough  to  set  out  the  next  spring. 

Flower  Earden.  and  F>a.wn. 

The  lawn  should  be  cleared  of  leaves,  sticks  and 
other  rnbbish  by  the  use  of  a  rake  or  a  stiff  stable 
broom.  Artificial  fertilizers  are  preferable  to  sta¬ 
ble  manure,  unless  that  is  so  well  decomposed  that 
all  weed-seeds  are  killed.  A  hundred  pounds  each 
to  the  acre,  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  some  good  su¬ 
perphosphate,  make  an  excellent  dressing  for  lawns. 

The  decoration  of  small  lawns  in  village  and  city 
front  yards  is  more  effective  with  a  single  bold 
clump  than  to  cut  it  up  with  small  flower  beds.  A 
group  of  castor-oil  plants,  or  if  the  place  is  small,  a 
single  one,  is  very  showy  ;  a  clump  of  cannas  sur¬ 
rounded  by  gladioluses  is  also  effective.  Where 
flowers  are  grown  to  be  seen  in  the  bed,  one  does 
not  like  to  cut  them.  Have  a  separate  bed  to  sup¬ 
ply  cut  flowers  in  plenty  to  which  all  who  wish 
flowers  can  go  without  asking  permission. 

After  herbaceous  perennials  have  been  three  or 
four  years  in  one  place  they  need  to  be  taken  up, 
divided,  and  re-planted  in  fresh  soil.  This  should 
he  done  very  early.  Coleuses,  geraniums,  and 
other  bedding  plants  should  not  be  planted  out  un¬ 
til  the  soil  is  warmed,  and  it  should  be  well  en¬ 
riched.  If  there  are  no  woody  climbers  upon  the 
porch  or  veranda,  such  as  honeysuckles,  etc.,  plant 
some  this  spring.  Annual  climbers— morning  glo¬ 
ries,  cypress  vine,  thunbergia,  canary-bird  flower, 
etc. — are  useful  to  hide  unsightly  fences,  etc. 
Sow  the  seeds  when  the  soil  is  warm  and  dry. 


Cireeii-house  ^.ntl  Window  Flnnts. 

The  increasing  heat  of  the  sun  makes  ventilation 
necessary,  and  the  demand  for  water  must  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Plants  that  are  to  go  into  the  border  must 
be  hardened  off  by  gradual  exposure.  Insects  wHl 
rapidly  increase  and  frequent  attention  will  be 
needed.  Hyacinths,  tulipis,  etc.,  that  have  bloomed 
may  be  turned  out  into  a  reserve  bed,  and  will  give 
flowers  useful  for  cutting  in  future  years.  Shad¬ 
ing  will  soon  be  needed.  Small  green-houses  and 
windows  may  be  shaded  by  a  curtain  of  sheeting. 
Large  green-houses  are  most  conveniently  shaded 
with  common  lime  white-wash,  made  rather  thin. 
This  is  spattered  upon  the  glass  with  the  brush, 
thinly  at  first,  increasing  the  spattering  weekly, 
as  the  sun  gets  hotter  and  more  protection  is  need¬ 
ed.  Seeds  of  balsams,  asters,  and  many  others, 
may  be  sown  in  boxes  in  the  window.  Gladiolus 
bulbs  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry. 
Make  plantings  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so. 


An  Above-Ground  Cellar  of  Wood. 

In  Januai-y,  page  11,  Mr.  Rexford  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended  building  cellars  above  ground,  and  not 
under  the  dwelling,  as  is  the  nearly  universal 
custom,  and  he  gave  some  good  reasons.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  call  for  suggestions,  plans  and  esti¬ 
mates,  Mr.  Fred.  Grundy,  Morrisonville,  111.,  sends 
us  a  sketch  and  description  of  one  made  of  wood, 
which  he  says  answers  its  purpose  fully  as  well  as 
one  made  of  brick;  that  nothing  has  ever  frozen  in 
it,  and  that  once  when  the  thermometer  marked 
thirty-nine  below  zero  outside,  the  one  inside  indi¬ 
cated  thirty-four  above,  and  a  lighted  lamp  raised 
it  to  forty  degrees  in  an  hour.  Its  floor  is  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  kitchen,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  enclosed  passage,  twelve  feet 
long,  lighted  with  a  small  window  on  one  side  and 
a  large  pane  of  glass  in  the  door  on  the  opposite 
side. — The  foundation  is  two  walls  a  single  brick 
thick,  extending  eighteen  inches  into  the  gronnd, 
with  a  space  between  of  one  foot  filled  with  well 
packed  clay.  On  these  walls  sills  made  of  two 
planks  eighteen  inches  wide  spiked  together,  are 
laid  in  cement,  making  them  rat  and  mouse  proof. 
The  above-ground  walls,  eighteen  inches  thick, 
are  formed  with  studding  of  planks  two  inches 
thick  and  sixteen  inches  wide,  covered  on  the  in¬ 
side  with  planed  inch-thick  boards,  and  the  same 
on  the  outside  battened.  The  outer  boards, 
standing  upright,  will  need  one  or  more  horizontal 
pieces  for  nailing  them  to,  or  they  would  be 
spread  by  the  packing  material,  if  only  nailed  to 
the  sills  and  plates.  The  space  is  filled  with  dry 
sawdust,  which  needs  to  be  well  stowed  or  it  will 
settle  and  leave  a  blank  space  at  the  top.  The 
ceiling  is  of  inch  boards  nailed  to  two  by  six  inch 
tie-beams  or  joists,  covered  with  full  two  feet 
thickness  of  dry  saw-dust.  The  roof  is  of  boards, 
sheathed  tightly  and  covered  with  rubber  roofing 
held  down  with  battens.  Any  material  desired  can 
be  used  for  the  roof;  shingles,  or  better  still,  tin  or 
galvanized  iron  is  preferable  to  rubber  or  tarred 
paper,  unless  well  protected  with  a  gravel  or  abes- 
tos  covering,  as  a  low  roof  is  subject  to  fire  from 
sparks.  The  building  is  lighted  by  one  double 
sash  window,  fitted  with  a  sliding  shutter  inside. 
It  has  only  one  door,  which  opens  into  the  pas¬ 


sage.  In  the  ground-plan,  fig.  2 :  a  is  the  door  ; 
5,  window  ;  c,  passage.  A  ventilator  in  the  center 
of  the  roof  can  be  opened  or  closed  from  the  in¬ 
side.  Two  grape-vines  trained  to  cover  the  east 
and  west  sides  aid  in  keeping  the  walls  cool  in 
summer.  A  well  grown  and  closely  trimmed  bar¬ 
berry  hedge,  twelve  feet  from  the  building,  on  the 
north  and  west  sides,  is  a  valuable  feature,  as  it 
causes  the  snow  to  bank  high  against  the  building 
and  act  as  a  blanket  during  the  severe  weather 
which  usually  follows  a  snow-storm.  The  cellar 
is  kept  clean  and  wholesome  and  used  as  a  dairy  as 
well  as  a  cellar,  winter  and  summer.  The  size  and 
hight  may  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  owner. 
Of  course  the  passage  -way  may  be  twelve  feet  as 


stated,  or  longer  or  shorter,  allowing  only  length 
enough  for  the  outside  door.  If  such  a  cellar  be 
used  for  a  dairy  room  it  is  important  to  have  an 
apartment  with  a  perfectly  tight  division  wall,  as 
butter,  and  milk  are  very  susceptible  to  odors  from 
roots  and  vegetables.  For  a  large  vegetable  and 
root  or  fruit  cellar  an  outside  double  door  opening 


Fig.  2. — GBOIJND  PLAN  OP  CELLAR. 

directly  into  the  cellar,  will  save  much  labor  in 
carrying  these  articles  around  through  the  passage¬ 
way.  The  window  might  be  constructed  suflB- 
ciently  large  to  admit  of  passing  them  through. 


Some  Vegetables  not  Generally  Grown. 

Potato  Onions. — Those  who  wish  early  onions, 
can  have  them  sooner  from  these  than  from  sets. 
The  seedsmen  sell  the  bulbs,  which  soon  grow  into 
large  ones.  The  Top  Onions  behave  in  the  same 
manner,  but  we  have  not  had  so  much  experience 
with  these.  We  find  the  Potato  Onions  very  use¬ 
ful  in  the  family  garden,  Try  some  of  them. 

Salsify  is  not  generally  grown,  at  least  not  in 
farmers’  gardens.  It  is  as  easily  managed  as 
parsnip  or  other  roots.  The  root  is  rarely  more 
than  an  inch  through  at  the  larger  end.  By 
giving  it  a  rich  soil  and  thinning  to  five  or  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  the  size  may  be  increased. 
This  is  often  called  “  Oyster  Plant,”  or  “  Yegetable 
Oyster.”  A  soup  made  from  it  has  somewhat  the 
flavor  of  oyster  soup.  It  may  be  cut  into  inches  and 
stewed,  or  boiled  tender,  dipped  in  batter  and  fried. 


Parsley  is  in  demand  not  only  for  flavoring,  but 
for  ornamenting  or  garnishing  dishes;  the  leaves 
of  the  finer  kinds  being  really  beautiful.  The 
seeds  are  very  slow  in  starting — often  remaining 
several  weeks  in  the  ground,  and  when  transplanted 
are  slow  in  recovering.  Thin  seedlings  or  trans¬ 
plant  to  eight  inches  apart.  Provide  enough  plants 
to  allow  some  to  be  kept  in  a  box,  to  afford  leaves 
during  the  winter.  In  sowing  seeds  of  winter  cab¬ 
bages,  do  not  forget  to  try  some  of  the  Savoys, 
recommended  last  month,  page  101.  Brussells 
Sprouts,  another  variety  of  the  cabbage,  with  small 
heads  along  the  whole  length  of  a  tall  “  stump”  or 
stalk  is  as  easily  raised  as  common  cabbages. 
This  is  seldom  raised  in  the  market  gardens. 


Fig.  1. — EXTERIOR  OP  AN  ABOVE-GROUND  CELLAR. 


Sweet  Herbs  will  be  in  demand  next  winter, 
and  should  be  provided  now.  The  usual  kinds  are : 

Sage,  thyme,  summer  savory,  and  sweet 
marjoram,  to  which  may  be  added  tar¬ 
ragon,  basil,  and  spearmint.  The  first 
three  named  above  should  be  sown  in 
a  seed  bed,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
settled  and  the  plants  kept  free  of 
weeds,  and  well  cultivated  until  June 
or  July,  when  they  may  follow  some 
earlier  crop.  The  plants  may  be  set  a 
foot  apart  each  way.  Sweet  Marjoram 
does  best  if  sown  where  it  is  to  grow. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  rows  a  foot  apart, 
and  then  thin  to  the  same  distance  in 
the  row.  Tarragon  is  a  hardy  peren¬ 
nial  with  a  pleasant  flavor,  and  is  used 
in  salads  and  pickles.  The  roots  may 
be  bought  rf  the  seedsmen.  Mint,  or 
spearmint,  is  much  in  demand  in 
spring  for  the  “mint  sauce,”  to  ac¬ 
company  spring  lamb,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  flavoring  for  soups.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  division  of  the  roots,  which 
are  naturalized  in  many  places.  Basil 
is  raised  from  the  seeds  like  sage,  etc. 
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An  Old  Dwelling  Improved. 

Mr.  Jas.  H.  Rogers  sends  us  a  rough  draft  of  his 
dwelling  as  it  was  and  is  now,  and  writes;  “The 
old  roof  needed  re-shingling,  and  while  doing  this 


Fig.  1. — THE  OLD  HOUSE. 

it  was  projected  over  the  sides  and  ends,  and  a  sim¬ 
ple  cornice  added  at  small  cost.  The  other  changes 
are  two  windows  in  the  gable  instead  of  one ;  a 
small  porch  added  in  front,  and  a  bay  window  with 
glass  panels  (not  shown),  was  placed  in  the  back 


dough  with  hot  milk,  feeding  it  sparingly.  I  have 
before  now  advised  those  keeping  poultry  to  raise 
a  crop  of  mangels  as  vegetable  food  for  laying  hens 
in  winter.  Failing  to  raise  a  crop  myself  the  past 
season,  and  not  being  able  to  find  any,  I  procured  a 
quantity  of  cow-horn  turnips,  hoping  they  would 
take  the  place  of  the  mangles,  but  they  do  not  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  and  I  still  say,  for  a  winter  green-food 
for  fowls,  nothing  equals  the  beets.  They  keep 
well,  and  when  cut  open  and  placed  in  the  feed 
boxes,  the  fowls  will  pick  greedily  at  them  as  long 
as  they  last.  If  fowls  do  not  have  access  to  hay  in 
the  winter,  it  should  not  be  given  to  them  whole 
and  dry,  for  if  eaten  in  quantities  it  will  obstruct  the 
free  passage  of  food  through  the  crop,  and  they  will 
become  crop-bound.  The  early  clippings  of  the 
lawn  should  be  saved,  and  steamed  with  hot  water, 
which  will  make  it  very  good  for  fowls,  and  quite 
digestible.  H.  C.  B. 


Fig.  3. — AFTER  THE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

wing,  which  changed  the  dismal  and  cheerless  sit¬ 
ting  or  family  room,  into  the  most  pleasant  room 
in  the  house,  and  greatly  improved  the  exterior. 


Practical  Poultry  Suggestions. 

Many  suggestions  for  the  care  and  management 
of  poultry  intended  as  helps  to  beginners,  are  liable 
to  mislead  those  with  little  experience,  who  should 
be  cautious  in  trying  aU  new  methods  presented. 
When  recommended  to  use  strong  mixtures,  like 
oil  of  sassafras,  turpentine,  kerosene,  etc.,  on  the 
chickens  to  kill  the  lice,  avoid  doing  so  unless  de¬ 
siring  to  kill  the  chickens  as  well.  Sprinkling  sul¬ 
phur  freely  about  their  coops,  and  on  their  bodies, 
is  a  milder  and  quite  as  effective  remedy.  The 
best  possible  plan  is  not  to  allow  lice  to  get  a  start, 
by  keeping  the  premises  thoroughly  clean,  and  the 
buildings  well  white-washed.  I  have  read  that  at 
the  time  parsley  is  abundant  in  the  garden,  it 
should  be  given  to  the  fowls  as  a  green  food.  It 
is  not  well,  however,  for  it  is  likely  to  cause  a 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  dropping  of  soft- 
shelled  eggs  under  the  roosts.  Allow  the  fowls  ac¬ 
cess  to  tender  grass  a  few  minutes  in  each  day,  and 
give  the  parsley  to  the  pig.  Another  suggestion  is, 
to  scatter  air-slaked  lime  freely  about  the  houses 
as  an  absorbent,  and  a  deodorizer.  But  the  contin¬ 
ual  motion  of  the  fowls  keeps  the  air  filled  with 
the  choking  lime  dust,  and  soon  causes  injurious  ir¬ 
ritation  in  the  air  passages.  Piaster,  or  a  shovelful 
of  dry  soil  thrown  on  the  roost  board,  is  better 
than  lime.  When  fowls  have  a  cold,  it  is  better  to 
use  a  little  care  in  feeding  for  a  few  days,  than  to 
dose  heavily  with  pills,  red  pepper,  etc.,  etc.,  as 
some  recommend.  A  cold  or  roup  shows  itself  in 
different  ways,  by  coughing  or  sneezing,  and  by 
swelled  faces,  watery  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  the 
worst  form  is  canker  in  the  mouth.  A  simple  cold 
can  be  easily  managed  and  cured  in  a  few  days,  by 
giving  small  quantities  of  sulphur  in  their  warm 
dough,  with  a  light  sprinkling  of  red  pepper  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  warm  water  to  drink.  Castor  oil,  ap- 
plied  by  pouring  it  down  the  throat  from  a  small¬ 
necked  bottle,  is  particularly  good.  In  cases  of 
canker,  which  is  the  worst  form  of  cold  or  roup, 
more  care  is  necessary.  The  diseased  fowl  must 
be  immediately  removed  from  the  well  ones,  and 
pure  water  provided  for  them  in  clean  dishes,  in 
which  a  small  piece  of  copperas  may  be  dropped 
occasionally.  Feed  no  hard  grain,  and  mix  the 


The  Drag. 

Wherever  introduced  the  drag  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  roller.  In  almost  every  way  it  does  better 
work.  If  the  ground  is  uneven  the  roller  will  not 
smooth  it;  the  drag  will.  If  the  clods  are  hard 
and  dry,  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  loose,  the 
roller  will  often  simpl3-  push  them  down  without 
crushing  them  ;  the  drag  grinds  them  fine.  If  the 
lumps  are  wet,  the  roller  will  be  likely  to  press 
them  into  a  solid  mass,  and  while  the  drag  will 
often  tear  them  to  pieces,  leaves  them  loose  to  be 
dried  by  the  sun  and  air.  Figure  1  is  the  best  form 
of  drag,  made  of  oak  planks  two  inches  thick,  and 
about  a  foot  or  fourteen  iqches  wide.  If  for  four 
horses,  the  planks  can  be  about  twenty  feet  long ; 
if  for  only  two  horses,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long. 
These  are  bolted  firmly  together,  over-lapping 
about  two  inches,  as  shown.  About  two  feet  from 
each  end  of  the  front  plank,  a  strap  clevis  is  fixed 
to  receive  the  double-trees,  and  a  team  is  hitched 
to  each,  the  driver  standing  on  the  drag  behind. 
If  the  driver’s  weight  is  not  enough,  stones  or  logs 
may  be  added.  For  a  two-horse  drag,  a  hole  is 
bored  in  the  front  plank  about  two  feet  on  each 


Fig.  1.— A  PLANK  DRAG. 

side  of  its  center,  and  a  chain  is  then  passed 
through  these  holes,  connected  with  a  clevis 
in  front,  to  which  the  double-tree  is  attached. 

Figure  3  shows  another  form,  made  of  two  logs, 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  long.  Three  cross-pieces  are  let  into  the  logs, 
and  pinned  or  bolted  to  hold  them  about  one 
foot  apart.  A  stout  iron  rod  with  hook  in  front 
for  the  double-tree,  and  a  screw  nut  in  the  rear, 
fits  a  hole  bored  about  two  feet  from  each  end  of 


Fig.  3. — A  LOG  DRAG. 

the  front  log.  This  drag  does  not  do  quite  so 
good  work  as  the  plank  one,  as  there  are  no  sharp 
edges  to  cut  the  clods,  and  it  is  more  unwieldy ; 
but  it  is  quickly  constracted  from  material  al¬ 
ways  at  hand,  and  for  this  reason  is  often  made 
in  preference  to  the  other. 


Milking  Tubes. 

An  unusual  number  of  inquiries  about  milking 
tubes  have  been  received  recently.  Several  years 
ago  they  were  brought  before  the  public,  by  a  man 
who  had  some  notoriety  as  a  practical  farmer  and 
stock  breeder,  with  a  great  flourish  as  convenient, 
practical  and  useful  in  any  herd,  and  not  injurious. 
No  doubt  at  first  he  may  have  been  honest  about 


it,  but  he  really  tested  only  one  or  two  of  his  own 
cows,  and  the  only  one  we  saw  thus  used  had  her 
udder  ruined.  Still  the  boom  went  on  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  of  this  journal,  and  other  editors,  who 
took  care  to  let  their  readers  know  what  the  matter 
was  as  soon  as  they  learned  it  themselves.  A  dozen 
different  forms  were  made,  and  some  were  patent¬ 
ed,  but  all  were  worthless  except  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  surgeon,  and  then  in  case  of  obstructions. 

At  times  the  insertion  of  a  tube  into  the  teat  of 
the  cow  will  empty  the  quarter  rapidly  of  the  mUk, 
without  harm  to  the  cow.  But  there  is  one  danger 
always  present :  on  withdrawing  the  tube  a  bubble 
of  air  is  very  likely  to  escape  from  it  into  the  udder, 
and  there  being  no  provision  for  absorbing  of  air 
thus  introduced,  it  acts  like  any  other  foreign  sub¬ 
stance,  and  produces  inflammation — garget,  often 
most  intense.  All  the  efforts  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  air  bubbles  by  bending  the  tubes,  by  attach¬ 
ing  rubber  tubes,  and  various  other  contrivances 
were  in  vain.  Hundreds  of  cows  had  the  garget 
and  lost  one  or  more  quarters.  Our  advice  given 
then  and  repeated  now  is,  let  milking  tubes  alone. 
They  are  no  longer  on  sale  that  we  know  of,  and 
ought  not  to  be.  It  is  important  for  a  physician  or 
surgeon  to  be  able  to  draw  off  milk  without  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  teat  or  udder,  but  other  people 
better  be  content  to  follow  the  old  way  in  milking. 


Animal  Ailments. 

PROP.  D.  D.  SLADE,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITT. 

An  Impoverished  Calf. — “  A.  A.  IF.”  writes 
from  Slocumville,  R.  I. :  “I  have  a  calf  drop¬ 
ped  last  August,  weaned  and  turned  out  to  grass 
in  September,  and  cropped  as  well  as  any  animal ; 
eats  any  kind  of  fodder  or  grain,  has  some  oil-meal 
every  day,  but  is  poor  as  a  crow.  Has  a  good  ap¬ 
petite,  is  not  lousy  I  think;  still  1  have  treated  her 
for  lice.  What  can  I  do  to  make  her  lay  on  some 
flesh  ?” — It  is  hardly  possible  that  lice  are  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  affect  the  health  and  escape  even  the 
most  superficial  examination.  Parasites  of  every 
description  abound  more  especially  on  animals  re¬ 
duced  in  health  and  strength,  and  suffering  from 
poverty  and  neglect.  Under  such  circumstances 
lice  are  the  effect,  not  the  cause.  Strict  cleanli¬ 
ness,  warm,  dry,  sunny  well-ventilated  quarters, 
thorough  rubbing  and  brushing  of  the  skin  daily  to 
stimulate  the  circulation,  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  are  necessary  factors  in  bringing  about 
a  better  condition.  Hasty  pudding  and  milk  given 
warm  twice  a  day  is  a  nourisbing  food.  Sweet 
clover  hay,  or  good  rowen,  with  a  few  carrots  cut 
fine,  are  essential. — The  animal  in  question  needs 
a  change  of  diet,  and  whatever  this  may  be,  if  ap¬ 
propriate  and  sufficient,  with  attention  to  the  other 
points  described,  will  soon  result  satisfactorily. 

Distemper  in  Dogs. — “C.  M.  IF.,”  StarCity,Ind., 
writes  :  “  What  is  good  to  give  my  dog,  and  what 
disease  has  he  ?  He  seems  to  be  always  chilled, 
and  matter  fills  his  eyes  ;  breath  very  bad  ;  breath¬ 
ing  very  heavy.  I  think  he  has  distemper.” — 
These  are  among  the  common  symptoms  of  canine 
distemper,  and  our  correspondent  is  probably  right 
in  his  diagnosis.  As  the  tendency  in  this  disease 
is  toward  debility  and  emaciation,  all  depleting 
remedies  should  be  avoided.  Almost  all  parts  of 
the  body  may  become  implicated,  but  the  respira¬ 
tory  and  digestive  organs  are  most  frequently  at¬ 
tacked.  The  treatment  must  be  directed  towards 
the  various  complications  that  may  arise.  Under 
all  circumstances  the  general  treatment  is  obvious. 
The  dog  should  have  dry,  warm,  well  aired  quar¬ 
ters,  and  his  food  milk  with  bread,  or  milk  por- 
. ridge.  Cooked  meat  may  be  given  according  to 
circumstances.  A  gentle  laxative  of  half  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil  may  be  given,  followed  the  next  day 
if  necessai'y,  by  three  grains  of  ipecac  twice  a  day 
until  the  breathing  becomes  better.  Afterwards  as 
tonics  twelve  grains  of  gentian  or  three  grains  of 
sulphate  of  iron  should  be  given  with  the  food 
three  times  a  day,  and  the  diet  maybe  more  stimu¬ 
lating  and  generally  richer  as  he  improves. 

Stunted  Colt. — “  L.  H.,"  Lancaster,  Mass.,  de¬ 
scribes  a  colt  of  thirty  months  as  small  and  of  slow 
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growth.  “At  present  she  eats  well,  has  good  hay, 
oats  and  bran  mixed  and  wet  with  rain  water  once 
a  day.  Last  summer  the  coat  was  not  shed,  except 
as  it  wore  off.  The  dam  was  loaned  when  with 
foal,  worked  and  starved  nearly  to  death.  I  sup¬ 
pose  this  is  part  of  the  trouble.  1  have  given  al¬ 
teratives  and  various  combinations  with  but  poor 
results.” — The  animal  inherits  the  consequences  of 
the  bad  treatment  of  the  dam  during  preguaney. 
“  Like  produces  like.”  This  fact  is  shown  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  feeble  powers  of  the  skin,  its  inability 
to  shed  the  hair ;  and  again  in  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  system  generally,  the  result  of  im¬ 
proper  and  deficient  nutrition.  Patience  may  be 
rewarded  in  this  case  by  better  results  than  can 
now  be  anticipated.  Supply  the  most  nutritious 
diet  possible,  especially  one  in  which  carrots  is  a  dai¬ 
ly  portion  of  the  diet.  Daily  rub  the  skin  thorough¬ 
ly  with  the  brush.  Supply  warm,  sunny  quarters, 
with  opportunity  for  exercise  in  a  sheltered  yard. 
In  short,  do  everything  that  may  maintain  the  best 
state  of  health.  If  no  improvement  appears  after 
several  months  of  the  above  treatment,  then  pos¬ 
sibly  purgatives  may  be  given  to  stimulate  the  di¬ 
gestive  powers,  but  with  this  exception,  it  is  best 
to  avoid  using  drugs  and  “  condition  powders.” 

Swollen  Leg. — “Al  B.  U.,”  Raymond,  Ne¬ 
braska,  writes  that  he  has  a  mare  whose  leg  is 
swollen  and  was  in  this  condition  at  time  of  pur¬ 
chase.  “  She  does  not  limp ;  and  the  swelling 
goes  down  some  when  she  travels,  and  is  at  its 
largest  when  she  is  standing  idle.” — Swelled  legs 
indicate  imperfect  circulation  in  the  parts,  and  are 
due  to  a  stagnation  of  their  fiuids.  This  condition 
is  often  the  result  of  constitutional  debility,  and 
may  be  inherited.  It  is  frequently  brought  on  by 
irregular  exercise,  at  one  time  excessive  and  then  a 
period  of  idleness.  It  is  often  impossible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  exciting  cause,  especially  when  the  animal 
is  otherwise  in  good  health.  The  treatment  should 
consist  of  thorough  grooming  of  the  entire  body, 
of  hand  rubbing  of  the  affected  limb,  followed  by 
the  proper  application  of  a  flannel  bandage,  worn 
constantly  when  not  at  work,  and  this  should  be 
regular  and  not  excessive.  If  necessary,  mild 
diuretics,  or  physic,  may  be  combined  with  the 
above  treatment,  but  avoid  these  if  itossible. 

Cracked  Heels. — “N  C.,”  Milton,  Pa.,  states 
the  following  case  :  “  A  mare  six  years  old,  well 
bred,  free  driver,  cracks  come  in  the  usual  place 
of  ‘  scratches  are  not  always  sore.  The  scars 
do  not  go  away.  After  a  hard  day’s  drive  these 
places  seem  feverish  and  she  walks  stiff  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Bran  mashes  for  a  few  days  afford  relief. 
Have  exhausted  all  kinds  of  external  remedies. 
Owned  her  a  year  and  a  half,  and  she  is  better  than 
when  I  bought  her.  Is  kept  in  a  box  stall,  eats 
well,  is  well  groomed,  has  a  good  coat,  and  is  in 
fine  spirits.” — The  cracks  are  but  an  aggravated 
form  of  the  disease  known  as  Scratches,  which  is 
an  inflammation  of  the  heels,  and  due  to  both  local 
and  constitutional  causes.  The  former  are  long 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  washing  the  parts  with 
caustic  soaps  and  neglecting  to  dry  them  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  putting  the  animal  into  stall  without  at¬ 
tention  to  the  parts  after  long  and  fatiguing  exer¬ 
cise  and  exposing  the  heels  to  cold  draughts  of  air. 
The  constitutional  causes  are  shown  by  the  imper¬ 
fect  circulation,  and  consequent  swelling  of  limb, 
and  want  of  activity  in  the  vessels  of  the  heels. 
This  condition  is  often  found  in  debilitated  horses, 
and  also  in  others  apparently  in  good  condition,  but 
whose  skin  is  particularly  sensitive  to  external  irri¬ 
tation.  The  treatment  must  be  both  general  and 
local.  Attention  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
by  proper  nutrition,  cleanliness  of  the  skin,  regular 
exercise,  etc.,  are  all  of  the  first  importance.  Ton¬ 
ics  such  as  iodide  of  iron,  gentian,  etc.,  are  neces¬ 
sary  if  there  is  debility.  Green  food  in  the  form  of 
roots,  especially  carrots,  with  occasional  bran 
mashes,  serve  as  gentle  laxatives.  For  local  treat¬ 
ment,  if  the  cracks  are  deep,  and  the  parts  stiff 
and  sore,  apply  a  poultice,  upon  the  surface  of 
which  may  be  sprinkled  a  lotion  of  sugar  of  lead. 
Afterwards  put  into  the  cracks  the  benzoated  ox¬ 
ide  of  zinc  ointment,  carefully,  twice  a  day.  A 


weU-applied  bandage  from  the  foot  upwards  will 
assist  the  cure  by  its  moderate  pressure.  Remov¬ 
ing  the  hair  about  the  heels  is  often  followed  by 
bad  cracks  ;  so  clipping  the  legs  is  inadmissable. 

Distorted  Horns. — “A.  T.  A,”  of  Franklin, 
N.  T.,  writes  :  “  We  have  a  grade  Jersey  cow  near¬ 
ly  four  years  old,  which  was  stabled  in  a  narrow 
horse  stall  when  a  yearling.  I  fed  her  hay  in  one 
stall  and  roots  in  another,  once  a  day.  As  she 
turned  to  change  stalls  her  stub  horns  rubbed 
along  the  sides  and  they  have  grown  lopped  down 
towards  her  nose,  pointing  inwards.  I  commenced 
rasping  the  right  one  (which  turned  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  head).  It  was  then  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  from  the  side  of  the  face.  Rasping 
it  from  time  to  time  did  not  change  its  twist. 
When  it  got  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
face  I  sawed  off  about  two  inches,  as  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  in  sawing  off  more.  What  shall  I  do  V — 
Though  the  form  of  horn  in  the  several  breeds 
follow  general  laws,  assuming  different  shapes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  breed  and  sex,  it  occasionally  hap¬ 
pens  that  from  some  unexplained  cause,  an  unusual 
shape  is  developed.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
supposed  cause  (in  the  above  case)  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  twist,  and  the  owner  can  rest  well  as¬ 


under  the  nuts,  which  stopped  their  working  loose. 

. If  at  work  in  a  field  where  you  can  not  place 

the  jug  of  drinking  water  in  the  shade  set  it  in  the 
furrow,  throw  a  bunch  of  grass  over  the  mouth  to 
keep  it  clean,  and  plow  the  jug  under.  The  ground 
will  shield  it  frow  the  hot  sun,  and  being  cool  and 
damp  will  help  keep  the  water  cool . In  plow¬ 

ing,  to  keep  dirt  out  of  the  shoes,  take  the  legs  of 
an  old  pair  of  trousers  and  cut  off  pieces  about  a 
foot  long.  At  opposite  points  of  each  sew  two 
strings.  Draw  the  pieces  on  over  the  shoes,  tie  the 
strings  down  underneath  just  in  front  of  the  heel. 
Then  fasten  the, upper  ends  of  the  pieces  around 

above  the  ankles  with  elastic  garters . For  a 

marker  to  lay  off  com  rows  among  stumps,  put  two 
wagon  wheels  on  an  axle  of  a  length  to  keep  the 
wheels  just  the  di.stanee  apart  the  rows  are  desired. 
Any  stout  stick  of  wood  wUl  do  for  the  axle.  Fix 
on  a  seat  to  ride  if  desired.  This  marker  will  pass 
over  ordinary  stumps,  and  can  be  easily  turned  to 
avoid  those  directly  in  the  way  of  a  wheel.  J.  S. 


Lincoln  Sheep. 

The  popularity  of  the  breed  of  sheep — of  which 
we  present  an  engraving,  representing  a  group  of 


A  group  of  prize  LINCOLN  LAMBS. — 'Engraved  after  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  London. 


sured  that  nature  will  be  perfectly  competent  to 
manage  this  without  any  interference  by  any  one. 


Helpful  Hints. 

When  oats  or  other  feed  get  low  in  the  granary,  in¬ 
stead  of  straining  to  reach  them  nail  a  stout  strip  to 
a  bucket  or  box  with  which  they  can  be  easily  lifted. 
. A  horse  of  mine  takes  especial  delight  in  roll¬ 
ing  in  mud  or  manure.  I  tie  an  old  broom-stick  to 
the  curry-comb  and  stand  off  at  a  clean  and  safe 

distanee  until  1  get  the  worst  of  it  removed . 

If  in  plowing  the  laud-side  horse  is  a  lazy  one  and 
crowds  over  against  the  one  in  the  furrows,  take  an 
inch  board  about  six  inches  square,  and  through  a 
hole  in  the  center  drive  a  wooden  pin  sharpened  at 
one  end.  Tie  this  to  the  back-band  of  the  furrow 
horse  so  that  the  lazy  one  will  strike  it  every  time 
he  crowds,  and  he  will  soon  get  tired  of  doing  so. 

. Always  have  on  hand  a  paper  of  copper  rivets 

of  assorted  sizes  and  a  piece  of  oiled  leather  for  cut¬ 
ting  strings  to  keep  the  harness  mended  with  ;  then 
breaks  can  be  readily  mended,  or  those  threatened 
in  tugs,  lines,  straps,  etc.,  either  by  rivetting  or 

sewing  with  the  stout  leather  string . When  a 

calf  persists  in  sucking  after  being  separated  from 
its  dam  for  several  weeks,  take  an  old  halter  and 
through  the  strap  passing  around  in  front  of  the 
nose  put  nails,  having  the  points  filed  sharp  and 
standing  outward.  A  piece  of  leather  sewed 
over  the  heads  keeps  the  nails  in  place.  With  this 
halter  on  the  calf  the  cow  will  kick  and  keep  it  at  a 

distanee  and  it  will  soon  give  up  in  disgust . 

Formerly  I  was  often  annoyed  and  delayed  by  the 
loosening  of  nuts  on  coulters  or  rolling  cutter,  un¬ 
til  I  hit  upon  the  plan  of  putting  leather  w.  shers 


lambs,  comprising  a  first  prize  pen  at  the  late 
Smithfleld  fat  cattle  show — has  been  on  the  increase 
in  this  country  ever  since  its  first  introduction. 
The  Sheep  of  Lincolnshire  were  heavy-carcassed 
and  leggy,  but  carried  very  long  fleeces.  They 
were  greatly  benefited  by  crosses  with  the  Leices- 
ters  as  improved  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  known  as 
“  Dishley’s,”  from  the  name  of  his  place.  StUl  the 
Lincolns  retained  characteristics  of  their  own 
which  render  them  quite  distinct  from  other  long- 
wool  breeds  of  the  present  day.  They  show  this 
both  in  the  wool  and  in  the  carcass,  and  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  judicious  breeding  in  recent 
years.  They  are  regarded  by  their  breeders  in  this 
country  as  hardy,  hearty  feeders,  heavy,  well¬ 
shaped,  and  peculiarly  well  and  long-wooled.  In 
each  of  these  particulars  they  have  been  improved 
and  are  in  all  respects  a  noble  and  excellent  breed 
for  early  lambs,  for  mutton,  and  for  fleece.  A  re¬ 
cent  writer  attributes  some  of  their  peculiar  excel¬ 
lencies  to  an  importation  of  big  Dutch  long-wool 
sheep  said  to  have  been  made  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  into  Lincolnshire.  It  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  such  an  importation  was  made, 
as  size,  and  length  of  fleece  were  qualities  then 
i  more  highly  prized  than  compactness  of  carcass, 
j  Mr.  Bakewell,  who  so  improved  the  Leicesters  that 
he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  created  the  breed  as 
we  now  know  it,  paid  little  attention  to  the  fleece, 
and  neglected  mere  size  in  preference  to  form  and 
I  quality.  What  blood  the  Lincolns  possess  which 
j  responds  so  kindly  to  good  breeding  practices  and 
\  careful  selection  is  not  certainly  known,  tint  It  is  a 
;  fact  that  it  is  in  the  blood  and  that  selection  alone 
I  would  not  so  promptly  fix  the  valuable  peculiari- 
I  ties  of  fleece  and  carcass  which  they  now  possess. 
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Poultry  House  in  Sections. 

A.  WOOD,  E.  I. 

•  The  Poultry  House,  shown  in  figures  1,  2  and  3, 
is  designed  to  have  a  central  building,  with  as 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  OF  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

many  sections  added  on  each  side  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the 
owner.  The  estimates  given  below  show  that  the 
central  building  will  cost  $59.97,  and  each  added 
seetion,  $33.72.  As  indicated  in  figures  1  and  2, 
the  glass  fronts  of  the  sections  lean  back  at  the 
top,  and  the  front  roof  follows  the  same  angle,  the 
sash  sliding  up  between  the  rafters. — The  main 
room,  twelve  feet  square,  with  eight-foot  posts,  is 
for  storing  and  preparing  food,  etc.,  dressing  poul¬ 
try,  packing  eggs,  and  may  contain  an  incubator. 
One  section  might  be  kept  for  a  hatching  room. 
The  house  and  sections  should  face  the  south  or 
south-east,  and  its  rear  be  against  or  into  a  bank 
when  practicable.  The  elevation  shows  brick  un¬ 
derpinning  ;  stone  would  be  cheaper  in  some  lo¬ 
calities,  as  would  be  plain  matched  pine  or  plain 
boards  and  battens,  instead  of  clapboards. — Cheap¬ 
er  ventilators  may  be  provided,  but  looks  are  worth 
a  little. — There  is  a  platform  under  the  roosts, 
from  which  the  droppings  are  collected  in  the  alley- 
way,  and  this  should  be  done  daily  in  winter.  The 
partitions  between  the  alley  and  the  roosting  room 
are  of  two  inch  slats.  The  roosts  should  be  hinged 
and  hook  up  for  convenience  in  cleaning.  The 
flooring  of  the  sections  is  of  fine  gravel.  Water 
can  be  conveniently  supplied  to  the  entire  range  by 
an  inch  pipe,  with  a  place  on  each  section,  two  feet 


Fig.  2. — END  VIEW  OF  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

long  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  open  at  the  top 
as  a  drinking  trough  ;  the  water  to  be  regulated 
by  a  floating  valve  in  the  supply  tank. — The  houses 
can  be  warmed  by  hot-air  pipes  from  the  main 
building,  sunk  in  the  gravel.  The  water  supply 
pipe,  if  laid  along  these,  will  be  kept  from  freezing. 


There  should  be  connected  with  each  section  a  yard 
of  the  same  width  (ten  feet)  and  fifty  feet  long. 
The  cost  of  each  yard  would  be  about  thirteen 
dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents ;  that  is,  thirteen  posts, 
at  ten  cents ;  one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  of  two 
by  four  inch  joists,  two  dollars  and  thirty-four 
cents  ;  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  of  two  inch  slats,  eight 
feet  long,  six  dollars  and  a  half : 
nails  and  labor,  three  dollars  and 
a  quarter.  There  ought  not  to  be 
over  fifteen  fowls  in  each  sec¬ 
tion,  and  they  would  do  better 
with  only  eight  in  a  seetion.  The 
estimate  for  a  section  and  its  yard 
is  forty-seven  dollars  and  eleven 
cents,  or  with  paint,  say  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  Ten  per  cent,  on  this,  or 
five  dollars  per  annum,  would  he 
fifty  cents  a  year  each  if  only  ten 
fowls  he  kept  in  a  section,  adding 
pro  rata  for  the  expense  of  the 
central  building.  Any  experienced 
poultry  raiser  will  readily  admit 
that  the  product  of  fowls  thus  kept 
separate,  with  abundant  yard  room, 
would  be  far  greater  than  the  cost. 

Estimate  for  the  Main  or  Central  Buildine. 

Timber:  109  feet  off  by 4  inch,  for  sills  and  posts  ; 

120  feet  of  2  by  six  inch  for  floor,  joists  and  plates :  130 
feet  of  3  by  4  inch  for  studs,  girts,  etc. ;  total,  865  feet 

spruce  @  $16  per  M .  $5.84 

ire  feet  spruce  flooring,  $3.85;  240  feet  hemlock  roof¬ 
ing,  $3.36;  500  feet  matched  pine,  $12.50;  2,500  shingles 

@^.25  per  M.,  $8.12 .  27.83 

3X  cords  stone  work,  $3.50 ;  1  foot  8  inch  cement  stone 

chimney  top  and  pipe  complete,  $5.80 .  9.30 

2  windows,  $4.00  ;  1  dooi,  $2;  2  hinges,  $1 .  7.00 

Carpenter  work  and  nails .  10.00 

Total,  (without  painting) . . . .  $59.97 


Eastern  Colorado,  and  removing  the  aridity  of  that 
region,  just  as  the  Gulf  winds  passing  up  the  Ohio 
Valley  deposit  their  moisture  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Alleghanies,  thereby  producing  the  great 
floods  of  which  we  often  have  an  illustration. 

The  facts  are  as  follows  :  Winds  of  the  Paeifle 
are  by  tbe  coast  range  elevated,  cooled,  and  robbed 
of  much  of  their  moisture  ;  they  then  pass  over 
the  great  basin  in  an  absorptive  condition,  taking 
up  moisture;  hence  the  aridity  of  the  region  of 
Salt  Lake.  Again  more  highly  elevated  in  passing 
up  over  the  Rockies,  with  reduction  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  they  become  rain  producers  on  their  western 
face.  After  erossing  the  crest  they  are  lowered  in 
position,  with  increased  temperature,  and  become 
absorptive  winds,  taking  up  much  moisture  from 
the  eastern  part  of  Colorado  and  from  Western 
Kansas.  Passing  eastward  toward  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  they  come  in  contact  with  the  warm,  moist 
Gulf  winds,  reducing  the  absorptive  power  of  the 
latter  (the  mingling  of  the  two  often  producing 
cyclones) ;  their  excess  of  moisture  is  deposited, 
and  continues  to  be  progressively  deposited  as  the 
mingled  air  is  elevated  in  passing  up  the  west  flank 
of  the  Alleghanies.  East  of  these  mountains  there 
is  no  arid  region  like  that  east  of  the  Rockies, 
merely  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  of  the  Gulf  storms  passing  northeast 
parallel  to  the  coast.  S.  Huston. 
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Fig.  3. — GROUND  PLAN  OP  POULTRY  HOUSE 

Estimate  for  Ea,ch  Section. 

40  feet  of  4  by  4  inch  for  sills  ;  4  rafters  2  by  6  inch  by 
11  feet,  and  4  bv  9  feet  for  front  (80  feet) ;  46  feet  of 
3  by  4  inch  stud'ding  and  girts.  Total,  176  feet  spruce 

timber  ®  $16  per  M .  $2.82 

140  feet  hemlock  rooting  boards .  1.96 

1,500  shingles  @$3.25  per  M .  4.87 

50  feet  roost  slats,  $1.00  ;  1  pair  hinges,  50c .  1.50 

3  sash  @$2.25,  $6.75:  ventilator,  $5.0!) — .  11.75 

4  cords  of  stone  work,  @$1.00 .  4.00 

Carpenter  work  and  nails .  7.00 

Total,  per  section,  (without  paint) . $33.90 


Errors  and  Facts  in  Meteorology. 

The  communication  (January  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  p.  12)  entitled  ‘’Do  Trees  Increase  Rain¬ 
fall  ?”  contains  some  valuable  arguments,  but 
some  of  its  teaebing  is  likely  to  give  wrong  impres¬ 
sions.  A  supposed  wind  is  referred  to  as  passing 
from  the  Atlantic  westward,  and  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  well  known  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  meteorology  that  no  wind  at  our  latitude 
blowing  from  the  Atlantic  passes  over  those  moun¬ 
tains.  Storm  centers,  or  areas  of  low  barometer, 
within  the  United  States  almost  universally  travel 
eastward,  tending  to  the  north,  rarely  going  to  the 
south  and  never  to  the  west.  No  trade  winds  pass 
westward  over  the  United  States.  All  other  winds 
flow  to  areas  of  low  barometer  to  feed  the  updraft. 
Alow  barometer  in  Ohio  draws  to  its  center,  with 
a  spiral  motion,  air  from  all  sides,  and  its  influence 
is  often  so  great  as  to  affect  by  its  indraft  the  air  on 
tbe  Atlantic  coast ;  but,  a  lovv  center  over  or  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  can  never  exert  sufficient 
power  to  carry  any  air  from  the  Atlantic  so  far 
westward.  Suppose  his  proposition  possible. 
Then  the  moist  air  from  the  Atlantic,  but  partially 
robbed  of  its  moisture  by  the  Alleghanies,  after 
crossing  the  Mississippi,  would  be  elevated  ;  this 
elevation  would  reduce  its  temperature,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  absorptive  power,  thus  causing  part  of  its 
moisture  to  fall  as  rain  on  Western  Kansas  and 


One  Currant  Bush. 

Have  you,  farmer,  or  any  one  else  who  has  the 
land,  an  abundance  of  currants  ?  There  should  be 
on  every  farm  at  least  a  sufficient  number  of 
bushes  to  afford  all  tbe  currants  the  family  can 
use,  and  if  one  resides  near  a  town  or 
village  it  will  be  well  to  have  a  few  more 
to  carry  to  market. — “  Can’t  bother  with 
picking  currants,”  doyou  say  ?  The  girls 
will  pick  them,  and  you  can  take  them, 
and  mind,  don’t  forget  to  bring  the  girls 
the  money  for  which  they  sold.  But  be¬ 
fore  selling  a  currant,  there  should  be  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  family,  not  only 
through  the  fruiting  season  but  through 
■  the  winter.  The  fresh  frait  is  most  ac¬ 

ceptable  and  refreshing  ;  it  is  true  that  its  acidity 
needs  to  be  modified  by  sugar,  but  sugar  is  food,  and 
it  is  cheaper  to  buy  sugar  than  medicines,  and  sugar¬ 
ed  currants  are  healthful.  For  the  w’inter,  currants 
may  be  canned  and  made  into  jelly,  easily  the  best 
of  all  jellies.  A  dozen  bushes,  w’hen  in  full  bear¬ 
ing,  will  yield  currants  enough  for  a  family  of 
moderate  size.  If  fruit  is  to  be  marketed,  two  or 
three  dozen  or  even  a  hundred  bushes  will  be 
needed.  Don’t  set  a  few  bushes  and  leave  to  the 
family  the  fruit  that  is  not  marketed.  Currant 
bushes  can  be  bought  for  about  fifty  cents  a  dozen. 
If  even  this  moderate  outlay  is  not  convenient,  a 
single  bush  can  be  bought  for  ten  cents,  or  if  sent 
by  mail  for  fifteen  cents,  and  with  one  bush  there 
is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  number  that  may  be 
raised  from  it  in  a  few  years.  In  behalf  of  the 
family  and  future  possible  profit  we  say,  get  one 
currant  bush,  at  least,  and  as  many  more  as  can  be 
afforded.  As  to  kinds,  the  Versailles  for  red,  and 
White  Gr.ape  for  white,  are  standard  varieties; 
there  are  other  and  more  costly  kinds.  If  both 
cannot  be  planted  take  red  instead  of  white.  The 
bushes,  few  or  many,  should  be  planted  in  good 
soil,  not  against  a  fence  as  wc  often  see  them,  but 
where  they  will  have  air  and  light,  and  where  one 
can  go  all  around  to  cultivate  them  and  to  pick  the 
fruit.  Set  the  bushes  five  feet  apart  in  rich  garden 
soil,  and  at  the  approach  of  warm  weather  cover 
the  soil  over  the  roots  with  straw  or  other  mulch. 
As  dealers  differ  in  their  treatment  of  the  bushes 
before  they  send  them  out,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  should  be  pruned  at  planting  or  not. 
If  the  bushes  do  not  appear  to  have  been  trimmed 
it  will  be  well  to  cut  away  from  one  half  to  two 
thirds  of  the  stems.  If  blossoms  appear,  it  will  be 
better  for  the  future  of  the  bush  to  pick  them  off. 
How  to  make  many  bushes  of  one  and  what  to  do 
with  the  bushes  after  they  have  made  a  season’s 
growth,  will  be  attended  to  at  the  proper  time. 
Our  present  object  is  to  have  a  beginning  made. 
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Swarming,  and  How  to  Manage  It. 


■w.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

We  often  hear  the  remark,  “As  soon  as  my  bees 
became  strong  in  numbers,  and  were  working  nice¬ 
ly  In  the  boxes,  they  swarmed,  and  away  went  all 
prospects  of  a  honey  crop.” — This  inclination  to 
swarm  is  with  many  the  chief  obstacle  to  produc¬ 
ing  comb  honey.  A  few  years  ago  non-swarming 
hives  were  loudly  praised  (by  their  vendors) ;  at 
present,  such  nonsense  would  fall  on  deaf  ears. — 
In  producing  extracted  honey,  swarming  can  prac¬ 
tically  be  prevented  ;  but  in  an  apiary  run  for  comb 
honey,  it  never  has  been  prevented,  probably  never 
will  be,  and,  if  rightly  managed,  is  not  undesirable. 
One  good  method  of  swarming  is  the  following : 

By  shading  and  ventilating  the  hives,  and  sup¬ 
plying  plenty  of  room  in  the  surplus  department, 
swarming  will  usually  be  retarded  until  the  colonies 
have  stored  considerable  honey  in  the  hives  and 
•are  populous  enough  to  send  out  large  swarms, 
and  a  few  colonies  wili  not  swarm  at  all.  When  a 
swarm  issues,  set  the  parent  hive  to  one  side,  and 
place  on  the  old  stand  a  new  hive  having  its  frames 
tilled  with  wired  foundation.  Then  cover  the  new 
hive  with  a  queen-excluding  honey-board,  setting 
the  boxes  taken  from  the  old  hive  upon  the  new 
one;  shake  the  clustered  swarm  into  a  basket, 
cover  with  a  cloth,  carry  it  to  the  new  hive  and 
shake  them  down  in  front  of  it.  The  bees  will 
readily  enter,  and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  they 
will  again  be  at  work  in  the  same  boxes  they  so  re¬ 
cently  and  hastily  deserted,  and  with  that  energy 
so  characteristic  of  a  new  swarm.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  wait  even  twenty-four  hours  before  giv¬ 
ing  boxes  to  a  newly-hived  swai-rn. — As  soon  as 
they  have  fairly  settled  down  to  business,  in  half 
an  hour  perhaps,  place  the  old’hive  back  alongside 
the  new  one,  the  rear  ends  nearly  touching,  but 
with  the  front  of  the  old  hive  turned  to  one  side 
at  an  angle  of  say  forty-five  degrees.  All  the  bees 
out  foraging  when  the  swarm  issued,  and  all  after¬ 
wards  leaving  the  old  hive,  will  return  to  the  old  lo¬ 
cation  and  enter  the  new  hive,  thus  “  booming” 
the  new  swarm  already  working  in  the  boxes.  By 
turning  the  old  hive  a  few  inches  daily,  it  can  in 
three  or  four  days  be  brought  parallel  with  and 
close  to  the  new  one.  The  bees  of  each  hive  will 
thereafter  recognize  and  enter  their  own  homes. 
These  two  hives  practically  occupy  the  same  stand, 
and  if  either  were  removed  during  their  absence, 
the  returning  bees  would  enter  the  one  remaining. 

In  the  old  hive  the  bees  are  hatching  daily  by 
the  thousands,  and  in  about  eight  days  after  the 
first  swarm  issued — when  the  young  queens  usually 
begin  to  hatch — the  probabilities  are  that  the  old 
hive,  if  undisturbed,  will  send  out  another  swarm. 
This  is  undesirable,  and  is  prevented  by  removing 
the  old  hive  to  a  new  stand,  two  or  three  rods  dis¬ 
tant,  on  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  the 
first  swarming.  All  the  fiying  bees  belonging  to  it 
— enough  to  make  quite  a  little  swarm — on  return¬ 
ing  to  the  old  location,  enter  the  new  hive,  thus 
giving  its  colony  another  boom,  and  so  reducing 
the  numbers  in  the  old  hive  that  swarming  is  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  young  queens  are  allowed  to  fight  it 
out  for  the  “survival  of  the  fittest.”  In  about 
three  weeks  after  the  old  hive  first  swarmed  its 
joung  queen  will  commence  laying,  when,  if  the 
honey  flow  continues,  it  should  be  given  a  case  of 
sections.  With  this  management  there  is  no  open¬ 
ing  of  hives,  no  hunting  for  and  cutting  out  of  queen 
cells,  no  fussing  or  bother.  In  the  writer’s  experi¬ 
ence,  only  about  one  colony  in  twenty-five  has  cast 
un  after  swarm ;  none  of  the  first  or  prime  swarms 
have  swarmed  ;  and  the  amount  of  surplus  honey 
obtained  has  been  greater  than  from  colonies  that 
have  not  swarmed.— A  second  or  after  swarm  can 


be  hived  upon  frames  of  wired  foundations,  and 
the  hive  placed  by  the  side  of  the  old  one ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  queen  is  fecundated  and  laying, 
the  entire  swarm  can  be  shaken  down  in  front 
of  the  old  hive,  and  the  drawn-out  frames  of 
foundation  be  set  away  for  future  use.  If  a  third 
swarm  should  issue,  it  can  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  above,  by  placing  it  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  parent  stock. 

In  the  writer’s  apiary  two  large  tin  pails  filled 
with  water  are  always  kept  near  the  shop  door,  with 
a  fountain  pump  hanging  over  them ;  and  if  a 
swarm  shows  any  disposition  to  leave,  or  is  slow  in 
clustering  when  other  swarms  are  expected,  it  re¬ 
ceives  such  a  sprinkling  that  it  soon  “  hangs  itself 
up  to  dry.”  With  such  a  pump  and  plenty  of 
water  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  swarm  to  ab¬ 
scond.  The  implement  is  also  useful  to  prevent 
uniting  or  clustering  of  swarms  issuing  at  the  same 
time.  Near  the  tin  pails  stand  two  splint  clothes 
baskets,  lined  with  cotton  cloth,  and  each  basket  is 
furnished  with  a  burlap  cover  stitched  to  one  side  of 
it.  As  soon  as  a  swarm  has  clustered  it  is  shaken 
into  one  of  these  baskets,  the  cover  flopped  over, 
and  if  another  swarm  or  something  else  demands 
immediate  attention  the  basket  and  its  contents 
can  be  set  one  side,  to  be  disposed  of  at  leisure. 

After  seeing  tbe  ease  with  which  bees  can  be 
managed  when  allowed  to  swarm  naturally,  the 
energy  with  which  they  work,  and  the  excellent  re¬ 
sults  obtained,  the  writer  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
artificial  swarming — and  also  to  queens  with  clipped 
wings.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  bees  swarm, 
the  queen  has  to  be  found  and  caged.  The  bees 
roam  around  a  long  time,  and  sometimes  finally 
cluster.  If  another  swarm  comes  out  they  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  unite  with  it.  When  the  bees  do  return 
they  often  go  piling  into  the  wrong  hive,  perhaps 
hives  ;  and  if  they  do  catch  on  to  the  proper  one, 
instead  of  going  in  they  often  cluster  all  over  its 
outside.  Sometimes,  after  the  queen  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  in  she  comes  out  again  then  of 
course  the  bees  will  follow  her.  In  my  experi¬ 
ence  a  swarm  having  an  undipped  queen  can  be 
hived  and  be  at  work  in  that  “  whooping,”  “  zip¬ 
ping,”  go-ahead  style,  in  just  about  the  same  time 
that  it  takes  a  swarm  with  a  clipped  queen  to  make 
up  its  mind, sullenly  and  doggedly,  to  go  back  home. 


Bracing  Fence  and  Other  Posts. 

Much  of  the  efficiency  of  all  wire  fences  de¬ 
pends  upon  having  the  corner  posts,  and  other's  at 
frequent  intervals,  firmly  braced  against  sagging. 
A  large  strong  post  to  be  deeply  set  is  not  always 
available,  and  is  generally  unsightly  by  comparison 
with  others.  Various  devices  have  been  given, 
many  of  them  depending  upon  stones,  but  these 


A  CORNER  POST  BRACED. 

are  seldom  available,  on  the  prairies  especially. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Gable,  Yorkville,  Ill.,  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  method,  applicable  to  single  posts,  corner 
posts  and  to  clothes-line  supports.  For  the  latter 
purpose  Mr.  G.  says  he  erected  two  posts  twelve 
yards  apart,  and  though  in  constant  use  for  six 
years,  they  are  erect  as  ever.  A  little  below  the 
ground  surface,  on  the  side  of  the  strain,  a  piece  of 
durable  board  or  plank,  half  a  foot  wide,  and  three 
to  four  feet  long  is  spiked  on  to  the  post  at  right 


angles ;  and  another  piece  about  half  as  large  is 
spiked  on  the  opposite  side  near  the  foot  of  the 
post.  When  the  ground  is  well  packed  around 
these  they  will  hold  very  firmly.  The  size,  width, 
thickness,  and  the  depth  in  the  ground,  will  depend 
upon  the  lightness  or  compactness  of  the  soil,  and 
tbe  amount  of  strain  to  be  resisted.  The  sketch 
shows  two  sets  of  these  braces  for  a  corner  post. 
For  single  posts  in  line,  and  clothes-line  posts  hav¬ 
ing  a  strain  in  only  one  direction,  a  single  pair  of 
cross  pieces  is  needed.  These  may  be  of  plank, 
strong  boards,  or  short  pieces  cut  from  rails  or  old 
posts,  and  flattened  to  fit  the  sides  of  the  upright. 


Latch  for  Barn  Door  on  Hinges. 

A  wooden  bolt,  a,  slides  freely  through  the  notch 
in  d,  and  into  a  notch  in  the  upright  post  behind 
the  weather  boarding  which  holds  it.  On  the  other 
end  a  short  iron  strap  is  screwed  on  firmly,  with  its 


A  BARN  DOOR  LATCH. 

end  held  by  a  screw  on  which  it  turns,  to  the  lever, 
b.  This  lever,  6,  is  keyed  with  a  nail  or  pin  over  c, 
which  is  the  squared  end  of  the  handle,  h,  that 
comes  through  the  board  from  the  outside  of  the 
door.  The  latch,  a,  is  drawn  out  of  its  socket  by- 
seizing  the  lower  end  of  b  on  the  inside  or  turning 
h  on  the  outside.  The  wood  for  all  will  need  to  be 
tough ;  the  size  of  the  parts  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  door.  W.  S.  S. 


Early  Amber  in  California.— Experiment. 

The  necessity  of  a  drouth-enduring  crop  adapted 
to  the  soil,  climate,  etc.,  of  central  and  southern 
California,  has  led  to  considerable  experimental 
farming  of  varied  degrees  of  success,  including 
the  introduction  of  Alfalfa,  Egyptian  Corn,  and 
other  equally  valuable  crops.  Probably  nothing 
yet  has  so  nearly  filled  the  demand,  with  the  small 
farmer  at  least,  as  the  sorghum  canes.  Of  these, 
the  Early  Amber  and  the  Black  Top  seem  to  be  the 
most  noteworthy,  owing  to  .their  peculiar  adapt¬ 
ability  to  the  methods  of  cultivation  here  practised. 
Below  are  the  precise  figures  on  an  experimental 
crop  of  two  acres  in  Fresno  county,  the  very 
centre  of  the  State.  The  results  are  all  given  per 
acre,  and  while  accurate,  the  expenses  are  much 
in  excess  of  what  are  really  necessary ;  and  the 
amount  realized  is  smaller  than  need  be,  owing  to 
the  inexperience  of  the  planters,  the  use  of  de¬ 
fective  machinery,  and  the  small  area  worked. 
The  seed  was  planted  in  May  and  harvested  Nov.  1, 


Irrigating  water  before  planting . $1.00 

Man  to  tend  water  half  day . 75 

Man  with  team  and  tools  one  day .  . .  3.50 

Man  planting  seed,  one  day .  1.50 


Cost  for  planting . $  5.75 

Cutting  and  hauling . $  3.50 

Rent  of  mill .  3.00 

Man  and  horse,  one  day .  2.00 

Man  to  superintend .  2.50 

Wood  used  in  boiling .  1.75 

Casks  for  syrup .  5.25 

Hauling  to  house .  1.00 

Cost  of  manufacture . .  $17.00 


Total  cost . $32.75 


The  yield  was  one  hundred  gallons  of  good 
quality  syrup,  worthy  seventy-five  cents  per  gallon, 
or  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre,  leaving  a  net  profit 
of  fifty-two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre, 
a  pretty  fair  return  on  land  valued  at  thirty  dollars 
per  acre.  The  crop  was  considered  a  fair  one,  and 
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although  not  receiving  a  drop  of  water  from  rain 
or  irrigation  after  planting,  the  stalks  averaged 
seven-and-a-half  feet  high,  one  and  one-eighth  inch 
diameter  at  the  butt,  and  weighed  something  over 
two  pounds  each.  No  cultivation  whatever  was  be¬ 
stowed  after  planting,  and  no  suckering  done,  and 
of  course  the  yield  of  syrup  was  correspondingly 
low.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  full  wages 
are  allowed  for  all  hands  employed,  while  in  fact 
the  labor  was  all  done  by  the  farm  men  when 
other  work  was  slack,  and  with  comparatively  no 
expense  except  for  vessels  to  hold  the  product. 
This  is  not  a  fair  test  of  the  capabilities  of  this 
soil  and  climate  as  a  sorghum  producing  region, 
for  had  the  season  been  a  favorable  one,  the  rais¬ 
ing  and  manufacture  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
with  better  machinery  used,  and  due  care  exercis¬ 
ed  in  the  selection  of  cane  foi'  crashing,  the  result 
would  no  doubt  have  been  much  more  satisfactory. 


The  Culture  of  Pigs  iu  California. 

T.  S.  PRICE,  SELMA,  CAL. 

When  we  read  in  1879  that  the  importation  of 
figs  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars  annually,  we  were  surprised  that 
a  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  so  well 
adapted  to  its  culture,  should  act  as  consumer  of  a 
foreign  article,  when  it  might  with  profit  meet 
all  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  While 
nearly  all  the  southern  and  southwestern  sections 
of  the  United  States  have  the  soil,  climate,  and 
other  requirements  for  raising  and  maturing  the 
fruit,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  section  has 
more  nearly  all  the  peculiarities  for  entire  success 
than  has  the  southern  half  of  California.  Probably 
in  no  other  place  will  the  effort  of  the  horticul¬ 
turist  to  produce  figs  be  so  liberally  rewarded. 

Several  varieties  of  figs  are  cultivated  here  with 
considerable  success,  but  the  White  Isehian  and 
Dark  Purple  fig  seem  thus  far  to  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able.  Owing  to  the  great  interest  in  raisin  and 
wine  production  the  past  few  years,  very  little  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  figs,  further  than  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  eulturist ;  however, 
within  the  past  two  years  considerable  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  production  of  an  article  fit 
for  shipment.  The  fig  is  propagated  entirely  from 
cuttings,  which  in  suitable  soil  make  a  very  thrifty 
growth.  The  soil  in  which  it  seems  to  thrive  best 
is  the  black  alluvial  soil  of  the  foot-hills,  al¬ 
though  it  makes  nearly  as  good  a  growth  on  the 
plains  below.  Very  little  pruning  is  necessary,  in 
fact  it  is  a  mooted  question  whether  it  is  of  any 
advantage  to  prune,  further  than  to  prevent  stool- 
sprouts  ;  and  in  general,  less  attention  is  necessary 
to  its  well-being  than  must  be  given  to  other  fruits. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  tree 
is  more  productive,  and  yields  a  better  quality  of 
fruit  when  allowed  to  branch  near  the  ground, 
thereby  shading  the  roots,  and  at  the  same  time, 
being  more  convenient  for  gathering  the  fruit. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  the  fig  often  fruits 
here  the  same  year  of  planting,  while  the  second 
season  frequently  furnishes  a  fair  yield ;  but 
the  best  results  as  to  quality  and  quantity  can  only 
be  hoped  for  after  the  eighth  or  tenth  year.  Prom 
some  cause,  whether  from  lack  of  proper  fecunda¬ 
tion  or  otherwise,  the  first  crop  is  of  little  or  no 
account,  often  falling  before  maturity.  The  second 
crop  is  the  principal  one,  while  the  third  is  often 
of  considerable  consequence.  The  things  particu¬ 
larly  lacking  to  secure  the  fullest  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  are  eas}'  and  rapid  methods  of  gathering  the 
figs,  and  proper  instruction  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  preparing  them  for  market.  So  little  has  been 
done  toward  the  preparation  of  an  article  of  ex¬ 
port,  that  those  who  might,  have  not  informed 
themselves  in  that  direction  as  they  should  have 
done.  Some  parties  here  have  indeed  “put  up” 
some  of  the  fruit  in  a  very  creditable  shape,  but 
the  expense  connected  with  the  preparation  has  in¬ 
fringed  greatly  on  the  margin  of  profit.  As  a  pre¬ 
served  fruit,  the  fig  has  certainly  equaled  our  most 
sanguine  expectations;  as  a  dried  fruit,  the  de¬ 
mand  is  a  certain  mark  of  its  appreciation.  The 


common  method  of  drying  as  used  by  the  farmer, 
is  the  same  as  that  for  sun-dried  peaches.  The 
product  is  usually  hard  and  unpalatable  when  raw, 
but  of  excellent  taste  when  cooked.  Dried  in 
the  shade  and  on  the  ground,  the  taste  is  preserved 
to  better  advantage,  but  requires  more  care  and 
expense.  When  the  same  care  is  exercised  in  their 
preparation  as  in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  and  when  they 
become  better  known,  our  figs  will  hold  a  high  place 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  A  tree  of  eight  or 
ten  years  old  should  yield  from  four  hundred  to 
six  hundred  pounds  of  well-matured  fruit  annually. 


The  Eatable-Podded  Peas. 


There  is  a  class  of  peas  quite  diflferent  from  the 
kinds  usually  cultivated  ;  the  pods,  instead  of  the 
tough,  parchment-like  lining,  become  tender  and 
succulent,  and  when  bent  the}'  snap  suddenly  like 
string  beans,and  they  are  used  in  the  same  manner. 
There  are  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  in  this  class, 
but  our  seedsmen  rarely  offer  more  than  two  or 
three.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  much  cultivated  in 
this  country,  though  the  few  who  try  them  esteem 
them  highly.  The  pods  are  usually  very  large  and 
irregularly  curved,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  of 


the  “  Ram’s-Horn,”  a  variety  largely  cnltivated 
in  France,  a  country  in  which  these  peas  are 
much  more  generally  esteemed  than  with  us.  As 
with  common  peas,  there  are  dwarf  and  tall  kinds, 
and  they  require  no  different  cultivation  from  that 
given  to  other  peas.  When  the  pods  are  in  proper 
condition,  they  will  break  with  a  clear  fracture  ;  if 
allowed  to  become  too  old,  they  will  be  tough  and 
not  desirable.  They  are  by  some  called  “Sugar 
Peas,”  “  String  Peas,”  and  also  “  Skinless  Peas.” 


“The  Louisiana  Purchase.” 

H.  A.  HAIGH. 


Referring  to  the  “Public  Domain”  article  (p.  5, 
Jan.),  Mr.  B.  F.  Taber,  Orange  City,  Fla.,  asks  if 
the  U.  S.  Government  has  perfected  its  title  to  the 
“Louisiana  Purchase,”  by  cancelling  the  “obliga¬ 
tions  ”  it  assumed  in  addition  to  the  815,000,000 
cash  paid.  As  stated  on  p.  5,  Louisiana  then  em¬ 
braced  all  the  present  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oregon, 
part  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Minnesota,  and 
the  territories  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  the  Indian  Territoi'y  south  of  Missouri. 
The  “  obligations  ”  assumed  by  the  United  States 
were  specially  set  forth  and  their  payment  definite¬ 
ly  provided  for  in  a  Convention  between  the  twa 
powers,  signed  contemporaneously  with  the  treaty 
(April  30,  1803),  and  virtually  a  part  of  it.  They 
embraced  only  debts  due  or  claimed  to  be  due 
prior  to  that  date,  from  France  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  for  supplies,  embargoes,  and  prizes, 
at  sea,  etc.  In  brief,  the  United  States  merely 
took  the  place  of  the  French  Government  in  re¬ 
spect  to  certain  previous  claims,  by  our  own  citizens 
against  it,  the  total  amount  not  to  exceed  83,750,000, 
They  were  to  be  paid  on  orders  of  the  American 
Minister  to  France,  based  on  determinations  of  a 
joint  French  and  American  Commission,  with  final 
approval  of  the  French  Minister  of  Finance ;  the 
payments  to  be  made  from  the  United  States 
Treasury,  with  interest.  Up  to  June  30,  1880,  (Ex. 
Doc.  47 :  loth  Congress)  $3,738,268.98  had  been, 
paid,  which  probably  covered  about  all  due.  These 
could  in  no  way  affect  the  title  to  the  lands,  which 
passed  the  moment  the  treaty  was  ratified,  (Oct., 
19,  1803);  and  possession  was  formally  surrendered 
by  the  French  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1803,  when  the  American  flag  was  raised. 
The  claims  if  not  paid  were  no  lieu  upon  the  laud;, 
their  non-payment  would  only  have  been  a  breach 
of  good  faith  by  our  own  Government  to  its  own 
citizens.  Spain  made  certain  claims  upon  some  of 
the  lands  included  in  the  “Louisiana  Purchase,”’ 
about  the  time  of  the  negotiations  ;  but  the  matter 
was  amicably  adjusted  November  30,  1803,  twenty 
days  prior  to  our  final  possession,  by  a  formal  de¬ 
livery  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana  from  Spain  to 
France ;  and  the  Spanish  Secretary  of  State  sub¬ 
sequently  made  a  formal  re-nouneement  in  behalf 
of  the  King,  as  “  a  new  proof  of  his  benevolence- 
and  friendship  for  the  United  States.”  Thus  the 
claim  of  Spain,  based  on  the  discovery  of  De  Soto 
in  1541,  was,  alter  nearly  three  hundred  years,  aban¬ 
doned;  and  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
and  the  great  Northwest,  extending  to  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  on  to  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  added  to  the  United  States. 
As  a  matter  of  interest  it  may  be  stated,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Cession,  Bonaparte  said  he  only  parted 
with  the  Province  because  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  many  combinations  against  him,  for  he  believed 
that  “  whatever  Nation  held  the  Valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  would  eventually  be  the  most  powerful  on 
earth  ” — a  prediction  already  realized,  or  soon  to  be.. 


Saving  the  Eoad  Wash. 

Every  road  not  on  a  dead  level  has  more  or  less: 
debris  which  has  a  fertilizing  value  washed  off 
upon  its  side.  The  water  itself  is  vaiuable,  and  will 
make  grass  wherever  it  spreads.  In  a  hilly  country 
or  one  of  gentle  grades,  nearly  all  this  water,  and 
the  fertilizing  matter  it  carries,  may  be  turned  off 
at  frequent  intervals  upon  the  adjoining  pastures 
and  meadows.  The  dust  and  debris  of  the  highway 
consists  of  finely  pulverized  soil  and  stone,  which 
contains  more  or  less  lime,  potash,  and  other  val¬ 
uable  material  so  minutely  divided  that  water 
makes  it  immediately  available  for  plant  food. 
Iron  and  steel  tires,  horse  and  ox  shoes,  and  above 
all  the  frost,  have  been  at  work  upon  it  all  through 
the  winter.  Appreciable  quantities  of  manure  have- 
been  dropped  upon  it  by  beasts  of  burden,  and 
their  feet  have  mixed  it  with  the  road  dust,  and 
made  a  nice  compost.  Its  value  is  seen  in  the  rank: 
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growth  of  grass  and  briars  wherever  it  lodges.  It 
will  pay  big  wages  for  all  the  labor  needed  to  turn 
this  wash  off,  through  culverts  or  an  open  ditch, 
on  to  the  adjoining  pastures  and  mowing  land. 


Good  Nests  for  Sitting  Hens. 

The  hatching  season  is  approaching,  and  it  is 
well  to  be  prepared  in  advance.  The  sketch  here¬ 
with,  is  the  most  convenient  and  economical  ar¬ 
rangement!  have  ever  tried.  A  series  of  boards  &,  6, 
6,  b,  about  four  feet  long,  and  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  inches  wide,  are  set  on  edge,  fourteen  inches 
apart,  as  many  as  nests  are  wanted,  and  fastened 
to  a,  of  the  same  width,  with  nails  or  screws.  A 


IfBSTS  FOK  SITTING  HENS. 


fourteen-inch  wide  board,  c,  laid  over,  serves  as  a 
cover  to  the  nests  n,  n.  The  other  end  has  a  board, 
d,  to  close  it.  Laths  over  the  top  confine  the  hens 
to  the  yards  thus  formed,  which  are  nearly  three 
feet  long  and  fourteen  Inches  wide.  The  partition 
boards,  6,  &,  seclude  the  hens  from  each  other,  and 
perpendicular  pieces  s,  in  front  of  each  nest,  darken 
them.  Sitting  hens  usually  prefer  quiet  seclusion, 
and  at  least  partial  darkness.  The  yards  give  room 
for  air  and  a  little  exercise,  and  at  the  far  end  of 
these  fresh  water,  always  accessible,  should  be  re¬ 
newed  daily,  with  whole  corn  for  feed.  The  cover, 
c,  can  be  cut  in  short  sections  for  convenience,  if 
there  are  many  nests.  It  may  be  inclined  a  little 
to  shed  rain.  Removing  the  end  screws  and  the 
.lath,  which  need  to  be  only  slightly  tacked  on,  the 
the  whole  material  can  be  quickly  packed  away  in 
small  space,  and  put  together  in  a  few  minutes 
another  season.  They  may  be  set  in  the  poultry 
house,  or  outside,  according  to  the  weather  and 
season.  Hens  disposed  to  sit  can  be  wonted  to  the 
boxes,  by  confining  them  in  the  nests  with  the 
boards  s,  on  porcelain  nest  eggs  for  a  day  or  two 
before  giving  the  supply  of  eggs  which  are  to 
be  hatched  out.  H.  C.  B. 


More  About  “  Kill-Calf.”— Honey. 

In  January  last  we  gave  Mrs.  L.  Blackman’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  a  shrub  which, 
on  account  of  these,  is  called  in  some  localities 
“Kill-Calf.”  As  there  stated,  the  shrub  is  Leneothoi 
racemosa  of  botanists,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  a  common  name  until  its  bad  character  caused 
it  to  be  known  in  parts  of  New  Jersey  as  “  Kill- 
Calf.”  The  shrub  is  found  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  as  on  account  of  its 
dangerous  character  it  should  be  generally  known, 
we  gave  with  the  article  above  referred  to,  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  that  will  allow 
it  to  be  recognized.  We  received  a  note  recently 
from  Mr.  A.  M.  Williams,  of  Queens  Co.,  N.  T., 
accusing  the  shrub  of  committing  other-  crimes 
than  that  of.  killing  calves.  Mr.  W.  says;  “Be¬ 
sides  the  fact  that  it  is  poisonous  to  calves,  there  is 
a  stronger  reason  why  the  plant  should  be  extermi¬ 
nated.  The  beautiful  flowers  of  the  shrub  afford 
the  bees  a  large  amount  of  honey.  This  honey  is 
very  poisonous,  and  a  little  of  it  in  a  hive  spoils  all 
the  honey  it  contains.  There  are  many  shrubs 
more  beautiful  than  this,  that  are  not  objection¬ 
able,  and  instead  of  propagating  and  planting  it 
for  ornament,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  vile  weed, 
and  as  a  greater  enemy  than  the  Canada  Thistle. 
In  this  section,  the  Kill-Calf  is  the  worst  enemy 
with  which  we  have  to  contend,  it  being  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exterminate,  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  one 
will  be  so  unwise  as  to  plant  it  for  ornament.” 


Teacb  the  Boys  to  Use  Tools. 

BEEN  E.  HBXPOBD. 

Last  year  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  three  boys, 
selected  a  Chest  of  Tools  as  a  premium  for  collect¬ 
ing  clubs  for  an  agricultural  paper,  and  surprised 
and  delighted  the  iads  with  it.  They  went  to  work 
and  fitted  themselves  up  a  workshop  in  the  loft 
over  the  wagon-shed,  and  there  they  contrive  to 
spend  many  an  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably. 
My  friend  said  to  me,  “  I  am  surprised  to  see  how 
proficient  the  boys  are  becoming  in  the  use  of  their 
tools.  Why,  they  have  made  us  many  little  arti¬ 
cles  for  use  about  the  house  and  barn,  to  more  than 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  tools,  if  I  had  bought  them 
for  cash,  and  if  they  keep  on  thus,  a  carpenter  will 
be  unneceessary  here.”  This  experience  can  be 
repeated  in  any  family  where  there  are  boys,  to  the 
satisfaction  and  benefit  of  all  concerned.  Give  the 
boys  a  chance  to  show  what  they  can  do.  A  set  of 
tools  will  keep  them  busy  on  rainy  days  and  odd 
spells,  and  out  of  mischief.  Every  success  will 
encourage  them  in  larger  undertakings,  and  quite 
unconsciously  they  will  develop  a  knowledge  of 
mechanics  which  will  be  practical  and  useful  to 
themselves  and  others  all  their  lives,  and  almost 
every  day,  the  year  round,  on  the  farm,  about  the 
house,  anywhere,  and  everywhere.  The  cost  of  a 
set  of  tools  good  enough  for  them  to  experiment 
with,  is  small,  and  cannot  be  invested  to  better  ac¬ 
count.  If  you  can  not  spare  the  money,  encourage 
them  to  get  up  a  club  lor  a  paper  giving  premium 
chests  of  tools.  If  they  do  not  quite  succeed,  help 
by  contributing  a  little  casli  for  the  difference. 
The  investment  will  come  back  before  you  know 
it.  Most  farmers  having  more  expensive  tools,  do 
not  like  to  have  boys  use  them  for  fear  of  possible 
damages,  and  they  grow  up  almost  entirely  ignor¬ 
ant  of  saw,  and  plane,  and  chisel.  Let  them  have 
tools  of  their  own,  and  show  them  how  to  take 
proper  care  of  them.  Teach  them  all  you  know 
about  them,  and  set  them  at  little  easy  jobs.  When 
they  do  these  well,  let  them  know  their  work  is  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  they  will  become  ambitious  to  do 
still  better  work,  and  take  pride  in  it ;  so  will  you, 
when  you  come  to  see  that  that  they  are  able  to  do 
what  you  have  heretofore  depended  on  outside  la¬ 
bor  for.  One  of  the  most  eouveuieiit  things  about 
the  house  or  farm,  is  a  man  who  can  use  tools. 


Novel  Way  of  Getting  Winter  Eggs. 

A.  H.  Kepley,  Effingham,  Ill.,  writes  us  :  A  re¬ 
tired  country  merchant,  in  telling  us  of  his  exper¬ 
iences  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  gave  this  incident 
worth  repeating  :  One  of  his  customers  brought  in 
a  full  basket  of  eggs  every  week  all  through  win¬ 
ter,  when  few  came  from  any  others.  On  inquir¬ 
ing,  it  was  found  that  he  had  warm  quarters  for  his 
poultry  right  ovej  the  pig  pen,  which  was  only 
high  enough  for  the  tallest  hog  to  stand  in.  The 
warm  air  rising  from  the  swine  through  the  crev¬ 
ices,  kept  the  hens  so  comfortable  that  they  con¬ 
tinued  lajdng  right  on  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Perhaps  also  the  near  presence  of  the  pigs  may 
have  scared  away  the  night  prowling  marauders. 


Moving  Heavy  Stones— Lifting  Posts. 

As  the  best  farm  wagons  are  intended  to  be,  and 
should  be,  abundantly  strong  to  support  four  or 


MOVING  HEAVY  STONES. 


five  tons,  the  hind  axle  can  carry  half  of  this  when 
distributed  along  its  length  ;  and  a  ton’s  weight  may 
be  suspended  from  its  middle  point.  The  wheels 
will  of  course  bear  this  if  the  tires  be  broad 


enough  for  the  ground.  If  narrow  tired  they 
would  sink  into  moderately  soft  soil,  like  prairie 
land  for  example.  If  the  reach  is  fairly  strong, 
it  may  be  used  as  a  lever  for  lifting  heavy  stonea 
as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  the  detached  hind 
axle  and  wheels  used  to  transport  the  stone  to  any 
point  desired.  It  needs  lifting  only  far  enough  ta 
just  clear  the  ground. — Mr.  Jno.  Wagner,  of  Grant 
Co.,  Wis.,  suggests  using  the  wagon  reach  in  a 
similar  way  for  lifting  fence  posts  out  of  the  ground 
when  wishing  to  move  them.  Another  correspond¬ 
ent  proposes  the  same  arrangement  as  a  “stump- 
puller,”  but  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
immense  wagons  sometimes  provided  for  trans¬ 
porting  ship  timber  and  the  like,  the  vehicle  would 
not  be  strong  enough,  or  the  leverage  great  enough 
to  lift  out  any  stumps  that  could  not  be  pried  out 
with  a  long  crowbar  or  a  large  pole  used  as  a  lever. 


Connecting  an  Old  and  New  Cistern- 


Mr.  B.  C.  Guerin,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  sends  us  a 
sketch  and  description  of  a  method  that  will  occa¬ 
sionally  be  found  convenient,  when  it  is  desired  to- 
connect  a  new  cistern  with  an  old  one  without  loss. 


Pump 


CONNECTING  TWO  CISTERNS. 


of  water.  Wliatever  the  distance  apart,  provide  a- 
two-inch  iron  pipe,  a,  long  enough  to  extend  from 
the  inside  of  the  new  well  to  the  outside  of  the  old 
one,  and  fit  upon  the  right  end  of  it  by  screw 
thread  the  pipe,  h,  long  enough  to  extend  well 
through  the  old  wall.  Build  a  into  the  new  well 
and  close  its  left  end  with  a  wooden  plug,  p.  When 
ready,  pump  or  syphon  the  water  from  the  old  to 
the  new  cistern.  Then  open  the  old  wall,  screw  b- 
on  to  a  and  cement  around  b.  When  ready,  with  a. 
rod  or  bar,  knock  out  the  plug  which  will  float  to- 
the  top,  and  the  water  will  stand  at  a  level  in  both 
cisterns.  A  connecting  five  or  six-inch  glazed 
ware  or  iron  pipe,  e,  should  be  put  in  on  a  level 
with  the  overflow  pipe,  o.  One  pump  and  one 
over-flow  pipe  answer  for  both  cisterns. 


Volunteer  Distribution  of  Seeds  and  Cions. 

Much  may  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  by  the  volunteer  distribution  of  seeds 
and  cions,  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  asso¬ 
ciations.  Horticultural  societies  succeed,  as  a  rule, 
only  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  and  farmer’s 
clubs  are  the  exception  even  in  thrifty  agricultural 
towns.  But  almost  any  enterprising  farmer  can  do> 
a  great  work  for  improvement  in  his  own  town  or 
parish,  by  the  distribution  of  seeds  and  cions  he 
has  procured  and  tested.  He  starts  with  the  idea 
of  providing  for  himself  and  family  the  best  fruits 
and  vegetables  his  soil  and  climate  wili  produce, 
and  disposing  of  the  balance  at  the  best  market 
town  within  reach.  From  the  papers  he  learns  at 
small  cost  what  are  the  best  varieties  of  sweet 
corn,  squashes,  melons,  and  cucumbers ;  he  pro¬ 
cures  and  raises  them,  and  exhibits  them  at  the 
county  fair.  He  is  satisfied  that  he  has  a  good 
thing,  for  instance  in  the  Early  Marblehead  sweet 
corn,  which  gives  him  this  vegetable  several  days 
earlier  than  anything  else  in  the  market,  and  two- 
or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  common  kind 
grown  in  his  vicinity.  It  would  be  no  great  tax 
upon  his  purse  or  his  time,  to  leave  one  or  two 
hundred  well-ripened  selected  ears  at  the  post- 
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office  or  grocery,  to  be  supplied,  an  ear  each,  to 
those  getting  their  letters  or  groceries.  The  aver¬ 
age  post-master  or  grocer,  in  a  farming  community, 
would  gladly  distribute  seeds,  cions,  and  plants, 
without  compensation,  to  help  in  a  good  work. 
There  are  centers  in  almost  every  agricultural  town 
where  people  gather  for  business  and  trade,  where 
each  family  cultivating  a  garden,  could  be  furnish¬ 
ed  with  the  choicest  varieties  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  This  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
sales  of  the  seedsmen  and  nurserymen,  but  rather 
increase  the  demand.  The  best  districts  for  their 
business  are  where  the  taste  for  good  gardening 
is  already  established,  and  every  man  is  experi¬ 
menting,  and  adding  to  the  valuable  things  already 
possessed.  The  great  difficulty  in  any  community 
in  improving  horticulture  is  to  get  a  lew  neigh¬ 
bors  to  make  their  first  investment  in  improved 
varieties.  When  one  has  planted  his  first  Bartlett 
pear  tree,  his  first  Delaware  or  Concord  grape,  his 
first  improved  strawberry  or  raspberry,  and  eaten 
the  fruit,  there  is  no  man  more  ready  to  invest  in 
seeds  and  plants.  Seeing  is  believing.  Eighty  years 
ago  or  more  there  was  a  clergyman  settled  in  one 
of  the  feeble  country  parishes  of  Connecticut, 
whose  horticultural  tastes  were  as  sound  as  his 
views  in  theology.  He  preached  good  gardening 
six  days  in  the  week,  by  example  as  well  as  pre¬ 
cept,  cultivated  fine  apples,  pears,  and  grapes, 
made  his  home  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  seeds,  cions,  and  plants  with  a  liberal 
hand.  Great  improvement  in  the  horticulture  of 
the  whole  town  resulted,  and  the  impress  of  his 
ministry  in  the  pulpit  and  the  garden  is  still  visible 
there  in  almost  every  home.  This  ministry  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  is  within  reach  of  almost  every  farmer, 
and  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  effective  ways 
of  doing  good.  It  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
morals  and  the  right  training  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion.  Stomachs  fed  with  the  milk  and  honey  of 
fine  gardens,  are  not  so  likely  to  crave  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  The  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  is 
in  order  now.  Connecticut. 


A  Useful  Hand-Light. 

Among  the  many  helps  found  useful  or  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  European  gardener,  is  the  hand-light 
and  the  bell-glass,  the  latter  the  cloche  of  the 
Erench.  One  sees  in  the  market-gardens  around 
Paris  cloches  by  the  acre.  They  are  bell-shaped, 
about  fifteen  inches  high,  and  the  same  in  width 
across  the  mouth,  and  are  now  made  without  a 
knob  for  a  handle  at  the  top.  These  are  used  for 
covering  seeds,  cuttings,  etc.,  but  especially  in 
growing  lettuce  and  cauliflowers,  for  both  of 
which  they  are  employed  on  a  large  scale.  Our 
market  gardeners  could  not  use  these  with  profit, 
as  steamboats  and  railroads  can  place  the  produce 
of  southern  gardens  in  the  market  cheaper  than 
they  can  raise  it  under  such  glasses.  The  amateur 
gardener  will  often  find  a  hand-light  of  some  kind 


Fig.  1  .—A  STORE  HAND-EIGHT, 
convenient  to  protect  tender  plants,  etc.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  kind  usually  sold ;  it  is  costly,  easily 
broken,  and  difficult  to  repair.  We  have  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  substitute  a  grocery  box  of  conven¬ 
ient  size,  removing  top  and  bottom  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  top  with  light  cotton  sheeting  ;  or  a  frame 
may  be  nailed  together  of  six  or  eight-inch  boards, 
and  covered  in  the  same  manner.  WTien  more 
light  than  the  cloth  will  admit  is  needed,  a  similar 


frame  may  be  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass.  Such 
frames  are  a  great  aid  in  forwarding  and  protect¬ 
ing  young  melon,  cucumber,  and  other  vines,  and 
in  a  private  garden  are  worth  the  trouble  of  mak¬ 
ing  them.  The  objection  to  all  such  hastily  made 
substitutes  is,  they  are  not  cared  for,  and,  when 
wanted  for  use  a  second  time,  are  often  not  to  be 
found.  It  is  well  to  have  a  few  well-made  hand- 
lights  to  meet  sudden  requirements,  as  they  may 
be  stored  away  and  be  ready  when  needed.  Fig. 
2  represents  a  form  that  we  have  found  con¬ 
venient,  and  it  will  be  well  to  have  them  of  at  least 


two  sizes,  using  for  some  a  single  pane  more  nearly 
square.  The  engraving  requires  no  description. 
If  strengthened  by  hoop-iron  straps  at  the  comers, 
and  painted,  or  treated  to  a  few  coats  of  erode 
petroleum,  these  protectors  will  last  many  years. 


Plantain  and  Other  Weeds. 

Among  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  us, 
are  those  relating  to  the  destruction  of  weeds  of 
different  kinds.  A  subscriber  at  New  Lisbon,  N.  T., 
asks  :  “  What  will  kill  Plantain  ?  We  have  a  lot  of 
ten  acres  covered  with  it,  and  threatens  to  run  out 
everything  else.”— This  is  an  illustration  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inquiries,  they  ask,  “  What  will  kill,” 
instead  of  “How  can  I  kill”  this  or  that  weed. 
There  is  a  general  impression  that  something  may 
be  applied  to  the  soil,  so  discriminating,  that  it  will 
destroy  the  weeds,  and  leave  the  plants  of  the  crop 
unharmed.  Though  we  have  many  times  shown 
that  this  is  impossible,  the  idea  still  prevails. 
Nothing  can  be  put  upon  the  land  that  will  of  it¬ 
self  destroy  weeds,  and  let  the  other  plants  alone. 
The  only  manner  in  which  any  application  can  kill 
weeds  is,  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  crop  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  will  crowd  out  and  smother 
them.  Weeds  come  into  our  lands  in  various  ways. 
We  sow  them,  they  are  brought  in  by  ourselves 
and  our  animals,  and  they  are  brought  by  the 
winds.  By  far  the  most  frequent  method  is,  by 
unintentional  sowing.  Weeds  are  taken  to  the  ma¬ 
nure  heap  or  the  pig-pen,  where  they  ripen  their 
seeds  before  they  decay,  and  when  the  manure  is 
applied  to  the  land,  that  is  manured  and  at  the 
same  time  seeded  for  an  abundant  crop ;  seeds  of 
weeds  are  also  sown  with  other  seeds,  especially 
those  of  grasses  and  clover.  Every  farmer  should 
be  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  these  seeds,  and 
if  on  examination  of  a  smalt  sample,  better  with  a 
microscope  or  magnifier,  any  other  seeds  are  seen, 
do  not  sow  them.  Several  seeds  have  hooks  by 
which  they  cling  to  the  coats  of  animals,  and  to  our 
own  clothing,  and  many  weeds  may  be  introduced 
upon  the  farm  in  this  manner.  Winds  and  streams 
convey  the  seeds  of  weeds,  though  not  so  frequently 
as  some  suppose.  All  the  other  causes  together, 
introduce  fewer  than  the  farmer  himself,  by  his  in¬ 
difference  to  the  quality  of  his  seeds  and  his  manure. 

As  to  destroying  the  weeds  after  they  are  once 
on  the  farm — there  are  weeds  and  weeds,  and  a 
knowledge  of  their  nature  will  be  a  great  aid  in  the 
warfare  against  them.  Like  other  plants,  they 
are  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial.  Annual  weeds 
come  up,  and  die  the  first  season,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  them.  But  before  they  depart,  they  make 
abundant  provision  for  a  succe.ssion,  by  produc¬ 
ing  a  multitude  of  seeds  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
earlier  such  weeds  are  destroyed,  the  better,  as 
some  perfect  their  seeds  when  quite  small.  The 
cultivation  of  crops  that  must  be  frequently  worked 
by  hand  or  horse  implements,  is  the  most  ready 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Biennial  and  peren¬ 
nial  weeds  the  first  year  from  sowing,  prepare  to 
produce  seeds  the  next  year,  and  arc  usually  not 


conspicuous  the  first  season,  there  being  only  a 
tuft  of  leaves  lying  close  to  the  ground,  looking 
innocent,  but  preparing  for  mischief,  by  laying  in 
provisions  for  an  active  growth  the  next  year.  The 
biennial,  the  second  year,  shoots  up  a  flower-stalk, 
perfects  its  seeds,  and  dies.  The  perennial  shoots 
up  a  flower  stalk,  perfects  its  seeds  and  don’t  die, 
but  on  the  contrary  lays  up  in  its  roots  provisions 
for  a  more  active  campaign  the  third  year,  and  so 
on  continuously.  When  such  weeds  are  estab¬ 
lished,  their  spread  should  be  prevented  by  cutting 
off  their  seed-stalks,  or  rather  flower-stalks,  before 
seeds  are  formed.  If  the  flower-stalks  of  a  biennial 
weed  are  cut  away,  the  plant  will  die  sooner  or 
later,  and  give  no  further  trouble.  Not  so  the  pe¬ 
rennial  weeds,  the  measures  for  their  extermination 
must  differ  with  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  their 
numbers.  In  some  cases,  pulling  or  digging  up  the 
roots  will  be  cheapest ;  in  others,  the  constant  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  leaves  as  soon  and  as  often  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  will  answer. 
Again,  it  may  be  best  to  smother  the  weeds  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  Buckwheat,  or  the  Southern  Cow 
Pea.  This  last  makes  a  remarkably  dense  mat  of 
vines  and  foliage,  under  which  nothing  can  live.  We 
have  thus  indicated  the  general  methods  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  destruction  of  weeds.  Those  persona 
will  be  most  successful  in  applying  them  who  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  plants  known  as  weeds, 
and  are  able  to  reeognize  them  at  every  stage,  and 
who  consider  their  habit  of  growth  in  undertaking 
their  destruction.  Every  farmer  should  recollect 
that  a  sharp  hoe  properly  applied  to  any  weed 
in  its  youth,  will  avoid  much  trouble  in  future. 


How  Roses  Are  Produced  Cheaply. 

Some  of  our  amateur  friends,  who  make  cut¬ 
tings  of  several  joints  when  they  propagate  roses, 
wonder  how  florists  can  turn  out  roses  so  rapidly 
and  at  such  a  low  price.  The  large  establishments 
which  make  a  specialty  of  roses  or  any  other  plants, 
are  reerular  factories,  with  everything  arranged  for 
the  end  in  view.  The  roses  to  furnish  the  cuttings 
are  potted  the  fall  before  and  kept  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house  or  pit  until  the  time  they  must  be  started 
into  growth  to  furnish  shoots  from  which  to  make 
cuttings.  Instead  of  taking  these  several  inches 
long,  the  stem  is  cut  into  pieces  with  a  single  leaf 


A  ROSE  CUTTING. 

each.  The  leaf  has  a  bud  in  its  axil,  and  is  planted 
in  the  sand  of  the  cutting  bench  as  show'n  in  the 
engraving.  The  cuttings  are  made  from  tender 
shoots,  but  sufficiently  mature  to  have  formed 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Of  course  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  both  the  sand  and  the  air  of  the  house 
must  be  properly  controlled  to  produce  the  best 
results.  Amateurs,  who  need  at  most  a  few  dozen 
roses,  will  not  expect  to  raise  them  in  -this  manner. 
Even  if  they  have  a  propagating  house  it  would  be 
vastly  cheaper  to  buy  the  few  plants  needed  than 
to  give  the  neeessaiy  care  and  attention,  which 
would  be  nearly  as  much  for  a  few  dozens  as  for 
several  thousands.  The  “  saucer  method,”  de¬ 
scribed  last  month,  p.  99,  comes  to  the  help  of  the 
amateur.  We  have  not  tried  it  for  roses  from  very 
young  shoots,  but  from  our  success  with  other 
shrubs  in  rooting  them  from  very  green  wood,  we 
have  little  doubt  of  its  success.  Observe  that  the 
sand  is  to  be  made  as  wet  as  mud,  and  kept  so. 
Drying  out  will  destroy  the  roots.  The  cuttings 
should  be  from  the  green  shoots  pushed  by  the 
window  plants,  as  soon  as  buds  are  formed — not 
flower  buds,  but  the  leaf-buds,  those  which  when 
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they  start  will  push  other  shoots,  and  are  found  at 
the  angle  where  leaf-stalk  and  stem  join.  As  soon 
as  roots,  even  small  ones,  appear  on  the  cuttings, 
they  should  be  potted  out  in  good,  fine  soil. 


Potato  and  Seed  Tubes. 

r.  GRUNDT. 

To  enable  one  to  drop  potatoes  in  planting  just 
•where  they  are  wanted  without  having  to  stoop 
down,  the  writer  devised  the  simple  apparatus 


Fig.  1. — POTATO  TUBE. 

shown  in  figure  1.  It  is  merely  a  tin  tube  to  hang 
upon  the  edge  of  a  pail.  The  hooks  go  well  down 
into  it  to  give  a  good  grip.  It  is  an  excellent  aid  in 
sowing  chemical  fertiliz¬ 
ers  along  the  row. — Some 
potato  planters  carry  the 
sets  in  a  sack,  over  the 
shoulder  and  under  the 
arm,  with  an  opening  in 
'  front,  as  in  sowing  small 
grain.  In  this  case  the 
pail  is  not  used  but  a 
handle  is  attached  to  the 
tube.  Carry  it  in  one 
hand  and  drop  the  sets 
•  through  it  with  the  other. 
— Figure  3  is  a  similar 
but  smaller  tube  perma¬ 
nently  fastened  to  a  two- 
quart  tin  cup,  for  sowing 
small  seeds,  the  sower 
standing  nearly  erect  and 
dropping  the  seed  where 
w^anted,  regardless  of 
wind  or  weather.  It  is  a 
simple  and  cheap  aflfair,  but  the  gardener  who  once 
uses  it  will  ever  after  consider  it  indispensable. 


Fig.  3.— A  SEED  TUBE. 


Strawberries  on  the  Farm. 

Farmers  and  their  families  should  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  best  the  earth  produces,  but  they  too 
often  content  themselves  with  meagre  fare,  and  re¬ 
gard  as  luxuries  those  things  which  others,  far  less 
jable  to  have  them,  look  upon  as  matters  of  course. 
Generally  if  there  are  strawberries  on  the  farmer’s 
table,  children  have  hunted  them  in  the  fields  (and 
there  can  be  none  better  as  to  quality)  ;  they  are  so 
hard  to  find  and  slow  to  pick  that  their  visits  are 
not  repeated  many  times  during  the  season.  These 
many  years  we  have  insisted  that  the  farmer’s 
family  should  have  strawberries  and  plenty  of 
them ;  not  a  few  times  in  the  season,  but  three 
times  a  day  every  day,  and  so  many  that  the  sau¬ 
cers  can  be  refilled  again  and  again,  until  each  one 
has  had  enough.  This  is  easily  possible  if  one 
really  wishes  to  accomplish  it.  We  have  in  former 
years  shown  how  a  patch  may  be  planted  and  cared 
for  with  little  trouble.  If  one  has  an  abundance 
of  plants  the  rest  is  very  easy.  Still,  however  de¬ 
sirable  it  may  be  to  have  a  large  strawberry  patch, 
it  may  not  be  convenient  to  expend  the  few  dol¬ 
lars  needed  to  buy  plants  to  fill  it.  If  plants  can 


not  well  be  purchased  to  set  out  a  large  bed  now, 
they  can  be  raised  for  setting  a  bed  next  fall  or 
spring,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  present  article  to 
show  how  this  may  be  done.  Of  course  there 
must  be  strawberry  plants  to  start  with,  and  unless 
a  neighbor  who  has  an  established  bed  can  afford  a 
few,  they  must  be  bought.  The  outlay  need  not 
be  large ;  the  leading  dealers  vary  in  their  prices, 
but  the  average  charge  is  thirty  cents  a  dozen  for 
standard  varieties,  delivered  by  mail.  A  dozen 
plants,  properly  treated,  will  during  the  season  fur- 
tjish  enough  young  plants  to  stock  a  large  bed.  If 
there  is  no  nursery  in  the  vicinity  order  the  plants, 
if  only  a  dozen,  at  once,  to  be  sent  by  mall. 

The  catalogues  are  confusing  with  their  many 
varieties,  old  and  new.  For  home  use,  no  new  or 
untried  kinds  are  worth  taking  as  a  gift ;  what  we 
want  is  fruit  and  plenty  of  it.  Charles  Downing, 
BidweU,  and  Sharpless  are  among  the  reliable  kinds 
that  have  been  tested  and  may  be  planted  with 
confidence.  Having  ordered  the  plants,  prepare  a 
place  for  them.  The  size  of  the  bed  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  number  of  plants,  which  are  to 
be  two  feet  apart  each  way  from  one  another,  and 
two  feet  from  the  margins  of  the  bed.  Make  the 
soil  rich  with  old,  decomposed  manure  and  ashes, 
to  be  worked  in  as  deep  as  possible  by  spading. 
When  the  plants  come,  their  roots  should  be  short¬ 
ened  or  cut  back  to  two-thirds  or  one-half  their 
former  length,  and  all  the  dead  leaves  removed. 
In  planting,  open  a  wide  hole  with  the  hand,  and 
spreading  the  roots  in  all  directions,  separating 
those  that  are  matted,  carefully  work  the  earth  in 
among  them,  and  having  covered  them  with  earth 
press  it  firmly  over  them.  The  plants  will  soon 
start  into  growth,  and  new  leaves  open.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  clusters  of  flower  buds  will  appear  in  the 
center  of  some  of  the  plants  ;  if  so,  pinch  them  off 
as  soon  as  they  are  seen,  as  we  now  wish  to  raise 
plants  and  not  frait.  As  the  season  advances,  run¬ 
ners  will  be  formed,  and  at  length  a  bud  will  appear 
upon  the  end  of  each  and  finally  take  root.  If  the 
runners  do  not  become  fixed  readily — as  they  are 
often  blown  about  by  the  winds — place  a  clod  of 
earth  upon  them  to  hold  them  fast.  After  the 
plant  from  the  first  bud  has  grown  to  some  size, 
that  will  throw  out  runners,  and  so  on,  all  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  object  being  to  raise  as  many  plants  as 
possible,  the  runners  should  be  watched,  and  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  one  another,  but  distrib¬ 
uted  evenly  over  the  bed.  If  necessary  water  the 
bed,  and  pull  up  by  hand  all  weeds  that  appear. 


Fences  Across  Freshet  Streams. 

When  fences  extend  across  brooks  subject  to 
freshets  that  bring  down  brushwood  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  liable  to  lodge,  a  section  or  two  may  be  con¬ 
structed  to  swing  down  stream,  as  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  and  to  be  ordinarily  held  in  place  by  stakes,  or 
by  tying  at  one  or  both  ends.  The  width,  strength 
and  size  of  the  bases  supporting  the  side  posts,  and 
of  the  braces,  will  depend  upon  the  width  and 
depth  of  the  channel.  The  base  pieces  can  be 
firmly  anchored  by  stakes  driven  slanting  over  the 
ends  and  outsides,  or  by  stones  piled  on.  For 
wide,  shallow  streams,  three  or  even  more  braced 
uprights  can  be  anchored  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  in 
the  bed  with  heavy  stones,  with  two  or  more 


swinging  sections.  If  small  trees  or  long  timbers 
are  likely  to  float  down,  the  swinging  gate  may  be 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide.  For  smaller  streams, 
with  strong  high  banks,  five  or  six  feet  will  suffice. 


An  Improved  Wagon  Jack. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Stevens,  Hedgewood,  Kans.,  referring 
to  the  two  jacks  in  American  Agriculturist  for  Au¬ 
gust  last,  sends  us  a  description  of  one  he  has  used 
with  great  satisfaction.  It  is  home-made,  requir¬ 
ing  only  an  iron  clevis  to  be  quickly  formed  by  a 
blacksmith.  As  seen  in  the  engraving,  by  turning 
the  lever  over  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  it  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  fore  or  hind  axle,  or  those  of  different  hights. 
The  following  convenient  dimensions  will  enable 
any  one  to  construct  it.  The  upright  m  is  a  two  by 
four  scantling  twenty-two  inches  long,  spiked  on  a 
base  of  plank,  6,  sixteen  inches  long  and  four 
inches  wide,  with  side  braces  of  inch  boards,  or 
iron  rods,  if  at  hand.  Half-inch  holes  are  bored 
through  one  at  r,  two  inches  from  the  top,  and  one 
at  t,  twelve  inches  below  u.  A  slot  one  and  a  half 
inch  wide,  is  cut  down  from  the  top  through  the 
middle,  fifteen  inches  deep,  in  which  the  lever  I 
moves  and  turns  its  larger  end. — This  lever  is 
cut  from  a  hard-wood  plank  one  and  a  quarter  inch 
thick,  four  feet  long,  and  seven  inches  wide  at  the 
upright,  and  tapering  out  to  three  inches  or  so 
wide.  At  seven  inches  from  its  large  end  and  two 


A  'WAGON  JACK. 


and  a  half  inches  from  one  side,  a  hole  is  made 
through  it  for  the  insertion  of  the  bolt  at  r,  which 
is  to  be  headed  down  flat  so  as  to  allow  the  clevis 
to  turn  over  and  past  it.  A  slot,  s,  is  cut  through 
it,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  and  nine  inches 
long,  beginning  two  inches  from  the  hole  at  r.  The 
larger  end  is  hollowed  out  a  little  at  w,  w,  to  catch 
on  to  the  axle. — The  clevis  c  is  a  half- inch  iron 
rod  bent  to  four  and  a  half  inches  in  the  elc  'ir,  with 
holes  for  the  insertion  of  bolt  at  t.  This  is  fifteen 
inches  long ;  one  end  is  slipped  through  the  slot  s, 
and  the  two  ends  brought  round  and  bolted  at^,  to 
turn  on  the  bolt,  which  may  have  a  head  and  nut 
or  key  to  hold  it  in.  At  the  end  of  the  slot,  s,  one 
or  more  notches  can  be  cut  for  the  bow  end  of  the 
clevis  to  drop  into  and  lock  the  lever  when  the 
wheel  is  raised. 


Getting  Out  of  the  Ruts. 

There  is  some  foundation  for  the  reputation  far¬ 
mers  have  of  running  their  business  in  ruts.  Rou¬ 
tine  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place,but  divergence  has  its 
advantages.  All  improvements  are  made  by  those 
who  get  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  try  new  crops, 
new  fertilizers,  new  stock  and  tools,  and  new  meth¬ 
ods.  Every  farmer  should  study  the  new  things  set 
forth  in  the  agricultural  papers,  and  at  the  farmers’ 
clubs,  and  other  agricultural  gatherings.  He  will 
find  chaff  among  the  wheat  no  doubt,  but  the  sift¬ 
ing  process  cultivates  a  habit  of  thinking,  and  adds 
to  his  knowledge  every  year.  It  is  important  to 
have  half  an  acre  or  more  devoted  to  experiments 
in  fertilizers,  in  new  vegetables  and  fruits,  in  drain¬ 
ing  and  subsoiling,  in  shallow  and  deep  manuring. 
A  hint  in  your  paper  is  one  thing ;  a  test  in  the  soil, 
under  your  own  supervision,  is  quite  another.  It 
is  barren  upon  the  printed  page  ;  but  when  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  soil  it  may  fructify  and  bear  fruit, 
some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold. 
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Hillside  Cattle  Barn. 

SECOND  PniZB. — BT  J.  P.  WHEAT,  CROTON,  DEL.  CO.,  N.  Y. 

The  barn,  shown  in  figures  1  to  7,  is  planned 
especially  for  a  dairy  farm,  but  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  other  live  stock  by  an  appropriate  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  divisions  on  the  cattle  floor.  It 
is  provided  for  a  side-hill  situation,  of  which  there 


up  into  the  shutes.  B,  a  good- width  stair  to  the 
floor  below ....  Figure  5  is  the  middle  or  granary 
and  feed  floor  ;  its  position  is  indicated  in  fig.  3.  A 
platform  extends  from  this  floor,  four  feet  out  to  the 
lower  driveway  for  loading  and  unloading  grain, 
bringing  in  implements,  etc.,  etc.  So  much  of 
this  floor  as  is  needed  is  devoted  to  grain  and  feed 
bins  ;  and  the  rest  to  storing  farm  machinery,  im¬ 
plements,  sleds  and  sleighs,  and  may  be  used  for 


are  multitudes  of  good  ones  in  this  and  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  side  view,  fig.  1,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  other  figures,  will  show  its  general 
construction.  The  main  building  is  fifty  feet 
square,  with  a  covered  extension  of  the  main  upper 
floor  or  bridge,  twenty  feet  to  the  roadway,  which 
has  supporting  side  wails  of  stone,  dressed  or  un¬ 
dressed  as  may  be  convenient.  This  arrangement 
allows  hay  and  grain  to  be  hauled  from  the  higiier 
ground  directly  into  the  main  floor  at  the  very  top 
of  the  building,  so  that  all  unloading  and  moving 
of  the  material  is  downward,  until  it  reaches  the 
manure  pit,  thus  saving  lifting.  Under  the  bridge 
is  another  driveway,  the  side  next  the  barn  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  stone  wall,  parallel  to  and  four  feet 
from  it,  leaving  a  passage-way  for  animals  into  the 
basement . Figure  a  is  an  outside  or  elevation 


Fig.  2. — LOWEB  END  OF  BABN. 

view  of  the  end  on  the  lower  side,  opposite  the 

main  entrance _ Figure  3  shows  the  framing  or 

timbers  of  that  end,  and  the  position  of  the  main 
drive  floor,  and  other  parts. ..  .Figure  4  is  the 
main  drive  floor :  a,  a,  are  shutes,  the  side  of 
each  next  the  hay  being  short  boards  set  in  loosely 
as  the  bays  are  filled,  and  removed  piece  by  piece 
as  they  are  emptied,  so  that  there  is  no  lifting  of  hay 


corn,  fodder,  etc.  A,  a  are  the  continuation  down¬ 
ward  of  the  shutes  ;  6,  stairs  and  floor  above  (same 
as  6,  fig.  4) ;  c,  stairs  to  floor  below  ;  d,  door  to 
bins;  e,  e,  e,  bins,  and  /,  passage-way  between 
them. — It  is  convenient  to  have  a  spout  to  bring 
grain  from  the  threshing  floor  down  to  these  bins, 
and  other  spouts  to  convey  ground  feed,  etc.,  from 
the  bins  to  the  feeding  alley  or  the  cattle  floor 
below _ Figure  6  is  the  cattle  floor  (marked  base¬ 

ment  in  fig.  3)  which  is  arranged  for  thirty  cows, 
three  feet  being  allowed  to  each  cow,  but  by  util¬ 
izing  part  of  the  space  given  to  calf  pens,  etc.,  the 
floor  may  accommodate  forty  cows,  for  which 
there  is  ample  room  in  the  barn  to  store  sufficient 
feed,  all  under  one  roof,  to  take  them  through  the 
severest  winter.  Eight  of  ceilings  eight  feet.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  alley,  mangers,  etc.,  of  this 
floor  run  across  the  building,  the  windows,  w,  w,  w, 
in  the  lower  side  of  the  engraving  being  those  of 
the  lower  row  on  fig.  2,  and  tne  doors  on  the  right 
side  the  same  as  those  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  calf 
stable  is  for  calves  the  first  winter,  and  will  hold 
six  head.  The  calf  pens  are  for  very  young 
calves.  The  stall  with  manger  is  for  a  bull.  The 
feeding  alley  is  ten  feet  wide ;  it  has  shutes 
overhead,  through  which  hay  comes  down  from 
the  mows.  Other  spouts,  not  shown,  come  from 
the  bins  above.  The  feeding  mangers  are  two  feet 
wide.  The  platforms  are  four  and  a  half  feet  for 
medium-sized  cows,  and  two  inches  wider  for 
larger  ones  ;  it  is  well  to  have  this  width  vary  and 
place  the  larger  cows  on  the  wider  portions.  The 
g;utters  are  eighteen  inches  wide,  four  inches  deep 
at  the  ends  and  in  the  center,  and  six  inches  at  the 
drainage  holes,  giving  an  incline  to  carry  off  the 
urine.  The  manure  is  passed  to  the  cellar  through 
m,  ni,  m,  m,  (to  m,  m,  m,  fig.  7).  The  walks  behind 
the  cows  are  four  feet  wide.  The  small  x’s  show 
the  places  of  the  posts,  which  it  will  be  noticed  are 
planned  to  be  out  of  the  w’ay,  those  in  the  stalls 
passing  between  the  cows.  Gates  ff,  g,  g,  three 
and  a  half  feet  high,  serve  for  partitions  as  well. 
The  doors  and  windows,  d,  d,  and  u\  ic,  admit  plen¬ 
ty  of  light  and  air  for  ventilation  in  summer,  and 
the  whole  arrangement  allows  of  “  soiling”  cattle 
where  this  is  practised. — For  fastening  cows  I 
prefer  a  chain  or  rope  around  the  neck  fastened  to 
a  large  ring  sliding  up  and  down  on  an  upright 


round  post - Figure  7  shows  the  sub-basement,. 

its  entrance  being  at  the  lower  end,  as  shown  by 
the  large  doors  in  fig.  2.  This  is  only  twenty-four 
feet  wide  and  thirty-two  feet  long.  The  entrance 
is  at  least  ten  feet  wide,  with  two  hinged  doors,  or 
one  sliding  one.  The  drive-way  is  inclined  down¬ 
ward  from  the  entrance,  the  manure  carts  being 
backed  in  for  loading.  M,  m,  m,  m  show  the  ma¬ 
nure  as  dropped  through  from  m,  m,  in  fig.  6  ;  it  is 
of  course  spread  out  along  the  sides  and  at  the 
rear  as  it  accumulates.  The  posts,  p,  p,  are  on 
firm,  solid  bases  to  support  the  weight  above,  as 
these  or  their  continuation  extend  up  to  the 
roof.  Windows,  w,  w,  in  the  walls  or  underpining 
supply  air  currents  through  the  cellar.  This  ma¬ 
nure  cellar,  to  which  some  object,  I  consider  one 
of  the  best  features  of  such  a  barn,  after  a  dozen 
years  of  experience.  I  would  much  sooner  risk 
cattle  over  them  than  without  them,  for  the  reason 
that  they  can  be  kept  cleaned  out  in  summer  and 
have  currents  of  pure  air  constantly  flowing 
through,  while  the  ordinary  stable  floors  are  seldom 
water  tight,  but  more  or  less  of  the  liquid  manure 
leaks  through,  and  accumulates  for  years,  gather¬ 
ing  in  sickening  pools,  and  sending  up  anything 
but  healthful  efiduvia. . .  .Except  where  the  cost  of 
excavating  is  very  great,  in  rock  and  hard  pan,  this 
building  can  be  erected  for  from  two  thousand  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  covered  with 
matched  pine  boards,  painted  outside  two  coats,  and 
finished  inside  in  good  shape.  The  cost  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  location,  price  of  material,  whether 
timber  and  lumber  is  supplied  on  the  farm,  etc. 


Large  Poultry  Yard. 

H.  Miltman,  of  Lower  Saucon,  Northampton  Co., 
Pa.,  writes  us  :  I  intend  to  begin  poultry  keeping  as 
a  business  and  would  like  to  have  a  plan  fora  poul¬ 
try  house,  combining  all  the  best  features  that 
experience  has  suggested.  The  place  I  have 
selected  for  my  poultry  yard  is  a  dry  strip  of 
meadow,  containing  about  two  acres,  of  which  I 
shall  take  as  much  as  required.  The  ground  slopes 
away  from  a  mill-race  bordering  its  upper  side,  and 
can  be  very  rapidly  drained  if  necessary.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  mill-race  an  admirable  place  for  ducks  and 
geese,  and  also  as  a  source  of  water  for  the  hens.  Is 
my  ground  suitable  ?  What  is  the  best  breed  of 
fowls  for  market,  poultry,  and  for  eggs  ? 

You  will  find  numerous  excellent  plans  in  back 
numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist, — The  land 
must  be  well  drained.  Open  ditches  will  answer 
perfectly,  Probably  the  Plymouth  Kock  cross  will 


prove  as  valuable  a  first  cross  as  any  for  common 
hens.  Next  year,  or  the  second  year,  take  another 
cross,  selecting  it  from  either  the  laying  breeds, 
like  the  Leghorns,  or  the  flesh-producing  breeds 
like  the  Dorkings  or  Asiatics.  Ducks  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  raised  with  very  little  water  for  swinl- 
ming.  The  main  points  in  poultry  raising  are  : 
clean  nests  and  .roosts,  an  abundance  of  whole¬ 
some  food,  and  a  plenty  of  pure  drinking  water. 
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Lightning  and  Lightning  Eods. 

OBAHaE  JTXDD. 

Spring  has  come  and  “  the  voice  of  the  lightning  rod 
man  will  be  again  heard  in  the  land,”  as  he  goes  up  and 
down  among  farmers,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  In 
autumn,  when  muttering  thunders  retire  southward  with 
•the  sweet-voiced  songsters,  the  lightning  ”  regulator” 
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Fig.  4. — THE  MAIN  DBIVE  FLOOR, 


■calls  in  his  forces,  his  traps,  his  wagons  and  horses,  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  latter,  or  putting  them  out  to  hoard  for  the 
winter  if  the  state  of  the  market  does  not  favor  a  sale. 
But  as  soon  as  the  zigzag  streams  of  light  dart  athwart 
the  spring  clouds,  and  awaken  the  fears  of  the  neiwous, 
he,  like  the  circus  man,  gathers  his  retinue  and  takes 
possession  of  the  field  of  operations  decided  upon  the 
previous  year,  or  selected  during  the  winter’s  leisure, 
with  his  vocabulary  re-enforced  by  some  new  arguments 
and  his  wagon  with  one  or  more  newfangled  “points,” 
“  angles,”  “  insulators,”  “  rods,”  “  joints,”  etcetera. 

Lightning  as  seen,  is  the  light  produced  by  the  swift 
passage  of  electricity  through  the  air  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
or  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  or  the  earth  to  the 
clouds,  or  both.  Its  velocity  is  almost  inconceivable, 
equal  to  going  seven  times  around  the  world  between 
two  ticks  of  a  three-foot  clock  pendulum;  or,  say  about 
five  hundred  times  faster  than  a  ball  flies  as  it  leaves  a 
heavily-loaded  rifle. — The  air  does  not  conduct  electricity 
through  it,  but  it  forces  its  way  along,  driving  the  air 
particles  together,  and,  so  to  speak,  squeezing  the  heat 


Fig.  6.— MIDDLE  OH  FEED  FLOOR. 


out.  If  we  push  a  tightly-fitting  rod  down  a  gun  barrel, 
crowding  the  air  suddenly  into  a  small  space,  the  air  will 
give  out  so  much  heat  as  to  become  red  hot  and  set  fire 
to  a  piece  of  tinder  in  the  bottom.  So  we  may  suppose 
the  swift  lightning  pushes  the  air  together  before  it  un¬ 
til  it  becomes  brilliantly  red-hot  (lightning,)  and  when 
much  air  is  compressed  before  it,  it  darts  off  until  more 
air  is  compressed  in  the  new  line  and  then  it  shoots  an¬ 
other  way,  and  thus  we  have  its  zigzag  course.  This 
driving  and  beating  the  air  produces  the  sound  we  call 
thunder.  We  get  sound  by  agitating  the  air  when  beat¬ 


ing  a  drum-head,  or  vibrating  the  strings  of  an  instru¬ 
ment,  by  exploding  powder  in  it,  etc.  The  more  vio¬ 
lent  agitation  by  the  swift  lightning  produces  the  loud 
thunder,  though  a  lightning  stream  of  electricity  is  so 
small  at  any  one  point  that  it  shakes  the  air  less  than  a 
heavy  cannon  charge  of  powder.  (Ttiunder  is  seldom 
heard  ten  miles,  while  a  battle  has  been  heard  forty 
miles  or  more).  The  rolling  of  thunder  is  caused  by 
sounds  coming  in  from  different  distances  one  after  an¬ 
other,  as  the  electricity  darts  from  cloud  to  cloud,  farther 
or  nearer  from  us,  a  thunder  sound  being  produced  be¬ 
tween  each  pair  of  clouds.  It  is  as  if  a  score  or  more  of 
cannon,  each  a  little  further  oil’,  were  all  fired  at  the 
same  moment ;  we  would  have  by  the  reports  coming 
one  after  the  other  a  rolling  sound  just  like  thunder. 

Light  comes  almost  instantaneously  from  a  distpnt 
point,  while  sound  takes  nearly  five  seconds  to  come  a 
mile  through  the  air.  If  we  see  the  flash  of  a  cannon 
and  begin  counting  one,  two,  three,  only  as  fast  as  a 
three-foot  pendulum  ticks,  about  the  time  we  count  five 
the  sound  of  the  cannon  will  arrive.  After  a  sharp  flash 
of  lightning  count  as  above,  and  the  real  lightning  cloud 
is  as  many  fifths  of  a  mile  away  as  you  count  seconds. 
If  you  count  four  or  more,  you  may  know  that  that  light¬ 
ning  cloud  is  at  a  safe  distance.  If  coming  towards  you, 
the  thunder  will  more  quickly  follow  the  lightning;  if 
going  from  you  you  wili  count  more  at  each  successive 
flash  ;  if  counting  about  the  same  number,  it  is  going 
by.  Understanding  this  will  help  quiet  nervous  people. 

While  electricity  is  not  conducted  by  air,  but  jumps 
across,  or  through  air  spaces,  producing  lightning  and 
thunder,  it  will  go  quietly  along  or  through  the  metals, 
passing  from  one  particle  to  another.  A  quantity  of 
electricity  that  would  rend  the  air,  produce  blinding 
lightning  and  deafening  thunder,  would  run  through  or 
along  a  copper  rod  no  larger  than  your  finger  so  quietly 
that  you  would  not  perceive  it.  It  would  do  the  same  on 
an  iron  rod  a  little  larger.  Iron  is  a  good  conductor  of 
electricity,  and  copper  and  pure  silver  are  still  better.  A 
tube  filled  with  water,  if  large  enough,  would  conduct  the 
electricity,  and  so  would  a  rod  of  wood  if  its  pores  were 
full  of  water ;  moist  flesh  will  do  the  same,  but  not 
nearly  so  well  as  the  metal.  The  electricity  would  not 
go  through  a  glass  rod  at  all,  nor  through  a  wax  one,  nor 
through  a  dry  stick,  or  feathers.  Remember  that  there  are 
good  conductors,  as  silver,  copper,  iron,  etc. ;  poor  ones 
like  wet  wood,  the  bodies  of  animals,  cotton,  etc.,  and 
non-conductors  like  glass,  wax,  and  very  dry  wood.  This 
will  enable  us  to  understand  lightning  rods  further  on. 

The  condensation  of  vapors  in  forming  clouds  de- 
velopes  a  good  deal  of  electricity.  The  clouds  float  on 
the  non-conducting  air,  and  the  excess  of  electricity  can¬ 
not  get  away.  Another  cloud  coming  near,  having  less 
electricity,  some  of  the  excess  jumps  across  the  inter¬ 
vening  air  space,  producing  lightning  and  thunder  as  it 
forces  itself  through  the  resisting  air.  But  now  suppose 
the  over-charged  clond  gets  near  the  earth.  Some  of  the 
excess  of  electricity  will  strike  off  to  the  ground  tearing 
its  way  down  straight  through  the  air,  or  zigzag  if  th6 
distance  be  far.  This  clond  being  thus  relieved,  other 
over-charged  clonds  in  the  vicinity  may  send  over  to  it 
their  excess,  and  there  will  be  sundry  lightnings,  though 
usually  they  all  join  in  sending  the  one  grand  charge  to 
the  earth,  and  there  is  quiet  until  more  electricity  accu¬ 
mulates.*  In  a  continuous  rain,  enough  electricity  runs 
down  the  rain-charged  air  to  stop  heavy  discharges. 

Now  suppose  one  of  these  clonds  passing  over  us  has 
a  good  deal  of  extra  electricity,  but  not  quite  enough  to 
strike  through  the  whole  air  between  it  and  the  earth. 
But  it  comes  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tree  containing 
sap-moisture  which  is  a  moderately  good  conductor. 
That  helps  bridge  the  distance  to  the  earth.  The  elec¬ 
tricity  strikes  into  the  sap  and  follows  it  down.  If  the 
clond  in  small  the  charge  may  find  roadway  enough  to 
get  through  quietly  to  the  ground.  If  there  are  many 
trees,  as  in  a  forest,  they  will  together  supply  sufficient 
roadway  to  the  earth.  Lightning  seldom  strikes  trees  in 
a  forest,  unless  one  is  much  higher  than  the  rest  and 
reaches  up  to  a  high  clond.  But  if  the  tree  stands  alone 
and  there  is  more  electricity  than  can  go  along  its  sap 
easily,  it  will  split  and  rend  the  tree  in  going  through  it. 
So  it  is  never  safe  to  go  under  a  lone  tree  in  a  thunder¬ 
storm.  If  there  was  a  small  metal  rod  down  through  the 
tree  the  effect  would  be  similar.  If  on  outside  of  the  tree, 
and  large  enough,  all  electricity  would  run  down  the  rod. 

Note  this  especially :  If  the  iron  rod  has  a  sharp  point 
at  the  top,  the  electricity  will  spin  off  in  a  continuous 
little  stream,  so  to  speak,  and  unobserved.  If  the  top  is 
a  round  ball  or  a  blunt  end,  a  large  lot  of  the  electricity 
will  jump  from  the  cloud  to  it  in  a  mass,  with  a  report  as 
loud  as  a  pop-gun,  a  pistol,  or  a  cannon,  according  to  the 
amount,  and  if  a  very  heavy  charge,  more  than  the  rod 


*  Scientific  men  will  excuse  our  omission  to  speak  of 
positive  and  negative  electricity,  etc.,  in  this  attempt  to 
give  a  little  popular  instruction  to  non-scientific  readers. 


can  carry,  it  may  melt  it,  and  some  of  it  may  strike  off  to 
the  moist  wood  of  the  tree,  and  perhaps  rend  that. 

Note  this  also.  Anything  between  the  charged  cloud 
and  the  earth,  that  helps  to  shorten  the  distance,  will 
help  to  a  discharge  of  the  electricity  that  might  other¬ 
wise  have  floated  by.  A  man’s  moist  body  may  be  just 
enough  to  enable  the  electrical  discharge  to  get  from  the 
clond  to  the  earth  through  the  resisting  air.  A  gun- 
barrel  will  help  a  good  deal  more.  Even  an  umbrella, 
with  its  metal  rods  and  top,  may  be  enough ;  so  may  a 
pitch-fork  in  his  hand,  or  scythe  on  his  shoulder.  The 
electricity  will  take  to  his  moist,  poor  conducting  body 
in  preference  to  the  air,  and  if  the  discharge  is  large, 
the  fluids  of  his  body  will  only  carry  part  of  it  and  ha 


will  be  killed,  or  if  but  a  small  discharge,  he  may  bo 
only  temporarily  stunned,  and  proper  efforts  may  get  the 
organs  of  the  body  into  motion  again,  just  as  if  they 
have  been  stopped  by  drowning. 

Note  again,  that  glass,  wax,  feathers,  etc.,  are  non¬ 
conductors.  If  a  person  stands  on  any  one  of  these,  or 
is  covered  with  one  unless  it  is  very  thin,  the  electricity 
will  not  go  through  that  line.  Nervous  people  may  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  a  thunder-storm  if  they  can  get  upon  a 
cake  of  wax,  or  thick  plate  of  glass,  with  the  clothing 
drawn  close  to  the  lower  limbs,  and  not  sit  or  stand  too 
near  a  wall  or  chimney. — Moist  air  rising  from  a  chimney 
or  from  fresh  hay  or  grain  in  a  barn,  is  a  partial  conduc¬ 
tor,  that  frequently  helps  form  a  channel  from  a  cloud 
to  the  earth,  and  thus  invites  a  lightning  stroke.  Hence 
the  special  utility  of  lightning  rods  in  such  cases.  Any 
building  having  moist  parts,  or  metals,  supplies  par¬ 
tial  but  attracting  roadways  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth. 


To  Drive  Away  Rats.— Mary  Hadlem 
writes  us  that  rats  have  so  strong  an  aversion  to  the 
odor  of  peppermint;  they  will  not  enter  rooms  or  bins 


where  it  prevails.  She  says  of  the  peppermint  plant: 
“;We  place  it  in  the  oats,  rye  and  corn,  when  they  are 
brought  in,  and  some  goes  under  the  pig-stye.  Though 
we  no  longer  have  any  rats,  we  continue  to  use  the  plant, 
for  fear  they  may  make  us  a  visit.”  If  this  is  so,  in 
the  absence  of  the  plant,  probably  a  few  drops  of  the 
oil  of  peppermint  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 
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The  Far-West  Pioneer’s  Home. 

R.  G.  NEWTON. 


The  first  great  need  of  the  pioneer  settler  is  a  shelter 
of  some  kind  for  himself  and  family.  This  house  will 
depend  very  mucli  on  the  amount  of  money  on  liand  and 
the  distance  lumber  has  to  be  brought  from  the  railroad. 
With  a  few  feet  of  lumber  and  a  little  tarred  paper  one 


Lay  the  sods  grass  side  up.  After  a  layer  is  down,  fill  up 
any  holes  or  spaces  with  the  pieces  trimmed  off  from  tlie 
ends.  Then  with  the  mallet  or  the  side  of  the  axe  go  all 
over  the  course  and  level  it  dow’ii,  especially  on  the 
joints.  Pill  up  and  pound  down  any  hollow  or  open 
spaces.  Lay  three  more  courses  in  the  same  way,  break¬ 
ing  joints  w’ith  the  course  below,  carefully  pounding 
down  every  course  and  filling  in  with  small  pieces  where 
necessary.  The  next  course  should  be  laid  across  the 


to  which  the  rafters  are  nailed.  The  object  of  these  is 
to  fasten  the  roof  down  firmly,  and  prevent  the  winds 
from  lifting  it  up  and  carrying  it  off,  as  it  might  do  some 
stormy  night.  After  the  top  of  the  sods  is  leveled 
and  hammered  down,  place  on  the  roof,  which  may  be  of 
inch  boards.  Nail  them  firmly  to  rafters  and  plates  on 
the  side  walls,  and  cover  with  two  thicknesses  of  tarred 
paper,  running  them  up  and  down,  and  lapping  the 
joints  in  each  layer  about  three  inches.  Lay  the  paper 


Fig.  1. — A  PRAIRIE  SOD-HOUSE.  Fig.  2. — A  LARGER  SOD-HOUSE. 


can  build  a  w'arm  and  comfortable  shanty  from  the  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  found  on  every  prairie  farm.  Sod  walls,  if 
rightly  made,  will  keep  out  cold  very  well.  Select  a 
piece  of  level  ground,  with  a  good  turf— if  the  grass  is 
high  it  will  require  mowing— and  free  from  gravel  and 
small  stones.  Set  the  plow  so  that  it  will  turn  a  sod 
about  four  inches  thick  and  as  wide  as  the  plow  will  cut 
out  clean.  This  should  of  course  be  done  as  near  where 
you  wish  to  build  as  possible.  You  must  have  your 
door  and  window  frames  all  ready  before  commencing 
the  wall.  The  door  frames  should  be  made  of  two  by 
eight  joist;  two  pieces  cut  thirty  inches  long  and  two 
pieces  seventy-six  inches  long.  Nail  them  together 
with  spikes  or  twenty-penny  nails,  setting  a  short  piece 
at  each  end  between  the  long  ones.  This  makes  a  frame 
thirty  inehes  wide  by  six  feet  high  inside.  On  the  out¬ 
side  of  these  joist,  sides  and  top,  nail  a  strip  three 
or  four  inches  wide  on  edge-wise  about  two  inches 
from  the  outside  edge.  The  window  frames  may  be  made 
of  inch  boards  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  and  such  a  size 
inside  as  will  nicely  fit  the  sash — the  bottom  board  slant¬ 
ing  out  to  shed  rain.  The  frame  requires  a  strip  nailed 
on  the  top  and  each  side  similar  to  the  door  frames.  In 
laying  the  sods  you  will  need  a  hatchet  with  a  blade 
about  six  inches  wide,  to  cut  the  sods  into  lengths ;  a 
carpenter’s  mallet,  and  an  old  butcher  or  case  knife. 

Mark  out  the  size  of  the  building  inside,  set  the  door 


Fig.  3. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  HOUSE. 


frames  in  their  places,  staying  them  firmly  upright,  with 
the  inside  edge  flush  with  the  inside  wall.  Cut  the  sods 
into  lengths  about  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  long. 
Lay  a  course  lengthwise  as  shown  in  figure  6,  fit¬ 
ting  the  ends  closely  together  by  paring  them  ofl’  with 
the  knife  when  required.  Keep  the  inside  edge  of  this 
course  close  to  the  line  of  the  inside  of  the  building. 
Outside  of  this  lay  two  or  more  courses,  depending  on 
the  hight  of  the  wall.  Four  feet  wide  is  none  too  much 
for  a  wall  eight  feet  high,  unless  on  a  very  small  building. 
Be  careful  to  fit  the  courses  closely  together,  and  break 
joints  with  each  course.  Place  one  layer  all  around  the 
full  width  as  shown  in  figure  4.  These  will  be  found  of 
great  service,  especially  each  side  of  the  doors,  and  may 
be  about  thirty  inches  wide  and  project  four  to  six  feet. 


wall  to  bind  the  sods  firmly  together.  If  the  wall  is  four 
feet  wide,  cut  one  piece  thirty  inches  long,  the  other 
eighteen  inches,  and  lay  them  as  in  figure  4.  Next  lay 
four  courses  lengthwise,  same  as  at  first,  carrying  up  the 
abutments  with  the  wall,  until  within  four  inches  of  the 
bottom  of  a  window.  Cut  a  piece  of  two  by  four  scant- 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 

ling  about  a  foot  longer  than  the  width  of  the  window, 
and  lay  it  on  the  wall  so  it  will  come  about  two  inches 
from  the  outside  of  the  window  frame  when  it  is  set  in  its 
place.  If  the  walls  project  into  the  room  about  two 
inciies  more  than  wanted,  they  may  be  trimmed  off 
smooth  when  finished.  After  laying  the  scantling  as  di¬ 
rected,  place  on  another  layer  of  sods  all  around,  level 
with  top  of  scantling.  Outside  of  the  scantling  pound 
the  sod  down,  slanting  it  towards  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
so  that  an  inch  board  laid  on  will  come  level  with  the  top 
of  the  scantling  and  project  about  three  inches  over  the. 
wall  as  in  figure  8.  This  will  carry  off  all  water  that  may 
drive  against  the  window.  Set  tiie  window  frames  in 
their  place  and  nail  them  to  the  board  and  to  the  two 
by  four  pieces.  The  frames  should  then  be  braced,  and 
the  wall  carried  to  the  desired  hight. 

When  getting  up  to  about  two  feet  of  the  top  it  is  well 
to  take  some  pieces  of  one  by  six,  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  long,  and  nail  them  to  a  piece  of  two  by  four,  scant¬ 
ling  a  foot  long  (see  figure  5).  Set  one  of  these  in  each 
corner,  as  at  a  in  figure  6,  also  one  in  each  gable  end  if 
the  house  is  built  like  figure  1.  If  the  building  is  sixteen 
feet  or  more  long  or  wide  the  pieces  may  be  set  in  on  the 
walls  about  four  feet  apart,  then  carry  up  the  wall  to  the 
hight  wanted,  lay  a  scantling  on  flat,  bringing  it  up 
tight  to  the  pieces  just  built  in  the  wall,  and  nail  them 
solidly  together,  putting  the  two  by  six  scantling, 
so  that  the  inside  edge  will  come  flush  with  the  inside 
of  wall.  Cut  the  ends  of  the  sticks  off  when  they  project 
above,  and  lay  on  another  course  of  sod  to  bring  the  wall 
level  with  top. 

If  the  house  is  built  as  in  figures  2  and  3,  set  in  two  by 


Fig.  7. — SECTION  OF  WINDOW. 


six-inch  rafters  every  four  feet,  setting  them  up  edge¬ 
wise.  You  can  cut  down  into  the  wall  with  a  knife  after 
it  is  aUdone,  and  it  will  be  well  to  build  in  some  pieces 


over  the  ends  of  the  roof  boards,  which  should  be  cut 
off  true,  and  tack  on  lath  or  battens  every  eight  inches 
apart,  running  them  up  and  down.  Such  a  tarred  paper 
roof  will  shed  water  for  a  year  without  any  repairs,  if 
you  have  been  careful  not  to  cut  or  tear  the  paper,  and 
if  it  projects  over  the  sides  about  a  foot,  as  it  should. 


the  sod  building  will  stand  for  a  number  of  years  and 
furnish  a  comfortable  shelter  for  a  family. 

After  the  house  is  all  complete,  pare  off  the  sods  on 
the  outside,  so  they  will  look  as  smooth  as  a  well-laid 
brick  wall,  using  the  hatchet  for  this  purpose.  The 
wall  may  be  drawn  in  as  it  is  built  up,  until  it  is  only 
about  half  as  thick  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom.  Pound 
the  outside  edges  of  the  sods  so  they  will  slant  down 
and  help  shed  any  rain  that  may  strike  on  them.  After 
the  inside  is  all  pared  off  smooth,  nail  some  four-inch 


Fig.  8.— A  WINDOW  CAP. 

boards  up  and  down,  fastening  the  upper  ends  into  the 
plates  or  rafters.  Saw  off  blocks  about  a  foot  long, 
drive  them  into  the  wall  about  three  feet  apart  and  nail 
the  strips  to  these.  By  tacking  on  common  brown  build¬ 
ing  paper  and  pasting  old  newspapers  over  this,  the  inte¬ 
rior  is  made  as  neat  as  if  built  entirely  of  wood.  Nothing 
short  of  a  cyclone  will  have  any  effect  on  such  a  sod 
house.  Many  of  the  points  spoken  off  may  seem  small, 
but  they  all  go  towards  rendering  the  building  wind- 
proof.  Stables  and  out-buildings  may  be  built  in  the 
same  way,  saving  many  dollars  in  lumber  that  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  invested  to  good  advantage,  by  many  who  will 
make  humble  homes  in  the  Far-West. 

Prairie  Pests. — The  prairie  settler  will  find  some 
new  pests  to  contend  with,  when  he  gets  in  his  new 
home.  Among  Ihe  smallest  but  not  the  least  trouble¬ 
some,  are  the  field  mice,  which  enter  the  house  at  any 
point,  where  they  can  find  or  make  a  hole  to  crawl 
through.  When  I  built  my  shanty,  I  made  it  perfectly 
tight  and  mouse-proof,  as  I  thought,  but  looking  up  one 
night  I  saw  a  ball  of  twine  roll  down  from  over  head. 
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and  then  a  mouse  came  and  looked  to  see  what  he  had 
done.  I  tried  to  see  how  he  had  come  there,  where  I  had 
no  use  for  liim,  as  it  was  the  only  place  we  had  to  store 
our  books,  papers,  seed,  etc.  The  next  morning  I  wont 
out  and  looked  the  shanty  over ;  on  one  end  the  boards, 
which  run  up  and  down  did  not  meet,  and  1  had  neglect¬ 
ed  to  fit  a  piece  in  as  I  intended  to  do.  As  the  gables 
lapped  down  over  the  sides,  it  made  a  nice  place  for 
mice  to  enter.  I  closed  that  up  and  set  a  trap,  and 
caught  the  pioneer  mouse. 

The  ground  squirrels  make  much  trouble  by  digging  up 
corn  and  other  seed  after  planting.  Some  say  tliat  they 
will  commence  at  the  end  of  a  row  and  follow  the 
planter.  A  light  charge  of  fine  shot,  or  a  pill  containing 
some  poison,  may  be  dropped  into  their  holes  ;  either 
will  prove  satisfactory,  or  the  children  can  go  fishing 
after  them.  Take  a  strong  cord  about  ten  feet  long, 
make  a  slip  noose  at  one  end  and  tie  the  other  to  a  short 
stick  or  cane.  When  you  see  one  run  into  its  bole,  go 
and  lay  the  slip  noose  around  the  hole  and  step  back  the 
length  of  the  line  ;  in  a  minute  you  will  see  a  head  pop 
up,  and  if  you  don't  move,  the  squirrel  will  come  half¬ 
way  out  of  its  hole  ;  then  give  the  line  a  quick  jerk  and 
you  have  the  squirrel  around  the  body,  when  you  can 
dispose  of  him  easily. 

The  coyote  or  kit  fox  and  badger  ai*e  numerous  in 
some  parts,  and  are  very  destructive  to  poultry,  not 
well  housed  at  night.  These  pests  can  both  be  taken 
by  traps,  using  a  heavy  one  with  a  double  spring,  and 
attaching  it  to  a  heavy  clog  by  a  long  cord,  strong  enough 
to  hold  them.  The  coyote  is  a  very  neighborly  beast, 
and  unless  wounded  or  trapped,  it  will  visit  you  regular¬ 
ly  every  night.  We  were  awakened  one  night  by  a  noise 
on  the  roof  of  our  shanty,  and  we  could  hear  the  dancing 
of  a  regular  jig.  The  coyote  went  too  near  the  edge 
and  slipped  ofi"  the  roof,  hanging  on  the  edge  by  his 
paws.  Hearing  a  voice  it  was  down  and  off  in  a  second. 
I  have  seen  them  come  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  we  threw 
out  for  the  birds.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  the  first 
house  rat  since  coming  to  the  Far-West. 


The  ‘*C!amhrel”  Men  Have  It. — 

Webster’s  Unabridged  says;  Gammon:  .  The  smoked 
buttock  or  thigh  of  a  hog.  .  .  etc. ;  Gailbrel  :  .  .  .  The 
hind  leg  of  a  horse  ;  a  stick  crooked  like  a  horse’s  leg 
used  by  butchers  in  suspending  animals  which  have  been 
slaughtered  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  and  weighing 
them  ;  ...  to  tie  by  the  leg  .  .  .  etc.  Worcester  is  nearly 
in  accord  with  Webster.  “  Gammon  stick”  may  not  be 
incorrect,  but  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  general  usage, 
which  is  the  authority  for  spelling  and  pronunciation. 

Scale  Insects  on  the  Oleander. — 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  leaves 
of  the  Oleander,  upon  the  under-side  of  which  are  nu¬ 
merous  scale  lice,  apparently  the  species  known  as 
“Broad-scale”  {Lecanium  hesperidium),  which  often  in¬ 
fests  plants  in  the  window  and  greenhouse.  From  Vir¬ 
ginia,  southward,  this  is  the  most  common  scale  upon 
plants  in  the  open  air,  and  is  very  frequently  found 
upon  the  orange.  A  very  strong  solution  of  soft-soap 
appiied  with  a  brush— an  old  tooth-brush  can  be  used — 
will  usually  remove  the  scale  from  plants  with  firm 
evergreen  leaves,  like  Oleander  and  Ivy.  An  emulsion 
of  kerosene,  described  on  page  114,  is  very  effective 
upon  trees  in  the  open  air,  and  it  may  be  applied  to 
house-plants  with  a  very  soft  sponge,  washing  the  leaves 
with  clear  water  after  a  while. 

Crops  in  a  I*eacl»  Orcliard. — Chas. 
E.  Barrett,  Hillsborough  Co.,N.  H.,  set  out  an  orchard 
of  peach  trees  in  the  spring  of  ’82.  The  trees  are  twelve 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  are  in  splendid  condition.  He 
grew  beans  between  the  trees  for  two  years  and  now  is 
in  doubt  what  to  do,  whether  to  plant  some  crop  or  to 
cultivate  the  ground  without  any  crop.  The  trees  are 
rather  close.  In  the  famous  peach  districts  of  Delaware 
and  Maryland  the  trees  are  set  twenty  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  corn  is  the  only  crop  allowed.  The  first  year 
four  rows  of  corn  are  planted,  the  first  row  four  feet  from 
the  trees,  and  the  rows  of  corn  four  feet  apart.  The  next 
year  the  rows  are  reduced  to  three,  and  the  next  to  two. 
The  trees  come  into  bearing  in  the  fourth  year,  when  all 
crops  are  discontinued,  and  the  soil  plowed  twice  a  year, 
throwing  the  furrows  from  the  trees  in  spring  and  to¬ 
wards  them  in  fall.  A  small  plow  is  used  near  the  trees, 
and  a  somewhat  larger  one  towards  the  center  of  the 
“middles,”  as  the  spaces  between  the  rows  are  called. 
Mr.  B.  asks  if  it  will  do  to  plant  squashes  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  So  far  as  the  trees  are  concerned,  if  the  hills  for 
the  squash  are  well-manured,  we  see  no  objection,  but 
with  trees  so  near  together  and  a  short  season  in  a 
northern  locality,  we  fear  that  the  squashes  will  not  ma¬ 
ture.  If  it  is  concluded  to  give  up  the  ground  entirely  to 
the  trees  the  cultivator  should  be  used  often  enough  to 
keep  down  the  weeds. 


Three  Months  More. 

Our  splendid  list  of  Premium  articles  for  new 
subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  three  months  longer.  More  than  thirty 
thousand  people  have  availed  themselves  of  these 
Premium  offers,  to  procure  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  for  themselves  and  their  friends.  What 
they  have  done  can  be  done  by  thousands  of  others, 
during  the  remaining  three  months.  Any  sub¬ 
scriber,  who  has  not  reeeivedthis  elegant  Premium 
list,  or  who  has  mislaid  it,  ean  receive  another  one 
by  immediately  sending  his  address  on  a  postal 
eard  to  this  office.  Do  not  forget  to  state  on  the 
card  that  you  are  a  subscriber.  Other  persons 
than  subseribers  must  send  five  cents  for  postage, 
packing,  etc. 


Chat  with  Readers, 

Bermiida-Grass  Seed.— .B.  W.  Francis,  Conn.,  states 
that  a  leading  seed-house  offers  Bermuda-Grass  seed  in 
its  catalogue,  and  asks  how  this  agrees  with  our  statement 
that  “  this  grass  does  not  produce  seed”  ?  If  our  corres¬ 
pondent  will  look  again  he  will  find  the  statement  to  be  that 
the  grass  had  “  not  been  known  to  produce  seeds  in  this 
country.”  Seeds  are  produced  elsewhere,  but  where,  the 
seedsmen  prefer  to  keep  at  present  as  a  trade  secret. 

Evergreen  Vwx.iXe.—  'E.B.Vkamberlain,"  V7 .Valley, 
N.  T.,  sends  us  a  bit  from  an  evergreen  tree  which  came  up 
in  his  yard,  and  is  different  from  any  tree  he  has  before 
seen.  The  tree  is  evidently  the  common  Red  Cedar  in  the 
juvenile  state.  Several  evergreens,  notably  the  Arbor 
Vitse,  have,  while  young,  foliage  quite  unlike  that  of  the  old 
tree.  The  Red  Cedar  is  one  that  has,  when  young,  foliage 
very  different  from  that  of  the  old  tree.  Sometimes  it  is 
many  years  before  the  tree  assumes  its  regular  leaves. 

Rye  lor  Hay.— 2ID'.  “  N.  S.  K.,"  Decatur,  Ga.,  writes  us : 
In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  sowing  rye  for  hay,  I  would 
state  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  that  I  sowed  about  fifteen  acres  of  rye  last  year, 
and  cut  in  the  milk,  but  made  very  inferior  hay.  Stock  did 
not  like  it,  and  in  fact  only  eat  it  when  forced  to  do  so. 
Oats  treated  in  the  same  manner  made  very  nutritious  hay, 
and  stock  would  eat  it  in  preference  to  clear  clover  hay. 

Salt  Upon  Grass  Eaiid.— TV.  Brayton,  Herkimer  Co., 
New  York.,  asks  us  if  common  salt  would  benefit  grass¬ 
land,  and  bow  much  should  be  applied.  The  results  from 
the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer  have  been  variable,  according 
to  the  crop,  the  soil,  and  the  distance  from  the  ocean.  Its 
indirect  action  in  strengthening  the  straw  of  grain  crops  lias 
sometimes  been  marked,  and  it  has  been  useful  on  plants 
that  naturally  grow  near  the  sea.  The  safest  way  for  him 
is  to  experiment,  sowing  broad-cast  three  to  five  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Please  inform  us  of  the  result. 

What  is  Celeriac?— Several  have  asked  this  question. 
The  name  “Turnip-rooted  Celery”  describes  its  nature. 
It  is  also  called  “Knob  Celery,’  principally  by  the  Germans, 
who  are  the  chief  consumers  of  it.  'The  base,  or  proper 
stem  of  the  plant,  is  enlarged  to  form  a  kind  of  bulb,  which 
is  the  portion  used.  The  plants  are  raised  in  a  seed-bed 
like  the  common  celery,  and  set  in  rows  thirty  inches  apart, 
and  a  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  given  good  cultivation  all 
summer.  Any  suckers  that  appear  should  be  removed. 
The  tuber  is  used  to  fiavor  soups,  and  is  boiled  until  tender, 
and  when  cold,  sliced,  and  dressed  as  a  salad. 

Potato  “Beauty  of  Hebron,”— A  subscriber  in 
Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H.,  writes  us  that  after  trying  nearly  all 
the  new  potatoes  for  the  last  forty  years,  “  I  believe  that 
the  Beauty  of  Hebron  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
one  kind,”  He  sums  up  by  saying  that  it  is  as  early  as 
Early  Rose  and  several  other  early  sorts  which  he  names, 
and  for  yield  equal  to  any  others,  “  and  for  table  use  they 
are  all  that  could  be  desired.  If  I  plant  but  one  kind  it 
will  be  the  Beauty  of  Hebron.”  This  quite  agrees  with  our 
own  experience,  and  we  have  for  several  years  relied  upon 
this  variety  for  our  main  crop. 

A  Easting  Cucumber.— Near  the  last  of  January, 
Olmsted,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  brought  us  a  cucumber, 
which  though  of  large  size  was  as  green  and  fresh  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  cucumber  need  be.  It  was  taken  from  the  vine 
in  September  last,  and  being  of  fine  shape,  was  placed  on 
the  sill  outside  of  the  kitchen  window  to  ripen  up  for  seed. 
It  remained  on  the  outside  until  cold  weather,  when  it  was 
taken  in  and  placed  upon  the  sill  inside  of  the  window. 
After  an  exposure  for  some  four  months  the  cucumber  has 
shown  no  signs  of  turning  yellow.  A  singular  freak,  and 
could  it  be  propagated  might  prove  useful.  It  is  by  taking 
advantage  of  sports  like  this  that  valuable  new  varieties 
are  often  secured. 

Protection  for  the  Strawberry-bed.— Z>.  T.  Jones, 
Ovid,  N.  Y.— The  strawberry-bed  that  was  covered  last 
fall  with  straw,  or  material  for  winter  protection  of 


the  plants,  has  still  need  of  covering.  It  should  be  pulled 
apart  over  the  plants  to  expose  them,  and  be  left  to  cover 
the  soil.  It  will  keep  down  all  but  a  few  strong  weeds, 
which  maybe  pulled  as  tliey  appear,  and  keep  the  soil  moist. 
Another  important  service  is  in  keeping  the  fruit  clean  by 
preventing  tlie  heavy  berries  from  contact  with  the  soil. 
Beds  that  were  not  mulched,  should  be  given  a  covering  of 
straw,  if  only  to  protect  the  fruit.  In  the  absence  of  other 
material,  corn-stalks  laid  lengthwise  between  the  rows, 
have  been  successfully  used. 

Trouble  with  Norway  Spruce.— 0.  S.  Lcte,  Star 
Prairie,  Wis.  Our  letter  to  you  was  “  returned  to  writer.” 
In  substance  we  said  that  the  Balsam  Fir  is  a  free  grower, 
and  if  your  trees  liave  made  no  progress  after  being  planted 
several  years  there  must  be  some  error.  Some  dwarf  ever¬ 
green  may  have  been  sent  you  by  mistake.  But  your  re¬ 
mark  that  your  “  Norw'ay  Spruce”  loses  all  its  leaves  sug¬ 
gests  the  view  that  you  have  not  a  Norway,  or  any  other 
spruce.  "While  the  spruces  shed  leaves  that  are  several 
years  old,  they  are  never  without  an  abundance  of  foliage- 
enough  to  warrant  the  title  of  evergreen.  It  their  leaves 
drop,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  trees  you  have.  When 
they  are  in  full  foliage  send  usja  specimen. 

"Yerbelias  from  Seed.— Jtfrs.  IF.  C.  Mason,  Bergen 
Co.,  N.  J.  It  is  not  difficult  to  raise  verbenas  from  seed, 
and  if  these  are  of  a  good  “strain,”  the  chances  are  that 
some  fine  flowers  will  be  the  result.  To  have  them  flower 
well  the  first  year,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  early,  in  a  win¬ 
dow  box,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  the  seed¬ 
lings  should  be  transplanted  to  other  boxes,  or  potted  singly 
in  small  pots.  When  the  weather  is  settled,  prepare  a  bed 
of  rich,  light  soil,  and  plant  out  the  verbenas  eighteen 
Inches  apart.  Shade  the  plants  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
until  they  are  established.  If  the  seeds  were  from  a  good 
stock,  a  great  variety  in  size  and  color  of  flowers  will  be 
produced.  If  any  of  them  are  desirable,  tlie  plants  may  be 
taken  up  before  cold  weather  for  preservation,  or,  if  room 
is  scarce,  new  plants  may  be  made  from  cuttings. 

The  Time  for  Hatching.— U.  J-  Janzer,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  been  informed  that  there  is  a  poultry  estab¬ 
lishment  in  which  hen's  eggs  are  hatched  in  considerably 
less  than  twenty-one  days,  and  asks  where  this  remarkable 
“  hatchery”  is  located,  and  the  process  by  which  nature  is 
improved  upon.  This  is  probably  one  of  those  newspaper 
items  that  wander  about  without  any  parentage.  We  have 
not  heard  that  the  time  of  incubation  with  the  many  incu¬ 
bators  now  in  use,  has  been  appreciably  shortened,  or  that 
the  old  hen  in  this  respect  has  been  improved  upon.  Eggs 
usually  hatch  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  day.  With  espe¬ 
cially  fresh  and  vigorous  eggs  the  chicks  may  “  peck”  a  few 
hours  earlier.  With  eggs  that  are  not  quite  fresh,  or  from 
irregularity  in  sitting,  the  time  may  be  extended  one  or 
two  days.  Nature  and  the  hen  fixed  the  date,  and  when  eggs 
can  be  hatched  earlier  we  shall  gladly  announce  the  fact. 

Insect  Trouble  in  Grape  Canes.— Mr.  C.  J.  Stana- 
back,  Abilene,  Dickerson  Co.,  Eans.,  sends  us  specimens  of 
grape  canes  “  affected,”  he  says,  “  with  some  sort  of  bug  or 
fly.”— By  cutting  the  canes  lengthwise  a  row  of  long  slender 
eggs  may  be  found.  Each  egg  is  placed  at  an  angle,  the 
inner  and  lower  end  reaching  the  pith  of  the  grape  stem. 
This  mischief  is  probably  the  work  of  the  Snowy  Tree- 
Cricket  ( (Ecanthus  niveus) .  Tliis  cricket  prefers  the  canes 
of  tlie  raspberry  but  also  attacks  the  twigs  of  the  peach, 
willow,  'etc.  The  cricket  feeds  upon  the  grape  leaves, 
working  at  night  when  safe  from  observation.  Many  viue- 
yardists  have  been  puzzled  to  know  how  their  grape-vines 
were  stripped  of  their  leaves  in  a  single  night.  The  only 
known  way  of  fighting  this  pest  is  to  destroy  the  eggs  by 
pruning  and  burning  the  punctured  canes. 

A  Small  “Worm”  in  the  GreenUonse.— “  i.” 

West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  drawing  of  a  greenhouse  pest, 
of  which  great  numbers  are  found  under  the  pots.  Boiling 
water,  lime,  kerosene,  and  several  other  remedies  have 
been  tried  without  much  success.  The  creature  is  not  a 
true  insect,  but  one  of  the  Millipedes,  or  “Thousand-legs.” 
The  one  in  question  is  probably  an  lulus,  of  wliich  there 
are  several  species,  often  called  “  Wire-worms.”  The  body 
is  made  up  of  numerous  rings  which  are  hard,  black,  or 
nearly  so,  and  shining,  with  multitudes  of  legs.  When  dis¬ 
turbed  they  coil  up  into  a  ring.  In  Europe,  where  they 
appear  to  be  more  troublesome  than  here,  traps  are  found 
more  effective  tlian  poisons.  Potatoes  or  apples  are  halved, 
the  interior  partly  scooped  out,  and  the  pieces  laid  upon 
the  soil,  cut  surface  down.  Also  small  flower  pots,  con¬ 
taining  partly  dried  horse-droppings,  are  laid  on  their  sides 
about  the  greenhouse.  The  traps,  whether  potatoes  or 
pots,  are  examinedeach  morning  and  their  contents  dropped 
into  scalding  water. 

Aspai'agus  Beetle.- Mr.  B.  S.  Harris,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  wishes  to  know  the  best  method  of  fighting  the  Aspar¬ 
agus  Beetle.  He  says  tliey  have  been  with  him  but  a  few 
years,  and  already  threaten  the  existence  of  the  asparagus 
beds.  The  beetle  is  blue-black  with  some  brick-red  mark¬ 
ings.  The  eggs  are  blackish  and  generally  fastened  to  the 
young  asparagus  leaves.  The  first  brood  of  worms  appears 
in  June,  and  feed  upon  the  tender  ends  of  the  asparagus 
stems.  A  second  brood  appears  in  August.  Long  Island 
asparagus  growers  have  longbeen  troubled  witli  this  Insect, 
and  have  adopted  the  following  method  of  fighting  the 
pest:  Early  in  the  spring,  all  the  plants  are  removed  from 
the  beds,  except  those  for  market.  The  female  beetles  are 
forced  to  lay  their  eggs  on  these  shoots,  and  as  these  are 
soon  taken  to  market,  no  eggs  are  left  to  hatch  out.  This 
method  would  be  very  effective,  were  it  not  that  asparagus 
grows  wild  in  many  places,  and  such  plants,  unless  rooted 
out,  become  propagating  places  for  the  destructive  worms. 
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Early  Truck  from  Florida- 

IFE  in  the  South  has  its  peculiar 
attractions.  A  few  years  ago,  while 
awaiting  in  a  hotel  near  the  river  for 
the  arrival  of  a  steamboat  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  the  writer  amused  himself 
by  studying  the  company,  made  up  of 
other  travelers,  of  northern  invalids 
settled  in  town,  and  natives  of  the 
soil.  One  of  these  was  a  lean,  wither¬ 
ed  old  man,  whose  two  remaining  yel¬ 
low  fangs  were  exposed  every  few 
moments  by  his  mirthful  cackle, 
his  sense  of  humor  being  so 
strong  that  he 
laughed  at  every 
second  rernark  of 
the  by-standers. 
He  was  airily  at¬ 
tired  in  a  faded  calico  shirt  and  canvas  trousers, 
his  left  foot  swathed  in  bandages ;  and  in 
place  of  his  right  leg  was  a  timber  contrivance, 
mended  with  an  iron  in  the  middle  where  it  had 
been  broken.  His  hand  gripped  a  tremendous 
twisted  cane  of  grape-vine,  with  a  crooked  handle. 
One  of  the  loungers  having  invited  his  party  to 
drink,  he  stumped  forward  with  the  rest,  and  re¬ 
marked  to  the  bartender  as  he  set  out  the  whiskey 
bottle,  “a  little  quinine  in  mine,  Joe.”  Half  a 
teaspoonful  of  white  powder  was  dropped  into  his 
tumbler,  which  he  drowned  with  whiskey  and 
tossing  it  off,  stumped  back  to  his  seat.  My  com¬ 
panion,  a  native  of  the  place,  remarked:  “Shark 
Simple  ”  prefers  quinine  to  sugar  in  his  drink, 
considering  it  a  preventive  of  ague,  and  they  keep 
the  quinine  for  his  sole  use.  It  is  such  a  good  ex¬ 
cuse  for  drinking,  that  he  spends  all  of  his  time 
here,  when  not  sleeping  or  taking  his  meals. 
You’d  never  think,  to  look  at  him,  that  that  old 
fellow  originated  the  business  of  sending  truck  to 
New  York,  would  you  ?  But  he  did.  He  was  a 
fisherman  until  he  lost  his  leg  by  a  shark  when 
his  boat  was  capsized.  Then  he  settled  on  some 
fine  land  he  owned  and  raised  a  great  abundance 
of  excellent  vegetables.  A  Captain  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  happening  to  be  returning  to  New 
York  without  a  cargo,  “  Shark  Simple  ”  got  him  to 
load  his  schooner  with  his  surplus  truck.  The 


The  climate  is  specially  favorable  to  this  industry, 
being  never  very  cold  and  seldom  extremely  hot. 
The  warm  days  are  cooled  by  the  night  breezes 
from  the  ocean  and  gulf.  Occasionally  frosts  in¬ 
jure  the  orange  harvest,  but  not  the  crops  under 
ground  or  close  to  its  surface.  Spring  and  autumn 
are  practically  unknown ;  summer  occupies  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  and  the  rainy  season  fills  in  the 
rest,  giving  renewed  fertility  to  the  earth.  The 
crops  are  about  two  months  earlier  than  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  and  a  supply  for  local  con¬ 
sumption  is  raised  the  year  round.  The  oldnegress’ 
cry  of  “  fresh  strawberries  ”  has  roused  us  on  a 
Christmas  morning,  and  on  a  New  Year’s  day  walk 
we  have  seen  the  bare-footed  field  laborer  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  mopping  the  sweat  from  his  stream¬ 
ing  brow. — While  Florida  is  best  known  by  its 
orange  crop,  the  same  forces  that  have  given  that 
industry  its  impetus,  could  be  most  profitably  de¬ 
voted  to  truck-raising.  As  yet  oranges,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  other  tropical  fruits,  hold  the  place  of 
honor,  and  truck-farming  remains  in  lower  esteem 
and  is  in  less  energetic  and  enterprising  hands. 

The  fertile  soil  is  mainly  in  the  northern  and 
central  sections,  and  as  a  rule  back  from  the  rivers, 
which  are  dark  tortuous  streams,  flowing  through 
drowned  bottom  lands,  waste  morasses,  and  cypress 
swamps,  often  lined  with  palisades  of  cane  brake 
as  impenetrable  as  the  stockade  of  an  African 
kraal.  Back  of  the  swamps,  on  the  rising  ground, 
the  accumulated  vegetable  deposits  of  centuries 
have  created  spots  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  You 
might  travel  years  on  the  sluggish  tide  of  rivers 
like  the  St.  Johns,  amid  the  melancholy  fens  and 
forests  coming  down  into  and  casting  their  dark 
shadows  on  the  water  on  either  side,  without 
dreaming  of  the  wealth  in  the  soil  but  a  little  way 
off. — The  natives  classify  Florida  land  as  “  high 
hummock,”  “low  hummock,”  “swamp,”  “sa¬ 
vanna,”  “pine  barren,”  “bottom  land,”  etc. — 
High  hummock  is  timbered,  and  when  cleared 
every  inch  can  be  farmed.  Low  hummock,  also 
timbered,  is  liable  to  tidal  overflow,  but  when 
dyked  or  drained,  makes  some  of  the  best  sugar¬ 
cane  land  in  the  State.  The  savanna  is  the  meadow 
land  along  the  smaller  streams,  needing  drainage 
and  protection  against  tides,  but  is  very  rich. 
Marsh  savannas  are  usually  drained  for  rice  and 
sugar  cane.  The  sandy  soil  of  the  coast  and  the 
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result  justified  his  anticipations,  and  he  is  now  well 
to  do,  little  as  his  appearance  suggests  it.”— The 
business  thus  began  has  grown  into  an  important 
Florida  industry,  and  hundreds  of  farmers,  who 
do  not  take  quinine  in  their  whiskey,  contribute  to 
New  York’s  luxuries,  and  fill  their  own  pockets. 
When  we  once  asked  a  Floridian  what  was  the 
most  important  business  of  the  State,  his  reply 
was  :  “  Well,  next  to  boarding  invalids,  it  is  farm¬ 
ing  early  truck  for  you  folks  up  North  to  eat.” — 


pine  barrens  of  the  interior,  are  valueless.  Truck¬ 
farming  is  chiefly  on  the  high  hummocks.  From 
these  a  small  fleet  of  steamers  now  carry  several 
sorts  of  vegetables  to  New  York,  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  home-grown — a  striking 
contrast  to  “  Shark  Simple’s  ”  little  schooner  load. 
He  is  dead  now,  but  a  small  army  of  tillers  follow 
his  example.  They  commonly  farm  in  a  limited 
way,  and  there  are  few  farms  that  we  would  con¬ 
sider  of  great  magnitude  ;  but  the  extreme  fertili¬ 


ty  of  the  soil  produces  a  large  yield  from  a  small 
area,  with  comparatively  little  labor,  and  that  is 
cheap.  The  owner  of  a  hundred  cleared  acres  Is 
considered  rich,  as  riches  go  in  Florida.  Instead 
of  shipping  to  Northern  brokers  on  individual  ac¬ 
count,  as  formerly,  the  business  is  now  systematiz¬ 
ed.  Certain  large  New  York  houses  have  agencies 
in  Florida,  that  take  the  stock  at  a  fixed  price  from 
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the  truckers  who  ship  it  to  Jacksonville,  or  other 
points,  and  receive  their  pay  of  the  agents,  and 
have  no  further  care  or  risk.  Along  the  St.  Johns 
river  one  sees  queer  old  tumble  down  wharves  in 
the  most  unexpected  places,  often  in  absolute  soli- 
titude,  sometimes  with  a  dilapidated  shed  or 
miserable  cabin  near  by.  From  one  of  these  a 
road,  soon  lost  among  the  oak  trees  bearded  with 
streamers  of  gray  moss,  leads  back  to  a  truck-farm, 
often  not  a  great  distance,  but  sometimes  a  day’s 
journey  away.  At  other  points  there  is  not  even 
a  wharf ;  the  road  ends  at  the  water,  the  steamer 
receiving  its  freight  over  a  gang  plank.  At  these 
places,  a  boy  perched  in  a  look-out  tree  announces 
the  coming  steamer,  whose  smoke  he  can  see  at  a 
long  distance.  At  the  wharves,  a  flag  run  up  gives 
the  notification. — The  truck-farmer  leads  a  dreary, 
uneventful  life,  varied  only  by  hunting  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  trip  to  town.  Where  there  is  a  stretch  of 
good  soil,  quite  a  number  cluster ;  but  broken  as 
the  country  is  by  swamps  and  sand  barrens,  such 
neighborhoods  are  not  too  numerous  ;  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  tiller  lives  alone,  with  miles  of  hard 
travel  between  his  house  and  the  next  neighbor. 
Working  by  day  and  sleeping  by  night  is  the  mo¬ 
notonous  programme  year’s  end  to  year’s  end. 

During  many  years  past,  schemes  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  draining  the  “Everglades  ”  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State — a  vast  mysterious  swamp, 
almost  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  There, 
over  an  area  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  square 
miles,  the  water  is  one  to  six  feet  deep,  studded 
with  islands  ranging  from  a  mere  dot  in  the  marsh, 
to  hummocks  of  hundreds  of  acres,  overgrown 
with  thickets  of  vines  and  shrubs.  These  are 
astonishingly  fertile,  and  the  marsh  itself  is  deep 
with  the  richest  vegetable  and  alluvial  deposits. 
If  ever  drained,  this  now  waste  expanse  will  sup¬ 
ply  farming-land  enough  to  flood  the  Northern 
markets  with  early  truck,  and  make  strawberries 
and  green  peas  as  common  and  cheap  in  mid-winter 
as  they  are  now  in  summer — as  common  we  may 
say,  as  oranges  have  already  become. 

A  glance  at  a  recent  map  shows  that  railways  are 
being  rapidly  extended  through  the  interior  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  These  will  bring  many  new  truking  regions 
into  quick  and  easy  communication  with  the  ship¬ 
ping  points,  and  very  soon  they  will  be  about  as 
near  New  York  in  point  of  time  and  freight  expense 
as  was  southern  New  Jersey  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Montreal  may  soon  enjoy  fresh  winter  garden 
products  direct  from  our  Southern  Peninsula, 
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Simple  Implement  for  Squaring  Fields- 

Mr.  Jno.  Bartlett,  Oshawa,  Ont.,  suggests  the 
following  as  an  easily  made  contrivance  for  laying 
outfields  in  fencing,  plots  for  plowing  or  sowing, 
and  for  any  other  purpose  where  it  is  desired  to 
run  lines  at  right  angles.  Take  a  piece  of  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned  wood,  an  inch  or  so  thick,  and 
eight  inches  or  more  square,  and  fit  to  an  inch  hole 
in  its  center  a  staff  of  convenient  length,  sharp¬ 
ened  at  its  lower  end  so  as  to  be  easily  set  firmly  in 
the  ground.  With  a  square  make  two  lines  on  its 
upper  side,  crossing  in  the  middle  at  exactly  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Then  with  a  sharp,  straight, 
well-set  saw,  cut  grooves,  a,  6,  about  a  quarter 
inch  deep,  through  or  alongside  of  these  lines  as  a 
guide.  These  ansvver  to  sight  through,  and  an  as¬ 
sistant  can  set  up  rows  of  stakes  in  quite  accurate 


lines,  being  governed  by  a  motion  of  your  hand  in 
moving  them  to  the  right  or  left.  A  convenient 
method  of  securing  accuracy  in  sawing  the  grooves, 
is  to  fasten  the  board  in  a  work  bench  or  other 
vise,  together  with  a  thin,  straight  edge  along  the 
mark,  to  run  the  saw  by  the  side  of  in  starting  it. 
A  board  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  square  will  not  be 
unwieldy,  and  will  secure  greater  accuracy  by  af¬ 
fording  longer  grooves  through  which  to  sight. 


Improved  Well  Windlass. 

As  ordinary  pumps  draw  water  only  thirty-three 
feet  perpendicularly,  and  practically  only  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  water  surface,  force-pumps  are 
required,  or  a  windlass  for  wells  thirty  or  more 
feet  deep.  The  common  windlass  with  stop  ratchet 
served  a  fair  purpose,  but  requires  one  to  let  the 
bucket  all  the  way  down  by  turning  the  crank 
backward.  Various  forms  of  brakes  have  been  de¬ 
vised.  Mr.  Snook  sends  one  form  which  is  here 
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presented,  with  several  alterations,  such  as  to  se¬ 
cure  the  brake  pressure  by  weight  rather  than  lift¬ 
ing,  and  to  have  the  lever  arm  out  of  reach  of  a 
blow  from  the  crank,  also  a  means  of  securing  the 
brake  when  leaving  it  to  h,andle  the  bucket.  The 
illustration  shows  the  construction  and  operation. 
Two  opposite  corner  pieces,  p,  extend  six  feet  high 
above  the  platform,  and  a  diagonal  piece  connect¬ 
ing  their  upper  ends,  supports  a  grooved  pully 
carrying  the  lifting  rope.  A  hook  h,  turning  on  a 
pivot,  is  thrown  over  the  lever  6,  and  slid  along  it 
far  enough  to  hold  the  brake  against  the  windlass 
firmly  when  the  hand  is  removed.  A  swinging 


iron  rod  catches  in  the  small  pin  on  the  top  of 
the  bucket  as  it  rises,  and  tips  the  water  into  the 
spout.  With  these  little  additions,  we  prefer  a 
windlass  and  bucket  to  a  pump,  as  the  water  is 
drawn  fresh,  with  no  tainting  from  the  pump  log. 
Ordinarily  one  must  draw  out  all  the  water  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  pump  tubing,  before  getting  that  which 
is  cool  and  fresh— a  considerable  waste  of  power. 
The  actual  force  required  to  raise  the  same  water 
is  less  with  the  windlass  than  with  the  pump,  as 
there  is  less  power  wasted  in  the  friction  of  the 
close  fitting  valves  of  the  pump,  and  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  water  against  the  side  of  the  tube. 


Have  Many  More  Things  Early. 

Not  one  farmer  or  village  plot  owner  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  yet  understands  how  very  easy  it  is  to  have 
plenty  of  early  vegetables,  green  peas,  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  with  a  variety  of  early  flowering  plants. 
After  long  deprivation  of  fresh  garden  products, 
every  week  gained  in  spring  and  summer  is  so 
much  added  enjoyment,  and  is  health- promoting 
— moreover,  any  enterprising  man  living  accessible 
to  a  village  or  two  will  find  large  profit  in  being 
ahead  in  the  market,  since,  as  with  early  spring 
lamb,  those  first  offering  fresh  garden  products, 
peas,  corn,  radishes,  lettuce,  beans,  beets,  toma¬ 
toes,  etc.,  etc.,  will  realize  two,  three  or  fourfold 
the  ordinary  prices.  An  instructive  illustration 
was  that  given  by  a  farmer  in  Eastern  Iowa,  who, 
pointing  to  his  excellent  farm  with  fine  buildings 
said  the  American  Agriculturist  in  effect  gave  him 
these,  as  it  led  him  to  go  into  this  early  culture, 
and  the  extra  profits  largely  paid  for  both  farm  and 
fixtures.  Many  others  can  give  similar  illustrations. 

Hot-beds  are  very  gcod  helps,  but  they  are  a  bug¬ 
bear  to  many,  simple  and  easilj-  managed  as  they 
are,  and  they  are  not  essential.  Mr.  Andrews’ 
method,  (see  Feb.  No.,  p.  65,)  is  very  good.  The 
cheapest  method  for  ordinary,  and  especially  for 
larger  operations,  is  the  following  :  Procure  a  full 
supply  of  good  sods,  two  to  four  inches  thick, 
when  practicable  cutting  off  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
grass  side  with  a  sharp  spade.  Select  the  souther¬ 
ly  or  southeasterly  side  of  a  board  fence,  and  place 
boards  along  its  bottom  to  shut  off  cold  northerly 
winds,  or  loose  straw  piled  along  its  colder  side 
will  answer  well.  In  lieu  of  a  fence,  boards  set  on 
edge  a  little  leaning  against  a  row  of  stakes  furnish 
a  good  wind  break,  and  are  even  better  than  a 
fence  as  one  can  work  over  the  top  of  them. — Lay 
along  the  sunny  side  of  the'boards  or  fence  a  bed 
of  the  sods  grass  side  down,  two  to  four  feet  wide, 
packing  them  firmly  upon  the  previously  cleared 
ground  surface.  If  the  sods  are  not  a  rich  mould, 
and  even  if  they  are,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to 
sprinkle  or  wet  them  with  liquid  manure  dipped 
from  a  low  place  in  the  barn-yard,  or  that  made  by 
partly  filling  a  barrel  or  cask  with  manure  from  the 
horses  or  cattle  heaps,  and  filling  with  water,  stir¬ 
ring  and  then  dipping  it  out,  or  drawing  it  from  a 
plugged  hole  at  the  bottom. 

Now,  with  a  sharp  spade  or  other  thin  imple¬ 
ment  cut  through  the  sod,  not  disturbing  it,  but 
leaving  it  in  squares  of  vaiious  sizes  from  an  inch 
or  two  to  four  or  five  inches  across,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  each  square  place  a  few  seeds  of  anything 
and  everything  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  forward 
early,  as  peas,  beaus,  corn,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  melons,  egg  plants,  etc.,  etc.,  and  of  va¬ 
rious  flower-seeds  if  desired.  Potatoes  cut  in  suit¬ 
able  sizes,  or  small  whole  ones,  can  be  placed  in 
the  larger  squares.  All  the  above  can  be  done 
quite  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  had  the  sods  cut  in 
the  autumn  and  piled  up  with  leaning  boards  over 
them  to  shed  rain  ;  but  when  not  done  the  sods 
can  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  surface  frost  is  out. 
Sheltered  from  the  colder  winds  and  exposed  to 
the  sun,  the  seeds  will  vegetate  and  get  the  roots 
well  started  in  the  sod.  If  a  freezing  night  is  ap¬ 
proaching  cover  the  sods  with  boards,  or  throw  on 
a  layer  of  loose  straw  when  the  plants  are  above 
ground.  Whenever  the  open  ground  is  warm  and 
dry,  and  danger  of  frost  is  over,  these  sod  pieces 
are  to  be  set  in  hills  or  rows.  The  growth  will  go 
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right  on  rapidly  with  a  full  month  or  more  of  time 
gained,  as  few  plants  vegetate  and  extend  their 
roots  beyond  the  diameter  of  the  sods  within  a 
month  from  the  time  of  sowing. 

The  cost  and  profit  are  easily  seen  and  estimated. 
A  bed  of  sods  a  yard  wide  and  only  four  rods  long 
will  furnish  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  four 
squares,  averaging  three  inches  across,  or  about 
exactly  enough  to  plant  two  full  acres  with  hills 
three  feet  apart  each  way  in  the  rows  1 


Bitting  Colts. 

A  colt  should  be  thoroughly  bitted,  that  he  may 
not  be  awkward  and  ungovernable.  One  can  al¬ 
ways  tell  by  the  way  a  horse  carries  his  head, 
whether  he  has  been  well  broken  or  not.  It  is  very 
annoying  to  have  a  horse  throw  his  head  up  and 
down  when  travelling,  or  swing  it  around  sideways 
in  an  awkward  ungainly  manner.  The  contrivance 
here  illustrated,  is  a  most  excellent  one  for  bitting 
young  colts  before  they  are  broken  to  harness. 
The  two  long  crooked  pieces,  /,  /,  are  natural 
crooks  of  some  hard  tough  wood,  finished  to  two 
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inches  wide,  and  one  and  a  quarter  inch  thick. 
They  are  halved  together  at  their  intersection,  and 
firmly  fastened  with  four  small  bolts.  A  staple  a, 
is  for  attaching  the  back  strap  and  crupper.  Short 
straps  or  cords  from  the  bits  are  snapped  into  the  ' 
staples  at  &,  6,  6,  6,  and  drawing  from  different  di¬ 
rections,  they  thus  prevent  throwing  the  head 
about,  and  gradually  induce  a  uniform  habit.  The 
turrets,  c,  c,  have  the  lines  passing  through  them  as 
in  ordinary  harness,  and  may  be  taken  from  any 
old  harness.  The  girth  is  attached  to  the  staples 
d,  d,  when  using.  The  four  short  lines  from  6,  6,  6, 

6,  must  not  be  drawn  in  too  tightly  at  first,  or  the 
colt  will  acquire  a  habit  of  backing  to  loosen  the 
strain  on  the  mouth.  This  contrivance  should  first 
be  fitted  on  in  the  stable  or  a  small  yard,  allowing 
the  colt  to  become  accustomed  to  its  new  outfit, 
before  attempting  to  drive  with  the  lines.  When 
gently  handled,  the  most  wayward  colt  can  be 
made  tractable  through  the  use  of  this  simple  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  under  sides  of  the  pieces,  where 
resting  on  the  back,  may  be  padded  to  prevent  any 
abrasion  of  the  skin.  The  back-strap,  crupper  and  I 
girth,  need  to  be  strong  and  secure,  as  they  must  ' 
bear  considerable  strain  when  the  colt  is  viciously  j 
inclined,  W.  D.  Boynton. 


More  Local  Fairs  Needed. 

We  have,  perhaps,  enough  of  great  expositions,  ' 
national  fairs.  State  fairs,  etc.,  to  give  vent  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  leaders  in  industry,  and  as  nuclei  | 
for  the  numerous  demoralizing  side  shows  that  i 
eluster  around  these  larger  gatherings.  But  do  we 
have  enough  of  small  local  fairs  and  industrial 
shows  which  come  within  the  reach  both  as  to 
distance  and  productions  of  the  ordinary  farmer 
and  his  wife,  his  sons  and  daughters?  In  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  each  neighbor¬ 
hood  has  its  ‘‘Poultry  Show,”  or  its  “Flower 
Show,” -to  whleh  the  neighbors  contribute  the 
best  samples  of  their  own  products,  and  they  stand 
a  chance  of  being  awarded  honors  which  would  bo 
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entirely  out  of  their  reaeli  at  the  greater  fairs. 
Every  farmer  can  go  and  see  what  his  neighbors 
are  doing,  and  thus  an  emulation  is  aroused  which 
the  more  extensive  fair  can  never  awaken.  The 
hard-worked,  jilodding  farmer  says  he  has  no  time 
to  bother  with  fairs  and  prize  stock,  and  choice 
fruits  and  fancy  flowers,  and  it  is  true  if  he  has  to 
compete  with  persons  of  wealth  and  leisure  who 
make  these  a  part  of  their  avocation.  But  most  of 
ordinary  contributors  have  time  and  pride  enough 
to  keep  abreast  with  those  whom,  they  recognize  as 
their  peers.  While  it  is  neither  profitable  nor  hon¬ 
orable  to  do  anything  iioorly,  every  person  ought 
to  have  something  in  which  he  takes  especial 
pride  ;  if  a  farmer,  it  may  be  his  horses  or  his  hens, 
his  potatoes,  or  even  his  roses  ;  the  wife  or  daugh¬ 
ter  may  excel  with  her  bread,  her  house  plants,  or 
her  decorative  work.  Jf  one  has  a  “  hobby”  it 
need  not  encroach  upon  the  more  regular  duties 
and  he  will  be  sure  to  find  time  for  it ;  he  will  take 
as  much  pleasure  in  it  as  in  all  his  other  work.  He 
will  be  furnished  with  the  literature  of  that  sub¬ 
ject,  and  be  recognized  by  his  neighbors  as  an  au¬ 
thority  and  a  success  in  that  department,  and  by 
this  effort  will  receive  a  valuable  discipline  and  up¬ 
lifting  of  character.  He  will  be  able  to  make  that 
department  of  the  local  fair  interesting,  while  he 
will  be  the  better  fitted  to  contribute  to  the  other 
departments  also.  In  the  British  fairs,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  young  men  have  athletic  sports  and 
contests  which  add  interest  to  the  occasion  and 
also  stimulate  a  pride  in  the  manly  physique  which 
is  much  needed  by  our  American  youth.  Our 
County  fairs  do  not  fill  the  bill ;  while  important 
and  useful  their  territory  is  too  extensive,  their 
plan  too  elaborate,  their  machinery  too  complicated 
and  expensive,  and  their  occurrence  too  rare.  The 
township  would  be  a  better  division  of  territory  for 
the  gathering  we  have  in  mind,  or  better  still,  a 
neighborhood  defined  by  common  consent,  w.  J.  m. 


Transplanting  Boxes. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Snook  sends  us  the  following  :  Figure 
1  is  a  common  box  of  any  size,  four  to  six  inches 
deep.  Thin  strips,  three  inches  or  so  wide,  are 
set  in  the  box,  two  or  three  inches'  apart.  Small 


Fig.  1. 


bits  of  shingle  or  pasteboard  serve  for  cross  divi¬ 
sions.  This  may  be  used  for  starting  seeds,  and 
for  carrying  lifted  plants  to  be  pricked  out ;  the 
division  pieces  confine  the  roots  of  each  plant  to  its 
own  portion  of  soil.  In  figure  2  a  bit  of  shingle,  or 
any  thin  wood,  say  four  inches  long  and  two  and  a 
half  inches  wide  is  cut  partly  through  at  its  mid¬ 
dle,  dampened  and  bent  to  a  right  angle,  as  at  a. 
A  succession  of  these  set  in  the  box  keeps  the  soil 
in  separate  masses  for  removal  with  the  plants. 
Figure  3  indicates  the  use  of  bark  rings,  which  are 
readily  cut  from  branches  or  the  trunks  of  trees, 
of  any  size  de.sired.  These  can  be  set  in  a  box  and 


Fig.  2. 


filled  with  suitable  soil  for  starting  the  seeds.  By 
crowding  them  in  they  wili  assume  nearly  a  square 
form  to  save  space.  The  interstices  are  to  be  filled 
with  earth  to  keep  the  whole  moist.  A  sheet  of 
pasteboard  can  be  cut  with  little  waste  into  pieces 
like  the  whole  of  figure  4,  and  creased  or  partly  cut 
through  at  the  dotted  lines.  When  a,  a,  a,  a  are 
bfought  together  in  the  form  of  a  box,  6  is  turned 


under  as  a  bottom,  and  set  into  the  large  box. 
When  transplanting  b  is  dropped  down,  and  the 
earth  with  the  plant  is  pushed  out  into  the  hill  un¬ 
disturbed.  In  all  these  arrangements,  as  well  as 
with  the  sod  pieces.  Mi’.  Andrews’  plan  of  placing 
a  few  inches  of  fermenting  manure  underneath  will- 
give  bottom  heat  to  hasten  the  germination  of  seed 
and  growth  of  plants.  It  is,  of  course,  important 
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in  all  cases  to  keep  the  seed  and  plant-bearing  soil 
moist,  but  never  wet.  This  may  be  done  by  occa¬ 
sional  sprinkling  with  a  tine  rose  watering  pot,  or 
better  by  keeping  the  soil  below  well  dampened, 
so  that  moisture  enough  will  rise  into  the  sods,  or 
the  earth  in  boxes,  by  capillary  attraction.  Boxes 
holding  half  a  foot  of  earth  or  more,  below  the  di¬ 
vision  cases,  will  retain  and  supply  moisture. 


The  Cultivation  of  Filberts. 

A  correspondent  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  asks  us  if 
the  English  Filbert  can  be  successfully  raised  in 
this  country,  which  would  be  the  best  State  in 
which  to  undertake  it,  and  if  the  shrubs  or  trees 
can  be  obtained  here  ?  He  states  that  he  “  has  seen 
nuts  here  called  filberts  which  were  not  half  as 
large  as  the  genuine  English  nut.” — This  letter  al¬ 
lows  us  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  a  most  neglected 
fruit,  the  Filbert.  It  is  exceedingly  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  is  also  called  Hazel  Hut,  and  when 
“  the  nut  ”  or  “nuts”  are  mentioned  the  filbert 
is  the  one  designated.  The  small  nut  mentioned 
by  our  correspondent  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  our 
two  native  species,  the  nut  of  which  is  very  small 
and  thick-shelled  with  a  diminutive  kernel.  The 
filberts  of  the  shops  are  from  a  distinct  species  of 
Southern  Europe.  In  England,  where  a  dozen  or 
more  varieties  of  the  filbert  tree  (Corijlus  Avdlana) 
are  cultivated,  a  very  large  and  popular  kind  with 
rough,  hairy  ’husks  is  known  as  Cobs.  From  the 
success  shown  by  a  few  trials  in  New  York  State, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  filbert  will  succeed  in 
all  the  Northern  States.  Our  best  nurseries  keep 
trees  of  a  few  of  the  best  English  varieties.  The 
filbeit  is  usually  multiplied  by  suckers,  of  which 
it  forms  a  great  many,  by  layers,  and  sometimes  by 
grafting.  Probably  our  native  species  would  an¬ 
swer  as  stocks  upon  which  to  graft.  In  the  Eng¬ 
lish  plantations,  where  the  shrubs  for  convenience 
of  gathering  the  nuts  are  kept  about  six  feet  high, 
the  shrubs  are  planted  ten  by  ten  feet  apart.  The 
suckers  are  very  numerous  and  must  be  cut  away, 
and  a  round,  compacted  head  formed  by  pruning. 


The  Berry  Patch. 


Former  notes  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  small 
fruits,  have  been  given  under  “Fruit  Garden.” 
Perhaps  the  very  persons  for  whom  they  are  espe¬ 
cially  intended— the  farmers,thinking  they  have  no 
fruit  garden,  have  passed  them  by.  By  fruit  gar¬ 
den,  we  mean  essentially  a  berry  patch.  As  far¬ 
mers  more  than  most  others  deprive  themselves  of 
the  small  fruits,  which  they  might  and  should  have 
in  abundance,  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
their  culture  is  a  simple  matter.  Let  the  determi¬ 
nation  once  be  made  to  have  an  abundance  of  small 
fruits,  all  the  rest  is  easy.  To  make  a  beginning, 
unless  some  friendly  neighbor  will  furnish  plants, 
there  must  be  a  small  outlay  at  the  start.  If  only 
a  few  plants  of  each  kind  of  fruit  are  procured  to 
begin  with,  these  can  be  increased  very  rapidly, 
indeed,  some  multiply  themselves.  No  investment 
will  bring  such  a  large  return  in  health  and  family 
comfort,  as  that  expended  for  the  plants  to  stock  a 
berry  patch.  Send  to  some  reputable  dealer  for 
his  catalogue,  make  a  selection  and  send  the  order 
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early.  The  express  or  mail  will  bring  the  plants 
in  due  time.  When  the  plants  come,  there  must 
bo  a  place  ready  to  receive  them.  Select  the  best 
land  that  can  be  found  near  the  house.  It  is  well 
to  have  it  in  sight,  as  tresspassers  will  be  less  apt 
to  trouble  it.  It  would  bo  better  to  have  prepared 
the  soil  for  the  patch  last  fall,  but  do  it  now,  rather 
than  to  postpone  the  garden  for  a  whole  year. 
Prepare  the  soil  as  well  as  you  know  how  with  the 
means  at  hand.  This  means  well-rotted  manure, 
and  thorough  w  orking  with  the  plow  and  harrow. 

Pruning  the  Grape  Vine. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Meech,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  writes  us: 
Grape  vines  that  have  come  to  a  bearing  age,  may 
be  pruned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  very  certain 
of  the  results.  By  examining  the  vines  while  they 
are  growing,  one  can  very  readily  see  from  which 
buds  of  the  previous  year’s  growth,  have  produced 
the  branches  that  are  producing  the  crop  of  the 
current  year.  This  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
pruning  for  the  next  crop,  and  soon  from  year  to 
year.  Shoots  from  canes  older  than  the  last  year, 
very  seldom  produce  anything  but  wood,  but  that 
wood  is  all  right  for  a  crop  the  next  year.  The 
shoots  from  the  axillary  buds,  where  the  new 
and  old  w'ood  come  together,  will  hardly  ever  pro¬ 
duce  any  grapes.  The  first  bud  beyond  the  axil 
will  be  found  to  yield  fruit,  but  the  clusters  from 
the  next  bud,  and  for  several  further  on,  will  gen¬ 
erally  bear  the  shouldered  bunches  of  the  crop. 
I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  six  buds  on  a 
strong  cane,  so  selected,  will  generally  yield  three 
fine  clusters  each  ;  and  occasionally  four.  Up  to 
the  capacity  of  the  vine,  we  may  look  for  this  num¬ 
ber  of  clusters  from  the  buds  of  vei'y  strong  and 
vigorous  canes  of  the  last  year’s  growth.  Hence, 
according  to  the  number  of  perfect  clusters  we  es¬ 
timate  the  vine  capable  of  producing,  we  can 
readily  select  those  giving  the  best  promise,  and 
cut  all  the  others  oil.  This  plan  of  pruning  greatly 
reduces  the  labor  as  compared  with  the  old  method 
of  leaving  spurs  of  one  or  two  buds  all  over  the 
vine,  and  gives  little  wood  and  many  grapes. 


Row  Planting— Simple  Marker. 


No  farmer  or  gardener  needs  to  be  told  of  the 
advantages  of  having  everything  possible  growing 
in  straight,  uniform  rows.  Aside  from  the  greater 
convenience  in  cultivating,  hoeing  and  weeding. 


there  is  profit  in  giving  all  plants,  including  field 
grain  crops,  an  equal  distribution  of  sunshine,  rain 
and  air.  This  consideration  alone  is  decisive  in 
favor  of  drilling  in  all  seed,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
uniform  depth  secured.  But  drill  or  no  drill,  a 
good  marker  is  desirable,  and  there  are  many  ex¬ 
cellent  kinds.  Here  is  one  sent  us  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hastings,  Corning,  Iowa,  easily  made  at  home, 
with  trifling  expense.  The  main  plank,  p,  about  a 
foot  wide,  may  be  of  any  length  from  four  to  four¬ 
teen  feet  or  more.  Spike  or  bolt  in  the  center  a 
runner,  a,  and  over  this  two  pieces  of  a  form  and 
in  a  position  to  receive  any  wagon  tongue  available, 
or  the  thills  of  a  single  wagon  if  the  marker  is  to  be 
a  small  one  for  one  horse  ;  make  two,  four,  or  six 
short  runners,  6,  6,  as  desired  and  cut  through 
each  a  mortise  to  receive  the  plank.  This  can  be 
held  at  any  distance  apart  desired  by  pins,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  lower  edges  of  the  runners 
can  be  made  of  a  form  to  suit  the  soil.  In  light  soil 
with  weights  on  the  plank,  or  the  driver  riding  on 
it,  the  marks  can  be  made  deep  enough  to  drop  in 
seed  of  any  kind.  A  plank,  fifteen  feel  long,  with 
two  runners  on  each  side,  the  middle  will  mark 
five  corn  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  allow¬ 
ing  a  few  inches  waste  on  the  ends  ®f  the  plank. 
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A  New  Early  Raspberry— The  Hansell. 

The  age  of  a  variety  of  fruit  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  time  it  is  first  offered  in  the  trade  by  tlie 
mirserymaii,  though  the  variety  may  have  been 
euitivated  privately  forseveral  years.  Thellausell 
was  first  discovered  iu  au  uueultivated  place  upon 
tlie  farm  of  the  late 
J.  S.  Hansell,  in 
Burlington  County, 

N.  J.  Tiie  character 
of  the  fruit  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of 
Mr.  H.,  he  propa¬ 
gated  the  plant,  and 
at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1881,  had 
about  ten  acres  of 
the  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation.  The  Han¬ 
sell  was  introduced 
to  the  pomologists 
at  a  meeting  of  fruit 
growers,  held  upon 
the  farm  where  it 
originated.  Parry, 

Collins,  Moon,  Lov¬ 
ett  and  many 
others,  well-known 
in  small-fruit  cul¬ 
ture,  examined  the  fruiting  plants,  and  the  “sense 
of  the  meeting  ”  was  expressed  as  to  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Hansell.  J.  T.  Lovett,  of  Little 
Silver,  N.  J.,  thus  sumed  up  his  opinion;  “The 
earliest  ripening.  The  most  profitable.  Large, 
bright  crimson,  hardy,  prolific,  and  very  firm.” 

To  growers  of  small  fruits,  a  gain  of  a  few  days 
only  in  the  earliness  of  a  raspberry,  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  as  it  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
market  returns.  The  general  testimony  shows  that 
the  Hansell  is  quite  ten  days  earlier  in  ripening  its 
fruit  than  the  Brandywine,  and  other  leading  varie¬ 
ties,  and  the  fruit  brings  the  highest  prices.  After 
earliness,  the  next  most  important  character  is 
hardiness  ;  it  is  claimed  that  the  Hansell  has  never 
been  injured  in  summer  or  winter.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  engraving  that  the  Hansell  belongs  with 
the  large  varieties,  being  nearly  the  size  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  Cuthbert,  while  its  firmness  and  color,  two  im¬ 
portant  qualities  in  a  market  berry,  are  commended 
by  the  commission  men.  Unlike  many  new  fruits, 
we  ore  pleased  to  state  that  the  Hansell  has  been 
tested  by  growing  it  for  market,  some  six  years 
or  more  before  the  plants  were  offered  for  sale. 


A  New  Curled  Kale. 

The  varieties  of  non-heading  cabbage  called 
borecole  or  kale  has  never  become  popular  with  our 
people  ;  the  two  or  three  varieties  sold  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  as  “sprouts”  and  “German  greens”  are 


A  NEW  KALE. 


bought  chiefly  by  Europeans.  The  plants  are 
hardy,  and  if  sown  in  early  fall  they  will  make 
their  growth  and  furnish  a  cutting  very  early  in 
spring.  While  we  do  not  regard  them  as  fine  for 
the  table  as  are  the  Savoy  cabbages,  they  are,  after 


they  have  been  frosted,  superior  to  any  of  the  solid 
headed  cabbages,  being  of  a  fine  texture  and  pleas¬ 
ant  flavor.  Those  who  are  fond  of  “greens ’will 
find  kale  to  give  an  early  supply  with  but  little 
trouble.  The  market  varieties  mentioned  above 
•  are  short-stemmed,  the  leaves  forming  a  tuft  close 
to  the  ground.  There  are  other  varieties  (some 


of  them  known  as  Scotch  kale,)  of  various  hights, 
from  one  to  two  feet  or  more.  The  latest  variety 
is  one  offered  this  season  from  France.  Its  full 
title  translates  into  “Half-Dwarf  Green,  Extra- 
frizzled  Kale.”  The  leaves,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  are  crisped  and  curled  to  a  degree  that 
may  well  be  called  “  extra.”  The  tall 
varieties  are  sown  at  the  same  time,  and 
are  treated  ali  through  the  same  as  late 
cabbages.  The  strikingly  beautiful 
leaves  might  be  used  for  garnishing 
large  dishes  the  same  as  parsley :  in¬ 
deed,  the  plant  would  be  euitivated  as 
an  ornament  were  it  not  for  its  associa¬ 
tions  with  the  kitchen.  Several  years 
ago  some  ornamental  kales  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  which  the  leaves  were  not  only 
handsomely  cut  and  curled,  but  had 
beautiful  colors  and  variegations.  Mobile 
none  could  deny  their  ornamental  char¬ 
acter,  and  that  they  were  more  showy 
than  many  “  foliage  plants,”  they  did 
not  become  popular  ;  they  were  regarded 
as  out  of  their  place.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son  the  beets  with  richly  colored  leaves, 
introduced  later,  failed  to  be  appreciated. 

- o - 

A  Centennial  Cotton  Exposition  is 
announced  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans, 

'  J 

La.,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in  / 
December  next  and  closing  in  May,  1885.  '' 

The  present  year  being  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  first  exportation  of 
cotton  from  this  country,  it  is  proposed 
to  celebrate  it  by  a  “World’s  Fair.”  It 
will,  besides  cotton,  include  “  all  arts, 
manufactures,  and  products  of  the  soil 
and  mine.”  This  exposition  has  the  approval  of 
Congress,  and  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Cotton  Planters’  Association  and  the 
City  of  New  Orleans.  The  schedule,  which  shows 


a  well-considered  list,  may  be  had  by  addressing 
E.  A.  Burke,  Director-General,  New  Orleans,  La. 


A  Handsome  Native  Shrub.— The  Button- 
bush. 

After  midsummer  the  globular  white  flower- 
heads  of  the  Button-bush  are  conspicuous  in 
swampy  places  and  on  the  margins  of  ponds  and 
other  still  waters.  The  shrub  has  a  wide  range, 
extending  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  westward 
to  Arkansas  and  Texas.  It  is  six  or  eight,  and 
sometimes  ten  feet  in  bight ;  its  usually  smooth 
leaves,  on  short  leaf-stalks,  are  commonly  in  pairs 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  though  they  are 
often  in  threes.  The  individual  flowers  are  nearly 
half  an  inch  long,  tubular,  and  teianinated  above 
by  four  short  teeth.  The  four  stamens  arc  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  corolla  near  its  mouth,  and  do 
not  extend  much  if  any  beyond  it,  while  the  style 
of  the  single  pistil  is  mucli  protruded.  The  flow¬ 
ers  arc  gathered  iu  very  dense  clusters  or  heads, 
whicli  are  remarkably  i-egular  in  their  spherical 
form.  The  heads  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
though  they  appear  larger  on  account  of  the  pro¬ 
truding  styles,  which  also  gives  the  clusters  a 
lighter  appearance  than  they  would  otherwise 
have.  The  flowers  vary  from  pure  white  to  cream 
color,  finally  turning  brow’nish,  and  are  in  great 
abundance.  The  botanical  name  of  the  shrub  is 
Cephalanthus  occldentalis ;  tlie  first,  or  generic 
name  is  from  the  Greek  words  for  head  and  flower, 
while  its  specific  name  indicates  that  it  belongs  to 
the  western  world.  Having  such  a  wide  range  it 
has  received  other  names  besides  Button-bush  ; 
among  them  Swamp  Dogwood,  River-bush  and 
Crane  Willow.  We  call  attention  to  this  na¬ 
tive  shrub  as  one  desirable  to  use  in  ornamental 
planting.  Some  of  our  most  showy  shrubs  are 
found  growing  iu  wet  places,  and  many  hesitate  to 
transfer  them  to  cultivated  grounds,  thinking  they 
will  not  endure  the  change  from  a  swamp  to  gar¬ 
den  soil.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea.  While  plants 
as  a  rule  are  injured  by  removal  from  a  dry  soil  to  a 
wet  one,  most  natives  of  wet  soils  not  only  survive 
a  change  to  a  dry  location,  but  many  seem  to 
like  their  new  conditions  and  improve  under  them. 
The  Button-bush  readily  adapts  itself  to  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  especially  desirable  on  account  of  its 
blooming  in  July  and  August,  when  few  other 
shrubs  are  in  flower.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  by 


layers  and  by  cuttings,  but  it  is  easier  to  transplant 
thrifty  young  plants  from  their  wild  localities,  tak¬ 
ing  care  before  planting  to  trim  the  top  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  roots. 
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What  is  Cardoon? 

A  lady  who  sees  Cardoon  in  her  seed  catalogue 
every  year,  wishes  to  know  what  it  is  like,  and  “if 
it  would  be  worth  her  while  to  try  it  ?  ” — Cardoon 
is  a  very  large,  thistle-like  plant.  The  first  year 
from  the  seed  it  makes  a  tuft  of  large,  handsomely 
divided  leaves  ;  the  second  year  the  flower  stalk 
appears,  and  runs  up  to  the  hight  of  six  feet,  bear¬ 
ing  numerous  clusters  of  blue  flowers,  resembling 
the  heads  of  a  thistle.  The  leaf-stalks  of  the  first 
year  are  the  edible  portion.  After  the  outer  leaves 
have  madetheir  growth,  the  leaf-stalks  are  brought 
together  and  tied  to  hold  them  erect,  the  whole 
cluster  is  then  closely  wound,  beginning  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  with  a  hay  or  straw  rope,  to  exclude  the 


light,  and  blanch  the  leaf-stalks.  Blanching  is 
sometimes  effected  by  surrounding  the  plants  with 
straw,  placed  erect  around  them,  and  binding  it  on. 
In  our  only  trial  of  this  method  we  succeeded  in 
blanching  Cardoon  by  surrounding  it  with  very 
heavy  brown  paper.  The  engraving  shows  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  cluster  after  blanching,  ready  for  tlie 
kitchen  or  market.  The  leaf-stalks  are  very  tender 
and  crisp.  They  are  usually  stewed  and  dressed 
with  white  sauce.  Those  who  like  Jerusalam 
Artichokes  will  probably  fancy  Cardoon,  as 
their  flavor  is  very  similar  and  also  with  cheese. 


Heavy  Manuring  in  the  Garden. 

The  garden,  though  a  small  patch  upon  the  farm, 
generally  an  acre  or  less,  if  properly  cared  for  will 
bring  more  profitable  returns  than  any  cultivated 
fields.  AU  the  vegetables  and  small  fruits  that 
can  be  consumed  in  a  large  family,  with  a  surplus 
for  market,  can  be  raised  with  very  little  difficulty. 
It  will  add  much  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
household  to  have  every  appetite  satisfied  with  a 
dally  supply  of  seasonable  fruit  and  vegetables.  To 
do  this  the  garden  must  have  abundant  manure. 
Though  other  fields  lack,  give  the  garden  all  it  can 
appropriate,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Jersey 
cow  or  the  best  milker  has  all  the  food  she  can  di¬ 
gest.  The  profit  is  in  the  surplus  feed  above  what 
will  sustain  her  normal  weight.  The  garden  is  to 
supply  the  finest  products  to  the  table  ;  let  the  soil 
have  all  the  fertilizers  the  plants  can  make  use  of. 
The  profit  is  in  their  full  feeding.  Their  qual¬ 
ity  will  be  better,  and  the  cost  at  its  mini¬ 
mum.  The  garden  is  ordinarily  near  the  baiii-yard, 
the  pig  sty,  the  hennery,  the  privy,  and  the  sink 
drain,  and  should  have  the  first  claim  upon  every 
fertilizer  made  upon  the  farm  ;  and  if  that  is  not 


enough  add  concentrated  fertilizers  from  abroad. 
It  is  none  too  much  to  fertilize  the  garden  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  cords  of  well-rotted  manure  to  the 
acre.  Let  every  plant,  tree  and  shrub  in  it  have 
enough  to  eat.  Give  the  garden  the  first  claim 
upon  your  compost  heaps,  and  when  you  iiave 
spread  broadcast  and  ploAvcd  in  all  the  manure 
you  cap  afford,  do  not  fail  to  have  a  few  bags  of 
special  manures  for  top-dressing  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Full  fed  plants  are  far  less  likely 
to  bo  hurt  by  insects  than  half-starved  ones. 


Everlasting'  Flowers— Improved. 

Among  the  “  Everlasting  Flowers  ”■  those  most 
useful  to  work  in  with  and  brigliten  up  large  holi¬ 
day  decorations  are  the  Helichrysums.  Their 
flowers  are  the  largest,  and  are  so  easily  raised,  that 
with  a  little  fore-thought  they  can  be  had  in  abun¬ 
dance.  The  species  first  introduced  into  our  gar¬ 
dens  (from  Australia)  was  Helichrysum  bracteatum, 
and  was  populaidy  called  “  Golden  Eternal- 
Flower.”  This  was  before  the  term  “  everlasting” 
was  applied  to  the  group  of  flowers  of  similar  un¬ 
fading  character,  and  before  we  had  any  other  color 
than  the  original  golden  yellow.  The  name  given 
to  the  genus  Helichrysum  (from  the, Greek  words  for 
sun  and  gold),  was  on  account  of  the  rich  yellow 
color  of  the  flowers  of  this  species.  Since  then 
various  other  species  have  been  discovered,  and 
there  are  now  a  number  of  colors  besides  yellow. 
The  original  “Golden  Eternal-Flower  ”  tvas  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  feet  high  ;  while  the  flowers 
were  brilliant,  they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  conceal  the  coarse,  weedy  appearance  of  the 
plant  itself,  which  on  the  whole  was  not  ornamen¬ 
tal  in  the  garden.  Of  late  years  cultivators  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  white  and  other  varieties  of 
the  original,  and  with  the  introduction  of  others, 
and  probably  by  crossing,  there  are  a  number  of 
garden  sorts  presenting  quite  a  range  of  colors  and 
shades,  including  orange,  various  reds,  browns  and 
purples,  besides  some  with  two  col.'vs  in  the  same 
flower.  Improvements,  quite  as  important  as 
those  in  color,  have  been  made  in  the  size  of  the 
flower-heads,  and  in  the  stature  and  habit  of  the 
plants,  so  that  many  of  them  are  desirable  plants 
in  the  border.  The  engraving  represents  one  of 
the  most  recent  of  the  imijrovcd  varieties  of  II. 
hracteatum,  caHaCi  “Dwarf  Kose,”  introduced  by 
Villmorin  of  Paris.  The  flowers  are  numerous  and 
large,  standing  well  above  the  foliage  and  of  a 
color  heretofore  lacking.  Where  it  is  desired  to 
have  as  many  flowers  as  possible  to  dry  for  winter, 
the  seeds  of  the  Helichrysums  should  be  started 
in  a  hot-bed  or  in  the  house,  and  the  plants  set 
out  when  the  weather  is  settled.  The  flowers 
(properly  heads  of  flowers),  should  be  gathered 
when  they  first  open,  dried  in  the  shade,  and 
after  they  are  dry,  kept  from  the  dust  until 
wanted  for  use.  If  it  is  desired  to  raise  seeds, 
leave  a  few  of  the  earliest  flowers  upon  a  plant  or 
two.  By  removing  the  flowers  as  they  appear,  the 
season  of  blooming  may  be  prolonged  until  frost. 
A  number  of  other  everlastings  are  given  in  the 
seed  catalogues.  We  have  growing  wild  two 


THE  “  DWAEE  HOSE  ”  HELICHRYSUM. 
plants,  which  are  known  as  Everlasting.  One  of 
these,  the  Pearly  Everlasting  (Antennaria  Marga- 
ritana)  if  collected  early  and  carefully  dried,  pre¬ 
sents  the  appearance  of  the  French  Immortelles. 


The  Shape  of  Vegetables.— The  Parsnip. 

All  our  vegetables  of  which  the  root  is  the  edible 
portion  are  widely  different  from  the  same  plants 
in  their  wild  state.  In  the  uncultivated  beet,  pars¬ 
nip  or  other  root,  the  plant  expends  its  first  year 
from  the  seed  in  preparing  to  produce  seed  again. 
It  forms  a  tuft  of  leaves  and  these  are  engaged 
all  the  first  season  in  storing  up  in  the  root  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  sugar,  starch  and  other  nutritive  matters  to 
be  expended  the  next  year  in  a  rapid  growth  of 
flower  stalks  and  flowers,  and  in  the  nourishment 
and  perfecting  of  seeds.  But  our  root  crop  plants 
in  the  wild  state  have  nothing  like  such  roots  as 
are  seen  in  the  same  planks  when  cultivated.  They 
store  up,  when  uncultivated,  only  just  sufficient 
food  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  plant  the  next  year. 
For  the  use  of  man  this  tendency  to  accumulate 
food  in  the  root  has  been  developed,  and  the  plant 


TURNIP-HOOTED  PARSNIP. 


taught,  so  to  speak,  to  provide  an  excessive 
amount,  to  meet  our  wants  in  the  way  of  food.  In 
doing  this  the  plant  has  been  given  richer  soil  than 
it  iiad  when  wild,  and  by  selecting  for  seed-bearers 
the  roots  showing  the  greatest  tendency  to  en¬ 
largement,  we  have  produced  in  our  cultivated 
plants  roots  so  enlarged  that  they  would  not  be 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  same  plant  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  when  wild.  It  is  important  to  keep  up  the 
conditions  that  have  produced  the  present  un¬ 
natural  size  of  roots,  and  not  only  to  raise  seeds 
from  plants  grown  in  rich  ground,  but  to  select 
roots  for  seed-bearing  that  show  no  tendency  to 
degenerate.  The  two  common  weeds,  the  wild 
parsnip  and  carrot,  show  the  effects  of  a  neglect  of 
these  precautions,  and  the  reputation  of  seeds 
raised  by  certain  growers  illustrates  the  importance 
of  observing  them.  But  size  is  not  the  only 
advance  to  be  achieved  and  maintained  in  our 
edible  roots.  Shape  has  much  to  do  with  their 
value.  A  few  months  ago  we  noticed  the  great 
improvement  within  the  past  few  years  in  the 
shape  of  carrots  sent  to  market.  Instead  of  a 
long,  spindling  end,  they  taper  slowly  and  termi¬ 
nate  bluntly.  Roots  of  this  kind  are  more  easily 
dug,  weigh  more  to  the  measured  bushel,  and  are 
more  economical  in  use,  whether  in  the  kitchen  or 
fed  to  animals.  As  a  globular  form — a  sphere — 
contains  a  greater  amount  of  solid  contents  than 
any  other,  the  tendency  in  the  improvement  of 
various  roots  is  towards  this  shape.  The  improved 
ruta-bagas  approach  a  spherical  form.  Of  all  the 
roots  grown  in  the  garden  the  parsnip  and  salsify 
are  the  most  difficult  to  dig.  The  parsnip,  espe¬ 
cially,  tapers  very  slowly  and  has  a  long,  tail-like 
root  which  goes  far  down  into  the  soil.  An  im¬ 
provement  on  the  common  long  parsnip  was  made 
by  Prof.  Buckman  several  years  ago.  By  starting 
with  the  wild  parsnip  he  produced  the  variety 
known  as  “  The  Student,”  whicli  tapers  very  rap¬ 
idly,  The  French  have  for  some  years  had  a  short 
parsnip  called  the  “Round,”  and  in  English 
catalogues  “  Turnip-rooted,”  though  it  is  much 
longer  than  round.  Recently  the  French  seed- 
growers  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  length  still 
more,  and  in  producing  a  root  of  the  shape  shown 
in  the  engraving.  This  removes  the  difficulty  of 
digging,  and  is  an  improvement  over  former  kinds. 
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Box  Window  Garden. 

A  box  easily  made,  can  be  so  applied  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  any  window,  as  to  be  an  ornament,  and 
a  constant  source  of  pleasure  throughout  the 
summer,  and  when  frosts  come,  the  box  may  be 
changed  to  the  inside,  and  be  refurnished,  replac¬ 
ing  exhausted  plants  with  others,  and  be  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  joy  all  the  winter.  Any  ordinary 
box,  made  or  bought  for  a  few  cents,  of  inch 
boards,  a  foot  or  so  in  width  or  depth,  and  as  long 
as  the  window  is  wide,  can  be  tilled  up  with  little 
work.  It  is  strengthened  by  screwing  upon  all  the 
inside  corners,  including  the  bottom  ones,  pieces  of 
tin  cut  two  inches  wide,  and  bent  at  right  angles, 
to  tit  in  closely.  The  bottom  rests  on  the  window 
ledge,  and  is  held  from  slipiDing  off  by  a  hook  from 
the  underside,  closing  into  a  ring  fastened  into  the 
window  sill.  The  outer  side  of  the  box  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  wire  or  small  chain,  running  from  a 
ring  in  each  corner  up  to  rings  at  the  sides  of  the 
window.  Before  setting  it  in  place,  stain  the  box 
in  imitation  of  walnut,  or  ornament  with  some 
simple  distinct  pattern,  with  two  colors  of  paint. 
Brown  and  white,  black  and  white,  or  a  dull,  dark- 
blue  and  white,  are  good.  Bright  red  should  be 
avoided,  or  indeed  any  shade  of  red,  as  it  will  not 
harmonize  well  with  some  delicate  colored  flowers. 
A  bright  blue  can  be  sometimes  used  to  advantage, 


A  WraDOW'  BOX. 


If  some  regular  pattern  of  floor  oil-cloth  is  used 
to  cover  the  box,  when  seen  from  a  little  distance, 
it  will  appear  as  if  covered  with  tiles.  The  box  is 
lilled  with  earth,  and  such  plants  as  make  a  good 
show  either  of  flower  or  foliage,  planted  in  it. 
German  Ivy  and  Kenilworth  Ivy  are  good  for 
trailing  over  the  edge.  Ferns,  some  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mental  grass,  geraniums,  begonias,  eallas,  ver¬ 
benas,  and  the  small-flowered  petunias,  are  all  de¬ 
sirable.  Rose  colored  and  scarlet  flowers  in  the 
same  box  do  not  have  a  good  effect.  There  should 
always  be  white  flowers  mixed  in  with  bright  col¬ 
ored  ones,  and  for  these  sweet  alyssum  does  well. 
An  excellent  plan  is  to  have  some  of  the  plants  in 
pots  sunk  in  the  earth  ;  then  when  the  plant  goes 
out  of  bloom,  the  pot  can  be  removed  and  another 
set  in  its  place,  without  disturbing  the  other 
plants  in  the  box.  Mrs.  Busyhand. 


Home-Made  Easel  With  Paper  Back. 

There  was  one  coimer  of  our  sitting-room  for 
which  there  appeared  no  appropriate  article  of  fur¬ 
niture.  Neither  table  nor  chair  fitted  it.  One  of  the 
girls  suggested  an  easel,  and  one  of  the  boys  set  to 
work  at  once  to  carry  out  the  idea.  In  a  few  days 
the  corner  was  tilled  with  a  pretty  home-made 
easel,  on  which  was  placed  an  attractive  engraving. 
Later  an  ornamental  pocket  was  added,  below  the 
cross-piece  on  which  the  picture  rested,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  music.  The 
easel  can  be  made  of  pine,  and  stained  either 
black  or  walnut  brown,  then  oiled  or  varnished. 
Qrit  may  be  made  of  ash,  or  maple,  or  other  light 


w'ood,  and  be  as  simple  or  elaborate  as  one’s  taste 
may  suggest.  The  pocket  can  be  made  and  used 
independent  of  the  easel,  and  attached  to  it  by 
screws,  or  tied  on  with  bright-colored  ribbons. 


A  Word  on  Cooking. 

To  say  that  the  happiness  of  home  depends  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  cooking,  would  seem  at  first 
to  be  considering  it  from  a  very  low  standpoint. 
Yet  it  is  true,  and  it  is,also  true  that  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  well-to-do  homes  this  responsibility  so  im¬ 
portant  in  its  consequences  is  given  over  to  an  ig¬ 
norant,  careless  and  incompetent  class.  To  con¬ 
sult  one  of  this  class,  in  a  case  of  severe  illness, 
would  be  considered  the  extreme  of  foolishness  ; 
but  not  only  the  health  of  the  body,  but  of  the 
mind,  and  morals  even,  has  its  foundation  in  the 
food  which  sustains  life.  Cooking  needs  an  intel¬ 
ligent,  cultivated  mind  to  guide  the  hands  quite  as 
much  as  painting  and  music.'  It  is  one  thing  to 
prepare  food  so  carefully  that  it  shall  look  inviting 
and  be  nourishing  and  digestible  ;  quite  another  to 
mix  a  few  ingredients,  place  them  in  the  oven,  or 
over  the  stove,  which  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold 
oftentimes,  without  any  interest  as  to  the  result. 
Take  one  or  two  common  dishes  as  cooked  by  or¬ 
dinary  servants,  and  compare  them  with  what  they 
should  be ;  for  instance  that  much  abused  dish, 
“hash.”  No  wonder,  as  it  is  brought  to  the  ta¬ 
ble  too  often.  The  odds  and  ends  of  meat,  left 
over  from  many  meals,  are  picked  up ;  some  are 
fresh  and  some  dry,  some  with  tough  gristle  on, 
and  all  chopped  together  with  potatoes  (the  last 
perhaps  just  cooked  and  hot,  which  spoils  all 
hashes).  It  is  put  into  a  cold  spider,  with  fat  of 
some  kind,  and  moistened  with  water,  sometimes 
too  much  and  sometimes  too  little.  When  hot  it  is 
sent  to  the  table.  The  real,  appetizing  hash  is 
something  very  different  and  a  nice  breakfast  dish. 
Water  in  which  meat  of  any  kind  has  been  boiled 
should  be  set  away  to  cool,  the  fat  removed  and  the 
broth  saved  for  soups,  stews  and  hashes.  Ail  gra¬ 
vies  should  be  saved  and  treated  in  the  same  w-ay, 
and  no  fat  at  all  left  in  them.  A  jar  of  “Extract 
of  Beef”  should  be  in  every  house,  and  if  there  is 
neither  of  the  above  on  hand,  a  quarter  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  extract  in  a  half  cup  of  hot  water 
will  moisten  and  flavor  the  hash,  and  add  very 
much  to  its  ricjiness.  More  should  be  used  if  the 
quantity  of  hash  needed  is  large.  Corned  beef  is 
always  best,  but  the  hash  is  good  when  made  of 
cold  roast  beef,  mutton,  or  fowls.  A  roast  beef 
bone  will  often  have  on  it  meat  enough  for  hash, 
when  there  is  not  enough  for  the  table  in  any  other 
form.  It  should  be  boiled  in  a  very  little  water 
(and  the  water  saved  to  moisten  it)  until  the  meat 
loosens  from  the  bones  ;  then  chopped  with  twice 
the  amount  of  cold  boiled  potatoes,  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  moistened  before  putting  on 
the  tire.  The  spider  with  a  little  butter  or  beef¬ 
dripping  in  it,  should  be  boiling  hot,  the  hash  put 
on  and  covered  until  a  light  brown  crust  has  form¬ 
ed  ;  then  turned  over  on  the  platter  and  served. 

The  w'riter  once  engaged  a  so-called  “  profes¬ 
sional  cook.”  She  came  at  night  and  was  asked  to 
make  an  omelet  for  breakfast.  It  came  to  the  ta¬ 
ble  cold,  and  “flat  as  a  pancake,”  and  of  course 
was  hard  and  indigestible.  Why  ?  It  was  over¬ 
cooked  and  also  cooked  before  it  should  have  been, 
for  an  omelette  should  be  served  the  moment  it  is 
off  the  fire.  Eggs,  always  cook  some  after  re¬ 
moval  from  the  stove,  and  should  therefore  be 
taken  up  before  they  are  fully  set.  An  omelet 
should  liave  the  yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs  well 
beaten  separately,  with  a  spoonful  of  milk  to  each 
egg  added,  with  salt  and  pepper  to  season,  and  just 
before  placing  in  a  vei'y  hot  spider,  which  should 
have  a  small  piece  of  butter  in  it,  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  should  be  added  to  the  yolks  and  milk.  They 
ought  not  to  be  beaten  in,  but  dipped  through  and 
through  the  yolks,  etc.,  then  poiired  into  the  spider, 
the  part  which  thickens  around  the  edge  lifted 
back  to  the  center  in  a  heap  and  taken  up  just  be¬ 
fore  it  is  all  set.  If  the  butter  was  hot  enough  it 
will  be  a  delicate  brown  when  turned  over  upon  the 
plate  for  the  table.  Ethel  Stone, 


Table  Decorations. 

Flcral  decoration  for  the  table  is  now  attracting 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  florists  are  exercising 
their  wits  to  devise  something  new  and  beautiful 
to  ornament  the  “festive  board.”  At  a  recent 
Horticultural  Exhibition  in  New  York  large  prizes 
were  awarded  for  the  best  designs  of  this  kind. 
The  craze  is  sometimes  carried  to  excess,  but  in 
moderation  nothing  gives  more  an  air  of  refinement 
to  a  neatly  spread  table  than  a  tew  gaily  tinted, 
but  not  too  highly  perfumed  flowers,  as  strong 
odors  affect  some  people  very  unpleasantly,  es¬ 
pecially  feeble  persons,  and  may  completely  destroy 
the  pleasure  of  a  meal  in  other  respects  perfect. 

For  lunch  parties,  and  ordinary  occasions,  low 
vases,  or  triangular-shaped  flower  dishes  of  spark- 


Fig.  1.— DISHES  ARRANGED  FOR  A  CENTER  PIECE.  I 

ling  cut  glass,  filled  with  rosebuds,  carnations,  and  1 
violets,  set  here  and  there  on  the  table,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  pretty,  and  are  preferred  by  many  to  taller 
ones,  as  they  less  obstruct  the  view  across  the  ! 
board.  But  for  a  large  dinner-party,  a  center-piece  j 
of  fmit  and  flowers  seem  necessary.  If  expense  is  I 
not  considered,  a  handsome  epergne  or  crystal  I 
rose-glass  like  a  large  bowl,  resting  on  a  circular  j 
plate-glass  mirror,  and  filled  with  fragrant  bios-  [ 
soms,  IS  always  beautiful ;  but  if  neither  of  these  !; 
is  convenient,  an  excellent  device  may  be  easily 
arranged  with  articles  to  be  found  in  every  house. 
Take  a  large  platter,  round  or  oval,  and  set  an  in-  j 

verted  saucer  upon  it.  On  this  place  a  glass  fruit-  1 

dish,  and  into  this  two  goblets  with  their  feet  firm¬ 
ly  bound  together  wdth  ribbon,  the  lower  one  being  j 
inverted,  and  the  upper  standing  upright.  If  pre¬ 
ferred  a  tall  slender  glass  vase  may  be  used  in  plaee 
of  the  upper  goblet.  This  forms  an  extempore  ■ 
epergne,  and  to  fill  it  lay  ferns  and  large  leaves  i 


Fig.  2. — CENTER  PIECE  PARTLX  FILLED. 


round  the  edge  of  the  platter,  slipping  the  stems 
under  the  edge  of  the  saucer  to  keep  them  in 
plaee.  Heap  the  plate  with  fruit,  mingling  a  few 
flowers,  for  color.  Over  the  edge  of  the  high  dish 
hang  ferns,  ivy,  or  smilax,  to  trail  gracefully  down, 
and  All  in  with  grapes,  or  any  other  fruit  Fill  the 
upper  goblet  with  water,  and  set  it  in  a  bouquet, 
from  which  droops  smilax,  or  some  other  creeper 
to  conceal  the  glasses.  You  will  thus  have  a 
graceful  and  charming  decor.ation  for  the  table. 

In  cold  weather,  when  flowers  are  exhorbitantly 
high,  and  in  some  places  not  to  be  obtained  at  all, 
fruit  and  berries  alone  can  be  used.  Bright  red 
and  yellow  apples,  and  a  few  grapes,  mixed  with 
wild  berries  and  grasses  gathered  from  the  fields. 
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as  bitter-sweet,  burning-busb,  mountain  ash  ber¬ 
ries,  and  sweet  berries,  the  blue  berries  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  creeper,  all  work  in  effectively  and  form  very 
pretty  ornaments.— A  growing  plant,  particularly 
if  in  bloom,  looks  very  well  on  a  dining  table,  if 
planted  in  a  decorated  China  or  Japanese  flower¬ 
pot. — Small  bouquets  of  choice  flowers  are  fre¬ 
quently  provided  for  the  guests,  either  placed  in 
tiny  bouquet-holders,  or  laid  beside  each  plate. 
For  ladies,  the  button-hole  bouquet  is  perfect,  com¬ 
posed  of  several  flowers  tastefully  arranged,  while 
each  gentleman  has  a  button-hole  flower,  which 
differs  from  the  bouquet  in  being  simply  a  single 
blossom,  like  a  rose-bud,  or  tuberose,  with  a  sweet 
scented  leaf  for  a  background.  The  stems  of  the 
flowers  should  be  covered  with  damp  cotton  and 
wrapped  in  tin  foil.  Two  or  three  violets  and  a 
rose  geranium  leaf  are  dropped  in  the  finger-bowls 
to  perfume  the  water,  and  be  rubbed  gently 
through  the  fingers.  S.  A.  C. 


Dead-Fall  for  Mice  and  Rats. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Banks,  Durham,  Iowa,  sends  us  a 
sketch  of  a  very  simple  contrivance,  which  he  has 
found  quite  effective.  The  board  p,  or  plank  if  for 
rats,  is  held  up  at  one  end  by  two  sticks  arranged 


A  UEAD-EALL  TEAP. 


as  in  the  engraving.  A  thread  s,  tied  to  v  runs 
loosely  through  a  little  staple  at  ?• ;  at  6  it  is  tied  into 
a  bit  of  pork  rind  or  other  bait,  and  another  bit  of 
thread  tied  to  the  other  end  of  the  bait  is  held  fast 
at  f  by  a  carpet  tack.  On  nibbling  through  the 
bait  the  string  is  released,  letting  the  plank  fall 
upon  the  victim.  The  same  thread  will  answer  for 
setting  the  trap  several  times.  Use  common  linen 
shoe  thread,  or  a  little  stronger  thread  for  rats. 
There  is  so  little  apparatus  seen,  and  the  whole  so 
open,  that  the  wily  rat  seldom  suspects  danger. 


Box  Clothes-Hamper. 

Large  covered  willow  baskets,  called  hampers, 
for  holding  soiled  clothes  can  be  bought,  but  a  box 
for  the  same  purpose  can  be  made  at  home  at  a 
very  trifling  expense.  Any  box  of  light  wood, 
sixteen  by  twenty  inches,  three  feet  high,  is  a  good 
size.  Paint  it  a  light  gray  or  white  inside,  and  care¬ 
fully  remove  any  projecting  splinters  that  might 
catch  the  clothes.  Stain  the  outside  in  any  desired 
patterns,  varnish  afterward.  The  light  portions 
are  the  original  wood,  and  the  dark  stained  brown. 
For  a  good  staining  fluid  mix  burnt  umber  with 
boiling  vinegar,  a  small  quantity  at  first,  so  that 
more  vinegar  or  umber  can  be  added  until  a  desired 
shade  is  obtained,  to  be  ascertained  by  testing  the 
fluid  on  a  small  piece  of  wood.— The  patteriis  can 
be  drawn  on  the  wood  and  the  staining  fluid  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  brush  like  paint ;  or,  an  easier  way  is 
to  paste,  over  all  the  wood  to  remain  its  natural 
color,  strips  of  paper  cut  with  exact  edges,  and 
then  brush  the  staining  fluid  over  the  spaces  left. 
The  paper  is  easily  removed  by  moistening  it  with 
a  little  water.  After  the  stain  is  dry  varnish  the 
whole  box.  Fasten  a  strip  of  plain  or  figured 
chintz  around  the  top  with  brass-headed  tacks; 
finish  it  with  a  string  to  draw  it  close. — Another 
method  is  to  cover  any  box  of  suitable  frame  and 
size  with  chintz  or  calico,  tacked  on,  or  even  past¬ 
ed.  In  all  cases  attach  a  couple  of  handles  on  op¬ 
posite  sides,  a  fourth  of  the  way  or  so  below  the 
top.  These  may  be  cheap,  metal  drop  handles,  ob¬ 
tainable  at  any  hardware  store  ;  or  of  strong  tick¬ 
ing  or  other  cloth  covered  with  the  same  material 
as  the  box  ;  or  be  cut  out  of  wood  and  stained, 
projecting  only  enough  from  the  hamper  to  admit 
j,he  fingers  behind  them.  Westekn  Housekeepek. 


Hints  About  Making  Rag  Carpets. 

Mrs.  May  Stuart  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  sends  us  the  following  :  Making  rag  carpets 
is  one  of  the  things  that  should  not  be,  and  doubt¬ 
less  will  n.ot  be  relegated  to  a  place  among  the  lost 
arts.  Such  carpets  supply  to  many  families  com¬ 
fort  that  would  be  unattainable  otherwise.  If  the 
housewife  is  too  busy  to  make  them  herself,  there 
are  always  poor  unhandy  women  without  capacity 
for  higher  service,  who  are  very  glad  to  rip,  cut 
and  tack  pieces  together  for  the  smallest  remunera¬ 
tion,  and  at  ten  cents  a  pound  they  can  earn  some 
part  of  their  scanty  livelihood  and  are  glad  to  do  it, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  give  them  the  work.  Such 
carpets  turn  to  useful  account  many  a  fragment 
which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away,  old  furni¬ 
ture  covers,  garments,  etc.,  without  strength 
enough  for  any  other  good  purpose.  Cotton, 
woollen  or  silk,  come  into  play  equally  well,  if  they 
are  barely  strong  enough  to  be  cut  and  wound  into 
balls.  Half  an  inch  wide  i§  the  general  rule,  a  little 
wider  if  rotten  or  very  thin,  and  narrower  for  thick 
woollen  stuff.  The  narrower  they  are  cut,  the 
further  they  will  go  in  making  length,  of  course  at 
the  expense  of  thickness.  A  pound  of  rags  to  the 
yard  is  the  general  calculation,  though  one  of  the 
nicest  carpets  I  have  seen,  was  a  yard  and  three- 
quarters  to  the  pound.  For  warp,  bale  cotton  No. 
6,  containing  thirty  hanks  to  the  bunch,  is  best, 
though  No.  7  will  answer  and  goes  further.  The 
weaver’s  allowance  is  two  hanks  to  the  yard  for 
nearly  yard  wide  carpet,  but  two  hanks  should 
be  allowed  for  cross  threads.  Two  bunches  of  No. 
6  will  therefore  make  twenty-eight  yards  of  woven 
carpet,  and  of  No.  7,  forty-four  yards.  Warp  doub¬ 
led  and  not  twisted,  will  be  found  to  wear  best. 

Here  is  an  important  point  for  the  inexperienced. 
In  weaving,  have  a  shuttle  filled  with  the  warp  cot¬ 
ton  and  weave  in  two  threads  between  the  strip 
of  rags.  It  will  greatly  strengthen  the  carpet,  and 
if  the  warp  is  of  fresh  strong  cotton,  the  carpet 
will  wear  until  you  are  perhaps  tired  of  it,  or  rich 
enough  to  buy  a  more  costly  one.  I  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  any  other  carpet  ever  gives  you  so 
much  real  pleasure  as  the  rag  one  which  was  the 
result  of  your  own  contrivance  and  patience. 

To  color  the  warp,  divide  it  into  two  equal  por¬ 
tions,  and  with  a  twenty-five  cent  package  of  log¬ 
wood,  dye  half  black,  using  as  a  mordant  a  little 
copperas  and  bluestone.  Dye  the  other  half  with 
copperas,  afterwards  washed  out  with  weak  lye. 
Have  it  put  on  the  loom  in  stripes  not  over  four 
inches  wide  ;  check  it  with  the  filling  as  tastefully 
and  systematically  as  possible  to  form  exact  squares 
with  the  warp  stripes.  All  the  old  flannel  and  white 
pieces  may  be  put  together  and  dyed  to  make  the 
carpet  brighter.  A  simple  way  of  dyeing  beautiful 
red  colors  is  to  get  fifteen  cents  worth  of  red  ani¬ 
line  from  the  drug  store,  tie  it  in  a  thin  muslin  bag, 
soak  it  in  cold  water  to  be  afterwards  added  to  a 
a  large  kettle  of  hot  boiling  water  in  which  a  ta¬ 
blespoonful  of  alum  is  dissolved.  Wet  the  pieces 
well  and  dye  as  much  as  your  kettle  will  conven¬ 
iently  hold.  This  dye  will  keep  and  may  be  used 
more  than  once.  Green  and  blue  aniline  are  first 
dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol,  and  then  used  the  same 
as  the  red.  In  the  country,  walnut  bark  and  the 
nut  shells,  red  oak,  pine  and  walnut  hark,  or  su¬ 
mac  berries,  are  used,  in  each  case  dipping  the 
fabrics  in  lye  afterwards  to  set  the  coloring  matter. 
Another  style  of  carpet  is  said  to  look  very  well, 
and  is  certainly  easier  to  manage,  viz.  ;  have  no 
design  or  stripe  or  cheek,  but  with  the  warp  dyed 
any  good  serviceable  color,  weave  in  the  pieces  of 
all  colors  sewed  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  diver¬ 
sify  them  as  much  as  possible.  This  has  an  effect 
somewhat  similar  to  what  is  seen  in  chene  goods. 


To  Catch  Window  Drip 

As  long  as  it  is  colder  outside  than  inside  the 
house,  moisture  will  condense  on  the  glass,  and 
frequently  run  down,  staining  paper  etc.  Mr.  Benj. 
F.  Gore,  Dewitt,  Iowa,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  device 
which  has  been  effective  with  him.  A  strip  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  or  pf  zinc,  three  inches  wide,  as  long  as 


the  window-sill,  has  one  edge  turned  at  a  right- 
angle  to  set  under  the  front  edge  of  the  sill,  to 
which  it  is  clamped  firmly  at  each  end,  by  a  semi¬ 
circular  loop  of  oval  half-inch  iron.  The  outer 
edge  of  the  metal  strip  is  bent  downward  and 


round  as  a  small  gutter,  one  end  a  little  lower  than 
the  other,  to  cause  the  water  to  run  off,  when  it  is 
caught  in  an  oyster  can,  suspended  on  a  screw. 


Care  of  the  Teeth, 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  good  and  bad  teeth  are 
largely  inherited,yet  good  ones  may  soon  be  injured 
by  neglect.  Not  only  as  a  matter  of  health  should 
the  teeth  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible,  but  for 
appearances.  Nothing  more  detracts  from  the  come¬ 
liness  of  a  young  man  or  woman,  tlian  the  display 
of  teeth  yellow  and  black  from  neglect ;  the  better 
looking  the  person,  the  more  glaring  is  this  blem¬ 
ish.  Parents  are  often  greatly  to  blame  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  As  soon  as  a  child  gets  its  permanent  teeth 
he  or  she  should  be  taught  to  use  a  tooth  brush, 
with  water,  at  least  once  a  day.  This  would  often 
save  the  child  from  much  mortification  and  per¬ 
haps  misery  in  after  life.  The  use  of  a  tooth  brush 
not  too  stiff,  with  water  simply,  morning  and  night, 
is  all  that  most  teeth  require.  If  tartar  collects  in 
spite  of  this,  the  use  of  Castile  soap  (the  white  is 
preferable)  upon  the  brush  will  generally  answer. 
If  something  more  is  needed  to  keep  the  teeth 
clean,  prepared  chalk  is  one  of  the  safest  tooth 
powders.  Avoid  all  tooth  powders  that  are  at  all 
gritty.  Some  contain  powdered  pumice  stone, 
which  will  remove  botli  the  tartar  and  enamel.  In 
using  the  brush,  it  is  equally  as  important  to  apply 
It  to  the  back-side  of  the  teeth  as  to  the  front, 
and  instead  of  only  moving  it  across  the  teeth,  a 
part  of  the  brushing  should  be  from  the  gums  up¬ 
ward  and  downward,  to  remove  any  particles  that 
have  lodged  between  them.  Never  use  a  metallic 
tooth-pick  ;  a  sliver  of  wood  is  preferable  even  to 
the  quill  so  commonly  used.  Whenever  decay  is 
noticed  in  the  teeth,  go  to  the  dentist  at  once. 


Toe  and  Heel  Boot-Jack. 


Mr.  Wilbur  S.  Sparks  sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  Boot- 
Jack  to  hold  the  toe  as  well  as  the  heel,  and  de¬ 
scribes  it  essentially  thus  :  Material,  inch  boards 


AN  IMPEOVED  BOOT-JACK. 


of  hard-wood ;  end  blocks  thicker.  Top,  ten  by 
twenty  inches.  Right  end  block,  two  inches  deep  ; 
left  end,  four  inches  ;  side  pieces  sloping  to  fit. 
Six  inches  and  eleven  inches  from  left  or  toe  end 
cut  square  in  seven  inches  deep.  Split  out  the 
five  by  seven  inch  pieces,  and  cut  heel  triangle  four 
inches  deep  and  four  inches  wide  at  widest  end. 
Smooth  off  all  sharp  edges.  If  you  have  a  scroll 
or  other  narrow  saw  the  cutting  may  be  made  with 
round  corners. — To  the  above  we  have  indicated 
by  dotted  lines  where  a  little  shelf,  a,  may  be  placed 
for  a  blacking  brush,  not  high  enough  to  obstruct 
the  boot  toe ;  and  at  6  a  place  may  be  made  for 
holding  a  small  blacking-box. 
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Sow  Tommy  Celebrated  the  First  of  April. 

BY  AGNES  (CARR)  SAGE. 


“It’s  April  Fool’s  day,  hurrah  !”  shouted  Tom- 
..oy  Baii^s,  spriugingup  in  hed,  and  turning  a  dou¬ 
ble  siiinersanlt  over  the  footboard,  endangering  his 
spinal  column— unless,  as  Aunt  Selena  declares,  it 
was  made  of  India-rubber.  But,  like  many  anoth¬ 
er  boy,  Tommy  seemed  to  have  as  many  lives  as  a 
eat,  and  now  landed  on  his  feet,  and  proceeded  to 
put  on  his  clothes,  with  a  jig  or  pigeon-wing  be¬ 
tween  each  garment,  for  he  was  as  fond  of  gym¬ 
nastics  as  jokes.  The  first  of  April  was  a  perfect 
gala  day  to  him,  as  it  gave  an  implied  license  to 
play  all  kinds  of  praidcs,  and  to-day  he  expected  to 
have  “  a  jolly  time,”  as  he  expressed  it.  The  day 
was  to  end  up  with  a  party  at  Carrie  Shaffer’s  in 
the  evening,  at  which,  as  the  merry  little  hostess 
had  confided  to  him  over  a  lump  of  taffy,  there 
was  to  be  the  funniest  April  Fool  supper,  with 
everything  a  sham,  from  the  cake  and  candies  filled 
with  cotton  and  pepper  to  the  molasses  and  water 
lemonade. 

“  Blit  wili  there  he  nothing  at  all  good  to  eat  ?” 
Tommy  had  asked  in  some  dismay. — “Oh,  yes,” 
replied  Carrie  ;  “  mother  will  be  sure  to  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  goodies,  to  come  on,  after  we  have  had  all  the 
fun  wo  can  out  of  the  first  course,  but  you  must  be 
sure  and  not  tell  a  soul.  Tommy,  or  it  will  spoil  the 
whole  thing.” — Master  Bangs  vowed  that  wild 
beasts  should  not  drag  the  secret  from  him. 

So  with  these  jileasing  anticipations  filling  his 
mind.  Tommy,  having  danced  into  his  jacket  and 
brushed  his  carrot-colored  locks  until  they  stood 
up  like  a  halo  about  his  comical  little  freckled  face, 
slid  down  the  banister  and  commenced  the  day’s 
campaign  by  slyly  exchanging  the  contents  of  the 
sugar-bowl  and  salt-cellar,  emptying  Aunt  Selena’s 
snuff-box  into  the  tea-pot;  and  setting  all  the 
clocks  ahead  of  time.  Soon  after  he  called  to  Di¬ 
nah,  the  cook,  that  it  was  quarter  to  eight,  and 
Miss  Bangs  would  be  down  in  five  minutes.  He 
laughed  until  tears  came,  to  see  how  she  flew 
around  like  a  fussy  black  hen  to  hurry  breakfast 
on  the  table. — “Why,  Dinah,  what  makes  you  so 
early  this  morning  ?”  asked  Aunt  Selena,  descend¬ 
ing  the  stairs  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  holding 
up  her  watch,  the  hands  of  which  pointed  to  ten 
minutes  past  seven.— “  Lor  sakes.  Missus,  I  frought 
it  was  dret’ful  late,  and  been  spinnin’  round  hyere 
like  a  chicken  wid  it’s  head  off.  I  bleve  dem 
clocks  is  all  bewitched  I  does;  for  shore  as  you 
live  honey,  dey’s  all  a  strikin’  eight  dis  bressed 
minute.”— “  Guess  April  Fool  has  been  meddling 
with  them,”  said  Tommy,  preparing  to  attack  a 
plate  of  hot  muflftns.— “  Or  a  Tom  Fool,  which  is 
much  the  same  thing,”  remarked  Aunt  Selena 
dryly,  while  Dinah  as  she  went  off  to  the  kitchen 
to  steep  some  more  oolong,  muttered,  “Dat  ere 
hoy  am  de  berry  biggest  imp  dis  side  o’  Dixie,  an’ 

I  spect  he  will  come  to  some  dret’ful  end,  shore  1” 

“There,  Thomas,  is  a  ham  sandwich  and  a  po¬ 
tato  turnover  for  your  lunch,”  said  Aunt  Selena, 
handing  the  lad  a  neat  package,  as  he  was  about 
starting  for  school  ;  “  and  I  do  beg  that  you  will 
not  go  near  Robinson’s  livery  stable  any  more.  I 
don’t  like  the  language  you  hear  there,  and  besides 
you  are  so  venturesome  ;  one  of  the  horses  will 
surely  kick  you,  and  perhaps  injure  you  for  life. 
That  black  mare  of  his  is  very  skittish  and  un¬ 
manageable.” — “Gentle  as  a  lamb,  women  don’t 
know  nothing  about  horses,”  grumbled  Tommy 
ungrammatically,  as  he  pocketed  his  lunch,  and 
set  off  on  a  run  for  the  schoolhouse.  “I  am  sick 
and  tired  of  bread  and  ham,  and  potato  pie.  ‘  Pore 


trash,’  as  Dinah  says,  anyway.”— But  when,  after 
a  morning  of  rather  more  bent  pins,  and  paper 
streamers,  than  poGhooks  and  fractions,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  sandwich  was  made  of  turkey  and 
his  turnover  of  the  nicest  mince  meat,  and  learned 
that  Aunt  Selena  could  April  fool  as  well  as  her 
nephew  ;  although  in  a  much  kinder  and  more 
satisfactory  manner.-”  She’s  a  brick,  if  she  does 
think  a  fellow  is  always  going  to  break  to  pieces, 
or  be  kicked  overthe  moon,”  soliloquised  Tommy. 
But  in  spite  of  his  gratitude,  when  school  was  out, 
he  could  not  keep  away  from  Robinson’s  stable, 
for  he  thought  “  the  black  mare  is  off  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to-day,  so  there  can  be  no  danger,  and  I’m  in 
for  the  best  trick  yet,  if  only  Billy  the  hostler  will 
help  me.” — So,  with  his  chum,  Dick,  and  bis  seat- 
mate,  Harry,  early  in  the  afternoon  he  entered  the 
barn  where  three  men  were  polishing  the  harness 
and  washing  down  the  handsome  carriages. 

“  Here  comes  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,”  remarked 
one;  “well  boys,  what’s  up?” — “Oh!  such  a 
lark  !”  said  Dick.  “  Tom  is  going  to  fool  his  old 
aunt,  so  she  won’t  get  over  it  for  a  week.” — “  But 
we  want  your  help,  Billy,”  said  Tom,  while  Harry 


....Oh  !  art  stopped  short 
At  the  cultivated  court 
Of  the  Empress  Josephine," 

warhled  Dick.  “  But  I  declare.  Bill,  you  seem  to 
be  ruining  it.”— “Don’t  I  look  frightful?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Tom.  “  But  Aunt  Selena’s  hair  won’t 
‘  turn  white  in  a  single  night,’  for  it’s  that  already. 
So  come  on  boys;  anythitig  for  sport.”— And  Aunt 
Selena  fulfilled  the  little  scapegrace’s  greatest  ex- 
pections,  for  she  came  rushing  from  the  house,  as 
they  entered  the  gate,  screaming,  “O!  my  boy! 
my  boy  !  It  is  just  what  I  feared  !  He  has  heen 
kicked  by  the  black  mare.” — “  Yes  mum,”  said 
Dick,  “he  was  quite  insensible  when  we  picked 
him  up,  but  seems  to  be  a  coming  around  now.” — 
“I  am  so  faint,  I  shall  die;  I  know  I  shall,” 
groaned  Tom,  feebly,  while  his  companions  shook 
with  inward  convulsions,  which,  however,  they 
hoped  Miss  Bangs  would  attribute  to  fright. — 
“  Bring  him  right  in  here,”  said  Aunt  Selena,  open¬ 
ing  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  “  and  Dinah  run 
for  the  camphor  and  arnica.” — “  O  !  my  head  !  my 
eye  I”  moaned  Tom,  writhing  as  though  in  agony  ; 
at  which  Dick  and  Hariy  were  so  overcome  with 
emotion  they  stuffed  their  handkerchiefs  in  their 
mouths  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  their 
friend  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Aunt  Selena  and 
Dinah,  who  bore  him  off  upstairs,  and  declared  he 
must  be  undressed  and  put  right  to  bed. — Tom  now 
began  to  think  the  joke  had  gone  far  enough,  and 
jumped  up  with  a  hearty  laugh,  exclaiming, 
“  Don’t  be  frightened,  aunty,  it  was  all  an  April 
fool.” — “An  April  fool,  indeed  !”  cried  Aunt  Se¬ 
lena,  “  with  his  head  all  cut  in  this  way  !  Why  ! 
the  blow  may  affect  his  brain  !” — “  No,  Billy,  the 
stable-man,  painted  it  for  fun.  See,  it  will  all  wash 


CARRYING  A  JOKE  TOO  FAR. 
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produced  from  his  pocket  several  cakes  of  black, 
blue,  and  red  paint. — “  So  you  want  to  make  Miss 
Bangs  think  you  were  kicked  by  black  Sal,”  said 
Billy,  when  the  boys  had  explained  :  “  That  would 
be  a  sell  ;I  never  set  up  for  an  artist  afore,  but  I’ll 
do  the  best  I  can  for  you,”  and  mounting  Tommy 
iuto  the  rung  of  a  tall  ladder,  and  watched  by  the 
admiring  and  critical  company,  Billy  proceeded  to 
surround  the  lad’s  left  eye  with  circles  of  black  and 
blue,  and  to  adorn  his  forehead  with  a  long  gash, 
and  drops  of  scarlet  paint  to  represent  blood. — 
“  There,”  said  Billy  as  he  finished  and  stepped  back 
to  survey  his  work.  “Now  that’s  what  I  call  ar¬ 
tistic  and  he  brought  a  bit  of  broken  looking- 
glass  for  Tom  to  view  the  disfigurement. 


off,”  cried  Tom.— “  Oh,  he’s  quite  delirious  I  I 
quite  !”  said  aunt. — “  Crazy  as  a  loon  !”  ejaculated 
Dinah,  with  a  roll  other  white  eyes. — And  in  spite 
of  the  boy’s  protestations  the  two  women  popped 
him  into  bed,  bound  up  his  head  in  vinegar  and 
brown  paper,  and  applied  mustard  to  his  feet,  to 
draw  down  the  inflammation,  while  his  tears  and 
prayers— for  he  now  began  to  be  thoroughly  frighG 
ened — only  met  with,  “See  how  frantic  he  is  get¬ 
ting.  I  only  hope  it  won’t  result  in  a  brain  fever. 
Poor  boy,  how  he  must  suffer !  We  must  call 
in  Dr.  Emerson  if  he  is  not  better  soon.” 

The  guests  at  Carrie  Shaffer’s  that  evening 
watched  long  and  eagerly  for  Tommy  Bangs. — 

“  Hope  his  head  didn’t  ache  so  hard  as  to  keep  him 
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at  home,”  laughed  Dick  ;  and  at  length  Harry  vol¬ 
unteered  to  run  around  and  see  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter. — He  returned  with  his  face  as  broad  as  a  full 
moon,  and  between  bursts  of  merriment  chuckled 
out,  “  I  guess  Tommy  has  been  caught  in  his  own 
trap  this  time,  for  his  aunt  just  told  me  he  was  very 
ill  indeed,  in  bed,  and  she  should’nt  think  of  al¬ 
lowing  him  to  go  out  after  receiving  such  a  blow.” 
— Poor  Tomm}-,  meanwhile,  was  repenting  his  fool¬ 
ishness  and  watering  his  pillow  with  great  briny 
tears,  and  when,  at  ten  o’clock,  Aunt  Selena  came 
in  to  inquire  how  he  felt,  he  threw  his  arms  about 
her  neck,  begged  her  pardon  for  his  disobedience, 
and  promised  never  to  play  such  a  practical  joke 
again.  Need  1  say  that  Aunt  Selena  kissed  the  for¬ 
lorn  little  culprit  and  granted  full  forgiveness. — 
“But  was  it  for  a  punishment,”  asked  Tommy, 
“  that  you  pretended  not  to  believe  me,  and  plas¬ 
tered  me  up  ill  this  style  ?” — “  Partly,  my  dear,” 
replied  his  aunt,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  hereye,  “and 
also  as  our  April  fool.” — The  ne.vt  day,  Tom,  look¬ 
ing  very  sheepish,  said  to  Dick  and  Harry  that 
“it  wasn’t  easy  to  catch  old  birds  with  chaff.” 


lines  worth  a  careful  reading  by  old  and  young. 


The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

THE  HATCHING  OP  EGGS. 

This  is  one  of  the  interesting  things  that  come 
with  spring.  The  awakening  of  life,  in  what  appears 
to  have  no  life  at  all,  is  wonderful  to  trace,  tut  it  is 
difficult  to  observe,  and  somewhat  expensive,  es¬ 
pecially  if  spring  chickens  are  marketed.  Still 
something  that  takes  place  within  the  egg,  can  be 
shown  by  engravings,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 
Almost  as  wonderful  as  the  coming  of  a  chick 
from  the  egg,  is  that  of  the  coming  of  a  plant  from 
the  seed.  I  say  “  almost,”  because  in  many  seeds 
you  can  see  a  very  tiny  plant — the  beginning  of 
one,  while  an  egg  gives  no  hint  that  a  chick  would 
come  out  of  it.  In  spring  you  will  find  much  to 
interest  you  in  watching  the  sprouting  seeds,  and 
ALSO  LEAKN  MUCH  ABOUT  PLANTS, 
by  observing  the  different  young  seedlings  and  how 
they  appear.  When  we  think  of  it,  what  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  is  a  seed !  Dry,  apparently  dead,  it 
may  remain  iifeless  for  years,  yet  treat  it  properly, 
give  it  air,  moisture  and  heat,  and  in  time  there 
will  appear  a  green,  living  plant !  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  wonder  books  to  equal  it.  In  observing 
the  different  ways  in  which  plants  appear  from  the 
seeds,  you  can  take  up  some  where  the  seeds  are 


too  thick,  or  you  can  sow  seeds  in  a  box.  Observe 
how  different  the  little  pea  is,  from  its  relative  the 
bean.  How  different  the  corn  from  the  pumpkin, 
often  planted  with  it.  Also  notice,  when  very  small 
seeds  are  sown  thickly  and  too  deeply,  what  a 
weight  of  soil  the  tiny  plants  will  break  through 
and  often  lift,  in  order  to  make  their  way  above 
the  surface.  But  all  of  the  awakening  of  plant- 
life  in  the  spring,  is  not  to  be  noticed  in  seeds. 

OBSEKVE  THE  BUDS  ON  THE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

How  lifeless  they  seemed  all  winter.  Now,  as 
soon  as  the  warmer  days  come,  they  show  that  they 
are  alive.  See  how  they  swell,  and  soon  after 
throw  off' the  blankets  that  covered  them  in  their 
winter’s  sleep,  and  the  plant  that  was  within  them 
rapidly  pushes  forth,  or  it  may  be  a  bouquet  of 
fiowers  appears  in  full  beauty.  The  shoot  that 
comes  from  most  buds  is  really  a  young  plant,  but 
growing  on  a  branch  instead  of  in  the  soil.  Notice 
the  different  kinds  of  bud-scales,  as  the  blankets 
that  covered  them  are  called ;  see  how  some  of 
these  are  covered  with  varnish  to  keep  out  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  how  in  some  buds  a  kind  of  cotton  or  wool 
was  packed  around  the  little  plant  to  keep  it  warm. 
Many  other  things  about  the  spring  life  of  plants 
will  reward  close  observation. 

“  KUT-KUT-KER-DA-A-R-KUT.  ” 

from  the  poultry  yard,  tells  that  there  is  a  spring 
awakening  there  also.  The  laying  of  eggs  and  the 
hatching  of  them  is  well  known  by  every  boy  and 
girl,  to  be  the  spring  occupation  of  the  hens.  But 
poor  Biddy  is  likely  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  layer 
of  eggs.  She  will  be  deprived  of  her  three  weeks 
of  leisure  in  which  she  could  sit  and  do  nothing 
but  meditate  upon  the  probable  number  of  chicks 
she  would  bring  off,  and  be  deprived  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  troubles  belonging  to  her  as  a  mother. 

THE  INCLTBATOR  OR  ARTIFICIAL  HATCHER, 

has  done  this.  Artificial  hatching  has  long  been 
practised,  but  of  late,  “brooders,”  or  “artificial 
mothers,”  have  come  into  use.  These  are  heated 
by  hot-water  tanks  of  galvanized  iron,  and  so  use¬ 
ful  are  they,  that  one  of  my  friends  who  hatches 
his  chicks  under  the  hens,  as  soon  as  they  are  ready 
to  leave  the  nest,  takes  them  from  the  care  of  their 
real  mother,  and  places  them  under  this  galvanized 
iron  hen,  and  finds  that  they  are  brought  up  w  ith 
much  less  loss,  than  by  a  fussy  old  hen.  Last 
spring,  I  amused  myself  by 

PLATING  THE  OLD  HEN. 

That  is,  I  ran  an  incubator,  and  hatched  out  several 
broods.  I  did  this  in  order  that  I  might  learn  the 
difficulties  in  hatching  by  artificial  means.  But  be¬ 
fore  I  talk  about  the  hatching  of  chicks.  Jet  me  say 
that  you  will  find  it  less  difficult,  and  nearly  as  in¬ 
teresting,  to  watch  the  hatching  in  eggs  of  another 
kind— those  of  the  frog  or  toad.  In  shallow  ponds 
and  puddles,  you  will  readily  find  in  early  spring 
frog’s  spawn,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  frog’s  spittle. 
This  is  at  first  in  threads,  and  afterwards  in  a  mass 
—a  clear  jelly-like  substance,  with  dark  spots  all 
through  it,  which  is  the  eggs  of  frogs  or  toads,  for 
they  can  not  be  told  apart.  If  you  can  find  some 
of  the  threads  or  strings,  prefer  that  to  the  mass, 
but  take  home  a  little,  a  spoonful  of  either,  and 
place  it  it  in  a  dish  of  rain  or  river  water.  If  you 
have  the  American  Agriculturist  microscope,  or  a 
magnifier  of  any  kind,  you  can  see  what  changes 
take  place  in  the  eggs,  better  than  without  this 
help.  The  mass  is  a  great  number  of  transparent 
eggs,  surrounded  by  a  clear  jelly-like  substance. 
The  dark  spots  are  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  these 
are  the  parts  to  be  observed.  Keep  the  dish, 
either  a  saucer  or  something  deeper,  in  a  warm 
room, and  as  the  water  evaporates  add  more.  If  you 
have  a  microscope,  take  out  an  egg  or  two  each 
day,  and  examine  what  takes  place  in  it.  You  will 
find  that  the  yolk  divides  up,  first  into  two  parts, 
then  into  four,  which  change  their  form  and  size; 
after  a  while  you  can  see  an  imperfect  form,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  tadpole,  but  all  head  and  little  tail. 
This  will  increase  in  size,  and  eyes  will  in  time  ap¬ 
pear.  Some  morning  you  will  find  in  your  dish, 

SOME  LITTLE  SWTMMING  THINGS, 

which  do  not  look  at  all  like  tadpoles,  for  they  are 
long  and  narrow,  and  have  some  curious  things  on 


each  side  of  their  heads.  But  they  really  are 
newly  hatched  tadpoles,  and  the  appendages  of  the 
head  are  gills.  Very  few  persons  know  that  for  a 
short  time  after  hatching  the  tadpole  has  gills, 
and  breathes  water  like  a  fish.  It  soon  loses  the 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  OP  EGG,  BEGINNING  OP  CHICK, 
gills,  and  ever  after  breathes  air,  and  must  from 
time  to  time  come  to  the  surface  for  it.  The  tad¬ 
poles  will  continue  to  grow,  and  if  you  wish  to 
watch  their  final  changes,  in  which  they  lose  their 
tails,  and  gain  their  legs,  you  must  keep  them  in  a 
large  vessel  of  water.  If  there  is  a  pool  near  by, 
you  may  see  these  last  changes  in  “  wild”  tadpoles. 

THE  HATCHING  OF  CHICKS. 

An  incubator,  if  one  can  spare  the  eggs,  will 
allow  the  progress  of  hatching  to  be  watched  from 
day  to  day.  An  incubator  should  be  so  contrived 
that  the  temperature  can  be  kept  steadily  at  one 
hundred  and  two  degrees,  and  the  eggs  must  have 
the  needed  air  and  moisture.  If  this  heat,  and 
air  and  moisture  are  provided,  the  eggs  will  have 
all  that  the  old  hen  can  give  them.  After  the  eggs 
have  been  in  the  incubator,  or  under  the  hen,  for 
four  or  five  days,  it  can  be  told  whether  they  are 
good  or  bad,  and  whether  they  will  hatch  or  not. 
If  any  egg  is  held  up  to  the  light,  or  better  still,  if 
an  “  Egg-tester”  (an  affair  to  allow  the  eggs  to  be 
held  up  before  a  caudle)  is  used,  and  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  that  egg  will  not  hatch.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  dark  spot  is  seen  in  the  egg,  it  shows  that 
a  chick  has  been  begun.  When  the  contents  of  a 
fresh  egg  are  turned  out  into  a  saucer  you  know 
that  there  are  two  distinct  parts,  the  yolk,  which 
is  opaque  and  yellow,  and  the  white,  which  is 
transparent.  If  you  look  carefully  at  the  yolk  you 


Fig.  2.— EGG  WITH  CHICK  FARTHER  DEVELOPED, 
will  SCO  a  lighter  place  on  it ;  as  the  scientific  name 
forth  is  place isahard  one, we  will  call  it  “the  spot.” 

THE  FIRST  SIGNS  OP  LIFE  APPEAR 
at  this  spot.  When  the  eggs  have  been  in  the  in¬ 
cubator  a  few  days,  an  artery  or  two,  with  blood 
rushing  though  it,  may  be  seen,  and  after  awhile  a 
whole  network  of  arteries  will  appear  at  the  spot, 
as  in  figure  1.  Some  days  after  the  circulation  of 
blood  is  seen,  the  beginning  of  what  will  become 
the  chick  can  be  made  out.  It  does  not  (figure  2) 
look  much  like  a  chick  at  first,  but  it  will  take  its 
proper  shape  in  time.  A  sort  of  membrane  in 
which  the  blood  vessels  first  appeared,  is  spread 
out  over  this  tiny  chick  and  helps  nourish  it.  The 
chick  has  hanging  to  its  lower  side  a  bag,  filled 
with  what  was  a  part  of  the  yolk.  But  we  must 
now  leave  this  chick  to  grow,  and  talk  more  about 
this  matter  at  another  time.  The  Doctor. 
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The  Young  Musician. 


■'Tu  whit  1  tu  whit!  tu  wheo  I  Chiek-a-deo-dee  ! 
Bobolink  !  bobolink !  spink  spank,  spink  !”  and 
then  such  a  burst  of  melody,  one  would  have 
thought  a  whole  aviary  of  song  birds  had  been  let 
loose  in  farmer  Milkweed’s  orchard.  Where  did  it 
come  from  ?  Not  from  that  saucy  robin,  surely  ; 
or  the  brown  sparrow  flying  home  with  a  worm  in 
her  beak  I  No,  indeed  ;  ’tis  a  rarer  songster  than 
cither  of  these — a  veritable  human  mocking-bird 
—no  other  than  little  Patsy  French  perched  on  the 
limb  of  an  old  apple-tree  ;  his  straw  hat  pushed 


back  from  his  sun-burned  face,  piping  forth  sweet 
notes  in  imitation  of  the  wild  birds,  that  the  little 
feathered  creatures  come  fluttering  round,  taking 
him  for  one  of  their  own.  But  a  gruff  bass  breaks 
in  upon  the  liquid  treble  among  the  apple-blossoms 
as  Farmer  Milkweed  shouts,  “  Pat-sy,  Pat-sy, 
where  are  you,  you  young  rascal !”  and  as  the 
bound  boy  slides  down  from  his  hiding-place,  “Be 
off  to  the  store,  and  bring  me  a  penny  worth  of 
nails,  in  three  shakes  of  a  lamb’s  tail,  or  I’ll  make 
yer  sing  a  different  tune  from  that.” — “  Tis,  sur  !” 
and  briskly  the  bare  feet  patter  down  the  dusty  road. 

At  the  store  door  he  encountered  a  lad  of  his 
own  age,  who,  leaning  against  a  post,  is  twanging 
away  on  a  jew’s-harp.  Patsy  comes  to  a  standstill, 


The  squeaky  little  iron  instrument  has  wonderful 
charms  for  him,  and  “Like  it  ?”  asks  the  player, 
twanging  out  “Yankee  Doodle.” — “Stunning,” 
is  the  terse  reply.  “  ’Tain’t  good  for  much,  but 
yer  can  have  it,  if  yer  choose.” — If  a  gold  mine  had 
suddenly  opened  at  Patsy’s  feet  he  could  not  have 
felt  more  astonished,  oi'  more  richly  endowed  than 
at  this  gift,  and  could  scarcely  stammer  his  thanks. 
Wh.at  cared  he  for  the  scolding  he  received  for  loi¬ 
tering,  or  being  sent  supperless  to  bed,  when  he 
could  creep  up  in  the  hay-mow,  and  there,  in  the 
gathering  twilight,  practice  upon  his  new  treasure. 
That  was  but  the  first  of  many  a  concert  in  the  old 


loft.  There  Patsy  might  be  found,  actually  draw¬ 
ing  melody  from  the  second-hand  jew’s-harp, 
breathing  forth  “Robin  Adair,”  “I  Want  to  be 
an  Angel,”  and  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  his  only 
audience  the  swallow's  that  flitted  amongthe  rafters, 
the  brown  hen,  the  comfortable  pigeons,  and  the 
tiny  mice,  often  rising  upon  their  hind-legs  as 
though  about  to  take  the  first  steps  in  a  minuet. 

Then  Patsy  was  happy,  in  spite  of  his  orphan  lot, 
and  hard  task-master,  while  his  musical  soul  over¬ 
flowed  with  joy  and  rapture.  A  show'er  one  day 
drove  a  stranger  to  take  refuge  in  Farmer  Milk¬ 
weed’s  barn.  He  heard  the  weird  strains,  stole 
softly  up  the  steps,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
brow'n-eyed  “  cherub  who  sat  up  aloft.”  He  was 


a  professor  in  a  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  wa 
touched  by  the  young  player.  An  interview  was 
held  with  the  farmer,  and  he  finally  carried  Patsy 
off  to  his  “  castle  of  delight.”  Tears  rolled  away, 
but  often  as  a  famed  musician,  he  sees  again  his  first 
audience,  the  swallows,  doves,  and  mice,  listening 
to  the  jew’s-harp  in  Farmer  Miikweed’s  old  hay-loft. 


Our  Tame  Crow. 

A  man  found  a  nest  of  four  young  ones  and  was 
about  to  destroy  them,  for  though  crows  on  the 
whole  do  more  good  than  harm  to  the  farmer,  the 
visible  concentrated  injury  done  in  a  single  corn 
field  leaves  a  strong  prejudice  against  them.  But 
at  the  request  of  neighbors  in  a  village  near, 
these  nestlings  were  spared  ;  and  after  several  un¬ 
successful  attempts  to  destroy  the  wary  parent 
birds,  one  of  the  youngsters  was  secured  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  village  and  another  by  the  writer, 
tw'o  being  killed  by  accident.  The  survivoi's  fre¬ 
quently  visited  each  other.  The  first  morning 
after  receiving  our  pet  he  seemed  quite  at  home, 
and  rapidly  devoured  a  handful  of  angle  worms  as 
fast  as  dropped  into  his  open  mouth,  vociferously 
calling  for  more,  untii  he  was  finally  satisfied  and 
contented.  He  was  given  a  coop,  and  after  a  | 
week  or  so  it  was  left  open,  but  he  never  left  the 
.premises  except  to  soon  return.  He  chose  a  roost 
on  a  tall  oak  near  the  house,  and  at  early  dawn  | 

lighted  on  the  roof  and  pecked  the  shingles,  and  ' 

made  all  the  noise  possible,  as  much  as  to  say, 

“  wake  up  and  give  me  my  breakfast.”  He  once 
came  very  near  destruction  when  an  old  turkey  ! 

gobbler  got  him  underfoot,  but  he  was  rescued  in  , 

time  ;  and  again  when  a  toddling  cousin  learning  to  i 

walk  fell  upon  “  Dick,”  as  wocalledhim,  and  near¬ 
ly  squeezed  him  to  death.  When  able  to  fly  well  he 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  these  and  other  accidents. 

Dick’s  methods  of  hiding  things  was  very  amus¬ 
ing.  After  covering  a  piece  of  food,  for  example,  |i 
he  would  walk  around  it,  cocking  his  eye,  and  if  > 
observing  an  exposed  point  he  would  lay  a  chip 
over  the  place,  and  again  walk  all  around  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  whole.  He  followed  mother  into  the  cu¬ 
cumber  patch  and  imitated  her  in  picking  the  fruit. 
Receiving  a  sharp  rap  for  so  doing  he  rolled  on  his 
back  and  threw  up  his  claws  in  his  fighting  posture. 

She  supposing  him  dead  went  on  with  her  work.  [ 
After  sulking  awhile  he  flew  off  to  the  fence  and  I 
sat  there  angrily  muttering  curses.  Soon  after  he 
revenged  himself  by  removing  the  clothes-pins  as 
fast  as  she  placed  them  on  the  line,  and  letting  the  } 
clothes  fall  to  the  ground,  all  the  while  uttering  a 
harsh  scolding  sound.  The  old  lady  b3'  a  sudden 
motion  caught  and  tied  him  to  a  stake.  But  when 
she  was  gone  he  got  the  string  loose,  and  keeping 
clear  of  the  clothes-line  met  us  on  the  way  home 
very  cross  and  surly,  but  would  not  go  near  the  ; 
house  for  a  long  time.  A  lady  of  the  village 
having  spread  some  clothes  on  the  grass  to  bleach, 
Dick  deliberately  smeared  his  feet  in  a  mud  puddle  | 
and  kept  tracking  all  over  the  clothes  until  driven  ' 
away.  A  neighbor  shingling  a  barn  left  his  knife  i 
stieking  up  in  the  roof.  Dick  seized  it  in  his  bill  [ 
and  flew  off,  and  only  dropped  it  after  long  chasing  t 

and  hurling  missiles  at  him.  At  another  time  he 
took  great  interest  in  the  buiidiug  of  a  boat,  and 
frequently  watehed  the  operation.  When  the 
painting  began  Dick  was  particularly  attentive. 

The  man  having  gone  into  the  shop  Dick  deliber¬ 
ately  walked  back  aud  forth  from  stem  to  stern,  ^ 
filing  the  fresh  paint  with  tracks,  and  then  uttered  j 
a  loud  “  caw”  to  call  the  owner’s  attention  to  his 
mischief.  Dodging  a  stick  hurled  at  him,  he  flew  j 
off  in  high  glee. — Diek  oljteu  went  to  the  school- 
house,  and  lingered  around  the  outside  during 
study  hours,  but  every  now  and  then  tapped  the  j 
window  panes,  to  the  amusement  of  the  children  | 
but  to  the  disturbance  of  good  order.  His  wings 
took  him  off  safely  when  any  attempt  was  made  to 
punish  his  intrusion.  Numerous  thefts  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  were  believed  to  lie  at  his  door,  yet  he  was  so 
adroit  and  cunning  that  no  one  seemed  disposed  to 
harm  him,  and  so  he  lived  on  in  his  mischief, 
until  he  disappeared  one  day  in  late  autumn, 
probably  a  victim  to  a  sportsman’s  gun. 
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Eecent  Agricultural  Inventions. 

Plow.— Geo.  C.  Avery.  Louisville, Ky.  Dec.  25;  No. 
290,959.  The  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  prevent 
the  breaking  of  the  cap  plate  of  the  plow  standard  by 


sudden  shocks  to  the  plow.  To  this  end  the  standard  is 
secured  to  the  socket  so  as  to  have  a  rocking  movement 
in  it  on  the  retaining  pivot,  thus  distributing  the  strain 
between  the  socket  and  the  bracing  of  the  plow  beam. 

Cultivator.— Sttaron  French,  Silver  Lake,  Kansas. 
Dec.  11 ;  No.  289,824.  This  “  Lister  ”  cultivator  is  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  the  cultivation  of  crops  planted  in  a 
hollow  between  two  ridges.  The  riding  planks  a,  a, 
break  the  clods  and  sods  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  while 
the  knives  d,  and  scrapers/,  ioosen  the  sou  and  destroy 


the  weeds  on  the  slopes,  the  knives  are  adjusted  by 
means  of  the  arms  g.  The  action  of  the  cultivator  is  out¬ 
ward  from  the  plants,  instead  of  inward  as  in  ordinary 
cultivators :  and  is  such  that  the  finer  portions  of  the 
loosened  soil  are  brought  back  to  the  plants,  while  the 
coarser  portions  are  carried  up  the  slopes,  and  deposited 
on  the  ridges  to  be  broken  fine  by  the  clod  breaking 
planks.  The  construction  and  operation  of  the  machine 
are  sufficiently  shown  in  the  engravings.  This  cultiva¬ 
tor  is  intended  to  be  used  only  when  the  plants  are  smaU. 

Automatic  Vehicle-Brake.— R-  R.  Pace, 
Lineville,  Ala.  Dec.  4 ;  No.  289,698.  This  brake  comes 
into  action  the  moment  the  horse  begins  to  hold  back. 
The  thills  are  attached  to  the  front  axle  by  means  of 
shackles,  and  carry  a  system  of  pivoted  levers,  having 
brake  shoes  at  their  outer  ends.  When  the  vehicle  runs 


of  the  thills  are  swung  up  against  the  axle,  and  the  brake 
shoes  are  pressed  against  the  wheels,  If  the  brake  is  not 
to  act,  as  in  backing  or  turning,  the  braces  j.  j,  are  un¬ 
locked  from  the  levers  A,  k,  and  yield  so  as  not  to  bring 
the  brakes  to  bear. 

Potato  Digp'Cr.— A.  Adam,  Reno,  Nevada.  Dec. 
18 ;  No.  290,305.  The  patented  claims  of  this  digger, 
consist  in  the  means  of  driving  the  sifters  with  a  posi¬ 
tive  motion  ;  in  means  for  adjusting  the  sifters  ;  and  in 


the  manner  of  enclosing  the  gearing.  The  driving-wheel 
takes  hold  of  the  ground  by  a  portion  which  projects 
through  a  slot  in  the  bottom  runner.  It  has  an  adjusta¬ 
ble  bearing,  and  by  the  medium  of  a  belt,  transmits  its 
motion  to  the  shaft  of  the  sifters.  The  plow  digs  up 


the  patatoes,  the  side  runners  »,  throw  them  up  to  the 
sifters  which  clean  away  the  dirt,  and  the  screen  o,  gath¬ 
ers  them  and  prevents  their  scattering.  The  revolution 
of  the  sifters  is  positive  and  certain. 

Sap  Bucket  Holder.— J.  M.  Lance,  New 
Jerusalem.  Ohio.  Dec.  4  ;  No.  289,662.  The  holder  is  a 
curved  wire  with  hooked  ends  to  catch  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  Attachments  for  supporting  and  covering  the 


bucket  are  also  included  in  the  patent.  Devices  like  this, 
if  new,  are  sometimes  valuable  properties.  The  holder, 
and  several  ways  of  using  it,  are  shown  in  the  figures. 

Hand  Cultivator.— J-  H.  Thompson.  Omaha, 
Neb.  Dec.  11;  No.  290,142.  This  cultivator  and  its  attach¬ 
ments  are  clearly  shown  in  perspective  in  the  figures. 
The  inventor  claims  as  new,  the  perforated  arm,  and  the 


securing  staple  k,  in  combination  with  the  cultivator 
frame,  to  which  the  various  interchangeable  implements 
may  be  attached,  and  so  adjusted  out  of  line  so  as  to  do 
work  while  the  operator  walks  on  the  undisturbed  soil. 

Cotton  Scraper  and  Cultivator.— w.  c. 

Thompson,  Covington,  Ky.  Dec.  25 ;  No.  290,814.  The 
knives  a,  one  on  each  side  of  the  machine,  are  fastened 
to  the  vertical  braces  S,  and  made  adjustable  both  as  to 
bight  and  inclination.  The  longitudinal  braces  c,  are 


adjustably  attached  to  the  handles  and  to  the  knives. 
The  handles  are  pivoted  to  the  forward  end  and  move 
up  and  down  in  slots  in  the  upright  standards  g,  these 
standards  being  adjusted  to  move  horizontally  in  a  slot 


in  the  bench.  By  these  connections  and  adjustments, 
the  distance  between  the  knives  can  be  made  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  ground  and  the  plants,  and  so  that 
they  will  not  only  cut  the  weeds,  but  side  up  the  stand 
at  one  and  the  same  operation. 

Plow  Point. — Albert  Ball,  Canton,  Ohio.  Dec.  11 ; 
No.  289,797.  This  is  a  hollow  plow  point  which  may  be 
attached  and  held  firmly  without  the  use  of  bolt  or  key, 
and  yet  readily  removed  and  reversed  when  worn  bevel¬ 
ing.  The  point  is  made  of  malleable  metal,  only  the 
solid  edge  being  hardened.  The  plow-share  point  has  a 


recess,  tf,  into  which  the  rear  part  of  a  is  sunk  for  attach¬ 
ment.  The  long  holes,  a,  allow  the  depression  at  b  to  be 
made  without  springing  the  point.  When  the  point  is 
worn  the  bent  part  may  bo  sprung  out  and  the  piece 
turned  over  and  re-attached. 

Corn  Planting  Attachment  for 
Plows.— Philip  Dougherty,  Fort  Do.lge,  Iowa.  Dec, 
11 ;  No.  290,006.  This  invention  is  designed  to  provide  a 
convenient  means  for  dropping  seed  corn  in  hills  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  turnitig  plow,  and  in  the  furrow  previously 
ttu’ned,  so  that  the  seed  will  be  covered  by  the  furrow 
slice  as  it  is  turned.  The  construction  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  engraving.  As  the  plow  is  drawn  forward,  the 
revolution  of  the  wheels  acting  on  the  connecting  bar. 


causes  the  slide,  to  work  the  valves  in  the  seed  box, 
so  as  to  drop  the  seed  into  the  spout.  The  motion  of 
the  vibrating  bar,  operates  the  valves,  by  which  the 
further  movement  of  the  seed  is  controlled.  The  spout 
is  jointed  so  as  to  be  adjusted  to  drop  the  seed  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  furrow,  so  that  the  plants  will  come  up 
between  the  adjacent  furrow  slices. 

Stock  Releasing  Device.— Wm.  Donion, 
Eden  Prairie,  Minn.  Dec.  4;  No.  289,398.  This  inven¬ 
tion  is  to  he  applied  to  stock  barns,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  rods,  wires,  chains,  or  ropes  distributed  through 
the  barn,  and  provided  with  fusible  or  burnable  parts,  to 
be  severed  in  the  case  of  fire.  This  system  is  connected 


with  proper  weights  and  springs,  and  also  with  the 
doors  and  the  hitching  straps  of  the  animals,  so  that  in 
case  of  fire,  the  animals  will  be  set  free  and  the  doors 
opened  for  their  escape.  The  details  of  the  hitching 
device  and  its  operation,  are  shown  in  the  engraving  ; 
also  a  sectional  view  of  a  barn,  with  the  system  applied. 

Steam  Plow.— N-  Pidgeon,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 
Dec.  4;  No.  298.554.  The  engraving  shows  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  elevation  of  the  plow,  to  which  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  im¬ 
provements  apply.  Their  object  is  to  increase  the  trac¬ 
tion  of  the  plow  and  to  facilitate  the  steering  of  it.  The 
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plow  frame  can  be  propelled  forward  or  backward  ;  the 
plows  at  the  (for  the  time;  forward  end  are  raised  from 
the  ground  by  means  of  windlass,  p,  and  chain  o,  the  bar, 
f,  at  the  other  end  being  lowered  so  that  its  plows  will 
enter  the  ground.  The  wheels,  a,  grip  the  ground  for 
traction.  The  guiding  of  the  machine  is  effected  by 
winding  the  chain,  wt,  around  the  shaft,  n,  thus  moving 
one  of  the  bars,  A,  toward  the  forward  eud  of  the  plow 


frame  in  advance  of  the  corresponding  bar  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  the  frame.  The  plow  can  be  guided  from  either 
end,  but  always  by  the  plows  at  the  rear  end.  If  desired 
that  end  of  the  bar,  I,  farthest  from  the  traction  wheels 
can  be  raised  higher  than  the  nearer  end  to  facilitate 
steering.  The  steering  can  also  be  facilitated  by  operat¬ 
ing  the  wheels  on  that  side  only  of  the  plow-frame  from 
which  the  plow  is  moving. 


PlowPoint.— Geo.  P.  Swift,  Columbus,  Ga. 
Jan.  22 ;  No.  292,448.  This  invention  consists  in  at¬ 
taching  to  the  front  of  a  plow-point,  of  any  desired 


shape  or  size,  a  vertical  blade,  which  is  held  in  place  by 
a  fastening  bolt  having  a  grooved  head  to  fit  over  the 
upper  edge  of  the  cutting-blade.  A  triangular  head  is 
preferred. 

Cotton,  Corn  and  Tobacco  Fender.— 

M.  F.  Duncan,  and  R.  E.  Doyle,  May’s  Lick,  Ky.  No. 
290,009.  This  fender  is  intended  to  raise  the  leaves  of 
plants,  while  soil  is  being  thrown  round  the  stalks  by  a 


plow.  Itsform  and  the  manner  ofattaching  itare  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  point  is  slightly  curved  inward  ; 
the  rear  end  curves  upward  and  outward,  and  carries  a 
book  to  remove  grass  and  wee. Is,  and  to  loosen  the  soil 
close  to  the  plants. 


Farm  and  Flood  Fence.— A.  L.  Cottrei, 
Sidney,  Ohio.  Dec.  18  ;  No.  290,403.  This  aims  to  im¬ 
prove  the  construction  of  fences  for  lauds  subject  to 
fioods.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  fences  supported  by 
posts  hinged  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  be  tilted  over  by  the 


current  when  submerged.  The  special  features  of  Mr. 
Cottrel’s  post  are  shown  in  the  engraving.  He  claims 
the  socket  as  constructed,  into  which  a  flat  post  is  in¬ 
serted  and  hinged.  The  twisted  bottom-bar  k,  a  sock¬ 
eted  block  secured  in  the  ground  to  receive  the  point  y, 
and  the  hooked  and  hinged  brace  I,  supporting  the  post 
as  shown. 

Clover-seed  Harvester.-H.  H.  Spears,  Paris, 
Ky.  Jan.  22 ;  No.  292,377. — The  object  of  this  invention 
is  to  improve  the  means  of  raising,  lowering  and  inclin¬ 
ing  the  bed  of  a  clover-seed  header.  The  toothed  por¬ 


tion  of  the  header  is  not  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
invention  claims  the  combination  of  the  frame  a, 
mounted  on  wheels,  the  cross  shaft  y,  provided  with  a 
sprocket  wheel  h,  on  each  end,  the  suspension  chain  e, 
the  slotted  guides  g,  the  body  c,  the  lever  rigid  on  the 
shaft,  and  the  lever  k,  loose  on  the  shaft.  The  rock- 
shaft  ?!,  and  its  connections,  and  the  suspension  rodsp. 
The  operation  of  these  parts  will  be  readily  seen  from 
the  engravings. 

Bal i ng'PreSS. — G.  G.  Warren,  and  W.  H.  Oliver, 
Beauregard,  Mich.  Jan.  1 ;  No.  291,489. — The  inventors' 
a''"  is  to  provide  a  simple,  easily  made,  portable  and 


compact  press  for  baling  hay,  cotton,  moss,  and  other 
fibrous  material.  The  figure  shows  the  construction 
clearly.  The  patent  covers  the  compound  lever,  com¬ 
prised  of  the  parts/,  /t,  6,  p,  and  the  driving  wheel  with 
its  connections. 

Centrifugal  Creamer.— W.  C.  L.  Lefeidt, 
Schoeningeu,  Brunswick,  Germany.  Jan.  29,  ’84  ;  Nos. 
292,661,  and  292,  662.— These  patents  cover  improvements 
in  the  process  and  means  of  separating  cream  from  miik 


by  centrifugal  action.  The  cream  is  now  withdrawn 
from  the  milk  by  a  continuous  process,  the  feed  of  fresh 
milk,  and  the  discharge  of  skimmed  milk  going  on  at 
the  same  time.  The  engraving  shows  a  longitudinal 
central  section  through  the  most  approved  I'orm 
of  apparatus,  the  vessel  rotating  on  a  horizontal  axis 
while  the  cream  is  skimmed  off  at  one  end,  and  the 


skimined  milk  removed  at  the  opposite  end,  the  fresh 
milk  betng  supplied  through  the  axis  at  the  creaming 
end.  There  are  other  forms  of  apparatus,  which  are  op¬ 
erated  vertically;  and  others  open  at  the  top  and  of 
simpleraud  less  costlj' construction.  In  the  engraving, 
pis  the  inlet  pipe  for  new  milk,  d  the  outlet  pipe  for 
cream,  and  h  the  outlet  pipe  for  skimmed  milk. 

Combined  Seeder,  Plow, and  Harrow. 

~F.  S.  Armstrong,  Secor,  Illinois.  Jan.  1 ;  No.  291,125. 
The  engraving  shows  a  sectional  elevation  through  the 
middle  from  front  to  rear.  The  T -shaped  frame  tf,  «, 


is  supported  by  the  driving-wheels  h,  h,  and  a  guiding- 
wheel  g.  The  shaft  of  the  front  wheels  operates  the 
mechanism  of  the  seed-bo.x  a.  The  plow-frames  are 
pivoted  to  the  bar  d.  ns  also  are  the  harrow  frames  c. 
The  machine  is  guided  by  the  wheel  p,  and  the  lever  p^. 
The  plow  and  harrow  parts  may  be  used  separately  cr 
together.  The  claims  of  the  patent  cover  the  parts 
named,  with  their  .connections,  the  lifting  levers  and 
notched  bars  b-  and  e-  and  the  seat. 

Corn-Planter.—^^.  G.  Selby,  Princevillc,  III. 
Jan.  1 ;  No.  291,093. — The  claims  of  this  patentcover  the 
pivoted  frame/,  in  combination  with  the  supporting 


J 


wheels,  having  bearings  such  that  when  the  driver  rests 
his  weight  on  the  free  end /,  the  planter  is  raised  out  of 
the  ground,  and  supported  on  the  wheels  ;  also  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  seed-box  a,  the  spouts  S,  the  shoes  s, 
having  an  adjustable  gauge-plate  and  packer  p,  p,  the 
seed-dropping  disk/  and  its  operating  mechanism. 

Fence- Post. — Fannie  S.  Smith,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Jan.  15  ;  No.  292,141 .  This  improved  fence-post  is 
made  out  of  strap  iron,  bent  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 


ings,  and  notched  and  pierced  for  binding  wires  and 
fence  wires.  The  construction  is  extremely  simple  and 
cheap,  the  disposition  of  the  parts  being  such  as  to 
secure  stiffness  with  economy  of  material. 
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ITS 


Butter  Buyers 

everywhere  are  refusing  to  take  wliite,  lardy  looking  butter 
except  at  “  grease  ”  prices.  Consumers  want  nothing  but 
gilt-edged  butter,  and  buyers  therefore  recommend  their 
patrons  to  keep  a  uniform  color  throughout  the  year  hy 
using  the  Improved  Butter  Color  made  by  Wells,  Richard¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt,  It  is  the  only  color  that  can  be 
relied  on  to  never  injure  the  butter,  aud  to  always  give  the 
perfect  color.  Sold  by  druggists^  and  merchants. 

The  niosT  practicae  of  aee  short¬ 
hand  systems  is  condensed  Longhand,  as  used 
by  the  press.  It  can  be  learned  and  written  in  an  hour.  Sent, 
post-paid,  $1.,  by  EUGENE  BENETT,  62  Duane  St.,  N.  Y. 

Soutleri)  California! 

The  Mildest  Climate  and  Best  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  a  paper  that  will  tell  you  all  about  Southern 
California,  its  grand  climate,  its  resources,  and  capabilities, 
send  $2.00  for  one  year’s  subscription  to 

THE  LOS  ANHELES  WEEKLY  IIRROE. 

It  is  a  mammoth  double  sheet  of  eight  pages  containing 
seventy-two  long  columns  of  reading  matter,  treating  of 
AGRICUETURE,  HORTICIJETURE  ,  and  the 
healtli-giving  qualities  of  Southern  California’s  Semi-Tropic 
Climate.  Address, 

THE  WEEKLY  MIREOR, 

EOS  ANGEEES,  CAE. 

Send  for  Specimen  Copy. 

ONF:  XRIAE  of  CHIEHKEN’S  shoeis 

with  the 

TRADE 


BEACK  TII*  OlV  XHEBI,  will  convince 
Parents  of  their  VAEPIi. 

We  will  send  you  a  watch  orachain 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS,  C.O  D.,tohe 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
and  1  f  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Watov  Warranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERIOAN  Y/ATCH  CO., 

_  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Cuff  iuttous,  Oild  Chains. 

Watches  and  Jewelry.  Many  different  styles  at  low  prices. 
Send  for  circular.  CUillllNGS  &  CO.,  88  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

Anvil,  Vise,  Cut  off  Tool  for  Farm  and 
House  use.  3  sizes,  $4.50,  $5.50,  $6.50. 
iSold  hy  liardware  dealers.  To  Intro- 
-lucc,  one  free  to  first  person  who 
gets  up  club  of  four.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  particulars. 

CHENEY  ANVIL  &  VISE  CO., 


PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED 
AND  EXHaVUSTIVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  OF  Superior  Gold 
Spectacles,  F,ye  Glasse.s 
and  Chains,  Microscopes,  Tele¬ 
scopes,  Magic  Eaiiterns,  Op¬ 
era  Glasses,  Barometers, 
Thermometers,  Drawing  In¬ 
struments,  “Auo  Kato”  (What 
is  it  ?)  Free,  on  mention  of  this 
paper. 


DON’T 
10  MiUion 


Packages  of  James  Pyle’s  Celebrated  Pearline 
Washing  Compound  disposed  of  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  during  the  past  year,  bear 
stronger  testimony  as  to  its  acceptability 
than  can  be  presented  in  any  other  way. 
Such  universal  approval  as  has  attended  the 
sale  of  this  article  has  seldom  been  witnessed, 
simply  because  of  its  utility  in  domestic 
economy. 

Scarcely  a  lady  in  the  land,  rich  or  poor, 
married  or  single,  housekeeping  or  boarding, 
would  evet  be  without  it  after  having  tested 
it  for  themselves  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  pecuUar  convenience  for  all  cleans¬ 
ing  purposes. 

AU  first-class  grocers  have  it  for  sale— but 
beware  of  counterfeits. 

JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


THE  COMING  POTATO. 

“  MA.YFLOWER.” 


Price,  per  barrel,  SS.OO;  per  bushel 
peck.Sl.OO;  per  pound,  50  cents 


$4.00;  per  half  bushel,  $2.50;  per  peck,  $1  50;  per  halt 


THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  Street,  New  York. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED 

Implements  I  Maohines 

■  TJTrnTTTT?!?!^  IrnT?  TTIT? 


REQUIRED  FOR  THE 

FARM  OR  ©ARREN, 

■Will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  2  cent  stamp. 

35&37Cortlandt  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 


^  I  '•HE  Great  Organ  Patent  Case 
contested  in  the  courts  for  ■ 
thirteen  years  has  resulted  in  a  final  and 
complete  overthrow  for  the  opponents  of 
the  Estey  Organ. 

The  well  earned  leading  position  of  the 
Esteys,  after  years  of  elfprt,  is  not  easily 
set  aside  hy  the  cheap  imitators  of  a  day. 

The  intelligent  musical  public  every¬ 
where  will  help  a  decision  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Estey  Organs,  and  an  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  sent  free  by  the  manufacturers 
to  any  address,  will  suggest  many  pleas¬ 
ing  styles. 

ESTEY  ORGAjST  CO.,  Beattleboeo,  Vt. 


Morrell’s  Gombination  Barrel  Pomps 

and  Fire  Engrine;  throws  a  stream  over  70  feet  from 
%  mch  Isozzle,  best  little  Fire  Apparatus  ever  introduced 
ine  Truck  is  detachable  and  converted  into  a  Hand  or 
water  Cart.  Every  Farmer  should  have  one.  For  washing 
trees  they  ha^  no  equal.  Price  reduced.  Send  for  Circular 
ROBERT  MORRELL,  Summit,  N.  J. 


JOSEPH  QILLOm 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSTT-iroughoutIT-ie WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXP0SITION-ia78. 


FOUNTAIN 
PUMP 
Adapted  to 
Many  Uses. 


FOUNTAIN  PUMP. 


ju'*- "  '  »- 

KTr 

a 

WHITMAN’S  Fountain 
Pump  for  washing  Windows, 
|Carriages,  etc.  Protects  building* 
■^from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  froia 
insects,  potato-bugs  and  canker- 
worms,  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home, or  Factoryshouldbewit^- 

fout  the  Fountain  Pump, 
Send  for  largro  illustrated 
Circular.  J.  A.  Whitman,  Pat- 
^.‘ateeiiadMTr*  Providence  R.1* 


NORTHERN  SUttAR  CANE  MANUAL. 

By  Profs.  Weber  and  Scovell,  of  Champaign,  Ills.  Sent 
free  on  application  to 

 GEO.  L.  SQUIER,  Biiflalo,  N.  Y. 

®  jET-^Y’S 

WATER-PROOF 

BUILDING  MANILLA. 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
fine  leather,  is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
walls  of  buildings,  aud  iuBide  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  also  into  carpets  and 


Lnequalled  for  durability  and  brilliancy  of  colors.  In  48 
standard  colors  and  shades  for  decorating  interiors  and 
exteriors. 

STRICTLY  PURE  COLORS  (in  Oil). 

Put  up  in  K  to  5  lb.  packages. 

ASBESTOS  ROOFIITG, 

For  steep  and  flat  roofs  in  any  climate.  The  only  reliable 
portable  Roofing  in  use.  Skilled  labor  not  required  In  its 
application. 

ASBESTOS  buildihg  pelt, 

Strictly  fire-proof. 

For  interlining  Frame  Buildings,  Floors,  &c. 

ASBESTOS  PLASTIC  STOVE  LININU, 

For  repairing  Stove  and  Flue-joints,  broken  Fire-brick, 
Iron  Linings,  etc.,  etc.  Ready  for  immediate  use. 

H.  f .  JOHNS’  lamfactiiriiii  Company, 

NEW  YORE. 

Sole  .Manufacturers  of  H.  NV.  Johns’  Roof  Paints,  Steam 
Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings,  Rope  and  Wick  Packing,  Mill¬ 
board,  Fire-Proof  Paints,  Coatings  Cements,  Etc.,  Etc. 


L  VJI#  can  tie  quickly  obtained  tiy  sowing 

IWYl¥  HENDERSON’S 
ft  “CENTRAL  PARK” 

iLAWN  GRASS  SEEoJ 

1^9  a  mixture  of  selected  grasses  identical  with 
those  used  in  forming  the  lawns  of  New 
■H  York’s  famous  park.  Over  50,000  pack- 
idlfel  ages  sold  by  us  last  season.  One  quart  of 
wa  seed  will  sow  an  area  15x20  feet=300  square 
feet,  or  for  an  acre  5  bushels  are  required. 
Instructions  for  sowing  and  after  treatment 
sent  free  with  every  order.  Price,  25  cents 
^Hper  quart.  (If  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per 
quart  lor  postage.)  If  by  freight  or  express, 
$1.50  per  peck.  $5.00  per  bushel.  Catalogue 
^Sof  Seeds  and  Plants  free  on  application. 

SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS, 

86  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  Now 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


1T4 


AMERICAN  AGEIOULTERIST. 


[Apeil^ 


Pea,  Bliss*  AbTm(lailce*>«90  pods  counted  on  a  single  plants  Very  productive,  z$  to  z8  Inches  high. 

Second  Early.  Excellent  quality.  25  cents  per  packet ;  5  packets,  $x.oo. 

Pea,  Bliss*  Ever-bearinc*— A  perpetual  bearer,  yielding  a  fill!  crop  frost  J  an  excellent  late  vari¬ 

ety,  18  to  24  in.  high.  Peas,  1  1-2  inches  in  cdrciunference.  Very  productive.  2sc.  per  pkt. ;  5  pkts,  ti.oo. 
P0a»  Bliss*  American  \Voilder, — The  best  and  earliest  variety  grown.  ‘Vfery  dwarf,  excellent  flavor.;',  ao 
cents  per  packet ;  40  cents  per  pint ;  75  cents  j^r  quart,  post-paid. 

N.  B.— These  three  varieties  will  givo  I*eas  the  entire  season  •nvitn  frost.  Hequire  no  brushing*. 
American  Obampion  Water-melon. — The  best  eating  and  best  shipping  melon  grown.  More  productive 
than  any  other  sort.  25  cts.per  pkt,;  5  pkts.  $r.oo.  Cauliflower,  Sea  Foam. — The  best  early  variety ;  sure  to 
head.  50  cents  per  packet.  Hbubarb,  Early  Paragon.— A  new  English  variety.  The  earliest  and  most 
productive.  Never  runs  to  seed.  Roots  only  for  sale,  75  cts.  each,  post-paid.  Pansy,  Bliss*  Perfection.— 
The  choicest  strain  yet  produced.  Our  Gardeners*  Hand-Book,  for  1884,  contains  a  beautifully  colored  plate  of  this 
magnificent  variety.  50  cents  per  packet  of  50  seeds.  Carnation^  Sb^kesperean. — The  finest  ever  introduced. 
Continue  in  flower  the  whole  season.  50  cents  per  packet.  Plants,  50  cents  each.  I4-00  for  the  set  of  9  varieties, 
wild  Garden  Seeds.— a  mixture  of  xoo  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds.  A  packet  will  plant  a  square  rod  of  ground. 

as  cts.  per  packet;  5  packets,  $1.00.  For  other  Novelties,  see  BlisS*  Illustrated 
Novelty  List,  which  describes  the  newest  and  choicest  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
Cereals,  Plants,  etc.  Mailedy#'^^. 

Bliss’  Hand-Book  for  Farm  and  Garden.  150  Pages,  300  illustrations. 
Beautiful  colored  plate.  It  tells  WHAT,  WHEN,  and  HOW  to  plant,  and  is  invaluable 
to  all  interested  in  gardening  or  farming.  Mailed  for  6  Cents.  ^ 

B.K. BLISS  & 


TRY  DREER’S  GARDEN 

1^^  SEEDS 


which  have  been  planted  by 
Borne  growers  for  45  years. 

The  quality  is  the  first 
consideration  secured  by 
the'most  careftil  selection. 
The  prices,  the  lowest  con- 
.  sistent  with  eterling  merit. 
Dreer’s^Garden  Calen* 


r  table,  FIq 

Plants,  Bulbs,  and  everything  for 
the  garden,  mailed  Free.  HENRY  A.  DREE^ 
V 14  Chestnut  Street*  PHIBADELPHIa! 


U  A  NO  Cl  I  The  earliest  find  most 
n  H  ll  O  C  LL  valnable  Raspberry, 
large,  bright  crimson,  very  firm, 
proactive,  extra  hardy  North  and 
South.  EARLY  HARVEST,  the 
carlieBi  and  most  profitable  Black* 
berry.  ATLANTlO&DANIEb 
ROOKE  Strawberries.  Sendfw 
ifuU  partieulare  :  mailed  free.  27i9 
ilargeet  and  beet atocko/Strayrherrlea^ 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseber* 
ries,  Cnrrants,  and  Grapes  in  the  U,  S, 
AJao,  Fruit  Trees  ana  Nnt-bearing 
Trees,  including  Kiefferand  Le  Conu 
Pears,  the  nexo  Peaches—Japan  Giant  Chesinui,  dc,  Rxchlg 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  honest  descriptions,  truthful  pictures, 
andf  air  prices,  free.  It  tells  what  to  plant,  how  to  plant,  and 
how  to  get  and  grow  Frnit  Trees  and  Pl^ts  |  the  finest  and  most 
useful  catalogue  of  the  kind  published. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  little  Silver,  New  Jersey, 
Introducer  Cuthbert  Baspberry  and  Manchester  Strawberry. 


If  you  want  to  grow  Better 

CABBAGE 

Try  tWs  brand  of  Seeds. 

They  are  produced  by  years 
of  careful  selection  from  the 
very  best  strains  of  American 
varieties,  grown  and  seeded 
on  Puget  Sound,  which 
has  a  climate  and  soil  more 
perfectly  adapted  to  perfect- 
...  *  , ,  tlie  Cabbage  than  any 

Other  in  the  world,  and  are  grown  by  ourselves  so 
that  we  b^now  they  are  right.  They  are  the 
torge^and  plumpest  seeds  and  produce  the 
plants  and  finest  heads  of  any 
in  the  Vjorld  We  can  now  supply  True  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield  Early  Bleichfield,  Eottler^s  Im- 
proved  Bip^swick,  Late  American  Drumhead  and 
Late  Flat  Lmtch,  all  of  this  supenor  brand,  at  5 
cts,  per  packet,  25  cts.  per  ounce,  $4.00  per  pound 
free  by  mail.  Samples/ree.  Try  them!  Send  for 
Catalogue  for  full  particulars.  Address 

Isaac  F.  Tilllngbast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


TKY  THE  LAZY  WIVES  BEANS  -  -  -  -  TRY  THE  MONTANA  SUGAR  CORN 


OUR  NEW  DEPARTURE  in  the 

Relief  for  the  Feople. 


SEED  TRABE 


NO 


NO  BIG  BROWN-STONE  FRONT  BETWEEN  PRODUCER  AND  CONSUDIEB, 
FICTITIOUS  VALUE.  NO  LIGHT  WEIGHT.  NONE  BUT  THE  BEST. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  new  and  improved  seeds,  we  make  the  following  unprecedented  offer: 

17  packets,  WELCOME  OATS  55  cents, 

price,  being  $1.65.  On  receipt  of  66  cts.  In  postage  stamps  or  money,  we  will  send  one  p’kt  each  ofthe  followingnew 
and  improved  seeds  : — Lnzy  Wives  Beano,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  best  bean  that  grows.  Wilson’s  Improved 
Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet.  Early  Oxneart  Cobbage,  earliest  and  best  for  family  use.  Early  Green  Cluster 
Cucumber,  good  for  pickles  or  cucumbers.  Early  Montana  Sugar  Corn,  decidedly  the  earliest  and  sweetest  sugar 
corn  in  the  world.  New  Perpetual  Lettuce,  tender  and  crisp  from  spring  until  fall.  Scaly  Bark  Watermelon, 
entirely  new;  large  as  the  Cuban  Queen;  better  quality;  keeps  good  until  Christmas.  Honey  Dew  Green  Citron,  a  native 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands;  the  sweetest  and  finest-llavored  musk  melon  in  the  world.  New  Italian  Onion,  mild  flavor, 
grows  from  seed  to  weigh  8  pounds.  Improved  Sugar  Parsnip.  Golden  Dawn  Mungo,  large,  entirely  sweet ;  most 
beautiful  pepper  ever  seen.  Improved  Early  Loi^  Scarlet  Radish.  Perfect  Gem  Squash,  excellent  flavor, 
good  for  summer  or  winter  use.  Livingston’s  New  Favorite  Tomato,  the  largest,  earliest,  smoothest,  most  solfd,  and 
finest-flavored  tomato  ever  introduced.  Early  Strim-Leof  Turnip.  Sample  packet  of  the  True  Learning  Com, 
and  a  two-ounce  packet  of  C  EN  U I  N  E  WELCOME  OATSj'^hich  sold  last  season  for  26  cents  a  packet;  and 
from  one  2-ounce  packet  were  grown  478  pounds  of  fine  oats,  and  from  one  single  grain  70  large, 
full-headed  stalks.  IN  ALL  17  PACKETS  FOR  66  CENTS,  OK  TWO  COLLECTIONS  FOR  $1.00. 

HA  PROPOSITION.  12 packets  of  choice  flower 

/nw  consisting  of  Asters,  fine,  mixed.  Balsams,  large  double,  mixed.  Mignonette,  new 

OC/C/C/O  iU!  tJU  VCinOf  Golden  Queen.  Hollyhock,  larp^  double  English.  Pansies,  finest  strain.  Petunias, 
fine,  mixed.  Portulaoca.  Phlox  Drumundll,  all  bright  colors.  Sweet  Williams,  mixed,  double.  Verbenas, 
12  choice  colors.  New  Ivy  Leaf  Cypress  Vine,  Zinnias,  extra  large,  double,  finest  bright  colors,  in  all  12  i 
p’kts  for  80  cts.,  or  two  collections  for  60  cts.  Our  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  accompanies 
eack  order.  Address  SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanlcavllle,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Cn’Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes  payable  at  Hoylestowu,  Pa. 


TRY  THE  HONEY  HEW  MELON 


-  DON’T  FAIL  TO  TRY  WELCOME  OATS 


Alley’s  Early  Deep  Head  Cabbage. 

Every  one,  who  has  raised  that  magnificent  cabbage,  the  Eottler  or  BrunswiclLhas 
regretted  that  so  fine  a  cabbage  did  not  make  a  thicker  head.  The  Alley  Early  Deep  Head 
Is  the  successful  result  of  years  of  careful  selection  and  high  cultivation,  to  obviate 
these  defects.  As  early  as  Eottler,  it  is  as  large,  is  thicker  and  heavier  bulk  for  bulk, 
and  brings  more  in  market  than  any,  other  drumhead,  PER  PACIKAGE,  25  CTS ;  PER 
OZ.,  75  CTS.  Early  Etampes  Cabbage  (new)  earliest  of  all,  10  cts.  per  package.  Guerande 
Carrot.  ( new)  remarkably  thick  at  the  neck,  per  packet,  10  cts . ;  per  oz., 30  cts. (Perennial 
Onion  (new)  lives  in  the  ground  without  protection  all  winter,  and  is  ready  for  use 
weeks  earlier  than  any  other  kind,  per  pkt.,  15  cts..;  perqt.,  80  cts.;  So'id  Ivory  Celery, 
(new)  nearly  self-blanching,  per  pkt.,  15  cts.  White  Bonnieul  Cucumber  (new),  a  mam¬ 
moth  white  varielw  of  extraordinary  diameter,  per  packet,  15  cts.;  Dwarf  Green  Early  Let¬ 
tuce  (new)  from  France,  per  packet,  15  cts.;  Banana  Melon  (new),  it  resembles  in  color 
and  form  a  huge  han.ina,  and  has  strikingly  the  same  fragrance ;  per  packet,  15  cts.;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Wonder  Pole  Bean.  I  have  not  found  In  60  varieties  one  so  prolific;  a  capital  string 
bean ;  per  packet,  15  cts.  Marblehead  Early  Horticultural,  probably  the  earliest  of  all 
beans,  and  yet  a  true  horticultural  !  per  packet.  15  cts.;  per  quart,  80  cts.  Marblehead 
Early  Sweet  Corn.  The  earliest  of  all,  giving  growers  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  early 
market ;  original  stock,  per  packet  10  cts.;  per  quart,  GO  cts.  Sea  Foam  Cauliflower:  de¬ 
cidedly  the  finest  variety  of  all ;  per  packet,  50  cts.  To  those  taking  the  entire  collection 
I  will  present  a  copyof  either  one  of  my  four  books,  on  the  raising  of  Onions,  Cabbages 
Squashes,  Mangold  Wurtzels  and  Carrots,  the  purchaser  to  make  the  selection. 

I  offer  $1,000.00  in  Premiums,  Piease  find  details  in  my  Seed  Catologue 

SENT  FREE  TO  ALL.  ^  , 

-HTtir  CCT'TrTini  I  offer  one  packet  each,  of  choice  mixed  selec 

.>r  JLiVi'  TT  JCiXfii  iSJCiJCi  li/*  tions,  from  the  following  varieties,  for  40  cts, 
EARLY  DEEP  HEAD.  the  retail  price  of  which  would  he  90  cts. :  Asters,  Balsams,  Nasturtiums,  Drummond 
Pi.i  ,x  oalplglossis.  Sweet  Pea,  Dahlia,  Holzhock,  Petunias,  Abronia,  Umbellata  (very  beautiful). 

J-.^XWa:ESS  O',  n.  CSrlllECSrOXiL'Sr,  3S,2^x-l3S.©li©fa.«:a., 


IF  YOU  PLANT 

SEEDS 

►  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  GET 

SMITH’S  illustrated  SFFn  CATALOGUE 

Beautifully  illusteated,  100  p^es.  PuU  dlrectlona 
for  planting,  culture,  Ac.  I  do  not  ngroe  to 
worth  S3  or  S4  for  SI,  but 
you  wiU  getjust  what  you  want  at  the  very 
lowest  price  consistent  with  reaJ  vcJue. 
My  name  IB  BO  well  known  to  most  planters  of 
Flower,  Pield  and  Garden  Seeds,  I  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  I  shall  be  favored  with  your  inquiries* 

WM.H. SMITH,  Seedsman 

(Late  of  firmH.  A.  Dbeee,) 

1018  MARKET  ST.,  PHILAD'A. 


Our  Superior  Strain  of  Seeds,  Sold  un¬ 
der  our  mark  O.  K.,  are  gaining  friends 
everywhere,  and 

'‘“W'HAVr.o'ffl'lRs"™ 

Smiling  harvests  result  where  O.  K. 
Seeds  are  planted.  Our  large,  new  Cata- 
LoauE  Is  a  beautiful  book  and  very  valu¬ 
able.  Free  to  those  who  expect  to  buy 
seeds;  to  all  others  6  cts.  Send  for  It.  It 
will  save  you  money. 

J.  A.  KVEBITT  &  CO., 
Watsontown,  Pa. 


CLEMATIS  COCCINEA. 

This  beautiful  novelty  originated  in  Texa^  and  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  all  over  the  country.  It  is  entirely 
distinct  from  all  other  climbersi  grows  12  ft.  high, 
covered  with  lovely  bright  scarlet  flowers  from  July  to 
Oct.  (a  much  longer  time  South).  Highly  praised  by  all 
who  have  seen  It,  and  offered  in  all  prominent  catalogues. 
Fine  plants  2  for  60c.,  4  for  ?1.,  by  mall.  Send  M.  O.  on 
Troupe.— Order  Now.  GEO.  A.  LONG, 

(Troupe  Nurseries).  Troupe,  Texas. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOGUE  of  New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1884  will  be  ready  In  February  with  a  colored  Plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse 
and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers  ;  to  others.  10  cts  ;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds.  Roses,  Orchids,  Fruits, 
etc.,gratl?,  JOHN  SAUli,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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of  the  very  linest  varieties  in  cultivation 
now  offered  for  the  first  time,  em¬ 
brace  the  best  and  largest  Water  iflel- 
on,  lifammoth  Iron  Clad  ($100  paid 
for  lartrest  melon  grown  this  season),  Sil- 
yer  Klns^the  largest  of  all  Onions  ($35 
In  prizes):  Perfection  lilusk  Melon; 
the  very  best  Squash  for  pies.  White 


. — ^ - tuce,  ana  the  very 

earliest  Pea  in  cultivation ;  also  the  new 
Early  Sweet  Corn,  Genesee,  introduced  last 
year.  Each  variety,  35o.  per  packet;  6  pkts,  $1:  or 

—  Five 


the  best  _ 
neighbors. 


have 


things  introduced  in  years  ahead  of  your 
rs.  Our  new  Catalogue  free  to  alL  Address 


BENSON,  NUULE  & 

SARDY  PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 

Send  for  our  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above. 
All  the  Novelties  in  our  line  at  low  prices  for  first- 
class  stock.  CLEMATIS  JACKMANI,  C.  COC- 
CINEA,  (Scarlet  Clematis),  Golden  Banded  Lily  of  Japan, 
Porcupine  Plant,  J^an  and  German  Irises,  New  Moss 
Pinks,  Pansy,  Bird-Foot  Violet,  and  hundreds  of  other 
choice  plants  fully  and  honestly  described. 

Lock  Drawer  E.  WOOLSON  &  CO.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


SEEDS.  Try  Northern  Grown. 

Beet,  Cabbage,  Corn,  Carrot, 
Onion,  S(]uash,  Peas,  Potatoes, 
Turnips,  Tomato,  Cucumber. 
Flower  Seed  in  great  variety. 
ROSES,  many  thousand.  Verbe¬ 
nas,  Geraniums,  Carnations,  at 
"Wholesale  or  Retail.  Many  Novel¬ 
ties.  10  (greenhouses.  Established 
15  years.  50  $1  Collections.  Cata¬ 
logue,  90  pages,  free. 


Apicnltml  Iiplements 

AND  FERTILIZERS 

In  great  variety  for  the 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Address,  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
'(Established  1843.)  P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York  City. 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

TRUE  and  GENUINE.  FRESH  and  RELIABLE. 

One  of  the  oldest  Seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
■^by  mall,  postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garden  Seeds  is  gener- 
.alW  admitted.” — Eds»  AmeTican  Agriculturist^ 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetables  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address,  WM.  ANDERSON, 

Meant  liebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES  for  sale.  St.  Patrick,  Burbank  and 
White  Elephants.  By  the  bushel  or  barrel.  Original  seed 
from  Henderson  Bros.  Address 

L.  H.  LOSEE,  Mabbettsville,  Dutchess  Co.,N.  Y. 

A  n  Bushels  of  Potatoes,  40  new,  and  all  the  old  va- 
•  rleties.  Every  variety  of  Corn,  Oats  and  On¬ 
ion' Seed.  Circular  contain  Ini  . 

free. _ JOSIAH 

SEED  CORN. 

Early  Clinton  County  Yellow.  Well-matured.  All  will 
grow.  Yields  well.  Last  year  raised  on  30  acres  2,900  bush¬ 
els.  Price,  $1.50  per  bushel.  Also,  pure  blood  Jersey  Red 
Pigs  and  Jersey  Cattle,  both  thorough- breds  and  grades  for 
^ale  by  R.  A.  CALVERT,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. _ 

Q-rcn  morthern  grown,  very  early. 

OkCll  Also  Flower  Vegetable  and  FieU 

Seeds.  44  New  Varities  of  Pota- 
n  ft  n  M  toes.  Order  early.  Catalogue  Free. 

U  U  BB  91  FRED.  N.  LANG,  Baraboo,Wis. 

nriTT  CCCn^hrly  Mammoth  double-eared  yellow 
ULI I  L'  uluE.UFieId[  Corn,  the  Best  of  20  years’  se¬ 
lection.  3  lbs.  by  mail,  paid,  SI  S  one 
)eck  here,  SI  :  1  bus.  S3  ;  5  bus.  SIO  ; 
OObus.  S150.  Sample.lOc. 

6,  A.  DEITZ,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


ig  much  valuable  Information 
HAWKINS,  Southport,  Conn. 


co™ 


CORN! 


FFor  ENSIIiAGE  or  GREEN  Fodder. 

15  ft.  high.  40  to  60  tons  per  acre  not 
Tinusnal.  Stock  eatstalks  and  all,  clean.  Sample  and 

Sricebymail.  Dairy  goods.  Instantaneous  Cream 
eparator.  BTJBRELLffcWHITMAN, Little  Falls, N  Y. 

i  CHOICE  SEEB  CORN. 

I  Massachusetts  grown  Flint  Corn,  prime  seed,  carefully 
selected:  Killam,  Longfellow,  Perley,  Waushakum,  Im¬ 
proved  Early  Canada,  all  yellow  Flint  varieties.  The  three 
first  have  been  raised  In  the  families  of  their  originators 
I  from  20  to  40  years.  Under  good  cultivation,  each  have  yield- 
'  edfrom  150  to  200  bushels  of  ears  per  acre.  Price  per  peck, 
j  $1.;  per  bushel,  $3.  No  charge  for  boxes  or  bags.  A  discount 
on  large  quantities .  Sample  package  of  either  sent  to  anfy 
I  address  for  lOcts.;  Sample  ears,  postage  paid,  for  IScts, 
,  My  large  Seed  totalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.H.  GREGORY,  Seed  Grower, Marblehead,  Mass. 


lliiilltllllillltliilllll 

BURPEE’S  MAMMOTH'^IRON-CLAD  WATER-MELON. 

As  the  introducers  of  the  now  celebrated  Cuban  Queen,  we 
DOW  bring  before  the  publio,  for  the  first  time,  an  entirety  distinct 
and  most  valuable  \vater*MeloD.  Burpee’s  Mammoth  Iron-Clad 
has  such  decided  points  of  superiority  that  it  will  speedily 
become  a  popular  favorite  with  all  lovers  of  flno  Melons,  while 
for  market  It  is  unequaled.  The  shape  is  the  most  perfect: 
skin  handsomely  striped ;  seeds  drab-white.  The  flesh  is  parti- 
,  oularly  beautiful,  of  a  dainty  red,  and  more  crystalline  than  in 
any  other  Melon.  Of  most  delicious,  rich,  sugary  flavor,  the 
I  heart  is  very  large,  and  the  flesh  next  to  the  rind  is  fully  equal 
'  to  the  heart  in  luscious  taste.  The  flesh  is  never  mealy,  but 
always  firm,— remarkably  solid.  Burpee’s  Mammoth  Iron-Clad 
grows  uniformly  to  a  larger  size  than  any  other  variety  known. 
Under  ordinary  cultivation  we  have  had  hundreds  of  Melons 
weighing  from  60  to  70  Q>s.  each,  and  the  entire  crop  averaged 
60  Ihs.  Very  vigorous  growth,  matures  early,  and  Is  the  most 
productive  variety  known.  The  Melons  are  truly  Iron-Clad, 
and  have  frequently  been  dropped  from  the  shoulder  of  a  man, 

_ _  without  bursting.  The  hardness  and  tenacity  Is  In  the  outside 

coating  or  enameling  of  the  skin.  Without  exception,  Burpee’s  Mammoth  Iron-Clad  is  the  best  vari^y /or  shipping  and  keeping. 
25  cts.  per  pkt. ;  5  pkts,  for  $1.00.  Kach  purchaser  is  entitled  to  compete  for  $100.00  In  CASH  PRIZES  for  1884. 
BURPEE’S  GOLBEN-lIEART  LETTUCE— Entirely  new ;  most  attractive,  mammoth,  firm  heads ;  delicately  curled 
leaves ;  beautiful  golden-yellow  heart,  and  remains  of  superb  quality  for  weeks  during  hottest  weather.  Pkt.,  25  cts. ;  5  pkts.,  $1.00. 

AnrMADFADI  C  nCCCD  ?  in  order  to  induce  thousands  of  new  customers  to  give  our  Seeds  a  fair  trial  (knowing, 
nClfinilRnDLll  Urrllll  ■  from  experience,  that  they  then  become  regular  customers),  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offer  for  1884:— On  receipt  of  only  50  Cents*  in  Postage-Stamps,  we  will  send  one  packet  each  of  the  two  rare  novelties  above- 
named,  alone  worth  the  price,  and  also  one  packet  eoch  of  Burpee’s  Netted  Gem  Musk-Melon*  sweet  as  bonev,  and  a 
gem  indeed ;  Burpee’s  Imp.  Blood  Turnip  Beet*  best;  Etampes  Cabbase*  earliest  ;  Burpee’s  Sureheud  Cabbaffe* 
all  head  and  always  sure  to  head;  Yellow  Banvors  Onion*  New  Red  Rocca  Onion*  immense  size,  mild;  8panlsa 
Monstrous  Pepper*  large,  sweet,  red;  Hollow  Crown  Parsnip*  improved;  Perfect  Gem  Squbs^  prolific  and  eimellent; 
Early  Lonir  Scarlet  Radish*  quick  growth ;  Burpee’s  Improved  Lonff  Orange  Carrot*  best;  Purple  Top  Munich 
Turnip*  earliest  and  handsome,  and  Llvlneston  New  Favorite  Tomato.  (C7*The 

Retail  Value*  $1.50 1  but  we  will  send  the  Entire  Collection,  by  Mail,  to  any  address,  for  ONLY  60  CENTS,  or  I  ive 
Collections  for  $2.00.  , 

rno  nur  nAI  l  ■nWewillsendaboveSplendidConectlonoflSVarietles.andALSOOnePacketeachofthefollowing: 
rUfi  Ullll  UULLB 11  Canadian  Wonder  Bean,  dwarf,  delicious  flavor  as  string-beans  or  shelled;  No  Plus 
Ultra  Sweet  Corn,  sweetest  of  all :  New  Telegraph  Peas,  immeuse  pods,  full  of  large,  luscious  Peas ;  Pecrie.g 
White  Spine  Cucumber*  none  better;  Imperial  Dwarf  Larffe  Ribbed  Celery,  tho  Burpee’s  Su^rlor 

Larne  Flat  Dutch  Cabbaire,  the  standard;  New  No.  2  Cabbaire,  splendid  second— early ;  Vetch’s  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower:  Perpetual  Lettuce*  fine;  Lareo  Red  Wethersfield  Onion;  New  Giant  Yellow  Rocca  Onion* 
of  most  striking  beauty,  enormous  size,  and  pleasant  flavor ;  Golden  Globe  Radish*  unsurpassed  for  summer;  Salsify,  long 
white ;  Spinach,  new,  thick-leaved,  round,  and  Burpee’s  Climax  Tomato*  justly  so  celebraU^  ,,, 

077*  The  BO  VARIETIES  new  and  choicest  Seeds,  as  named  above,  amount  to  $2.75  ACTUAL  VALUE;  but  we  will 
mail  the  entire  Collection  for  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR.  This  is  certainly  the  greatest  offer  ^er  made  bv  any  reliable  , 
Seedsmen.  All  fulLslze  packets*  with  illustrations  and  full  directions  for  culture  printed  on  each.  \ve  are  ORIGIN  A 1 URS 
and  not  imtfafore  of  this  plan  of  placing  a  valuable  Collection  of  the  best  Garden  Seeds  before  the  public  at  less  than  half  usual 
prices.  BURPEE’S  SEEDS  are  warranted  first-class  in  every  respect,  few  eaual,  none  better,  and  we  are  determined  ' 
to  prove  their  superiority  to  all  who  will  trr  them.  _  . .  ,  „  ^ 

^  IN  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  1884,  to  the  Growers  of  the  best  Vegetables  and  Farm  Products  from  , 

0111  Burpee’s  Seeds.  Competition  open  to  all.  See  our  Catalogue  for  particulars.  Show  this  advertisement  to 
4)IUUUlvU  your  friends  and  get  them  to  send  with  you.  8  Complete  Dollar  Collections  (in  all  90 packages  of  Seeds,) 
mailed  for  $a.60.  Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  to  every  purchaser. 

Cl  nUfCD  Dccno  BURPEE’S  gem  collection  of  Asters,  Balsams*  Pansy,  Petunia,  FMox, 

f  LU  W  tn“&ttUw  Verbena,  Double  Zinnia— in  all  TEN  PACKETS— most  beautiful  varieties,  with  full  , 
directions  for  culture,  for  only  25  cts.,  or,  20  Packets  Choicest  and  most  Popular  Varieties,  worth  $1.25,  mailed  for  60  cts. 
The  20  Pkts.  Flower-Seeds  and  the  50-Cent  Vegetable  Collection— in  all  35  Packets— mailed  for  One  DoZiar— less  ^an  3  cts.  a  Packet. 
OnrOB  A  I  INDUCEMENT  for  readers  of  The  American  Agriculturist.  If  you  ORDER  EARLY,  we  will  send  free  ' 
OrbUlAL  a  copy  of  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1884.  (prioo  10  120  pages^  hundreds  of 

with  3  superb  Colored  Plates,— the  best  and  most  complete  Catalogue  of  tho  kind.  BURPEE’S  ABRIDGED  GAIA-  i 
LOGUE,  with  large  illustrated  circular  of  WELCOME  OATS,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

A  avas  K*  P  F.  PHILADELPHIA*  PA.*  Warehouses  I  No.  475  < 

A  I  LEE  BURPEE  OL  Uv*  oud  477  N.  6th  8t.,&  476  and  478  York  Avc. 


VICK’ 


Are  used  by  Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Cultivators.  They  are  new,  and  sure  to  grow  if  decently  treated.  We  do 
not  give  our  Seeds  away,  hut  our  numerous  customers  know  that  we  give  good  value.  Send  for 


Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  1884, 


which  will  tell  you  how  to  get  and  grow  them.  Price,  lOcents.  If  you  afterwards  order  seeds,  deduct  the  ten  o  nts. 


are  as  well  known  as  their  Seeds.  The  stock  embraces  all  the  leading  varieties, 
and  all  of  our  own  raising.  They  are  stored  in  airy,  frost-proof  houses,  and  all 
orders  are  filled  direct  from  the  bins,  thus  ensuring  straight,  sound  stock. 


is  a  new  one,  which,  after  careful  and  thorough  testing,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  Earliest  Potato  in  tUe  Market.  Price,  §2.00 per 
I  lb.;  5  lbs.  for  S7.00.  Not  more  than  5  lbs.  seat  to  one  address. 

See  ViCK’S  FLORAL  GUIDE  for  Illustratiokis  and  Price  Eist. 

A-ddress  "VICKg  Rocliesterg  IISJ".  Y". 


GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c.,  A  superior 
stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  both  new  and  old,  at  rr 
sonahle  rates.  Catalogues  Free.  Address 

lEVIlTG  ALLER,  Springfield,  Mass. 

CHOICE,  SOUND  SEED  CORN, 

3  kinds,  will  make  a  crop  in  100  days.  Long  Island  Red 
Cob  Dent,  only  7  ibs.  of  cob  to  70  lbs.  of  ear  ;  one  of  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation.  No  objectionable  big  huts  to  cob. 
"Waushakum  Pedigree.  Yellow  Flint,  heavy  and  productive. 
Large  White  Dent,  or  Quaker,  9  ft.,  rank  grower,  no  suck¬ 
ers.  Above  varieties  by  mail,  pkts.  10  cts.;  pt.  3()  cts.  Ex. 
or  freight,  1  pk.  $1.00 ;  1  bu.  $2.50;  2  bu.  $4.(10,  bags  Includ¬ 
ed.  Leading  strains  of  Cabbage,  Onion,  Carrot,  Beet,  and 
all  standard  seeds.  Descriptive  catalogue  and  corn  circu¬ 
lar  free.  Address,  WM.  W.  STERLING, 

Seed  Grower,  Cutchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SHAPES 


Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Warranted  true  to  name. 
li  o  w  e  8 1  P  !■  i  c  e  @,  and 
l.argest  AsiM.rtment  of 
old  and  new  vm  ieties.  At 
dozen  rates,  free  by  maii. 
Special  attention  called 
to  Promising  Novelties.  Send  for  F-ice-Li.a .  Address, 
BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

UUSHBERG,  Jelferson  Co.,  .Mo. 

I  Pockliugton, Duch¬ 
ess,  EadyWasliiuc 
Iton,  Vergeuucs,  I 
Moore’s  Early, 

(Jefferson,  Early 
Victor,  Brighton, 

IP  R  EMTIISS 

Also  other  Small  Fruits,  and  all  other  varieties  Grapes,  Ex¬ 
tra  quality.  Warranted  true.  Cheap  by  mail.  Eow 
Rates  to  Dealers.  LARGEST  STOCK  IN 
AMERICA.  Prices  reduced.  Illustrated  Catalogue  .frci, 
T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia  N.  Y. 
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Iprnam:ehtai:  trees! 

ROSES 

qRARie 

iViNES 
E.T.Cv  1 

Send  Stamps  for  bur  IIlirsTratbd,and’.Descriptive 
Catalogues,  which  are  indispensable  to  planters. 
They  contain  full  and  accurate  information  about 
all  tne  O/d  ahd  A^e7if  Fruits^  Trees,  Roses,  .etc.i 
with  cultural  directions,  and  are  the  most  com- 
'plete  published:  No.  1.  Fruits,'  ibc.  'No.  2, 
Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  plain,  soc.  ;  with  colored 

^  .....  5!5C.  i\o.  a,  strawDernes  and  bmall  bruits, 

No.  4,  Wholesale,  No.  5.  Roses,  free.  No.  6, 

Abridg^ed,  free.  Address,  ELLAVANGEU  &  BARRY, 

JUOimt  Hope  Nurserie-s.  Rochester,  h’.Y* 

Mention  this  paper. 

THE 

VERY  BEST  OF 

Garden  Seeds 

FliEE  EY  TVJYIL. 
DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM. 
AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Warranted  to  Grow,  or  money  refunded.  Market 
Gardeners,  and  all  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
trho  want  good  seeds  in  large  or  small  quantities,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  for  my  Catah>gue  for  1884.  It  will  cost  you 
nothmg-:-and  the  Deacon  says  it  is  worth  all  it  costs. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Market  Gardeners’ 

Sr*E01..fVL  LIST, 

'ree  to  Market  Gardeners  only.  Our  annual  Ulus, 
trated  General  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Tools,  etc..  Free. 

A.  D.  COWAN  «fc  CO..  Seedsmen, 

114  CUainbers  St.,  N.  Y. 


Mv  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading  and  most  pop¬ 
ular  sorts  of 

Vegetable,  Farm, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and  nearly 
everything  else  in  my  line  ofbusiness. 

ALFRED  BRIDGESVIAM, 

37  East  19tli  St.,  New  Fork. 


FATIVE  EVERGREEN  PEANTS.-Balsam  Fir, 
_  I  Arbor  Vital,  White  Pine,  Spruce,  Hemlock,  and  Larch, 
6  to  12  inches,  at  $3  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $10  ;  10,000  for  $17.50. 
No.  1  Hawthorn  Plants,  2  years,  at  $4  per  l.OiiO.  Packing 

free.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaucateles,  N.  Y. 

'  SASH  PREMIUMS 

For  the  Largest  Yields  from 


One  pound 
of  this 
Potato.  For 
full  partic¬ 
ulars, 
address 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO,  Boston, Mass., Rochester, N.Y. 


?  S^ED 
DRILL 


mnmm 

Tlie  Staiulardof  America* 

Admitted  hy  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every- 
■\vliere  to  )>e  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  nse. 

- Also - 

MATTHEWS’  H.tWD  CULTIVATOR, 
MATTHEWS’  WHEEL  HOE, 
MATTHEWS’  DRILL  CULTIVATOR 
AND  HOE  COMBINED. 

Comprising  the  best  line  of  implements  for  planting  and 
cultivating  garden  crops  to  he  found  in  America.  Send  for 
circular  allowing  latest  improvements  and  latest  prices. 
Made  onlv  by 

T.  B.  EVERETT  &;  CO. 

(Successors  to  Eveeett  &  Small,)  BOSTON,  Mass. 

Great  Northern  and  Southern  Nurseries. 

Catalogues  gratis,  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with 
much  valuable  information.  For  Spring  of  1884,  300,000  No. 
1  Peach  trees,  all  the  new  and  old  Standard  varieties.  100,000 
iApple  trees  largely  of  the  new  long  keeping  varieties.  Kie¬ 
fer  and  Leconte  Pears,  with  a  full  line  of  Nurseiw  Stock  at 
low  prices.  RANDOLPH  PETERS, Wilmington,  Delaware. 


iNDRETHSVVIll'ottCATALOGUE 

“(GARDEfiERS’  COI^PAiy ION.” 


|“< _ _ 

PRICE  lO  CENTS.  The  most  complete  and  briUiantly  embellished  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
published,  costing  hltoen  cents.  The  article  on  Market  Gardening  under  44 In ks  is  worth 
Hi  twentv  times  the  price  This  being  OUR  ONE  HUNDrMJtH  f  EArI  we  publTeh  tMs 
roaigggi  Ornate  Guide  for  4. ar den  and  Farm.  To  all  sending  us  TEN  CENTS  in  stamps, 
we  0°  give  credit  for  that  amount.  Address 

LAMDrSETH  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Lock  Box,Phila,Pa. 


EAD  IT 

HI^OUCH 


S2.30  M 


Our  Special  “FARM  and  GARDEN»» 

Offer !  An  unequalled  opportunity  to  secure 
the  "Farm  and  Garden"  for  one  year*  Abso¬ 
lutely  FKEK«  and  a  supply, of  Ohoieest 
I  CS-AliDEN  6KC1>S  at  a  trying  cost.  We 
I  peod  the  "Farm  and  Garden"  (the  monthly 
*rmKfl  Farmers’  paper)  one  year  FKEE  with  each 

FQ  n  T  n  1 Q  L^rial  Pac'katre  ‘‘F^of  Dorr’s  Iowa  Seeds. 

_ _ _  _  _  ■  wiB  •  •■■"■•Wemuketheotler  to  induce  you  to  try  our  Seeds, 

_ [  to  introduce  them  into  thousands  of  new  homes  this  season.  •  We  want  every  Farmer  and  Gardener  to  eive 

them  a  fair,  honest  trial.  Package  “F”  contains  one  packet  each,  Cuban  Queen  Watermelon,  ^ew  Favor¬ 
ite  Tomato.  Excelsior  Cabbacc,  Lone  Oranife  Carrot,  Boston  Market  Celery,  Green  Fringed  Lettuce, 
Mammoth  Ited  Onion,  Sugrar  Parsnip,  Long  Scarlet  Radish,  Boston  Market  Cucumber,  Purple-lop  Tur- 
nio.  Bar  View  Melon  ;  also  Superb  Pansy  (which  alone  sells  for  50e-)  Usual  price  of  these  Seeds  is  $1.80: 

...  ..rv —  -_»5  ..  5^^^  making  $2«30«  see  what  we  give  for  ONLY  OwQa 

1 1  Afl  6  Vegetables  grown  from  our  Seeds.  Competition  open 

to  all  purchasers  of  these  trial  packages,  and  no  others*  Full 
Order  at  once  aad  take  advantage  of  the  greatest  offer  ever  made. 


lip,  J _ - - - -  .  -  --r  -- 

add  the  price  of  the  "Farm  and  Garden,'  _  . 

$500  IN  CASH  PREMIUMS 

particulars  and  directions  sent  only  with  each  package,  vruer  ui.  uhc«  hhu  m&c  auvuDiaKc  me  BreuieBi,  ouer  ever  maae. 
Dorr’s  Iowa  Seed  Manual  sent  with  each  order.  Send  your  address,  with  60e.  in  cash  or  stamps,  and  receive  the  Seeds 
by  return  mail,  and  the  paper  one  year,  all  fully  pyegoW,  and  we  will  ^ntM  ymr  name  to  compete  for  the 

Cash  Premiums.  C.  W.  DORR  &.  CO.,  322  Fourth  St.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Kissena  Nurseries. 
Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons&SonsCo., 

LIMITED. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 


B 


iOOf^lNOTO^i 


EBtablished  .  1862, 
by  F.  K.  Phcenix. 

NURSERY  C0.E«S 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL  I  ev&y  description 

of  Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees.  Cataloguefor 
Spring  of  1884  now  ready  and  mailed  on  appli¬ 
cation.  GOO  ACRES.  13  Greenhouses 


YAT ANTED,  reliable,  capable  men  to  sell  Trees,  Shrubs, 
V  T  Plants,  Roses,  &c.  Stock  RELIABLE  and  FIRST- 
CLASS.  Salaries  and  expenses  paid.  Full  instructions  to  in¬ 
experienced  men.  Address,  J.  F.  LeClabe,  Rochester,  N.T. 

C4HESTNUT  TREES,  18  to  12  inches').  By  Mail,  12 
y  Spanish  or  15  American,  for  $1.00.  Send  for  New  Nur¬ 


sery  Catalogue.  Free. 


WM.  H.  MOON,  Jforrisville,  Pa. 


POEEST  mEES. 

Catalpii,  Walnut,  Maple,  Ash,  Pines,  Firs, 
Spruces.  The  largest  stock  in  America.  Tree  Seeds. 

R.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS.. 

Waukegan,  Ills. 

CHAS.  B.  HORNOR,  Mt.  Holly,  N,  J., 

Grows  and  oilers  for  sale. 

All  K-incls  of  Trees  and  Flowers,  also,  all  the 
Leading  .Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  iSce. 
Price  Lists  Free. 

Largest  Pear  Trees  for  sale  in  the  State. 


Should  have  a  Copy  of  the  New  Edition  of 

“Forest  Leaves.” 

PRICE  50  CENTS,  POST-PAID. 

It  describes  over  GO  Varieties  of  Trees,  and  tells 
how  to  grow  them  from  tlie  seed  up.  It  contains  G  beautiful 
colored  plates,  showing  the  leaves  of  37  Varieties  in 
'Autninnal  Colors.  A  Price  List  of  Trees  and  Seeds 
for  Forest  and  Ornamental  Planting  mailed  free  to  any 
address. 

W.  W.  JOHNSON, 

Snow<lalc<‘,  Aiitfrimta  Co.,  Midi. 

f^ATALPA  SEEDLINOS. 

Catalpa  Seeds,  Kieirer’‘s  HybndVear7SmairFfuitr 
Hardy  Flowers,  Shnihs,  mailed  anywhere.  Catalogue  Free. 
Address,  E.  Y.  TEAS,  Dniireitli,  Henry  Co,,  lud. 

LOW’S  PEERLESS  EARLY  UABBAHe! 

Introduced  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The  Best  Ear- 
ly  Cabbage  Grown.  Choice  stock  of  Seed  Potatoes 
and  other  Seeds  at  Low  Prices  nnd  Reliable  Seeds. 
Send  for  Catalogue  for  1 SS  I .  FREE.  Address. 
AARON  LOW,  Seed  Grower,  Essex,  3Iass. 


E.P.R0E 


Will  be  mailed  CDCC'^O  all  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  V  nCC  year  without  ordering  it. 

It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all. 

D.M.  FERRY  S  C0.°S"a 

Small  Fruit  Plants, 

Proposes  to  sell  out  hla 
large  stock  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  including  perhaps 
the  greatest  number  of 
fine  currant  bushes  In  the 
country.  Statements  of 
interest  to  the  fruit-CTOwing  public  will  also  be  made.  Cata¬ 
logue  sent  free.  Address, 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Beautiful  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

5,000  hardy  Rhododendrons.  Ghent  and  Mollas,  Aza¬ 
leas,  Clematis,  Roses,  KO  varieties  of  evergreen  trees. 
Many  novelties  from  .lapan.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue.  IV.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

“NUM-BO.” 

The  Chestnut. 

Bears  from  50  to  80  quarts  of  nuts  annually.  75  nuts 
make  one  quart. 

Grafted  trees  $1.00  and  $2.00  each.  Seedling  trees,  by 
mail,  50  cents  each,  or  $4,O0  per  dozen. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

SAMUEL  0.  MOON, 

Morrisville  Nursery,  Mobbisville,  Becks.Co.,  Pa. 

Hybrid  Clematis. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  Hardy  climbing  plants.  Strong 
Roots  can  he  sent  safely  by  mail.  Send  for  our  IIIiiS- 
-  ■  -  JOSEPH  lilFT, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

MY  NEW  CATALOGUE 

"‘^SMIILL  FRUITS! 
ROSES! 
CARNATIONS!  . 

andPANSIES 

Full  Of  information  ojlth(Hr 
culture,  free  to'  all,  -offers 
Plants  at  reasonable  prices. 

GEO.  $.  WILES  Siaa 

PEACH  TREES!!! 

300,000  PEACH  TREES,  one  year  from  hnd,  raised 
from  Tennessee  Pits. 

70.000  CHERRY  AND  LA  VERSAILLES 
CURRANTS,  one  and  two  years  old, and  a  full  as¬ 
sortment  of  other 

YuiLx*!sex*y  Stock. 

Tills  stock  is  well  grown,  will  be  ofered  low,  and  cannot 
fail  to  give  satisfaction.  Address. 

STE PHEN  HOYT’S  SON,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

SUGAR  CANE  SEED.  “Lynk’s  Hybrid.” 

The  richest  In  sugar  out  of  thirty  varieties  tested  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  See  report  1880,  Cane  large, 
ripens  early,  $5  per  bushel,  Express,  5  lbs.  $1..  by  mall,  50c. 
per  lb.  EDWIN  HENRY,  Greenevllle,  Tenn. 


trated  Catalogue. 


1884.] 


AMEEIOAIsr  AaEIOIJLTIJEIST. 
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■*^c  now  offer  for  the  first  thrte  a  very  valuable  new  variety.  Circu¬ 
lar  jjivin^  full  descriptioji  and  jjrice,  tojfether  with  a  h.iiulsoine 
colored  plate,  free.  Address,  .  ELLWANGER  Si 
Uount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y, 

MARLBORO  Red  RASPBEIIRY, 

for. history  and  t^-rms.  A.  J.  Cayjvood  &  Son,  Marlboro,  N.i’. 

SOUHEGAIV  RASPBERRY  PLAATS. 

200,000  first  class  Gregg  and  Souhegan  Raspberry 
■plants  at  low  prices,  i^ecinl  rates  for  Lots  of  8,000  or  more. 

C.  C.  HART,  8outhiugtou,  Ct. 


dT7''\ri  A  ■'■ohf  address  on  postal  card  and  I  will  send 
U  you  circular  of  my  new  strawberry  “  Cou- 
mecticut  Queen”  which  1  introduce  in  spring  of  1884. 

W.  N.  HOUGHTALING,  Seymour,  ft. 


TT  ,  vv\y.,  <10  If/fV  X<4t/Ow.  Vx  A'lLilu  XXwCfo  <XXXXX 

Plants  by  mall.  Address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BEO„  Village 
Uurseries,  Hightstown,  IST.  J. 


STKAWBERKIE^, 

I  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  and  Currants. 
Newest  and  Best  Varieties,  ll^“I)escriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

JOSEPH  D.  FITTS,  Protridence,  R.  I . 


GEINUIIVE  MAACMESTERS 

by  the  Originator ;  also  plants  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
■  small  fruits.  Catalogue  free.  -  ■ 

J.  BATTET,  Manchester,  N.  J. 

B5  E  13  E3  Plants  tu  mail  or  express  at  one-half- 
l3Eaff%R  Y  Apents' prices.  BlG  Strawberries, 

RaspberrieSjCurrants, Black- B/l  D  C  PADCICI  tl 
berries  and  ile  w  Strawberry  I'lnd.UnnrlCiLU 
A  perfect -flowering  Seedling  of  Crescent, fox  sur- 
passe8inform,sizeJirmne8sdchigh-fiavor.  Pull descrip’h" 
infr-pcjitalo'-iie.  HALF.  BROS..  So. Glastonbury.  Or 

STRAWBERRIES  i  ATE  ANTIC,  PRINCE- 

Cj  of-Berries,  Legal'  Tenders,  Old  Iron-Clad,  Daniel  Boon, 
Nigh’s  Superb,  James  Vick,  Indiana,  Big  Bob.  Grapes, 
Peacii  and  other  fruit  trees. 

S.  C.  DbCOU,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


lATLfiNTlC 

I  Large,  brilliant  det 


The  Most  Profitable 
Market  STKAWBEERYl 

arge,  brilliant  deep  crimson,  exceptionally  F 
I  firm.  The  be.st  sliipping  variety.  Full  account  I 
Ifree  bymaii.  Extensive  stock  of  SMAEEI 
I FRFITS.  embracing  all  the  new  leading  spe- 1 
Icialties  and  old  favorites.  Cntaloeiie  with! 

I  superbly  colored  plates  and  much  valuable  in- 1 
Iformatimi.  free.  Win.  F.  Bassett,  Ham- 1 
I  montoD,  Ni  J.  Introducer  Atlantic  Strawberr.y. 


13 

PTS. 


EARLY  CLUSTER 
MEW  BLACKBERRY! 


'“The  berries  were  the  best  I  ever  tasted.”— Farm  de  Garden 
■“  Berries  received  and  sampled ;  Cnyljoct  I  orfra  Dorrii 
sweet  and  good.”-F(W'nijou?'n,(i/.  tarllCol  Ldijiic  Dcriy 
best  Quality,  most  productive.  (  Q  QTS.  from 
For  25  affidavits  and  testimonials  of  I  O  feiugle  Hill 
at  one.  pickiuif.  see  Catalogue,  free.  Also  <.f  all  best 
sorts  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes.  Peach,  and 
•other  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  Jl'S.  COEEINS. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES- 


Send  for 
Pl’ic©  Ixist* 

C.  COLBY  &  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mlcb. 


The  only  adjustable  Wire  Cloth  Sieve  made.  It  tHll  take 
j«ont  goodrseed  from  the  refuse  of  'windmills  that  cannot  be 
'^cleaned  by  an/ other-  process.  .Can  bej adjusted  to  many 
dlfferehrsize  and  shaped  meshes.  No.  1  Sieve  will  separate 
Plantain,  Daisy,  Buckthorn,  Wild  Carrot,  &c.,  from  iClover 
-  Seed, -Red'  Top  and  Plantain  from  Timothy,  and  Timothy 
from  Clover  Seed.  No.  2  will  separate  Rye,  Cheat  and 
‘  Cockle  from  AVheati  No'.  3  grades  Peas,  Beans  and' Corn. 

EndOnsed  by- Hiram  Sibley-. &•  Co.,  D.  M.  Fqrry  iSc  Co.,  D, 
■  Landreth  &  Sons;  Plant  Seed  Co.,  Hen^  A;  Dreer,  J.  M. 
•  .McCullongh’s  Sons,  B.  K.  Bliss  4i  Sons,  Ji.'L.Preok'  &  Sons, 
'  'HIT  S.  'AgricviJtural  Dep’t.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 

Prtccs :  Nos.  1  and  2,  S2.25 ;  No.  3.  $2.50.  Express  prepaid. 

Ask  your  Hardware  Dealer  for  them. 

JttlETON  SIEVE  CO.,  Eimited,  Milton,  Pa. 


Greenhouse  Plants,  Shrubs,  Poses,  .Bulbs, 
Climbing  Fines, including  25  kinds  of  the  •' 
New  Clematis,  a  full  assortment  of  both.  ' 
Flower  and  Vegetable  SEEPS,  Appte, 

Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry,  Grape, 

and  ALE  other  FRUITS. 


500  Acres.  30tU  Year, 
21  (Ireenhouses, 

A  beautiftil  Catalogue  of^ 
over  100  pages,  free- 
and  Eafs  New  Prolij 


.  brid  Pear,  SI ;  LeConie 
P«ar,  SI  J.  *00;  Champion 
Quince^  7dcts.;  Japanese 
Dxcarf  Chestnut,  fruit  im- 
mensely  larp'e  and  sweet, 
50c.;  Russian  Mulberry,  hardy 

_  as  the  oak,  very  productive,  35c« 

Red  Currant,  75  cents.  The  price  of 


Yonrchoiceof^  A  CETTC 

^  SIXTY  Ml  Ofc  I  O 

all  labeled,  as  follows:  12  Fuchsias,  $1;  12 
Qeraniums,  $1;  10  Phloxes,  $1;  12  Carnations, 
$1  \  'lb Hardy Catalpa,'^\\  12  Chry8anthemum8,^\. 

12  ROSESr^--'  ■  “ 

The  famoitS  Kieffer  Hy- 


and  Fay's  New  Prolific  Red  Currant,  75  cents.  The  price  m 

ABOVE  SIX  WORTH  $4.25  only  $3.50  bWaV 


Hundreds  of  ( 


.$1 


of  other  thinprs  cheap ;  many  new  and  rare.  Safe  arrival  gTiar- 
anteed.  A  PREMIUM  given  with  every  order  amounting  to  S 1  or  moi 

THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO. 


Blooming^, 

^2  Tuberoses,  $1; 
12  Gladiolus, 
U;  XhVerbe^ 
na«,  $1;  15 
Basket  or 
Bedding 
'  Plant8,'^\\ 
30  Packg’s 
of  Choice 
Flower  Seed, 
$1;  40  Sweet 
Chestnuts,  $1; 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 
PATNESVlElxE, 
LAKE  CO.,  Ohio 


TheNEWTOOLS 

season,  together  with  recent  improve¬ 
ments,  place  the  “PLANET 
Jr.”  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den  Implements  be¬ 
yond  all  Com¬ 
petition 


wo  offer 

this 


-SEND 


NOW,  if  you  are  in. 
terested  in  Farming, Gar¬ 
dening  or  Trucking,  for  our 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  contain. 
iBg  32  pages  and  over  40  illustra. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

127  &  129 
Catharine  St., 

Fhila. 


WILSON  JUNIOR  PEDIGREE 

BLACKBERRY. 


The  LARGEST.  BEST,  and 
MOST  PKODPCTivE  Early  Black¬ 
berry,  3H  inches  around,  from 
seed  of  selected  Wilson’s 
Early. 

KIEFFEE  HTBEID 

Pear  Trees. 
100,000 

Peacli  Trees. 

I  [Strawberries, 

I I  Rasiiberries, 

1 1  Grapes,  &c.,  &:c.! 

Catalogue  with  TT'TDTT'TT' 
Colored  Plates  -t-  -LvJljJli. 

WM.  PARRY, 

PARRY  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


ii  BY  MAIL 

IH  EmISm  9  hb  Roses,  lO  for  SI. 

I  bsnlB  vS  H  Wt  All  kinds  of  Bedding 
aud  HousePlants.also 
Flower  Seeds  in  v/ell  assorted  S I  Collec¬ 
tions,  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
post  paid.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free.  Es¬ 
tablished  33  years.  15  large  Greenhottses. 

[  PAUL  BUTZ  &  SONS, New  Castle, Pa. 

OUR  STRONG  &  RELIABLE 

ROSES 

IlDC  TUC'  with  fun  di- 

Hnll  inC  DLOl  reetions  for  gi’owing,  Free 

ROBT.SCOTT&SON 

Rose  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Tuberose  “double  pearl” 

The  Sweetest  of  Flowers.  I  -will  send  2  (N o.l)  flowering 
bulbs  ft;/  mailto  any  address,  with  full  directions  for 
blooming,  on  receipt  of  loc.  or  4  for  28c.  ps  BIJTQ 
Single  variety  same  iirice.  The  following  iLhIi  I  O 
sent  safely  by  mail  to  an.v  P.  O.  on  receipt  of  price; 
12  Carnation  Pinks  (monthly),  a  fine  assortment,  SI. 

1 2  Hardy  Scotch  or  Sweet  May  Pinks  (12  best  sorts),  !»i  1 . 
8  CarnationPinks.newandfancy  varietieB(cholce),  SI.  ■ 
12  Geraniums,  Zonale.  choice  new  in  12  sorts,  SI. 
52  Gladiolus,  French  Hybrid,  best-named  varieties,  SI. 
Cjtt“J[l|agtratetl  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  FREE 
t'llA.S.  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  CUe.ster  Co.,  Pa. 


THE 


DINGEB  &  COWARD  CO’S 

EEArTIFCL  EVEE.BLOOAUN6 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  60  LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  WeCIVE  A  WAY,  in  Premi¬ 
ums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES  thanmost  eatab* 
lishiments  grow.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for  imme-. 
diate  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpald.to  any  post-office. 

5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for  SI; 

.  l2-forS2;  ISforSS;  26forS4;  35forS5;  75  for 
SIO;  lOQforSIS.  Our  NEW  C\JiO'E,afompl^ 

■  Treatise  on  the  Rose,  70  pp,  'elegantly  illuetraled 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Eoso  qrowera,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  • 

GRAPE  VINES. 

for  $3.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits. 

JOEL  HORNER  &  SON,  Merchantville,  Camden  Co.,N.  J. 


THE 

BEST 


SEED  PEAS 

OIIOI  SEEDS 


THE 

CHOICEST 

and  all  Standard  Seeds  for  lYoiiio  and  Mar> 
Icet  ttai’ileiis,  at  the  Y'ei-y  IL,owest 
Prices.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago,  III. 

RITiftEG  13  Choice  Ever-blooming  for  $1.  Other 
plants  at  lowprices.  Catalogues  free. 
By  mail.  Thos,  G-  Hakold,  Kingston,  Som.  Co.,  Md. 

MIEFFER  PEAKS, 

POCKLINGTON  GRAPES. 

Plants  for  Sale  Cheap.  For  prices  aildrcss, 
THE  HAMMOND  NURSERIES,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


■  FAIRVIEW  RTRSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 

250,000  handsome  Peach  Trees. 
Kieflfer  Pear  Trees.  Millions  of  Fruit 
aud  Ornamental  Trees.  3,5  Acres  Big 
Berries— Old  Iron  Clad,  Manchester,  Big 
Boh,  and  all  others.  Catalogues  free. 
Address  J.  PERKINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


BEST  market  pear. 

99,999  Peach  Trees.  All  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  new  and  old  Strawberries,  Cur- 


rants.  Grapes. 


EARLY  CLUSTER 

Isew  Bi^?i5erry,'""ear7y^TIardyl'  good"; 

single  hill  yielded  13  quarts  at  one  pick¬ 
ing.  Send  tor  free  Catalogue. 

J.  S.  COLLINS.  Moorestown,  N.J. 


Descriptive  Illustrated  Nursery  Catalogue,  and  Guide 
for  the  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Planter.  Sent  to  all 
applicants.  WiM.  H.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


Frosted  Natural  Peach  Seed.  We  are  prepared  to 
supply  No.  1  Natural  Tenn.  Seed,  ready  for  planting  in 
spring,  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  in  lots  of  5  bushels  and  over  ; 
less  ciuautity,..Sl.T5  per  bushel.  Address, 

CHAS.  BLACK  &  BKO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown, N.  J. 


YEW  SORTS.  Njp’ 

I  Golden  GEM,  White  DAWN.l 

SLEAMIXG:(&000  Bus.)  Prices  inf 
1  our  free  seed  annual.-  Sample  ears  25c.  I 
I  each -(pos't-paid)  Grains  2c.  stamp. 
UVLVGSTON’S  (Seed  Growers,) 
Columbus,  Oliio. 


A  fTIC~liT?Cl  •  Dakota  Red,  Rural  Blush, 
Jlr\  I  XvA  Jiliite  Early  Mayflower,  Early  Sun¬ 

rise,  Wall’s  Orange,  and  all  new  and  choice  varieties  at  re¬ 
duced  rates.  Send  for  price  list.  W.  E.  WELD,  “Ever, 
green  Farm,”  Ingleside.  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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[ApeiLj 


k  Warranted  5  years,  satisfaction  ^aranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
I  Best,  most  Efficient,  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  world. 
I  Has  no  rival,  the  only  machine  that  vrill  icath  perfeMy  clean  without  rub. 
I  bing.  Can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
j  in  a  moment  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  delicate 
lady  or  child  can  do  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
^  the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  the  Rubber  Bands  on  the 
Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking'  of  buttons  and  injvuy  to  clothes. 

fiGFNTS  UfINTrn  territory.  EetaU price,  S8.00. 

"UUIll  I  O  HuHn  I  LU  Agents*  sample,  S3.50.  Also  the  cele. 
,  .  brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  Manufacturers*  lowest  price. 

Ccculars  free.  We  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WA.Strp.R  cp.,  Erie,  Pa. 


ATTENTION  FARMERS!  FRUIT-OROWERSI  EVERYBODY  I 


SESTBOT  THE  INSECTS  AND  SAVE  YOTTB  EBiriT  TREES  I 


By  the  Use  of  Lewis’s  Comhination  Force  Pnmp. 


Itmakes  Three  Machines  (see  cut).  Is  made  of  brass  throughout. 
It  Is  the  Beat  and  Cheapest  First-Class  Hand  Pump  in  the 
World.  It  will  throw  a  good  stream  of  water  50  to  60  feet. 


Unprecedented  Success.  My  Agents  Make  $1 0  to  $30  a  Day, 


To  introduce  it,  I  will  send  a  sample  Pump  to  any  express 
station  in  the  United  States  or  Canadas,  express  paid,  for  $3.50,  regular  price  $6.  I  have  the  finest  Snruy  Attuch- 
ment  ever  nut  on  a  Pump— can  change  from  solid  stream  to  spray  instantly  while  pumping.  1  also  manufacture  the 


Potato-Bug  Exterminator  separate- 


— price,  zinc  tube,  post-paid  $1.'15 ;  polished  brass,  post-paid,  11.75;  can  do  four  to  six 
acres  per  day.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Price-List,  and  Terms  to  Agents,  etc.  I  give  a  long  list  of  customers, 

■  ...  .  -  TirhrtTn  hna  hniityht.  frmn  iL'yi  t.n  •2(¥¥>  wnrt.h  nf  tbp.np  p'nnda  ^n  frrtm  wrAAVa* 


(their  names  and  addresses)  each  of  whom  has  bought  from  $50  to  $2000  worth  of  these  goods  in  from  one  to  three  weeks' 
time  and  has  made  from  $10  to  $30  per  day.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  A  Bonanza  to  those  who  secure  unoccupied 
territory.  Write  at  once.  Exclusive  control  to  good  canvassers. 


P.  C.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER 


CntB  Washers  and  Gaskets  of 

Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wag¬ 
ons,  mowing  machines,  and  small  ma¬ 
chinery,  from  X  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter 
made.  Sent  by  mall,  prepaid  to  any  ad- 
,  dress,  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Every 
t  farmer  needs  one.  Liberal  discount  to 
/  Agents. 

'  WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 

No.  aSi  Detroit  si.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Iron  Levers.  Steel  Besrinari,  Breas  TA|{  BEAM. 
JOIWES.  ME  rA'VS  THE  FHEISHT. 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  S  years.  Alt  sizes  as  low. 
For  free  booky  eddress 

JONES  or  BINGHAMTON, 

BISCUUmTON,  H.  T. 


A.  H.  MATTHEWS’ 

NEW  SEED  DRILL. 


The  Datest  Improvement 

in  Garden  Seeders ;  made  by 
the  oldest  manufacturer  in  the 
business;  don’t  buy  the  old 
patterns,  when  you  can  have  the 


new  at  the  same  price.  Send  for  circulars;  direct  to  man’fTs. 
SMALL,  Sc  MATTHEWS, 

21  South  Market  St.,  Boston. 


This  cut  represents  laying  over  rough  boards  our 


Rubber  Roofing 


Costs  ciiiv  $3.25  per  square,  10x10  feet,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  Book  Circular,  with 
references  and  samples,  free. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
ladUnapolls,  Ind.,  and  155  Duane  St.,  New  York 


A  NEW,  BOOK  ON  CARP  CUL.TURE  AND 
POND  Making,  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  $1. 
Send  for  circular  and  price-list.  Live  Carp  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Territories.  Order  before  warm  weather. 
Address,  GEORGE  FINLEY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE 


'^lANO 


"IS  iHE  SEsr  in  m  mr 


Excels  all  other  Flanoa  la  Its  Tarious  patented  Im¬ 
provements.  The  new  designs  In  CHICEEBINQ 
GRANDS,  assuring  larger  results  In  power  and 

PURITY,  LENGTH  AND  SWEETNESS  OK  TONE,  ISSve  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHICKENING  SQUABE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unriraled.  The 
new  CHICKERING  TTPHIGHT  has  the  Justly-oele- 
brated  patented  metallic  AcnoN,  wbloh  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  Interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 

For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 


CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


WAREBOOM8 ! 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  |  150  Tremont  St., 

NEW  YORK.  1  BOSTON. 


Mention  this  papers 


FLORIDA 

growers  and  farmers  ;  best  map.  Price. 

CUSHING  &  APPLEYARD,  .kcksonvllle,  Fla. 


GAZETTEER.  Just  issued.  De¬ 
scription  of  every  town,  business 
and  locatliin ;  principal  orange 


Af^’PTVTT'C!  $2  to  $10  a  day.  Everybody  wants  one. 
iLCrXilN  Xo  Business  light  and  easy.  Sample  outfit  20 
cents.  GOOD  LUCK  KEYRING  CO^echanfc  Falls,  Me. 


J  have  a  new  and  rich  work  of  rare_ attraction  and 


Over  2.000  illustrations,  nearly  1,200  pages  in  a 
■  the  FAKMI 


and  Specialists  have  contrib 


volnme— never  before  equalled  for  the  FARMER, 
STOCK-RAISER,  or  GARDENER.  40  Colleges 

,  „  - -  . -  — Mbuted  to  this  Great  Work. 

I  think  the  endorse¬ 
ments  are  unparal¬ 
leled  and  that  its  sale 
offers  capable  men 
a  chance  to  make 
money  not  equalled  eUewhere  In  the  book-line  to-day.  In¬ 
vestigation  solicited !  A  valuable  pamphlet  free !  A  confiden¬ 
tial  proposition  to  those  open  tor  an  engagement.  Address 
- - - 


HGENTS  W&NI[D 


W.  H.  THOMPSON,  Publisher,  404  Arch  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


A  NEW  BOOK.-FRESH  AND  INVmNO. 


FAMOUS  Battlea  of  the  World, 

"  V  W  Embracing  all  the  renowned  MIIL 

tary  Movements  from  Marathon  410 
AND  B.  C.,  to  the  present.  The  World's 

History  viewed  from  Its  battle¬ 
fields.  The  grand  march  of  events 
portrayed  and  Illustrated  by  a  mas- 
.  ter-hand.  Very  popular.  Agents 
Write  at  once  and  secure  choice  of 


DECISIVE 


Wanted  Everywhere.  Write  at  once  and  secure  choice  of 
territory.  Address,  J.C.McCURDY  &  C0.4‘hilsdelpLla,Pa. 


80 


-PAGE  BOOK 


FOREST 
ad 


on  SIEK  CUIiTURE,  xwxv 
TREES,  TAME  GRASSES,  etc.,  and. 
gne  35c.  Packet  RUSSIAN  MUD- 
BEERY  seed  sent  on  receipt  of  35c. 

E.  Ii.  MEYER,  Hutchinson,  Kans.. 


50 


New  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on,  lOc- 
13  packs,  $1.  Prizes  riven. 

E.  D.  GILBERT,  P.  M.,  Bigganum,  Ct. 


QC  Extra  Fine  large  chromos,  no  2  alike,  name  on  10c.  A. 
Zi  Upresent  with  each  <  ’ 


^present  with  each  order. 

O.  A.  BRAINARD,  Higgamum,  Ct. 


T  f  Send  8c.  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads,  En- 

JLiV-KV-KXVi  velopes,  etc.  Stock  cuts  used. 
_  L.  O.  FULTS,  Parrott,  Ohio.. 


FREE! 


40c. 


Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Agents*  Sample  Book. 
CROWN  PRINTING  CO..  Northford,  Conn. 


40 


40 


REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


ILEGANT  pack  of  50  Floral  Beauties,  Mottoes,  Verses 


40  Satia  Enameled  Verse  Oards, 

p»n  script  motto,  Golden  Besuties  and  Bird 
Cards  with  name,  lOe.  A  beautifal  present, 
free  with  a  80c.  order.  100  no  two  alike, 
embossed  Scrap  Pictures,  90c.  Agents*  Ah 
bum.  95c.  ALLING  BROS.,  Korthfoid.Ct. 


50 


sample  book  25c.  L.  JONES  &  CO . ,  Nassau, . 


Emb»sae4  Chpoaa*  Cord*« 

bouquets  of  flowers,  baud  holding 
bouquet,  Ancient  and  Modern  Views,  Ac., 

(every  card  embossed)  something  Just  Gat 
only  lO  cents.  As  an  inducement  for 
you  to  get  up  a  club  we  will  send  you  a 
Handsome  Potir  Bladed  Pearl  Handle  Knife  free 
with  a  tl.OO  order.  HXTB  CABH  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


^tfALovelv  Cards  Choice  Chromos,  your  name  to 
j  -  pretty  type,  post-paic 


New  Rtyle  fralt  or  posh*] 
ct  knife,  ' 

free  with  a  &0e«  order. 


pretty  type,  post-paid,  10c.  25  tner 
gold  edge  cards,  10c.  Bidden  name 
cards,  12  for  20c.  500  other  st; 


_  .  _  _  _  .  styles- 

Big  pay  to  'agents.  Send  6c.  for 
terms  and  samples  to  canvass  wlth- 

HOIiliY  CARD  WORKS,. 
Meriden,  Conn. 


I  an  elegant  TeWet-llmed  eaaket*  acase 
I  o  f  samples,  of  our  BeiiHllfti  1  Carda, 

^  our  now!  llostrated  Premium  Listwithagt’s* 
lerras,  &c.,aii  sentposUpaid  for46c,,3for  |1.95«  Offer  made  tos®- 
cure  new  agents  for  1884,  We  willprintyour  namelnnew  type  on 
00  Beauties,  5#allnew  Chromos.  lOc,  11  packs foril.OO, 
and  the  above  ring  FREE  to  sender  of  club.  Mew  Sample  Book  95c. 

CAflTOXi  CAHD  CO.»  KAHTS'OBBg  CONK. 


post-paid. 


HORT-HAND  INSTITUTE,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Situations  procured:  Stenographers  supplied,  wlth- 
■  •  - > Writers  01  ■ 


out  charge.”  Standard  Type- Writers  and  supplies. 
“  Caligraphs.”’  Address,  W.  O,  WYCKOFF. 


No. 


Phonography  or  phonetic  short-hand- 

Catalogue  of  works  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet  ancL 
Illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application.  Address 

Phonographic  Institnte,  Cincinnati,  Ohio- 


Ml  Ml 


Who  wish  to  become  Tele¬ 
graph  Opera  tora  ani 
Kafireaa  Agents,  write: 
for  our  tirculars.  Largest 
and  Beat  School  in  existence- 


^e8t~thoTONgh~  teaching.  Furn^hes  operatore  for- 
‘  ■■  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Companies.  Board. 


the  leading 

only  $2.50  per  week.  Address 

VALENTINE  BROS.,  Janesville,  Wig, 


|^“  FRIENDS  If  you  are  In  any  way  Interested  In. 


BEES  OR  HONEY, 


We.  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy 

SEMI-MONTHUT  GEEANINGS 
TURE,  with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  lat^  im¬ 
provements  in  Hive.,  Money  EntracIM.,  Arwlelal 
Ca»h.  Section  Honey  Benes,  ail  books  and 
and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee.  Culture.  Aotftmff 
ed.  Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card, 

. .  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  OUIo. 


plainly,  to 


Secure  a  Splendid  Present  by  sending  30c.  for 
8  pks.  of  Chromo  Cards,  new  and  Imported  de¬ 
signs,  or  50  for  iOc.  E.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


PSA  choice  Verse,  Bird,  Motto,  Landscape  &  Seavlew 

-tA-.  a  —  — — ..... 


K  A  Lsfisdeape,  Marine,  Bouquet.  Summer  &  WluterVlew 
tJ  If  Chromo  Cards  with  name  1  Oc,,  6  pks.  and  Ring  50c- 
Sample  Book  25  cts.  FOOTE  BROS.,  Northford,  Co^t 


Beauties,  new  style  large  Chromo  Cards,  Swiss  andi 

French  florals,  roses,  birds,  mottoes,  &c.  name  on  iOc- 
Elegant  premiums  free.AEtna  Print’g  Co..Northford,Ct. 


(1SS4)  CHROMO  CARDS,  no  2  alike,  with, 
name,  10c.,  iS  pks.,  $i. 

GEO.  I. - 


&c..  name  on,  iOc.  10  pks.  &  Silver  Napkin  Ring  or  Ag’ts' 
Sample  Book,  $1.00.  TODD  &  Co.,  Cllntonville,  Conn-  i 


NEW  all  gold,  motto  &  hand  Chromo  Cards,  no  2: 
alike,  name  on,  10  cents,  13  packs  $1.00.  Agent’s 
,  -  -  -  „  a.^.Y. 


V AITR  IV 1 IW  U  Ifi  Script  Type  on  40  New  Artistic 
IVUIV  IIJIHIU  (joiq  anq  gatln  Finish  Motto  Chromo 
Cards,  10c.  50  Reward  of  Merit  Cards,  10c.  6  packs  of 
either  and  a  Present,  50c.  Samples  Free. 

FRANKIilN  PRINTING  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn- 


1884.] 
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The  XBogfus  Ag:ricultiiral  Journals. 


All  persons  who  in  a  foolish  moment  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  purchase  tickets  in  the  bogus  lottery  schemes 
of  bogus  Agricultural  Journals,  and  who  have  now  become 
satisfied  that  they  liave  been  duped,  will  please  send  their 
tickets,  their  circulars  and  full  particulars  to  this  Hum¬ 
bug  Department.  The  Editor  proposes  to  fully  ventilate 
this  latest  dodge  for  defrauding  farmers,  and  desires  the 
co-operation  of  those  who  have  been  victimized.  We 
are  assured  of  the  aid  of  the  Post-oflice  Department.  The 
scamps  will  not  be  able  to  employ  the  mails  much  longer, 
as  the  bill  shutting  them  out  has  already  passed  the 
House  and  will  be  through  the  Senate  probably  this 
week.  President  Arthur,  who  has  already  taken  such 
decided  ground  against  all  lottery  schemes,  will  of  course 
immediately  sign  this  bill,  which  bars  the  bogus  Agricul- 
ttiral  journals  out  of  the  Government  mails. 

Mr.  Gaylord,  so  long  the  efiicient  and  popular  Assist¬ 
ant  Postmaster  at  New  York,  informs  us  that  the  “  sam¬ 
ple  copy”  business  is  to  be  suppressed.  Spurious  jour¬ 
nals  will  no  longer  be  able  to  send  out  to  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  through  the  mails  as  third  class  matter  “sample 
copies”  with  displayed  descriptions  of  lottery  drawings 
or  worthless  ■  wares  for  sale.  The  act  before  Congress 
goes  a  step  further,  and  says  these  spurious  sheets  can¬ 
not  go  through  the  mails  in  any  shape, 

-  i 

Scoundrels  to  the  Back-hone 

H.  M.  Stump,  TJnion  City,  Ind.— J.  Goldsmith  &  Co., 
who  propose  to  distribute  two  hundred,  and  sixty-six 
thousand  dollars  cash,  in  a  lottery  drawing  March  3l8t, 
1884,  are  scoundrels  to  the  back-bone.  Turn  to  yoiir  file 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1883,  page  205,  and  you 
will  find  a  detailed  exposure  we  then  made  of  these  chaps 
who  advertised  a  similar  colossal  drawing  for  March  15th, 
1883.  Continue  to  send  to  us  all  such  circulars  you  receive 
from  the  professional  rascals  who  prey  upou  the  farming 
community. 

Justice  on  Xheir  Track. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  has  now  taken  hold  of  the 
St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  Lottery  rascals,  whose  circulars  have 
been  sent  to  so  many  of  our  subscribers,  and  whose  op¬ 
erations  have  so  often  been  shown  up  in  our  Humbug 
Columns.  An  Ottawa  dispatch  informs  us  that  the  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  Province  will  deal  with  the  pffen- 
ders  as  they  deserve.  It  adds,  “No  prizes  have  ever  been 
distributed,  and  the  affair  is  a  gigantic  swindle,”  all  of 
which  has  been  repeatedly  said  for  months  by  the  Ameri- 
ican  Agriculturist.  These  St.Stephen’s  swindlers  having 
been  driven  by  our  exposures  from  the  United  States 
resumed  operations  in  Canada. 


Tke  Counterteit  money  Fiend. 

That  dispenser  of  the  “  queer,”  whose  career  we^  have 
traced  and  recorded  for  so  many  years,  and  who  has  been, 
until  now,  a  peculiarly  American  institution,  haS  also 
gone  across  the  border  with  all  his  confidential  let¬ 
ters,  and  detailed  introductions  for  the  fly  to  meet  tlje  spi¬ 
der  at  the  hotel.  The  same  thousand  dollars  in  bogus 
money  for  a  hundred  in  good  bills  ;  the  same  news¬ 
paper  slips,  showing  that  the  counterfeit  can  not  tie  de¬ 
tected  even  by  experts,  all  have  gone.  The  Dominion 
papers  give  accounts  of  the  introduction  of  this  nuisance 
that  are  amusing  reading  to  those  of  us  who  have  kept 
the  run  of  this  miserable  swindle.  If  we  may  laugh  at 
the  excitement  the  man  with  the  “queer”  has  caused, 
this  thing  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Canadians;  the 
very  first  “  counterfeit  money  ”  chap  who  went  over 
there  and  set  his  little  trap,  instead  of  catching  any  vic¬ 
tim,  was  caught  himself,  and  at  last  accounts  was  in  jail 
awaiting  trial,  thanks  to  the  shrewdness  of  a  reporter  of 
the  “  Toronto  Spectator.” 


IVhat  the  Chief  of  Police  Says. 

Under  various  names,  the  art  of  coloring  photographs 
is  advertised  as  a  “  nice  light  work  for  ladies  add  young 
men  at  their  own  homes.”  One  of  our  subscribers,  be¬ 
fore  he  answered  the  advertisement  of  a  concern  in  Bos- 
■  ■  toffi  took  the  precaution  to  make  inquiry  of  the 

Chief,  pi  Police  of  that  City.  The  note  came  back  in¬ 


dorsed  by  that  ofllcial :  “  Should  not  advise  sending  any 
money.”  If  nil  who  are  tempted  to  invest  in  doubtful 
enterprises  would  be  equally  cautious,  we  should  have 
fewer  complaints  from  the  victims  of  swindles. 


*‘The  matrimonial  Bureaa  of  Ill.** 

A  subscriber  in  Lafayette  Co.,  Ark.,  sends  ns  the 
“prospectus  ”  of  the  above  named  “  Bureau,”  and  asks: 
“  What  can  you  say  of  its  reliability  ?  ”  We  only  know 
of  the  “  Bureau,”  by  what  it  says  of  itself.  It  says  it 
was  established  to  “  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  the  com¬ 
munity.” — Such  things  always  say  that.  It  adds :  “  its 
power  for  good  is  simply  inexpressible.”— but  not  a 
word  about  its  power  for  evil,  though  when  we  are  told 
that  its  founders  are  citizens  of  “  transcendent  respec¬ 
tability,”  we  ought  not  to  think  of  evil.  This  Bureau 
proposes  to  fit  out  men  with  wives,  and  women  with 
husbands.  All  can  secure  the  services  of  this  “Bureau,” 
by  enclosing  an  entrance  fee  of  five  dollars.  Enclose 
a  photograph,  together  with  a  three-cent  stamp  for  re¬ 
turn  answer,  and  “an  answer  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions.” — The  questions  are,  name,  nationality,  and  a 
long  string  of  others,  including  the  important  one  of 
“means.”  If  one  would  procure  a  wife  as  he  would  buy 
a  horse  or  a  cow,  probably  this  Bureau  might  help  him. 
We  are  so  old-fashioned  in  our  notions  as  to  think  that 
love,  altogether  Ignored  in  this  prospectus,  should  have 
something  to  do  with  marriage.  This  “  Bureau  ’’puts  the 
whole  thing  down  on  a  trade  basis — money  down,  five 
dollars.  “  Compensation  for  final  services  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  amount  of  services  rendered,  and  other 
considerations  germane  to  the  transaction.”  That 
last  shows,  that  even  in  Bureau  matrimony,  one  has, 
so  to  speak,  “to  go  it  blind,”  and  never  toows  what 
it  will  cost  him.  The  whole  thing  is  too  absurd  for 
serious  consideration.  Those  who  look  upon  mar¬ 
riage  as  a  lottery,  may  take  their  chances  in  such  a 
scheme.  Those  who  take  a  higher  view  of  it,  will  recoil 
from  any  such  machinery. 


An  Old  Tune  'witli  New  Tnrlntions. 

We  have  often  alluded  to  the  offers  to  sell  counterfeit 
money  as  the  oldest  of  swindles.  This  appeared  soon 
after  the  first  issues  of  Greenbacks,  and  has  been  kept 
up  in  one  or  another  form  ever  since.  The  latest  mani¬ 
festations  of  this  antiquated  swindle,  shows  an  amount 
of  ingenuity  that  entitles  it  to  a  brief  mention.  A  slip 
with  every  appearance  of  having  been  cut  from  a  news¬ 
paper,  bears  on  one  side  an  item  from  Washington,  show¬ 
ing  the  “  Deficits  in  Uncle  Sam’s  Cash  Box,”  in  which 
is  the  item:  Counterfeit  notes  received  in  Redemp¬ 
tion  Division,  $129,340,00,  and  losses  of  packages  stolen, 
etc.,  to  which  is  added  a  note  that  counterfeiting  “  is 
reduced  to  an  art,”  and  that  “our  Treasury  officials  fail 
to  detect  counterfeits  from  the  genuine,  the  resemblance 
isso  close.”  On  the  other  side  of  the  slip  is  a  long  letter 
from  Washington,  setting  forth  the  loose  management  in 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  charging  that 
counterfeiters  are  in  collusion  with  the  Bureau,  and  in¬ 
timating  that  duplicate  plates  from  which  the  notes  are 
printed,  have  been  allowed  to  go  in  the  possession  of 
counterfeiters,  and  making  serious  charges  against  the 
whole  management  of  this  department  of  the  Treasury. 
This  newspaper  slip  has  every  appearance  of  being  gen¬ 
uine.  The  cutting  is  carelessly  made,  showing  parts  of 
columns  each  side  of  the  column  containing  the  items. 
At  the  heading,  or  top  of  the  page,  is  the  running  title, 
“Thursday,  June  1,  1882,”  and  on  the  reverse  is  the 
same,  “Thursday,  June  1, 1882.”  This  shows  the  thing 
to  be  a  fraud.  Take  any  New  York  daily,  or  other  pa¬ 
per  that  uses  these  “running  headings”  at  the  top  of 
the  page^  indeed,  take  this  very  page.  American  Agii- 
culturist  on  this  page,  is,  on  the  next  page  reversed — 
that  is,  Amencan  on  this  page,  is  backed  by  Agriculturist 
on  the  opposite  page,  as  may  be  seen  by  holding  it  up  to 
the  light.  A  very  ingenious  trick,  but  spoiled  by  trying 
to  make  it  too  nice.  This  clipping  was  sent  to  a  long¬ 
time  reader,  now  in  Iowa,  with  the  following  note,  which 
is  such  an  improvement  on  the  long  roundabout  letter 
sheets  of  former  times,  .that  we  give  it  in  full : 

“Dear  Sib. — Can  you  use  such  goods?  1  will  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  them  if  you  can.  If  I  have  made  a  mistake 
in  asking  the  question,  say  nothing  about  it,  but  let  the 
matter  drop.  1  am  a  friend  to  a  friend,  and  mean  noth¬ 
ing  wrong.  Don’t  sign  your  name  to  letters,  always  use 
No .  1,  I  will  know  who  it  is  from.  Be  sure  to  return 
this  letter  and  strip,  for  Twill  answer  nothing  unless  they 
are  returned.  Yours  truly,” 

Well  James,  as  we  do  not  advertise  in  these  pages,  we 
will  withhold  the  rest.  This  pretended  secrecy  is  very 
amusing. 

THB  STRANGEST  OP  ALL  IS  THIS. 

Here  is  a  partner  in  a  large  business  bouse  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  Iowa  town,  to  whom  this  oldest  of  swindles  is  en¬ 
tirely  new.  He  in  all  sincerity  asks  us  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Post  Master  of  New  York  City  to  the  mat¬ 


ter,  that  the  sender  may  be  apprehended,  and  adds :  “If  I 
can  be  of  any  service  to  yon  or  the  Department,  please 
command  me,”  and  he  does  not  say,  “  please  don’t  use 
my  name.”  Our  friend  would  be  less  in  earnest  if  he 
knew  there  was  no  counterfeit  money  in  the  case,  but  it 
is  a  trap  for  those  who  think  there  is,  and  are  willing 
to  buy  and  circulate  counterfeit  greenbacks. 


New  BenefUctors  of*  tlie  Human 
Bace. 

For  several  months  there  has  been  an  unusual  dullness, 
an  entire  lack  of  novelty,  in  the  medical  line.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  are  indications  of  a  revival,  and  we  may  look 
for,  in  nostrums,  as  in  dress  goods,  new  styles  suited  to 
the  season, 

rNNHAN  HAS  RIVALS. 

For  these  twenty  years  or  more  the  Rev.  Innman  has 
had  an  almost  entire  monopoly  of  the  free  recipe  busi¬ 
ness.  His  few  competitors  have  been  of  short  duration, 
and  Innman  has  been  left  undisturbed  to  send  out  his 
bogus  recipe  written  in  a  burlesque  Latin,  and  pocketed 
the  dollars  for  the  stuff  which  could  not  be  procured  with 
the  recipe,  and  which  it  was  never  intended  should  be, 

THEBE  IS  NOW  A  NEW-COMER 

in  the  recipe  business ;  his  name  it  is  Laurence,  hishome 
it  is  Brooklyn,  and  the  peculiar  infirmity  he  wrestles 
with  is.  Catarrh.  The  benevolent  Laurence  quite  out¬ 
does  Innman,  who  only  sends  one  recipe ;  he  offers  two, 
and  both  free  of  charge.  The  sufferer,  or  victim,  having 
-received  the  recipes  takes  them  to  the  apothecary  to  have 
the  healing  stuff  prepared,  and  is  told 
THE  SAME  OLD  STORY. 

The  drugs  upon  which  the  invalid  had  based  his  hopes 
of  relief,  if  not  of  cure,  are  not  to  be  had.  As  Betsey 
Prigg  said  of  Salry  Gamp’s  Mrs.  Harris,  “  There  ain’t  no 
sich  pusson.”  The  names  have  no  meaning,  save  to  the 
inventor— they  stand  for  nothing  known  to  science,  in 
fact  are  made  use  of  “the  same  with  intent  to  deceive.” 
There  are  two  of  these  Catarrh  prescriptions,  one  for 
stuff  to  be  applied  to  the  nose,  as  a  douche,  the  other  to 
be  administered  internally.  We  have  room  for  but  the 
last  named,  but  the  other  is  equally  absurd.  The  recipe  is : 


Extract  Arabiau  CallaRoot . . oz. 

Comp.  Tine.  Arabian  Red  Lava  Flower. . .  2  oz. 

Ferro  Citrate  Calcium . 1  drm. 

Bisulphate  Quineeia . . . 4  drms. 

Fotassi  Iodide . 1  drm. 

Phosphic  Salicylate . . 1  drm. 

Glycerine . . 2  oz. 

Yerium  Ferri . 1.  S,  Flat  0. 1. 


The  educated  apothecary  or  chemist  will  find  much 
amusement  in  this  attempt  to  appear  scientific. 

Of  course  the  maker  of  that  precious  prescription 
knew  that  it  could  not  be  prepared,  and  the  usual  sequel 
follows.  He  would  not  have  people  suffer  from  Catarrh 
just  because  druggists  are  unable  to  prepare  his  prescrip¬ 
tions,  so  he  goes  and  does  it  himself,  and  he  informs 
those  who  have  sent  for  his  free  prescriptions  that  the 
stuff  can  be  had  of  him  in  a  box. — “  Free,  like  the  pre¬ 
scription  ?”  will  be  asked.  Well,  not  quite  free.  A  mere 
trifle  of  $6,00  is  asked,  to  cover  cost,  etc.,  that’s  all.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  one  who  has  sent  to  an  unknown  ad¬ 
vertiser  expeeting  to  get  in  return  something  of  value 
for  nothing,  deserved  little  sympathy  if  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed.  But  an  invalid  will  catch  at  any  straw  that 
promises  relief,  and  it  is  upon  this  weakness  that  the 
quacks  trade.  One  of  our  correspondents  suggests  that 
this  free  prescription  business  is  open  to  the  charge  of 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.  It  does  look 
that  way.  The  offer  to  send  a  prescription  free,  is  only 
a  bait  to  induce  people  to  buy  the  bottled  stuff.  The 
public  have  had  more  than  twenty  years  of  this  nonsense 
with  Innman  and  still  they  are  ready  to  run  after  any 
new-comers  who  play  the  same  old  trick .  Another  chap 
has  started  in  Brooklyn  with  his 

“  CONSUMPTION  CURED,” 

and  cured  on  the  same  free  prescription  plan.  He  is  an 
old  physician  and  he  had  “  some  stuff  placed  in  his 
hands  by  an  East  Indian  Missionary.”  It  is  always  a 
missionary,  and  he  always  hails  from  the  East  Indies. 
He  “  feels  it  his  duty” — they  all  do— “  to  make  it  known 
to  his  fellow  sufferers.”  Then  follows  the  offer  of  a  free 
prescription.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  whoever  sends 
for  this,  will  receive  a  senseless  jargon  of  made  up 
names,  and  that  an  offer  to  furnish  the  medicine  ready 
made,  at  a  round  price,  will  follow. 


Cautionary  Signals. 


Bogus  Ts.  4iSenuine  Fiire  lusurauce. 

Inquiries  are  made  of  us  concerning  a  “  Mutual  Aid 
Society”  in  a  Western  city.  Speietie*  called  “Mutual 
Benevolent”  or  “  Mutual  Aid”  are-  common  in  cities,  its 
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meinbei-s  belonging  to  the  same  trade'or.  occupation,  or 
drawn  together  by  a  common  religious  belief,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  very  useful.  The  Society  in  question  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  life  insurance  company,  with  a  diftVreiice. 
In  the  regular  companies  the  losses  are  paid  at  once  from 
an  ample  fund,  while  in  the  present  scheme  when  a 
member  dies  the  amount  of  his  insurance  is  assessed 
upon  the  survivors.  There  is  nothing  in  the  prospectus 
of  this  Association  to  show  that  it  is  chartered  or  that  its 
officers  give  bonds  Tor  the  proper  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  directors  may  be  highly  esteemetl  at  home, 
but  they  are  not  widely  known  abroad,  ana  must  not  be 
surprised  if  people  are  cautious.  To  those  who  ask  us 
about  investing  in  such  an  Association  we  say;  its  safe¬ 
ty  depends  entirely  upon  the  \)ersonul  character  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  management,  and  unless  they  can  sat¬ 
isfy  yon  as  to  these,  wait  a  bit.  There  are  abundant  op¬ 
portunities  for  insuring  in  offices,  about  which  no  ques¬ 
tions  need  be  asked,  as  they  are  as  safe  as  the  United 
States  Treasury  or  the  Bank  of  England.  If  you  wish  to 
insure  your  life,  and  too  much  forethought  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  that  diiectiou,  take  out  a  policy  in  some  such 
undoubted  Company  as  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  for  exajnple,  which  has  a  surplus  of  more  than 
live  million  dollars.  Do  not  incur  any  risks  or  waste 
any  time  with  new,  untried,  or  questionable  Companies, 
but  insure  direct  in  the  New  York  Life,  where  safety, 
reliability  and  security  are  assured. 


A  I>ond  oi'  Ciiltle  for  a.  Fat 

tStocU  Sliow. -Eight,  ten,  and  twelve  head  of  one, 
two,  and  three  year  old  cattle  in  this  order,  have  been 
required  to  make  up  a  car-load  exhibition  for  a  prize  at 
stock  shows,  but  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  now  decided  to  adopt  five  head  only  of  all  the  above 
ages.  We  think  this  a  much  more  reasonable  decision, 
as  it  accommodates  small  breeders  who  often  before  were 
not  able  to  make  up  a  greater  number,  as  the  owners  of 
a  numerous  herd  could  easily  do.  Now  those  possessing  a 
moderate  number  of  cattle  can  have  an  equal  chance  with 
those  possessing  large  herds.  Parties  of  this  kind  should 
always  be  favored  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  and  help  them  in  lhei,r  endeavors  at  improve¬ 
ment,  for  this  is  much  harder  for  them  to  accomplish 
than  the  rich,  who  are  overflowing  with  an  abundance. 

Ev«trlsist!Bi{ar  Flowers. — An  article  on 
Everlasting  Flowers  elsewhere  (p.  165),  has  special  re  f¬ 
erence  to  the  flelichrysums.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  others  well  worth  cultivating.  They  have  no 
common  names,  save  the  general  one,  “Everlasting,” 
hence  we  are  obliged  to  use  the  botanical  names.  Among 
the  desirable  kinds  are  Acrdclimtms,  with  white  and 
delicate  pink  flowers.  Hhodanihe,  from  New  Holland, 
is  the  most  delicate  of  alt  Everlastings,  and  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  of  a  charming  pink  color.  Heliotrtipiiim  San- 
fordil  has  small  flowers,  resembling  those  of  yarrow,  but 
golden  yellow.  Xeranthemum  annuum.h&s  large  and  pur¬ 
ple  flowers.  All  we  have  named  belong  to  the  Composite 
Family.  The  Gomphrenas  or  “  Globe  Amaranthus,”  are 
often  included  among  the  Everlastings.  They  have 
small  globular  heads  of  various  colors,  which,  if  gather¬ 
ed  early,  are  useful  for  winter  decoration. 

Nastiil’tilBin  is  the  botanical  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  not  at  all  related  to  the  Nasturtium,  or 
“  Sturtion  ”  of  the  gardens.  Its  common  name  should 
be  “  Indian  Cress.”  Its  botanical  name  is  Tropceolitm 
The  two  common  species  are  T.  majus,  a  climber,  and  7’. 
minus,  a  dwarf,  bushy  sort.  These  plants  are  useful 
and  ornamental.  The  flowers  in  both  are  brilliant  and 
showy,  while  the  unripe  seed  pods  are  used  to  make  an 
aromatic  pickle.  The  tall  kind  is  usually  grown  for  its 
pods,  but  those  from  the  dwarf  species,  aside  from  being 
smaller,  are  equally  useful.  The  varieties  present  nu¬ 
merous  colors,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  catalogues. 
Trcpceolum  peregrinum,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  shape 
of  its  flowers  is  called  “Canary-bird  flower,”  and  with 
the  tall  kind  makes  an  excellent  contrast ;  give  these 
beautiful  plants  a  very  rich  soil,  and  sow  the  seeds  or 
transplant  after  you  are  sure  cold  nights  are  over. 

II  as  .Al>I>Ec  4>rclisir«l. — “  B”  writes  us: 
“  I  have  an  apple  orchard  of  five  acres,  set  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  The  trees  are  thirty  feet  apart,  each 
way.  I  broke  it  up  two  years  ago  and  planted  corn  each 
year  since;  it  was  well-manured  and  the  sod  is  well 
rotted.  tVhat  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do  with  it?”— \Ye 
assume  that  our  correspcnident  is  a  farmer.  The, best 
thing  he  can  do  for  his  orchard,  and  for  bis  general  farm 
economy  is  to  sow  clover,  and  convert  his  orchard  into  a 
pasture  for  his  jiigs.  This  will  not  only  produce  pork, 
but  the  soil  of  the  orchard  will  be  greatly  increased  in 
fertility.  “B”  asks  about  sowing  grain  to  cut  for  fod¬ 
der.  By  no  means;  no  crop  should  be  grown  in  an  or¬ 
chard,  the  larger  share  of  which  will  be  carried  off.  By 
pasturing  with  swine  all  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  clover  crop  will  be  left  upon  the  soil  to  enrich  it. 


Tbs  only  mcchino  that  received  an’  award  on  both 
Horse-pnwer  and  'I  iiresher  ami  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition was  awarded  the  two  last  Cold 
Medals  {riven  by  the  Is'ew  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers;  and  is  the 
only  Tliresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in- 
“Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Stahda  rd 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent-  iree.  Address 
MINARD  HARDER,  Cnbleshill,  Schoharie  Co..  N.  Y. 


Warrantod  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  A*  B.  FARQFIIAK,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York^  Pa. 

'Farqukr’_s  Standard  Engines  & 
®  Saw  Mills. 


Address,  A.  B.  BARQUHAB,  York,  Pa. 


STEAM  ENGINES. 
A.  B.  FAEQTJHAR,  York 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all 
poses — simple,  strong  and  du¬ 
rable.  Saw,  Grist  Mills 
AND  Machinery  generally. 
Inquiries  promptly  an-i 
fiwered. 

Scud  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue 


Vertical  EngineSjWlth  or  - 

wiiliout  wheels, very 
convenient,  economical 
and  complete  in  every 
detail,  best  and  cheapest 
Vertieol  ia  the 

,  world. 

,Plg.l.  is  Engine 
in  usO»  _ 

rig.  2 
ready  for 
use. 


Pig.  2. 

the  parquhab  separator 

(Warranted. ) 

Pennsylvitia 
Agrioul-  ~ 
tural 
Works 

York,  Pa. 


Lightest 
draft 

most  sim-  ^ 
plo ,  eco- 

nomicaland  perleciiu  use. 

It  ready  for  aiarket* 

Address  A.  B.  FABQUIIAR,  York,  Pa. 

rAEQUHAE  KE7ST0NE  COEN  PLANTEE 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  most 
^perfect  force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  in  the 
^  world.  Send 

FOR  Cataloqus. 
Address 

A.  B. 

PAEaUHAE. 

York,  Pa. 


T^BMMYE  IMPROVEP 

EM  ITME  EAKi 

TRY  IT! 

and  you  will 
use  no  other. 


ITS  LEADING  MERITS  ARE 

That  it  will  not  scratch  your  ground.  Needs  no  ad¬ 
justment,  but  viU  rake  clean  on  all  surfaces.  Will 
not  scatter  at  the  ends.  Will  form  a  windrow  in 
heavy  or  green  grass.  Is  easily  held  dorvn  while  at 
work.  Will  dump  easily.  Will  ride  easily.  Will  turn 
easily.  Will  make  less  noise,  and  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sively  built  and  handsomest  Bake  in  the  market, 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


STOP  THIEF! 

lOZ-tO  10  lbs*  sold  Ht  Hardware  or 
by  Express  on  receipt  of  S1-50.  Address 

Jones  of  Binshamton,  Binpibamton,  K.  Y. 


BEIilNGTON 

SHOVELS, 


SCOOPS, 

Made  in  tlie 
Best  Manner, 
by  skilled 
WORKMEN. 


SO 


SPADES, 

Remember 
that  our  Goods 
are  always 
REEIABIiE. 


STEEL. 


Remington  Agricultural  Co., 

ILION,  N,  Y. 

New  York  Office,  118  Chambers  Street. 


THE  DAVIS 

•STUMP  PULLER 

Received  Centennial  Medal. 

Is  now  in  use  in  Canada  and 
nearly  every  part  of  the  U.  S. 

LIFTS  30  to  50  TONS. 
Stands  on  runners,  worked  by  two 
men .  5  Sizes.  Prices  S3.5  to 
S70.  Circulars  free.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  H.  L.  BENNETT, 
WesterviUe,FrankliuCo.  Ohio, 


OENTII^NIAL 

¥knmm  mill 

The  best 
mill  in  the 
world.  1 1 
separates 
Oats, Cockle 
and  all  foul 
stuff  from 
wheat.  It  is 
also  a  Per¬ 
fect  Cleaner 
of  Flax,  Tim¬ 
othy.  Clover, 
and  all  kind.s 
of  Seeds.  The 
great  im- 
pro  vement 
over  other 

mills  is  that  _ _ _ 

it  has  Two  Slices,  it  is  especially  a* 
warehouse  use.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS,  Racine,  Wis. 


THE  CELEBBATED 

“A.  P.  DICKEY”  FANNING  MILLS 

For  Farm 
and  Ware¬ 
house  use 
for  all  kind 
of  Grain 
and  Seeds. 
TheseMills 
are  used  in 
every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the 
civilized 
world,  and 
for  clean¬ 
ing  almost 

every  thin  g. 

They  are 
guaranteed 
_  to  be  supe¬ 
rior  in  all  respects  to  any  other  Mill  made. 

Address  DICZET  &  PEASE,  Hasuketurets, 

Raclue,  Wis. 

[Thli  i.  the  Firm  that  makes  the  Two  Section  Cast 
Iron  Field  Rolleraud“Peerle88Corn''Sheller. 
Tbelrgooda  are  always  considered  among  tbe  bescxuade.]-^Jb.di'.rOr« 


1884.] 


ameeioaj:^  ageioultueist. 
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iHEAB  OF  ALL  COMPETITIOI. 


Lawn  Mower 


FOURTEEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE. 

Weishiug  iToni  31  to  51  lbs. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

Graham,  Emlen  &  Passmore, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


T'ifBUCKEYE’JUNIOR  „ 

(•LaWnMoWER'^^ 

Mast  Foos,*’^r 

SPRINGFIELD.q,^^ 


c®' 


ACM  E 


‘'Vf'iATVii 


IfuiVERIZrNG  HARh^ 

\r.  <jIiOD€BUSH£RANDMVM^^ 

I  AdVERTlfeEMENT  ON. PAGE 


Old  Reliable  Storer  Improved. 

•  We  are  the  Sole  Owners  and  Manufacturers 
'Of  the  Stover  Pumping  Windmills 
for  pumping  water  for  Eallroads,; 

^'illages,  Suburban  houses,  Lawns.^, 

Dairies,  Brick  Yards,  Draining,  Ir-Sl 
rteating,  etc.,  as  well  as  Geared  ■" 

Windmills  of  all  sizes,  for  running  ^ 

Grinders,  Shellers,  Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  P 
Grinders  operated  by  Pumping  Windmills. 
Corn  and  Cob  Double-faced  Grinders  with 
Sweep,  Corn  Shellers.  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators-,  and  Implements  generally. 

FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO., 

FREEPORT,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mi 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Y^ind  Mill  made.  Full 
Instructions  for  erecting  sent  witli  the  first 

mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  Sc  Ax.  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills: 

IN  TTSE  IN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 
0mmmM  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 

C  been  made  byusforlo  years, andhas 
aATAyA~4  never  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MILLS  SENT  <>N  8«  RATS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
SHELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED  in  all  unassigTied  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIX1>  MILL 
a™  seed  mill  CO.  jBataria,  Kane  Co,IU. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MBLL 


37 


lET  xtse:. 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Si203-1  to40  H.  Power 

Adopted  by  U.S.g-ov. 
at  forts  and  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R, 

R.  ■  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  I  X  L  Feed  Mill, 

"Which  can  be  run  by  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
-durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
■rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

91.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO.  BATAVIA  ILL. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 


STANDARD  MAINTAINED. 


Average 
$4.45  per  Bag. 


The  Massachusetts  Fertilizer  Inspector’s  ) 

Valuation  of  STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES  V 
for  the  past  seven  years 

The  Average  Price  for  1884  will  be  $4.50  per  bag,  or  $5  a  ton  less  tbaii  last  year. 

■  In  buying  a  fertilizer,  its  quality  and  by  whom  manufactured  should  be  considered  along  with  the  price  per  ton. 
A  ton  of  good  English  hay  is  considered  by  most  fanners  cheaper  at  $20  than  a  ton  of  bog  meadow  bay  at  $10 ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  Stockbridge  Manures,  which  are  made  largely  from  chemicals,  and  are  very  concentrated, 
are  cheaper  at  the  prices  asked  than  many  fertilizers  at  half  the  price.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  the  field  and 
State  Inspectors  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  liave  been  found  the  most  reliable  and  richest  fertilizers  offered  in  the 
market.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  well  made  in  the  past  should  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  their  strength  and 
purity  in  the  future  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  tve  are  still  under  bonds  to  Prof.  Stockbridge  to  maintain  their 
standard.  Send  for  pamphlet  (mailed  free),  to  BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


KEMP'S  MflNIlRF  SPREADER 


PULVERIZER 

CART  COMBINED. 


Greatest  _ ---^^Tri- 

Affrlcultural  Invention  — 

oftheAffel  Saves  90  per  cent,  of  labor.  Doubles 
the  value  of  the  Manure.  Spreads  evenly  all 
l^dsof  manure,  broadcast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 
time  required  by  hand.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 
KEMR  &.  BUltPEE  MF’G  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y* 

Ashley  Phosphate  Co., 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

SOLUBLE  GUANO;  DISSOLVED  BONES:  ACID  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  ;  ASH  ELEMENT  ;  PHOSPHATE  FLOATS  ; 
PURE  GROUND  PHOS.  ROCK. 

All  of  Best  Grade  and  Very  Cheap. 

For  Terms,  Illustrated  Hand-Books,  Agricultural  Prim¬ 
ers,  and  good  articles  on  Floats,  Ash  Element,  Peas  and 
Kainit,  address  the 

ASHLEY  PHOS.  CO.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

TIE  “lEySTOHE.” 

The  Best  Portable  Steam  Drill¬ 
er  in  the  world  for  drilling 
Artesian  and  Ordinary  Water 
„  Wells.  Test  Wells  for 

Minerals,  Air  Holes  for 
8m  ^  Mines,  Oil  Wells  and 

Pipe-driving  can  be  set  up 

S  %  anywhere  in  one  hour, 

t- 

e 


K 

s 


K..  P.  S.  D.  Co.,  Limited,  Fallston,  Pa. 

Or,  !8t  Louis  Vise  Sc  Tool  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Victor  Eoek  Ml 

WELL  BORER  AND  PROSPECTOKo 

Tho  Diploma  and  Prize  Medal  awarded  it  at 
th©**  Centennial’*  in  1876.  Twenty^six  of  these 
hand  machines  orderedinone  day.  B^“Good 
active  Agents  can  clear  $135  per 
week*  Send  tor  Circulars  and  Terms. 
Address  W.  WEAVER,  Phcenixvilie,  Pa, 


THE  ROSS 

ENSILAGE  &  FODDER  CUTTERS, 


These  Cutters  are  guaranteed  to  he  the  best  in  the  world. 
Any  one  wishing  to  buy  a  cutter,  is  at  liberty  to  try  one  of 
ours  in  competition  with  any  other  make  in  the  world  be¬ 
fore  buying,  and  if  it  does  not  prove  superior  in  everyway, 
It  may  be  returned.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  sale.  Please  send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular  before 
you  buy  a  Cutter.  F.  W.  ROSS  t&  CO., 
^"Mention  this  paper.  Fulton,  N.  Y, 


$26 


BAUGH’S 

PHOSPHATE 

Is  the  Cheapest  and  Most  Economical 

AMMONIiTED  BONE  SUPER  PHOSPHITE 

Ever  Offered.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 

emnONS,  PHILADELPHIA 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


Wortb.  Knowing, 


Farmers  will  be  glad 
to  learn,  a  Fertilizer 
composed  of  Blood, 
Bone  and  Animal  Mat¬ 
ter,  having  all  the  in- 

fredients  requisite 
or  the  soil  and  to  In¬ 
sure  a  good  crop,  can 
he  purchased  for 
Twenty-five  Dol¬ 
lars  per  ton.  Orif- 
flng’s  Metropolitan 
Fertilizer  is  the  arti¬ 
cle.  Address,  H.  B. 
GRIFFING,  70  Cort- 
laudt  St.,  New  York. 


SETH  CHAPMAN’S  SON  &  CO., 

Peruvian  Guano 

IT©  FROWT  STREET 

VKW  V®EK. 

Peruvian  Guano 

DIRECT  mPORTATIORS. 

Having  received  all  the  Guano  Shipped  to  this  Country 
Direct  from  the  Deposits  under  new  Government 
Contract,  we  offer  to  the  trade, 

Peruvian  Guano 

of  the  best  quality,  and  in  excellent  condition.  For  partio 
ulars  and  prices,  apply  to 


■lURTADO  &  CO., 

16  4&:  18  Exchange  Place,  N.  Y, 


1C 


AIN  ST,  OB 

GERMAN  POTASH  SALT, 


(Containing  23  to  26  per  cent.  Sulphate  of  Potash,)  Cal¬ 
cined  Kainit,  Mueiate  of  Potash,  acid  Phosphate,  or 
dissolved  So.  Carolina  Rock  on  Bone,  Floats,  or  finely 
pulverized  undissolved  S.-  C.  Bock,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sul¬ 
phate  OF  Ammonia,  Ground  Nova  Scotian  Plaster,  &c., 
for  Fertilizing  purposes,  imported  by  us  and  for  sale,  by 
cargoes,  or  in  lots  to  suit,  either  to  arrive  or  from  store. 

Onr  conyriirhted  Pamphlet  on  “  Kainit— How  to  Use  It, 
&c.,”  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application  to  us. 


SALT. 


Liverpool,  Turk’s  Island,  Rock,  Agricultural  or 
Refuse,  and  a  variety  of  the  highest  grades  of  FINE  SALT, 
for  Butter  and  Tahle'Use,.constantly  on  hand,  of  direct  im¬ 
portations.  and  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit. 

ALEX.  KERR,  BRO.  &  CO..  [Established  1849.] 

87  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pier  8,  North  Wharves,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Name  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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AMERLGAIN  AGEIOULTUEIST. 


[Apeil, 


FOR  THE  FARM,  GARDEN  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


A  Practical  Hand-Book  for  the 
Farm. 

Over  Two  Hundred  Illnstrations. 

Describing  all  manner  of  Home-made 
Aids  to  Farm  Work.  NONF  OF  VHFSF 
CONTRIVANCES  ARE  FAXENTED,  and 
all  Farmers  can  Readily  make  most  of 
them  for  themselves. 

A  Manual  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It.  Made  up  of 
the  best  Ideas  from  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of 
practical  men.  Everyone  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty 
pages  and  two  hundred  engravings,  teaches  a  lesson  in  itself 
in  Farm  Economy. 

This  Invaluable  book  contains  simple  and  clear  descrip¬ 
tions  of  labor-saving  devices,  for  all  departments  of  Farm 
Work.  It  abounds  in  Important  hints  and  suggestions,  to 
aid  farmers  In  the  construction  of  these  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices.  The  volume  is,  so  to  speak,  a  complete  hand-book 
for  doing  every  day  work  quickly  and  readily. 

Among  the  many  subjeets  treated  are:  Bins  for  Oats, 
Fastenings  lor  Cows,  Movable  Hen’s  Nests,  Management  of 
Young  Bulls,  Hints  for  the  Work  Shop,  Boat  Building,  Bus¬ 
iness  Habits,  Hay  Backs,  Manure,  Belief  for  Spavin,  Tool 
Boxes,  Making  Hinges,  Watering  Places  lor  Stock,  Shaving 
Horses,  Doors,  'Ventilating  Fodder  Stacks,  Harrows,  Clear¬ 
ing  Lands,  Feed  Backs  lor  Sheep,  Troughs,  Stalls,  Hog 
Killing,  Cements,  Improved  Dump  Carts,  Prevent  Wash¬ 
ing  of  Hill-sides,  Stone  Boats,  Unloading  Corn,  Fall  Fallow¬ 
ing,  Lime  and  Lime  Kilns,  Binging  and  Handling  Bulls, 
Mixing  Cement. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  this  book  covers  a 
large  field,  and  the  need  of  this  has  long  been  felt,  and  it  is 
certain  to  fill  a  most  Important  place  In  the  farm  library. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


New  American  Farm  Book. 

Originally  by  E.  I.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  “  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,”  and  formerly 
Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Eevised  and  Enlarged  by  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  “American  Cattle,”  Editor  of  “American  Short¬ 
horn  Herd-Book.” 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  training 
at  the  plow  handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and  In¬ 
structor  that  shall  he  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of  the 
"World  is  to  geography.  It  is  the  best  manual  In  print.  For 
the  working  farmer,  who  In  summer  mornings  and  by  the 
winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions,  and  reassure 
bis  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well  considered  sum¬ 
maries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book.— JT-y.  Tribune. 
Cloth,  12mo.  PBICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.50. 


Gardening  forYoung  and  Old. 

The  Cultivation  of  Garden  Vegetables  in 
the  .Farm  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.S. 

Author  of-^  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,'’’  ‘'Harris 
on  the  Pig”  “  Talks  on  Manures,”  etc, 

IlililTSTBATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PBICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25 


Feeding  Animals: 

A  Practical  Work  upon  the  Laws  of  Animal  Growth,  speci¬ 
ally  applied  to  the  Bearing  and  Feeding  of  Horses, 
Cattle,  Dairy  Cows,  Sheep,  and  Swine.  ■ 

By  PROF.  EEEIOTX  W.  STEWART. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PBICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

.  ORANGE  JURD  CO., 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HOUSEHOLD 

Conveniences. 

Fvlly  Illustrated  with  over  Two 
Hundred  Engravings, 

A  Host  Complete  Volume,  filled  wltb 
waluable  Hints  and  Suggestions,  fordoing 
all  kinds  of  Work  in  tlie  Honseliold. 
NONE  OF  THESE  CONTRIVANCES  ARE. 
PATENTED,  and  all  Housekeepers  can 
readily  make  them  for  themsel-ves. 

Every  House-keeper  can  save  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
work  by  providing  herself  with  a  long  list  of  cheap,  easily 
constructed  labor-saving  devices.  The  secret  of  success  in 
house-keeping  is  knowing  how  to  do  things  quickly  and 
well.  “  Household  Conveniences  ”  Is  a  key  to  this  secret. 

CHAP'TEE  I.— ABOUT  THE  HOUSE. 

Hammocks  and  Tents,  Garden  Seats,  Window  Screens  and 
Awnings,  Clothes  Lines,  Ash  Bins  and  Ash  Sifter,  Wood 
Backs,  Disposal  of  House  Slops,  Crematories,  Snow-Plows, 
Leaches,  Lye  and  Soap,  Screens,  Carriage  Steps,  Vines  at 
the  Door,  Cisterns,  Fruit  Driers,  &c.,  &c. 

CHAPTER  II.— THE  CELLAR. 

The  Cellar  in  General,  Musty  Cellars,  Ventilating  a  Cellar, 
Ice  Boxes  or  Refrigerators,  Preserving  Ice,  Meat  Safes, 
Water  Filterers,  Milk  Cupboards,  Cheese-Presses,  Butter 
Stamps,  Cellar  Windows,  Coal  Bins,  &c.,  Ac. 

CHAPTER  m.— THE  KITCHEN. 

Flour-Boxes,  Spice  Boxes,  Folding  Ironing-Tables,  Bread 
or  Kneading-boards,  Baking-Tables,  Wash  Benches,  Wash 
Sinks,  Graters  and  Slicers,  Clothes-Drlers,  Summer-Drinks, 
Cooling-Frames,  Coffee-Mills,  Neat  Wood-Boxes,  &c.,  &c. 

CHAPTER  'Vr.— PANTRIES  AND  CUPBOARDS. 

Chimney  and  Corner  Cupboards,  Well  Arranged  Pantries, 
Poison  Boxes,  Store-Room  Boxes,  &c.,  &c. 

CHAPTER  V.— THE  DINING  ROOM. 

Cases  for  Sliver,  Convenient  Side  Tables,  Table  Decora¬ 
tion,  Inexpensive  Decoration  Generally,  Extension  Leaf  for 
a  Common  Table,  How  to  Carve,  Fruit  Cans. 

CHAPTER  rv.— THE  SITTING  ROOM. 

Plant  Shelves,  Rustic  Window  Boxes,  Picture  Frame, 
Vines  in  the  Window,  Decorative  Art,  Flower  Boxes,  Hang. 
Ing  Baskets,  Care  of  Carpets,  Carpet  Sweeping,  Hat  Backs, 
Stove  Pipes,  Lamp  Shades,  Canary  Birds,  Overcrowded 
Wood  Boxes,  Paper  Holders,  &c.,  Ac. 

There  are  other  chapters  on  the  Eibrary,  the 
Sewing  Room,  &c.,  d^e.— all  making  the  most 
exhaustive  work  of  the  kind  extant.  This  Volume 
abounds  in  common  sense  hints  and  suggestions  from 
scores  of  experienced  house-keepers.  Is  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and  should  be  a  dally  consulted  work  in  every  home. 
CLOTH,  12.mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


Truck-Farming  at  the  South. 

By  DE.  A.  OEMLEE,  of  Georgia. 

FINELY  ILLXTSTBATED. 

A  hook  for  Southern  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  and  full  of 
Invaluable  information  for  those  who  would  engage  in  a 
profitable  industry. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


Mrs.  Elliott’s  Housewife, 

CONTAINING 

PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS  IS  C00EER¥. 

New  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  the  Author. 

“  For  intrinsic  worth  in  a  bridal  gift  I  would  present  my 
daughter  with  ‘  Mrs.  Elliott’s  Housewife’  In  preference  to  a 
casket  of  valuable  jewels,”  was  the  remark  of  a  gentleman 
pre-eminent  In  the  capital  of  his  State ;  and  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  this  book  to  all  house-keepers  is  the  same  as 
that  of  multitudes  who  have  known  it  in  former  editions. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICK,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


New  Edition.  Eevised  and  Brought. 
Down  to  Date  by  the  Author. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. 

By  P.  BARRY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  Is  the  standard  work  upon  the;  Fruit  Garden.  It  is 
written  from  the  practical  experience  of  the  widely  known 
author,  who  for  more  than  80  years  has  been  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  America.  It  explains  all  the 
mlnutite  of  fruit-gardening,  and  is  Invaluable  to  any  one 
who  would  become  fully  informed  upon  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I.— Gbnkbai,  Pbiitciplbs. 

Kames,  Desorptions,  and  Offices  of  the  Different  Parts  of 
Fruit  Trees.  —  Soils.  —  Manures.  —  The  Different  Modes  of 
Propagating  Fruit  Trees.  —  Pruning,  Its  Principles  ani 
Practice. 

PAST  II.— Thk  Nueseby. 

Soil,  Situation,  etc. 

PART  III.— The  Layih®  Out,  Aebaksbmknt,  ahd  Geh- 
KKAI,  MaSTAGEMEHT  OF  PeBMAHKHT  PLAHTATIOKB  Or 
FBUIT  TKEKS,  SEI/BOTIOff  OF  Tbebs  akd  Vakietiib,. 
Atro  Pbunikg  and  Conduotiss  Teees  Umdek  Vabi- 
otTS  Forms. 

Permanent  Plantations  of  Fruit  Trees.  — Pruning  and 
Training  applied  to  the  Different  Species  of  Fruit  Trees, 
under  Various  Forms. 

PAST  IV.— Select  Varieties  of  Fruits,  GATBXBiHa. 
AND  PlSESEBVINa  FRUITS,  DISEASES,  iKSECTS,  IMPLK- 
MBNTs  IN  Common  Use. 

Abridged  Descriptions  of  Select  Varieties  of  Fruits.— 
Gathering,  Packing,  Transportation,  and  Preservation  of 
Fruits —Diseases  an4  Insects.— Nursery,  Orchard,  and  Frnlt 
Garden  Implements. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  f2.M.  ! 


AMERICAN 

Grape  -  Growing 

and  WIIIE-MAEING. 

BY  GEORGE  HUSMANN, 

OP  TALOOA  VINEYARDS,  NAPA,  OALIPOBNIA. 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION,  WITH  SEVEEAL 
ADDED  CHAPTERS  ON  THE  GRAPE  INDUS¬ 
TRIES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.5» 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition^  ] 

Talks  on  Manures,  i 

■  ji 

A  Series  of  Familiar  and  Fractieal  Talks, 
RetYween  tlie  Authior  and  tli*  Deacon^  | 
tlie  Doctor,  and  ©tlier  Nclglifoors,  j 
©n  tlie  'Wliol®  Subject  of  Hla-  ; 
nures  and  Fertilizers.  il 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.  S. 

Author  of  "Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  "Harris!  ji 
on  the  Pig."  ele.  i 

Including  a  Chapter  Specially  'Written,  li 
for  It  by  Sir  John  Rennet  Lawes, 

of  Rothamsted,  Rutland.  i 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  ll.-rs. 


New  Edition,  1884,  Rural  Catalogue.  '' 

80  Pages,  8vo.,  describing  over  200  of  our  different 
publications  bn  Out-door  Life.  125  Illustrations.  Seat  j: 
on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage.  '  | 

FREE  TO  ALL. 

Our  beautifully  Illustrated,  S2mo.  Catalogue,  containing  j| 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  onAgrieul-  il 
ture.  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses.  J; 
Cattle,  Sheep,  ete.,  etc.,  will  he  sent  free  to  any  one  foT~  i 
warding  by  postal  card  his  address  io  the  JPubUslters,  aad  ! ' 
asking  for  It.  1 1 


Publishers,  DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres. 

V51  BKOADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


1884.] 


AMERIOA^^  AGRICULTURIST. 
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ACME 


AOENTS 

WANTED. 

It  is  the  bestselling 
•th.  ^ 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 

GLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEYELER. 


The  AC  WIE ’’subjects  the  Boil  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crusherand  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting, 
Lifting,  Turning  process  oi  double  gangs  ot  CAST  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and 
arrangemento^  which  give  Immense  cutting  power.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crush  ing 'amps, 
leveling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  are  performed  at  the  same  time. 
The  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish,  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail ;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the 
only  Harrow  that  cuts  Over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

We  maiie  a  Variety  oiT  Sizes  working  from  4  to  15  Feet  Wide. 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  your  dealer  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 
some  inferior  tool  on  you  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  something  better, 
but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  BY  ORDERING  AN“  ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  Wewill  send 
the  double  gang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States  on  trial, 
and  if  It  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges. 
We  don’t  ask  for  pay  until  you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

SEND  FOE  PAMPHLET  CONTAININQ  THOUSANDS  OP  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  4G  DIFFERENT 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE;  TT  A  CTT  9  Manufactory  and  Principal  Office ! 

HARRISBURG,  P.A.  JN  iiOJCl  &  SRU  i  liLlV,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 

N.  B.  Pamphlet  “  TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  ”  sent  pbee  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


INCREASE  TEE  CROP  BY  THOROUGHLY  PULVERIZING  THE  SOIL. 

Wltipple  Spring  Xooth  Sulky  and 

floating  narrows.  Cal> 

tivators,  dec. 

The  teeth  are  arranged  to  cut  and  move  the  earth  like  bo 
many  small  plows.  Evey  Inch  of  ground  Is  moved  and  pul¬ 
verized  five  fnches  deejoli  desired. 

THE  "  WHIPPLE”  HARROW  Is  strong  and  well  made ; 
Is  adapted  to  smooth  or  rough  land,  and  the  teeth  being  In- 
d^endent,  adjust  themselves  to  rocky  and  uneven  surfaces. 

These  Harrows  accomplish  more  with  the  same  power  than 
any  other  Harrow  known,  and  can  be  used  for  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  work. 

THE  SULKY  HARROWS  can  be  adjusted  for  use  as  Rid¬ 
ing  or  Walking  Corn  Cultivators,  and  when  desired  Broad¬ 
cast  Grain  Seeders  are  furnished. 

Ample  time  for  trial  allowed  before  settlement. 

Send  for  pamphlets  describing  our  various  styles  of  Har¬ 
rows  and  Cultivators ;  also  the  Champion  Grain  and  Fertilizer 
Drill. 

GERE,  TRUMAN,  PJL.ATT  &  CO., 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


[Si,  ^ 


TEnSOHIOACK)  COMBINED  PATENT 

Flexible  Harrow  and  Grain  Cultivator. 

All  Teeth.  Steel  Beit  Imple¬ 
ment  In  use.  Unequaled  as  s 

isod  harrow  and  pulverizer. 
Works  equally  well  In  grow¬ 
ing  Wheat,  Potatoes  or  young 
corn.  Adds  6  to  10  bushels  per 
aere  to  the  yield.  25  to  SO 
;  Bores  per  day  cultivated  by 
fone  team.  Will  pay  for  Itself 
7-.  ohevear,  Send  torUliiptrated  PtIp*'  T  t*”. 

The  Chicago  Flexible  Harrow  Co..  Sole  Proprietors  and 
Uanufaeturers,  S5to41  Indiana  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


I 


$1000 


.gents  eTerrwbere  selUngl 
our  New'  8ILTER  MOULD  WHITE  WIRE 
€L0THE8>L1M£.  Warranted.  Pleases  at  sight. 
Cheap.  Bells  readily  at  every  house.  Agents 
Evoiw  too  Bata  clearing  $10  per  day.  Farmers  make  $900  to 
— $1 200  durli) g Will  tef.  Hcuidtome  $amplt9fr44. 

Address,  filBAfiO  WIRE  MILLS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I 


Improved  Harrow*  Good  for  all  work ;  can  be  shipped 
anywhere  at  small  cost ;  saves  time  and  money;  made  only 
by  the  Patentee;  send  stamp. 

_ _ S.  HUTCHINSON s  Griggsville,  Pike  Co.,  Ills. 


'OUR  SOIL 


PULVERIZER.’ 


If  yon  want  a  CLOD  CRUSHER  that  will 
last  you  a  lifetime,  without  getting  out  of 
order,  and  that  will  do  BETTER  \VOKK 
with  ONE-HALF  the  labor  and  lighter 
draft  than  any  other  Implement  for  the 
purpose,  send  lor  prices  and  description  to 

H.  P.  DEUSCHER,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


HENOH’S 

BiiiflE  or  Wattinj  Con  ani’ Fallot 

CULTIVATOR. 

With  double  Row  Corn  Planter  anci< 
Fertilizer  Attachmerits  complete 
in  one  Machine. 

receiv'Ed  medal  and  highest  awards. 

OF  .MERIT  AT  THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN 
EXPOSITION,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  AND  X 
NUMBER  OF  STATE  FAIRS  IN  1883. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CORN.FIELD.. 


Thousands  In  use  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  demand 
already  this  season  is  three  times  as  large  as  last  year. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  wanted  In  all  unoccupied- 
territory  .  Manufactured  at  T ork.  Pa.,  and  Orrvllle,  Ohio. 
Send  for  catalogue  mailed  free.  Address, 

HENCH  &  DROMCOLD, 

Name  this  paper.  York,  Pa. 


V\SWS 


The  best  Improvement  ever  made  In  Hand  Planters.  They- 
are  warranted,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  and- 
terms  to  Agents  free.  WALLACE  FISK, 

South  Byron,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.. 


DARNELL’S 

PATEHT 


FURROWER 

iLMARKER 


4dJ  uttableBniiAtrA 
and  Slarker* 


i  ® 

5?’ 

i  09 

Opens  a  ^  9 

a<Uustabr&^^^^B|fSj|fii8  better  row 
to  all  inequal^^^  ilBBeither  soft  or  hard  ^ 

ities  of  ground.  ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow* 
Marks  any  width  from  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

**Take  pleasure  In  recommending  it.  Itaoesthebuslness;  ts 
well  made  and  will  last  for  yeMs.”J,S.  Collins, ifoore*toumiX.J, 
**It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense."  E.L.  Coif,Prst.  Wash.  Co.{N,  T.)  A^gr.Societp 

HIAI  Manufact  r,  Moorestowm 

■  WiDUUuHlfcN  Burlington  Co.,  N. 


THE  ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 


Will  plant  5  Acres  per  day.  Marking,  dropping,  fur¬ 
rowing,  and  covering  In  a  single  operation.  A  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  can  be  furnished  with  a  capacity  of  600  to  800  lbs.. 
per  acre.  B.  GILL  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Agricultural  Implements  and 
Machinery, 

LABOR  SAYING  FOR  FARM  AND  HOME. 

A.  B.  COHU  &  CO. 

have  Issued  the  largest  and  finest  C.talogiie  of  1,000  Imple¬ 
ments,  &c.,  ever  mibUshed.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  part  off 
the  world  on  recelnt  of  25  cents. 

19r  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Does  better  work,  and  gives  better  satisfaction 
than  any  in  use.  (Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farm- 
ers.  liarse  Carriers  for  handling  Goal,  Stone,  Iron 
and  Merchandise,  a  ysecialty.  For  circulars,  addre.ss 

VVM. SCOTT, Bridge  water,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICA]::^  AGEIOULTUEIST. 


[Apkil, 


Heebner’s  Improved  Iiittle  Giant  Tbresli* 
ing  Maeliine. 

No  other  Power  is  as  powerful  and  easy  for  the  horses. 
The  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Kegulator  are  the  most  valuable 
improvements  ever  made  in  horse  powers.  See  ihat  you 
get  Heebner’s.  any  other  with  level  lags  will  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  our  patents'. 

The  Little  Giant  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
Thresher.  None  can  do  work  as  fast,  nor  any  better,  and 
none  are  better  made.  ITnion  Feea  Out'er,  Drag  and  Circu¬ 
lar  Saws,  etc.'  =cnd  for TilnSti'afed  Cafalngue. 

IIEEBNER  &  SONS,  Eansdale,  Pa. 

18,000  Carpenters  and  Farmers 

no-w  use  our  bate  IVIake  Filer.a  to  tile  saws,  so  they 
will  cut  faster  than  ever.  Teeth  all  of  enual  size. 
Pitch  and  Bevel.  Single  one  sent  free  on  receiot  of  $2.50, 
where  no  Dealer  keeps  them  for  sale.  A  discount  to  Dealers 
oFothers  wishing  to  sSll.  '  For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Tesli- 
montals  from  persons  who  use  thdm,  etc.,  address  ^ 

.  ,  E.  ROTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Pennai 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  make  payable  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


WINTER  IS  THE  TIME 

TO  PUT  up  YOUR.  TRACKS  FOR 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

while  the  barns  are  full.  Ton  can  then  do  the  tvork  your¬ 
self  without  the  help  .of  a  carpenter,  as  you  require  no 
Bcafiolding.  For  circulars  and  prices  of  the  best  Hay  Con¬ 
veyors,  for  either  straight  or  curved  track,  address 

J.  A.  CROSS,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

MrilllGRAPPLING 

HAY 
FORK 

AND 

CONVEYORS 

r  Track,  Rope  or  Rod 
For  BARNS  or  STACKINO. 
BEST  Combination. 
Used  by  Thousands 
Prices  Reduced. 

.  Send  for  Circular. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


For 


.B.WEEKS 


SYRACirSB 
New  York. 


DEDERICK'S  HAY^  PRESSES 


the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 
best. 


P.  K.  DEOERICK  &  CO.,  Altbany,  N.  Y.-^r 


WHiTMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 

Received  First  Premium  a(  Y.  State  Fair,  18^^.  1881  and 

1882,  and  Grand  Gold  Medal  in  1883.  over  Dederick  and  otliers. 
iThe  only  perfect  Hay  Press  made.  Puts  10  tons  in  car. 
Most  simple  and  durable.  A  bale  every  3  minutes.  Satisfao 
tion  guaranteed.  ■  Three  bales  to  any  other  Press’ two.  Send 
for  Cirfculars.  Also  Horse*Powers,  Uoad  Graders,  Cider  Mills, 
Cr«rn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGRICXILTUilAL  CO.,  St.  Louis.  Mo 


Gardner’s  Kailway  Pitching’  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  etc. 
Tnrs  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
■  U..S.  and  Canada  with  the 
il  .•  greatest  success.  It  has  won 
n  its  ■wa-y  amid  the  greatest 
]  .  competition  of  Forks  and 
■Carriers,  and  Is  without 
doubt  the  beat  hay  and  grain 
unloader  made.  Every  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.'Y.  R.  Gardner  &  Co.,IVesttown,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


F0R!<  READ'Y  TO 
ADIUSI.'IN'  HAi: 


TROWBRIDGE 

if^BROAD-CAST-W 


SEEDSOWER 

THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  lime,  salt,  ashes,  fertili- 
zerB— aud  everything'  requiring'  broadcasting— any 
quantity  per  acre,  better  and  laster  than  by  any  other  , 
method.  Saves  seed  by  sowing  it  perfectly  even. 
Sows  Bingle  or  double  cast,  all  on  either  or  both  sides 
of  wagon.  Not  affected  by  wind,  as  the  seed  is  not 
thrown  up  into  the  air.  Perfectly  sinj])le.  Readily 
attached  to  any  wagon.  Lasts  a  life-hme.  be 
used  wherever  a  wagon  can  be  driven.  T earn  walking 
one  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat.  Crop  one-fourtn 
larger  than  -when  drilled.  Send  stamp  tor  circiUar.s 
gtvmg  terms  and  testimonials.  Mention  this  paper. 

C.  W.  DORR,  Secretary, 
WEmWOINES  M’F’G  l!0.,Pes BIoineB,lovTO 

The  Westinghouse 


HEEBNER’S  PATENT 

Level  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


AMES  PATENT 

CHILLED  CENTENNIAL 

SWIVEL  PLOWS. 


HAT  CONVEYORS. 

CUAS.  SWIFT,  Manufacturer. 

Send  for  Circular. .  MII.J.BROOK,  N.  Y. 


^  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU, 

If  you  run  a  Mow’er  or  Reaper,  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  IlOSS  Sickle  Grinder. 

ItwHlpj^-you  if  you  want  to  handle  a 
reliablo  Sickle  Grinder  aud  one  that  is 
sold  at  reasonable  prices,  to  handle  th.o 
•BOSS.  More  Boss  Sickle  Grinders- are 
sold  every  year  than  all  others  made. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue'.' 
Agents  wanted  for  unoccupied  territory. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,, 

j  WaiikcirnBi,  Ills. 

Manu’f’rs  of  Pumijs,  WiadmillSj  eto. 


THRESHINQ  MACHINES, 
Engines,  Saw-ills  S  Horse  Powers. 

Grain  Threshers,  unequalled  in  capacity  for  sepa¬ 
rating  and  cleaning. 

Coinbliicil  Grain  and  Clover  Threshers,  fully 
equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  a  genuine 
Clover  Iluiler  in  addition. 

Two  Speed  Traction  nnd  Plain  Engines  6,  10, 
and  15  Horse -Power/  positiTely  the  most  desirable^  for 
Lightness,  Economy,  Power  and  Safety.  Boilei'  has  hoiizon- 
tal  tubes,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  of  vertical  boilers.  ‘ 

Horse  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain.  All 
iSlzes.  Send  for  catalogue.  -Address 

THE  WESTIXGIIOUSE  CO., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

HbS  the  Largeet  Track  ‘Wheels.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

No  Rods.Chilled  Bearings 

grand  LEVEL  TREAD 


Union  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
Fremiuin  Farm  lyrist  illill.  Feed  Cnttei^, 
ttgfWrite  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 
T,.  BOYER  &  BRO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 


etc. 

AV 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

SOLE  MAKERS, 

53  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YOEK, 

QUINCY  HAliU,  BOSTON. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 


WANT 

to  send  You  their  “FARMERS’ 
POCKET  COMPANION,”  Free. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

A  HAND  PLOW  ]  P  1?  T 

SULKY  PLOW  ] 

GANG  PLOW]  nWTjY 

SSSIn"'™*’ Tie  BEST. 

WE  MAKE  THEM. 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  to 

DEERE  &  COMPANY, 
Moline,  HI. 


Is  (xTJARANTEEI)  to  be  made  of  first-class  mate¬ 
rial,  nicely  fini.shed,  and  warranted  to  give  per- 
lect  satisfaction.  They  are  made  of 

PATENT  STEELED  METAL 

■Which  is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  chilled  iron, 

ALSO 

NEW  ENGLAND  CULTIVATOR 

(With  and  without  Hilling-Wing's) 

Made  with  strong  iron  frame  that  caiiiiot.'he  injured  by  ex¬ 
posure,  or  liable  to  breakages  in  hard  soils.  Recommended 
to  all  desirous  of  a  good,  strong,  serviceable  implement. 
Send  for  Circular  aud  Price  List. 

Belcher  a  Taylor,  Agricultural  Tool  Go. 

CHICOPEE  FAEES,  MASS. 


THE  NATIONAL 

PLOW 


STEELED 

IVSETAL 


1884.] 
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SAWMILLS. 


MEDICTM, 

HEAVY. 


For  Steam  or  Water  Power.  Also 


POJa'JTABEE, 

TRACTION, 

DETACHEB. 


ENGINES. 

From  6  to  30  Horse  Power. 
Built  by  BUSSEEI.  Sd  CO., 

MASSILLON,  OHIO. 

Catalogue  and  Price  Iiist  Sent  Pree. 

UNIVERSAL 


Pulverizes  everytliing— hard,  soft,  sticky,  and 
22  gummy.  Grain,  Drugs,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano, 
S  Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c.,  &c.  A  wonderful  ma- 
JS  chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &Cj  &c. 
^  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm- 
Q5  ers’  and  Manufacturers’  use— at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

34  Cortlandt  Sti'eet,  New  York. 


S250  WILL  BUY 


Til©  lOeist  I=»oii3r 

SAW  MILL 

Yet  Offered  for  the  Money 

8®” Send  for  Circnlar. 

RICHMOND  MACHINE  WORKS. 

RICHMOND,  INB. 

OXJIi 

No.  7  Feed  Mill. 

THE  Sth  WONDER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Don't  fail  to  get  description  be¬ 
fore  buying.  M^arranted  to  grind 
faster  and  better  than  any  mill  of 
same  price.  The  lightest  draft 
mill.  Has  double  force  feed  and 
Cast  Cast  Steel  Grinders. 
We  also  make  Big,  Little,  and 
New  Giants.  The  only  mill  that 
will  grind  with  husk  on.  Send 
for  prices  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  *fe  CO., 
St.  Louis,  nio. 

farm  Srist  ills 

hm  CORN  SHELLERS. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE, 
Every  Maeliiiie  is  fully  Wa  i  - 
rniitcd.  Price  oi'  Mills,  $15  to  $40. 
Sliellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Sliellcr  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
lilVlNGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittshurgli,  Pa, 


STEVENS’ 

IS  FRENCH  RUHR 


FEED 

Thecheapest  andBEST 
mills  in  the  world.  Prices 
S  80  and  upwards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  cash  discount. 
Send  for  circulars  to, 
A.W.  STEVENS*  SON 
^  (  Al'Bl'RN,  S.  Y. 
w  Ql^Mention  this  paper. 


PORTABLE  yii  I  Q 
CORH  &  FEED 

Corn  &  Cob  Mills,  18  sizes,  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  power.  Warranted  to 
do  as  good  work  as  Buhr  stone,  and  to 
give  satisfaction.  We  guarantee  tliem 
to  do  all  we  claim  for  them.  Will  give  a 
trial  of  ten  days,  and  if  not  as  repre- 
sented.can  be  return  edat  our  expense. 
American  Grinding  Mill  Co,, 
!4li  S.  Canal  St,,  Chicago,  III. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


GRIND  YOyR  01  eOlE, 

Meal.  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 

in  the  85  HAND  MILL  fF.  Wilson’s 
Patent).  100  per  cent,  more  made  in 
keeping  poultry.  Also  Po'wer  Mills  and  Farm  Feed 
Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


©RrCK’^dXlLE 

fFOH  Eiip:Ri)iC 

DES  CRIPT  16n  IiA'D.I?  K;?  SiS?K  I  U/‘PF‘«|ri  ri  n  R,  SoP 


Drain  Tile 

MACHlIiaiS, 

By  Chandler  &  Taylor, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CIDER 

Presses,  G-raters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


PORTER  HaANUF’Q  GO, 


The  New 
Economizer, 
the  only  Agri¬ 
cultural  En¬ 
gine  with  Re¬ 
turn  Flue 
Boiler  In  use. 
Send  for  cir¬ 
cular  to 
Porter  Mfg. 
Co.,  Limited 
Syracuse.N.T. 


:,u 


I"  s 


G.  G.  yOUNG,  Gen.  Agt.,  42  Cortland.  St.,  New  York. 


IRIUHPH  ENGINE. 

Especially  adapted  for  purposes  requir¬ 
ing  light  power.  Wrought  iron  boilers— 
tested,  inspected  and  insured  paya¬ 
ble  to  the  purchaser.  Guaranteed  as 
represented.  Ready  to  run  as  soon  as 
r6C6ivcd. 

3  Horse  Power,  $250.00. 

5  “  “  300.00. 

7  “  “  375.00. 

10  “  ‘  500.00. 

Write  to 

Paige  Mf’g  Co., 

340  and  342  State  Street,  PAINESVILLE,  O. 


Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees 

WITH 

Field’s  Orchard  Force  Pump 

THE  FARMERS’  FRIEND. 

Positively  the  Cheapest  and  the  Best. 
All  Sizes  and  Kinds  of  Iron  Pumps. 
Ton  can  ’  '  ' 

your  p 
logue. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Lockport,  N.  T. 


save  money  by  purchasing 
your  pumps  from  us.  Send  for  Cata- 


W.  S,  B  LU  MT, 

100  Beekmau  Street, 
New  York,  Manuf’rof  the 

“Universal,”  “Lotus,” 

and  “NOISELESS” 

Force  Pumps, 

Mushroom  Strainers, 

Sand  Chambers. 
Deep  Well  Pumps, 

Garden  Engines. 
Orders  received,  and  Pumps  fit¬ 
ted  complete  and  ready  to  he 
put  into  the  deepest  wells. 

Full  supply  of  Hose,  Iron 
Pipe,  and  Brass  Goods. 
Send  for  Circulars. 


New  Premiums 

FOR 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 


To  any  present  subscriber  to  the  Americem  Agri¬ 
culturist,,  -wlio  before  April  SOtli  this  year,  sends  us 
one  new  subscriber,  English  or  German,  at  the  reg¬ 
ular  price,  $1.50  a  year,  we  will  present,  post-paid,, 
any  one  of  the  following  elegant  volumes  : 
Tennyson,  Goethe’s  Faust, 

Hums.  Lucille, 

Owen  Meredith,  Pope, 

Spencer,  Schiller, 

Goldsmith,  Goethe’s  Poems, 

Moore,  Shakespeare, 

Hemans,  Hood, 

Hyron,  Cowper, 

Milton,  Campbell, 

Coleridge,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,.. 

Wordsworth,  Chaucer, 

Scott,  Edgar  A.  Pee 

Mrs.  Hrowning,  Macaulay, 

These  volumes  are  well  printed,  bound  in  cloth,, 
with  the  name  of  the  author  upon  the  back. 

Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  securing  elegant 
standard  works. 

Just  look  at  it  for  a  moment  1  By  spending  a 
comparatively  few  hours  among  your  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  securing  twenty-five  new  subscri¬ 
bers  for  the  American  AgHculturist,  you  can  secure 
for  yourself  twenty-five  handsome  volumes,  or  a 
library  in  itself,  delivered  to  you  post-paid.  If  you 
wish  but  one  volume,  you  have  hut  to  send  one 
new  subscriber  ;  tWo  volumes  two  new  subscribers, 
and  so  on. 


Il 'TIKI-FLY” 

S^SINGLE  WHEEL -HOE, 
CULTIVATOR,  AND  PLOW. 

^This  new  tool  is  an  admirable  gar¬ 
dener’s  assistant,  and  enables  ona 
^  man  to  dothe  workof  five.  Re- 
L  mit  by  postal  note  or  registered 
^  J.etter.^^ww  36  pp.  illustrated 
Wbwdk  iir  V^^Catalogue  free 
S.  L.  ALLEJfc 

Manufacturert 

I  Philadelphia 

Hege’s  Improved  Circular  Saw  Mills 

With  universal  Log  Beam,  g  b 


Price 
only 

$4.50 

If 

(B  ®  I 


Send  for 
CIRCULARS. 

•22' 


liectilinear,  simultaneous  g  U 
Set  works,  and  Double  5  S 
Eccentric  Friction  Feed. 

•Oo 


Manufactured  by  Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  N.  C. 


fl 


DOUBLE 
HORSE 

HAY- 

BEST  Jn_  the  world.  Desenj^tive  _catalogue 


H  A  R  PO  0 

FORIC! 


free.  PENNOCR  MAN  I 

nett  Square,  Chester  C®.,  Pa. 


?’G  CO.,  Ken- 


WIEE  STEETCHEES., 


Don’t  use  an  awkward' 
inconvenient  device 
for  erecting  your 
WIRE  FENCE, 
but  get  one  of  our 


WIRE  STRETCHERS. 

The  most  praotical,  simple,  durable, 
and  eftective  device  ever  invented. 
Pays  the  price  the  first  day  used,  and 
one  man  does  the  work.  Gives  perfect 
satisfaction.  Every  Stretcher  'Warranted.  Please  send 
your  address  for  Circulars  and  Directions  for  'Wire  Fence 
Building  to  H.  H.  HUTCHINS, 

Feiiuville,  Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 
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THE  FERGUSON 


BUREAU  CREAMERY. 

makes  the  most  and  test  butter._^ 

S^TJses  the  least  Ice,  and  sayes  the  most  lahor. 
Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  setters  and  adopted  the 
Bureau.  Highly  endorsed  by  leading  Dairymen. 

DON’T  BUT  ANT  CANS,  PANS  OK  CBEAMEK, 
or  send  your  milk  to  the  factory,  until  you  have  sent  for 
our  large  Illustrated  circulars  and  price  lists. 

_ THE  FERGUSON  M’F’G.  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt- 

K  CREAMERY 

H  ■  H  Has  the  largest  coollnfr 
surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material,  A 
takes  less  labor  In  ™ 
operating  it,  and 

GIVES  THE 
BEST  RESULTS 

las  a  glass  the  whole 
depth  of  can  that  shows 
outside  the  condition 
'of  the  milk  without 
touchingthe  Creamery, 
and  can  see  the  cream- 
line  the  whole  length 
in  drawing  off.  It 
Raises  all  Cream 
between  milkings. 

For  circular  address 


JOHN  S.  GARTER 


Sole  Manufact’r, 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Delaware  Go. 


■  Requires  no  lifting  or 
handling  to  skim  or  clean 
it.  It  Is  the  prince  of  LA¬ 
BOR-SAVING  Cream¬ 
ers.  It  will  last  for  20 
years.  It  is  warranted  to 
do  all  we  claim.  To  one 
man  in  every  town  where 
not  already  introduced  we 
will  make  a  special  private 
offer.  Address, 

DELAWARE  CO.  CREAMER  CO., 
Mention  Am.  Agriculturist.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

SHIPPERS  OF  MILK,  ATTENTION  ! 

IlK  BOrnt 

PATENTED  SIAECn  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  Long  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Go. 

A.  A. 

73  Murray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

Moseley’s  Catoinet  Creamery 

Creamery  A.  Refrigerator 

Rc,  COMBINEDr 

For  ramilfesydairiesyfae* 
i  ories,  the  creani-satherii]i£; 
system;  for  hot  els^  etc* 

Sizes  for  One  Cow  to  Fifty. 

Used  with  or  without  Ice. 

STODDAKD  CHTJKN. 

BESTONTHE 
MARKET. 

IV^ofloats 
or 

dashers 
\  Inside* 

Kine  Sizes  for  dairy  and  factory 
with  or  without  pulley. 

One  at  wholesale  where  we 
have  no  Agent. 

Dog^  Powers,  Butter  Boxes,  Prints,  Ete* 

AKoseley  ^  Stoddas'd  M’f’s  Co, 

Poultney,  Vt. 


INDISPUTABLE  FACTS ! 

Eead,  and  see  how  the  Oelehrated  Butter-makers  of  the  Oountry  are  setting  their  Milk. 

The  Ucho  Farm.Lltchfleld,  Conn.,  whose  butter  has  sold  for  $1.25 per  pound,  uses  the  Cooley  Creamer. 

MR.  BOWDITCH,  Framingham,  Mass.,  whose  butter  now  brings  eighty  cents  per  pound,  uses  the  Cooley 
Creamer. 

ALFRED  RODMAN,  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  whose  butter  now  brings  eighty  cents  per  pound,  uses  the  Cooley 
Creamer. 

HIRAM  SMITH,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  whose  butter  was  awarded  the  Highest  Sweepstakes  of  $250  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Dairy  Fair,  at  New  Tork,  1818,  uses  the  Cooley  Creamer. 

GEORGE  S.  CAMP,  Oswego,  N.  T.,  awarded  the  Ashton  Sweepstakes  of  $125  at  the  same  Fair,  uses  the 
Cooley  Creamer, 

N.  W.  MOKLET,  Baraboo,  Wis.,  who  was  awarded  the  Sweepstakes  at  same  Fair  In  1819,  uses  the  Cooley 
Creamer. 

JOHN  S.  MURKAT,  Delhi,  N.  T.,  whose  butter  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  American  butter  at 
the  Great  Dairy  Exposition  at  Loudon,  England,  uses  the  Cooley  Creamer. 

L.  B.  HALSETS,  Mali  wan,  N.  J.,  whose  batter  sells  for  seventy  cents  per  pound,  sets  his  milk  In  a  Cooley 
Creamer. 

The  pi  emium  for  the  largest  per  cent,  of  yield  in  butter  of  any  factory  or  dairy  in  the  great  dairy  State  of 
Iowa  in  1880,  was  awarded  to  P.  G.  Henderson,  Central  City,  Iowa,  who  set  the  milk  at  his  factory  in 
Cooley  Creamers. 

The  premiums  for  thepreatest  value  o/matiufacturcdprodMct  obtained  from  1,000  pounds  of  milk  at  the  National 
Dairy  Fair  at  Milwaukee,  IVis.,  December,  1882,  was  awarded  to  H.  Smith,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  who  sets  his 
milk  in  the  Cooley  Creamers. 

At  the  same  Fair  the  premium  for  test  butter  made  in  June  was  awarded  to  Cooley  butter. 

At  the  same  Fair  the  premium  for  best  butter  made  in  August  was  also  awarded  to  the  Cooley  butter. 

The  Cooley  Creamer  Is  made  in  four  styles— all  sizes  for  dairy  or  factory  use. 

Send  for  niustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Pat.  Channel  Can  Creamery. 

Used  In  Dairies  now  all  over  tbe  U.  S. 
Makes  more  Butter  than  any  other  process. 
Our  Testimonials  in  circulars  are  vouchers. 
We  furnish  Cliurns,  Butter  Workers,  etc. 
First  order  at  wholesale  where  we  have  no 
agents— Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 
WM.  E.  LINCOLN  CO.,  Warren,  Mass. 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

ALWATS  MAKES  GOOD 

BUTTER. 

Simplest  and  Beat. 


Agents  Wanted. 

BUTTEE  WOEKEE. 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient,  also 
Power  Workers,  Butter  Printers, 
SWppIng  Boxes,  etc. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  H.  REID, 

36  S.  16tb  Street,  Phila.,  Pa, 


mATUS&suppLIES 

nU^CQCFAGTORIES! 

CREAMERIES 

and  dairies. 

tWManufacturing  OUTFITS  a  Specialty. 

Send  for  Uluetrated  Circular  of  Improved  Apiia- 
ratus  for  making  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER. 

JOHNS.CARTERHS 


IIPID” 

Ice  Cream 
Freezers. 

Eleven  sizes.  Intended 
for  first-class  sales.  Send 
for  Descriptive  Circular 
and  Prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 


UNION 

SewiilacMiie; 


Is  the  Best  and 
Handsomest 
Made. 
Agents 


The  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 

o 


Wanted.  ® 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 


UNION  MANUF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


After  three  years  of  practical  trial  and  public  endorse¬ 
ment,  we  offer  to  Dairymen  and  to  the  Trade,  our  HAND 
BUTTER-WORKER,  operating  on  the  principle  of  direct 
and  powerful  pressure,  instead  of  rolling,  grinding,  or  slid¬ 
ing  upon  the  butter. 

We  claim  that  it  is  the  only  Butter-Worker  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly,  quickly  and  easily,  take  out  all  the  buttermilk,  and 
which  does  not  and  cannot  injure  the  grain  of  the  butter. 
It  works  in  the  salt  as  easily  and  ns  well. 


the:v^ 


GET  the  , B  EST 


Five  Sizes  made  for  Family  Dairies.  Eight  sizes  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  We  now  make  both  the  Round  and  Square  form 
of  Factory  Churns.  All  our  goods  are  of  perfect  stock  and 
the  best  workmanship.  They  are  strong,  simple,  efllclent, 
convenient  and  durable.  The  continue  to  be 

THE  STANDARD  CHURNS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  Dealer  In  such  goods  for  a 
“Blanchaud  Bvtteu-Worker,”  or  a  perewine  “Blanch¬ 
ard  Churn,”  and  if  he  has  none  on  hand,  send  postal  for 
Prices  and  Descriptive  Circular  to 

THE  INVENTORS  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTUBEES, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  CONCOBD,  N.  H. 

Established,  1818. 


SedgwickSteelWireFence 


I>  the  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  In  use,  being  s 
Strong Net-WorkWltnont Barbs.  Itwill  tnrndogs,pim, 
sheep,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  riciona  stock, 
without  inj ury  to  either  fenoe  or  stock.  R  is  just  the  fenoa 
for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very 
neat  for  lawns,  parka,  school  lots  and  cemeteries.  Covered. 


.  „  elf 

into  favor.  Tbe  Sedgrwich  Gate*,  made  of  wronght- 
Iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competitton'in  neatness, 
strength  and  durability.  We  also  make  the  best  and 
cheapest  All  Iron.Automatlc  or  Belt-Opening  Ga^  also 
Cheapest  and  Neatest  All  Iron  Fenoe.  Best  Wlro 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  Also  manafae- 
ture  Russell’s  excellent  Wind  Engines  for 
pumping  Water,  or  geared  engines  ^r  grinding 
and  other  light  work.  For  prices  and  particulars  aeS 
hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper. 
SEDGWICK  BROS,  BPrs.,  Rlclimond  Ind. 


TTiVERY  HOUSEWIFE  WANTS  ONE.-THE 

.g.J  Indestructable  Iron  Pad.  No  sticky  irons,  starch  or 
rust.  Sample  15  cents.  Agents  wanted. 

E.  E.  EDGECOMB,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


T>E 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

THE  GREATEST  DAIRY  IIVVEWTIOW. 


Extracts  the  cream  from  milk,  fresh  from  the  cow.  Does 
away  with  setting,  holding  and  use  of  ice.  Gives  ten  per 
cent,  more  and  better  butter.  Leaves  the  milk  sweet.  In 
use  in  the  best  Dairies  and  Creameries  In  the  United  States. 
Capacity  70  gallons  per  hour.  Never  wears  out.  Saves  its 
cost  every  year  per  each  twenty-five  cows.  Address, 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 
33  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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AN 

UNSEEN 

WORLD 

Bevealed  to  Every  Eye. 

The  unaided  eje  sees  but  very  little  of  the  uni- 
"Verse.  The  telescope  brings  to  our  knowledge  vast 
aumbers  of  worlds  of  the  existence  of  which  we 


Mg.  1.— mCBOSOOPE  CLOSED. 


ehould  have  had  no  conception,  without  its  aid. 
There  is  also  all  around  us  a  world  invisible  to  our 
natural  eyes ;  and  only  by  using  the  Microscope 
‘Can  we  see  and  study  its  wonderful  inhabitants. 
By  this  we  find  that  there  are  myriads  of  things 
hidden  from  us  by  their  minuteness — indeed  thou¬ 
sands,  if  not  millions,  for  every  one  that  is  visible. 

We  find  that  there  are  animal  forms  that  move, 
feed,  multiply,  and  apparently  enjoy  themselves, 
yet  so  small  that  millions  of  them  gathered  in  a 
;8pace  as  large  as  a  silver  dollar,  would  each  have 
4d)undant  room  to  sport  and  play  I 


Not  only  are  there  minute  forms  of  animal  life, 
tot  there  are  innumerable  plants  so  small  that  no 


Fig.  2. — MICROSCOPE  READY  EOR  USE. 


‘One  is  aware  of  their  existence  until  it  is  revealed 
hythe  Microscope.  These  Little  Things  are  not 
•only  Interesting,  but  to  see  and  know  them  is  of 


Qreat  Importance  to  Us. 

The  greatest  harm  to  our  Crops,  our  Animals, 
our  Fruits,  our  Flowers,  even  to  our  Bodies,  is 
found  to  be  due  to  Uvi?ig  things,  both  vegetable 
and  animal,  so  small  that  they  have  until  recently 
escaped  our  knowledge. 

I>o  Yon  Want  to  See  some  of  these 
small  but  wonderfully  interesting  things  ?  We  are 
now  prepared  to  help  every  reader  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  to  some  conception  of  them,  to  help 
look  a  little  way  down  into  this  unseen  world. 

Tlie  American  Agriculturist 
Compound  Microscope. 

This  was  specially  devised  for  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculiurisi.  [See  the  March  American 
Agricidlurist,  pages  142  and  143,  for  full  description 
of  this  wonderful  Microscope,  made  expressly  for 
us.]  This  instrument  will  enable  one  to  examine, 
and  to  see  very  distinctly  and  clearly,  a  vast 
multitude  of  interesting  things,  each  one  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  smaller  than  the  tiniest  thing  that  you 
can  see  with  the  unassisted  eyes.  This  instru¬ 
ment,  as  you  will  learn  from  the  description,  is 
accessible  to  all  our  readers,  either  without  cost, 
or  at  a  cost  far  below  anything  like  it  was  ever 
before  offered — at  a  cost  so  small  that  if  you 
knew  how  valuable  it  is,  you  would  spare  no 
sacrifice  or  effort  to  get  it  immediately. 

Not  a  Family,  not  a  Xeaclier,  not  a 
School,  in  all  the  land,  should  be  without  one. 
It  would  be  of  more  interest  to  all,  and  to  most 
people  more  useful,  than  anything  else  they  could 
buy  for  many  times  the  cost. 

How  Supplied. 

This  Simple  Microscope  is  more  valuable  in  the 
quality  of  its  lenses,  its  arrangements,  etc.,  than 
any  thing  we  have  ever  seen  offered  for  several 
dollars.  Probably  its  equal  can  nowhere  else  be 
had  under  four  or  five  dollars.  But  it  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  us  and  sent  delivered  free  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Territories  for  two  dollars, 
and  delivered  free  to  any  actual  subscriber  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  toTlidAfioT  One  Hollnr 
nnd  twenty-five  cents. 

Further. — We  will  present  one,  delivered  free, 
and  send  the  American  Agriculturist  to  a  new  sub¬ 
scriber,  post-paid,  during  all  of  1884,  for  two  dollars. 

Further. — We  will  present  this  Microscope  to 
any  present  subscriber,  and  deliver  it  free 
to  him,  who  will  send  us  two  new  subscribers 
to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  one  year,  at  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  each. 

Xnhe  Notice  AUU  ^uhscribers. 

Any  person  already  a  subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  can  have  one  of  the  above  Micro¬ 
scopes  delivered  free  to  him  for  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents. 

First  Come,  First  Served. 

The  manufacturers  who  are  making  these  beauti¬ 
ful  American  Agriculturist  Microscopes  expressly 
for  us,  are  striving  to  bring  them  as  near  perfec¬ 
tion  as  possible.  If  some  little  delay  consequently 
occurs,  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  those  who  are 
sending  for  the  instruments,  since  they  will  be  all 
the  better  for  the  longer  time  employed  in  perfect¬ 
ing  them.  We  are  however  entering  the  names  of 
the  applicants  for  the  Microscopes  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received,  and  the  Microscopes  will 
be  delivered  in  this  order. 

As  above  stated,  the  March  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  gives  very  full  detailed  descriptions  of  both 
the  Simple  and  Compound  American  Agriculturist 
Microscopes,  made  expressly  for  us. 


Catalogues  Acknowledged. 


Dealers,  more  than  ever  before,  add  new  departments 
to  their  business  and  make  it  difficult  to  classify  their 
catalogues.  Thus  seedsmen  include  in  their  lists  the 
ordinary  bedding  plants  and  small  fruits,  while  nursery¬ 
men  generally  supply  florist’s  stock.  We,  as  heretofore, 
enter  the  catalogues  under  what  appears  to  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  department,  and  note  the  others: 

SEEDSMEN. 

C.  E.  Axlen,  Brattleboro,  Vt.— Small  fruits,  seeds,  and 
greenhouse  and  bedding  plants. 

Alnbbb  Brothers,  Eockford,  Ill. — A  new  name,  but 
the  firm  issues  a  full  and  attractive  catalogue. 

Hugo  Beyer,  New  London,  Iowa.— An  interesting 
catalogue  with  numerous  novelties. 

Bowman  &  Breckbill,  Forgy,  Ohio. — Fruits’ and  or, 
namental  trees,  roses,  etc. 

H.  L.  Broughton,  Marblehead,  Maas. — Price-list  of 
small  fruits. 

J.  A.  Buel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. — Besides  seeds 
with  very  full  descriptions,  ofibr  bedding  and  other 
plants,  implements,  etc. 

J.  G.  Burrows,  Fishkill  Village,  N.  T. — Grape  vines, 
small  fruits,  Atlantic  strawberry,  etc. 

Thos.  a.  Cox  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Besides  the 
usual  stock  many  tree,  shrub  and  flower  seeds  of  natives 
of  the  coast. 

C.  W.  Dorr  &  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — Issued  as  a 
seed  list,  but  largely  devoted  to  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  etc.  Also  implements  and  farm  seeds. 

Edward  Gillitt,  Southwick,  Mass. — List  of  North 
American  perennial  plants,  orchids,  rare  ferns,  etc. 

Thos.  G.  Harrold,  Kingston,  Mfl.— Bedding  and 
greoihouse  shrubs,  etc.,  %vith  new  and  beautiful  sorts. 

A.  D.  Huson,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.— Besides  vegeta¬ 
bles  is  very  full  in  seeds  of  wheat  and  other  farm  crops. 

Wm.  B.  Jones  &  Sons,  Birdsville  Seed  Farms,  Hern¬ 
don.  Ga. — Glad  to  know  that  seed-growing  is  followed  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  catalogue  includes  many  farm 
and  garden  seeds  peculiar  to  a  warm  climate. 

Fred.  N.  Lang,  Barahoo,  Wis.— Besides  the  useful  va¬ 
rieties,  a  number  of  specialties  of  his  own. 

Michel  Plant  &  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— As  ample 
and  as  full  as  usual,  not  only  with  seeds,  hut  plants  and 
florist’s  supplies. 

C.  F.  Miller,  Dnndas,  Minn. — A  special  circular  re¬ 
lating  to  Northern  cane  seed. 

J.  A.  Moody,  Youngstown,  Ohio.— Compact,  compre¬ 
hensive,  useful. 

John  E.  &A.  Murdoch,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Seeds,  green¬ 
house  and  stove  plants,  fruit  and  other  trees,  in  fact 
nearly  everything  that  grows  and  tools  to  do  the  work 

Page  &  Kelsey,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — Greenhouse  and 
other  plants,  fruit  and  other  trees  as  well  as  seeds. 

Parker,  Gannett  &  Wood,  Boston,  Mass. — Includes 
greenhouse  and  other  plants,  fruit  trees  and  shrubs, 
many  implements,  etc. 

Pearce,  Weld  &  Co..  London, Ont.— Besides  thensnal 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  very  full  in  those  of  the  farm. 

A.  D.  Perry  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Very  full,  plain 
and  business-like. 

Eobt.  C.  Ebbves,  185-187  Water  St.,  New  York — A 
large  catalogue,  and  about  equally  divided  between  seeds 
and  implements. 

E.  P.  Eob,  Cornwa!I-on-the-Hudson. — Small  fruits  and 
grape-vines  in  abundance. 

J.  B.  Eoot  &  Co.,  Eockford,  III. — The  business  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  late  Mr.  Eoot  is  kept  up  to  its  former  high 
standard  by  Mrs.  Eoot. 

ScHLEGEL  &  PoTTLER,  26  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
— Very  bright  and  fresh  looking,  with  a  long  list  of  novel¬ 
ties  and  specialties. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Eochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago 
Ill.— A  list  for  the  trade  only. 

Wm.  W.  Sterling,  Cutchogue,  N.  Y.— Selected  seed 
corn  and  other  seeds. 

L.  Templin  &  Sons. — Ornamental  shrubs,  vines,  bulbs, 
and  flower  seeds. 

E.  T.  Thompson,  Muscatine,  Iowa. — Neat,  compact 
and  sensible.  Also  poultry.  . 

Thorburn  &  Titus,  No.  158  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. — 
Crowded  full  in  every  department  with  the  newest  and 
best. 

Isaac  P.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa.— Contains  the 
novelties  besides  the  usual  sorts,  and  condenses  much 
useful  instruction  withal. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  Ill.— Acorn  and  potato  man¬ 
ual,  with  choice  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

W.  E.  Weld,  Ingleside,  N.  Y.  -  Descriptive  price-list  of 
seed  potatoes. 

Woods,  Beach  &  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. — A  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  of  roses,  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants. 

NUESEEYMEN. 

Edwin  Allen,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — General  stock 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

Irving  Allen,  Springfield,  Mass.— Very  full  in  small 
fruits,  including  the  newest. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.— Trees  and 
small  fruits  with  ornamental  stock. 

Garret  H.  Banta,  Eiverdale,  Bergen  Co..  N.  J. — A 
general  collection  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
small  fruits. 

Wm.  P.  Bassett,  Hammonton,  N.  J. — Small  fruits 
with  novelties  and  specialties  in  tree  fruits. 

Francis  C.  Biddle,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa.— Specially  de¬ 
voted  to  small  fruits  with  some  others. 

J osEPH  E.  Bonsall,  Salem,  0. — Greenhouse  plants,  etc. 
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JoBTsr  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. — As  usual  sends 
an  aluindantly  illustrated  catalogue,  with  all  the  desir¬ 
able  new  tilings. 

Dingee  &  CoNARn  Co.,  IVest  Grove,  Pa.— A  guide  to 
rose  culture,  very  lull  and  richly  illustrated. 

N.  K.  Eaton,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. — A  select  list  of 
small  fruiis. 

Frank  Finch,  Clyde,  N.  Y.— A  large  broadside  list, 
presenting  small  fruits,  and  vegetable  and  farm  seeds. 

Frank  Ford  &  Son,  Ravenna,  O. — A  catalogue  of 
small  fruits  and  seeds.  Illustrated. 

Hale  Brothers,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn  — A  full 
list  of  smali  fruits  with  several  new  kinds. 

W.  N.  Hohghtaling,  Seymour,  Conn.— Issues  a  spe¬ 
cial  circular  to  describe  his  new  strawberry,  Connecticut 
Queen. 

Jackson  &  Perkins.  Newark.  N.  T. — A  special  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Ohio  Black  Raspberry. 

George  S.  Josseltn,  Fredonia.  N.  T. — A  large  list 
of  grapes.  The  Fay’s  Prolific  Currant  handsomely  figur¬ 
ed  and  advocated. 

C.  P.  Lines,  New  Haven,  Conn.— In  a  supplementary 
catalogue  figures  several  recent  grapes  and  other  fniits. 

William  fl.  Moon,  Moriisville,  Pa. — General  nursery 
stock ;  very  full  and  abreast  of  the  times. 

John  Perkins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.— Both  orchard  and 
small  fruits,  with  all  the  new  kinds. 

E.  H.  Ricker  &  Co.,  West  Elgin,  Ill.— Manage  to 
crowd  a  great  deal  in  a  small  catalogue. 

E.  Y.  Teas,  Dunreith,  Henry  Co.,  Ind. — Very  full  in 
all  departments  and  abundantly  illustrated. 

T.  Walker  &  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. — The  usual 
fruits  and  many  flowers. 

D.  C.  WiLDEY,  Albany,  N.  Y.— Announces  the  new 
fruits,  devoting  a  separate  manifesto  to  each. 

STOCK,  IMPLEMENTS  AND  FERTILIZERS. 

Bowkbr  Fertilizing  Co,,  New  York  and  Boston. — 
Stockbridge’s  Manures,  and  Bowker’s  hill  and  drill 
phosphates,  with  potash. 

R.  B.  Chaepin  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. — A  real  estate 
journal,  with  600  farms  and  mills  for  sale. 

Cheney  Anvil  &  Vise  Co.,,  Detroit,  Mich.— Im¬ 
proved  anvils  and  vises. 

Childs  &  Jones,  Utica,  N.  Y.— Cheese  factory,  cream¬ 
ery  and  dairy  supplies. 

Clipper  Machine  Works.  Keene,  N.  H. — Mowers, 
reapers,  and  other  fariri  implements. 

C-SpRiNG  Cart  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind. — Illustrated  sheet 
of  C-spring  carts. 

H.  P.  Deuscuer,  Hamilton,  Ohio. — A  descriptive  list 
of  farm  implements. 

A.  A.  &  L.  H.  Halladat,  Bellows’  Falls,  Vt.— Pure 
Langshau  fowls  with  prices. 

Frank  Knowles,  Little  Hocking,  Ohio.— Pure-bred 
poultry,  and  eggs  for  sittings. 

Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Co„  Chicopee  Palls,  Mass. 
— A  neat  catalogue  and  price-list. 

Mathews  &  Small,  No.  21  S.  Market  St.,  Boston. — 
Garden  seed  drills,  hand  cultivators,  etc. 

Maywood  Co.,  Maywood.  Ill. — Manufacturers  of  Chi¬ 
cago  screw-pulverizer  and  scraper. 

Metropolitan  Agricultural  Works,  No.  70  Cort- 
landt  St.,  N.  Y.— Large,  fully  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price-list  of  farm  and  garden  implements,  and  fertilizers. 

E.  C.  Newton,  Batavia,  HI. — An  improved  animai  tie. 

L.  Pennock  &  Sons  Co.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.— A 

fully  illustrated  catalogue  of  scrapers  and  other  road 
machinery. 

E.  Roth  &  Bro.,  New  Oxford,  Pa. — Saw  file  guides. 

Russell  &  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio. — A  fine  list  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  and  a  brilliant  cover  to  the  large 
illustrated  catalogue. 

St.  Lawrence  Manupacturing  Co.,  Gouvernenr, 
N.  Y. — The  Corbin  Disc-harrow. 

Maurice  H.  Strong,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. — The  “per¬ 
fect  hatcher  ’’  and  “Pacific  Queen  ’’ artificial  mother. 

J.  J.  Stter,  Concordville,  Pa.— Wyandotte  and 
Brown  Leghorn  fowls. 

Turner  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 
Improved  harvester  trucks,  and  binder  covers. 


Two  Excellesit  Cakes.— The  two 

cakes  here  described,  eaten  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  were 
BO  excellent  that  ive  asked  the  specifications  for  the 
American  Agi'icnllurist ;  1st.  For  a  large  logf,  rub  to  a 
cream  one  coffee  cupful  of  butter  with  two  and  one-half- 
cups  of  sugar ;  then  stir  well  with  it  one  cup  sweet  milk, 
four  and  one-half  cups  flour,  and  flavoring  to  taste.  Just 
before  baking  mix  thoroughly  with  the  above  one  cup  of 
finely  grated  cocoanut,  the  whites  of  seven  eggs  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth,  and  three  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder. 
After  baking,  frost  with  the  well-beaten  white  of  one 
egg  and  sprinkle  uniformly  over  it  a  cupful  of  finely  grat¬ 
ed  cocoanut.  By  using  about  half  a  cup  more  of  flour, 
the  above  may  be  baked  as  a  layer  cake,  requiring,  of 
course,  more  icing. — 2d.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the  above 
seven  eggs  thoroughly,  add  one-half  cup  butter  previous¬ 
ly  rubbed  to  a  cream  with  two  cups  sugar,  two-thirds  cup 
milk,  three  cups  flour,  three  teaspooiifiils  baking  powder, 
and  flavoring  desired.  When  well  mixed,  take  two-fifths 
of  it  and  stir  into  it  two  or  three  tablespooiifuls  of  choco¬ 
late  previously  well  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  ivater.  Bake 
in  two  layers,  and  place  between  three  layers  baked  from 
the  other  three-fifths.  F-rost  with  an  icing  made  of  one 
whole  egg,  a  tablespoonful  of  chocolate,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  and  a  little  water. 


Profitable 

Empioyment 

FOR 

Men  and  Women,  Boys 
and  Girls, 

during 

SPEING  AND  SUMMED  MONTHS. 

You  can  secure  valuable  Premiums  which  sell  for 
cash,  or  make  several  dollars  daily,  by  canvassing 
for  the  American  Agncvlturist.  Everybody  knows 
the  paper.  It  is  not  like  canvassing  for  some  new 
and  unknown  journal.  Nearly  every  farmer  in  the 
United  States  has  at  one  time  or  another  taken  the 
American  Agriculturist  or  seen  it  in  the  family. 
Thousands  of  our  present  subscribers  write,  send¬ 
ing  their  subscription  money,  and  saying  that  their 
father  took  the  paper  before  them.  You  can  easi¬ 
ly  persuade  those  who  used  to  take  the  paper  to 
take  it  again,  and  readily  influence  persons  whose 
fathers  have  been  subscribers  to  subscribe  them¬ 
selves. 

We  offer  unusual  inducements  to 
canvassers  from  March  25th  to  June 
25th,  inducements  such  as  were  never 
before  given  to  canvassers,  and  ive 
want  a  man,  a  woman,  a  hoy  or  a  girl, 
in  every  village  in  the  land,  to  work  for 
ns  during  the  coming  three  months. 
Write  immediately  to  ns  for  special  and 
confidential  particulars. 

We  will  mail  you  a  full  reply  the  same  day  your 
letter  is  received.  Write  on  paper  and  not  on  a 
postal,  directing  the  envelope  to 

Canvassing  lOupnrtment, 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 

■  wO  - 

Subscriptions  can  Begin  any 

Time. 

Every  copy  of  the  American  Agriculturist  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  Yon  can  therefore  have  your  sub¬ 
scriptions  begin  with  April,  instead  of  January,  or 
with  any  other  month  the  Subscriber  may  desire. 


The  Largest  Stump 

IN  THE 

The  Chamberlin  Screw 
fifteen  years  test,  lias 
over  all  others  by  its 
strength  and  du- 
with  ease  and 
ine  all  classes  of 
All  sizes  con- 
For  reduced 
dress, 


Machine  Works 

wo  RED. 

stump  Machine,  after 
proved  its  superiority- 
great  exhibition  of 
rability,  combined 
cheapness  in  pull- 
of  Stumps, 
stantly  on  hand, 
prices,  etc.,  ad- 


CHAMBER EIN  M’F’G  CO.,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  U.S.  A. 


CEEECTED  white  RUSSIAN  OATS.-Clean 

lO  seed  and  guaranteed  Pure.  SOcts.  peck :  .-61. 25  bu. :  30 
cts  per  pound  by  mail.  Also,  EARLY  ELICTRIC  POl’A- 
TOES,  earlier  than  Early  Rose,  of  the  largest  size  and  best 
quality.  Most  prolific  variety,  and  keep  well.  $3  bu.:  $1 
per  peck  ;  3  lbs.  by  mail  SI.  Address, 

HENrY  KLEINhAns,  Blooming  Grove,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


lake  nurseries, 

FRUITS! 

aPRIt'ES  LOW.  STOCK  PURE.  qUALITY  GUARANTEED.! 
InJFW  PATAI  nfilIC  Colored  Plate,! 

■  IlLVi  OH  I  MlUUUC  Calendar  for  1884,  &c.,  sent  FREE.I 
§(Estab.  i855)  _II;^^Nj>ERSOy»1Q'nion  Springg,N.Y»r 


BARNES’ 


f  Foot  and  SteamPowef 

I  Machinery.  Complete  outfits 
^Sfor  Actual  Work-shop  Busi- 
ness.  Lathes  for  Wood  or 
Metal.  Circular  Saws,  Scroll 
|Saws,  Formers,  Mortisers.Te- 
etc.,  etc.  Machines  on 

trial  ifdesired.  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free. 

PC  JOHN  BARNE^^, 

DO  Rnoy  St.  m. 


The  Premium  Dictionary 

is  still  presented  to  every  one  who  sends  us  a  new 
subscription  (at  81.60). 

CHEAP  &UNS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 
GREAT  WESTERIL^j^^UM  WORKS, 

Write  fop  Large  Illaitrated  Catalogac.  Z  EH 

Eiflefl.Shot  Guns,  Revolvers, sent  c.  o.  d.  for  examinatoon. 
Address  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Itiu  l/UkJX  VifiJlUJli  X  iBkJl  BJiillilU  • 


SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING 
STAHOHIOH ! 


SWING 


The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou, 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured, 
by  C.  D.  BROOKS,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Iron  Fence  Company 

is  fencing  farms,  ranches  and  railroads  with  the  latest,  best 
andcheapestfencenowinu.se.  AH  iron.  Any  kind  of  wire 
can  be  used.  This  fence  received  the  highest  certificate  of 
merit  at  New  fork  State  Fair,  1883.  Live  and  responsible 
agents  wanted  in  every  county  in  the  United  States.  For 
circulars  send  to  oflice  of  NATIONAL  IRON  FENCE  COM¬ 
PANY,  22  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


ED  AND  TESTED  SEED  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES 

m  eoRN 

,  THE  IMPROTEI)  LEAMING  is  the  EARLIEST 
yellow  l>cnt  ill  cultivation.  Ears  LARGE  and  hand¬ 
some^  deep  grain  of  dark  orange  color,  small  red  cob ;  stalks  of 
medium  height,  producing  two  good  ears,  husks  and  shells  easily;  adapted 


toall  kinds  of  soil.  1U6  biishela  shelled  corn  have  been  grown  to  the  acre.  It  far  surpasses  all  other  varieties  in 
earliness,  product  I  von  css.  and  {inequality*  See  our  Catalogue  for  testimonials,  etc.  Postpaid  by  mail :  packet,  10c*y 
tt).  50c..  three  lbs.  $1.00.  By  freight  or  express:  peck  00c.,  bushel  $S. ?5,  bag  (two  bushels)  $5,  ten  bushels $22.60. 

nnfi  SEAEITVI  'File  largest  ffralu  and  handsomest  of  all  yellow  corn.  Ears  of  re- 

Dubvw  i!  markable  size  and  perfect  shape,  well  filled  Out ;  grows  to  height  of  8  to  1 0  ft., 


1  $2.75,  bag  (2  bushels)  $5.  Yellow  Canada,  liural  llcavy  Rent,  White  Flint,  Rlunt*s  Prolihe.  Mammoth 
Ensilage,  &c.,  at  low  prices.  QT/^ORDER  jVOW  and  get  our  new  and  ^  G.\S}I  PRIZES  for 

I  Complete  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  in  which  we  offer  J&OOOa  UUl884.  Mailed  FREE. 

JQHMSOM  &  STOiCES,  Seedsmen  >  milLAbELPHT.i^'pL 
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_  ^  ^  Onr  eatalogue,  deacrlblng  the  best  Old 

D  fj  ^  r  ^  and  New  Roses,  is  now  ready.  It  is  a 
•  *  ^  w  N.#  •  carefully  compiled,  systematized  index 
—the  only  catalogue  in-whlch  a  yarlety  can  be  found  at  a 
glance.  Free  toall  applleants. 

BLXWANGER  &  BARRT, 

Rochester!  N.  Y# 


Established  1835. 

SEST  GABDEN 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 

CataloKDes  Free. 

J.  BOEGIANO  &  SON. _ Baltimobe,  Mp. 

EARET  HARTEST  POTA.TO.-The  strongest 

CTOWinK.  most  productlye  and  best  very  early  yarlety. 
Headquarters  Stock,  1  lb.  50c.,  3  lbs,  $1  by  mall.  Write  for 

tvmIaaci  rxn  la vxvAW /y IIO n f  1  ^ I AQ  Ht-Vt AT*  VaPl Atl AS  ftlsA 


.RroDiTBiniiD 


0^ 

108  Pagres,  It  teaches  you  how  to 

rear  them  to  take  care  for  them,  to 
feed,  to  have  them  lay  egfgs  in  cold  weather,  to 
prevent  and  treat  all  diseases  of  old  or  young,  to  be 
a  “  saccesaful  ”  poultryman .  Only  250.  in  stamps. 

A  Fifty apagre  booR  FREE  FOR  ALL  with  it. 

k.  M.  LANG,  Cove  Dale  Farm,  Concerd,  Ky. 

200  EENTUCET  MULES, 

all  sizes,  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale  low  by 
E.  B.  BISHOP’S  SONS. 

630  Grand  St.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J." 

IZE  PEKIN  DUCKS.-EGGS  83  PER  11  t 
■  per  38.  Send  for  Circular. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

PRIZE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  iu7ar/°" 

_ A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

to  buy  a  new  HARNESS  ?  If 
so,  Jirst  send  to  KING  <&: 
new  Ulustrated  Catalogue. 


R.  U.  GOING 

CO.,  Owego,  N.  T.,  for 


'VV'  A  NTE0.-A  good  man  everywhere  to  handle  the  most 
VT  successful  washing  machine  in  the  market.  A  good 
chance  for  carpenters.  You  can  put  up  your  own  machines. 
Address,  with  stamp  for  circulars, 

MICllIGAN  WASHER  CO.,  St.  Clair.  Mich. 

“THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST." 

?n*3ENGINES:S 

(For  all  sections  and  purposes.  Write  for  FREE  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Aultmah  &  Taylor  Co.,Mansfleld,Ohlo. 


CRAZY 

PATCH 

WORK 


How  to  Make  It;  how  to  obtain 
the  silk  for  it.  We  send  Ten  samples 
of  elegant  silk,  all  different  and  cut  so 
as  to  make  one  10-lnoh  block  of  Crazy 
Patchwork,  for  25  cts. ;  12-inch  block, 
35  cts. ;  with  diagram  showing  how  It 
is  put  together. 

We  send  20  perforated  patterns, 
working  size,  of  birds,  butterflies, 
bugs,  beetles,  bees,  spiders  and  webs, 
reptiles,  Greenaway  figures,  etc.,  etc.,  and  10  sprays 
of  flowers  of  various  kinds,  all  for  60  cts.,  with  powder 
and  distributing  pad  for  transferring,  to  ornament  the 
silk.  These  patterns  can  be  instantly  transferred  to  any 
material,  and  can  be  used  a  hundred  times  over. 

Our  book,  “How  to  Make  Home  Beautiful," 
instructions  for  making  a  variety  of  patcliwork, 
with  diagrams  and  illustrations  of  many  fancy  stitches 
for  joining  and  ornamenting  the  silk.  Also,  has  illus- 
traUons  of  all  the  Kensington  and  Arasene  stitches, 
with  instructions  for  doing  this  kind  of  embroidery  and 
for  making  many  beautiful  and  useful  articles.  It  also 
contains  a  descriptive  and  illustrated  list  of  nearly  1,000 
patterns  for  various  kinds  of  embroidery.  Price,  15  cts. 
All  the  above,  with  ten  varieties  of  silk  for  10-lnch  block, 
Scents;  with  silk  for  12-lnch  block.  $1.00.  with  silk  for 
both  blocks  f  1.25.  all  post-paid.  Silks  in  $1.,  $2.  and  55. 
packages.  J.  L.  PATTEN,  47  Barclay  St.  New  York. 


STANDARD  RURAL  BOOKS. 

P’abllshed  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
731  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  hooks  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.  ..  .52  50 

Bailey’s  The  Book  of  Ensilage .  1  00 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  New  and  Revised  Edition .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  (M 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Curtiss  on  Wheat  Culture .  50 

Farm  Conveniences .  1  50 

Farming  for  Profit . 3  75 

Fltz’s  Sweet  Potato  Culture . Paper.  40 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  . .  80 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squas  hes. .  80 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan’s  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  1  00 

Harris’  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old .  1  25 

Harris'  Talks  on  Manures.  New  and  Revised  Edition. .  1  75 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  New  and  Revised  Edition .  80 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

heland’s  Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  &  Out-Doore.  New  Ed.  1  50 
Nichols’  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 


Oemler’s  Truck-Farming  at  the  South .  1  50 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . ..paper.,  SOo.s  cloth. .  60 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  9  vols..  each .  1  50 

Riley's  Potato  Pests . paper,50  cts.  j  cloth..  75 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  In  my  Garden .  1  50 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Silos  and  Ensilage .  50 

Starr’s  Farm  Echoes . .  1  00 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Eaoagh .  1  00 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm .  1  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cnitlvatsrs.  25 

Todd's  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols. .  . . 4  50 

Warlng’s  Book  of  the  Farm . 2  00 

Warington’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm .  1  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South..  .  2  00 

Fruit*  aud  FIew«r*. 

American  Rose  Culturist . SO 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . .  1  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Chorltou's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Frnlt  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  3  00 
Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers.... pa.,  *0c.;clo.  1  00 

Fern  Book  for  Everybody .  *0 

Flowers  aud  the  Flower  Garden ;  boards .  50 

Faller's  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Straw  berry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Edition .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture.  New  and  revised  edition .  1  50 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden . . . .  75 

Henderson’s  Hand  Book  of  Plants .  8  00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar'dEd.j  1  50 
Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing  &  Wine  Making..  1  50 

Johnson's  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1  00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vlae .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevlew .  1  23 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden  ;  boards .  50 

Parsons  on  the  Bose .  1  50 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

(luinu’8  Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  New  and  BevisedEd.  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden..  . . .  1  00 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours . 1  50 

Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits .  5  00 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  00 

Vick’s  Flower  aud  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  5Uc.:  clo.  I  00 
White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

Horse*. 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Horse  Doctor.  Ivo. . .  7  50 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols . 25  00 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2  50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  13  mo .  1  50 

Dellsser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards,  75c. ;  cloth..  1  00 

Durant’s  Horseback  Riding  from  Medical  Point  of  View.  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book.  . . . . . .  1  25 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopsedla .  3  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses .  75 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Flower’s  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins .  50 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary.  ..  .  2  00 

Helm’s  American  Roadsters .  5  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . .  1  75 

Horses  and  Hounds . 80 

Horse  Owner’s  and  Stableman’s  Companion .  1  50 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  OO 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

btewart’s  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book . 3  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  In  Stable  &  Field.Eng.Ed.8Yo.  3  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  In  Stable&Field,  Ara.Ed.l2mo.  2  00 

The  Horse,  How  to  Buy  and  Sell .  1  TO 

The  Horse :  Its  Varieties  and  Management  j  boards. ...  75 

The  Saddle-Horse .  1  TO 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.l . 10  TO 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  'Vols.  1  &  2 _ 20  00 

Woodru9'’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America  .  2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  1  75 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horae .  1  50 

Cattle,  Slieep,  and  Swine. 

Alleo’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.l  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Arraatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Cattle  Doctor.  8vo. . .  7  50 
Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry.  New  and  Revised  Edit’n.  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo»  cloth .  2  50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  1  00 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Keeping  One  Cow .  1  00 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  I  50 
Cattle:  The  Varieties,  Breeding  and  Management...  75 

Clok’a  Diseases  of  Sheep .  1  25 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  ItSmo . 1  50 

Fleming's  Veterinary  Obstetrics . . . 6  TO 

Hayes’  Angora  Goat .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry. . .  1  75 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  TO 

Miles’  Stock  Breeding .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Joslah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  ()0 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . 2  TO 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 1  50 

Reasor  on  the  Hog .  1  50 

Sidney  on  the  Pig .  50 

The  Sheep :  Its  'Varieties  and  Management ;  boards. . . .  75 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Warlng’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle...  . . . .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog . 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  oO 

Poultry, 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Corbett’s  Poultry  Yard  and  Market . Paper.  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry -Breeding .  .  1  25 

Gray’s  The  Game  Fowl .  1  50 

Halsted’s  Artificial  Incubation  and  Incubators.,  .paper.  75 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  i  50 

Miner’s  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Poultry  ;  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  etc ;  boards .  50 

Renwlck’s  Thermostatic  Incubator.. .paper,  36c. ;  cloth  56 

Standard  of  Excellence  In  Poultry .  I  TO 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  clotli  75 

Tegetmeler’s  Poultry  Book .  9  TO 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Ulus.  Book  of  Poultry.  CL  12.50;  Half  Morocco ,17  50 


Wright’s  Practical  Pigeon  Keeper .  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  OO 

Architecture  aud  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets .  1  bo 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barn  Plans  and  Out-BulIdlngs .  1  tSO 

Blcknell's  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture .  4  00 

Bickuell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture.  6  #0 

Blcknell’s  Modern  Architectural  Designs  and  Dstalls.  .10  00 

Blcknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  2  50 

Blcknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture . 2  50 

Blcknell's  Stables,-  Out-buUdings,  Fences,  etc .  2  50 

Blcknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  2  60 

Blcknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Barns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  TO 

Burns’ Dlustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  TO 

Burns’  Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  TO 

Cameron’s  Plasterer’s  Manual .  75 

Camp’s  How  Can  I  Learn  Arehltecture . .  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Groff ’ll  Progressive  American  Arenltecture .  6  00 

C!ummlngs’ Archltec  tural  Details .  6  TO 

Downln^a  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  60 

Eyeleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  TO 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church  Building .  1  TO 

Gould’s  American  Btalr-Bullder's  Guide . 3  TO 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Bulldlngs  and  Fences . 4  TO 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hulme’s  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments .  1  60 

Hussey’s  Home  Building . . . 2  60 

Hussey’s  National  Cottle  Architecture.  .  4  TO 

Interiors  and  Interior  Details .  7  50 

Jacques’ Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Bam-Yarcl.  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  00 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  TO 

Leucbar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Modern  House  Painting .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  TO 

Monckton’s  National  Stalr-Bullder .  6  TO 

Palllser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  8  00 

Palllsei  ’s  Model  Homes .  1  00 

Palllser’s  Useful  Details . 2  00 

Phlnn’s  Workshop  Companion, .  SS 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’ and  Builders’ Guide .  1  00 

Powell’s  Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls .  1  80 

Reed’s  Cottage  Houses .  1  25 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  50 

Klddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner  Modernized .  7  50 

Riddell's  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riddell’s  Lessons  on  Hand  Railing  for  Learners .  5  TO 

Riddell’s  The  Artisan .  5  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Tuthlll’s  Practical  Lessons  in  Architectural  Drawing;..  2  50 
Weldeumann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24 lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 10  TO 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

Withers’  Cliurch  Architecture . 10  TO 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  TO 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  'V0I8.I&2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  TO 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

■Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  TO 

Field  Sports  and  Amnsements. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds.  75 
Angling :  Trolling,  Spinning,  Bottom  aud  Fly  Fishing.  50 

Archer,  The  Modern .  25 

Archery,  Witchery  of .  1  50 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds.  75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  1  25 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration _ 1  50 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap.  New  and  enlarged  Ed.  1  50 

Bird  Keeping.  .Fully  Illustrated . .  1  59 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  &  Trap  Shooting .  2  00 

Breech-loaders.’  By  Gloan .  1  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern,  Greener .  2  50 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field .  3  00 

Butler  on  the  Dw .  2  TO 

Camp  Cookery,  Parloa .  50 

Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks .  1  25 

Canoe  and  Camera.  Square  12mo .  1  50 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  25 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  aud  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dog,  by  Hill .  2  00 

Dog,  The  :  Its  Varieties  and  Management ;  boards .  50 

Dog,  The,  by  Idstone .  1  25 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  cloth. .  60 

Dogs,  by  Stables .  75 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries. .  2  00 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Every  Boy’s  Book  of  Sports .  3  50 

Fishing  In  America .  2  50 

Floyd’s  Hints  on  Dog  Breaking . 50 

Frank  Forester’s  Life  and  Writings.  New  In  2  Vol¬ 
umes.  Each  Vol.  complete  In  Itself.  Price  per  yol.  1  50 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  In  Its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  2  vols . . 4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing . 2  .50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Voung  Sportsmen .  2  00 

Frazar’s  Practical  Boat  Sailing . .  1  TO 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

“Fysshe  and  Fysshynge.”  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  1496.  ICO 

Glldersleeve's  Rifles  and  Marksmanship .  1  50 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  CO 

Hallock's  tiamp  Life  In  Florida .  1  60 

Hallock’s  Dog  Fanciers’  Directory .  75 

Hallock’s  Fishing  Tourist . . .  2  TO 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer.  New,  Revised,  and 

Enlarged  Edition .  3  00 

Harris’  Scientific  Angler .  1  50 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  80c ;  cloth .  60 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Gould . oil-cloth,  75  cts  ;  cloth. .  1  00 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol . 50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  75 

King’s  Trouting  on  the  Brule  River .  1  50 

Lewis’  American  Sportsman .  2  75 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  CO 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England .  3  CO 

Murphy's  American  Game  Bird  Shooting .  2  CO 

Norris' American  Angler .  5  50 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted . . .  1  60 

Practical  Hints  on  Rifle  Practice  with  Military  Arms. .  50 

Roosevelt’s  Florida,  and  Game  Birds  of  the  North. 

New  and  Revised  Edition .  2  00 

Roosevelt’s  Game  Fish  of  the  North.  New  &  rey.  Ed. .  2  TO 
Roosevelt  &  Green’s  Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching.  1  50 
Schley’s  American  Partridge  aud  Pheasant  Shooting. . .  2  OO 

Shooting  on  the  Wing . 75 

Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands  :  New  edition . 7  50 

Stonehenge  Encyclopsedia  of  Rural  Sports . 7  50 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  i5 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3  r5 

Stoftehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  ed.,  Svo .  3  TO 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed..  12mo .  2  OO 

The  Archery, . 

The  Sailing  Boat .  to 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  TO 
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AMERICA]^  AGRICULTURIST, 


[April, 


BOOKS  FOR 

FLORIDA, 

AND  THE 

GAME  WATER  BIRDS 

of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Lakes  of 
the  United  States. 

SLIiCSTISATEB). 

With  a  full  account  of  the  sporting  along  our  seashores  and 
inland  waters,  and  remarks  on  breech-loaders  and  hammer, 
less  guns. 

BY  ROBERT  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT, 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

Every  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who  wishes 
to  know  about  Florida,  or  contemplates  going  there, 
should  send  for  this  entertaining  volume. 


SPORTSMEN. 

I  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  GAME  FISH 

OF  THE 

NORTHERN  STATES  AND  BRITISH 
PROVINCES. 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  Fisheries  of 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  to¬ 
gether  with  Simple  Direc¬ 
tions  forTying  Artificial 
Flies,  etc.,  etc. 

BY  ROBERT  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST  PAID,  $2.00. 


VALUABLE  SPRING 
PREMIUM. 

Al  SFLElsTDID 

GUN 

At  a  ReiarlaMj  Low  Price. 

The  W.  Scoff,  Belgium,  Double  Bar¬ 
rel  Breech-Loadifflg  Shot-Gun. 

The  Barrels  of  this  Gun  are  of  FINE  LAMI¬ 
NATED  STEEL  thoroughly  tested  and  finely  fiu- 
isliecl;  the  action  is  the  RELIABLE,  SAFE 
AND  DURABLE  Lofanchoaux  Lever  Action,  that 
lor  strength  JS  INCOMPARABLY  SU¬ 
PERIOR  to  any  side  lever  action  now  made,  and  it 
will  outwear  a  dozen  side  levers ;  this  Guu  has  Steel 
Freed  Locks,  the  stock  is  solid  walnut,  oil  finished,  and 
full  cliecked ;  and  we  can  supply  either  10  or  12  bores,  30 
or  32-inch  barrels,  and  weighs  from  8  to  ilj  pounds. 

This  Guii  we  will  supply  to  tlie  readers  of  this  journal 
for  the  low  price  of  $19.00— not  half  the  usual  cost  of 
equally  serviceable  guns. 

We  will  PRESENT  one  to  any  one  sending  25  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  at  $1.50  a 
year  each. 

Express  prepaid  on  this  gun  to  any  point  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  when  $1.00  extra  is  sent  us. 

Flag  Springs,  Mo.,  Jan.  8, 1884. 
Orange  Judd  Co.— The  W.  Scott  arrived 
safe  and  gives  good  satisfaction.  It  compares  well  with 
Guns  of  twice  its  cost.  Yours  truly,  J.  M.  Shepard. 

Dripping  Springs,  Texas,  Jan.  12, 1884. 
Orange  Judd  Co. — Gentlemen; — The  parties  for  whom 
1  ordered  the  Guns  were  more  than  pleased  with  them. 
Yours  respectfully,  J.  C.  P.  McLendon. 

Butler,  Ky.,  Jan.  15,  1884. 

Orange  Judd  Co.— •-Received  the  W. 
Scott  Gun  in  due  time;  have  tested  it.  Proves  to  be  a 
strong  and  accurate  shooter.  Am  well  pleased  with  it. 
Yours  truly,  C.  A.  tVANDELOHR. 

Murdockville,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1884. 
Orange  Judd  Co. — Received  the  W.  Scott  Gun  all 
right,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 

Yours  truly,  A.  D.  Bigger. 

Atlantic  Citt,  N.  J.,  Jan.  17,  1884. 
Orange  J^d  Co.— Dear  Sirs  W.  Scott  Gun  received, 
and  have  tried  it  and  report  well  satisfied. 

J.  Wootton,  Jr. 
Co.sHOCTON,  Ohio,  Feb.  1,  1881. 
Orange  Judd  Co. —  Gentlemen  ;—l  liave  tried  my  Gun 
with  a  fine  Englisli  Guu  and  a  Modern  American  $45.09 
Gun,  and  mine  does  as  good  work  as  either  of  the  others. 
I  am  well  pleased,  and  can  recommend  the  W.  Scott  Gun. 
Yours,  E.  C.  Bryant. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  March  4, 1884. 
Orange  Judd  Co. — Dear  Sirs  ; — I  liave  received  the 
W.  Scott  Gun  you  sent  all  right,  and  it  has  proved  very 
satisfactory.  I  have  shown  it  to  a  number  of  my  friends, 
and  they  all  wonder  how  you  can  aftbrd  to  sell  so  good  a 
Gun  so  cheap.  Hoping  to  furnish  youwiUi  some  more 
customers  soon,  I  remain,  yours,  James  Annis. 

Orange  Judd  Oo.,  David  W.  Judd,  B-es^t. 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Scientific  Angler. 

BEING  A 

&ENEEAL  and  IITSTEUCTIVE  WORK 
on  ARTISTIC  AN&LIN&. 

By  the  Late  DAVID  FOSTER. 

Compiled  by  Lis  Sens,  and  Edited  by 
WM.  C.  HARRIS, 

Editor  of  the  '■'■American  Angler." 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Orange  Judd  Go.  David  W.  Judd,  Pres't. 

761  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


notices  by  the  press. 

Of  great  interest  to  sportsmen.— ffaaeWe,  Boston. 

Conveys  information  wlilch  every  sportsman  will  find 
practical  and  heliifnl.- Roston  Journal. 

The  story  of  the  cruise  is  fresh  and  fascinating,  and 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  sportsman  will  enjoy  it. 
—Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

Besides  its  abundance  of  facts,  the  book  has  a  genial 
but  natural  air,  with  a  fine  taste  of  out-door  life  about 
it,  which  adds  not  a  little  to  its  value.— Times,  Phila. 

Tells  all  that  he  knows  about  game  water  birds,  and 
the  most  approved  and  successful  methods  of  shooting 
them.— Bright  and  cheery  reading.— ifaif  and  Express, 
New  York. 

Sold  at  $2,  which  is  a  low  price  for  a  duodecimo  of 
450  pages,  unusually  handsome  and  well  made.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  any  kind  of  a  sporting  book  has  appear¬ 
ed  that  seemed  to  possess  so  much  real  value. — Cultiva¬ 
tor  and  Country  Gentleman,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  full  account  of  the  sporting  along  our  shores  and 
inland  waters  is  given  in  such  a  captivating  manner, 
that  the  reader  almost  imagines  himself  one  of  the 
happy  party  that  made  up  the  excursion.— Signal, 
Babylon,  L.  I. 

A  book  of  pleasant  descriptions  of  sporting  experi¬ 
ences,  full  of  Interest  and  instructiveness  in  their  way, 
with  many  particulars  in  regard  to  birds  of  different 
sorts,  their  habits,  and  the  way  to  shoot  them.— Cor- 
gregationalist,  Boston. 

Written  in  a  familiar  and  attractive  style,  and  will  not 
only  interest  the  “mighty  hunters,”  but  our  many 
amateur  sportsmen,  who  find  in  the  gun  and  reel  the 
best  active  recreation  for  the  summer  vacation.— Zior’s 
Herald,  Boston. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  fully  juslify  its  compre¬ 
hensive  title,  while  the  Publishers,  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany,  have  done  their  share  of  the  work  well,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  book  attractive  as  well  as  instructive.  —  The 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  New  York. 

Sporting  literature  receives  a  valuable  addition  in  the 
publication  of  Roosevelt’s  “  Florida  and  the  Game 
Water  Birds  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Lakes  of  the 
United  States."  The  author  is  an  euthusiastic  sports¬ 
man,  and  his  experience  has  been  a  wide  one. — Evening 
Transcript,  Boston. 

Characteristics  and  habits  of  game  water-birds  are 
given  in  detail.  Game  protection  is  discussed.  Guns 
and  rods  are  treated  of  at  iength,  and  the  handling  of 
these  is  described  as  carefully  as  tlie  art  critic  would 
exhibit  the  technique  of  a  work  of  difiicnlt  execution. — 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  Florida  excursion,  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  gives 
a  lively  and  interesting  history,  was  undertaken  with 
an  eye  to  sport,  and  exhibits  the  practical  application  of 
a  great  deal  of  the  technical  knowledge  set  forth  in 
part  second.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  a  congenial  party,  in¬ 
cluding  ladies,  made  a  winter  trip  to  Florida  in  a  small 
yacht,  or  sharpie,  drawing  one  or  two  feet  of  water,  and 
spent  a  delightful  season,  hunting,  fishing,  and  explor¬ 
ing  in  waters,  of  which  the  ordinary  tourist  knows 
nothing  whatever.  The  descriptions  are  clear  without 
prolixity,  the  sporting  episodes  show  the  same  touch  of 
an  expert,  the  narrative  is  easy  and  vivacious,  and  the 
whole  record  is  permeated  which  good  liumor.— 

Torh  Tribune. 


New  and  Revised  Edition  of  the 

spoirsmii's  lurniR 

And  GEHEEAL  GUIDE. 

The  Game  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes 
of  North  America.— Their  Habits,  and 
Various  methods  of  Capturinn*'.- Valuable 
Instruction  in  tShooting',  Fi.shing,  Taxi¬ 
dermy,  Woodcraft,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  a  Glossary  and  a  Directory  to  the 
Frincipal  Game  Resorts  of  the  country. 

This  New  Fdltlon  contains  entirely 
new  matter  in  several  departments,  a 
newly  engraved  portrait  of  the  author, 
new  maps,  and  many  fine  illustrations 
representing  Game  Birds,  Game  Bogs, 
Game  Fishes,  etc.,  etc.  It  Is  a 

COMPLETE  MANUAL  for  SPORTSMEN. 
By  CHARLES  HALLOCK, 

Founder  of  “Forest  and  Stream,”  and  Author  of  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  on  Out-door  Sports. 

Cloth,  12nio.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 


New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

THE  DOGS 

Of  Great  Britain,  America,  and 
Other  Countries. 

THEIR  BREEDING,  TRAINING,  AND 
MANAGEMENT  IN  HEALTH 
AND  DISEASE. 

Comprising  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  two  Standard 
TVorks  on  the  Dog, 

By  STONEHENGE, 

Thereby  furnishing  what  ouce  cost  $11.25,  for  $2.00.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  Best  Game  and  Hunting  Grounds  in  America. 
Contains 

OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS, 

embracing  most  noted  Dogs  in  both  Continents,  making 
together,  with  Cliapters  by  American  Writers,  the  Most 
Complete  Dog  Book  ever  Published.  Gives  Complete  Of¬ 
ficial  Lists  of  Premiums  Awarded  at  Bench  Shows,  down 
to  1883. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 


Sportsman’s  Companion,  1884.  Spring 
Edition. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and 
over  eighty  Illustrations.  Price  Ten  Cents. 


Orange  Judd  Co.  David  W.  Judd,i^s*. 

751  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  Opposite  Astor  Place. 
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Only  Doable  Dinar  Invented. 
CHAMPION 

XXos  XUzxsex*. 

RINGS  AND  HOCDER. 

No  sharp  points  in  the  flesh  to 
cause  irritation  and  soreness,  as  in 
case  of  rings  that  close  with  the 
joints  in  the  flesh,  and  produce 
soreness  of  the  nose. 

The  Champion  Hog  Holder  speaks  for  itself  in 
CHAMBERS,  BERING,  QUINEAN  CO 


Only  Single  Ring  Ever  Invented  That 
Closes  on  the  Outside  of  the  Nose. 
Brown’s  ^liptical  Ring. 

And  Triple  Groove  Hog'and  Pig  Ringer. 

This  is  the  only  Single  Ringer  ever  invented 
that  closes  on  the  outside  of  the  nose.  It 
overcomes  a  serious  defeet  in  all  triangular 
and  other  rings  which  close  with  the  joints 
together  in  the  flesh,  causing  it  to  decay  and 
to  keep  the  liog’s  nose  sore, 
the  above  cuts. 

.Exclusive  Manufacturers,  DECATUR,  lEE. 


JSSOjS  Lbs.  W’gh 

WSIOf  TwoTJhioIMPKOVED  ches 
iTER  HOGS,  Send  for  descriptioi 
'of  this  famous  breed.  Also  Fowls. 

^  11.  SILVER,  CLEVELANJl,  O. 

Premium  Chester  "White,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scoteh  Collies  and 
Fox  Hounds  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES.  IVest  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

Jersey  Beds  for  immediate 
shipment.— 40  sows  in  pig— 75  three 
mos.  pigs,  and  15  young  noars,  all 
recorded  or  eligible  in  J.  Red 
H.  B.  Eggs  from  prize  P.  Rocks, 
$1  for  for  100.  Send  for  His¬ 

tory  and  Prices,  and  catalogue  of 
Immense  Nursery  Stock,  including  2  yr.  Asparagus, 
and  1  yr.  Osage,  at  $3  for  1,000,  or  $25  for  10,000  plants,  by 
CEABK.  PETTIT,  Sec.  Nat'l  Asso.  of  J.  Red  Swine 
Breeders,  P.  O.,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Pure  bred  recorded  Po- 
hind  China  Swine.  Pigs 
all  ages  for  sale,  in  pairs 
or  trios,  not  akin,  write 
for  what  you  want.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Reduced  rates  by 

xpress.  _ 

JOHN  B.  HO'WE. 

Seneca,  Ills. 

Mention  this  paper.  _ 

University  of  tie  Stale  of  New  YorL 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YOKE  CITY. 

The  current  session  of  this  Institution  began  in  Octobei , 
1883.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  EIAUTABD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  ol  the  Faculty. 

CAEVES  &  COWS 

Prevented  Sucking  each 
other.  Also, 

SEEF-SUCKING, 

BY  RICE’S  PATENT 
Mai.  Iron  "WEANER. 
Used  by  all  StockRaisers. 
Prices,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
For  Calves  till  1  year  old 
55c. ;  till  2  years  old  80c.! 
older  $1.12.  Circulars 
free.  Agents  Wanted. 
H.  C.  BICE, 

Farmington,  Ct. 

Remedies 

FOR 

Horse  Diseases 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  "Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going’ s  Tonic  Powder  .—The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearanee. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder. —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  N.  Main  St. ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  19  N.  Ninth  St.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St.  ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Wm.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  St. ;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  L303  Main 
St. ;  Wilson,  N.  C.,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  KVy  R.  A. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  528  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  Mellier, 
709  Washington  Ave. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  "W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson,  223  Superior 
St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  111.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  &  Co. ;  Chicago,  Ill., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St. ;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Noyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Helena,  Mont.,  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co. ;  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Wm.  H.  Nye;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  & 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  81  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
- -  '  ’  Adore  - 


directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box 


8,  New  York  City. 


PRIZE  CATTLE. 

A.  J.  C.  C.  II.  R.  JERSEVS. 

Two  Year  Old,  Yearlings,  and  Calves,  combined  of  such 
blood  as  EUROTAS,  2,454,  REX,  1,330,  RIOTOR  2nd,,  469, 
ALBRET,  44.  As  prize  takers,  this  Herd  lias  won  prizes  both 
in  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  ’YM.  CROZIER,  Northport,  L.  I. 

AUSTRALIAN  MERINO 

SfUD  SHEEP. 


M 


ORT  &  CO.,  Limited,  beg  to  announce  that 
their  Tenth 


ANNUAL  STUD  SHEEP  FABR 

will  be  held  in  their  spacious 
WOOL  WAREHOUSES, 

Circular  Quay,  SID^VEY,  New  South  Wales, 
about  15th,  16th  and  17th 

JULY  NEXT, 

when  specially  selected  drafts  of  pure-bred 

AUSTRALIAN  MERINO  STUD  SHEEP, 

from  the  most  celebrated  Breeders  in  the  Colonies, 
will  be  submitted  to  public  auction,  and  sold 
WITHOUT  RESERVE. 

At  our  Ninth  Annual  Sheep  Fair  held  in  July 
last  year,  we  offered  over  1,400  head  of  Pedigree 
Sheep,  including  representative  drafts  from  all 
the  best  Flocks  in  Australia  ;  and  every  animal 
was  sold  under  the  hammer  at  prices  ranging  from 
2  guineas  to  465  guineas,  or  say  $10  to  $2,500  per 
head.  American  Sheep  Farmers  desirous  of  se¬ 
curing  a  strain  of  the  Australian  Merino  blood, 
which  has  made  its  name  famous  in  all  the  Wool 
Markets  of  the  world,  will  do  well  to  attend  or  be 
represented  at  our  Tenth  Annual  Sheep  Fair  in 
July  next. 

MOST  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Wool  Brokers,  and  Stock  and  Station  Agents, 

SIDNEY,  N.  S.  WALES. 

THE  PERFECT 

HATCHER  and  BROODER. 

Is  the  I.eading  and  Standard  Apparatus  of  tbe 
World  For  Hatching  and  Raising  Poultry.  It  is 

simple  and  easy  to  manage.  Absolutely  reliable.  Perfectly 
self-regulating,  and  never  falls  to  hatch. 

PERFECT  HATCHER  CO. 

Elmira,  NEW  York. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper. 

Eclipse  Incubator 

Warranted  to  be  fully  equal  to  representation.  The  most 
perfect  self-regulating,  and  most  durable  incubator  made. 
Send  for  circular  to,  THE  ECLIPSE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  309,  Waltham,  Mass.,  or,  68  Devonshire  St.,  Room  13, 
Boston,  Mass. 

THE  THERMOSTATIC  INCUBATOR. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Artificial  Inculiation. 

For  sale  by  the  ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Broadway,  New  York. 
Price,  Paper  covers,  36c.;  Cloth,  56c.  For  circulars  and  In¬ 
cubators,  address  the  Author. 

_ E.  S.  BENWICK.,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

"^“”'“""”^HE^Ew'^EN^^NTA!r"’°'“°""““ 

INCUBATOR. 

See  last  Month’s  Advertisement.  Address, 

.o^^i^L£ALSTEADj BoxjOj^jejJLY^ 

INfillRATflRQ  and  pacific  queen  akti- 

InUUDniUnO  FICIAE  mothers.  Fust  class 
only.  Machines  guaranteed.  Operators  sent  if  desired,  to 
Instruct  purchasers.  Send  4  cents  postage  for  illustrated 
pamphlet  and  reply.  Address, 

MAURICE  H.  STRONG,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP 

IS  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Mixes  perfectly  with  COED  WATER.  Safe  to  use  in 
COIiD"EST  WEATHER.  It  Is  a  sure  cure  for  all 
Skin  Diseases,  Insect  Pests  and  Worms  of  domestic 
animals.  Every  farmer  should  keep  it.  For  various  uses 
of  this  Dip  in  detail  send  postage  stamp  to 

T.  W.  LaWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 
296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TT'C'GS  from  my  Prize  Winning  P.  Rocks,  White  and 
Xli  Brown  Leghorns.  15  eggs,  $2.00;  26,  $3.00;  50,  $5.00. 
Circulars  free.  A.  LEIDA,  Delaware  Station,  New  Jersey. 

"IjlGGS  FOB  HATCHING,  from  P.  Rocks  and  L. 

Brahmas.  $1.00  per  13.  Langshans,  $1.50  per  13.  Packed 
in  baskets.  Miss  H.  C.  Willis,  Box  1313,  Saratoga  Springs.N.Y. 

Fob  fancy  poultry  and  eggs  address, 
B.  McCaffrey,  Box  so,  Steubenvllle,  O.  Langsban, 
Japanese  and  African  Bantams  and  Fur  Fowl. 

ROWN  LEGHORN  'eggs  FOB  HATCH- 

Ing.  Price,  $1  per  setting.  Address, 

"W.  J.  MORGaS",  Box  245,  Ashland,  Penna. 

and  fine  fcwls.  For  prices  on  all  the 
breeds  and  for  best  Incubators,  ad¬ 
dress  P.  II.  Jacobs,  Hammouton,  N.  J. 


B 


EGGS 


EGGS 


for  hatching  from  Leading  Varieties  of 
Fowls.  Send  10c.  for  book  on  manage¬ 
ment.  J.M.  SMITH,  Stony  Brook,  NIY. 


FRESH  EGGS  from  Choice  Fowls.  BRO’WN  LEGHORN 
$1.50,  and  W  YANDOTTE  $2  per  13.  Discount  on  large  orders. 
Circulars  free.  J.  J.  STYER,  Concordville,  Del.  Co„  Pa. 

ITALIAN  BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

Send  for  prices.  Send  25  1-oent  stamps  and  get  Book  of 
instructions  on  Bee-Keeping  to 

E.  P.  BAKER,  Box  342,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

"171/^  pt  C  FOR^HATCHING  from  Fir'”"”’ 

iliVirljrio  Plymouth  Rocks,  IS  Eggs  $1,  26,$1.50.  Ger¬ 
man  Canaries  for  sale.  Singers  $2,  pairs  $3. 

H.  V.  LEWIS,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

"ITIGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  PLYMOUTH 

Fi  Rocks  and  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Stock  as  fine 
as  the  country  affords.  $1.50  for  13;  $2.50  for  26.  Address 
POULTRY  VILLAGE  FARM,  Cannonn,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 


PRIZE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Took  all  the  high  prizes  In  New 
City,  1883  and  1884.  flags  and  fowls 

lai.  A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lnn. 


rlzes  In  New  England  and  New  York 
■  <wU  for  sale.  Send  for  clrcu- 
tnneaster.  Mass, 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

stock  took  first  premium  atN.  Y.,  ’84.  Ei 
MAMMOTH  RUSSIAN  SUN  FLOWEI 
T.  GRAHAM  ASHMEAD,  Williamson, 


St  premium  atN.  Y.,  ’84.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  setting. 
MAMMOTH  RUSSIAN  SUN  FLOWER,  pkg.  10c.  pint  50c. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghoens,  another  on  Bkown  Leghoens, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultey  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddaed,  Hartford,  Ct. 

PRAGTIGAL  POULTRY  KEEPING 

Fourth  edition.  An  illustrated  book  on 
Poultry  by  mail,  50  cents.  Postal  note 
preferred:  stamps  taken.  2ct. stamp  for 
illustratea  circulars  of  choice  poultry. 

J.  M.  T.  Johnson,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOE  HATCHING! 

From  pure  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS  and  pure 
LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock,  extra  fine 
birds.  $-2.00forl3  or  83.00  for  26  eggs,  carefully 
packed.  Also  afew  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  lightly  boxed, 
83  each,  85  per  pair,  87'J)er  trio. 

F.  C.  BIDDLE,  Chadds’Ford,  Pa. 


M 


OUR  ELEGANT 

125  Page  Illustrated 

POULTRY  CATALOGUE] 


For  1884  will  be  ready  this  month.  It  tells  more  about  Poultry 
and  Poultry  raising  than  any  $2.00  book  in  the  United  States, 
It  tells  how  we  keep  500  towls  on  two  and  one-halt  acres,  and 
annually  clear  $1,700.  prick,  25  Cents.  Stamps  taken. 
Price  Lists  free.  (Mention  this  paper.)  K.  B.  MITCIIELIi 
&  GO.,  24  McCormick  Block,  Chicago.  Send  in  your  or¬ 
ders  that  we  may  know  how  many  to  publish. 


EGGS, 


FOWLS  AND  PIGS. 

,  Eggs  for  Hatching  from  L.  Brahmas, 
y  P.  Cochins,  P.  Rocks,  B.  B. R.  Gaines, 

G.  S.  Bantams,  Leg  horn^  $2  for  13;  $3  for  26.  B.  Turkey 
Eggs,  $5  for  13.  Essex.  Yorkshire,  Chester  White  Pigs,  10 
weeks  old,  $18  apair.  20  trios  of  P.  Rocks,  P.  Cochins  and 
Light  Brahmas,  $6  per  trio.  HOMER  H.  HEWITT, 
Circulars  free.  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

POULTRY  WORLD, 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
Duhlished.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
1.25peryear.  Also  the  American 
°oultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence,  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Haetfoed,  Ct. 


]V.  K-  3PoYilti*y  Faraa. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Am.  Dominiques 
are  the  best  fowls  for  all  purposes,  14,500  eggs  from  50  hens 
in  1  year.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  per 
26;  $5  for  50,  and  $8  per  100,  warranted  fresh  and  true. 
RATHBUN  &  PIERCE,  P.  O.  Box  900,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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THE  GOLDEN  BELT 


KANSAS  LANDS  KANSAS  DW^IsIoH^U^P.  R’WAY. 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water, 

CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

200,000,060  Bus.  Corn.  30,000,000  Wheat.  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  McALLASTERo  Land  Commis'r,  Kansas  City, Mo. 


MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Grain)  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1883 

Eeports  prove  the  agilculturlsta  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  In  the  West. 

Write  for  Information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  XT.  P.  Ry.  lands  In  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
In  great  variety,  by  EEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb, 
|^“  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  WHEAT  FARMS, 

and  Iowa  liaud  For  Hale, 

Large  “  Bonanza”  farms,  with  buildings, machinery,  stock, 
seed,  house  furnished,  everything  complete,  or  building 
lots  In  Sanborn,  Barnes  Co.,North  Dakota,  on  the  great 
"Northern  Pacific,”  and  “  L.  T.  Sanborn  &  C.  R.  R.,” cross¬ 
ing  the  N.  P.  at  Sanborn,  giving  this  best  Dakota  town  a  still 


Sk,5Kn  .  .  ,  ,  , 

sale  la  whole  sections.— Also  80  acres  just  outside  Council 
Bluflfe,  Iowa,  ana  City  lots.  Too  much  care  for  a  man  at  60 ; 


For  SAIjE,  Farms  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  Choice 
Wheat  Farms  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  Terms  to  suit 
every  purchaser.  Also  town  lots  In  Bralnerd.  Fargo,  Val¬ 
ley  City  and  Bismarck.  Special  attention  given  to  fur¬ 
nishing  Information  relative  to  business  and  farming 
Interests  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  to  making  invest¬ 
ments  for  non-residents.  Call  on  or  write. 
_ H.  M.  BARRON,  Bralnerd,  Minn. 

160  MARYLAND  FARMS,  “  To“^V™T 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  salt  water  (with  all  Its  Ittxur- 
■'d.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 


CALIFORNIA.  ties ;  200-p^e  p^phlet 

and  map :  price  50  cents,  post^s  paid. 

McAFEE  BEOTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

284  Montgomery  St.,  Sail  Francisco,  Col. 

Farms.— Mild  climate-,  profitable  and  productive; 
^00  to  $2,000.  Best  of  markets.  New  land,  $20  per 
acre.  Terms  easy.  C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

MAIIYLAIVD 

acre.  Catalogues  free 

A  "rb  "*/r  (Cl  on  James  River,  Va.,  in  a  Northern 
H  f\  l-i  Wl  settlement.  Illus.  circular  free. 
-JL  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 

HENRY  S.  ISEEIN,  SUEEDON,  IOWA. 
Minnesota  and  Iowa  Lands.  Send  for  Monthly  Land  Jour¬ 
nal,  free. 


c 


OME  TO  MARYLAND  !-Improved  Farms,  $10 
to  $25  per  acre.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 

H.  P.  CHAI^ERS,  Federalsburgh,  Md. 

A  “D  lUTGI  ISO  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms 
r  H  K  IW|  ^  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

J,  A,  P,  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 

Fine  stock  farm*— 1.0«>  acres;  350  meadow. 
On  Potomac  River,  near  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 

D.  P.  MILLER,  Cumberland,  Md. 


ONE  CENT 


Inveited  in  a  postal  card  and  addressed  as  below 


WILL 


give  to  the  writer  full  information  as  to  the  best  lands 
in  the  United  States  now  for  sale ;  how  he  <an 

Btnr 

them  on  the  lowest  and  best  terms,  also  the  full  text  of 
the  U.  S.  land  laws  and  how  to  secnro 

320  ACRES 

of  Government  Lands  in  Northwestern  Minnesota  and 
Northeastern  Dakota. 

Address  ; 

JAMES  B.  POWER, 

Land  and  Emigration  Commissioner, 

ST.  PAUL,  Mura-. 

L 500,000  ACRES  OF 

andS 

in  NORTHERN  WIS- 
CONSIN  on  the  line  of 

theWISCONSIN  CENTRAL  RAILROADforsale 
on  liberal  terms  to  actual  Settlers.  Full  particulars 
with  good  map  sent  free.  CHAS.  L.  COLBY, 
LAND  COMMISSIONER,  W.C.R.R.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  Profitable  InYestinent! 

Better  than  Lotteries,  than  “  Margins,”  than  “  Futures.” 
Each  $5  doubled  within  SO  days,  and  loss  rendered  impossi¬ 
ble. 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME.” 

$10  Monthly  Buys  Your  Own, 


a 


Hinsdale  City,  N.  Y.  Several  thousand  building  lots, 
$160  each,  surrounding  depot ;  selling  on  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  of  $5  per  lot.  Cottages,  $10  monthly  for  each  $1,(®0 
Price  placed  at  about  half  present  value  to  pro¬ 


of  cost.  .  .  , 

mote  quick  sales,  build  hundreds  of  cottages,  and  give  ear¬ 
ly  purchasers  benefit  of  monthly  increase  of  |5  per  lot  until 
present  prices  are  at  least  doubled.  Himsdale  is  18  miles 
from  New  York,  85  minutes  by  rail,  and  5  minutes  additional 
by  Brooklj  “  ' ' 
per  trip.  Il 

cities,  and  Is  the  Long  .cu,.  ^ _  _ 

den  CSity  and  Crsedmoor  Rifle  Range.  Its  climate,  drives 
and  surroundings  are  unsurpassed.  Circulars,  etc.,  of 

R.  WILSON,  Attorney, 

335  Broadway,  New  York. 

I  f  -f-,  FOR-  SALE  f  one  of  the 

Wt AO  It  L’Q  T*TY1  Tfiry  beet  in  Central  Illinois, 

K3  LUOIV  JU  Cbl  111  the  finest  agricultural  region 
in  the  world ;  1,100  acres, 
highly  Improved  ;  unusual  facilities  for  handling  stock ; 
also  a  smaller  farm ;  also  one  of  the  finest 

In  Central  Texas,  9,186 


AO  Ir  IvQAOnAC!!  acres.  Each  has  never 
OdULIa.  JXCIjIIUIICO  failing  water,  and  neai 

railroads ;  must  be 
sold;  terms  easy ;  price  low.  For  further  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  J,  B.  or  F.  C.  TURNER, 

Jacksaaville,  Ill. 


ESTABUSHED  1864.  HO  PATEST  !  SO  PAY  I 
■kiMHBgiOiA  obtained  for  MechenloalDevicefi.Com- 
|IIT|  U  pounds,  Deslgna  and  Labels.  Ail  preU- 

Ip  H  I  n  H  I  %  mluary  examinations  as'th-  patentability 

I  fl  I  I  II  I  II  oflnventlongfree.  Our^^OnldeforObtain- 

I  HllalllVp  Ine  Patents  ”  18  sent  free  every  where. 
Address  LOCIS  BASSEK  St  OO.,  Sslirltors  ef  Patents, 

WA8MIWOTOS,  D.  C. 


GOOD  NEWS 

"LADIES! 

Now’s  youp  time  to  sret 
up  Ortlers  for  our  CELEBKA. 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 

- secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 

BOSBJ  ©P  GOLD-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 


_  greatest  I _ 

Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cnp  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND. 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Go@d  Teas, 
SOe.,  SB.,  and  40c.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  Me.  and 
and  very  best  from  65c.  to  Mo.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
•f  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  just  Im¬ 
ported  soma  very  fine  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  For  lull  particulars, 

Iddrgsi  THE  iREAT  AHERIiAN  TEA  GO. 


T.  0>  Box  SB9,  51  and  33  Veaey  SL,  Now  York. 


“DBINK  FAIR,  BETSEY,  WOTKVKR  YOU  DO.” 

Martin  ChuulewU, 

TEA  CLUB  ORDERS. 

We  have  made  a  specialty  for  six  years  of  giving 
avay  as  Premiums,  to  those  who  get  up  clubs  for  our 
goods.  Dinner  and  Tea  Sets,  Gold  Band  Sets,  Silver- 
ware,  etc.  Teas  of  all  kinds,  from  30  to  75  cents  per 

pou— ’  - - ’ - "" - ^  ^  — 

besi 

each  , .  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Premiums  with  86,  81  and  81©  orders.  WHITE 
TEA  SETS  with  810  orders.  DECORATED  TEA 
SETS  with  816.  GOLD  BAND  or  MOSS  ROSE 
SETS  of  44  pieces,  or  DINNER  SETS  of  106 

Kieces  withSJJO  orders,  and  a  Host  of  other  Prem» 
ims.  Send  us  postal  and  mention  this  paper,  and  w® 
will  send  you  full  Price  and  Premium  List,  Freight 
charges  average  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  points  West. 
GREAT  LONDON  TEA  CO., 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

GIVEN  AWAY 

Ladies  canvassing  for  Tea  will 
do  well  to  send  for  our  Premium 
List.  We  have  premiums  for  or¬ 
ders  from  $5  to  $60,  including  Gold 
Band  Tea  Sets,  Waltham  Watches, 
etc.  We  send  thousands  of  these 
orders  every  year,  and  have  yet 
to  hear  of  any  dissatisfaction  from 
those  receiving  them.  If  any  lady 
reader  of  this  paper  wishes  for  a 
beautiful  Gold  Band  Tea  Set,  they 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
_  send  us  a  postal  for  further  infor- 

mation. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(Engiish.  and  German  Edition  at  a.ame  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60- 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  SvhseriherB  one  year . 845  or  $1.33  each 

T’our  Subscribers  (me  year... . $5,  or  SI. 35  each- 

Fivt  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.30each- 

Stx  Subscribers  om  year............  or  $1.17  each. 

Seam  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1,14  each- 

Mght  Sttbsciibet's  one  year . ..$9,  or  $1.13  each> 

Ten  or  more  Subseribers,  post-free,. 
Only  $1  eaeli. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  eacli.] 

ORANGE  JTIDD  00.,  761  Broadway,  T. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  President. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

Er%'4SI.ISII  ElUTIOrV. 

Ordinary  Pas/es.  SI -OO  per  line  (  agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  S1.35  per  line. 

Second  Cover'  Page— $1. BO  per  line. 

Pagenext  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— SH.Ott  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  tlian  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cent*  per  line,  eacli  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Jhige  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cte.  per  line . 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  Sl.OO  each  Insertion 
p@”"No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to  ‘ ' 

AMERICAN  AG-RICULTURIST, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


[Apkie, 


AMERIOAI^  AG-EIOULTUEIST. 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  PABIS,  1878, 

BAKER’S 


Wai'ranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


1.  BARER  &  CO,,  Eorcliester,  lass. 


Lad 


B>o  your  own 
I  Stampinir  for 
Embroidery,  with  our  stamp- 
INO  PATTERNS  for  Kensington, 
Arasene,  Outline,  Braid  Work, 
&o.  Easily  transferred  to  any 
fabric  or  material  and  can  be 
used  a  hundred  times  over.  Ten 
full  sized  working  Patterns  of 
Flowers,  Corners,  Borders,  Scol¬ 
lops,  Braid  Strips,  outline  fig¬ 
ures,  &c.,  also  your  own  initial 
letters  for  handkerchiefs,  hat 
bands,  &o.,  with  Powder,  Pad 
and  directions  for  working,  all 
for  60  cents,  po'''’  paid. 

Book  of  100  Designs  for  Em¬ 
broidery,  Braiding,  &c.,  25  cts. 

Our  Book,  Blanual  of 
Sleedleworb,  is  a  complete 
instructor  in  Kensington,  Ara¬ 
sene  and  all  other  branches  of 
Embroidery,  Knitting  Tattin 
Crocheting,  Lace  Making,  &c., 
35  cts.;  Four  for  $1.  All  the 
above  for  $1.  Patten 
Co.,  4'3'  Barclay  St.,  BI.X. 


S1I.IC  I  Send  50c,  for  package  of  Crazy  Patchwork, 
PATnUU/nDM  Of  lOo-  for  20  samples.  L.  G.  FOW- 
rfl  I  bn  WUHR  I  JLFR  <fe  CO.,  View  Haven,  Ct. 


THE 


STANDARD 

SILK 


_ _  _  WORLD  ! 

Pull  assortment  of  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated 
EJJKEKAKWITTIIVG  Sir.K,EMBllOIDEK- 
lES  FLOSSES,  &c.,  for  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  Sixty 
page  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET ,  with  rules  f  orKN  IT- 
TING,  EMBl!  OIDERY,  CROCHET,  &  c.,  sent  for  6  cents 
in  stamps.  ETJBEKA  SIEK  CO.,  Boston,  Mass 


More  people  are  poisoned  by 
,  foul  Eefrigerators  than  by 
sewer  gas.  Three-fourths  of 
■  Refrigerators  sold  breed  ma¬ 
laria  and  fevers,  by  tainting 
the  food.  MyNo.  50  House, 
Hotel  and  Eestaurant  Refrig¬ 
erator  win  keep  anychine 
sweet  and  good.  Price  S55 
at  any  R.  R.  Station  In  the 
U.  S.  Send  for  Circulars. 
B.  A.  STEVENS,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

_  _  AMERICAN  MANUF’G  CO., 

American  Fruit  Drier.  Waynesbol’O,  Pa. 


FRUIT  DRIER. 

PAMPHLET  BENT  FREE. 

Deitz  Automatic  Fruit  Drier. 

METTZ  MANUF’G  CO., 
Chainbersbni’g,  Pa. 


Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Ctiltui’e,  Sociology, 
Government  of  Children,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF 
NERVOUSNESS.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1,50. 
EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
;HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  ByM.L. 
:Holbreok,M.D.  $1.  Be  sure  and  get  our  Catalogue. 
Sample  of  Herald  of  Health  free. 

'  M.  Ij.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  T. 


IT  niUO  fo  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam- 
11  rfllU  Plesfree.^__  J.  M.  MITTEN  &  CO. 


203  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  10  CENTS. 

The  Louis  Magazine^  editedby  Alexander  5T.  De  Menil. 
DOW  in  Its  fifteenth  year,  is  brilliantly  illustrated,  purely 
western  in  make-up,  replete  with  stories,  poems,  timely 
reading  and  humor,  $1.50  a  year.  Sample  copy  and  a  set  of 
sold  colored  picture  cards  sent  for  ten  cents.  Address, 
A.  J.  G-ILMOkE,  213  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis.  The 
Amerioan  AaRicuLTTTRisT  and  St.  Louis  Magazine,  sent 
one  year  for  $1.75. 


MRS.  POTTS’  PATENT 

COLD  HANDLE 

SAD-IRONS 

ADVANTAGES.  '  ADVANTAGES. 

DETACHABLE  WALNUT  HANDLE. 

NO  HOLDER  OR  CLOTH  REQUIRED. 


DOUBLE 

lEON 

POINTED 

BOTH  WATS 

SHOWING  SET  OF  IKONS. 


THREE  IRONS,  ONE  HANDLE  AKD  A  STAND,  GROUND  BY 
PATENTED  MACHINERY,  WITH  A  SUPERIOR  FIIVISH, 
AND  SLIGHTLY  CONYEX  SURFACE, 

MAKING  THEM  1 

IRON  EASIER  AND  BETTER 

THAIV  ABfY  OTHERS. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HABDWARE  DEALEES. 


BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS. 

Flowers,  Vegetables  and  crops.  Send  for  new  Catalogue ;  contains  everything  for  Garden,  House 
and  Farm.  Jt  %vill  pay  you  to  get  it.  Largest  stock  of  pure  FarmStedsintne  West.  Beautiful 

ytfieioo,ooi).  SALZER,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Planta  and  Roses  by  the 100,009. 


MAHER  &  GROSE’S  COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE. 

Contains  Pruning  blade,  Jackknife  blade,  and  Budding  or  Speying 
blade.  Cut  gives  exact  size.  Probably  every  farmer,  gardener,  and 
stock-man  has  often  thought  of  such  a  knife,  and  here  it  is. 
Blades  carefully  forged  from  razor  steel,  file-tested,  and 
replaced  f  r  e  e  if  soft  or  fiawy.  Price, 
$1.00,  post-paid,  or  without  the  budding  blade, 
75  cents  ;  with  just  large  and 
small  blades,  50  cents;  extra 
strong  2-blade,  for  hard  service, 
75  cents ;  “  Our  Best  ”  oil- 

tempered  Pruner.  $1.00  ;  Bud¬ 
ding  knife,  65  cents;  Pruning 
Shears,  $1.00. 

Illustrated  List  free  ;  also  our 
“  How  to  Use  a  Razor.” 

MAIlEflS,  & 

4  Monore  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


OARRiASE  Ai  HARNESS  M  F  G  CO. 

I  Makers  of  all  styles  M  CABBIAaES,SfiGGIES,SFBIHG  WAGOHS.SIHGLE  &  DOUBLE  EABNESS  &  SADDlEa 
fie,  1.  Team  Harness  ,  if  We  employ  no  agents,  and  if  No*  Two-eeated  1 

Lwhat  you  order  is  not  satis-  900 
^factory,  we  pay  all  expenses.  “ 

No.  42  Buggy  (see  cut)  is  just 
’  the  same  as  others  sell  at  $130. 

Top  Buggies  at  S90,  fine  as 
usually  sold  for  $125  to  $140.  j 
Our  Harness  are  all  No.  1  Oak  I 
Heather.  Single, $8.50to$30.  \ 

Everything  fuUy  warranted.  Be-  , 
fore  buying,  send  for  our  Illustrated 


Retail  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


80-page  Catalogue  free.  AddressW.B. 
PKATT,  Sec’y,  Flkliart,  Indiana. 


fCrSHIP  ANTWHEKE 
WITH  PRIVILEGE  OP 


Examining  Before  Buying. 


w 


AMERICAN  RUBBER  PAINT. 

E.  BliUNT,  Manufacturer,  115  Maiden  Uane,  New  York. 

The  Amekicax  Ageioulthbist,  in  an  article  headed,  “  The  American 
MuVber  Paint,"  writes  .* 

Of  late  years  several  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  Lead  and  Oil  paint  have 
been  Introduced.  One  of  the  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  the  American 
Rubber  Paint  which  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  which  is  as  good  as. any  article  now  in  the  market. 

Greens,  for  Window  Blinds,  etc . . S2..50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  Including  White  and  Black .  1,50  “ 

Roof  Paint,  Water  Proof .  1.00  “ 

Until  further  Notice,  will  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  orders 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  or  will  send  C.  O.  D. 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  insure  expenses.  If 
after  a  proper  trial  the  Paint  is  not  all  that  it  is  represented  to  he,  I  will  return 
the  money,  or  repaint  the  building  at  my  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors, 
Directions,  etc. 


[April, 
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THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

New-York  Life  Insurance  Co, 

OFFICE,  Hos.  346  and  348  BROADWAY,  t.  Y. 


1,  18S4. 


Amount  of  ]Vet  Cash  Assets,  January  1,  1S§3. 


,91S, 515.11 


REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premiums . $11 ,489,042.68 

Less  deferred  premiums  January  1,  1883 .  540,555.91 — $10,948,486.77 

Interest  and  Rents  (including  realized  gains  on  real 

estate  sold) .  3,038,863.95 

Less  Interest  accrued  January  1,  1883 .  326,000.06—  2,712,863.89— $13,661,350.66 

$69,579,865.77 

DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

Losses  by  death,  including  reversionary  additions  to  same . $2,263,092.29 

Endowments,  matured  and  discounted,  including  reversionary  additions 

to  same .  452,229.80 

Annuities,  dividends,  and  returned  premiums  on  cancelled  policies .  3,984,068.31 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders . $6,699,390.40 

Taxes  and  re-insurances .  262,492.91 

Commissions, Ibrokerages,  agency  expenses  and  physicians’  fees .  1,690,207.13 

Office  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  &c .  449,925.44—  $9,102,015.88 

$53,477,849.89 

A88ET8. 

Cash  in  bank,  on  hand,  and  in  transit  (since  received) . $1,393,615.02 

Invested  in  United  States,  New  York  City  and  other  sto.cks  (market  value 

$25,455,743.81) . 23,390,690.98 

Real  Estate .  4,508,779.39 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  first  lien  on  real  estate,  (buildings  thereon  insured 
for  $18,316,000.00  and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as  ad¬ 
ditional  collateral  security) . 20,681,471.72 

Temporary  loans,  (secured  by  stocks,  market  value,  $1,624,887.00) .  1,393,500.00 

*  Loans  on  existing  policies,  (the  reserve  held  by  the  Company  on  these 

policies  amounts  to  $2,570,617.00) .  461,445.57 

*  Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subse¬ 

quent  to  January  1,  1884 .  645,047.46- 

*  Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection,  536,811.05 

Agents’  balances .  104,216.55 

Accrued  Interest  on  investments,  January  1,  1884 .  362,272.15— $53,477,849.89 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost .  2,065,052.83 

*A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  mill  accompany  the  visual  annual  report 
filed  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Cash  Assets,  January  1,  1884,  -  $55,542,902.72 

Appropriated  as  follows: 

Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  January  1,  1884 .  $251,403.43 

Reported  Losses,  awaiting  proof,  &c .  359,368.60 

Matured  endowments,  due'  and  unpaid  (claims  not  presented) .  29,763.00 

Reserved  for  re-insurance  on  existing  policies;  participating  insurance 
at  4  per  cent.  Carlisle  net  premium  ;  non-participating  at  5  per  cent. 

Carlisle  net  premium . 47,635,147.00 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend 
Fund,  January  1,  1883,  over  and  above  a  4  per  cent. 

reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class . $2,091,372.16 

Addition  to  the  Fund  during  1883  for  surplus  and  matured 

reserves .  1,116,939.00 

DEDUCT—  $3,208,311.16 

Returned  to  Tontine  policy-holders  during  the  year  on 

matured  Tontines .  972,215.12 

Balance  of  Tontine  Fund  January  1,  1884 .  2,236,096.04 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance . . ^,610.48 


$50,540,388.55 


Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent .  5,002,514.17 

Surplus  by  the  New  York  State  Standard  at  per  ct.,  estimated  at  over  10,000,000.00 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $5,002,514.17  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary 
dividend  to  participating  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  on  settle¬ 
ment  of  next  annual  premium. 

During  the  year  15,561  policies  have  been  issued,  insuring  $52,735,564. 


Numher  of 
Policies  in  force 


Peath- 


1879,  $1,569,854. 

1880,  1,731,721. 
claims  -(  1081,  2,013,203. 

nnid  )  1882,  1,955,292. 
I  1883,  2,263,092, 


Jan.  1, 1880,  45,705 

Jan.  1, 1881,  48,548  Amount 

Jan.  1, 1882,  53,927 

Jan.  1, 1883,  60,150  at  risk 

Jan.  1, 1884,  69,227 

1879,  $2,033,650. 

1880,  2,317,889. 
from  ■{  1881,  2,432,654. 

lntere<5t  /  ’882,  2,798,018. 
inierest  ^  jggj^  2,712,863. 


Income 


Divisible 
Surplus  at 
4  per  cent. 


Jan.  1,  1880,  $127,417,763. 

Jan.  1,1881,  135,726,916. 

Jan.  1,1882,  151,760,824. 

Jan.  1,1883,  171,415,097. 

Jan.  1,  1884,  198,746,043. 

Jan.  1, 1880,  $3,120,371. 
Jan.  1,  1881,  4,295,096. 
Jan.  1,  1882,  4,827,036. 
Jan.  1,1883,  4,948,841. 
Jan.  i,  1884,  5,002,514. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 

■WM.  H.  APPLETON, 

WILLIAM  BARTON, 

WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH, 

H.  B.  CLAFLIN, 

JOHN  M.  FURMAN, 

THEODORE  M.  BANT  A,  Cashier. 

D.  O’DELD,  Superintendent  of  Ag'encies, 

HENRY  TUCK,  M.  D.,  I  „  - 

A.  HUNTINGTON,  d.,  Examiners. 


XKTJSTEES  : 

DAVID  DOWS, 

HENRY  bowers, 

LOOMIS  L.  WHITE, 

ROBERT  B.  COLLINS. 

S.  S.  FISHER, 

EDWARD  MARTIN, 

MdRRIS  FRANKLIN, 

President. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

Vice-President  and  Actuary. 
HENRY  TUCK,  2d  Vice-President. 


JOHN  MAiRS, 

HENRY  TUCK,  M.  D., 
ALEX.  STUDWELL, 

R.  SUYDAM  GRANT, 
ARCHIBALD  H.  WELCH 
WILLIAM  H.  BEERS. 


Florida 

healthy  h 


healthy  location.  A 


BANDS  for  Bale 
cheap,  superior  for 
'.ddress  ” 


I  uuaiijiijr  luLiat.uu.  x^uu.  v,ad  FaBUSLIj’S  tV AU)0 

iXKD  Opfiob,  'Waldo,  Flokida 


ORANGE  GROVES 

ERELL’s  Waldo  rDCC 
Haps  ft  papers  rnCu 


PATENIS 


Hand-Book  FREE, 

^  S.  &  A.  P.  LACEY. 

Patent  Att’ys.  Washington,  D.  0. 


AdCDI  pi  Recce  Microscopes, 

IjrCnA  ULAdoLo  Barometers, 

^  (trapUic  Outfits  for  Amateurs.  VV.  H  _ 

liEY  die  CO.,  successors  to  K.  &  J.  Beck,  Philadelphia. 
Illus.  Price  List  free  to  any  address. 


Telescopes,  SpectaeleSt 
ters,  Photo- 

WALMS- 


and  Stereopticoiis  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Vie'vys  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  'V'ie'ws  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  116  Page,  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue,  seret/ree  on  application. 

McAllister,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  T. 

TmB,Toiicli,¥ortaaiisliip  and  Dmalillity. 

williahi  knabe  &  co. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Carriages,  Wagons  and  Machinery  Run 

Without  grease  or  oil.  No  occasion  to  take  off  the  wheels. 
A  stevedore’s  wharf-block,  with  graphite  bushing  in  sheave, 
ran  4  years  in  constant  use  hoisting  coal.  A  box  has  been 
run  on  a  fancy  on  a  card  in  a  woolen  mill  for  last  3  months 
without  grease  or  oil,  600  revolutions  a  minute,  and  10' 
hours  a  day.  Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

GRAPHITE  LUBRICATING  CO.,  Jersey  City,N.  J. 


Our  10-Horse  Spai’k  Arresting  TresUing  En— 
gine  has  cut  10,000  feet  Piue  Lumber  In  10  houra. 

Will  burn  wood  6  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn  stalks.. 
Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  “  S.”  ^ 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SON^ 

Box  843.  Elmira,  New  Tork., 


Three  Years  Trial. 

H.T.  Baker  ft  Beo„  215  Pearl  St.,N.y.-We  have  used; 
your  fertilizers  for  corn  and  cabbage  at  the  rate  Ca  bio  ids. 
per  acre.  We  had  the  best  cabbage  ibis  season,  at  the  time 
they  were  marketed,  of  any  in  this  neighborhood. 

We  also  used  it  on  potatoes,  alongside  of  two  other  kinds,  - 
and  where  your  Fertilizer  was  applied  they  "  ere  one-third 
better  than  those  raised  on  other  fertilizers.  Wensedyour 
Fertilizer  for  three  years  on  the  same  piece  of 
Crops,  potatoes  and  turnips  with  no  other  manure,  me 
crop  was  better  this  last  season  than  ever  before.  We  also 
grew  the  finest  carrots  ou  your  Potato  Fertilizer  that  we 
ever  raised.  We  shall  continue  to  use  your  fertilizer,  as 
we  consider  it  a  good  thing.  . . 

Queens;  L.  1  ,  Oct.  26, 1883.  JAMES  WHITE,  . 

^  Farmer  for  Thos.  Callister., 


SHeD;i^4g 

^^f'50AYeAK:SINGLeNUMBeK 
f  ]5‘G6NTS>^;' 

Ge  KM  AN-e  D  t  T 1 0  N-SAM  e-A  S-€N6  LI  S  H 

AMeKICAN'AGKICULTUKIST 

51  BKOADWAY'  Hew  yOR  KA-C? 
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FOR  TOBACCO,  CABBAGES,  TURNIPS,  FODDER,  CORN,  BEETS,  ETC., 


USE  THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES 


See  American  Agriculturist^  February,  March  and  April,  for  Bome  crop  reports,  retail  prices,  etc. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet,  containing  reports  from  farmers,  fruit  growers,  truckers,  etc.,  also  interesting  experiments.  Address, 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  BUDDING  KNIFE  THAT  IS  GOOD? 


If  so,'  send  for  one  like  cut,  it  is 
Ebony  handle,  tip  of  Ivory,  that 
shuts  up  like  the  blade.  Price, 
65c.  A  nne  Pruning  Knife  for  50c. 
An  extra  heavy  one,  75c.;  Pruning 
shears,  $1.00;  Isoy's  1  Blade  Knife, 
25c.;  2  Blades,  35c.;  Farmer’s  1 
Blade,  Heavy,  50c.;  2  Blade,  75c.; 
8  Blade,  $1.00.  A  Wade  and 
Butcher  Razor,  $1.00.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

THURSTONE  &  BRIGHAM, 
Buffalo,  N.  T. 


W.  S.  BLUNT, 

100  Beekman  Street, 
New  York,  Manuf'r  of  the 

“Universal”  and  “Lotus” 

“NOISEIiESS” 


Force  Pumps. 


Mushroom  Strainers, 

Saud  Chambers, 
Deep  Well  Pumps, 

Garden  Engines. 

Orders  received,  and  Pumps  fitted 
complete  and  ready  to  be  put  into 
the  deepest  wells. 

Full  supply  of  Hose,  Iron 
Pipe,  and  Brass  Goods. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


I  yjDKlil^SSIoPTfcAL 

■  ■  i  lELECTRICAL. MECHANICAL, &c.rnrr 

■  MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  I  nLE 

■  HARBACH  ORGANINA  CO.  Philada.  Pa 


I 


Hunting:,  Fishing  S  Pleasure  Boats. 


A  crood  hunting  boat,  13  feet  long,  86-lnch  beam,  clinker 
built  open  boat,  oak  or  elm  ribs,  with  oars,  only  $^.  Send 
stamp  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Powell  Douglas* 
Manufacturers  oi  Pumps,  Windmills,  etc.,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


WHITMAIf'S  Fonntala 
Pump  for  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buildings 
from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
linsects,  potato-bugs  and  canker- 
‘worms,  ^’o  Dwelling,  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  witb- 
lout the  Fountain  Pump, 
i  Send  for  large  Illustrated 
[Circular.  J.  A.WhItman,  PaU 
jentee  uttdMTr,  Providence  R.l. 


PATENB 


Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  S.  &  A.  P.  LACEY, 


Patsut  Att’vs.  WswL^ngton.  D.  0. 


Wovrill  fiend  you  awatoh  or  a  chain 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  O.O  D.,tobe 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
and  If  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 

EvKKT  WATewWARRANTBD.  AdDBKSS 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Pir*  The  Celebrated 
YorkCottage  Organs 
are  in  thel 

worldyf.  sweetness 

real  volnme^fad  power. 
ff  style,  elegano»of  finisa 
(ead  the  world.  An^gfenlj 
We  give  roecial  pric^(verjt 
■  "  ■  Yo  ■ 


York  Coi 


iM4)iy^cinity  where  we  have' no  agent  As 

.  .IaVER  organ  &  PIANO  CO^  i 

Ifor  Catalogue.^  YORK,  J 


CHEAP  GUNS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


jGUN  WORKS, 


JjEAT 

t.l-1 

Write  fo.  Large  Illnstrated  Catalogn®.  Z  EH 

RlOes.Bhet  Uun.  Revolvera.sent  o.o.  il.  for  eiamlnatoon. 

Address  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  ra^ 


Mammoth  Cave, 


EDMONSON  CO.,  KY 

On  Eouibville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  Eighty- 
five  Miles  from  Eouisville. 

The  most  Interesting  natural  curiosity  In  the  world  I  The 

‘“Jfave  auYHo^telTpen  all  the  year.  For  maps,  rates, 
srontes,  and  other  Inforniatlou  oddress 

W.  C.  COMSTOCK.,  Cave  City,  Ky. 


(  Continued  from  last  month.) 

How  Watch  Cases  are  Made. 


This  process  of  manufacture  was  invented 
by  James  Boss,  who  started  in  business  in 
1854,  and  the  methods  and  tools  used  in 
making  these  watch  cases  are  covered  by 
patents.  This  is  the  only  watch  case  made 
under  this  process.  For  many  years  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  these  goods  was  slow,  owing 
to  popular  prejudice  against  “plated”  goods, 
but  gradually  the  public  learned  that  the 
James  Boss’  Gold  Watch  Case  was  not  a 
cheap  gold-cashed  or  electro-plated  article, 
but  was  made  of  genuine  gold  plates  of 
standard  quality  and  thickness.  Conscientious 
adherence  to  the  determination  to  make 
the  best  watch  case  ever  put  on  the  market, 
and  the  adoption  of  every  improvement 
suggested,  has  made  the  James  Boss’  Gold 
Watch  Case  the  standard. 


In  this  watch  case  the  parts  ^  ^ 
most  subject  to  wear — the  bow,  crown,  hinges, 
thumb-catches,  etc.,  are  made  of  solid  gold. 


Bend  8  eont  stamp  to  Keystone  Watch  Case  Factories*  Phila¬ 
delphia*  Pa.y  for  handsome  Illostrated  Pamphlet  showing  how 
Barnes  Boss*  and  Keystone  Watch  Cases  are  made. 


{To  he  continued,) 


RUBBER  ROOFING 


This  cut  represents  laying  over  rough  boards  our 


Rubber  Roofing 


Costs  only  $3.25  per  square,  10x10  feet,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  Book  Circular,  with 
references  and  samples,  free. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  155  Duane  St.,  New  York 


ONE  CENT 


will  buy  a  postal  Card,  on 
Which  send  me  your  address, 
and  I  will  send  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  business  at  which 
mak¬ 


ing  from  $8  to  $25  per  uoj. 

See  my  advertisement  on  pa^  178  ot 

P.  C.  EEWIS. 


— '  many  of  my  agents  are  _ 
day.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


Agriculturtai. 

,  N.  Y. 


I..  m  „  ,,v,v,pie  are  poisoned  by 

foul  Refrigerators  than  by 
sewer  gas.  Three-fourths  of 
Refrigerators  sold  breed  ma¬ 
laria  and  fevers,  by  tainting 
thefood.  MyNo.SO House, 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Ref  rig- 
eratorwill  keep  anything 
sweet  and  good.  Price  $55 
at  any  R.R.  Station  in  the 
U.  S.  Send  for  Circulars. 
B.  A.  STEVENS  Toledo  Ohio. 


Send.  0c.  in  I*.  O.  Stamps  to 

EP  r\  W  A  "DT^  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
,  (fc  Ui  VVAlbD,  SION  MERCHANTS, 
for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  *79  Washington  St.,  N.Y.  City. 


PACIPIC  GUANO. 


YEAREY  SALES 

50,000  Ton.s 


We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  has  fully  sustained  Its 
high  reputation.  For  Farm 
Crops  of  all  kinds.  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens.  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  has  no  superior. 

For  sale  by  our  agents 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain- 
ing  testimonials  and  direu- 
tions  forwarded  free. 


Glidden  &  Curtis, 


General  Setllng  Agents, 

Boston.  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AGENT  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO, 


H.  B.  GRIFFING,  70  Cortlandt  St. 


PAYNE’S  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES, 


o 

00 


I 


pq 


Reliable,  durable,  and  economical.  wfUfurnisha 
horsepower  with  one  third  less  fuel  and  water  than  any  other 
engine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “S”  for  information  and  prices. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843. Elmira.  N.  Y« 


SILKS  FOR  CRAZY  PATCHWORK 


in  50c.  or  $1.00  packages.  Elegant  varieties.  Our  20  cent 
package  of  beat  Embroidery  Silk,  assorted  colors,  free  with 
every  $1.00  order.  YALE  SILK  WORKS.  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Send  for  Price  List  and  Circular 


— OF  THE — 


AUTOMATIC 
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—OR— 


NO  TENSION” 


Noiseless  Sewing  Machine. 

IN  ADVANCE  OP  EVERY  OTHER. 
Most  Beautiful  and  Durable  Work 
UNEftUALLED  LIGHTNESS  OE  EUNNINQ 
AND  DOES  NOT  INJURE  HEALTH. 
WilIcoH& Gibbs  S.  M.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Aiericaii  Ciep  Song  Bool. 


A  Collection  of  the  Songs  of  60  representative  Amep  t 
ican  Colleges.  One  can  hardly  imagine  Songs  fresheril 
and  brighter  than  these,  200  in  number,  and  all  newly 
contributed  by  the  colleges  in  question,  including  Vas- 
sar  and  'Wellesley.  There  is  an  average  of  4  songs  from 
each  college.  Price  $2.00.  _ 

Also  published,  Carmina  Collegensia,  $3.00.  XJniver- 
sity  Songs,  $2.50,  and  Students  Life  in  Song,  $1,60. 


Just  published. 

I  THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 


BT  DB.  FKKDERICK  LOUIS  KITTBB. 


A  book  of  great  importance,  giving  a  concise  and 
interesting  narrative  of  the  progress  of  music  during' 
the  last  2000  years.  Price  $2.50. 


Almost  ready 


A  new  Sunday  School  Song  Book  of  fine  quality,  by 
Emerson  and  Sherwin.  Wait  for  it. 


CANTATAS  AND  OPERETTAS. 


More  and  more  used,  every  year,  enliven  School  Life,  | 
and  furnish  most  valuable  practice. 


Forest  Jubilee  Band,  (40  cts.),  new.  Flower  Festivd  on  \ 
the  Shine,  (46  cts.)  Crown  of  Virtue,  (60  cts.)  Fairy 
(50  cts.)  New  Flower  Queen,  (75  cts.)  Eour  in  Fain 
(60  cts.)  Little  Bo  Peep.  (60  cts.)  Three  Little 
cts.)  School  Festival,  (20  cts.,)  and  Cinderella,  (50  cM.i) 
are  all  lively  and  pretty  Cantatas. 


OLIVER  DITSON,  CO.,  Boatou. 

0.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Onward. 

The  host  of  new  subscribers  brought  by  old 
friends,  together  with  the  generous  patronage  of 
our  advertising  patrons,  enable  us  to  consummate 
our  most  enlarged  plans  for  making  the  American 
Agriculturist  of  the  very  greatest  value  and  interest 
to  every  member,  old  and  young,  of  its  great  fam¬ 
ily  of  readers.  As  still  another  step  to  this  end, 
we  make  what  will  be,  especially  to  our  long-time 
friends  and  readers,  a  most  pleasing  May  Day 

Announcement. 

Mr.  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  author  of  “  Small  Fruits,” 
a  long  recognized  authority  on  horticultural  mat¬ 
ters,  is  hereafter  to  resume  those  labors  which  con¬ 
stituted  so  valuable  a  feature  of  the  Amerigan  Ag¬ 
riculturist  in  former  years. 

Col.  Mason  C.  "Weld,  whose  name,  like  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ler’s,  is  a  household  word  among  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist's  readers,  likewise  resumes,  with  this  is¬ 
sue,  his  ‘‘Among  the  Farmers.’’  He  will  devote 
special  attention  to  live  stock  matters. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Slade,  the  Veterinary  Professor  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  is  to  write  on  the  various  Ailments 
of  Animals,  and  to  hereafter  attend  to  all  questions 
pertaining  to  such  matters.  He  has  no  superior 
in  this  field,  and  writes  direct  from  the  farmer’s 
standpoint. 

Henry  A.  Haigh,  the  recognized  authority  on 
Farm  Law,  will  discuss  and  reply  to  the  various 
legal  questions  arising  among  the  farmers  and  farm 
owners  who  Are  subscribers  to  t\\a  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  the  genial  writer  on  out-door 
life  for  so  many  years,  and  the  popular  author  of 
various  books,  will  entertain  and  instruct  our  read¬ 
ers  with  his  pleasant  views  of  forest,  field  and  river. 

This  strong  array  of  old  and  new  writers,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  pres%nt  powerful  stall,  indicate 
what  the  American  Agriculturist  is  to  be  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Beginning  with  this  May  issue,  we  leave 
each  number  to  speak  for  itself. 
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Six  Months  for  75  Cents. 

Beginning  with  this  May  issue  of  the  paper,  the 
remaining  numbers  for  the  year — seven  in  all — will 
be  sent  to  any  address  for  Seventy-five  Cents.  In 
order,  however,  to  secure  the  Premium  Engravings, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  suhscribe  for  one  year,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  premiums  are  given  on  any  subserip- 
tions  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  year’s  time. 


No  Beginning  and  no  Ending. 

But  inasmuch  as  every  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  complete  in  itseif,  the  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions  can  commence  now  as  well  as  at  any 
other  time.  Subscribers  can  begin  with  any  month, 
and  have  a  complete  year  from  that  date. 


Amerikanischer  Agriculturist. 

See  elsewhere  an  important  Prospectus  of  our 
Amerikanischer  Agriculturist,  of  which  a  speci¬ 
men  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  Post-office  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  reeeipt  of  two  two-cent  stamps. 


GARDEN 


AND 


Do  not  plant  com  until  the  soil  is  warm  and  set¬ 
tled  weather  has  come.  A  field  planted  the  middle 
of  April  may  be  less  advanced  in  June  than  one 
planted  two  weeks  later.  The  corn  crop  makes 
nearly  all  its  growth  within  a  hundred  days,  and 
requires  food  in  abundance  and  close  at  hand. 
Corn  responds  rapidly  to  any  available  plant-food, 
applied  either  as  well-rotted  manure  or  as  a  quick 
acting  commercial  fertilizer.  Soak  the  seed  in  tar- 
water  and  i-oll  in  plaster  before  planting,  to  keep 
oil  the  cut-worms.  Frighten  away  crows  with 
bright  strips  of  tin,  small  clapping  wind-mills,  and 
fine  twine  stretched  from  pole  to  pole  throughout 
the  field.  If  the  ground  is  weedy,  plant  in  hills, 
otherwise  drills  will  be  the  most  profitable. 
Mangels  should  be  sown  this  month  on  rich  mel¬ 
low  soil.  Other  kinds  of  beets  may  be  sown  early 
next  month.  Every  farm  should  have  a  root  crop 
as  a  part  of  a  rotation.  A  root  crop  cleans  the  land 
of  weeds  and  furnishes  an  abundance  of  food  for 
farm  animals.  Do  not  pasture  meadows  in  the 
spring  ;  this  is  asking  too  much  of  any  field.  It  is 
cheaper  to  buy  fodder  than  to  rob  the  meadow.  If 
any  tramping  of  the  meadows  in  early  spring  is 
allowed  by  animals,  let  it  be  done,  by  the  horses 
while  drawing  out  a  good  top-dressing  of  fine  ma¬ 
nure.  Potatoes  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  ready,  and  if  early  sorts  are  grown,  the  crop 
may  get  ahead  of  the  beetles. 

I.ive  Stoclc  IVotes. 

The  work  horses  need  the  best  of  care  and  an. 
abundance  of  wholesome  food.  The  shoes  may  be 
removed  from  farm  horses  if  the  fields  are  free 
from  stones.  All  horse  labor  should  be  pushed 
forward  rapidly,  so  that  during  the  hot  weather  of 
next  month  some  leisure  may  be  taken  at  noonday. 
Oxen  are  slow  of  motion,  but  most  useful  for  many 
kinds  of  farm  work.  They  need  considerable  time 
for  feeding,  and  can  not  be  hurried  much  at  their 
work.  Change  the  cows  gradually  from  dry  feed 
to  pasture.  Bring  them  to  the  stables  early,  and 
feed  hay  with  some  roots  ;  give  dry  fodder  the 
next  morning  before  turning  tlie  animals  out  to 
grass.  Calves  need  special  care,  as  this  is  the  time 
when  “  black  quarter”  and  other  serious  troubles 
come  upon  them.  Ewes,  with  their  lambs  taken 
from  them,  sometimes  need  some  of  the  milk  re¬ 
moved  from  their  udders.  After  shearing,  the 
ticks  gather  on  the  lambs,  and  may  be  quickly 
destroyed  by  dipping  in  tobacco  water  or  some 
other  effective  dip.  Tag  the  sheep  before  they 
leave  the  sheds  for  the  pasture.  Pigs  thrive  with  a 
good  run  of  clover.  The  orchard  is  the  proper 
place  for  swine ;  they  have  good  grazing  and 
destroy  many  insect  pests.  Keep  young  chickens 
clean  and  dry.  Tliere  is  no  better  place  for  the 
coops  than  in  the  vegetable  garden,  where  the 
young  chicks  will  destroy  many  injurious  worms. 

Orcliard  and  Fruit  <iiarde]Ua 

T>  •CCS  that  have  been  heeled-in  may  be  retarded 
by  shading  them.  Planting  should  he  finished  as 
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soon  as  possible.  If  the  trees  have  started ,  great 
care  will  be  needed  in  handling  them.  Such  trees 
should  not  be  trimmed  at  planting.  Grafting 
for  the  renewal  of  old  trees  may  continue,  taking 
great  care  in  cutting  away  the  branches  to  make 
no  bad  wounds,  as  the  bark  now  peels  readily. 

Grafting  Wax. — Four  parts  of  rosin  and  one  part 
each,  bees-wax  and  tallow, make  a  good  preparation. 
If  too  hard,  add  more  tallow,  or  if  too  soft,  take 
less.  The  best  way  of  using  it  is  upon  cloth.  Take 
an  old  sheet  or  the  skirt  of  a  well  worn  dress  ;  tear 
it  into  strips  two  inches  wide,  make  the  strips  into 
rolls,  and  let  them  remain  in  the  melted  wax  until 
thoroughly  soaked  through  ;  remove  and  let  them 
drain  and  cool.  This  waxed  cloth  may  be  torn  off 
in  pieces  of  convenient  size  to  cover  the  wounds, 
and  can  be  applied  to  make  a  complete  covering. 
Squashes  are  a  good  crop  for  a  young  orchard. 
Potatoes,  mangels,  turnips,  or  other  roots  may  be 
grown  between  the  rows  of  fruit  trees. 

Tent-caterpillars.  —  If  any  eggs  escaped,  their 
“tents”  or  webs  will  soon  appear  in  the  trees. 
Remove  them  while  small.  Curculios  attack  the 
young  plums  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall,  and  the 
thorough  jarring  of  the  trees  should  begin  early. 

Mulching  is  far  better  than  watering  to  save  new¬ 
ly  planted  trees.  Cover  the  ground  over  the  roots 
with  bog  hay,  old  straw,  or  litter  of  any  kind. 

/Straw5er7-ies.— Beds  that  were  covered  last  fall 
should  have  the  straw  left  on  them  until  after  the 
fruit  is  picked.  The  straw  should  be  pulled  away 
just  over  the  plants.  Pull  up  such  coarse  weeds 
as  appear  through  the  mulch  of  the  bed. 

Watch  for  the  first  appearance  of  holes  in  the 
leaves  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  and  use  White 
Hellebore  dusted  on,  or  better  mixed  with  water, 
a  large  tablespoonful  of  the  powder  in  a  pailful  of 
water,  and  apply  with  a  syringe  or  pump.  Repeat 
a  few  days  later,  to  destroy  those  which  escaped 
or  have  hatched  since  the  first  application. 

Young  grape  vines  set  this  spring,  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  push  but  a  single  shoot.  If  two  or  more 
buds  were  left,  to  guard  against  accidents,  rub  off 
all  but  the  strongest,  and  keep  the  shoot  from  this 
tied  up  to  a  stake.  Rose-bugs  destroy  the  flowers 
of  the  grape,  shake  off  these  pests  in  early  morn¬ 
ing,  catching  them  in  a  pan  in  which  there  is  a 
thin  film  of  kerosene  floating  on  a  little  water. 

Kitcbcn  and  market  Ciiardeu. 

In  many  places  the  first  of  May  is  moving-day, 
and  many  change  their  place  of  residence  this 
month.  Though  it  may  seem  late  to  begin  garden¬ 
ing,  seeds  sown  and  plants  set  out  now  will  come 
forward  with  great  rapidity,  as  the  soil  is  now  well 
warmed.  Asparagus  beds  that  were  planted  two 
years  ago  may  be  cut  sparingly.  Established  beds 
should  have  every  shoot  cut,  allowing  none  to 
grow  until  cutting  stops.  If  a  cold  rain  comes  on, 
the  seed  of  Lima  beans  will  usually  rot  in  the 
ground.  Examine  and  re-plant.  Weed  beets  and 
carrots  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and  thin,  using 
the  young  beets  for  greens.  Keep  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers  well  hoed.  Sow  seeds  for  late  crops 
in  a  seed-bed  in  open  ground.  Try  some  Savoys. 
Make  a  small  planting  of  com  as  soon  as  the  season 
will  allow,  but  do  not  put  in  the  main  crop  until 
settled  weather.  Cucumbers  may  be  forwarded  by 
starting  seeds  in  pots  or  on  inverted  sods,  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  or  sunny  window.  When  they  are  set  out, 
cover  at  night  by  some  kind  of  a  hand-light  or 
screen.  Sow  seeds  in  the  open  ground,  protecting 
the  plants  in  the  same  manner.  Sow  sage,  thyme 
and  other  sweet  herbs  in  a  seed-bed,  to  be  trans- 
planted  later.  Plant  a  few  horseradish  sets  m  rich 
soil.  It  should  always  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a  weed.  Continue  to 
transplant  lettuce  for  a  succession,  and  hoe  often. 
Do  not  sow  melons  until  the  soil  is  warm  ;  use  an 
abundance  of  seed  to  provide  for  insects  and  ac¬ 
cidents.  Early  weeding  of  onions  by  hand  in  the 
rows,  and  thorough  cultivation  between  the  rows, 
are  needed,  whether  grown  from  seeds  or  sets. 
Early  kinds  of  potatoes  should  be  fonvarded  by 
good  culture.  A  sprinkling  of  ashes  and  plaster  at 
hoeing  on  some  soils  helps  wonderfully.  Tall  peas 


should  have  brush  or  other  support  early.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  over  before  they  have  these,  they 
rarely  do  well.  The  be  st  substitute  for  brush  is 
wire,  as  described  elsewhere.  Sow  fora  succession. 
Cut  away  the  rhubarb  flower  stalks  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  In  cutting  spinach  for  use  thin  it,  to  leave 
plants  at  six  or  eight  inches  apart  for  the  final  cut¬ 
ting.  Sow  weekly.  When  the  soil  is  warm,  sow 
New  Zealand  spinach  for  summer  use.  For  squash¬ 
es  make  richly  manured  hills  eight  or  ten  feet  apart 
for  the  running  sorts,  when  the  weather  is  settled, 
and  sow  an  abundance  of  seed.  Give  a  trellis  or 
some  kind  of  support  for  tomatoes  when  they  are 
first  set  out,  and  keep  them  tied  up  as  they  grow. 


The  Houstonia  or  Bluets  as  a  Basket  Plant. 

For  those  who  cultivate  wild  flowers,  writes  Mar¬ 
garet  Donaldson,  the  Houstonia  ccerulea  is  flne  for 
rock-work,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
our  early  wild  flowers  for  baskets.  On 
points  of  worn-out  land,  I  have  seen 
single  flowers  growing  in  the  grass,  on 
branchless  stalks  not  more  than  two 
inches  high.  But  when  set  in  a  basket  of 
leaf-mould  they  branch  freely,  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  sides  of  the  basket,  and 
bloom  profusely  long  after  their  com¬ 
panions  have  disappeared  from  the 
meadows.  Their  roots  are  so  diminu¬ 
tive,  that  they  will  thrive  in  a  very  small 
vessel.  I  once  saw  a  clump  growing 
in  the  inverted  lid  of  a  tea-pot.  Give 
them  sunlight,  keep  the  soil  moist,  and 
they  will  grow  in  a  cup,  scarcely  larger 
than  an  eggshell.  They  bloom  in  April, 
and  some  seasons  one  may  look  long 
before  they  find  them,  at  other  times 
they  make  a  feature  of  the  landscape. 

In  the  spring  of  1882,  there  were  acres 
of  sloping  meadow  land,  sky-blue  with 
these  flowers ;  on  the  same  slope  the 
following  spring,  they  bloomed  under 
the  grass,  but  nowhere  thick  enough  to 
be  seen  at  a  distance.  Their  time  of 
continuing  in  bloom  is  not  much  over  a 
month,  but  their  earliness,  faint  fragrance  and 
delicate  beauty,  amply  repay  one  for  the  small 
amount  of  labor  required  for  their  cultivation. 


Side  Grafting. 

To  those  who  have  never  attempted  grafting  the 
operation  seems  to  demand  peculiar  skill,  and  they 
are  deterred  from  trying  for  fear  of  failure.  One 
of  the  simplest  forms 
is  the  side  graft, 
which  is  more  easily 
performed  than  the 
common  cleft-graft 
much  used  by  florists 
and  nurserymen  in 
propagating  camel¬ 
lias,  some  conifers, 
and  other  shrubs  and 
trees.  Unlike  some 
other  grafts  it -is  not 
necessary  with  this  to 
remove  the  top  of  the 
stalk.  A  clean  down¬ 
ward  cut-  is  made  in 
the  side  of  the  stock, 
and  the  cion,  care¬ 
fully  cut  to  a  wedge, 
is  inserted,  bringing 
SIDE  GRAFTS.  inner  ba.'’k,  on 

one  side  at  least, 
in  close  contact  with  that  of  the  stock.  It  is 
sometimes  practised  on  fruit  trees  to  replace  a  lost 
branch.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wax  grafts  of  this- 
kind  ;  they  are  merely  tied  closely  with  bast  mat¬ 
ting  or  worsted  yarn.  The  amateur  will  find  much 
interest  in  practising  with  this  graft  as  it  will  give 
him  confidence  to  attempt  more  difficult  kinds. 
It  has  been  practised  on  herbaceous  stems,  even 
on  those  as  tender  as  the  melon,  with  success.  The 
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engraving  shows  the  method,  giving  the  stock, 
the  prepared  cion,  and  the  two  united. 


Narcissusses.— Old  and  New. 

Those  familiar  spring  flowers,  the  Jonquil  and 
and  Daffodil,  are  really  species  of  Narcissus,  and 
these,  together  with  the  beautiful  Poet’s  Narcis¬ 
sus,  are  to  be  found  in  large  clumps  in  all  old  gar¬ 
dens.  In  most  cases  they  have  received  no  care 
since  they  were  planted,  but  have  gone  on,  some¬ 
times  for  years,  increasing  and  crowding  and  starv¬ 
ing  one  another  until  we  frequently  find  masses 
that  have  ceased  to  bloom.  These  are  the  only 
kinds  of  Narcissus  generally  known  ;  the  Polyan¬ 
thus  Narcissus  not  being  perfectly  hardy  is  rarely 
seen  in  gardens,  though  it  is  sometimes  grown  in 
pots.  There  are  over  twenty  species  of  Narcissus, 
while  the  number  of  varieties  is  very  large.  The 


flowers  in  all  have  six  spreading  petals,  the  peri¬ 
anth.  These  are  united  below  to  form  a  tube,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  is  a  petal-like  appendage  called 
the  cup  or  crown.  It  is  this  crown  that  gives  to 
these  flowers  their  peculiar  beauty  ;  it  often  differs 
in  color  from  the  rest  of  the  flower,  and  varies 
greatly  in  size,  being  in  some  species  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  the  flower.  The  relation  this 
bears  to  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  (or  petals) 
serves  to  arrange  the  species  in  three  groups.  The 
Long-crowned  Narcissus  have  the  crown  as  long  or 
rather  longer  than  the  divisions;  figure  1,  repre¬ 
sents  a  flower  of  this  group.  In  the  Medium- 
crowned  group  the  crown  is  half  or  three- fourths 
the  length  of  the  divisions,  as  in  figure  2,  while 
the  Small-erowned  division  has  the  crown  less  than 
half  the  length  of  the  divisions,  as  seen  in  the  well- 
known  Poet’s  Narcissus,  figure  3.  The  species, 
many  of  them  at  least,  have  produced  double  va¬ 
rieties  ;  the  crown  is  lost,  its  place  being  filled  by  a 
mass  of  irregular  petal-like  bodies.  Of  late  years, 
some  of  the  European  cultivators  have  hybridized 
and  crossed  the  species  with  most  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  some  of  the  hybrids  having  larger  and  more 
beautiful  flowers  than  the  species.  Some  of  the 
hybrids  of  N.  incompardbilis,  figure  2,  are  extremely 
beautiful.  In  their  present  improved  condition 
Narcissuses  are  attracting  more  attention  from  cul¬ 
tivators  than  they  have  formerly  received,  and  they 
are  well  worthy  of  it.  It  is  likely  that  the  majority 
of  the  new  kinds  will  prove  hardy,  and  when  they 
become  more  abundant  cannot  fail  to  be  popular. 
In  some  of  the  new  forms  are  exquisite  tints  of  yel¬ 
low,  the  crown  and  perianth  each  being  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  shade.  The  Poet’s  Narcissus,  though  one  of 
the  commonest,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  The 
perianth  is  of  the  purest  white,  the  v@ry  shallow 
crown,  a  mere  cup,  pale  yellow,  with  its  margin 
crisped  and  of  a  deep  scarlet.  By  giving  it  good 
soil  and  preventing  it  from  forming  large  clumps, 
the  flowers  will  be  finer  than  we  usually  see  them. 
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Bee  Notes. 


Removikg  Bees  from  "Winter  Quarters.— 
Like  many  others,  bee-keepers  are  often  deluded  by 
a  few  first  warm  days  into  the  idea  that  spring  has 
really  come,  and  they  proceed  to  remove  the  bees 
from  the  winter  repository  to  the  summer  stands. 
Even  should  warm  weather  continue  a  week  or 
two,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  bees,  as  they  spread 
•out  and  commence  rearing  large  quantities  of 
brood.  When  the  usual  “cold  snap”  follows,  the 
bees  are  driven  into  a  compact  cluster  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  hive,  and  all  brood  outside  of  the  cluster 
— brood  reared  at  the  expense  of  many  an  old 
worker’s  life — is  chilled  to  death.  Leave  the  bees 
in  their  winter  quarters  until  sure  that  warm  weath¬ 
er  has  really  come  to  stay,  which,  in  this  latitude 
(Genesee  Co.,  Mich.,)  is  usually  about  May  1st. — 
The  laborious  task  of  carrying  bees  to  or  from  the 


Fig.  1.— A  HIVE  CARRIER, 


cellar,  and  the  swaying  about  of  the  combs  can  be 
greatly  lessened  by  two  persons  carrying  the  hives 
on  a  sort  of  hand  barrow,  like  figure  1.  Strips  of 
some  light,  tough  wood  are  bolted  together,  the 
legs  extending  several  inches  above  the  side  rails, 
to  prevent  the  hives  sliding  off  when  going  up  or 
down  the  cellar  stairs.  With  this  two  men  can 
carry  four  colonies  with  more  ease  and  comfort  to 
both  themselves  and  the  bees,  than  one  man  alone 
can  carry  a  single  colony. 

Getting  Ready  for  the  Bust  Season.— Now  is 
the  time  to  get  everything  ready  lor  the  busy  sea¬ 
son.  This  advice  is  not  superfluous,  lor  not  only 
farmers  who  keep  a  few  bees,  but  some  of  the 
“  professionals,”  are  prone  to  delay  getting  hives 
and  other  fixtures  until  swarms  are  actually  hang- 


'  Fig.  2. — wire  comb  foundation. 

ing  in  the  bushes  ;  and  supply  dealers  are  weeks 
behind  in  filling  orders.  Let  the  hives  be  made, 
painted  and  stacked  up  all  ready  for  those  swarms 
that  are  always  coming  “  before  they  were  ex¬ 
pected.” — Also  put  together  the  section  honey 
boxes,  supplied  with  comb  foundation  “  starters,” 
and  place  them  into  cases  ;  then  no  honey  will  be 
lost  when  the  white  clover  harvest  comes.  The 
edge  of  foundation  where  fastened  to  the  box  must 
be  warm  and  soft. — For  this,  purpose  place  the  lace 
of  a  hot  flat  iron  near  a  pile  of  “  starters,”  and 
when  one  iron  becomes  cool  replace  it  with  an¬ 
other  hot  one. 

Wired  Comb  Foundation. — The  large  sheets 
necessaly  to  fill  the  brood  frames  have  given  much 
trouble  by  stretching,  warping  and  breaking  down. 
To  remedy  these  difficulties  pierce  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  bars  of  the  frame  with  small  holes,  through 
which  stretch  and  fasten  fine  wire  drawn  taut  (fig¬ 


ure  2)  and  imbed  these  in  the  foundation  sheet 
warmed  until  it  is  soft.  To  imbed  the  wires  many 
bee-keepers  use  a  lady’s  shoe  button  hook,  with  a 
small  groove  filed  in  the  back  side.  The  groove  is 
passed  back  and  forth  on  a  wire,  applying  some 
pressure.  With  a  press  the  foundation  can  be 
manufactured  directly  into  these  wired  frames. 
The  wires,  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  do  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  brood  raising. 

The  “  one  piece”  section  boxes,  now  so  largely 
used,  are  necessarily  made  from  basswood  that  will 
bend  into  shape  ;  but  thiS'Soft  wood  absorbs  every 
drop  of  honey  coming  in  contact  with  it  and  leaves 
a  discoloration.  Another  objection  to  the  one- 
piece  section  is,  that  the  openings  between  both 
the  bottom  and  top  bar  do  not  extend  their  whole 
length,  and  the  shoulders  left  cause  much  trouble 
by  contact  with  adjoining  combs.  The  dovetailed 
sections  made  of  white  poplar  are  fully  as  white  as 
basswood,  do  not  absorb  honey,  and  do  not  have 
the  mischievous  projecting  corners.  The  one-piece 
sections  can  be  put  together  a  trifle  quicker. 


Cultivating  Sorghum  in  the  West. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  sorghum 
planted  from  year  to  year,  has  stimulated  ingenuity 
to  discover  ways  and  means  of  doing  the  entire 
cultivation  by  horse-power.  Sorghum  is  a  feeble 
plant  and  grows  slowly  at  first,  and  unless  the  land 
is  freshly  turned  up,  weeds  are  apt  to  get  up  faster 
than  the  crop.  The  following  seems  to  be  the 
most  successful  plan  :  the  land  is  plowed  immedi¬ 
ately  before  planting,  or  if  done  earlier,  or  in  the 
preceding  fall,  the  entire  surface  is  cultivated  with 
a  two-horse  corn  cultivator  before  planting.  The 
seed  is  planted  quite  thickly  in  drills,  by  using  a 
two-row  corn  planter  with  small  holes,  moving  the 
dropping  lever  quite  fast,  so  as  to  drop  the  seed  in 
an  almost  continuous  stream.  Those  planters,  that 
have  a  drilling  attachment,  are  very  convenient  for 
doing  this.  At  least  twice  as  much  seed  is  planted 
as  is  expected  to  grow,  about  six  or  seven  pounds 
per  acre  is  not  too  mueh.  The  most  common  mis¬ 
take  is  to  plant  too  deep,  and  much  care  is  needed 
when  a  horse-planter  is  used,  to  avoid  this  difficulty. 
If  the  ground  is  moist,  half  an  inch  is  deep  enough, 
or  even  less  will  do.  As  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so 
without  covering  the  young  plants,  go  through  the 
field  with  a  straddle-row  cultivator,  taking  care  to 
have  the  inside  shovels  turned  so  as  to  throw  the 
soil  away  from  the  plants.  By  setting  them  in  this 
way,  you  can  go  much  closer  to  the  row  than  other¬ 
wise.  Enough  soil  in  any  ease  will  be  thrown  to¬ 
wards  the  plant,  while  you  will  stir  the  soil  close  to 
the  young  plants.  After  cultivation  is  completed, 
cross-harrow  with  any  good  harrow,  going  over  the 
ground  twice.  This  vvill  destroy  a  good  many  gf 
the  plants,  but  as  they  were  planted  thick  with 
reference  to  this  treatment,  no  harm  occurs,  while 
those  which  are  left  are  thoroughly  hoed,  and  the 
soil  mellowed.  The  whole  surfaee  ridged  by  the 
corn  plow,  is  leveled  down  and  put  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  for  the  next  plowing.  Should  the  cross-har¬ 
rowing  not  thin  the  plants  enough,  the  land  may 
be  harrowed  the  same  way  as  the  rows  run.  In 
ordinary  seasons  and  on  moderateiy  clear  land, 
this  method  of  treatment  will  usually  enable  a 
grower  to  raise  a  crop  without  resorting  to  the  hoe. 


Seeding,  Propagation,  Covering. 

The  most  carefully  seeded  meadow  is  the  most 
productive.  Grass  seed  should  be  sown  with  win¬ 
ter  grains,  because  they  grow  thinner  on  the  ground 
than  spring  grain  ;  the  young  plants  are  less  shad¬ 
ed,  and  the  growth  forms  with  stronger  roots,  and 
is  better  able  to  withstand  the  hot  sun  and  dry 
weather.  After  harvesting  the  grain,  the  seeding 
is  often  destroyed,  because  the  roots  of  clover  and 
timothy  are  so  near  the  surface  that  they  dry  up. 
The  ground  is  erusty  for  want  of  cultivation  and 
weight  of  snow  alter  the  grain  is  sown.  The 
remedy  is  simple,  hut  rarely  used.  The  grain 
should  be  harrowed  into  the  ground  alter  it  has 
settled,  and  is  dry  enough  to  mellow  under  the 


harrow.  Winter  grain  is  improved  by  harrowing, 
affording  a  lighter  soil  for  the  spread  and  growth 
of  the  roots,  covering  the  field  with  stronger 
growth,  consequently  increasing  the  yield.  This 
process  insures  the  certainty  of  grass-seeding  ;  as  I 
seed  is  expensive,  farmers  cannot  afford  its  loss,  or  | 
“  trust  to  luck.”  Two  crops  cannot  grow  in  the  i 
same  place  simultaneously.  Filling  the  ground  j 
with  all  it  ean  support  of  spring  grain,  and  sowing  ( 
grass-seed  at  the  same  time,  expecting  to  produce 
a  tine  meadow  after  the  grain,  results  in  a  feeble  ^ 
produet  and  after  harvesting  the  grain,  the  weak 
plants  shrivel  and  die.  Spring  grain  must  be  sown 
thinner  when  sown  with  grass — then  what  is  lost  in  ] 
grain,  is  gained  in  thickness  of  the  clover  or  grass 
crop.  Thinly  sown  grain  generally  produces  i 
heavier,  larger  heads  and  more  stems,  consequently 
the  crop  is  not  lessened.  Grass  is  as  important  to 
farmers  as  grain,  and  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  | 
the  chances  on  the  latter.  It  should  be  made  the  I 
primary  crop,  for  the  soil  is  renewed  by  it  while  it  ' 
is  exhausted  by  grain. 

Surface  manuring  and  thorough  tillage  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary — the  more  mellow  the  land,  the  • 
surer  and  better  the  crop.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  after  the  grain  is  harrowed  in,  and  levelled  i 
by  a  roller,  which  smooths  and  settles  the  sur-  | 
face,  insuring  quicker  germination.  When  winter 
grain  is  harrowed,  the  teeth  do  not  penetrate  sufii-  ' , 
ciently  to  cover  too  deeply  the  grass  seed.  More  > 
care  in  this  preliminary  work  will  save  the  loss  of  , 
seed  and  secure  better  crops.  Dragging  brush 
over  a  stumpy  or  rough  field  is  a  good  method  for 
covering  grass-seed.  Four  quarts  of  timothy  is 
sufficient  to  seed  an  acre  of  land  prepared  in  this  ' 
way  ;  five  quarts  of  clover  upon  same  conditions. 
Double  these  quantities  are  sown  because  farmers  I 
expect  losses  that  occur  by  careless  preparation. 
Better  expend  in  careful  tillage  the  cost  of  seed  i 
wasted,  and  reap  the  benefit,  than  he  burdened  i 
with  a  poor  crop  and  an  impoverished  ground. 


Draining  Suggestions, 

In  laying  drains,  especially  if  tile-drains  in 
quicksand,  begin  at  the  upper  end  and  work  down. 
Earth,  silt,  and  settling  mud  would  be  likely  to 


A  WOODEN  SJLT  BASIN.  j, 

collect  behind  the  workers  if  commencing  at  the  ; 
lower  end.  In  laying  tile  without  collars,  and  even  i 
with  them,  it  is  important  to  cover  the  joints  at  II 
least  with  straw,  hay,  spent  tan,  or  inverted  sods,  i 
lest  sand  work  in,  and  by  collecting  in  chance  de-  , 
pressions  caused  by  uneven  settling,  choke  the  ! 
passage.  A  silt  basin  is  important  in  drains  sub-  I 
ject  to  much  sand  and  clay.  This  may  be  a  simple  , 
box  of  double  boards  or  plank,  nailed  to  two  by 
four-inch  scantling,  its  interior  one  by  two  feet,  and  ' 
high  enough  to  extend  from  the  ground  surface,  <| 
to  a  foot  below  the  bottom  of  the  tiles.  The  cover  jt 
maybe  fastened  on  with  hinges  and  a  pad-lock,  Ij 
if  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  boys.  This  is  set  near  :l 
the  outlet  or  other  point  needed,  with  the  entrance  J 
pipe  a  little  above  the  outlet  one.  The  sand  and 
mud  will  collect  in  the  space  below,  and  may  be  ,1 
lifted  out  with  a  hoe,  after  heavy  showers  or  a  jl 
strong  flow  of  water  in  spring.  To  keep  mice  from  I 
nesting  in  drains  in  a  dry  season,  cover  the  outlet 
with  a  screen  of  galvanized  wire ;  or  drive  iron 
rods  in  front ;  or  attach  to  the  tile  a  short  piece  ■ 
of  pump-log,  and  drive  nails  or  spikes  inward 
toward  the  center,  thickly  enough  to  exclude  toads, 
moles,  and  mice,  and  all  small  vermin. 
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Poultry— Breeds  for  Laying. 

The  best  breeds  of  fowls  for  laying,  are  those  that 
suit  the  climate  in  which  they  are  kept.  It  is  an 
oft-repeated  inquiry  as  to  which  breed  is  most  suit¬ 
able,  by  those  who  contemplate  poultry  keeping. 
Such  inquiry  can  only  be  answered  by  those  who 
have  experimented  with  different  varieties  in  dif¬ 
ferent  locations.  There  is  no  doubt  chat  the  Leg¬ 
horns  are  equal  to  any  other  breed  for  egg-produc¬ 
tion,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  the  most 
profitable  fowl  under  all  circumstances.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes— the  single,  and  rose- 
combs— and  there  is  a  further  subdivision,  accord¬ 
ing  to  color.  The  single-comb  varieties  of  fowls 
are  subject  to  frozen  combs  in  very  cold  weather, 
but  when  properly  managed  they  escape  harm. 
The  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  “dubbing” 
them,  as  is  done  with  Games,  but  as  the  principal 
points  of  the  Leghorns  are  given  to  the  comb,  they 
would  thereby  be  disqualified  from  competition  at 
the  fairs  and  poultry  show's.  A  frosted  comb 
would  not  be  very  objectionable  to  those  who  only 
breed  fowls  for  protit  and  not  for  exhibition,  but 
when  the  comb  becomes  frosted,  the  hen  ceases  to 
lay  until  the  injured  member  is  completely  healed. 
As  the  comb  may  be  frozen  several  times  during  the 
cold  season,  the  loss  of  time  from  egg-production, 
owing  to  the  effect  of  the  temperature,  would  be 
quite  an  important  item.  The  double-comb  varie¬ 
ties,  though  exposing  quite  a  large  surface  to  the 
1  action  of  cold,  have  their  combs  closer  to  the  head. 

In  thus  noticing  so  small  a  matter  as  the  comb, 
the  object  is  to  present  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  keeping  a  breed  that  never  sits,  but  lays 
'  well.  While  the  breed  may  not  find  favor  in  cold 
!  climates,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
I  popular  in  other  sections.  As  the  Leghorns  have 
I  their  virtues  and  faults,  so  do  the  other  breeds  of 
I  fowls.  In  raising  fowls  for  mai'ket,  many  object  to 
I  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins  on  account  of  their  slow 
I  growth,  and  this  objection  may  be  a  strong  one  if 
]  the  fowls  are  to  be  sent  to  market  as  chicks,  as 
I  they  do  not  feather  until  well  advanced.  If  ma- 
j  tured  fowls  are  intended  for  shipment,  the  largest 
carcasses,  with  fine  appearance,  may  be  obtained 
from  such  breeds.  The  Plymouth  Rocks,  which 
grow  fast,  and  are  uniform  in  appearance  when 
young,  also  make  good  market  fowls  when  grown, 
but,  while  they  are  excellent  layers,  they  are  liable 
to  become  excessively  fat  when  highly  fed,  espec¬ 
ially  when  they  are  confined,  which  is  a  hindrance 
to  egg-production.  This  may  also  be  an  objection 
to  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins.  The  best  results  are 
derived  from  Plymouth  Rocks  when  they  have  free 
range.  All  breeds  do  best  with  freedom,  but  the 
!  larger  ones  are  more  contented  under  restriction. 

;!  It  is  best,  therefore,  in  selecting  a  breed  for  laying, 

;  to  take  into  consideration  its  hardiness,  fitness  for 
market,  time  of  maturity,  adaptability  to  climate, 
and  disposition.  By  selecting  that  breed  which 
possess  qualities  adapting  them  to  the  conditions  of 
the  particular  section  of  country,  the  best  breed  for 
laying  as  well  as  for  other  purposes  will  be  secured. 


Spasmodic  Colic. — “J!  B.,"  Lincoln  Co.,  Kan- 
[  sas,  writes  :  “  I  have  a  mare  that  acts  very  strange- 
I  ly.  She  paws  and  lies  down  about  the  same  as 
‘  though  she  had  spasmodic  colic.  She  eats  and 
I  drinks  not  quite  so  heartily  as  when  well.  The  at- 
j  tacks  come  two  or  three  times  a  year.” — The  ani- 
I  mal  undoubtedly  suffers  from  sudden  pain  of  a 
spasmodic  character,  most  probably  in  the  intes¬ 
tines.  Spasmodic  colic  is  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  but  more  especially  to  food,  exccessive  in 
quantity  or  improper  in  quality,  and  too  much  cold 
water  immediately  after  fatiguing  exercise.  Sud¬ 
den  and  complete  change  of  food  may  also  bring 
about  this  condition,  as  will  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold.  Of  course  cramps,  or  excessive  sudden  pain, 
may  be  due  to  other  causes,  and  may  affect  other 
organs.  It  is  well  to  note  in  this  case  the  exact 
.  circumstances  under  which  an  attack  comes  on — 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  and  drink  taken, 
whether  it  occnrs  before  or  after  exercise,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bowels,  and  whether  food  is  swal¬ 


lowed  greedily  without  proper  mastication.  Only 
thus  can  the  cause  be  arrived  at,  and  the  proper 
treatment  be  selected.  Some  animals  will  continue 
to  have  spasmodic  colic  for  years  without  appre¬ 
ciable  cause.  It  is  very  important  to  keep  the 
bowels  loose,  never  costive.  Bran  mashes  or 
roots  given  at  intervals  will  be  generally  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  for  this  purpose  without  resort  to  drugs. 


Very  Cheap,  Convenient  Truck. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Long,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  sends  us 
a  sketch  and  description  of  a  cheap,  easily  made 
truck  which  he  uses  in  cleaning  out  stables,  etc. 
Selecting  a  grocery  box  of  suitable  size,  he  cut 


fi’om  an  old  well  windlass  a  roller  one  inch  shorter 
than  the  width  of  the  box,  and  bored  a  hole  in  each 
end,  into  which  hard-wood  pins  were  driven.  A 
half-inch  washer  was  put  on  each  pin.  The  roller 
is  held  in  place  by  two  small  strips  of  some  strong 
wood.  These  have  holes  near  the  ends  to  fit  the  pins, 
and  are  strongly  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  box  and 
extend  back  to  a  convenient  length  for  handles.  Any 
fairly  regular  round  stick  of  hard-wood  from  the 
woodpile  may  take  the  place  of  the  old  windlass. 


Willows  and  Willow  Culture. 

The  common  Osier,  as  stated  in  a  former  article, 
is  not  suited  to  the  finer  kinds  of  basket-work.  The 
choicer  willows  are  known  to  the  English  growers 
by  names  which  give  no  clue  to  the  species  to 
which  they  belong,  such  as  “Red  Dutch,”  “  Pack¬ 
thread”  and  Whip-cord  ”  willows.  The  common 
Osier  is  largely  used  for  making  coarse  and  service¬ 
able  baskets,  though  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Golden- 
willow,  which  is  always  seen  with  us  as  a  tree,  but 
when  properly  cultivated,  yields  excellent  rods. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  damp  soil  is  required 
for  willow  culture.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  the  crop 
thrives  best  on  a  good  grain  land,  and  such  is 
chosen  in  establishing  a  plantation.  If  the  land  is 
not  in  good  condition,  it  is  manured  and  prepared 
as  fora  grain  crop.  Willows  are  always  propagated 
from  cuttings,  made  from  stems  of  a  single  year’s 
growth.  The  cuttings  are  made  .a  foot  long,  and 
sharpened  at  the  lower  end.  The  common  Osier  is 
set  out  twelve  by  twenty  inches,  and  some  of  the 
finer  kinds  as  close  as  eight  by  sixteen  inches. 
These  are  the  extremes,  and  other  distances  arc 
given  to  other  varieties,  according  to  their  size. 
All  kinds  are  set  as  closely  as  they  will  fiourish,  in 
order  that  the  shoots  may  grow  up  straight  and 
ycithout  branches.  In  setting  out  the  cuttings  a 
planting  frame  is  used.  This  is  made  of  slats,  held 
in  place  by  end  pieces.  These  slats  mark  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  rows,  and  the  places  for  the  cuttings 
in  the  rows,  are  shown  by  notches  on  the  slats. 
The  planter  sets  a  cutting  opposite  each  notch,  and 
forces  it,  in  a  slanting  direction,  quite  into  the 
ground  with  his  hand,  which  is  protected  by  a  heavy 
glove.  The  surface  of  the  plantation  must  be  kept 
elean,  using  a  cultivator  at  first,  and  when  the 
shoots  prevent  this,  hoes  are  used.  When  the 
leaves  fall,  the  crop  is  cut.  A  strong  curved  knife 
is  used,  and  the  cut  is  made  close  to  the  ground. 
Though  the  first  year’s  crop  of  rods  may  be  of  very 
little  value,  they  must  be  cut  in  order  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  next  year’s  growth.  The  second  year’s 
crop  is  usually  a  profitable  one.  By  this  annual 
cutting  the  roots  do  not  extend  far,  and  are  not 
difficult  to  remove  when  the  soil  is  required  for 
other  crops.  Every  farmer  would  find  it  conven¬ 
ient  to  have  a  few'  willows  to  furnish  rods  for 


withes  and  other  uses.  By  cutting  them  close  to 
the  ground  each  fall,  they  will  last  indefinitely. 


Steamed  or  Cooked  Food,  Profitable. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Stone,  Westboro,  Mass.,  has  for  twelve 
years  fed  steamed  food  to  his  herd  of  forty-five  an¬ 
imals,  from  early  fall  until  pasturing  time  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring.  He  has  a  twelve  horse-pow'er  boiler 
in  the  basement  of  an  L  adjoining  the  barn,  over 
wddeh  is  a  six  horse-potver  engine,  a  plunge  pump 
that  raises  water  into  the  boiler,  and  a  tank  near 
the  steam  box  and  mixing  trough.  In  the  story  a- 
bove  there  is  a  large  power  cutter,  that  cuts  all  the 
corn-fodder,  straw,  and  second  quality  of  hay  used. 
It  is  cut  into  one  inch  lengths.  To  three  hundred 
lbs.  of  this  cut  fodder,  one  hundred  lbs.  of  grain, 
four  qts.  of  salt,  and  enough  water  to  moisten  it 
are  added,  and  mixed  in  lots  of  eighty  lbs.  each  to 
insure  thorough  mixing.  This  provender  is  pitched 
into  the  steam-box,  which  holds  enough  for  one 
day’s  feeding.  The  first  feeding  is  at  seven  P.  M., 
the  second  at  seven  the  following  morning.  At 
noon  the  animals  are  watered,  then  fed  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  lbs.  best  quality  of  dry  hay. 
The  w.ater  which  settles  under  the  false  bottom  of 
the  steam  box,  from  about  eighty  gallons  used  at  a 
steaming,  is  converted  into  a  hay  tea.  This  is 
mixed  with  sufficient  wheat  bran  to  make  a  mash, 
and  is  fed  to  milch  cow's  and  young  calves.  This 
food  being  well  seasoned,  is  very  palatable,  readily 
eaten,  and  quickly  digested.  The  warm  food,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  warm  stable,  keep  up  the  animal 
heat,  and  a  large  flow  of  milk  is  the  result.  The 
cause  of  so  many  failures  in  steaming  food  is,  in 
part,  due  to  not  using  any  grain,  and  allow'ing  the 
steam  to  come  in  contact  with  the  feed  direct  from 
the  boiler.  Here  the  steam  is  let  into  the  bottom 
of  the  steam  box,  and  softens  the  whole  mass.  The 
cooked  grain  is  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  masticated  with  the  cud,  and  nearly  all  of  its 
nutriment  thereby  extracted.  Below  isan  estimate 
of  the  daily  cost  per  head.  One-half  of  the  fuel 
consumed,  has  been  deducted  and  charged  to  the 
house,  as  this  same  boiler  supplies  steam,  and  heats 
sixteen  rooms. 


300  lbs.  luiy,  @$10.  per  ton . !  . $1.50 

125  ••  •'  @20.  “  'l.25 

1(10  “  grain,  @  30.  “  1.50 

75  '•  bran,  @  20.  “  75 

125  “  coal,  @  0.40  “  40 


lf5.40 

Forty  five  animals  at  five  dollars  and  forty  cents 
daily,  gives  tw'elve  cents  per  head  a  day. 

Simple  Head-Gear  for  Vicious  Bulls. 

Dr.  L.  D.  B.,  of  Vista,  N.T.,  writes  us,  that  a  young 
Jersey  bull,  inclined  to  exhibit  a  cross  disposition, 
and  to  make  too  free  use  of  his  horns,  yet  being  too 
valuable  otherwise  to  part  with  him,  the  following 
device  rendered  him  harmless  and  docile.  With  a 
quarter-inch  auger  a  hole  was  bored  near  the  tip  of 


each  horn.  Through  these  holes  a  number  ten 
copper  wire  was  tightly  stretched  between  the 
horns,  and  three  wires  run  to  the  ring  in  his  nose, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving. — This  will  Answer  for 
younger  animals  not  very  vicious,  but  very  large 
fellows  would  need  something  much  stronsrer  than 
a  number  ten  copper  wire  ;  and  even  if  a  half- 
inch  steel  rod  were  tised,  a  very  unruly  animal 
would  crush  a  man  with  the  rods  themselves. 
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A  Double-Latched  Gate. 


xn  answer  to  several  calls  for  double-latched 
gates,  we  present  the  form  shown  in  the  engraving. 
There  are  two  latches  fastened  to  a  jointed  lever, 
so  that  when  the  upper  end  or  handle  is  pushed 
backward  or  forward,  the  latches  both  move  in  the 
same  direction.  The  construction  of  the  gate,  and 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  latches  and  lever, 


A  GATE  FOR  ALX,  LIVE  STOCK. 


are  plainly  shown.  The  importance  of  a  double¬ 
latch  to  a  gate  is  understood  by  all  those  who  wish  a 
secure  barrier  to  both  large  and  small  farm  animals. 
Horses  and  pigs,  cattle  and  sheep,  are  alike  kept 
within  bounds  by  this  method  of  fastening  a  gate. 


Lumbering  in  California. 

M.  E.  BAMFORD. 

In  riding  through  the  coast  range  of  hills  east  of 
Oakland,  one  sometimes  sees  by  the  roadside  piles 
of  wood  ready  cut  and  waiting  for  the  Portuguese 
wood-chopper  to  bring  it  on  his  wagon  down  the 
long,  dusty  road  to  town.  These  men  are  met 
every  little  while,  in  the  road,  driving  their  carts  to 
their  daily  labor,  often  carrying  with  them  two  or 
more  dark-eyed  children. — These  Portuguese  are 
very  proud  of  their  small,  brown,  two-roomed 
houses  with  their  queer  gardens  of  hollyhocks  and 
marigolds  seen  once  in  awhile  away  down  in  some 
little  nook  shut  in  by  hills.  Many  of  them,  who 
knew  what  poverty  meant  in  their  native  country, 
feel  rich  as  a  king  in  the  possession  of  a  little  gar¬ 
den-patch  and  a  regular  income  from  wood-chop¬ 
ping.  What  these  are  doing  in  miniature  here  is 
done  on  a  much  larger  scale  throughout  the  great 
forests  of  the  northern  half  of  California. — One  of 
the  most  extensive  lumbering  regions  is  Humboldt 
County.  Another  lies  between  Truekee  and  Au¬ 
burn.  Along  the  Sacramento  and  its  branches  and 
the  Pit  River  and  its  tributaries  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  fine  wooded  land  yet  untouched,  and 
the  Sierras  themselves  are  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  lumber,  as  the  forests  of  the  western  slope  cut 
down  thirty  years  ago  are  already  replaced  by  new 
trees.— The  chief  kinds  of  lumber  in  California  are 
the  redwood,  the  cedar,  and  the  sugar  and  yellow 
pines  of  the  Sierras.  The  redwoods  are  mainly 
found  near  the  ocean,  between  thirty-seven  and 
forty-two  degrees.  Those  north  of  forty  degrees 
are  mingled  with  cedar  forests. — The  redwoods  of 
Humboldt  County  are  large  to  handle,  and  there 
have  been  different  inventions  for  reducing  them 
to  lumber.  Many  logs  are  nine  feet  through, 
sometimes  twice  that,  and  of  course  much  too  large 
for  an  ordinary  circular  saw,  which  is  never  over 
six  feet  in  diameter.  Such  logs  are  often  first 
halved  by  wedges  or  powder.  Those  seven  feet  or 
more  in  diameter  are  divided  by  a  “  triple  circular 
saw,”  as  it  is  called,  in  reality  there  are  four  saws. 
Two  of  these  take  off  a  top  slice,  while  the  double 
circulars  are  cutting  through  the  rest,  the  whole 
being  done  by  one  motion  of  the  saw.  This  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  a  Californian  invention,  necessitated  by 
the  great  size  of  the  trees. — Steam  logging-ma¬ 
chines  are  used  in  Humboldt  County,  the  invention 
of  John  Dolbeer,  of  San  Francisco,  and  are  a  great 
improvement  on  the  former  long  ox  trains. — A 
queer  contrivance  is  used  in  loading  redvvood  lum¬ 
ber  on  vessels  when  there  are  no  harbors.  Vessels 
are  fastened  off  the  sliore  by  buoys,  and  a  long 
wooden  lumber-chute  is  stretched  to  them  from 
the  shore,  the  land-end  being  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  other.  Down  this  the  boards  and  rail¬ 


road-ties  fly  with  great  velocity,  but  a  strong  brake 
is  arranged  to  check  the  speed  near  the  vessel,  and 
the  lumber  is  let  quietly  down. 

In  the  Sierras  the  sugar-pine  is  most  highly 
esteemed  for  lumber,  and  is  sent  down  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  slides.  Drives  are  used  wherever  there  are 
streams,  but  in  certain  regions  would  be  almost 
impossible  without  the  V-flume,  invented  by  James 
Haines,  a  Nevada  man.  He  had  expended  all  his 
capital  on  a  square  flume  for  transporting  wood 
from  the  mountains,  but,  to  his  utter  dismay,  the 
wood  stuck  fast  in  places,  and  the  water  running 
over  washed  out  the  foundations  of  the  flume. 
Not  utterly  disheartened,  he  mended  the  flume, 
but  only  to  fail  again  ;  and  others  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience.  Haines  studied  over  the  matter  a  long 
time  with  no  success,  until  finally  his  little  children 
helped  him  out.  He  noticed  them  throwing  cobs 
and  chips  into  a  small  V-shaped  trough  used  in 
irrigating  his  garden,  and  that  however  many  were 
thrown  in  there  was  no  clogging.  He  changed  his 
square  flume  to  the  V-shape  by  putting  in  boards 
to  form  a  right  angle  at  the  bottom,  flaring  out¬ 
ward  at  the  top.  It  was  a  success,  he  regained  his 
money  and  this  form  has  been  in  general  use  ever 
since  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  They  usually  cost 
about  three  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  but  in  some 
steep,  ditlicult  places  have  run  up  to  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  mile.— A  great  deal  of  the  sugar-pine 
is  made  into  doors,  sashes,  cornices,  etc.,  and 
shipped  to  Central  America,  Mexico  and  Australia. 
The  sugar-pine  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
white,  is  but  littie  heavier,  and  is  easily  polished. 
It  grows  at  an  elevation  of  five  or  six  thousand 
feet. — Though  many  thousand  men  are  employed 
as  wood-choppers  the  demand  for  more  laborers  is 
constant,  and  frequent  notices  in  the  mountain 
newspapers  call  for  wood-choppers.  Truekee,  in 
Nevada  County,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  carries  on  a  large  lumber- 
trade,  and  much  charcoal  is  made  here.  All  the 
snow-sheds  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  were  construct¬ 
ed  of  lumber  furnished  by  this  town,  as  were  also 
the  railroad-ties  and  bridges  of  the  Central  Pacific. 
A  single  Truekee  firm  has  contracted  to  supply  ten 
thousand  cords  of  wood  annually  for  the  next  ten 
years.  Then,  too,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is 
canying  enormous  quantities  of  Truekee  lumber  to 
the  treeless  districts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
for  use  in  the  mines,  on  railroads  and  in  building 
little  towns  springing  up  everywhere.  In  fact, 
about  all  the  lumber  used  along  the  whole  country 
traversed  by  the  Southern  Railroad  comes  from 
California,  and  there  is  a  large  demand  for  our 
lumber  from  South  America  and  China.— Little 
narrow-guage  railroads  are  being  built  in  several 
northern  parts  of  the  State  to  bring  timber  down 
to  the  main  railroad  lines.  On  Lake  Tahoe  is  a 
steamboat  specially  made  for  towing  rafts  across 
the  lake,  whence  the  lumber  is  taken  by  a  rail¬ 
road  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  and  sent  through 
a  flume  to  Carson.  A  great  deal  of  this  timber  is 
used  in  Virginia  City  and  in  the  mines. — The  first 
lumber  ever  prepared  for  sale  in  California  was  cut 
in  Sonoma  County,  in  1838,  by  a  Mr.  Dawson,  who 
prepared  it  with  a  whip-saw.  The  first  saw-mill 
in  the  State  was  started,  in  1843,  at  Bodega  Bay,  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  this  county  ;  and  this 
was  the  oniy  saw-mill  in  the  State  until  after  the 
Americans  took  possession  of  it.  The  second  one 
was  begun  in  San  Mateo  County,  and  the  third  was 
Sutter’s  saw-mill  at  Coloma,  but  it  did  nothing 
with  lumber,  for  it  was  while  excavating  the  tail- 
bed  of  the  mill  that  gold  was  found,  and  Califor¬ 
nia  was  soon  filled  with  an  excited  crowd  too  eager 
for  gold  to  bother  with  lumber. — There  are  now 
seventy-nine  manufactories  of  lumber  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  alone,  and  the  lumber  stevedores  there  have 
quite  an  association,  the  “Lumberman’s  Protec¬ 
tive  Union,”  which  spends  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  yearly  in  caring  for  their  sick. — There  is  a 
good  deal  of  interest  just  now  in  buying  up  the 
timber  lands  ;  the  Government  price  being  the  same 
as  that  for  mineral  land,  $2.50  per  acre  in  divisions 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  This  interest  dates 
from  last  summer,  when  a  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  syndi¬ 
cate  purchased  the  finest  lumber  tracts  in  the 


State.  Now  the  newspapers  are  teeming  with  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  timber  lands,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  many  places  yet  left  undisturbed  be¬ 
cause  too  far  from  any  railroad  transportation,  will 
soon  be  opened. — But  though  there  is  so  much 
lumber  in  the  State,  the  production  being  about 
three  hundred  billion  feet  annually,  yet  we  have  no 
hard-wood  suitable  for  making  plows,  casks,  etc., 
and  are  obliged  to  import  about  three  million  feet 
of  hard-wood  annually  from  the  Mississippi  Valley. 


Wild  Vines  About  the  House. 

EBEN  E.  BBXFORD. 


While  admitting  that  many  foreign  plants  are  all 
that  is  claimed  for  them,  1  like  our  own  native 
ones  best,  because  I  see  great  merit  in  them.  I 
never  have  understood  why  persons  of  excellent 
taste  should  neglect  them,  unless  it  is  because  they 
are  not  familiar  with  them.  There  is  no  finer  vine 
for  use  about  the  house  than  the  Virginia  Creeper, 
(Amj)elopsis  quinquefolia).  It  is  found  almost 
everywhere  at  the  North  and  is  hardy.  It  grows 
rapidly,  is  easily  transplanted,  has  beautiful  foliage, 
and  is  a  miracle  of  gorgeous  coloring  in  autumn. 
After  the  leaves  have  fallen  its  purple  berries  are 
more  ornamental  than  the  flowers  of  many  plants. 

It  is,  or  should  be,  to  us  Americans,  what  the  Ivy 
is  to  the  Englishman.  If  you  want  something  to 
drape  the  veranda,  you  can  select  nothing  better. 

If  you  wish  a  vine  to  climb  up  to,  and  all  along, 
the  eaves  and  around  the  second-stoiy  windows, 
this  is  the  very  plant  to  get.  The  Virginia  creeper 
is  a  robust,  self-reliant  vine,  and  will  take  care  of 
itself  and  delight  all  with  its  luxuriance  if  it  is 
given  half  a  chance. 

Another  very  desirable  vine  is  the  Bittersweet 
{Celastrus  scuTidens).  It  has  beautiful,  bright  foliage, 
which  is  seldom  infested  with  insects.  During  the 
later  part  of  the  season  its  clusters  of  scarlet  ber¬ 
ries,  enclosed  in  orange  husks,  which  part  and  dis¬ 
close  the  fruit  within,  are  showy  enough  to  suit 
any  one.  These  berries  hang  on  all  winter  if  the  j 
birds  let  them  alone.  For  verandas  and  porches 
the  Bittersweet  or  Wax- work  is  quite  equal  to  the 
Virginia  creeper,  and  that  is  high  praise.  | 

Another  most  beautiful  plant  for  those  who  do 
not  consider  that  beauty  depends  on  bright  and 
vivid  color,  is  our  native  Clematis,  or  Virgin’s 
Bower.  This  vine  has  fine  and  vigorous  foliage,  I, 
and  in  July  is  covered  with  thousands  of  delicate, 
white  flowers,  of  delicious  fragrance.  One  of  the  | 
finest  effects  that  I  have  ever  seen  produced  by  ij 
growing  two  plants  together  on  a  trellis,  was  made  ( 
by  training  a  Clematis  among  climbing  roses.  The  i 
contrast  of  the  pink  and  white  flowers  was  simply  i’ 
exquisite,  and  the  dainty  grace  of  the  Clematis 
added  a  greater  charm  to  the  roses.  For  use  in 
vases  in  the  house,  the  long  sprays  of  Clematis,  j- 
when  in  bloom,  are  finer  to  my  mind  than  anything 
else  to  combine  with  flowers  of  vivid  color.  It  is  't 
easily  transplanted  and,  like  the  other  two  native  ' ; 
climbers,  will  take  care  of  itself.  ! 


A  Grind-Stone  Eest. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  an  attach-  ,  I; 
ment  to  a  grind-stone,  upon  which  tools  may  rest  ■ ; 


A  GRIND-STONE  TOOL  REST. 


while  being  sharpened.  It  consists  of  twe  small  I  t 
upright  pieces,  firmly  fastened  to  the  sides  a,  a,  of  ,  j 
the  grind-stone  frame,  and  bearing  a  cross-bar,  5,  j 
at  their  upper  ends.  One  of  these  rests  can  be  ^  ! 
made  in  a  short  time,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  !  j 
comfort  and  convenience  in  grinding  various  tools,  j  4 
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A  Convenieat  Pasture. 

A  pasture  close  to  the  farm  buildings  is  a  great 
conyenieuce,  and  will  save  much  valuable  time 
during  the  busy  season.  The  work  horses  may  be 
turned  into  such  a  pasture  in  the  evening  after  they 
have  eaten  their  ration  of  hay  and  grain.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  bring  the  horses  in  again  in  the 
morning  for  their  feed,  before  it  is  time  for  work. 
The  cows  may  go  to  the  back  feeding  ground  for 
the  day,  and  into  the  front  pasture  to  pass  the 
night.  Boys  who  are  tired  from  hard  work  through 
the  day,  appreciate  the  convenience  of  a  pasture 
close  by  the  milking  ground.  The  cows  are  more 
contented  if  kept  near  the  barns  at  night.  The 
gates  and  other  entrances  to  this  night  pasture 
should  be  arranged  to  save  all  possible  steps,  both 
from  the  horse  stable  and  the  milking  yard.  Some 
may  object  to  having  horses  and  cows  in  the  same 
field,  but  the  writer  has  concluded,  after  several 
years’  experience,  that  there  is  no  danger  vvith  any 
ordinary  animals.  ,  Young  stock  of  all  kinds  wlU 
be  safer  if  kept  from  the  old  in  a  separate  pasture. 

This  convenient  night  pasture  should  be  perma¬ 
nent,  and  furnish  good  feeding  to  the  horses  and 
cows  throughout  the  whole  season.  It  therefore 
needs  to  be  kept  in  good  heart.  If  naturally  rich, 
the  droppings  from  the  animals  will  keep  up  the 
fertility  for  several  years.  A  man  with  a  manure 
pick  or  mallet,  should  go  over  the  pasture  each 
spring,  and  loosen  and  scatter  the  droppings.  The 
mallet  consists  of  a  block  of  wood  a  foot  long, 
square  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other,  into 
which  a  stout  handle  is  fastened  near  the  middle. 

A  top-dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  should  be 
given  every  two  or  three  years,  or  still  better,  a 
light  dressing  each  winter.  A  hundred  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  in  early  spring,  aids  greatly 
in  giving  a  vigorous  start  to  the  young  grass.  If 
coarse  weeds  appear,  they  should  be  rooted  out  be¬ 
fore  they  become  thoroughly  established  or  ripen 
.any  seed.  A  flowing  spring  in  a  central  location, 
is  of  great  value  in  any  pasture,  and  especially  here 
where  cows  may  drink  after  being  milked,  and 
again  early  in  the  morning.  It  will  also  save  much 
labor  in  watering  the  horses  before  and  after  work. 
If  a  flowing  spring  cannot  be  found,  the  next  best 
water  supply  is  a  well  with  a  wind-mill  pump. 

A  pasture  properly  manured,  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  thickly  seeded  with  a  large  variety  of 
^grasses,  may  be  as  permanent  and  profitable  as  any 
field  on  the  farm.  The  night  pasture  does  not  enter 
Into  the  regular  rotation  adopted  for  the  other  fields. 


Horse-Power  from  a  Mowing  Machine. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Currier,  Almont,  Midi.,  sends  us  a 
:sketch  and  description  of  a  horse-power  and 
jack”  made  from  an  old  mowing  machine.  The 
-whole  cash  outlay  was  fifteen  dollars  and  sixty- 
Three  cents.  The  upright  frame  of  the  power  is 


Fig.  1.— A  “mowing  machine  hoese  power.” 


■fhe  old  machine  woodwork  set  up  sidewise  with 
■one  of  the  drive-wheels  on  top.  To  this  is  attached 
a  draft  lever  twenty-two  feet  long,  with  hooks  on 
■each  end  so  that  one  or  two  horses  may  be  used. 
‘The  lever  and  lead  stick  are  bolted  to  the  rim  of  the 
-wheel  by  a  hook  bolt  on  each  side.  The  fly  wheel 
on  the  “jack”  is  the  other  wheel  of  the  mower. 
'This  wheel  was  removed  and  the  shaft  cut  oflE  even 


with  the  frame.  The  end  timbers  of  the  “jack”  below 
the  wheel  are  cut  half  down  so  as  to  let  the  wheel 
as  low  as  possible  and  have  the  belt  clear.  The 
left  side  shows  the  way  the  tumbling  rod  is  at¬ 
tached,  and  let  down  for  the  horses  to  pass  over 
easily.  The  rod  is  attached  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  power.  In  figure  1  is  a  collar  in  which 
the  “  shipper”  worked  to  throw  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  in  gear.  The  “  shipper”  was  removed.  The 
collar  is  held  down  by  its  weight.  When  the 


“  jack”  wheel  runs  faster  than  the  power  this  col¬ 
lar  rises  and  lets  it  run  until  the  power  obtains  the 
same  speed,  when  it  falis  down  and  the  power  is  in 
gear.  This  machine  is  light  and  strong.  It  will 
furnish  all  the  power  that  is  required  to  shell  corn 
or  cut  fodder,  and  in  fact  anything  a  two-horse 
power  is  able  to  run.  Use  a  four-inch  rubber  belt. 


Among  the  Farmers.— New  Series. 

BT  ONE  OP  THEM. 

In  going  about  more  or  less  among  the  farmers, 
I  find  that  those  who  make  money,  do  so  by  pro¬ 
ducing  specialties,  and  rarely  by  their  general  farm¬ 
ing.  He  who  has  been  farming  for  ten  years,  or 
even  for  five,  to  say  nothing  of  him  who  was  brought 
up  on  the  farm,  and  has  not  found  out  what  he  can 
raise  that  pays  best,  is  not  wide-awake.  One  class 
raise  hay  to  sell,  buying  manure  from  the  town, 
and  find  this  more  profitable  than  to  feed  it.  An¬ 
other  makes  early  potatoes  a  specialty,  or  perhaps 
combines  these  with  milk  (most  country  boys  know 
potatoes  and  milk  go  well  together).  Others  calcu¬ 
late  upon  some  other  crop  for  their  principal 
source  of  money.  Fruit  farming  has  attractions 
for  those  who  can  secure  pickers  at  the  time  small 
fruits  or  peaches  are  ripening,  and  a  good  many 
try  some  particular  vegetable,  like  sweet  corn,  cel¬ 
ery,  Swedish  turnips,  or  cabbages.  Even  where  the 
old  system  prevails,  and  the  ancient  rotation  of 
corn,  potatoes,  or  oats,  winter  grain,  and  grass  is 
the  universal  order,  one  man’s  specialty  is  well- 
fatted  beef,  another’s  early  lambs,  another’s  tur¬ 
keys,  and  yet  another  prides  himself  on  his  pork. 
The  class  of  those  who  raise  thorough-bred  animals, 
horses  or  cattle,  sheep  or  swine,  dogs  or  poultry,  is 
larger,  and  so  attractive  is  this,  that  many  more 
undertake  it  than  have  either  the  knowledge  or  pa¬ 
tience  to  make  it  a  success.  They  are  good  custom¬ 
ers  for  those  whose  herds  and  Hocks  have 
achieved  fame,  and  thus  they  are  useful. 

Cattle  Ties. 

Their  name  is  “legion,”  and  while  there  may  be 
no  novelty  in  the  one  which  I  write  about,  there 
is  merit  in  it,  and  for  most  people  that  is  better. 

The  stanchion  has  its  advantages,  which  aye  so 
great  that  farmers  who  are  not  cruel,  and  who  may 
on  the  contrary  be  regarded  as  intending  to  be  mer¬ 
ciful  to  their  beasts,  use  them.  The  cattle  are  re¬ 
signed  to  them,  much  as  the  man  said  his  wife  was 
resigned  to  dying,  “  there  was  no  help  for  it,  she 
had  to  be.”  Neck  chains  attached  to  a  ring  to 
slide  up  and  down  upon  a  perpendicular  bar  or  rod, 
give  the  cows  more  freedom.  They  can  lick  one 
side  at  least,  and  lie  down  with  the  appearance  of 
comfort  which  they  can  not  do  if  in  the  stanchions. 

The  chains  which  I  am  now  using,  and  with 
which  I  have  no  fault  to  find,  combine  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  both  stanchions  and  the  common  neck 
chains,  besides  sundry  merits  of  their  own.  The 
idea  is  not  original,  I  saw  something  of  the  same 
kind  at  a  breeder’s  establishment  some  time  ago. 


My  floors  were  arranged  for  stanchions,  which 
never  were  put  in,  but  instead,  I  had  round  bars 
set  perpendicularly  four  feet  apart,  upon  which  the 
common  neck  chains  were  used,  there  being  short 
partitions  between  the  cows.  These  partitions  I 
had  recently  cleared  away.  A  two-inch  plank, 
eight  inches  wide,  set  on  edge,  forms  the  front  of 
the  manger  or  feedirg  trough,  and  the  round  bars 
stand  close  to  this.  The  tie-chains  each  consist  of 
two  rings,  r,  which  slide  up  and  down  on  two  of 
these  bars;  the  rings  are  connected  by  a  chain 
which  has  a  small  ring,  .s,  in  the  center;  attached  to 
this  ring  is  the  usual  neck-piece  n,  and  a  snap- 
hook,  h.  Thus  the  cow  is  fastened  to  the  middle 
of  the  chain,  between  the  posts.  She  has  free  mo¬ 
tion  of  her  head,  up,  down,  and  sideways.  She 
cannot  reach  her  neighbor  on  either  side.  She 
cannot  steal  their  feed,  nor  touch  them  to  do  injury 
with  her  horns.  Yet  she  can  lick  both  her  own 
sides,  can  get  up  or  lie  down  without  straining  or 
slipping,  and  has  a  limited  back  and  forward  mo¬ 
tion,  so  that  she  can  neither  step  forward  into  her 
manger,  nor  backward  off  the  floor,  over  the  edge 
of  which  the  manure  is  dropped  as  nicely  as  if  she 
stood  in  stanchions.  The  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  how  to  have 
these  chains  made.  I  obtained  mine  through  a 
wholesale  chain  dealer,  who  had  a  few  dozen  made 
up  according  to  my  description. 

If  I  was  to  suggest  an  improvement,  it  would  be 
to  have  the  center  ring  funiished  with  three  snap- 
hooks,  one  to  fasten  the  neck-piece,  and  one  to 
connect  with  the  ring-chain  on  each  side.  Thus 
the  chain  might  be  made  shorter  by  taking  up  one 
or  two  links  at  will,  in  order  to  fit  posts  set  a  little 
closer,  or  to  give  the  cows  a  little  more  liberty.  I 
have  never  had  a  cow  get  her  foot  over  the  chain, 
or  when  one  place  was  not  filled,  attempt  to  lie 
down  across  the  stall. 

Farm  Clialiis. 


Speaking  of  chains,  I  am  amazed  to  know  the 
difference  in  chains.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
buying  at  agricultural  warehouses  the  best  trace- 


CHAIN  CATTLE  TIE. 


chains  I  could,  and  nothing  has  been  more  common 
than  for  them  to  break.  Links  sn  p  off,  the  chain 
breaks  in  two,  the  links  bend  sometimes,  and  they 
wear  out  very  fast.  We  wire  them  or  link  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  so  make  out  to  use  the  patched  things. 
Other  people  have  the  same  experience.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  store-keepers  buy  cheap  American  made 
chains,  trusting  to  our  ignorance  of  better  ones, 
charging  a  round  price  for  them,  and  expecting  us 
to  buy  more  as  soon  as  they  break.  One  advantage 
of  being  near  New  York,  is  that  for  some  things 
which  a  farmer  must  purchase,  one  can  go  to  head¬ 
quarters.  Now  I  have  a  set  of  trace  chains,  which 
will  last  as  long  as  I  shall  have  use  for  them. 

Prolltable  Forls. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  in  the  New  York 
market  for  small  pork,  and  people  are  becoming 
fastidious.  The  effort  to  supply  this  demand  by 
thin,  poorly  grown  pigs  of  eight  months  to  a  year 
old,  is  vain.  Such  are  not  wanted,  but  plump  four 
or  five  months’  pigs  that  weigh  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  These  pigs 
bring  the  highest  market  price,  and  may  often  be 
disposed  of  to  special  customers,  at  a  considerable 
advance  upon  the  prevailing  prices  in  the  market. 

I  was  visiting  a  large  farm  a  few  days  ago,  where 
big  Chester  white  brood  sows  are  used,  crossed 
with  small  Yorkshires,  and  a  really  beautiful  class 
of  pigs  produced.  They  seem  always  fat,  are  ex¬ 
traordinary  easy  keepers,  and  are  so  plump,  small¬ 
boned,  small-headed  and  white  as  snow.  The  sows 
are  great  milkers,  have  big  litters,  and  the  pigs 
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grow  like  weeds.  They  are  fed  chiefly  on  skimmed 
milk,  with  a  little  meal  and  bran,  and  are  hardened 
off  before  killing  with  corn  or  other  grain,  but  re¬ 
quire  very  little.  These  pigs  until  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  they  are  killed,  have  the  run  of  an  extensive 
manure  cellar,  where  it  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer,  so  that  they  are  always  comfortable, 
and  their  growth  always  rapid.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  market  is  ever  glutted  with  this  style  of 
pork.  For  its  economic  production,  however, 
skim-milk  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  best  ])ig  jiork  tliat  can  be  made,  is  that  of 
a  first  cross  between  large  Berkshire  sows,  and 
small  Yorkshires.  They  are  always  white,  com- 
piact,  small-boned,  very  quick  growers  ;  keep  fat 
with  food  upon  which  pigs  of  the  coarse  breeds 
would  half  starve,  and  tlie  pork  partakes  of  the 
character  of  the  Yorkshires;  the  fat  and  lean  is  in¬ 
terlarded,  and  juicy  and  tender.  The  Essex  pro¬ 
duces  a  similar  cross  with  Berkshire  sows,  but  the 


pigs  are  black,  hence  rarely  favorites  at  the  North, 
though  prized  in  hot  climsites  as  they  are  free  from 
skin  diseases,  and  not  poisoned  by  the  “Paintr-root.” 


The  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

It  is  late  to  expect  the  best  results  from  sowing 
grass  seeds,  and  if  the  lawn  is  of  but  moderate 
size,  it  will  be  better  to  lay  sods.  The  turf  from  a 
road-side  or  pasture  should  be  well  beaten  down 
to  bring  its  roots  in  contact  with  the  soil.  If  grass- 
seed  is  sown  as  late  as  this  month,  it  is  customary 
to  add  a  sprinkling  of  oats — say  a  quart  to  a  bushel 
of  grass-seed.  The  object  of  this  is  to  afford  shade 
to  the  young  grass,  and  it  is  well  enough  if  the 
oats  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  They  should 
be  cut  early.  The  lawn  should  be  mowed  with  a 
lawn  mower,  every  week  or  ten  days,  until  dry 
weather  comes,  and  then  the  frequency  should  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  growth.  Do  not  cut  uji  the  lawn 
with  too  many  beds.  Place  them  near  the  drives 
or  walks  where  they  will  be  seen.  They  maj’ be 
planted  in  masses  of  one  kind  each,  or  in  ribbons 
of  contrasted  colors.  In  either  case  make  the  soil 
rich,  and  keep  the  grass  margin  well  defined. 

This  is  the  month  in  which  nurserymen  advise 
evergreens  to  be  transplanted.  Success  with  ever¬ 
greens  depends  upon  keeping  the  roots  from  dry¬ 
ing.  If  the  roots  of  a  deciduous  tree  dry  out,  they 
can  be  restored.  Not  so  with  the  conifers.  If 
their  roots  are  once  allowed  to  dry,  no  moisture 
will  restore  them.  Whether  evergreens  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  a  nursery,  or  from  pastures,  keep 
the  roots  well  covered.  When  they  are  set  out,  if 
several  stones,  as  large  as  one  can  lift  are  laid  over 


the  roots,  they  will  anchor  the  tree,  and  serve  as 
an  excellent  mulch  to  keep  the  surface  soil  moist. 

After  the  fall-planted  bulbs — Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Narcissuses,  etc.,  have  bloomed,  do  not  disturb 
them  as  long  as  the  leaves  remain  green.  tVlien  the 
foliage  begins  to  turn  yellow,  the  bulbs  may  be 
taken  up,  dried,  and  kept  until  time  to  plant  next 
autumn.  Gladioluses,  Lilies,  etc.,  may  now  be 
])lanted.  Tuberoses  may  be  left  until  the  soil  is 
well  warmed,  or  they  may  be  started  in  boxes  of 
earth  in  a  sunny  window.  If  no  hot-bed  is  at  hand, 
place  dahlia  roots  in  a  sunny  corner,  and  cover 
them  at  night.  When  tlie  buds  start  divide  the  roots. 


Northernmost  Garden  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  summer  of  1883,  a  small  exploring  party, 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Schwatka,  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  crossed  the  coast  range  of  the  Alaskan 
Mountains  from  Chilkat,  and  reached  the  head  of 


STATES. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 

the  great  Yukon  River,  over  two  thousand  miles 
long,  and  there  built  a  raft  and  floated  down  tins 
stream  over  one  thousand  three  hundred  miles, 
exploring,  and  surveying  it  as  they  went  along. 
At  Nuklakayet,  some  seven  hundred  odd  miles 
from  its  mouth,  the  first  white  trading  station 
was  encountered,  although  a  few  abandoned  ones 
had  been  met  before — and  the  raft  exchanged 
for  a  civilized  boat.  Nuklakayet  is  near  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Yukon  and  Tanana,  in  latitude  65°  08' 
North,  and  therefore  eighty-five  geographical,  or 
ninety-eight  common  miles  from  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  station  was  kept  by  Mr.  A.  Harper,  and  here 
he  had  raised  a  small  garden  of  vegetables,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  from  a  photograph  taken 
by  Lieut.  Schwatka’s  paity.  This  garden  is  the 
most  northern  one  in  the  United  States,  within  a 
day  or  two’s  journey  of  the  Arctic  Circle  Itself. 
The  predominating  vegetables  were  turnips,  the 
largest  of  which  raised  last  year  weighed  a  trifle 
over  six  pounds.  A  few  other  hardy  plants  make 
up  the  small,  but  interesting  garden.  The  greatest 
obstacle  in  gardening  in  this  valley,  is  the  dense 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  that  abound  from  the  time 
the  snows  disappear  in  the  spring,  until  frost 
comes  in  the  fall,  and  makes  life  a  burden  for  all 
kinds  of  animal  existence.  Another  almost  equal, 
is  the  character  of  the  ground.  In  winter,  with  the 
thermometer  at  from  50°  to  60°  below  zero,  the 
soil  freezes  to  six  or  seven  feet  in  depth,  and  in  the 
short  hot  summer  it  thaws  but  two  or  three  feet, 
leaving  a  substratum  of  ice  that  holds  the  water, 
and  makes  even  the  sides  of  the  hills  marshy,  and 
more  like  a  bog  than  tillable  soil.  This  marshy 
character  gives  rise  to  a  luxuriant  superficial  moss, 
that  grows  everywhere  and  makes  walking  toilsome. 


and  cultivation  almost  out  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Harper  has  chosen  a  southeastern  slope  on  the- 
river  bank,  and  here  the  immediate  drainage 
has  helped  him  to  raise  this  phenomenal  gardeiu 
The  northernmost  spot  on  the  globe  where  lye  and 
oats  ripen,  is  at  Kengis,  in  the  Swedish  Province 
at  Norrbotten,  forty-nine  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  The  northernmost  place  where  corn 
matures  is  at  Muoniovara,  ninety-eight  miles  north 
of  the  Circle,  and  is  located  just  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  above,  that  Mr.  Haiper’s  garden  is  below  it.. 


The  Great  Laurel,  or  Eose  Bay. 

Among  the  finest  native  fiowering  shrubs  in  this- 
country  is  the  Great  Laurel  {Rhododendron.  max~ 
imum).  So  far  as  foliage  is  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  finer  among  the  cultivated  Rhododendrons. 
Were  it  without  bloom,  it  would  be  an  attractive 
shrub  in  any  ornamental  ground.  But  the  blos¬ 
som,  though  inferior  to  most  of  the  seedlings  of 
of  the  R.  Catawhie^ise,  is  still  charming  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  both  foliage  and  flower  have  been  ■ 
wonderfully  improved  under  proper  treatment.  ! 
Of  course  the  best  are  to  be  chosen  where  means  I 
are  abundant,  but  the  prices  of  the  cultivated  va-  ! 
rieties  are  still  so  high,  that  our  rural  population 
do  not  feel  that  they  can  afford  them.  But  the  R.  j 
maximum.,  in  many  localities,  is  as  common  as  al¬ 
most  any  other  shrub,  and  can  be  had  for  the 
trouble  of  transplanting.  This  Rhododendron  is  j 

found  from  the  southern  part  of  Rhode  Island,  ! 

through  New  Jersey,  southward,  and  is  seen  in  [ 

great  iwofusiou  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  1 

Pennsylvania  and  further  South,  and  is  one  of  the 
attractive  features  of  a  railroad  trip  through  that  ! 
region  in  the  early  jjart  of  July.  It  was  a  great  [ 
favorite  with  the  late  Asa  Fitch,  and  his  place  at 
Fitchville,  Ct.,  had  large  plantations  of  this  shrub.  ( 

It  was  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  place,  both  J 

in  summer  and  winter.  In  its  natural  state,  under-  i 
the  shadow  of  large  trees,  the  shrub  grows  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  has  a  straggling  j 

habit  and  the  trunk  reaches  a  diameter  of  six  or  j 
eight  inches.  In  a  congenial  soil,  which  should.  j 

have  a  large  portion  of  peat  and  sand,  or  leaf  i 

mould  and  sand,  it  grows  much  more  compactly,  J 

the  foliage  is  more  dense,  and  the  flower  buds,  S 

which  form  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  are  great- 
ly  multiplied.  In  village  lots,  where  room  is  j 

scarce,  it  can  be  planted  in  the  border  near  the  I 

house,  or  by  the  line  fence,  though,  like  most  '• 

other  plants,  it  needs  room  and  sunlight  for  pei-  ' 

feet  development.  In  its  natural  habitat  it  grows  \ 

freely  from  the  seed,  and  young  seedlings  are 
readily  gathered  for  transplanting  to  nursery  rows-  |] 
or  to  be  set  in  place.  There  is  no  special  difficulty 
in  transplanting  or  managing  the  plants,  aside  from  ’ 
the  peat  and  sand  which  best  meet  its  wants.  In 
the  wild  state  it  has  a  tendency  to  bloom  more 
profusely  in  alternate  years.  In  cultivation,  the 
early  removal  of  the  very  numerous  seed  pods  ^ 
after  blossoming  will  remedy  this  imperfection.  I 


Green-house  and  Window  Plants.  j 

It  is  usually  the  custom  to  turn  everything  out  of  '' 
the  green-house  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  | 
but  with  a  little  care  in  watering  and  shading,  the 
plants  will  do  much  better,  and  be  less  liable  to  in¬ 
jury  from  insects,  and  accidents,  than  if  turned 
out.  If  plants  are  to  be  removed,  place  them 
where  they  will  be  sheltered  from  heavy  winds, 
and  not  be  exposed  to  full  sun.  They  should  also- 
be  where  their  condition  as  to  water  will  be  noticed. 
Plants  turned  out  from  the  pots  and  planted  in 
borders,  are  seldom  worth  taking  up  again  at  the- 
end  of  the  summer.  If  will  be  well  to  make  cut¬ 
tings  of  such  plants  and  start  anew.  Fuchsias  and 
cactuses  for  the  most  part  are  summer  bloomers,  ' 
and  may  be  usefully  employed  in  decorating  the  i 
veranda.  They  show  best  when  seen  from  below. 

All  repairs  in  green-houses,  glazing,  painting,, 
etc.,  should  be  made  in  summer,  that  the  houses-, 
may  be  all  ready  long  before  they  will  be  needed.- 
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The  Laying  Out  of  Small  Grounds. 

ELIAS  A.  LONG. 


If  one  lias  grounds  of  several  acres  to  embellish, 
a  garden  architect  is  likely  to  be  employed,  as  it 
requires  not  only  taste,  but  skill  and  experience, 
to  manage  so  large  an  area  to  the  best  advantage, 
while  the  small  areas  are  frequently  undertaken 
by  the  owner  himself.  In  the  embellishment  of 
small  plats,  sucli  as  the  front  yards  in  cities  and 
villages,  a  considerable  variety  can  be  produced  by 
the  proper  management  of  grass  and  shrubs,  with 
climbers  over  the  verandas  or  porches  at  the  doors. 
In  figure  1,  two  shrubs  only  are  used  with  climbers 
at  the  house.  These  shrubs  may  be  a  Weigela  and 
a  Rose  of  Sharon,  or  any  others  that  may  be  prefer¬ 
red.  In  figure  2  a  larger  number  of  shrubs  is  used, 
and  these  arranged  in  masses  or  groups.  If  the 
ground  where  they  stand  is  somewhat  undulating, 
a  greater  variety  in  the  effect  will  be  produced. 
Only  few  shrubs  being  used,  the*  selection  should 
be  choice,  consisting  of  those  that  afford  a  good 
variety  of  tints,  in  foliage,  and  flowers^  and  in  their 
season  of  bloom.  Some  of  the  number  might  be 
dwarf  evergreens,  to  give  the  eye  something  to 
rest  on  in  winter.  Small-sized  shrubs  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  ground  are  to  be  chosen  usually  in 
such  places;  the  geometrical  or  straight  lines  of  the 
house,  street  and  walks  have  such  an  overpower¬ 
ing  influence,  that  there  is  little  chance  to  work  for 
the  higher  garden  effects  of  breadth  and  freedom. 
And  yet  in  these  plans  the  principle  upon  which 
such  effects  depend  is  observed  to  the  full  degree 
allowable  in  so  small  an  area,  and  with  good  results. 

The  Parisians  have  a  pleasing  mode  worth  notic¬ 
ing  of  using  flowers  in  decorating  their  lawns. 
It  consists  in  running  a  narrow  border  several  feet 


The  following  excellent  suggestions  apply  only 
to  places  of  considerable  area.  Where  a  beautiful 
garden  fronts  on  a  public  highway,  it  is  as  com¬ 
mendable  in  the  owner  to  allow  passers  on  the 
street  to  get  glimpses  of  the  interior,  as  it  is  to 
have  thought  of  the  effect  of  a  fine  house  upon  a 
neighborhood.  But  then  a  garden  is  designed 
chiefly  for  the  pleasure  of  the  owner’s  family  and 


friends,  and  he  likes  to  enjoy  it  in  seclusion.  It  is 
a  luxury  to  sit  at  ease  or  swing  in  a  hammock  on  a 
summer’s  day,  and  drink  in  the  sights,  sounds  and 
perfumes  peculiar  to  a  garden,  without  fear  of  in¬ 
terruption.  and  this  seclusion  should  be  provided 
for.  Figure  4  shows  how  masses  may  be  set  so  as 
to  give  the  public  some  benefit  of  a  garden,  and 
yet  render  portions  of  it  secluded.  It  will  be  seen 
that  an  extensive  view  of  the  grounds  may  be  had 
from  the  street,  w'hile  by  proper  arrangement  of 
trees  and  clumps  the  house  is  little  if  at  all  exposed. 


Fig.  1. — AKKANGEMENT  OF  TWO  SHBUBS.  Fig.  2. — SHEUBS  IN  MASSES. 

in  from  the  edge  of  grass  plats,  on  four  sides,  with 
some  openings  to  the  center,  as  shown  in  figure  3. 

These  borders  are  usually  from  three  to  six  feet 
wide,  with  the  plants  arranged  in  the  mixed  ir¬ 
regular  style  and  quite  uncrowded,  with  u.sually  an 
edging  of  some  bright  low  plants.  It  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  style,  and  the  effect  is  largely  due  to  preserving 
an  ample  central  plat  of  grass.  A  pleasing  feature 


is  the  introduction  of  some  handsome  shrubs  along 
the  center  of  the  borders,  at  equal  distances  apart. 
Altogether  the  arrangement  is  very  satisfactory  to 
the  eye,  and  worthy  of  adoption  in  our  gardens 
when  they  are  of  sufficient  area  to  admit  of  it. 


The  Law  of  the  Road. 

The  “Law  of  the  Road  ’’  regulates  the  conduct 
of  persons  travelling  on  the  highway.  Farmers 
make  so  much  use  of  the  highways 
leading  to  and  from  their  farms, 
that  this  subject  is  to  them  one 
of  much  importance.  A  highway 
is  any  road  which  every  citizen  has 
a  right  to  use.  The  law  applies  to 
every  highway  which  the  public 
uses,  whether  it  is  a  legal  road  or 
not.  If  the  public  uses  the  road 
even  wrongfully,  this  law  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  persons,  while  there. 
Turn  to  the  Right. — The  most 
important  law  of  the  road  is,  that  when  two  per¬ 
sons  in  vehicles  coming  from  opposite  directions 
are  about  to  meet,  each  shall  reasonably  bear  to  the 
right  of  the  middle  or  travelled  portion  of  the  road, 
so  that  they  can  pass  each  other  without  inter¬ 
ference.  A  traveller  is  not  required  to  keep  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road  all  the  time  ;  he  can  drive 
where  he  pleases  or  where  the  going  is  best,  so  long 
as  he  turns  to  the  right  when  he  meets  another 
vehicle.  If  the  middle  and  usually  travelled  por¬ 
tion  of  the  road  is  very  muddy,  and  for  this  or  any 
other  reason  persons  are  travelling  along  the  side 
of  the  road,  then  the  one  who  is  on  the  left  side  of 
the  road  is  in  duty  bound  to  turn  out.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  it  was  held  that  when  the  part  of  the 
road  which  is  wrought  for  travelling  is  hidden  by 
snow,  and  a  path  is  beaten  and  travelled  on  the  side 
of  the  wrought  path,  persons  meeting  on  such 
side  path  are  each  required  to  drive  their  vehicles 
to  the  right  of  the  middle  of  it.  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remembered  that  this  law  of  the  road  is 
not  an  absolute  and  inflexible  one.  Circumstances 
may  arise  which  would  justify  a  deviation  from  it, 
and  when  they  do  arise,  a  traveller  cannot  stick 
blindly  to  the  law,  and  then  claim  damages  if  he  is 
injured.  In  the  crowded  streets  of  a  metropolis 
drivers  are  required  to  exercise  very  great  care, 
and  when  this  high  degree  of  care  dictates  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  this  law  of  the  road,  then  it  is  not  only 
justifiable,  but  a  failure  to  observe  it  might  cut  oil 
one’s  right  to  recover  damages  if  he  is  injured. 
This  turning  to  the  right  is  just  the  opposite  of 
that  in  England,  which  requires  all  drivers  to  turn 
to  the  left.  The  rule  of  turning  in  England  is  based 
on  long-honored  custom ;  our  rale  is  establish¬ 
ed  by  statute  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

As  TO  Passing. — When  travellers  are  driving  in 


the  same  direction  on  the  highway,  and  one  wishes- 
to  pass  ahead  of  the  other,  the  rule  in  England  re¬ 
quires  the  foremost  traveller  to  bear  to  the  left 
and  allow  the  other  to  pass  on  the  off  side.  In  this 
country  there  is  no  rule  on  this  point.  The  fore¬ 
most  traveller  is  not  obliged  to  turn  out  at  all,  but 
may  continue  to  travel  the  middle  or  either  side  of 
the  road  at  his  pleasure,  if  there  is  room  for  the 
other  to  get  by  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  K  there  is  not  sufficient  room 
for  this,  it  is  a  duty  to  afford  it  if 
possible,  by  yielding  up  an  equal 
share  of  the  road,  on  being  requested 
to  do  so.  If  one  refuses  to  do  this, 
he  is  answerable  for  the  damage 
caused  the  other  by  delay ;  though 
such  refusal  would  not  justify  the 
other  in  forcing  his  jiassage,  and  so 
causing  a  collision,  as  he  has  redress 
by  d  ue  course  of  law.  N cither  of  the 
foregoing  rales  of  the  road  apply  to 
horse-cars.  The  owners  of  horse- 
car  lines  have  the  right  to  the  unrestricted  use  of 
their  tracks,  though  it  is  not  unlawful  for  others  to 
drive  on  the  tracks  if  they  do  not  unnecessarily  ob¬ 
struct  them. 

Crossing  Roads. — Where  roads  cross  each  other,, 
the  rule  is  that  travellers  on  each  road  must  use 
due  care  and  prudence  to  avoid  accident  and  de¬ 
lay.  They  must  act  as  reasonable  and  right-minded 
men  would  under  the  circumstances.  Some  early 
eases  hold  that  travellers  approaching  from  the 
side  street  must  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  travellers  on  the  main  road.  As 
there  may  be  dispute  as  to  which  is  the  main  road, 
the  rule  above  stated  that  the  travellers  in  each 
road  must  take  care  to  avoid  injury,  is  the  safe  one 
to  follow. 

Horseback  Riders. — In  England  equestrians  are 
subject  to  the  same  rules  respecting  conduct  in  the 
road  as  are  persons  driving  in  vehicles ;  but  in  this 
country  there  is  no  law  of  the  road  respecting  them. 
A  man  on  horseback  meeting  a  horse  or  vehicle  is 
not  with  us  required  to  turn  to  any  particular  side, 
as  to  the  right  or  left,  but  he  “  must  govern  him¬ 
self  in  this  respect  according  to  his  notions  of  pru¬ 
dence  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances.” 
There  is  an  honored  custom  with  us,  sanctioned  by 
common  consent  and  immemorial  usage,  giving  it 
the  force  of  positive  law,  that  a  person  on  horse¬ 
back  should  yield  the  travelled  path  to  one  who  is 
travelling  in  a  wagon  or  other  vehicle.  Common 
sense  and  propriety  indicate  such  to  be  a  fair  rale. 
An  equestrian  or  a  foot  passenger  has  just  the 
same  right  of  way  that  the  driver  of  a  vehicle  has, 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  is  to  be  regulated 
by  reason,  and  it  is  not  such  that  either  can  com¬ 
pel  a  teamster,  especially  with  a  heavy  load,  to 
leave  the  beaten  track  of  the  highway,  if  there  is 
sufficient  room  for  them  to  pass  on  either  side. 

It  has  been  held  that  where  two  travellers  in  the 
highway  strive  to  get  into  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time,  the  one  is  at  fault  who  first  uses  force. 

Foot  Passengers. — All  persons  have  the  same 
i-ight  to  walk  in  the  highway  that  they  have  to 
drive  there,  and  they  have  the  same  right  to  walk 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  that  they  have  to  walk 
on  the  foot-paths  at  the  side.  When  one  is  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  w'agon  track,  he  must  observe  greater 
care  to  avoid  collision  with  vehicles,  but  the  fact 
of  his  being  there  is  not  of  itself  negligence.  It  is 
his  duty  to  turn  out  for  teams,  especiallj^  if  heavily 
laden,  but  teamsters  have  no  right  to  run  over  him 
simply  because  he  happens  to  be  in  the  way.  They 
would  be  liable  for  the  injury  if  they  did.  Foot 
passengers  have  the  undoubted  right  to  cross  the 
street  at  any  time  and  place,  and  persons  driving 
along  it  must  use  due  care  not  to  ran  into  them, 
and  must  hold  up  to  let  them  get  by.  The  foot 
passenger  must  also  exercise  due  care  to  avoid 
injury,  for  if  he  does  not,  he  can  recover  no  dam¬ 
ages  if  injured.  If  he  sees  a  team  coming  at  a  rapid 
rate  he  is  not  justified  in  attempting  to  cross  ahead 
of  it,  or  should  he  attempt  crossing  a  crowded  thor¬ 
oughfare  without  first  looking  carefully  both  ivays. 

Rate  of  Speed. — The  rule  that  persons  using- 
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the  highways  must  exercise  due  care  to  avoid  acci¬ 
dent  and  injury,  includes  an  observance  ot  the  duty 
to  drive  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed.  To  drive 
faster  than  an  ordinary  reasonabie  traveiiing  pace 
upon  the  highway,  and  espcciaiiy  upon  the  streets 
of  a  city,  is  not  oniy  culpabie 
negiigence,  but  is  prohibited  by 
statute  or  municipai  ordinance. 

What  is  an  immoderate  rate  of 
speed,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute 
upon  it,  is  a  question  for  the  jury 
to  decide.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  said  it  was  “such 
rapid  driving  as  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  amounts  to  rashness.”  In 
Pennsylvania  it  was  heid  that  driv¬ 
ing  at  a  rate  of  fifteen  miies  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  in  four  minutes, 
on  a  pubiic  highway  was  uuiawful, 
and  that  if  death  resuited  from  a 
coilision  caused  by  such  driving,  without  any  fauit 
of  the  injured  party,  it  would  amount  to  murder 
in  the  second  degree.  Henry  A.  Haigii. 


A  Seed  Bed*  for  Forest  Trees. 

A.  S.  PULLER. 

For  most  of  the  deciduous  trees  the  open  field  is  a 
good  situation  for  a  seed-bed,  no  shade  being  re¬ 
quired  for  the  young  seedlings,  except  in  rare  in¬ 
stances.  The  preparation  of  tiie  soil  sliould  be  most 
thorough,  not  only  should  it  be  plowed  deep,  but 
cross-plowed  and  pulverized  with  a  harrow,  until 
in  fine  tilth  and  free  from  all  lumps  and  stone.  If 
the  land  is  not  rich  it  should  be  made  so,  by  liberal 
applications  of  very  old  and  well  decomposed  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  or  some  other  good  fertilizer,  but  no 
fresh  stable  manure  or  other  kind  that  will  make 
the  soil  too  open  and  loose,  should  be  used.  When 
all  is  ready,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  far 
enough  apart  to  admit  of  cultivation,  with  plow  or 
cultivator.  There  are  two  methods  of  sowing,  the 
single  drill  and  in  double  or  narrow  beds.  The 
first  is  more  convenient  for  thorough  and  clean 
■cultivation,  but  the  latter  is  sometimes  preferred, 
where  the  space  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  is 
limited,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  very  large 
number  of  plants  on  a  given  area.  Small  seeds  may 
be  sown  with  a  seed-drill,  when  convenient,  or  the 
single  drill  may  be  opened  with  a  plow  or  marker 
made  for  the  purpose,  or  even  opened  with  a  hoe 
drawn  along  by  the  side  of  a  line  for  a  guide.  The 
depth  of  the  trench  must  be  varied  according  to 
the  size  and  kind  of  seed  to  be  sown.  For  maple, 
ash,  locust,  and  similar  kinds  one-half  inch  of  soil 
is  sufficient  for  covering,  but  the  larger  nuts  should 
be  covered  a  little  deeper.  Judgment  should  be 
used  in  all  cases,  and  the  depth  of  covering  be  va¬ 
ried  not  only  with  the  size  of  the  seed  but  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  If  this  is  light  and  sandy,  or 
contains  so  much  vegetable  matter  that  it  does  not 
become  compact,  and  the  surface  hard  after  heavy 
rains,  the  seeds  may  bo  covered  deeper  than  in  one 
of  an  opposite  character. 

On  sowing  in  what  are  termed  double  trenches 
or  narrow  beds,  a  trench  a  foot  wide  and  of  proper 
depth  is  opened,  the  soil  being  thrown  upon  one  or 
both  sides.  The  seeds  are  scattered  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  and  the  soil  drawn  back  over  them. 

The  wide  drills  should  be  three  or  four  feet  apart, 
or  at  sufficient  distance  to  admit  of  pruning  and 
cultivation  between  them,  and  to  give  room  for 
workmen  to  pass  when  hoeing  and  weeding  the 
plants.  Frequent, stirring  of  the  soil  between  the 
rows  with  plow  and  cultivator  during  the  summer, 
materially  increases  the  growth  of  the  plants,  as 
well  as  facilitates  the  emission  of  side  or  lateral 
roots.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season,  or  certainly 
not  later  than  the  second,  the  plants  should  be  dug 
up.  This  may  be  done  very  rapidly  with  spades, 
or  faster  and  better  with  a  tree  digger  represented 
in  figure  1.  This  very  handy  Implement  passes  un¬ 
der  the  plants,  cuts  off  the  tap-root  if  long,  and  at 
the  same  time  leaves  them  standing  upright  in  the 
row,  from  whence  they  can  be  readily  pulled  up  by 
men  following  the  digger,  or  left  to  be  taken  up 


when  wanted.  Having  used  one  of  these  implements 
for  many  years,  I  can  speak  from  experience  of  its 
value,  especially  for  lifting  seedlings  that  have  very 
long  and  coarse  tap-roots,  like  the  black  walnut, 
hickories,  and  similar  kinds,  as  shown  in  figure  3. 


Fig.  1. — THE  TREE  DIGGER. 

After  the  plants  have  been  lifted,  the  long  tap¬ 
root  should  be  shortened  if  it  has  not  been  cut  off 
by  the  digger.  Some  of  the  nut  trees,  like  those 
mentioned  above,  will  throw  down  a  central  or  tap¬ 
root  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  while  the  stem  above  may  not  be  more  than  a 
foot  high.  Figure  3  represents  an  average  speci¬ 
men  of  a  one-year-old  seedling  black  walnut.  The 
tap-root  of  such  a  plant  should  be  cut  off  at 
a,  and  the  larger  lateral  roots  reaching  below  this 
point  either  spread  out  or  shortened  at  planting. 

The  main  object  in  shortening  the  tap-root  is  to 
force  outside  or  lateral  roots  the  following  season, 
but  it  also  renders  transplanting  less  troublesome, 
as  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  dig  trenches  or 
holes  three  feet  deep 
in  which  to  set  seed¬ 
lings  not  more  than 
one  dr  two  years  old. 
These  tap-roots  are 
doubtless  of  value  to 
trees  growing  thickly 
in  the  natural  un¬ 
broken  soil  of  a 
forest,  and  where 
there  is  little  room 
for  side  or  lateral 
roots  to  grow,  with¬ 
out  coming  in  contact 
with  those  of  neigh¬ 
boring  trees.  Where 
it  is  necessary  for 
roots  to  go  deep 
to  find  moisture,  as 
when  growing  on 
high  and  dry  soils, 
it  is  seldom  that  trees 
growing  sparsely  or 
in  low  moist  soils  re¬ 
tain  their  ta])-roots 
many  years,  if  they 
have  them  at  all. 
Therefore  they  can 
only  be  considered 
necessary  appendages 
under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  none  of  which 
often  exist  in  culti¬ 
vated  trees.  I  am 
well  aware,  that  there 
are  arboriculturists  in 
this  country  who  will 
not  agree  with  me  in 
this,  for  some  often 

Fig.  3.— SEEDLING  BLACK  claiTn  that  the  central 
WALNUT.  Qj.  tap-root  is  a  very 

essential  part  of  a  tree,  and  for  this  reason  they 
advocate  planting  seeds  where  the  tree  is  to 
grow,  in  order  that  it  may  be  preserved  intact. 
But  with  all  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  these 
gentlemen,  my  long  experience  with  trees  has 
showTi  me  that  tap-roots  are  but  short-lived  at  best, 
except  in  rare  instances,  and  only  with  trees  grow¬ 
ing  on  dry,  hard  soils,  w’here  all  the  roots  go  down 
deeply  in  order  to  reach  moisture.  I  have  taken 
up  thousands  of  trees  from  moist  soils  and  of  all 
ages,  from  one  to  twenty  or  more  years  old,  and  I 
never  found  one  with  a  tap-root  of  any  considera¬ 


ble  size,  and  generally  there  was  none  at  all  on 
trees  after  they  had  reached  the  age  of  a  half  dozen 
years  or  more.  I  have  also  seen  hundreds  of  acres 
of  our  largest  forest  trees  turned  out  by  the  roots 
by  tornadoes,  and  by  stump-pullers  in  clearing  the 
land  for  canals  and  railroads,  but  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  such  trees  had  anything  like  a  tap-root. 


The  Disease  in  Western  Cattle. 

There  has  of  late  been  much  excitement  among 
the  cattle  men  of  Kansas  and  elsewhere  at  the  West, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  that  has  appeared 
among  the  herds.  Some  have 'asserted  that  it  was 
the  dreaded  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  that  the 
most  stringent  quarantine  was  needed  to  prevent 
its  spread.  Others  have  denied  that  there  was  any 
cause  for  alarm,  but  that  the  deaths  were  due  to 
the  poor  condition  of  the  animals  at  the  end  of  a 
hard  winter.  A  recent  gathering  of  Western  vete¬ 
rinarians  claim  to  have  discovered  that  the  cause 
of  the  loss  of  hoofs  and  other  alarming  symptoms 
is  due  to  ergot.  It  is  well  known  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  ergotized  rye  produces  most  serious 
results  in  man  as  well  as  in  domestic  animals.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  seeds  of  various 
grasses,  as  welt  as  those  of  eultivated  grains,  some¬ 
times  become  ergotized,  and  when  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  are  poisonous  to  cattle.  A  large  share  of  the 
wild  hay  eut  on  the  Western  plains  is  of  species  re¬ 
lated  to  the  cultivated  rye,  and  is  often  called 
“Wild  Kye.”  An  examination  of  the  hay  upon 
which  the  diseased  animals  have  been  fed,  shows 
it  to  be  infested  with  ergot  to  an  extraordinary  ex¬ 
tent.  As  the  manifestations  of  the  disease,  the  loss 
of  hoofs,  etc.,  are  similar  to  those  caused  by  ergot 
poisoning,  the  veterinary  gentlemen  feel  warranted 
in  declaring  that  there  is  no  dangerous  contagious 
disease,  and  that  the  unwholesome  fodder  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  all  the  alarming  symptoms. 


Bogus  Butter. 

The  testimony  taken  by  a  Committee  of  the 
State  Senate,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  house¬ 
keepers  of  New  York  City  to  the  character  of 
much  of  the  stuff  sold  as  butter.  The  methods  of 
making  oleomargarine,  butterine,  and  other  com¬ 
pounds,  known  collectively  as  “Bogus  Butter,” 
as  described  by  the  workmen  employed  in  the  fac¬ 
tories,  are  not' such  as  would  tempt  one  to  prefer 
them  to  butter.  The  law  as  it  has  heretofore  stood, 
tolerates  the  making  of  these  substitutes,  but  re¬ 
quires  that  they  shall  be  distinctly  labelled,  and 
sold  for  wh.at  they  are.  A  most  excellent  pro¬ 
vision,  but  the  testimony  before  the  Committee 
showed  that  this  law  does  not  enforce  itself,  is 
universally  disregarded,  and  that  these  compounds 
are  openly  sold,  and  at  high  prices— for,  what  they 
are  not — butter.  Our  position  with  regard  to 
these  butter  substitutes  has  from  the  first  been 
this :  It  is  not  a  question  whether  they  taste  as 
well  as  butter,  or  whether  they  are  as  healthful  as 
butter,  but  that  not  being  butter,  a  well-known 
product  prepared  in  a  definite  manner,  no  one  has 
a  right  to  substitute  them  for,  and  sell  them  as 
butter.  It  is  a  falsification,  and  should  not  only 
not  be  tolerated,  but  both  the  buyer  of  butter  and 
the  maker  of  it  should  be  protected  against  this 
fraud.  If  beef  and  horse-tallow  may  be  sold  as 
butter,  then  horse  and  mule-flesh  may  on  the  same 
grounds  be  sold  as  beef  and  veal.  Unless  methods 
can  be  devised  by  which  these  butter  substitutes 
can  be  sold  for  just  what  they  are,  then  the  law 
should  prohibit  their  sale  altogether.  The  loss  to 
the  dairy  interests  of  New  York  State  is  already 
estimated  to  be  upwards  of  five  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  What  may  be  the  loss  in  health  to 
those  who  purchase  these  stuffs  as  butter  can  not 
be  estimated.  Absolute  honesty  and  integrity  in  our 
food  supplies  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  the  sale 
of  false  milk,  false  butter,  false  sugar,  flour,  etc., 
be  prohibited  by  severe  penalties.  Giving  a  stone 
instead  of  bread  is  condemned  by  high  authority. 
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A  Medium-Sized  Barn. 

U.  H.  HARRIS,  ME. 

The  best  site  for  buildiDg  the  barn  shown  in  fig¬ 
ures  1  to  6  is  on  a  side  hill.  The  cellar  (fig.  4),  eight 
ieet  high  in  the  clear,  is  divided  into  root  cellar, 


etc.  The  passages  between  rows  of  cattle  stalls 
are  closed  by  gates,  which  can  be  swung  back  out 
of  the  way.  The  top  part  of  the  barn  doors  are 
fitted  with  sash  as  shown  in  figure  1.  The  wagon 
room  has  sliding  doors  with  double  tracks  so 
the  half-doors  can  run  past  each  o-ther;  doors  to 


The  Best  Prices  for  the  Best  Fruit. 


One  who  visits  the  markets  will  observe  that  a 
slight  difference  in  quality  of  fruits  is  accompanied 
by  a  large  difference  in  price.  Take  peaches,  for 
example ;  dealers  know  that  however  the  market 


Fig.  1.— SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  BAEN. 


boiler  and  feed  room,  and  manure  cellar  with  pig 
pens.  The  brick  wall  between  the  root  cellar  and 
manure  cellar  is  two  bricks  thick  and  three  feet 
high,  with  a  two-inch  plank  eight  inches  wide  on 
top.  The  studding,  three  by  five,  is  set  on  top 
under  the  cross  sill  of  basement  and  boarded  on 
both  sides.  The  wall  between  root  cellar  and 
boiler  room  is  one  brick  thick  and  two  feet  high, 
with  studding  and  boarding  the  same  as  the  other 
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Big.  3.— END  VIEW  OF  BABN. 

walls.  The  door  in  the  west  end  is  made  in  three 
parts  ;  the  two  bottom  doors  swing  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines.  The  upper  door  is  four  feet 
high,  with  sash,  and  hung  to  turn  up,  having  a  bal¬ 
ance  weight  and  cord.  The  cellar  contains  a  large 
manure  pit,  a;  a  root  cellar,  6;  pig  pens,  c,  e,  and 
boiler  and  feed  room,  d.  The  boiler  is  shown 
at  e.  The  basement  (figure  5)  is  forty-eight 
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harness  closet  are  arranged  the  same.  Eight  of 
basement,  nine  feet  in  the  clear.  The  main  floor 
(fig.  6),  contains  drive  floor,  a ;  hay  bay,  & ;  shop, 
c;  carriage  room,  d;  meal  room,  e;  pen  for  absorb¬ 
ents,  f ;  (dry  earth,  muck  or  sawdust)  and  tool 
room,  g.  The  carriage  room  has  double  doors  and 
tracks.  The  meal  room  has  bins  with 
hopper  bottoms  and  spouts  to  basement 
as  shown  by  dotted  lines.  The  ventila¬ 
tor  trunks  extend  up  from  the  floor, 
and  are  made  with  doors  on  rear  sides 
at  different  hights  for  throwing  hay 
through  to  the  basement.  The  floors 
are  double,  one-inch  boards  (basement 
the  same),  with  the  exception  of  drive 
floor,  which  is  one-inch  under  floor  and 
two-inch  piank  on  top.  The  stall  floors 
in  basement  are  two-inch  plank  on 
double  one-inch  floor;  scaffold  floor 
double  boards.  The  cross  section  (figure 
3)  shows  very  plainly  the  manner  of  fram¬ 
ing,  form  of  truss,  position  of  truss  rods,  bolts,  etc. 

Estimates  of  Material  and  Labor  for  Barn. 


may  be  “glutted”  with  common  fruit,  there  is 
rarely  an  excess  of  that  which  is  “twigged”  as 
extra.  The  few  cultivators  who  have  carefully 
assorted  their  fruit  know  that  the  operation  pays. 
It  would  pay  still  better  to  have  all  the  peaches  of 
the  first  quality,  and  this  can  be  done  by  thinning 
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11  posts,  8  by  8,  28  ft.  long. 

13  posts,  8  by8,  22)^  ft.  long. 

12  posts,  8  by  8,  18H  ft.  long. 
3  sills,  8  by  8,  96  ft.  long. 

17  cross  sills,  8  by  8,47M  ft.l’g. 
9  beams,  8  by  8.  48  ft.  long. 

7  truss  b’ms,  7  by  7,  53  ft.T’g. 
450 ft. in  length  otgirts.Sby  6. 
48  studs,  3  by  4, 27  ft. long. 

44  studs,  3  by  4,  25  ft.  long. 

23  gable  studs,  )  3  by  4,17  ft. 
double  length,  J  long. 


138  braces,  3  by  4,  5!^  ft.  I'g. 
80  rafters,  2  by  6,  32  ft.  long. 
28  truss  braces.5by6,10ft.l’g. 
368  floorings,  3  by  8. 12  ft.l'g. 
4  purlines,  6  by  6,  96  ft.  I’g. 

2  sills,  under  basement 
floor,  6  by  6, 61  ft.  long. 
Timberfor  ventiIators,2  by  4, 
200  square  feet. 

Timber  for  stalls,  partitions, 
etc.,  2,000  square  feet. 
Total  feet . 34,756 
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Fig.  4. — THE  CELLAR. 

Tiy  ninety-six  feet,  and  contains  a  stable,  a,  for 
“three  horses  ;  stalls  for  forty-three  head  of  cattle, 
b,6;  sheep  pen,c/  four  loose  boxes  for  cows  or  calves, 
■d,d;  wagon  room,  e;  feed  floors,/,/;  harness  closet,5t. 


Boards  for  roof  and  roofs  of  ventilators . 6,500 

Boards  for  walls .  7,106 

Boards  for  floors . 19,584 

Boards  fur  main  or  drive  floor .  2,304 

Boards  for  stall  floors .  1,662 

Boards  for  partitions,  stairs,  gates,  etc .  3,088  -40,244 

75,000 

Total  75,000  feet  hemlock  lumber  @  $10 . $750.00 

4,000  feet  pine  lumber  finish  @  $35 .  140.00 

Labor  on  wood  work  .  500.00 

5,000  clapboards  @  $18 .  90.00 

50,000  shingl  es  ®  ^ . 150.00 

1,000  lbs.  nails,  boardlOd.  and  finish,  and  spikes®  $3.85 

per  cask .  38.50 

150 lbs. clapboard  5d.  nails,  200  lbs.  shingle  3d.  nails  ® 

$5  per  cask .  17.50 

Windows  and  frames .  96.00 

Painting,  two  coats  lead 

and  oil . 150.00 

1,280  feet  %  rod  iron  for 
truss  rods,  2.600  lbs  @ 

3c.  perlb..$78  : 200  lbs. 
half  -  round  iron  for 
door-tracks  @3c.,$6; 

168  nut  blanks,  134  cast 
washers  @  5c., $15.10; 
cutting  threads,  top¬ 
ping  nuts,  etc.,  $10 _  109.10 

Rollers  for  doors,  i  pair 
10  inch,  90c.;  16  pair  6 

inch,  40c.  each .  7.30 

2,500  brick  @  $7;  laying, 

$3.50  per  M.,  lime, 

sand,  etc .  26.25 

Stone  work,  excavating, 

and  grading .  400.00 

Incidentals :  hinges,  latch¬ 
es,  door  fastenings, 
etc .  25.35 

Total . $2,500.00 

The  above  medium-sized  barn  is  well  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  average  farm  upon  which  all  kinds 
of  live  stock  are  kept.  The  cost  of  construction 
will  vary  somewhat  in  different  iocalities. 


Fig.  5.— THE  BASEMENT. 

the  fruit.  Within  a  few  years,  peach  orchards 
have  been  largely  planted  in  localities  not  before 
regarded  as  favorable  for  peach-culture,  and  the 
increased  competition  thus  caused,  will  tend  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  common  fruit.  Those  will  be 
wise  who  strive  not  to  send  the  greatest  number 
of  baskets  or  crates  to  market,  but  to  send  the 
best  fruit.  The  time  to  prepare  for  this  is  soon 
after  the  blossoms  have  fallen  and  the  “set”  is 
seen.  All  who  have  practised  thinning  peaches, 
are  sure  that  it  is  profitable.  While  the  fruit  is 
less  in  numbers,  there  are  as  many  baskets.  If 
two-thirds  of  the  fruit  is  removed  at  the  first 
thinning,  the  remaining  third  will  usually  be  an  ex¬ 
cessive  crop,  and  require  a  final  thinning  as  the 
time  of  ripening  approaches.  We  speak  especially 
of  peaches,  as  the  results  of  thinning  are  more 
strikingly  seen  with  these,  and  they  have  a  great 
tendency  to  overbearing,  but  it  will  also  be  found 
profitable  with  choice  pears,  especially  those  which 
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Fig.  6. — THE  MAIN  FLOOR. 

tend  to  form  clusters.  The  culture  of  choice  early 
apples  is  strangely  overlooked  ;  they  are  the  most 
profitable  of  all  apples  within  easy  reach  of  a 
market,  and  judicious  thinning  is  amply  repaid. 
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’How  to  Make  and  Set  Lightning  Rods. 

The  extra  charge  of  electricity  in  the  passing  cloud 
wants  to  get  to  the  earth,  and  it  will  eftect  a  passage 
if  it  is  possible.  The  air  resists  it.  If  there  is  just 
enough  of  even  a  poor  conductor  to  enable  it  to  over¬ 
come  the  air's  resistance,  down  it  will  go.  1st.  If  the 
partial  conductor  can  not  carry  it  all,  it  will  n-nd  a  way, 
splitting  trees,  demoiishing  house-timbers,  numbing  or 
destroying  living  bodies. — 2d.  It  will  choose  tlio  path 
that  offers  the  least  resistance.  It  will  follow  a  long 
way  round  through  copper  or  iron,  rather  than  take  a 
short  cut  through  any  poorer  conductor.— 3d.  If  a  sharp 
point  is  at  the  top  of  a  roadway,  it  will  come  down  in  a 
smali  stream ;  but  if  a  large  ball  or  blunt  end  is  pre¬ 
sented,  it  will  come  down  in  a  mass.— 4th.  It  will  seek  the 
shortest  possible  route  through  theresistingair. — 5th.  If 
a'rod  of  iron  stands  on  one  end  of  a  roof,  and  an  electric 
cloud  chances  to  pass  near  the  other  end,  and  there  is 
some  moisture  or  metal  in  the  building,  there  may  be  on 
the  whole  a  better  roadway  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth, 
than  to  go  through  the  long  air  space  to  reach  the  rod, 
and  that  part  of  the  barn  may  get  the  charge. — 6th.  If  in 
passing  through  a  building,  the  electricity  has  to  cross 
an  air  space,  near  hay  or  straw,  it  may  develop  heat 
in  the  air  and  it  will  be  quite  likely  to  start  a  fire. 


How  TO  Set  Lightning  Rods.— There  is  a  great  deai 
of  nonsense  and  hnmbuggery  about  Lightning  Rods. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  furnish  the  electricity  with  a 
better  channel  than  it  can  find  in  a  barn  or  house,  or 
other  building.  Run  a  round  or  square  iron  rod,  three- 
quarters  to  one  inch  through,  or  a  copper  one, five-eighths 
inch  in  diameter,  down  in  the  earth  where  it  is  always 
moist  and  up  on  the  outside  of  tlie  buiiding.  to  a  few 
feet  above  its  highest  point,  and  the  electricity  wiii 
ALWATS  follow  that  rod.  If  the  top  of  the  rod  termi¬ 
nates  in  one  or  two,  or  better  three  sharp  points,  kept 
bright  by  silvering  or  nickeling  (not  absoluteiy  neces¬ 
sary),  the  electricity  will  come  down  so  quickly,  that  it 
will  never  be  perceived.  A  galvanized  iron  rod  (that  is 
one  coated  with  tin  or  zinc)  will  last  longer,  because  it 
will  not  rust. 

Rote  1.— The  conducting  power  of  a  lightning  rod 
seems  to  depend  largely  upon  its  surface ;  hence,  a  gas 
pipe  does  nearly  as  well  as  a  solid  iron  rod. 

Rote  2. — The  twisting  of  rods,  the  many  ingenious 
forms  so  much  set  forth,  and  plating,  are  useless  exi)ense. 
Give  the  electricity  a  good  sized  metal  rcid  with  no  breaks, 
and  it  will  not  care  for  twists  and  grooves  and  angles. 

Rote  3. — Glass  insulators,  angles,  braces,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
an  useless  expense.  If  a  rod  is  held  upright  by  wooden 
supports,  the  lightning  will  never  leave  the  metal  to  go 
oft'  through  wood  of  any  kind. 

Rote  4. — Let  the  top  end  of  the  rod  be  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof,  chimney,  or  cupola.  If  the 
roof  is  large  and  long,  run  the  rod  up  to  the  ridge  and 
along  it,  with  a  branch  running  up  in  two  or  more  places. 
It  is  well  to  have  the  upright  rods  and  points  so  high, 
and  frequent,  that  there  will  be  no  points  of  the  roof 
more  than  twice  the  hight  of  the  rod  from  its  foot,  thus  : 
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Let  A  and  B  be  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  with  an  iron  rod 
running  along  it  and  down  to  the  moist  earth;  E  and  P 
two  upright  rods,  with  one  or  more  sharp  points  at  the 
top,  and  welded  fast  to  the  running  rods  A — B.  If  tlie 
distance  A  to  C,  or  C  to  G,  or  G  to  D,  or  D  to  B,  be  not 
more  than  double  the  highfof  the  rods  E  and  P,  they  will 
afi'ord  ample  protection  to  the  roof. 

Make  Youu  Own  Lightning  Rods. — Buy  enough 
inch  iron  rod,  round  or  square  (it  is  cheap  now).  Have 
one  end  planted  in  the  earth  some  ways  into  soil  always 
moist,  with  any  larger  old  iron  of  any  kind  in  contact  with 
it.  An  old  iron  mould-board  will  do  ;  or  let  its  foot  stand 
in  a  weil  that  is  never  dry.  The  rod  may  connect  with 
an  ever-flowing  tiie  or  stone  drain.  Rim  the  rod  up  the 
outside  of  the  building,  wherever  most  convenient,  either 
at  the  gable  end,  or  by  the  side  over  the  eaves,  and  along 
the  roof  to  the  ridge  and  along  it.  Support  the  rod 
where  needed  with  wooden  biocks  or  braces,  or  brackets, 
nailed  against  the  side  of  the  house.  Have  no  break  in 
the  rod  anywhere  ;  if  in  pieces,  let  the  blacksmith  make 
a  good  weld,  not  letting  the  welded  part  be  smaller  than 
the  rest.  Get  your  blacksmith  to  weld  on  some  half  or 
three-quarter  inch  rods  as  needed,  according  to  Note  4 
above.  Let  him  split  the  top  end  into  three  parts,  flar¬ 
ing  them  out  three  ways,  or  weld  on  three  small  pieces 
four  or  five  inches  long,  sharpening  the  point.  The  tips 
you  can  have  covered  with  a  little  gold  or  silver  leaf,. or  if 
convenient,  have  them  nickel-plated.  If  not  easy  to  do 
this,  apply  a  little  paint,  and  wrap  the  points  in  gold  or 


silver  leaf,  or  in  tin  foil.— All  the  above  will  cost  but 
little,  and  will  be  just  as  effective  as  the  five  or  ten  times 
more  expensive  lightning  rod  man's  "  jiggle-ma-gees.” 

N.  B.— Many  dealers  supply  ready  prepared  three¬ 
pronged  plated  points  at  smali  cost,  ready  for  you  to 
screw  them  on  to  the  top  of  the  upright  terminai  rods. 
Lightning  rods  induce  a  feeling  of  safety. 


Animal  Ailments. 

!dB.  D.  D.  SLADE. 

Crib-Biting.— “  Is  there  any  way  of  preventing  a  young 
colt  from  crib-biting?”— Turn  him  out  into  a  yard  or  en¬ 
closure  where  he  can  get  exercise  and  a  chance  to  pick 
up  earth.  If  obliged  to  house  him,  put  him  into  a  loose 
box  where  there  is  no  woodwork  which  he  can  seize 
with  his  teeth.  Give  him  exercise  in  some  way. 

Impaction  op  the  JIanipolds.— “  Is  there  any  remedy 
where  the  manifolds  become  packed  so  hard  that  it  will 
require  some  effort  to  move  them,  which  condition  was 
shown  on  e.xaminalion  ?”— If  the  diagnosis  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  can  be  made  from  the  syniiitoms,  and  sncii  is  gener¬ 
ally  the  case,  a  full  cathartic  should  be  given  without  de- 
lay.consisting  of  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  to  the  ox  or  cow, 
to  which  may  be  added  two  ounces  each  of  gentian  and 
ginger,  and  twenty  drops  cf  croton  oil.  Stimulants  must 
also  be  given,  of  which  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  four- 
drachm  doses  every  four  hours  is  perhaps  the  most  suit¬ 
able.  The  action  of  the  purgative  may  be  hastened  by 
injecting  warm  water  into  the  rectum.  The  animal 
should  be  encouraged  to  drink  all  the  fluid  possible.  If 
in  twelve  hours  there  is  no  action  of  the  purgative,  it 
may  be  repeated. 

Retained  After-birth.- '•  Can  anything  be  done  for 
cows  that  do  not  clean  ?'’ — There  is  too  often  anxiety  on 
this  point,  when,  with  a  little  patience,  nature  will  com¬ 
plete  what  she  has  begun.  If  there  is  delay  beyond  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  piacenta,  or  after-birth,  with  the  mem¬ 
branes,  should  be  removed  by  mechanical  means.  The 
hand,  well  covered  with  oil  or  fresh  lard,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  passed  into  the  vagina,  and,  following  the  cord, 
which  is  kept  tense  with  the  other  hand,  the  placenta  is 
grasped,  and  if  retained  by  centers  of  attachment,  these 
are  to  be  gently  peeled  off  or  squeezed  by  the  fingers,  and 
the  ivhole  mass  removed.  All  should  be  accomplished 
with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  care.  A  dose  of  Rpsom 
salts  may  sometimes  be  useful  in  hastening  matters,  if 
the  above  method  is  not  practicable. 

Clipping  Horses. — There  is  no  subject  upon  which 
there  is  a  greater  variety  of  opinion  than  this.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  opinion  suitable  to  every  case, 
but  the  following  will  apply  generally.  Nothing  can 
compare  in  beauty  to  the  natural  coat,  when  in  its  best 
conditioti.  Where  speed  is  required  and  the  coat  is  very 
long,  clipping  may  be  done,  provided  care  is  taken  after¬ 
wards  to  prevent  chills,  The  operation  should  be  done 
ill  early  winter.  The  animal  should  never  be  allowed  to 
stand  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  cold  winds— 
pneumonia  and  congestion  are  the  frequent  consequence. 
At  best,  it  is  an  unnatural  proceeding,  and' is  too  often  a 
substitute  for  elbow  grease,  and  is  always  attended  with 
risks.  Sheep  are  often  killed  by  cold  storms  after  shearing. 

Scabby  Skin  Disease. — Manifested  by  sores  in  the 
mane  ai.d  top  of  shoulder  Give  more  laxative  food, 
roots,  and  bran  mashes,  and  moderate  exercise  daily. 
Keep  the  skin  clean  by  Ihorongh  grooming,  brushing  and 
rubbing.  Use  upon  the  sores  daily  a  small  amount  of 
iodide  of  sulphur  ointment. 

Bl.\ck  Leg  in  Cattle. — Black  leg  is  a  constitutional 
malignant  afl'ection,  scientiflcally  known  as  Anthrax,  or 
Charboti,  and  commutiicated  by  a  virus  or  poison.  The 
exact  conditions  imder  which  the  disease  arises  are  at 
presetit  unknown,  but  scientific  research  has  established 
the  fact  that  it  is  due  to  germs  which  are  developed 
under  certain  atmospheric  conditions  upon  lands  which 
are  rich  and  utidrained.  There  is  no  cure  adapted  to  all 
cases.  The  diseased  animals  must  be  at  once  separated 
from  the  healthy,  and  kept  under  strict  guard.  All  car¬ 
cases  and  everything  which  Las  come  in  contact  with  the 
disease,  must  be  burned  or  buried  very  deeply.  All  in¬ 
fected  buildings  must  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  and 
pastures  abandoned.  Stamp  out  the  disease  if  possible. 

Itching  Cattle.— In  all  probability  the  irritation  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  parasites,  if  not  to  lice,  to  an  in¬ 
sect  which  burrows  beneath  the  skin,  and  thus  escapes 
superficial  observation.  If  due  to  the  first  cause,  bathe  the 
parts  thoroughly  every  day,  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
kerosene  and  water.  If  to  the  second,  use  sulphur  oint¬ 
ment  rubbed  into  the  parts,  especially  where  there  are 
pimples  or  excoriations.  Keep  the  animais  clean  by  the 
thorough  use  of  a  ctird  and  brush  that  are  kept  for  them 
alomn  and  for  no  others.  Keep  the  premises  clean. 


Diarrhcea  in  Calves. — This  is  due  to  imperfect  di¬ 
gestion.  Change  the  food  and  give  half  the  quantity  of 
liquid.  Scald  the  milk,  adding  sutficient  flour  to  thicken 
it.  If  this  docs  not  relieve,  add  a  little  prepared  chalk 
to  the  food.  Keep  the  animal  clean  and  dry  in  a  warm,, 
sunny  pen.  Feed  with  regularity  three  limes  a  day. 

Coal-Ashes  to  Swine. — Coal-ashes  are  not  injuriotiSy 
although  wooil-ashes  are  preferable,  and  swine  should 
have  access  to  them.  Black  teeth  will  not  kill  the  ani¬ 
mals,  if  proper  treatment  is  adopted.  Let  them  have 
access  to  earth,  charcoal  and  wood-ashes.  Keep  the  skin 
clean,  and  allow  plenty  of  pure  air  and  water,  and  when 
possible,  green  food.  If  necessary,  give  half  an  ounce  of 
sulphur  with  the  food,  according  to  circumstances. 

Parasites  in  Nasal  Passages.— These  are  the  larvse- 
of  a  fly  which  creep  up  into  the  nose  of  sheep.  Boil  one 
pound  of  tobacco  in  a  gallon  of  water,  turn  the  sheep  on 
to  its  back,  and  holding  the  head  firmly,  inject  with  con¬ 
siderable  force  by  means  of  a  good  syringe,  a  table-spoon¬ 
ful  of  the  liquid,  directing  the  syringe  upwards,  into  the- 
nostrils.  Repeat  the  operation  from  time  to  time,  as  long 
as  there  are  symptoms  of  the  presence  of  parasites. 

Feeding  of  Horses. — The  fattening  qualities  of  corn 
as  compared  with  oats,  is  shown  by  the  greater  amount  of 
oil  it  contains,  being  nearly  double  that  of  oats.  There¬ 
fore,  if  used  as  food  for  working  horses,  it  should  be- 
given  in  these  proportions.  Equal  quantities  of  corn  and 
oats  should  not  be  ground  together.  Such  a  mixture  is 
dangerous.  Oats  should  be  given  whole,  unless  neces¬ 
sary  to  bruise  them  for  a  special  reason.  Corn  ground 
with  the  cob  adds  to  its  bulk,  and  does  away  with  some 
objections  to  its  use.  Hay  fed  with  the  grain,  helps  the 
digestion  of  the  latter.  'We  should  prefer  not  to  moisten 
the  grain — particularly  if  the  animal  is  a  greedy  feeder. 
Bran  mashes  should  be  given  at  least  once  a  week  in 
place  of  grain,  or  better  still,  carrots  twice  a  week. 

Garget. — Ropy  Milk. — Several  correspondents  desire 
information  in  regard  to  garget  in  its  different  stages. 
This  disease  is  an  inflanunation  of  the  milk  glands, 
most  commonly  coming  on  just  previous  to  or  at  the 
time  of  calving,  but  may  appear  with  greater  or  less 
severity  at  any  time  when  the  flow  of  milk  is  abundant. 
The  symptoms  are,  enlargement  of  the  udder,  which  be¬ 
comes  hard,  congested  and  painful;  one  or  both  sides 
may  be  attacKed,  and,  on  pressure.  Hard  cakes  may  be  felt 
in  the  udder,  the  teats,  sympathetically  becoming  tense, 
painful,  and  often  nearly  or  entirely  impervious.  The 
milk,  when  drawn,  is  ropy,  and  if  the  inflammation  goes 
on,  may  become  bloody  and  mixed  with  matter.  Of 
course,  the  object  of  any  treatment  is,  first  to  allay  the 
inflammation.  For  this  purpose,  bathe  or  foment  the 
udder  and  teats  in  warm  water,  or  with  warm  soap  suds. 
If  the  organ  is  very  much  swollen,  support  it  by  means 
of  a  bag  or  bandage  passed  over  the  hind-quarters,  cutting 
holes  for  the  teats.  In  this  bag  may  be  placed  a  liuseed- 
and-meal  poultice,  if  the  inflammation  continues  great. 
If  necessary,  draw  oft’  the  milk  by  a  milk-tube,  which 
shouid  be  done  three  times  a  day.  Give  a  jmrge  of  half, 
a  pound  of  salts,  lessen  the  amount  of  food,  which  should 
be  very  simple,  without  grain,  and  offer  very  little  fluid. 
If  the  glands  remain  hard  after  inflammation  has  sub¬ 
sided,  rub  with  iodine  ointment.  The  too  early  and  sud¬ 
den  removal  of  the  calf  often  brings  on  this  condition. 
The  restoration  of  the  call  may  sometimes  greatly  ac¬ 
celerate  the  cure.  It  we  interfere  with  nature’s  laws,  we 
must  sooner  or  later  suffer  the  consequences. 


Commencement  of  the  Amei-ican 
■Veteriiaary  College. — This  institution  i& 
gaining  by  degrees  the  position  it  has  a  claim  to  by  the 
good  work  it  is  doing— and  the  progress  and  recogni¬ 
tions  that  our  people  are  beginning  to  grant  to 'Veteri¬ 
nary  Medicine.  But  a  few  years  ago  Veterinary  Colleges, 
were  unknown  m  the  United  States,  and  now  that  several 
have  been  open,  have  died  and  been  resuscitated,  thm 
American  Veterinary  College,  with  her  Graduating  Class 
of  ’84,  her  alumni  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
graduates,  stands  ahead  of  all  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
this  countiy.  The  winter  session  has  just  closed,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  have  received  their  degree : 
Francis  Sherwin  Allen,  B.  S.,  of  Mass.;  Armin  Ernest 
Brum,  D.  V.  S.,  of  N.  Y. ;  Arthur  Decalb  Galbraith,  of 
Indiana;  Elwood  G.  Gilbert,  of  Pa.;  Wm.  Henry  Gribble, 
D.  V.  S.,  John  Hamliu,  D.  V.  S.,  Arthur  Hudson 
Hclme,  Walter  George  Ilollingworth,  Isaac  Newton 
Krowl,  of  N.  Y.;  Morton  Edward  Knowles,  of  In¬ 
diana;  Eldon  Leon  Loblein,  of  West  Indies;  Martin 
John  Otto,  of  Mass.;  Matthew  Alexander  Pierce, 
of  N.  J. ;  Edward  Canfield  Ross,  of  Conn.;  John 
Elmer  Ryder,  of  N.  Y.;  Orrin  William  Snyder,  of  Ill.; 
Thomas  William  Spranklin,  of  Md.;  Richard  Augustus: 
Stoute,  D.  V.  S.,  of  West  Indies;  Nicholas  Pierce  Vale¬ 
rius,  of  Wis.;  Andrew  Goodyear  Vogt,  of  N.  J.;  Hamil¬ 
ton  Vreeland,  of  N.  J.;  Thomas  Elder  White,  of  Mo.. 
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Chat  with  Readers. 

Sweet  Potatoes  in  Massachusetts.  —  T.  Volk, 
Tall  River,  Mass.  The  variety  generally  cultivated  at  the 
liorth  is  the  Nansemond.  All  the  New  T ork  seedsmen  keep 
the  sets  at  the  proper  season  for  planting,  which  is  In  May 
and  June. 

Water  Cress.— (?.  Ball,  Berkley,  Mass.,  thinks  he 
has  just  the  place  for  water  cresses,  and  asks  if  he  can  find 
a  ready  market  should  he  grow  them.  In  large  cities  there 
is  a  ready  sale.  As  the  crop  can  only  be  grown  in  localities 
that  are  watered,  the  supply  can  not  be  increased  indefi¬ 
nitely.  The  New  York  market  is  never  over-stocked,  and 
they  generally  bring  paying  prices. 

Pop  Corn.— S.  Rowe,  Washington,  Kans.  We  have  no 
statistics  as  to  the  yield  of  pop  corn  per  acre.  There  are 
several  varieties  and  they  differ  greatly  in  the  size  of  the 
ears.  The  varieties  most  used  are  the  Shaker  and  the  Rice, 
the  former  is  a  favorite  with  those  who  pop  it  for  sale.  The 
Dwarf  Golden  is  a  curiosity  on  account  of  its  small  size, 
and  it  pops  well,  but  is  too  small  to  be  profitable. 

Pruning  an  Arbor  Vitte  Hedge.— X.  JV.  Cook, 
Salem,  N.  C.  The  hedge  may  be  pruned  for  two  purposes  ; 
one,  to  promote  a  stronger  growth,  and  the  other  to  di¬ 
minish  the  vigor  of  the  trees.  For  the  first  purpose, 
prune  in  autumn,  after  the  summer’s  wood  has  ripened, 
usually  in  October.  To  weaken  the  growth,  and  keep  the 
tree  within  bounds  as  a  hedge,  prune  before  the  new  wood 
is  ripe,  in  June. 

Vine  to  Cover  a  Building.— G.  Smith,  Norfolk, 
Conn.,  wishes  to  cover  a  building,  and  asks  if  there  is  any 
evergreens  that  will  endure  the  winters  in  his  rather  bleak 
locality  If  not,  what  grape-vine  would  be  best.  There  is 
no  evergreen  vine  that  can  be  depended  on  for  such  a  place. 
If  the  grape  vine  is  to  be  used  without  reference  to  its 
fruit,  the  Clinton  is  one  of  the  most  suitable.  Indeed  the 
fruit  of  this,  if  allowed  to  mature  thoroughly,  is  very  ac¬ 
ceptable.  The  Concord  would  be  hardy  enough,  but  its 
leaves  are  not  so  pleasing  as  those  of  the  Clinton. 

Why  Blanch  Celery  ?— A.  if.  Smith,  Manistee,  Mich., 
asks  us:  “  W  hy  is  it  necessary  to  blanch  celery,  why  not  eat 
the  stalks  green?"— If  our  correspondent  will  make  one 
trial— even  a  single  bite— of  a  green  stalk,  and  one  that  has 
been  properly  blanched,  the  question  will  be  answered. 
The  absence  of  the  green  color  is  of  no  consequence  in  it¬ 
self,  but  it  Indicates  that  the  light  has  been  excluded,  that 
the  stalks  have  become  crisp  and  brittle,  with  few  strong 
fibres,  and  especially  that  they  have  lost  their  strong  bitter¬ 
ish  taste,  which  is  so  disagreeable  that  no  one  would  eat 
celery  if  it  remained,  leaving  just  a  trace  that  gives  a  pleas¬ 
ant  fiavor.  liked  by  most  persons. 

Hog  Cholera.— J.  W.  P.  King,  Shannock  Mills,  R.  I. 
—It  is  so  improbable  that  the  disease  known  as  “  Hog  Chol¬ 
era  ”  in  the  Western  States,  can  have  appeared  among  your 
swine,  that  you  should  first  consult  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  ascertain  what  is  really  the  trouble,  before  you  seek  a 
remedy.  The  best  authorities  regard  the  so-called  Western 
hog  cholera  as  due  to  a  low  condition  of  the  system,  result¬ 
ing  from  impure  water,  exposure,  and  poor  food.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  swine-keeping  in  New  England  are  rarely  such  as 
will  produce  this  low  condition  among  the  animals,  and  the 
safest  course  will  be  to  ascertain  what  the  trouble  really  is, 
before  attempting  to  treat  it. 

How  he  Managed  his  Potatoes.— J/r.  G.  Q.  Cook, 
Red  Lake  Falls,  Polk  Co.,  Minn.,  adds  his  experience  to  the 
methods  we  liave  already  given  for  forwarding  early  pota¬ 
toes.  As  this  may  still  be  useful  in  some  far-Northern 
localities,  we  give  it.  The  seed  potatoes  were  selected  as 
nearly  of  a  size  as  possible,  set  on  end  in  boxes  or  crates, 
in  a  warm  and  sunny  place.  When  good  healthy  shoots, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long  had  grown,  the  potatoes 
were  so  cut  as  to  leave  a  piece  to  each  shoot.  These  pieces 
were  dropped  every  nine  Inches  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and 
kept  well  cultivated.  The  varieties.  Early  Rose  and  Peer¬ 
less,  yielded  three  hundred  and  four  bushels  to  the  acre- 
good  farming  or  gardening — which  ever  it  may  be  called. 

Rescue  Grass.— G.  if.  D.  Patterson,  Robertson  Co., 
Texas.  The  grass  about  which  you  inquire  was  introduced 
about  twenty  years  ago  in  France,  with  a  great  flour¬ 
ish  under  the  name  of  “  Schrader’s  Bromus  ’  (Brome  de 
Sehrade).  It  was  predicted  that  it  would  completely  revo¬ 
lutionize  agriculture  and  it  received  considerable  attention 
for  a  time.  Of  late  years  we  have  heard  nothing  of  it.  The 
French  catalogues  of  the  present  time  state  that  though  it 
has  been  over  praised  it  may  be  useful  “  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  various  circumstances.”  None  of  the  species 
of  Bromus  are  of  agricultural  value.  You  would  probably 
find  the  “Johnson  grass”  (Sorghum  Balepense),a  peren¬ 
nial,  much  more  useful  in  your  locality. 

Girdled  Fruit  Trees.— Jfr.  N.  Prefontain,  Beloit, 
p.  Q  _'w’e  gave  the  best  methods  for  saving  girdled  fruit 
trees  in  the  Americati  Agriculturist  for  December  last 
(18831.  Where  the  girdling  is  not  complete,  the  tree  may 
live  after  the  wound  is  covered  with  waxed  cioth.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  clay  and  cow  manure  may  be  applied  to  prevent 
evaporation.  If  the  inner  bark  is  gnawed  off  all  the  way 
round  the  wound  must  be  bridged,  which  may  be  done  with 
three  or  more  cions  cut  from  the  same  tree,  or  one  of  the 
same  kind.  The  ends  of  the  cions  are  cut  slanting  and 
piaced  under  the  bark  above  and  below  the  wound.  These 
are  “  double  ”  cions,  as  both  ends  unite  with  the  stock  and 
furnish  a  passage  for  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  ieaves.  If 
the  wound  is  near  the  base,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  mound 
of  earth,  otherwise  apply  one  of  the  coverings  given  above. 


Carp  and  Ducks.— Jo/ur  B.  Doughty,  Woodbury, 
Queens'  Co.,  N.  Y.— Has  heard  that  German  carp  would  de¬ 
stroy  young  ducklings  and  goslings  by  pulling  them  down 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  and  drowning  them.  As 
one  of  the  prominent  claims  in  favor  of  carp-culture  is, 
that  this  flsh  is  an  exclusively  vegetable  feeder,  it  is  hardly 
possible  tliat  it  shouid  destroy  young  water-fowls  “  just  for 
the  fun  of  it.”  As  mud  turtles  have  been  detected  de¬ 
stroying  young  ducks,  etc.,  and  it  is  alleged  that  bull-frogs 
will  prey  upon  them,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  aquatic  fowls  is  due  rather  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  amphibians  than  to  the  quiet,  well-behaved  vegetarian 
carp,  which  is  represented  as  having  no  faults. 

The  jLegnl  'Weight  of  a  Bushel  of  Parsnips.- 

il.Ettisberger,  Burlington,  Iowa.— The  weight  of  a  bushel 
of  the  different  kinds  of  farm  produce  is  flxed  by  the  Legis¬ 
latures  of  the  various  States  and  Territories.  There  is  no 
general  law,  and  as  a  consequence,  there  is  little  uniformi¬ 
ty  in  the  weights.  While  some  States  fix  the  weight  for 
nearly  everything  sold  by  the  bushel,  others  give  them  for 
only  a  few  leading  articles.  Parsnips,  for  example,  have 
received  attention  in  only  four  States,  and  in  Canada.  While 
forty-five  pounds  of  parsnips  pass  for  a  bushel  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  the  farmer  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio  must  give  sixty 
pounds,  while  Rhode  Island  lets  him  off  with  fifty  pounds, 
Canada  has  sixty  pounds.  Beyond  these  few  States,  none  of 
the  others,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  legislated  on  the  parsnip. 

Parasites  ou  Animals.— G.  Todd,  Plymouth,  Iowa, 
writes  that  he  has  successfully  destroyed  lice  upon  various 
animals  by  the  use  of  the  seeds  of  the  Perennial  Larkspur 
(Delphinium  formosum)  j  the  seeds  are  steeped  in  water 
and  the  infusion  applied  with  a  brush.  He  says  that  he 
finds  this  more  effective  than  any  other  remedy  he  has  tried 
for  lice  upon  farm  animals, and  those  of  the  genus  homo.  He 
suggests  that  farmers  should  procure  seeds  from  the  seeds¬ 
men,  sow  a  small  patch  and  raise  the  seed  for  use.  While 
the  infusion  of  the  seeds  is  harmless  applied  externally,  it 
should  be  known  that  it  is  violently  poisonous  when  swal¬ 
lowed,  and  care  taken  to  avoid  accidents.  Stavesacre  seeds 
is  a  very  old  remedy  for  animal  parasites.  They  are  the 
seeds  of  another  Larkspur  (D.  Staphisagrum) ,  and  are  still 
sold  by  some  druggists. 

Shells  for  Poultry.— Ground  oyster  shells  is  one  of 
the  best  forms  in  which  lime  may  be  supplied  to  poultry. 
A.  H.  Davis,  Mitchell,  Ind.,  finding  that  oyster  shells  would 
be  very  expensive,  asks  if  the  shells  of  the  fresli-water 
mussels,  or  clams,  as  they  are  sometimes  c.slled,  may  not  be 
used  as  a  substitute.  These  mussels  are  very  abundant  in 
the  western  streams,  and  may  be  had  for  the  expense  of 
carting.  Shells  of  all  mollusks  are  essentially  alike  in  com¬ 
position,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a 
small  amount  of  animal  matter.  Some  of  the  fresh-water 
shells  contain  very  little  lime  and  are  very  fragile ;  others 
are  nearly  as  hard  and  firm  as  an  oyster  shell.  Have  any 
poultry-keepers  tried  pounding  up  the  whole,  the  contained 
animal  as  well  as  the  shell  ?  Let  us  have  experience  with 
fresh-water  mussels  or  clams  as  chicken  feed. 

About  I’eanuts.— The  Rev.  John  Otten,  Morrillton, 
Ark.,  writes  that  the  soil  in  his  section  is  well  suited  to  pea¬ 
nut  culture,  but  is  in  doubt  whether  the  demand  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  raising  them  on  a  large  scale.  In  this  country 
peanuts  are  used  for  eating,  when  roasted,  and  by  confec. 
tioners  for  making  “  peanut  candy.”  In  France  they  are 
used  for  pressing  to  obtain  their  oil,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  imported  into  Marseilles,  from  Africa,  by  the  ship¬ 
load.  We  have  not  heard  of  their  being  pressed  for  their  oil 
in  this  country.  Cotton  seed  yields  such  an  abundance  of 
oil  and  is  so  cheap  that  it  will  not  pay  to  cultivate  a  plant 
especially  as  a  source  of  oil.  The  only  use  for  peanuts, 
that  we  have  heard  of,  aside  from  those  mentioned  above, 
is  for  the  adulteration  of  chocolate,  for  which  they  are  said 
to  be  well  adapted.  The  demand  for  eating  is  so  large  that 
the  crop  is  regarded  as  a  profitable  one  on  land  suited  to  it. 

About  Staking  Trees.— J.  J.  Corrigan,  Factoryville, 
Pa.,  asks  us  if  in  transplanting  fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  it 
is  best  to  set  two  stakes  two  by  five  inches,  six  inches  apart, 
and  then  to  nail  strips  connecting  these  stakes,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  exclude  all  sunlight  from  the  trunks,  in  order 
to  protect  the  tree  from  cattle  and  sheep.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent  finds  nothing  on  this  point  in  Barry’s  and  other  works, 
and  comes  to  us  for  advice.  Barry  and  other  writers 
upon  fruit  culture,  suppose  that  a  community  settled  long 
enough  to  have  fruit  and  other  trees  will  provide  for  shut¬ 
ting  up  their  animals,  rather  than  make  every  owner  of  a 
tree  fence  it  in  from  injury  by  cattle  and  sheep.  A  few 
local  laws,  well  enforced,  or  a  few  prosecutions  of  those 
who  allow  their  animals  to  run  at  large  and  injure  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  others,  are  what  are  needed.  Trees  often  require 
stakes  to  protect  them  from  injury  by  winds,  never  against 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Asphalt  or  Pitch  Walks.— A.  C.  TiUotson,  North- 
port,  N.  Y.  A  number  of  the  compositions  for  making 
garden  walks  are  covered  by  patents.  A  simple  mixture  of 
coal  tar  and  sand  will  finally  become  hard,  but  it  requires 
a  long  time.  The  best  home-made  walk  we  have  seen  was 
made  as  follows :  The  bed  of  the  path  was  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches  and  provided  with  edgings  of  bricks, 
laid  on  end  or  with  board  edgings.  Coal  (or  gas)  tar,  three 
parts,  and  common  pitch,  one  part,  were  melted  together 
and  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  This  composition  was  mixed 
on  a  board  platform  with  dry  sand,  just  as  mortar  is  mixed, 
and  of  a  similar  consistency  and  the  mixture  spread  upon 
the  path.  Boards  were  laid  upon  the  surface  and  pounded, 
to  level  it.  Dry  sand  was  then  sprinkled  over  the  surface, 
which  was  then  rolled.  The  walk  in  a  few  days  became  as 
hard  as  one  of  stone.  It  is  troublesome  to  make  such  a  walk. 


Sawdust  as  Bedding  and  Manure.— Geo.  G.  ife- 
grail,  Winona,  Ohio,  asks  if  sawdust  tliat  has  been  used  as 
bedding  in  stables,  and  mixed  with  the  manure  in  the  heap, 
can  produce,  when  applied  to  the  land,  any  deleterious  ef¬ 
fects.  Shaping  his  question  in  another  form,  he  asks: 
“  Does  either  chemistry  or  experience  show  that  it  is  not 
well  to  make  use  of  sawdust  in  our  stables  ?  ”  There  is 
nothing,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  tlie  teachings  of  chemis¬ 
try,  or  in  the  practice  of  our  best  farmers,  to  show  why 
sawdust  should  not  be  used  in  stables,  or  why  the  material, 
which  readily  ferments,  should  not  be  employed  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer.  Sawdust  fresh  from  the  mill,  lias  been  sometimes 
used  as  a  mulch  in  nurseries  and  fruit  gardens,  and  has  been 
charged  that  in  this  condition,  it  bred  an  injurious  fungus. 
This  charge  is  not  well  substantiated,  and  such  sawdust  is 
very  unlike  that  which  has  been  soaked  in  liquid  manure. 

How  Can  Oleomargarine  and  Butterine,  etc., 
be  Detected  Reese,  Covington,  Ky.— While  the 

detection  of  these  substitutes  for  butter  is  not  difficult  to 
the  skilled  chemist,  unfortunately  no  method  has  yet  been 
devised  by  which  the  consumer  can  readily  know  whether 
or  not  he  is  defrauded.  Those  who  purchase  butter  for  re¬ 
tailing,  know  what  they  are  buying.  Until  we  have  laws  to 
properly  protect  the  consumer,  his  only  safe  course  is  to 
purchase  of  men  who  would  no  more  sell  him  vile  grease 
for  butter,  than  they  would  adulterated  bread  to  eat  it  upon. 
Moralists  will  do  well  to  consider  what  xvill  be  the  effect 
upon  a  community  where  the  people  begin  the  day  with  a 
breakfast  at  which  they  butter  their  bread  with  vile  fats, 
have  “  bob-veal”  for  their  cutlets,  and  drink  an  infusion  of 
peas,  parched  ship-bread,  or  rye,  thinking  it  is  coffee.  To 
bring  up  a  horse  or  a  cow  to  future  usefulness,  we  must 
give  the  best  and  most  honest  food.  What  sort  of  men  and 
women  will  result  from  a  daily  food  of  bogus  stuff? 

Au  Evergreen  Blackberry.— D’a  B.  Sturges,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  asks  for  information  about  what  is  known 
upon  the  North-west  coast  as  the  “  Evergreen  Blackberry.” 
There  are  but  a  few  vines  in  cultivation  near  Portland,  but 
he  thinks  they  will  be  valuable"  to  grow  for  canning.  They 
begin  to  ripen  after  all  other  varieties  are  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  very  prolific,  and  when  frost  comes,  they  are  loaded 
with  green  and  ripe  fruit  and  blossoms.  Mr.  S.  can  learn 
nothing  about  them  from  the  books  and  catalogues,  and 
comes  to  us  for  help.  From  the  lateness  of  bearing  and 
from  the  remark  that  the  vines  require  the  support  of  a 
trellis,  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  'will  prove  to  be  a 
form  of  the  common  blackberry  of  Northern  Europe, 
Rubus  fruticosus.  Tliis,  in  England,  is  almost  evergreen, 
and  is  so  variable  that  over  twenty  wild  varieties  are  rec¬ 
ognized  by  English  botanists.  One  of  the  varieties  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  this  country  as  the  ••  Cut-leaved  ” 
and  “  Parsley-leaved  ”  Blackberry.  Its  fruit  is  large  and 
abundant,  but  one  who  has  had  the  Klttatinny  as  his  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality,  will  hardly  class  this  as  among  the  best. 
Still  it  may  improve  in  the  genial  climate  of  Oregon.  We 
suspect  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which  Mr.  Sturges  must 
look  for  the  origin  of  his  Evergreen  vai  iety. 

A  Trouble  -tvitb  a  Cberry  Tree.— IT.  C.  Gamerod, 
who  lives  just  outside  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  a  single 
cherry  tree  with  a  wide  spread  head,  and  annually  bears 
an  abundance  of  fruit.  The  cherries  are  white  on  one  side, 
and  red  on  the  other,  but  he  has  never  known  a  single  cherry 
reach  maturity,  or  even  approach  it,  without  being  unfitted 
for  use  by  a  worm.  Mr.  G.  has  tried  wood-ashes,  sulphur, 
and  lime  upon  the  root,  and  has  also  driven  many  large 
nails  into  the  base  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  all  without  ef¬ 
fect,  and  asks  us  what  he  shall  do.  Had  he  applied  the 
ashes,  etc.,  at  the  flag-staff  on  the  Battery,  or  driven  the  nails 
into  the  lower  part  of  that  pole,  they  would  have  been  just 
as  effective  as  to  have  applied  them  to  the  cherry  tree.  If  a 
worm  is  found  in  the  fruit,  it  came  from  an  egg  laid  on  or 
in  the  fruit.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  fall  this  spring, 
watch  for  the  insects  that  may  be  at  work  upon  the  young 
fruit,  catch  them  if  possible,  and  send  specimens  of  them  to 
us.  If  no  insects  are  found,  send  us  some  of  the  cherries  (in  a 
box  so  they  may  not  be  crushed),  and  well  advanced  toward 
maturity.  Is  this  trouble  confined  to  this  particular  variety 
of  cherry?  How  about  other  trees  in  the  vicinity,  are  they 
free  ?  If  there  are  no  other  trees  near  by,  set  out  several, 
as  they  cost  but  little,  and  try  to  ascertain  if  it  is  a  general 
trouble,  or  confined  to  a  single  sort.  Manure  applied  to 
the  tree  will  be  far  better  than  nails.  , 

Castor  Oil  Beaus.— Each  spring  there  are  numerous 
inquiries  as  to  the  culture  of  Castor  Oil  Beans.  T.  D.  Smith, 
of  Knotwell,  Phelps  Co.,  Mo.,  leads  the  list  this  season,  and 
we  answer  those  who  will  follow  through  him.  The  uses  of 
castor  oil  are  limited,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  over¬ 
stock  the  market.  Hence,  several  years  ago,  the  few  pres- 
sers  who  had  put  up  machinery  for  preparing  the  oil,  took 
care  to  keep  the  business  in  their  own  hands.  They  fur¬ 
nished  the  seed  to  farmers,  gave  instructions  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  contracted  to  take  the  crop  at  a  stated  price.  So 
far  as  we  are  .aware,  the  same  conditions  prevail,  and  out¬ 
siders  who  raise  a  crop  of  beans,  find  no  sale  for  them. 
There  is  no  difflculty  in  raising  the  beans  on  any  good  corn 
land.  The  ground  being  well  plowed  and  manured,  is  laid 
•out  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  between  every  sixth  and 
seventh  row  sufficient  space  is  left  for  a  wagon  to  pass  in 
collecting  the  crop.  Two  or  three  beans,  previously  soaked 
over  night  in  hot  water,  are  planted  every  four  or  five  inch¬ 
es  in  the  row,  and  these  in  cultivation  are  thinned  to  one 
foot  after  the  plants  are  six  inches  high.  Good  cultivation 
is  given  all  through  the  season,  and  when  some  of  the  pods 
ou  a  cluster  crack  open,  the  clusters  are  cut,  taken  on  a 
wagon  or  sled  to  the  “  popping  yard,”  where  the  beans  are 
thrown  out  by  the  explosion  of  the  pods.  Twenty  bushels 
to  the  acre  is  a  fair  average  crop,  but  some  lands  yield  more. 
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Dogs  and  Dog -Shows. 

We  believe  in  Dofj-Shows,  because  they  encourage 
the  purer  breeding  and  development  of  a  class  of 


most  fitting  trio  in  field  sports.  The  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  Spaniels,  Beagles,  Retrievers,  etc., 
have  their  admirers,  while  those  whose  tastes  in¬ 
cline  them  to  “ride  to  hounds,”  find  numerous 
animals  suited  to  their  fancy.  Ladies,  and  others, 
who  mainly  regard  dogs  as  pets  and  companions, 
gather  in  the  departments  assigned  to  what  are 
called  “  Toy  dogs.”  Here  blanketed  and  shivering 
Italian  Greyhounds  with  their  pipe-stem  legs,stupid 


St.  Bernard,  though  the  true  breed  is  rare  and 
costly,  is  about  his  equal,  and  a  most  useful  dog; 


animals  which  God  intended  should  be  most  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  human  race,  especially  to  farmers. 
So  far  from  being  classed  as  curs,  worthy  of  general 
extermination,  dogs  should  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  farm  helpers,  capa¬ 
ble  of  valuable  service 
as  watchers,  destroyers 
of  vermin,  tenders  of 
flocks,  etc.,  etc.  That 
they  are  not  generally 
more  useful,  is  the  fault 
of  the  owners.  If  steps 
can  be  reckoned  as 
money,  the  dog  may  be 
made  to  save  these  by 
all  who  have  to  do  with 
cattle  and  sheep,  which 
in  any  considerable 
numbers  are  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  move  and  care 
for  without  his  help.  A 
moderately  large-sized 
dog  may  be  made  to  do 
the  churning  of  a  dairy 
of  several  cows,  and 
serve  as  a  motive  pow¬ 
er  for  small  machines. 

It  is  now  eight  years 
since  the  dog  shows 
were  inaugurated  in  this 
country  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  here  in  New  York. 

The  annual  displays 
here  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  successful,  and 
the  number  of  animals 
competing  for  prizes 
during  this  year’s  (1884) 
show  evinces  no  abate¬ 
ment  in  interest.  Our 
artist  reproduces  some  of  the  types  of  dogs  seen  at 
the  various  displays.  The  tastes  and  preferences  of 
the  surging  throng  of  visitors  are  plainly  indicated 
by  the  departments  and  sections  best  patronized. 


Poodles,  Pugs,  of  beautiful  ugliness,  and,  various 
Toy  Spaniels  and  Terriers  make  up  the  kennels. 

The  breeds  of  use  on  the  farm  attract  no  little  at¬ 
tention  in  these  shows.  As  a  dog  of  general  utU- 
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ity,  excellent  enough  to  watch,  and  Intelligent 
enough  to  learn  whatever  tasks  he  may  be  required 
for,  and  sufficiently  heavy  to  do  mechanical  work, 
the  Mastiff  has  no  superior.  The  closely  related 


for  every  purpose  save  for  breeding,  may  be  found, 
in  a  high  grade  in  either  of  these  breeds.  As  useful 
farm  animals,  the  various  breeds  of  shepherd  dogs 
take  a  high  rank,  and  none  are  superior  to  the 
Scotch  Colley.  Vastly 
more  intelligent  than 
some  two-legged  ani¬ 
mals,  he  can  be  very 
serviceable  at  whatever 
work  may  be  required 
of  him,  and  is  withal 
devoted  to  his  master. 
Bull  dogs  and  Spitz 
dogs  are  treacherous, 
especially  when  old, 
and  sometimes  need¬ 
lessly  savage  to  stran¬ 
gers.  They  have  many 
useful  traits,  but  these 
are  more  thau  offset 
by  their  uncertainty  of 
temper.  In  selecting  a 
farm  dog,  weight  and 
strength  are  important 
points.  If  these  are 
united  to  fair  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  a  gentle 
disposition,  it  makes 
little  difference  which 
breed  is  chosen.  But 
there  are  dogs  and  curs, 
and  pure-bred  dogs  that 
have  to  bear  the  sins 
of  all  these  mongrel 
whelps.  A  dog  may  be 
valuable  if  not  pure¬ 
bred  ;  if  it  be  a  cross 
between  two  pure  dogs, 
it  may  unite  the  good 
points  of  both.  But 
the  mongrels,  with  which  the  country  is  filled, 
and  which  cannot  he  traced  to  either  parent,  should 
have  no  place  upon  a  farm — or  elsewhere.  The 
farin  dog,  to  be  helpful,  should  have  duties  to  per- 


Pointers  and  Setters 
attract  mainly  young 
men,  with  a  number  of 
older  persons  known  as 
sportsmen,  who  evi¬ 
dently  count  upon  a 
day  or  two  of  shooting 
as  the  first  of  human 
pleasures,  and  “man, 
dog,  and  gun  ”  as  a 


form  and  possess  those 
qualities  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  do  his  work 
well.  He  should  be 
kind  to  children  and 
live  stock,  and  above 
all  be  strictly  obedient 
to  his  master.  Much 
depends  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  a  dog  is  trained. 
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Seth  Green  and  Robert  B.  Roosevelt  Go 
A-fishing. 

KOBEUT  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT. 

On  the  south  side  of  Long  Island  stretches  a 
long,  narrow  lagoon  of  salt  water,  fed  from  the 
land  by  innumerable  trout  brooks  pouring  their 
sparkling  rivulets,  scarcely  more  than  a  mile  apart; 
it  is  connected  with  the  sea  bysevei’al  inlets,  cut  by 
the  waves  through  the  narrow  beach  of  low  sand 
that  separates  the  bay  from  tbe  ocean.  This  lagoon, 
■called  the  Great  South  Bay,  is  in  reality  sixty  miles 
long,  although  it  passes  under  several  local  names, 
but  a  boat  starting  from  Rockaway  can  sail  sixty 
miles  eastward  without  going  through  any  but  nat¬ 
ural  water  communications. 

The  bay  formerly  abounded  with  iish.  Here 
weak-tibh,  king-fish,  blue-tish,  slieeps-head,  sea  bass 
and  other  species  lived  and  bred,  while  Spanish 
mackerel,  bonito  and  various  migratory  kinds  vis¬ 
ited  it  in  their  season,  if  they  did  not  deposit  their 
•eggs  there.  They  are  still  fairly  numerous,  although 
the  fishing  has  been  much  reduced  by  the  use  of 
pound  nets  in  and  near  the  inlets,  which  not  only 
■capture  fish  in  immense  numbers  but  of  immature 
size.  So  Mr.  Seth  Green,  the  State  Superintendent 
-of  Fisheries,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners,  took  a 
yacht  and  set  out  on  an  exploring  expedition,  deter¬ 
mined  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  the  bay. 
I  went  along  to  see  that  they  made  no  mistakes. 

The  “  Cinderbeds,”  so  called  from  a  peculiar 
■coral  formation  w  Inch  grows  on  them,  are  the  fa¬ 
vorite  resort  of  porgies,  sea  bass  and  robins  or  gur¬ 
nards,  while  small  blue-fish  are  taken  in  the  channel 
by  what  is  called  “  chumming.”  To  the  Cinderbeds 
the  good  yacht  Au  Revoir  flew  as  fast  as  the  wind 
and  our  impatience  would  carry  her.  We  bought 
a  hundred  clams  on  the  way  from  one  of  the  work¬ 
ing  boats,  with  which  the  bay  is  dotted  every  work¬ 
ing  day  in  the  year,  and  as  soon  as  we  reached  our 
destination  cast  anchor  and  went  to  fishing. 

Up  came  the  fish  by  ones,  by  twos,  by  threes,  at 
every  cast,  of  all  kinds,  large  and  small.  The 
yacht’s  deck  was  covered  with  fish.  Fish  flopped 
and  sparkled  in  the  sun  ;  fish  bounded  about  the 
cockpit;  fish  got  under  your  feet ;  fish  hid  away  in 
the  eabin.  Baskets  and  boxes  were  filled  with  fish, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  an  interruption,  the  Au  Re¬ 
voir  would  have  been  loaded  down  with  fish. 
While  these  two  enthusiastic  piscatorial  artists 
were  hard  at  it,  with  no  signs  of  giving  up,  a  styl¬ 
ish-looking  craft  sailed  by.  It  had  a  signal  on 
which  was  the  suggestive  figure  of  a  fish,  and  be¬ 
neath  that  the  word  “  Bait,”  and  the  Commissioner 
recognizing  it  at  once  as  the  “  chum-boat,”  shouted 
out  that  he  wanted  a  hundred  moss-bunkers.  Chum 
is  bait,  usually  moss-bunker,  bony-fish  or  men¬ 
haden,  three  names  for  the  same  creature,  chopped 
up  fine  with  a  hatchet  and  thrown  overboard  from 
time  to  time,  while  the  fisherman  puts  larger  and 
more  alluring  pieces  on  bis  hook.  The  chum  gives 
out  an  oil  which  floats  on  the  wate.r  and  attracts 
the  blue-tish,  white  the  bait  catches  them.  As  the 
menhaden  is  oily  and  nasty  to  handle  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  or  a  clean  style  of  fishing,  but  it  is  the 
only  mode  of  taking  blue-fish  which  is  possible 
within  the  bay,  where  sea-w'eed  usually  runs  so 
thickly  as  to  cover  a  trolling  squid  faster  than  it 
could  be  got  out  the  length  of  the  line,  and  often 
to  interfere  greatly  with  the  hook  while  chumming. 
There  is  a  machine  made  especially,  something  on 
the  principal  of  a  patent  sausage  chopper,  to  grind 
up  moss-bunkers  into  minute  pieees,  but  it  gets 
foul  if  not  cleaned  carefully,  and  is  not  much  used 
except  by  the  owners  of  boats,  that  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  taking  parties  out  blue-fishing,  so  that  it  is 
called  into  employment  daily. 

Probably  no  two  more  discordantly  harmonious 
elements  eould  be  brought  together  than  the  Super¬ 
intendent  and  the  Commissioner.  Each  has  the 
firm  conviction  that  v/hat  he  does  not  know  about 
fishing  is  not  only  not  w'orth  knowing  but  does  not 
exist.  They  are  both  so  calmly  convinced  of  this 
fact,  and  securely  set  in  their  ways,  that  they  ut¬ 
terly  ignore  not  alone  the  suggestions  of  the  out¬ 
side  fishing  world,  but  also  of  one  another.  Strange 


as  it  may  seem,  they  are  widely  at  variance,  and 
even  though  they  may  be  for  the  first  time  essaying 
a  style  of  fishing  that  they  have  never  tried  before, 
as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Green  in  this  instance, 
they  are  firmly  convinced  that  they  know  more 
about  it  than  one  who  has  followed  it  for  a  lifetime. 
So  while  the  Commissioner  was  satisfied  to  put  on  a 
gut  leader  that  the  professionals  would  have  as¬ 
sured  him  the  blue-fish  wmuld  take  off  at  the  first 
bite,  the  Superintendent  rigged  a  wonderful  gang 
of  small  hooks,  such  as  was  never  seen  by  the  un¬ 
sophisticated  inhabitants  of  the  Great  South  Bay  in 
their  lives  before.  The  chumming  having  gone  on 
by  the  boatmen  for  a  short  time,  the  fishing  began. 
Scienee  was  too  mueh  for  the  finny  tribe  and  they 
simply  gave  up,  resistance  under  the  circumstances 
was  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  odds  against 
them  were  too  overwhelming,  and  they  opened 
their  mouths  and  swallowed  their  fate  and  the 
hooks  together.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  which 
of  the  anglers  caught  the  most  fish  where  both 
were  taking  them  all  the  time.  Bright,  shining, 
gleaming  blue-fish  came  over  the  stern  so  fast 
that  they  seemed  like  a  long  streak  of  silvery  sun¬ 
light  rather  than  mere  fish.  If  there  were  fish  ga¬ 
lore  before,  they  were  more  galore  now,  they  were 
indeed  too  galore.  They  were  becoming  a  nui¬ 
sance,  and  as  there  was  no  evidence  that  either  of 
the  contemplative  anglers  had  the  slightest  intent 
of  stopping,  the  only  question  remaining  was  how 
long  it  would  be  before  the  yacht  sank  under  her 
augumenting  load.  Fortunately  at  this  point  of 
time  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  alaerity  with 
which  they  laid  down  their  lines,  was  only  equalled 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  had  used  them, 
while  the  amount  of  dinner  they  consumed  visibly 
lightened  the  vessel  again.  The  meal  was  late,  and 
before  it  was  despatched  the  tide  had  turned,  and 
the  fish  had  left,  for  they  rarely  bite  during  more 
than  one  tide.  So  the  party  devoted  themselves  to 
salting  down  the  prey  which  they  had  secured,  and 
of  which  there  was  more  than  they  could  use. 


Tall  Pea-Vines.— A  Substitute  for  Brush. 


While  there  are  very  good  peas  with  dwarf 
vines,  all  pea-lovers  will  agree  that  the  perfection 
of  peas  is  to  be  found  in  the  Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  equally  tall  growers. 
While  they  are  so  excellent  upon  the  table,  they 
cost  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  produce  them,  es¬ 
pecially  in  localities  where  brush  is  diffleult  to  pro¬ 
cure.  After  trying  pea-hurdles  and  other  devices 
of  sticks  and  strings,  we  have  found  no  substitute 
for  brush  equal  to  a  wire  trellis,  suggested  by  one 
of  our  correspondents  several  years  ago.  This  we 
have  since  had  in  use  each  season,  and  by  proper 
care  in  storing  it  will  last  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  peas  are  sown  in  double  rows  six  inches  apart. 
At  each  end  of  the  double  row  is  placed  a  stout 
post,  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  may  be  round 
or  half-round.  This  should  be  placed  three  feet 
in  the  ground,  with  the  soil  well  rammed  around 
its  foot,  and  be  as  tall  as  the  variety  requires,  four 
to  six  feet.  The  wire  used  is  galvanized  iron.  No. 
18,  which  runs  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to 
the  pound.  The  trellis  is  put  up  by  stretching  the 
wire  in  double  strands,  separated  by  the  thickness 
of  the  end  posts.  The  first  or  lowest  wires  are 
stretched  about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  the 
successive  strands  at  intervals  of  every  eight  or 
ten  inches  above.  Instead  of  cutting  the  wire  as 
each  two  strands  are  placed,  it  is  well  to  take  a  few 
turns  around  the  post  to  the  place  for  the  next 
strands,  and  thus  keep  the  w’ire  all  in  one  piece. 
The  wires,  when  loaded  with  vines,  will  sag,  and 
should  be  supported  every  twelve  or  fifteen  feet, 
by  the  use  of  laths  or  other  strips,  in  which  notches 
are  sawed  to  hold  the  wires.  If  the  row’s  are  over 
three  hundred  feet  in  length,  it  will  be  well  to 
have  another  post  midway,  around  which  a  turn  is 
taken  with  the  wire.  By  stretching  the  wires  as  the 
vines  need  them,  and  when  the  crop  is  oil  care¬ 
fully  coiling  them  and  storing  the  wires  with  the 
posts  securely  under  cover  for  another  season,  the 
culture  of  the  tall  kinds  of  peas  is  greatly  simplified. 


[Mat, 


A  Wagon  Brake. 

The  automatic  brake  illustrated  herewith  is 
much  quicker  made,  more  simple,  just  as  good — 
and  even  better  in  some  respects — than  the  one  de- 
stribed  in  the  February  Agiricu/lwisi,  p. 

49.  It  can  be  made  by  any  one  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Take  a  piece  of  hard  plank  an  inch  and  a  half  or 


two  inches  thiek,  of  the  required  length ;  noteh 
one  end  to  fit  the  axle,  and  sharpen  the  other  end. 
Pass  a  stout  leather  strap  around  the  axle,  nailing  ‘ 
each  end  to  the  edges  of  the  plank.  The  end  on 
the  ground  may  be  spiked  if  desired,  but  it  answers 
very  well  without  it.  T.  C.  R.  I 


Thinning  in  the  Garden. 

The  novice  in  gardening  matters  rarely  gives  liis 
plants,  especially  his  roots,  sufldcient  room.  He 
can  not  see  why  he  should  sow  twenty  or  more 
seeds  for  every  plant  that  comes  to  perfection.  If 
we  were  to  dibble  in  a  single  carrot  seed  every  six 
inches  in  a  row,  it  is  probable  that  vei-y  few  of 
them  w’ould  appear  as  plants.  A  large  number  of 
seeds  are  sow'n  in  order  that,  by  their  united  effort, 
in  germination,  they  may  break  through  the  soil 
and  allow  enough  plants  to  see  the  light  to  make 
a  stand.  After  the  plants  are  up,  then  comes  the 
thinning,  and  we  cut  out  with  the  hoe  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  beets,  parsnips,  etc.,  and  finally  leave  one 
in  a  place  at  intervals  of  six  inches  to  a  foot,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  variety.  Onions  seem  to  do  well  if 
left  in  little  clusters  to  crowd  one  another,  and 
Joseph  Harris  says  that  this  is  the  best  treatment 
for  the  short  kinds  of  carrots.  But  these  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  as  a  rule  the  more  room  roots  have, 
the  quicker  they  will  grow  and  the  more  tender 
they  will  be.  Take  spinach,  for  example,  though 
not  a  root,  it  needs  judicious  thinning.  The  first 
thinning  may  leave  the  plants  two  or  three  inches 
apart  in  the  row  ;  a  second  time,  the  plants  may  be 
left  six  inches  apart,  then  every  other  plant  may 
be  taken  for  use,  and  the  final  cutting  of  well  de¬ 
veloped  plants  will  be  the  best  of  all.  Salsify,  at 
best  a  small  root,  may  be  had  much  larger  than 
we  usually  see  it,  and  more  convenient  for  the 
cook,  by  giving  it  room.  As  a  rule,  our  garden 
crops  are  too  much  crowded  for  the  best  results. 


A  Wheel  Horse-Hitch. 

A  method  of  fastening  together  the  hind  and 
forward  wheels  of  a  vehicle  to  restrain  an  attached 
horse,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 


It  consists  of  a  piece  of  hard-wood  with  an  iron  j 
hook  in  each  end.  One  hook  passes  around  the  ! 
felloe  of  the  hind  wheel,  and  the  other  hooks  upon  j 
the  front  wheel.  Both  wheels  are  thus  kept  from  j 
turning,  and  this  will  be  an  effective  check  upon  a  | 
horse  inclined  to  start  off  when  left  standing.  The 
device,  as  show’n  above,  is  small  and  may  be 
kept  in  the  wagon-box  close  at  hand  when  needed. 
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The  Fennec  or  Zerda. 

From  an  examination  of  its  portrait,  one  would 
find  it  very  dilHcult  to  say  what  were  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  Fennec.  When  it  was  first  brouglit  to 
their  notice,  naturalists  found  a  similar  difficulty 
in  assigning  it  a  place,  and  it  was  by  some  classed 


with  the  squirrels  and  by  others  with  the  monkeys, 
before  a  study  of  its  teeth  indicated  that  its  proper 
place  was  among  the  dogs  and  wolves.  The  ani¬ 
mal  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  North¬ 
ern  Africa.  It  is  less  than  a  foot  long,  with  a  very 
bushy  tail  and  a  snout  much  like  that  of  a  fox.  Its 
most  striking  feature  is  its  enormous  ears,  which 
are  about  half  as  long  as  the  body  and  remarkably 
wide.  The  color  of  the  animal  is  a  pale  fawn,  or 
sometimes,  a  creamy  white.  The  base  of  the  tail 
where  it  joins  the  body,  and  the  tip  also,  are 
marked  with  black.  The  animal  is  carnivorous, 
but  is  fond  of  fruits  also,  especially  the  date,  to 
reach  which  it  climbs  up  the  lofty  trees.  It  makes  ! 
shallow  burrows  in  the  sand,  in  which  it  remains  ; 
during  the  day,  as  it  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  The  : 
skin  of  the  Fennec  is  regarded  as  affording  the  ( 
warmest  fur  of  any  in  its  country.  The  skins  are  so 
small  that  a  garment  made  of  them  is  very  expen¬ 
sive.  The  scientific  name  of  the  Fennec  is  Megalo- 
Hs  Bmcei.  The  generie  name  of  this  peculiar 
animal  is  from  the  Greek  words  for  large  and  ear. 


ally  they  are  not  cooled  down  to  the  danger  point 
until  the  end  of  the  night,  and  in  most  cases  the 
mischief  is  done  within  an  hour  or  two  of  sunrise. 
When  the  night  is  cloudy  frost  is  not  feared.  The 
curtain  of  clouds  prevents  the  heat  passing  off  into 
space.  In  a  small  garden  it  is  not  difficult  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  tomatoes  and  other  tender  plants.  News¬ 


papers  are  always  at  hand,  and  are  quite  effective 
as  blankets.  The  truck  farmer  will  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  protect  his  plants  by  the  acre.  We 
are  not  so  sure  of  that.  In  some  of  the  French 
vineyards  vines  are  protected  by  the  acre,  but  they 
are  planted  and  the  trellises  are  built  with  a  view 
to  this.  If  the  means  are  properly  considered  and 
the  appliances  kept  in  readiness,  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  protect  melons  and  tomatoes  by  the 
acre.  For  the  orchard  and  vineyard  smoke  is  the 
most  available  protection.  It  has  long  been  used 
with  success  in  the  vineyards  of  Germany  and 


Chickens  in  the  Garden. 

The  broods  hatched  the  last  of  April,  or  early  in 
May,  can  be  safely  stationed  in  the  garden,  as  soon 
as  the  vegetables  are  in  sight — the  hens  being  con¬ 
fined  in  coops  close  by,  with  conveniences  for  food 
and  water.  Insects  are  abundant  in  a  well  manured 
soil,  and  will  be  devoured  by  the  chicks  with  great 
greediness.  They  also  enjoy  the  tender  weeds, 
between  the  rows  when  they  first  appear.  With 
cracked  corn,  insects,  and  young  weeds  or  grass, 
they  have  a  perfect  diet,  and  grow  very  rapidly 
after  warm  weather  sets  in.  They  are  thus  an  im¬ 
portant  aid  in  destroying  insect  enemies  that  prey 
upon  vegetables,  and  the  strawberry  plants. 
Squashes,  melons,  and  cucumbers  suffer  most,  and 
when  their  leaves  appear,  a  good  location  for 
the  coop  is  near  these.  When  chickens  get  large 
enough  to  trouble  cultivated  plants,  they  must  of 
course  be  removed  from  the  vegetable  garden. 


The  European  Salamander. 

According  to  the  superstitions  of  the  ancients, 
the  Salamander  was  a  creature  which  could  pass 
through  fire  unharmed.  Indeed,  it  had  an  actual 
fondness  for  it,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
among  hot  coals  and  flames.  The  animal  of  which 
these  stories  were  told,  is  supposed  to  be  the  com¬ 
mon  salamander  of  Europe,  a  little  reptile  that 
does  not  appear  as  if  capable  of  doing  anything  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  unfortunate  in  having  a  fire-proof 
reputation,  for  great  numbers  of  the  poor  creatures 
have  been  subjected  to  trial  in  order  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  ancient  story,  and  have  miserably  per¬ 
ished.  The  common  salamander  of  Europe  {Sala- 
rnandra  maculosa)  is  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  of 
the  form  showni  in  the  engraving.  Its  color  is 
black,  with  bright  yellow  markings  and  spots.  It 
lives  upon  land,  only  visiting  the  water  at  the 
breeding  season.  Like  the  toads,  frogs,  etc.,  its 
early  life  is  passed  in  the  water,  in  the  tadpole 
state.  Being  nocturnal,  salamanders  are  seldom 
seen  ;  towards  winter  they  secrete  themselves  in 
hollow  stumps,  under  stones,  etc.,  and  remain  in  a 
dormant  state  until  spring.  The  salamander  pro¬ 
duces  from  glands  behind  its  eyes,  and  upon  its 
body  a  thickish,  milky  fluid  which  is  poisonous  to 


THE  FENHEC  OK  ZERDA  {MegaloUs  Bmcei). 


The  Bestruction  hy  Late  Frosts. 


Late  frost  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  cultivator. 
He  has  transplanted  his  tender  plants  from  the 
hot-beds ;  his  peach  trees  have  their  buds  ju.st 
ready  to  open ;  his  grape-vines  are  pushing  their 
tender  shoots,  and  in  one  hour  the  prospects  of  a  i 
season  may  be  ruined.  While  late  frosts  do  not  j 
bring  destruction  every  year,  they  come  so  fre-  | 
quently  that  it  would  seem  to  be  worth  while  to 
take  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent  injury  by 
them.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  frost  is  not  something  that  comes  to  us 
from  a  distance,  but  is,  so  to  speak,  caused  by  the 
plant  itself.  As  soon  as  the  plant  cools  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  frost  is  deposited  from  the  air  surround¬ 
ing  it.  Or  course  this  is  usually  first  deposited  as 
moisture,  which  afterwards  freezes.  All  attempts 
to  avoid  injury  by  frost  must  be  directed  towards 
preventing  the  plants  from  cooling.  It  may  en¬ 
courage  those  who  are  disposed  to  try  to  shelter 
their  plants,  that  the  jjrotection  is  required  for  but 
a  short  time  and  towards  morning.  The  plants 
begin  to  cool  as  soon  as  deprived  of  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  continue  to  lose  heat  all  night ;  usu-  ‘ 


should  be  tested  in  this  country.  When  a  frost  is 
apprehended  let  materials  be  provided,  and  a  watch 
set,  whose  duty  should  be  to  call  sufficient  help  to 
promptly  start  the  smoke.  A  ready  method  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  smoke  is  to  throw  damp  straw  upon  a  fire. 
Probably  experiments  will  show  that  tar,  petro¬ 
leum,  or  some  other  such  material  will  afford  a  more 
efficient  method  of  making  a  smoke  than  straw. 


small  animals.  This,  which  is  produced  in  consid¬ 
erable  abundance,  is  supposed  to  have  given  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  belief  that  the  animal  could  extinguish 
fire,  and  to  another  superstition,  that  the  animal 
had  the  power  of  surrounding  itself  with  an  icy 
coldness.  In  this  country  there  are  several  sala¬ 
manders  and  related  genera  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  many  more  iu  the  new  States  of  the  Far-West. 


THE  SALAMAKDER,  (Salamandro,  maculosa). 
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A  Lifting  Gate. 

A  gate  propei'ly  balanced  by  a  weight  so  that  a 
child  even  can  handle  it,  is  often  very  convenient, 
in  any  circumstances,  and  especially  when  snow 
falls,  as  there  is  no  shoveling  required.  Mr.  War¬ 
ren  K.  Duuston,  of  Dorset,  Va.,  sends  us  sketches 


Fig.  1. — THE  GATE  SHUT. 

of  one  easily  constructed,  and  adapted  to  general 
use.  It  may  be  three,  four,  or  live  barred,  as  de¬ 
sired,  and  of  any  convenient  width  for  the  use  to 
be  made  of  it.  The  post,  lirml}'  set,  extends  a 
little  higher  than  the  length  of  the  g.ate.  In  front 
of  this  and  firmly  fastened  to  it  at  bottom  and  top, 
is  a  board  at  sufficient  distance  from  the  post 
for  the  gate  to  move  easily  between  them.  An  iron 
bolt  through  the  large  post,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  right  upright  gate  bar,  serves  as  a  balance  for 


Fig.  2.— THE  GATE  OPEN. 


the  gate  to  turn  on.  A  strong  rope  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gate,  as  shown,  runs  over  the  pully 
and  has  a  weight  of  iron  or  stone  that  nearly  bal¬ 
ances  the  gate.  The  opened  gate  is  shown  in  fig.  2. 


Ayrshire  Herd  Tests. 

The  breeders  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  at  their  annual 
convention  last  winter,  offered  fifty  dollar  prizes 
for  the  best  milk,  butter  and  cheese  tests,  made  in 
herds  of  Ayrshire  cows  of  not  less  than  six,  and 
twenty-five  dollar  prizes  for  the  best  milk  and  but¬ 
ler  tests  made  by  single  cows,  the  tests  to  continue 
through  the  year,  and  to  be  made  under  certain 
conditions  named.  The  breeders  are  allowed  all 
the  time  they  need,  up  to  November  first,  to  test 
their  cows  and  make  up  their  herds  before  “  enter¬ 
ing  ”  them.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  herds  should  compete  for  these  prizes, 
and  that  the  single-cow  milk  and  butter  prizes 
should  also  be  well  contested  for.  We  have  great 
faith  in  the  Ayrshires,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
it  proved  that  the  breed  not  only  yields  milk  of  the 
beat  average  quality,  which  we  believe  to  be  true, 
but  that  it  produces  it  on  a  less  quantity  of  food. 
There  is  none  among  all  the  breeds  of  cattle  usually 
met  with  in  this  country,  the  milk  of  which  is  so 
easily  digested,  and  which  contains  the  elements 
of  perfect  food  in  sucii  desirable  proportions  as 
does  that  of  the  Ayrshire.  The  milk  of  the  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Guernseys  is  richer  and  less  easily  digested. 
That  of  the  Devon  is  also  very  rich  ;  the  milk  of 


the  Sliorthorn  and  of  the  Dutch  cows  is  rich  in 
casein  (cheese),  and  is  said  to  be  not  so  digestible. 
One  cause,  no  doubt,  for  the  superior  digestibility 
of  Ayrshire  milk,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  butter 
globules  average  much  smaller  in  size,  than  those 
in  the  milk  of  other  breeds.  This  maises  the  milk 
a  more  perfect  emulsion,  and  of  a  more  homogene¬ 
ous  character.  The  real  v.alue  of  Ayrshire  milk  is  not 
in  its  quantity  alone,  for  it  is  quite  likely  the  Dutch 
cows — a  few  of  them — will  beat  the  Ayrshires  in 
quantity,  but  in  quantity  of  milk  when  compared 
with  the  food  consumed,  and  in  the  quantity  com¬ 
pared  with  the  amount  of  solid  food  contained  in  the 
milk.  In  these  tests  this  will  be  shown  by  the 
quantity  of  whole-milk  cheese  made  from  the  milk 
of  the  herd.  One  of  the  conditions  is  that  the 
quantity  and  character  of  the  food  shall  be  accu¬ 
rately  knowui  and  certified  to.  No  one  will  think 
of  restricting  the  feed  of  his  cows,  except  to  pre¬ 
vent  surfeit  or  damage  from  over-feeding,  for  it  is 
a  well  recognized  fact,  that  great  producers  are  al¬ 
ways  heavy  feeders.  A  variety  of  food  is  of  course 
important,  and  the  character  of  the  food  given 
to  the  milch  cows  should  certainly  be  a  matter  of 
careful  study  and  experiment. 

Should  the  Ayrshire  breeders  take  hold  of  this 
matter  with  the  energy  its  importance  deserves,  we 
may  expect  a  “boom”  in  Ayrshire  stock,  as  great 
or  greater  than  that  which  followed  systematic 
testing  for  butter  among  the  Jerseys,  the  results  of 
which  are  w'ell  known.  The  Dutch,  whether  called 
Friesian,  or,  most  absurdly,  Holsteins,  will  have  to 
look  to  their  laurels.  There  seems  now  to  be  a 
general  belief,  in  the  West  particularly,  that  the 
Dutch  are  the  most  profitable  milch  cows.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  true,  but  the  people  will  demand  the 
jjroof,  and  so  far  there  is  very  little  evidence  to 
base  such  an  opinion  upon.  Tests  have  been  made 
in  abundance,  but  in  very  few  instances  has  the 
milk-product  been  compared  with  the  food  con¬ 
sumed,  and  in  no  case  that  we  have  seen,  has  the 
actual  food  value  of  the  milk  been  demonstrated, 
and  it  is  especially  important  that  this  should  be 
compared  with  the  food  consumed.  The  time  cer¬ 
tainly  is  favorable  for  tests  of  this  kind,  and  we 
feel  that  the  thought  and  labor  of  good  breeders 
can  be  expended  in  no  other  way  so  profitably. 


Growing  Pumpkins  with  Corn. 

Pumpkins  are  valuable  foi  itock  in  autumn  and 
early  winter,  or  as  long  as  they  can  be  conveniently 
kept,  though  the  amount  of  nutriment,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  bulk  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  their  liability 
to  decay,  have  led  most  farmers  to  discard  tliem, 
and  adopt  roots  or  squashes  for  succulent  food. 
As  a  rule,  every  crop  needs  all  the  ground  it  occu¬ 
pies,  and  all  the  air  and  sunlight  available.  Corn 
is  a  “sun  plant,”  and  to  shade  the  soil  and  the 
lower  stalks  with  the  dense  foliage  of  pumpkin 
vines,  must  be  more  or  less  injurious,  even  if  the 
latter  do  not  rob  the  former  of  any  needed  nutri¬ 
ment.  On  very  fertile,  new  soils,  with  short-stalked 
varieties  of  corn,  in  localities  where  frost  is  not  to 
to  be  feared,  it  may  be  allowable  to  plant  pump¬ 
kin  seed  at  the  second  hoeing,  in  every  third  or 
fourth  hill,  in  each  second  or  third  row.  With  fa¬ 
vorable  weather,  the  corn  will  produce  about  the 
usual  yield,  and  after  the  early  gathering  of  the 
corn,  the  growing  pumpkins  thus  exposed  to  full 
sunlight,  will  ripen  up  those  pretty  well  developed. 
Asa  rule,  let  the  pumpkins  have  the  whole  ground; 
but  still  better  are  the  harder  fleshed  squashes, 
which  will  probably  supply  more  nutriment  than 
field  puinpldns,  wiiether  for  man  or  beast. 


Saving  Crops  and  Stock  from  Freshets. — 
It  is  very  hard,  .after  having  raised  crops  or  stock, 
to  see  them  swept  away  by  a  flood,  as  very  many 
have  done  during  the  present  year.  Those  having 
farms  on  low  lands  liable  to  overflow,  destroying 
grain  or  drowning  stock,  can  provide  against  such 
loss  thus  :  Select  the  highest  spot  of  ground,  and 
grading  up  witii  plow  and  scraper  a  narrow  drive¬ 
way  above  high  water  mark  ;  tlien  build  on  each 
side  of  this  drive-way  on  posts  set  in  the  ditches, 


made  by  the  scraper,  the  cribs  for  grain,  and  th? 
stables  and  pens  for  stock  ;  also  platforms  for  hay 
and  grain  stacks.  This  work  can  be  done  at  the 
most  leisure  season  of  the  year,  and  would  not 
cost  much  more  than  the  same  preparations  for 
farm  animals  made  on  the  level  ground.  F. 


Simple  Ca<rriage  for  Plows,  etc. 

Even  where  there  are  no  stones,  the  common 
“stone-boat”  is  always  convenient  on  any  farm, 
for  taking  plows,  harrows,  cultivators  and  the  like, 
to  the  field  or  from  one  field  to  another,  over  roads, 
grass,  and  soft  ground.  For  common  plows  we 
have  used  a  simple  wooden  shoe  made  with  an  axe 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  Split  one-third  from  the 
upper  side  of  a  round  stick  from  the  wood-pile, 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  five  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  Cut  a  notch  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
a  fool  or  so  from  the  front  end,  and  split  ofll 
another  piece  down  to  this  notch.  With  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  axe,  or  a  chisel,  cut  a  small  notch  in  the 
elevated  front  end  to  receive  the  point  of  the  plow. 
Round  up  the  front  like  a  sled  runner,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  If  preferred,  use  a  large  stick,  and  flatteu 
the  bottom  of  the  shoe  to  give  a  broader  base. 

Mr.  Reuben  Harlan,  Covington,  La.,  recently 
saw  a  plow  carriage  on  a  Soiithern  plantation.  It 
was  a  plank  of  hard-wood  eight  feet  long,  a 
foot  wide,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  rounded  in 
in  front  like  a  sled  runner,  that  it  may  easily  pass 


A  PLOW  SHOE. 


over  roots,  stones,  etc.  A  piece  of  trace  chain, 
eighteen  inches  long,  is  fastened  to  the  plank  with 
staples,  18  inches  from  the  front  end,  leaving  it  | 
loose  for  the  plow  point  to  slip  under  a  littie  dis¬ 
tance.  Pressing  the  handles  will  lift  the  front  end  to‘ 
pass  over  large  obstructions.  The  plowman  can  ride- 
on  the  rear.  Mr.  H.  says,  “he  has  seen  ten  plow 
teams  thus  rigged  coming  in  from  a  cane  field  on 
a  galloiq  and  by  the  dexterity  of  the  driver,  the' 
plows  were  thrown  from  side  to  side,  and  jumped 
gullies,  roots,  etc.”  Experience  is  the  best  test, 
but  a  plank  four  feet  long  would  seem  to  be  pref¬ 
erable,  leaving  lazy  drivers  no  chance  to  ride,  as  it 
would  be  hard  on  a  weary  team  to  drag  a  man’s 
weight  on  a  plank  having  so  large  a  friction  surface. 


Mode  of  Planting  Peanuts. 

E.  W.  JONES. 

Peanut  planting  is  done  any  time  in  May.  The 
ground  should  be  ridged  and  otherwise  broken  by 
plowing  several  weeks  beforehand.  Soil  suitable 
for  the  peanut  does  not  harden  o'r  pack  much  un¬ 
der  rain  and  sun.— The  best  soil  for  this  crop  is  a 
white  or  chocolate-colored  sand.  Some  prefer  a 
reddish  sand,  but  that  is  more  likely  to  color  the 
peas  and  make  them  less  salable.  Any  dry,  open 
soil,  having  plenty  of  lime  in  its  composition,  will 
produce  good  peanuts.  It  should  be  clear  of 
weeds  and  other  coarse  rubbish  ;  hence  ground  in 
corn,  potatoes,  or  some  cultivated  crop  last  year,  is 
preferred.  In  planting,  the  ground  is  marked  in 
rows  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  if  any 
fertilizer  is  used  it  is  applied  in  the  drill  before 
ridging.  The  ridge  is  formed  by  running  a  light 
furrow  on  eaeh  side  of  the  drill,  lapping  the  dirt 
in  the  middle.  These  ridges  are  afterwards 
knocked  down  nearly  flat,  by  drawing  over  them 
from  end  to  end  a  tolerably  heavy  pole,  or  board, 
or  piece  of  scantling,  attached  to  shafts  or  small 
poles  for  the  horse.  This  is  long  enough  to  reach 
across  two,  three,  sometimes  ever  four  ridges,  and 
they  are  flattened  so  as  to  leave  only  a  little  eleva¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  seed  out  of  water  in  case  of  a  heavy 
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rainfall  before  it  comes  up.  Some  dispense  with 
ridges,  and  lay  the  seeds  flat  on  the  surface,  only 
pressing  them  slightly  with  the  foot.  This  saves 
labor,  but  as  a  rule  the  ridging  is  best.  For  this  the 
same  plow  is  used  for  the  furrows  as  for  corn  or 
other  crops. — The  distance  apart  varies  considera¬ 
bly,  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  inches.  Sixteen 
inches  is  a  fair  distance  for  the  hoe  in  weeding, 
and  for  spread  of  vines  on  land  of  medium  quality. 
An  implement  with  a  wheel  is  pushed  along  the 
ridge,  points  orpins  at  given  distances  markingthe 
place  on  top  of  the  ridge  for  the  peas.  Care  is 
taken  not  to  have  the  holes  more  than  two  inches 
deep.  The  pea,  a  single  kernel  in  a  place,  is  then 
dropped  by  hand  and  covered  by  carefully  pressing 
a  little  soil  upon  it.  The  land  is  left  in  a  smooth 
state  for  the  first  plowing.  Being  a  tropical  plant, 
the  peanut  requires  warm  sun  all  the  time.  We 
have  known  it  planted  all  through  the  month  of 
June,  but  it  should  generally  be  up  and  growing 
by  the  first  of  that  month  here.  Cold,  rainy  wea¬ 
ther  about  the  time  of  planting  is  very  detrimen¬ 
tal.  The  crop  can  be  and  is  already  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully  much  further  North  than  Virginia. 

Simple  Leveling  for  Draining,  Etc. 

For  extended,  expensive  operations  in  draining, 
ditching,  grading,  irrigation,  and  the  like,  it  is 
cheapest  in  the  end  to  secure  the  services  of  a  civil 
engineer  oi'  good  surveyor  with  delicate  iustru- 


cides  with  the  mark,  running  the  length  of  the  up¬ 
right  bar,  and  may  be  sighted  along  its  upper  edge. 

“  Picket,”  Morrisonville,  Ill.,  sends  us  his  plan, 
which  is  essentially  a  long  sixteen  foot  fence  board. 
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Fig.  1.— AN  EASY  METHOD  OP  LEVELING. 

ments.  But  for  ordinary  farm  draining,  ditching 
and  grading,  most  men  can  extemporize  simple  ap¬ 
paratus,  or  borrow  a  common  spirit  level  from  a 
carpenter.  We  have  secured  quite  accurate  results 
thus  :  Select  a  perfectly  straight  thick  board  or 
plank  four  feet  or  more  long,  of  any  width  above 
five  inches,  the  upper  surface  planed  smooth.  If 
not  already  painted,  rub  a  little  oil  over  the  top, 
wiping  it  clean.  Lay  this  upon  or  near  the  ground 
as  near  level  as  you  can. — Pour  half  a  teaspoonful 
or  so  of  water  upon  its  middle,  covering  four  to  six 
inches  lengthwise  and  two  or  three  inches  wide. 
Carefully  elevate  any  side  or  end  needed  to  bring 
the  edges  of  the  little  pool  of  water  to  an  equal 


Fig.  4. — LEVELING  WITH  CABPENTEr’S  LEVEL. 

perfectly  straight  edged,  with  two  laths  nailed  on 
each  side  of  the  center  as  a  handle  (figure  2).  This 
is  set  on  edge,  and  upon  the  middle  of  its  upper 
edge  is  placed  a  “  tifteen-cent  pocket  level.”  The 
longer  carpenter’s  spirit  level  would  be  more  ac¬ 
curate.  When  the  fall  is  decided  upon,  another 
board  is  cut  to  move  along  the  bottom  as  the  drain 
is  dug.  Thus  if  the  fall  is  two  inches  in  sixteen, 
and  a  sixteen-foot  board  is  two  inches  narrower  at 
one  end  when  the  top  is  kept  level  the  bottom 
edge  moved  along  the  excavtion  will  indicate  the 
proper  shape,  as  in  figure  3. 

Mr.  J.  Bartlett,  Oshawa,  Ont.,  sends  us  sketches 
which  we  combine  in  figure  4.  Let  s,  s,  be  the  ir¬ 
regular  surface;  at  the  highest  point  set  a  four  feet 
high,  and  with  a  carpenter’s  level,  mark  b;  then 
mark  c  four  feet  below  it  on  the  stake,  which  may 
be  one  hundred  feet  or  more  away.  From  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  c  and  *•  judge  of  the  fall 
&  necessary  to  have  the  drain  sufficiently 
below  the  surface  at  that  point.  If  this 
be  say  two  feet,  mark  e  two  feet  below  h. — 
Then  at  various  points  as  at  f,  g,^  h,  k, 
etc.,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart,  set  stakes 
marking  them  in  the  line  between  the  eye  and  e, 
either  by  sighting  with  an  assistant,  or  stretching  a 
line.  The  drain  d  will  be  equally  distant  below  the 
tops  of  these  stakes.  A  line  stretched  between 
the  tops  of  these,  or  near  the  ground  at  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  stake  tops  will  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  bottom  of  the  drain  at  all  intervening  points. 


Fig.  2. — A  CHEAP  LEVEL. 

thickness.  One  can  sight  along  the  upper  side  or 
an  upper  corner,  to  within  an  inch  fall  or  rise  in 
one  to  two  hundred  feet,  as  in  figure  1.  An  assist¬ 
ant  at  a  marks  the  place  on  the  stake,  a  motion  of 
the  hand  up  or  down  directing  him  to  raise  or 
lower  his  finger.  Other  stakes  at  6,  c,  d,  etc.,  can 
be  marked  to  show  the  elevation  of  this  surface  at 
each  point,  and  how  deep  to  dig.  It  is  wbll  to  try 
the  board  elevated  on  sticks  or  stocks  at  a  and 
sight  back,  to  test  the  work. 

A  very  simple  home-made  leveler  we  have  used 
with  much  satisfaction  is  made  thus  ;  A  cross-piece 


Fig.  3. — LEVEL  IN  SHAPE  FOR  DRAINING. 

of  inch  stuff,  four  inches  wide,  three  to  four  feet 
long,  is  firmly  nailed  near  the  top  of  a  similar  piece 
five  feet  long,  sharpened  at  the  foot,  with  two  bits 
of  blocks  in  the  corner  if  it  be  much  used,  to  give 
it  firmness.  A  scratch-alt  mark  runs  exactly 
down  its  middle  front,  with  a  small  pin  at  the  top, 
from  which  a  strong  thread  or  light  cord  is  sus¬ 
pended  with  any  convenient  weight  on  its  lower 
end.  With  the  cross-piece  exactly  at  right  angles 
to  the  upright,  easily  secured  by  using  a  good  steel 
square,  it  will  be  level  when  the  plumb-line  eoin- 


The  Care  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Protect  the  Roots. — In  transplanting  or  hand¬ 
ling  trees,  recollect  that  every  minute  of  exposure 
to  the  air  injures  them.  If  a  tree  can  not  be 
planted  at  once,  make  a  hole  and  bury  the  roots. 
Those  who  go  to  a  near  nursery  and  take  home 
their  own  trees,  should  puddle  them.  Make  a  hole 
in  the  ground  a  foot  deep  and  as  large  as  needed. 
Have  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  Pour  water  into 
the  hole  and  stir  up  the  soil,  until  a  thin  mud  is 
formed.  Draw  the  roots  of  the  trees  through  this, 
until  they,  even  the  smallest,  are  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  mud  ;  then  sprinkle  dry  soil  over  them 
to  dry  them  off.  This  “  puddling  ”  or  “  grouting  ” 
of  the  roots,  as  the  English  call  it,  is  useful 
not  only  for  trees,  but  for  plants  of  all  kinds. 

Pasturing  the  Orchard. — It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  orchard  is  the  only  field  that  farmers,  as  a 
general  thing,  expect  to  yield  more  than  on  e  crop. 
There  is  so  much  apparently  unoccupied  ground 
between  the  trees,  that  there  is  a  desire  to  utilize 
it  with  some  crop.  When  the  trees  are  in  bearing, 
they  need  all  the  soil.  While  the  trees  are  young, 
a  manured  crop  may  be  grown  between  the  rows. 
The  best  treatment  of  an  established  orchard  is,  to 
sow  it  to  clover  and  pasture  young  pigs  upon  it. 
By  this  the. fruit,  sod  and  pigs  will  be  benefited. 

Staking  Newly  Planted  Trees. — In  exposed 
localities,  trees  are  apt  to  get  a  ”  list  ”  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  prevailing  winds.  If  the  trees  are 
small  and  properly  pruned  at  planting,  there  will 
be  less  trouble  than  wivh  large  trees,  which  must 
be  staked.  The  safest  way  is  to  drive  two  stakes 
at  a  little  distance,  upon  each  side  of  the  tree, 
and  secure  the  trunk  to  both  stakes  by  means  of 
a  straw  band,  or  soft  rope  so  as  not  to  chafe. 

Injured  Trees. — Nursery  trees  when  sent  a 
long  distance,  may  be  injured  by  drying,  and  when 
received,  the  bark  will  be  shrivelled,  and  the  tree 


apparently  dead.  Such  trees  may  usually  be 
saved.  Open  a  trench  large  enough  to  receive 
them,  and  lay  in  the  trees,  root  and  branch,  and 
sprinkle  in  the  soil  among  the  branches,  laying  the 
trees  one  upon  another,  taking  care  to  have  the 
soil  come  in  contact  with  even  the  smallest 
branches.  The  bark  will  gradually  absorb  moisture 
from  the  soil,  and  in  a  few  days  become  plump  and 
apparently  as  bright  and  as  fresh  as  ever. 

Started  Trees. — If  trees  are  transported  in 
warm  weather,  especially  if  packed  moist,  the  buds 
will  push,  and  when  unpacked  will  be  found  to 
have  white,  weak  shoots,  several  inches  long.  The 
only  way  to  save  such  trees  is  to  cut  back  every 
branch  to  a  good  bud  that  is  still  dormant. 


Selling  Eggs  by  Weight. 

There  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  difference 
in  the  weight  of  eggs,  yet  the  custom  is  almost 
universal  in  the  Eastern  markets,  of  selling  them 
by  the  dozen  at  a  uniform  price.  Even  ducks’ 
eggs,  which  are  much  larger,  and  by  some  regarded 
as  richer,  bring  no  more  than  the  smallest  hen’s 
eggs  of  not  half  the  weight.  In  California,  eggs, 
fruits,  and  many  other  articles  that  are  here  sold 
by  the  dozen,  the  bunch,  or  by  measure,  are  sold 
by  weight.  The  practice  is  a  good  one,  and  works 
beneficially  for  all  parties,  especially  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  It  operates  as  a  premium  upon  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  most  productive  varieties  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  farm  stock.  The  farmer,  who  is 
pains-taking  with  his  poultry  and  gets  the  largest 
weight  of  eggs,  has  a  fair  reward  for  his  skill  and 
industry.  The  present  custom  is  a  premium  to 
light  weights,  and  good  layers.  We  need  a  change 
in  the  interest  of  fair  dealing  in  trade,  and,  if 
necessary,  it  should  be  enforced  by  legislation.  If 
the  legislature  is  competent  to  fix  the  weight 
of  a  bushel  of  corn  or  potatoes,  it  can  easily 
regulate  the  weight  of  a  dozen  eggs,  and  thus 
promote  exact  justice  between  buyer  and  seller. 


Stool  and  Clamp  for  Harness,  Etc. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Clark,  Peoria,  Ills.,  sends  us  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  combined  bench  with  simple  clamp  for 
holding  harness  and  other  articles  for  repairing, 
etc.  The  bench  or  stool  6,  of  any  desired  size,  is 
supported  by’  two  legs  near  one  end.  The  other 
end  is  held  up  by  the  foot  of  the  long  claw,  ex¬ 
tending  to  a  convenient  Light  for  the  operator.  A 


shorter  claw,  c,  is  fastened  to  it  by  a  cross-piece  p, 
about  an  inch  thick  and  three  inches  wide,  passing 
through  a  slot  in  the  jaws,  in  which  it  works  easily 
but  firmly  on  two  iron  pins,  a  little  more  than  half¬ 
way  up  from  the  bench.  In  the  lower  end  of  the 
short  jaw  an  eccentric  works  on  a  pivot  and 
against  a  projection  on  the  larger  jaw.  Depress¬ 
ing  the  handle  to  this  eccentric  or  cam  closes 
the  jaws  at  the  top  with  all  the  force  desired. 
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What  are  English  Horse  Beans? 

Beans  are  so  often  mentioned  by  English  writers 
for  their  great  value  as  food  for  horses,  tliat  occa¬ 
sionally  some  one  in  this  country  wishes  to  try 
them  and  asks  about  the  variety.  The  English 
Horse  Bean  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  variety  of 
our  field  bean,  but  a  very  different  plant,  belonging 
to  a  different  genus.  This  is  a  variety  of  what,  in 
its  garden  forms,  is  known  as  Windsor  Bean,  Wa- 
zagan  Bean,  etc.  The  stalk  is  erect,  stout,  simple, 
and  three  feet  or  more  high,  with  no  sign  of  twin¬ 
ing  stems  ;  the  leaves  are  of  the  shape  shown  in 
the  engraving  ;  the  flowers,  in  clusters  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  are  followed  by  thick  fleshy  pods. 


The  seeds  (a,)  are  flattened  and  brown  ;  those  of 
the  horse  beans  being  not  one  fourth  as  large  as 
the  garden  varieties.  They  contain  a  very  large 
amount  of  nitragenous  matter,  but  are  rather  in¬ 
digestible;  on  this  account,  when  fed  to  horses, 
they  are  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  as  much 
oats.  The  horse  bean  has  been  tried  occasionally 
in  this  country,  but  our  hot  weather  stops  their 
growth  before  they  have  attained  their  full  size. 
In  trying  the  garden  varieties  we  have  found  them 
to  become  so  infested  with  plant  lice,  that 
growth  was  impossible.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
this  bean  can  ever  become  one  of  our  farm  crops. 


Shade  Trees— Planting,  and  After-care. 

IlKV.  .1.  W.  GUERNSEY. 

In  no  other  way  can  we,  with  so  little  expense  of 
time,  labor,  and  money,  add  so  much  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  pleasantness  of  our  homes,  as  by  the 
judicious  use  of  shade  trees.  Once  set,  nature 
will  keep  them  in  repair,  adding  some  new  Ijeauty 
of  form  and  repainting  them  with  her  choicest 
colors  every  year.  On  the  north  side  of  buildings, 
to  break  the  wind,  evergreens  are  to  be  preferred  ; 
and  of  these  the  hemlock  is  the  best.  For  shading, 
deciduous  trees  sho>ild  be  used,  which  will  shut 
out  the  sun  in  summer  and  admit  it  in  winter. 

Where  there  is  room  enough  for  them  to  grow 
to  their  full  size,  the  maple  and  elm  are,  undoubted¬ 
ly  our  best  trees  ;  but  if  they  are  to  stand  near  a 
house,  some  smaller  tree  should  be  chosen.  Both 
maples  and  elms,  when  set  for  shade,  are  liable  to 
be  ruined  by  two  thing.s,  neither  of  which  affects 
them  in  the  forests.  Borens,  beginning  near  (he 
ground,  work  tlieir  way  upward  in  an  irregular 
course ;  sometimes  nearly  encircling  the  trunk 
before  they  come  to  the  surface,  and  carrying  sure 
death  along  their  entire  track.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  watch  for  tliem,  and  kill  them  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  work.  The  second  danger  is  the  starting 
of  the  bark,  which  is  no  less  fatal.  This  occurs 
only  on  trees  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  and  on 
the  south  and  south-west  sides  of  such  that  are 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  sun.  When  the  tree  is 


frozen,  a  warm  sun  thaws  a  section  of  the  bark, 
without  thawing  the  wood  beneath  it ;  the  vital 
connection  is  broken,  and  the  bark  and  adjacent 
wood  die.  Small  trees  thaw  througli  and  escape 
injury,  and  large  ones  do  not  thaw  at  all  at  such 
times.  Anything  that  will  shade  the  truidc  at  the 
exposed  points,  will  make  it  secure.  The  elm  has 
a  deadly  enemy  in  the  canker-worm,  that  frequent¬ 
ly  desti'oys  the  entire  foliage  from  year  to  year, 
until  the  tree  dies.  The  most  usual  remedy  is  to 
guard  the  trunk  by  some  contrivance  that  will 
prevent  the  female  motii,  which  is  wingless,  from 
ascending  it.  The  Lever-wood,  or  Hop  Hornbeam, 
is  a  hardy  symmetrical  tree  of  moderate  size.  Its 
branches  and  foliage  are  very  flue.  Its  fruits, 
which  resemble  hops,  are  very  abundant,  and  re¬ 
main  on  the  tree  during  the  entire  season;  their 
modest  russet  beautifully  combining  with  the  deep 
green  of  the  leaves.  The  birches,  in  their  several 
varieties,  combine,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  re¬ 
quisites  of  a  shade  tree.  They  grow  rapidly,  are 
hardy,  flourish  on  almost  any  soil,  and  are  seldom 
injured  by  insects.  The  trunk  is  picturesque  in 
its  irregularity,  throwing  off  numerous  small 
branches,  that  divide  and  sub-divide  into  minute, 
flexible  sprays,  that  sway  in  the  breeze  with  infinite 
grace.  The  pearly  white  or  bright  amber  color  of 
the  bark  on  the  trunk  and  large  branches,  passing 
by  insensible  gradations  tlirough  the  various 
shades  of  garnet  and  brown,  to  the  deep  purple  of 
the  remotest  twigs,  is  a  beauty  peculiar  to  these 
trees.  They  are  among  the  earliest  to  put  forth 
their  leaves  and  the  latest  to  drop  them.  The 
leaves  are  beautiful  in  foim  and  exquisite  in  color; 
and  when  touched  by  the  autumn  frosts,  their  dy¬ 
ing  hues  of  burnished  gold  are  scarcely  less  gor¬ 
geous  than  the  royal  crimson  of  the  maple.  Their 
swelling  buds  herald  the  approach  of  spring,  long 
before  the  maple  and  elm  have  scented  its  coming. 
In  the  rigorous  deptiis  of  winter  they  commence 
to  hang  out  their  pendulous  flower  buds,  ready  to 
unfold  their  modest  blossom.'  in  the  first  warm 
breath  of  spring.  The  minute  sub-divisioi  of  their 
branches  secures  a  dense  shade,  even  from  a  small 
top,  and  gives  such  flexibility  that  tliey  are  rarely 
broken  by  wind,  snow,  or  ice.  If  a  maple  or  elm 
is  cut  down,  all  that  remains  is  an  unsightly  stump; 
but  a  birch  stump  will  send  up  a  cluster  of  sprouts 
that  in  a  few  years  form  a  group  of  trees  more 
beautiful,  if  possible,  than  the  original  one. 

Trees  that  have  grown  in  the  open  air,  will  do 
better  than  those  from  thick  woods.  In  selecting, 
those  only  should  be  taken  that  are  perfectly 
sound;  a  dead  spot,  however  small,  will  extend  un¬ 
til  it  ruins  the  tree.  Trees  with  short  trunk'  and 
large  thick  tops  should  be  chosen,  avoidint'  such 
as  divide  into  two  nearly  equal  branches,  fo  they 
will  be  very  likely  to  split  down.  In  taking  up 
trees,  every  root  should  be  secured  to  the  utter¬ 
most  fiber  as  far  as  itossible,  and  without  splitting 
or  bruising  them,  and  the  holes  for  planting  them 
should  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  roots  in  their 
natural  itosition.  While  out  of  the  ground,  the 
roots  should  be  protected  from  the  air  and  kept 
•moist,  and  in  setting  them  tine  rich  earth  should  be 
packed  around  all  the  fibers.  Trees  should  be 
staked  to  prevent  the  wind  from  starting  the  roots, 
and  well  mulched  to  keep  the  ground  moist  and 
loose.  A  vicious  practice  prevails  very  extensively 
of  cutting  off  the  entire  top.  This  is  the  death 
warrant  of  the  tree.  It  may  put  out  new  branches 
and  do  well  for  a  few  years,  but  the  wound  will 
seldom  heal ;  there  will  be  a  dead  stub  above  the 
new  limbs,  that  will  ultimately  decay  down  into' 
the  center  of  the  trunk  and  the  limbs  will  break 
off  or  die.  This  process,  in  its  various  stages, 
maybe  seen  in  a  large  projiortion  of  the  trees  that 
have  been  treated  in  this  way.  If  a  trunk  must  be 
cutoff,  let  it  be  just  above  a  thrifty  limb,  whose 
growth  will  heal  over  the  wound.  If  branches 
must  be  removed,  they  should  be  cut  close  to  the 
trunk,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the 
bark  or  wood,  the  cut  made  smooth  and  covoi'cd 
at  once  with  wax  or  paint  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 
Shade  trees  are  usually  set  too  thick,  from  two  to 
four  times  too  many  being  put  on  the  ground;  con¬ 
sequently,  as  soon  as  they  have  grown  a  little,  they 


interfere  with  each  other,  and  a  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  commences,  in  which  all  suffer  and  symmetri¬ 
cal  growth  is  prevented.  Trees  should  never  be 
allowed  to  exclude  the  direct  sunlight  from  a 
house  ;  to  do  so,  is  to  make  it  unfit  for  a  dwelling. 
To  remedy  this  by  pruning,  will  leave  naked  truidis 
covered  with  unsightly  scars,  too  large  to  heal 
over,  which  will  ultimately  decay  and  kill  the  tree. 
Thinning  out  is  but  little  better,  for  the  trees  that 
remain  will  be  stragglers  standing  at  irregular  dis¬ 
tances,  with  forlorn  and  badly  shaped  tops. 

Shade  trees  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  all 
branches  that  start  where  they  are  not  wanted, 
that  will  ever  interfere  with  streets,  walks,  build¬ 
ings,  or  other  branches,  should  be  promptly  re¬ 
moved.  Such  branches  are  often  neglected  until 
their  removal  irreparably  injures  the  shade  tree. 
All  dead  limbs  should  be  taken  away  at  once. 


Good  King  Henry. 

A  gentleman  having  seen  “Good  King  Henry” 
mentioned  as  a  useful  garden  plant,  called  at  our  of¬ 
fice  to  learn  more  about  bis  Majesty.  Why  the  plant 
should  be  so  named  is  somewhat  obscure.  One 
writer  says  that  this  was  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  and  poisonous  plant,  known  as  “  Bad 
Henry,”  which  does  not  explain  why  it  should  be 
a  Henry,  and  a  king  at  that.  In  some  parts  of 
England  the  plant  is  called  “Good  Fat  Hen,” 
which  some  have  tried  to  explain  by  asserting  that 
it  was  used  to  fatten  poultry.  As  it  is  not  known 
to  be  fed  to  poultry,  this  derivation  is  doubtful, 
and  it  is  more  likely  that  Henry  was  shortened  into 
“  lien,”  than  that  it  was  derived  from  the  food  of 
h.ens.  As  to  the  plant  itself,  it  belongs  to  the  Pig¬ 
weed  family.  Linnaeus  recognized  the  common 


GOOD  KING  HENRY  (Blitum  Bonus  Henricus). 


name  wlien  he  called  it  Che7iopodiuin  Boiuis  Heni'i- 
cus.  Though  later  botanists  have  placed  it  in  the  , 
related  genus,  Blitum,  it  still  retains  the  original 
specific  name,  and  is  now  Blitum  Bonus  Hem-icus.  i  - 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  England,  and  is  very  spar-  1 
ingly  naturalized  in  this  country.  It  has  a  peren-i^ 
nial  root,  and  its  stem,  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  |  • 
branches  but  little.  The  shape  of  the  leaves,  etc.,  i  ■ 
is  shown  by  the  engraving  of  the  upper  portion  of  j  ■ 
a  plant.  It  is,  like  the  related  Pig-weed,  Goose- i 
foot  or  Lamb’s-quarter,  very  acceptable  as  greens, 
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'  for  which  use  it  is  cultivated  in  parts  of  England, 
and  occasionally  in  this  country.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  a  seed-hed  in  spring,  and  when  large 
enough,  the  plants  are  transplanted  to  rows  fifteen 
inches  apart,  and  set  every  ten  inches  in  the  row. 
The  leaves  are  tit  for  use  the  following  spring,  and 
I  are  cut  as  soon  as  large  enough.  It  is  also  called 
in  England,  Perennial  Spinach,,  i^ll  Good,  Tota 
Bona  and  Mercury.  The  last  name  is  in  parts  of 
this  country  applied  to  the  Poison  Ivy.  The  origin 
of  the  common  names  of  plants  is  puzzling ! 


Some  Useful  Ornamental  Shrubs. 

The  value  of  ornamental  shrubs  is  not  generally 
appreeiated,  perhaps  beeause  the  better  kinds  are 
not  popularly  known.  Lilacs,  Snow-balls  and  a 
few  others,  are  found  all  over  the  country,  but  the 


which  should  be  cut  back  to  keep  them  within 
bounds,  or  they  may  be  trained  like  those  of  Golden 
Bell,  against  a  fence  or  a  low  trellis.  The  light 
orange-colored  flowers  are  produced  all  summer. 

The  Mock  Okange  {PhiladelpTius),  often  called 
Syringa.  There  are  several  of  these,  which  pro¬ 
duce  an  abundance  of  their  pure  white  orange-like 
blossoms  in  summer.  Some  are  pleasantly  scented, 
but  those  with  the  largest  and  whitest  flowers  are 
not  so.  One  of  the  finest  is  Gordon’s  Mock  Orange 
{P.  Oordoinanm),  figure  3,  a  native  of  Oregon.  It 
blooms  ten  days  later  than  the  others,  and  its  large 
flowers,  of  a  very  pure  white,  are  slightly  frai^rant. 

The  Weigelas. — When  Mr.  Fortune  introduced 
these  plants  from  China  and  Japan,  he  did  a  great 
thing  for  our  gardens.  They  were  first  called  Wei¬ 
gelas,  and  later  were  placed  in  an  older  genus.  Bier- 


coming  into  bloom,  to  enable  one  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion,  that  would  ailord  a  wealth  of  beauty  every 
week  in  the  North  from  April  to  October,  and  for 
some  months  longer  at  the  South'.  Then  the 
variety  that  is  afforded  by  different  forms,  habits, 
and  sizes  of  such  plants,  the  colors  and  shapes  of 
the  leaves,  branches,  and  the  ornamental  fruits  of 
some,  is  very  great,  and  adds  to  their  beauty  and  in¬ 
terest.  The  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  must  also  be 
mentioned  for  the  peculiar  attractions  they  contrib¬ 
ute  throughout  the  entire  year.  Then  there  are  the 
hardy  climbers — a  most  useful  and  easily  managed 
class  of  ornamental  plants,  and  the  aquatic,  bog, 
and  rock-flowering  plants  and  ferns,  all  of  which 
possess  value  for  special  uses.  Besides  the  hardy 
kinds,  possessing  permanent  value,  there  is  an  end¬ 
less  assortment  of  annual  and  perennial  plants, raised 
each  year  from  seeds,  bulbs,  cuttings,  or  in  a  green- 


Fig.  3. — gokhon’s  mock-orange. 


Fig.  4.  — HOSE  OF  SHARON. 


newer  sorts  are  slow  in  making  their  way.  Many 
an  owner  of  a  city  or  village  lot,  and  many  a  farmer 
with  a  neglected  front  yard,  would  be  glad  to 
beautify  them  and  make  them  attractive,  if  it  were 
not  so  much  trouble  to  keep  them  in  order.  The 
first  requisite  in  a  village  or  country  front  yard  is 
grass.  A  good  turf  being  provided,  a  few  clumps 
of  shrubs  will  be  all  the  ornamentation  needed. 
If  flower-beds  can  be  taken  care  of,  all  the  better, 
have  them  by  all  means,  but  grass  and  shrubs  will 
make  the  place  satisfactory  to  the  owner,  and  a 
delight  to  the  passer  by.  Our  swamps,  thickets, 
and  woods,  will  furnish  those  who  search  for  them 
an  abundance  of  fine  shrubs  for  planting  in  the 
grounds.  But  every  one  can  not  spend  time  in 
collecting  these,  and  must  obtain  their  material 
from  the  nurseries,  where  there  is  a  great  variety 
from  which  to  select.  We  point  out  a  few  really 
good  and  useful  kinds  that  may  be  readily  obtained, 
and  which  ought  to  be  more  generally  known. 

The  Golden  Bell  {Forsythia). — Very  early  in 
spring,  before  the  leaves  appear,  these  Japanese 
shrubs  hang  out  their  golden  yellow  bells.  The 
two  most  cultivated  are  the  dark-green  (W.  viridis- 
.  Hma),  and  the  Hanging  Golden-bell  {F.  su^e7isa), 

1  figure  1.  Both  have  long  slender  branches  which 
j  hend  gracefully,  and  in  the  latter  especially,  touch 
I  the  ground.  They  may  be  kept  in  the  shrub-form, 
by  close  pruning,  or  be  trained  against  a  building. 

!  The  Japan-Globe-Flower  {Kerria  Japonica). — 
The  flower  of  this  in  its  single  state,  looks  like  a 
large  yellow  blackberry-flower ;  that  form  is  rare. 
The  kind  that  has  long  been  in  gardens  is  double, 
and  more  common.  The  flowers  are  so  double  that 
they  look  like  little  golden  balls  or  globes,  figure  3. 
These  are  borne  upon  long,  slender,  green  stems. 


I  ^'^Wa,  but  they  may  well  retain  Weigela  as  a  garden 
I  name.  The  first  introduced  was  W.  rosea,  but  now 
I  the  catalogues  offer  over  twenty  species  and  varie- 
j  ties,  with  flowers  from  pure  white  to  the  deepest 
purple,  and  some  have  handsomely  variegated 
leaves.  They  bloom  in  June  and  July,  and  con¬ 
tinue  long.  A  clump  of  different  kinds  is  a  grand 
sight.  They  are  improved  by  severe  praning. 

The  Rose  op  Sharon,  also  called  shrubby  Al- 
i  thaja,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  garden  shrubs,  yet  has 
j  in  recent  years  been  so  greatly  improved,  as  to  be 
j  more  valuable  than  some  novelties.  Its  blooming 
j  in  August  and  September,  gives  it  a  special  value. 

!  The  proper  botanical  name  is  Hibiscus  iSyriacus. 
j  The  flowers,  as  large  as  Hollyhocks,  are  single  (fig. 

4),  and  double,  from  pure  white  to  dark-red  and 
j  purple.  It  must  be  severely  pruned.  A  variety  of 
!  this  is  one  of  the  best  shrubs  with  variegated  fo- 
I  liage  in  cuitivation.  This  small  collection  of  shrubs 
j  covers  the  season  from  earliest  spring  until  frost, 
j  Other  selections  could  be  made  to  do  the  same,  but 
these  are  chosen  beeause  they  are  effective,  easily 
cultivated,  and  cost  but  little  at  the  nurseries. 


Variety  in  Ornamental  Planting. 

ELIAS  A.  LONG. 

There  are  no  good  reasons  for  the  prevailing  lack 
of  variety  in  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  materials 
employed  in  making  American  homes  attractive. 
Among  the  many  hundreds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  that  are  hardy  in  nearly  every  part  of  this 
country,  and  which  are  now  kept  for  sale  in  the 
leading  nurseries,  there  is  in  the  matter  of  flowers 
alone,  for  example,  a  wonderful  variety.  There  is 
'  enough  difference  among  these  in  their  season  of 


house  or  window-garden,  that  are  easily  grown,  and 
which  serve  to  render  the  garden  gay  for  months 
in  the  summer,  with  their  characteristically  bright 
flowers.  Now  all  these  things  are  so  easily  and 
cheaply  procured  in  the  nursery  and  seed  establish¬ 
ments,  that  no  one  who  has  a  plot  of  land  surround¬ 
ing  the  house  should  put  off  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  setting  out  of  a  sufficient  assortment  to  amply 
embellish  the  place  throughout  the  entire  year. 
To  make  the  surroundings  of  one’s  home  attractive, 
will  pay  in  dollars  and  cents,  besides  contributing 
to  the  enjoyment.  The  writer  but  recently  attend¬ 
ed  the  appraisement  of  some  ornamental  trees, 
twelve  years  planted,  that  had  to  come  away  on 
account  of  the  widening  of  a  street.  The  amount 
allowed  the  owner  as  a  remuneration  for  individual 
trees  was  as  high  as  seventy-five  dollars  each.  The 
same  trees  when  planted  perhaps  cost  one  dollar 
each,  and  the  labor  of  setting,  say  one-half  as 
I  much  more.  It  was  their  worth  for  shade  and  or- 
I  nainent  that  governed  the  price.  There  are  few 
!  places  where  the  presence  or  absence  of  fine  trees 
j  and  shrubs  would  not  similarly  effect  their  valua¬ 
tion  if  sold.  If  there  are  children,  judicious  in¬ 
vestments  in  beautifying  the  surroundings,  will 
afford  invalu.able  returns  in  cultivating  in  them  a 
I  love  for  and  an  interest  in  natural  objects  ;  inspir- 
I  ing  in  them  a  desire  for  the  study  of  botany  and 
j  natural  sciences,  than  which  nothing  is  more  pure 
!  and  satisfying  for  young  minds.  There  is  much 
j  complaint  of  the  inclination  of  the  young  to  leave 
rural  homes  for  town  life.  Nothing  would  be 
more  potent  to  arrest  this  tendency,  than  to  spend 
some  money  and  time  in  rendering  the  home  at¬ 
tractive  by  the  means  that  have  been  suggested. 
Resolve  to  set  out  and  properly  attend  to  a 
suitable  selection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 
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Holders  for  Whisk-Brooms. 

Whisk-broom  holders  like  figures  1  and  2,  when 
neatly  made,  are  quite  ornamental  and  very  useful. 
They  are  appropriate  for  a  bedroom  or  hall.  The 
back  of  figure  1  is  wood,  cut  out  with  a  fret  saw, 
and  has  a  simple  pattern  around  the  edge.  Wal¬ 
nut,  imitation  ebony,  or  other  dark  wood,  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  holly  or  other  light  color,  as  it  shows 
dust  and  soiling  less  plainly.  Midway  between  the 
top  and  bottom,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from 
each  edge,  cut  two  slits  just  large  enough  to  let 
the  embroidered  band  slip  through.  For  the  band 
work  with  bright-colored  silk  a  strip  of  velvet  an 
inch  and  a  half  w'ide.  The  ends  are  passed  through 
the  slits  and  fastened  on  the  back  with  very  small 
tacks,  making  a  loop  on  the  front  just  large  enough 
for  the  broom  to  be  slipped  in  half  its  length,  and 
pulled  down  through  it  when  taking  it  out  for  use. 
Figure  2  is  entirely  of  home  manufacture.  Two 
pieces  of  heavy  pasteboard  are  cut  to  a  true  circle 
of  the  right  size  by  marking  around  a  dinner  plate 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


and  using  a  sharp  knife  or  scissors.  Each  piece  is 
covered  with  gray  linen,  and  the  front  one  is  bound 
around  the  edge  with  narrow  blue  ribbon.  The 
band  is  a  strip  of  gray  canvas,  worked  with  blue, 
rose  color  and  yellow,  and  is  sewed  to  the  front 
piece.  Sew  two  bows  of  blue  ribbon  near  the  up¬ 
per  edge.  The  front  and  back  pieces  are  then 
stitched  together  over  and  over  with  silk  the  shade 
of  the  ribbon.  It  is  suspended  on  a  loop  of  ribbon 
with  a  bow  at  the  top  sewed  on  the  back.  T.  K.  Y. 


Mantel  Lambrequins— Catch-Alls— 
Splashers. 

The  various  tasteful  articles,  now  so  common, 
which  make  home  attractive,  are  not  always  within 
our  reach,  however  great  may  be  our  love  for  the 
graceful  and  beautiful.  Your  friend’s  handsome 
cushion,  or  screen,  or  banner,  seems  a  small  affair 
of  plush,  or  velvet,  or  gay  ribbon,  etc.,  but  when 
one  counts  up  the  bills  of  pretty  materials,  the  em¬ 
broidery  silks,  the  fringes,  the  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  needed  in  the  construction,  the  sura  is  fre¬ 
quently  more  than  the  small  purses  of  economical 
folk  can  afford.  Yet  we  all  want  some  pretty 
things  about  the  rooms,  some  things  that  small 
means,  and  fragments  of  time  car.  compass,  and  we 
can  have  them.  The  present  style  of  short  lam¬ 
brequin,  or  drapery  for  the  middle  of  the  mantel, 
on  which  a  clock  or  other  heavy  article  may  stand, 
can  be  easily  made  of  almost  any  heavy  cloth,  of 
desirable  color.  It  may  be  a  piece  of  black  broad¬ 
cloth,  with  cretonne  flowers  or  figures  cut  out,  and 
outlined  with  embroidery  silk  for  a  border.  Or 
you  may  with  the  Diamond  Dyes,  now  so  much 
used,  color  the  cloth  to  suit  the  fancy  or  the  furni¬ 
ture.  Lay  on  a  piece  of  black  velvet  ribbon  an 
inch  wide,  or  wider  if  you  prefer,  about  two  inches 
from  the  edge  of  the  lambrequin,  and  with  bright 


embroidery  silk,  of  good  contrasting  color,  herring¬ 
bone  across  the  velvet,  or  catch  the  edges. — A  neat 
pocket,  or  “  Catch-all,”  may  be  made  with  an  old 
straw  hat,  especially  one  of  mixed  braid,  by  lining 
it  with  turkey-red  calico,  and  bending  the  front 
lower  than  the  back,  fasten  it  to  the  wall.  A 
bunch  of  dried  grasses,  held  with  a  bow  of  bright 
ribbon,  gives  a  pretty  finish  to  the  front. — A  neat 
Wash-stand  Splasher  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
ecru  or  buff  linen,  such  as  is  used  for  window- 
shades.  Indeed,  a  piece  of  an  old  window-shade 
will  answer,  if  stiffly  starched.  Cut  the  length 
and  width  desired,  bind  with  scarlet  skirt-braid,  or 
carefully  cut  a  scalloped  edge.  From  some  gray 
cretonne,  cut  a  graceful  spray  or  bouquet  of  flowers, 
and  fix  them  with  mucilage  firmly  in  the  corners  of 
the  splasher.  Put  on  also  a  small  center  piece  of  the 
same  and  you  have  quite  an  addition  to  your  room. 

Lucr  Kandolph  Fleming. 


Home  Hints.— Clothing,  Etc 

The  prevailing  style  of  hair  dressing  for  ladies 
for  sometime  past  has  been  a  twist  or  braid  knotted 
low  in  the  neck.  This  has  not  been  becoming  to 
many,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  return  to  the 
other  extreme — wearing  the  hair  very  high  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  Of  course  very  young  ladies  will 
retain  the  recent  style  as  most  youthful.  Misses 
wear  one  or  two  long  braids  tied  with  ribbons. 
Some  braid  them  half  way  and  leave  the  ends 
curled.  It  is  said  that  curls,  which  have  been 
laid  aside  so  many  years,  are  coming  back  to  be  the 
“rage.”  This  will  be  welcome  to  those  who,  for 
fashion’s  sake,  have  tried  so  hard  to  thwart  nature 
by  brushing  and  combing  to  straighten  their  natu¬ 
ral  curls.  Children  still  wear  their  hair  banged,  a  fa 
Esquimaux,  to  the  ears,  and  long  behind.  Some 
physicians  condemn  bangs  as  very  injurious  to 
the  nervous  system,  and  in  several  known  cases  of 
spasmodic  nervous  affections  parents  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  put  the  hair  back  from  the  forehead.  The 
round  comb  is  used  for  this.  “Frizzes”  of  some 
kind  are  becoming  alike  to  old  and  young,  and  the 
cases  must  be  rare  where  one  has  not  enough  hair 
of  her  own  to  use  for  this  purpose.  The  frizzes 
should  be  light  and  simple.  The  fashion  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  forehead  nearly  to  the  eyes  with  “front- 
pieces”  or  “  wigs”  is  simply  hideous,  and  every 
real  lady  will  prefer  to  make  the  most  she  can  of 
what  nature  has  given  her  and  be  satisfied.  A  very 
little  hair  will  look  a  great  deal  more  if  dressed  in 
puffs  which  are  always  ladylike  and  becoming. 
Fancy  combs  and  hair  pins  are  much  used  as  orna¬ 
ments,  and  are  in  every  style  from  the  pretty  imita¬ 
tion  of  shell  to  those  of  silver  filigrees  in  exquisite 
flowers  or  gold  set  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  But 
every  one  should  study  her  own  style,  and  so  adapt 
the  manner  of  dressing  her  hair  to  it,  that  no  spe¬ 
cial  attention  shall  be  drawn  to  her  by  any  attempt 
to  follow  a  fixed  fashion  merely  which  may  be  be¬ 
coming  to  one  and  very  unbecoming  to  another. 

“  How  shall  I  make  over  last  season’s  dresses  for 
my  children  who  have  outgrown  them  ?”  is  the 
perplexed  mother’s  query  just  now.  The  pretty 
and  favorite  guimpe  will  help  out  here.  This  is  a 
white  waist,  with  or  without  sleeves,  made  plain  or 
tucked  and  trimmed  with  insertions.  It  is  cut 
three  or  four  inches  longer  than  the  waist  line,  and 
a  facing  is  put  on  through  which  a  string  is  run  to 
draw  up  at  the  waist.  The  overdress  is  a  plain 
princess  style,  or  a  giithered  waist  with  a  belt, 
either  of  them  cut  low  in  the  neck,  with  shoulder 
straps  or  puffs.  The  sleeves  may  be  retained  if 
preferred,  and  a  white  cuff  added  to  match  the 
white  waist.  The  straps  or  puffs  will  lengthen  the 
dress  as  required.  Another  way  is  to  insert  a  yoke 
of  Hamburg  embroidery.  This  comes  now  in  very 
handsome  patterns  for  yokes,  sleeves,  and  apron 
fronts  to  white  dresses.  White  dresses  are  much 
worn  in  the  warm  season  and  are  becoming,  both 
to  young  and  old.  There  is  a  large  variety  of  fab¬ 
rics.  Satteens,  which  are  so  pretty  in  colors,  are 
equally  so  in  white ;  they  are  plain,  striped,  dotted, 
checked,  in  blocks,  and  also  corded.  In  ready¬ 
made  white  dresses  poor  Victoria  lawn  has  been 
used.  There  is  now  a  new  fabric  called  “  India 


linen,”  which  is  much  better,  though  it  is  really 
cotton.  White  dresses  can  be  bought  very  cheap¬ 
ly,  ready-made,  hut  of  course  they  are  much  more 
desirable  if  home-made.  They  should  be  simply 
made,  but  of  good  material.  Colored  satteens  are 
very  handsome  on  pale  tinted  grounds,  with  de¬ 
signs  of  flowers,  leaves,  fruits,  acorns,  berries,  etc. 
Some  have  Japanese  designs  of  birds  or  human 
figures,  and  others  of  miniature  landscapes.  They 
cost  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  yard.  Some  make  them 
up  with  plain  goods  to  match,  but  they  are  usually 
made  of  one  piece.  The  style  is  a  plain,  unlined 
basque,  a  short  round  skirt  with  ruffles,  and  a  plain 
hemmed  overskirt  much  puffed,  but  arranged  to 
draw  up  with  strings.  Laces  trim  these  dresses  show¬ 
ily  and  come  in  gray  and  cream  color  as  well  as 
white. — Little  girls  and  boys  wear  in  all  seasons 
every  day  costumes  of  wool,  in  dark  blue  or  black 
trimmed  with  braid,  blouse  shape,  with  a  plaited 
skirt  for  girls,  and  Knickerbockers  for  boys,  with 
long  stockings  to  match. 

For  spring  outside  coats  for  children  and  young 
ladies  the  redingote  is  most  suitable.  All  dark 
colors  are  fashionable,  and  if  plain  have  collars 
and  cuffs  of  velvet.  For  travelling  and  very  com¬ 
mon  wear  they  are  made  of  checks  and  plaids,  j 
trimmed  with  the  same  goods.  Little  girls  have  I 
often  a  small  cape  added,  with  a  plaiting  around  it  [ 
three  or  four  inches  wide,  or  trimmed  with  velvet. 

For  little  boys  the  ulster  shape,  double-breasted,  J 
bound  with  braids  and  with  nice  buttons,  is  always  j 
appropriate. — Pretty,  soft  caps,  and  a  variety  of 
Derby  hats,  go  with  them  from  which  to  choose.  i 

Ethel  Stone.  ^ 

A  Curtain  Screen  for  Doors,  ! 

It  frequently  occurs  that  a  bedroom  has  no  com-  [ 

munication  with  the  hall,  except  by  passing  [ 

through  a  parlor  or  sitting  room,  in  sight  of  per-  !i 

sons  chancing  to  be  there.  If  the  bedroom  and  J 

hall  doors  are  near  the  corner,  a  convenient  plan  is 
to  run  a  rod  across,as  in  the  engraving, and  upon  this 
hang  a  curtain  of  woollen  stuff  or  chintz,  by  rings, 
so  that  it  can  be  shoved  to  either  side  when  not  ; 


A  DOOR  SCREEN. 


needed  to  form  a  screened  passage.  Furnishing 
stores  supply  such  rods  with  hooks  to  hold  their 
ends, or  one  of  wood  may  be  readily  turned,  or  work¬ 
ed  out  in  a  carpenter  shop,  to  be  stained  and  oiled. 


A  Home-Made  Eefrigerator. 

A  very  useful  ice  box  can  be  made  out  of  an  or-  j 
dinary  dry  goods  packing  box.  Mine  is  three  feet 
each  way.  Inside  of  this  is  another  rough  pine  I 
box  two  feet  each  way.  The  side  spaces  and  six  j 
inches  at  the  bottom  are  filled  with  sawdust.  The  | 
inner  box  is  covered  with  tin  internally  and  paint-  | 
ed  white.  The  cover  is  two  feet  ten  inches  each  i 
way,  and  double,  with  six  inches  of  sawdust  be¬ 
tween  the  boards.  It  is  fastened  to  the  back  of  the 
ice  box  with  strong  iron  hinges,  and  being  very 
heavy  it  has  pulleys  with  weights  to  raise  and 
lower  it.  The  pnllies  may  be  in  the  top  of  uprights 
nailed  to  blocks  on  the  back,  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  cover,  or  they  may  be  suspended  at  any  con¬ 
venient  point  where  the  weights  can  descend. 
When  shut  down  the  cover  fits  in  tightly,  and  is 
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flush  with  the  top  of  the  outside  box,  and  lies 
closely  upon  the  top  of  the  inner  box  to  exclude 
air,  an  important  point.  The  whole  affair  can  be 
put  together  in  a  few  hours  by  any  skillful  man  on 
a  farm.  It  is  best  to  have  cleats  nailed  to  the  sides 
of  the  ice  chamber  to  support  a  shelf  made  with 
wooden  sides  and  galvanized  iron  rods  or  large  wire 


Fig.  1.— THE  EEFRIGEEATOB. 


in  the  center,  and  handles  or  holes  on  two  sides  to 
lift  it  by.  Large  blocks  of  ice,  the  larger  the  bet¬ 
ter,  are  laid  in  the  bottom,  which  should  slightly 
incline  so  as  to  run  off  all  drip  water,  a  few  sticks 
being  placed  in  the  bottom  for  the  ice  to  rest  on. 
I  have  the  drain  pipe  constantly  open,  and  find  the 
ice  keeps  longer  if  not  in  its  drip.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  refrigerator  if  ice  in  good-sized  blocks  is 
supplied  liberally,  say  every  two  or  three  days  in 
very  hot  weather.  On  the  tray  with  two  large 
blocks  of  ice  below  I  have  kept  delicate  fish  quite 
fresh  for  ten  days  in  the  hottest  weather.  The 
constant  good  circulation  of  air  in  the  box  leaves 


Fig.  2. — THE  TEAT. 

no  close,  musty  smell  as  is  common  in  ordinary  re¬ 
frigerators.  At  first  I  covered  the  sawdust  all 
around  flush  with  the  top  of  the  inside  box  with 
tarred  felt,  but  found  this  did  not  answer  well,  so 
I  subsequently  placed  a  board  cover  over  the  felt. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  D.  W.  P. 


A  Chapter  on  Potatoes. 

MART  WINCHESTER. 

Plain  Boiled. — Wash  and  clip  a  bit  from  each 
end  and  drop  into  boiling  water.  Add  a  little  salt, 
and  cook  until  done.  If  poor  and  watery,  peel 
and  let  them  lie  in  cold  water  an  hour  or  more  be¬ 
fore  boiling.  When  done  pour  off  all  water,  re¬ 
move  the  cover  and  shake  and  toss  them  in  the 
kettle  before  an  open  window  or  door,  which  will 
make  them  mealy. 

Baked. — Wash  and  boil  until  nearly  done,  then 
bake.  They  are  much  whiter  and  mealier  than  if 
simply  baked,  and  it  is  quicker  and  takes  less  fire. 

Mashed. — Peel,  cut  out  all  imperfections  and 
boil  in  water  a  little  salted.  When  done  pour  off 
the  water  and  set  the  kettle  off  the  fire,  but  where 
it  will  keep  warm  and  mash  thoroughly.  Add  suf¬ 
ficient  hot  milk  to  moisten,  also  a  small  piece  of 
butter,  and  continue  working  until  white  and 
creamy.  Serve  while  hot.  Cold  mashed  potatoes 
may  be  cut  in  slices,  dipped  in  beaten  egg  and 
fried  in  nice  fat  or  dripping. 

Potato  and  Onion  Stew. — Slice  raw  potatoes 
and  onions  to  one’s  liking,  and  place  them  in  a  stew 
pan.  Cover  with  boiling  water  and  cook  tender. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  a  little  butter. 

Saratoga  Potatoes. — Peel  and  slice  very  thin, 
and  drop  into  cold  water  a  few  minutes.  Drain  and 
dry  them  in  a  tow.el.  Have  ready  a  saucepan  of 
boiling  lard,  drop  in  the  slices  and  fry  a  light 
brown.  Lift  them  out  with  a  wire  spoon,  drain  in 
a  colander,  sprinkle  a  little  fine  salt  over  them 
evenly,  and  serve  very  hot. 


Ddohesse  Potatoes. — Rub  one  quart  of  hot 
boiled  potatoes  through  a  colander.  Mix  well  with 
them  one  ounce  butter,  a  scant  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  pinch  each  of  white  pepper  and  grated  nut¬ 
meg  and  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs.  Pour  the  po¬ 
tato  on  a  plate,  and,  with  a  knife  form  it  into 
small  oblong  cakes ;  lay  them  on  a  buttered  tin, 
and  brush  them  over  with  beaten  egg  and  color  a 
golden  brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 

New  Potatoes. — Wash,  scrape,  boil  ten  min¬ 
utes  ;  turn  off  the  water  and  add  enough  more 
boiling  hot  to  cover,  with  a  little  salt.  Cook  a  few 
moments,  drain  and  set  on  the  stove  again.  Add 
butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  gravy  made  of  about 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  fiour  to  a  pint  of  milk.  Or, 
when  cooked  and  drained  place  in  a  skillet  with 
hot  drippings,  cover  and  shake  until  nice  brow'n. 

Potato  Salad. — Boil  one  egg  very  hard,  rub  the 
yolk  fine,  add  one  raw  yolk  ;  one  teaspoonful  each 
of  corn-starch  or  fine  flour,  vinegar,  sweet  oil  and 
salt,  half  teaspoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  a  little 
cayenne  pepper,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter. 
Beat  all  very  thoroughly  together  to  a  smooth 
paste.  Slice  cold  potatoes  thin,  arrange  in  pyra¬ 
mid  or  mound-shape,  and  pour  the  mixture  over; 
ornament  with  slices  of  boiled  eggs,  parsley,  rad¬ 
ishes  and  lemons  as  you  fancy.  Serve  cold. 

Potato  Soup. — Boil  one  quart  of  milk  with  a 
little  mace  ;  boil  and  mash  finely  four  good-sized 
potatoes,  add  a  little  butter  and  salt ;  pour  the 
milk  over  the  potatoes  and  strain.  Beat  three 
eggs  well  In  a  soup  tureen.  When  ready  to  serve 
pour  the  soup  over  the  eggs,  beating  them  while 
doing  so,  and  send  to  the  table  at  once  very  hot. 
Season  with  celery  or  onion,  or  both. 

Potato  Souffle. — Boil  six  ordinary-sized  pota¬ 
toes,  rub  them  through  a  sieve.  Scald  a  teacupful 
of  milk  and  a  tablespoonful  of  good  butter,  add 
to  the  potatoes  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper  and 
beat  them  to  a  cream.  Add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
one  at  a  time,  beating  them  thoroughly.  Drop  a 
small  pinch  of  salt  into  the  whites  and  beat  them 
to  a  stiff  froth,  adding  them  to  the  mixture,  beat¬ 
ing  as  little  as  possible.  Have  ready  a  well-buttered 
baking  dish  large  enough  to  permit  the  souffle  to 
rise  without  running  over.  Bake  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  oven,  and  in  the 
same  dish  in  which  it  was  baked. 


Make  the  Kitchen  Pleasant. 

EBEN  E.  REXFORD. 

In  most  country  homes,  the  kitchen  is  the  most 
important  room  of  the  house,  where  more  than 
anywhere  else  the  family  gathers,  and  the  most 
time  is  spent  by  the  house-keeper.  First  of  all,  let 
it  be  arranged  as  convenient  as  possible  for  work 
done  there,  and  to  save  steps.  Next  let  it  be  pleas¬ 
ant  and  home-like.  Even  if  the  family  do  not  fre¬ 
quent  it,  it  ought  to  be  cheerful  and  bright  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  pass  their  chief  time  there.  A 
picture  on  the  wall  will  rest  a  weary  eye,  and  be 
educating  to  those  busy  at  work.  Too  often  the 
kitchen  is  a  cheerless  place,  associated  only  with 
hard,  tread-mill  work;  no  brightness  on  the  walls, 
no  easy  chair  inviting  rest  in  its  broad  arms  at 
spare  moments  ;  no  paper  to  read  in  the  little  “  be¬ 
tween  whiles.” — Keep  its  walls  sweet  and  clean 
with  white-wash.  I  do  not  like  paper  on  kitchen 
walls.  If  white  is  objected  to,  get  alabastine  for 
tinting  them  any  color  desired.  A  buff  tone  makes 
the  room  bright  and  sunshiny.  Have  the  lower 
part  darker,  if  not  finished  in  w'ood,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  preferable  for  many  reasons.  Beautify  the 
windows  in  summer  by  training  vines  about  them 
outside,  and  in  winter  with  simple  pretty  lambre¬ 
quins.  If  you  want  the  room  to  have  a  shut-in 
cosy  look  at  night,  use  Holland  shades,  to  be  drawn 
up  or  down  as  required.  The  kitchen  cannot  be 
too  light.  Hang  pretty  pictures  on  the  walls. 
They  need  not  be  expensive ;  really  good  ones  can 
be  cut  from  some  of  the  illustrated  papers  of  the 
day.  The  father  or  sons  can  frame  them  cheaply. 
Have  a  lounge,  and  a  rocker  with  soft  cushion,  a 
broad  back,  and  wide,  comfortable  arms.  A  hang¬ 


ing  lamp,  that  can  be  lowered  or  raised  at  pleasure, 
is  a  convenience  for  any  room,  the  kitchen  includ¬ 
ed.  With  everything  clean  and  neat,  as  every 
house-keeper  taking  pride  in  her  work  will  be  sure 
to  desire  it,  she  will  not  be  ashamed  to  receive  un¬ 
expected  visitors  there. 


A  Stand  for  a  Night  Lamp. 

Where  a  light  is  needed  during  the  night  for  a 
sick  person,  especially  if  warm  water  or  medicine 
be  needed,  and  for  an  infant  requiring  warmed 
food,  a  stand  something  like  the  one  here  sketched 
will  be  found  quite  convenient.  The  ends  may  be 
of  half  or  three-quarter  inch  clear  pine,  cut  to  any 


A  night  lamp  stand. 


form  desired,  and  with  one  or  two  shelves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  whether  the  lamp  used  be  a  tall  or  low  one. 
The  hight  needs  to  be  such  that  when  the  lamp  is 
on  the  shelf,  the  end  of  the  stand  will  hide  the  di¬ 
rect  rays  of  light  from  the  sleepers.  Two  stout 
wires  or  small  iron  rods,  placed  lengthwise 
across  the  top,  support  a  tin  or  other  vessel  con¬ 
taining  water  or  food.  The  lamp  can  be  turned 
down  so  that  a  very  small  flame,  two  inches  or  so 
below  the  vessel,  will  keep  the  contents  at  the  de¬ 
sired  heat.  If  for  continuous  use,  the  stand  can 
be  stained  to  imitate  the  furniture,  and  varnished  ; 
for  temporary  night  use,  it  may  be  left  plain,  to  bo 
set  away  out  of  sight  during  the  day. 


Out-Door  Seats. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  simple,  cheap,  con¬ 
venient,  home-made  seats,  that  may  be  provided 
for  a  shady  spot  on  the  lawn,  in  the  door-yard,  in 
the  garden,  fruit  orchard,  etc.  Figure  1  is  a  frame 
of  saw-horse  pattern,  with  two  strong  pieces  in  the 
upper  corners,  over  which  is  stretched  a  canvas  or 
heavy  sacking  having  ejclets  worked  along  its  two 
ends.  A  cord  through  these  can  be  drawn  to  any 
desired  tautness.  This  may  be  of  any  size,  from 


Fig.  1. — A  SAW-HOESE  SEAT, 


a  camp-stool  to  a  cot  or  lounge,  and  be  of  colored 
or  striped  material,  with  stained  or  painted  frame. 
Figure  2  may  be  a  natural  stump,  with  a  board  or 


Fig.  2.— A  STUMP  SEAT. 


plank  spiked  to  its  top  sawed  off  level.  A  stump 
may  be  brought  from  the  woods,  its  larger  roots 
cut  off  for  feet,  and  its  top  for  the  seat  board. 
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Kittie’s  Lesson. 


“  Pease  Kittie,  turn  an  pay  wis  Daisy  !”— It  was 
a  sweet,  pathetic  little  voice;  but  Kittie,  comfort¬ 
ably  reclining  on  a  couch,  improvised  from  a 
blanket  ami  pillow,  never  glanced  from  her  book  to 
the  coaxing  little  petitioner,  as  she  answered  dream¬ 
ily,  “Pretty  soon,  don’t  tease!” — “Tan  I  have 
your  beads  to  string?”— “  No,  you  would  lose 
them.”— “  Den  tan  I  pay  wis  the  dollies  ?”  her 
chubby  hand  tenderly  smoothing  two  china  ladies 
in  gorgeous  pink  and  blue  gowns  that  were  repos¬ 


ing  on  the  blanket  beside  the  absorbed  reader,  who 
had  spent  many  a  Saturday  afternoon  upon  their 
wardrobes. — “  No,  indeed,  you  would  ruin  their 
clothes,”  and  Kittie  angrily  threw  one  arm  over 
Angelina,  the  puppet  in  pink.  “Do  run  away, 
Daisy,  till  I  finish  this  story.  W’hat  a  bother  you 
are  !” — “  But  mamma  told  you  to  amoose  me, 
and  I  isn’t  a  bozzer,”  sobbed  the  sad-hearted 
child  as  she  trotted  sadly  off  to  investigate  a 
mouse  hole  with  an  antiquated  tooth-brush. 

It  was  very  pleasant  in  the  old  attic,  with  the 
perfume  of  fruit  blossoms  wafting  through  the 
open  windows  ;  but  Kittie  Hill  moved  uneasily  and 
brushed  back  her  hair  with  an  impatient  gesture, 
as  her  mother’s  parting  w'ords  came  to  her  mind. 
“  Now,  daughter,  I  shall  trust  you  to  take  good 
care  of  Daisy,  while  I  am  away ;  and  try  and 
amuse  and  make  her  happy.”  But  Kittie  tvas  lan¬ 
guid,  and  her  story  book  was  so  interesting  !  She 
would  go  in  a  minute,  but  first  must  j  ust  see  how  the 
story  would  come  out,  and  so  read  on  regardless  of 
the  little  sister  who  was  now'  unu-sually  quiet.— 
The  flies  buzzed  drowsily,  the  dolls  stared  unblink- 
ingly  at  the  spiders  overhead,  and  still  Kittie  never 
moved  until  tlirough  with  the  book,  when  she  start¬ 
ed  to  her  feet,  with  the  uncomfortable  sensation  of 
having  forgotten  her  charge  completely.— But 
where  was  Daisy?  Not  in  the  hammock  or  the 
swing,  or  in  the  play-house,  behind  the  timber,  for 
Kittie  hunted  everywhere.  She  could  not  have 
gone  down  stairs  as  she  could  not  lift  the  trap 
door.  The  frightened  girl  noticed  the  absence  of 


two  large  w’ings,  taken  from  an  eagle  their  father 
had  shot,  which  usually  adorned  the  walls.  Hardly 
knowing  what  she  did,  Kittie  ran  to  the  window 
which  opened  upon  a  sharply  sloping  roof,  and  al¬ 
most  fainted  at  the  sight  of  Daisy  with  the  huge 
wings  fastened  to  her  shoulders  balancing  on  the 
edge  of  the  roof.  With  rare  presence  of  mind  she 
stifled  a  cry  ;  but  the  child  saw  her,  and  called  gai¬ 
ly,  “See  Kittie,  Daisy  not  to  be  a  bozzer  any  more  ! 
She  doin’  to  fly  away  to  heaven,”  at  the  same  time 
holding  out  her  short  skirts,  and  dancing  on  her 
tip-toes. — With  great  effort  Kittie  restrained  her 
voice,  realizing  that  the  least  start  might  indeed 
send  the  little  sister  to  heaven,  but  she  said  gently, 
“  Oh  !  darling,  come  back  ;  you  shall  play  with 
Angelina  and  Seraphina  all  the  afternoon.” — 
“  Weally  !”  and  the  dimpled  face  beamed  with 
smiles,  “  Den  I  dess  I’ll  not  fly  till  anozzer  day  ; 
but  it’s  dreadful  slippery  here.” — “  Wait  till  I 
come  to  you.” — But  it  was  only  by  means  of  a 
stout  rope  that  Kittie  succeeded  in  getting  the 
child  safely  within  the  window.  That  evening  the 
mother  clasped  her  baby  tightly  as  she  listened  to 


Kittie’s  penitent  tale  of  the  proposed  flight.  For 
the  older  sister  it  was  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten. 


An  Amateur  May-Party. 

ET  AGNES  (CARR)  SAGE. 

Brightly  shone  the  sun,  and  sweetly  sang  the 
birds,  and  the  crisp  white  muslins,  and  blue 
and  pink  ribbons  laid  out  on  the  bed,  looked  fresh 
and  pretty,  as  Maud  Dayton  brushed  out  her 
straight  bangs,  and  Nancy  her  curly  ones.  It  was 
a  warm  spring  day,  so  unusual  on  the  first  of  May, 
and  they  were  dressing  for  the  May-day  fete,  given 
to  the  Sunday-School  by  kind  Miss  Dorothy  Felter, 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  around  her  old  fashioned 
white  house,  on  the  bank  of  the  river. —“Tliere 
is  to  be  a  throne  built  for  the  queen  !”  said  Maud. 
— “And  a  Maj'-pole  !”  said  Nancy  ;  “  pink,  white, 
and  brown  ice-cream  “gold  and  silver  mottoes 
with  fancy  caps  in  them  !”  “  loads  and  loads  of  bis¬ 
cuits  and  cake “croquet  and  tennis  on  the  lawn  !” 
— Thus  the  happy  maidens  went  on  recounting  the 
anticipated  delights,  to  the  wondering  ears  of 
little  Dolly  and  Dot,  wdio  stood  by  listening  with 
rapt  attention. — “I  wish  the  little  ones  could  go 
too,”  said  Nancy,  giving  chubby  Dot  a  hug. — 
“They  would  only  be  in  the  way,”  responded 
Maud,  “  and  we  couldn’t  take  care  of  them.” 

“  I  wonder  what  mo.ther  will  do  all  day  without 
us,  the  house  all  in  confusion,  and  she  busy  pack¬ 
ing  up — two  cart-loads  gone  already.”— The  Day¬ 


ton’s  were  moving  to  a  new  home  nearer  the  vil¬ 
lage. — “  I  hep  mamma  !”  lisped  Dolly,  just  as  Mrs. 
Dayton  entered  the  room  with  a  troubled  face,  and 
said,  “Maud,  Nancy,”  I  am  so  sorry  to  disappoint 
you,  but  one  of  you  will  have  to  stay  home  to¬ 
day.” — A  doleful  “  oh,  why  ?”  echoed  through  the 
chamber,  and  two  dismayed  girls  stood  aghast.— 
“I  find  I  must  go  over  and  see  to  things  at  the  new 
house;  the  men  have  already  broken  my  little  sew¬ 
ing  chair  all  to  pieces.” — “  What  a  shame  I”  cried 
Maud. — “  And  some  one  must  stay  with  Dolly  and 
Dot.  I  think  it  better  be  you,  Maud,  as  Nancy  re¬ 
mained  home  from  the  fair  last  week  ” — “  O, 
dear!  I  can’t,’  exclaimed  Maud,  “why  I  have 
thought  of  nothing  but  this  May-party  for  a  month, 
and  the  girls  say  I  am  almost  sure  to  be  chosen 
Queen.” — “But  Nancy  has  anticipated  it  as  much 
as  you,”  while  Dolly  hummed, 

“  Im  to  be  Queen  of  the  May,  mother, 

I’m  to  be  Queen  of  the  May.” 

“  Nobody  would  select  a  red-headed  Queen,” 
said  -Maud,  glancing  at  her  sister’s  ruddy  locks. 
“Miss  Felter’s  artist  nephew  from  the  city  is  here, 
and  if  he  likes  the  tableau,  she  says  he  may  put  us 
all  in  a  great  picture.  You  would  like  to  see  me 
painted  as  the  May  Queen,  wouldn’t  you  mother?” 
— “I  am  not  very  anxious,”  but  Mrs.  Dayton  could 
not  refrain  from  smiling  at  her  daughter’s  earnest¬ 
ness. — “  Couldn’t  I  take  the  children  over  to  grand¬ 
ma’s  ?”  asked  Nancy. — “  No,  dear  ;  a  note  from  her 
says  she  is  in  her  room  with  another  attack  of 
rheumatism.’’ — “Then  perhaps  I  had  better  staj',” 
sighed  Nancy.”— “ Settle  it  between  you,”  said 
Mrs.  Dayton  and  hurried  away.  “  — I  don’t  want  to 
be  selfish,  and  it’s  my  turn,”  said  Maud  with  a  sob, 
as  she  began  slowly  to  take  off  her  pink  ribbons. 
— “  No,  indeed,”  cried  Nancy.  “lam  the  one  to 
stay.  As  you  say,  no  one  would  think  of  me  and 
my  red  head  for  Queen  ;  and  I  shall  be  much  hap¬ 
pier  thinking  you  are  wearing  the  prettj'  crown.” — 
But  she  wiped  away  a  tear,  as  she  had  often  done 
before,  over  her  bright  locks  which  everyone  seem¬ 
ed  to  consider  so  ugly. — “  Oh,  Nancy,  do  yon  mean 
it!  you  are  a  darling,”  said  Maud,  throwing  ho 
arms  around  her  neck.  “  And  if  you  will  take  my 
place  to-day,  you  may  go  everywhere  else  all  sum¬ 
mer.” — “  Of  course  I  will.” — So,  ten  minutes  later, 
Maud  went  off  beaming  to  the  fete,  leaving  Nancy 
sitting  rather  disconsolate  on  the  vine-covered 
porch. — “Poor  Nanny,  ’tould’nt  do  to  party,” 
chirped  Dot,  slipping  her  fat  little  hand  into  her 
sister’s.  “Dot  so  solly.” — “Never  mind,  we’ll 
have  a  May-party,”  said  Nancy,  springing  up  cheer¬ 
fully,  for  she  was  a  light-hearted  little  creature. 
“  We’ll  take  our  lunch  up  to  the  grove.” — This 
delighted  the  ‘  youngsters,’  who  shouted  with  glee, 
and  quietly  robbed  the  garden  of  every  bud  and 
blossom,  that  had  ventured  out  so  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  ;  while  Nancy  ran  across  the  way  and  invited 
Dan,  Molly,  and  Pete  Berry;  three  poor  little  chil¬ 
dren,  who  rarely  had  any  good  times,  and  had  never 
been  to  a  party  in  their  lives.  “It  will  be  much  better 
than  sulking  in  the  house  all  day,”  she  thought. — It 
was  a  thousand  times  better,  and  a  very  happy  lit¬ 
tle  procession  half  an  hour  later  wetided  its  W'ay 
with  many  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  to  the  shady 
green  wood  back  of  the  farm. — Nancy,  still  wear¬ 
ing  her  white  dress  and  blue  sash  ;  Dan  making 
quite  a  gallant  looking  prince,  in  a  scarlet  cape 

I  with  along  white  feather  in  his  ragged  straw  hat ; 

I  Dolly  and  Dot  as  maids  of  honor,  bearing  the  flow¬ 
ers  ;  and  Molly  and  sturdy  little  Peter  straggling 
on  behind  with  the  basket  of  lunch  hastily  packed. 

“  Here  is  the  very  spot,”  called  Nancy,  at  a  pic¬ 
turesque  little  dell,  slnaded  by  grand  old  forest 
trees,  with  a  mossy  mound  in  the  center. — It  was  a 
new  experience  to  the  little  Berrys,  and  they  were 
wild  with  delight. — “I  think  elves  and  brownies 
must  live  here,”  said  Nancy,  as  they  spread  the 
cloth  on  the  soft  grass.  “  I  wish  one  would  ap¬ 
pear,  and  grant  me  a  wish.” — “  What  would  it 
be  ?”  asked  Molly,  looking  longingly  at  the  pile  of 
sandwiches. — “  A  nice  new  locking-chair  for 
mother.  Her’s  was  broken  to-day,  and  she  can’t 
afford  to  buy  another  now.  She'll  miss  it  so  much. 
But  lunch  is  ready,  blow  your  horn  Peter,  and  call 
the  May  fairies  together.”' — Lustily  Peter  tooted  on 
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the  cow’s  horn  hanging  at  his  side.  The  children 
were  soon  enjoying  the  bread  and  meat,  strawberry 
tarts,  and  fresh  milk  which  Mrs.  Dayton  liad  left 
in  the  closet  for  her  little  flock.  Nothing  eared 
they  for  the  ants  and  spiders  that  scudded  across 
the  cloth ;  but  all  was  fun  and  merry  cheer,  and  I 
doubt  if  the  grand  fete  at  Felter  House  was  more 
jolly  than  this  little  amateur  May-party  in  Fairy 
Dell. — “You,  Nancy,  must  be  our  Queen,”  said 
all  the  children  as  they  linished  the  last  cake,  and 
threw  the  crumbs  to  the  birds. — “  What  1  with  my 
*  brick-top?’  ”  and  she  laughingly  shook  her  tawny 
mane. — “Yes,  yes,”  and  they  dragged  her  toward 
the  green  throne,  sprinkled  over  with  bright 
spring  blossoms,  and  placed  a  wreath  of  violets 
and  snowdrops  on  her  head.  Dan  and  Peter  then 
set  up  the  Ma3'  Pole,  of  a  rough  birch  branch, 
wreathed  with  common  flowers,  but  which  the 
children  considered  beautiful.  Then  joining 
hands,  all  danced  around,  gaily  singing  a  little 
song  they  had  learned  at  school,  slightly  changed 
for  this  occasion : 

'•  Hail  I  Nancy,  Queen  of  May, 

On  this  bright  festal  day  ! 

Sweet  flowers  we’ll  bring, 

Gay  blossoms  of  spring, 

To  crown  our  Queen  of  May.’’ 

And  a  charming  picture  they  made,  this  little  ru¬ 
ral  court  gathered  about  the  sylvan  throne.  Prince 
Dan  doffing  his  hat,  with  its  sweeping  plume,  and 
chubby  little  maids  of  honor,  kneeling  on  each  side 
of  their  bright-faced  Queen,  who  graciously  ex¬ 
tended  her  white  hand  for  each  to  kiss. 

And  some  one  must  have  been  admiring  it,  for, 
the  quaint  little  ceremony  ended,  they  were  about 
to  disperse  for  a  game  of  romps  when  they  were 
startled  by  a  voice,  “Stop!  don’t  move!”  and  a 
young  man  in  knickerbockers  sprang  suddenly 
from  a  bushy  clump.  “The  court  of  the  flower 
fays,  I  see  !”  he  said  pleasantly,  politely  removing 
his  cap.  “  Pardon  me  if  I  have  disturbed  you,  but 
you  have  no  idea  what  a  pretty  tableau  you  made.” 
The  frightened  little  ones  would  have  run  away, 
but  Nancy  said,  “  Oh,  sir,  we  were  cnly  having  a 
little  May-parly  among  ourselves.  If  you  want  to 
see  a  real  one,  you  mustgo  down  to  the  village.”— 
“I  should  see  nothing  that  would  please  me  half 
so  well  as  this  ;  and  if  I  have  your  majesty’s  gra¬ 
cious  permission  I  W'ould  like  to  make  a  sketch  of 
you  and  your  court.” — “Are  you  Miss  Dorothy’s 
nephew,  the  artist?”  asked  Nancy  in  surprise. — 
“  The  same.  And  so  you  have  heard  of  me. 
Weli !  see  ;  I’ll  give  you  this  if  you’ll  sit  just  as 
you  are,  one  hour,”  and  he  held  up  a  shining  gold 
piece.  Nancy  gladly  consented,  and  the  little 
folk  being  bribed  with  sugar  plums  from  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  capacious  pocket,  kept  tolerably  quiet,  while 
the  young  man  worked  busily  with  palette,  canvas 
and  brush.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  they  were  eager 
to  be  ofE.^ — “Give  me  another  hour,  fair  May 
Queen,”  begged  the  artist,  and  she  sat  for  him 
alone,  while  the  children  scattered  though  the 
wood. — “Another,”  he  then  implored,  and  notun- 
til  the  sun  was  red  and  low  did  he  seem  satisfied, 
then  dropping  three  golden  dollars  into  Nancy’s 
lap,  he  held  up  the  roughly  linished  sketch. — 
“  Yes,  it’s  me,  sure  enough  !”  said  Nancy,  slowly — 
“  pug  nose,  carrot  locks,  and  all  !  But  oh  !  couldn’t 
you  paint  it  black,  like  Maud’s  ?” — “  What  ?” 
asked  the  artist.— “ My— my  hair!”  stammered 
Nancy,  blushing,  “it  is  so,  so  homely.” — “Why, 
child,  you’re  dreaming  !  Your  hair  is  a  glory  !  the 
real  Titian  red,  that  is  so  rare.  ’Tis  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  picture!  1  would'nt  care  to  paint  it, 
had  it  been  black.” — Never  was  there  a  more  per¬ 
fect  surprise.  Was  it  possible  that  her  despised 
hair,  which  every  one  teased  her  about,  could  win 
such  praise  !  She  gazed  in  mute  astonishment  at 
the  young  man  as  he  lay  back  on  the  grass,  and 
laughed  aloud.  “  Am  I  the  first  to  tell  you  of  your 
greatest  beauty  !”  he  said,  “  the  glorious  hair,  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  old  masters  !  Well,  go  home  and  let 
the  good  country  people  know  what  red  locks  are 
worth.” — “  Mother  will  know,  when  she  sits  in  that 
new  I’ocking-chair,”  thought  Nancy,  as  she  tightly 
clasped  the  three  gold  pieces,  and  summoned  her 
little  company  to  their  pleasaut  homeward  walk. 


She  found  Maud  there  before  her,  looking  tired 
and  cross.  “You  did  not  lose  much,”  she  said, 
“  for  is  was  stupid  from  beginning  to  end.  Carrie 
Green  was  the  Queen  after  all,  while  I  was  only  a 
maid  of  honor.  The  artist  never  came,  and  1  did 
not  enjoy  it  at  all.” — “  I  am  very  sorry,”  said  Mrs. 
Dayton,  who  entered  in  lime  to  hear  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  words,  “  though  I  think  the  fault  must  have 
been  in  yourself,  for  I  just  met  the  Browns  and 
they  told  me  the  whole  fete  was  delightful.  But 
how'  is  it  Naney  looks  so  bright  ?” — “  Oh  !  I  have 
had  a  lovely  day,”  she  said,  and  little  Dolly  and 
Dot  shouted,  “We  have,  too!  we  have,  too!” 
Then  she  told  about  their  impromptu  May-party 
and  the  picture.  “And  queerest  of  all,  mamma,” 
she  ended  up  with,  “he  liked  my  red  hair,  and 
ready  said  it  was  beautifui.” — “Artists  see  with 
clearer  eyes  than  we  do  ;  but  1  do  not  wonder  at 
his  choice  to-day,”  said  Mrs.  Dayton  as  she  kissed 
the  sweet  rosy  face,  and  ied  the  way  to  the  supper 
table. — The  next  week  they  moved  into  their  new 
house,  which  was  quite  in  order  by  May  tenth,  Mrs. 
Dayton’s  birthday.  They  celebrated  it  by  a  pleas¬ 
ant  little  house-warming. 

The  only  gift  mother  received  was  a  cozy,  com¬ 
fortable  little  rocking-chair,  purchased  with  the 
“  May  Queen  money,”  as  Nancy  called  it.  Mrs. 
Dayton  declared  it  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 

one  she  had  sadly  missed . When  autumn  came 

the  most  admired  picture  on  the  Academy  walls  in 
New  York  was  one  entitled  “An  Amateur  May- 
Party,”  in  which  was  represented  a  bare-footed  lit¬ 
tle  urchin,  disguised  in  a  scarlet  cape,  doffing  his 
hat  before  a  fair  little  May  Queen,  with  a  sweet 
“  flower  face,”  shadowed  by  a  mass  of  golden  hair. 


The  Doctor’s  Talks, 

The  story  that  especially  interested  me  when  I 
was  a  youngster  was  called  “  Eyes  and  No  Eyes.” 
I  don’t  recollect  who  wrote  it,  or  should  I  know 
where  to  find  it  now.  It  told  of  two  brothers,  who, 
having  to  go  on  an  errand 
some  distance  from  home, 
each  took  a  slightiy  differ¬ 
ent  route.  When  they  re¬ 
turned  they  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves.  One 
boy  came  home  hot,  dusty 
and  tired ;  he  had  been 
annoyed  by  gnats,  been 
chased  by  a  wasp,  and  the 
way  was  so  long  and  dull 
that  he  had  a  miserable 
time.  The  other  boy  had 
found  the  walk  short,  there 
was  so  much  to  see.  He 
had  watched  a  bird  build 
its  nest ;  saw  a  squirrel  and 
knew  where,  its  hole  was, 
and  the  insects  and  their 
w’ays  gave  him  so  much  to 
look  at  and  the  time  passed 
so  rapidly  that  he  was 
surprised  when  he  found 
he  was  at  his  journey’s 
end.  There  are  just  such 
boy’s  now.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  have  especially 
tried  to  teach  you  in  my 
“  Talks”  it  is  to  “  use  your 
eyes.”  There  are  some 
grown  people  who  find  life  in  the  country  very  dull, 
“  nothing  going  on,”  “no  excitement,”  “  nothing 
to  see.”  I  hope  none  of  our  young  people  think 
so.  “Life  in  the  country  dull!”  1  don’t  see 
how  it  can  be  to  any  boy  or  girl  who  has 

THE  PROPER  OUTFIT  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 

“  What  is  this  outfit  ?”  It  is  vei-y  valuable,  indeed 
if  lost  no  money  will  buy  another.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  a  good  pair  of  eyes,  and  knowing  how 
to  use  them.  Many  who  have  eyes  are  practically 
blind.  They  walk  about  every  day,  among  the 
most  wonderful  things,  and  are  like  the  boy  in  the 
story  who  had  only  seen  the  road-dust  and  the 
gnats.  I  once  heard  some  one  speak  to  Agassiz 


about  the  great  labor  attending  some  of  his  obser¬ 
vations.  “Oh,”  said  the  great  naturalist,  “it  is 
all  there,  and  I  have  only  to  look  and  see  it,  zat  is 
all.”  Natural  objects  do  not,  like  some  people, 
show  everything  on  the  surface ;  there  are  very 
few  that  will  not  exhibit  something  more  upon  close 
examination.  The  Barberry  bush  grows  wild  in 
many  places,  and  I  suppose  that  most  of  you  know 
it.  Late  this  month,  or  early  next,  its  slender  clus¬ 
ters  of  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  will  be  hanging 
from  the  branches. 
Examine  one  of  these 
little  flowers.  If  you 
look  into  it,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  in  figure  1, 
which  is  much  larger 
than  real.  You  see  that 
there  is  a  thing  in  the  center,  and  six  little  narrow 
affairs,  with  knobs  at  their  ends,  lay  around,  with 
their  ends  pointing  towards  the  edges  of  the  flower. 
Now  take  a  fine  sliver,  a  bit  of  broom  straw,  or 
even  a  pin,  and  gently  touch  one  of  these  six  knob¬ 
bed  affairs  near  its  lower  part  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens.  Up  it  jumps,  and  stands  erect  !  Each  one 
will  do  the  same.  Some  of  the  older  among  you 
will  recollect  that  in  some  former  Talk  I  told  you 
about  other  flowers,  and  that  the  central  portion 
was  the  pistil,  that  it  would  ripen  into  a  fruit  with 
seeds,  but  not  before  it  was  touched  with  a  fine 
dust,  called  pollen.  That  this  pollen  was  furnished 
by  the  stamens— those  six  affairs  whose  quiet  you 
disturbed — not  by  the  whole  stamen,  but  by  the 
knob,  or  swollen  portion,  at  the  end,  calied  an  an¬ 
ther.  These  stamens  rise  up,  touch  the  pistil  iu 
the  centre  of  the  flower  and  give  it  some  pollen. 

WHAT  MAKES  IT  MOVE  AS  IF  ALIVE  ? 

It  is  alive  :  all  plants  are  alive,  only  all  do  not  show 
it  by  a  quick  movement,  as  this  does.  We  do  not 
know  just  why  this  moves.  My  object  was  not  so 
much  to  talk  about  this  motion  as  to  show  you  that 
even  this  littie  barberry  flower  was  worth  looking  at. 


THE  FLOWERING  DOGWOOD 

will  soon  be  in  bloom — a  tall  shrub  which  is  often  a 
mass  of  white.  It  is  quite  common,  more  so  than 
the  Barberry  in  States  further  West.  If  I  were  to 
ask  “  Do  you  know  it  ?”  very  likely  you  would  say  : 
“Oh  yes,  very  well  ;  a  tine  tall  bush  with  great 
white  flowers.”  Were  I  to  reply  ;  “  No  doubt  you 
know  the  Flowering  Dogwood  very  well ;  but  its 
flowers  are  neither  ‘great’ nor  ‘  white,’  ”  you  would 
be  puzzled  and  might  offer  to  send  me  a  specimen 
to  show  you  were  right.  To  save  you  that  trouble 
I  have  an  engraving  at  hand  (figure  2)  which  will 
allow  you  to  see  your  mistake.  The  real  flowers 
are  in  a  cluster  iu  the  center,  a  dozen  or  so,  small. 


Fig.l. — BARBERRY'  FLOWER. 
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greenish-yellow,  and  four  petalled.  But  “  what 
are  these  four  large  white  showy  petals  ?”  They 
are  not  petals,  for  those  you  know  belong  to  the 
flower,  though  they  are  petal-like.  Each  one  is  a 
bract,  a  peculiar  form  of  a  leaf  ;  all  together  they 
form  an  involucre.  “  What  is  its  use  ?”  One  use 
is  this  :  the  flower-buds  of  the  shrub  are  formed 
the  summer  before,  and  in  the  fall  you  may  see 
them,  like  little  caskets,  holding  the  tiny  buds  of 
the  real  flowers,  which  are  closely  wrapped  up  in 
this  involucre,  one  use  of  which  seems  to  be  to 
protect  the  real  flower  buds  during  the  winter. 
Later,  when  open  they  may  be  of  use  to  the  flowers 
in  some  way,  which  we  do  not  yet  know.  I  have 
thus  shown  you  that  here  are  two 

VEBY  COMMON  PLANTS  WORTU  EXAMINING, 
and  you  will  meet  with  such  on  every  hand — not 
plants  only,  but  insects,  even  the  most  destructive, 
havea  story  to  tell  as  have  animals  of  all  kinds; 
and  the  rocks  often  are  the  records  of  the  world’s 
early  history.  With  a  good  pair  of  eyes,  and  the 
wish  to  use  them,  the  country  need  never  be  dull, 
thinks  Tue  Doctor. 


About  the  Weed  Lists. 

When  I  offered  prizes  for  the  longest  lists  of  the 
weeds  found  on  your  farms,  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
great  amount  of  labor  it  would  require  in  order  to 
decide  upon  the  prizes.  1  do  not  mind  the  labor, 
though  I  do  regret  that  it  has  made  an  earlier  deci¬ 
sion  impossible.  The  lists  were  made  out  in  va¬ 
rious  forms.  Some  were  in  columns  and  num¬ 
bered  ;  in  others  the  weeds  were  classed  alphabeti¬ 
cally,  and  in  a  few  they  were  arranged  according 
to  their  botanical  families.  In  some  lists  the  names 
ran  on  one  after  another,  making  counting  very 
difficult.  Some  lists  were  in  pencil,  and  others  in 
red  ink,  though  the  majority  were  properly  written 
in  black  ink.  With  five  hundred  and  eighteen  of 
these  lists  to  examine,  you  may  imagine  that  it  was 
a  time-taking  job.  I  had  a  friend  to  help  me,  and 
it  took  us  two  days  and  one  evening  to  open, 
count  and  record  the  different  lists.  After  this  was 
done,  we  found  that  there  were  ninety-five  lists, 
with  over  one  hundred  names  in  each,  some  with 
over  two  hundred  names.  As  the  longest  lists 
would  be  found  among  these,  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  these  became  a  slow  and  difficult 
work,  especially  as  some  lists  contain  many  that 
cannot  be  considered  weeds,  but  merely  wild 
plants  never  found  in  cultivated  grounds.  At 


Acrostic  Puzzle  fob  Mat,  and  a  Decora¬ 
tion  Day  Rebus. — Arrange  the  letters  in  each 
flower  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  word ;  anange 
the  six  words  so  that  the  initials  will  give  the  name 
of  a  flower.— The  answer  to  the  Illustrated  Rebus  is 
an  altered  selection  from  Robert  Herrick’s  Poems. 


the  time  of  writing  this,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
complete  the  comparison  of  the  ninety-live  lists, 
but  will  give  the  result  in  another  part  of  the  paper, 
which  is  printed  later.  1  would  thank  all  those 
who  have  sent  lists,  even  the  smallest  ;  my  only  re¬ 
gret  is,  that  I  cannot  give  a  prize  to  every  one. 
Whenever  1  have  offered  a  prize  to  be  competed 
for,  I  have  almost  regretted  having  done  so,  at  the 
thought  of  the  many  who  must  be  disappointed. 
When  }’ou  take  part  in  a  competition  of  this  kind, 
you  should  not  set  your  hopes  too  strongly  on  win¬ 
ning.  In  the  case  of  the  weed  lists,  the  looking 
after  the  weeds,  learning  the  names  and  recording 
them,  has  been  useful,  even  if  the  large  amount 
of  labor  did  not  bring  a  prize.  “  The  Doctor.” 

Our  Hen  and  ftuails. --Little  Girl's  Letter. 

Our  hen  we  call  Minnie.  She  is  very  much  like 
some  girls  I  know.  If  they  have  a  problem  in  arith¬ 
metic,  they  always  get  some  one  else  to  work  it 
out  for  them.  If  they  want 
a  pair  of  mittens  to  wear 
to  school,  they  always 
manage  to  have  somebody 
else  knit  them  as  a  present. 

Our  hen  has  the  same 
knack  of  doing  things.  We 
never  knew  her  to  make  a 
nest  for  herself,  but  she  al¬ 
ways  deposits  her  eggs  in 
some  other  hen’s  nest ;  and 
we  suppose  it  was  in  this 
way  she  got  her  little 
quails.  We  missed  her  for 
about  two  weeks  and  were 
afraid  something  had 
caught  her,  when  one  day 
what  should  we  see  but 
Minnie  coming  through 
the  yard  with  eleven  lit¬ 
tle  quails,  the  proudest 
mother  any  one  ever  saw  1 

We  were  all  delighted  to 
see  her  alive,  and  with 
so  many  funny  chickens. 

Well,  Minnie,  with  her  con¬ 
stant,  watchful  care,  raised 
them  all.  When  almost 
grown,  mamma  had  a  quilt¬ 
ing,  and  a  homse  full  of 
ladies  came.  When  they 
were  all  seated  around 
the  dinner  table,  some¬ 
thing  frightened  the  quails, 
and  what  do  you  think  they  did?  Why  they 
just  rose  and  flew  in  and  lit  right  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  table.  And  such  a  confusion,  jumping 
up,  running  round  and  screaming  among  the  la¬ 
dies  !  They  frightened  the  quails  almost  to  death, 
poor  little  things,  and  they  were  glad  to  fly  back  to 
their  mother,  and  Minnie  was  glad  to  get  them 
close  to  her.  The  hen  and  quails  always  will  fly 
Into  the  house  every  time  anything  frightens  them, 
and  we  have  had  many  amusing  incidents  occur  in 
this  way.  We  now  have  a  large  flock  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  They  will  come  close  to  the  door  and  whis¬ 
tle,  and  are  as  tame  as  chickens,  because  we  never 
allow  any  one  to  molest  them.  Lilt  Wing. 


A  Boy’s  Poultry  Keeping. 

“A.  C.  8.,”  Williamsport,  Pa.,  tells  us  “How  I 
take  care  of  my  chickens.” — He  does  not  state  his 
age,  but  we  judge  from  his  writing  that  he  is  quite 
young.  At  any  rate,  his  rales  for  management  are 
good  ones,  and  were  they  followed  by  older  per¬ 
sons,  they  would  find  it  profitable.  He  says  :  “  First 
— I  feed  my  fowls  every  morning  and  evening. 
Second — I  gather  my  eggs  every  evening.  Third 
— I  keep  the  coop  clean.  Fourth — I  don’t  feed 
oats.  Fifth — I  change  their  food  almost  every 
week.  Sixth — I  have  the  nests  clean.  Seventh — I 
remove  all  rubbish  from  the  yard.  Eighth — I  never 
drive  or  scare  them  when  laying.  Ninth — I  do  not 
let  them  steal  their  nests.  With  six  fowls,  I  get 
two  and  three  eggs  a  day,  and  in  summer  more.” 


Which  is  the  Top  of  an  Apple  ? 

Every  now  and  then  persons  have  a  discussion 
as  to  which  end  of  an  apple  is  the  top,  and  as  they 
cannot  decide  the  point,  agree  to  refer  it  to  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Everyone  who  has  gather¬ 
ed  an  apple  knows  that  the  stem-end  is  uppermost 
as  the  fruit  hangs  on  the  tree,  and  many  claim  or 
this  account  that  the  stem-end  is  the  top  of  the 
apple.  If  you  young  people  wish  to  decide  this 
point  for  yourselves,  you  must  look  at  the  fruit 
while  it  is  very  young,  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall 
away.  Apple  blossoms,  how  beautiful  they  are  as 
they  cover  the  trees  in  such  profusion !  Besides 
admiring  them  in  a  mass,  it  will  be  well  for  you 
to  examine  some  of  them  closely  and  learn  about 
THE  beginning  OF  TUE  APPLE. 

You,  of  course,  know  that  the  showy  part  of  the 
apple  blossom  is  the  corolla,  it  has  five  petals,  or 
flower  leaves  (A) ;  outside  of  these  are  five  narrow, 
leafy  parts,  the  sepals,  which  together  are  the 


calyx.  As  you  look  into  the  flower  you  see  five 
slender  pistils,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  flower-cup 
a  great  many  stamens.  In  many  flowers  you  know' 
that  these  parts  are  all  very  distinct  .and  stand 
upon  the  top  of  the  flower-stalk,  but  here  they 
all  seem  to  be  upon  the  top  of  a  very  small  apple. 
If  you  cut  the  blossom  in  two  lengthwise,  you  will 
find  it  to  appear  as  at  B  in  the  engraving.  You  will 
see  in  the  centre  the  lower  parts  of  the  pistils,  the 
ovaries,  and  these  are  surrounded  by  the  low'er 
part  of  the  calyx,  which  adheres  to  them.  The  tiny 
green  apple  at  the  bottom  of  the  blossom  is  mainly 
the  enlarged  calyx.  When  the  blossoms  fall  away, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  which  is  the  top  of 
the  apple  ;  when  it  is  very  young,  the  stem  end  is 
evidently  the  bottom,  and  the  opposite,  or  calyx 
end,  is  the  top.  As  the  young  apple  grows,  it  be¬ 
comes  too  heavy  for  the  stem  to  hold  it  in  an  up¬ 
right  position,  so  it  soon  falls  over,  and  afterwards 
hangs  top-end  down.  If  you  cut  open  a  young 
apple  now  and  then,  as  the  fruit  is  growing,  you 
will  see  that  the  seeds  are  formed,  and  that  they 
are  being  enclosed  in  tough  parchment-like  cases. 
These  which  you  know  so  well  in  the  core  of  the 
ripe  apple,  are  the  real  fruit,  that  is,  the  ripened 
ovaiy.  They  are  surrounded  by  the  lower  part  of 
the  calyx,  which  is  attached  to  them  ;  this  grows 
very  rapidly,  and  in  time  ripens  to  form  the  great 
mass  of  the  apple.  The  portion  then,  which  we 
eat  in  the  apple  is  mainly  the  ripened  calyx,  and 
the  core,  which  we  throw  away,  is  what  in  the  bo¬ 
tanical  definition  is  the  true  fruit  of  the  apple  tree. 


A  CLUSTER  OF  APPLE  BLOSSOMS  WITH  SECTION  OF  A  FLOWER. 
Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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The  Banyan  Tree. 

One  of  our  young  friends  asked  us  :  “  Is  not  the 
Banyan  tree  the  most  wonderful  tree  in  the  world?” 
It  is  a  wonderful  tree — indeed  quite  as  much  so  as 
a  stalk  of  Indian  corn.  The  corn-stalk  has  the  pc' 
culiar  growth  wliich  makes  the  Banyan  celebrated. 
The  Banyan  tree  is  a  native  of  India  and  other 
parts  of  Asia,  and  is  a  kind  of  flg,  with  fruit  as 
small  as  a  cherry,  and  not  pleasant  to  eat.  The 
branches  produce  roots,  which  at  first  swing  in  the 
air,  but  on  reaching  the  earth  they  throw  out 


could  not  come  into  the  house  to  trouble  her. 
Captain  John,  always  in  a  hurry,  soon  departed 
on  another  long  voyage,  after  fully  instructing 
his  br(jther  how  to  care  for  the  camelopard. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Dyckman  exclaimed  while  at 
dinner,  “I  wish  John  had  left  that  thing  in  Africa 
where  it  belonged.  Why,  the  beast  got  out  this 
morning,  and  just  about  ruined  my  young  fruit 
trees  by  eating  off  the  leaves  and  branches  ;  and 
then  it  got  at  neighbor  McLaren’s  horse-chestnuts, 
and  when  our  man  Jerry  went  after  it,  it  gave  him 
such  a  kick  that  he’ll  never  go  near  it  again,” — 


A  BANYAN  TREE. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


smaller  roots  that  become  fixed  in  the  ground. 
These  upright  roots  grow  large  and  become  like 
trunks.  The  broad  tree-top  is  thus  supported  by 
many  pillars.  Indeed,  the  original  trunk  often  de¬ 
cays,  leaving  the  top  propped  up  by  these  root- 
trunks.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  have  been 
counted  on  one  tree, and  a  tree  is  mentioned  so  large, 
.that  its  wide  top  will  shade  seven  thousand  persons! 


Mr.  Dyckmau’s  Camelopard. 

The  Dyckman  family  would  have  lead  a  happy, 
peaceful  life  on  their  large  and  valuable  farm,  but 
for  Uncle  “  Capt.  John’s  ”  fondness  for  birds  and 
animals,  which  was  so  great,  that  on  every  return¬ 
ing  voyage  he  brought  some  new,  strange  creature 
as  a  present  for  Mrs.  Dyckman.  She,  and  her 
neighbors,  too,  were  however  saved  much  annoy¬ 
ance  by  the  usual  early  death  of  these  unacclimat¬ 
ed  animals.  Once,  a  monkey  persisted  in  living, 
and  was  up  to  all  sorts  of  trjcks,  chasing  the  chil¬ 
dren,  tearing  their  clothes,  frightening  the  mother 
Wbgn  it  broke  its  chain,  as  it  often  ingeniously  did, 
lifltii  it  was  sold  to  a  menagerie  man.  Then  quiet 
reigned  for  a  season ;  but  the  Captain  soon  came 
with  a  new  pet,  a  veritable  camelopard.  Mrs.  D, 
could  hardly  say  “  how  do  you  do,  Captain  John,” 
but  he  shook  her  hand  in  the  heartiest  manner, 
lovingly  pinched  little  Johnny’s  cheek,  kissed  wee 
Dora,  and  tossed  the  baby  almost  to  the  ceiling. 
The  children  were  wild  with  delight,  and  eagerly 
•inquired  where  the  new  pet  came  from. — “  Why, 
from  Africa,  of  course,”  said  Master  Richard, 
•grandly,  who,  inheriting  Uncle  John’s  love  of 
animals,  had  read  Wood’s  Natural  History.  And 
he  went  on  reassuringly,  the  camelopard  or  gi¬ 
raffe  is  very  gentle,  though  sometimes  when  pro¬ 
voked  will  kick  with  his  hind  legs,”  looking  warn- 
ingly  at  little  John  who  was  sidling  up  to  the  tall 
pet  with  a  stick  in  his  hahd.  Mrs.  D.  was  less  dis- 
-.furbed  on  thinking  that  an  animal  sixteen  feet  high 


“  That’s  just  what  the  book  says.  If  provoked  he 
will  sometimes  kick,”  chimed  in  Richard,  triumph¬ 
ant  at  this  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  re¬ 
searches. — “  But  that  won’t  make  Jerry  feel  any 
better,”  replied  Mr.  D.— “Andihope  you’ve  tied 
him  fast  now,”  said  Mrs.  D. — “  Ch,  yes,  as  fast  as 
any  one  can  tie  a  neck  so  long,  that  you  don’t 
know  what  part  to  hitch  to  that  he’ll  not  slip  out 
of  somehow.” — The  children  were  all  delighted, 
and  Richard  read  from  his  book,  ‘‘  the  flesh  of  the 
camelopard  is  considered  quite  delicate  and  ten¬ 
der,”  when  Mr.  D.  broke  in,  “  we  might  cook  and 
eat  him  ;  what  say  you,  wife  ?” — She  was  replying, 
“  1  should  feel  as  if  eating  a  horse”;  but  her  voice, 
was  drowned  by  the  children’s  ”  noes,”  thinking 
their  father  in  earnest. — “  Why  didn’t  you  tell 
U ncle  John  you  didn’t  want  it  ?”  continued  mother. 
— “  Oh,  I  didn’t  want  to  hurt  his  feelings  when  he 
gives  us  so  many  nice  presents.  You  must  never 
look  a  gift  camelopard  in  the  mouth,”  he  respond¬ 
ed,  and  the  children  laughed. 

That  very  afternoon  as  Mrs.  D.  sat  near  her  open 
chamber  window,  sewing  a  button  on  her  shoe,  the 
tall  pet  peered  in  right  under  her  nose,  and  throw¬ 
ing  the  shoe  in  her  fright,  she  shivered  a  fine  mir¬ 
ror.  She  had  always  held  the  superstitious  notion 
that  to  break  a  looking-glass  was  a  bad  omen,  and 
she  went  down  stairs  weeping,  just  as  Jerry  came 
limping  in  with,  “  where’s  Meester  Deeckman ; 
sure  that  haythen  baste  ” — “  camelopard  or  gi¬ 
raffe,”  chimed  in  Richard. — “  Karmilipard  thin  I 
I’m  thinking  the  name  and  the  baste  is  the  match 
of  old  Nick.  Why  jest  as  1  was  puttin  the  pizen 
green  on  the  pertater  vine,  he  kim  over  the  fence 
to  give  me  anither  kick,  and  I  sot  the  pail 
in  the  crook  of  the  apple  tree  and  run  away, 
niver  dramin  he’d  touch  it.  But  he  did,  and  jist 
come  outside  and  hear  him  groanin.”— It  was  too 
true.  The  camelopard  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Africa  to  die  like  a  common  potato  bug.  The 
children  were  inconsolable.  Mrs.  D.,  though  sor¬ 


rowful  at  the  animal’s  sufferings,  felt  relieved  when 
it  was  dead.  Though  Richard  assured  his  father 
by  his  book  that  “  the  skin  was  very  valuable,”  he 
was  hastily  buried  in  the  meadow  beyond  the  brook. 
Atthe  tea  table  Richard  broke  in,  “  the  camelopard 
was  so  called  because  it  resembles  both  the  camel 

and  panther  or  pard _ ’’but  was  interrupted  by 

his  father  with,  “  I  think  I  know  all  I  want  to 
about  it.  If  this  one  should  have  lived,  I  should 
have  been  bankrupt  in  a  month.” — Probabl}’^  he 
wrote  something  of  the  kind  to  Captain  John,  for 
no  more  presents  of  wild  animals  came  to  the 
Dyckman  farm. — I  will  only  add  for  the  benefit  of 
superstitious  people  that  despite  the  broken  look¬ 
ing-glass,  the  camelopard’s  death  has  been  the 
only  one  in  the  Dyckman  family  up  to  this  time. 


Corals  not  Insects. 

Miss  “  S.  A.  W.”  asks,  “  If  coral  insects  make  so 
much  coral  as  to  form  islands,  why  is  coral  jewelry 
so  costly  ?  ”  There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
coral,  but  none  of  them  are  built  by  insects.  The 
”  coral  insect,”  which  was  talked  about  by  the 
older  writers,  does  not  exist.  Coral  is,  however, 
produced  by  animals,  but  of  a  very  low  order,  bud¬ 
ding  and  brancbing  so  much  like  plants,  that  they 
were  at  one  time  claimed  to  be  plants  rather  than 
animals.  They  belong  to  the  Zoophytes  (a  word 
meaning  an  animal  that  grows  like  a  plant). 
Their  bodies  are  very  soft,  and  they  surround 
themselves  with  a  strong  covering,  much  like  mar¬ 
ble,  which  they  get  from  the  sea  water.  The  corals 
which  form  the  islands  are  usually  white,  and  of 
course  are  large  kinds.  Some  are  rounded  and 
others  branching,  and  when  recent  they  contain 
the  living  animal  or  animals,  which  put  out  their 
feelers  from  the  numerous  openings.  The  coral 
used  for  jewelry  is  a  very  solid  red  kind,  found 
mainly  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  rarely  more 
than  a  foot  long,  and  seldom  larger  than  the  little 
finger.  The  engraving  of  a  branch  of  this,  shows 
the  animals  spreading  their  feelers  from  the  pores 
in  the  sides.  In  the  coral  fisheries,  a  kind  of  drag 
is  used  to  break  off  the  coral,  and  bring  it  into  the 
boats.  Some  of  this  is  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  tint  in  different  localities 
varies  from  a  light-salmon,  to  rose-pink,  and  dark- 
red.  A  black  variety  is  also  found.  Naples  is  the 
principal  place  for  the  manufacture  of  coral  orna¬ 
ments,  and  a  large  number  of  people  find  employ' 
ment  in  working  up  the  material  into  necklaces 
pins,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  etc.  The  work  done  by 
the  coral  animals  in  building  up  reefs  and  even 
large  islands,  is  truly  wonderful.  Slowly,  very 


A  BRANCH  OF  PRECIOUS  CORAL. 


slowly,  by  their  united  labors,  the  mass  is  built  up. 
At  last  a  small  island  appears,  and  in  time  plants 
of  some  kinds  show  themselves.  “  Where  do  the 
seeds  come  from  ?”  Most  likely  they  are  brought 
by  the  birds.  It  has  been  found  that  water-fowl 
carry  a  great  many  minute  seeds  from  place  to 
space  in  the  mud  that  adheres  to  their  feet. 
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OUR  RECORD 

OF 

Recent  Agricultural  Inventions. 

Plow. — T.  Millen,  Thomasville,  Georgia.  Jan. 
S2 ;  No.  292,343. — The  inventor  seeks  to  avoid  the  clog¬ 
ging  of  the  brace,  wliich  usually  supports  the  plow 
standard,  while  bracing  the  standard  thoroughly  and 
preserving  the  old-fashioned  connection  of  the  handles 


with  the  beam.  The  standard  and  heel-piece  are  cast  in 
one,  and  carry  a  clip-socket  for  the  shovel.  The  heel¬ 
piece,  the  beam  and  the  handles  are  fastened  together  by 
the  bent  braces,  e,  e,  which  are  bolted  to  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  parts  connected  so  as  to  support  and  brace  them 
firmly.  The  improvement  is  applicable  to  any  plow  hav¬ 
ing  a  heel  and  standard  connection  for  shovel  cultivator 
or  mold-board. 

Gang-Plow.— H.  M.  Cormack,  Malden,  Mass. 
Jan.  1 ;  No.  291,156.— The  figure  shows  a  sectional  eleva¬ 
tion  from  front  to  back  through  the  middle  of  this  im¬ 
proved  gang-plow.  The  improvements  claimed  consist 
in  certain  novel  features  of  construction  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  parts.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the  means  em¬ 


ployed  for  raising  and  lowering  the  plows,  for  adjusting 
the  plows  lengthwise  along  the  auxiliary  frames,  so  that 
the  two  gangs  of  plows  may  be  made  to  turn  their  fur¬ 
rows  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions,  for  regulating 
the  width  and  depth  of  the  furrow,  and  for  handling  the 
harrow.  This  plow  is  intended  for  use  with  steam 
power. 

Attachment  for  Plows.— v.  Wood,  Peru, 
Ind.  Jan.  22 ;  No.  292,272. — The  inventor  seeks  to  im¬ 
prove  the  construction  of  harrow  attachments  to  plows, 
to  obtain  greater  lightness  and  efficiency.  The  bar  has 


oblique  tooth-sockets,  and  is  attached  to  the  plow  stan¬ 
dard  and  the  mold-board,  so  as  to  have  a  vertical  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  teeth  are  independently  adjustable,  and  are 
held  in  position  by  set-screws  or  otherwise. 

Harrow.— A.  C.  Evans,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Jan.  1 ; 
No.  291,174.-  By  bending  the  harrow-tooth  as  shown  in 


J 


the  engraving,  Mr.  Evans  is  able  to  make  a  reversible 
harrow,  straight-toothed  on  one  side,  and  inclined¬ 


toothed  on  the  other,  of  extremely  simple  construction. 
The  manner  of  inserting  the  tooth  in  the  beam,  is  part 
of  the  invention. 


Harrow.— S.  Shoemaker,  Nokomis,  Ill.  Jan.  1; 
No.  291,414. — This  is  a  combined  harrow  and  corn- 
marker.  The  drag-bars  are  three-cornered,  smooth  in 


front  and  toothed  behind,  and  rigidly  connected  by 
cross-bars.  The  teeth  of  the  middle  beam  are  inclined 
forward,  the  others  backward.  The  corn-markers  are 
flexibly  attached  to  the  middle  bar. 

Hay-Fork.— Henry  Stahl,  Cherry  Mills,  Pa.,  Jan. 
22.;  No.  292,378.-^he  construction  of  this  fork  is  clear¬ 


ly  shown  in  the  engravings.  The  inventor  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  his  purpose  to  make  a  light,  strong, 
and  efficient  yet  inexpensive  fork. 


Thrashing  Machine.— w.  H.  &  J.  Butter- 
worth,  Jr.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  29;  No.  292,731.— The 
inventors  claim  a  considerable  number  of  improvements 


in  the  machines  known  as  vibrating  thrashers.  A  sec¬ 
tion  of  an  improved  machine  is  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  ;  the  patented  features  are  of  such  a  nature  that  a 
brief  description  of  them  is  impossible. 

Plow.— A.  A.  Eoberts,  Quitman,  Arkansas.  Jan. 
1  ;  No.  291,087.  The  improvement  lies  in  the  means 
for  attaching  the  plow  to  the  frame,  which  consist 


in  the  combination  of  the  slotted  beam  a,  the  forked 
and  pivoted  cam-lever .c,  and  the  clamping  device  b,  as 
shown  in  the  engravings.  The  improvement  is  specially 
applicable  to  cultivator  plows. 


Dust  Exhauster  and  Conveyor  for 
Thrashing  Machines.— Havid  Logan,  Harts- 
town,  Pa.,  Jan.  29, 1884;  No.  292,498.— The  construction 
of  this  device  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engravings,  fig.  i 


being  a  perspective  view  of  the  casing  of  a  separator 
with  the  invention  attached,  fig.  2,  a  section  of  the  same. 
In  operation  the  dust  is  exhausted  from  the  closet  b,  by 
the  suction  of  the  rotary  fan  in  the  fan-chamber  h,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  elastic  tubes  o,  and  out  through  the 
pipes  s  and  the  conveyor  tube,  t.  The  direction  of  the 
discharge  is  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  rotation 
of  the  fan,  and  that  is  governed  by  the  twist  of  the  belt. 

Machine  for  Gathering  Insects  from 

Plants.  -  Ferdenand  Wiskocil,  Prairie  Du  Sac,  Wis., 
Jan.  15, 1884;  No  292,083..— This  machine  is  specially 
adapted  for  the  work  of  collecting  potato  beetles.  As 
the  machine  is  propelled  the  crown-wheel  revolves,  its 
cogs  engaging  a  pinion  on  the  fan  shaft,  causing  the  fan 


to  revolve  and  strike  the  insects  oflf  from  the  plants 
into  the  box,  which  may  contain  poison  for  killing  them. 
The  screen  prevents  the  insects  from  being  thrown  be¬ 
yond  the  box.  The  wheels  and  other  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  are  adjustable  to  suit  the  work  in  hand— the 
width  of  the  rows,  the  height  of  the  plants  and  so  on. 


Straw  Cutter.— J.  N.  Slaughtenhaupt,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  Jan.  22.;  No.  292,263.— This  invention 


simply  adds  to  the  cutting  machine  previously  patented 
by  the  same  Inventor  the  inclined  spout  d,  and  its  fast¬ 
enings  as  shown. 


Machine  for  Sharpening  Mowing 
Machi  ne  Knives.— Spencer  McCay,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  Jan.  22,  1884  ;  No.  292,244. — The  claims  of  this 
patent  cover  the  mode  of  hanging  the  grinding  wheel 
«,  on  the  swinging  frame  m,  so  that  the  wheel  can  be 


moved  up  and  down,  and  from  side  to  side  to  follow  the 
bevels  of  the  teeth  ;  together  with  the  means  for  turn¬ 
ing  and  guiding  the  wheel,  and  for  rigidly  holding  the 
knives  to  be  ground.  The  engraving  shows  a  plain  view 
<uf  the  machine. 


J 


1884.] 


[Adv’iag  Rates,  see  page  236.] 
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Daii'ymen  Getting  Ricb. 

Progressive  dairymen  who  are  only  satisfied  with  the  best 
results,  are  adding  to  their  wealth  and  conferring  a  benefit 
on  society,  by  the  rapid  improvements  they  are  making  in 
the  art  of  butter  making.  This  class  use  Wells,  Richard- 
.son  &  Go’s.  Improved  Butter  Color,  and  know  by  actual 
test  that  it  fills  every  claim  made  for  it. 

ONS  TRIAIi  OF  CHlIiDREN’S  SHOES 
'witli  tlie 

TRADE 

A.S.T.  C® 

MARK 

BE.ACK  TIP  ON  THEM,  will  convince 
Parents  of  their  VAliPE. 


Webster’s 


Unabridged 

118.000  Words, 
3,000  Engravings, 
&c.,  &c.,&c. 


“A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF.’ 


An  ever-present  and  reliable  school  master  to  the  whole 
family.— S.  S.  Herald. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


mm  MEM- 


Who  wish  to  become  Tele- 
grapU  Operators  and 
Railroad  Agents,  write 
for  our  circulars.  Largest 

_ and  Best  School  in  existence. 

Most  thorough  teaching.  Furnishes  operators  for 
the  leading  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Companies.  Board 
only  $2.50  per  week.  Address 

VALENTINE  BROS.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Cuff  Buttons,  Ufatcl  Chains. 

Watches  and  jewelry.  Many  different  styles  at  low  prices. 
Send  for  circular.  CUMMINGS  &  CO..  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


YLE’s 

EARLINE 

OSSESSES 

ECULIAR 

URIfYSNC 

ROPERTIES 

[^ESS  AND 

UBLIC 

RONQUNCE 

EARLINE 

ERFECT. 

f^UDENT 
EOPLE. 
URCHASE 
YLE’S  . 
EARLIN'E. 


Sold,  by  All  Grocers. 


Dafriages,  Wagons  and  Machinery  Run 


Clty,^Phl3atieJphia,  Pa.,  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  C 
and other,places.  Circulars  sent  fr.ee.  Address,  • 
GRAPHITE  hUBlillCATINGCO..  Jersey  City.N.J. 

Patent  Burglar-Proof  Key  Fastener. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  addr,ess  for  25  cents. 

WM.  J.  WAL^^IS;  113^E.  Adams  St.,  Cnlcago,  Ill. 

COMPLETE  MANURES 

For  EACH  CROP,  containing  in  a  concentrated 
form  the  necessary  PLANT  FOOD  it  requires. 

CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

PRODUCES  WONDERFUL  CROPS. 
‘  AA”  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 
“Pelican”  Bone  Fertilizer. 

We  manufacture  the  above  from  Pure  Bone. 

Agricultural  Chemicals. 

Ground  Bone. 

STRICT  PTTRITY  GtrARANTEED. 

'Our  pamphlet,  containing  facts  interesting  to  farmers, 
mailed  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO., 

{Established  1850.)  315  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Farmers. 

Money  to  be  saved  by  paying  only  ten  dollars  a  year  to  the 

TRiVELEfiS  INSURANGE  GOMPilNY 


OF  HARTFORD,  BONN., 


for  a  general  Accident  Policy,  guaranteeing  $1,000  In  case  of  Death,  and  $5  Weekly  Indemnity  in 
event  of  Disabling  Injury.  See  advertisement  in  March  issue  for  names  of  some  fanners  paid, 
and  amounts  received. 


THAT  using  poor  Salt 
for  butter  and  cheese 
was  like  using  poor 


Did  You  Ever  Think 

thread  in  making  up  good  material  into  a  garment.  The  difference  in  cost  between  using  the  best 
and  the  poorest  Salt  amounts  to  less  than  i-3oth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  butter,  and  i-6oth  of  a  cent 
on  cheese,  and  we  have  seen  it  make  a  difference  of  three  cents  per  pound  in  quality. 

When  Higgin’s  Eureka  Salt  was  first  introduced  many  people  naturally  desired  to  wait  and  see 
results.  In  seven  years  it  has  carried  off  nearly  all  the  honors,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  it  compares  with  other  Salt  as  refined  sugar  compares  with  raw  sugar,  and  the  Higgin  pro¬ 
cess  in  Salt  manufacture  was  as  great  an  advance  as  the  Bessemer  process  was  in  making  steel. 

IT  ADDS  MILLIONS  EACH  TEAR  to  the  value  of  American  dairy  products,  and  the 
following  figures  show  that  this  is  appreciated  by  American  butter  and  cheese  makers  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  principle  of  using  poor  thread  to  make  up  good  material. 

IMPORTS  OF  HIGGIN’S  “EUREKA”  SALT  FOR  EIGHT  YEARS. 


1876  .  5,950 

1877  .  32,800 

1878  .  69,045 

1879  .  93,000 


Sacks. 


1880  . 117,000  Sacks. 

1881  . 142,000  “ 

1882  . 154,000  “ 

1883  . 197,000  “ 


FOR  SALE  BY  SALT  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

New  York  Office,  116  Reads  St.  THE  HIGQIM  EUREKA  SALT  CQag 


CMcago  Office,  280  Michigan  Ave. 


fi-tverpooij  Englaradc 


^^'^‘ready 

PAINTS 

THE  BEST  HOUSE  PAINTS  MADE. 
GUARAN J:EEb  FR EE  FROM:  WAT E R, 
ALKALI  OR  BENZINE. MADfrONLiY 
WlT'li  PURE  LINBEEDOlIyiJRPENTINE: 
AND  dryer  .  SAMPLE  COLOR  LIST 
OF  Y-8  DES I  RA|lE  &H AOE  S 
SEi^lT  pN  AjF*PLlC/plQNs  ; 

■  -  :  /v'KlANUF^A'tt'tfAE’R-.S 

'  C  O  L0RS  ■•siwrN  i  s  H  E:  5  vB  RU  S  H 
artists'  Materials  etg;;  . 

COR.FULTON&WILLIAIvCStS]  C0F-F.IN,  DEVpE  &CO: 

NEW  YORK/CltY.  ,  C  HIg  AQO. 


HEADQUARTERS;  FOR 

The  “Standard”  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings. 

FOR' 

:  .Garden  ' 
Eeicing. 

Vine 
Training. 
Lawn 
Fencing. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  Plans  of  Poultry  Houses, 
and  Runs,  Pigeon  Houses,  Avianesj  Dog  Eehnels,  Garden 
seats.  Summer,  Houses,  &c.,' together  with  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  keeping  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Birds  and  Dogs,  and 
how  to  make  It  profitable,  sent  on.  receipt  of  10c.  to.cuver 
postage.  .  ■ 

All  correspondence  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Address 
BliOCKNER  &  EVANS, Manufacturers* Importers, 
Mention  paper.  433  West  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Poultry 

Euns. 

Fish 

Ponds. 

Aviaries. 


WELL  BORINQ, 


AETESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  A  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 
ING  MACHINERY 
and  how  to  Bso,  Is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recom- 
mended  in  “Amerioan  Agrieulturitt, ’’  Nov.  No.,  18T9,  page  465. 
Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  woi  ked  by  man.  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  In  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  p-Vo  Unt  to  A-^'^’ts.' 

Pierce  Well  Bzoavator  Co.  Long  Island  City,  New  York. 


Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  Sociology, 
Goyernment  of  Children,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 
„HJ<?IENE  of  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF 
By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1.50. 
eating  for  STRENGTH.  Bv  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1. 
COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1.  Be  sure  and  get  our  Catalogue. 
s™ple  of  Herald  of  Health  free. 

M.  L.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  T. 


UiilTersitj  of  the  State  of  New  Yort 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  annual  session  of  this  Institution  begins  in  October  of 
eacli  ye^r.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTAIID,  IW.D.V.S., 
_  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

THE  COLD  .WATER  DIP 

IS  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Mixes  perfectly  with  CO  I.D '  W ATEB.  Safe  to  use  in 
COLDEST  WEATHEK'.  It’ls  bsure  cureifor'aTI 
Skill  Diseaseey  Ihseet  Pests  ahd  Worm&'ofidomestic 
animals..  Ev.ery  farmer  sliould  keep  it.  For  various  uses 
of  this  Dip  in  detail  send  postage  stamp  to 

T.  W.  JiAWFOKD,  Gen’l  Agent, 

■'  396' £.  Chuse  Street, '-Baltimore,  lild. 


200  KENTUCKY  MULES, 

allsIze^rConstahtly  on  hand.^andff'or  sale  low  by 
■  ■  '  E'.  B.  BISHOP’S  SO'NS, 

/.  ’  .  '  ■^■WjAn'(l_'St'.,- Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ITALIAN  BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

Sefid4of  prices.  Send  25  l-c'ent  stamps  and  get  Book  of 
■Instrilofions  dji  Bee-Keeping  to 

,  -I;'  '  E.  P.  baker;  Box  342,  D.efe  Mollies,  Iowa. 

A  Tqar  Keeping  BEES. ,  Partieulars  free. 
V/ U' ■  Seud  '-Naine  on  Postal' rioie,  don’t  nait. 

p.  KIDDER,  BURLINGTON,  YT. 

"agents  WANTED  Steady.  Wht^e  Paid. 

JAMES  E.  WHITNEY,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1146  "ill  buy  either.of  the  following  col- 
qp  ■  'r''  lection  of  plant's,  prepaid,  six  for 

wblooming  Roses,'  or  8  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.- 


10  Everblooming 
10  Heliotropes 
8  Fuchsias, 

10  Geraniums, 

12  Tuberbses, 

20  Petunias,  'Single,) 


CACTUS. 


15  Pansies. 
Chrysanthemums. 

15  Coleus 
20  Bedding  Plants. 

k  c.uumo,  '  20 'Verbenas. 

Choicest  Varieties.  Strong  Plants.  None  better.  Cata¬ 
logues  Free;  ■  J.  D.  DILLON,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Rare  and  beautiful  Texan 
and  Mexican  plants, 
hardy,  requiring  '-.uo 
care,  and  well  suited  tor 
bouse  culture.  Some  bear 
flowers  of  exquisite  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  all  will  de¬ 
light  you  with  tlieir  weird  appearance.  Collections  of  native 
sorts,  $2  to  $50.  Small  specimen,  30c.  Illustiated  Catalogue 
of  these  and  other  novelties  FREE.  Can  shin  safely  the 
year  round.  TROUPE  NURSERIES,  Tn.upe,  Texas. 

FOR  lO  CEISTTS. 

The  St.  Louis  Magazine,  edited  by  Alexander  N.  De  Men!!, 
now  in  its  fifteenth  year.  Is  brilliantly  illustrated,  purely 
Western  in  make-up,  replete  with  stories,  poems,  timely 
reading  and  humor,  $I  .50  a  year.  Sample  copy  and  a  set  of 
gold  colored  picture  cards  sent  for  ten  cenfs.  Address, 
A.  . I.  GILMORE,  213  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis.  The 
AMEV'CAif  Ageioultueist  and  St.  Lotus  Magazine,  sent 
one  year  for  $1.75. 
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A  NEW  WATEE-MELON-AMEKICAN  CHAMPION 

FIFTY  DOLLARS  IN  PREMIUMS. 

■With  this  superb  new  Water-melon  we  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  the  public  a  variety  which,  we  are  confident,  possesses  qualities  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  kind  hitherto  cultivated. 

It  is  a  cross  between  Rattlc-siiake  and  Scaly-bark  Melons, 
both  renowned  for  their  e.vcellence.  In  general  character  it  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  features  of  each,  but  excels  in  ail  the  most  desirable 
qualities  of  a  first-class  Melon  for  market  as  well  as  home  use. 

To  test  its  market  value,  last  summer,  some  of  these  Melons  were 
sent  to  leading  Melon  dealers  in  the  principal  cities  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  although  at  the  time  the  markets  were  overstocked 
with  other  varieties,  these  sold  readily  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  hundred 
more  than  current  prices.  The  following  are  some  of  the  comments 
of  the  parties  who  sold  them : 

“  They  created  more  commotion  in  the  market  than  was  ever  known 
in  the  Melon  trade.” 

“  In  shipping  quality  they  surpass  all  varieties  known  in  the  market.” 
“  They  carry  splendidly ;  the  specks,  rots,  and  breaks  are  much  below 
the  average.” 

In  keeping  quality  there  is  no  other  kind  to  approach  it.” 

“  Although  the  market  was  very  dull,  these  were  engaged  several  days 
ahead,  at  advanced  prices.” 

After  hearing  these  indorsements  from  men  who  are  first  authorities 
in  the  fruit  trade,  it  will  be  evident  to  ev'ery  one  that  no  other  variety 
combines  so  many  valuable  qualities  as  the  American  Champion, 
Price,  25  cents  per  packet ;  5  packets  for  $1.00. 

FIFTY  DOIalalHS  lY  PREMIUMS, 

To  be  awarded  as  follows $25.00  to  the  grower  of  the  largest  Ameri¬ 
can  Champion  Water-melon  ;  $15.00  to  the  grower  of  the  second 


WATER  MELON-AMERICAN  CHAMPION. 


largest :  and  $10.00  to  the  grower  of  the  third  largest. 

Por  full  particulars  see  our  Illustrated  List  of  Novelties,  mailed  free  to  all. 

A  REAL  LUXURY. 

BLISS’S  AMERICAN  WONDER  PEA. 

Extra  early— requires  no  bushing— exquisite  fla'^or. 

After  a  more  extended  trial  than  any  previous  introduction  was  ever  sub¬ 
jected  to.  Bliss’s  American  Wonder  Pea  has  been  pronounced  by 
press  and  public  the  most  desirable  wrinkled  variety  in  cultivation,  while, 
in  point  of  quality,  the  best  horticultural  judges  in  the  world  maintain  that 
It  is  suspassed  by  no  other  variety. 

CAUTION.— Each  succeeding  season  the  necessity  becomes  greater  of 
cautioning  the  public  against  spurious  American  Wonder  peas.  We  have 
on  different,  occasions  secured  several  packets  from  dealers  who  claimed 
to  supply  the  genuine  Bliss’s  American  Wonder  Pea,  which,  upon  trial, 

E roved  to  be  entirely  unlike  it.  We  are  within  the  mark,  when  we  say, 
undreds  of  bushels  other  than  the  genuine  variety  have  been  sold.  As 
there  seems  to  be  no  protection  from  such  fraud,  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
procure  a  supply  from  head-quarters ;  for  unless  you  obtain  the  Genpine 
Bliss’s  American  Wonder,  you  will  never  know  why  it  is  that, 
wherever  grown,  it  has  been  pronounced  by  all  the  earliest,  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  best-flavored  variety  in  cultivation. 

Per  pkt.,  10  cents  ;  pint,  40 ;  quart,  75,  by  mall,  post-paid.  When  delivered 
at  (Our  store,  or  sent  by  express  at  purchaser’s  expense :  pint,  30  cents ; 
quart,  50 ;  peck,  $2.50 ;  bushel,  $8.00.  Prices  for  larger  quantities  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Prom  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.— “  Your  peas  are  wonderful, 
none  others  so  good.  1  do  not  mean  to  plant  another  year  any  others,  early 
or  late.  They  beat  the  Alpha  in  earllness,  and  out  of  sight  in  flavor.” 

From  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  JPres.  American  Pomological 
Society,  Bx-Pres.  V.  S.  Agricultural  Society.— "  JAy  American  Wonder 
ie  a  wonder,  equal  in  sweetness  and  richness  to  the  Cbampion  of  England, 
which  is  all  that  could  be  desired.” 

STERLING  NOVELTIES  OP  RARE  MERIT. 

New  Flower  Seeds,  New  Vegetahle  Seeds,  New  Cereals,  New  Potatoes,  Now  Seeds  for  the  Farm, 
New  Strawberries,  New  Raspberries,  New  Currants,  New  Blackberries,  New  Grapes,  New  and 
Rare  Plants  for  the  Garden  and  Conservatory,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  NOVELTIES,  containing  a  descriptive  list  of  everything 
that  has  proved  really  desirable,  Introduced  within  the  past  two  'years,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 

For  farther  description,  see  our  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  FARM  AND  GARDEN  (mailed  for 
6  cents  to  cover  postage).  Purchasers  ordering  seeds  to  value  of  85.00  in  one  order,  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN  for  one  year. 

B,  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  Street,  New  York, 


F/ConriiiSHt. 


BEAUTIFUL  i 
FLOWERS__J 


'Voor  choice  of 

SIXTY 


SISETS 


kST  Gretnhouie  Plant»t  Shrubs,  Roses,  Mulbs, 
CUmbing  Fin^^.includm^  25  kinds  of  th< 
afuU  assortment  of  both^ 
Flower  aad  Vegetable  SEEDS.  Apple^ 

Pear,  PJum,  Peae^^  Cherry,  Grt 

and  ALL  other  FlitfiT8< 


all  labeled,  ae  foltowe:  12  Fuehsiets,  $1;  12 
^Geraniums,  $1 ;  10  Phloxes,  $1 ;  12  Carnations, 
jl ;  IbSardyCatalpa,^!;  12  Chrysanth€mams,$l. 

12  ROSMX’"t$l 

The  famous  AisjTw  By. 

$rtd  Pear,  8 1  j  LeConte 
PeoTsSloOu;  Champion 
Quince,  75  Cts*;  Japanese  ' 

'Dwarf  Chestnut,  fruit  im¬ 
mensely  larfire  and  sweet, 

50Cs$  kuibeny,  hardy 

as  the  oak,  very  pr^uctw^  35c» 

“  "  y Flower  Seed, 

tl;  40  Sweet 
Chestnuts,  $1; 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 


50g  Awes.  30th  Tear. . 


sof  V 


]  Greenhenses. 

A  beautiful  Catalogue 
over  100  pages,  free. _ _ 

and  Paf^t  Pete  Prou/e  Bed  SironT  75  cents."  ‘  The  pnM  —  - 

- WORTH  $4^6  ONLY  $3.50  bW^St' 


iimi 

anteed. 


if  other  things  cheap ;  many  new  and  rare.  Safe  arri'H 
PREMIUM  given  with  every  order  amounting  to  8 1 


Safe  arriiTd  gnar-' 

.  —  -  Qj  more. 


_lver- 
Bloomiag  < 

U  TuberoM,  $1 ; 
IS  eiadiolut, 
tl;  UFm-Iw- 

sa..tl;  U 

Baiket  or 
Bedding 


NEW  VEGETABLES  A  SPECIALTY. 

My  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1884  willbe  sent  Free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last 
season  need  not  write  for  It.  All  seed  sent  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name,  so  far, 
that  should  it  prove  otherwise,  I  agree  to  refill  the  order 
gratis.  My  collection  of  vegetable  seed  Is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  to  be  found  in  any  American  catalogue,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  is  of  my  own  growing.  As  the  original  intro¬ 
ducer  of  Eclipse  Beet,  Early  Ohio  and  Burbank 
Potatoes,  Marblehead  Early  Corn,  the  Hnbbard 
Squash.  Marblehead  Cabbage,  and  a  score  of  other 
new  Vegetables,  I  Invite  the  patronage  of  the  public.  In  the 
gardens  and  on  the  farms  of  those  who  plant  my 
seed  will  be  found  my  best  advertisement. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Great  Northern  and  Southern  Nurseries. 

Catalogues  gratis,  showing  bow  and  what  to  plant,  with 
much  valuable  information.  For  Spring  of  1884,  SOO.tXX)  No. 
1  Peach  trees,  all  the  new  and  old  Standard  varieties.  100.000 
Apple  trees  largely  of  the  new  long  keeping  varieties.  Kie¬ 
fer  and  Leconte  Pear.s,  with  a  full  line  of  Nurseiy  Stock  at 
low  prices.  BANDOLPH  PETERS.'Wilmington,  Delaware. 


A 


OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST 


OF 


ROOT  CROPS 


FOB 


Descriptive  Illustrated  Nursery  Catalogue,  and  Guide 
for  the  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Planter.  Sent  to  all 
applicants.  WM.  II.  MOON.  Morrisville,  Pa. 

TJEAUTTFUL  FLOWERS  and  PALATABLE 
MJ  VEGETA  BLES  are  grown  only  from  good  reliable 
seeds.  Our  stock  is  entirely  new,  and  carefully  tested.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  PAGE  &  KELSEY,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


FARM  STOCK, 

is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


TRY  DREER’S  GARDEN 

SEEDS 

which  have  been  planted  by 
some  growers  for  45  years. 

The  quality  Is  the  first 
consideration  secured  by 
the  most  careful  selection. 
The  prices,  the  lowest  con- 
,  sistent  -with  sterling  merit 
,  Dreer’s  Garden  Calen¬ 
dar  for  1884,ofi'ering  Vege- 
tableJFlcvwer  and  Field  Seeds, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  and  everything  for 
“  IIENRY  a.  DREER, 

. . . •hxa; 


aestuut  Street, 


PIllLADELPI 


Eyen  Ttes  Pliter 

Should  have  a  Copy  of  the  New  Edition  of 

“Forest  Leaves.” 

PRICE  50  CENTS,  POST-PAID. 

It  describes  over  60  Varieties  of  Trees,  and  tells 
how  to  grow  them  from  the  seed  up.  It  contains  6  beautiful 
colored  plates,  showing  the  leaves  of  37  Varieties  in 
Antnmnal  Colors.  A  Price  List  of  Trees  and  Seeds 
for  Forest  and  Ornamental  Planting  mailed  free  to  any 
address. 

W.  W.  JOHNSON, 

Snowflake*,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich.. 

BEST  market  PFAp"" 

Oy,fftnt  Peach  Trees.  All  best  varie~ 
-.—aftsSTi.  ties  of  new  and  old  Strawberries,  Cur- 
'S  rantBj_jara£e8j^Raspbe^ie8^et&^^^ 

EARLY  CLUSTER 

SemScBSef^r^aflyrTSrSyr^gSST;- 

single  bill  yielded  13  quarts  at  one  pick¬ 
ing.  Send  for  ft-ee  Catslogne. 

- :.LINS.  .Mooi 


J.  S.  COLLI 


.  Moorestawn,  N.J.. 


WILSON  JUNIOR  PEDIGREE 

BLACKBERRY. 

The  LARGEST,  BEST,  and' 
MOST  PBODDCTivK  Early  Black¬ 
berry,  3v  inches  around,  from 
seed  of  selected  Wilson’s. 
Early. 

X1kkp‘i:k.  HYBEID 

Pear  Trees. 

100,000 

Peach  Trees. 


Strawberries, 
Ra^berrie 
Grapes, 


'&c.. 


dkc.[| 


Catalogue  with  Lt  U  L*  L> 
Colored  Plates  J?  xvJliJli. 

WM.  PARRY, 

PARRY  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  an  about  JOHNSON  GRASS 

send  to  HEADQUARTERS  for  Pamphlet.  Address, 

HERBERT  POST,  Postburgh,  Dallas  Co.,  Alabama. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOGUE  of  New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1884  win  be  ready  In  February  with  a  colored  Plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse 
and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers  :  to  others,  10  cts  ;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Boses,  Orchids,  Fruits,, 
etc„gratls,  JOHN  8AUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1884.] 


AMEEIOAI^  AGEIOULTUiilST. 
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LANTS.  Sweet  Potato, 

CABBAGE,  CELEIll,  TOMATO, 


P 

■  and  all  other  Vegetable  Plants  at  Lowcat 

H  Mai-ket  Kates.  If  you  want  extra  strong 

H  stocky  plants,  write  us,  before  piirchasiug 
anywhere.  BENSON,  MAUEE  &  CO., 
129  to  131  South  Front  St.,  PHiLADKuniA,  Pa. 

Bullis  Direct  from  Holland! 

Pricen  include  duties  and  expenses  as  far  as  New  York. 
The  undersigned  takes  orders  now  for  Fall  delivery  until 
July  15tli,  1884,  and  for  Spring  delivery  until  February  lUh, 
1885,  for  the  famous  Bulb-growers,  ANT.  ROOZEN  &  SON, 
(established  1832),  Overveen,  Haarlem,  (Holland).  The 
smallest  order,  even,  will  be  acceptable.  None  but  the  very 
best  specimens  forwarded.  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  (Jeneral  Agent  for  the  U.  S. 

J.  A.  DE  VEER,  318  Broadway,  New  York. 

600,000  Potato, 

And  Bate  Cabbage  Plants  at  $1.5  J  Per  1,000, 
and  a  Million  Cranberry  Plants.  1  J  rite  for  Cir¬ 
cular  of  Small  Fruits,  to 

I.  &;  J.  E.  EEONABU,  Iona,  N.  J. 

egetalDle  [Plants. 

iylnnidlli  ¥>¥  ntlflici  ready  June  1st,  at $2 per  1,000, 

C  IBBAGE  PLAN  1  S  fis  per  10.000,  by  express^^^  Can 

furnish  any  quantity.  Plants 
are  fine.  For  10c.  will  send  sample  by  mail.  Cold-frame  Cab¬ 
bage  readynow.  Celery  plants  ready  July  Ist.  Tomatoplants 
ready  now.  Send  for  Catalogue  to, 

G.  R.  CLARK  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  &  Florists,  Scranton,  Pa. 

JUNE  Budded  Peaches.  Plums,  Apricots,  Nectarines  and 
Almonds.  Parties  wishing  any  of  the  above  trees,  can  have 
nice  light  trees  at  very  low  rates,  budded  on  contract  of  sucti 
varieties  ds  they  want,  by  sending  in  their  orders  not  later 
than  June  20th.  These  trees  do  equally  well  in  all  sections 
south  of  us,  and  are  worth  as  much  as  large  trees  at  one- 
half  the  cost.  Send  for  terms  to  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., 
VIEEAGE  NUB.SEBIES,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
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STRAWBERRIES  ONLY  $1.00. 

- -  25  plants  each  of  Wilson,  Crescent,  Bidwell, 

Downing,  Cumberland,  and  Sharpless,  each  kind  labeled  and 
tied  separate,  book  telling  how  to  grow  all  kinds  of  Fruits, 
Flowers,  etc.,  also  how  to  destroy  all  Insects  that  trouble 
them,  sent  free  with  every  order.  Price  of  book  without 
plants  25  cents  Jby  mall,  postage  paid. 

E.  W.  WELD,  Nurseryman,  Jamestown,  N.  T. 

Immense  Stock  of 
Small  Seedlings.  Low 
Prices  for  Large  Quan¬ 
tities.  Catalogues  free. 
GEO.  PINNEY,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Door  Co.,  Wisconsin. 


EVERGREENS 


B 

Cati 


IG  BOB  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  $3  per 
M.,  JAMES  VICK.  $4.  Send  for  Illustrated 
talogue.  SAMUEL  C.  BeCOU, 

Burlington  Co.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


THE  WEEDS  MUST  GO, 


WEED  SLAYER. 

Kills  weeds  dead.  Equal 
to  live  hoes  in  garden  or 
Held.— -Boffte  Creek  Timet. 

Is  splendid  and  worth 
the  price.— iSimfro  Hus¬ 
bandman. 

Sold  100  in 
SO  days.— Af. 
_  _  _  F.  ffibbs,  Ll- 

-5355^3*^^  Tonia,  N.  Y. 

Worth  (25.00  to  me.— TTm.  Smith,  Gardener,  etc. 

Is  light,  strong,  and  durable.  Easy  to  work.  Delivered 
express  paid,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  on  receipt  of  price. 

CLUBS  OF  THREE,  $5.00. 

Address,  NOVELTY  WORKS.  Pontiac,  Mich. 


PUBPEE’S 

FARMANNUALFon 

The  largest,  BEST  and  most  complete  Citalogue 
of  the  kind  published.  It  contains  120  pages* 
hundreds  of  beautiful  illustrations*  and  3 
superb  colored  plates#  It  tells  all  about  the 
D  C  Farm,  and  Flower  SEEDS 

Dbd  B  including  important  novelties  of 

rare  merits  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs,  Plants,  Small 
Fruits,  Thoroughbred  liive  Stock  and  Fancy  Poul¬ 
try.  Send  your  address  atonce, naming  thispaper^to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

SEEDSMEN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Kissena  Nurseries. 
Trees  an(i  Plants. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co., 

LIMITED. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

THE  DINOEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVEK-BLOOMING 


a  SPECIAL 
RCE  HOUSES 


making 
60LAR 
eClVE  AWf 
re  ROSES  t  ,  , 

Pot  Plants  smtable  for  iinme- 


f  AV.inPreml- 

thanmoet  estab- 


The  only  et 
BUSINESS  Of 
for  ROSES  alone. 
urns  and  Extras,  more  R 

lishments  grow.  Strong  Pot  Bianta  smcanie  lor  umne- 
diate  bloom  deUvered  stSely.  i>oetpaid,tp  any  poBtkJfflce. 
S  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,for  81 ; 
ISiorSS:  IdforSS;  2Sfor84;  35  for  85;  75  for 
*10;  lOO  for  *13.  Our  NEW  GUIDE,® 

3V«a(MC  on  the  Bote,  70  ppMegaMy  tlluttraltd'^ 

jHE  DiNclk  Alcona? 


Bom  arswsrs, 


,  OhwUr  Oe.,  Pa. 


OUR  STRONC  &  RELIABLE 

ROSES 

ADC  TUC  DCCT  Dins.  Catalogue  with  fnUdi- 
nni.  I  nC.  DCO  I  lections  for  growing,  Free 

ROBT.SCOTT&SON 

Rose  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  FA. 


S.  L  ALLEN  &  CO. 

127  &  129 
Catharine  St., 

PhUa. 


The  NEW  TOOLS 

season,  together  with  recent  improve¬ 
ments,  place  the  “PLANET 
Jr.”  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den  Implements  be¬ 
yond  all  Com¬ 
petition.  ^  „ 

^  bone, 

describ¬ 
ing  fnlly  the 


^SEND 

NOW,  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Farming.Gar- 
dening  or  Trucking,  for  our 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  contain¬ 
ing  32  pages  and  over  40  illustra. 


PIANET  Jr.” 


Horse  Hoes,  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Seed-Drills,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Potato-Diggers,  Etc.  Etc. 


BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS. 

Flowers*  Vegetables  and  crops.  Send  for  new  Cataiogue ;  conteins  everything 
and  Farm,  zt  will  pay  you  to  get  it*  Ijargest  stock  of  pure  Farm  Seeds  in  th 

HantsandEoses  by  tfielOO.OOO.  SALZER,  La  Cfosse,  Wis. 


ProduTO  ail 
odds  the  .most 
for  Garden,  House 
leWest.  beautiful 


SIBLEY’S  tested  SEEDS, 

FOR  ALL  CLIMATES,  ■  FOR  ALL  SOILS.  ALL  PLANTS. 


FOR  ALL  SOILS, 


Vegetable,  Flower  and  hleld  Seeds  of  all  Tested  Valuable  Varieties,  Free. 

Mail  Orders  promptly  filled,  making  a  Seed  Store  at  home.  Reduced  Prices  to  Clubs. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chicago, 


NEW  GOOSEBERRY 


We  now  offer  for  the  first  time  a  very  valuable  new  variety.  Circu¬ 
lar  giving  full  3escriptii)ii  and  price,  together  with  a  handsome 
colored  plate,  free.  Address,  ELLWaNGEII  Sc  HAUHY, 

diouDt  Hope  NurserlcN.  Rochester,  K.Y. 

Mention  tliis  paper. 

131  EARLY  CLUSTER 
QTS-IneW  BLACKBERRY! 

“Theberries  were  the  best  I  ever  tasted.”— Farm.  <6  Garden 
“  Berries  received  and  sampled  ;  rni<lioct  I  ni'lTQ  Rorru 
sweet  and  good. ’’-Farm  c/ourma/.  UOIIICol  Ldlgu  UClIj 
best  Quruity,  most  productive.  I  Q  QTS.  from 
P’or  25  aflidavits  and  testimonials  of  I  vJ  Single  Hill 
at  oue  picking,  see  Catalogue,  free.  Also  nf  ail  best 
sorts  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes.  Peacli,  and 
other  Bruit  Trees,  &c.  J.  S.  COLLINS. 

Moorestown.  N.  J. 


lOFlrsbClass  1  year 


GRAPE  VINES.  te 

for  $3.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits. 

JOEL  HORNER  &  SON,  Merchantvillc,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 


All  Tested  for  Vitality,  and  In  Gardens  for  Purity  and  Value.  Send  for  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  of 
- -  - - -  -  * - ‘-"Valuable”  " - 


s 


EEDS&  PLANTS! 

Unparalleled  oilers.  Remarkable  Col¬ 
lections.  Unturpa.'ised  in  Quality.  Lowest  in 
Price.  AiJRICULTlIltAL  IiMPLE- 
MENTS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  every, 
thiugfor  the  Farm  andGarden.  Oar  Illustrated 
Catalogues  mailed  free.  It  will  pay  to  get  them. 
inUlICniU  D  CTnl/rC  SrrJ.urn.ltlf.’IIarkctSt 

JUnllOUII  «  OlURtO  rillLADELPlUA,  PA. 


i*®-  C.S.  WALES ‘SR 

in  PANSY  PLANTS! 

Ho  Beautiful  Pansies,  50c 
T  4  Ever-blooming  Roses,  60o. 
1  4  Beautiful  Caguations,  60c. 
A  La  Prance  Bose,  gratis,  if 
the  order  amounts  to  $1.60. 
Delivered  safely  at  any  U.  S. 
post  office.  Good  plants,  choice 
varieties.well  pacl:ed.  Fruit  tfc 
PlantCatalogue  mailed  on  request 

GEO.  S.^WALES,  ROCHTj^CR.  N.  Y. 


s 


TRAWBERRIES!  CURRANTS 

RASPBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES  and 

grapes,  standard  and  new  varieties.  g^Send 
for  price  list.  Address,  HORACE  L.  BROUGHTON, 
Mabblehsad,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


FAIRVIEW  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 

250,000  handsome  Peach  Trees. 
KieSer  Pear  Trees.  Millions  of  Fnilt 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  25  Acres  Big 
Berries— Old  Iron  Clad,  Manchester,  Big 
Bob,  and  ail  others.  Catalogues  free. 
Address  J.  PERKINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Twenty  varieties  of  Evergreens  and  For- 
TKEES  est  trees.  Millions  of  seedlings  at  75ct6.  to 
M.  xaajxjo  ^  joQQ_  large  Stocky  trees  cheap. 

EVERGREENS.  JiSe^  ’ffl. 

GEO.  PINNEY,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Door  Co.,  Wto. 

MARLBORO  Red  RASPBERRY. 

for  history  and  terms.  A.  J.  Cay  wood  &  Son,  Marlboro,  N.  Y . 

SOUHEGAN  RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 


200,000  first  class  Gregg 
plants  at  low  prices,  l^clul  rat 
C.  C.  Hj 


and  Souhegan  Raspberry 
I  -,ee  for  Lots  of  3,000  or  more. 

HART,  Southington,  Ct. 


SALESMANUriNTED 

a-  M.—  At.—  _  — 1—  fXnnsn 


to  canvass  for  the  sale  of  Nursery  Stock.  Our 
Nnisery  established  1846.  One  of  the  largest  In 
the  United  States.  Address  "W.  <*,  T. 
- .  Nursery,  Geneva,  N,  Y, 


1 


III. 


LANG’S  NORTHERN  GROWN,  THOR. 

■  ■  nr  OUGHLY  TESTED.  Flower  Vegeta- 

L  I  V  E  hie  and  Field.  20,000  Catalogues 
free.  Send  names  of  your  friends. 

SEEDS.  FRED.  N.  LANG,  Baraboo,  Wis, 

Tj/Ym  A  Dakota  Red,  Rural  Blush, 

Jc  V/  JL  iV  X  V/ jQlO.  Early  Mayflower,  Early  Sun¬ 
rise,  Wan’s  Orange,  and  all  new  and  choice  varieties  at  re¬ 
duced  rates.  Send  for  price  list.  W.  E.  WELD,  “Ever¬ 
green  Farm,”  Inglcslde,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Air  plants  are  a  great  curiosity,  require  no  soli, 
suspend  or  nail  them  to  the  wall,  post,  or  tree.  Indoors 
or  out.  3  bv  mall  for  (1.25.  Florida  Moss  grows  three  feet 
long,  fine  for  decorating  rooms.  Bundle  bv  mail.  50  cents. 

_ L.  D.  SNOOK,  De  Land,  Fla. 

YATANTED,  reliable,  capable  men  to  sell  Trees,  Shrubs, 
W  Plants,  Roses,  &c.  Stock  RELIABLE  and  FIRS'T- 
CLASS.  Salaries  and  expenses  paid.  Full  instructions  to  in¬ 
experienced  men.  Address,  J.  F.  LeClabe,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

000,000  Peach  trees  for  fall  of  1883,  including  some  sev- 
enty-flve  (75)  of  the  best  varieties  suitable  for  all  sections 
of  the  country.  A  full  stock  of  Apricots,  Nectarines.  Al¬ 
monds,  and  all  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees.  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  vines,  and  a  large  stock  of  Grape  vines,  and  Wilson’s 
Early  Blackberry  plants,  the  latter  grown  from  root  cut¬ 
tings.  Circulars  ready  about  Aug.  1st.  No  travelling  a^nts. 
Order  direct,  and  secure  best  stock  at  lowest  rates.  CHAS, 
BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village  Nurserb  s,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
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THE  PIONEER  GRADER 

l^All  Machines  Guaranteed 
throughnut  of| 

Best  Materi- i 
ai  and  Work-J 
inansliip, 
to  operate 
in  the  most 
tfaorouali 

manner.  Machine, 
sent  to  any  pointy 

On  Trial 


Full  particulars 

and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on 
Koad  Work 
sent  on  application, 
to  any  address,  Fre^ 


PENNOGK 


ROAD  MACHINE 

.  PENNOCK 
&  SONS  CO. 

KENNETT 
SQUARE, 

PEMiA. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION. 


188-0,. 


Lawn 


FOURTEEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  fSE. 

Weishiug  trom  31  to  51  !bs. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

Graham,  Emlen  &  Passmore, 

Patentees  and  3Ianufacturers. 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TheBUCKEYE’JUNIOR 

ft  i  MANUFACTURED  jv. 

\/  Ar^T*  r/Nr\r»  .t)  O'  ^ 


Foos^^'% 


j/[AST  I  UUOf' 
SPRINGFIELD.O.. 


«  o'' 


JmJrn 


SHOVELS, 


SCOQPSv 

Made  iii  the 
Best  Manner, 

'  by  skilled 
WOR  K  ME  If. 


SOLID 


SPADES, 

Remember 
that  our  Ooods 
are  always 
REEIABBE. 


STEEL. 


Remington  Agricultural  Co., 

^  lEION,  N,  Y. 

New  York  Office,  118  Chambers  Street. 


Anvil,  Vise,  Cutoff  Tool  for  Farm  and 
House  use.  S  sizes,  $4.50,  $5.50,  $6.50. 
Sold  by  hardware  dealers.  To  intro- 
'Juce,  one  free  to  first  person  who 
gets  up  club  of  four.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  particulars. 

CHENEY  ANVIL  &  VISE  CO.. 

Detkoit,  Mich. 

The  National  Iron  Fence  Company 

is  fencing  farms,  ranches  and  railroads  with  the  latest,  best 
and  cheapest  fence  now  in  use.  All  iron.  Any  kind  of  wire 
can  be  used.  This  fence  received  the  highest  certificate  of 
merit  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1883.  Live  and  responsible 
agents  wanted  in  every  county  in  the  United  States.  For 
circulars  send  to  office  of  NATIONAL  IRON  FENCE  COM¬ 
PANY,  22  Cortlandt  Street,  New  V'ork. 


lULLARD’S 


TEDDER! 

Does  better  and  more 
work,  draws  easier,  costs 
less  for  repairs,  is  better 
made,  lasts  longer,  does 
not  run  on  the  spread 
grass,  is  the  only  Tedder 
proving  sat¬ 
isfactory 
after  be¬ 
ing  years 
m  use. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CQ. 

FHIUOPEE  FAEES,  MASS. 


WAWT 

to  send  You  their  “FARMERS’ 
POCKET  COMPANION,”  Free. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

ARAM)  PLOW!  P  1?  T 

SULKY  PLOW?  IT  1 

KANG  PLOW? 
iORN  CULTIVATOR  I 
ILiRROW? 

WE  MAKE  THEM: 

Send  your  name, and  address  on  a, postal  card  to 

DEERE  &  COMPANY, 

Moline,  ill. 

DAilNELL’SmFlIRRnWgB 
MiiSi  ii  &  MARKER 


Tie  BEST. 


Gauge^^^^  Opens 

adjustabl^^^^Ml^gW^  better  ro^'  in' 
to  all  inequal-*^8l 
ities  of  ground.  ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pnlveri  zed  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  2}^  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  mches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business ;  is 
well  made  and  willlast  for  years.” J^.S. Collins, Jfooresiot{;n,^.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense.”  E.L.Coy,Pres.  Wash.Co.{N,Y.)  Agr. Society 

Hill  nAllf^UT'CEl  Manufact’r,  Moorestown* 

■  WiUUUun  I  fcN  Burlington  Vo.,  N.  J. 

13,000  Carpenters,  and  Farmers 

now  use  our  Xate  Make  Filers  to  file  saws,  so  they 
will  cut  faster  than  ever.  Teeth  all  of  equal  size, 
Pitch  and  Bevel.  Single  one  sent  free  on  receipt  of  $2.50, 
where  no  Dealer  keeps  them  for  sale.  A  discount  to  Dealers 
or  others  wishing  to  sell.  For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Tesit- 
monials  from  persons  who  use  them,  etc.,  address 

E.  KOTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Penna. 
Post-Office  Money  Orders  make  payable  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


WORTH 


i  to  any  farmer 

®  I  W  V.#  or  dealer. 

L  e.  COHO  &  G0.’S 

New  Catalogue  1,0(10 

Illustrations  of  latest  Improved  Labor-saving  Implements 
and  machines  for  the  farm.  By  Mail,  30  cents.  Send  for  it. 

197  WATER  STREET,  R.  Y. 

CENTENHIAL-TIFFA^SY 

BRICK  &.  TILE  MOINES 

receive  the 

HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

wherever 
ex¬ 
hibited  latest  &  BEST. 

Send  for  circulars  of  Stone  Separating  Crushers. 
Engines  and  full  Tile  Factory  outfits  to 

FREY.SHECKLER  &.  HOOVER, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


Warranted  tho  most  perfect  Poree-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  exisiteiioe.  ^eiid  for  clr.- 
cular,  A.  B.  FAKtiUHAU,  Fork,  Pn. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,“  Pa. 

“  ’  '’s  Standard  Engines  & 


Addiess.'A  .>B.  York, 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

A.  B.  FARQTJHAE,  York  Pa 

Xi^heapest  and  best  for  all  pur* 
pofles — simple,  strong  and  du¬ 
rable.  Saw,  Guist  lIiLua 
AND  JrACHiNEUv  j^enerally. 

Inquiries  promptijr  an* 
ewerod. 

Send  lor  Illustrated^  Catalogue 
Vertical  Engines,  with-or 


without  wheels, very 
convenient,  economical, 
and  complete  In 'every 
detail,  bestand  cheapest 
Vertical  ia  tl^e 

,  world. 

Plg.l.fs  En;glne 
in  use* 

Fig.  2 
ready  for 
use. 


PoMsylvitiia 
Agrieul-  ~ 
tural 
Works 

York,  Fa. 


Fig.  2. 

the  FIBQUHAB  SEPAEATOB 

(Warranto  1.) 


nomical and  perlect  iu  use. 
it  ready  for ruarket. 

Address  A,  B.  FABQUEAB,  York,  Pa. 

PAEanHAS  KEYSTOITB  COEIT  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  mc^t 
hperfect  fbree-feed  fertlizer  distributor  iu  the 
^  world.  Send 

FOR  Catalogue. 
Address 

A.  B. 

FABaUHAS. 

York, 


1884.] 
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HAY  CONVEYORS. 

CIIAS.  SAVIFT,  Manufactueeb. 

Send  for  Circular.  MILiJLiBROOK.,  N.  Y, 


R  DOUBLE  HARPOON 

hay-FORK! 

BEST  in  the  world.  Descriptive  catalogue 
free.  PENNOCK  MANUF’G  CO.,  Ken- 
nett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


DEDERICK'S  HAY 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  Euita 


P,  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 


Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  has 


^ I’hhn  sold  throughout  the 
H  li  H  U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 

B  y  H  H  greatest  success.  It  has  won 

Q  U  -TO  Hm  Its  way  amid  the  greatest 

U  ^  FORK  READY  TO  Q  |  competition  of  Forks  and 

Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubt  the  best  hay  and  grain 
unloader  made.  Every  farm- 
„  „  er  should  send  for  a  circular 

now.  E.V.  E.  GAKDNEE&  Co.,'Westtown,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


FORK  READY  TO 
^  ^  vADJUST  IN  HAY 


Does  better  work,  and  gives  better  satisfaction 
than  auy  in  use.  .Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farm¬ 
ers.  I.arKe  flarriers  for  handling  Coal,  Stone,  Iron 
and  Merchandise,  a  specialty.  For  circulars,  address 

W.I. SCOTT, Bridgewater,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GRAPPLING 

HAY 


FORK 


AND 

CONVEYORS 

For  Track,  Hope  or  Bod 
For  BARNS  or  STACEIKG. 
BE.ST  Combination. 
Used  by  Tliousaiids 
Prices  llediiced. 
.Send  for  Circular. 
FAGENT.S  WANTFO. 

SYRACUSE 
New  York. 


G.B.WEEKSi 


THE  WILLIAMS 


Grain  Ibeshers,  Horse  PowerslEnjines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society’s  latest  trial, 
over  a  large  number  competing. 

Arnple  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
±  or  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

ST.  JOHNSVtLLE,  IWOMTCOMERY  CO.,  N.  Y. 


“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow, 


The  “  ACME  ’’subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crusher  “ud  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting, 
Lifting,  Turning  process  of  double  gangs  oi  CAST  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and 
arrangement  of  wliich  give  immense  Cutting  power.  Thus  the  tliree  opcralions  of  cruS  hing  iuorps, 
leveling  offthe  ground  and  thoroiigiiiy  pulverizing  the  soil  are  performed  at  the  same  time. 
Tiie  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish,  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  invened  sod  and  liard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail ;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the 
only  Harrow  Hint  cutS  Over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

We  make  a  Variety  of  Sizes  working  from  4  to  15  Feet  Wide. 

PO  NOT  BE  PECElVEP.  Qgn’t  let  your  dealer  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 
some  inferior  tool  on  you  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  something  better, 
but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  BY  ORDERING  AN  “ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send 
the  double  gang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States  on  trial, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges. 
We  don’t  ask  for  pay  until  you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

SEND  FOE  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  THOUSANDS  OP  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  46  DIFFERENT 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


BRANCH  OFFICE:  n-  >  >  iQip  Manufactory  and  Principal  Office  i 

PA.  ANiioIl  DfbU  1  lAiJxt,  Millington,  n.  j. 

N.  B.  Pamphlet  “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


If  you  want  a  CLOP  CRUSHER  that  will 
last  you  alifetime.  without  gretting:  out  of 
order,  ami  that  will  <io  BETTER  WORK 
with  ONE-H.ALF  tlie  labor  ami  lighter 
draft  than  any  other  Implement  for  the 
purpose,  send  (or  prices  ami  description  to 

H.  P.  DEUSCHER,  Hamilton,  OhiOo 


WINTER  SS  THE  TIME 


KEMPS  MflHIlRF  SPREADER 


PULVERIZER 

COMBINED. 


Greatest 

Acrrlcultural  invention 
ot’theAge!  Savew  90  per  cent,  of  labor*  Doubles 
the  value  of  the  Manure.  Spreads  evenly  all 
kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 
time  required  by  hand.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 
KJ5MF  ^  14UKFJEE  MF’G  CO.,  Syracuse*  N.  Y. 


THE  ROSS 


TO  PUT  UP  VOUK  XltAfTiS  F02X 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

while  the  barns  arc-  full.  You  can  then  do  the  work  your¬ 
self  witliout  the  lielp  of  a  carpenter,  as  you  require  no 
Bcaflolding.  For  circulars  and  prices  of  the  best  Hay  Con¬ 
veyors,  for  either  slraight  or  curved  track,  address 

J.  A.  OBO^^S,  Fiiltonville,  N.  Y. 


T^SMMYE  g_Ni PROVE P 

EM  SIME  MIE 

TRY  IT! 

and  you  will 
use  no  other* 


ITS  liEADINU  ME  HITS  ARE 

That  it  will  not  scratch  your  ground,  'Needs  no  ad¬ 
justment,  but  will  rake  clean  on  all  surfaces.  Will 
not  scitter  at  the  ends.  'VVill  form  a  windrow  in 
heavy  or  green  grass.  Is  easily  held  down  while  at 
work.  "Will  dump  easily.  Will  ride  easily.  Will  turn 
easily.  Will  make  less  noise,  and  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sively  buiit  and  handsomest  Kake  in  the  marKet. 

BELOHER  a.  TAYLOR  AOR’L  TOOL  CO. 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


ENSILAGE  &  FOBBER  CUTTERS. 


These  Cutters  are  guaranteed  to  be  tlie  best  iuthe  world. 
Any  one  wishing  to  buy  a, cutter,  is  at  liberty  to  try  one  of 
c'Urs  in  competition  with  any  other  make  in  the  world  be¬ 
fore  buying,  nnd  if  it  does  not  prove  superior  in  everyway, 
it  may  be  returned.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or 
ii»  sale.  Please  send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular  before 
you  buy  a  Cutter.  E.  W.  ROSS  &r  CO., 

ltF*Mention  this  paper.  .  Fulton,  N.Y. 


W^ISTTED. 

A  transportable  railroad.  5,400  yards  long,  with  cars  for 
the  transport  of  sugar-cane,  wood  and  corn. 

Address  offers  nnd  catalogues  to  J.  O.,  612D,  care 
of  Rudolf  Mosse,  at  Berlin,  S.  W.  (Germany). 


Hllllnf  Attacliieiit  for  Cnltmtors, 

"  One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  Hill¬ 

ing  Attachments  ever  devised  for 
attaching  to  any  wood  beam  Culti¬ 
vator.  The  wings  are  made  of  good 
quality  crucible  steel,  and  can  be 
expanded  from  11  inches  to  24  inches 
1  '  width,  so  that  it  will  hoe  crops 
planted  2feet  to3)4feetapart.  Send 
for  price  list  and  terms  to  agents. 
Head  with  bolt,  $2.50.  Address 

S.  ADAMS  &  SON,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


Price  of 
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THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

H&s  the  Largeit  Trach  Wheels.  DOTTBLE  GEARED. 

No  Kods.Chilled  Bearings 

»and  LEVEL  TREAD 


Union  Thresher  Separator  and  yeaner 
I^emium  Farm  tirist  itlill*  Feed  Ciitters> 
etc  Ei?“Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

W.  E.  BOYER  &  BRO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 

THE  PEERLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner  —  Clover  Huller  and 
Cleaner  —  Straw-Preserving  Bye  Threshers  — 
Railway  and  Eever  Powers— The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  and 
Digger.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimnnials  and  cannot  he  ex¬ 
celled.  B.  (ilEE  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N,  J. 


HEEBNER’S  PATENT 

Level  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner's  Improved  Uittle  Giant  Thresli- 
in^  Maeliine. 

No  other  Power  is  as  powerful  and  easy  for  the  horses. 
The  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Regulator  are  the  most  valuable 
improvements  ever  made  in  horse  powers.  See  ihat  you 
get  Heebner’s.  any  other  with  level  lags  will  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  our  patents. 

The  Little  Giant  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
Thresher.  None  can  do  work  as  fast,  nor  any  better,  and 
none  are  better  made.  Union  Feed  Cutler,  Drag  and  Circu 
lar  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Uatalogue. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Eausdale,  Pa. 

The  Westinghouse 


THRESHING  MACHINES, 
Engines,  Saw-Mills  it  Horse  Powers. 

Grain  Threshers,  unequalled  in  capacity  for  sepa¬ 
rating  and  cleaning. 

Combined  Grain  and  Clover  Threshers,  fully 
equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  a  genuine 
Clover  Huller  in  addition. 

Two  Speed  Traction  and  Plain  Engines  6,  10, 
and  15  Horse  Power,  positively  tlie  most  desirable  for 
Lightness,  Economy,  Power  and  Safety.  Boiler  has  hoiizon- 
tal  tubes,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  of  vertical  hoiler.s. 

Horse  Powers,  hotli  Lever  and  Endless  Chain.  All 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

THE  WESTI^TillOlISE  «'0., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Our  liquid  paints  are  composed  exclusively  of  the  heM  and  purest  materials  combined  on  different  principles  from  any 
other  Liquid  or  Mixed  Paints.  Tliey  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  liave  been  found  to 
withstand  the  severest  tests  of  climatic  changes,  sea-air,  and  otlier  trying  exposures  wliere  the  best  wliite  lead  lias  failed, 
and  the  universal  testimony  of  those  wiio  have  used  them  is  sufficient  proof  of  our  claims  that  they  are  in  every  respect 
strictly  reliable  and  first-class  paints  of  a  higher  grade  than  have  ever  before  been  offered  to  the  public  for  structural  pur¬ 
poses,  either  in  “  paste  ”  or  liquid  form,  and  second  to  none  in  richness  and  permanency  of  color,  beauty  of  flnish,  du¬ 
rability,  uniformity,  and  all  characteristics  which  are  requisite  to  form  a  perfect  ornamental  protective  covering. 

None  but  the  pxtresl  linseed  oil  and  the  best  pigments  known  enter  into  the  composition  of  these  paints,  and  they  con¬ 
tain  no  water,  alkalies,  benzine,  or  other  deleterious  or  useless  adulterations ;  we  do  not,  therefore,  compete  in  prices 
with  the  ciieap  paints  with  which  the  market  is  flooded,  and  which  are  composed  largely  of  water  and  other  inexpensive 
ingredients. 

Our  paints  are  sold  by  U.  S.  Standard  Gallon  measstre  (2.31  cubic  inches') :  i.  e,,  owr  packages  contain  from  8  to  12  per 
cent,  more  paint  than  is  usually  sold  for  the  same  quantity,  and  they  weigh  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  more  to  the  gallon  than 
any  others  in  the  market.  One  g-velon  will  cover  from  225  to  250  square  feet,  two  coats. 

We  manufacture  forty  eight  sliades  of  “  body  ”  and  trimming  colors,  and  also  make  Standard  and  Light  Greens,  Light 
and  Dark  Blues,  Reds,  Black,  etc. ;  samples  of  which  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

We  will  send  free  by  mail  our  pamplilet 

“  STRUCTURAL  DECORATION,” 

containing  views  of  many  prominent  buildings  and  other  structures  on  which  these  paints  liave  been  used  and  the  colors 
employed,  and  which  will  assist  consumers  in  selecting  shades  and  colors  for  the  satisfactory  decoration  of  their 
buildings, 

WHAT  PRACTICAL  PAINTERS 

and  others  say  :  — 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  9,  1880. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  check  for  settlement  of  our 
account  in  full.  We  here  desire  to  express  our  entire  satis¬ 
faction  with  all  the  goods  received  from  your  house,  they 
being  in  every  particular  up  to  tlie  standard,  both  as  to 
your  claims  and  our  requiremeuts.  W.  J.  SAMPSON, 

House,  Sliip,  and  Ornamental  Painters. 

Cohocton.  N.  Y.,  May  24, 1882. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  Paint  came  to  hand,  and  my  painter  says 
it  is  the  best  he  ever  saw— spreads  very  tine ;  one  coat  com¬ 
pletely  covers  all  traces  of  the  wood,  and  equals  two  coats 
of  other  kinds. 

Please  ship  the  following  as  before  »  ♦  *. 

Yours  truly,  THOAI AS  WARNER. 

Friars  Point,  Miss.,  .June  6, 1879. 

Dear  Sir :  Three  or  four  years  ago  I  purchased  a  barrel  of 
your  Asbestos  Paint,  with  whicli  I  covered  a  store-house. 

Tlie  result  has  been  satisfactory.  I  am  now  building  a  house 
more  than  ordinarily  costly  for  this  locality,  and  would  like  I 
you  to  ship  me  one  barrel.  40  or  50  gallons,  as  per  sliipping  | 

'directions  enclosed.  Yours,  etc.,  .1.  L.  ALCORN, 

(United  States  Senator). 


Auburn,  N.  Y.,  March  1, 1878. 

Dear  Sirs :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  how  we  like 
your  Paint,  we  ore  more  than  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  We 
lire  large  users  of  paint,  and  of  all  tliat  we  have  ever  used 
are  satisfied  yours  is  far  superior;  it  is  put  on  with  less 
labor,  covers  better,  flows  more  easily,  tias  a  better  body, 
and,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  will  stand  the  weather 
better  than  any  other  paint  we  know  of.  Your  Roof  Paint 
is  unsurpassed.  We  used  one  coat  on  a  tin  roof,  and  to  day 
it  looks  as  fresli  and  the  color  is  as  bright  as  when  first  ap¬ 
plied.  Respectfully  yours,  JOSIAH  BArBEB  &  SONS, 
Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Goods  and  Carpetings. 


Andes,  N.  Y.,Nov.  23, 1882. 

Dear  Sirs :  I  have  had  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  the  “  As¬ 
bestos”  paints  fora  number  of  years  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  and  I  do  not  liesitate  to  say  that  I  deem  it  to  be  the 
best  article  for  either  inside  or  outside  work  that  is  now 
offered  to  the  public.  The  covering  quality  of  the  Ashesto.s 
Paint  is  truly  surprising.  The  tints  are  especlallv  flue. 

Truly  yours,  JOHN  G.  DEAN, 

Practical  Painter,  Graincr  and  Decorator. 

Mechanics  Falls,  Me.,  Jan.  3, 1881. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  us  bottom  prices  for  the  Asbestos 
Liquid  Paints.  »  *  ♦  M  e  can  only  say,  tlie  Asbestos  Paints 
have  given  us  and  our  customers  perfect  satisfaction.  ♦  •  » 
In  a  word,  we  like  the  Asbestos  Paints  the  best  of  any 
Liquid  Paints  we  have  ever  sold  or  used. 

Faithfully  yours,  HAWKES  &  WHITNEY. 

435  East  Houston  street.  New  York, 
April  12, 1881. 

Gentlemen:*  *  *  We  can  recommend  your  paint  to  any 
one  as  being^flrst  class,  as  the  exterior  of  tlie  Oriental  Hotel, 
Manhattan  Beach,  will  show,  it  having  stood  the  storms  of 
last  winter,  and  looking  as  well  to-day  as  the  day  we  finished 
if.  Yours  truly,  G.  C-LUGAE, 

House  and  Ornamental  Painter. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  April  5, 1880. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  check  to  balance  account.  I 
sliall  use  your  Paint  more  extensively  this  year  than  last, 
as  every  one  who  has  had  it  put  on,  likes  it  better  than  Lead 
and  Oil.  1  have  finished  painting  my  own  house  with  your 
Paint,  which  I  would  not  have  done,  did  I  not  consider  i* 
better  than  lead.  Yours  truly, 

MARCUS  P.  CRAHAN,  House  Painter. 


ROOF,  CAR,  AND  BRIDGE  PAINTS. 

These  Paints  possess  a  more  elastic  body  than  any  other,  and  are  less  liable  to  injury.  They  are  prepared  ready  for 
use.  and  have  proven  to  be  the  most  economical  paints  ever  produced  for  similar  purpose.  They  were  originally  designed 
for  preserving  tin  and  other  roofs,  but  are  now  also  used  for  Railroad  Buildings,  Bridges,  Freight  Cars,  Steamboat 
Decks  Boats,  and  all  wood  and  iron  work  exposed  to  salt  or  fresh  water,  and  are  especially  adapted  for  Out-Bulldings, 
Fences  Floors.  Gas-Holders  and  other  Iron  and  rough  wood  work.  They  are  supplied  in  seven  colors,  viz.,  Brown.  Red. 
Yellow  Gray,  Buff,  Slate,  and  Cream- White.  One  gallon  will  cover  about  400  square  feet,  one  coat. 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING. 

The  only  reliable  portable  CompoFition  Rooting  in  use.  It  is  suitable  for  steep  and  flat  roofs  in  every  climate,  and 
has  been  in  use  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  warrant  us  in  claiming  it  to  be  the  best  and  7nost  economicul  substitute 
f 07' tin. 

It  can  be  easily  applied  without  the  aid  of  skilled  labor. 

RELATING  TO  ROOFING. 


Oswego  Starch  Factory, 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28, 1878. 
H.  W.  Johns,  87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York : 

Dear  Sir:  We  liave  several  acres  of  your  Asbestos  Roof¬ 
ing  on  our  buildings  ;  the  first  roof,  put  on  fifteen  years  ago, 
is  in  good  condition,  and  we  prefer  it  to  any  otlier. 
i'ours  respectfully, .  T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON. 

Office  Bigelow  Blue  Stone  Company, 

247  Broadway,  New  York,  April  8, 1880. 
Gents :  Owing  to  the  fire  which  occurred  on  the  morning 
of  February  1st  at  the  works  of  our  blue  stone  and  planing 
mills,  situated  at  Malden  on  the  Hudson,  we  sliall  shortly 
require  more  of  your  roofing  material.  That  portion  of  the 
building  covered  with  shingles  was  entirely  consumed,  hut 
we  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  when  the  flames  reached 
the  part  covered  with  your  Asbestos  Roofing,  the  edges  fell 
over  that  part  of  the  roof  and  prevented  further  progress 
of  the  flames.  The  building  would  have  been  a  total  loss 
had  it  not  been  for  your  roofing. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  choose  of  this 


letter,  and  refer  aiw  one  to  us  as  to  tlie  merits  of  tlie 
Asbestos  Roofing.  Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  MAXWELL,  Lessee. 

Office  of  Passaic  Zinc  Co., 

113  Liberty  street,  New  York,  April  5, 1875. 

Dear  Sir :  We  have  had  your  Asbestos  Roofing  In  use  at 
our  zinc  works  for  some  four  or  five  years,  and  prefer  it 
to  either  tin,  slate,  or  any  other  kind  of  covering  for  roofs. 

Yours  respectfully,  MANNING  &  SCJUIER,  Agts. 

South  Bend  Iron  Works, 
Proprietors  of  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Dec.  12, 1881. 

Gentlemen ;  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  9th  inst.,  our 
experience  with  tne  Asbestos  Roofing  is  very  satisfactory. 
We  have  used  nothing  else  for  the  past  two  years,  and  de¬ 
sign  continuing  its  use  on  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected 
by  us  the  coming  spring.  The  economy  and  durability  of 
your  Roofing  is  beyond  question,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  it  our  endorsement.  Yours  truly, 

SOUTH  BEND  IRON  WORKS. 


ASBESTOS  BUILDING  FELT. 


For  interlining  Frame  Buildings, 
bheathing  felts. 


Is  strictly  fire,  dust,  and  wind  proof,  and  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  tlie  ordinur.v 


ASBESTOS  PLASTIC  STOVE  LINING. 


a  durable  and  economical  Lining  for  Stoves,  Grates,  Ranges,  and  Furnaces,  and  for  Repairing  Stove  and  Flue  Joints,  Fire- 
Brick,  etc.,  etc.  Easily  applied  with  a  trowel,  will  not  burn  out,  and  clinkers  will  not  atiacn  to  it. 

"VVe  also  manufacture,  ASBESTOS  ^T^EAM-PIPE  and  BOIEER  COVERINGS, ^^^FM^TOS  PISTON 
n,id  WTriK  PAflKTNCr.  ASBESTOS  MIEIjBOARO*  ASB'^STOS  SHE4THING»_, ASBESTOS 
FXR^^ROOF  PAINT,  COATINGS  AND  CEMENTS,  ASBESTOS  Cl*OTH,  THREAD,  VARN, 
TWINE,  CORD,  ETC.,  ETC. 


H.  W.  JOHNS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

170  Nortli  Fourth  street, IPliiladeiplila.  45  Franklin  street,  Chicago. 

FULL  DFHCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  BY  MAIL. 


1884.] 


^MKRLGAN  AGEIOULTUKiST. 


22T 


‘‘The  Villas’®  Blachsmith.” 


It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  a  good  old-fashion¬ 
ed  medical  humbug,  like  Old  Mother  Noble’s  or  Eddie 
Eastman's,  for  example  ;  a  marvellous  remedy,  with  a 
story  telling  of  its  almost  miraculous  discovery.  After 
a  dearth  of  new  remedies,  or  rather  of  their  literature, 
a  new  one  with  a  new  story  is,  in  its  way,  refreshing. 
The  latest  story  is  that  of  the  “Village  Blacksmith,’’ 
and  we  have  his  portrait.  Were  it  not  that  there  is 
an  anvil  and  a  hammer,  and  the  label  that  he  is  a  black¬ 
smith,  we  should  take  it  to  bo  the  portrait  of  a  prize¬ 
fighter  dressed  in  his  good  clothes.  The  blacksmith’s 
name  was  Gardner,  and  be  lived  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
he  was  a  very  good  man ;  he  had  a  daughter;  she  mar¬ 
ried  and  became  Mrs.  Cole  and  went  to  London  to  live. 
Cole  was  thrown  out  of  work,  went  to  India  and  was 
soon  killed  on  a  railroad.  About  this  time  the  bellows 
■did  not  blow  in  the  smithy,  nor  did  the  hammer  ring 
upon  the  anvil,  for  the  blacksmith  was  sick,  had  gone 
into  a  decline,  and  could  not  work.  Matters  looked 
very  gloomy  for  Mrs.  Cole,  her  husband  dead  and  her 
father  so  sick,  that  she  daily  expected  to  hear  of  his 
death.  When  matters  wore  at  their  worst,  she  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  receive  a  letter  from  her  father,  who  told  that 
he  was  getting  well  and  how  it  happened.  In  his  ill¬ 
ness  he  was,  on  warm  days,  carried  to  a  place  overlook¬ 
ing  the  sea  One  day,  while  there,  in  one  of  his  parox¬ 
ysms  of  pain,  the  blacksmith  clutched  at  a  bush,  and  not 
thinking,  chewed  the  little  stems.  That  did  for  Gard¬ 
ner;  ill  less  than  an  hour  his  pain  was  relieved,  his 
doctor  being  a  sensible  man,  told  him  to  “  continue  the 
drops.’’  A  wonderful  shrub  It  was,  for  every  time 
Gardner  took  its  juice,  he  felt  “  new  life  springing  into 
his  veins.” 

THE  USUAL  RESULT  FOLLOWED. 

The  stuft’  was  made  into  pills,  because  it  would  do 
“a  vast  amount  of  good.”  Mrs.  Cole  sold  the  pills, 
because  she  felt  it  was  her  “duty.”  The  pills  were 
•called  “Globe  Pills,”  not  because  they  were  globular  in 
form,  but  because  they  would  have  “a  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation.”  The  rest  of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  relat¬ 
ing  various  cases  in  which  the  pills  have  performed 
wonderful  cures.  If  one  doubts  it,  there  is  Mrs.  Cole’s 
portrait,  as  well  as  tliat  of  her  father.  These  pills  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country.  Of  course,  they 
will  have  their  brief  day,  and  then  join  the  hundreds  of 
.other  “certain  cures  ”  in  the  limbo  of  quackery. 


ICoyitH  nu«l 

J.  Goldsmith  &  Co.,  St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick, 
have  had  a  monopoly  of  the  "Royal”  lottery  business 
for  a  long  time,  though  they  call  it  a  “Royal  Distribu¬ 
tion”  of  Cash  Gifts.  Now  comes  another  “Royal” 
affair  with  its  headquarters  at  Merritton,  Canada.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  this  that  it  do -s  not  try  to  conceal  its 
real  character  by  calling  it  a  “  distribution,”  but  plainly 
declares  itself  to  be  a  “Lottery,”  and  a  “Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  ”  one  at  that.  It  does  not  sneak  behind  “gifts,” 
but  has  “prizes,”  and  will  hftve  a  “  drawing”  at  a  given 
■  date,  without  any  of  the  fool-cry  of  a  “  distribution.” 

PATINO  THE  BILL  POSTERS. 

This  “Royal  Canadian  Lottery”  sends  out  its  an¬ 
nouncements,  or  show  bills,  to  people  in  our  Western 
States,  requesting  them  to  post  these  “  in  a  conspicuous 
place.”  To  pay  for  this  service,  the  poster  is  to  secure 
“  one  whole  ticket  of  the  said  Lottery  ”  by  registered 
letter— provided  he  sends  “  one  twenty-five  cent  silver- 
piece.” — This  shows  remarkable  shrewdness  on  the  part 
of  the  Royal  Lottery.  This  concern  evidently  has  an 
agency  in  the  Republic,  as  its  envelopes  containing  cir¬ 
culars,  etc.,  bear  the  New  York  post-mark.  Our  Post  - 
Office  oflffcials  should  look  out  for  this. 

THE  LAWS  NEED  AMENDING. 

While  the  present  laws  have  done  mucli  to  break  up 
lotteries  by  exc.nding  their  correspondence  from  the 
mails,  these  Canada  chaps  disregard  them.  An  amend¬ 
ment  was  presented  early  in  the  present  session  of 
■Congress  which  contained  a  most  important  feature. 
It  proposed  to  exclude  from  the  mails  all  newspapers 
■containing  advertisements  of  lotteries.  Should  this 
pass,  it  will  be  the  most  telling  blow  yet  dealt  the  lottery 


managers.  The  necessity  for  thus  excluding  such  papers 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  lotteries  are  now  advertised 
almost  as  freely  as  ever.  Not  only  in  papers  with  a 
large  circulation,  but  in  small  local  sheets,  througli 
which  the  managers  reach  the  rural  population.  An 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  paper,  advertises  a  Kentucky 
lottery  with  a  tempting  display  of  prizes.  Tlie  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  paper  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  tliey 
are  inciting  their  readers  to  violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
latter  of  the  laws  of  their  own  State  and  those  of  the 
Union. 


Tree  Agents. 

“Hawkeye,”  Peru.  Iowa,  asks  us  to  give  warning  that 
a  very  “toney”  agent  is  abroad,  offering  and  taking  orders 
for,  among  other  improbable  things,  "  The  only  true 
Grape  Vine  Raspberry.”  The  warning  comes  too  late  to 
bo  of  much  use  this  season,  but  if  our  readers  have  heeded 
our  frequent  general  caution,  to  let  all  these  heretofore- 
unhoard-of  trees  and  plants  alone,  they  will  have  es¬ 
caped  this  among  other  swindles.  This  “  Grape-vine 
Raspberry,”  turns  up  anew  like  the  return  of  an  old 
friend,  after  an  absence  of  many  years.  While  we 
can  not  be  sure  what  this  particular  “  Grape-vine 
Raspberry”  really  is  without  seeing  tlie  plant,  it  is 
likely  to  be  identical  witli  that  sent  under  the  same 
name  several  years  ago-  the  Purple  Flowering  Raspberry 
(liubus  odoratus).  This  shrub  is  not  rare  in  rocky 
places  throughout  the  Northern  States,  and  with  its 
rose-purple  flowers,  two  inches  across,  is  very  orna¬ 
mental.  Its  very  flat,  dry  fruit,  is  well  nigh  worthless, 
and  is  produced  very  sparingly.  We  repeat,  that  no 
really  valuable  new  fruit  is  ever  first  introduced  by  ped¬ 
dlers,  If  one  of  these  claims  to  have  exclusive  sale  of  a 
new  tree  or  plant,  or  claims  that  this  is  introduced  for 
the  first  season,  our  readers  may  be  sure  that  it  is  just 
the  tree  or  plant  that  they  do  not  want. 


Siiia.ll  Seed.  Swindleis. 

Every  now  and  then  a  person  having  what  he  considers 
a  valuable  variety  of  vegetable  or  other  plants,  offers  to 
send  the  seeds  to  those  who  will  pay  postage  upon  them. 
Editors,  thinking  that  they  are  doing  a  good  thing,  make 
the  announcement  gratuitously.  When  these  offers  are 
made  in  good  faitli,  those  who  make  them  usually  soon 
run  short  of  seed,  and  much  dissatisfaction  results. 
But  such  ofi'ers  are  not  always  disinterested :  A.  G.  Rees, 
Nemaha  Co.,  Kans.,  writes  us  that  he  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  one  who  offered  to  send  a  packet  of  a  new  va¬ 
riety  of  com,  upon  the.  receipt  of  five  cents.  Mr.  R.  sent 
his  half  dime,  and  received  “  thii  ty-eight  kernels  of 
mixed  corn  ;”  of  these  only  seventeen  grains  came  up. 
From  these  seventeen  stalks  only  seven  badly  tilled  ears 
were  harvested,  of  an  impure  or  mixed  variety.  This  is 
a  rather  small  swindle,  but  Mr.  R.  thinks,  if  one  had 
enough  to  do,  after  paying  for  the  thirty-eight  grains, 
and  the  postage,  the  sender  would  make  a  handsome 
profit  in  this  small  seed  business. 


Coloring  l*liot:ogra.i>lis. 

Inquiries  and  some  complaints  continue  to  come  with 
reference  to  those  parties  who  offer  large  inducements 
for  ladies  to  work  for  them  at  coloring  photographs. 
The  number  of  these  concerns  is  on  tlie  increase,  and  in 
addition  to  those  named  some  months  ago,  a  “  Royal  ” 
and  a  “Reliable  Manufacturing  Co.,”  are  ofifering  in¬ 
ducements.  A  curious  thing  about  the  whole  matter  is, 
that  each  one  warns  the  public  against  all  others.  Now 
a  firm  in  Iowa,  claim  to  be  the  “original  inventors,  and 
the  only  reliable  establishment.”  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  those  of  our  lady  readers,  who  have  had  any 
experience  with  this  photograph  business. 


Cautionary  Signals. 

A  Preserving  Recipe. 

A  subscriber  in  Augusta.  Ga..  writes  us  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  is  selling  in  tliat  city  for  two  dollars.  It  is 
claimed  to  preseiwe  meats,  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  in 
a  perfectly  natural  state  for  thirty  months.  Here  is  the 
recipe;  “Fob  Five  Gallons. 

Boracic  Acid,  2  oz. 

Carbonate  of  Soda,  2  oz. 

Salicylic  Acid,  2  oz. 

White  Sugar,  2  lbs., 

mix  the  first  three  ingredients  in  a  quart  of  cold  water, 
stir  until  all  is  dissolved,  then  add  the  sngar.  Pour  this 
mixture  into  five  gallons  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  thirty 
minutes  before  using;  then  put  in  your  fruit,  or  pour 
the  liquid  over  it.”  It  is  stated  that  it  will  not  change 
the  flavor.  The  vessels  must  be  sealed.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  recipe  is  patented,  and  on  the  certificates  of 
right  to  use,  threats  of  prosecution  for  infringement  are 


made.  We  are  informed  that  the  agent  selling  the 
recipe,  took  away  from  Augusta  about  three  hundred 
dollars.  As  to  the  value  of  this  preparation  for  pre¬ 
serving  meats,  etc.,  Boracic  Acid  has  been  used  for 
many  years,  and  so  far  as  known,  without  deleterious 
eft'ects.  As  to  Salicylic  Acid,  we  cannot  speak  so  posi¬ 
tively.  It  has  been  considerably  used  in  medicine,  and 
sometimes  with  unpleasant  effects.  The  quantity  here 
is  small  compared  with  the  medicinal  dose,  still  we  can 
not  advise  its  promiscuous  use.  We  do  not  know  what 
may  ho  the  effect  of  continuously  taking  it  in  small 
quantities.  The  eft'oet  of  the  Carbonate  of  Soda,  would 
be  to  neutralize  the  two  acids,  at  least  in  part.  The 
matter  is  an  important  one  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
and  should  recieve  the  attention  of  the  health  boards. 


Amerikanisclier  Agriculturist. 

The  Amenkanucher  AgriaMurist  is  the  only  purely 
German  Agricultural  paper  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  world  for  that  matter.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
all  farmers,  gardeners,  and  housekeepers  speaking  the 
German  tongue.  It  is  all  original  and  gives  a  world  of 
matter  of  great  value  and  interest.  It  gives  the  most  im¬ 
portant  information  to  every  German  coming  to  this 
country,  and  every  emigrant  from  the  fatherland,  should 
have  it  placed  in  his  hands  the  moment  he  touches  our 
shores. 

Every  one  of  our  English  subscribers  who  has  a  Ger¬ 
man  in  his  employ,  should  see  that  he  has  the  German 
Arnerican  AgricuUwist.  The  price  is  $1.50  per  year, 
single  numbers  15c.  We  will  send  a  specimen  copy  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  two  2c.  stamps.  Will  every 
one  of  our  English  subscribers  please  see  that  every  one 
of  their  German  friends  and  acquaintances  sends  for  a 
specimen  copy  of  this  paper.  Address,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Orange  Judd  Co.,  Publishers,  751  Broadway, 
N.  Y. 


Club.s  of  Subscribers  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  can  at  anytime  ha  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  naid  by  the  original  members  ; 
or  a  smal  1  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus :  One  having  sent  5  subscribers  and  $fi,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  5  names  more  and  $4.  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00;  and  so  for  any  of  the  other  club  rates. 


vs.  4]!eEiiiiiie  Insiiraucc. — 

The  appalling  number  of  Insurance  Companies,  which 
have  been  wholly  or  in  part  wrecked  by  genteel  scoun¬ 
drels  during  the  past  few  years,  naturally  shakes  public 
confidence  in  all  kinds  of  insurance.  Many  of  the  gen¬ 
teel  wreckers  ought  now  to  be  in  State  prison;  indeed, 
we  know  several  of  them  who  would  be  there,  did  they 
not  by  corrupt  means  influence  legislation,  or  because 
the  statute  of  limitations  prevents  the  iron  hand  of  the 
law  from  being  laid  upon  them.  Still  the  fell  epidemic 
in  Insurance  Companies  has  not  been  without  its  benefi¬ 
cial  results.  While  impairing  confidence  in  Companies 
generally,  it  has  shown  just  what  Companies  could  and 
should  be  trusted.  Among  the  very  first  of  these  is  the 
Travelers’  Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  is 
both  Life  and  Accidental.  If  we  remember  rightly,  the 
American  Agriculturist  has  never  before  recommended 
but  two  Insurance  Companies  to  the  consideration  of 
its  readers.  We  now  direct  their  attention  to  the 
Travelers,  because  we  have  absolute  faith  in  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  because  its  figures  and  statistics  for  the  past 
year  show  that  it  rests  upon  6ure  foundations. 


AsilEestos  ICoofing'. — The  “N.  Y.  Tribune” 
warmly  endorses  the  Asbestos  Roofing  manufactured 
by  H.  W.  Johns  M  f’g Co.,  “as  a  light,  portable,  easily 
applied,  and  practicaliy  a  fire-proof  roofing.” — Wliat  our 
contemporary  says,  wo  fully  endorse.  In  fact,  we  have 
for  many  years  recommended  this  roofing  to  our  readers, 
because  in  our  own  experience,  we  have  found  it  supe¬ 
rior  to  anything  else  of  the  kind  manufactured,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  have  yet  to  liear  any  complaint  from  the  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  whom  we  have  urged  to 
use  it.  To  assist  purchasers  in  selecting  shades  and 
colors,  the  manufacturers  send  free,  upon  application, 
sample  sheets  showing  forty  standard  colors  and  tints. 
They  likewise  issue  a  pamphlet  on  “  Structural  Decora¬ 
tions,”  giving  hints  and  suggestions  in  painting  and 
decorating.  The  company  also  manufactures  roof,  car, 

1  and  bridge  paints,  and  have  recently  commenced  to 
make  strictly  pure  colors  in  oil.  We  presume  our  read¬ 
ers  can  procure  all  the  information  they  desire  from 
I  them  regarding  paints. 
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Some  New  Books. 

Mrs.  Elliott's  Housewife,— t'ontaining  Prac¬ 
tical  Receipts  in  Cookery.  By  Mrs.  Sarah  Elliott.  Re¬ 
vised  and  brought  down  to  date  by  the  author.  Mrs. 
Elliott  is  a  resident  of  a  Southern  State,  and  a  large 
sliare  of  the  recipes  in  the  work  are  for  the  preparation 
of  food  in  a  manner  popular  with  Southerners.  This 
makes  the  present  work  quite  unlike  any  other,  and 
no  matter  how  many  works  on  cookery  a  house¬ 
keeper  may  have,  this  will  he  a  valuable  addition. 
Esp  cial  attention  is  given  to  preparing  food  for  the 
s.,k,  the  chapter  on  this  being  very  full.  The  talks 
upon  domestic  economy  interspersed  throughout,  are 
marked  by  good  sense  and  practical  knowledge. 

Florida  and  Oanie  'Water  Birds  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  the  Lakes  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
RooseveU  has  written  up  Florida  from  the  sportsman’s 
stand  point,  and  any  one  who  is  fond  of  out-door  life, 
with  rod  and  gun,  will  follow  him  with  deep  interest  as 
he  unfolds  the  beauties  of  our  Southern  paradise  of  fine 
game.  A  yachting  excursion  to  Florida  during  the 
winter  season  is  most  graphically  described,  such  an  one 
as  will  always  rejoice  the  sportsman’s  heart,  and  heal 
the  sickly  body.  The  Second  Part  contains  chapters  on 
the  proper  season  for  game  bird  shooting;  guns  and 
gunnery  ;  bay  snipe  and  other  sea  shore  hunting;  ducks 
on  the  inland  lakes,  etc.  The  sportsman  can  here  find 
almost  anything  from  the  definition  of  a  hunting  term  to 
directions  for  bailding  a  “battery.”  Published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  751  Broadway,  M.  Y.  Price  $2.00. 

The  Game  Fisli  of  the  Nortlieru  States 
and  British  Provinces.  —  Robert  Barnwell 
Roosevelt,  author  of  several  pleasing  and  instructive 
books  of  the  river,  woods,  and  farm,  makes  friends 
with  the  Game-fish  of  the  New  World,  and  advances  our 
knowledge  of  their  strange  and  interesting  habits.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast,  and  is  sure  to 
mingle  sufficient  pleasantry  with  his  facts  to  keep  the 
reader  in  good  humor.  Next  to  a  fishing  or  hunting  ex¬ 
cursion  with  this  genial  writer,  is  the  perusal  of  his 
many  exploits,  told  in  his  inimical  charming  way. 
“  Game  Fish  ”  contains  chapters  on  instructions  in  Fish 
and  Fishing,  the  American  Trout;  Sea  Trout;  trip  to  the 
La  Val;  the  Salmon;  White  Fish;  Mascallonge;  Pickerel; 
The  Thousand  Isles  ;  Striped,  Black,  Rock,  and  other 
Bass,  etc.  The  methods  of  propagating  fish  are  treated 
at  length;  also  flies  and  knots,  and  the  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  of  insect  life.  Camp-life  makes  up  not  the  least 
pleasing  portion  of  this  book.  The  work  is  illustrated 
with  full-page  cuts  of  various  game-fish,  hooks,  flies, 
knots,  etc.,  and  a  fine  frontispiece  engraving  of  the 
author.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 
Price,  $2. 

Hoitseliold  Conveniences.— Being  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  Practical  Writers.  Two  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Illustrations.  New  York,  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  Price,  $1.60.  “  Carpets  and  furniture  may  be  of 
the  latest  styles  and  costly,  and  yet  the  rooms  fail  to  be 
home-like,”  says  the  preface  ;  and  almost  every  one  has 
had  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  remark.  There  are 
houses  that  are  no  more  suggestive  of  home,  than  the 
show-room  of  a  furniture  ware-house.  All  that  is  in  the 
house  has  been  purchased,  and  one  with  means  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  dozen  houses  exactly  iike  it.  It  is  only  when 
a  hundred  little  things,  each  due  to  the  skill  or  thought¬ 
fulness  of  a  member  of  the  family,  or  of  some  friend, 
have  accumulated,  that  the  house  has  an  iudividualit}', 
and  expresses  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  those  who  live 
in  it. 


I  The  only  nicchine  that  received  an  award  on  both 
Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cle.aner,  at  the  Centen- 
I  iiifil  Exhibition  ;  wns  awArded  the  two  last  Cold 
Medals  P'ven  by  the  New  York  State  Apricultural 
Society  on  Hfrse-powers  and  Threshers,  and  is  the 
only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  Uniteti  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
“Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Apjilied  Mechanics,”  re- 
I  cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Staridnrd 
I  machino  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address  Bi&U 
I  MINARD  IIAUnr’N  r  "  Pchoharie  Co.,  N.Y.  fed 

NORTHERN  SUGAR  CANE  MANUAL. 

By  Profs.  Wf.ukr  and  Scovell,  of  Champaign,  Ills.  Sent 
free  on  application  to 

GEO.  JL.  SQUIER,  Rnflnlo,  N.  Y. 

IT  niUfl  to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam- 
11  rfliO  pies  free.  J.  M.  MITTEN  &  CO., 

208  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SHORT-HANO  INSTITUTE,  ITHACA,  N.  Y, 

Situations  procured:  Stenographers  supplied,  with¬ 
out  charge.  Standard  Type- Writers  and  supplies.  No 
“  Caligraphs.”  Address,  W.  O.  WVCKOFE. 
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^^ankers. 


Nev^ork. 


Buy  and  Sell  all  issues  of  U.  S. 
Bonds;  execute  orders  in  Stocks 
and  Bonds  for  Cash,  and  on  a 
Margin;  Interest  allowed  on 
Deposits.  Desirable  Investment 
Securities  on  hand,  a  list  of 
which  we  furnish  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Personal  attention  given 
to  correspondence  which  we  in¬ 
vite. 

FEISTS. 

Sold  by  Stationers  or  sent  by  mail,  In  gross  boxes,  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1.00  per  gross. 

A  Complete  Series  in  Tweive  Numbers,  from 
which  every  writer  can  select 

THE  HEST  HEIM 


For  his  or  her  peculiar  style  of  penmanship. 

A  TRIAE  TRIP. 

We  will  send  a  compartment  box  containing  one  gross  of 
Lenox  Pens,— assorted,  twelve  each  of  the  twelve  numbers 
( 144  pens ) ,  by  mall,  post-paid,'for  $1 .00,  or  a  handsome  nickel- 
plated,  spring-covered  case  containing  two  of  each  number 
(24  pens),  for  tw'enty-flve  cents. 

TAINTOR  BROS.,  MERRIEE  &  CO., 

18  Ac  ’iO  Astor  Place.  New  York  City. 

WHEAT  CULTURE! 

THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 


;  and  one-half  of  the 


_ 

Fertilizer.  Lightens  the  draft.  Pre- 
vents  clogging.  Seed  will  come  up 
several  days  sooner.  50  per  cent,  more 
seed  will  come  an.  Produces  strong  plants 
and  large  yield.  Send  for  pamphlet  “Ho>o  to  liaise 
WAea(.”Seed  Drill  Regulator  Co.Lemont.Centre  Co. Fa 

IN  PRESS. 


OUR  FRIEND,  THE  DOG. 

A  complete  Guide  to  the  points  and  properties  of  all 
known  Breeds,  and  to  their  successful  management  in 
health  ajid  sickness. 

By  Gordon  Stables,  C.  M..  M.  D.,  R.  N.,  author  of 
“ The  Practical  Kennel  Guide,”  “Ladies’  Dogs,”  “Dogs 
and  the  Public.”  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated,  with  portraits  of  Champion  and  other  Dogs. 
Cloth,  crown,  8vo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

E)AVII)  AV.  Pres.  SAM’L  BlRKliyi,  Sec. 

751  Broadway,  Hew  York. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldByALL  DEALEHS  ThroughoutThcWORLD, 
G(DLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPO  SITION-1878. 


PIANO 

"IS  THE  SCSI  IE  lEE  WOULD," 

Excels  all  other  Pianoa  la  Its  various  patented  Im¬ 
provements.  The  new  designs  in  CHICEERINQ 
QBANES,  assuring  larger  results  in  power  and 
PURITY,  LENGTH  AND  SWEETNESS  OF  TONE,  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHICKEKENa  SQTIABE 
PIANOS,  In  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unrivaled.  The 
new  CHICKEKING  UPRIGHT  has  the  Justly-oelG- 
brated  patented  metallic  action,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  ollmate. 

F or  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

"WAREROOMS: 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  |  1S6  Tremont  St., 

NEW  VORK.  I  BOSTON. 


Mention  this  paper. 


AMES  PATENT 

CHILLED  CENTENNIAL 

SWIVEL  PLOWS. 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY. 

SOLE  MAKERS, 

53  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

QUIIVCY  11AL.I.,  BOSTON. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


Is  the  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a  Strongr  Net-Work  without  Barbs.  It  will  turn 
flogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  fhrms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  ceme¬ 
teries.  Covered  witn  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will  last  a  life-time.  It  is  Superior  to  Boards  or 
Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect,  we  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  TheKedgrwicb 
Gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  neatness,  strength  and  durability. 
^Ve  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  All  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Openin0  Gate,  also  Cheapest  and  Neat¬ 
est  all  Iron  Fence.  Best  %Vire  fl^treicher  amd  Post  Augr«r«  AlsoMaimraoture  Bussell’s 
excellent  Wind  Bngrines  top  pumping:  water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding  and  other 
hght  work.  For  prices  and  particnlarsask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.  MFts..  Richmond.  Indiana. 
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After  three  years  of  practical  trial  and  public  endorse¬ 
ment,  we  offer  to  Dairymen  and  to  the  Trade,  our  HAND 
BUTTER- WORKER,  operating  on  the  principle  of  direct 
and  powerful  pressure,  instead  of  rolling,  grinding,  or  slid¬ 
ing  upon  tlie  butter. 

We  claim  tliatit  is  the  only  Butter-Worker  which  -wtll  cer¬ 
tainly,  quickly  a.nd  easily,  take  out  all  the  buttermilk,  and 
which  does  not  and  cannot  injure  the  grain  of  the  butter. 
It  works  in  the  salt  as  easily  and  as  well. 


THE  GENUINE 


GET  THE  BEST 


Five  Sizes  made  for  Family  Dairies.  Eight  sizes  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  AVe  now  make  both  the  Round  and  Square  form 
of  Factory  Churns.  All  our  go  lds  are  of  perfect  stock  and 
the  best  workmansbip.  They  are  strong,  simple,  efHcient, 
convenient  and  durable.  The  continue  to  be 

THE  STANDARD  CHURNS.  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  Dealer  in  such  goods  for  a 
“Blanchabd  Butter-Wop.kes,”  or  a  germine  “Blanch¬ 
ard  Churn,’’  and  if  he  has  none  on  hand,  send  postal  for 
Prices  and  Descriptive  Circular  to 

THE  INVENTORS  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Established,  1818. 

DAIRY  GOODS. 

We  make,  from  the  best  mate¬ 
rial,  superior  articles  of  Dairy 
Goods  that  are  models  of  strength 
and  simplicity.  Rectaagnlar 
CbnrnS)  Lever  Butter  Workers, 
Factory  Churns  and  Power 
Workers.  2  gold  and  14  silver 
medals  awarded  for  superiority. 

One  Churn  at  wholesale  where, 
we  have  no  agent.  Write  for* 
prices.  All  goods  warranted. 

CORNISH, CURTIS  &.QREENE, 

Fort  Atklnaon,  Wfs. 


SPAIN’S 

CHUEITS. 

Seven  sizes. 

Made  of  "White  Cedar,  and 
bound  with  Galvanized  Iron 
Hoops.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Prices. 

Cr-EillENT  &  DUNBAR, 

Philadelphia,  Pn. 


THE 


0.K.GHURN 

Has  Improvements  over 

im  BEST! 

Easv  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 
AVill  not  wear  out;  cover  castings 
will  not  break.  Send  for  circular. 

aifc,  JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

Sole  manufacturer, 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Agents  Wanted. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient,  also 
Power  Workers,  Butter  Printers, 
Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S.  16th  Street,  PUila.,  Pa, 


THE  FERGUSON 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

always  MAKES  GOOD 

BUTTER. 
Simplest  and  Best. 


BUREAU  CREAMERY. 

•  tt^It  makes  the  most  and  bed  butter..^ 

[I^"Uses  the  least  ice.  and  saves  the  most  labor.„^ 
Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  setters  and  adopted  the 
Bureau.  Highiy  endorsed  by  leading  Dairymen. 

DON’T  BUY  ANY  CANS,  PANS  OR  CREAMER, 
or  send  yonr  milk  to  the  factory,  until  you  have  sent  for 
our  large  illustrated  circulars  and  price  lists. 

THE  FERGUSON  M’F’G.  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Averaf/e 
$44.48  per  To'iv 


Prices  Reduced.  Standard  Maintained. 

The  Massachusetts  Fertiliser  luspector’s  Valu¬ 
ations  of  the  STOCKFFIFGF  MANFltES 
for  the  past  seven  years . 

The  Average  Price  for  1884  will  be  $4.50  per  bag;,  or  $5  a  ton  less  than  last  year. 

In  buying  a  fertilizer,  its  quality  and  by  whom  manufactured  should  ho  considered  along  with  the  price  per  ton. 
A  ton  of  good  English  hay  is  considered  by  most  farmers  cheaper  at  $20  than  a  ton  of  hog’ineadow  hay  at  $10;  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  Stockbridge  Manures,  which  are  made  largely  from  chemicals,  and  are  very  concentrated, 
are  cheaper  at  the  prices  asked  than  many  fertilizers  at  half  the  price.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  the  field  and 
State  Inspectors  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  liave  been  found  the  most  reliable  and  richest  fertilizers  offered  in  the 
market.  The  fact  that  they  liavebeen  well  made  in  the  past  should  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  their  strength  and 
purity  in  the  future  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we  are  still  under  bonds  to  Prof.  Stockbridge  to  maintain  their 
standard.  Send  for  pamphlet  (mailed  free),  to  BOWKERFERTILIZERCO., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SHIPPERS  OF  JMIEK,  ATTENTION  ! 


PATENTED  MARCH  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  bong  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Glassworks  Go. 

A.  A. 

72  Murray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


Pat.  Channel  Can  Creamery, 

Used  in  Dairies  now  all  over  the  U.  S. 
Makes  more  Butter  than  any  other  process. 
Our  Testimonials  in  circulars  are  vouchers. 
We  furnish  Churns,  Butter  Workers,  etc. 
First  order  at  wholesale  where  we  have  no 
agents— Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 
WM.  E.  LINCOLN  CO.,  Warren,  Mass. 


Cooley  Creamers. 

Made  in  four  styles,  all  sizes, 
for  dairy  or  factory  use.  The 
only  creamer  ever  deemed  of 
sufficient  merit  to  be  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal. 

See  large  advertisement  in 
April  number.  Send  postal  for 
Illustraled  Circulars  containing 
testimonials. 

VT.  FARM  iMACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

CREAMERY 

Has  the  largest  cooling 
surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material, 
takes  le.ss  labor  in 
operating  it,  and 

GIVES  THE 
BEST  RESULTS 


Has  a  plaFK  the  whole 
depth  of  can  that  showB 
outside  the  condition 
Of  the  milk  without 
toiiching'the  Creamery, 
and  can  see  the  cream- 
line  the  whole  length 
I  in  drawing  off.  5t 
HRaisee  all.C  irentij 
between  milkings. 
For  circular  address 

Sff'flSSTCD  Manufact’r, 

I  hikn  I  Ell  'VRflCUSE.  N.  Y. 


Delaware  Co. 


Requires  no  lifting  or 
handling  to  skim  or  clean 
it.  It  is  the  prince  of  LA¬ 
BOR-SAVING  Cream¬ 
ers.  It  will  last  for  20 
years.  It  is  warranted  to 
do  all  we  claim.  To  one 
man  in  every  town  where 
not  already  introduced  we 
will  make  a  special  private 
offer.  Address, 

DELAWARE  CO.  CREAMER  CO., 
Mention  Am.  Agriculturist.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

XCELSIOSI^CARPET"  STRETinER 

Sells  rapidly.  Paysbig.  2.50.000  sold.  A- 
gents  Wanted.  Local  or  traveling.  Sample  free. 

R.  W.  MONTROSS,  Galien,  Mich.,  Sole  Mar.uf’r. 


Worth  Knowing. 


Farmers  will  be  glad 
to  learn,  a  Fertilizer 
composed  of  Blood, 
Bone  and  Animal  Mat¬ 
ter,  having  all  the  in- 
•-redients  requisite 
or  the  soil  and  to  in¬ 
sure  a  good  crop, can 
be  purchased  for 
Twenty-five  Dol¬ 
lars  per  ton.  Grlf- 
flng’s  Metropolitan 
Fertilizer  is  the  arti¬ 
cle.  Address,  H.  B. 
GRIFEING,  70  Cort- 
landt  St.,  New  York. 


Peruvian  Guano 

DIRECT  IMPORTATIONS. 

Having  received  all  the  Guano  Shipped  to  this  Country 
Direct  from  the  Deposits  under  new  Government 
Contract,  we  offer  to  the  trade, 

Peruvian  Guano 

of  the  best  quality,  and  in  excellent  condition.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  and  prices,  apply  to 

HURTADO  &  CO., 

16  (fc  18  Exchange  Place,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  REDUCTION! 


for  the  benefit  of 

FARMERS 

By  BAUCH  &,  SONS,  Phila.,  Sole  Mannfs  of 

PHOSPHATE 

Of  the  $2-5  Phosphal  e  there  were  sold  during  1879, 1287 
tons ;  during  1880, 3957tous ;  during  1881,  ,5  l47tons :  dur¬ 
ing  1882, 8’288tous;  during  1®3, 10,182  tons.  Cheapest 
and  Best.  Send  for  Circularand  Guaranteed  Analvsi.s,  free. 

Mimi  ^  SO^S,  FH!UOELPrM.Y^!^S. 


E 


VflPORATiHi  FRUIT 

Full  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yields,  iwofit^^^n-gs 


and  general  statistics, 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’GCO. 

Box  O,  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


FRUIT  DRIER. 

PAMPHLET  SENT  FREE. 

Deitz  Automatic  Fruit  Orier. 

DEITZ  MANUF’G  CO., 
Chamber sbiirg.  Pa. 


11  TMPROV.ED  ROOT  BEER.  Package, 
2-5  cts.  Makes  5  gallons  of  a  delicious  sparkling 
and  wliolesome  beverage.  Sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents, 
C.  E.  HIKES,  48N.  Del.  Ave.,  Fbiladelphia,  Pa. 

PEACH  CIDER. 

Peach  Cider  is  a  new  discovery.  Patented  Oct.  25, 1881. 
You  can  realize  *3  ner  bushel  net  for  your  peaches  at  home. 
SALE  PERMANENT  AS  FLOUR.  Rights  to  Man- 
ufaciure  and  Territory  for  sale.  Peach  Cider  for  sale  wlmle- 
sale  and  retail.  L.  P.  COBLENTZ.  Patentee. 

Middletown,  ^laryland. 
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THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

rSTANDARO  WINDMILL 

i:lt 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make, 

17  Sizos-l  to  ^0  H.  Powor 

Adopted  bv  U^.S.gov. 
at  forts  and  jrarrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  I  X  £■  Feed  Mill, 

■which  can  be  run  by  any  power  and  Is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  qiiality  and  size 
«>f  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  P^ice*List.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO.  BATAVIA  ILL. 


QUAKER  CITY 

Double  Reduction  Grind- 
ine  Mill.  For  Corn  and 
Cob,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 

Send  for  Circular. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  &  GO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  New  England  and  New 
York,  address 

110  John  St.,  New  York  City. 


STEVENS’ 

FRENCH  RUHR 

C^^E^D^MiLLS 

The  cheapest  and  BEST 
mills  in  the  world.  Prices 
S80  and  upwards,  sub- 
Ject  to  cash  discount. 
Send  for  circulars  to, 
A.W.  STEVENS  &  SOS 
(  ACBCKN,  N.  y. 
frT^Mention  thit  paper. 


MONARCH  AND  YOUNG  AMERICA 

Corn  and  Oob  Mills 

Only  mills  made  with 
CAST  CAST  STEEL  fiRINDERS 
Warranted  superior  to 
any  in  use,  for  all  purpos- 
res.  Will  grind  faster,  run 
geasier  and  wear  longer. 

1  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
■  Also  Hay  Presses.  Com 
Shellers,  Feed  Cutters, 

,  ^  Horse  Powers,  etc. 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Manfactured  bv. 
WHITMAN  AGRICULTUBAL  CO..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

UNIVERSAL 

=  Pulverizes  everything— bard,  soft,  sticky,  and 
5*  gummy.  Grain,  Drug,^,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano,  S 
S  Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c..  &c.  A  wonderful  ma- 
.g  chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &c.,  &c.  2 
^  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm-  W 
Q3  ers’  and  Manufacturers’  use— at  lowest  prices.  ^ 
Send  for  Circular.  Address,  “ 

b—  34  Cortlaudt  Street,  New  York. 


PORTABLE  Mfl  I  0 
CORN  &  FEED  wSILLd 

Corn  &  Cob  Mills,  18  sizes,  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  power.  Warranted  to 
do  as  good  work  as  Buhr  stone,  and  to 
give  satisfaction.  We  guarantee  them 
to  do  all  we  claim  for  them.  Will  give  a 
trial  of  tea  dat/s,  and  if  not  as  repre- 
sented.can  be  retttrned  at  our  expense. 
American  Grinding  Mill  Co., 
".ill  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


GRINDYOUR  OWN  BONE, 


Meal,  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 

in  the  85  HAND  MIEE  tF.  Wilson’s 
Patent).  100  ' 

_ _ .  Also  Power _  _  . 

Circulars  aud  Testimonials  sent  on  application. 

WIESON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


100  per  cent,  more  made  in 
keepjng  poultry.  Als^  Power  Mills  and  Farm  .Feed 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Especially  adapted  lor  Dairies, 
Creameries’,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  vears  without  any 
repairs.  Some  3,t)00  in  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
^  any  one  of  ordinarv  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  BO  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

.3  Horse-Power _ 8240.00 

4K  “  “  ....  ‘A80.00 

OK  “  “  ....  355.00 

8K  ‘  “  ...  440.00 

_ _  Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE. 

The  principles  of  a  Turbine  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  Wind  Moter.  We  de¬ 
sire  to  call  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  a  private 
letter,  illustrating  the  superiority 
of  the  Hercules. 

“  My  ten-foot  Hercules  drives  a 
12-incti  Burr  mill,  elevates  all  my 
grain,  besides  pumping  all  water 
for  my  stock.  I  was  grinding  corn 
to-day,  the  grinder  making  about 
l.OOOrevolutions  per  minute.when 
a  man  came  in,  and  after  looking 
at  the  meal,  asked  if  it  was  bolted 
it  was  ground  so  fine.  It  operates 
in  a  very  light  breeze.  AH  who 
have  seen  it,  pronounce  it  the  fin¬ 
est  thing  they  ever  saw.  It  is 
placed  inside  the  cupola  of  my 
barn.  Tours  veiw  truly, 

James  Hostlandek, 

N.  Eidgevllle,  Lorain  Co..  Ohio. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  to 
all  who  enclose  stamp.  Address, 

HERCUEES  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
Mention  this  paper,  Worcester, Mass. 

Old  Reliable  Stover  Improved. 

W e  are  the  Sole  O  wners  and  Manufacturers 
of  the  Stover  Pumping  Windmills 

for  pumping  water  for  Railroads,'  _ 

Villages,  Suburban  bouses.  Lawns, gwffipBjfiETO 
Dairies,  Brick  Yards,  Draining,  lr-«>l!aElaysi=ail 
rlgating,  etc.,  as  well  as  Geared 
Windmills  of  all  sizes,  for  running 
Grinders,  Shellers,  Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed 
Grinders  operated  by  Pumping  Windmills. 

Horn  and  Cob  Double-faced  Grinders  with 
Sweep,  Corn  Shellers.  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators,  and  Implements  generailv.  • 

FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO., 

FREEPORT,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  tlie  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  wind  Mill  made.  Full 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 

mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  &Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  lad. 


Star  Cane  Mill 

GRINDS  twice  as  fast.  Double  the 
capacity.  CHEAPEST  mill  made. 
Warranted  in  evetw  respect.  We 
manufacture  ten  different  styles  of 
Cane  Mills  and  a  full  stock  of  Sugar 
Makers’  Supplies,  and 

STUBBS’ 

EYAPORATOE. 

Has  greater  capacity.  Saves  half  the 

_ _  labor.  A  boy  can  operate  it.  Saves 

fuel.  Syriip  made  on  it  brings  a  higher  price  in  market. 
Don’t  fail  to  investigate  its  merits  before  ordering.  Send 
for  circular  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 

Eighth  anp  Howard  Sts.,  ST.  LOUIS,  >10.,  U.  S.  A. 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

*J*lea$e  Mention  this  Paper.)  Chambersburs* 


SAWMILLS. 

For  Steam  or  Water  Power.  Also 

ENGINES. 


EIGHT, 

MEHHJITI, 

HEAVY. 


POHTABEE, 
TRACTION, 
DETACHED. 

From  6  to  30  Horse  Power. 

Built  by  &  €0  , 

MASSILLON,  OHIO. 

Catalogue  and  Price  Eist  Sent  Free. 

PORTER  MANUFG  CO. 

The  New 
Economizer, 
the  only  Agri¬ 
cultural  En¬ 
gine  with  Re¬ 
turn  Flue 
Boiler  in  use. 

Send  for  cir¬ 
cular  to 
Pouter  Mfg. 

Co.,  Limited, 

Syracnse.N.T. 

G.  G.  FODNG,  Gen.  Agt..  42  Cortland  St.,  New  Tonr. 


Wonderfully  simple  and  perfect  in  its  threshing 
and  separating  qualities.  Saves  AEE  the  Grain  and 
cleans  it  ready  for  Market.  Runs  easily,  con¬ 
structed  durably,  finished  beautifully,  least  expen¬ 
sive,  and  most  economical  and  SATISFACTORY 
MACHINE  NOW  Q  £  3  ^  MADE.  It  will 


handle  wet  grain 


as  well  as  dry. 


Ithas  ttbTMDErQUCD  tn 

threshing  *  Fa  K  O  ■■  E  IT  flax  and 
timothy;  cleans  ||\|  I  ICE  both  as  well  as> 
wheat;  requires  wwCi  no  change  ex¬ 

cept  the  sieve.  Has  more  square  feet  of  separatin  g 
and  cleaning  surface  ttan  any  other  machine ;  can 
not  be  overloaded.  It  is  both  over  and  under  blast. 
Our  CEOVER  HUEEING  AT,TACHMENT 
(new  and  very  desirable.)  SEPARATORS  of  the 
various  sizes  fitted  for  Steam  or  Horse-Power. 

The  PITTS  and  WOODBURY  Horse- 
Powers,  as  made  by  us,  are  unexcelled. 

TILLWATERNOilO 

ENGINE 

Cylinder  7x12 
For  WOOD  or 
COAL 

U) 
> 
< 
m 
to 


We  also  make  the  STIEEWATER  No.  1 2  and 
MINNESOTA  GIANT  FARM  ENGINES, 

each  having  return  flues,  and  fitted  for  burning 
straw,  wood  or  coal.  These  Engines  are  made  aud 
finished  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  are  built  as 
Tractions  when  so  ordered.  We  also  manufacture 

PORTABLE  SAW  MILLS 

For  Price-List  and  Circulars,  address 

N.W.MFG&CARGO. 

Successors  to  SEYMOUR.  SABIN  &  CO. 
Manufacturers,  Stillwater,  Minn. 

NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS. 

For  stacking  out  in 
fields  or  mowing 
away  in  barns. 

Save  labor  and  mon¬ 
ey  ;  simple,  durable, 
cost  but  little.  No 
trouble  to  get  over 
high  beams  or  to  tlic 
end  of  deep  hays. 
Thousands  now  in 
use.  Wood  Pulleys, 
Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

Send  for  circular 
and  designs  for  track¬ 
ing  barns  to 


Anti-friction  Hag 
Carrier. 


Grapple  Fork. 


U,  S,  Wind  Engine  &  Pmnp  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co,,  ILL. 

“THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

ENGINES.  THRFQHFRQSAW-MIllS, 

HorsePoWerS  ®  rHltwIitnO  r, Inver Unllor, 


'  Clover  Hollers 


(Salted  to  all  sections. )  Write  for  FiiEE  lUus.  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Aultman  & 'lay  lor  Co.,  Mansfield.  (Ibio. 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE. 


Especially  adapted  for  purposes  requir¬ 
ing  light  power.  Wrought  iron  boilers- 
tested,  inspected  and  insured  paya¬ 
ble  to  the  purchaser.  Guaranteed  as 
represented.  Ready  to  run  as  soon  as 
, received. 

8  Horse  Power,  $250.00. 

5  “  “  300.00. 

7  “  “  375.00. 

10  “  ‘  500.00. 

Write  to 

Paige  Mf’g  Co., 

340  and  343  State  Street,  PAINESVIEEE,  O. 

Spray  ¥oiir  Fruit  Trees 

WITH 

Field’s  Orchard  Force  Pump 

THE  FARMERS’  FRIEND. 

Positively  the  Cheapest  and  the  Best. 
All  Sizes  and  Kinds  of  Iron  Pumps. 
You  can  save  money  by  purchasing 
your  pumps  from  us.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue. 

FIEED  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Eockport,  N.  Y. 
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iisiGood  Books  for  May. 

EITHER  OF  THESE  BOOKS  SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


FARM  and  G-ARDEN. 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms. 

A  Treatise  on  Raising  Broom-Corn  and  Making 
Brooms  on  a  Small  or  Large  Scale.  Illustrated. 

Paper,  .50;  Cloth,  .T5 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm. 

Treating  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  conciseness, 
and  in  the  most  popular  manner  possible,  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,  and  providing  a 
welcome  manual  for  those,  who,  while  not  having 
time  to  systematically  study  Chemistry,  will  gladly 
have  such  an  idea  as  thi  gives  them  of  its  relation  to 
operations  on  the  farm.  By  R.  Wabinqton,  F.  C.  S. 
Cloth,  12mo.  1.00 

Colorado  as  an  Agricultural  State. 

Its  Farms,  Fields,  and  Agricultural  Lands.  Of  great 
interest  to  all  who  would  know  the  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  of  this  State,  the  growth  of  which  has  been 
hitherto  unparalleled.  By  William  E.  Pabor,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  of  the  “Colorado  Farmer.”  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  1.50 

Elements  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  one  of  the  works  which  no  Farmer’s  son, 
whether  his  books  be  few  or  many,  sliould  fail  to 
own  and  read.  It  will  make  him  a  better  and  more 
successful  farmer.  By  Guo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.  Cloth.  1.00 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old. 

A  work  intended  to  interest  Farmers’  Boys  in  Farm- 
Gardening,  which  means  a  better  and  more  profitable 
form  of  Agriculture.  The  teachings  are  given  in  the 
familiar  manner  so  well  known  in  the  author’s 
“  W alks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.  ’  ’  By  Joseph  Harris. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.25 

Harris  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 

Enlarged  and  Improved.  With  additions  from  the 
author’s  manuscripts  and  original  notes.  By  the 
late  Thaddbus  William  Harris,  M.D.  Illustrated 
by  Engravings  drawn  from  Nature,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Professor  Agassiz.  Edited  by  Hon.  Charles 
L.  Flint.  This  work  is  fully  illustrated  with  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  fine  wood-cuts,  and  eight 
beautiful  steel  plates,  full-page  size,  containing  ninety- 
five  figures.  Published  in  two  beautiful  editions;  one 
plain,  with  steel  engravings,  extra  cloth;  the  other  in 
extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  red  edges,  engravings  col¬ 
ored  with  great  accuracy.  Octavo,  640  pages.  Cloth, 
8vo.  Plain,  4.00  ;  Colored  Plates,  6.50 

Harris’  Talks  on  Manures. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  by  the  Author.  A  series  of  fa¬ 
miliar  and  practical  Talks  between  the  Author  and  the 
Deacon,  the  Doctor,  and  other  Neighbors,  on  the  whole 
subject  of  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  Including  a  chap¬ 
ter  specially  written  for  it  by  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes, 
of  Eothamsted,  England.  By  Joseph  Harris,  M.  S., 
author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,”  “  Harris 
on  the  Pig,”  etc.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.75 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  now  well  known  and  standard  work  on  Market  and 
Family  Gardening.  The  author’s  own  successful  e.x- 
perience  of  nearly  30  years,  enables  him  to  give  most 
valuable  information.  By  Peter  Henderson.  Fine¬ 
ly  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure. 

This  work  is  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes 
in  Country,  City,  and  Village,  who  keep  a  garden  for 
their  own  enjoyment  rather  than  for  the  sale  of  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur  in  in¬ 
door  and  out-door  gardening.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
guides  to  Window  Gardening  we  know  of.  By  Peter 
Henderson.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Propagation  and  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Florists’  Plants.  In  this  work,  which  has 
everywhere  become  so  deservedly  popular,  not  only  is 
the  whole  “art  and  mystery”  of  propagation  ex¬ 
plained,  but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  By 
Peter  Henderson.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
12mo.  1.50 


!  Hew  American  Farm  Book. 

Originally  by  R.  L.  Allen.  New,  revised,  and  enlarged 
edition,  by  L.  F.  Allen.  There  is  no  other  work,  of 
i  equal  value  to  this,  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats, 
i  The  old  work  stood  in  the  front  rank,  and  the  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  more  than  maintains  its  advanced 
place.  Cloth.  2.50 

i  Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden. 

The  author  gives,  in  a  plain,  practical  stylo,  instruc¬ 
tions  on  three  distinct,  although  closely  connected, 
branches  of  gardening — the  kitchen  garden,  market 
garden,  and  field  culture,  from  successful  practical  ex¬ 
perience  for  a  term  of  years.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
12mo.  1.50 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests. 

An  Illustrated  Account  of  the  Colorado  Potato-beetle 
and  the  other  Insect  Poes  of  the  Potato  in  North 
America.  With  Suggestions  for  their  Repression  and 
Methods  for  their  Destruction.  By  Charles  V.  Riley, 
M.  A.,Ph.  D.  Illustrated.  12mo.  Paper,  .50;  Cloth,  .75 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden. 

The  reader  is  told  how,  after  four  years’  experience, 
the  author  managed  to  secure  a  profit  of  $1000,  while  at 
the  same  time  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  work. 
By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe.  Cloth,  12mo.  ■  1.50 

Silos  and  Ensilage. 

The  Preservation  of  Fodder  Corn,  and  other  Green 
Fodder  Crops.  Bringing  together  the  most  recent  in¬ 
formation,  from  various  sources.  Edited  by  Dr. 

I  George  Thurber.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  .50 

I  Sweet  Potato  Culture. 

I  The  Sweet  Potato  is  no  longer  a  rare  thing  in  any  but 
the  northern-most  localities,  being  successfully  cul¬ 
tivated  in  many  places  further  north  than  Virginia. 
This  little  book  supplies  the  want,  not  before  met,  of  a 
guide  to  its  culture.  By  Jas.  Fitz,  Author  of  “  South¬ 
ern  Apple  and  Peach  Cultnrist.”  Paper  cover.  .40 

Treat’s  Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm  and 
Garden. 

One  of  the  most  important  needs  of  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  is  a  knowledge  of  insect  pests  to  vegetation.  In 
this  work,  which  is  made  more  valuable  by  its  abund¬ 
ant  illustrations,  Mrs.  Treat  gives  the  results  of  her 
own  observations,  and  also  most  valuable  selections 
from  other  sources.  By  Mary  Treat.  Cloth.  2.00 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South. 

A  work  giving  the  experience  of  a  successful  grower 
of  vegetables  or  “  garden  truck  ”  for  Northern  markets. 
Essential  to  aiiy  one  who  contemplates  entering  this 
promising  field  of  Agriculture.  By  A.  Oemler,  of 
Georgia.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South. 

An  admirable  work  on  Gardening,  which  will  bo  found 
especially  valuable  to  those  living  in  the  Southern 
States,  as  it  gives  the  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
adapted  to  the  South,  and  the  necessary  modes  of  cul¬ 
ture.  By  the  late  William  N.  White,  of  Athens,  Ga., 
with  additions  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Buren  and  Dr.  James 
Camak.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  2.00 

FRUITS  and  FLOWERS. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. 

This  book,  in  its  earliest  editions,  has  always  been 
regarded  as  standard  authority.  The  author  has  had 
more  than  thirty  years’practical  experience  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  this  country.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  By  P. 
Barry.  Cloth.  2.50 

Chorlton’s  Grape  Grower’s  Guide. 

Intended  especially  for  the  American  climate;  being 
a  practical  Treatise,  with  Engravings,  on  the  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Grape-vine  in  each  Department  of 

Hot-House,  Cold  Grapery,  etc.;  with  Plans  for  the 
Construction  and  Heating.  By  Wm.  Chorlton. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  .75 


Elliott’s  Hand-Book  for  Fruit  Growers. 

For  those  who  grow  fruit  for  their  own  use,  with  an 
Addenda,  treating  on  flowering  shrubs,  roses,  etc.  By 
P.  R.  Elliott.  With  60  Illustrations. 

Paper,  .60  ;  Cloth,  1.00 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  works  on  the  Culture 
of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for  all  de¬ 
partments  of  Propagation,  Culture,  etc.,  with  105  ex¬ 
cellent  Engravings,  illustrating  Planting,  Training, 
Grafting,  etc.  By  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Practical  Hor¬ 
ticulturist.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist. 

Rewritten,  enlarged,  and  brought  fully  up  to  the 
present  time.  This  is  the  first  work  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  Small  Fruits,  and  it  continues  to  be  the 
recognized  authority.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  private  cultivator  and 
the  market  grower.  This  book  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  Propagating  Small  Fruits,  their  Culture, 
Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller.  1.50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist. 

A  practical  little  work,  meeting  with  universal  favor. 
It  gives  a  full  list  of  varieties.  Paper  cover,  12mo.  .20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture. 

This  is  the  only  practical  Guide  to  Peach  Culture  on 
the  Delaware  Peninsula,  and  is  the  best  work  upon 
the  subject  of  Peach  Growing  for  those  who  would  be 
successful  in  that  culture  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  a  large  portion  of 
it  rewritten  by  Hon.  J.  Alexander  Fulton,  the 
author,  bringing  it  down  to  date.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 

Husmann’s  American  Grape-Growing  and 
Wine-Making. 

New,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition.  By  Professor 
George  Husmann.  With  Contributions  from  well- 
known  Grape-Growers,  giving  a  wide  range  of  ex¬ 
perience.  The  best  work  on  the  subject.  Cloth, 
12mo.  1.50 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine. 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  the  structure  of  the 
Vine,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  cultivation  generally.  By  Prof.  Frederick 
Mohr.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo,  1.00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lake  view. 

This  book  tells  just  what  the  beginner  in  grape  cul¬ 
ture  wishes  to  know,  with  the  charm  that  always  at¬ 
tends  the  relation  of  personal  experience.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  12mo.  1.25 

Parsons  on  the  Rose. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  New,  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition.  Brought  down  to  date.  Elegantly 
Printed,  and  Beautifully  Illustrated.  ,  Cloth,  12mo. 
Price,  post-paid,  1.50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit. 

Teaching  how  to  raise  Pears  intelligently,  and  with 
the  beet  results,  how  to  find  out  the  character  of  the 
soil,  the  best  mode  of  preparing  it,  the  best  varieties 
to  select  under  existing  conditions,  the  best  mode  of 
planting,  pruning,  fertilizing,  grafting,  etc.  Illustra¬ 
ted.  By  P.  T.  Quinn,  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth, 
12mo.  1.00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture. 

Contents: — Natural  History.— History  of  Cultivation.— 
Choice  of  Locations.— Preparing  the  Ground.— Planting 
the  Vines.— Management  of  Meadows.— Flooding. — 
Enemies  and  Difficulties  Overcome.— Picking.— Keep¬ 
ing.— Profit  and  Loss. — Letters  from  Practical  Grow¬ 
ers.— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cranberry.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  best  and  most  practical  works  upon  Cran¬ 
berry  Culture  that  have  over  been  issued.  By  Joseph 
J.  White,  A  Practical  Grower.  Illusttated,  Cloth, 
12mo.  1.25 
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Ileeeii»t  of  tlie  Price. 


The  Game  Fish  of  the  Ifortherii  States 
and  British  Provinces. 

With  an  account  of  the  Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  fisheries 
of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  together  with  simple 
directions  for  tying  artificial  flies,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Kobert  Barnwell  Roosevelt.  2.00 

Superior  Fishing; 

or,  the  Striped  Bass,  Trout,  Black  Bass,  and  Blue  Fish 
of  the  Northern  States.  Embracing  full  directions 
for  Dressing  Artificial  Flies  with  the  Feathers  of 
American  Birds;  an  account  of  a  Sporting  Trip  to 
Lake  Superior,  etc.  By  Robert  Barnwell  Roose¬ 
velt.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  2.00 

Florida,  and  the  Game  Water  Birds 

Of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Lakes  of  the  United 
States.  With  a  full  account  of  the  sporting  along  our 
seashores  and  inland  waters,  and  remarks  on  breech¬ 
loaders  and  hammerless  guns.  By  Robert  Barnwell 
Roosevelt.  Illustrated,  and  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  Cloth,  12mo.  2.00 

Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide. 

Third  Revised  Edition  by  the  author.  Finely  illus¬ 
trated  with  engravings  of  game  birds  and  animals,  and 
giving  four  large  maps  of  game  regions.  With  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  interested  in  sport¬ 
ing  matters.  1,000  pages.  Cloth,  12mo.  3.00 

Roosevelt  and  Green’s  Fish  Hatching 
and  Fish  Catching. 

The  authors’  names  are  siifflcient  to  indicate  the  char¬ 
acter,  scope,  and  value  of  this  new  work.  By  R.  B. 
Roosevelt  and  Seth  Green.  Cloth,  12mo  l.tiO 

The  Scientific  Angler. 

A  general  and  instructive  work  on  Artistic  Angling. 
By  the  late  David  Foster.  Compiled  by  his  Sons. 
With  an  Introductory  Chapter  and  Copious  Foot 
Note.s,  by  William  C.  Harris,  Editor  of  the  “  Ameri¬ 
can  Angler.”  Cloth,  12mo.  ^..^O 

The  Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and 
other  Countries. 

(New,  Enlarged,  and  Revised  Edition.)  Their  Breed¬ 
ing,  Training,  and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Comprising  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  two  Standard 
Works  on  the  Dog,  by  ■' Stonehenge,”  thereby  fur¬ 
nishing  what  once  cost  $11.25  for  $2.00.  Over  One 
Hundred  Beautiful  Engravings.  Chapters  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Writers.  Most  Complete  Dog  Book  ever  Publish¬ 
ed.  Gives  Complete  Official  Lists  of  Premiums 
Awarded  at  Bench  Shows,  down  to  18S3.  Cloth, 
12mo.  2.00 

Hints  on  Dog  Breaking. 

A  clear,  concise,  and  practical  hand-book.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Floyd.  With  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo.  .50 

Practical  Hints  on  Rifie  Practice  with 
Military  Arms. 

By  C.  E.  Prescott.  Pocket  Edition.  .50 

The  Sailing  Boat. 

Practical  Instructions  for  its  management;  together 
with  “Nautical  Vocahulary,”  “Weather  Indications” 
and  “Rules  for  Sailing  Boat  Matches.”  By  C.  E. 
Prescott.  Pocket  Edition.  Flexible  Cloth.  12mo.  .50 

How  to  Hunt  and  Trap. 

Enlarged  and  re-written.  One  of  the  most  complete 
and  popular  works  of  its  kind.  By  Joseph  H.  Batty. 
With  nearly  100  Illustrations.  Cloth.  1.50 

American  Game  Bird  Shooting. 

By  John  Mortimer  Murphy,  author  of  “Shooting 
Adventures  in  the  I’ar  West,”  etc.,  etc.  Profusely  Il¬ 
lustrated,  and  describing  the  haunts  and  habits  of 
Game  Birds  generally.  12mo.,  tinted  paper.  2.00 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports  of  the 
United  States  and  British  Provinces 
of  Horth  America. 

Two  volumes.  Cloth.  Crown  octavo.  Per  volume,  2.00 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual  for 
Young  Sportsmen. 

Cloth.  Crown  octavo.  2.00 
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THE  GREAT  EVENTS  OF  HISTORY  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

Famous  and  Decisive 
History  from  the  Battle-Field. 

By  Captain  Charles  King,  U.S.A. 

Shows  how  Nations  have  been  ' 
made  or  destroyed  in  a  day.- -How 
Fame  or  Disaster  has  turned  on  a 
Contest.— A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and® 

Young.— Saves  Time,  Aids  the  Memory— gives  pleasure  and 
instruction.  —  Maps  and  Fine  Illustrations.  Agents 
Wanted  Everywhere.  Write  at  once  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  terms.  Address, 

J.  C.  McCurdy  CO.>  Philadelphia. 


FIFTH 

OLD 

BOOK. 


CATAEOGUE  of  RARE,  CURIOUS, 
and  out-of-the-way  Books  ot  every 
sort  $  fine  old  English  editions  of  the  Wurks 
of  standard  Authors  ;  Illustrated  Works,  in¬ 
cluding  many  of  the  famous  European  gal¬ 
leries,  &c.,  &c.  Many  finely  bouna,  and  all 
offered  at  lower  prices  than  ever  quoted  be¬ 
fore.  Just  ready,  and  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address.  Send  Postal. 

ESTES  &  EAURIAT, 

301-305  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


-BOOK  of  TREE-PLANTING 

WHAT  ^t6  PLANT,  HOW  TO  PLANT,  By  N.  Hi 
Egleston,  Chief  of  Forestry  Division,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington.  A  complete  guide  to  the  tree- 
planter,  whether  of  single  trees  or  of  forests;  16mo., 
cloth.  Price  75  cents.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1, 3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


LORIDA 


The  State  that  is  on  a  BOOM. 
For  reliable  information 
about  this  “LAND  OF 
I  FLOWERS,”  Subscribe  to  the 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  TIMES. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

§1  A.  YEAK,, 

With  a  Colored  Map  of  Florida  free. 

Specimen  copies  free. 

PER  VOLUME  will  be  paid  for  The  Dial,  1842.;  Terp- 
sicore,  1843  ;  Peter  Parley’s  Universal  History,  1837 ; 
Fanshawe.  1828 ;  any  of  the  five  lectures  of  R.W,  Em¬ 
erson,  1838  to  '41;  My  First  Client,  1840;  Tamerlane, 
1827;  A1  Aaraaf.  lsJ9;  The  Raven,  1845:  Moll  Pitcher, 
1832;  Mog  Megone,  1836,  and  liberal  prices  for  otlftr  first 
editions  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  and  Wliiltier.  For 
list,  address  C.  B.  FOOTE,  P.  O.  Box  3766,  New  York, 

NEW  BUSINESS  MAN’S  ASSISTi^S^l 

And  ready  reckoner,  for  the  Merchant,  Me¬ 
chanic,  and  Fanner.  Full  of  legal  forms  and 
instructions.  50c.  paper,  Sl.OO  leather.  Mailed, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers, 
CUPPEES,  UPHAM  &  CO.,  Boston,  Masc. 

I  you  want  a  $30.  56  Shot  Repeating 
Rifle  for  Slii,  a  s:t«  Breech  Loading 
Shot  Gun  for  $1G,  a  SJ3  L'oneert 
Organette  for  $7,  a  S“5  Magic  J.an- 
tern  for  $13.00.  ftif  AID  van  get  any  of  those 
articles  free,  if  you  W  I  ■  B  H  get  up  a  club  for  tho 
New  American  Diction  [J  gElHary  Sona$1.00for 
a  sample  copy  and  try  B  W  W  U.  If  you  have  aLan- 
tern  YOU  can  start  a  business  that  may  r 
pay  yon  from  $10  to  $f>0  every  night 
Send  at  once  for  our  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Watches,  Self-cock'.ng  Revol¬ 
vers,  Spy  Glasses,  Telescopes, Telegraph  Instruments.  Or¬ 
gan  Aocordeons,  Violins,  &e.  It  may  start  yon  on  the  road 

to  rapid  I  WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
wealth.  I  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

I  have  a  new  and  rich  work  of  rare  attraction  and 
value.  Ovei'  2.000  illustrations,  nearly  1,200  pages  in  a 
volume  never  before  equalled  for  the  FARMER, 
fSTOCR-RAlSEIi,  or  (iARDENEk.  40  Colleges 
and  Specialists  have  contributed  to  this  Great  Work. 

I  think  the  endorse¬ 
ments  are  mivaral- 
leled  and  tliat  its  sale 
offers  capable  men 
a  chance  to  iniike 
money  not  equalled  elsewhere  in  the  book-line  to-day.  In¬ 
vestigation  solicited !  A  valuable  pamphlet  free !  A  conflden- 
tlal  proposition  to  those  open  for  an  engagement.  Address 
. . •’lArchf'" 
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W.  H.  THOilPSON,  POBLISUEB,  404  . 


1  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


TO  INTRODUCE 

LADiES’ HOME  JOURNAL 

and  PRACTICAL  HOUSEKEEPER 

3  MONTHS  on  trial,  on  receipt  of 

OMLY  I  2  CENTS 

in  postage  stamps.  8  pages,  illus, 
trated,  handsomely  printed,  care¬ 
fully  edited  by  Louisa 
Knapp.  Splendid  domes¬ 
tic  Stories.  Regular  let¬ 
ters  from  “John’s  Wife,” 
“  Clarissa  Potter,  ” 
“Helen  Ayre,”  and 
others.  “IVofes  to  a  Young 
Jlousekeeperf  by  “AUNT 
Addle,”  in  every  nmn. 
ber.  Art  Needle,  Fancy 
Work,  and  Floral  Depart¬ 
ments.  Spicy  letters  and 
answers  to  correyiondents  on  all  household  topics. 
Children’s  page.  Home  Amusements,  Puzzles.  Etc. 
Home  Cooking,  Housekeeper’s  helps  and  hints. 
BABIES'  HOME  JOURNAE,  Phila.,  Pa. 


■pHONOGRAPHY  OR  PHONETIC  SHORT-HAND. 
JT  Catalogue  of  works  by  Benn  I’itman,  with  aiphabet  and 
illustrations  tor  beginners  sent  on  application.  Address 

Phonographic  Jiistitiirr,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


Box 


100  Embossed  Scrap  Pictures,  15c;  ttX)  Decalcomanies, 
lOc;  50  new  Scrap-book  cards,  25c;  sample  set,  6c;  10 
handsome  Shape  Novelties,  25c;  50  new  Comics,  25c; 
all  for  75e.  Printing  Presses  &  Material  for  sale 
A  *'  low.  2c.  stamp  for  catalogue.  Githens  &  Son. 
X  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Embossed  Chromo  Cards. 

bouquets  of  flowers,  hand  holding 
bouquet,  Ancient  and  Modern  Views,  Ac., 

(every  card  embossed)  something  just  out 
only  lO  cents.  As  an  inducement  for 
you  to  get  up  a  club  we  will  send  you  a 
Handsome  Four  Bladed  Pearl  Handle  Knife  IVee 
with  a  ^1.00  order.  HUB  CAKD  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

soup  gold  band  RINQ>war. 

flM[il^llBrtll|fi||piiiii  I  mill  1  rmllil  Gold  or  money  refunded, in 
an  elegant  Tclvet>llned  casket*  a  case 
0 /samples  ofour  licautlfulCard9*and 

_  our  newi  llustrated  Premium  Listwithagt’s* 

terms,  Ac.,  all  sent  post-paid  for  45c.,  3  for  $).S5.  Offer  madetose- 
cure  new  agents  for  1884.  We  will  print  your  name  In  new  type  on 
50  Beautica*  50 allnew  Chromoa»10c*  llpacksfor&l.OO, 
and  the  above  ring  FREE  to  sender  of  club.  N  ew  Sample  Book  25c. 
post-paid.  CAPrrOIi  CAHD  CO.,  HAHTFOB.D,  CONN. 

iftftLOYelvCanlS  Choice  Chromos,  your  name  in 
SU  V  pretty  type,  post-paid,  10c.  25  fine 

New  style  fralt  or  poet-  M  ShW  edge  Cards,  10c.  Hidden  name 
'  ■  ■■  cards,  12  for  20c.  500  other  styles. 

Big  pay  to  agents.  Send  6c.  for 
terms  and  samples  to  canvass  with. 
HOEEY  CARD  WORKS, 
Meriden,  Conn. 


ot  knife, 
free  with  a  BOo,  order. 


40  Satin  Enameled  Terae  Cards, 

pen  script  motto.  Golden  Beauties  and  Bird 
Cards  with  name,  10c.  A  beautiful  present 
I'ree  with  a  30c.  order.  100  no  two  alike, 
embossed  Scrap  Pictures,  20c.  Agents*  Al* 
bum, 25c.  ALLING  BROS.,  Northford.Ct- 


VlTklTR  IVllWr  Script  Type  on  40  New  Artistic 
iiruu  iiUltllj  Gold  and  Satin  Finish  Motto  Chromo 
Cards,  10c.  50  Reward  of  Merit  Cards,  lOc.  6  packs  of 
cither  and  a  Present,  50c.  Samples  Free. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


40c. 


choice  Verse,  Bird,  Motto,  Landscape  &  Scaview 
Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Agents’  Sample  Book, 
CROWN  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 


100 


Imported  Scrap  Pictures,  verses,  mottoes,  &c., 
10c.,  or  50  Cards,  blank.  llic. 

SCRAP  BOOK  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


100 


Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on,  and  2 
sheets  Scrap  Pictures.  iiOc. 

J.  B.  HUSTKD,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


ILEGANT  pack  of  50  Floral  Beauties,  Mottoes,  Verses, 
,&c..  name  on,  10c.  10  pks.  &  Silver  Napkin  Klngor  Ag’ts’ 
"Sqmple  Book,  $1.00.  TODD  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


50 


NEW  all  gold,  motto  &  hand  Chromo  Cards,  no  2 
alike,  name  on,  10  cents,  13  packs  $1.00.  Agent’s 
. . . .  u.K.Y. 


sample  book  25c.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,! 


(1884)  CHROMO  CARDS,  no  2  alike,  with 
name,  10c.,  13 pks.,  $l. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

I  Beauties  new  style  large  Chromo  Cards,  Swiss  and 
French  florals,  roses,  birds,  mottoes,  &c.  name  on  10c. 
Elegant  premiums  f  ree..iEtna  Frlnt’g  Co.,N orthf  ord,Ct. 

Telescopes,  Spectacles,  Barometers, 
Thermometers,  Photographic  Out¬ 
fits  for  Amateurs,  Opera  Glasses,  &c.  W.  H. 
WAEMSEEY  CO.,  successors  to  R.  &  J.  Beck, 
Philadelphia.  Illustrated  Price  List  free  to  any  address. 

“  STOP  THIEF! 

fOZ-tO  10  lbS«  Bold  at  Hardwi\--eOT 
by  Express  on  receipt  of  Address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  S.  b 

PATENTS  benox  Simpson  & 

A  AN  i  W.  -^^.ashlngton.  D.  C.,  Lawyers,  f<  rmer- 

ly  Examiners  in  the  Patent  Office.  Attorneys  in  more 
than  16j000  cases.  Familiar  with  every  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Describe  case  and  write  for  terms. 


"Wo  continue  to 
act  as  solicitors  for 
patents,  caveats, 
tracle-marlvs,  copyrights,  etc.,  for 
the  Unitetl  States,  and  to  obtain  pat¬ 
ents  in  Canada,  Engiand,  France, 
Germany,  and  ali  other  countries. 
Thirty-six  years’ practice.  No 
charge  for  examination  of  mocleia  or  draw¬ 
ings.  Advice  by  maii  frep.. 

Patents  obtained  through  ns  are  noticed  in 
tiie  SCIE.VTIFIC  AMERICAN,  which  has 
the  iargest  circuiation,  and  is  the  most  influ- 
outiai  newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
world.  Tho  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every 
Iiatentee  understands. 

This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated  news¬ 
paper  is  published  WEEKLY  at  $3.20  a  year, 
and  is  admitted  to  bo  the  best  paper  devoteii 
lo  science,  mechanics,  inventions,  engineering 
works,  and  other  departments  of  industrial 
progress,  published  in  any  country.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  10  cents.  Sold  by  all  news¬ 
dealers. 

Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

Handbook  about  patents  mailed  free. 
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Last  Call! 

HUNDREDS  OF  PREMIUMS 

Offered  to  Onr  Subseribers. 

We  again  call  the  attention  of  all  our  Readers 
to  the 

ILLUSTRATED  PREMIUM  LIST. 

Containing-  Thirty-six  pages,  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Engravings,  describing  elegant  Premiums, 
offered  to  our  subscribers. — This  List  was  made  up 
in  October  last  and  the  offer  holds  good 

To  tbe  Kiid  ©f  June. 

1^”  Every  one  who  has  not  received  a  copy,  or 
who  has  lost  or  mislaid  the  copy  received,  is  in¬ 
vited  to  send  his  address  for  one,  by  Postal  Card  or 
otherwise. — Also  the  address  of  any  friend  who 
will  be  interested  in  receiving  a  copy.  J^^Acopy 
will  be  mailed  post-paid  to  all  desiring  one. 


New  Book  Premiums. 


See  the  offer  on  page  185  of  the  April  American 
Agriculturist. 


Our  New  Microscope. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  new  Microscope, 
a  full  description  of  which  was  given  in  the  March 
nupnber  (pages  liS  and  llil'lpand  onb-of  which  we 
-iyiU  iP.respnt,-,  delivered  pee ;  ^ with  the  .  American 
Agriculturist,-  post-paid;  to  any  new.  subscriber  for 
1884;- for  two  dollars.  Any  person  who  is  already 
a  subscriber,  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  can  have 
one.»of  these  Mi'c’rbs'oopis  delivfefed  free  for  one' 

.  t.  .  J  ■  i  w,  I  y  , 


deffaf^and  t'wiyi^-jp'v'e"cenfg;  ' 

■  .  'V-.' 

'if  Kf- 

Do  you  want  to  get  a 
Worpeeter’s  Unajiridged 
Dictionary  free  ?  Write  us, 


and  -we  will  tell  you  how  you  oan  do  it  ? 


Extended  to  June  First. 

The  magnificent  offer  of  Premium  books,  as  fully 
described  on  page  140  of  the  March  1884  American 
Agriculturist,  is  extended  to  June  1st. 

To  any  one  sending  us,  before  June  1st,  one  new 
subscription  at  our  regular  rate  of  $1.50  a  year,  and 
10c.  extra  for  postage,  we  will  forward  any  one  of 
the.four  premium  books.  “  Farm  Conveniences,” 
“  Household  Conveniences,”  “  Cottage  Houses,” 
and  “  Bam  Plans  and  Out-buildings.”  This  offer 
does  not  include  any  other  premium. 


Valuable  Watches  as  Premiums 


Send  to  us  for  circular  descriptive  of  twelve 
different  Watches,  any  of  which  will  be  sent  as 
Premiums  for  subscribers  to  the  American  Agricul- 
turist  sent  before  June  1.  Address  the  Publishers. 


Catalogues  Acknowledged. 

SEEDSMEN. 

R.  n.  Ai.len  &  Co.,  Nos.  189, 101  Water  St.,  New  York 
City.— Be.-iides  vegetable  aiul  flower  seeds,  unusually  full 
in  grasses,  grains,  and  otlier  farm  seeds.  Also  garden 
implements  and  requisites. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  No.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
City. — As  full  as  usual  with  many  novelties  in  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Also  plants,  small  fruits,  garden  tools, 
etc.,  etc. 

G.  R.  Clark  &  Co.,  Scranton  Pa.— Seeds,  vegetable 
plants,  greenliousc,  and  otlier  plants  etc. 

E.  L.  Meyers,  Ilutcliinsoii,  Kansas. — Besides  the  newer 
vogetalile  and  flower  seeds,  agricultural  and  tree  seeds, 
and  useful  essays  on  silk,  tree,  and  L'rass  culture,  etc. 

Page  &  Kelsey,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. -Besides  seeds  of 
all  kinds,  greenhouse,  and  otlier  plants,  and  implements 
in  great  variety  are  offered. 

J.  H.  &  VY.  E.  Cone,  Hartford,  Conn. — Offer  the  cele¬ 
brated  Welliersfield  garden  seeds,  and  deal  largely  in 
grass  seeds. 

Parker,  Gannett  &  Wood,  49  N.  Market  St,  Boston, 
Mass.— Besides  seeds,  and  a  long  list  of  specialties, 
choice  plants,  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits,  fertilizers, 
ami  impleiiieiits. 

A.  D.  Perry  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Compact  seed 
lists,  and  very  full  in  implements,  some  of  wliich  are 
quite  new. 

Pringle  &  Horsforu,  Cliavlotte,  Vt. — A  nnmlicr  of 
specialties  in  wlieat,  oats,  and  other  grains,  also  vegeta¬ 
ble  seeds  of  clioice  varieties  tliat  originated  witli  tliem. 

Parham,  Handle  &  Co..  Litclilield,  Ill. — Seed  potatoes 
and  vegetable  plants  in  variety. 

E  A.  Reeves  &  Co..  No  68  Cortland  St.,  New  York 
City. — A  very  full  descriptive  list,-  with  .novelties. 

J.  B.  Root  &  Co,,  Rockford,  Ill. — A  carefully  selected 
list,  witli  useful  notes. 

W.  E.  Weld,  Ingleside,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. — Special 
list  of  seed  potatoes. 

NURSERYIMEN. 

Gi  G.  Benedict,  Delaware,  Ohio.  —  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

CiiAS.  J.  Black  &  Bro.,  Iliglitstown,  N.  J.— General 
nursery  stock,  very  full  in  iieaclies,  also  greeitliouse 
plants. 

John  G.  Burrow,  Pislikill,  N.  Y. — Grape  vines  and 
small  fruits  gei.ieraHy. 

A.  J.  Caywood,  Marllioro,  N.  Y. — Special  circular,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  tlie  Ductless  Grape  and  the  Marlboro  Rasp¬ 
berry.  .  ,  ,  . 

O.  S.  Chapin,  San  Diego.  Cal.— General  fruits  .andor- 
■  namental  stock,  with  varieties  suited  to  tbe  country. 

Matthew  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Palls.  Oliio.i— Though 
'  called  a  ‘‘  strawluu-ry  catalogue,”  it  lias  other  small  fruits, 

,  and  is  a  compact  treatise  qivslrawbeiTy  culture. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rocliester,  N.  Y- — Issue  a 
siipplemcntarcatalogue  offering  new  aiid  scarce  varieties 
in  tbe'dift'ei'ent  departments  of  tlieii-  immense  nurseries. 

A..D.  Field,  In  .iaiuibi,  Iowa,— Fruit  andjotlier  trees 
at  yei-y  low  prices.  "  ' 

CiiAS.  F.  Gardner,  Osage,  Iowa.— General  stock,  and; 
strong  in  forest  trees. 

J.  R.  Kinnan,  Rising  City.  Neb.— Small  fruits  and 
forest  tree  seedlingSi  J  ' 

Jacob  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass.— A  special  spring 
list  of  a  very  large.stock.  , 

,  Gbq.  L.  Millbr,  St.QCton  p.  ,0.,  Butler  Co.,  Obio.-r 
Small  fruits  and  greenhouse  plants..  , 

Wm.  H.  Moon.  Morrisvillo,  Pa.— An  interesting  '  cata-.^ 
loguci  and  up  to  the  times. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Company,  Plusliing,  N.  Y.— A  collec¬ 
tion  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  unequalled  in  this 
country,  and  by  few  abroad. 

Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Painesville,  Oliio. — This  ex¬ 
tensive  nursery,  besides  fruits  and  flowers  in  this  cata- . 
logue,  add  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 

FLORISTS. 

P.  J.  Bbrckmans,  Augusta,  Ga,— A  full  collection, 
especially  of  plants  suited  to  the  South. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry.  Rochester.  N.  Y.— Have  of  late 
years  devoted  much  attention  to  rose  culture.  Their 
special  Rose  Catalogue  for  this  spring,  is.  not  only  ex 
tremely  full,  hut  is  a  wonder  of  careful  arraiigomenr. 

Fred.  W.  Kelsey.  No.  208  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
—Represents  the  Compagnie  Coiitinentale  d’Horticultnre 
(formerly  J.  Linden),  the  great  establishment  for  new 
and  rare  plants  at  Ghent,  Belgium. 

John  Saul,  Washington-,  D.  C. — As  usual,  novelties  in 
choice  plants  are  numerous.  A  special  Rose  List  and  a 
plate  of  fine  Moss  Roses. 

Edward  D.  Sturtevant,  Bordentown,  N.  J.— Rare 
water  lilies  and  other  aquatics,  and  general  greenhouse 
stock. 

J.  M.  Thorbdrn  &  Co.,  No,  15  John  St.,  New  York 
City.— Special  gladiolus  list,  other  spring  bulbs  and  small 
fruits. 

Phil.  Stubler,  Napierville,  Ill.— Small  fruits  with  di¬ 
rections  for  culture. 


J.  A.  DeVkeu,  No.  318  Broadway,  New  York  City. — 
Represents  Aiit.Roozen  &  Sou,  celebrated  litilb  growers 
at  Overveuii,  near  Haarlem.  Holland. 

William  C.  Wilson,  45  West  14tli  St.,  New  York  City. 
—A  large  catalogue,  including  all  departments  of  liorli- 
cultnre,  eacli  well  filled  with  the  newest  and  best. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under  this  head  are  classed  all  the  catalogues  that 
could  not  be  properly  arranged  in  the  other  divisions. 

Ashley  Phosphate  Company,  Washington.  D.  C. — 
Two  pamphlets  are  sent.  One  is  an  almanac,  with  ludi¬ 
crous  engravings  and  matter  intended  to  call  popular 
attention  to  their  fertilizers.  The  other  is  mainly  a  de¬ 
scription  of  “Floats,”  a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  the 
form  in  which  the  phosphate  rock  is  now  largely  applied. 

W.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  No.  215  Pearl  St.,  New  York 
City.  Ill  a  pamphlet  entitled :  “Facts  for  Farmers,"  is 
given  an  account  of  the  numerous  fertilizers  made  by 
this  firm,  and  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used 
them. 

Jacob  H.  Bean,  Decatur,  Ill. — Hlustrates  and  ijs- 
scribes  his  Hay  Stacker,  Hay-Loader,  Hay-Roof,  and 
other  apparatus  for  facilitating  the  curing  of  the  hay 
crop. 

T.  B.  Everett  &  Co.,  43  South  Market  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. — A  large,  finely  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  im¬ 
plements,  including  the  most  recent;  also  dairy  ap¬ 
paratus. 

W.  II.  Fat  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. — Fay's  Waterproof 
Manilla,  with  illustrations  showing  the  manner  of  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  temporary  buildings,  etc. 

Freeport  Machine  Co..  Freeport.  Ill. — The  makers 
of  the  Stover  Wind-mill  announce  their  removal  to  en¬ 
larged  quarters. 

H.  B.  Gripping  &  Co.,  No.  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New 
York  City.— Farm  Implements  in  large  variety,  also  fer¬ 
tilizers  cf  all  kinds. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co..  No.  35-.37  Cortlandt  St, 
New  York  City.— Appear  as  implement  dealers  and  issue 
an  immense  fully  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  stock  in 
this  line. 

John  B.  Howe,  Seneca,  Ill. — Poland-China  Swine  and 
High-Class  Poultry.  A  treatise  on  both  as  well  as  a 
catalogue. 

H.  H.  Hutchins,  Feimville,  Mich.  — A  New  Wire 
Stretcher. 

Alfred  Leida,  Delaware  Station,  N.  J.— Makes  a 
specialty  of  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 

Wm.  E,  LiNCOL>fe  &  Co..  Warren,  Mass.,  and  London. 
Out— A  full  description  of  the  “Channel  Can  Creamery.'’ 

C.  M.  Lufkin.  Olstead.  N.  IL— Illnstrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  Lufkin  Swivel  Plow. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co., 
158  Front  St.,  New  York.— Prepare  special  fertilizers 
for  tropical  fruits,  and  issue  a  catalogue  describing  them. 

Charles  Millar  &  Son,  Utica,  N.  Y.— Cheese  Factory 
and  Dairy  .Vpparatus  in  great  variety  and  illustrated. 

R.  B.  Mitchell.  Arlington  Heights,  Cook  Co.,  Ill. — . 
Issues  the  "  Summer  Lawn  Poultry  Book,”  which  is  both 
a  treatise  on  poultry  keeping,  and  an  ilhislrated  catalogue 
of  an  extensive  poultry  establishme.nt. 

New  York  Plow  Co..  55  Beckman  St..  New  York 
City. — A  handsome  illustrated  list  of  the  great  variety 
of  machine^  and  iinplSmcnts  mado  by  them. 

L.  II.  Olmsted.  Corona,  N.  J. — Describes  the  mole 
and  its  ways,  and  his  trap  tqr  catching  the  troublesome 
creature.  - 

Thurston  &  Brigham,  Buffalo,  N.  Y;^A  special, 
catalogue  of  cutlery. 

■National  Iron  PENOE'eo.-,-No.'22  Cortlandt  St:,  New 
York  City.— Illustrate  their  fence  with  till?  Carpenter' 
Iron  Post. 

The  Universal  Joint  Go..  No.  30  Broad  St.,  New 
York  City,— Illustrate  the:  working  of  the  Lightning 
Hdrse-.Oleani'ng  Machine.  ■  ' 

P.  B.  Sheldon.  Erie,  Pa.— Describes  Waldo's  Com¬ 
bined- Road-Buildewand-Grader,  which  proposes  to  do 
the  operations  of-  rpad-makihg  and'  repairing  much 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Wales  Manufacturing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N  Y.-^The 
Barry  Laivn  Rake  Attachment,  a' simple' 'device  fbp  clear¬ 
ing  the  rake' of  litter,  I'e'aYes.'graSs,' etc’.  ■’  . .  . . 

Zimmerman  Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  and  Burlington.  Iowa. — A  full,  description  of  the 
Zimmerman  Fruit  Dryer  or  Evaporator. 

FOREIGN  CATALOGUES.  ■ 

ViLMORiN,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris,  Prance. — ^A  won¬ 
derfully'  full  list  .qf,  s.eeffs  of  all  kinds,  and,  as  usual, 
finely  illustrated.  .  !  ’  . .  '  '  , 

Heinrich  Wrede,  L'-nehurg,  ,  Germany.— A  snecial 
list  of  Pansy  seeds,  forty-seven  distinct  varieties. 

V.  Ingenoli,  Milan,  Italy.— Wholesale  list  of  special¬ 
ties  in  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 

William  Brothers,  Henaratgoda,  Ceylon.— An  in¬ 
teresting  catalogue,  offering  Cinmona,  Coffee  and  Car¬ 
damom  Seeds,with  nutmeg  and  other  tropical  plants,  etc. 


The  Weed  Lists. 


I  am  only  able  to  announce  the  names  of  tbe  prize¬ 
winners.  The  particulars  will  be  given  next  month. 
Maggie  E.  Benton,  Livingston,  Mo.;  Mamie  Pepoon, 
Warren,  Joe  Davies  Co.,  HI.;  Ja-s.  P.  Mason,  Bcllaire, 
Belmont  Co.,  Ohio;  Jennie  Miles,  Annie  Pickel,  and 
Eliza  and  Eva  Upp,  Gibson,  Knox  Co.,  III.;  Lucy  Peck, 
Newtown.  Conn.;  Frank  J.  Clough,  Tolland,  Conn.; 
Marie  L.  Hoyt,  Turnpike  P.  O.,  Haywood  Co.,  N.  C.; 
William  Savage,  Vega,  Jefferson  Co.,  Iowa;  William 
Pickhardt,  Portchester,  N.  Y.;  Elijah  Harlan,  Wilson- 
ville,  Iowa.  The  Doctor. 
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POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 

f  vihlished.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
1.25  per  year.  A\sot\\&  American 
Poultru  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  lor  $2.00.  Asampitcopy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

THE  PERFECT 

HATCHER  and  BROODER. 

Is  the  J.catling  and  Standard  Apparatus  of  the 
World  For  Hatching  and  Raising  Poultry.  It  is 

simple  and  easy  to  manage.  Absolutely  reliable.  Perfectly 
self-regulating,  and  never  fails  to  hatch. 

PERFECT  HATCHER  CO. 

Elmira.  NEW  York. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper. 

Eclipse  Incubator 

Warranted  to  be  fully  equal  to  representation.  The  most 
perfect  self-regulating,  and  most  durable  incubator  made. 
Send  for  circular  to,  THE  ECLIPSE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  309,  Waltham,  Mass.,  or,  68  Devonshire  St.,  Room  13, 
Boston,  Mass. _ 

THE  THERMOSTATIC  INCUBATOR. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Artificial  Incubation. 

For  sale  by  the  ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Broadway,  New  York. 
Price.  Paper  covers,  36c.;  Cloth,  56c.  For  circulars  and  In- 
cubatorsLaddress  the  Author, 

_ E.  S.  RENWICK,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

IF  you  use  an  Incubator,  send  three  one-cent  stamps  for  a 
copy  of  HALSTED’S 

INCUBATOR  RECORD. 

Worth  ten-fold  its  cost  for  future  reference.  Address 

A.  M.  HAESTEP,  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

RTT  to  buy  a  new  HARNESS ?  If 

.  U.  lurlJlil  ITso,  S%nd  to  KINH  & 
CO„  Owego,  N.  Y.,  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

and  flue  fowls.  For  prices  on  all  the 
breeds  and  for  best  Incubators,  ad¬ 
dress  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Hanomonton,  N.  J. 

'n  O  for  hatching  from  Leading  Varieties  of 

,  t  -s-l  T  ^  Fovrls.  Send  10c.  for  hook  on  msnage- 
i-A  VA  k.7  ment.  J.M.  SMITH,  Stony  Brook,  NY. 


FRESH  EGGS  from  Choice  Fowls.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
tl  JiO,  and  W  YANDOTTE  $2  per  13.  Discount  on  large  orders. 
. . . fER.  "  - -  "  •  ^  " 


Circulars  free.  J.  J.  STYr 


Concordvillc,  Del.  Co„  Pa. 


PRIZE  PEKIN  DT7CKS.-EGGS  «3  PERU  t 

$5  per  S3.  Send  for  Circular. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

B  “ 


ROWN  EEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
Ing.  Price,  $1  ner  setting.  Address, 

W.  j;  MORGAN,  Box  215,  Ashland,  Penna. 


17IGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  from  P.  Rocks  and  L. 
JZi  Brahmas.  $1.00  per  13.  Laugsnans,  $1.50  per  13.  Packed 
in  baskets.  Miss  H.  C.  Willis,  Box  1313,  Saratoga  Sprlngs.N.Y. 

PRIZE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICK.-For  Eggs  address, 
B.  McCAFFREy,  Box  50,  Steubenvlle,  O.  Langshan.  $3 
for  13;  Japanese,  $5  for  13;  Africans,  $5  for  13;  Furs,  $5  for 

PRIZE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Took  all  the  high  prizes  in  New  England  and  New  York 
City,  1883  and  1884.  Eggs  and  ipwls  for  sale.  Send  for  clrcu- 
■ - FBUNS,  ^ 


lar.  A.  C,  HAWI 


Lancaster,  Alass. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Legbobns,  another  on  Bbown  Leghobxs, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseasbb,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddaed,  Hartford,  Ct. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING ! 

From  pure  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  and  pnre 
LIGHT  IIRAHMAS,  prize  stock,  extra  fine 
birds.  S3.00forl3  or  $3.00  for  26  eggs,  carefully 
packed.  Also  a  few  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  lightly  boxed, 
83  each,  S5  per  pair,  S7  per  trio. 

F.  C.  BIDDLE,  Chadds’Ford,  Fa 


OTIR  ELEGANT 

125  Page  Illustrated 


M 


_ IPOULTRY  CATALOGUEi  _ 

For  1884  will  be  ready  this  month.  It  tells  more  about  Poultry 

fnd  Poultry  raising  than  any  $2.00  book  in  the  United  States. 

t  tells  how  we  keep  ^  lowls  on  two  and  one-halt  acres,  and 
annually  clear  $1,700.  price,  25  Certs.  Stamps  taken. 
Price  Lists  free.  (Mention  this  Draper.)  K.  B.  MlTCIIELlj 
A  CO.,  24  McCormick  Block,  Chicago.  Send  in  your  or* 
ders  that  we  may  know  how  many  to  publish. 


FOWLS  AND  PIOS. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  L.  Brahmas, 
.  P.  Cochins,  P  Rocks,  B.  B.  R.  Games, 
G.  S.  Bantams,  Leg  horns.  $2  for  13;  $3  for  26.  B.  Turkey 
Eggs,  $5  for  13.  Essex.  Yorkshire,  Chester  White  Pigs,  10 
weeks  old.  $18  a  pair.  20  trios  of  P.  Rocks,  P.  Cochins  and 
Light  Brahmas,  $6  per  trio.  HOMER  H.  HEWITT, 
Circulars  free.  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 


EGGS, 


LKHART  CARRIAGE  H  HARNESS  MFGCO. 

I  Makers  of  all  styles  of  CASBIAaES,BUGai£S,SFBlNG  WAGONS, SINGLE  di  DOUBLE  HAENEBS  &  SADDLES 
So.  1.  Team  Harneu  ..ubL  ..  We  employ  no  ^ents,  and  if  fiO  E  ho-  42.  Tno-.ested 
L what  you  order  is  not  satis- 
/factory,  we  pay  all  expenses, 

No.  42  Buggy  (see  cut)  is  just 
'  the  same  as  others  sell  at  $130. 

Top  Buggies  at  $90,  fine  as 
Usually  sold  for  $125  to  $140. 

Our  Harness  are  all  No.  1  Oak 
Leather.  Single,  $8.50 to  $20, 

Everything  fuUy  warranted.  Be¬ 
fore  buying,  send  for  our  Illustrated 
80-])age  Catalogue  free.  AddressW.  ’ 

'  PRATT,  Sec’y,  Elkhart,  Indie 


We  Retail  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


I  108  Pages.  It  teaches  you  how  to 
'  rear  them  to  take  care  for  them,  to 
have  them  lay  eggs  in  cold  weather,  to 
peevent  and  treat  all  diseases  of  old  or  young,  to  be 
a  “  successful  ”  poultry  man .  Only  ajc.  in  stamps. 

Bl  Fifty-page  book  FREE  FOR  ALL  with  it. 

A.  M.  LANG,  Gove  Dale,  Leivis  Co.,  Ry. 

AUSTRALIAN  MERINO 

STUD  SHEEP. 


Indiana. 

^t\!''p][MVU^GEOF  Examining  BeforTEuying. 


REGISTERED  SWINE 

MThoroujrh-bred  Chester  Whltc«j  Po- 

_ ^land-ChlnuH,  &  Imported  Berkenlreo 

True  pedlsree  given  with  every  animal  sold.  Strong,  healthy 
stock  only.  Purity  guaranteed.  Send  stamp  for  new  Cata* 
loffue.  O*  II.  WarrinflTton,  Box  624,  We«t  Chester,  Pa* 

Cruernsey  and  Jersey  Cattle.  Ai^o 
nfaiW  PUUiV  thorough-bred  and  grade  Guernseys  and 
I  Jerseys.  Lincoln,  Southdown,  and 
I  Hamp.sniredown  Sheep  a  specialty. 
I  Chester  White,  IBcrKshfrc, 
I  Yorkshire,  and  Poland-Chtna 
Pics.  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs 
I  and  a  variety  of  Poultry.  Come  see  our 
I  stock  and  select  for  yourselves.  Send 

.  - -  II,  I  |,j  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

^•\WALTEK  &  SONS,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Lbs.  W’ghi 

Fwgof  Two  OhIOIMPROVED  ches 
g.TER  HOGS,  Send  for  descriptioi 
\|of  this  famous  breed.  Also  Fowls, 
t  h ,  n'  P  k*  YiA  JVj 


M 


ORT  &  CO.,  Limited,  beg  to  announce  that 
their  Tenth 


ANNUAL  STUD  SHEEP  FAIR 

will  be  held  in  tlieir  spacious 
WOOL  WAREHOUSES, 

Circular  Quay,  SIDiNEY,  New  South  Wales, 
about  1.5th,  16th  and  17th 

JULY  NEXT, 

when  specially  selected  drafts  of  pure-bred 

AUSTRALIAN  MERINO  STUD  SHEEP, 

from  the  most  celebrated  Breeders  in  the  Colonies, 
will  be  submitted  to  public  auction,  and  sold 
WITHOUT  RESERVE. 


At  our  Ninth  Annual  Sheep  Fair  held  in  July 
last  year,  we  offered  over  1,400  head  of  Pedigree 
Sheep,  including  representative  drafts  from  all 
the  best  Flocks  in  Australia  ;  and  every  animal 
was  sold  under  the  haminer  at  prices  ranging  from 
2  guineas  to  465  guineas,  or  say  $10  to  $2,500  per 
head.  American  Sheep  Farmers  desirous  of  se¬ 
curing  a  strain  of  the  Australian  Merino  blood, 
which  has  made  its  name  famous  in  all  the  Wool 
Markets  of  the  world,  will  do  well  to  attend  or  be 
represented  at  our  Tenth  Annual  Sheep  Fair  iu 
July  next. 

MORT  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Wool  Brokers,  and  Stock  and  Station  Agents, 

SIDNEY,  N.  S.  WALES. 

TSr^TSreTTecorSecnPo- 

I 'Bd  China  Swine.  Pigs 
all  ages  for  sale.  In  pairs 
or  trios,  not  akin.  Write 
for  what  you  want.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Reduced  rates  by 
express. 

JOHN  B.  HOWE, 

_  _  Seneca,  Ills. 

Mentloi^lfispwerj^ _ 

”Preimu^ 
shire  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and 
Fox  Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and 

^JerSe^Reds  fo^firameoiate 

shipment. — 40  sows  In  pig— 75  three 
mos.  pigs,  and  15  young  noars,  all 
recorded  or  eligible  in  J.  Red 
H.  B.  Eggs  from  prize  P.  Rocks, 
$1  for  IS— ^  for  100.  Send  for  Hls- 

___ — - - —  p, -Ices, 'and  catalogne  of 

Immense  Nursery  Stock,  including  2.yr.  Asparagus, 
and  1  yr.  Osage,  at  $3  for  1,000,  or  $25  for*i0,000plants,  by 
CLARK  PETTIT,  Sec.  Nat'I  Asso.  of  J.  Bed  Swlno 
Breeders,  P.  O.,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

f|l 


SMITH’S  SELT-ADJUSTING  SWING 
STANCHION ! 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  C.  D.  BROOKS,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


B,  SILVRB,  Clil 


vn.  o.\ 


CALVES  &  cows 

Prevented  SucMng  each 
other.  Also, 

SELF-SECKING, 

BY  RICE'S  PATENT 
Mai.  Iron  WEANER. 
Used  by  all  StoehSaisers. 
Prices,  by  mall,  postpaid. 
For  Calves  till  1  year  old 
55c. ;  till  2  years  old  SOc.j 
older  $1.12.  Circulars 
free.  Agents  Wanted. 
H.  C.  RICE, 

Farmington,  Ct. 


PEIZE  CATTLE. 

A.  J.  C.  C.  U.  R.  JERSEYS. 

Two  Tear  Old,  Yearlings,  and  Calves,  combined  of  such 
blood  as  EUBOTAS,  2,454,  REX,  JL330.  BIOTOR  2nd,,  469, 
ALBRET,  44.  As  prize  takers,  this  Herd  has  won  prizes  both 
in  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  WM.  CBOZIER,  Northport,  L.  I. 

FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  Interested  In 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  onr 
SEMI-MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  tN  BEECVL- 
TURK,  with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  Hives,  Honey  Extractors.  Artlllclat 
Comb.  Section  Honey  Boxes,  ail  books  and  journals, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Aothivg  iAiteiit- 
ed.  Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  icituen 
plainly,  to  A,  I,  ROOT.  Meiliaia,  Obio, 

GROUND  MOLES,  i.Vi'rSffiS 

them.  Free.  L.  H.  OLMSTED, ^Corona,  N.  J. 

Remedies 

roB 

Horse  Diseases 

Going's  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms, 
or  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known- 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood,, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder.  —  For  Cough,  Catarrh,. 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

Prominent  Agencies.- Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.r 
Providence,  B.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  N.  Main  St. ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  19  N.  Ninth  St.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St.  ;  Baltimore,  Md..  Wm.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  St.;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  1,803  Main 
St.j  Wilson,  N.  ().,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  R.  A. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  5^  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  Mellier, 
709  Washington  Ave. ;  New  Orleans,  La..  A.  W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson,  223  Superior 
St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  Ill.,  "Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  &  Co. ;  Chicago,  Ill., 
S. 'Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St.;  St. Paul,  Minn.,  Noyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Helena,  Mont.,  B.  S.  Hale  &  Co. ;  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Wm.  H.  Nye;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  & 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  nut  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period,  "  hey  will  be  sent  by  mall,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  $1  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  938,  New  York  City. 
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Valuable  and  Practical  Books 


EITHER  OF  THESE  BOOKS  SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


HORSES. 


Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Horse 
Dootor. 

Together  withjBtoine’s  Veiermarif  Art,  and  numerous 
recipes.  A  valuable  and  comprehensive  guide  for  both 
the  professional  and  general  reader.  By  Prof.  George 
Armatage,  M.  E.  C.  V.  S.  New  Edition.  One  large 
octavo  volume,  830  pages,  finely  illustrated,  half  mo¬ 
rocco.  I-SO 

Howden’s  Tie  Horse;  How  to  Buy  and 
SeU. 

Giving  the  points  which  distinguish  a  Sound  from  an 
Unsound  Horse.  By  Peter  Howdbn.  This  Volume 
abounds  in  General  Information,  stated  in  so  clear  and 
simple  a  manner  as  to  enable  Every  One  to  intelli¬ 
gently  buy  and  sell  a  Horse.  It  explains  the  meaning 
of  Horse  Warranty,  and  its  use,  and  shows  the  value 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject.  Extra  Cloth,  ISmo.  1.00 

Saddle  Horse,  Tke. 

A  Complete  Guide  for  Eiding  and  Training.  Illus¬ 
trated,  This  is  a  reliable  Guide  Book  for  all  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  accomplishment  of  horseman¬ 
ship,  and  who  wish  to '  teach  their  animals  how  to 
perform  various  feats  under  the  saddle.  Cloth, 
12mo.  1.00 

The  Horse.— -Its  Varieties  and  Manage¬ 
ment  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Condensed  from  Stonehenge’s  “Farmer’s  Calender,” 
“  The  Modern  House-holder,”  etc.  A  most  valuable 
little  hand-book.  Illustrated.  Boards.  .75 

The  Percheron  Horse. 

This  work  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  many  who 
have  become  firm  friends  of  the  Percheron  breed  of 
Horses.  Every  new  importation  into  the  United  States 
adds  to  the  interest  with  which  the  breed  is  regarded. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Charles  Do  Hats. 
Cloth,  ISmo.  1.00 


breeding,  and  merits ;  their  capacity  for  Beef  and 
Milk.  By  W.  Youatt  and  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  Edited 
by  Ambrose  Stevens.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 


CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE. 

American  Cattle.— Their  History,  Breed- 

Sand  Management. 

led  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  the 
author.  A  thoroughly  exhaustive  work.  By  Lswit 
P.Allen,  ex-Presldent  New  York  Agricultural  Society, 
editor  “American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,”  author 
“  Rural  Arehiteetore,”  etc.,  etc.  2.B0 

Ammtage’s  Every  Man  Hit  Own  Cattle 
Dootor. 

Yeterinarp  Cydopadla.—Emhn&Dg  all  the  prac¬ 
tical  Information  of  value  heretofore  published  on  the 
Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine,  together  with 
the  latest  and  best  information  regarding  all  known 
JHmam  to  the  present  time.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  that  eminent  authority.  Prof.  George  Abxatagb. 
M.B.C.  V.8.  One  large  octavo  volume,  894  pages,  with 
upwards  of  350  practical  illustrations,  showing  forms 
of  disease  and  treatment.  Half  morocco,  T.50 

Qnenon’s  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Bovine  Species  in  General.  An  en¬ 
tirely  new  translation  of  the  test  edition  of  this  popu¬ 
lar  and  instructive  book.  By  Thos.  J.  Hand,  Sec’y 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  With  over  100 
Illustrations,  especially  engraved  for  this  work. 
Cloth,  12mo.  1.00 

Keeping  One  Cow. 

A  collection  of  Prize  Essays,  and  selections  from  a 
number  of  other  Essays,  with  editorial  notes,  sugges¬ 
tions,  etc.  This  book  gives  the  latest  information, 
and  in  a  clear  and  condensed  form,  upon  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  single  Milch  Cow.  Illustrated  with  full-page 
engravings  of  the  most  famous  dairy  Cows.  Cloth, 
12mo.  1.00 

Yonatt  and  Martin  on  Cattb. 

Being  a  Treatise  on  their  Breeds,  Management,  Dis¬ 
eases  ;  a  full  history  of  the  various  races ;  their  origin. 


Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual. 

Plain  enough  for  any  farmer  to  learn  how  to  manage  a 
flock  successfully,  though  he  may  never  before  have 
kept  a  sheep,  and  comprehensive  enough  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  shepherd  to  gather  valuable  suggestions 

from  it.  By  Henry  Stewart.  Hlustrated.  Cloth, 

l§mo.  Post-paid.  1.50 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry. 

New,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  most  valua¬ 
ble  work  on  the  Management  of  Swine  and  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Treatment  of  their  Diseases.  By  Hon.  P.  D. 
Coburn.  Cloth.  1.75 

Harris  on  the  Pig. 

New  Edition.  Eevised  and  Enlarged  by  the  Author. 
The  various  English  and  American  Breeds  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  work  of  equal  value  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  large  breeder.  1.50 


POULTRY,  Etc. 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm. 

The  management  of  Poultry  in  large  numbers,  being 
a  series  of  articles  written  for  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  With  other  articles.  Contents :  Introduction. 
— Plan  of  Farm. — Manner  of  Feeding. — Location  of 
Farm.— Kind  of  Soil.— Crops  on  the  Farm.— Supplying 
Water  and  Food. — Collecting  and  Storing  Dry  Earth. — 
Houses  for  Layers.— Feeding  House  for  Winter.— 
Houses  for  Sitters. — Arrangements  for  Breeding  Stock. 

Paper  Cover,  .50  ;  Cloth,  .75 

The  American  Standard  of  Excellence  in 
Poultry. 

As  revised  by  the  American  Poultry  Association  at 
their  Convention,  held  at  Chicago,  January  24th,  1876. 
Flex,  cloth,  12mo.  1.00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book. 

New  edition,  greatly  enlarged.  Comprising  the  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Management  of  Profitable  and  Ornamental 
Poultry;  to  which  is  added  the  Standard  of  Excellence 
in  Exhibition  Birds.  The  book  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  with  82  full  plate  Colored  Engravings,  besides 
numerous  plain  Engravings  by  Harrison  Weir.  By  W. 
B.  Tbgbtmbibr.  Cloth,  8vo.,  full  gilt,  and  gilt 
edges.  9.00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper. 

A  complete  and  standard  Guide  to  the  Management  of 
Poultry,  for  domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition. 
This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the 
chicken  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and 
strange,  bright  birds.  These  chapters  were  written 
with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  any  one  could,  by  using  it 
as  a  guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry, 
become  at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young 
chickens,  and  fat  fowls  for  market.  Illustrated.  By 
L.  Wright.  Cloth,  12mo.  3.00 

Canary  Birds. 

A  complete  Guide  for  their  Breeding,  Rearing,  and 
Treatment,  togetlier  with  hints  and  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  Cages,  Aviaries,  etc.  New  edition.  S4mo. 

Paper,  .50;  Cloth,  .75 

The  American  Bird  Fancier. 

New  edition.  How  to  Breed,  Rear,  and  Care  for  Song 
and  Domestic  Birds.  .50 

ftninby’s  New  Bee-Keeping. 

The  Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping  Explained.  Com¬ 
bining  the  results  of  Fifty  Years’  Experience,  with 
the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  presenting 
the  most  approved  methods,  forming  A  Complete 
Guide  to  Successful  Bee-Culture.  By  L.  C.  Root. 
With  100  Illustrations,  and  a  portrait  of  M.  Quinby. 
Cloth,  18mo.  $1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Farm  Conveniences. 

A  Manual  of  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  Describ¬ 
ing  all  manner  of  Home-made  Aids  to  Farm  Work. 
Made  up  of  the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of 
many  practical  men.  With  over  two  hundred  Engrav¬ 
ings,  1.50’ 

Household  Conveniences. 

With  over  two  hundred  Engravings.  A  most  useful 
volume,  filled  with  valuable  Hints  and  Suggestions  for 
doing  all  kinds  of  work  in  the  Househoki.  1.50 

Leland’s  Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  and  Out- 
Doors. 

A  most  interesting  hook,  full  of  good  suggestions,  by 
one  who  fully  understands  the  subject.  By  E.  H.  Le- 
LAND.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  Price,  post-paid.  1.10 

Barn  Plans  and  Out- Buildings. 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-seven  Hlustrations.  A  Most 
Valuable  Work,  full  of  Ideas,  Hints,  Suggestions,. 
Plans,  etc.,  for  the  Construction  of  Barns  and  Out¬ 
buildings  by  Practical  Writers.  Chapters  are  devoted,, 
among  other  subjects,  to  the  Economic  Erection  and 
Use  of  Barns,  Grain  Barns,  House  Barns,  Cattle  Barns, 
Sheep  Barns,  Corn  Houses,  Smoke  Houses,  Ice 
Houses,  Pig  Pens,  Granaries,  etc.  There  are  likewise 
chapters  upon  Bird  Houses,  Dog  Houses,  Tool  Sheds. 
Ventilators,  Roofs  and  Roofing,  Doors  and  Fastenings, 
Work  Shops,  Poultry  Houses,  Manure  Sheds,  Bara 
Yards,  Root  Pits,  etc.  Recently  published.  Cloth. 
12mo.  1.50 

Cottage  Houses  for  Village  and  Country 
Homes. 

Together  with  Complete  Plans  and  Specifications. 
General  descriptions,  and  detailed  estimates  of  ma¬ 
terials,  construction,  and  cost,  are  given  with  each 
plan— by  which  any  intelligent  person  may  readily 
comprehend  the  character  of  the  buildings,  and  which 
will  enable  any  builder  of  ordinary  experience  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  estimates— corrected  by  the  varying  circum¬ 
stances  of  locality  and  prices,  aud  proceed  to  their 
erection.  Nearly  all  these  plans  have  been  built  from, 
and  their  practicability  proven.  They  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  arrangement,  and  are  adapted  to  meet  the 
general  want  for  convenient,  comfortable,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  Homes.  By  S.  B.  Herd,  Architect,  Author  of 
“House  Plans  fer  Everybody,”  etc.  With  over  one 
hundred  Hlustrations.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.35 

Reed’s  House  Flans  for  Everybody. 

This  useful  volume  meets  the  wants  of  persons  of  mod¬ 
erate  means,  and  is  already  among  the  Standard  Archi¬ 
tectural  Books.  It  gives  a  wide  range  of  design,  from 
a  dwelling  costing  $250  up  to  $8,000,  and  adapted  to 
farm,  village,  and  town  residences.  Nearly  all  of  these 
plans  have  been  tested  by  practiMl  workings.  They 
provide  for  heating,  ventilation,  etc.,  and  give  a  large 
share  of  what  are  called  Modem  Improvements.  One- 
feature  of  the  work  imparts  a  value  over  any  similar 
publication  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen.  It  gives- 
an  Estimate  of  the  Quantity  of  every  article  used  in 
the  construction,  and  the  cost  of  each  material  at  the 
time  the  building  was  erected,  or  the  design  made. 
Even  if  prices  vary  from  time  to  time,  one  can,  from 
these  data,  ascertain  within  a  few  dollars  the  probable 
cost  of  constructing  any  one  of  the  buildings  here 
presented.  By  S.  B.  Rbed.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  black  and  gold.  13mo.  1.50' 


OCR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES. 

Sportsman’s  Companion.  JVew  Edition. 

Over  100  Illustrations.  Sent  on  receipt  of  5  cents,  for 
mailing  and  postage. 

Bural  Catalogue.  New  Edition. 

80  Pages,  describing  over  200  Books  on  Out-door  Life,. 
125  Illustrations.  Sent  on  receipt  >  f  G  cts.  for  postage. 


ORANG-E  JUDD  COMPANY,  Pablishers,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 
DA.VID  W.  JUDD,  Dres’t.  SA-M’D  BUDNHAM,  Sec. 
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KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCIC  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter. 


- ALONG  THE — - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY. 

WOOL  GROWING 

Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water. 


CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  30,000,000  Wheat.  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B,  McALLASTER,  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City, Mo. 

ONE  CENT  " 

invested  in  a  postal  card  and  addressed  as  below 

WILL 

give  to  the  writer  full  information  as  to  the  best  lands 
in  the  United  State.s  now  for  sale :  how  he  can 

BUY 

thum  on  the  lowest  and  best  terms,  also  the  full  text  of 
the  U.  S.  land  laws  and  how  to  secure 

320  ACRES 

of  Government  Lands  in  Northwestern  Minnesota  and 
Northeastern  Dakota. 


MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1883 

Reports  prove^  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have, 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matter:}— also 
about  U.  P.  By.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
In  great  variety,  by  I.EAA'ITT  BUIilVIIAM,  ■ 

Land  Commissioner  U.  li.  R}'.  Co., 

Omulin,  Neb. 

1^“  Refer  to  this  advertisement.  _gLI 

A  Profitable  In?estiiient! 

Each  $5  doubled  monthly,  and  loss  rendered  Impossible. 

“HOME,  SWEET  HOME.” 

$10  Monthly  Btiys  Your  Own. 

At  fliNsnXLE  CiTl”,  IS  miles  from  New  York,  3"i  minutes  by 
rail,  and  5  minutes  extra  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  Ferry.  Several 
thousand  building  lots  surrounding. Hinsdale  depot,  price 
$1'05  'each,  selling  on  monthly  payments  Of '$5  per  lot;  Cot¬ 
tages  $10  monthly  upwards.  Lotsiadvanced  $3  each  monthly, 
until  present  prices  are  at  least  doubled.  New  York  will  tie 
the  future  CM Y  OP  the  world,  property  in  and' around  it- 
is,  and  will'cclutintie  to  increase  in  value.  Hinsdale  adjoins' 
Garden. City— the  most  beautiful  of  aU'clties— and,,t;ree(l-. 
moor  Rifle  Range,  add  is'  tli'e'Ldn'g  fSl^nd  H!  R‘.  jimctiim  Tor 
both.  Commutation  averages  lOc.  per  trip.  Lots  are  doub¬ 
ling  in  value  while  being  paid  for.  For  invettinenf,  resi¬ 
dence,  of  summer  resoft,  it  is  eqiiall.v  desirable.  CT'mate, 
drives  and  s.urroundings  unsurpassed.  Building  optional. 
Success  assured.  Extensive  improvements  contemplated. 
Agefif  S  wanted.  Circulars,  '&c.,  of 

R.  WILSON,  Attorney, ' 

_  '  '  •  3.35  Broadway,  New  York. 

COBIE.TO  MAItV'l.ANB  !— Improved  Farms.  $10 
to  $^3  per  acre.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh,  Md. 

150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms 
cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


FARMS. 


B: _  _ _ _  _  _ _  . 

CLiARKE,  Benson,  Minn.,  for  book  (sent  free 
everybody),  “  Why  Mixed  Farming  anti  Bairyii 
Pay  in  Minnesota.” 


EFORE  GOING  WEST.  SEND  TO-  Z.  B. 

" '  '  '  "  . *  to 

ying 


O  A  I  I  PO  Kn  A  description  by  eoun- 

r\  L.  I  ~  KJ  5\  i\l  I  ties  :  200-page  pamphlet 
and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

231  Montgomer3-  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

160  MARYL.\NE)  FARMS,  ^ 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  salt  water  (with  all  its  luxur¬ 
ies)  in  'falbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  1881  Pamphlet  and  Map,  showing  location,  tree. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty,  Easton.  Md. 


VIRGIMl  PIREIS 


VERY  CHEAP.- 

CllmateMild.  Taxes  Low. 
Health  perfect.  School 
System  Good.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

C.  D.  EPES,  Nottaway  C.  H.,  Va. 

AVIRGTNTA“~'FARM-4«a'  A  f!  RES-C  HEAP. 

In  Carolina  County— Splendid  Houses,  Orchards,  Soil, 
Location,  Society,  Water,  Fencing,  &c.  168  Bank  St..  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  L.  B.  ANDERSON,  M.  D. 


Addkbss  : 

JAMES  B.  P®WES^, 

Land  and  Emigration  Commissioner, 

ST.  PATTIi,  MINN. 

MAS»V1.4l\T)  for  Bruit,  Grain,  and  Grass, 

hIjIM  1  Iv.imy  H  .iSiirifSj  on  Salt  water.  $20  to  $50 per 
acre.  Catalogues  free.  ISLKR  &  MEEKINS, Cambridge,  Md. 

on  James  River,  Va.,  in  a  Northern 
settlement,  Ilms.  circular  free. 
J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 


FARMS 


T7IT  /’ATATITA  A  Maps  and  newspaper, 

Jc  Sess*'"’' 

FARRELL’S  LAND  OiFFICE,  Waldo,  Florida. 

FARMS.-Mild  climate,;  profitable  aud  productive; 
$500  to  $2;000;  Best  of  markets.  New  land,  $20’ per 
acre.  Terms  easy,  C.,  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

17' OR  SALE,  Farms  in  Miniiesota  and  Dakota.  Choice 
Wheat  Farms  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  Terms  to  suit 
every  purchaser.  Also  town  lots  in  Braiuerd.  Fargo,  .Val¬ 
ley  City  and  Bismarck.  Special  attention  given  to  fur¬ 
nishing  information  relative,  to  business  and  farming 
interests  of  Minnesota  aud  Dakota,  aud  to  making  invest¬ 
ments  for  non-residents.  Call  on  or  write. 

f^HREE'  ADJOINING  FARMS — On  tlie'Eastern  Shore  of 
i  Marylaud,  situated  in  Somerset  County,  of  410,  60  and 
90  acres,  respectively.  The  large  tract  Is  the  finest  farm  and 
residpnee,  ,in  the  scgunty;  large- brick  dwelling,  numerous 
outbuildings,'  Laud  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  splen¬ 
didly  set  In  grass;  adjoining  the  E.  S.  R.  Road.  For  plat, 
particulars,  terms,,  &c.,  rntply  immediately  to 

J.  UPSHUR  DENNIS,  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Foe  SALE— At  Kingston,  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  New 
Jersey:  perfectly  healthy  and  free  from  mosqul- 
toe^  three,  miles -from  Princeton  and  five  minutes  from 
R.  R.  Station,  suitable  for  a  gentleman’s  residence  or 
young  ladies  school.  Twenty  acres  of  improved  laud 
m  one  square  plot.  With  fine  house,  containing  thirteen 
rooms,  located  on  an  eminence  overlooking  Princeton, 
and  adjoining  country  for  miles.  Drives  around  the 
house.  Fine  lawn,  large  garden,  plenty  of  fruit.  Must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Will  be  sdld  at  a  sacrifice. 
Address  or  apply  to  the  owner. 

C.  SHEPARD, 

464  Morris  Ave„  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


5-TON 


Iron  Levera,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 
JOIVESs  QE  PAYS  TiaC  FKClGHXtf 

Sold  on  trial.  Warninta  6  yeara.  All  bizes  as  low* 
Fur  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

niSGIU3ITO!f.  N.  V. 


PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED 
AND  EXHAUSTIVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  OF  Superior  Gold 
Spectacles,  Eye  Glasses 
and  Cliains,  Microscopes,  Tele¬ 
scopes,  Magic  Laaterns,  Op¬ 
era  Glasses,  Barometers, 
Tliermonietcrs,  Drawing  Tn- 
strunients,  “Ano  K.nto”  (What 
is  it  ?)  Free,  on  mention  of  this 
paper. 


GOOD  NEWS 

ELADIES! 

Now’s  your  time  to  cet 
np  Orders  for  our  CELEBRA¬ 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 

_ _ secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 

ROSE  or  GOLD-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  away  to  the  party  sending  an  order 
for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas. 
30c.,  35.,  and  40c.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  60c., 
and  very  best  from  C5c.  to  90c.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  just  im¬ 
ported  some  very  fine  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  Bor  full  particulars. 

Address  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO. 


“DRINK  FAIR,  BETSEY,  WOTEVER  YOU  DO.” 

Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

TEA  CLUB  ORDERS. 

AVe  have  made  a  specialty  for  six  years  of  giving 
away  as  Premiums,  to  those  who  get  up  clubs  for  our 
goods,  Dinner  and  Tea  Sets,  Gold  Band  Sets,  Silver¬ 
ware,  etc.  Teas  of  all  kinds,  from  30  to  75  cents  per 

Sound.  AVe  do  a  very  large  Tea  and  Coffee  business, 
esides  sending  out  from  6ff  to  90  CLU15  ORDERS 
eacli  day.  SILA’ER  -  PLATED  CASTERS  as 
Premiums  with  S5,  *7  and  »10  orders.  WHITE 
TEA  SETS  with  SIO  orders.  DECOR.YTED  TEA 
SETS  wiMi  Stl5.  GOLD  BAND  or  MOSS  ROSE 
SETS  of  44  piece.s,  or  DINNER  SETS  of  lOG 
pieces  witliSi’JO  orders,  and  a  Host  of  otlier  Prem¬ 
iums.  Send  us  postal  and  mention  this  jiaper,  and  we 
will  send  you  full  Price  and  Premium  List.  Freight 
charges  average  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  points  AA’est. 

-  GREAT  LONDON  TEA  CO., 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GIVEN  AWAY 

Ladies  canvassing  for  Tea  will 
do  well  to  send  for  our  Premium 
List.  \V,e.liaYo  Tiremiums  fpi\orr  . 

■  deVifffoin  SO  to  SuO,  including  Gokt 
Band  Tea  S(ns,'\V aitria'rri  VTatchcs, 
?,etc.  We  , send  thousands  of  tliese 
,.’i,ordcr3;eyery  year,. and- have  yet  • 
5  to  I\ear  of  any  dissatislaction  from, 
thoserecelviiig’  theih'.’  If  any  lady- 
reader  of  Hus  paper  wishes, for  a 
hV’JuitirnI  Gold  Band'Teti  Set,  they 
will  find  it  to  tlioir  adA-ahtage  to- 
.^cuid  a  postal  for  further  iufoiv 
matibn. 

ATLANTIC  TEA  COMPANY, 

FITClIBtJliO,  JIYALfeSI^.  :  . 

American  Agriculturist 

SIJKSt  RIPTIOiX  TERiilS. 

(F.iiglisli  and  Gcviiia  ii  Edition  at, tifiuft  Ratfes:')' 
For  One  or  Tiro  Subscriptions;  OAe  iTcfl?’,' the  price 
will  liereaftcrbe  (post-free)  i?l  .50  each.- instead  of  $1.60. 

'[all  I’bST  FnEF.’']'  '  '  . 

Three  Subscribers  one  year.  .  . S4,  or'  $1 .33  •each 

Four  SubscHbers  one  year . or  SI. 25  each. 

Five  Subset  ibers  one  year. . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  orieyep',.,. . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Sub.scribers  mdyear : . .  $84'  or  $1 .14'ea'ch. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free^ 
Only  $1  eacli. 

[A  free  conv  to  sender  of  ‘cliilt  of  20  at  St  each.] 

OEANGE  JUDD  00.,  751  Broadway,  U.  T. 

DAAT»  W.  JUDD,  President. 

ADVEETISmG  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

Ordinary  Pq!7«t.  SI -OO  per  line  (  agate),  eacli  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Poqe— Sl-5(>  ner  line. 

Pagenexttn  lleading  and  Last  Cover  /Vrqe—sa.OO  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  tlian  $3.UU  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

«KKi7IAI\  IClUXIOrV. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page.  1.5  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Pending  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  tier  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  81.00  eacli  insertion 
U^.No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Hiimhngs  received. 
.Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AG-RICULTURIST, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMEKIOAI^  AGiUCULTUEIST, 


1884.  J 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABI8,  1878. 

BAKER’S 

ImM  Coct 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

¥.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorcliester,  Mass. 

staI'ard 

SILK 

or  THE 

WORLD  I 

Pull  assortment  of  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated 
XIVKEKA  KNITTING  SIUK,  EMBROIDBK- 
lES  FLOSSES,  &c. ,  for  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  Sixty 
Mge  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET ,  with  rules  f  or  KN IT- 
flNG,  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET,  Ac.,  sent  for  6  cents 
instamps.  dlTBKKA  SIKK  CO.i  Boston,  Mass 


“FAY’S  CELEBRATED  MANILLA”  costs  less  than  one-h 
plaster  to  finish  rooms,  will  last  as  long  as  the  building.  I 


as 


Sheathing,  Carpets 
Samples  free. 


and  Rugs 


made  of 

W. 


same  material. 

H.  FAY  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


^1%^  m  HAS  BEEN  CLEARED  BY 

$43oneagent 

IN  THIRTEEN  DAYS 

Selling  our  Household  Articles,  the  fast¬ 
est  selling  and  most  satisfactory  goods  ever  offered, viz. :  Champion  Bosom 
Stretcher,  K.  &:  W.  Clothes  Horse,  Kureka  Carpet  Stretcher 
.and  Ward’s  Folding'  Ironing  Table.  CIRCULARS  FREE. 

Address  THE  K.  &  W.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Chilllcothe.  Ohio- 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS 

MARKS’  PATENTS. 

With  Rubber  hands  and  feet. 
The  most  comfortable,  dura¬ 
ble,  and  useful.  In  practical 
use  in  all  civilized  nations.  U. 
S.  Government  Manufacturer. 
Established  1858.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet,  in  English  or 
Spanish,  sent  free.  Also,  a 
NEW  SYSTEM  of 
MEASEREMENT,  by 
which  limbs  can  be  made  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
wlthGU  A  R  A  N  TEED 
SUCCESS. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

691  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


MAHER  &  GROSfl’S  COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE. 

Contains  Pruning  blade,  Jackknife  blade,  and  Budding  or  Speying 
blade.  Cut  gives  exact  size.  Probably  every  farmer,  gardener,  ana 
stock-man  has  often  thought  of  such  a  knife,  and  here  it  is. 
Blades  carefully  forged  from  razor  steel,  file-tested,  and 
replaced  free  if  soft  or  fiawy.  Price, 
Jl.OO,  post-paid,  or  without  the  budding  blade. 

75  cents  ;  with  just  large  anf 


small  Jack-knife  blades,  50  cts. 
extra  strong  2-blade,  for  hard 
service,  75 cents;  “Our  Best" 
oil -tempered  Prnner,  $1.00; 
Budding  knife,  65  cents ;  Prun¬ 
ing  Shears,  $1.00. 

Illustrated  List  free ;  also  onf 
“  How  to  Use  a  Razor.” 

in  Alls:  K  A 

Cutlers,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


The  World’s  Becognition  of  Uerit. 

l^ondon—iSSi— Announcement. 

At  thd  late  International  Medical  and  Sanitary  Ez- 
'BTBmoN,  the  World’s  most  competeDt  Judges  reoogaited 
.tbtir  un^ualUd  excellence  b/  granting  the 

ONLY  “AWARD  OF  MERIT”  FOR  TRUSSES 

"TO  I.  B.  BBBLET,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A." 
.tfOrer  Sixty-Eight  Competitors,)— K5onfirming  their  high 
aror  with  America’s  most  distinguished  Surgeons. 


BxMismow  Junoxs  rxou  tbx  Royal  Gollxok  of  StmaxoNS 
Thoman  Bryant,  F,  R.  C.  S.,  Chrietopher  Eeath,  F.  R.  C.  3., 
Thomae  Smith,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  John  Wood,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  <7. 3. 


SEELEY’S  HABD.RUBBEE  TRUSSES. 


Steel  Springs.neatly  coTered  with  highly-polished  Hard 
3abber.  Made  in  every  desirable  pattern,  with  Pads 
rsuiatomloally  constructed.  Light,  cool,  cleanly,  durable; 
tinequalled  in  quality,  finish,  and  practical  construction. 
Bnaffeoted  by  time,  use  or  climate;  used  in  bathing, 
Alw»ya  Reliable.  Prices  reduced  to  meet 
ihe  popular  demands.  Sold  by  all  leading  Druggists  and 
■Bealers  at  the  usual  price  of  common  Trusses. 

Xn  JHttieult  or  COMPLICATEL  DA8ES  addrces 
SEELEY’S  TRUSS  AND  BANDAGE 
^  .1347  Chestnut  St.  irCTRDl  ICUMtllTC^  Street, 

Philadi., U.  S.  A. )  w  I nuUou lill tlH  1 0  {  London,  Eng. 

Undei4he  Patronage  of  the  World's  most  Eminent  Surgeon.^, 

'The  Correct  and  Skillful  Mechanical  Treatment  of 
Hernia  ob  Ruptube  a  Specialty,  e 
See  Qross'i  Bevised  Idition  and  Agnew's  Late  Surgery. 

rBxFxxiNox Pro/s.  3.  2>.  Oroet,  D.  Bayee  Agneta,  Willard 
Barker,  W.  H.  Paneoaet,  Dr.  Tho$,  G.  Morton,  and  othere, 
Trade-lVImrlc—Caation  Notice!— From  fro- 
'iQuent complaints  of  tn/t^riortmilo^ions  haying  been  supplied 
.-on  calls  for  “Hard-Rubber  Trusses,”  we  beg  to  adriso 
the  public  and  Trade,  that  tho  distinguishing  words, 
’  f^HABD-RuBBEB  TRUSS,”  was,  On  January  2d,  1883.  granted 
rrasTndo-I^rk,  to  our  exclusire  use,  under  Act  of  Congress, 
-March ^  1881.  All  “Habd-Rubbeb  Trusses”  sold,  not 
.ifitampod,  “  1.  B.  Seeley,  Warranted,”  are  infringements, 
•digaintt  which  wo  shall  protect  our  Customers  and  Trade. 


WANTED  AS  AGENTS 

Hardware,  Stove  and  Tin,  Agricultural  Implement 
and  Country  Dealers  to  take  Agency  for  the 

Zimmerman  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Evaporator 

OVER  15,000  SOLD. 


The  only  Galvanized  Iron  Evaporator  in  the  market,  made  on  correct 
and  scientific  principles  and  tufly  protected  by  Letters  Patent.  Five 
sizes  made.  We  will  send  on  apptication  free,  the  best  and  most  com¬ 
plete  work.fully  illustrated,  on  evaporating  fruits,  preparing,  bleach¬ 
ing,  conserving,  packing  and  marketing  same.  Send  for  Catalogue 

Address  ZIMMERMAN  MANUFACTURING  GO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  or  Burlinfi^ton,  Iowa. 


ESTABIJSUED  1864.  KO  rATENT  !  NO  PAK  k 
1^  1  VPilVA  obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices,  Com* 
II I  I  I  U  I  1*  pounds,  Desire  and  Labels.  All  prell* 
|w  ■  I  ■  H  I  %  minary  examinatione  as  to  patentability 
I  11  I  I  II  I  ■!  ofinventlonsfree.  Our^^GuideforObtain* 
I  HI  Isll  I  Ir  in?  Patents  ”  is  Bent  free  everywhere. 

Address  liOUlS  BAGGEK  &  CO.,  SolioUora  of  Patents, 

IV.tSlIIXG'I’ON,  D.  C. 


FREE  Silks  for  Patchwork., 

Any  lady  sending  14  2c.  stamps  for  three  /' 
months’  subscription  to  the  Home  Guest,  onr  popular/ 


size  20  X  20 inches.  R.  L.  SPENCER  CO.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


1870 


AMERICAN  RUBBER  PAINT. 

E.  BliUNT,  Mannfactnrer,  115  Maiden  Uane,  New  York. 

The  AsTEKicaN  Agrictjxtheist,  in  an  article  headed  “The  American 
Rubber  Paint''  writes  : 

Of  late  years  several  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  Lead  and  Oil  paint  have 
been  introduced.  One  of  the  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  the  American 
Rubber  Paint  which  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  which  is  as  good  as  any  article  now  in  the  market. 

Greens,  for  Window  Blinds,  etc.. . $2.50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  including  White  and  Black .  1.50  “ 

Roof  Paint,  Water  Proof .  1.00  “ 

Until  further  Notice,  will  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  orders 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  or  ■will  send  C.  O.  D. 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  Insure  expenses.  If 
after  a  proper  trial  the  Paint  Is  not  all  that  it  is  represented  to  he,  I  ^11  return 
the  money,  or  repaint  the  building  at  my  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors, 
Directions,  etc. 


[May^ 
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valuable 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER, 


ATTENTON 


Whj 


stand  ye  idle  Six  Months  in  the 
year,  eating  up  in  winter  all  you  make  in 
summer,  and  saving  nothing  for  old  age,  or 
your  children? 

STOP!  CONSIDER! 

IT  TOL  PAY  YOU. 

Have  you  heard  of  DISSTON'IS  Purchase 
of  4,000,000  Acres  of  iipiaitd,  in 

FLOKIDA, 

the  country  in  which  you  can  raise  crops 

ALL  THE  YEAR? 

ITS  OEANGE  GEOVES,  EISH  AND  GAME, 
READY  MAEKETS  POE  PEODUOE  AT  HIGH 
PEIOES,.  GENIAL  and  HEALTHY  CLIMATE, 
NO  PEOST  IN  WINTEE. 

NO  EXCESSIVE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER, 

NO  BLINDING  SNOW  STORMS, 

NO  WESTERN  BLIZZARDS, 

NO  GRASSHOPPERS. 

The  Kissimmee  Land  Go., 

Oflers  200,000  Acres  of  the  Choicest  of 
the  above  4,000,000  Acre.s  of  IJp-L>aiid 
at  the  low  price  of  $2.60  to  $10.00  per 
Acre.  Also  6-Acre  hots  iu  Kissimmee  City 
at  $600  each. 

Kor  fall  iuformatioii.  Address 

W,  'IT.  FOKBES,  Manager. 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 

mmz 

Toiie,Toiicli,f ortiansUp  aat  DnralUlty. 

WlbhlAiU  KNABE  <&  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


World's  ONLY  Manufactory  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively _ ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for  use  of 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-  and  secondary  hand  propulsion,  in¬ 
doors  and  out.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Sole  ma¬ 
kers  of  the  Patented  “  Rolling  Chairs  ” 
pushed  about  at  Centennial.  For  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  Amer.  Agriculturist. 
SMITH  ■^EEL  CHAIR  CONCERN,  162  William  St.,  N  T. 


New 


York 


[SIS 


Cinfror’ Model  Sewingj 
dinger  machine  on  vf 
A  Corder,  Huiiier,  Tuck- 
.er,  Five  Hemmers.Bind  a 
er,  Thread  Cutter,  Need  W  -  — 
les,  Oil  and  full  outfit  with  efich.- 
Giiaranteed  to  be  perfect.  War¬ 
ranted  5  years.  Don’t  pay  double 
for  machines  no  hotter,  ^^en  you 
can  try  these  before  you  pay  acent 
All  late  improvements.  Runs  light 
with  little  noise.  Handsome  and 
durable.  Circulars  with 

_ r-s-  dreds  of  testimonials  free«^- 

GEO*  PAYNE  CO,  47  Third  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


rms  mt  um  rotm  good  m  happy, 


With  it  she  can  extract  the  juice  from 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cranberries  — 
Huckleberries,  Gooseberries,  Elderbor- 
ries,  Blackberries,  Cherries,  Currants, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Tomatoes,  Pineapples, 
Pears,  Quinces,  Gra-^Sli^^^  itiO  HI 
pes.  Apples,  &c, 

It  discharges 
perfectly  J>RY 

I^Seeds 

It  wastes  nothing.  §  and 


KECIPE 

BOOK 

is  given 


Most  Hardware  Merchants  keep  them, 
and  we  prefer  your  purchasing  of 
them,  but  if  you  can’t  find  one,  send 
your  money  to  us,  and  we’ll  send  it 
to  you  by  the  next  FAST  TRAIN. 
And  then  your  GOOD  WIFE  can  make 
you  happy  with  WINES,  JELLIES,- 
FRUIT  BUTTERS,  &  SYRUPS, 

from  anything 

WITH  JUICE  IN  IT.. 


FREE 


to  every  customer  - 

Aif  a  Lard  press 


^  J  price 

IS  ONLY 

Y©y 

can't  afford  to  do  without  iL 

it  has  no  equal* 


ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  of  PA., 

Third  and  Dauphin  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
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1  1  could  not  ROt  another  bicycle  I  would  not  giro  mine 

5^ 

33 

m 

@ 

ss 

for  its  weight  in  solid  gold.  For  fifteen  years  I  lost  hom 
three  to  eight  day^  every  month  with  etub.born  sick  bead- 
1  ache.  Since  I  have  been  riding  the  bicycle  I  bav.«  lost 
only  two  days  from  that  cause,  and  1  bafon’t  spent  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  a  doctor.”  Hbv,  jQEO.  F,  PENTECOST. 

IfvSl 

1 

Issarara' HilSE  OiWKKEtfST.KHWViK 

1 

POWER  CIDER  PRESS 


BOOMER  &B0SGHERT 

PRESS  GO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Circulars  Free. 


■d-3 


■d-3 


AAieRICAN 


[June, 
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THE  MAPES  MANURES, 


0«.'fc>t»«.ses,  ToToaocca,  Oorix,  •T-u.x'iiliais, 
Toixxa.'toeo  (for  Canning;),  I^odder  Oc33:*xx,  Jtsoot;«,  cfisc. 


-foul'  to  eight  bags  per  acre^- 


Cabba-'e  Growers  in  Queens  County,  Long  Island,  ivho  have  used  THE  MAPES'  CABBAGE  MANURE  for  five  consecutive  seasons-  r  - 

claim  they  get  heavier  mops,  uniformly  lar|er,  and  more  solid  heads,  and  at  niiicli  less  cost  than  from  usual  heavy  dressings  of  stable  manure.  See  Pamphlets. 

REDUCED  PRICES. 

Cabba<^e  and  Cauliflower  Manure,  $47  per  ton.  Corn  Manure,  $48  per  ton.  Vegetable  Manure  for  Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  etc.,  $5'3  per  ton.  Single  hag  (200  lbs.), 

““on  rate  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


“FAY’S  CELEBRATED  MANILLA”  costs  less  than  one-half  as  much  as 
plaster  to  finish  rooms,  will  last  as  long  as  the  building.  Roofing,  Siding, 
Sheathing,  Carpets  and  Rugs  made  of  same  material.  Catalogue  and 
Samples  free.  W.  H .  FAY__&__C0^2__Can2den2_^L_J^^_ 


J  have  a  new  and  rich  vyprk  of  rare  aUraction  and 


value.  Over  2.000  Illustrations,  nearly  1,200  pages  in 
volume— never  before  eaualled  for  the  FAR-IilER, 
STOCK-RAISER,  or  ttARDENER.  40  .Colleges 
and  Specialists  have  contributed  to  this  Great  Work. 

I  thiuk  the  endorse¬ 
ments  are  unparal¬ 
leled  and  that  Us  sale 
offers  capable  men 
a  chance  to  make 
money  not  equalled  elsewhere  in  the  hook-line  to-day.  In¬ 
vestigation  solicited  1  A  valuable  pamphlet  free !  A  confiden- 
‘  )  those  open  for  an  engagement.  Address 


'OUU  opt/LlUliBtB  XlaVC  CUXiLllUULvU  CU 

11G[|ITS  WINTED 


tialnroposltion  to  thot  _  , _ „  „ 

TVH.  THOMPSON,  Publisher,  404  Arch  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  Cl  LLOTTS 


STEEL  PENS 


Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSTiroughout  Ihe  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-1878. 


Our  lO-Horse  Spark  Arresting  TresUing  En- 
rine  has  cut  10,000 feet  Pine  Lumber  in  10 1 


Kine  has  cut  10,000 feet  Pine  Lumber  in  10  hours. 

Will  burn  wood  6  feet  long,  coal,  straw  and  corn  stalks. 
Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  “  S.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843.  Elmira,  New  York. 


Mammoth  Cave, 


EDMONSON  CO.,  KY. 

On  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  Eighty- 
five  Miles  from  Louisville. 

The  most  interesting  natural  curiosity  in  the  world  1  The 
largest  Cavern  known ! 

Cave  and  Hotel  open  all  the  year.  For  maps,  rates, 
routes,  and  other  information  address 

W.  C.  COMSTOCK,  Cave  City,  Ky. 


( Continued  from  last  month.) 

How  Watch  Cases  are  Made. 


A  plate  of  SOLID  gold  14  2-10  karats 
fine  is  soldered  on  each  side  of  a  plate  of 
hard  nickel  composition  metal,  and  the 
three  are  then  passed  between  polished 
steel  rollers.  From  this  plate  the  various 
parts  of  the  cases — backs,  centers,  bezels,etc. 
are  cut  and  shaped  by  dies  and  formers. 
The  gold  is  thick  enough  to  admit  of  all 
kinds  of  chasing,  engraving,  and  engine¬ 
turning.  The  composition  metal  gives  it 
needed  strength,  stiffness  and  solidity,  while 
the  written  guarantee  of  the  manufacturers 
warranting  each  case  to  wear  twenty  years 
proves  that  it  contains  all  the  gold  that 
can  possibly  be  needed.  This  guarantee 
is  given  from  actual  results,  as  many  of 
these  cases  have  been  worn  perfectly  smooth 
by  years  of  use  without  wearing  through 

the  gold.  Dubuque,  Ia.,  Dec.  14, 1880. 

I  have  used  one  of  your  James  Boss’  Gold  Watch 
Cases  for  seventeen  years.  I  bought  it  second-hand 
and  know  of  its  having  been  used  before  I  got  it, 
but  do  not  know  how  long.  It  looks  good  for  ten 
years  longer.  Did  not  suspect  it  was  a  Med  case 
until  so  informed  by  a  jeweler  a  short  tune  since. 
I  most  cheerfully  recommend  your  cases  to  be  all 
they  are  represented  to  be,  and  more. 

O,  McCbanev,  Xlep.  Col,  Int.  Pev.  3d  Pis.  Iowa. 


'  Cheap  Guns  for  the  People, 


Cmnnih  Muskets,  muzzle  loaders,  warranted  to 

311IUUII1  JJUIC  shootshot close, andkillgame SOyards. 
12  bore,  88  to  40  inch  barrel,  9  lbs.  Cap  lock,  good  as  new, 
only  $3.00.  Choke-bore  $4.00.  Hxpr  ess  paid,  $1.00  ex(ra. 


Smooth  Bore  Muskets  altered  to  Breech 

1  o>  n  a  o  r Q  using  brass  or  paper  shells  N  o.  12, 861nch  bar- 
"WtlUClb,  rel,  8K  to9  lbs.  w  arranted  good  shooter 60  to 


75  yards.  Choke-bored,  only  $4.50— or  express  paid,  $5.50 -re¬ 
loadable  paper  shells,  with  metal  base,  $1.00  per  100:  Brass 
shells,  75c.  per  dozen;  Loading  outfits  complete,  $3.00  a  set; 
Fine  leather  hunting  and  shot  hag,  $1.25;  Wads,  20c.  ahox, 
primers  for  reloading  shells,  40c.  a  box  of  250.  Address, 

J.  H.  JOHNSTON,  Great  Western  Gnn  Worl  s, 

'  621  Smithfleld  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Send  3  cent  stamp  to  Keystone  Wntch  Case  Factories.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa,,  for  handsome  Illustrated  Pamphlet  showing;  how 
Jfames  Boss’  and  Keystone  Watch  Cases  are  made. 

S 


(To  be  Continued.) 


CT  Clot  of  your  Druggist  or  Groceri 

S^EN^Bottle  ALLEN’S 


ROOT  BEER 

EXTRACT 

■which  'Will  make  6  gallons  of  Beer. 


_ _ ffa _  -  -- 

trouble  to  make.  JSoooilmg.  Nostraining. 
Much  preferable  to  ice  water.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  roots  and  herbs,  such  as  Dande¬ 
lion,  Hops,  Ginger,  Spikenard, &c.  Pack¬ 
age  of  herbs  for  making  sent  by  mail  for 
iihiu  CUAS.B.CAKTBK,  Lowell,  MaM. 


Carriages,  Wagons  and  Machinery  Run 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 


Without  greaue  or  oil .  No  occasion  to  take  off  the  carriai 
wheels.  Car.  lages  running  successfully  in  New  York, 
City,  Phlladelpliia,  Pa.,  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  Orange 
and  other  places.  Circulars  sent  free.  Address, 


GR  A  PIUTE  LUBRICATING  CO.,  Jersey  Clty.N.  J. 


YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 


We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  lias  fully  sustained  its 
high  reputation.  For  Farm 
Crops  of  all  kinds.  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens,  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  has  no  superior. 

For  sale  by  our  agents 
throughout  tne  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain¬ 
ing  testimomals  and  direc¬ 
tions  forwarded  free. 


Glidden  S  Curtis, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Boston,  Mass. 


New  Musical  Publications. 


.16 


.25 


AMEKICAN  COLLEGE  SONG  BOOK. 

Cloth . $2.00 

Songs  contributed  by  fifty  Colleges. 
“GILLETTE,”  Opera  by  Audran,  com¬ 
poser  of  Olivette  and  Mascot .  1. 00 

KALLIWOBA’S  MASS,  IN  A  MA¬ 
JOR  .  ••  1*00 

REISSIGEB’S  FOURTH  MASS,  IN 

E6.  Two  first-class  masses . 80 

SPANISH  MANBOLINE  METHOD. 

Winner.  The  Mandoline  is  much  like  a  Guitar. 
MEMORIAL  DAY  SONGS  AND 

HYMNS . ••• . 

Eighteen  appropriate  songs  and  hymns. 

OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS.  ISCltK  Psalm. 

'  E.  /.  Darling . 30 

Nine  good  Quartets,  Choruses,  &c. 

STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Clotli..  F.  L.  Ritter .  2.60 

A  most  valuable  book  for  music  students. 
STBACHAUEB’S  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

(Quartet  and  Octet  CKorus.)....  1.00 
170  pages.  26  of  the  very  best  Quartets. 

SOCIAL  PASTIME.  (For  Violin  and 

Piano.  Winner .  2.00 

62  popular  aiis  of  the  day. 

THE  SOPRANO.  (A  Musical  Story.) 

Clotli.  Jane  Kingsford .  1.00 

A  fascinating  musical  novel. 

Mailed  for  Retail  Price. 


OE.1VER  DITSOIV  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  -  867  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


THE  GBEAT  EVENTS  OF  HISTORY  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 


Famous  and  Decisive  RATTI  FS 

History  from  the  Battle-Field.P'*"  ' 


OF  THE 


By  Captain  Chables  Kino,  U.S.A. 

Shows  how  Nations  have  been  M  Q  |  |h 
made  or  destroyed  in  a  day.- -How  IW  ■■  K  ■  1 1 
Fame  or  Disaster  has  turned  on  a  WW  1#  ■  I  fc  ■ 
Contest.— A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and 


uontesi. — A  Crraiiu  duui..  alh  Viu  auiA  - - 

Young.— Saves  Time,  Aids  the  Memory— gives  pleasure  and 
instruction.  —  Maps  and  Fine  Illustrations^.  A  gents 
Wanted  Evei'y where.  Write  at  once  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  terms.  Address, 

J.  C.  McCURPY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


-^sewi  MA D£  AT 


ACKNOWLEDGED  EVERYWHERE 


PROVIDENCE.R.h 


Who  "wish  to  become  Tele*  J 
cn'apli  Operators  aBa|: 
Railroad  Agents*  write  t 
for  our  circulars.  Largest 

_ _  and  Best  School  in  existence,  i, 

Most  thorough  teaching.  Furnishes  I 


VMG  Ml 


Most  thorough  teacning.  ruiumiiuo  ui.c.a.u.o 
the  leading  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Companies.  Board 
only  $2.50  per  week.  Address 

VALENTINE  BROS.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


Send  Oc.  in  U*.  O.  Stamps  to 

EJP  n  W  A  "DTI  produce  commis- 
,  &  Ui  VV  AJXJJi  SION  MERCfLWTS, 

_ 1. _ /  gtxtppt'NTG 


for  Circular  gi'ving  important  advice  about  SHIPPI^^ 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  5^79  Washington  St.,  N.  Y •  City. 
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June  Grreeting. 

With  this  number,  the  AmeHcan,  Agricultwist 
completes  the  first  half  of  its  forty-third  year.  Over 
3,000  congratulatory  letters  from  subscribers  within 
a  few  weeks  afford  most  gratifying  assurances  that 
the  steady  improvements  in  this  Journal  are  every¬ 
where  recognized.  The  present  owners  and  pub¬ 
lishers  who,  six  years  ago,  assumed  control  and 
management,  have  freed  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  from  all  ENCUMBRANCES,  and,  equip¬ 
ped  with  brains  and  means  as  never  before,  un¬ 
hesitatingly  promise  a  paper  better  and  stronger 


Cypress, The  Southern  or  Deciduous, 256 

Bairy  Questions . 246 

Day,  A,  in- June ,,  .Illustrated. .  237 

Edgings  .ie^th'6;y!OT^i^GMdenr,v.,..,-.r'..,,j;v,.,,,,_.^^^^^^^  258 

Farming  in  Engfan  J.  . 9  Illustrations . 

Farmers,  Among  the .  242 

Pence,  A  Holder.  . 2  Illustrations.  248 

Fish,  Preparing  as  Fertilizer .  249 

Flail,  A  Threshing . Illustrated. .  248 

Forest  Commissions  and  Agriculture .  246 

Fowls,  Houdan . 2  Illustrations..  245 

Fuclisias,  Training  and  Arrangement .  241 

Garden,  The  Kitchen .  230 

Garden,  The  Flower . .  . . .  289 

Gas-Lime  as  a  Fertilizer . 249 


with  each  succeeding  issue.  Dr.  Geo.  Tliurber,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Editor,  and  all 
the  able  Associates  and  Writers  who  have  render¬ 
ed  material  assistance  in  making  the  American 
Agriculturist  what  it  is  to-day  —  are  still 
witli  MS.  At  no  period  of  its  existence  has 
this  Company  been  in  so  prosperous  and  stable 
a  condition,  as  it  now  is. 


Gates,  Farm  . in  Illustrations. .  211 

Grain,  Transmutation  of  the .  249 

Grasses,  Pasture  and  Meadow . 254 

Grapes,  Here  and  There — The  Ives. .  248 

Herbage  of  a  Permanent  Meadow. . . 248 

Hives,  Improved,  and  Fixtures . Illustrated..  242 

Home,  How  I  Found  my  Prairie . 3  Illustrations. .  244 

Household. 

A  Kitchen . . . Illustrated . .  259 

Summer  Notes  on  Dress . 2,  Illustrations . .  259 

Fashion  in  Letter  Paper  and  Cards .  259 

Cock-roaches  and  Croton-bugs. . .  .H  Illustrations . .  260 

TheBack-Yard .  260 

A  Fine  Omelet  .  200 

Wall  Cabinet . Z  Illustrations . .  260 

Idaho  Valleys,  Productive  .  248 

Inventions,  Recent  Agricultural . 15  Illustrations. .  264 

Eaurel,  The  Narrow-Leaved . Illustrated..  243 

Liver-leaf,  or  Hepatica . Illustrated..  257 

Live  Stock  Notes  for  June .  237 

Meadow,  Herbage  of  a  Permanent . 248 

Mildew,  Lettuce . . . .  257 

Milking  Season,  Prolonging  the,  in  Cows .  241 

Nest  Boxes,  Hanging .  247 

Orchard  and  Nursery .  239 

Orchard,  Pear,  Pruning  and  Thinning . 258 

Oregon  Climate . 248 

Pansy,  Why  not  More? . Illustrated..  256 

Pai’snip,  A  Good  Word  for .  257 

Peas,  Tile  Eatable  Podded .  215 

Pig-Pen,  In  the  Pasture . . . . .  .Illustrated. .  254 

Pig  Raising . 849 

Poultry  House,  A  Small . . . 2  Illustrations. .  246 

Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business. . .  245 

Poultry,  Practical  Suggestions .  253 

Pruning  and  Thinning  in  the  Pear  Orchard .  258 

Pudding,  An  inexpensive . 249 

Recipes,  Household .  249 

Record  of  Recent  Agricultural  Inventions. .  .15  Als..  264 

Rye  for  Hay  . 242 

Salmon  Fresli  from  Oregon .  244 

Salt  as-Fertilizer  in  the  Orcliard . 249 

Scab  in  Sheep,  Treatment  of . H  Illustrations . .  240 

Slioulder  Pads . 247 

Silk  Culture — Pood  Plants . 254 

Sportsman,  The,  in  Camp.. . . .  243 

Stumps,  Burning  Out . .  . 249 

Sumacli,  Preparing  for  Market .  248 

Sweet  Potatoes  in  Nortliern  Gardens .  247 

Timber  and  Wood  Supply. .  246 

Tobacco  Stems  for  Currant  Worms .  255 

Tool  Box,  A  Portable . 247 

Tree-Lifter,  A  Convenient .  . Illustrated..  247 

Tre'eB,'Budding  Forest. .. .  ■ . Illustrations . .  255 

Trougli,  A  Reversible  Watering . Illustrated..  248 

Vines  and  Climbers,  The  Use  of. ..  .7  A/asfo’atrOJW..  258 

Wire  Splicer,  A . 4  Illustrations. .  247 

Wood  and  Timber  Supply .  246 

Work,  Farm  for  June .  238 

Worms,  Currant,  I'obacco  Stems  for .  255 


See  Page  269  For  Important  An- 
noiineeinent. 
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Prizes  for  Short  Stories. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  offer 
the  following  prizes  for  short,  instructive,  and  en¬ 
tertaining  original  stories  suited  to  the  Boys  and 


Girls’  Columns. 

First  Prize . $50.00 

Second  Prize.. . $30.00 

Third  Prize . $15.00 


The  stories  are  to  be  plainly  written  in  black  ink 
on  one  side  of  white  paper,  and  should  not  exceed 
three  thousand  words.  Sketches  may  accompany 
the  story  whenever  they  will  add  clearness  and  in¬ 
terest  to  the  text.  The  stories  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  on  or  be¬ 
fore  September  1,  1884.  The  real  name  accom¬ 
panying  the  story  should  be  placed  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  bearing  the  assumed  name  of  the  writer 
upon  its  face.  All  stories  submitted  for  the  above 
prizes  become  the  property  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  A  committee  of  three  competent  persons 
will  act  as  judges  and  make  the  awards. 

This  offer  is  open  to  both  young  and  old,  a.tid 
auy  person  may  compete  for  all  the  prizes.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  range  of  subjects,  and  the  stories 
may  be  either  real  or  imaginary,  or  a  combination 
of  the  two. 


The  best  time  to  kill  weeds  is  when  they  are  very 
small.  Most  of  this  work  should  be  done  by  horse 
labor.  Keep  the  cultivator  running  through  the 
corn  field,  using  the  band  hoe  only  close  to  the 
hills.  Much  of  the  cost  of  tillage  should  be  charged 
to  the  succeeding  crops,  otherwise  figures  will  of¬ 
ten  show  that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  corn,  or  any 
hoed  crop.  Sow  a  quantity  of  fodder  corn  to  sup¬ 
ply  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food  when  the 
pastures  get  short.  Sow  in  drills  three  feet  apart, 
and  at  weekly  intervals,  that  there  may  be  a  long 
and  continuous  supply.  A  field  from  which  winter 
rye  has  been  removed,  may  be  manured,  plow'ed, 
and  sown  to  fodder  corn. 

Sow  Swedish  turnips  now  in  drills  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart.  Use  at  least  two  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  It  is  essential  to  have  the  soil  rich  and  mel¬ 
low.  When  the  second  leaf  appears,  thin  the 
plants  to  about  fifteen  inches  in  the  rows. 

Haying  begins  this  month,  and  every  implement 
should  be  in  readiness  for  this  pushing  work.  Cut 
only  as  much  grass  as  can  he  well  cared  for,  other¬ 
wise  the  quality  of  the  hay  will  be  injured  by  ex¬ 
posure.  The  hay  tedder,  next  to  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  is  the  most  valuable  haying  implement.  It 
hastens  the  curing,  and  makes  the  hay  of  uniformly 
good  quality.  Hay  caps  made  of  stout  cotton  are  ex¬ 
cellent  to  protect  hay  while  in  the  cock.  They  of¬ 
ten  pay  for  themselves  in  a  single  season,  and  if 
properly  cared  for,  will  last  for  several  years. 

Buckwheat  may  be  sown  in  June,  and  is  a  good 
crop  for  new  land.  It  may  profitably  fill  up  a 
place  where  some  other  grain  crop  has  failed. 


Five  Stock  Notes, 

Sheep  shearing  needs  to  be  done  with  kindness 
and  care.  We  have  seen  the  skin  badly  cut,  and 
the  shorn  animal  ill-treated  in  other  ways.  Hold 
the  sheep  firmly,  yet  comfortably.  The  sale  of  the 
wool  depends  somewhat  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  rolled  and  tied.  Each  fleece  should  make  a 
package  that  can  he  handled  without  falling  to 
pieces.  Wool  tables,  or  boxes  for  securely  doing 
up  fleeces,  have  been  figured  and  described  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  from  time  to  time.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  shearing  the  ticks  leave  the  shorn 
sheep,  and  gather  in  the  longer  wool  of  the  lambs. 
The  young  stock  thus  infested,  should  be  dipped 
in  a  decoction  of  tobacco  water,  or  in  one  of  the 
mixtures  made  for  the  purpose,  and  sold  in  the 
markets.  June  butter  is  considered  the  best  made 
during  the  year,  and  therefore  the  cows  now 
should  be  yielding  an  abundant  flow  of  rich  milk. 
Among  the  essentials  of  good  butter  making,  are  a 
plenty  of  wholesome  food  and  pure  water,  with 
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clean  management  of  the  milk  and  cream  in  every 
way,  from  the  miikiug,  until  the  butter  is  packed 
for  market.  Calves  that  are  to  become  milch  cows, 
need  a  quiet  place  by  themselves,  and  regular  ra¬ 
tions  of  milk  and  meal.  They  should  be  gently 
handled,  and  taught  to  lead  with  halter.  Pigs  forthe 
early  market  need  a  good  run  in  a  pasture— clover 
is  best,  and  a  daily  supply  of  bran  and  meal  slops. 
The  proper  place  for  pigs  is  in  the  orchard,  where 
they  may  feed  upon  the  wormy  fruit  that  falls,  and 
thus  destroy  vast  numbers  of  injurious  insects. 
Kats,  owls,  skunks,  and  hawks,  are  natural  enemies 
to  the  young  chickens,  and  to  keep  them  away  the 
yards  must  be  watched  by  day,  and  closed  coops 
provided  for  the  night  time.  The  garden  may  be 
rid  of  many  insect  pests  by  allowing  the  young 
chicks  to  run  among  the  growing  crops. 


Orclisti'4l  iiiiil 

Indications  point  to  an  abundant  fruit  year, 
though  the  peach  crop  may  be  injured  by  late 
frosts,  or  a  long  cold  rain  while  the  trees  are  in 
blossom,  may  diminish  the  “set”  of  apples  and 
pears.  These  disasters  are  likely  to  be  local. 
In  years  of  abundance,  while  common  and  poor 
fruit  hardly  pays  its  carriage  to  market,  really  flue 
fruit  brings  about  the  usual  price.  It  is  in  such 
years  that  the  growei',  by  care  in  producing  fine 
specimens,  and  packing  them  in  an  attractive  man¬ 
ner,  finds  fruit-growing  profitable,  while  his  indif¬ 
ferent  neighbor  declares  that  “fruit  don’t  pay.” 
To  produce  fine  specimens,  the  number  borne  by 
the  tree  must  be  reduced;  this  might  have  been 
done  in  the  winter  by  pruning,  but  now  the  orchard- 
ist  must  rely  upon  thinning  the  fruit.  If  we  give  a 
single  specimen  the  nourishment  that  would  have 
been  divided  between  three  and  four,  the  result 
will  be  seen  in  the  extra  size  and  beauty  of  the  one 
thus  favored.  In  no  fruit  is  there  such  a  difference 
in  price  between  the  common  and  extra,  as  in  the 
peach,  and  it  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  with 
peaches  thinning  pays.  It  will  also  pay  with  pears, 
and  especially  early  apples,  to  the  production  of 
which  fruit-growers  should  give  more  attention. 

Strawberries. — See  that  the  pickers  do  not  mix 
over-ripe  berries  with  those  to  be  sent  to  market. 
While  the  berries  at  the  top  of  the  basket  may  be 
turned  to  show  the  best  side,  the  fruit  should  be 
the  same  all  through. 

Currants,  when  nearly  full-grown,  in  some  mar¬ 
kets,  bring  a  higher  price  than  when  ripe.  If  green 
currants  are  marketed,  thin  the  crop  so  that  that 
which  is  left  to  ripen,  may  be  benefited. 

Odosebet'ries  are  generally  sold  green.  Look  out 
for  the  worm  on  both  these  and  currants,  and  use 
White  Hellebore,  a  tablespoonful  of  the  powder  in 
a  pailful  of  water.  Apply  with  a  syringe  or  garden 
engine. 

ITe/its  which  the  Insects  pitch  in  the  heads  of  trees, 
should  be  removed  early  in  the  morning.  The 
hand,  with,  or  without  a  glove,  is  the  best  imple¬ 
ment  yet  invented. 

Grape-vines. — Tie  up  the  young  shoots.  Pinch 
out  the  ends,  leaving  two  or  three  leaves  beyond 
the  last  bunch.  Each  shoot  usually  bears  three 
clusters.  If  these  are  reduced  to  two,  or  even  one, 
the  fruit  will  be  all  the  finer.  The  rose-bug  is  very 
destructive  to  the  grape— shake  it  off  in  early  morn¬ 
ing,  and  catch  in  a  pan  in  which  is  a  little  kerosene. 

Kitchen  and  itJEai'lcet  Ciai'den. 

Weeds  are  the  important  crop  just  now.  If  they 
have  been  allowed  to  get  a  foot-hold,  cultivators, 
hoes  and  other  implements  must  be  set  at  work. 
If  a  long,  sharp-toothed  rake  is  frequently  used  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  or  wherever  there  is  a  bare  surface, 
it  will  destroy  the  weeds  while  they  are  young, 
and  save  much  labor — use  the  rake. 

Sowing  for  Succession  is  often  neglected  in  private 
gardens;  the  season  for  each  vegetable  may  be  pro¬ 
longed  by  successive  sowings.  Beans,  peas,  corn, 
beets,  etc.,  etc.,  may  well  be  sown  weekly. 

Lima  Beans. — If  the  first  planting  failed,  try  again. 

Asparagus.— cutting  as  soon  as  peas  are 
ready  and  let  the  tops  grow. 


Cabbage  and  Cauliflower. — Seedlings  for  the  late 
crop  should  be  thinned,  to  get  strong  plants. 

Ciccumbers  for  pickles  do  best  when  the  soil  is 
well  warmed — the  middle  or  last  of  the  month  is 
soon  enough. 

Squashe.i. — Plant  the  winter  sorts  in  highly  ma¬ 
nured  rows,  made  ten  feet  apart,  dropping  a  dozen 
seeds  every  four  feet,  ultimately  thinning  out  the 
plants  to  two.  As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  dust 
them  heavily  with  plaster,  or  a  mixture  of  plaster 
and  ashes,  and  if  rains  wash  it  off,  repeat  it,  until 
the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  resist  insects. 

Bhubarb. — Keep  the  flower  stalks  cut  away  as 
they  appear. 

Sweet  Potatoes  may  be  planted  during  this  month, 
according  to  directions  given  elsewhere. 

Tomatoes. — -Continue  to  tie  to  the  trellis.  Cut 
away  all  the  badly-formed  fruit,  and  look  out  for 
“the  worm,”  which  maybe  detected  by  its  drop¬ 
pings  on  the  ground  below. 

Items. — Thin  freely,  especially  with  root-crops. 
One  well-grown  carrot,  salsify,  etc.,  is  worth  more 
than  three  or  four  starved,  spindling  roots _ Pro¬ 

vide  a  seed-bed  of  sage,  thyme  and  other  “season¬ 
able  ”  herbs,  from  which  to  draw  plants  to  occupy 

ground  cleared  of  other  crops _ If  celery  plants 

get  large,  cut  off  the  tops  to  make  them  stocky. . . . 
Store  sashes,  straw-mats,  and  similar  appliances 
under  cover.  Especially  use  the  rake  freely  to 
destroy  young  weqds  in  the  garden. 


Greenhouse  and  Window  Garden. 


It  is  generally  desirable  to  remove  the  plants 
from  the  windows,  but  those  in  the  green-house,  as 
a  rule,  can  be  better  cared  for  by  shading  and  wa¬ 
tering,  than  if  they  are  taken  outside.  Plants  in 
pots  set  outside  forthe  summer,  should  have  par¬ 
tial  shade.  Set  the  pots  on  coal  ashes,  to  keep  the 
worms  from  entering.  The  roots  are  often  much 
injured  if  the  sun  falls  upon  the  pots;  this  may  be 
prevented  by  setting  a  board  on  edge  to  shade 
them.  Many  fuchsias  and  cactuses  bloom  only  in 
summer;  the  best  place  for  these  is  on  the  veranda. 
Hanging  baskets  are  best  watered  by  plunging 
them  in  a  pail  or  tub  of  water,  until  the  earth  is  well 
soaked  through.  Boxes  upon  the  outside  of  the 
windows  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  Unless 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  all  covered  by  the  plants, 
it  is  well  to  cover  it  with  moss,  such  as  is  found  at 
the  bases  of  trees  in  the  woods.  All  repairs  to  the 
green-houses  or  the  heating  apparatus,  should  be 
made  during  summer,  and  the  earlier  the  better. 


The  Clover  Crop. 

Red  Clover  {Trifolium  pratense)  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  all  forage  plants,  but  is  not  suited  to  wet 
land.  When  cut  in  full  blossom  and  well  cured,  it 
is  excellent  feed  for  work  horses,  but  if  badly  cured, 
dusty,  and  unripe,  it  should  never  be  fed  to  them. 

As  a  renovator  for  the  soil,  there  is  no  crop 
equal  to  clover.  It  makes  the  best  food  for  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  their  young,  including  colts,  and 
will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  manure-pile. 
Clover  is  the  easiest  to  start,  and  more  certain  of 
producing  a  crop  than  any  grass.  There  need  never 
be  any  failure,  if  the  ground  is  properly  prepared, 
and  the  young  plants  are  not  choked  out  by  an 
overshadowing  and  exhaustive  crop  of  grain.  A 
large  variety  of  clover  is  best  where  enriching  the 
land  is  a  main  object  in  growing  the  crop,  as  it  will 
afford  more  stalks  and  a  larger  amount  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  to  decay.  It  does  not  make  hay  of  as  good 
quality  as  the  medium  or  smaller  varieties,  being 
so  much  coarser,  and  on  strong  land  it  is  liable  to 
fall  and  become  matted,  so  that  cutting  it  with 
either  scythe  or  machine  is  diflflcult.  The  smaller 
varieties  will  produce  two  crops  of  hay  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality  in  one  season.  The  Alsike  or  Swedish 
clover  {Trifolium  hybridum)  is  a  variety  between 
the  Red  ( T.  pratense),  and  the  White  ( T.  repens),  with 
scarlet  blossoms,  and  will  ripen  its  seed  and  renew 
itself  if  allowed  to  do  so.  It  has  no  merit  over 
the  red  clover  as  a  forage  plant. 


The  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 


The  rule  to  mow  the  lawn  once  a  week  should 
not  be  followed  blindly.  In  a  dry  time,  when  grass 
grows  but  little,  mowing  should  be  suspended.  Be 
governed  by  the  condition  of  the  grass.  As  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  perennial  plants  pass  out  of  flower, 
cut  away  the  faded  clusters,  unless  it  is  desirable 
to  save  seeds,  when  a  few  may  be  left  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Roses  have  many  enemies;  the  slug  may  be 
treated  with  White  Hellebore,  and  the  rose-bug  may 
be  shaken  off  and  caught,  while  torpid  in  early 
morning.  When  the  leaves  of  hyacinths  and 
other  spring  bulbs  begin  to  fade,  lift  the  bulbs,  and 
when  dried,  store  in  a  cool  dry  place  for  fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Continue  to  transplant  annuals,  and  to  set 
out  summer  bulbs,  such  as  gladioluses,  tuberoses, 
etc.  Give  stakes  to  dahlias,  and  all  other  plants 
that  need  support.  Ornamental  beds,  or  ribbon 
lines,  need  attention  to  keep  the  kinds  distinctly 
marked.  Cut  back  the  plants  that  trespass  on  their 
neighbors.  Sow  annuals  for  succession.  Do  not 
forget  the  “Everlastings,”  always  so  much  in  de¬ 
mand  for  Christmas  and  other  winter  decorations. 


Bones  on  the  Farm. 

It  is  weli  enough  known  that  bone,  when  ground 
fine,  makes  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  manures, 
especially  on  lands  long  in  use.  The  needs  of  far¬ 
mers  with  abundant  capital  are  well  enough  met  in 
the  commercial  fertilizers.  With  the  Experiment 
Stations  to  analyze  the  samples,  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  adulteration.  The  high  price  of  this 
comminuted  bone,  two  cents  a  pound  and  upward, 
deters  many  farmers  from  using  it  on  a  large  scale, 
even  where  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  investment 
would  pay.  In  a  limited  way,  the  smail  farmer  has 
the  means  within  his  reach,  of  reducing  several 
barrels  of  bone  to  a  fine  powder  every  year.  A 
solution  of  potash  will  reduce  bone  to  a  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  and  make  it  available  for  plant  food.  Most 
farmers  still  use  wood  for  fuel,  and  the  ashes  from 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  cords  used  in  a  year,  if  saved, 
would  reduce  all  the  bones  ordinarily  within  reach 
of  the  farmer.  The  old-fashioned  leach  that  used 
to  stand  at  almost  every  farmer’s  back  door  for 
soap  making,  was  a  good  contrivance  for  reducing 
the  bones.  But  any  tight,  strong  cask  or  box,  w’ill 
answer  quite  as  well  for  this  purpose.  Water 
poured  upon  the  asiies  makes  a  lye,  or  solution  of 
potash,  strong  enough  to  decompose  the  bones. 
The  casks  should  stand  under  cover,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  water  applied  to  the  bone  and  ashes, 
may  be  under  control.  The  time  it  will  take  to  re¬ 
duce  the  bone  to  a  powder,  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  potash  in  tlie  ashes,  and  attention  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  process.  It  is  essential  that  the 
ashes  and  bone  should  be  closely  packed  in  the 
mass,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  a  moist  state,  adding 
water  as  it  evaporates  from  the  surface.  The  finer 
the  bone  before  it  is  packed  in  the  ashes,  the  sooner 
will  it  be  reduced.  The  process  can  be  hastened  by 
putting  into  the  mass  a  few'  pounds  of  common 
potash.  But  this  is  only  necessary  to  save  time. 
Ashes  from  hickory,  or  any  of  the  hard  woods, 
contain  sufficient  potash  to  decompose  the  bone. 
When  the  mass  is  soft  enough  to  break  down  with 
a  spade  or  shovel,  it  can  be  mixed  with  land  plas¬ 
ter,  dried  peat,  or  loam,  to  make  it  convenient  for 
handling.  It  is  a  concentrated  fertilizer,  to  be  used 
with  discretion  in  the  hill,  or  applied  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  to  growing  crops  in  the  gardener  field.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  any  one  who  uses  this  prepara¬ 
tion  of  bone  and  wood  ashes,  and  sees  the  vigorous 
push  it  gives  to  garden  and  other  crops,  will  be 
likely  to  continue  it.  But  many  farmers  near  sea¬ 
ports  and  railroad  stations,  use  coal  mainly  for 
fuel,  and  will  have  to  resort  to  a  hand  or  horse- 
mill  to  use  up  the  waste  bones.  Small  mills  are 
extensively  used  by  poultry  men,  for  crushing  oys¬ 
ter  shells  as  well  as  bone,  and  the  machinery  can  be 
adjusted  to  break  the  bone  coarsely  for  hen  feed. 
The  oil  and  gelatine  of  the  bones  have  an  alimen¬ 
tary  value,  and,  turned  into  eggs,  pay  much  bet- 
I  ter  than  when  used  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  soil. 
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Treatment  of  Scab  in  Sheep. 

HENRV  STEWART. 

The  prevalent  disease  everywhere  known  as  scab, 
is  at  times  troublesome  to  western  sheep  men, 
whose  flocks  run  on  the  range,  and  the  universal 
tick  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  great  annoyance.  As 
a  remedy  for  these  pests,  it  is  usual  to  dip  the 
sheep.  A  system  of  yards  and  pens  is  laid  out  for 
the  easy  handling  of  the  sheep,  and  these  all  lead 


from  a  large  enclosure  outside.  It  opens  towards 
R  The  gate  C,  being  open,  the  yards  are  filled  in 
succession,  the  central  one  and  the  first  one  being 
last  filled.  At  F are  boilers  and  store  vats,  S,  filled 
with  hot  liquid  to  supply  the  vat  D.  All  being  in 
readiness,  four  sheep  are  put  into  the  decoy  pens, 
F,  P;  these  have  wire  fences  so  that  they  are  plainly 
seen  by  the  other  sheep.  The  first  pen  is  then 
opened  and  the  sheep  run  towards  the  decoys, 
where  they  stand  on  a  drop  or  tilting  stage,  made 
between  the  decoy  pens.  This  stage  holds  ten  to 


or  with  its  nature  otherwise  changed,  a  correct  ac¬ 
count  of  its  value  may  be  kept  by  reckoning  it  at 
the  market  price  at  the  time. 

A  crop  should  be  charged  with  the  following 
items :  Plowing  of  the  land ;  preparing  land  for 
seed;  fertilizers;  value  of  seed;  cost  of  seeding; 
after  cultivation,  if  any;  harvesting;  market¬ 
ing  ;  interest  on  value  of  land  occupied,  or 
rent ;  tax,  unless  rent  includes  tax  ;  interest  on 
stock,  machinery,  implements,  etc. ;  repairs, 
and  wear  and  tear  on  implements,  machinery, 
etc. ;  insurance.  The  items  will 
vary  slightly  with  each  crop.  All 
labor  should  be  estimated  at  what 
it  costs,  or  what  it  would  cost  if 
laborers  were  hired.  The  value  of 
seed  and  land,  tax,  rent,  interest 
on  land,  implements,  buildings, 
etc.,  and  many  other  items  may  be 
definitely  computed.  Some  items 
must  be  estimated  approximately, 
but  a  substantial  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  may  be  attained.  A  farmer 
can  make  a  pretty  close  estimate 
of  the  number  of  acres  a  plow  usu- 


Fig.  1. — TAEDS  ANB  PENS  FOE  DIPPING  LAEGE  NDMBEES  OF  SHEEP. 
Drawn  and  DngraveO.  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 


to  a  point  where  a  dipping  vat  is  provided,  to  which 
are  annexed,  boilers  lor  heating  the  dipping  fluid, 
and  draining  pens  for  collecting  the  dripping  from 
the  dipped  sheep.  A  plan  of  the  yards  and  pens 
is  shown  in  figure  1,  and  another,  which  may  be 
more  suitable  in  some  cases,  in  figure  2.  The  for¬ 
mer  plan  is  laid  out  as  follows :  The  large  yard, 
marked  1,  tapers  gradually  to  a  lane,  2,  guarded  by 
a  gate,  3,  which  swings  either  way  to  turn  the  sheep 
into  the  pens  4,  or  5,  as  may  be  desired.  This  plan 
is  devised  so  as  to  be  made  available  at  shearing 
time,  when  the  sheep  are  turned  into  the  pen  5, 
which  has  a  boarded  floor,  that  it  maybe  swept  and 
keep  the  sheep  clean,  and  from  which  they  may  be 
taken  into  the  shearing  yard  or  shed  marked  6. 
This  arrangement  thus  serves  both  purposes,  and 
every  ranehe  where  more  than  a  thousand  head  are 
kept,  should  be  provided  with  something  of  this 
kind.  It  is  always  best  to  dip  the  sheep  immediately 
after  shearing,  as  the  dip  then  has  more  effect  upon 
the  skin;  but  a  dipping  should  have  been  given 
two  weeks  previously,  to  cleanse  the  wool  from  the 
mites,  which  would  otherwise  infest  the  yards  and  i 
pens,  and  make  them  a  constant 
source  of  infection.  The  yard, 4, 
is  intended  lor  the  lambs,  which 
are  thus  spared  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
jurious  crowding  among  the  sheep. 

From  pen  5,  pens  7  and  8  are 
filled,  and  as  the  sheep  are  crowd¬ 
ed  to  the  narrow  part  of  the  pen, 
a  man  takes  one  by  one  and  drops 
them  into  the  vat  9.  Each  sheep  is 
completely  immersed  in  the  dip, 
and  is  guided  by  a  shepherd  by 
means  of  a  crook,  back  and  forth, 
so  as  to  force  it  to  remain  until  the 
W'ool  is  saturated  with  the  med¬ 
icated  fluid.  When  the  sheep  has 
been  guided  up  to  the  bar  10,  it  is 
pushed  completely  under  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  under  the  bar,  where  it 
reaches  a  sloping  barred  floor,  11,  up  which  it  passes 
on  to  the  draining  floor,  12.  The  work  thus  proceeds 
uutil  this  floor  is  filled,  when  the  sheep  are  passed 
into  the  next  one,  13.  The  floors  of  these  pens  slope 
a  little,  so  as  to  carry  the  drip  from  the  wool  back 
Into  the  vats,  and  prevent  waste.  The  temperature 
of  the  liquid  in  the  vats  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a 
supply  in  a  boiler  near  by,  from  which  hot  liquor 
is  dipped  as  it  may  be  required.  When  pen  13  is 
filled,  the  sheep  are  then  dry,  and  are  turned  loose 
through  the  gate  into  the  open  ground.  The  pens 
on  either  side  of  the  lane  2,  are  intended  for  lambs 
which  are  able  to  escape  through  the  bars  of  the 
fence.  The  other  plan,  figure  2,  consists  of  two 
circular  fences,  the  space  enclosed  between  them 
being  divided  into  pens  by  cross  fences  and  gates. 
The  entrance  gate.  A,  opens  from  a  long  tapering 
lane,  into  which  the  sheep  can  easily  be  driven 


twelve  sheep,  and  they  are  thus  plunged  into  the 
dip  and  completely  immersed.  They  are  guided  to 
the  sloping  floor  at  the  other  end  of  the  vat,  from 
which  they  are  turned  into  the  draining  yards,  each 
of  which  is  filled  alternately,  thus  giving  ample 
time  for  the  sheep  to  dry,  before  they  are  turned 
out.  This  is  necessary,  as  the  sheep  have  lambs  at 
this  time,  and  the  dip  is  not  very  agreeable  to  the 
lambs.  When  both  yards  are  filled,  the  first  one  is 
emptied  and  immediately  filled  again,  while  the 
sheep  in  the  other  are  draining.  The  dip  consists 
of  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  mixed  with  sulphur. 

The  Cost  of  Crops. — Keep  Accounts. 

Not  one  farmer  in  five  hundred  keeps  books  of 
accounts.  No  other  class  of  men  with  the  same 
amount  of  capital  conducts  business  at  such  loose 
ends,  and  is  one  of  the  modern  wonders  that 
farmers  do  not  all  become  bankrupt.  It  shows 
how  sure  and  safe  farming  is,  for  we  should  expect 
nothing  less  than  failure  on  the  part  of  the  mer¬ 


chant  or  banker  who  kept  no  accounts.  Without 
accounts,  the  farmer  can  know  but  little  about  his 
business.  He  can  not  tell  what  a  single  crop  costs 
or  what  he  realizes  for  it,  which  crop  pays  and 
which  does  not,  what  class  of  farm-stock  is  to  him 
profitable  or  otherwise,  or  what  field  has  brought 
in  more  than  has  been  expended  upon  it. 

He  does  not  keep  accounts,  because  he  thinks  the 
work  too  difficult,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  be  an  expert  accountant.  If  possessed 
of  only  average  intelligence,  a  fair  supply  of  good 
common  sense,  a  blank  book  and  a  pencil,  he  can 
do  all  that  is  essential.  The  transactions  of  each 
day  can  be  set  down  at  night  in  a  few  minutes. 
Among  the  leading  advantages  of  book-keeping  is 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  each  crop. 
When  sold  as  harvested,  the  amount  to  be  credited 
to  a  crop  is  easily  determined.  WTien  fed  to  stock. 


ally  turns  before  it  wears  out.  Di¬ 
viding  the  cost  of  the  plow  now  in 
use  by  this  number  of  acres,  will 
give  in  cents  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  plow  per  acre. 
Multiplying  this  by  the  number  of  acres  in  each  case 
will  determine  the  amount  to  be  charged  in  this  item 
against  each  particular  crop.  In  the  same  way  the 
wear  and  tear  of  other  implements  can  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  work  may  be  made  to  include  this 
item.  Thus,  the  farmer  may  get  three  dollars  per 
day  for  every  day  he  plows  for  others.  Then  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  number  of  days  employed  in  plowing 
for  a  certain  crop  by  three  dollars,  will  include  in 
the  product  labor,  interest  on  implement  and  stock, 
wear  and  tear  of  same,  etc.  For  so  much  per 
acre,  the  man  with  a  self-binder  will  cut  and  bind 
your  wheat.  This  again  will  include  several  items 
in  the  cost  of  harvesting. 

Wear  and  tear  of  land  and  value  of  fertilizers  must 
be  approximated,  and  are  both  considered  together. 
The  cost  of  fertilizers  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  but 
the  amount  to  be  charged  against  the  crop  to  which 
they  are  applied  is  not,  for  it  will  not  appropriate 
all  of  them.  If  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  nothing  for  wear 
and  tear  of  land  should  be  held  against  the  crop, 
for  it  is  charged  with  the  cost  of  the  fertilizers. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  amount  to  be  charged  in 
this  item  each  farmer  must  determine  for  himself, 
for  it  will  depend  upon  the  character  and  quantity 
of  the  fertilizer,  whether  it  has  been  applied  to 
that  crop,  or  the  preceding  one.  Tet,  with  a  little 
thought,  the  farmer  can  estimate  these  very  correct¬ 
ly.  If  part  of  the  crop  is  reduced  to  manure,  the 
value  of  this  should  be  credited  to  it. 


Encourage  the  Birds. 

War  is  being  waged  by  farmers  against  all  birds, 
except  a  few  popular  songsters,  and  most  boys  are 
taught  that  birds  and  birds’  nests  are  their  rightful 
prey.  These  little  creatures  do  some  damage  it 
must  be  admitted.  They  will  pick  up  seed  that  has 
not  been  well  covered,  but  that  ought  to  teach  the 
farmer  to  sow  his  seeds  more  carefully.  They  will 
feast  upon  the  ripe  grain,  and  sometimes  destroy 
more  than  they  eat;  but  the  farmer  seldom  considers 
that  he  might  not  have  had  any  grain  to  harvest,  were 
it  not  for  these  same  feathered  intruders.  During 
the  time  between  sowing  and  harvesting,  birds  must 
live  upon  something  besides  grain,  and  1  fancy 
that  farmers  seldom  think  that  that  something  is 
principally  insects,  and  the  eggs  of  insects.  They 
rear  their  young  on  these,  and  one  can  hardly  esti¬ 
mate  the  immense  number  of  insects  thus  des¬ 
troyed.  Were  it  not  for  this  safeguard  that  nature 
has  kindly  furnished  us  in  the  form  of  the  feathered 
race,  the  world  would,  according  to  the  best  calcu¬ 
lations,  be  completely  overrun  in  a  few  years  of 
uninterrupted  propagation,  with  crawling,  stinging 
pests.  Birds  have  an  important  work  to  do,  and 


Fig.  2. — A  SECOND  METHOD  OF  SHEEP  DIPPING. 
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■we  should  aid  them  with  all  the  means  at  our  com¬ 
mand;  certainly  we  cannot  afford  to  destroy  our 
protectors.  Every  farmer  should  teach  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  cherish  and  protect  their  feathered  friends. 
Encourage  the  birds,  and  children  too,  by  build¬ 
ing  bird-houses  about  the  farm  buildings.  Teach 
the  boys  to  build  these  houses,  and  thus  serve 
two  purposes  at  once — accustoming  them  to  the 
use  of  tools,  and  imbuing  their  minds  with  hu¬ 
mane  sentiments.  Many  a  farm  home  knows 
naught  of  music,  but  that  which  floats  on  the  air 
from  nature’s  own  orchestra.  Let  us  have  all  the 
sweet  sounds  we  can,  to  soften  and  lighten  our 
rural  toils.  W.  D.  Boynton. 


Farm  Gates. 


Farmers  lose  enough  time  letting  down  and  put¬ 
ting  up  bars  to  pay  their  taxes,  if  profitably  ex¬ 
pended.  I  would  have  many  gates  upon  the  farm. 
They  are  inexpensive,  convenient,  and  should  be 
wherever  there  will  be  any  use  for  them.  When  I 
see  a  farm  well  supplied  with  gates,  I  know  that 
man  is  progressive  and  making  money,  for  he  val¬ 
ues  time,  and  wisely  seeks  to  save  it. 

In  these  days  of  self-binders  the  gate- ways  should 
be  at  least  fourteen  feet  wide.  I  have  found  the 
best  material  for  a  gate  to  be  pine  boards,  and  sea¬ 
soned  white  oak  for  end  pieces.  All  the  wood  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  gate  should  be  well  sea¬ 
soned.  It  is  best  to  plane  all  the  wood-work, 
though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Cover 
each  tenon  with  thick  paint  before  it  is  placed  in 


attempted.  The  only  right  way  to  brace  a  gate  is 
shown  in  fig.  5.  The  gate  may  be  further  strength¬ 
ened  as  shown  in  fig.  6.  Before  the  gate  can  sag, 
the  brace  must  be  shortened  ;  for  as  the  gate  set¬ 
tles,  the  points  a  and  h  must  come  closer  together, 
and  this  the  brace  effectually  prevents. 

The  posts  should  be  set  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  not  be_  pulled  to  one  side  and  allow  the  gate  to 
sag.  The  post  must  be  put  below  the  line  of  frost, 
or  else  it  will  be  heaved  out  of  position  ;  I  would 
say  that  three  feet  in  the  ground  was  none  too 
deep.  Have  a  large  post  and  make  a  big  hole  for 
it.  Be  careful  to  set  the  post  plumb,  and  stamp  the 


needs  no  explanation.  By  sliding  the  gate  back 
until  it  almost  balances,  it  may  be  carried  around 
■with  ea.se.  In  fig.  12  the  fastening,  or  latch,  must 
be  so  arranged  as  to  hold  the  lower  part  of  the  gate 
in  position.  The  box  of  stones  renders  it  easier 
to  move  the  gate.  A  heavy  block  of  wood  serves 
the  same  purpose.  John  M.  Stahl. 


Prolong  the  Milking  Season  of  Cows. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  much  difference  in 
the  length  of  time  cows  continue  in  milk  in  the 


Fig.  7. 

earth  firmly  in  the  hole— it  can  not  be  stamped  too 
hard.  While  stamping,  keep  walking  around  the 
post  BO  that  the  earth  will  be  firmed  on  all  sides. 
Blocks  may  be  arranged  as  shown  in  fig.  7 ;  but  I 
do  not  consider  this  necessary  when  the  post  has 
been  rightly  set,  although  it  may  be  advisable  to 
take  this  further  precaution. 

To  remove  the  pulling  weight  of  the  gate  when 
closed,  the  swinging  end  may  rest  upon  a  block  ; 


its  mortise.  The  gate  itself  should  be  painted. 
Have  everything  fit  tightly.  Fasten  the  brace  to 
the  cross-pieces  with  small  bolts  or  wrought  nails 
well  clinched.  Mortise  the  ends  of  the  cross-pieces 
into  the  end  posts,  and  secure  them  in  place  with 
wooden  pins  wedged  at  both  ends,  or  iron  bolts. 
The  best  cross-pieces  are  made  of  pine  fencing- 
boards  six  inches  wide  ;  the  end  pieces  should  be 
four  by  seven-inch  scantling,  although  the  one  at 
the  latch  may  be  lighter.  Five  cross-pieces  are 
enough.  The  lighter  the  gate  in  proportion  to 
strength,  the  better  it  is.  There  is  but  one  right 
way  to  brace  a  gate,  and  many  wrong  ones.  The 
object  of  bracing  is  to  strengthen  the  gate,  and  also 
to  prevent  its  sagging.  Gates  sag  in  two  ways  ;  by 
the  moving  to  one  side  of  the  posts  upon  which  the 
gates  are  hung,  and  the  settling  of  the  gates  them¬ 
selves.  Unless  braced,  the  only  thing  to  hold  the 
gate  square  is  the  perfect  rigidity  of  the  tenons  in 
the  mortises ;  blit  the  weight  of  the  gate  will  loosen 
these  and  allow  the  end  of  the  gate  opposite  the 
hinges  to  sag.  It  is  plain  that  a  brace  placed  like 
that  shown  in  fig.  1  will  not  prevent  this  settling 
down.  The  only  opposition  it  can  give  is  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  nails  ;  and  these  will  draw  loose  in 
the  holes  as  readily  as  the  tenons  in  the  mortises. 
A  brace  set  as  shown  in  fig.  2  is  not  much  better. 


or  a  pin  inserted  in  the  end  piece  of  the  gate  may 
rest  in  a  slot  sawed  in  the  post,  or  on  a  shoulder  of 
the  post.  Fig.  8  shows  one  end  of  a  combination 
of  two  plans— the  iron  rod  from  near  the  top  of 
the  high  post  holds  the  gate,  while  the  strain 
upon  the  post  is  lessened  by  the  opposite  end  of 
the  closed  gate  being  supported  on  the  other  post. 

For  hanging  the  gate  I  have  found  the  best 


Fig.  9. 

same  herd,  and  with  the  same  treatment.  Some 
cows  give  milk  but  seven  mouths,  while  others 
continue  nine  or  ten  months.  This  difference  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  breed  and  of  training  during 
the  first  season  of  the  heifer’s  milking.  The  Jer¬ 
seys  and  their  grades  are  generally  better  fed  and 
run  easily  from  the  start,  into  a  long  milking  sea¬ 
son,  not  infrequently  up  to  the  time  of  calving, 
where  this  is  desired.  But  in  any  breed  the  season 
may  be  prolonged  by  the  care  of  the  heifer  with  her 
first  calf,  and  during  the  first  milking  season.  She 
should  be  kept  in  good  condition  all  through  the 
mouths  of  pregnancy,  and,  if  practicable,  drop  her 
calf  in  the  fall,  when  the  barns  are  full  and  there  is 
an  abundant  store  of  milk-producing  food.  With 
good  hay,  and  regular  rations  of  roots  and  meal, 
and  kind  treatment,  the  habit  of  giving  milk 
through  the  winter  maybe  thoroughly  established. 
In  a  family  cow  this  habit  adds  much  to  her  value. 


Fuchsias— Training  and  Management. 

.TAMES  SHEEHAN.  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

We  confess  to  have  a  special  liking  for  the 
Fuchsias,  and  think  no  assortment  of  house  plants 
is  complete  without  one  or  two  varieties  of  these 


Fig.  10. 

hinges  to  be  those  shown  in  fig.  9.  One  part  passes 
through  the  end-piece  of  the  gate,  and  is  secured 
by  a  nut  on  the  end.  The  other  piece  is  heated 
and  driven  into  the  post,  following  the  path  of  a 
small  auger-hole.  Next  to  this  I  rank  the  strap 
hinge,  which  should  be  fastened  with  bolts  or 
screws.  Three  easy,  cheap  ways  of  supporting  the 


as  the  resistance  must  depend  upon  the  rigidity  of 
the  upright  piece  in  the  middle,  and  the  nails  or 
bolts  holding  it  will  give  way  enough  to  allow  the 
gate  to  sag.  The  method  shown  in  fig.  3  is  fully  as 
faulty,  while  the  form  shown  in  fig.  4  is  even  worse. 
It  seems  strange  that  any  one  should  brace  a  gate 
in  these  ways,  but  I  have  quite  frequently  seen  it 


gate  are  shown  in  figs.  10,  11  and  12.  In  fig.  10 
a  stout  band  of  wood,  or  one  of  iron,  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  chain.  And  in  place  of  the  stool  for 
the  reception  of  the  lower  end  of  the  end-piece,  a 
block  resting  on  the  ground,  or  a  shoulder  on  the 
post,  may  be  substituted.  The  mode  shown  in 
fig.  11  is  common  in  the  West.  Its  construction 


beautiful  flowers.  They  are  easily  propagated, 
either  from  cuttings  or  by  layers,  and  the  amount 
of  bloom  one  strong,  healthy  plant  is  capable  of 
producing  under  favorable  circumstances,  is  truly 
wonderful.  Upon  one  plant  of  Fuchsia  sjjeciosa 
started  from  a  cutting  of  a  single  eye  in  March,  we 
counted  at  one  time  in  the  December  following, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  perfect  blossoms.  The  plant 
stood  in  an  eight -inch  pot,  and  measured  four  feet 
in  hight.  Some  kinds  do  better  as  house  plants 
than  others.  Among  the  best  are  F.  speciosa,  F. 
fulpens,  and  the  Rose  of  Castile  ;  and  I  would  par¬ 
ticularly  recommend  these  sorts  as  superior  to  all 
others  for  the  window  garden.  The  right  kind  of 
soil  has  everything  to  do  with  success  in  growing 
fine  Fuchsias  ;  it  should  be  of  a  light,  peaty  quality, 
with  one-third  cow  manure,  all  thoroughly  mixed 
together  until  well  decayed.  They  also  relish  an 
abundance  of  water  while  growing,  and  once  or 
twice  a  week  an  application  of  liquid  manure  will 
be  beneficial. 

W'hile  growing,  never  allow  the  roots  to  become 
pot-bound,  but  when  the  roots  begin  to  form  a  mat 
on  the  outside  of  the  ball  of  earth,  it  is  time  to 
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shift  the  plant  into  a  pot  of  the  next  larger  size, 
and  so  on  as  the  plant  may  require  it.  This  is  a 
very  important  point,  and  .should  not  bo  over¬ 
looked  if  strong,  healthy  plants  are  expected. 
Fuchsias  are  espeeially  desirable  for  training  on 
trellises.  They  can  be  trained  over  an  upright 
trellis,  and  have  a  very  pretty  ellect,  but  the  best 
form  is  that  of  an  umbrella.  Secure  a  strong,  vig¬ 
orous  plant  and  allow  one  shoot  to  grow  upright 
until  about  two  feet  high,  then  pinch  off  the  top  of 
the  shoot.  It  will  branch  out  and  form  a  head, 
each  shoot  of  which,  when  sufficiently  long,  may 
have  a  fine  thread  or  hair-wire  attached  to  the  tip, 
by  which  to  draw  it  downward ;  fasten  the  other 
end  of  the  wire  or  thread  to  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
and  all  the  shoots  will  then  be  pendant.  When 
each  of  these  branches  has  attained  a  length  of 
eight  inches,  pinch  off  the  tip,  and  the  whole  will 
form  a  dense  head  resembling  an  umbrella  in  shape  ; 
and  the  graceful  flowers  pendant  from  each  shoot 
will  be  handsome  indeed.  Kemember  to  keep  the 
stock  clear  of  side-shoots,  in  order  to  throw  the 
growth  into  the  head. 

If  properly  taken  care  of,  most  Fuchsias  will  bloom 
the  year  round  ;  but  some  kinds  can  be  especially 
recommended  for  winter  blooming  ;  among  them 
are :  F,  speriosa,  flesh-colored,  with  scarlet  corolla  ; 
F.  serratifolia,  orange,  scarlet  corolla,  greenish  se¬ 
pals  ;  Meteor,  deep-red  corolla,  light-pink  sepals. 
The  following  are  the  finest  in  every  respect  that 
the  market  affords.  Mrs.  Bennett,  pink  ;  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  double-blue  ;  Eose  of  Castile,  single¬ 
violet ;  Elm  City,  double-scarlet;  Carl  Holt,  crim¬ 
son;  Tower  of  London,  double-blue;  Wave  of  Life, 
foliage  yellow,  corolla  violet ;  F.  speciosa,  single, 
flesh-colored  ;  and  F.fulgens,  long  red  corolla. 


Cucumbers  for  Pickles, 

The  pickle  crop  is  a  fairly  profitable  one  if  there 
are  pickle  factories  within  easy  reach.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  month.  A 
light,  warm,  and  rich  soil  is  needed.  The  ground 
may  be  marked  off,  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
hills  made  where  the  marks  intersect.  A  common 
method  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  drills.  The  whole 
field  is  heavily  manured,  and  the  seed  sown  in 
drills  five  feet  apart,  or  furrows  are  opened,  the 
manure  distributed  liberally  in  them  and  well 
worked  in  with  the  soil.  The  earth  is  then  thrown 
back  over  the  manure  and  the  surface  rolled.  At 
least  half  a  dozen  seeds  to  the  foot  are  then  drop¬ 
ped  in  a  slight  furrow  made  by  a  marker,  and 
covered  about  an  inch  deep,  pressing  the  soil  with 
a  light  roller  or  the  blade  of  the  hoe.  Insect  pests 
will  appear  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  up, 
and  the  latter,  from  the  first,  must  be  copiously 
dusted  with  plaster  or  a  mixture  of  ashes  or 
plaster.  Those  who  live  near  the  coast  prefer  air- 
slaked  shell-lime  for  this  purpose.  The  dusting 
with  either  material  should  be  done  in  early  morn¬ 
ing  while  the  dew  is  on,  anrl  be  kept  up  until  the 
vines  begin  to  run.  The  plants  should  be  gradual¬ 
ly  thinned  and  finally  leave  one  strong  one  at  every 
foot  in  the  row.  When  the  vines  begin  to  bear, 
the  cucumbers  should  be  picked  daily  or  every 
other  day,  and  of  the  size  in  demand.  A  barrel 
holds  about  five  thousand  small  cucumbers,  and 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  large  ones.  Always 
cut  the  cucumbers,  leaving  them  with  a  stem. 


Rye  for  Hay. 

Mr.  “A.  G.  W.,”  Manchester,  Tenn.,  writes  us: 
You  ask  for  experience  in  using  rye  for  hay.  I 
cut  it  in  bloom.  The  heads  even  then  are  sweeter 
than  the  straw,  and  horses  will  pick  it  over  for  the 
former  and  waste  the  latter  unless  cut.  When  cut 
and  fed  to  cows  giving  milk  I  find  it  equal  to  the 
best  Timothy  hay,  and  with  me  either  makes  more 
milk  than  clover  hay. — Rye  is  better  to  seed  down 
with  than  oats,  I  believe,  otherwise  oats  would  be 
preferable,  as  nothing  else  makes  so  good  hay 
as  oats  cut  just  as  the  most  forward  heads  are  in 
bloom.  I  have  tried  both. — For  a  sowed  crop  to 
make  hay  Hungarian  grass  is  next  to  oats. 


Improved  Hives  and  Fixtures. 


■W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

Since  its  invention,  the  movable-comb  hive  has 
undergone  a  vast  amount  of  modification.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  however,  the  majority  of  bee-keepers  have  laid 
aside  the  supposed  improvements  and  adopted  the 
original  frame,  and  many  of  them  the  original  style 
of  hive,  as  given  to  the  world  years  ago,  by  that 
prinee  of  apiarists,  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth.  The 
standard  Langstroth’s  frame  is  nine  and  one-eighth 
inches  deep,  and  seventeen  and  three-eighth  inches 
long  ;  and  the  standard  liive  shown  at  a  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  is  simply  a  box  with  rabbets  on  the  inside 
of  the  upper  edges  of  the  end  pieces  upon  which 
to  hang  the  frame.  The  space  between  the  frames 
and  the  inside  of  the  hive  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 

A  cheap  and  excellent  stand  for  hives  is  simply  a 
shallow  box,  without  top  or  bottom,  made  from 
cheap  lumber.  It  should  be  the  same  size  as  the 
bottom  board  of  the  hive,  and  four  inches  is  of 
sufficient  hight.  Such  a  stand  is  shown  at  6. 

Many  devices  have  been  employed  to  enlarge  or 
contract  the  entrance  to  a  hive,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  simple  and  effectual  than  triangular  blocks, 
as  shown  at  c.  They  are  sawed  from  inch  boards, 
and  are  large  enough  to  completely  close  the  en¬ 
trance  when  placed  in  front  of  it.  By  moving  them 
apart  the  entrance  is  opened  ;  while  their  shape  is 
such  as  to  guide  the  bees  into  the  entrance,  even 
though  it  should  be  nearly  closed.  When  robber 
bees  are  troublesome,  the  entrance  may  be  easily 
made  so  small  that  only  a  single  bee  can  pass,  while 
during  the  hight  of  the  honey-harvest  the  blocks 
can  be  entirely  removed. 

In  a  previous  article  it  was  mentioned  that  some 
bee-keepers  used  queen-excluding  honey-boards 


between  the  brood  and  surplus  departments  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  queen  from  entering  and  depositing  eggs 
in  the  section  boxes.  The  edge  of  such  a  board 
can  be  seen  at  d. 

Many  bee-keepers  are  discarding  wide  frames  for 
holding  sections,  and  adopting  what  is  called  the 
“  Heddon  Case  ”  :  This  is  simply  a  box  without  top 
or  bottom,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deeper  than  the 
hight  of  the  sections,  with  wooden  partitions  in¬ 
side  between  the  rows  of  sections.  Two  of  these 
cases  are  shown  in  position  at  e,  e,  and  the  position 
of  the  wooden  partitions  will  be  readily  understood 
by  noticing  the  heads  of  the  nails  that  hold  them  in 
place.  To  support  the  sections,  a  strip  of  tin,  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  wdder  than  the  thickness  of  one 
of  the  partitions,  is  nailed  to  the  lower  edge  of 
each  partition,  and  a  similarstrlp  to  the  lower  edge 
of  each  end  piece  of  the  case.  The  top  to  the  hive, 
which  is  simply  a  board  with  wide  cleats  nailed  to 
its  ends,  is  used  to  cover  the  cases  of  sections. 


Each  case  contains  thirty-two  sections,  four  and  a 
quarter  by  nine  and  a  quarter  inches  square,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  wide.  When  the  sections  in  the 
case,  first  set  upon  the  hive,  are  one-half  finished, 
the  case  is  raised  and  another  case  of  sections 
placed  between  this  and  the  hive.  When  the  sec¬ 
tions  last  set  on  are  partly  finished,  another  easels 
set  between  them  and  the  hive.  When  the  sections 
in  the  upper  case  are  finished,  the  case  is  taken  off 
and  the  sections  removed.  In  brief,  the  empty 
sections  are  put  on  at  the  bottom,  and  the  finished 
ones  taken  off  at  the  top.  This  is  the  “  tiering  up  ’* 
plan,  the  best  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted. 

Shade  fob  Hives  : — To  secure  the  best  results, 
hives  should  be  shaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
during  the  hot  weather.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
writer  uses  a  “  shade-board,”  two  by  three  feet  in 
size,  made  by  nailing  the  butts  of  shingles  to  a  strip 
of  board  four  inches  wide  and  two  feet  long.  This 
board,  which  is  shown  at/,  is  placed  upon  the  hive 
with  one  edge  even  with  the  north  side  of  the 
hive,  and  the  other  projecting  beyond  and  shading 
the  hive  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  allows 
the  sun  to  strike  the  hive  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  The  board  is  kept  in  place  by  a  stone. 


Among  tile  Farmers. — New  Sekies,  No.  2. 

BT  ONE  OP  THEM. 

I  have  been  “knocking  about”  a  good  deal 
among  the  farmers  the  past  month,  and  have  seen 
things  to  make  me  open  my  eyes.  They  have  not 
been  by  any  means  closed  along  back,  but  one  can 
never  see  so  much  when  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of 
his  daily  life,  as  when  “on  the  go.”  This  time 
I  have  been  among  the  so-called 

“Geiitlemeu  Farmers,” 
men  who  make,  in  a  measure,  farming  a  pastime, 
w'ho  live  in  town  during  the  winter,  or  who  having 
other  ways  of  getting  money,  spend  it  upon  the 
farm,  with  little  care  whether  it  pays  in  money  or 
not.  They  are  paid,  no  doubt,  over  and  again  in 
pleasure,  even  if  their  milk  and  champagne,  if  they 
drink  either,  cost  them  the  same  price.  I  have  of¬ 
ten  said,  that  I  knew  no  happier  men  than  those 
who  have  a  good  business  whereat  to  earn  their 
money,  and  a  fine  farm  to  spend  it  upon. 

I  would  by  no  means  say  that  “  Gentlemen  Far¬ 
mers  ”  do  not  make  farming  pay.  Many  do.  Not 
pure  and  simple  farming  perhaps,  but  farming  in 
their  way.  A  successful  merchant  ordinarily 
makes  a  good  farmer.  So  he  is  just  the  man  to  en¬ 
joy  a  farm.  A  man  who  can  keep  a  hundred  milch 
cows,  and  make  butter  all  winter  that  sells  at 
fifty-five  to  sixty  cents  a  pound,  or  one  who  can 
sell  his  heifer  calves  at  an  average  of  three  hundred 
dollars  each,  and  half  his  bulls  at  a  third  of  that, 
has  merchant  enough  in  his  make  up  to  be  satis¬ 
fied.  There  are  horse  farms  that  pay;  sheep  farms 
that  pay;  fruit  farms  that  pay;  poultry  farms  that 
pay  very  well,  and  a  good  many  milk  farms  that  pay. 

Jersey  Tests. 

The  tide  of  popular  favor  is  setting  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  Jersey  cows,  and  their  merits  are  being 
so  rapidly  developed,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
are  the  favorites  among  the  people  to  whom  I  al¬ 
lude.  The  Jerseys  have  been  valued  and  enjoyed 
for  their  beauty  and  for  their  elegant  product — 
firm  and  abundant  butter,  but  now  the  excitement 
of  training  them  for,  and  conducting  their  tests  is 
added.  As  it  requires  great  care,  the  taking  of  no 
small  risks,  and  very  considerable  expense  withal,  it 
is  essential  that  these  tests  should  be  undertaken  by 
rich  men,  and  not  by  men  rich  only  in  houses  and 
lands  and  fine  cattle,  but  in  character,  and  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  accurate,  conscientious  honesty,  which 
is  worth  more  even  to  a  poor  man  than  all  material 
wealth. 

The  reader  may  wonder  why  a  cow  that  makes 
twenty  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week,  ought  to  be  the 
property  of  a  rich  man,  rather  than  of  a  poor  one.  I 
will  tell  them  at  the  risk  of  letting  out  a  secret. 
Such  a  cow,  when  put  to  her  best  butter-making 
pace,  must  be  fed  and  handled  without  the  least 
regard  to  expense.  The  question  i^,  first,  how 
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much  can  she  be  made  to  eat  ?  Princess  3d  “beat 
the  record  ”  as  a  feeder,  as  well  as  a  yielder  in  a 
week’s  test.  She  ate  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
pounds,  all  told,  of  clover  hay,  roots,  bran,  oats, 
Indian  and  oil-meal  daily,  in  order  to  make  her 
twenty-seven  pounds  and  odd  ounces  of  marketable 
butter.  She  cost  her  owner  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars,  and  as  such  cows  are  selling  now, 
was  worth  at  the  beginning  of  the  test,  at  least 
six  thousand  dollars.  As  a  race-horse  is  often  dis¬ 
abled  in  a  race,  or  in  training  for  one,  such  a  test  is 
too  often  fatal  to  the  cow  from  the  after  effects. 
In  this  case,  by  the  mistaken  kindness  of  a  visitor 
to  the  stable,  who  fed  Princess  some  apples,  she 
nearly  died  during  a  sharp  attack  of  colic.  These 
risks  must  be  taken — guarded  against  if  possible — 
but  the  results  involve  the  hazard.  In  regard  to 
this  cow,  her  wonderful  constitution,  and  recuper¬ 
ative  power,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  very  day 
of  the  colic,  she  gave  three  pounds  of  butter  against 
four  and  a  fraction  on  preceding  and  subsequent 
days.  Mercedes,  the  so-called  Holstein  cow,  that 
made  that  wonderful  test  last  summer,  is  dead, 
doubtless  from  indiscrete  handling  after  her  test. 
So  is  Nancy  Lee,  a  famous  Jersey  cow. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  their  owners  sustain  a  loss  of 
hardly  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  and  it  is 
to  guard  against  such  results  that  these  cows 
must  be  surrounded  with  every  appliance  in  the 
stable  and  out  of  it,  that  can  promote  their  health 
and  comfort,  while  their  attendants  must  be  men 
of  great  discretion  and  trustworthiness — fearless 
feeders,  but  of  good  judgment.  Such  men  are 
hard  to  find,  and  when  found  are  worth  good 
wages,  and  get  them.  Men  in  charge  of  such 
cows,  must  have  their  employers’  interests  so  sin¬ 
cerely  at  heart,  as  to  be  practically  incorruptible, 
for  there  is  no  telling  what  temptations  may  be 
presented  to  them.  It  is  unsafe  for  a  dishonest 
man  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  test  of  a  great 
cow  for  butter;  he  is  liable  to  deceive  even  him¬ 
self,  as  well  as  his  employer  and  the  public.  Such 
a  man  is  quickly  found  out  as  a  rule,  so  that  on  the 
whole,  I  think  there  is  reason  to  place  full  faith  in 
the  astonishing  tests  which  are  now  from  time  re¬ 
ported.  There  is  not  one  of  them  so  far,  which  has 
not  received  and  home  well,  the  severest  scrutiny. 

Sweet  Stables. 

I  saw  Mary  Anne,  of  St.  Lambert,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  as  it  happened,  the  very  day  of  the  completion 
•of  the  three  hundred  and  ten  days,  during  which 
she  has  made  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds 
eleven  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  marketable  butter, 
and  she  and  her  kindred  certainly  stand  in  the 
sweetest  cow  stable  I  ever  was  in.  It  is  made  so,  I 
think,  by  the  daily  application  of  air-slaked  lime  to 
the  floors  and  passage-ways,  in  front  of,  and  behind 
the  cows,  forming  a  complete  coating  to  those 
parts  of  the  stable,  not  unlike  thick  white-wash. 
The  floors  of  the  stalls,  and  the  gutters  behind 
them,  are  not  thus  treated.  Just  enough  dust 
arises  from  this  application,  to  purify  the  air,  while 
it  is  otherwise  imperceptible,  except  when  the  floor 
is  swept,  or  fresh  lime  scattered  on.  It  seems  to 
be  an  excellent  plan.  No  damage  comes  to  the  ma¬ 
nure,  for  scarcely  any  lime  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

When  visiting  the  farms  of  Messrs.  Burnham  and 
McCready,  famous  for  the  cows  of  the  Coomassie 
family  of  Jerseys,  I  saw  a  barn  very  well  altered 
ovei-.  An  old  bam  with  its  big  floor  open  to  the 
ridge  pole,  and  rows  of  stalls  on  one  or  both  sides, 
is  a  cold  place  for  fine  cows  in  full  milk,  during  our 
severe  winters.  In  fact,  cows  will  not  stay  in  fuil 
milk  long,  no  matter  how  well  fed  in  such  a  place. 
What  is  needed  is  warmth  and  ventilation.  Mr. 
McCready  secured  this  by  boarding  up  the  sides  of 
the  hay  bays,  and  putting  a  ceiling  over  the  floor, 
allowing  plenty  of  room  for  a  load  of  hay  to  be 
driven  in.  In  this  ceiling  are  three  doors  that  will 
slide  over  one  another,  to  give  ventilation,  and 
may  be  easily  lifted  off  when  getting  in  hay.  The 
space  which  they  cover  is  large  enough  to  give 
plenty  of  room  to  unload,  and  the  result,  with 
double  siding,  was  a  most  comfortable  cow  barn, 
tit  for  twenty-pound  Jerseys.  The  cows  were  very 
hard  to  beat,  and  have  kept  up  their  flow  of  milk 
and  yield  of  butter,  as  if  it  had  been  warm  weather. 


The  Narrow-Leaved  Laurel — Lamb-kill. 

In  January  last  (page  32)  we  gave  a  description 
of  a  plant  so  poisonous  to  calves,  that  in  some  lo¬ 
calities  it  is  known  as  “Kill-calf.”  Some  of  our 
correspondents  have  confounded  that  shrub  (Leu- 
cotlioe  racemosa),  with  another,  which  has  long  been 
known  as  poisonous  to  sheep,  and  properly  called 
Lamb-kill,  and  Sheep  Laurel.  By  comparing  the 
engraving  given  in  January,  with  the  one  here  pre¬ 
sented,  the  differences  between  the  two  shrubs  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  Lamb-kill  is  Kalmia  an- 
gustifolia,  and  belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the 
showy  Mountain  Laurel  {K.  latifolia),  but  is  a 
much  smaller  shrub,  rarely  growing  over  two  feet 
high.  It  has  a  wide  range,  being  common  on  hill¬ 


sides,  and  in  rocky  pastures,  from  Canada  to  the 
Carolinas.  Its  long,  narrow  leaves  are  opposite,  or 
in  threes,  whitish  on  the  lower  surface,  and  pale- 
green  above;  the  flowers  are  light-crimson  or  pur¬ 
plish,  and  of  about  the  size  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  experiments  of  Doct.  Thomas  F.  Wood, 
of  North  Carolina,  given  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  in  January,  1883,  show  that  the  plant  is  de¬ 
cidedly  poisonous  to  sheep,  but  the  animal  with 
which  he  experimented  would  not  eat  it  voluntar¬ 
ily.  His  observations  were  made  in  autumn,  when 
the  conditions  are  quite  different  from  those  in 
spring,  the  time  sheep  are  usually  poisoned.  After 
having  had  only  dry  food  all  winter,  they  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  evergreen  legyes  of  the  plant,  often 
the  only  green  thing  to  be  seen,  and  at  that  time 
eat  enough  to  poison  them,  though  they  may  avoid 
them  later,  when  green  food  is  abundant.  Warm 
milk  and  molasses  given  in  sufficient  quantities  to 


cause  vomiting,  is  the  usual  remedy.  This  Laurel 
is  suspected  of  yielding  poisonous  honey;  this  is  a 
point  that  bee-keepers  should  investigate.  It  seems 
to  be  well  established  that  the  honey  of  some  re¬ 
lated  plants  produces  narcotic  effects,  and  if  that 
afforded  by  this  species  is  also  poisonous,  it  will 
furnish  another  reason  for  destroying  it. 


The  Sportsman  in  Camp. 

r.OBEBT  BARNWELI,  ROOSEVELT. 

A  stove  is  a  convenient  thing  to  have,  but  not  an 
easy  one  to  carry,  if  it  is  not  too  heavy  and  does  not 
occupy  too  much  room  it  is  sure  to  be  too  dirty  af¬ 
ter  it  has  once  been  used.  A  makeshift  can  be  ex¬ 
temporized  wherever  flat  stones  can  be  had,  and 
will  be  found  infinitely  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
open  fire.  All  that  the  traveller  will  have  to  carry 
with  him,  will  be  two  lengths  of  common  .stove¬ 
pipe,  the  rest  is  built  at  the  camping  ground,  and 
can  be  erected  in  so  short  a  time  that  the  trouble 
of  moving  house  will  not  be  serious.  Having  se¬ 
lected  the  flat  stones,  lay  them  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  the  sides  being  about  three  feet  long, 
and  about  nine  inches  apart  inside,  that  is,  the  fire 
place  will  be  nine  inches  wide,  or  more  if  desirable. 
At  the  further  end,  the  bend  of  the  horse-shoe,  the 
pipe  is  inserted;  it  can  be  held  in  place  by  wires  to 
neighboring  trees,  and  a  stone  placed  on  top  will 
serve  as  a  damper.  All  chinks  between  the  stones 
have  to  be  well  filled  with  clay  or  mud,  or  earth 
banked  up  against  the  outside,  or  what  is  better 
yet,  the  entire  affair  can  be  lowered  by  having  a 
place  dug  for  it.  Large  flat  stones  must  then  be 
laid  over  the  top  and  the  work  is  done.  One  trial 
will  make  any  person  an  adept  in  building  it,  and  it 
will  be  found  a  luxury,  that  to  appreciate,  needs 
only  to  be  tried.  This  stove  can  be  erected  within 
the  tent,  if  the  trench  is  dug  to  the  outfside  and 
covered  with  boards,  and  if  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
top  for  the  escape  of  smoke  ;  instead  of  stones 
sheet-iron  may  be  used  for  the  stove  cover. 

The  angler  will  often  on  his  lucky  days  take 
more  fish  than  he  can  turn  to  account,  but  which 
he  will  probably  find  use  for  before  his  trip  is  over. 
These  can  be  salted,  and  of  a  morning  nothing  is 
better  than  a  salted  lake  trout  or  blue-fish.  Those 
who  have  only  eaten  cod  and  mackerel,  do  not  know 
what  a  salt  fish  is.  Split  them,  and  cut  off  the 
head  and  tail  and  take  out  the  back  bones,  bones 
do  no  special  harm,  and  are  excellent  things  to  buy 
at  twenty  cents  a  pound  for  the  good  of  trade,  but 
when  you  are  doing  your  own  curing  it  is  as  well 
to  leave  them  out,  or  keep  a  separate  place  for 
them.  Pack  the  fish,  cut  to  a  proper  size,  in  a  half 
barrel  or  pail,  flesh  side  down,  so  that  whatever  of 
dirt  may  be  in  the  salt  will  not  get  into  them,  but 
will  remain  on  the  skin.  Upon  each  layer  of  fish, 
lay  a  thin  layer  of  salt,  rock  salt  will  answer,  or 
common  table  salt  can  be  used.  Proceed  in  this 
j  way  until  the  fish  are  all  in, or  the  receptacle  is  filled, 
taking  care  to  put  enough  salt  on  top  to  prevent 
its  melting  off  when  it  turns  to  brine  and  leaving 
the  fish  bare  so  that  they  will  spoil.  That  is  the 
only  risk  in  tlie  operation;  put  down  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  they  will  keep  in  the  hottest  weather  for  weeks. 

Where  the  sportsmen  intend  to  remain  in  one 
place,  the  most  convenient  way  of  living  will  be  to 
put  up  a  regular  house,  either  purchased  ready  to 
set  up  with  a  few  boits,  or  built  by  the  party  out  of 
boards  taken  for  the  purpose,  if  any  one  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  skilled  in  carpentry  to  direct.  Doors  and 
windows  are  a  luxury,  although  the  open  tent’  is 
considered  by  some  as  the  more  healthy.  The 
“Hoffmire”  house,  as  it  is  called,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  transportation,  and  is  constructed  by 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of 
woodsmen.  Such  extravagances  are  the  exception, 
not  the  rule  of  “  summering  ”  in  the  wilderness, 
and  it  is  our  general  fate  to  be  without  them.  We 
must  sleep  in  the  tent,  must  cook  at  the  open  fire, 
fight  mosquitoes  and  black  flies  as  well  as  we  can, 
without  nets  to  keep  them  out,  must  endure  wet 
and  cold,  and  learn  to  rough  it  and  have  a  good 
time  with  the  aid  of  our  own  resources.  Among 
the  principal  of  these  will  be  a  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  simplest  rules  of  the  cuisine. 
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How  I  Found  my  Prairie  Home. 

R.  G.  NEWTON. 

I  cannot  say  positively  whether  my  own  incli¬ 
nations,  or  the  advice  of  tliat  kind-hearted  old  phi¬ 
losopher,  long  since  gone  to  his  home  beyond  the 
western  skies,  caused  me  in  the  winter  of  188-,  to 
dispose  of  my  home  and  immovables,  and  come 
West.  Living  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  villages  of 
Southern  New  York,  with  a  good  little  home  all 
paid  for,  a  good  trade,  and  plenty  of  work,  you 


may  ask  why  I  left  all  this  to  come  out  on  the  prai¬ 
ries.  I  had  worked  fifteen  years  in  the  dust  and 
noise  of  a  large  planing  mill,  and  all  I  had  to  show 
for  it  was  that  house  and  Idt,  which  was  bought  at 
the  time  real  estate  was  booming.  My  wife  and  I 
had  denied  ourselves  many  pleasures  to  get  what 
we  had  together,  and  the  prospect  for  coming 
years  was  not  a  pleasing  one.  We  might  be  spared 
to  live  many  years,  my  wages  would  give  us  tlie 
necessaries  of  life,  but  little  or  none  for  the  future, 
when  I  might  not  be  able  to  work.  In  looking 
around  me,  1  could  find  many  men  that  old  age 
was  crowding  out  of  the  ranks,  but  they  had  in 
their  best  days  been  as  good  mechanics  as  any  of 
us,  and  among  them  all  but  very  few  (and  they 
were  the  ones  who  had  come  in  when  the  country 
was  new  and  the  town  just  started),  that  had  saved 
anything  in  their  years  of  toil.  After  many  sleep¬ 
less  nights,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  what  so 
many  had  done  before,  break  off  with  everything 
connected  with  that  kind  of  life,  and  on  the  prairies 
of  the  great  West  start  anew.  I  did  so,  and  here 
we  are. 

I  left  New  York  State  in  the  winter,  and  went 
into  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Dakota,  where  I  had  a 
brother  in  the  hotel  business.  The  next  question 
ivas,  where  should  1  locate  ?  I  had  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  and  talk  with  parties,  who  had  visited 
many  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  Just  then 
the  Devil’s  Lake  country  was  having  a  “  boom 
there  was  the  Mouse  River  country,  and  many 
other  localities  open  to  settlers,  but  I  wanted  to 
build  my  future  home  where  I  could  raise  a  variety 
of  field  crops,  corn  especially,  and  not  live  without 


Fig.  3. — CROSS-SECTION  OF  THE  CELLAR. 


a  garden.  I  decided  to  have  a  look  at  the  country 
between  the  Jim  River  and  the  Missouri.  So  in 
the  middle  of  March,  with  between  two  and  three 
feet  of  snow  on  the  ground,  I  started.  In  three 
days  1  was  in  Aberdeen,  and  passed  the  last  snow¬ 
bank  in  the  cuts  through  the  hills  in  Grant  County. 
At  Aberdeen  I  found  the  “  booming  ”  point  was 
on  the  Missouri  River,  but  as  it  necessitated  a  ride 
of  a  hundred  miles  over  the  prairies  (with  one  stop¬ 


ping  place),  in  an  open  or  lumber  wagon,  and  dur¬ 
ing  March  weather,  it  vvas  not  what  I  wanted.  I 
went  to  the  Huron  district,  getting  what  infor¬ 
mation  I  could,  started  on  the  road  towards  Pierre, 
and  stopping  at  St.  Lawrence,  found  a  team  just 
starting  north  with  two  young  men,  who  were 
going  up  there  to  iocate.  Joining  them,  we  rode 
about  forty-five  miles  almost  due  north,  getting  to 
our  destination  about  seven  o’clock.  After  supper, 
I  made  arrangements  with  a  “  locator  ”  to  be  on 
hand  early  in  the  morning  with  a  team,  and  show 
me  some  of  the  unoccupied  land  near  the  town, 
which  was  just  starting. 
After  this  I  was  shown  to 
my  sleeping-place,  which 
was  half  of  one  end  of  a 
bunk,  twelve  feet  long,  ac¬ 
commodating  four,  with 
one  just  like  it  built  above. 
Morning  came,  and  getting 
up,  I  counted  twenty-three 
lodgers  in  that  room,  about 
eighteen  by  twenty  feet 
square.  When  going  down 
stairs,  I  had  to  step  over 
two  or  three  persons  who 
were  still  snoring,  under 
buffalo  robes,  coats,  and 
any  other  covering  obtaina¬ 
ble.  After  breakfast  came 
the  driver,  who  took  me  over  several  claims ;  I  went 
back  to  the  hotel,  and  at  nine  o’clock,  the  stage 
running  to  the  nearest  rail  road  point  came  up, 
and  off  we  went.  I  decided  on  my  way  down  to 
enter  my  filing  on  the  first  claim  we  went  over. 

I  went  to  Huron  Monday,  but  could  not  get  my 
filing  made  out  until  it  was  too  late  to  get  it  in 
that  day,  but  1  was  on  hand  the  next  morning  with 
many  others.  I  found  the  piece  was  not  taken,  my 
entry  was  accepted,  and  I  started  again  for  the 
North,  intending  to  spend  the  summer  with  my 


brother,  and  come  on  to  my  claim  in  the  fall, 
which,  by  making  a  Homestead  entry,  I  was  en¬ 
abled  to  do. 

LOCATIHO  THE  HOUSE  AND  STABLES. 

Claim  shanties  are  usually  built  on  the  point 
nearest  to  the  adjoining  town,  but  many  other 
parts  of  the  farm  may  be  much  better  for  building- 
sites.  Shelter  from  the  winds,  of  which  those 
from  the  north-west  are  the  most  prevalent,  is  very 
desirable.  Locate  the  house  and  stables  within 
easy  access  to  water.  By  digging  deep  enough, 
well-water  will  be  reached  almost  anywhere.  If 
the  well  is  necessarily  located  some  distance  from 
the  house,  you  can  erect  a  wind-mill,  lay  a  few  rods 
of  iron  pipe  and  have  a  steady  supply  of  water  at 
the  bam  and  house. 

In  Central  Dakota  the  land  is  sufficiently  undu¬ 
lating  to  afford  sometimes  a  choice  of  several  lo¬ 
cations  on  a  quarter  section.  A  rise  of  the  ground 
of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  will  shut  off  the 
heavy  winds,  and  by  placing  the  buildings  at  the 
foot  or  a  little  way  up  the  rise,  and  planting  the 
top  to  evergreens,  mixed  with  other  trees,  you  will 
not  feel  the  winds  at  all.  The  advantages  a  hill¬ 
side  offers  for  a  cellar  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
By  digging  down  a  little  way,  you  can  then  ex¬ 
cavate  directly  into  the  hill,  making  a  hall  or  cut¬ 
ting  about  four  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  desired. 
By  digging  out  bins  at  the  side,  roots  and  other 
crops  may  be  secured  from  frost.  Fig.  1  shows  a 
dwelling,  with  a  cellar  dug  into  fl  hillside,  The 


side  excavations  are  at  a,  a,  a,  and  a  ventilator,  b, 
rises  from  the  main  part.  Fig.  3  is  a  cross-section 
of  the  underground  cellar,  a,  showing  the  side 
bins,  6,  b.  The  floor  plan  of  the  cellar  is  given  in 
fig.  3.  The  hard  subsoil  makes  such  a  cellar  easily 
constructed,  and  by  leaving  a  space  of  solid  earth 
between  each  bin  of  two  or  three  feet,  you  will  not 
require  to  use  a  .stone  in  the  whole  construction. 
It  will  require  a  good,  tight  door  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gallery  from  the  cellar,  and  it  may  be  necessary' 
to  provide  for  ventilation,  which  can  be  done  by 
digging  one  or  more  holes  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
down  into  the  gallery.  Cover  the  ventilating  shaft 
tightly  with  a  large  box,  not  easily  overturned. 
The  top  should  be  built  to  shed  the  rain,  and  holes 
a  foot  across  cut  in  the  sides  and  covered  with 
wire  cloth,  to  keep  out  vermin.  If  the  roof  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  sides  considerably,  and  the  holes  are 
close  under  the  roof,  but  little  rain  will  beat  in. 
This  box  can  be  removed,  if  necessary,  after  freez¬ 
ing  weather  sets  in,  and  a  board  covered  over  the 
hole,  with  some  earth  thrown  on  it  to  keep  it  in 
place,  but  if  there  is  much  thickness  of  earth  over 
the  cedar,  it  may  be  better  to  leave  the  ventilator 
open.  This  cannot  be  done  in  many  parts  of 
Northern  Dakota,  as  the  water  would  fill  the  cellar 
the  first  winter. 


Cider-Making  Without  a  Press— Diffusion. 


The  method  of  extracting  sugar  from  the  beet 
root  by  dissolving  it  out  with  water,  or  diffusion, 
as  it  is  called,  has  been  applied  to  cider  making  in 
some  districts  of  France.  As  the  method  is  very 
simple  and  is  practicable  on  a  small  scale,  some  of 
our  readers  may  -wish  to  make  a  trial  of  it.  A  cask 
or  keg  of  any  convenient  size  has  a  false  bottom  in 
which  are  numerous  holes,  and  is  raised  a  few 
inches  above  the  real  bottom.  The  apples  are 
ground,  and  packed  in  the  cask  on  the  false  bottom, 
first  placing  a  coarse  cloth  over  it.  At  the  top  of 
the  apples  is  a  follower.  Water  is  poured  in  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  apples,  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  At  the 
end  of  the  proper  time  the  liquid  is  drawn  off 
through  a  spigot  in  the  cask  near  the  bottom.  Wa¬ 
ter  is  again  added,  allowed  to  stand  and  drawn 
off ;  this  is  repeated  once  more,  making  in  all, 
three  diffusions.  The  resulting  liquids  are  mixed 
together  and  treated  like  new  cider  made  in  the 
usual  way.  If  not  rich  enough  sugar  may  be  ad-, 
ded.  By  this  method  cider  may  be  made  without 
expense  for  press  or  mill,  as  the  latter,  though 
convenient,  is  not  necessary,  as  the  apples  may  be 
brought  to  a  pulp  by  pounding  them  in  a  barrel  or 
strong  tight  box.  This  process  leaves  the  pomace 
in  better  condition  than  that  from  the  press,  wheth¬ 
er  to  feed  to  the  pigs  or  to  add  to  the  manure  heap. 


Salmon  Fresh  from  Oregon. 

The  latest  immigrant  is  the  Oregon  Salmon. 
There  has  been  inaugurated  the  past  spriug  a 
system  of  shipping  in  regular  cars,  the  world- 
famed  salmon  of  the  Columbia  River,  to  the 
Eastern  markets.  The  “  Chinnoo’is  ”  salmon  is  a 
stranger  at  the  East;  the  “steel-heads,”  that  are 
not  considered  choice  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  the 
only  salmon  from  the  Western  States  that  have 
reached  eastern  markets.  The  “Chinnook”  does 
not  commence  running  until  the  middle  of  April. 
The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Columbia  River  are 
mammoth  enterprises  to-day.  There  are  fifty  large 
canneries  between  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  and  the  Cascades  above  Portland.  Three 
average  salmon  fill  four  dozen  cans,  each  holding 
a  pound  ;  there  are  forty-eight  cans  in  a  case. 
When  this  industry  began,  in  1866,  a  case  of  salmon 
cost  sixteen  dollars  ;  to-day,  the  current  price  is 
four  dollars.  There  are  two  thousand  boats,  includ¬ 
ing  a  dozen  steam-tenders, employed  in  this  business- 
alone  on  the  Columbia  River.  A  new  impetus  will 
be  given  to  the  industry  by  the  new  enterprise  of 
shipping  the  fresh  salmon  to  the  Eastern  States. 


Fig.  1. — A  PRAIRIE  HOUSE  WITH  HILLSIDE  CELLAR. 
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Houdan  Fowls. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  what  different  styles 
of  fowls  the  varions  peoples  of  the  world  have  pro¬ 
duced,  no  doubt  chiefly  by  selecting  those  for 
breeders,  which  have  been  for  generations  regarded 
ns  best  adapted  to  their  own  use  or  for  market. 
This  has  doubtless  been  to  some  extent  influenced 
by  the  original  stocks  which  they  had  to  work 
upon,  largely  also  by  climatic  influences,  but  chief¬ 
ly  by  the  needs,  fancy  and  caprice  of  the  people. 
Thus  the  French  fowls  differ  from  the  English,  the 
Dutch  from  both  ;  the  Spanish  and  those  of  the 
Mediterranean  Coast  are  of  a  very  different  type, 
and  so  they  vary  throughout  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  There  is  often  a  style  and  air  about  the 


back,  and  these  are  bound  with  bandages  (that  leave 
no  mark),  upon  a  properly  formed  board  to  get 
cold  and  ready  for  shipping  or  exposing  on  the 
market  stand.  They  look  worth  several  cents  a 
pound  more  than  if  shipped  and  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  common  New  York  way,  which  is  the  way 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  except  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  fowls  are  drawn  before  marketing. 


Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business. 

We  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  like  the 
one  below,  from  persons  who,  with  a  very  small 
capital,  seek  to  better  their  inode  of  livelihood,  and 
become  more  independent.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 


off  by  scores.  The  approved  plan  is  to  use  very 
early  hatched  pullets  as  layers,  and  to  begin  as 
early  as  February  to  kill  them  off  as  they  stop  lay¬ 
ing,  and  to  clear  the  yards  before  broilers  are  plenty, 
and  the  price  of  fowls  falls  very  much.  Third: 
As  to  capital.  A  good  lot  of  young  fowls  for  win¬ 
ter  laying,  could  hardly  be  obtained  for  less  than 
one  dollar  a  head,  and  those  from  which  one  would 
expect  to  raise  chickens  for  next  year’s  layers, 
ought  to  cost  double  that.  So  really  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  would  not  go  far,  still,  if  a  person  ha.s 
a  year  or  so  to  get  ready  in,  and  can  live  arid  work 
for  that  time  without  encroaching  on  his  capital, 
perhaps  a  start  might  he  made,  even  on  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  The  things  to  do  would  he  to  put  up 
a  building  for  the  fowls,  light,  dry,  and  warm,  half 


A  HOUDAN  HEN. 


Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 


A  HOUDAN  COCK. 


fowls,  which  reminds  one  of  some  type  of  character 
among  the  people,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  fowls. 

We  select  for  illustration  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  useful  French  breeds,  the  Houdan  (pro¬ 
nounced  hoodon — the  last  syllable  like  don  in  don’t). 
This  breed  combines  three  exceedingly  useful 
characteristics.  The  birds  have  few  if  any  supe¬ 
riors  as  table  fowls  ;  the  eggs  are  large,  white,  and 
abundant,  the  hens  being  persistent  layers  and 
non-sitters,  and  the  chicks  develop  very  rapidly 
and  are  early  ready  for  market  as  broilers.  In 
point  of  hardiness  and  general  utility  there  is  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion,  but  all  agree  that  they  are  the 
hardiest  of  all  the  French  breeds,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  The  idea  that  they  are 
not  hardy  comes  from  the  fact,  that  imported  fowls 
do  not  acclimate  easily  if  at  all,  but  American  bred 
Houdaus  appear  to  be  as  hardy  as  any.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  get  such. 

TheHoudans  are  white-skinned  fowls,  with  pink¬ 
ish  or  mottled  legs,  and  a  useless  fifth  toe,  like  the 
Dorkings.  This  is  no  serious  objection  to  them, 
and  is  one  of  the  criterions  of  purity  of  blood. 
Our  illustrations  show  the  fowls  very  well.  They 
are  above  medium  size,  with  black,  white,  and  gray 
or  mixed  feathers,  evenly  but  irregularly  mingled. 
They  are  well  formed,  full-breasted,  have  moderate 
powers  of  flight,  are  domestic,  but  good  foragers. 
They  have  top-knots  of  medium  size,  which  do  not 
obscure  the  sight  as  do  those  of  the  Polish  fowls. 
Their  combs  are  branching,  somewhat  like  the 
antlers  of  a  stag,  and  thus  help  to  keep  the  crest- 
feathers  out  of  the  fowls’  eyes. 

They  will  do  well  with  reasonable  care  in  any 
dry,  warm,  clean  location,  and  give  great  satis¬ 
faction,  being  fully  equal  to  the  Dorkings  for  the 
table,  though  not  so  large,  and  quite  as  hardy. 
These  fowls,  when  well  fattened  by  a  French  poul¬ 
terer.  surpass  anything  we  ever  see  in  onr  mar¬ 
kets.  They  are  drawn,  the  thighs  thrust  back 
beneath  the  skin,  the  wings  tucked  behind  the 


discourage  them,  but  before  undertaking  poultry 
and  egg  raising  as  a  new  business,  they  should 
know  for  certain  that  they  will  find  it  very  hard  for 
a  time,  and  may  exhaust  both  themselves  and  their 
capital  before  they  get  started.  Mr.  D.  J.  Quinby, 
writes  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  follows  : 

“  I  can  control  about  one  acre  and  a  half  of  good 
grass  land  in  Central  New  Jersey,  with  a  small 
barn,  dwelling  house,  and  a  good  well  of  pure  wa¬ 
ter  on  it.  The  land  in  question  slopes  to  the  north¬ 
west,  and  to  the  south.  How  many  chickens  can 
be  raised  profitably  on  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land? 
Could  a  person  get  a  moderate  living  from  them, 
making  a  business  of  it?  How  much  money  would 
be  required  to  start  a  run  of  dimensions  given,  in¬ 
cluding  incubators,  etc.?— I  can  raise  about  three 
hundred  dollars.  What  stock  of  fowls  do  you  con¬ 
sider  preferable,  all  things  considered?  ” 

In  answer  to  these  questions  we  have  to  say, 
first,  the  profits  of  poultry  raising  do  not  depend  so 
much  on  raising  chickens,  as  upon  the  production 
of  eggs.  This  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  do 
either  this  year,  but  summer  or  autumn  is  the 
proper  time  to  prepare  for  keeping  laying  hens,  and 
for  a  harvest  next  winter.  No  one  can  give  an  ex¬ 
act  answer  to  your  question,  but  we  say  in  general 
that  thousands  of  chickens  may  be  raised  with 
proper  appliances  and  care.  The  matter  of  profit 
depends  upon  so  many  contingencies,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  whether  one  hundred  or  ten  thou¬ 
sand  could  be  raised  with  profit.  Second:  A  thou¬ 
sand  laying  hens  could  be  kept  through  the  winter 
on  the  surface  named,  and  ought  to  lay  thirty  eggs 
each  on  an  average,  and  these  should  net  the  raiser 
two  cents  each,  which  would  amount  to  six  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Still  though  one  thousand  hens  might 
do  very  well  in  winter,  keep  one  another  warm, 
and  with  care  and  cleanliness  be  healthy,  yet  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hens  would  overstock  the  place 
in  summer.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  raise  one 
thousand  chickens,  unless  they  should  suffer  from 
some  epizootic  malady,  which  might  sweep  them 


underground  perhaps,  and  well  banked  up  with 
earth  iu  winter;  to  secure  chickens  whenever  it  is 
possible.  You  would  have  to  do  your  own  carpenter 
work,  and  then  a  house  for  two  hundred  hens 
would  cost  you  fifty  dollars.  A  winter  house  for 
that  number  of  hens,  need  not  be  more  than  twelve 
by  twenty-five  feet  on  the  ground,  and  high  enough 
for  a  man  to  stand  up  in.  In  close  quarters  they 
keep  one  another  warm,  and  lay  better.  Fourth: 
The  best  fowls  for  eggs,  all  things  considered,  are 
Leghorns.  Probably  the  best  for  general  purposes 
are  Plymouth  Koeks. 


The  Eatable  Podded  Peas. 

W.  B.  Jones,  Henderson,  Ga.,  writes  us  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  eatable  podded  peas,  figured  and  des¬ 
cribed  in  April  last,  that  a  variety  of  them  has  been 
aultivated  in  his  vicinity  for  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years.  Besides  the  names  given  in  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to,  it  is  with  him  called  “salad  pea,  ”and“snap 
pea.”  Mr.  J.  gives  a  method  of  cultivating  these 
and  other  peas,  avoiding  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  “  bushing,”  which  will  be  useful  to  many  others 
in  the  Southern  Stgtes.  The  peas  are  sown  along 
the  rows  of  cotton  stalks  of  the  growth  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  In  the  latter  part  of  December,  or  iu 
January  or  February,  the  soil  is  plowed  away  from 
the  stalks,  running  close  to  them;  the  manure  is 
distributed  in  the  furrow,  and  the  earth  turned 
back  over  it.  In  },he  bed  thus  formed,  the  peas  are 
drilled  in,  a  row  ^n  each  side  of  the  stalks,  and  as 
near  them  as  pra’ctieable.  The  stalks  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  tlie  pea  vines  until  the  crop  is  ma¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Jones}  says  that  they  have  their  first 
picking  about  Aji'il  10th,  and  that  the  pod  is  veiy 
brittle,  snapping  off  short  like  a  German  Wax-bean. 
The  peas  are  used^hen  young  as  a  salad,  and  when 
sufficiently  rnaturd,  are  shelled  like  ordinary  peas. 
When  the  crop  is  allowed  to  ripen,  the  stalks  and 
vines  are  pulled  up,  and  removed  to  a  shelter. 
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The  Creamery  and  the  Farmer. 

PROP.  S.  R.  THOMPSON,  NEB.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Amons  the  various  ways  of  diversifying  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  farm,  the  creamery  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  yields  quick  returns.  Many  creamer¬ 
ies  pay  cash  every  month.  A  farmer  who  lacks 
capital  to  stock  his  farm  and  must  wait  for  the 
natural  increase  to  give  him  his  return,  may,  by  in¬ 
vesting  in  cows,  get  a  return  in  a  few  months.  He 
thus,  in  a  measure,  gets  the  advantage  of  the 
“nimble  sixpence.”  The  results  are  more  certain 
than  in  most  other  lines  of  farming.  Good  butter 
is  always  in  demand  for  cash.  The  product  being 
sold  as  fast  as  made,  the  risk  of  a  falling  market 
with  a  full  stock  on  hand  is  largely  removed.  If 
extreme  fluctuations  in  price  come,  they  affect 
only  a  part  of  the  year’s  production.  The  business 
is  fairly  remunerative.  The  profits,  as  is  usual 
with  a  business  in  which  the.  element  of  risk  is 
largely  removed,  are  not  excessive,  but  being 
steady,  may  in  the  long  run  be  better  for  the 
farmer  than  a  more  speculative  line  of  work  in 
which  there  is  a  promise  of  larger  profits.  In  pre¬ 
senting  some  points  connected  with  the  question 
of  profit,  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  a  statement 
made  to  me  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Bassett,  of  Buffalo  Co., 
Neb.  The  figures  are  taken  from  his  books,  and 
so  far  as  they  are  an  estimate,  it  is  that  of  an  in¬ 
telligent,  cautious,  and  trustworthy  farmer.  This 
is  the  summary  for  1883  : 


No.  of  cows  milked .  12 

No.  of  calves  raised .  12 

No.  of  inches  of  cream .  2271 

Average  number  of  inches  per  cow  . . .  1891 

1291  inches  of  cream,  16  cts . §296.56 

980  .  @  20  cts .  196.00 

Total  received  for  cream . $402.56 

Per  cow .  $33.54 


It  should  be  stated,  that  the  cows  were  well  fed 
and  cared  for  in  the  best  manner.  Besides  hay 
and  grass,  each  cow  was  fed  sixty-five  bushels  of 
corn  during  the  year.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
food  of  one  cow  was  as  follows:  Pasture  in  sum¬ 
mer,  two  dollars ;  hay  in  winter,  three  dollars  ; 
sixty-five  bushels  of  corn  at  twenty  cents,  thirteen 
dollars.  Total,  eighteen  dollars. 

The  other  sources  of  income  from  the  cow,  be¬ 
sides  the  cream  were  the  skim-milk  and  the  calf. 
Mr.  Bassett  estimates  that  the  skim-milk  judicious¬ 
ly  fed,  would  produce  or  be  worth  eighteen  dollars, 
and  the  calf  at  three  days  old  would  bring  five  dol¬ 
lars.  The  skim-milk,  properly  utilized,  will  there¬ 
fore  pay  the  cost  of  feeding  the  cow,  leaving  the 
value  of  the  cream  sold,  thirty-three  dollars  and 
fifty-four  cents,  and  the  calf  five  dollars,  or  a  total 
of  thirty-eight  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents,  to  pay 
for  interest,  cost  of  labor,  and  net  profit. 

This  it  seems  ought  to  be  on  the  whole  a  satis¬ 
factory  showing.  A  farmer  who  in  addition  to  his 
other  farming  operations  keeps  ten  or  twelve  cows, 
is  able  to  count  on  a  cash  income  monthly  of  some¬ 
thing  over  thirty  dollars  at  the  lowest  estimate. 
Farmers  who  have  the  requisite  skill  to  make  good 
butter,  and  who  also  live  near  large  towns,  can 
often  do  still  better  than  this,  by  engaging  their 
product  to  regular  customers,  and  delivering  it  as 
needed.  But  where  there  is  one  farmer  who  can 
do  this  to  advantage,  there  are  two  or  three  who 
could  sell  cream  to  a  creamery  with  much  greater 
profit.  It  would  seem  that  a  well  managed  cream¬ 
ery  ought  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  any  rural 
community,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  the  creamery 
system  throughout  the  West  eonflrms  this  view. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  kind  of 
management  will  produce  such  results  as  are  indi¬ 
cated  above.  The  following  are  some  of  the  es¬ 
sential  conditions  of  success  in  the  business  of 
furnishing  cream  to  a  creamery  :  The  cows  must  be 
liberally  fed ;  valuable  production  comes  from 
abundant  food.  There  must  be  the  greatest  regu¬ 
larity  in  feeding,  watering,  and  milking  the  cows. 
The  cows  must  be  good  ones.  These  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  bought,  and  the  successful  dairyman 
should  raise  his  own  cows  as  fast  and  as  far  as 
possible.  He  can  thus  be  in  a  position  to  select  the 
best  to  keep,  and  sell  the  others.  The  whole  busi¬ 


ness  must  be  under  the  immedme  direction  and 
care  of  the  owner,  or  of  some  /ainstaking  person 
who  has  a  pecuniary  interest  i«  the  returns  from 
the  dairy.  It  will  rarely  be  possible  to  have 
the  work  done  successfully  by  hired  help  alone. 


A  Small  Poultry  House. 

Mr.  L.  E.  DeGour,  Morristown,  Pa.,  sends  us 
sketches  and  description  of  a  small  poultry  house, 


Fig.  1. — EXTERIOR  OF  A  SMALL  POULTRY  HOUSE. 


from  which  the  accompanying  engravings  are 
made.  The  house  is  ten  by  thirty  feet,  seven  feet 
high  in  front,  and  five  feet  at  the  rear.  The  boards 
are  “  common  thirds,”  with  lath  placed  over  the 
cracks.  The  roof  is  tin,  with  two  ventilators.  The 
yard  for  the  young  chicks  has  a  board  floor,  to 
keep  them  from  the  damp  earth.  This  house  will 
accommodate  seventy-five  birds.  The  materials 
cost  about  fifty-three  dollars.  Mr.  DeGour,  though 
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Fig.  2.— GROUND  PLAN  OF  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 


not  a  carpenter,  built  the  structure,  and  is  sure  any 
one  at  all  accustomed  to  the  use  of  carpenter  tools, 
can  do  the  same  from  the  accompanying  plan. 

Dairy  Questions. 


Forest  Commissions  and  Agriculture. 

The  outcome  of  the  protracted  discussion  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  on  the  Adirondack  question, 
is  a  bill  which,  at  this  writing,  has  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  we  hope  will  pass  the  Assembly.  It 
provides  for  three  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  to 
hold  office  respectively  two,  four,  and  six  years, 
thus  creating  a  vacancy  every  two  years.  They  are 
to  take  charge  of  the  forest  lands  now  belonging 
to  the  State,  and  of  any 
that  may  hereafter  be  ac¬ 
quired  ;  to  prevent  damage 
to  them  by  fire,  trespass, 
etc.,  and  to  report  to  the 
Legislature  each  year  on 
or  before  Jan.  15  of  their 
doings,  together  with  such 
information  “as  may  be 
useful  in  preserving  the 
forests  upon  State  lands, 
and  maintaining  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  derived  therefrom  for  the  use  of  the 
State.”  The  bill  does  not,  it  will  be  noticed,  provide 
for  an  Adirondack  Keservaticn,  as  did  several  of 
those  which  came  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  ; 
but  simply  for  a  Commission  to  care  for  the  forest 
lands,  and  for  the  waters  which  flow  from  them. 

The  main  feature  in  the  bill,  which  makes  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  it  passed,  is  in  the  clause  providing 
for  a  report.  The  annual  value  of  our  forest  prod- 

- —  ucts,  according  to  the  last 

census,  was  seven  hundred 
million  dollars — more  than  ten 
times  the  value  of  all  the 
gold  and  silver  produced,  and 
more  than  three  times  that  of 
the  entire  mineral  output, 
precious  metals,  iron,  and 
coal.  This  enormous  total  is 
merely  the  value  of  the  raw 
material,  and  not  that  of  the 
manufactured  articles  made 
out  of  it,  and  therefore  the 
lack  of  forest  products  means 
stoppage  of  these  vast  in¬ 
dustries,  all  of  which  create 
a  market  for  farm  produce, 
and  furnish  articles  needed 
for  farm  use.  When  we  remember  that  we  are 
rapidly  nearing  the  exhaustion  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  available  supply  of  forest  products,  we 
see  that  farmers  have  a  very  direct  interest  in 
forest  preservation.  S.  W.  Powell. 
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Messrs.  Waltz  &  Waener,  of  Montana  Ter.,  ask 
us  several  questions  on  dairy  matters.  Our  an¬ 
swers  to  some  of  them  will  indicate  the  questions. 
It  takes  a  little  over  eight  “pounds  of  milk  to 
makq  a  gallon,”  and  about  two  gallons  of  good 
“milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter.”  Yet  it  will 
require  three  or  even  four  gallons  of  some  milk  for 
a  pound  of  butter.  It  will  not  pay  to  make  butter, 
except  for  your  own  use,  even  at  sixty  cents  a 
pound,  if  you  can  sell  the  milk  at  twenty-five  cents 
a  gallon,  unless  indeed  you  have  a  sale  for  sweet 
skim-milk  in  some  form,  at  eight  to  twelve  cents 
a  gallon.  Jersey  cows  are  generally  below  medium 
size,  and  are  no  fighters.  They  would  be  under¬ 
lings  in  a  herd  of  “  common  ranch  cows.”  They 
will  yield  on  an  average  eight  or  ten  quarts  of  milk 
a  day  for  six  to  eight  months,  and  during  this  time 
ought  to  average  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  butter  a  day.  The  “amount  of  butter 
made  from  noted  cows,”  has  in  some  cases  ex¬ 
ceeded  three  pounds  a  day,  week  after  week.  It  is 
a  very  good  one  that  yields  fourteen  pounds  a  week. 
Jersey  cows  fit  to  ship,  would  cost  you  in  the  East 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars 
each,  in  carload  lots.  Orange  carrots  are  better  than 
white,  because  they  help  to  keep  up  the  color  of 
the  butter  in  winter,  and  are  nearly  as  productive. 
Carrots  and  mangels  mixed  make  excellent  food 
for  cows  in  winter,  especially  if  well  sprinkled 
after  slicing  with  equal  parts  by  weight  of  bran 
and  corn  meal. 


Short  Timber  and  Wood  Supply. 

The  terrible  devastation  by  the  floods  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Ohio,  the'  last  winter  and  spring,  is  a  text 
from  which  many  pf  our  papers  are  preaching  ser¬ 
mons  on  the  wastelof  our  woodlands,  and  prophe¬ 
sying  greater  evilsiin  the  future.  The  case  is  by  no 
means  as  despeufte  as  the  pessimists  would  have 
us  believe.  New  ^England  is  among  the  oldest  set¬ 
tled  portions  of  tne  country,  and  in  this  section  the 
danger  is  already  passed,  if  it  ever  existed,  and  in¬ 
telligent  observers  assure  us  that  there  is  more 
woodlaud  to-day,  than  there  was  fifty  years  ago. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  the  land  is  in  wood.  The 
white  pine,  ouetof  our  most  valuable  timber  trees, 
may  not  be  so  .plenty  or  as  large  as  in  the  olden 
time,  but  it  still!  exists,  and  furnishes  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  lumber,  as  the  shoe  trade  of  Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  attests.  Timber  land  cleared  and  left  to 
renew  its  growth,  is  ready  to  clear  again  in  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  And  so  far  as  the  holding  of 
snow  and  rain  is  concerned,  it  is  about  as  valuable 
as  the  original  forest.  The  shade  is  complete,  the 
leaves  and  leafrmould  are  retained,  and  floods  are 
no  more  numerous  or  destructive  than  they  were  in 
the  early  settlendent  of  the  country.  There  are  two 
forces  steadily  operating  to  conserve  our  forests, 
for  the  most  part  overlooked  by  those  who  prophe¬ 
sy  evil  from  our  waning  forests.  The  first  is  the 
enormous  and  steady  increase  of  the  production  of 
coal,  and  the  increase  of  facilities  for  its  distribu- 
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tion.  Steamboats,/  locomotives,  and  factories, 
that  once  used  woOp,  now  use  coal  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  Even  farmers  within  one  or  two  miles  of 
a  railroad  depot,  now  use  coal  and  find  it  cheaper 
than  wood,  especially  in  winter,  though  the  wood 
grows  upon  their  pwn  farms.  And  this  use  of  coal 
is  increasing  In  tie  rural  districts  every  year,  and 
nothing  is  likely  i  o  prevent  its  increase  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Then  the  <  rift  of  our  population  away  from 
the  rural  districi !  into  cities  and  villages,  has  an 
Important  bearin  ^  upon  the  increase  of  woodland. 
The  census  show  i  that  iu  the  last  decade,  the  ex¬ 
clusively  farmini :  towns  of  Connecticut  lost  over 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  while  there  was  a 
steady  increase  n  the  cities  and  villages.  This 
drift  is  not  likel}  to  be  arrested  by  any  songs  the 
poets  can  sing.  It  means  abandoned  farms,  lone 
chimney-stacks  ]?here  farm  houses  once  stood, 
rocky  pastures  s  ad  meadows  turned  into  thrifty 
forests.  These  art  a  good  investment  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  owners,  as  woodland,  the  annual  growth  paying 
interest  and  tax®,  without  outlay  for  labor.  Self- 
interest  is  likelr  to  conserve  our  forests  with  or 
without  floods.  This  drift  of  the  population  in 
due  time  will  reach  the  newer  States. 


Hanging  Nest  Boxes. 

It  is  cheaper  to  constraet  continuous  rows  of 
nest  boxes,  nailing  them  securely  to  the  sides  of 
the  poultry  houses,  but  they  afford  a  snug  retreat 
for  lice,  mites,  and  other  insect  enemies  of  fowls, 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  By 
having  movable  boxes  the  cleansing  process  is 
facilitated,  and  extreme  neatness  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  A  good  box  that  is  easily  made  should 
be  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long,  eight 
to  ten  inches  wide  and  about  eight  inches  deep, 
the  part  by  which  it  hangs  being  about  four 
or  five  inches  higher.  The  ends  may  be  made  of 
Inch  white  pine  and  the  front,  back,  and  bottom  of 
half-inch  pine,  all  planed  stuff  to  give  a  neat  fin¬ 
ish.  A  good  coat  of  paint  will  add  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  go  far  towards  preventing  vermin  from 
infesting  it,  otherwise  apply  whitewash,  inside  and 
out,  before  using.  To  prevent  the  back  from  being 
broken,  securely  fasten  two  inch  and  a  half  cleats 
on  the  outside.  Make  two  holes,  through  which 
the  stout  screws  pass  when  the  box  is  in  place. 

A  very  readily  made  hanging  box  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  back  and  bottom  are  constructed  of  good, 
planed  inch  pine,  the  bight  of  back  being  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches.  The  front  of  the  box  is  made 
of  the  sides  of  a  high  cheese  box,  the  width  (ex¬ 
treme)  from  back  to  front  being  from  eight  to  ten 
Inches.  To  prevent  the  front  from  coming  loose 
where  it  is  fastened  to  the  sides,  it  should  be  nailed 
on  with  a  strip  of  tin  or  heavy  leather.  D.  Z.  E. 


A  Wire  Splicer. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Kemman,  New  Hampton,  Iowa,  sends 
us  a  description  with  sketches  of  his  wire  splicer. 
This  is  an  age  of  wire,  as  is  evident  from  the  net 
work  of  wires  in  the  cities,  and  the  millions  of 
miles  of  barbed  wire  in  fences  in  the  country.  To 
make  this  splicer,  take  a  bar  of  half  inch,  round 
iron,  nine  inches  long.  Heat  about  three  inches  of 
one  end  and  hammer  it  flat  until  it  is  one  inch 
wide.  With  a  cold  chisel  cut  a  one-fourth  inch  slot 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  right  side  and  an 
inch  deep.  Figure  1  shows  the  slot.  Bend  the 
part  marked  d,  so  it  will  be  a  quarter  inch  from 


Fig*.  1  and  2. — the  splicer. 


the  flat  part.,  as  shown  in  figure  2  at  c  and  d.  The 
lower  part  of  the  slot  c  should  be  about  a  half  inch 
from  the  bend  at  d.  Smooth  the  parts  with  a  file, 
thus  completing  the  tool.  To  use  it  let  e  and  /, 


figure  3,  represent  two  wires  to  he  joined.  Bend 
the  ends  so  they  are  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
each  other.  Hold  them  with  pinchers  at  g ;  place 


the  hook  of  the  splicer  on  the  wire  J\  while  the 
wire  e  falls  in  the  slot.  Twist  the  pieces  around 
the  wire  /  when  one  half  of  the  splice  is  made. 
Repeat  the  operation  for  the  other  end.  Figure  4 
represents  the  splice  completed.  Use  about  four 
or  five  inches  of  each  wire  to  twist  around  the 


Fig.  4. — THE  SPLICE  COMPLETE. 


other.  This  makes  a  neat,  easily  made  splice  for 
either  plain  or  barbed  wire.  The  splicer  is  so 
simple  that  any  blacksmith  can  quickly  make  it 
at  very  little  cost. 


Convenient  Portable  Tool  Box. 

All  old  dry  goods  or  shoe  box  will  supply  mate¬ 
rials,  and  a  little  rainy  day  or  evening  work  will 
construct  a  good  tool  box,  very  convenient  not  only 
for  keepingthe  tools  in,  but  also  for  carrying  them 
out  to  the  field,  for  repairing  fences,  etc.  For 
lightness,  use  half  inch  boards  for  the  sides  and 
bottom,  and  those  a  little  thicker  for  the  ends  and 
handle.  The  box  may  be  of  any  size.  The  follow¬ 
ing  dimensions  will  admit  hand-saws,  axes  or 
adz  :  End  pieces  eight  inches  wide,  sixteen  inches 
high,  tapering  from  six  inches  above  the  bottom  to 
two  inches  at  top.  Side  pieces  six  inches  wide, 
thirty-four  inches  long.  Bottom  piece  six  by  thirty- 
two  inches.  Top  piece,  or  handle,  straight-grained 
pine  or  spruce,  or  ash  if  available,  corners  rounded. 
The  handle  may  be  nailed  in,  or  fitted  to  small 
auger  holes  and  tenoned.  Adapt  the  dimensions  to 
the  tools  ;  a  common  method  is,  a  side  compart¬ 
ment,  one  and  a  half  by  thirty-two  inches  for  saw 
and  square ;  nail-boxes  at  the  ends,  with  a  partition 
in  one  of  them  for  an  axe  blade,  the  handle  to  lie 
along  one  side.  Central  portion  for  hammer,  chis¬ 
els,  augers,  etc.  For  a  neat  job,  plane  all,  and 
fasten  with  finishing  nails.  In  such  a  box  the  load 
is  balanced  ;  it  is  ea-sily  carried  by  one  man,  or  be¬ 
tween  two,  each  taking  hold  of  one  end  of  the 
handle.  A.  F.  K. 


Shoulder  Pads. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Blaekw'ood,  Washougal,  W.  T.,  writes 
us  as  follows :  I  have  found  a  collar-pad  made  of 
new,  undressed  sheep-skin,  to  be  the  best  preven¬ 
tive  of  and  remedy  for  sore  shoulders  in  horses. 
Cut  out  two  pieces  about  the  shape  of,  and  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  faces  of  the  collar.  Fasten 
one  edge  in  the  groove  opposite  the  hame  groove, 
with  the  wool  next' to  the  collar.  The  skin  seems 
to  have  some,  healing  properties.  This  pad  is 
quickly  and  easily  made,  and  is  much  better  than 
most  of  the  pads  sold  by  the  harness  makers. 
One  set  will  last  an  entire  season.  I  have  used 
these  pads  a  great  deal  in  threshing,  which  work  is 
very  liable  to  gall  the  shoulders  of  horses,  and 
have  found  them  superior  to  all  other  kinds. 


Sweet  Potatoes  in  Northern  Gardens. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet 
potato  has  extended  northward,  and  it  is  now  raised 
successfully  as  far  north  as  Central  Michigan. 
Those  who  wish  to  undertake  its  culture  on  a  small 
scale,  will  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  the  plants,  or  sets, 
than  to  raise  them.  In  cities  the  seedsmen  offer 
the  plants,  and  there  arc  several  who  advertise 
them.  They  bear  transportation  well,  and  may  be 
sent  by  mail  or  express.  In  Northern  localities  it 
is  best  to  raise  them  on  manured  ridges.  Upon 
the  unbroken  surface  of  the  soil  distribute  well 
decomposed  barn-yard  manure  iu  lines,  or  strips, 
three  feet  apart,  the  manure  strips  being  about  a  foot 
wide  and  three  inches  thick.  With  a  plow,  turn  a 
furrow  from  both  sides,  to  cover  the  manure  and 
form  a  ridge  over  it.  Dress  up  the  ridges  with  hoe 
and  rake,  and  plant  the  potato  sets  upon  the  top 
of  it  every  fifteen  inches.  If  the  planting  is  done 
in  a  dry  time,  make  the  holes  with  a  trowel,  fill 
them  with  water,  and  when  this  soaks  aw'ay,  set  in 
the  plant.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  moist,  watering 
will  not  be  needed.  The  plants  should  be  set  deep 
in  the  soil,  leaving  but  one  or  two  leaves  above  the 
surface.  Should  a  late  frost  or  an  accident  destroy 
the  portion  above  ground,  some  of  the  eyes  below 
will  start  and  replace  it.  The  sides  of  the  ridges 
and  the  spaces  between  them  should  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds  until  the  growth  of  the  vines  covers  them. 
The  variety  most  generally  grown  at  the  North  is 
the  Nansemond,  though  there  are  one  or  two  others 
for  which  greater  earliness  is  claimed.  When  the 
vines  get  large,  they  will  throw  out  roots  at  each 
joint;  this  should  be  prevented  by  moving  them, 
by  running  a  rake-handle  or  some  such  stick  under 
the  vines  and  lifting  them  from  the  earth, 

A  Convenient  Tree-Lifter. 

A  large  percentage  of  trees  transplanted  from 
the  forest,  die  on  account  of  not  having  a  sufBcien 
quantity  of  roots.  The  engraving  shows  a  contri¬ 
vance  to  aid  in  lifting  trees  in  good  condition. 
Join  at  the  lop  two  pieces  of  two  by  four  scant¬ 
ling,  four  feet  long,  and  nail  a  cros.s-piece  about  six 
inches  from  the  bottom.  Attach  a  piece  of  chain, 
e,  to  one  end  of  a  lever,  c,  which  is  notched  at  6,  so 
as  to  work  on  the  pieces  d.  To  use  the  lifter,  take 
a  crow-bar  and  punch  a  hole  under  the  root  of  the 
tree  to  be  dug,  pull  the  chain  through,  and  book  it 
around  to  form  a  loop.  Cloth  or  old  rags  may  be 


A.  DEVICE  EOB  LIFTING  TREES. 


placed  in  the  loop,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  tree. 
Cut  a  circle,/,  around  the  tree  with  a  sharp  spade. 
Then  let  one  person  puU  on  the  lever  c,  while  the 
other  digs.  Trees  may  be  very  quickly  lifted  in 
this  manner,  and  without  straining  a  person  as 
when  pulling  by  hand.  The  contrivance  may  be 
carried  by  one  person.  When  a  large  quantity  is 
to  be  dug,  a  boy  may  he  sent  ahead  to  make  the 
holes  for  the  chain.  Jno.  Bartlett. 
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A  Fence  Board  Holder. 

Figure  1  shows  a  contrivance  for  holding  fence 
boards  against  the  posts,  at  the  right  distances 
apart  when  nailing.  A  two  and  a  half  by  two  and 
a  half  inch  piece  of  the  de¬ 
sired  length  is  taken  for  the 
upright,  a.  About  its  cen¬ 
ter  is  hinged  the  brace,  c. 
A  strap  hinge,  h,  or  a  stout 
piece  of  leather  for  a  hinge, 
will  answer.  Blocks  or 
stops,  d,d,d,d,  are  nailed  on 
the  upright  a,  at  the  required 
distances,  according  to  the 
space  between  the  boards  on 
the  fence.  The  bottom 
boards  of  the  fence  are  nail¬ 
ed  on  first.  The  bottom 
block  of  the  board  holder 
rests  upon  the  bottom  board, 
and  is  held  in  position  by  the 
brace  c.  The  boards  can  be  placed  in  the  holder 
like  putting  up  bars,  and  are  guided  to  their  places 
on  the  posts  by  the  blocks  d,  d.  The  boards  can 
now  be  nailed  on  the  posts,  and  the  holding  devices 
moved  for  another  length.  When  the  boards  are 
too  long,  they  can  be  pulled  forward  a  little,  and 


the  end  sawed,  and  pushed  back  to  place.  One 
man  using  this  contrivance,  can  nail  on  nearly  as 
many  hoards  in  a  day,  as  two  persons  with  one  to 
hold  the  hoards  in  the  old  way.  Figure  2  shows 
the  manner  of  using  the  fence  board  holders. 


Animal  Ailments. 

DB.  D.  D.  SLADE. 

Shortening  oe  the  Tendons. — Mr.  A.  N.  Brainard, 
Carbondale,  Ills.— The  shortening  of  the  tendons,  or 
cords  in  the  legs  of  the  horse,  is  due  to  previous  inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  parts,  the  result  of  strain  and  over-exer¬ 
tion.— In  the  early  stages,  a  long  period  of  rest  at  pas¬ 
ture  with  an  occasional  blistering,  may  serve  to  restore 
the  tissues  to  their  natural  condition,  if  they  have  not 
been  too  seriously  injured.  A  high-heeled  shoe  may 
facilitate  the  cure,  by  throwing  the  tendons  into  a  state 
of  relaxation.  After  the  tendons  have  become  per¬ 
manently  and  rigidly  shortened,  however,  only  the  sever¬ 
ing  of  the  cords  by  the  knife,  can  give  any  hope  of  a 
permanent  cure.  The  operation  should  be  performed  by 
a  skillful  surgeon,  and  the  animal  cannot  be  put  to  hard 
work  for  several  weeks  afterwards.  Although  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  a  simple  one,  its  results  are  often  far  from  satis¬ 
factory,  and  this  fact  must  be  considered  before  it  is 
undertaken.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  contraction 
of  the  tendons  again,  in  spite  of  the  means  employed  to 
overcome  this  condition. 

Parturition  Fever.  Milk  Fever.  Parturient 
Apoplext. — Mr.  W.  L.  Fulton,  Pioneer,  Ohio. — These 
names  are  given  to  a  diseased  condition,  which  may  at¬ 
tack  cows  within  twenty-four  hours  after  calving,  and 
almost  invariably  proves  fatal.  The  disease  most  fre¬ 
quently  shows  itself  in  animals  that  are  large  milkers, 
and  are  inclined  to  a  fullness  of  blood,  and  that  have 
been  well  fed  previous  to  calving.  The  symptoms  may 
be,  at  first,  great  dullness,  stupor,  heat  of  head  and 
horns,  followed  by  delirium,  or  the  delirium  may  be  ab¬ 
sent,  and  loss  of  power  over  tbe  limbs,  accompanied  by 
paralysis  of  intestines  and  bladder,  and  inability  to  rise. 
Whatever  may  be  the  jiarticular  condition  of  the  animal 
as  shown  by  the  symptoms,  it  is  dependent  upon  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  parturition. 
Cows,  which  show  a  tendency  to  plethora,  must  be  kept 
upon  a  low  diet  for  weeks  before  calving.  The  diet 
should  be  of  a  laxative  nature.  Great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  to  proper  ventilation  of  the 


premises  in  which  they  are  kept.  Particular  care  should 
be  taken,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  access  to 
luxuriant  pasturage.  The  disease  having  declared  itself, 
the  first  and  most  important  step  is  to  administer  a  full 
cathartic,  which  should  consist  of  two  pounds,  at  least, 
of  Epsom  salts.  If  insensibility  has  occurred,  give  this 
by  means  of  the  stomach  pump,  and  after  a  few  hours 
the  action  of  the  purgative  may  be  assisted  and  hastened 
by  foments  of  warm  soap-suds  every  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  If  there  is  delirium  with  heat  of  head  and 
horns,  apply  cold  water,  or  bits  of  ice  to  these  parts. 
Rub  the  body  and  extremities  constantly,  and  draw  off 
the  milk  frequently.  The  strength  must  be  kept  up  by 
the  aid  of  stimulants.  The  following  answers  an  ex¬ 
cellent  purpose  :  Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia,  two 
ounces  :  Ground  Gentian,  one  ounce;  Ale,  one  pint,  to 
be  given  every  two  hours.  Coldness  of  surface  and  of 
extremities  must  be  counteracted  by  suitable  coverings. 
It  is  important  to  maintain  the  erect  posture,  if  possible. 
The  chances  of  recovery  under  any  circumstances  are 
small,  but  this  fact  should  not  prevent  us  from  using 
every  exertion  to  overcome  this  malady.  If  recovery 
occurs,  tlie  animal  should  be  fattened  for  the  butcher, 
and  not  allowed  to  have  another  calf,  unless  the  cow  is 
very  valuable,  in  which  case  great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  means  for  prevention  of  the  disease. 

Diarrhoea  in  Fowls. — W.  J.  Hess,  Goldeiidale,  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,— It  would  be  dififlcult  to  form  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  death  in  fowls,  without  know¬ 
ing  more  of  the  symptoms  whicli  they  presented.  The 
enlarged  and  peculiar  state  of  the  liver  found  on  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  one  fowl,  does  not  prove  that  others  were 
similarly  affected.  The  length  of  time,  from  one  to 
four  weeks,  during  which  the  birds  were  ailing,  pre¬ 
cludes  the  supposition  of  cholera.  Diarrhoea  in  fowls 
may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  improper  food,  inclement  weather,  change  of 
diet,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  a  symptom  of  contagious  disease. 
Unless  long  continuous,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  resort  to 
remedies,  except  to  very  simple  ones.  A  complete  change 
of  food  may  often  effect  a  cure,  such  as  giving  soft  boiled 
rice,  barley-meal,  or  barley.  To  these  first  two,  may  be 
added  a  little  powdered  chalk,  or  a  few  drops  of  lauda¬ 
num.  If  this  is  not  suflicient,  give  five  grains  each  of 
chalk,  rhubarb  and  pepper,  to  wliicli  may  be  added  half  a 
grain  of  opium  in  tlie  food  twice  a  day,  or  perhaps  better 
still,  in  a  pill.  Sulphate  of  Quinine  should  be  added  to 
the  drinking  water.  To  wliatever  cause  the  disease  may 
be  due,  the  affected  birds  should  be  separated  from  the 
healthy.  The  liouse  and  yard  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected,  by  washing  walls,  perches,  floors, 
with  water,  to  whicli  is  added  about  six  drachms  of  Sul¬ 
phuric  Acid  to  the  gallon,  by  means  of  a  common  broom 
or  brush.  If  possible,  tlie  liealthy  birds  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  new  quarters  for  a  time. 

Death  oe  Young  Pigs.— Mr.  Geo.  W.  Osborne,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  he  has  lost  two  more 
pigs,  three  months  old,  from  some  obscure  cause.  For 
the  first  month  he  fed  them  on  ground  feed,  corn  and 
oats.  Since  then  has  been  using  cotton-seed-meal  in  ad¬ 
dition,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity,  until  he  reached 
the  proportion  of  two  of  feed,  to  one  of  the  meal.  Tlie 
pigs  ate.  about  twelve  quarts  of  the  clear  feed  daily,  but 
only  half  of  that  amount  of  the  mixture.  The  pigs  ivere 
well  housed  and  littered.  Have  had  no  clear  water  to 
drink,  and  very  little  salt.  Tlie  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  showed  considerable  inflammation  of  the  digestive 
organs.— It  is  fair  to  presume  from  the  appearance  pre¬ 
sented  at  tlie  examination,  that  the  cotton-seed  ivas  the 
cause  of  death,  being  an  inappropriate  article  of  diet  for 
young  swine,  on  account  of  its  extreme  richness  in  al¬ 
buminoids.  If  given  at  all  to  young  animals,  it  should  be 
in  very  small  quantities,  and  its  effects  upon  the  system 
carefully  watched.  We  know  of  one  case  at  least,  where 
death  of  a  pig  was  produced  by  an  excess  of  this  food. 
Clean  water  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  swine,  as  it 
is  to  other  animals,  and  experiments  have  abundantly 
shown  the  value  of  salt,  not  only  for  tlie  general  health 
of  the  pig,  but  also  as  contributing  to  tlie  fattening 
process. 

Weakness  in  Horses. — A  subscriber  from  Oil  City, 
Veraiigo  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  us  that  he  has  a  liorse  eight 
years  old,  which  appears  to  be  weak  in  the  hind-quarters, 
sweats  easily  when  worked,  and  staggers  about. — Tlie 
animal  is  suffering  from  general  nervous  debility,  exhib¬ 
ited  most  especially  in  tlie  hind-quarters,  and  due  most 
probably  to  previous  sickness,  from  which  lie  has  never 
entirely  recovered.  Whatever  the  cause  the  treatment 
must  consist  of  giving  the  best  food  and  plenty  of  it,  oais 
being  preferable  to  corn.  Great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  keeping  the  skin  in  the  most  healthy  condition, 
by  proper  grooming  and  plenty  of  friction.  Good  quar¬ 
ters  and  good  ventilation  are  essential,  also  a  moderate 
amount  of  work,  with  no  excess.  Give  half  an  ounce  of 
Powdered  Gentian  in  his  food  twice  a  day.  Treat  the 
animal  patient  just  as  you  would  a  person  who  is  weak, 
and  not  yet  recovered  from  some  previous  illness. 
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I*ro€liictlve  Idalio  Valleys. — The  val¬ 
ley  world  around  Cauldwell  is  one  of  the  western  won¬ 
ders.  Boise  Valley  stretches  out  in  the  purest  atmosphere, 
a  distance  of  eighty  miles  of  the  richest  available  soil, 
interlaid  with  springs,  rivers,  and  geyser  wonders  as  well. 

Fayette  Valley,  a  semi-Swiss  scene,  takes  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  the  best  meadow  lands  of  the  Territory. 
The  Malheus  Valley,  seventy  miles  in  length,  holds  in 
its  precious  soil  and  area,  all  possibilities  to  the  farmer 
and  fruit-grower. 

Boise  and  Payette  Valleys  are  bordered  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  timber  lands,  that  would  put  Michigan  for¬ 
ests  to  shame.  Everything  that  can  be  produced  from 
the  soil  in  Colorado  or  the  Sacremento  Valley,  can  be 
raised  in  these  valleys  of  Idaho,  without  irrigation. 

Climate. — For  years  the  “Oregon 
mist,”  has  been  a  standing  slur  with  the  surrounding 
States  and  Territories,  and  to  describe  that  “  mist,” 
would  be  to  say,  it  is  simply  a  heavy  fog,  without  the 
chill  and  malarious  taint,  that  sneaks  along  with  fog  in 
other  localities.  It  never  rains  in  torrents  and  showers 
in  Oregon,  but  settles  into  a  heavy  dampness,  without 
the  least  atmospheric  disturbance;  thunder  storms  are 
rare,  hail  storms,  cyclones,  hurricanes  and  blizzards  are 
unknown  to  the  State.  After  September  the  soil  is  kept 
moist  in  its  dew  bath ;  from  the  first  of  November, 
until  the  second  week  in  May,  the  rainfall  is  regular 
and  copious,  insuring  the  best  of  crops,  and  the 
farmer’s  prosperity.  The  climatic  conditions  of  this 
far-western  State,  are  particularly  adapted  to  good 
stock.  The  “  chinch-grass,”  as  it  is  known  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  is  the  most  healthful  grazing  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  The  draught  horses  of  Oregon  are  remark¬ 
able  for  size,  health  and  endurance.  The  winters  can¬ 
not  be  called  severe,  when,  west  of  the  Cascade  Range, 
the  farmers  allow  their  stock  to  roam  the  year  through, 
witliout  any  attempt  at  housing  or  feeding.  L.  Lester. 

'I'lie  Herbage  ©f  a  Permanent 
Meadow.— Tlie  great  value  of  the  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  at  Rothamsted,  Eng.,  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gil¬ 
bert,  has  often  been  acknowledged  in  these  columns. 
One  important  feature  of  these  experiments  is  their  con¬ 
tinued  character.  Results  derived  from  the  same  treat 
ment  of  plots  of  ground  for  twenty  and  thirty  or  more 
years,  have  a  value  far  beyond  those  experiments  lasting 
but  a  year  or  two.  In  the  report  now  before  ns,  we  have 
only  one  class  of  results  from  twenty  years’  experiments 
upon  a  meadow  of  mixed  herbage.  The  “  Agricultural 
Results”  were  publisliedin  1880.  The  present  report 
gives  the  “Botanical  Results,’’  and  is  the  work  of  that 
most  conscientious  and  pains-taking  botanist.  Dr. 
Maxwell  T.  Masters,  editor  of  “  Gardener’s  Chronicle,” 
London  (Eng.)  This  report  occupies  over  two  hundred 
and  thirty  of  the  ample  quarto  pages  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  is  illustrated  by  tables  that  are 
wonderful  in  their  completeness.  The  object  of  these 
experiments,  which  have  been  continuous  for  over  twen¬ 
ty  years,  was  to  show  the  effects  of  fertilizers  upon  the 
herbage  of  a  meadow.  Some  twenty-two  plots  were 
carefully  measured,  some  were  left  without  any  treat¬ 
ment,  and  others  had  weighed  quantities  of  manure  and 
different  fertilizers  applied  to  them.  Records  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  their  effect  upon  vegetation,  have  been 
made  from  year  to  year.  These  experiments  involved  a 
vast  amount  of  mechanical  labor.  To  take  a  fair  sample 
of  the  herbage  of  each  plot  was  no  small  task.  The  col¬ 
lectors  follow'ed  the  mow'ers,  and  a  portion  was  taken 
from  each  sw'ath  ;  these  portions  were  carefully  mixed, 
and  a  sample  of  ten  or  twenty  pounds  taken  for  exami¬ 
nation.  Tlie  specimens  from  each  plot  were  overhauled 
and  assorted  by  experts,  including  boys,  who  became 
wonderfully  skillful  in  detecting  the  different  plants. 
An  account  was  made  of  the  numbers  of  each  species, 
and  they  were  also  grouped  as  grhmineous  (grass-like) 
plants,  leguminous  (clover  and  related)  plants,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  mainly  weed-like  plants.  These  results  are 
presented  in  tables,  allowing  a  comparison  to  be  made  of 
the  effects  of  different  fertilizers.  Should  a  study  of 
these  show  anything  of  value  to  our  farmers,  we  shall 
make  use  of  them.  Our  present  object  is  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  this  remarkable  contribution  to  scientific 
agriculture,  and  again  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  extenstve,  accurate,  and  most  valuable 
experimental  work  carried  on  at  Rothamsted,  England. 
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Bni’iiliis'  Out  Stumps. — E.  L.  Burnett, 
Nunda,  Colo.,  asks  our  opinion  of  the  following  method 
of  destroying  stumps :  “  In  autumn  or  winter  bore  a  one 
or  tvvo-iiich  hole  eight  inches  deep.  Drop  into  it  one  or 
two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  fill  the  hole  with  water,  and 
plug  it  up.  In  spring  remove  the  plug,  pour  in  a  gill  of 
kerosene  and  ignite  it.  The  stump  will  smoulder  away 
without  blazing,  to  the  extremity  of  the  roots,  leaving 
nothing  but  ashes.” — The  above  “recipe”  has  been 
going  the  rounds  for  several  years.  That  saltpetre  will 
cause  a  green  stump  to  disappear  in  this  manner,  looks 
as  improbable  as  that  a  stump  holding  a  gill  of  kerosene 
will  “  smoulder  away  without  blazing.”  Still,  we  have 
not  tried  it.  If  any  of  our  readers  have,  will  they  kindly 
give  the  result  ? 

Au  Inexpensive  Puddiug'. — When  eggs 
are  as  scarce  and  costly  as  they  often  are,  we  can  com¬ 
mend  the  following,  if  as  good  as  that  we  have  tasted, 
made  by  this  recipe :  Have  ready  a  pint  of  bread  crumbs, 
a  quart  of  sour  apples,  pared,  cored  and  chopped  moder¬ 
ately  flue ;  a  full  cup  of  sugar,  and  two  or  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter.  Butter  a  pudding  dish,  begin  with  a 
layer  of  apples,  sprinkle  over  them  some  sugar  and  a  few 
bits  of  the  butter,  nutmeg  or  cinnamon  as  desired,  and 
cover  with  bread  crumbs ;  then  more  apples,  etc.,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  layers  until  tlie  disli  is  full,  the  top  being  bread 
crumbs.  Cover  tightly  and  steam  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  finally  browning,  sliglitly  in  tlie  oven.  To  be  eaten 
warm,  with  cream  or  butter  and  sugar  rubbed  together. 

Household  Kecipes.  —  Without  a  va¬ 
riety  of  available  fresh  fruits  for  the  preparation  of 
desserts,  the  following  recipes  will  supply  the  deficiency 
most  admirably :  Suet  Pudding.— One  cnp  each  of  beef 
suet,  chopped  fine,  raisins  chopped,  sweet  milk,  sugar, 
three  eggs,  four  cups  flour,  a  teaspoonfnl  soda,  two  of 
cream  tartar  or  four  even  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder, 
and  a  little  salt.  Steam  two  hours.  Half  of  above  is 
sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons.  For  sauce,  use  corn¬ 
starch  or  sweet  gloss  starch,  made  the  same  as  for  thick 
laundry  starch.  Season  well  with  butter,  salt,  sugar,  and 

extract  of  lemon. - Orange  Shortcake. — Two  eggs,  one 

cup  sugar,  beat  quickly  and  lightly  together,  add  five 
teaspoonfuls  cold  water,  one  cup  flour  rounding  with 
tw'o  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  sifted  together, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  flavor  with  lemon  extract.  Bake  in  two 
jelly  pans  in  a  hot  oven.  For  icing  use  one  cup  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  water,  and  boil  until  it  threads  from 
the  spoon.  Remove  from  stove,  and  when  a  little  cool 
stir  in  the  white  of  one  egg,  vvell  beaten.  Slice  three  or 
four  oranges,  spread  the  cake  with  the  icing  and  a  layer  ' 
of  the  slices  ;  then  add  the  second  layer,  treating  the  top 
in  the  same  manner.  Serve  cold  with  sweet  milk  or  bet¬ 
tor  still,  whipped  cream.  Hazelwood. 

sis  a  FertilisKer, — With  the 
continued  exten.sion  of  gas-works,  even  to  quite  small 
villages,  there  is  an  increasing  amount  of  so-called  “gas- 
lime  ;  ”  and,  taking  the  year  together,  no  other  single 
question  comes  to  us  so  often,  as,  what  is  the  value  of 
this  product  as  a  fertilizer?  When  fresh  from  the  gas- 
house  it  has  an  offensive  odor,  and  so  many  associate 
unpleasant  smells  with  fertilizers,  that  they  frequently 
overestimate  this  material.  When  illuminating  gas  is 
produced  by  heating  bituminous  coal  in  tbe  retorts,  sev¬ 
eral  impurities  are  mixed  with  it,  sulphur  or  compounds 
of  sulphur  among  them.  To  remove  these,  one  part  of  the 
process  is  to  pass  the  gas,  on  its  way  to  the  distributing 
reservoir,  through  boxes  of  fresh-burned  lime.  The  sul¬ 
phur  unites  with  the  lime,  and  forms  calcium  sulphide, 
formerly  called  sulphide  of  calcium,  or  sulphuret  of  lime, 
etc.  When  the  lime  ceases  to  longer  act  efficiently,  it  is 
thro\vn  out,  and  fresh  lime  introduced.  This  refuse 
lime  is  constantly  offered  to  farmers  as  a  fertilizer,  often 
at  a  nominal  price.  Properly  used  it  may  be  as  valuable 
as  a  mixture  of  common  lime  with  some  land  plaster  ; 
improperly  used  it  is  poisonous  to  plants,  as  many  have 
found  to  their  cost  and  disgust,  and  when  the  sulphur 
and  lime,  or  the  calcium  sulphide,  is  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a  sufficient  time,  the  sulphur  is  oxidized  to  sulphuric 
or  sulphurous  acid,  the  calcium  (or  basic  metal  of  lime) 
is  oxidized  at  the  same  time  into  lime,  and  the  union  of 
the  two  forms  snlphate'or  sulphite  of  lime,  or  both.  The 
sulphate  of  lime  is  the  same  as  plaster,  gypsum  or  land 
plaster,  BO  much  used  as  a  fertilizer.  The  rest  of  the 
refuse  is  mainly  common  slaked  lime,  though  usually 
carbonated,  making  it  just  the  same  as  air-slaked  lime 
that  has  been  sometime  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  fresh  gas-house  lime  is 
not  a  safe  application  direct  to  crops,  or  to  soils  to  be 
soon  seeded,  yet  if  it  be  left  sufficiently  spread  out, 
(better  under  cover  from  rains,  but  not  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial),  until  disagreeable  odors  have  mainly  passed  away, 
which  may  take  place  in  from  two  to  six  months,  or 
longer,  the  material  Is  probably  about  equal  to  common 
air-slaked  lime :  or  it  may  be  somewhat  more  valuable 
•on  soils  where  land  plaster  produces  good  results. 


Chat  with  Eeaders. 


Ijima  Beans,— R.  Miles,  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio,  sends  us  a 
seasonable  hint.  He  makes  the  hills  for  the  beans  four  feet 
apart  each  way,  in  two  rows.  After  setting  the  poles,  those 
of  four  hills  are  brought  together  at  the  top,  and  firmly 
tied  with  tarred  twine.  These  poles  soon  become  covered 
with  vines,  and  stand  so  firmly,  that  he  has  had  none  blow 
over,  wliUe  the  beans  hung  down  in  the  leafy  tents  thus 
formed,  in  such  a  manner  that  Mr.  M.  says,  “  it  Is  just  fun 
to  pick  them.” 

Making  Straw  into  Manure.— Mr.  J.  J.  Ballinger, 
Cheney,  W.  T.,  asks  us  for  a  good  way  to  convert  straw  in¬ 
to  manure.  We  know  that  live  stock  will  do  this  most  sat¬ 
isfactorily. — Feed  the  straw  to  sheep  or  cattle,  with  a  daily 
ration  of  grain  or  hay,  or  both.  If  the  straw  must  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  field  fertilizer  without  the  aid  of  the  animal  sys¬ 
tem,  it  needs  to  be  kept  continuously  moist.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  the  straw  maybe  plowed  under,  where  it  will  after¬ 
ward  decay.  If  none  of  these  methods  are  available,  the 
straw  may  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  applied  to  the  land. 

Trouble  Witli  a  Rose  Bush.— A/r.  C.  L.  Whitman, 
Ludlow,  Ill.,  sends  us  a  young  rose  bush,  with  an  excres¬ 
cence,  the  size  of  an  English  walnut,  growing  upon  the 
stem,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  swelling 
has  all  the  characters  of  a  gall,  and  is  no  doubt  due,  like 
other  galls,  to  Insects,  which  pass  their  larval  state  in 
them.  We  were  unable  to  find  the  insect,  though  as  the 
frontier  men  say,  there  was  “a  plenty  of  sign.”  It  is  a  prop¬ 
er  precaution  to  burn  all  such  excrescences  that  may  be 
met  with,  whether  they  occur  above  ground,  or  below  the 
surface. 

A  Stimulant  for  Tomatoes,— “Bepteusr,”  Wakefield, 
Mass.,  asks,  “  What  artificial  fertilizer  can  be  used  upon  a 
crop  of  tomatoes,  to  give  a  quick  and  temporai’y  result  ?  ” 
The  soil  for  tomatoes  may  be  easily  made  too  rich,  and  the 
vines  stimulated  to  rampant  growing,  rather  than  to  fruit 
bearing.  A  light,  sandy  soil,  with  a  little  well  decomposed 
stable  manure  in  the  hill  at  planting,  gives  better  crops 
than  a  strong  soil  heavily  manured.  Of  the  artificial  ferti¬ 
lizers,  a  good  superphosphate  is  likely  to  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  A  tablespoonful  or  so  to  each  plant,  to  be  worked 
into  the  soil  at  the  time  of  setting  out,  or  rather  more  ap¬ 
plied  later,  when  hoeing,  will  probably  be  of  good  service. 

Cabbage  Maggots.- iff?’.  O.  D.  Smith,  Andes,  N.  Y., 
writes  us,  he  has  been  troubled  for  the  past  few  years  with 
a  small  white  maggot  on  the  roots  of  his  cabbages,  both 
while  in  the  seed-bed,  and  after  they  were  set  out.  They  eat 
off  all  the  small  roots,  and  sometimes  bore  the  stem.  The 
maggots  are  apparently  those  of  the  cabbage-fly  of  Europe 
(Anthomya  hrasslcoe).  When  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  they 
leave  the  infested  cabbage  and  pass  into  the  ground,  from 
which,  after  pupation,  the  mature  files  come  forth.  Sev¬ 
eral  broods  are  annually  produced.  The  best  remedy  thus 
far  employed  is  lime,  which  is  best  applied  in  the  form  of 
lime-water.  Superphosphate  as  a  fertilizer  acts  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  It  is  not  best  to  grow  successive  crops  of  cabbage 
ou  the  same  soil. 

Catching  a  Wild  Cow.— Jfr.  F.  W.  Godsal,  Fort 
Macleod,  Alberta,  Canada,  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any 
plan  or  trap  for  catching  a  wild  cow  by  the  head,  and  hold¬ 
ing  her  in  order  to  milk,  or  otherwise  handle  her.— Have  a 
set  of  stanchions  set  in  some  shed,  or  even  an  open  yard,  in¬ 
to  which  the  cow  may  be  driven.  Then  if  feed  is  placed  In 
front  of  the  stanchions,  she  will  be  forced  by  hunger  to  put 
her  head  through,  and  then  by  pulling  a  cord  the  movable 
stanchion  may  be  shut,  and  the  cow  caught .  You  will  have 
a  good  time  ‘-gentling”  her,  but  be  patient  and  do  not  strike 
her,  or  hurt  her  in  any  way.  One  blow  or  kick  will  undo  all 
the  progress  towards  taming  her  you  can  make  in  half  a 
day.  Tie  her  legs  to  milk  her,  but  do  not  hurt  her. 

Grape  Rot.— iffr.  J.  H.  Glem,  Coultersville,  Tenn., 
writes  us,  that  he  has  been  much  troubled  with  grape  rot. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  certain  remedy  for  this  disease  of 
the  vineyard.  This  destructive  work  is  doubtless  that  of  a 
small,  parasitic  fungus.  The  fungus  plant  preys  upon  the 
juices  of  the  berries,  and  causes  them  to  change  color,  and 
finally  drop  off.  Some  grape  growers  have  used  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  with  some  success.  This  substance,  when  applied  to 
the  foliage,  has  proved  a  remedy  for  the  leaf  mildew,  so 
prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  rot  of  the 
berry  is  much  more  difficult  to  reach.  Paper  bags  placed 
over  the  clusters  just  after  flowering,  tend  to  keep  off  all 
disease  germs,  and  have  served  well  in  other  respects  when 
employed. 

The  Quince  Borer.— Mr.  J.  A.  Price,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  writes  us  for  a  remedy  for  the  quince  borer.  This 
pest  of  the  orchard  was  described,  with  engravings,  in  the 
December  American  Agriculturist,  1883.  The  striped  parent 
beetle  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  bark  near  the  base  of  the  tree, 
from  June  to  August.  Petroleum  paper  wrapped  around 
the  tree,  partly  below  ground,  will  keep  off  the  beetle.  The 
deposited  eggs  are  killed  by  an  alkaline  (potash  or  soda) 
wash.  Two  pounds  of  whale-oil  soap,  and  four  ounces  of 
sulphur,  in  a  pailful  of  water,  is  a  cheap  and  reliable  mix¬ 
ture  to  apply  to  the  trees.  The  borers  already  at  work 
should  be  out  out,  or  killed  In  their  burrows  with  a  wire 
probe.  A  knife  in  careless  hands  may  do  even  more  damage 
than  the  borers.  Cut  away  only  enough  bark  to  admit  of 
reaching  the  intruder. 

PiK  RaisiuK.- -Mr.  L  M.  Stearns,  Cardiff,  N.  T„  wishes 
answers  to  the  following  questions :  What  is  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  kind  of  swine  that  have  the  following  qualities— easiest 
keepers;  fatten  at  any  age;  do  well  on  red  clover;  make 


from  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  pork 
at  eight  months  old,  and  will  do  to  raise  in  Central  New 
York?— The  small  Yorkshires  (white),  and  the  Essex  (black; 
are  the  easiest  keepers.  They  will  fatten  at  any  age,  In 
fact.  If  they  are  fairly  well  fed,  are  always  fat.  These  pigs 
do  well  on  red  clover,  keep  fat,  and  will  make  two  hundred 
pound  pigs  at  eight  months  old.  A  cross-bred  pig  will  do 
better.  Say  pigs  half  small  Yorkshires,  and  half  Berkshire, 
with  the  latter  for  their  dam,  or  the  Yorkshire  or  Essex 
crossed  upon  big  dows  of  any  breed.  You  can  raise  any 
kind  of  pigs  you  wish  in  Central  New  York,  if  you  will  take 
care  of  them,  and  if  not,  you  had  better  not  raise  any. 

Preparing  Fish  as  a  Fertilizer. — "Amateur," 
Artondale,  Wash.  Ter.,  can  get  any  quantity  of  fish,  but  is 
at  a  loss  how  to  use  them.  He  procured  six  tons  last  fall,  and 
stratified  them  with  alternate  layers  of  earth.  This  spring 
they  are  not  half  decayed,  '■  while  the  perfume  Is  horrible.” 
Ou  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  fish  guano  is  a  secondary,  or  at 
least  a  Joint  product.  The  fish  are  first  pressed  for  their 
oil,  the  meat  and  bones  are  then  dried  and  ground,  and  in 
that  condition  the  fish  scrap  decomposes  very  readily,  either 
in  a  compost,  or  applied  directly  to  the  soil.  The  oil  is  of 
no  value  as  a  fertilizer,  and  retards  the  decomposition.  Still 
you  have  had  your  “  fish  pie,”  made  only  during  the  cool 
months.  We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  fish  you  used,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  more  oily  than  the  menhaden,  which  the  New 
England  and  Long  Island  shore  farmers  formerly  composted 
in  the  manner  you  described.  Warm  weather  will  no 
doubt  hasten  the  process,  and  the  odor  can  be  suppressed  by 
a  thicker  covering  of  earth  upon  the  heap. 

The  Transmutation  of  Grain.— “A.  JV.  M.,"  Ala- 
mossa.  Col.,  asks  us  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  either  in  England  or 
America,  oats  have  been  sown,  and  after  the  crop  had  been 
fed  off  by  sheep  the  first  season,  the  second  year  a  crop  of 
barley  has  been  reaped,  no  other  seed  having  been  put  in  in 
the  mean  time.  Also,  has  wheat  in  like  manner  resulted 
from  the  sowing  of  barley?  That  both  barley  and  wheat 
may  have  appeared  under  the  above  conditions  is  possible, 
but  that  oats  ever  change  into  barley,  or  barley  into 
wheat,  we  have  no  proof.  These  belong  with  the  still  more 
general  belief  that  wheat  will  produce  chess.  Numerous 
people  are  ready  to  assert  that  they  have  seen  these  trans¬ 
mutations,  but  when  asked  to  show  them  to  others,  the  evi¬ 
dence  always  fails.  Ellhu  Burrltt,  known  as  the  “  Learned 
Blacksmith,”  recorded  his  observations  In  England  in  a 
book,  in  which  he  gravely  stated  that  he  saw  a  ease  of  the 
transmutation  of  a  field  of  one  kind  of  grain  into  another. 
The  farmer  declared  he  had  sown  wheat,  and  there  was  a 
field  of  barley,  or  vice  versa,  and  the  wonderful  fact  was 
written  down,  and  appeared  at  length  In  a  costly  book. 
Mr.  Burrltt  was  probably  “learned” In  many  things,  but 
not  in  what  constitutes  evidence.  We  have  been  on  the 
look  out  for  a  stalk  that  was  partly  wheat  and  partly  chess, 
for  these  many  pears,  and  have  failed  to  see  one. 

Salt  as  a  Fertilizer  in  the  Orchard.— A.  IF.  Lang- 
don,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  our  advice  “  as  to  the  quantity  of 
salt  advisable  to  use  about  fruit  trees  in  a  old  orchard.” 
There  is  no  more  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  value  of  salt 
as  a  fertilizer  for  fruit  trees,  than  there  Is  regarding  its 
utility  when  applied  to  field  crops.  The  fruit  trees  to 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  most  beneficial,  are  the  plum 
and  quince,  and  on  these  it  has  been  used  more  as  a  reme¬ 
dy  for  diseases,  than  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term.  Salt  in  sufficient  quantity  applied  to  the  roots, 
will  destroy  all  vegetation,  including  the  largest  trees, 
hence  caution  must  be  exercised.  Mr.Meech,  the  successful 
quince  grower  ofNew  Jersey,  advises  apint  to  beappliedto 
the  soil  around  quince  trees  that  are  two  or  three  years  old. 
Whether  salt  will  produce  a  better  effect  upon  old  orchard 
trees  than  a  good  dressing  of  fine  bone,  we  much  doubt. 
If  applied  to  old  orchard  trees,  we  should  prefer  to  try  two 
quarts,  sprinkled  upon  the  soil  as  far  as  the  roots  extend, 
to  a  larger  quantity.  We  hope  Mr.  L.  will  try  the  salt,  and 
also  upon  some  of  the  other  trees,  a  liberal  di  essing  of 
ashes,  of  bone  flour,  and  stable  manure,  and  report  the 
comparative  results. 

City  People  as  Fanners.— J.  Reese,  Covington,  Keu- 
don  Co.,  Ky.,  asks :  “  Can  city  people  fnake  a  success  of 
farming?”  That  depends— if  the  people  are  in  successful 
and  profitable  business  in  a  city,  they  may  possibly  make 
enough  to  allow  them  to  live  on  a  farm.  This  Is  a  frequent 
question,  and  the  answer  is  not  intended  to  be  a  trivial  one. 
The  question  gives  expression  to  a  too  common  opinion, 
that  a  farm  will  somehow  run  itself,  and  not  only  afford  city 
people  a  rural  home,  but  it  may  return  an  income  besides. 
A  farm,  to  be  successful,  requires  all  the  care  and  business 
application  that  is  needed  In  any  other  business.  If  one 
who  has  built  up  a  profitable  business  in  dry-goods,  hard¬ 
ware,  or  groceries,  in  a  city,  upon  moving  to  a  farm  will 
apply  to  farming  the  same  business  methods  that  have  made 
his  city  occupation  profitable,  the  probabilities  are  that  he 
will  succeed  at  farming.  Unless  he  does  this,  and  if  he  at 
the  same  time  continues  his  city  methods  of  living,  a  fail¬ 
ure  is  certain  to  follow.  We  would  not  imply  that  farmers 
should  live  any  more  poorly  than  city  people.  A  merchant 
or  tradesman  works  for  money  and  with  that,  everything 
consumed  in  the  family  is  purchased.  On  the  farm,  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  produce  everything,  so  far  as  may  be,  that  Is  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  family.  A  different  kind  of  economy  must 
be  studied.  The  provisions  needed  by  the  family  must  be 
largely  produced  on  the  farm,  and  for  the  few  things  that 
must  be  brought  to  the  farm  from  the  outside— coffee, 
sugar,  clothing,  and  a  few  others,  something  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  that  will  sell  readily  and  bring  the  money,  to  allow 
them  to  be  purchased.  City  people  who  turn  fai-mers  may 
succeed  if  they  will  really  become  farmers.  — If  they 
remain  city  people,  they  had  better  remain  in  the  city. 
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Farming  in  England, 

ALFRED  TBUMBLE. 

During  a  recent  tour  of  Europe,  the  writer  spent 
most  of  his  time  among  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  he  visited.  He  was  familiar  with  eountry  life 
at  home,  and  everywhere  contrasted  the  condition 
of  the  foreign  farmer  with  that  of  the  agriculturist 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  il- 


ASr  AGRICULTURAL  LABORER. 


lustrating  these  eontrasts,  that  he  presents  this 
sketch  and  its  accompanying  pictures  to  the  public. 
Everything  about  farm-life  in  England  is  strange 
to  American  eyes.  The  great  waste  of  land  and 
labor  in  hedging  and  ditching  is  striking  to  one  ac¬ 
customed  to  our  own  more  economical  and  ready 
system  of  fencing.  All  year  round,  the  care  of 
hedges  and  ditches  on  a  farm  of  any  size,  keeps 


THE  PLOW-BOX. 


several  men  employed,  and  the  farms  themselves 
seem  strangely  cramped  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
broad,  open  stretclies  of  the  West.  The  people  in 
their  odd  dress,  work  more  slowly  than  do  the 
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laborers  in  our  own  fields ;  the  horses  are  larger, 
heavier,  and  more  deliberate  in  their  movements, 
and  the  implements  of  farming  are  often  unwieldy 
and  ridiculously  primitive  in  form.  Almost  the 
only  feature  of  the  country  in  England  that  strikes 
an  American  as  enviable,  is  the  magnificent  roads, 
which  even  in  the  worst  of  weather,  are  fairly  good 
for  travel.  Tlie  spirit  of  improvement  is  now 
spurring  the  English  farmers  into  an  approach  to 
the  enterprise  of  our  own  land.  Agricultural 
schools  are  doing  good  work,  and  modern  machin¬ 
ery  is  being  extensively  introduced.  In  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  some  other  counties,  agri¬ 
culture  has  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  in  others  it  is  in  a  primitive  state. 

Land  in  England  is  more  fi'equeutly  leased  than 
owned  by  the  farmer.  Many  leaseholds  have  been 
in  one  family  for  generations,  and  their  holders 
could  buy  the  land  as  far  as  money  was  concerned, 
but  the  great  land-owners  will  not  sell  it,  and  the 
farmer  remains  a  tenant.  He  may  pick  up  odd 
spots  of  ground  here  and  there,  and  often  will  be 
found  farming  lands  of  his 
own  ten  miles  apart,  and 
residing  and  cultivating  a 
large  estate,  for  which  he 
pays  rent  as  well.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  stock-farming, 
are  the  great  agricultural 
interests  of  England.  In 
the  western  counties, where 
the  climate  is  more  suitable 
for  grass  and  less  so  for 
wheat,  dairy  farming  and 
stock  -  raising  rule.  The 
eastern  counties  furnish 
the  wheat -land,  but  all  over 
England  are  found  perma¬ 
nent  pastures,  where  count¬ 
less  herds  fatten.  Yet  the 
supply  of  meat  is  still  so  in¬ 
sufficient,  that  large  imports 
from  America  are  necessary. 

America  is,  indeed,  the 
great  bugbear  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer.  As  a  recent 
statistician  truly  observes : 

American  competition  has 
reduced  his  profits  on  grain¬ 
growing  and  beef-raising 
more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

He  pays  a  higher  rent  than 
we  do,  and  uses  more  ex- 
jiensive  machinery.  More¬ 
over,  the  high  rent  forces 
him  to  demand  high  rates 
for  his  productions.  American  wheat  and  American 
beef  can  be  landed  at  Liverpool  at  from  a  quarter 
to  a  third  less  the  bushel  and  pound  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  can  be  sold  for,  and  still  pay  our  own  farmers 
a  better  profit.  The  English  farmers  are  like  their 
tools — built  to  last,  but  not  to  work  fast.  They 
take  things  easy,  and  are  little  interested  in  affairs 
off  their  farms.  They  do  not  read  many  papers, 
and  almost  their  only  relaxation  is  found  at  an  an¬ 
nual  fair  or  two,  and  at  election  time.  Of  late 
years,  the  sporting  farmer  has  formed  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  imitates  the  follies  and  extrava¬ 
gances  of  the  great  folks,  goes  hunting,  plays  bil¬ 
liards,  bets  on  the  races,  and  drinks  his  way  down 
the  road  to  ruin,  rapidly  and  easiljq  but  he  is  an 
exception  fortunately,  and  will  remain  one. 

The  English  farmer  is  a  good  feeder.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  treating  himself  and  his  household  well. 
His  house  is  commonly  as  solid  and  old-fashioned 
as  his  tools.  One  Welsh  farm-house,  of  which  we 
present  a  picture,  is  more  than  four  hundred  years 
old.  Its  tenant  is  a  very  wealthy  man,  but  he  can¬ 
not  buy  it,  though  he  desires  to  do  so  and  rebuild. 

Here  and  there  are  found  old  manors,  deserted  to 
the  winds  sometimes,  at  others  still  inhabited. 
They  are  absolutely  sepulchral  in  their  gloom,  and 
justify  the  ghost  stories  with  which  they  are  one 
and  all  associated.  The  mansions  of  the  great 
land-owners,  ancient  and  modern,  are,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  marvels  of  luxury.  In  them  science  has 
remedied  the  imperfections  of  the  past.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  some  of  these  estates  farm  them  them¬ 


selves,  on  a  vast  scale,  frequently  with  American 
methods  and  machinery. 

Society  in  rural  England  is  divided  into  as  rigid 
departments  as  it  is  in  the  cities.  The  squire  steps 
aside  to  let  my-lord  pass,  and  the  tenant-farmer 
takes  off  his  hat  to  the  squire.  As  for  the  agricul  ■ 
tuial  laborer,  he  doffs  his  bat  to  every  one,  from 
the  gTeat  man  of  the  district  down  to  the  “squire’s 
man,”  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  his  master  post¬ 
ed  on  all  the  small  goings-on  of  the  community  he 
lords  it  over.  The  English  agricultural  laborer  is 
a  singular  individual.  Except  that  he  has  a  per¬ 
manent  home,  he  is  no  better  than  the  tramp  hands 
who  are  employed  upon  our  great  western  farms, 
when  the  season  comes  round.  He  is  absolutely 
uneducated,  and  he  knows  little  more  of  the  soil 
he  helps  to  cultivate,  than  the  horses  which  drag 
the  plow  or  the  crows  which  follow  the  sower.  He 
begins  life  as  a  crow-boy,  sitting  on  a  fence  and 
shouting  all  day  long,  to  keep  the  crows  from 
plundering  the  furrows ;  he  ends  life  a  man  of 
full  size,  but  only  a  child  in  intelligence  stUl. 


The  condition  of  the  English  agricultural  laborer 
varies  with  that  of  the  district  to  which  he  belongs. 
On  poor  lands,  he  earns  at  the  best  eight  shillings 
(about  two  dollars)  a  week,  on  good  ones  he  rises 
to  fifteen  and  even  twenty.  In  some  districts,  iVfe 
find  him  living  rent  free,  in  others  he  has  to  pay 
rent.  But  whether  he  pays  the  rent  in  money  or 
not,  the  landlord  gets  its  price  from  him,  and  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  he  must  work  con¬ 
stantly  and  put  all  of  his  family  at  tasks.  His 
sons  begin  to  do  some  kind  of  service  almost  as 
soon  as  they  can  walk.  Then  they  are  promoted 
to  the  plow,  or  otherwise  to  assist  about  the  farm. 
If  such  a  boy  can  get  a  job  in  the  barns  or  stables, 
his  highest  ambition  is  achieved. 

The  misery  of  the  bulk  of  agricultural  laborers 
in  over-crowded  England  is  indescribable.  Num¬ 
bers  have  of  recent  years  been  sent  to  Canada  and 
Australia  by  popular  subscription,  but  the  mass 
which  remains  is  in  no  better  condition  than  be¬ 
fore.  Not  a  little  of  this  is  due  to  himself.  Many 
landlords  do  their  best  to  improve  the  condition  of 
their  laborers,  but  those  who  should  benefit  by 
their  efforts,  are  so  steeped  in  ignorance  and  so  un¬ 
manned  by  hardship,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
assisting  their  benefactors  in  their  good  work. 

An  English  writer  not  long  ago  said  :  “  Though 
slavery  has  been  unknown  in  England  for  cen¬ 
turies,  we  have,  in  the  agricultural  laborer,  a  crea¬ 
ture  who  is  a  slave  in  everything  but  name.  He  is 
a  vassal  of  the  soil.  He  belongs  to  the  same  estate 
his  great  grandfather  did,  just  as  a  Russian  serf  be- 
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Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


longed  with  the  land  he  tilled.  Only,  where  the 
serf  was  tied  down  by  law,  he  is  chained  by  pover¬ 
ty,  ignorance,  and  degradation.” 

Our  agriculturists  are  progressive,  intelligent. 


unwearying  in  their  efforts  for  advancement  and 
improvement.  In  1862,  Horace  Greeley  predicted 
e-vdctly  what  has  come  to  pass.  With  improved 
machinery  and  advanced  ideas,  the  American 


farmer  can  more  than  compete  with  his  English 
cousin,  thousands  of  miles  away.  The  American 
farmer  has  himself  to  work  for,  and  he  knows 
the  land  he  improves  wdll  benefit  his  children. 
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A  Small  Barn. 


A  general  barn  should  provide  ample  store-room 
for  hay,  grain,  straw,  etc.;  comfortable  quarters 
for  the  live  stock  ;  convenient  storage  for  wagons 
and  all  farm  implements,  and  the  best  arrange¬ 
ments  for  making  and  preserving  fertilizers  to  be 
returned  to  the  land.  The  plan  herewith  present¬ 


Bins  for  other  grain  may  be  constructed  on  the 
other  sides  as  desired.  The  loft  over  the  gran¬ 
ary  is  reached  by  a  step-ladder  (the  fruit-ladder 
may  be  kept  there),  and  is  a  good  place  to  store 
lumber,  fruit  packages,  etc.  The  horse  stable, 
fifteen-and-a-half  by  sixteen  feet,  is  divided  into 
three  stalls  and  has  no  floor.  The  slide  door  open¬ 
ing  into  the  side  shed  is  used  in  getting  in  dry 
earth  and  other  absorbents,  while  the  manure  is 
thrown  out  at  the  rear  door.  A  small  door  next  to 


Fig.  1.— EXTERIOR  OF  A  SMAXL  BARN. 


ed  (figs.  1,  2,  and  8),  is  for  a  barn  thirty-six  by 
forty  feet,  with  a  lean-to  shed  upon  one  end.  The 
threshing  floor  (fig.  2),  eleven  feet  wide,  is  entered 
by  a  sliding  door  ten  feet  high,  kept  in  place  at  the 
bottom  by  a  hewed  sUl,  placed  nearly  on  the  level 
of  the  floor  and  even  with  the  gravel  drive-way 
outside,  making  an  easy  entrance  for  heavy  loads. 
First,  at  the  right,  entered  by  a  door-way  three  feet 
wide,  is  the  shop  six  by  six  feet,  provided  with 
work-bench,  vise,  etc.,  and  lighted  by  two  small 
windows.  There  is  also  a  window  of  six,  nine  by 
fifteen,  lights  above  the  entrance,  and  a  similar  one 
at  the  other  end  of  the  threshing  floor  above  the 
roof  of  the  shed,  which  admit  of  all  the  light 
needed.  Next  to  the  shop  is  a  floorless  room  eleven- 
and-a-half  by  sixteen,  suitable  for  a  wagon  and 
farm  tools,  and  is  entered  by  a  sliding  outside 


Fig.  2.— MAIN  FLOOR  OF  BARN 

door  eight  feet  wide.  A  stairway,  starting  two 
feet  back  from  the  line  of  the  threshing  floor  leads 
through  a  passage  two-and-a-half  feet  wide,  to  the 
floor  of  the  scaffold  and  granary.  The  latter  (flg. 
3),  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet,  entered  by  a  door  three 
feet  wide,  is  provided  with  cribs  for  corn  on  two 
sides,  two-and-a-hal£  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  high, 
sufficient  for  four  to  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn. 


the  stairs  is  very  convenient,  and  a  similar  one 
opening  into  the  rear  stall  makes  a  good  place  to 
feed  a  calf  when  one  is  kept  there.  The  hay  bay 
has  a  girt  in  front  two  or  three  feet  high,  supported 
by  short  studs,  upon  which  boarding  is  fitted  tight 
to  the  floor,  to  prevent  any  escape  of  grain  in  that 
direction  while  threshing.  Similar  boarding  in 
front  of  the  cow  stable  will  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  and  keep  the  fodder  in  place.  There  should 
be  a  permanent  ladder  at  the  side  of  the  centre 
post,  reaching  from  the  bay  girt  to  the  beam.  The 
boarding  in  front  of  the  stall  next  to  the  hay-mow 
should  be  hinged,  so  as  to  allow  a  passage-way 
there  when  the  stall  is  not  occupied.  A  sliding 
door  at  the  rear  affords  a  convenient  place  to  sup¬ 
ply  absorbents  as  well  as  a  short  passage  to  the 
shed.  Through  a  sliding-board  window,  eighteen 
by  eighteen  inches,  the  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  thrown  into  a 
shed,  where  it  can  be  work¬ 
ed  over  by  hogs  when  de¬ 
sirable.  The  mangers  should 
be  two-and-a-half  feet  wide, 
and  provided  with  com¬ 
fortable  ties.  The  rear  door 
of  the  threshing  floor  need 
not  be  more  than  eight  feet 
wide  and  seven-and  a-half 
feet  high,  to  slide  on  rollers 
like  the  others.  The  stable 
doors  opening  into  the  yard 
might  as  well  have  hinges. 
The  cistern,  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  should  be 
properly  protected  from  the 
yard  and  supplied  with  a 
pump  and  trough.  A  gate 
between  it  and  the  corner  of 
the  barn  would  allow  the 
passage  of  a  wagon  when 
desired.  There  may  be  a 
floor  over  the  rear  part  of 
the  threshing-floor  on  a  level 
with  one  in  the  shed,  thus 
making  more  room  for  straw 
or  fodder.  The  following  es¬ 
timate  contemplates  board¬ 
ing  the  outside  with  ordinary 
barn  boards,  and  lining  the 
cracks  with  cheap  half-inch 
stuff  two  to  four  inches 
wide,  except  the  gables, 
which  are  without  lining  and 
lap  over  the  boarding  below  the  end  rafters,  being 
set  flush  with  the  same.  The  crib  sides  of  the 
granary  should  be  boarded  with  strips  three  or 
four  inches  wide  and  an  inch  apart,  being  set 
upon  a  narrow  piece  of  zinc,  nailed  over  the  ends 
of  the  lower  boards  to  keep  the  water  out. 

In  the  side  of  the  granary,  between  the  bins  and 
crib,  there  might  be  an  opening,  through  which 


com  could  be  shovelled  from  the  wagon  and  after¬ 
wards  into  the  crib.  Ashutemight  be  constructed, 
through  which  grain  could  be  taken  directly  from 
the  bins  to  the  bags  on  the  wagon  in  the  shed  be¬ 
low.  The  broad  boarding  upon  the  side  of  the 
wagon-room  and  granary  affords  a  good  place  to 
hang  rakes,  hoes,  shovels,  forks,  etc.,  where  each 
can  be  taken  down  without  disturbing  the  others, 
and  all  be  convenient  and  out  of  the  way.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  building  might  be  im¬ 
proved  by  using  dressed  boards  of  uniform  width, 
and  covering  the  cracks  with  good  battens ;  and 
further  by  surmounting  the  roof  with  a  neat  ven¬ 
tilator,  and  covering  with  paint.  The  stables 
might  be  paved  and  cemented  at  no  very  great  cost. 

Estimates  of  Material  and  Cost : 


SILLS. 

2  40  feet  long,  6x6,  240  feet. 

3  36  “  “  “  824  “ 

1  48  “  “  “  144  “ 

1  80  “•  “  “  90  “ 

1  22  “  “  “  66  “ 

3  16  "  •••  “  144  “ 

2  11  “  “  “  66  “ 

1  13  “  “  “  89  “ 

8  8“  “  “  72  “ 

16“  “  “  18  “ 

2  4 . .  86  “ 

POSTS. 

12  16  feet  long,  6x6,  576  feet. 

7  6>^  “  “  “  136  “ 

4  8“  “  “  96  “ 

BEAMS. 

4  36  feet  long,  6x6,  432  feet. 

4  16 . 192  “ 

3  18 . .  162  “ 

1  13  “  “  “  39  “ 

Total  frame  stuff,  7761  feet,  @  $18  per  JI . $139.70 

Shingle  lath,  6192  feet,  ®  $6  per  M .  37.15 

Boards,  16  ft.  long,  5000  feet,  ®  $25  per  M .  125.00 


PLATES. 

2  13  feet  long,  6x6,  78  feet. 
2  11  “  “  "  66  “ 

2  16  “  “  “  96  " 

2  purline,40ft.long,3x6,120ft 
1  shed,  64  “  “  96  “ 

1  “  48  “  “  72  “ 

1  “  30  “  “  45  “ 

GIRTS,  BRACES,  ETC. 

50  pieces  16  ft.  long,  3x4, 800  ft 
6  “  13  “  “  “  78  “ 

20  “  18  “  “  “  360  “ 

RAFTERS. 

42  24  feet  long,  8x4, 1003  feet. 

71  14  .  994  “ 

JOISTS. 

16  12  feet  long,  2x6, 208  feet. 

16  16 . .  256  “ 

12  16  “  “  8x6, 288  “ 

18  12  “  “  324  “ 
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Fig.  3. — LOFT  OF  BARN. 

Yellow  pine,  12  ft.  long,  432  feet,  @  $25  per  M .  10.80 

Hemlock,  12  ft.  long,  ^2  feet,  ®  $18  per  M . 7.77 

“  13“  “  468  feet,®  $18  “  “  . 8.42 

“  16  “  “  865  feet,  @  $18  “  “  .  15.55 

Half-inch  lining,  1000  feet,  @  $12 .  12.00 

Cedar  shingles,  4x24, 18,500,  @  $9.50 .  175.75 

Stone  foundation .  45.P0 

Labor .  150.00 

Nails . .  6.00 

Rollers  and  hinges .  .  6.75 

Windows . .  5.00 

197  ft.  eave  gutters  and  tubing,  @  $10 .  19.70 

Cistern  and  pump . 30.00 

Sundries .  5.41 

Total  cost, . 


.$800.00 


Practical  Poultry  Suggestions. 

There  need  be  no  trouble  in  moving  sitting 
hens  from  the  nest  in  which  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  lay,  to  the  one  prepared  for  sitting.  The 
nest  should  be  made  before  the  ben  is  disturbed, 
and  so  arranged  that  she  can  be  shut  in  for  a  day  af¬ 
ter  being  moved.  Place  the  eggs  in  the  nest  and 
after  dark  set  the  hen  gently  on  them,  and  leave 
her  as  soon  as  possible.  Fowls  accustomed  to 
handling  will  not  object  to  tliis  change.  It  is  well 
if  possible  to  set  them  in  a  place  away  from  other 
fowls,  where  they  will  be  perfectly  quiet  and  in 
partial  darkness.  Give  the  fowls  intended  for 
breeders  a  free  range  until  planting  time  at  least. 
This  will  keep  them  in  a  thrifty  healthy  condition, 
and  prevent  an  accumulation  of  fat.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  eggs  will  batch,  and  the  chickens  will  be 
stronger  and  get  a  better  start. 

Small  coops  for  chickens  should  have  a  bottom, 
otherwise  the  digging  of  the  ben  in  the  ground 
will  make  hollow's  in  which  water  may  collect,  and 
if  the  cliicks  are  not  drowned  they  will  get  wet, 
which  may  lead  to  cold  and  roup.  To  make  a  con¬ 
tinuous  growth,  chicks  should  be  dry  and  warm  at 
all  times.  A  comfortable  coop  is  shown  in  the 
engraving.  If  one  wishes  to  be  very  careful  of  a  few 
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choice  chicks,  small  wooden  wheels  can  be  placed 
on  the  side  near  the  rear  end,  so  that  the  coop  and 
contents  can  be  trundled  under  a  shed,  or  on  to  the 
barn  floor  until  a  shower  is  over.  Touns;  chicks 
should  be  fed  in  small  quantities,  and  as  often  as 
once  in  three  hours.  Give  only  what  they  will  eat 
clean  at  each  feeding.  A  mixture  of  com-meal, 
and  ground  oats  is  very  nourishing,  and  should 
be  either  wet  with  boiling  water,  or  baked  in  a 
cake  and  then  soaked  in  warm  milk.  Feed  no  hard 
grain  until  six  weeks  old,  and  up  to  this  time  chicks 


A  MOVABLE  CHICKEN  COOP. 


need  no  drink,  though  they  will  enjoy  sour  milk 
occasionally.  The  most  critical  time  in  the  growth 
of  chickens,  is  when  the  stiff  wing  feathers  begin 
to  grow.  After  this  period  is  passed,  they  will 
push  along  rapidly,  and  should  be  ready  to  dress  as 
broilers  in  ten  to  twelve  weeks,  when  at  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  cents  a  pound,  they  will  bring 
as  much  as  if  fed  until  six  months  old,  and  sold  at 
fifteen  to  twenty  cents.  Save  large,  finely  colored 
eggs  for  hatching;  it  pays  well  to  choose  the  best 
product  of  the  hens  for  improvement  of  future 
stock,  as  in  saving  seeds  from  the  best  vegetables 
and  flowers.  If  the  best  layers,  and  the  layers  of  best 
eggs  are  chosen  from  year  to  year,  the  poultry  stock 
will  greatly  improve.  This  rule  applies  as  well  to  the 
fancier  who  wishes  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
his  fowls  by  breeding  for  marking  and  symmetry, 
as  to  the  farmer  and  producer  who  keep  a  few  fowls 
for  home  consumption  only.  H.  C.  B. 


Pasture  and  Meadow  Grasses. 

COL.  F.  D.  CUBTIS. 


A  variety  of  grasses  is  best  for  pastures,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  continuous  growth.  The  seeds  of 
grasses,  as  well  as  other  seeds,  when  buried  at 
such  depth  that  they  do  not  germinate,  remain  dor¬ 
mant  for  a  long  time,  and  will  grow  when  brought 
by  tillage  near  the  surface.  There  is  always  more 
or  less  self-seeding,  as  the  earth  is  filled  with  seeds 
which  have  acumulated  and  only  waiting  favorable 
conditions  to  show  themselves.  It  is  not  always  ne¬ 
cessary  to  sow  a  variety  of  grass  in  order  to  have 
such  a  sort  represented  in  a  pasture,  but  of  course 
a  variety  is  more  certainly  secured  by  so  doing.  If 
the  soil  is  made  rich  before  seeding,  it  will  help 
to  increase  the-yield  of  self-seeded  grasses.  Making 
the  surface  smooth  and  fine  will  also  aid  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  latent  seeds. 

For  a  pasture,  variety  of  grasses  should  be  se¬ 
lected  adapted  to  the  land  and  the  purpose  of  the 
pasture.  Timothy  {Phleum  pratense),  is  the  poorest 
of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  pasture  grasses,  as  it 
makes  very  little  leaf  herbage,  and  after  the  stems 
have  matured  the  after  growth  or  after-math  is 
small.  It  is  the  best  grass  for  meadows  of  any  single 
variety,  both  for  yield  and  market,  being  better 
suited  to  horses  than  cattle.  It  is  among  the  poor¬ 
est  for  sheep.  The  best  single  grass  for  pasture 
is  orchard  grass  {Dactylis  glomcrata).  This  is 
also  the  earliest,  except  the  small  blue  grass  {Boa 
praiensis),  so  common  in  old  pastures,  dooryards, 
and  along  the  highways.  Orchard  grass  is  valua¬ 
ble  for  its  prompt  renewal  after  either  cutting  or 
grazing,  and  for  its  permanency,  being  superior  to 
Timothy  in  this  respect,  and  not  excelled  by  any, 
unless  it  is  Red-Top  {Agro.ttis  vulgaris),  on  rich  land 
it  will  furnish  a  fresh  bite  in  three  days.  No  other 
grass  is  equal  to  it  in  this  respect.  It  should  al¬ 
ways  be  allowed  to  produce  an  after-math  before 
cold  weather  sets  in,  or  the  crowns  will  freeze  and 
die.  The  after-math  acts  as  a  protection  and  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  a  cold  climate.  It  ■will  not,  however,  cut 


so  readily  as  either  Timothy  or  clover,  owingto  the 
form  and  tenacity  of  the  roots,  which  are  long  and 
fibrous,  and  grow  in  bunches.  The  sod  makes 
more  enriching  material  than  any  other  grass. 
An  orchard  grass  sod  always  makes  mellow  land, 
as  the  roots  penetrate  to  a  great  depth  and  loosen 
up  the  sub-soil.  The  roots  of  Timothy  are  small 
and  of  shallow  growth,  hence  are  easily  thrown 
out  by  frost  and  make  a  weak  sod.  Orchard  grass 
is  not  so  well  adapted  for  meadows  as  other  varie¬ 
ties.  It  ripens  at  an  inconvenient  time,  before  the 
spring  work  is  finished,  and  does  not  produce  so 
large  a  crop  or  as  good  a  quality.  Unless  cut 
when  in  blossom  it  is  hard  and  woody.  Timothy  is 
much  better  if  cut  when  the  seed  is  beginning  to 
form.  Timothy  will  flourish  either  on  dry  upland, 
or  low  land  if  it  does  not  heave  with  the  frost,  so  as 
to  throw  out  the  bulbs.  Orchard  grass  is  also  adapt¬ 
ed  to  any  variety  of  soils,  except  very  wet  land. 
Red-Top  grows  well  on  moist  land,  even  if  it  over¬ 
flows,  and  it  will  also  do  well  on  dry  land.  It 
makes  hay  of  excellent  quality,  good  for  any  kind 
of  stock,  being  softer  in  its  texture  than  either 
Timothy  or  orchard  grass,  and  lighter  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  bulk.  It  is  next,  if  not  equal,  to  orchard 
grass  in  value  for  pasture,  with  the  exception  of 
extreme  earliness  and  quick  renewal  after  croping. 


Silk  Culture— Food  Plants. 

MRS.  M.  J.  G.  HAMMACK. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  who, 
being  unable  to  do  hard  work,  have  no  means  of 
converting  labor  into  capital,  and  to  these  silk  cul¬ 
ture  is  really  the  creation  of  a  new  industry.  For  the 
infirm,  the  invalid,  and  the  child,  it  is  the  open  door 
to  a  competency,  with  no  burden  of  drudgery.  Let 
no  one  suppose  that  the  cultivation  of  silk  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  pursuit,  for  it  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  as 
instructive  and  interesting  as  profitable.  There  is 
no  real  obstacle  to  its  success  in  America,  for  the  dry 
and  bracing  atmosphere  of  this  country  is  extremely 
healthy  for  the  worms.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
the  silk  industry  is  that  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  capital  will  yield  a  large  income,  so  that 
to  a  person  with  limited  means  and  a  family  of 
children,  the  culture  of  silk  holds  out  encourage¬ 
ments  of  extraordinary  promise.  Women  and  chil¬ 
dren  can  make  one  hundred  dollars  the  first  year 
after  planting  the  trees,  and  the  second,  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars, 
with  one  acre  of  mulberry  trees. 

The  gathering  of  the  leaves  and  feeding  the 
worms  may  be  done  by  the  children,  one  adult  per¬ 
son  always  directing 
the  business.  Itshould 
be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  silk  culture  the  brain 
is  of  more  importance 
than  the  hand.  The 
first  important  step  is 
to  prepare  the  proper 
food  for  the  silk  worm. 

The  leaf  of  the  mulber¬ 
ry  is  the  best,  and  this 
tree  will  grow  and  the 
silk  worm  thrive  upon  It 
throughout  the  United 
States.  The  maclura  or 
osage  orange,  is  a  substitute  for  the  mulberry,  and 
a  fair  crop  of  silk  can  be  raised  from  it,  but  any 
one  hoping  for  complete  success  in  its  use  may  be¬ 
come  discouraged.  The  danger  in  handling  the 
thorny  osage,  the  difficulty  in  securing  sufiicient 
leaves  on  account  of  the  thorns,  the  danger  of  the 
succulent  leaf  at  the  last  stage  of  the  worm,  and 
the  great  care  to  be  observed  in  not  using  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  shoots,  should  prevent  any  one  from 
relying  entirely  upon  the  osage  as  principal  food. 
It  will  answer  to  experiment  with  while  the  mul¬ 
berry  trees  are  growing,  but  to  use  osage  entirely, 
doubles  the  expense,  both  in  gathering  leaves  and 
using  the  branches.  Worms  fed  on  branches  are 
the  most  healthy,  as  that  is  their  natural  way  of 
living,  and  they  enjoy  creeping  about  on  the  twigs. 
The  mulberry  will  ever  retain  its  superiority  as  a 
reliable  and  continuous  food  for  the  certainty  of 


yielding  an  unexceptionable  quality  of  silk,  and  its 
vigorous  growth  and  production  of  suitable  foliage 
invest  it  with  properties  not  combined  in  any  other 
plant.  One-year-old  trees  can  be  used  to  make  a 
crop  of  silk,  and  where  the  plants  are  set  out  close 
together  as  for  a  hedge,  the  clipping  of  the  twigs 
and  branches  will  favor  the  growth  of  numerous 
shoots  which  will  become  valuable  leaf-bearing 
branches  the  next  season. 

For  standard  trees  they  should  be  set  out  twelve 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  in  this  mode  of  cultivation 
the  trees  interfere  but  little,  if  any,  with  the  use  of 
the  land  for  other  purposes.  Corn  and  small  fruits 
may  be  grown  between  the  rows  of  trees.  Planting 
in  hedge  rows  is  the  most  approved  mode  of  cul¬ 
tivation  for  convenience  in  gathering  the  leaves. 

The  Moretti  mulberry  is  profitably  grown  for  a 
hedge,  as  the  large  size  of  its  leaves  make  it  a  very 
desirable  variety.  The  Italian  mulberry  is  generally 
preferred  to  all  other  kinds.  It  grows  rapidly,  and 
is  clothed  with  leaves  fifteen  or  twenty  days  earlier 
than  the  other  varieties.  The  Russian  mulberry  has 
taken  a  veiy  prominent  place,  and  owing  to  its 
hardiness  and  rapid  growth  is  in  great  demand ;  it 
produces  fine,  strong  silk.  The  trees  make  excellent 
timber  and  are  prolific  fruit-bearers.  The  aromatic 
and  juicy  berries  are  often  more  than  an  inch  long, 
one  half  inch  in  diameter,  and  vary  in  color,  from 
jet  black  to  light  red.  The  fine  fruit  more  than  pays 
for  the  labor  and  expense  of  growing  these  trees. 
All  the  varieties  of  mulberry  trees  mentioned  are 
hardy,  grow  rapidly,  attain  a  hight  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  and  make  beautiful  shade  trees. 


A  Pig-Pen  in  the  Pasture. 

The  pig  pasture  should  be  near  the  house  for  con¬ 
venience  in  feeding.  But  wherever  located,  it 
should  have  a  good  pen  for  feeding  and  shelter. 
A  pen  is  an  economical  arrangement  in  the  matter 
of  feeding  alone.  When  pigs  are  fed  on  the  ground 
much  of  their  food  is  trampled  into  the  ground  and 
wasted.  Loose  troughs  placed  in  the  open  field  are 
insecure,  and  the  strongest  hogs  usually  get  more 
than  their  share  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  over¬ 
turning  the  whole  mess.  It  is  a  bad  policy  to  leave 
pigs  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  even  during 
the  summer  season.  When  animals  seek  the  poor 
protection  of  a  fence  or  a  tree,  one  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  that  shelter  is  needed.  Farm  animals  are 
good  guides  to  follow  in  supplying  their  wants  in 
this  respect.  A  shelter  should  be  provided  that 
will  exclude  cold  rains,  frost,  and  the  hot  sun. 
This  may  be  done  at  small  expense.  Two  or  three 


A  CHEAP  PASTUEE  PIG-PEN. 

hundred  feet  of  lumber  and  a  few  hours’  labor,  will 
erect  a  pen  that  answers  all  the  wants  of  the  case. 
The  accompanying  cut  represents  sueh  a  pen  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  line  of  the  pasture  fence,  with  feed 
spouts  accessible  from  the  outside  of  the  pasture. 

The  frame  for  this  pen  is  made  by  setting  posts 
in  the  ground,  and  spiking  sleepers,  girts,  and 
plates  to  them.  These  posts  should  be  of  some 
durable  timber,  cedar  and  tamarack  are  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  Any  timber  may  be  made  more 
durable  by  pouring  hot  tar  over  the  portion  that 
is  to  enter  the  ground.  The  posts  should  be  set 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  the  ground.  Where 
the  boards  are  put  on  horizontally,  no  girts  are 
needed.  Plates  or  overlays  spiked  to  the  end 
posts,  and  extending  the  length  of  the  building, 
are  needed  to  hold  the  roof  boards,  which  run  up 
and  down,  and  are  battened  with  narrow  strips. 
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Common  lumber  is  used  throughout,  the  best  of 
the  lot  being  selected  for  the  roof  boards.  A  door 
is  provided  at  each  end.  The  trough  is  located  at 
the  front  of  the  building,  and  the  spout  empties 
into  this  at  a  convenient  hight  from  the  ground. 
Nesting  places  are  in  the  rear  of  the  enclosure,  and 
the  whulehas  a  tight  floor  upon  which  corn  may  be 
fed  without  waste.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to 
change  the  pasture,  this  building  can  be  easily 
taken  down  and  removed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  two  small  pastures  for  calves  and  pigs,  pro¬ 
vided  with  shelters  of  this  description.  The  ani¬ 
mals  can  then  be  changed  without  the  tearing  down 
and  erecting  of  shelters.  Calves  need  shelter  fully  as 
much  as  the  pigs,  and  about  the  same  plan  will  an¬ 
swer  for  both.  W.  D.  Bovnton. 


Budding  Forest  Trees, 

X.  s.  rULLER. 

The  propagation  of  woody  plants  by  the  process 
known  as  budding,  consists  in  taking  from  one  tree 
or  shrub,  a  bud  and  transferring  it  to  another. 
The  plant  upon  which  the  bud  is  placed  is  called 
the  stock.  The  limits  of  this  operation  are  not 
very  well  defined,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  I 
may  say  that  it  is  limited  to  the  members  of  the 
same  genus,  or  closely  allied  plants;  that  is,  oaks 
may  be  budded  on  oaks,  chestnut  on  chestnut,  and 
generally  the  nearer  related  the  species,  the  more 
successful  the  operation.  But  like  all  other  rules 
pertaining  to  the  propagation  of  plants,  there  are 
exceptions,  and  occasionally  we  may  find  that  the 
wood  of  two  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus, 
cannot  be  made  to  unite  and  form  what  is  termed 
a  union.  There  is  always  a  preference  in  stocks 
belonging  to  the  same  genus,  and  the  propagator 
seeks  the  best  for  his  purpose.  I  may  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  as  a  rule,  the  weak  and  feeble  growing 
should  always  be  placed  upon  the  strong  growing, 
if  rapid  growth  and  long  life  is  the  object  in  view. 

-Budding  is  usually  performed  in  summer,  soon 
after  the  buds  or  a  portion  of  them  are  fully  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  young  wood  of  the  present  season’s 
growth.  The  stock  into  which  the  buds  are  to  be 
inserted  must  be  in  a  similar  condition,  although 
the  stem  or  branch  at  the  point  of  j  unction  may  be 
more  than  one  year  old,  but  in  no  case  must  the 
bark  be  so  thick  and  rigid,  that  it  cannot  be  readily 
separated  from  the  wood  beneath,  because  the  bud  ! 
is  to  be  inserted  under  the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  '• 
unless  this  can  be  done,  the  operation  will  fail.  We  ' 
have  to  depend  upon  the  assimilated  or  true  sap  to  I 
form  a  union  between  the  bud  and  the  stock,  the  j 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


same  as  we  do  on  layers  and  cuttings  to  produce 
roots,  for  all  the  operations  are  analogous,  only  in 
budding,  the  alburnous  matter  forms  a  union  with 
the  same  material  in  the  stock,  while-  in  the  layer 
and  cutting,  it  is  emitted  in  the  form  of  roots. 

The  proper  time  for  budding  trees  must,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  latitude,  season,  and  kind  of 
trees  to  be  propagated,  as  some  come  forward  ear¬ 
lier  than  others,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  performed 
as  early  in  the  season  as  good  plump  buds  can  be 
found  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  shoots  of  the 


present  season’s  growth.  The  upper  and  immature  i 
ones  can,  of  course,  be  discarded,  if  it  is  necessary  j 
to  commence  budding  before  all  are  in  fit  condition  j 
to  use.  In  fig.  1,  a,  we  have  a  bud  which  is  to  be 
transferred  to  a  stock ;  a  knife  is  inserted  about 
one  inch  below  it  and  passed  upward,  aud  brought 
out  about  a  half  inch  above,  cutting  out  a  piece  of 
bark  with  a  thick 
slice  of  wood  of  a 
form  shown  by 
the  circular  line 
in  the  figure.  We 
now  make  a  cut 
across  the  stock, 
cutting  just 
through  the  bark, 
and  another  lon¬ 
gitudinally  down¬ 
ward,  as  shown  in 
fig.  2,  then  insert 
the  lower  end  of 
the  bark  contain¬ 
ing  the  bud,  under 
the  bark  of  the 
stock  at  the  point 
where  the  in¬ 
cisions  meet,  and 
press  it  down  to 
its  place.  If  the 
bark  of  the  stock 
is  firm,  and  does 
not  part  easily  to 
admit  the  bud, 
the  edges  must 
be  lifted  so  as  to 
allow  the  bud  to 
pass  under  it 
freely.  If  the 
piece  of  bark  con¬ 
taining  the  bud 
does  not  pass 

completely  un-  — taktng  off  the  bud. 

der,  then  cut  it 

oil  at  the  upper  end  even  with  the  cross-cut  in  the 
stock,  so  that  it  will  fit  in  smoothly.  In  fig.  3  a  bud  is 
shown,  taken  out  after  the  upper  end  has  beeii  cut 
off,  as  directed,  and  on  this  is  also  shown  a  portion 
of  a  leaf-stalk,  usually  left  attached  for  conven¬ 
ience  in  handling  the  bud,  as  well  as  to  protect  it 
from  injury.  After  the  bud  is  inserted,  it  is  secured 
injiplace  by  a  ligature,  which  may  be  of  bass  bark, 
a  strip  of  thin  cloth,  woollen  yarn,  or  any  similar 
material  that  will  hold  the  bud  aud  bark  in  place, 
until  a  union  is  formed.  The  point  of  the  bud  and 
leaf-stalk  attached  should,  of  course,  be  left  ex¬ 
posed.  The  stock  into  which  a  bud  is  inserted 
should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  over  an  inch  in  diameter 
or  less  than  a  half  inch,  although  much  larger  and 
smaller  are  often  used.  After  the  bud  has  firmly 
united  with  the  stock — which  will  usually  be  in 
two  or  three  weeks — the  ligature  should  be  loosened 
or  removed  entirely.  The  bud  is  not  expected  to 
push  into  growth  until  the  following  season,  at 
which  time  the  stock  above  the  bud  should  be  cut 
away  and  the  bud  allowed  to  grow  undisturbed. 
If  sprouts  appear  on  the  stock  they  must  be  re¬ 
moved,  in  order  that  all  the  strength  may  go  into 
the  bud.  The  horizontal  incision  in  the  stock  is 
sometimes  made  below  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular  one,  and  the  bud  thrust  under  the  bark, 
but  upward,  or  the  reverse  of  the  more  usual 
method,  this  permits  the  downward  flow  of  the  sap 
to  reach  the  bud  in  a  more  direct  course  than  when 
the  cross-cut  is  made  above  it.  It  is  not  a  conven¬ 
ient  method,  but  is  sometimes  desirable  when  the 
flow  of  sap  is  rather  sluggish  late  in  the  season. 

When  a  bud  is  taken  from  the  shoot  in  the  usual 
way,  there  is  a  small  slice  of  wood  remaining  under 
the  eye,  which,  in  budding  some  kinds  of  plants,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  remove,  although  it  is  an  al¬ 
most  universal  practice  in  this  country  to  allow 
this  wood  to  remain,  and  doubtless  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  it  is  best  to  do  so  ;  but  there  are  instances 
where  a  more  permanent  union  will  be  secured  if  it 
is  removed.  With  kinds  of  trees  like  the  magnolias, 
horse-chesnuts,  and  common  sweet  chestnut,  that 
have  a  rather  thick  bark  on  the  young  shoots,  bet¬ 
ter  success  will  be  attained  by  the  removal  of  the 


wood  from  the  bud.  When  this  is  to  be  done,  the 
shoots  used  must  be  in  a  condition  to  allow  the 
bark  to  peel  readily  from  the  wood,  without  tear¬ 
ing  or  breaking  the  fibers.  Hold  the  branch  in  the 
left  hand,  with  the  smaller  end  towards  you  ;  insert 
the  knife-blade  about  one  inch  below  the  bud,  cut¬ 
ting  a  little  deeper  than  you  would  if  the  wood  were 
to  be  left  in,  pass  the  knife  under  and  above  the 
bud,  some  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  but  not  out  to 
the  surface ;  withdraw  the  blade,  and  cut  across 
through  the  bark  only  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
bud,  then  with  finger  and  thumb  lift  up  the  bark, 
at  the  same  time  press  it  gently  forward,  and  you 
will  remove  the  bark  and  bud  (fig.  4)  a,  without  in¬ 
juring  it,  leaving  the  piece  of  wood  b  adhering  to 
the  branch.  This  is  a  much  better  and  more  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  removing  the  wood  than  to  pick  it 
out  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  or  to  remove  with  a 
goose-quill  as  sometimes  recommended.  This  con¬ 
cave  piece  of  bark,  with  the  bud  attached,  will  fit 
the  convex  surface  of  the  stock  very  closely,  and 
on  large  stocks,  and  with  buds  from  large  shoots, 
taking  out  the  wool  is  often  advisable. 

Another  style  of  budding  called  the  annular,  and 
represented  in  fig.  5  may  be  practised  in  summer 
on  small  shoots  of  the  season’s  growth,  or  in  spring, 
so  soon  as  the  bark  will  peel  readily  from  stock 
and  cion.  It  consists  in  taking  a  ring  of  bark  with 
bud  attached  fi-om  one  tree,  and  after  a  similar 
ring  is  removed  from  the  stock,  the  former  is  fitted 
into  its  place.  This  ring  of  bark  may  be  an  >nch 
wide  and  fitted  to  stocks  from  the  size  shown  up 
to  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  always  best 
to  have  the  ring  of  bark  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
placing  ligatures  around  the  stock  above  aud  belov/ 
the  bud,  in  order  to  hold  it  in  place.  When  pei-j 
formed  in  spring,  it  is  best  to  use  waxed  strips  of 
cloth,  to  cover  the  wound  and  exclude  the  air,  but 
late  in  summer  and  with  bark  from  shoots  of  the 
present  season,  strips  of  bark  such  as  used  for  ordi¬ 
nary  budding,  will  answer 
for  ligatures.  In  this  style 
of  budding,  the  branch 
from  which  the  ring  of 
bark  is  taken,  should  be 
nearly  the  same  size  as 
that  of  the  stock  to  which 
it  is  affixed.  In  perform¬ 
ing  these  operations  an 
implement  called  a  bud- 
ding-knife  is  required,  and 
they  are  made  of  various 
sizes  and  patterns,  and  are 
usually  to  be  obtained  at 
almost  any  seed  store. 

The  imported  budding 
knives  have  usually  either 
a  thin,  blunt  -  pointed 
ivory,  or  bone  handle,  or 
a  piece  of  bone  inserted 
into  a  horn  handle,  this 
being  used  to  lift  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  to  facilitate 
the  inserting  of  the  bud  Fig.  5.  annular 
under  it.  Many  gardeners  budding. 

and  nurserymen  still  use  these  old  forms  of  budding 
knives,  but  they  are  clumsy  affairs,  and  not  adapted 
for  rapid  work.  Any  pocket  knife  with  the  blade 
rounded,  and  made  thin  and  smooth,  will  answer. 


Tobacco  Stems  foe  Currant  Worms.— Mr.  A. 
P.  Kinney,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  ivrites  us  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  In  1881  I  came  to  this  place,  and  found 
twenty-eight  large  currant  bushes,  that  were  in  a 
very  bad  condition  on  account  of  the  currant 
worms.  The  neighbors  said  that  tor  eight  years 
the  fruit  amounted  to  nothing,  the  leaves  being 
destroyed  every  year.  In  the  spring  of  1882,  to¬ 
bacco  stems  were  applied  as  a  mulch,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  pounds  to  each  bush,  and  a  handful  scattered 
through  the  branches.  The  foliage  was  not  troubled 
by  the  worms.  In  1883  only  five  pounds  of  tobaceo 
stems  were  used  per  bush,  and  the  leaves  were  not 
destroyed.  This  year  I  shall  use  only  half  the  last 
amount,  and  believe  it  will  be  sufficient.” — Any 
currant  grower  who  can  readily  get  tobaceo  stems, 
should  try  this  remedy  for  currant  worms. 
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The  Southern  or  Deciduous  Cypress. 

Few  of  those  who  read  of  the  great  beauty  and 
remarkable  aspects  of  the  cypress  swamps  of  the 
Southern  States,  are  aware  that  the  eypress  tree  will 


Fig.  1.— CYPRESS  BRANCH  AND  CONE. 

flourish  on  dry  land,  and  that  it  is  hardy  in  locali¬ 
ties  far  north  of  those  in  which  it  grows  spontane¬ 
ously.  The  lower  portions  of  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  are  its  northern  limits  in  the  wild  state,  but  it 
is  hardy  throughout  the  Northern  States,  save  in 
localities  with  exceptionally  severe  winters.  There 
is  a  fine  group  of  these  trees  growing  upon  tlie 
edge  of  a  marsh,  within  a  few  miles  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  writer  has  a  tree  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  city  in  another  direction,  which, 
upon  ttie  sandiest  of  soils  is  a  fine  specimen  of  vig¬ 
orous  growtli.  According  to  Bryant,the  tree  is  hardy 
in  Northern  Illinois,  notwithstanding  the  growth 
is  checked  by  the  severity  of  the  winters.  Though 


four  or  five  feet  from  the  surface  is  of  double  the 
diameter  that  it  is  above.  As  it  grows  in  the 
swamps,  the  trunk  is  clear  of  branches  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  bight,  and  hears  at  the  top  a 
flattened,  wide-spreading  head.  But  in  cultivation, 
with  abundance  of  room  to  develops,  the  trunk  is 
well-clothed  with  branches,  which  form  a  hand¬ 
some  pyramid  of  verdure.  The  foliage  of  the  tree 
is  especially  light  and  graceful.  The  small  leaves, 
not  exceeding  an  inch  in  length,  are  arranged 
along  the  slender  branches  in  two  rows,  like  those 
of  the  Hemlock  (hence  the  specifle  name,  distich- 
um,  two-rowed).  The 
leaves,  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  1,  are  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  light  and  tender 
green  color.  To  look 
up  at  the  bright  sky 
through  the  spread¬ 
ing  branches  of  a 
cedar  swamp,  pre¬ 
sents  a  play  of  colors 
long  to  be  remember¬ 
ed.  In  autumn  the 
leaves  turn  to  a  dull 
red  color,  and  soon 
after  fall.  The  cones 
of  the  shape  shown 
in  figure  1,  are  about 
an  inch  in  diameter 
and  contain  numer¬ 
ous  small  seeds  with 
narrow  wings.  A 
marked  peculiarity  of 
this  tree  is  shown  in 
figure  2.  When,  in  its 
native  swamps,  hav¬ 
ing  reached  the  bight 
of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet,  there  arise 
from  the  roots  numer¬ 
ous  woody,  conical 

excrescences,  which  in  old  trees  are  produced  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  feet  from  the  trunk.  These  are 
popularly  known  as  “Cypress  knees.”  According 
to  Bartram,  these  are  four,  five,  and  even  six  feet 
high,  and  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base.  They  are  covered  with  a  smooth  bark,  and 
are  always  hollow.  In  localities  where  they  occur, 
these  “  knees  ”  are  made  use  of  as  bee-hives, 


elastic  and  easily  worked,  it  is  regarded  as  superior 
to  that  of  any  of  the  pines,  and  when  obtainable, 
is  preferred  to  the  White  Pine  for  all  the  uses  for 
which  that  wood  is  usually  employed.  The  wood 
is  remarkably  durable,  and  is  highly  valued  for 
fence-posts.  Shingles  made  from  it  have  lasted 
forty  years,  and  the  shingle  manufacture  is  an  in¬ 
dustry  of  considerable  importance.  Hogsheads  for 
sugar  and  molasses  are  made  from  the  wood.  The 
timber  has  so  many  valuable  qualities  that  experi¬ 
ments  should  be  made  to  ascertain  how  far  North 
its  eulture  may  be  profitable.  As  an  ornamental 


NEW  GERMAN  PANSIES. 

tree  it  takes  a  place  in  the  front  rank.  The  tree  is 
raised  readily  from  seed,  and  grows  rapidly  while 
young.  Several  years  ago,  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  sug¬ 
gested  to  grape-growers,  that  they  could  provide 
themselves  with  excellent  and  durable  stakes,  by 
sowing  the  seeds  of  this  tree.  A  tree  for  some¬ 
time  grown  in  the  nurseries  as  the  Weeping  Decid¬ 
uous  Cypress  {Olyptostrohus  pendulus),  and  highly 
valued  for  the  lawn,  and  as  a  street  tree,  is  now 
regarded  as  a  form  of  our  Southern  Cypress. 


J'ig_  2. — A  LARGE  SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  TREE  WITH  MANY  “  KNEES  ”  {Taxodium  distichuni). 


belonging  to  the  conifers,  this  Cypress  is  not  an 
evergreen,  but,  like  tiie  Larch,  sheds  its  leaves  in 
autumn.  In  its  native  swamps  the  tree  reaches 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  sometimes,  even  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  bight.  The  trunk  is  re¬ 
markable  for  having  an  immense  base,  which  for 


buckets,  troughs,  and  other  domestic  utensils. 
Of  what  use  these  “  knees  ”  are  to  the  tree  is  not 
known  ;  they  have  never  been  found  to  sprout, 
and  thus  serve  to  propagate  the  tree.  The  wood 
of  this  Cypress  has  a  fine  grain,  and  when  exposed 
assumes  a  pleasing,  reddish  tint ;  being  strong,  | 


The  Pansy— Why  Not  More? 

If  there  is  a  generally  popular  flower,  it  is  the 
Pansy.  In  the  old  gardens  it  was  something  like  a 
weed ;  the  plants  from  self-sown  seeds  produced 
a  few  small  flowers,  quite  unlike  the  improved 
sorts  of  the  present  day.  The  popularity  of  the 
Pansy  in  England,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
some  twenty  common  names.  Some  of  these  have 
found  their  way  to  this  country,  and  we  have  the 
flower  known  in  old  gardens  as  “  Hearts-ease,” 
“Johnny  Jump  Up  ”  (corrupted  to  Johnny-jump¬ 
er),  “  None-so-pretty  ”  (often  “Nancy-pretty”), 
and  some  others.  Whether  our  improved  Pansies 
were  derived  solely  from  Viola  tricolor,  or  by  cross¬ 
ing  with  other  species,  is  a  point  upon  which  flor¬ 
ists  are  not  agreed.  It  is  of  little  consequence  so 
far  as  their  cultivation  is  concerned.  Our  climate 
is  not  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Pansy. 
If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  spring, 
by  the  time  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  flower, 
the  weather  is  so  hot  that,  no  matter  of  how  good 
a  strain  the  seeds  may  have  been,  the  flowers  will 
be  starved  and  small.  To  have  fine  results,  we 
must  have  our  plants  ready  to  flower  either  before 
hot  weather  in  spring  or  after  the  intense  heats  are 
over.  Consequently,  for  the  early  bloom,  we  must 
sow  the  seeds  in  a  window-box  or  frame  in  March, 
and  for  a  late  flowering,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
a  partly  shaded  place  in  August  or  September.  To 
have  good  Pansies,  we  must  have  rich  soil,  and 
whether  raised  in  spring  or  fail,  the  seedlings  can 
hardly  have  soil  that  is  too  rich.  The  catalogues 
offer  different  strains  of  seed.  A  catalogue  before 
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us  of  a  German  specialist,  gives  some  twenty  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  that  he  has  produced.  We  can  only 
say,  get  good  seeds  and  give  good  culture.  Though 
usually  treated  as  an  annual,  the  Pansy  is  really  a 
perennial.  Any  plants  producing  especially  fine 
flowers,  may  be  readily  propagated  and  kept  in  cul¬ 
tivation  as  long  as  may  be  desired.  The  side  shoots 
of  thrifty  plants,  taken  as  cuttings,  will  strike  root 
readily,  and  soon  form  flowering  plants.  Those 
who  wish  to  excel  in  Pansy  culture,  will  And  it  best 
to  grow  the  plants  in  cold  frames,  where  they  may 
be  protected  from  the  severity  of  our  winters,  and 
be  shaded  from  the  intense  heats  of  summer.  The 
engraving  shows  the  general  appearance  of  what 
are  known  as  the  “  New  German  Pansies,”  which 
present  a  great  variety  of  strikingly  beautiful  eol- 
ors.  The  Belgian  Pansies,  with  large  and  beauti¬ 
fully  marked  flowers  are  also  very  fine.  We  know 
of  no  other  flower  that  promises  the  cultivator 
such  rich  returns,  with  little  labor,  as  the  Pansy. 


A  Good  Word  for  the  Parsnip. 

The  parsnip  is  far  from  being  popularized,  though 
much  older  than  the  potato.  It  is  a  prime  cattle 
food,  good  for  beef  and  milk,  and  greedily  eaten  by 
swine.  Potatoes  are  everywhere;  they  will  grow 
about  as  plenty  as  corn  and  wheat.  But  the  pars¬ 
nip  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  even  up¬ 
on  the  farmer’s  table.  A  small  patch  is  raised,  of 
a  bushel  or  two,  if  raised  at  all,  to  be  dug  in  the 
early  spring  for  a  change  of  diet.  It  is  a  whole¬ 
some  and  appetizing  vegetable,  and  could  be  used 
to  advantage  for  half  the  year.  We  begin  to  use 
them  fresh  dug  from  the  bed  in  October;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  freezes  them  in,  lay  in  a  store  of 
several  bushels  for  winter  use.  In  the  spring  we 
dig  the  reserve,  and  have  parsnips  until  June. 
They  are  a  dainty  dish,  stewed,  and  still  better  par¬ 
tially  boiled,  and  then  fried  brown  in  long  slices. 
A  good  crop  can  be  had  sown  any  time  before  June. 


A  New  Branching  Broccoli, 

When  we  see,  as  was  the  case  last  spring,  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts  all  the  way  from  France  offered  in  our 
markets,  and  know  from  our  own  experience  that 
these  are  as  readily  raised  as  any  other  kind  of  cab¬ 
bage,  we  think  it  time  that  our  market  gardeners 
should  wake  up  and  supply  all  needed  garden  prod¬ 
ucts  of  home  growth.  It  is  almost  ridiculous  that 
Brussels  sprouts  should  be  imported  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  New  York  market.  Another  form 
of  cabbage  which  our  gardeners  almost  ignore,  is 
Broccoli.  This  is  far  more  certain  to  head  than 
cauliflower,  and  is  by  many  esteemed  as  equal  to 


THE  BRAHCHING  BKOCCOLI. 


that  form  of  cabbage,  usually  so  difiicult  to  raise. 
Broccoli  is  common  in  European  markets,  and 
though  we  have  not  known  of  its  importation,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  meet  with  imported  Broc¬ 
coli  on  the  market  stalls  at  any  time,  Among  the 


Broccolis  are  some  white  varieties  that  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  cauliflower,  though  the  hardiest 
kinds  have  a  more  or  less  purple  color.  A  new  va¬ 
riety  has  recently  met  with  favor  in  France,  called 
Branching  Broccoli  (Broccoli  branchii).  This,  instead 
of  forming  a  compact  head,  like  the  Broccolis,  push¬ 
es  out  shoots  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  These 
shoots  are  cut  while  still  tender,  and  before  the 
flower  buds  upon  them  expand,  are  cooked  in  the 
same  manner  as  asparagus,  and  are  highly  esteemed. 
The  plant  is  also  called  the  Asparagus  Broccoli. 


Lettuce  Mildew. 


Mr.  Gus.  Knock,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  troubled  with 
a  rot,  affecting  lettuce  in  the  green-house  and  hot¬ 
beds.  He  writes  us :  “  It  started  about  six  weeks 
ago  at  a  time  when  we  had 
no  sunshine  for  two  weeks. 

When  warmer  weather  came 
it  stopped  spreading;  but 
is  now  starting  again  on  the 
larger  lettuce.  It  makes  a 
kind  of  web.”  —  Mr.  K.’s 
trouble  is  a  mildew,  from 
which  market  gardeners  in 
some  localities  have  suffer¬ 
ed  severely.  This  mildew  is 
a  near  relative  of  the  one 
infesting  the  grape-vines. 

When  the  mildewed  lettuce 
is  examined  with  a  hand- 
lens,  the  white  substance  is 
seen  to  be  a  minute  forest 
of  small  stems  and  branch¬ 
es.  The  mildew  threads  run 
through  the  substance  of 
the  lettuce  leaves,  after¬ 
wards  come  to  the  surface 
and  form  the  branches,  upon 
which  multitudes  of  spores 
are  borne.  The  mildew  robs 
the  lettuce  of  nourishment 
and  causes  it  to  decay.  The 
infested  leaves  soon  drop 
and  become  a  rotten  mass. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur  has 
proved  an  effective  remedy 
for  the  grape-mildew.  This 
would  doubtless  help  in 
staying  the  ravages  of  the 
lettuce  mould,  but  the  foli¬ 
age  is  the  portion  eaten  and, 
unless  thoroughly  washed 
after  dusting  with  sulphur, 
it  would  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  to  say  the  least. 

Lime  sprinkled  upon  the 
mildewed  plants  has  proved 
effective.  Several  large  let¬ 
tuce-growers  have  found  it 
to  their  interest  to  give  up 
growing  this  crop  for  a 
few  years,  until  the  germs 
of  the  mildew  were  eradicated  from  the  soil  by 
starvation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  all  these 
mildews  are  plants  of  a  low  order,  and  continue 
their  species  by  the  production  of  countless  spores. 
These  spores  perform  the  same  physiological  func¬ 
tion  that  is  assigned  to  seeds  among  other  plants. 
Mildews  thrive  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  con¬ 
ditions  which  obtain  in  a  green-house  or  hot¬ 
bed.  In  general,  the  circumstances  most  favorable 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  garden  and  fleld  crops  are 
the  best  for  mildews.  The  same  is  true  of  rusts 
and  smuts  too  frequentiy  infesting  the  wheat,  oat, 
and  corn-fields.  Much,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  weather,  and  this  is  not  under  man’s  control. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  use  all  possible 
preventive  measures.  If  the  hot-bed  or  green¬ 
house  is  foul  with  mildew,  or  other  fungus  germs, 
let  it  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  With  a  hot-bed  it 
will  probably  be  the  quickest  way  to  build  a  new 
one  on  clean  ground.  The  problem  of  how  best 
to  meet  and  conquer  the  many  fungus  pests  of  the 
farm  and  garden  is  a  serious  one.  The  nists,  mil¬ 
dews,  moulds,  smuts,  blights,  etc.,  are  so  very 


minute  and  hidden  from  ordinary  sight,  that  their 
destructive  work  is  usually  done  before  the  pres- 
sence  of  these  microscopic  pests  is  observed. 


Liver-leaf— or  Hepatica. 

One  of  the  earliest  flowers  to  be  met  with  in  rich 
woods  in  spring,  ali  the  way  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
is  the  Liver-leaf.  It  is  sometimes  called  Liver-wort, 
and  unfortunately  so,  as  that  name  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  an  order  of  flowerless  plants.  The  Liver- 
leaf  has  long  been  known  as  Hepatica.  The  ancient 
”  root  and  yarb  ”  doctors  supposed  that  plants  in¬ 
dicated  by  some  character,  the  diseases  they  would 
cure.  Thus  a  plant  with  hard,  strong  seeds  would 
be  good  for  stone  in  the  bladder ;  another  with  pe¬ 
culiarly  speckled  leaves,  was  for  lung-diseases,  and 


the  Liver-leaf,  having  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
liver  in  shape,  was  called  Hepatica  or  Liver-leaf.  It 
should  be  said  by  the  way,  that  this  modest  little 
plant  is  quite  harmless,  and  was  never  known  to 
interfere  with  the  liver  of  any  one.  Those  eminent 
botanists,  Beutham  and  Hooker,  in  their  great 
work  revising  the  genera  of  plants,  finding  no  rea¬ 
son  for  keeping  Hepatica  as  a  distinct  genus,  have 
united  it  with  Anemone.  In  a  popular  article  w'e 
speak  of  the  plants  as  Hepaticas,  as  they  will  long 
be  known  by  that  name  in  garden  literature.  As 
met  with  in  the  woods,  the  Liver-leaf  has  a  tuft  of 
leaves  which,  in  the  most  common  species,  have 
three  blunt  lobes,  H.  triloba,  but  in  some  localities 
the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  pointed,  and  this  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  distinct  species,  H  acutildba.  The  flow¬ 
ers,  appearing  soon  after  the  snow  melts  away,  have 
a  peculiarly  bright  and  cheery  look.  In  the  wild 
plants  they  are  usually  pale  blue,  but  they  present 
considerable  variety,  from  pale  purple  to  white,  and 
occasionally  pink  flow'ers  are  met  with.  The  com¬ 
mon  Liver-leaf  (Hepatica  triloba),  is  a  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  as  weU  as  of  our  own  country,  and  European 
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florists  have  double  forms  in  all  colors  from  white 
to  dark  blue.  Anything  more  beautiful  than  these 
double  varieties  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  com- 


Fig.  1.— HOUSE  COVERED  WITH  CREEPER. 

men  single  Liver-leaf  is  worthy  of  cultivation,  on 
account  of  the  earliness  of  its  bright  flowers,  whiie 
the  double  ones  are  most  exquisite,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  trouble  required  in  selecting  for 
them  a  partly  shaded  place.  Still  more  beautiful 
than  our  native  species  is  the  Great  Hepatica,  as  it 
is  called  in  English  gardens.  This  {H.  angulosa),  is 
a  native  of  Central  Europe.  The  plant,  its  aspect 
at  flowering  being  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  much 
more  robust  and  larger  than  our  common  species. 
Its  flowers  on  strong  stems,  are  twice  the  size  of 
the  other,  and  of  the  most  “heavenly”  blue. 
Some  plants  that  had  been  kept  in  a  cold  frame 
during  the  winter,  bloomed  most  satisfactorily 
with  us  this  spring.  It  does  not  appear  difficult  to 
manage,  and  we  hope  it  may  prove  to  he  a  plant 
that  we  can  commend  for  general  cultivation. 


The  Use  of  Vines  and  Climbers. 

No  other  woody  piants  can  be  made  to  produce 
ornamental  effects  so  quickly  as  the  various  climb¬ 
ers.  Their  use  upon  porches  and  verandas  as  well 
as  upon  the  house  itself,  has  been  frequently  advo¬ 
cated  in  these  columns,  and  we  now  would  illus¬ 
trate  their  employment  in  the  grounds  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Elias  A.  Long.  Very 
full  lists  from  which  to  select  are  given  in  the 


Fig.  3.— BITTERSWEET  ON  VERANDA. 


catalogues,  while  two  of  the  very  best,  so  far 
as  foliage  is  concerned,  may  be  had  without  any 
expense  beyond  that  of  digging,  as  they  are  com¬ 
mon  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  The  two 
vines  referred  to  are  the  Virginia  Creeper  (Ampe- 


Fig.  3.— VINES  ON  GATE  POSTS.’ 

lopsis  quinqwfolia),  already  planted  to  some  extent, 
and  the  Climbing  Bittersweet  or  Wax-work  (Celas- 
irus  scandens),  a  vigorous  grower  with  rich,  dark- 


green  foliage,  and  showy  berries.  This  is  a  valuable 
climber,  but  is  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  Figure 
1  shows  how  a  very  plain  looking  house  may  be 
improved  by  planting  a  Virginia  creeper  ;  figure  3 
represents  a  veranda,  along  the  edge  of  the  roof  of 
which  a  climbing  Bittersweet  has  been  trained.  It 
maybe  well  to  give  a  caution  here  against  allowing 
this  vine  to  run  upon  trees.  It  winds  itself  around 
the  branches  with  such  force  as  to  constrict  them 
and  clieck  their  growth,  and  if  not  removed  will 
ultimately  kill  them.  The  manner  in  which  vines 
can  be  used  to  cover  gate  posts  is  shown  in  figure 
3,  where,  by  the  aid  of  the  shears,  the  caps  to  the 
posts  are  kept  in  a  rounded  shape.  A  very  pleas¬ 
ing  fence  to  separate  the  ornamental  portion  of 
the  grounds  from  the  vegetable  gardens  and  for 
other  uses,  is  suggested  in  figure  4 ;  posts  are  set 
at  the  desired  distances  apart,  and  connected  by 
strong  galvanized  wire,  and  a  Virginia  cr'eper 
planted  at  each  post.  A  little  care  given  occasion¬ 
ally  to  training  the  vines  along  the  wires  will  soon 
result  in  beautiful  garlands  of  verdure.  Figure  5 
shows  an  archway  leading  to  another  part  of  the 
grounds.  The  frame-work  of  the  arch  may  be 
made  of  saplings  or  other  materials,  which  the 
vines  will  soon  cover  and  conceal.  The  manner  of 
draping  a  rustic  archway  of  rough  stones  is  Ulus- 


Make  three  careful  thinnings  of  the  fruit.  The 
first  thinning  is  done  about  a  week  after  the  blos¬ 
soms  have  fallen,  removing  about  one-fourth  of  the 
fruit,  the  smallest  being  taken.  Two  to  lour  weeks 
later,  the  trees  are  again  gone  over,  and  one-fourth 
of  the  remaining  fruit  removed,  as  before,  selecting 


Fig.  5. — AN  ARCHWAY  OF  VINES. 

the  poorest  and  smallest.  Three  or  four  weeks 
later,  about  the  same  per  cent  of  the  poorest  spec¬ 
imens  are  removed.  Leave  enough  fruit  on  the 
trees  to  make  a  good,  heavy  crop.  Those  who 
have  never  tried  thinning  out  fruit  in  the  orchard, 
will  be  much  surprised  at  the  good  results. 


Fig.  4. — A  VIRGINIA  CREEPER  FENCE. 

trated  in  figure  6.  A  very  effective  ai  bor  may  be 
made  by  constructing  a  frame  or  skeleton,  as  in 
figure  7,  supported  by  posts  at  the  corners.  A 
vine  at  each  post  will  convert  the  structure  into  a 
picturesque  and  pleasing  embellishment.  Such  a 
frame-work  for  an  arbor  needs  to  be  made 
strong,  as  it  will  have  to  support  a  great  weight 
of  foliage  in  summer,  especially  during  rains. 

Pruning  and  Thinning  in  the  Pear 
Orchard. 

BT  A  PRACTICAL  GROWER. 

It  requires  more  common  sense  than  art  to  prune 
properly.  It  is  foolish  to  endeavor  to  make  trees 
of  many  different  varieties,  conform  to  one  style  of 
growth.  A  tree,  which  is  spreading  in  its  nature, 
can  not  be  made  to  adopt  a  pyramidal  form.  Re¬ 
move  interferiug  and  dead  branches,  and  shorten 
in  wherever  necessary.  A  little  practice  will  soon 
enable  a  careful,  intelligent  man  to  do  the  work 
properly,  and  it  is  seldom  that  much  wood  need  be 
cut  away,  especially  if  the  pruning  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  done  every  year.  To  make  the  head  more 
shapely  or  better  balanced,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
remove  one  or  more  limbs.  This  should  be  done  with 
afine,  sharp,  saw,  after  which  cut  the  wound 
smooth  and  clean  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
cover  it  with  a  thick  coat  of  good  paint,  to 
prevent  bleeding,  and  to  protect  it  from  the 
influences  of  the  atmosphere.  Always  use 
sharp  instruments,  and  make  clean  cuts.  As 
a  rule,  pruning  shears  are  preferable  to  a 
knife.  Carry  a  small  stone  in  the  pocket, 
for  sharpening  the  knife  or  shears  when  the 
edge  becomes  dull.  Thinning  the  fruit  is 
most  important.  It  costs  no  more  to  market 
a  basket  or  crate  of  choice  fruit,  than  that 
of  inferior  qualitj',  while  the  price  of  the 
former  is  very  much  higher,  and  the  sale 
quickly  made.  Nearly  evei-y  fruit  tree, 
when  growing  vigorously,  sets  more  fruit 
each  bearing  year,  than  it  can  possibly 
perfect,  and  if  the  trees  are  permitted  to 
carry  it  all,  not  only  will  the  fruit  be  in¬ 
ferior  in  size  and  quality,  but  the  trees  may  be 
injured.  By  thinning  out  the  fruit  properly,  nearly 
or  quite  as  mucli  fruit  in  weight  or  measure,  is  se¬ 
cured,  while  the  size  and  quality  is  of  the  best. 


Edgings  in  the  Flower  Garden. 

The  oid-fashioned  box-edging,  with  which  the 
outlines  of  beds  were  formerly  marked  is  now 
rarely  seen.  In  northern  localities 
it  dies  out  in  a  severe  winter,  and 
unless  taken  up,  divided  and  re¬ 
set,  it  soon  has  an  overgrown, 
shabby  look.  An  excellent  edging 
for  a  bed  in  the  lawn,  is  ivy — the 
true  European  ivy.  It  may  be 
kept  pegged  down  closely  and 
neatly  trimmed,  and  forms,  with 
its  dark-green,  a  fine  contrast 
with  the  grass  on  one  side,  and 
the  flowers  in  the  bed  on  the  other.  Another 
climber  was  used  with  very  good  effect  on 
the  grounds  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition — the 
Gold-netted  Japanese  Honeysuckle.  This  holds  its 


Fig.  6. — A  RUSTIC  ARCHWAY. 

variegation  admirably,  and  if  trained  on  a  low  wire 
frame,  makes  a  very  showy  edging.  Another  ex¬ 
cellent  edging  plant  is  the  Japanese  Belinispora 
plumosa  aurea  of  the  catalogues.  It  grows  readily 
from  cuttings,  and  bears  any  amount  of  clipping. 
There  are  also  some  other  forms  of  Arbor-vitai,  to 


Fig.  7.— A  CHEAP  SUBSTANTIAL  ARBOR. 

which  the  Retinispora  really  belongs,  that  may 
make  serviceable  edgings.  The  main  point  is  to 
have  a  pleasing  shrub,  that  will  not  be  injured 
by  the  necessary  pruning. 
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A  Kitchen. 


J.  P.  ROBERTS,  PROFESSOR  OP  AGRICULTURE,  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 

Among  the  many  valuable  suggestions  for  plan¬ 
ning  houses,  given  by  the  American  Agricultunst,  I 
have  seen  none  for  a  kitchen  complete  in  itself, 
that  is,  including  pantry.  I  send  a  description  of 
one  which  has  been  in  use  sometime,  that  appears 
about  as  near  perfection  as  we  can  get  anything.  It 
is  twelve  feet  square,  exclusive  of  cupboards,  has 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  square  feet  of  shelving, 
all  protected  by  doors  from  flies  and  dust;  all  with¬ 
in  easy  reach,  and  so  divided  that  oranges  and 
butter,  milk  and  kerosene,  may  be  kept  separate. 
It  is  arranged  to  economize  both  steps  and  room, 
and  have  everything  convenient.  The  rear  entrance 
door  d,  d,  is  shielded  from  the  outside  gaze  by  the 
stairing  in  front  of  it.  At  the  right  is  a  meal  chest 
m,  with  a  double  door  cupboard  above  for  lamps, 
etc.,  and  has  twenty-four  square  feet  of  shelving. 
The  bath-room,  containing  the  bath-tub  6,  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  seat-room  o,  by  a  curtain.  This 
room  opens  into  the  furnished  bedroom  on  the 
right,  and  has  an  outside  door  and  window  for 
ventilation.  At  e  in  o  are  two  drawers.  Above  the 
range  r,  is  a  large  galvanized  hood  h,  with  a  ten- 


PLAN  OP  A  KITCHEN. 


inch  pipe  entering  the  chimney.  This  is  just  high 
enough  to  clear  the  head,  and  carries  off  steam  and 
vapors  rising  from  cooking.*  The  range  has  a  water- 
back  for  supplying  hot  water  to  wash-tubs  and 
sink.  The  door,  d,d,  leads  straight  ahead  to  the 
cellar ;  turning  to  the  right  you  pass  down  the  hall 
to  the  front  door  ;  to  the  left  you  pass  through  a 
door  to  the  dining-room.  This  latter  door  swings 
both  ways,  and  is  always  kept  closed  by  springs. 
At  d,n,  is  a  dumb-waiter  for  bringing  articles  from 
the  cellar ;  but  when  standing  on  a  level,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  passage  way  by  its  shelves  between  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  for  passing  dishes  and 
food.  On  the  right  of  this  are  two  cupboards,  n,n, 
with  doors  ;  these  contain  twenty  square  feet  of 
shelving.  On  the  left  is  the  china  closet,  c,c,  open¬ 
ing  into  the  dining-room,  at  the  dotted  line.  It 
has  twenty-five  square  feet  of  shelving  and  two 
drawers.  At  ^  is  a  pump  ;  s  the  sink,  and  r  a  drip 
board  for  draining  dishes.  Under  these  there  is  a 
closet  for  kettles,  etc.  On  the  back  of  them,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall,  is  a  large  book-case, 
opening  into  the  study.  At  t  and  u  are  two  large 
cupboards,  built  like  the  rest  in  the  wall.  These 
supply  seventy-five  square  feet  of  shelving,  and  a 
place  for  a  refrigerator. 

*Note  on  the  Above. — The  “Hood”  over  the 
range  is  a  very  good  thing  in  theory,  and  sometimes 
in  practice.  We  have  seen  them  frequently,  and 
found  them  failures  in  most  cases,  except  where 
the  escape  pipe  is  in  a  separate  flue  from  the  smoke 
pipe  of  the  range.  Unless  the  chimney  has  a 
etrong  draft,  the  open  hood  pipe  checks  the  flue 


too  much.  In  any  case  a  close-fitting  slide  or 
damper  is  needed  to  close  the  opening  when  start¬ 
ing  a  fire,  and  when  from  the  direction  of  the 
wind  or  other  cause,  the  range  fire  does  not  bum 
quickly  enough. — Ed. 


Summer  Notes  on  Dress. 

The  furs  and  woollens,  which  have  made  the 
long,  cold  winter  endurable,  should  have  been 
packed  away  weeks  ago,  before  the  mischievous 
little  moths,  whose  works  of  darkness  are  so  de¬ 
structive,  appear,  which  is  at  about  this  time.  Moth 
powders,  cedar  shavings,  tobacco,  borax  and  cam¬ 
phor,  are  all  good  to  pack  with  these  winter  arti¬ 
cles,  but  if  they  are  weli  shaken  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  carefuily  folded  in  brown  paper,  or  even  news¬ 
papers,  so  well  pasted  that  not  a  pin  hole  is  left 
open,  they  are  safe.  Of  course,  some  woollen  cloth¬ 
ing  is  needed  through  the  summer  months,  in  this 
variable  climate  of  ours.  One  flannel  suit  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  for  ladies  and  children,  and  often  at  the 
sea-shore,  or  by  the  mountains,  it  will  be  the  dress 
most  needed.  The  best  materials  are  cashmere 
serge,  and  fine,  smooth,  lady’s  cloth,  in  ecru, 
gray,  golden-brown,  and  new  shades  of  blue. 
These  are  used  very  much  for  bride’s  travelling 
dresses,  and  are  tailor-made,  which  means  that 
they  are  cut  by  tailors,  to  fit  perfectly  to  the  figure, 
and  simply  stitched,  or  bound  with  mohair  braid. 
A  vest  of  the  same  material  is  sometimes  added, 
buttoned  with  small,  flat,  lasting  buttons.  These 
are  imitated  in  the  less  expensive  fine  flannels,  ot¬ 
toman  cloths,  etc.  For  those  who  prefer,  these 
come  in  stripes,  checks,  blocks  and  plaids,  and  are 
used  for  the  skirts  and  sashes  of  children’s  dresses, 
with  plain,  Jersey  waists,  of  brown,  red,  blue  or 
black.  Skirts  of  white  muslin,  or  pique,  are  worn 
by  little  girls  with  these  Jerseys. 

The  various  cotton  fabrics,  muslins,  cambrics, 
satteens,  and  many  others  which  now  come  in  such 
pretty  patterns,  that  we  look  at  them  as  we  look 
at  a  painting  or  embroidery,  are  expensive  in  the 
end — as  the  sun,  and  salt  sea-air,  will  fade  the 
choicest  colors,  and  dampness  destroys  their  beauty, 
and  then  the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  them 
“done  up  ”  is  an  important  consideration.  Besides 
the  summer  flannels  already  mentioned,  there  are 
inexpensive  buntings,  and  nun’s  veiling,  from  thirty 
to  fifty  cents  a  yard,  each  of  them  a  soft,  thin, 
coarse-meshed  woollen  fabric  in  all  the  new  shades, 
and  are  very  desirable,  as  they  will  endure  a  long 
service  without  much  care.  White  nun’s  veiling 
was  worn  very  much  last  summer,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  very  popular  this  season.  It  can  be  made 
dressy  enough  for  any  occasion,  by  trimmings  of 
silk-surah,  satin,  or  velvet  ribbons.  Pale  pink  is 
also  very  pretty  with  golden-brown  ribbons.  Wrap¬ 
pers  of  all  materials  are  made  with  a  yoke,  and  the 
whole  front  and  back  gathered  to  it,  falling  loosely 
to  the  floor.  This  is  comfortabie,  and  for  a  iady’s 
own  rooms  desirable,  but  it  has  too  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  undress,  and  to  walk  through  the 
street,  even  in  a  quiet,  country  town,  in  this  cos¬ 
tume,  as  we  have  seen  some  do,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unlady-Iike.  Bonnets  are  little  changed  from  last 
year.  Figure  1,  shows  a  child’s  brown  straw  hat 
faced  with  golden-brown  velvet,  loops  of  golden- 
brown  ottoman  ribbon  on  the  left  side  with  a  small 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

bunch  of  dandelions.  A  child’s  mixed  straw  hat  is 
shown  in  figure  2.  It  maybe  either  blue  and  white, 
or  cardinal  and  white,  faced  with  velvet  to  match  ; 
bows  of  ribbon  and  two  small  wings  trim  the  out¬ 
side.  Figure  3  shows  a  lady’s  black  chip  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  black  and  gold-colored  ostrich  tips. 
It  has  black  lace  strings  with  gold  spangles.  The 
small  capote,  or  little,  round,  close-fitting  bonnet,  is 
so  becoming  that  ladies  do  not  like  to  give  it  up, 
even  for  the  sake  of  “  a  change.”  It  should  match 


the  walking  dress,  and  the  trimming  of  flowers  may 
be  so  well  chosen,  that  it  can  be  changed  from 
one  to  another  foundation  to  suit  the  dress.  It 
would  seem  that  every  known  flower,  leaf,  or 
grass,  is  represented  artificially.  Many  that  are  un¬ 
known,  must  be  the  creation  of  artists,  whose  ut¬ 
most  skill  must  fail  in  efforts  to  compete  with  the 
great  Father,  who  gave  the  flowers  life.  These  are 
bunched  together  on  the  top  of  the  bonnet,  or  a 
little  to  the  left  side.  Among  the  novelties  for 
trimming  are  bunches  of  garden  vegetables  and 
fruits,  plums,  apples,  etc.  Kibbons  are  used  two 
inches  wide  for  strings.  The  fronts  have  puffs  of 
satin  or  velvet,  and  some  have  wreaths  of  fine 
flowers  all  around.  Gold  and 
silver  tinsel  and  spangles  are 
used  on  black  lace  bonnets 
with  good  effect.  Gilt  wire 
frames  are  used  also.  Hats 
are  little  worn  by  ladies  be¬ 
yond  forty  years  of  age,  ex¬ 
cepting  shade  hats.  They  are 
of  a  high  crown  shape,  with 
round,  flat  brim,  and  are  trim¬ 
med  with  a  bunch  of  feathers 
or  flowers,  on  the  left  side. 

Some  are  turned  up  on  one 
side.  Bonnets  and  hats  are  of 
all  colors  and  some  straws  are 
gilded;  and  bronzed.  Those  3. 

trimmed  with  black  lace  and 
flowers  are  veiy  pretty.  Jet,  for  all  trimmings,  is 
worn  more  than  ever.  There  are  exquisite  patterns 
of  jetted  net,  for  scarfs,  vests,  basques,  and  also 
for  sleeves,  and  open  fronts  to  black  silk  dresses. 
The  basques  have  of  course  a  silk  lining,  which 
may  be  high  or  low  in  the  neck.  Belts  are  worn 
with  round,  full  waists,  for  wash  dresses,  with 
ciasps  of  old  silver  jewelry,  to  represent  old  silver 
coins,  which  are  very  fashionable  in  pins,  collar-but¬ 
tons  and  bracelets.  Another  old  fashion  revived  is 
mahogany  furniture,  and  many  old,  rich  articles, 
long  considered  “  out  of  date,”  will  be  found  of 
great  value,  as  this  wood,  like  a  lovely  character, 
grows  more  beautiful  with  age.  Ethel  Stone. 


Fashions  in  Letter  Paper  and  Cards. 

Though  plain  white  writing  paper,  especially 
the  heavy  English  kind,  is  not  entirely  out  of  date, 
very  many  prefer  the  tinted,  or  with  an  odd  de¬ 
sign  in  the  corner,  and  sometimes  covering  the 
entire  outer  page,  as  a  fine-spun  spider’s  web,  and 
there  are  dozens  iof  styles  to  select  from.  “  Rag- 
ged-edged”  paper,  which  has  had  a  run  for  a  year 
or  more,  is  stil]  seen,  but  “  scorched  paper”  is 
newer,  and  proniises  to  become  very  fashionable. 
The  edges  look  ai  if  held  to  the  fire  until  slightly 
browned.  This  is  more  curious  than  pretty  ;  but 
eccentricity  rules  the  hour,  and  anything  novel 
takes  at  once. — “^Wood  paper”  is  another  popular 
style,  imitating  the  grain  and  color  of  bircl:.-bark, 
maple,  pine,  and  other  woods.  This  has  the  head 
of  some  animal  on  both  sheet  and  envelope,  as  a 
deer,  dog,  or  horse. — “  Robin-egg-blue”  paper  is 
very  tasteful,  and  often  has  painted  or  stamped  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  a  pretty  little  bird’s  nest 
containing  four  tiny  eggs,  with  a  robin  redbreast 
perched  on  the  side.  But  the  daintiest  design  of 
all  is  a  silver  four-leaf  clover  with  an  ordinary  pin 
run  through  it  as  though  pinning  it  to  the  sheet. — 
Vellum  paper  is  the  handsomest  and  most  expen¬ 
sive  of  any,  and  is  a  pleasure  to  write  upon,  while 
the  vellum  envelopes  are  exceptionally  fine,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  invitations.  They  are  now  white,  and 
are  bound  with  delicately  tinted  satin  ribbon,  which 
is  tied  in  a  knot,  and  seated  with  wax  of  the  same 
shade.  Fashionable  people  now  always  seal  their 
letters,  or  more  frequently  apply  the  imitation 
crimson  seals  with  an  initial.  These  are  made  of 
paper  waxed  over,  and  come  by  the  box.  These 
are  much  less  trouble  than  the  old-time  candle, 
wax  and  seal,  which  required  considerable  skill  and 
practice',  while  these  fasten  a  letter  securely  and 
give  a  style  to  the  epistle. 

Note  cards  are  larger  than  formerly,  and  fold 
over,  with  a  lap  like  envelopes  ;  but  those  for  af- 
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ternoon  teas,  are  six  by  four  inches.  They  are 
unique  in  smoke  color,  with  a  gold  kettle  in  one 
corner  and  clouds  of  steam  pouring  from  the 
spout.  On  the  smoke  is  printed  in  zig-zag  letters  : 

“  Come  to  tea 
At  three 
And  see  me.” 

Another  pretty  design  for  these  “  kettle-drum”  in¬ 
vitations  is  a  gaily  illuminated  cup  and  saucer,  with 
‘‘five  o’clock  tea,”  inscribed  underneath.  The 
date  and  residence  are  written  in  the  right-hand 
corner,  and  the  hostess’  name  in  the  left. — Visiting 
cards  for  ladies  are  very  large  now,  and  those  for 
gentlemen  very  small.  The  name  is  engraved  in 
the  plainest  script,  and  the  address  and  reception- 
day  plaeed  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 

Pretty  sachets  come  for  perfuming  writing-paper, 
made  of  rose  or  violet  powder,  sprinkled  in  a  fold 
of  cotton  batting,  and  covered  with  two  contrastr 
ing  shades  of  ribbon,  with  a  bow  in  one  comer. 
These  are  questionable  luxuries;  as  a  general 
thing,  scented  note-paper  is  now  considered  vulgar. 


Cockroaches  and  Croton  Bugs. 


The  great  pests  of  the  house-keeper,  especially  in 
cities  and  seaport  towns,  are  the  cockroach  and  the 
Croton  bug.  Many  suppose  that  the  latter,  from 
its  smaller  size  is  the  young  of  the  other,  and  we 
have  often  been  asked  if  the  two  are  not  ditferent 
forms  of  the  same  insect.  There  are  several  cock¬ 
roaches,  some  of  which  lead  an  out-door  life.  The 
common  cockroach  is  supposed  to  have  come  from 
some  part  of  the  East;  its  native  country  is  not 
certainly  known,  though  naturalists  have  named  it 
the  Oriental  cockroach  {Blatta  orientalis).  It  infests 
ships  and  is  thus  carried  all  over  the  world.  In 
England  it  is  generally  called  the  Black  Beetle, 
though  it  is  not  closely  related  to  the  beetles.  Cock¬ 
roaches  feed  upon  almost  every  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  substance,  and  are  very  destructive.  Articles 
of  food  that  they  do  not  devour  they  render  ill¬ 
smelling  and  worthless.  They  give  off  by  the 
mouth  a  dark-colored  liquid  which  has  a  most  dis¬ 
gusting  odor,  and  this  is  imparted  to  articles  kept 
in  places  when  the  insects  are  numerous.  Though 
universally  detested,  the  cockroach  has  some  things 
said  in  its  favor.  It  is  very  fond  of  another  domes¬ 
tic  pest,  the  bed-bugs,  catching  and  devouring 
them  with  avidity ;  on  this  account  they  are  some¬ 
times  tolerated  on  board  ships  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evUs.  The  female  insect  (fig.  2),  is  distinguished 
from  the  male  (fig.l),  by  the  imperfect  development 
of  her  wings ;  the  engravings  show  the  dilference 
in  this  respect.  The  manner  the  cockroach  de¬ 
posits  its  eggs  is  quite 
different  from  that  of 
other  insects,  and  is 
an  interesting  point  in 
its  history.  For  in¬ 
sects  to  cement  their 
eggs  together  into  a 
mass,  after  they  are 
laid,  is  not  unusual, 
but  the  female  cock¬ 
roach  deposits  hers 
already  inclosed  in  an 
Fig.  1. — MALE  COCKROACH,  envelope  or  egg-case. 

This,  which  is  shown 
at  a  and  h  in  figure  2,  is  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long  and  half  as  wide.  Its  shape  has  been 
likened  to  that  of  an  apple  turn-over  ;  it  contains 
sixteen  eggs.  The  female  carries  this  case  about 
with  her  for  several  days  after  it  is  laid,  and  at 
last,  finding  a  suitable  place,  she  glues  it  fast  and 
leaves  it.  A  few  days  after,  the  young  insects  are 
hatched  and  they  make  their  escape  at  the  straight 
edge  of  the  case.  In  their  early  life  the  cockroaches 
are  white,  and  do  not  assume  their  regular  brown 
color  until  several  days  old.  The  insect  called  Cro- 
vton  bug  in  this  country,  it  having  become  numer¬ 
ous  in  New  York  City  soon  after  the  introduction 
of  Croton  water,  is  in  England  known  as  the  field- 
cockroach,  as  it  lives  out  of  doors  aS  well  as  in 
houses.  In  Russia,  Croton  bugs  are  known  as 
“Prussians.”  Its  native  country  is  uncertain, 
though  its  scientific  name  Blatta  {Ectohia  of  some) 


Oermanica  supposes  it  to  be  Germany.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  cockroach,  and  deposits  its  eggs 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  egg-cases  being  only  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  long;  they  contain  thirty  eggs. 
Both  these  insects  like  dark,  warm  and  damp  places 
in  which  to  hide,  and  the  introduction  of  water 
into  houses,  especially  where  hot-water  pipes  run 
to  every  story,  has 
greatly  increased  the 
number  of  such  re¬ 
treats  and  aided  in 
the  multiplication  of 
these  insects.  Coun¬ 
try  houses  may  be 
freed  of  both  insects 
with  little  difficulty, 
but  city  house-keep¬ 
ers,  if  they  kill  off 
all  that  are  in  the 
house  at  the  time, 
will  soon  have  it 
restocked  by  the 


Fig.  2. — FEMALE  COCKROACH 
AND  EGG-CASES. 


neighbors.  Various  poisons  for  destroying  the  in¬ 
sects  and  different  traps  are  in  use,  but  nothing  is 
so  effective  as  Pyrethrum  or  Persian  Insect  Pow¬ 
der.  This  should  be  plentifully  blown  into  every 
hole,  crack  and  cranny.  It  will  drive  the  insects, 
young  and  old,  from  their  hiding  places,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  will  drop  to  the  floor,  some  will 
die  and  others  only  will  be  stuplfied,  and  if  given 
time  will  recover,  hence  all  should  be  swept  up 
and  burned  within  a  few  hours.  Another  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  powder  should  be  made  in  about  a  weqjt 
for  the  benefit  of  those  that  escaped,  or  may  have 
hatched  since  the  first.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
clearing  an  isolated  house  of  these  pests,  if  the  use 
of  the  powder  is  followed  up  as  long  as  any  of  the 
enemy  are  seen.  All  boxes,  trunks  and  parcels 
brought  into  the  house,  especially  those  from  a 
city,  should  be  examined  for  these  insects  to 
prevent  the  founding  of  a  new  colony. 


The  Back- Yard. 

BEEN  E.  KEXFOBD. 

Many  back-yards  are  abominations  to  the  eye  and 
nose.  One  finds  in  them  all  sorts  of  litter  and  refuse 
from  oyster  cans  to  old  boots.  Here  the  slops  of 
the  kitchen  are  poured  to  increase  the  odors  which 
ought  to  warn  every  thoughtful  person  of  the  ma¬ 
larial  influence  breeding  there,  to  break  out  even¬ 
tually  in  fevers,  or  diphtheria.  If  any  member  of 
the  family  dies  from  one  of  these  diseases,  his 
death  is  probably  lamented  as  a  “  mysterious  dis¬ 
pensation  of  Providence,”  but  the  minister  would 
say  if  he  were  to  visit  the  back-yard,  that  death  was 
caused  solely  by  a  violation  of  hygienic  laws. 
A  very  strong  argument  against  a  dirty  back-yard, 
is  the  spirit  of  deception  which  it  is  apt  to  foster  in 
the  young  members  of  the  family,  for  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant  deceit  to  present  a  clean  and  attractive  front- 
yard  to  the  gaze  of  the  passers,  while  the  back-yard 
is  not  fit  to  be  seen.  Children  should  be  taught  to 
be  clean  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  outsiders  are  likely  to  criticise  them.  The 
best  plan  is  to  have  a  hogshead  or  large  box  fitted 
up  in  one  corner  of  the  yard,  and  make  it  a  rule  to 
throw  into  this  old  cans,  boots,  broken  dishes,  and 
all  such  rubbish,  and  when  there  is  a  great  accumu¬ 
lation,  to  bury  or  bum  it.  Do  not  allow  anything 
to  be  thrown  about.  Have  drains  made  to  convey 
all  slops  entirely  away  from  the  house.  Make  good 
walks,  and  let  the  ground  have  a  fine  covering  of 
grass,  not  weeds.  Put  up  strong  supports  for  the 
clothes  line.  Keep  the  fence  in  repair,  and  plant 
currant  bushes  near  it.  Set  vines  about  the  refuse 
barrel,  and  train  them  over  it  until  itis  hidden.  If 
you  have  a  receptacle  for  ashes,  let  it  be  something 
which  can  be  shut  up,  not  a  row  of  old  barrels  to 
offend  the  eye,  and  give  out  a  cloud  of  ashes  every 
time  the  wind  blows.  Make  it  a  rule  to  have  the 
baek-yard  at  all  times  as  clean  as  the  front  one. 


A  Vert  Fine  Omelet.— Stir  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour  into  one-quarter  tumbler  of  milk  to  a  paste, 
and  mix  this  with  three-quarters  of  a  turnblerful 


of  boiling  milk,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  then  set  it  aside  to  cool. 
Mince  a  little  ham,  and  to  each  two  teaspoonfuls 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  finely  chopped  parsley, 
and  add  it  to  the  milk.  Beat  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs  very  light,  stir  into  the  thickened  milk,  adding 
finally  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth. 
Cook  in  a  gi-eased  skillet  or  pan  on  the  stove. 


Wall  Cabinet. 


Mr.  “W.  J.  E.,”  Barclay,  Kans.,  sends  us  diagrams 
of  a  cabinet  of  his  own  construction,  and  writes  : 
It  is  very  easily  made  by  any  one  having  a  scroll 


saw.  It  has  a  more  finished  appearance  than  the 
one  given  in  January  (p.  24),  and  may  suit  some 
better.  The  shelf  above,  four  inches  wide,  is  con¬ 
venient  for  bric-a-brac,  or  any  small  articles.  The 
cabinet  may  be  of  walnut  or  any  three-eighth-inch 
wood.  Length  of  back  and  sides  thirty  inches, 
width  of  sides  seven  inches.  Length  of  shelves 


Fig.  2.— ORNAMENT  ABOVE  DOOR. 

twelve  inches,  with  shoulders  one  inch  long  and 
one  inch  wide,  having  slots  cut  for  pins,  figs.  2  and  3. 
Ornament  over  the  door  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
wide. — The  door  is  in  one  piece,  sawed  in  panels 
with  strips  screwed  to  back  to  strengthen  it  and 
hold  glass.  One  light  of  glass,  ten  by  twelve, 
placed  on  back  of  the  door  is  much  more  conven¬ 


ient  than  several  small  lights,  and  equally  as  good. 
All  is  fastened  together  by  the  wooden  pins,  ex¬ 
cept  the  back  to  door. — To  lay  out  the  ornamen¬ 
tal  pattern,  cut  a  card  or  small  piece  of  pasteboard 
in  shape  of  an  acorn  or  leaf  and  mark  around  it ; 
you  will  then  get  the  designs  all  alike. — The  size 
may  be  changed  to  suit  tastq  or  convenience. 
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More  tlian  Strawberries  and  Cream. 

AGNES  (OABB)  sage. 

“  Oh,  Flora  don’t !”  exclaimed  little  Edith  Ray¬ 
mond,  with  a  distressed  face,  as  she  and  her  sister 
stood  before  the  dressing-case  in  the  spare  bed¬ 
room,  where  they  had  come  to  view  their  new  em¬ 
broidered  muslins  in  the  long  mirror.  —  “Why 
not?”  asked  Flora,  turning  round  and  round  a 
sparkling  diamond  ring  that  she  had  taken  from  a 
small  jewel  casket. — “  I  think  cousin  Emily  would 
lend  it  to  me  if  she  were  here,  and  I  should  so  like 
to  wear  it  to  the  festival.” — “  But  you  might  lose 
it  or  something,”  urged  Edith,  “and  that  would 
be  dreadful,  for  you  know  how  much  our  cousin 
thinks  of  that  ring ;  she  hardly  ever  takes  it  off, 
and  must  have  forgotten  it.  Put  it  back,  Florie.” 

But  Fiora  hesitated,  and  consequently  was  lost. 
—  “Nellie  Barnes  is  so  proud  of  that  pearl  her 
grandfather  gave  her,”  she  said,  “I  would  like  to 
show  her  other  people  can  also  have  nice  things, 
and  we  are  to  be  at  the  same  table.  I  shall  only 
borrow  it,  and  cousin  Emily  need  never  know  it,  for 
she  will  not  be  back  until  to-morrow.  That  is,”  she 
added,  “unless  you  see  fit  to  tell  her.” — “lam 
not  a  tell-tale  !”  cried  Edith,  rather  indignantly, 
and  her  countenance  wore  a  troubled  look  as  Flora 
hastily  donned  her  hat  and  gloves,  and  ran  down 
stairs  with  the  ring  still  on  her  finger.  But  Edith 
had  to  hurry,  and  her  disturbed  thoughts  werq 
somewhat  dispelled  by  her  father,  who  met  them 
at  the  door  and  handed  each  girl  a  bright  two  dol- 
lar-and-a-half  gold  piece  to  spend  at  the  Fair. — 
“Thank  you,  thank  you,  papa!”  they  both  cried, 
“  we  can  buy  lots  of  pretty  things  with  this.” — 
“  See  that  you  make  good  waitresses,  and  do  your 
duty  by  the  church,”  he  said,  and  with  a  laughing 
rejoinder  they  ran  gaily  down  the  steps. 

The  Strawberry  Festival  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church  was  the  great  event  of  the  summer  in 
Blissville,  in  which  old  and  young  were  all  interest¬ 
ed,  while  the  girls  considered  it  an  honor  to  be 
chosen  to  serve  behind  the  tables.  This  year  the 
Raymonds  were  very  happy,  Flora  having  been 
selected  for  the  refreshtnent  table  and  Edith  for 
the  floral  bower. 

“  I  am  so  glad  it  is  such  a  pleasant  day,”  re¬ 
marked  the  latter,  looking  up  at  the  blue  sky, 
“and  the  roses  and  strawberries  are  just  in  their 
prime.” — “And  it  is  so  warm,  we  shall  sell  quanti¬ 
ties  of  ice-cream,”  added  Flora,  “but  do  look  at 
those  forlorn  little  wretches  I” — The  objects  thus 
described  were  a  sallow-faced  boy,  with  a  pair  of 
large,  mournful,  dark  eyes,  who  was  patiently  turn¬ 
ing  the  handle  of  a  decidedly  squeaky  hand-organ, 
and  a  little  brown  monkey  in  a  red  coat,  hopping 
briskly  up  and  down  to  the  doleful  strains,  occa¬ 
sionally  stopping  to  circulate  his  small  cap  among 
the  spectators  gathered  around. — “Poor  things!” 
cried  Edith,  who  was  very  tender-hearted.  “  I 
must  give  them  a  penny,”  and  she  darted  into  the 
crowd  and  dropped  a  coin  in  the  tiny  hat. — “  You 
wOl  be  rid  of  all  your  money  before  you  get  to  the 
festival,”  said  Flora,  as  she  came  back  flushed  aud 
breathless. — “No,  indeed,  I  have  my  gold  piece 
safe,  and  they  did  look  so  wretched  I  believe  that 
boy  is  half  starved.” — “  Nonsense  !  but  here  we  are 
at  the  school-house  and  you  must  turn  your  mind 
from  rags  and  monkeys  to  strawberries  and  cream.” 

A  large  room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  village 
academy  was  the  scene  of  the  festivities,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  very  gay  and  attractive  as  the  girls  entered. 
The  hall  was  decked  with  flags  and  evergreens, 
and  fragrant  with  the  odors  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
massed  in  the  picturesque  bower  in  the  centre; 


while  the  tables  were  hardly  less  tempting  with 
their  display  of  fancy  articles,  beautifully  frosted 
cakes,  mounds  of  luscious  scarlet  berries,  and  py¬ 
ramids  of  ice-cream.  Flora  was  instantly  taken 
possession  of  by  her  schoolmates  and  borne  off  to 
the  refreshment  board,  where  she  soou  had  her 
hands  full  dealing  out  cream  to  the  juveniles,  who 
considered  it  the  greatest  treat  of  all.  She  had 
almost  forgotten  her  borrowed  plumes  when  Nellie 
Barnes,  who  was  assisting  her  suddenly  exclaimed: 
“Why,  Florie,  what  a  lovely  ring  !  Where  did  you 
get  it?  Is  it  yours?”— The  words  brought  the 
other  girls  crowding  round  to  admire  the  stone, 
and  fired  a  perfect  blast  of  questions  upon  Flora, 
who  found  their  inquisitiveness  more  than  she  had 
counted  upon.  She  was  ashamed  to  confess  how 
she  came  by  it,  and  parried  the  inquiries  as  well  as 
she  could,  saying  withalaugh:  “Don’tyou  wish  you 
knew?”  and  “whose  should  it  be  if  not  mine?  Do 
you  think,  NeU,  you  are  the  only  one  that  can  have 


a  new  ring  ?”  although  she  felt  at  the  time  this  was 
uncomfortably  hke  a  fib,  and  she  had  always  prided 
herself  upon  her  truth  and  straightforwardness. 

“  It  is  a  beauty  1”  said  Minnie  Bell,  “and  quite 
throws  Nellie’s  into  the  shade.” — “  But  I  don’t 
make  any  mystery  about  mine,”  said  Nellie,  vexed 
by  the  remark,  “  and  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  handsome 
enough  for  a  little  girl.  My  mamma  would  not  al¬ 
low  me  to  wear  diamonds.” — “  Sour' grapes!” 
sneered  Flora,  turning  away  to  supply  a  call  for 
cake,  but  she  sadly  felt  this  disagreement  with  her 


“  bosom  friend,”  for  the  coolness  increased  and 
one  thing  led  to  another,  until  by  eveuiug  both 
girls  were  chillingly  polite,  never  addressing  each 
other  when  it  could  be  avoided,  as  is  the  fashion 
school-girls  have  of  showing  their  displeasure. 

Edith,  meanwhile,  was  the  merriest  little  flower- 
fay  in  the  room,  fluttering  about  the  hall  with  her 
dainty  nosegays,  and  selling  more  bouquets  by  her 
pretty  coaxing  manner  aud  silvery  tongue,  than 
for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  themselves.  She  was 
a  general  favorite,  and  had  a  bevy  of  boys  and 
girls  in  her  train  wherever  she  went. — “  I  have  sold 
all  my  flowers,”  she  cried,  about  eight  o’clock, 
coming  up  to  her  sister,  “  and  oh,  I  have  had  such 
fun  !  but  Florie,  please  lend  me  fifteen  cents  ?  I 
will  pay  it  back  out  of  my  next  week’s  allowance.” 

“  What  have  you  done  with  all  your  money  ?” 
asked  Flora  coldly,  “  you  had  as  much  as  I  did.” — 
“  Let  me  see,”  considered  Edith,  counting  upon 
her  fingers.  “  I  bought  a  pin-cushion  for  mamma. 


and  an  ainon  for  nurse,  some  candy  for  little  Dot- 
tie  Ellis,  and  a  bunch  of  violets  for  poor  lame  Ned 
Carter.  I  believe  that  is  all,  except  a  few  grabs 
I  took  in  the  grab-bag,  and  a  glass  of  lemonade. 
But  I  have’nt  a  cent  left,  and  1  want  to  get  some 
strawberries  and  cream  for  that  boy  with  the  mon¬ 
key.  He  is  standing  right  outside  the  window, 
looking  in  with  such  a  wistful  face.” — “Well,  I 
think  you  have  thrown  away  enough  money,”  said 
Flora,  and  I  shan’t  encourage  you  in  it.  For  all 
you  know,  that  little  tramp  may  be  a  thief  and 
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will  run  off  with  the  spoon.  But  I  will  pay  for  a 
plate  of  cream  for  yourself  if  you  like  it  and  have 
had  none.” — “I  don’t  want  it  for  myself,”  said 
Edith,  almost  crying,  “  and  I  think  you  are  very 
heart-hearted,  Florie,”  at  which  Flora  turned  on 
her  heel  with  her  head  higher  in  the  air  than  ever. 

“Hey-day,  what  is  all  this?”  asked  a  hearty 
voice  close  by,  and  the  little  flower-girl  looked  up 
to  see  her  uncle  standing  beside  her. — “  Oh  !  Uncle 
John,  is  that  jmu  ?  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  1” 
— “  That’s  pleasant  news  !”  but  what  can  I  do  for 
you?  You  don’t  look  as  happy  as  I  expected.” — 
“I  w^ant  some  strawberries  and  cream,”  said  Edith 
shyly,  shaking  her  curls  over  her  face. — “  Is  that 
ail  ?  Here,  Flora,  give  us  a  saucer  of  your  best 
French  cream,  and  pile  it  up  well  with  straw¬ 
berries,  mind !”  while  Edith’s  eye  twinkled  with 
mischief  as  her  sister,  with  a  large  spoon,  ladled 
out  the  cream  from  a  huge  freezer  behind  the 
table.  But  Uncle  John  gazed  in  amazement  when, 
just  as  he  expected  his  little  niece  to  pop  a  big  red 
berry  she  was  sugaring,  into  her  own  rosy  mouth, 
she  suddenly  seized  the  dish  and  vanished  through 
the  door-w'ay,  flinging  back  a  merry  laugh  and 
roguish  glance  at  him  over  her  shoulder. 

Poor  little  Giovanni,  the  organ-grinder,  was  quite 
as  miserable  as  he  looked ;  for  he  had  been  lured 
away  from  his  parents  and  home  in  sunny  Italy, 
and  brought  to  a  strange  land  by  a  harsh  task¬ 
master,  who  sent  him  wandering  over  the  country 
with  Chico,  his  little  monkey  and  only  friend,  to 
earn  the  few  pennies  that  charitable  people  were  wil¬ 
ling  to  pay  him.  So  it  was  like  a  glimpse  into  fairy¬ 
land  this  warm  summer  evening,  when  with  Chico 
buttoned  up  inside  his  jacket,  he  wandered  near  the 
brilliantly  lighted  school-house  and  peeped  through 
the  window  at  the  gay  scene. — “  Ze  flowers  look 
like  my  own  country,  and  ze  people  zey  are  all 
so  happy.”  And  a  tear  rolled  softly  down  the 
dusky  cheek.  But  there  is  a  flutter  of  a  white  dress 
near  by,  and  a  soft  voice  says  :  “  Poor  boy  !  see,  I 
have  brought  you  some  strawberries  and  cream.” 

With  a  start  the  little  Italian  turns  and  meets  a 
pair  of  pitying  grey  eyes  gazing  into  his,  while  two 
chubby  hands  push  the  plate  into  his,  as  the  girl 
says  :  “  There,  eat  it  quick  before  it  melts.” — “Oh, 
mees,  tank  you,  tank  you,”  he  stammers,  while  a 
brown  paw  darts  from  beneath  his  coat  and  seizes 
a  berry.  “  Chico  and  I  tanks  you  a  tousand  times.” 
— “  I  hope  they  will  taste  good,”  and  the  little 
maid,  like  a  benevolent  fairy,  slips  away. 

“But  what  have  you  got  there,  my  Chico?”  he 
suddenly  asked  in  Italian,  as  the  monkey  after  a 
spoonful  of  cream  took  something  from  his  mouth. 
“There  are  no  stones  in  these  berries.” — But  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  the  monkey’s  brown  paw  closed  tight¬ 
ly  over  it,  and  he  only  chattered  as  he  deposited  it 
in  the  little  bag  tied  about  his  waist  and  in  which 
he  carried  his  pennies,  and  thinking  no  more  of  the 
matter,  Giovianni  carried  his  plate  and  spoon  to 
the  door,  and  lingered  for  a  moment  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  pretty  little  lady  with  the  bonny 
brown  curls.  But  Edith  was  not  to  be  seen,  for  on 
her  returning  to  the  hall,  after  treating  her  young 
protege,  she  ^Yas  met  by  Flora  with  a  frightened 
face,  who  drew  her  into  a  corner  crying.  “  Oh  ! 
Edith,  what  shall  I  do  !  The  diamond  is  gone  from 
Cousin  Emily’s  ring.” — “Flora!”  It  was  all  Edith 
could  say,  and  she  stood  aghast  as  her  sister  held 
up  the  golden  hoop  with  its  disfiguring  cavity. — “  I 
am  afraid  to  go  home,”  sobbed  the  frightened 
girl,  “and  it  has  been  the  most  miserable  day  I 
ever  spent.  I  have  quarreled  with  Nellie,  almost 
told  a  falsehood,  and  now  don’t  dare  to  look  Cousin 
Emily  in  the  face,  and  all  on  account  of  this  stupid 
ring,  which  I  wish  I  had  never  seen.” — “Don’t 
C17,”  said  Edith,  and  we  will  have  a  search  for 
it,”  and  she  did  hunt  carefully  under  the  tables 
and  benches,  but  all  in  vain,  and  it  was  a  very  sor¬ 
rowful  pair  of  sisters  that  wended  their  way  home¬ 
ward  with  Uncle  John.  So  sad  indeed  was  Edith, 
that  she  did  not  see  two  dark  eyes  peering  at  her 
from  behind  a  tree,  though  an  unobserved  listener 
heard  her  say :  “  Oh  !  dear,  I  don’t  think  I  shall 
ever  be  happy  until  the  diamond  is  found.” 

It  was  a  long,  dreary  night  to  both  girls,  but 
Flora  tossed  and  turned  restlessly,  until  the  morn¬ 
ing  light  creeped  through  the  shutters,  when  she 


fell  into  a  troubled  sleep.  So  it  was  a  very  white 
face  she  brought  to  the  breakfast  table,  and  Edith’s 
was  hardly  less  anxious. — “  I  shan’t  approve  of 
festivals  if  they  rob  you  of  your  roses  in  this  way,” 
said  Mr.  Raymond,  observing  the  pale  cheeks,  but 
at  that  moment  a  maid  entered  to  say  ;  “  A  wild¬ 
looking  boy  was  in  the  kitchen,  who  begged  to  see 
the  lady  with  brown  curls.”  Wouderingly  Edith 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  in  a  few  moments  re¬ 
turned  radiant,  dragging  the  little  Italian  after  her 
and  crying  joyfully :  “  Oh  !  Flora  it  is  found  !  The 
dear  little  monkey  found  it  and  this  good  boy 
brought  it  back  quite  safe.”— And  in  amazement  all 
listened  to  Giovanni’s  story,  told  in  broken  English. 

“  I  laugh  when  I  find  it,”  said  Giovanni,  show¬ 
ing  his  white  teeth.  “  And  I  tinke  now  I  sell  this 
for  much  moneys,  and  Chico  and  I  go  home  to 
Italy.  But  zen  I  remember  ze  words  of  ze  young 
lady,  who  was  so  heavenly  kind  to  us,  ‘  I  never  be 
happy  till  ze  diamond  is  found  !  ’  So  I  can’t  make 
her  sad,  and  I  comes  right  avay  it  is  day.” — “It 
was  a  fortunate  thing  for  you.  Flora,  that  it  fell 
into  such  honest  hands,”  said  Mrs.  Raymond,  with 
a  reproachful  look  towards  her  oldest  daughter  j 
“  for  had  some  of  our  rough  village  boys  found  it, 
I  fear  we  never  should  have  seen  it  again,”  while 
Edith  whispered  exultingly  ;  “  You  see  he  is  not  a 
thief  after  all.” — Flora  blushed  but  made  no  re¬ 
ply,  and  busied  herself  in  pi-eparing  a  bountiful 
breakfast  for  Chico  and  his  young  master,  who 
were  soon  revelling  in  unaccustomed  luxuries. 

And  that  was  not  the  end,  for  Mr.  Raymond  and 
Uncle  John  interested  themselves  in  the  young 
lad,  succeeded  in  freeing  him  from  his  cruel  master 
or  Padrone ;  and  a  month  later  the  whole  family 
went  to  bid  him  farewell  on  the  deck  of  a  noble 
steamer,  bound  for  the  land  of  flowers  and  macca- 
roni.  Clad  in  a  neat  suit  and  with  his  sparkling 
face  turned  toward  home,  he  looked  like  a  different 
being  from  the  ragged  little  waif,  who  had  mourn¬ 
fully  ground  away  at  his  organ  on  the  street  corner; 
and  with  hearts  and  lips  overflowing,  he  bade  his 
benefactors  “good-bye,”  but  his  last  glance  and 
the  last  wave  of  Chico’s  paw  was  for  the  sweet 
little  girl,  who  on  that  summer  evening  had  come 
to  him  like  a  good  fairy,  bearing  to  him  a  “  mine 
of  wealth,”  buried  in  strawberries  and  cream. 


An  Illustrated  Rebus,— The  High  Hat. — 
Make  words  of  the  seven  pictures  on  the  hat,  and 
place  as  shown  in  the  small  diagram.  The  words 
when  placed  wid  form  the  shape  of  a  high  hat. 
No.  5  is  made  with  more  than  one  word.  Nos.  6 
and  7  are  to  be  read  down. 

Chakade. — Read  as  a  rebus  and  the  first,  second, 
and  whole  word  will  be  found  as  in  printed  cha¬ 
rades.  The  answer  is  an  article  used  in  mid-summer. 


The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


I  suppose  that  all  of  the  little  army  who  com¬ 
peted  for  the  Weed  List  Prizes  are  desirous  of 
hearing  more  about  them.  To  make  a  connected 
story,  I  must  go  back  to  September  of  last  year. 
In  that  number,  on  page  419,  under  the  heading 
“now  MAET  W’EEDS  HO  YOU  KNOW?” 

I  asked  for  lists  of  the  common  names  “  of  all 
you  could  get  names  for  during  this  month  and 
next.”  I  said  ;  “Please  observe,  what  I  want  is, 
the  names  common  in  your  localities,  of  the  weeds 
of  your  place,  whether  on  the  farm  or  growing  on 
the  roadsides,”  but  unfortunately  failed  to  say 
what  plants  should  be  regarded  as  weeds.  “  What 
is  a  weed  ?  ”  has  long  been  a  question.  One  of  the 
best  definitions,  given  many  years  ago,  is :  “A 
plant  out  of  place.”  Another  is:  “Every  plant 
that  gi'ows  in  a  field,  other  than  that  of  which  the 
husbandman  sowed  the  seed,  is  a  w’eed.”  Still 
another  is  :  “A  plant  which  interferes  with  the 
cultivation  of  other  plants.”  None  of  these  defi¬ 
nitions  meet  all  cases,  but  all  indicate  that  plants 
in  the  way  of  cultivated  plants  are  weeds. 

A  PLANT  MAT  BE  A  WEED  OE  NOT. 

It  is  not  its  kind  or  character  that  makes  a  plant 
a  weed.  Parsnip,  carrot  and  horseradish,  aie  exam¬ 
ples.  We  know  how  useful  all  three  are  in  culti¬ 
vation,  yet  when  allovved  to  grow  wild,  they  are 
among  our  worst  weeds.  One  of  the  girls  was  told 
by  her  father  that  “any  plant  not  cultivated  is  a 
weed,”  and  other  competitors  appear  to  have 
acted  upon  that  definition,  as  many  lists  contain 
numerous  plants  not  known  to  grow  in  cultivated 
grounds.  It  does  not  seem  fair  to  class  the  white 
and  yellovv  water  lilies  as  weeds,  or  to  place  oaks, 
magnolias,  maples,  and  other  forest  trees  in  this 
class.  Finding  that  most  of  the  lists  contained  the 
names  of  plants  never  found  in  cultivated  gTOunds, 
but  are  merely  wild  plants,  before  any  fair  com¬ 
parison  could  be  made,  all  plants  never  known  as 
weeds  were  stricken  from  the  various  lists.  This 
required  a  careful  scrutiny  of  every  list,  and  con¬ 
sumed  a  great  deal  of  time. 


THE  WHOLE  NCMBEE  OE  LISTS 

was  five  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  a  formidable 
heap  they  made.  The  letters  were  numbered  and 
marked  with  the  date  on  which  they  were  received. 
A  record  was  then  made,  giving  number  of  letter, 
name  of  writer,  Post-oflflee,  State,  number  of  plants, 
plants,  not  weeds,  and  real  weeds,  with  remarks. 
The  lowest  number  given  in  any  list  is  ten  ;  there 
is  one  of  thirteen,  and  two  of  fourteen,  and  quite  a 
number  below  twenty.  The  largest  list.  Miss  Pe- 
poon’s,  of  Illinois,  has  two  hundred  and  eighty 
names,  but  as  seventy-four  of  these  are  not  properly 
weeds,  the  number  of  real  weeds  is  not  so  great  as 
in  one  other,  though  a  most  excellent,  carefully- 
made  list.  Between  the  above  extremes,  the  largest 
number  of  the  lists  were  those  recording  between 


sixty  and  one  hundred  names.  I  offered  five  prizes 
in  books,  and  have  extended  the  number  to  nine. 
The  names  of  these,  who  will  receive  their  books 
long  before  they  see  this,  are  given  with  all  needed 
information  in  the  table  below  : 


Name. 


Maggie  E.  Berton, 
Mamie  Pepoon, 
*James  F.  ason, 
tAnnie  Pi(;kets, 
iLucy  Peck. 

Frank  J.  Clough, 
Marie  L.  Hoyt, 
William  Savage, 
SWilliam  Pickardt, 
II  Elijah  Harlan, 


Livingston,  Mo., 
Warren,  Ill., 
Bellaire,  Ohio, 
Gihson,  Ill., 
Newtown,  Conn., 
Tolland,  Conn., 
Turnpike,  N.  C., 
Vega,  Iowa, 

Portchester,  N.T., 
Wilsonville,  Iowa, 


.  . 

C-S 

•53 

250 

25 

225 

2R0 

74 

206 

210 

34 

176 

189 

15 

174 

204 

39 

165 

212 

48 

164 

157 

00 

157 

152 

00 

152 

1B2 

12 

150 

149 

2 

147 

ONE  MOKE  WOED  ABOUT  WEED  LISTS. 


Having  a  use  for  the  common  names  for  the 
weeds  of  the  country,  I  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
lists.  My  success  has  been  very  far  beyond  my  ex- 


•Eemarkahly  good  for  a  hoy  of  thirteen. 

tJennie  Miles,  Eliza  and  Eva  Upp,  and  Annie  Pickets  for¬ 
warded  their  lists  in  the  same  envelope.  Miss  Pickets’  list 
is  the  only  one  long  enough  to  secure  an  award. 

^Exceptionally  well  written. 

51  can  not  allow  “  old  boys  ’’—you  claim  to  be  thirty -two— 
to  compete  with  our  boys  and  girls.  Still  I  thank  you  for 
your  most  excellent  and  instructive  list. 

IKemarkably  good. 


1884.] 
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Some  Interesting  Birds. 

The  Hoopoe  (figure  1),  is  a  native  of  Afriea,  and 
migrates  to  the  continent  of  Europe  in  summer,  and 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  England.  It  is  about  as 
large  as  the  Thrush  ;  its  long,  slender  bill  covers  a 
tongue  which  is  forked  at  the  tip  and  can  be  great¬ 
ly  extended  ;  this  it  uses  to  extract  the  nectar  from 
flowers.  The  plumage  is  very  handsome,  being 
variegated  with  rich  brown  and  purple,  black  and 
white.  Upon  the  head  is  a  crest  of  feathers, 
which  the  bird  can  erect  at  will ;  the  feathers  of 
this  are  orange-colored,  fading  to  nearly  white  with 
black  at  the  tips.  The  note  of  the  bird  is  like 
hoop,  hoop,  repeated  several  times  in  a  low,  soft 
tone;  it  is  this  note  that  gives  the  bird  its  common 
name.  The  male  Hoopoe  also  produces  instrumental 
music  ;  it  first  draws  in  air  and  by  tapping  the  end 
of  its  beak  down  a  peculiar  sound  is  given  out. 

The  Lyre-Bird  (fig.  2),  of  New  South  Wales,  is 
the  size  of  a  pheasant,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
length  and  form  of  its  tail.  Twelve  tail-feathers 
have  long  and  slender  shafts  with  the  barbs  very 
far  apart.  The  two  central  feathers  have  a  plume 
on  only  one  side ;  the  outer  two  are  longer  and 
broader  than  the  others,  and  so  curved  that  the 
two  form  a  figure  like  the  outline  of  an  ancient 
lyre.  The  general  colors  are  brown  and  black, 
with  reddish  spots  on  the  two  broad  feathers  of  the 
taU.  It  is  very  shy,  hiding  among  the  brush. 
The  Lyre-bird  has  a  pleasing  song,  and  is  said  to 
imitate  other  birds  ;  it  is  by  far  the  largest  song¬ 
bird  known. 

The  cocks  are  quite  war-like ;  one  traveller 
states  that,  hearing  a  great  noise,  he  cautious¬ 
ly  crawled  along  to  learn  the  cause,  and  dis¬ 
covered  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  magnificent 
Lyre  cocks  “  ranged  in  order  of  battle  and  fighting 
with  indescribable  fury.”  The  Lyre-bird  is  un¬ 
usually  large  for  a  song-bird,  and  it  presents 
another  exception  to  the  usual  rule  among  birds. 
Songsters  are  generally  very  plain  birds  ;  they  rely 
upon  their  voice  to  make  them  attractive  and  do 


Fig.  2.— THE  LYRE-BIRD. 

not  need  showy  plumage.  This  bird  is  doubly 
provided,  having  a  rich  voice  and  fine  feathers. 


pectations.  While  but  a  few  could  get  a  prize, 
every  one  who  sent  a  list  has  done  me  good  service. 
The  shorter  lists  which  did  not  take  a  prize, 


and  if  for  no  other  reason,  you  should  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  them.  American  boys  and  girls 
should  be  too  sensible  to  think  that  making  a 


Fig.  1. — THE  HOOPOE. 


promise  to  be  as  useful  to  me  as  the  longer  ones, 
and  every  one  who  has  sent  one  of  a  kind,  small  or 
large,  has  my  most  hearty  thanks.  There  are  many 
weeds  about  which  I  wish  to  ask  questions, andmany 
of  you  will  receive  applications  during  the  season, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  all  of  you  will  gladly  aid  me. 

GETTING  BEADY  FOB  THE  FOURTH. 

Every  youngster  knows  that  there  is  but  one 
Fourth  deserving  of  being  called  “The  Fourth,” 
and  that  is  the  day  following  the  third  of  July,  of¬ 
ten  called  “  The  day  before  the  Fourth.”  I  assume 
that  every  American  boy,  if  he  is  any  sort  of  a  boy, 
will  celebrate  the  Fourth.  Celebrating,  with  many 
boys,  consists  in  not  doing  those  things  they  do  on 
other  days,  or  in  doing  someibing  not  done  on 
other  days.  The  usual  result  is,  very  tired  boys. 
As  there  is  of  course  to  be  a  celebration,  the  way  to 
make  it  a  good  one  is  given  below. 

BEGIN  TO  GET  BEADY  NOW. 

“  It’s  too  early,”  do  you  say  ?  I  say  “  not  a  day 
too  soon.”  In  my  youngster  days,  I  had  much  to 
do  with  celebrations  of  various  kinds  ;  excursions, 
pic-nics,  and  other  affairs  which  brought  many  peo¬ 
ple  together.  In  my  experience  I  found  that  those 
celebrations  were  most  successful  and  enjoyable, 
for  which  there  had  been,  what  boys  sometimes 
call  “a  good  ready.”  Besides,  there  is  often  as 
much  enjoyment  in  preparing  for  a  good  time  as 
there  is  in  the  time  itself. 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  our  one,  only  really  grand 
national  holiday,  and  it  should  be  made  the  most 
of,  not  only  by  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  great 
American  Agriculturist  family,  but  by  all  others  in 
the  land.  The  greatest  enjoyment  of  the  day  can¬ 
not  be  had  unless  “  ways  and  means  ”  are  well  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  plans  thought  over  beforehand. 

THE  DAY  MUST  BE  CELEBRATED, — BUT  HOW? 

Boys  in  cities  and  villages  often  begin  to  save  up 
their  money,  months  in  advance,  to  buy  fire-crack¬ 
ers  for  the  Fourth.  Not  only  crackers,  but  pistols, 
guns,  and  even  cannon  are  used  to  make  a  noise 
and  disturb  people  who  like  quiet.  Why  fire-crack¬ 
ers,  those  spiteful  little  snappers,  should  be  used 
to  celebrate  the  great  American  Holiday,  I  could 
never  discover.  They  are  employed  in  the  religious 
services  of  the  “  Heathen  Chinee,”  and  should  be 
left  to  their  proper  use.  Besides  they  are  dangerous. 


noise,  a  smoke  and  a  smell,  is  the  best  way  of  cele¬ 
brating  the  anniversary  of  the  greatest  day  in  the 
world’s  modern  history.  By  far  the  best  way  at 
least  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  country,  is  to  have 
a  neighborhood  celebration. 

Such  things  do  not  start  them¬ 
selves.  Let  some  boy  ask 
two  or  three  others  to  join 
him,  and  arrange  all  the 
plans.  A  most  sensible  cele¬ 
bration  is  a  Fourth  of  July 
Pic-nie,  to  which  each  one 
brings  his  or  her  own  pro¬ 
visions.  The  first  point  to  de¬ 
cide  is,  the  place  for  the  pic¬ 
nic.  A  grove  is  best,  at  any 
rate  let  it  be  a  pleasant  spot. 

Having  selected  the  place, 
invite  all  the  youngsters  in 
the  neighborhood,  taking 
care  that  not  one  is  over¬ 
looked.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  older  people  will  be  wel¬ 
come.  Some  of  the  boys 
should  see  to  putting  the 
ground  in  order,  moving  away 
the  brush  and  clearing  off  the 
rubbish  ;  others  should  take 
charge  of  providing  swings  ; 
every  other  preparation 
should  be  assigned  to  some 
one,  and  not  be  left  until  the 
last  day.  The  object  of  the 
celebration  being  for  every 
one  to  have  a  good  time,  the 
exercises  should  not  be  long 
or  formal.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  should  be  the  reading  of 

THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

This  gives  the  reasons  for 
regarding  the  day  as  above  all 
other  days,  and  every  boy  and 
girl  should  read  it,  or  hear  it 
read,  at  least  once  a  year. 

Select  the  reader  well  before¬ 
hand — one  who  can  read  distinctly,  and  he  should 
rehearse  his  part  beforehand.  The  Doctor. 
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OUR  RECORD 

OF 

Recent  Agricultural  Inventions. 

straw  Cutter.— D.  M.  Cummings,  Enfield,  N.  H. 
Feb.  5;  No.  293,150.  In  tfiis  cutter  the  straw,  fed  be¬ 
tween  the  binding  roll  I,  and  the  flat  blade  e,  is  cut  up  by 


the  spiral  saw  d,  from  which  it  passes  through  the  spout 
p,  to  the  hard  rolls  r.  r,  which  complete  its  disintegra¬ 
tion.  The  patent  covers  the  combination  and  gearing 
of  these  parts. 

Stalk  Chopper.— W.  H.  Mercer,  Mercer,  S.  0. 
Feb.  5;  No.  293,055.  The  knives  of  this  chopper  are  at¬ 
tached  to  a  cylinder,  which  is  rigidly  fixed  to  a  shaft. 
Surrounding  the  knives  is  a  slotted  cylinder  loosely 
hung  on  the  shaft,  so  that  when  in  use,  the  cutters  of  the 
inner  cylinder  will  project  through  the  lower  slots,  far 


enough  to  cut  the  stalks  as  they  lie  upon  the  ground. 
To  protect  the  knives  when  the  machine  has  to  be  drawn 
upon  a  hard  road,  sliding  plugs  are  placed  on  the  ends 
of  the  shaft,  and  means  are  provided  for  driving  the  plugs 
into  the  end  openings  of  the  outer  cylinder,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  dropping  and  exposing  the  cutters. 

Flood  Fence.— Elizabeth  S.  Garrett,  Bowney- 
ville,  Ind.  Feb.  5 ;  No.  293,003.  The  engraving  shows 
a  single  panel  of  this  flood  fence,  the  dotted  lines  indi¬ 


cating  the  position  of  the  parts  when  the  fence  is  pressed 
down  by  the  force  of  the  current.  The  inventor  claims 
the  hinged  panel,  the  anchors,  the  bent  spring,  and  their 
fastenings. 

Cultivator. — Bominicus  Brix,  Geneseo,  HI.  Feb. 
5 ;  No.  293,979,  The  patented  features  of  this  cultivator 
lie  in  the  means  for  adjusting  the  position  of  the  plows. 
The  forward  standard  or  hanger  Is  pivoted  at  its  up- 


The  rearmost  hanger  has  a  laterally  projecting  perfo¬ 
rated  bar  upon  its  upper  end,  and  the  plow  beam  has  a 
lug  or  bolt  which  engages  the  perforations,  thus  locking 
the  plow  in  the  position  desired.  By  these  means  the 


point  of  the  plow  may  be  turned  inward  or  outward  at 
will,  changing  the  width  of  the  furrow  when  plowing, 
and  bringing  the  point  of  the  plow  nearer  to,  or  farther 
from  the  row  of  plants  when  cultivating. 

Harrow. — E.  V.  Caldwell,  Harpersville,  Ind.  Feb. 
5 ;  No.  292,985.  This  is  a  combination  harrow,  capable 
of  being  adjusted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  harrow,  a  cul¬ 
tivator,  a  rake,  a  pulverizer,  a  cotton-thinner,  etc.  The 
inventor  claims  the  combination  of  the  draft  beam,  car¬ 


rying  two  sets  of  cross-bars,  6,5,  upon  which  are  hinged 
the  removable  tooth  beams  e,e,  with  the  adjusting  rod  h, 
and  the  clamp  i.  The  teeth  of  the  front  beam  are  for¬ 
wardly  inclined,  while  those  of  the  rear  beam  incline 
backward.  The  changes  required  for  varying  uses,  are 
simple  and  easily  made. 

Rotary  Harrow.— B.  W.  Brown,  Buckhannon, 
West  Va.  Feb.  26;  No.  291,113.  In  the  engraving  the 
driver’s  seat  d,  is  partly  cutaway  to  expose  the  pivot  of 
the  draft  beam,  and  the  connections  of  the  hitch  rods/,/. 
By  varying  the  adjustment  of  the  guy-rods  and  hitch- 


rods,  the  harrow  may  be  made  to  turn  in  either  direction, 
or  to  have  no  revolution.  The  patent  covers  the  com¬ 
bination  of  these  parts,  and  the  shovel-carrying  rear- 
bar  and  its  connecting  rods. 

Harrow  for  Cultivatihg  Listed  Corn.— 

Byron  Clark,  Greenwood,  Neb.  Feb.  12 ;  No.  293,227. 
In  this  harrow,  a  cross  section  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
engraving,  the  beams  a,  a,  and  bars  6, 6,  to  which  the 
teeth  d,  are  attached,  are  secured  by  hinges  to  the  run¬ 


ners  c,  c,  which  are  joined  sled-wise  by  the  arches  w. 
The  runners  guide  the  harrow,  and  protect  the  corn  from 
clods  and  earth,  while  the  furrow  is  being  filled  by  the 
action  of  the  teeth.  The  hinged  tooth-bars  are  so  con¬ 
nected  that  the  width  of  the  harrow  is  variable.  The 
inclination  of  the  teeth  is  also  adjustable. 

Cultivator.— E  A-  Smith, Bexter  City,  Missouri. 
Feb.  26  ;  No.  294,091.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
secure  the  plow  standard  to  the  frame  in  such  a  way, 
that  when  the  share  strikes  a  large  stone  or  other  ob¬ 
struction,  the  upper  part  of  the  standard  will  be  auto¬ 
matically  disengaged  from  the  beam,  and  allow  the 
share  to  swing  out  of  the  ground.  The  displaced  share 


drops  into  place  again  when  the  handle  is  lifted.  To 
this  end  the  standard  is  locked  in  position  by  a  spring- 
held  catch  which  yields  to  extra  pressure,  yet  allows  the 
standard  to  swing  into  place  by  its  own  weight,  when 
the  cultivator  is  lifted  from  the  ground. 


Seeding  Rflachine.— A.  Shafifer,  Cassopolis, 
Mich.  Feb.  26  ;  No.  294,158.  The  inventor  aims  to 
make  more  certain  and  uniform  the  scattering  and  cov¬ 
ering  of  seed.  To  this  end  he  attaches  to  any  gang- 


plow,  the  plows  of  which  are  adjustable  to  cut  at  a  uni¬ 
form  depth,  a  seeding  device  which  conducts  the  seed  to 
the  furrows,  and  ensures  its  regular  scattering  and  cov¬ 
ering.  An  endless  carrier  running  continuously  in  the 
same  direction,  and  operated  by  one  of  the  traction 
wheels,  delivers  the  seed  continuously  to  the  spouts. 

Seed  Drill.— <f-  U.  Purdy  and  C.  T.  Welch,  Bel- 
lona,  N.  T.  Feb.  19;  No.  293,671.  This  drill-tooth 
is  thought  by  the  inventors  to  be  an  improvement  on 


the  one  patented  by  them  a  year  ago.  They  claim  as 
new  the  series  of  hollow,  inverted,  truncated  cones  «, 
the  conical  scatterer  d,  suspended  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  the  adjustable  guard  m,  for  preventing  too 
great  scattering  of  the  grain  during  shallow  plowing, 
and  the  vibrating  coverers  y. 

Check-Row  Corn-Planter.— E.W.  Quincy, 
Peoria,  Ill.  Feb.  26;  No.  204,369.  The  inventor’s  object 
is  threefold, — to  arrange  the  parts  of  the  machine  so  that 
the  check-row  line  shall  enter  the  machine  at  one  side  of, 
and  clear  the  team,  and  pass  diagonally  across  the  ma¬ 
chine  frame,  so  that  the  progress  of  the  team  shall  not  be 
impeded  by  the  check-line ;  to  so  arrange  the  seeding 


mechanism  that  it  will  be  operated  in  a  direct  and  posi¬ 
tive  manner  by  the  check-line  ;  and  to  provide  in  a  piv¬ 
oted  cup-seeder,  the  means  for  delivering  a  regulated 
quantity  of  seed  at  each  discharging  movement.  The 
engraving  shows  vertical  longitudinal  sections  of  the 
machine,  and  the  seed-dropper. 


Potato  Digger. — E.  Habeck,  Town  Lake,  Wis. 
Feb.  5 ;  No.  292,804.  The  inventor  converts  a  plow  into 
a  potato  digger,  by  removing  the  mould-board,  and  put¬ 


ting  in  its  place  the  platform  e,  and  its  attachments. 
His  patent  covers  the  fvlieel  I,  with  sleeves  6^,  braces  h 
and  k,  platform  e,  shaking-bar/,  with  its  prongs,  and  the 
notched  rod  g,  in  combination  with  the  usual  parts  of  a 
plow-frame.  . 
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Higher  Prices  for  Butter. 

All  dairymen  who  use  Wells,  Kichardson  &  Co’s.  Improved 
Butter  Color,  agree  that  It  Increases  the  value  of  butter  sev¬ 
eral  cents  a  pound.  It  Is  pure  and  harmless,  convenient  for 
instant  use,  has  no  taste  or  odor,  and  gives  a  clear,  golden 
richness  to  the  butter.  It  is  the  very  best  butter  color  ob¬ 
tainable,  and  is  not  expensive.  In  every  State  in  the  Union 
the  demand  for  it  is  increasing. 

ONH  TRIAIi  OF  CHlIiHRElN’S  SHOHS 
with  the 

TRADE 


<A.S.T. 


BliACK  TIP  ON  THEM,  will  convince 
Parents  of  their  VAIiPE. 

WmTMAN’S  Foantslil 
Pump  for  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buildings 
from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
.msecls,  potato-bugs  and  canlier- 
Iworms,  'Eo  Dweilmg,  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  with^ 
!ont the  Fountain  Pump* 

I  Send  for  lari;e  Illustrated 
[Circular,  J.A. Whitman,  Pat* 
[entee  uud  MTr«  Providence  R.I* 

For  Handsomest !  Cheapest !  Best ! 

Iron  Roofing,  Siding,  Coiling, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  of 

CINCINNATI  (O.)  CORRUGATING  CO. 


PEarliNE 

The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHBNG  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  elsej  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  habor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
Ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Bold  by  all  Grocers — but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
the  nama  of  JAMES  PYhE.  New  York. 


WELL  BORINC, 


ARTESIAN  WELIi 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PBOSPECT- 
^  INQ  MACHINERY 
and  how  to  use,  la  folly  Illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recoin- 
mended  in  “  Amsrioan  Agriculturist, "  Not.  No.,  IStS,  page  465. 
Bend  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  fanners  in  every  county.  Good  bnslnesa  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable*  Makes  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  Dames  Of  mea  that  need  Wells* 
Send  stamp  for  illuBtrated  pHre  list  fo  A"’®’it8.'' 

Pierce  Well  Esoavator  Co.  Long  Island  City,  Now  York, 


B 

evei. 

Pay 


EFORE  GOING  WEST,  SEND  TO  Z.  B. 


'  CEABK.R  Benson,  Minn.,  for  book  (sent  free  to 
xybody),  “  Why  Mixed  Farming  and  Dairying 
.y  in  Minnesota.” 


R.  U.  GOING 

CO.,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  for 


Send  for  Price  List  and  Circular  I 

AUTOMATIC  Sewing  Machine. 

Most  Beautiful  and  Durable  Work. 
Willcos  &  Gibfes  S.  M.  Co.,  658  Broad-yyay,  N.  Y, 

to  buy  a  new  HARNESS  ?  If 
80,  .first  send  to  KING  & 
new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

B®”  FRIENDS  If  you  are  In  any  way  Interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
SEMI-MONTHEY  GEEANINGS  IN  BEE  CUE- 
TURE,  with  a  descripUve  price-list  of  the  latest  Im¬ 
provements  in  Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial 
Comb,  Section  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patent¬ 
ed.  Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written 
plainly,  to  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


only  machine  that  received  an  award  on  both  Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner, at  the  Centennia,  Exhibition :  was 
awarded  the  two  last  Gold  ModalS  given  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers ;  and  is 
the  only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in  the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in  “AppIelon’S  Cyclopedia 
of  Applied  Mechanlcs,”recently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  standard  machine  of  this  country.  Buy  the  bests  It  1» 


ChG3D@St  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address, 


BlINARD  HARDEIL  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  C<h,  N*  Y, 


CPRING, 

new  hn 


the  time  for  instituting 
new  homes  and  furnishing  old 
ones  the  world  over. 

The  Estet  Organ  has  been  the 
choice  of  thousands  in  homes  new 
and  old.  The  various  designs  iu 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue  are  pro¬ 
nounced  elegant,  and  the  excellent 
quality  of  our  Organs  has  become 
proverbial. 

Instruments  of  peculiar  adap¬ 
tation  for  Chapels,  Churches,  and 
Lodge  Rooms. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Brattleboro.  Vt, 


READY  MIXED 

PAINTS 

THE  BEST  HOUSE  PAINTS  MADE. 
GUARANTEED  FREE  FROM  WATER, 
ALKALI  OR  BENZINE. MADE  ONLY 
WITH  PURE  LINSEED  OILJURPENTINE 
AND  DRYER.  SAMPLE  COLOR  LIST 
OF  DESIRABLE  SHADES 
SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 
manufacturers  of 
COLORS-VARNISHES- BRUSHES- 
//  ARTISTS’ MATERIALS  ETC. 
COR.FULTON&WILLIAM  STS  l  COFFJN,  DEVOE  &  CO. 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  ..CHI  CAGO. 


WORE’S  PYRHIIIIDIiL  STRAINERl 

b  The  most  perfect  Milk 
“Strainer  ever  offered  to 


Dairymen.  Cleans  Milk per- 
and  rapidly.  Adapted 


Milk  Strainer  is  regulred. 


regu 

'KaB  finer  strainer  cloth  than 
|/oan  be  used  with  any  other  Straiu- 
*er.  Send  for  circulars  to  sole  mfrs 
MOSELEY  &  STODDABD  M’E’d.  00.,  FotUtliey.  Vt. 


H.WJ0HNS’ 

’  ummm 

LIQUID  PAINTS 

are  composed  exclusively  of  the  best  and  purest  materials, 
combined  on  different  principles  from  any  other  Liquid  or 
Mixed  Paints,  and  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  have  eyer  be¬ 
fore  been  offered  to  the  public,  either  In  “  paste  ”  or  liquid 
form,  and  are  second  to  none  in  richness  and  permanency 
of  color,  beauty  of  finish,  and  durability.  None  but  the  pur¬ 
est  linseed  oil  and  the  best  pigments  enter  into  their  com¬ 
position. 

We  manufacture  forty-eight  standard  “  body  ”  and  trim¬ 
ming  colors,  beside  blues,  greens,  reds,  black,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
Inside  and  outside  whites,  and  Will  furnish  sample  sheets 
and  pamphlets  on 


STRUCTURAL 

free,  by  mail,  on  application. 

ROOF,  CAR,  AND 


DECORATION 


BRIDGE  PAINTS. 

In  seven,  colors*  Are  especially  adapted  for  outbuildings, 
barns,  fences,  and  for  iron  and  rough  Woodwork. 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING. 

The  Btahdard  and  reliable  portable  roofing,  for  steep  or 
flat  roofs  in  any  climate.  Skilled  labor  not  required  In  its 
application. 

Send  for  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
Samples,  etc.,  etc. 

H.  f .  JOHNS’  Maniifactniw  CoinpEfj 

87  IVIAiDEN-  LANE,  NEW  YOEK. 

Sole  Manupaotubees  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Liquid  Paints, 
Roof  Paints,  Eooflng,  Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings, 
Piston  and  Wick  Packing,  Millboard,  Pire-Proof  Paints, 
Cements,  Coatings,  etc.,  etc. 


PATENTS 


Hand-Book  FREE. 

_  R.S.  &  A.  P.  LACEY. 

Patent  Att’ys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


lO  CEJSTTS. 

The  St.  Louis  Magazine,  edited  by  Alexander  N.  Be  Menll. 
now  in  Its  fifteenth  year.  Is  brilliantly  Illustrated,  purely 
Western  in  make-up,  replete  with  stories,  poems,  timely 


Amekioan  Agkiotjltubist  and  St.  Louis  Magazine,  sent 

AGENTS  WANTED  ^Tk a teb 

COLOR  PORTRAITS,  copied  and  enlarged  from 
small  pict-ires.  Catalogue  FREE. 

NATIONAL  AET  C  O.,  103  &  105  Genesee  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  ROOT  BEER.  Package, 
35  cts.  Makes  5  gallons  of  a  delicious  sparkling 
and  wholesome  beverage.  Sold  bv  all  drug¬ 
gists,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  35  cents, 
C^EjIlIEES^^^^el^Ave^fhila^rtpWaj^a. 

THE  UNION  HORSE- POWER 

Has  the  Largest  Track  Wheels.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

No  Rode,  Chilled  Bearinjcs 

I  and  level  tread 


HIRES’ 


Union  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
Preminni  Farm  Grist  Mill,  Feed  I'utters, 
«tc.  RS^Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 
W.  L.  BOYER  &  BItO..  Phlladrlnhla.  Pa. 


The  first  bound  edition  of  “The  Virginia  Cookery 
Book,”  Harper  Brothers,  publishers,  will  be  for  sub¬ 
scribers  only.  Size  duo ;  Binding,  waterproof  cloth.  It  will 
have  Index  and  blank  leaves.  Its  recipes  are  reliable.  Kindly 
send  orders  to  MItS.  MARY  STL  AET  SMITH, 

University  of  Virginia,  Ya. 
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DEATH  TO  POTATO  BUGS. 

AND  ALL 

!NSE<  TS  INJURIOUS  to  VEGETATION. 

Hammond’s  Slugshot. 

Ready  for  Use  and  Safe. 

Giiai'antecd  to  Destroy  Potato  Buss,  Chinch 
Bu(;s.  Hose  Buss,  Slugs,  Worms,  Caterpillars, 
and  the  Striped  Bug  upon  Melon,  Cucumber. 
Squash,  and  all  Insects  injurious  to  the  Grape 
Vines,  Cabbage,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  or  Egg  Plants. 
Currants,  Emit  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Rose 
Bushes,  and  all  Shrubs,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Flowering  Plants. 

It  is  an  impalpable  powder,  combining  fertilizing 
properties  witli  poison  destructive  to  the  Potato-Bugs  in 
the  various  stages  of  growth.  Cattle  or  swine  are  not  liable 
to  be  liarmed  by  it.  It  has  been  used  with  success  in  de¬ 
stroying  Caterpiiiars,  etc.,  from  Pear  and  Apple  Trees. 

Put  up  in  barrels  of  225  lbs.  in  bulk,  $9.li0  per  bbl.  Pack¬ 
ages  of  5  lbs.,  30  cts.;  10  lbs.,  50  cts.;  15  lbs.,  75  cts.  Cannot 
be  sent  by  mail.  Prices  to  the  trade  given  upon  application. 
Descriptive  Pamphlets  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BEISS  »fe  SONS,  Wholesale  Agents, 

34  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATAEOGUE  of  New,  Bare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1884  will  be  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  Plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

Tile  rich  collection  of  line  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse 
and  Hotliouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers  ;  to  others,  10  cts  ;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Orchids,  Fruits, 
etc., gratis,  JOHN  SATIE,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DUTCH  BULBS  AND  FLOWER  ROOTS 

•““■Peter  Van  Velsen  &  Sons, 

OVERVEEN,  HAAREEM  (HOEEAND). 
Bulb-growers,  CEstablished  1834),  beg  to  Intimate 
that  their  New  Catalogue  for  1884,  of  bulbs  and 
all  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  post-free,  on  application. 
FIRST  CEASS  GOODS-VERT  EOW  PRICES. 
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STRAWBERRIES  ONLY  $1.00. 

-  V .  25  plants  each  of  Wilson,  Crescent,  Bidwell, 

Downing,  Cumberland,  and  Sharpless,  each  kind  labeled  and 
tied  separate,  book  telling  how  to  grow  all  kinds  of  Fruits, 
Flowers,  etc.,  also  how  to  destroy  all  Insects  that  trouble 
them,  sent  free  with  every  order.  Price  of  book  without 
plants  25  cents,  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

E.  W.  WELD,  Nurseryman,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

JUNE  Budded  Peaches,  Piums,  Apricots,  Nectarines  and 
Almonds.  Parties  wishing  any  of  tne  above  trees,  can  have 
nice  light  trees  at  very  low  rates,  budded  on  contract  of  such 
varieties  as  tliey  want,  by  sending  in  their  orders  not  later 
than  June  20tli.  These  trees  do  equally  well  in  all  sections 
south  of  us,  and  are  worth  as  much  as  large  trees  at  one- 
half  the  cost.  Send  for  terms  to  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., 
VIEEAGE  NURSERIES,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Air  pea  NTS  are  a  great  curiosity,  require  no  soil, 
suspend  or  nail  them  to  the  wall,  post,  or  tree,  Indoors 
or  out.  8  by  mall  for  11.25.  Florida  Moss  ctows  three  feet 
long,  tine  for  decorating  rooms.  Bundle  by  mail,  50  cents. 

_ E.  D.  SNOOK,  De  Eand,  Fla. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  an  about  JOHNSON  GRASS 

Bend  to  HEADQUARTERS  for  Pamphlet.  Address, 

HERBERT  POST,  Postbur^,  Dallas  Co.,  Alabama. 

Farmers  and  Orchardists,  send  for  nursery 
IJlppp  pricelist,  and  ask  how  to  prevent  the  ravages  BfirPr 
11  UU  of  the  most  destructive  insect,  free  to  all.  UUlUl 
Address  TYRONE  NURSERY, Tyrone,  Pa. 

Turnip  Seed  Crop  of  1883. 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf,  per  pound  or  more,  50  cts.,  post- 
paicf;  By  Express,  10  lbs..  ^  cts.;  80  lbs.,  25  cts  :  50  lbs.,  20 
cts.;  with  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Also  White  Flat 
Dutch,  and  all  the  approved  varieties  of  Swede  and  Ruta 
Baga  Turnip  Seed  at  low  prices.  Screw  Top  Turnip  Seed 
for  sowing  as  a  Fertilizer  $15.00  per  100  lbs. 

C.  B.  ROGERS,  Seedsman, 

No.  141  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

VliUliTABlB  PU«TS. 

1  itsr  l  dTi  Ti¥  1  \Trilci  ready  now,  at  $2  per  1,000,  $15 
ClBB.iGE  PLANrS  per  W,000,  by  express.  Can 
furnish  any  quantity  of  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakefield,  Henderson  Early  Summer,  Winningstadt, 
Earlv  Flat  Dutch,  Fottlers’  Immoved  Brunswick,  Premium 
Flat  Dutch.  Plants  are  line.  For  10c.  will  send  sample  by 
mail.  Cold-frame  Cabbage  readynow.  Celery  plants  ready 
.1  ulv  1st.  Tomato  plants  ready  now.  Acme,  Trophy,  Paragon, 
Livingston’s  Perfection,  and  Favorite.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 
G.R.  CL.\RK  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  &  Florists,  Scranton,  Pa. 

E^FARMERS  APPRECIATE^® 

The  Reduction  made  by  us  in  the  price  of  Phosphate. 

HD  SETTER  FERTILIZER  GAN  DE  USED  THAN 


STAUOaRD 

PHOSPHATE 


$25 


PER 


Guaranteed  analysis  printed  on  every  bag.  Send  for  circular. 

RAUGH  &  SONS,  Sole  M’f'rs,  PHILA. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Energetic  Farmers  make  good  Agents. 


PLANTS ! 


ONE  MILLION  SWEET  POTATO  I 

Dl  AUTC  I  Karly  York,  NaiiAcnioiid  New  I 
r  Lilli  I  w  !  Jersey  Sweety  50c.  per  100,  I 
per  1,000,  5,000  or  more  4(1*50  per  1,000.  I 

-  SWEET  POTATO 

,  _ ^ EARLY  CAROLINA 

Far  superior  to  all  other  yarietles  ia  earliness,  produetlvenesB,  and  fine  quality.  Bright  yel*  I 
. . . . .  *5  tuber  *  ’  . .  ■ 


per  j.,vvv,  i 

NEW 

4@“EXTR 


originated  in  North  Carolina.  _ ^ _ _  -  —  _  _ _ _  ^  -  _ _ . 

low  color ;  shape  nearly  round.  Slips  planted  May  15th  produced  edible  tuberH  J uly  I29th.  Owing  to  its  c.vtremc  carliness,  it 
is  better  adapted  to  cultivation  in  Northern  States  than  any  other  variety.  Does  well  in  ordinary  soil,  and  i,s  best  of  kceperH. 

ONE  million  CABBAGE  PLANTS  late  varieties. 

■  "  ’  ,  Ljiree  Late  Drumhead,  etc.t^50^  per  10^  l|!3.00  per  1,000.  5,000  and  over,  $1,50  per  1,,/vvyr, 

Favorite,  Perfection,  May*fiowcr,  Parueoii,  Trophy, 
.per  100,  $4.00  per  1,000.  CAULIFLOWER,  ECO, 


mlum  Fiat  Dutch,  Lar^e  Late  Drumh^d,  etc.,  50c.  per  100,  $13.00  per  1,000.  5,000  and  over,  91,50  pex  1,000. 
any  point  In  the  United  States.  OZT' Remit  by  Postal  Note,  Money  Order,  or  Reielstered  Letter.  Address, 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES.  PHILADELPHIA.  PENNA. 


SIBLEY’S  TESTED  SEEDS, 

FOR  Alili  CniMATES,  ■  FOR  ALL  SOILS,  AL,G  PUANTS. 

All  Tested  for  Vitality,  and  in  Gardens  for  Purity  and  Value.  Send  for  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  EIST  of 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  I  leld  Seeds  of  all  Tested  Valuable  Varieties,  Fbee. 

Mail  Orders  promptly  filled,  making  a  Seed  Store  at  borne.  Reduced  Prices  to  Clubs, 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chicago.  Ill, 


THE  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  INSECT^ 

EXTERMINATING  WONDER  I 
A  California  production.  Sure  death  to  all  i 
I  insect  pests  of  tne  Household,  Field,  Orchard,  ^ 

Garden,  Conservatory,  etc.,  etc.  Harmless  to  human  ..SL  - 

-  and  animal  life.  $100  will  be  paid  for  any  insect 
Buhack”  fails  to  kill.  For  sale  by  Druggists  and  Grocers  everywhere.  Sendforpamphlet. 

BUHAOH  PRODUCING  4  MAN’F’G  CC.,  Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

Stockton,  California,  and  49  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 


wpo''!  “ 


TWO  MACHINES 

jflfT,,  7  Saved  *3400.  in  isbo 
IN  one  town, 

ii  IN  SUCCESSFUL  U! 


ATLANTf* 


_  rill  IM34STATES  .CANADA,, 


PATENT 


j|.[dEXI50^ 


hi 


TO%sonTcMennettsduare4 


TORT-WAYWE,  IND' 


600,000  Sweet  Potato  and 

Late  Cabbage  Plants  at  $1,50  per 1000. 

Cranberry  and  Celery  Plants  VERY  EOW. 
Write  for  Circular  of  Small  Fruits  to 

I.  &  J.  EEONARD,  Iona,  N.  J. 


ST  JOSEPH,  MICH.  . . 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE.i|l;!lStT.: 


DCDDV  HDATTQ  shearman,  major  &  co., 

DLnn  I  unA  I  Lu.  lakewood,  n.  j. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  “Perfection”  Berry  Crate. 
Best  Crate  in  the  Market.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price 
List.  Also,  Growers  ol  Small  Fruit  Plants. 

THE  D1N6EE  &  CONARD  GO’S 

BEAUTIFGl.  EVER-BLOOMING 


BUSINESS  Of  RWES.  60  LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  WeCIVE  AWAY,inPromI- 

um8  and  Extras*  more  ROSES  toanny^Bt  eetab- 
lishments  grow.  Strong  Pot  Rants  suitable  for 
diate  bloom  deUvered  safely,  POstpaid,to  any  post-offiw. 

5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  label^,for  81, 
l2tor82:  l9forS3S  26  for  $4;  35  for  85;  75  for 
810:  100  Tor  813-  Our  NEW.CUIDE^aco^^j^ 
Treci(in6  on  the  Ifose^  70  pp,  elegantly 

'  THE  DINCEE  ^CONARD  CO.  „ 

Bose  Qrowsrs,  'weat  Grove,  Cheater  Oo.,  Ph. 

200,000  Peach  trees  for  fall  of  1883,  Including  some  sev¬ 
enty-five  (75)  of  the  best  varieties  suitable  for  all  sections 
of  the  country.  A  full  stock  of  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Al¬ 
monds,  and  all  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees.  SinMl  Fruit 
Plants,  vines,  and  a  large  stock  of  Grape  vines,  and  Wilson  s 
Early  Blackberry  plants,  ttie  latter  grown  from  root  cut¬ 
tings.  Circulars  ready  about  Aug.  1st.  No  travelling  agents. 
Order  direct,  and  secure  best  stock  at  lowest  rates  CHAb. 
BLACK  &  BliO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

FRUIT  DRIERS, 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and  vegetable 
flavor. 

The  most  rapid  evaporation,  with  least 
fuel. 

Made  in  ALL  SIZES,  for  farm  or 
factory  use. 

Wo  also  manufacture  the  best  Evapo¬ 
rators  for  making 

APPLE  JELLY 

from  Cider,  without  sugar  or  any  for¬ 
eign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and 
Testimonials. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 


1  to  canvass  for  the  sale  of  Nursery  Stock.  Our  I 
I  Nursery  established  1846.  One  of  the  largest  in  | 
1  the  United  States.  Address  "W.  tfo 
I  saTvrTvrnty,  Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SFRAWBERRY  HULLER.  KfforSrr 

A.  S.  BUNKER,  Eawrence,  Mass. 


More  people  are  poisoned  by 
foul  Refrigerators  than  by 
sewer  gas.  Three-fourths  of 
Refrigerators  sold  breed  ma¬ 
laria  and  fevers,  by  tainting 
thefood.  MyNo. 50  House, 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Refrig¬ 
erator  will  keep  anything 
sweet  and  good.  Price  85o 
at  any  11.  R.  station  in  tbo 
U.  S.  Send  for  Circulars. 
B.  A.  STEVENS,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Cabbage  Plants. 

I  have  ten  million  or  more  Cabbage,  rauliflower,  and  Cel¬ 
ery  plants.  Price  ListFree,  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  ^ 
Moretou  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  \« 
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i  AMTQ  Sweet  Potato, 


Pv  -Oolery,  Toiaa-a-to,- 

and  all  other  Vegetable  Plants  at  Lowest 
Market  Kates.  If  you  want  extra  strong 
stocky  plants,  write  us,  before  purchasing 
anywhere.  BENSOli,  MAULE  &  CO.. 
129  &  131  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION, 

1884. 

’•t£HlIf\DEIiPHBC 


Lawn  Mower, 


FOURTEEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE, 
Weighing  from  21  to  51  lbs. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

(jRAHAM,  EmLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

631  Market  St.,  Fliiladelphia,  Fa. 

HAY  CONVEYORS. 

CHAS.  SWIFT,  Manupactdeek. 

Send  for  Circular.  MIELBROOK,  N.  Y. 


fl 


DOUBLE 

HORSE 


H AR  POON 


hay-FORK! 

BEST  in  the  world.  Descriptive  catalogue 
free.  PENNOCK  MANUF’G  CO.,  Ken- 
nett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  won 
Its  way  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubt  the  best  hay  and  grain 
unloader  made.  Every  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.V.  E.  Gap.dnek  &  Co.,Westtown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

¥oyes’  haying  tools. 

For  stacking  out  in 
Helds  or  mowing 
away  in  barns. 

Save  labor  and  mon¬ 
ey;  simple,  durable, 
cost  but  little.  No 
trouble  to  get  over 
liigh  beams  or  to  the 
end  of  deep  bays. 
Thousands  now  in 
use.  Wood  Pulleys, 
I  Floor  Hooks,  etc. 
Send  for  circular 
and  designs  for  track- 
Grapple  Fork.  '■^S  barns  to 

Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Coi,  HI. 


iniGRAPPLINB 

HAY 

FORK 


CONVEYORS 

For  Track,  Rope  or  Roil 
For  BARNS  or  STACElNa. 
JIE.ST  Combination. 
Used  by  Thousands 
Prices  Reduced. 
,  Send  for  Circular. 
[AHENTS  WANTED. 

SYRACUSB 
Hew  York, 


6.B.WEEXS 


THE  WEEDS  MOST  GO, 


Kills  weeds  dead.  Equal 
to  five  hoes  in  garden  or 
field.— Battle  Creek  Times. 

Is  splendid  and  worth 
the  price.— Etmira  Hus- 
handman. 

Sold  109  in 
30  days.— Af. 
— -  F.  Gibbs,  Li- 

yonia,  N.  Y. 

Worth  125.00  to  me.—Wm.  Smith,  Gardener,  etc. 

Is  light,  strong,  and  durable.  Easy  to  work.  Delivered 
express  paid,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  on  receipt  of  price. 

CLUBS  OF  THREE,  $5.00. 

Address,  NOVELTY  WORKS,  Pontiac, Mich. 


toMxxA^t  llaiiui’fs. 


Averaf/e 
$44.48  per  Ton 


Prices  Keduced.  Standard  Maintained. 

The  Massachusetts  Fertilizer  Inspector’s  Valu¬ 
ations  of  the  STOCKBFIFGF  3IA  FUMES 
for  the  past  seven  years . 

Tile  Average  Price  for  1884  will  be  $4.50  per  bag,  or  $5  a  ton  less  tliaii  last  year. 

In  buying  a  fertilizer,  its  quality  and  by  whom  manufactured  should  be  considered  along  with  the  price  per  ton. 
A  ton  of  good  English  hay  is  considered  tiy  most  farmers  cheaper  at  $20  than  a  ton  of  bog  meadow  liay  at  $10 ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  Stockbridge  Manures,  which  are  made  largely  from  chemicals,  and  are  very  concentrated, 
are  cheaper  at  the  prices  asked  than  many  fertilizers  at  half  the  price.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  the  field  and 
State  Inspectors  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  have  been  found  the  most  reliable  and  richest  fertilizers  offered  in  the 
market.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  well  made  in  the  past  should  he  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  their  strength  and 
purity  in  the  future  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we  are  still  under  bouds  to  Prof.  Stockbkidge  to  maintain  their 
standard.  Send  for  pamphlet  (mailed  free),  to  BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 

'  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  NEW  TOOLS 

season,  together  with  recent  improve¬ 
ments,  place  the  “PLANET 
Jr.”  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den  Implements  be¬ 
yond  ail  Com¬ 
petition 


t^SEND 

NOW,  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Farming.Gar- 
deniug  or  Trucking,  for  our 
NEW  CATALOCIUE,  contain-  , 
ing  32  pages  and  over  40  illustra- 


S.  L  ALLEN  &  CO. 

127  &  129 
Catharine  St., 

Pliila. 


Horse  Hoes,  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Seed-Drills,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Potato-Diggers,  Etc.  Etc. 


WANT 

to  send  You  their  “  FARMERS’ 
POCKET  COMPANION,”  Free. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

A  HAND  PLOW  ]  n  ]?  IP 

SULKY  PLOW] 

GANG  PLOW]  \\n\ 

Tie  BEST. 

WE  MAKE  THEM. 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  to 

DEERE  &  COMPANY, 
Moline,  III. 


lULLARD’S 

HAY- 


TEDDER! 

Does  better  and  more 
work,  draws  easier,  costs 
less  for  repairs,  is  better 
made,  lasts  longer,  does 
not  run  on  the  spread 
grass,  is  the  only  Tedder 
proving  sat¬ 
isfactory 
after  be- 
years 
Q  use. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  00. 

_ CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

J.  .iL.  CROSS  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

For  Straight  and  Curved  Track. 

ENSILAGE  BUCKETS,  POST,  FLOOR, 
AND  OTHER  PULLIES. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW. 

Buy  the  Porter  Hay  Carrier,  the 
only  carrier  that  uses  this  new  im¬ 
provement.  Ask  your  Dealers  or 
_  send  to  J.  E.  POETER,  Ottawa,  Ill., 
g  this  new  invention.  Pat. April  17, ’83, 


]\IE]VIT.A.r>EIV 

FERTILIZERS. 


Manufactured  by 
Send  for  Circular. 


CHURCH  BROTHERS, 

Tiverton,  R.  I. 


Worth  Knowing*. 

Farmers  will  be  glad 
to  lenrn,  a  Fertilizer 
composed  of  Blood, 
Bone  and  Animal  Mat¬ 
ter,  having  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  requisite 
for  the  soil  and  to  in¬ 
sure  a  good  crop,  can 
be  purchased  for 
Tweuty-five  Dol¬ 
lars  per  ton.  Grif- 
flng’s  Metropolitan 
Fertilizer  is  the  arti¬ 
cle.  Address,  H.  B. 
GRIFFING,  70  Cort- 
laudt  St.,  New  York. 

“THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

THRFQHITRQ  SAW-MILLS, 

I  rtiltontno  cioverHullers 

(Suited  to  all  sections. )  Write  for  fkee  Ulus.  Pamphlet 
aadPrices  to  The  Aultman  &  Taylor  Co..  Manstielil.  ()>ii>>. 


DEDERICK'S  HAY. 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  ono 
that  suits 


'P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y.c» 

SS’-NO  FARMER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT 

DARNELL’S  PATENT 

FURROWERand 
MARKER  !  cfRCULAR 

H.  w.  DouGHTEN 

Anvil,  Vise,  Cutoff  Tool  for  Farm  and 
House  use.  3  sizes,  $4.50,  $5.50,  $6.50. 
Sold  by  liai  dware  dealers.  To  intro¬ 
duce,  one  free  to  first  person  who 
gets  up  club  of  four.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  fornartlculars. 

CHENEY  ANVIL  &  VISE  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

18,000  Carpenters  and  Farmers 

now  use  oar  Liate  Make  Filers  to  file  saws,  so  they 
will  cut  faster  than  ever.  Teeth  all  of  equal  size. 
Pitch  and  Bevel.  Single  one  sent  free  on  receipt  of  ^.50, 
where  no  Dealer  keeps  them  for  sale.  A  discount  to  Dealers 
or  others  wishing  to  sell.  For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  who  use  them,  etc.,  address 
„  E.  ROTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Penna. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  make  payable  at  Gettysburg,  Pa, 
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BBADLEY 

REAPERS, 
MOWERS 
RAKES. 

Send  for 
lllnstrated 
CATALOGUE 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  Terrifory. 

BOSTON,  32  3.  Market  St.  ^BRADLEY  &  CO. 

New  York,  22  College  Place.  3  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WOUTH 


I  to  any  farmer 

vD  I  V./  v/  or  dealer. 

L  B.  COHO  a  co;s 

New  Catalogue  1,000 

IlluRtrations  of  latest  Improved  Labor-saving  Implements 
and  inacldnes  for  the  farm.  By  Mail,  30  cents.  Send  for  It. 

197  WATEE  STEEET,  E  Y. 

WHSTMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 

Received  First  Preraium  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1880, 1881  an^ 
1882,  and  Grand  Gold  Medal  In  1883,  over  Dederick  and  others. 
Ihe  only  perfect  Hay  Press  made.  Puts  10  tons  in  car. 
Most  simple  and  durable.  A  bale  every  3  minutes.  Satisfao* 
tion  guaranteed.  Three  bales  to  any  other  Press’  two.  Send 
for  Circulars.  Also  Horse-Powers,  Koad  Graders,  Cider  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGBICUXTHEAXi  CO..  St.  Louis.  MD 

KEMP'S  MflWIlRF  SPREADER 

PULVERIZER 

land  CART  COMBINED. 


Greatcpit  - 

Airrlculturolliiventloii  ^  .. 

of  the  Arc!  Saves  DO  percent,  of  labor.  DoubleB 
the  value  of  the  Manure.  Spreads  evenly  all 
kinds  of  inannre,  broadcast  or  in  dnll,  in  one-tenm 
time  reauired  by  baud.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 
KEMP  A;  liUKPJiE  MF’G  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THE  ROSS 

ENSILAGE  &  FODDER  CUTTERS. 


These  Cutters  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  In  the  world. 
Any  one  wishing  to  buy  a  cutter,  is  at  liberty  to  try  one  of 
ours  in  competition  with  any  otlier  make  in  ihe  world  be¬ 
fore  buying,  mid  if  it  docs  not  prove  superior  in  every  way, 
it  may  be  returned.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  sale.  Please  send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular  before 
you  buy  a  Cutter.  E.  W.  KOSS  tfe  CO., 

IL^Mention  this  paper,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


The  "NEW  MASSILLON”  Thresher 


Also  ENGINES,  Portable,  Traction  and  Skid.  SAW  MILLS,  Light  and  Heavy,  etc. 

For  full  description  send  for  our  1884  Catalogue,  just  out.  Sent  free  to  all  Interested.  Name  this  paper.  Address 

RUSSELL  &,  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


Wonderfully  simplo  and  perfect  in  its  threshing 
and  separating  qualities.  Saves  ALL  the  Grain  and 
cleans  it  ready  for  Market.  Runs  easily,  con¬ 
structed  durably,  finished  beautifully,  least  expen¬ 
sive,  and  most  economical  and  SATISFACTORY 
MACHINE  NOW  gee  made.  Ittvilll 
handle  wet  grain  ”  &  B  *  ^y. 

It  has  equal  in 


threshing . 


flax  and 


timothy;  cleans  USE  both  as  well  as 


wheat;  requires 


no  change  ex¬ 


cept  the  sieve.  Has  more  square  feet  of  separating 
and  cleaning  surface  than  any  other  machine;  can 
not  be  overloaded.  It  is  both  over  and  under  blast. 
Our  CLOVER  HULLING  ATTACHMENT 
(new  and  very  desirable.)  SEPARATORS  of  the 
various  sizes  fitted  for  Steam  or  Horse-Power. 

The  PITTS  and  WOODBURY  Horse. 
Powers,  as  made  by  us,  are  unexcelled. 

TELLWATERMIO 

ENGINE 

CyUnder  7x12 
For  WOOD  or 
COAL 

Oi 

m 
O) 


We  also  make  the  STILLWATER  No.  1 2  and 
MINNESOTA  GIANT  FARM  ENGINES, 

each  having  return  flues,  and  fitted  for  burning 
straw,  wood  or  coal.  These  Engines  are  made  and 
finished  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  are  built  as 
Tractions  when  so  ordered.  We  also  manufacture 

PORTABLE  SAW  MILLS 

For  Price-TJfft  and  CircularR,  address 

N.W.MFO  &  OAR  GO. 

Successors  to  SEYMOUR,  SABIN  &  CO. 

Manufacturers,  Stillwater,  Minn* 


HllllM  Attacliieiit  for  Cnltiyators. 

^  One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  Hill¬ 

ing  Attachments  ever  devised  for 
attaching  to  any  wood  beam  Culti¬ 
vator.  The  wings  are  made  of  good 
quality  crucible  steel,  and  can  be 
expanded  from  11  inches  to  24  inches 
in  widtii,  so  that  it  will  hoe  crops 
planted  2  feet  to  3>4  feet  apart.  Send 
for  price  list  and  terms  to  agents. 
Price  of  Hiller  Head  with  bolt,  $2.50.  Address 

S.  ADAMS  &  SON,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  In  existence.  Send  for  clr. 
cular,  A.  B.  FARQUIIAK,  York,  Fa. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York^  Pa. 

fFaiquliar’s  Standard  Engines  & 
Saw  Mills. 


Address,  A.  B.  BAEQUHAB,  York,  Pa. 

STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FAEQUEAR,  York  Pa 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur 
poses — simple,  strong  and  du¬ 
rable.  Saw,  Grist  Hills 
A^D  Hacuinsry  generally. 

Inquiries  promptly  an*i 
revered.  | 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue' 

Vertical  En^nes,wlth  or  ^ 


Pennsylviiiia 
Agricul*  “ 
taral 
Works. 

York.  Pa. 


wUliout  wheels,  very 
convenient,  economical 
and  complete  in  every 
detail,  best  and  cheapest 
Yertieal  in  the 

world. 

Fjg.l.is  Engine 
uso. 

Pie.  2 
ready  for 
use. 


Fig.  2. 

THE  FARQUHAR  SEPAEATOB 

(Warrantel.) 


nomlcalandperfectiu  use.  Yvastesnogruiu  cleans^ 

1 1  ready  for  market*  ^ 

daarmJ.  B.  FABQTJUAR,  York,  Fa. 


'OUR  SOIL 


PULVERIZER.’ 


If  you  want^a^CLOD  CRUSHER  that  vpill 
order, 

with  I _ _  .. 

draft  than  any  other  Implement  for  the 
purpose,  send  tor  prices  and  description  to 

H.  P.  DEUSCHER,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  FOR  1884 


1884.] 
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JlilMng  Tubes  Agaiu. 

Our  attention  is  kindly  called  by  a  subscriber  in 
■Wilmington,  N.  C.,  to  the  fact,  which  gives  us  no 
little  pain,  and  which  we  had  entirely  forgotten, 
that  several  years  ago,  one  of  the  writers  for  the 
ArhzHcan  Agriculturist  had,  for  a  time,  such  faith 
in  milking  tubes,  that  he  recommended  their  use 
in  this  Journal.  At  that  lime  there  was  quite  a  fu¬ 
rore  about  milking  in  this  way,  A  Scotch  farmer 
brought  out  the  tubes  from  Scotland,  and  said  that 
they  had  been  thoroughly  tested  there.  He  adver¬ 
tised  that  he  had  them  In  constant  use  on  Ms  own 
cows.  He  was  known  to  be  an  excellent  practical 
farmer,  and  hundreds  of  people  were  deceived. 
He  did  indeed  use  tbe  tubes  on  one  or  two  of  his 
many  cows,  and  the  poor  things’  udders  were 
swelled  and  gargeted.  The  writer  experimented 
with  them  once,  and  the  very  next  day  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  cow’s  udder  was  inflamed.  Such,  was 
the  well  nigh  universal  result.  The  writer  for  the 
Armrican  Agriculturist  who  endorsed  the  things, 
soon  discontinued  their  use,  but  did  nothing  to  re¬ 
pair  the  injury  he  had  done  by  their  advocacy. 
It  pains  us  to  see  that  very  article,  recommending 
the  wretched  things,  reproduced  by  a  prominent 
dealer  in  his  catalogue  of  farm  and  garden  imple¬ 
ments.  Our  readers  will  please  bear  in  mind,  that 
we  now  assert  the  tubes  to  be  dangerous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  liable  to  injure  the  cow  permanently,  and 
sure  to  do  so  temporarily,  unless  handled  with  tbe 
utmost  care.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that,  besides 
the  slight  local  irritation  liable  to  occur  from  thein- 
sertion  of  the  tubes,  there  is  tbe  greatest  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  minute  bubble  of  air  passing  from  the 
tube  into  the  udder.  Air  in  tbe  udder  is  a  foreign 
body,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  way  of  getting  rid 
of  it,  except  perhaps  by  means  of  an  attack  of  the 
garget.  'When  this  comes,  the  chances  for  saving  the 
inflamed  quarter  are  slim.  Sometimes  it  becomes 
necessary  to  draw  the  milk  from  a  teat,  when  the 
teat  is  so  tender  and  sore  that  it  cannot  be  pressed 
by  the  hand  in  the  usual  way.  In  such  a  case,  we 
have  found  the  best  tube  we  could  use  to  be  a 
crow-quill.  The  quills  of  a  crow’s  wing  are  small, 
sound  and  firm,  and  usually  long  enough,  but  in 
case  the  one  selected  seems  too  short  (not  less  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  long),  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  it  oil 
a  little  longer,  cutting  into  tbe  shaft  of  the  feather, 
and  then  carefully  cleaning  this  out,  so  as  to  make 
a  continuation  of  the  tube.  The  pointed  end  of  the 
quill  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  teat,  and  this  must  not 
he  cut  off,  hut  softened  by  moistening,  and  then 
opened  by  a  pin  or  sharpened  match.  The  end  of 
tbe  tube  made  in  this  way  is  somewhat  contracted, 
and  is  not  so  likely  to  let  any  air  into  the  udder. 
Still,  on  removing  the  quill  or  tube  (if  a  metal  tube 
be  used),  tbe  wet  finger  should  be  placed  upon  the 
end,  so  as  to  close  it  entirely,  and  then  the  tube 
gradually  withdrawn. 


TO  OITE,  READERS. 


Are  you  receiving  your  paper  regularly  ? 

Has  your  complaint,  if  any,  been  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to  ? 

Has  any  question  that  you  have  asked  us  been 
satisfactorily  responded  to  ? 

Do  your  premiums  please  you  f 

Is  there  any  new  department  you  would  like  to 
have  in  the  paper  ? 

Do  you  wish  for  any  information  about  the  West  f 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  or  Kansas  ? 

Do  not  hesitate  to  write  us  freely. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  tbe  American  Agriculturist  of 
the  greatest  good  to  tbe  greatest  number. 

We  wish  every  subscriber  to  feel  a  co-partner¬ 
ship  interest  in  the  paper ;  to  feel  that  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  for  him;  and  that  it  is  his  right  and  privilege 
to  ask  for  what  he  wants,  and  to  get  what  he  asks 
for. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  write  us  at  any  time,  upon 
any  subject.  We  will  endeavor  to  answer  all  your 
questions,  and  furnish  you  with  all  the  infonuation 
that  is  in  our  power, 


We  have  editors  in  every  department  of  the 
farm,  garden,  and  household,  who  will  cheerfully 
answer  all  questions  of  our  subsciibers, 

You  would  be  surprised  to  see  what  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  come  in  to  us  sometimes  in  a 
single  mail.  But  they  are  distributed  and  sent  to 
the  respective  editors. 

Often  days  of  examination  or  investigation  are 
required  to  answer  the  questions ;  but  we  propose 
to  answer  them  just  the  same,  no  matter  how 
much  time  is  required. 

N.  B. —Questions  and  queries  of  our  regular 
subscribers  only  are  answered. 


Our  Splendid  Microscopes, 

The  American  Agriculturist's  Simple  Microscope, 
described  so  fully  in  the  March  number  of  the 
American  Agrimdturist,  is  giving  the  greatest  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

It  is  undoubtedly  far  superior  to  anytMng  of  the 
kind  ever  manufactured. 


It  Is  made  expressly  for  us,  and  by  the  noted 
manufacturers,  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company, 
on  a  design  which  can  be  obtained  only  through  us. 


We  will  present  one  of  these  Microscopes,  deliv¬ 
ered  free,  with  tbe  American  Agriculturist,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  new  subscriber  for  1884,  for  two  dol¬ 
lars.  Any  person  who  is  already  a  subscriber  to 
the  American  Agriculturist,  can  have  one  of  these 
Microscopes  delivered  for  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents. 


Our  Engravings, 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Amm'ican  Agricultur¬ 
ist  have  we  been  able  to  present  such  beautiful 
illustrations  as  are  now  given  in  the  paper. 

Last  month  we  secured  the  services  of  a  new 
and  most  talented  artist,  who,  with  his  assistants, 
will  do  all  he  can  in  the  way  of  pictures  and  illus¬ 
trations  to  please  and  instruct  you. 

We  shall  spare  no  expense  in  making  our  en¬ 
gravings  the  very  best  that  are  to  he  found  in  any 
similar  journal  in  the  world. 


Bound  Copies. 


THE  OPINION  OE 

SIR  ROBERT  CHRISTISON,  BARONET,  M.  D.,  PHYSI¬ 
CIAN  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN;  PRESIDENT 
ROYAL  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION;  PROFESSOR  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH,  &c.,  &c. 

LIEBIG  CO.’S  COCA  BEEF  TONIC  is  a  rem^kable  prep¬ 
aration.  It  contains  the  nutritive  elements  o/*fhe  muscu¬ 
lar  fibre,  blood,  bone  and  brain  of  carefully  selected  healthy 
bullocks  dissolved  in  rare  old  sherry  wine.  To  be  precise, 
each  tablespoonful  contains  the  nutritive  elements  of  one 
ounce  of  choice  beef,  one  grain  and  a  half  of  pure  quinine 
and  two  grains  of  iron.  It  also  embodies  a  concentrated  ex¬ 
tract  of  coca,  a  South  American  tonic,  of  which  Sir  Robert 
Christtson  says ;  “  The  properties  of  this  wonderful  plant 
are  the  most  remarkable  of  any  known  in  the  medical 
world.  From  repeated  personal  trials  I  am  convinced  that 
its  use  is  highly  beneficial  and  tonic.” 

PROF.  DUNCAN  CAMPBELL,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
President  Royal  College  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  member 
General  Council  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  &c.,  &c.,  says : 
“  LIEBIG  CO.’S  COCA  BEEF  TONIC  has  more  than  real¬ 
ized  my  expectations.” 

PROF.  JOHN  M.  CAENOCHAN,  M.  D.,  Snrgeon-in-Chief 
New  York  State  Hospitals,  Professor  Surgeons  New  York 
Medical  College,  ex-Health  Officer  port  of  New  York,  &c., 
says;  “My  patients  derive  marked  and  decided  benefit  from 
the  LIEBIG  CO.’S  COCA  BEEF  TONIC.” 

PROF.  F.  W.  HUNT,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Honorary  Member 
Imperial  Medical  Society  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Professor 
of  Practice  of  Medicine,  &c.,  says :  “  LIEBIG  CO.’S  COCA 
BEEF  TONIC  Is  far  superior  to  the  fashionable  and  illusiye 
preparation  of  beef,  wme  and  iron.” 

"  My  practice  is  among  women ;  with  worn  out,  run 
down,  debilitated,  overworked  school  teachers,  milliners, 
dressmakers,  and  other  classes  of  self  supporting  women, 
and  they  all  require  a  good  tonic.  I  have  prescribed  gallons 
and  gallons  of  tonics,  but  none  of  them  are  equal  to  yours. 
It  is  positively  the  best  of  any  which  I  have  ever  taken  my¬ 
self  or  ordered  for  my  patients.”— Opinion  of  Dr.  S.  E. 
Brown,  27  Columbus  av.,  Boston,  of  the  LIEBIG  CO.’S 
COCA  BEEF  TONIC. 

“  I  have  had  the  most  unfailing  success  among  hundreds 
of  my  broken  down  and  nervous  lady  patients  by  the  use  of 
LIEBIG  CO.’S  COCA  BEEF  TOlsIC,”  says  Dr.  George  E. 
Clark,  801  Tremont  st.,  Boston. 

For  the  opinions  of  Prof.  H.  Goullon,  M.  D.^LL.  D.,  Phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxony ;  “New  York  Medical 
Journal,”  “New  York  Medical  Times,”  “  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Vienna,”  and  hundreds  of  equally  eminent 
physicians  and  scientists,  send  for  a  circular. 

It  Is  Invaluable  in  debility,  nervousness,  malaria,  dyspep¬ 
sia,  biliousness,  nervous  and  sick  headache,  opium  habit, 
shattered  nerves,  asthma  and  female  infirmities.  It  im¬ 
proves  appetite  and  digestion,  enriches  the  blood  and  reln- 
vigorstes  every  organ  and  faculty.  It  reconstructs  the 
most  shattered  and  enfeebled,  relnvlgorates  the  aged  and 
Infirm,  and  makes  sickly  children  blooming  and  healthy. 


Beware  of  counterfeits  under  imitative  names.  Prepared 
only  by  tlie  LIEBIG  LABORATORY  AND  CHEMICAL 
WORKS  CO.  NEW  YORK  DEPOT,  88  MURRAY  ST. 


FIGURED  INDIA  SILKS,  Choice  Designs,  75c.; 
worth  $1.25. 


CDLORED  GROS-GRAIN  SILKS.  49c.,  83c., 
fl.  $1.15,  $1.25,  $1.50  and  $2. 

BLACK  GROS-GRAIN  SILKS,  59c„  75c.,  87c.,  $1. 
BLACK  VELVET-FINISH  SILKS,  $1.25,  $1.39, 
$1.50,  $1.75,  $2,  $2.50  and  $3. 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  SURAH  SILKS. 

special  sale,  89c.;  never  before  sold  less  than  $1. 

FRENCH  DRESS  GOODS,  double  width,  at  49c,, 
60c.,  75c.,  87c.,  $1,  $1.35. 

LADIES’  CLOTHS,  54  Inches  wide,  69o.,  87c„  $1 
to 

Inclose  2-ct.  stamp  for  samples. 


LE  BOUTILLEEB  BEOS., 

BroalTOaiiiUtliSt.,H,  T. 


Keep  your  copies  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
and  have  them  bound  whenever  yon  have  twelve 
of  them.  Should  there  be  a  missing  copy  when 
you  send  the  numbers  to  be  bound,  we  can  supply 
another.  The  other  day,  one  of  our  old  friends 
dropped  in  to  tell  us  that  he  had  every  single  copy 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  very  first 
Issue. 

If,  when  you  are  iu  the  city,  you  will  look  in 
upon  us  some  day,  we  will  take  you  into  the  File 
Department,  where  you  will  see  the  volumes  of  the 
paper  for  very  many  years  back,  properly  clas¬ 
sified  in  sections. 

■We  can  supply  copies  of  any  number,  of  many 
years  back,  on  five  minute?  notice, 


PREAMERY 

H  H  ■  AndRefrigeratorCOlIBINEl) 

For  families,  dairies,  factories,  the  Cream-gathering 
System;  for  hotels,  etc.  BS’"  THE  STODDARD 

“HURW 


MOSELEY’S 
CABINET 


market. 


IBEST  on  the 

..floats  or 
[dashers  in« 
side.  0 
sizes  - . 
dairy  & 
factory 
with  or 
without 
pulley. 

One  at 
iThole>i 

_  _  ^  ale 

where  we  have  no  Agent,  Dog  Pow¬ 
ers,  Butter  Boxes,  Prints,  etc.  etc.  - ^ ^ ^ 

MOSELE7  &  gXODDAED,  Manuf^c’g  Co.,  Pouitnsy# 
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GR.  institute,  Austinburg,  O.  52  y'rs  of  great 
•  success.  Acadamic,  Normal,  Music,  Com’l  and  Tele¬ 
graphy.  Board  and  Tuition,  $35  for  3  mouths. 

UniTmltj  of  tie  State  if  lew  YorL 

141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

The  oiiiy  institution  in  the  State  having  the  power  to 
grant  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  (D.V.S.). 

The  aunuai  session  of  this  Institution  begins  in  October  of 
each  year.  Catalogues  .and  announcements  can  be  had  from 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  UIAUTAKD,  IH.D.V.S., 
Dean  ol  I  he  Faculty, 

iW^THE  FAVORITE 

POTATO  BUG  EXTERMINATOR 

Is  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  Ma¬ 
chine  ill  use  for  dusting  poisons  mix¬ 
ed  with  plaster,  etc., on  Potato  vines, 

CAVrQ  TI3IE,  EABOR, 

OAVtO  andlVIATERlAl. 

The  detestible  nCCTDIlVO 
Potato  Bug  it  U  L.O  I  nil  I  dj 
Sarely,QuickIy,EfrectuaIly| 

PRICE  $1.50 

Liberal  terms  to  agents  <f:  dealers 
■\Vrite  for  full  description  and, 

terms.  Manufactured  by  _ 

J.  S.  EDDY  h  SONS,  Eagle  Mills,  Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y 

STANDARD  WORKS 

On  Fishing  and  Yachting. 

Book  of  the  Black  Bass, 

By  James  A.  Henshali,,  M.D . $3.00 

Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  United  States 
and  British  Provinces. 

By  Feank  Fokester . $2.30 

Fly  Fishing  in  Maine  Lakes. 

By  Chas.  IV.  Steveus . $1.35 

American  Anglers’  Book. 

By  Thaddeus  Norris . $5.30 

Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching. 

By  K.  B.  Koosevelt  and  Seth  Green . $1.50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters. 

By  Genio  C.  Scott . $3.30 

A  Manual  of  Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing. 

New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition  (the  Stand- 
ardi.  By  Dixon  Kemp . $10.00 

Practical  Boat  Building  for  Amateurs, 

By  Neisen  &  Kemp . $1.00 

Practical  Boat  Sailing  for  Amateurs.  $3.00 
Practical  Boat  Sailing. 

By  Douglas  Fbazar . $1.00 

Pronty  on  Fishing. 

By  Lorenzo  Prouty . $1.50 

Boating  Trips  on  New  England  Rivers, 

By  Henry  Parker  Fellows . $1.35 

The  Sailing  Boat. 

■With  practical  directions  for  Sailing  and  Man¬ 
agement.  By  H.  C.  Folkard . $6.00 

Yachts  and  Yachting. 

By  Vanderdeoken . $10.50 


THE  SAILING  BOAT. 

Practical  Instructions  for  its  Management. 

Together  with 

‘Nautical  Vocabulary,”  “Weather  Indications,”  and  “Rules 
for  Sailing  Boat  Matches.” 

By  C.  E.  PRESCOTT. 

Flexible  Cloth,  18mo,  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS, 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON 

Rile  Practice  wi  Military  Arms. 

By  C.  E.  PRESCOTT. 

A  most  useful  little  nand:hook  for  the  many  wlio  wish  to 
attain  skill  in  the  use  of  the  Rifle.  Pocket  Edition. 
Flexible  Cloth,  18mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 

OKANaE  JUDD  CO. 
David  W.  Judd,  Pres't.  Sam’l  Burnham,  iSdc. 

V51  BROADWAV,  N£W  YORK. 


STANDARD  RURAL  BOOKS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
751  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.  ..  .$2  50 

Bailey’s  The  Book  of  Ensilage .  1  00 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  New  and  Revised  Edition .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Crowing . .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Curtiss  on  Wheat  Culture .  50 

Farm  Conveniences . .  1  50 

Farming  for  Profit . . . 3  75 

Fitz’s  Sweet  Potato  Culture . Paper.  40 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gi  egory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  SO 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  80 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  SO 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  1  00 

Harris’  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old .  1  25 

Harris' Talks  on  Manures.  New  and  Revised  Edition. .  1  75 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  New  and  Revised  Edition .  30 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One. .  1  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

.Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Leland’s  Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  &  Out-Doors.  New  Ed.  1  50 

Nichols’  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Oemler’s  Truck-Farming  at  the  South . .  1  50 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.:  cloth. .  60 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Carden .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound.  9  vols..  each .  1  50 

Riley's  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden . 1  50 

Sciienck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Silos  and  Ensilage .  50 

Starr's  Farm  Echoes .  1  00 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough . : .  1  00 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm . .  1  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols .  4  50 

Waring's  Book  of  the  Farm . 2  00 

Warington’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm . 1  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South..  .  2  00 

Fruits  and  Flowers, 

American  Bose  Culturist . 30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants... .  1  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . . .  1  75 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guido .  75 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  do.  1  00 

Fern  Book  for  Everybody .  50 

Flowers  and  the  Flower  Garden  ;  hoards .  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Edition .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture.  New  and  revised  edillon .  1  50 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden .  75 

Henderson’s  Hand  Book  of  Plants .  3  00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 
Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing  &  Wine  Making..  1  50 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1  00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden  ;  hoards .  50 

Parsons  on  tlie  Rose .  1  50 

Pliin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  tX) 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours . 1  50 

Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits .  5  00 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  00 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  50c.:  do.  1  00 
White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

Hor.oexi. 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Horse  Doctor.  8vo...  7  50 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship . .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols . 25  00 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2  50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  I3ino. .  1  50 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards,  75c. ;  cloth..  1  00 

Durant’s  HorsebackBidingfromMedicalPoint  of  View.  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  1  25 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopasdia .  3  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses . . .  75 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  l  50 

Flower's  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins .  50 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary .  2  00 

Helm’s  American  Roadsters .  5  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . . . .  1  75 

Horses  and  Hounds .  .  80 

Horse  Owner’s  and  Stableman’s  Companion .  1  50 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management.. . .  3  00 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Percheron  Horse . .' . .  .  1  00 

Earey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer . .  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule . . . . .  1  50 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer’s  Horse  Book .  . 3  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  In  Stahle& Field.Eng.Ed.8vo.  3  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horae  in  Stahle&Fleld,  Am.Ed.l2mo.  2  00 

The  Horse,  How  to  Buy  and  Sell . 1  00 

The  Horse :  Its  Varieties  and  Management :  boards. ...  75 

The  Saddle-Horse .  1  00 

Wallace  s  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2.... 20  00 

Woodruft’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America . 2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  1  75 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  Slieep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.J  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 1  00 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Cattle  Doctor.  8vo. . .  7  50 
Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry.  New  and  Revised  Edit’n.  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth . 2  50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  1  00 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Keeping  One  Cow . 1  00 


Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  50 
Cattle:  The  Varieties,  Breeding  and  Management...  75 

Clok’B  Diseases  of  Sheep .  1  25 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  13iiio . 1  50 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics .  6  00 

Hayes’  Angora  Goat .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2  00 

Miles'  Stock  Breeding  . .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Joslah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepnevd . 2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Eeasor  on  the  Hog . .  1  50 

Sidney  on  the  P^... .  50 

The  Sheep :  Its  Varieties  and  Management ;  boards. ...  75 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . . . 1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book . 1  50 

Corbett’s  Poultry  Yard  and  Market . Paper.  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  The  Game  Fowl .  1  50 

Halsted's  Artificial  Incubation  and  Incubators.,  .paper.  75 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book . ' _ 1  00 

Poultry  :  Breeding,  Bearing,  Feeding,  etc ;  hoards .  50 

Ren  wick's  Thermostatic  Incubator.,  .paper,  36c. ;  cloth  56 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  '75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.l7  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Pigeon  Keeper . 1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

ArcUitecture  and  Yand-scape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets .  1  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildlngs .  1  50 

Bickncll's  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture .  4  00 

Blcknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture.  6  00 
Bicknell’s  Modern  Architectural  Designs  and  Details.  .10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Stables,  Out  buildings,  Fences,  etc .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book . . .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book.. .  1  00 

Cameron's  Plasterer’s  Manual .  75 

Camp’s  How  Can  I  Learn  Architecture . .  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Croft  ’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’ Architectural  Details .  6  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church  Building .  1  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide .  .  .  3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildlngs  and  Fences . 4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hulme’s  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments .  1  50 

Hussey’s  Home  Building . 2  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottle  Architecture . . .  4  00 

Ihterlors  and  Interior  Details......;...! _ : . 7  50 

Jacques’ Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn- Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House.... . .  1  00 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Modern  House  Painting .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner... .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  5  00 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  3  00 

Palliser’s  Model  Homes .  1  00 

Palliser’s  Useful  Details . 2  00 

Phinn’s  Workshop  Companion, .  35 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders'  Guide .  1  00 

Powell’s  Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls .  1  50 

Reed’s  Cottage  Houses . 1  25 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  50 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner  Modernized .  7  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing . 7  00 

Riddell’s  Lessons  on  Hand  Railing  for  Learners .  5  00 

Riddell’s  The  Artisan .  5  W 

Rural  Church  Architecture . 4  00 

Tuthlll’s  Practical  Lessons  In  Architectural  Drawing..  2  50 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 10  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

Withers’  Church  Architecture . 10  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . i  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages . .  3  00 

Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide.pa.,50c.;  hds.  75 
Angling :  Trolling,  Spinning,  Bottom  and  Fly  Fishing.  50 

Archer, 'The  Modern . .  25 

Archery,  Witchery  of .  1  50 

Atliletlo  Sports  for  Boys . hds.  75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  1  25 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration....  1  50 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap.  New  and  enlarged  Ed.  1  .50 

Bird  Keeping.. Fully  Illustrated...'. .  1  50 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  &  Trap  Shooting . 2  00 

Breech-loaders.  By  Clean . 1  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern,  Greener . . 2  50 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field  ..; .  3  00 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2  00 

Camp  Cookery,  Parloa .  50 

Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adiroudacks .  1  25 

Canoe  and  Camera.  Square  12mo .  1  50 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Spdrtsman’s  Complete  Guide . .  1  25 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dog,  by  Hill . 2  00 

Dog,  The  :  Its  Varieties  and  Management ;  hoards .  50 

Dog,  The^hy  Idstone .  1  25 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  SO  cts.;  cloth..  60 

Dogs,  by  Stables .  75 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries. .  2  00 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Every  Boy's  Book  of  Sports .  3  50 

Fishing  In  America .  2  50 

Floyd’s  Hints  on  Dog  Breaking .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Life  and  Writings.  New  In  2  Vol¬ 
umes.  Each  Vol.  complete  in  Itself.  Price  per  vol.  1  50 
Ip'rank  Forester's  American  Came  in  l^s  Season.. 1  50 
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THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

S7  "CrsE, 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sl§e§-1 1@  40  H.  Paw©!* 

Adopted  by  U.S»g^ov. 
at  forts  and  g-arrisons 
and  by  all  leading-  R, 

R,  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  CountrieSe 
Also,  the 

Celebrated  I  X  I.  Feed  Mill, 

which  can  be  run  by  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effectiye,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  8  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

U.  S.  WINS  ENOINE  &  POMP  00.  BATAVIA  ILL. 


HERCULES  WIND  ENCIHE. 

The  principles  of  a  Turbine  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  Wind  Moter.  We  de¬ 
sire  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing  extracts  from  a  private 
letter,  illustrating  the  superiority 
of  the  Hercules. 

“  My  ten-foot  Hercules  drives  a 
12-inch  Burr  mill,  elevates  all  my 
grain,  besides  pumping  all  water 
for  my  stock.  I  was  grinding  corn 
to-day,  the  grinder  making  about 
1,000 revolutions  per  minute,when 
a  man  came  in,  and  after  looking 
at  the  meal,  asked  if  it  was  bolted 
it  was  ground  so  fine.  It  operates 
in  a  very  light  breeze.  All  who 
have  seen  it,  pronounce  it  the  fin¬ 
est  thing  they  ever  saw.  It  is 
placed  Inside  the  cupola  of  my 
barn.  Yours  vetw  truly, 

Jajiks  eTostlandek, 

ST.  Bidgevllle,  Lorain  Co..  Ohio. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  to 
all  who  enclose  stamp.  Address, 

„  HEI1C;CI.ES  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
Mention  this  paper.  Worcester, Mass. 


TECH 

CENTRIFUCAL-COVERNCR 

WINDMILL. 

This  Is  the  best  working,  and  the  most 
powerful  Wind-Engine  in  the 
world,  because  of  —first,  the 
superior  excellence  of  its  self- 
regulating  mechanism,  and 
second,  the  better  form  and 
position  of  its  sails.  The  facts 
and  reasons  which  support 
this  claim  are  set  forth  in  our  De- 
scriptjve  Catalogue,  Second  Edition 
—1884,  for  which  apply  to 

The  Dana  Windmill  Go., 

FAIRHAVEJ,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

7,000  Challenbe  Wind  Mills. 

IN  TT^E  IN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  ol 
the  U.  S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
been  made  byusforl5  years. andhas 
never  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  noother  mil!  can 
show,  MILESSENT  ON  SO  RAYS  TEST 
TRIAL,  BEST  FEEB  MILLS,  C  ORi^ 
SMELLERS,  ETC,  GOOO  AGENTS 
v^''ANTE0  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat- 


llOgUf 


V^EED  MILL  CO.  jBataria,  Kane  Co^llL 


THE  PERKIHS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  J'ull 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 
mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
Eor  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’ Wind  Mill  &Ax  Co., 
.^gents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

BRIiYOUR  OWN  bone" 

Meal,  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 

in  the  $S  HAND  MILL  {F.  Wilson’s 
Patent).  100  per  cent,  more  made  in 
keeping  poultry.  Also  Power  Mills  and  Farm  Feed 
Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application.  ' 
WIESON  BROS.,  Easton,  Fa, 


UNIVERSAL 


and 
Jnano, 

_ _ _ _ _ _  '  ma¬ 
chine  for 
Steam  Eng 
era’  and  _ 

Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

34  Coptlandt  Street?  Isfew  York, 


'‘A.  P.  OlOKEY’’  FANNiNO  MILLS. 


For  Farm 
and  Ware¬ 
house  US'  for 
all  kinds  of 
Grain  and 
Seeds.  These 
Mills  are  used 
in  every  cor- 
nerof  theciv- 
ilized  world, 
and  forolcan- 
ing  al m os t 
everything. 

They  are 
guaranteed  to 
be  superior 
In  all  re¬ 
spects  to  any 
other  Mill 
made. 

Address 


DICKEY  &  PEASE,  MannPrs,  Eacine,  Wis. 

[This  is  tfie  Firm  that  makes  the  Two  Sectloii 
Field  Roller  and  Cor«i  Sheller,  Their  goods 

ase  always  considered  .anumg  the  best  made.] — Editor, 

Star  Cane  Mill 

GRINDS  twice  a.s  fast.  Double  the 
capacity.  CHEAPEST  mill  made, 
Wabkanted  in  every  respect.  We 
manufacture  ten  diflerent  styles  of 
Cane  Mills  and  a  full  stock  of  Sugar 
Makers’  Supplies,  and 

STUBBS’ 

EVAPOEATOE. 

Has  greater  capacity.  Saves  half  the 
__  labor.  A  boy  can  operate  it.  Saves 

fuel.  Syriip  made  on  it  brings  a  higher  price  in  market. 
Don’t  fail  to  investigate  its  merits  before  ordering.  Send 
for  circular  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 

Eighth  akh  Howard  Sts.,  BT,  LOUIS,  MO„  U,  S.  A. 

SUGAR  MILLS 

Eighty  Sisfta,  for  Hand, 
Antmal*  Steam  and  Water  Power* 

The  Best.  The  Glieapest 

Thousands  in  use  throughout 
the  Tropical  World  and  by  all 
the  leading  Sorghum  growers 
[oftne  West,  Catalognoi  sad 
and  Pror#.  WEBER 
A  SC0V1LL3  Northern 
CAKE  HAKCAL  sent  free 
by  GEO.  L.  SQU1ER« 
Buffalot  N»  Y* 


WHEAT  CULTURE  1 

THE  SEED  DRILL  RESULATOR 


_ and  one-half  of  the 

FertOizer.  Lightens  the  draft.  Pre¬ 
vents  clogging.  Seed  wiLl  come  up 
several  days  sooner.  50  per  cent,  more 
seed  will  come  up.  Produces  strong  plants 
and  large  yield.  Send  for  pamphlet  “How  to  Raise 
Wkeal.’’Bmi  Drill Eegalator  Oo.Lemont, Centre  Co.Pa 


Old  Reliable  Stover  Improved, 

We  are  the  Sole  Owners  and  Manufacturer" 
of  the  Stover  Pumping  Windmills  -i.  n 
for  pumping  water  for  Railroads.^^^HK® 
Villages,  Suburban  houses,  Lawn8,<EMHp®riJ 
Dairies,  Brick  Yards,  Draining, 
rigating,  etc.,  as  well  as  Geared 
Windmills  of  all  sizes,  for  running 
Grinders,  Shellers,  Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed 
Grinders  operated  by  Pumping  Windmills. 
Corn  and  Cob  Double-faced  Grinders  with 
Sweep,  Corn  Shellers.  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators,  and  Implements  generally. 

FBEEPOET  MACHINE  CO., 

FREEPORT,  ILL.,  D.  S.  A. 


I0UBOUT  OFFENGIHE 


MILLG&UGE 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFO.  CO. 

iPieate  Mention  tku  Faptr.)  Ckambersburg,  Pa. 

Bookwalter  Engine, 

Bspecially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  S.OOO  in  actual  use. 
H ot  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
^  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  In  price. 

3  Horse-Power.... S340.00 
4K  “  “  ....  280.00 

6X  ‘‘  ••••  355.00 

8)4  (  ff  ....  440.00 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAidES  LEFFEL&CO., 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  pr  Springfield;  OUio, 


QUAKER  CITY 

Double  Beduction  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill.  For  Corn  and 
Cob,  Feed  and  Table  Meal, 
Send  for  Circular. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  ^  GO., 

Pliilndelpliia,  Pa, 

and  New 


Kew  York  City. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &q. 

BOOMER,  &  BOSCHERT  PRESSI 
CO,,  Syracuse,  N,  Y« 


TRIOIRPH  ENGINE. 

Especially  adapted  for  purposes  requlr. 
ing  light  power.  Wrought  iron  hollers— 
tested,  inspected  and  insured  pay  a- 
to  the  purchaser.  Guaranteed  as 
represented.  Ready  to  run  as  soon  as 
received.- 

3  Hokse  Power,  $250.00, 

5  “  “  300,00. 

7  “  “  S75.00. 

10  “  ‘  500.00. 

Write  to 

Paige  Mfg  Go., 

340  and  342  State  Street,  PAINESVIIjEE,  O, 


Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees 

WITH 

Field's  OrGhard  Force  Pump 

THE  FARMERS’  FRIEND. 
Positively  the  Cheapest  and  the  Best. 
All  Sizes  and  Kinds  of  Iron  Pumps. 
You  can  save  money  by  purchasing 
your  pumps  from  us.  Send  for  Cata. 
logue. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Eockport,  N.  Y. 


HEEBNER'S  PATENT 


Level  T read  Horse  Power 


Heebner’s  Improved  Eittle  Giant  Tltrfesli- 
Injr  Hlacliine. 


No  other  Power  Is  as  powerful  and  easy  for  the  horses. 
The  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Regulator  are  the  most  valuable 
improvements  ever  made  in  horse  powers.  See  that  you 
get  Heebner’s,  any  other  with  level  lags  will  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  our  patents. 

The  Little  Giant  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
Thresher.  None  can  do  work  as  fast,  nor  any  better,  and 
none  are  better  made.  Union  Feed  Cutter,  Drag  and  Circu¬ 
lar  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Eausdale,  Pa. 


THE  PEERLESS 


Thregher  and  Cleaner— Clover  Huller  and 
Cleaner  —  Straw-Preserving  Rye  Threshers  — 
Railway  and  Eever  Powers— The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  apd 
Digger,  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  teceived  the  highest  testimonials  and  pannot  be  ex, 
celled.  B.  GIEE  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J, 


Does  better  work,  and  gives  better  satisfaction 
than  any  in  use.  .Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farm¬ 
ers.  Ijarpc  Carriers  for  handling  Coal,  Stone,  Iron 
and  Merchandise,  a  specialty.  For  circulars,  address 
W.I.SCOTT, Bridgewater,  Oneida  Co.,  N.Y, 
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JERSEY  RED,  YORKSHIRE,  BERKSHIRE,  POLAND- 

CHINA  and  CHESTER  WHITE 
PIGS  of  choicest  breeding  and  fine 
individual  merit.  Cotswold,  South- 
^down,  and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and 
®Lambs.  Scotch  Colley  Shepherd 
--Dogs,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  andjprices  on  application. 
W.’ATJLEE  BURPEE  «fc  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jersey  Red  Pigs. 

Not  akin.  Can  be  registered  If  desired.  Good  Stock  j 
None  better;  Boxed  carefully,  and  shipped  with  Feed; 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

J.  S.  COIjEINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Pure  bred  recorded  Po- 
hind  China  Swine.  Pigs 
all  ages  for  sale,  in  pairs 
or  trios,  not  akin.  Write 
for  what  you  want.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Reduced  rates  by 
zpress. 

JOHN  B.  HOWE, 
Seneca,  Ills. 

Mention  mis  paper. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

Prices  Reduced.  Catalogues  tree. 

JOSEPUj  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cattle-  Also 
'nhllU  thorough-bred  and  grade  Guernseys  and 

Jersey^.  Lincoln,  Southdown,  and 
Hampshiredown  Shey>  a  specialty. 
Chester  White,  BerKshlre, 
'Yorkshire,  and  Poland-Chinu 
Pigs.  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs 
and  a  variety  of  Poultry.  Come  see  our 
stock  and  select  for  yourselves.  Send 
_  _  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

?:.\WALTEK  &  SOJVS,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

I  am  one  of  the  founders  of  the  breed  of  Duroc- Jersey 
Hogs.  Pigs  for  sale.  See  picture  of  my  own  “  Cherry 
Duke,”  March  No.  “  Am.  Ag."  My  hogs  are  never  diseased. 
Kirby  Homestead,  Charlton,  N.  Y.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

REOISTEREDSWINE 

^Thorough. bred  Chester  Whites,  Po- 

_ rland-Chinus,  &  Imported  Rerksnireo 

True  pedigree  given  with  every  animal  sold.  Strong,  healthy 
stock  only.  Purity  guaranteed.  Send  stamp  for  new  Cnta* 
loarnc.  C.  IS.  Warrington,  Box  624,  W''c8t  Chester,  Pa. 


Chester  Wtilte,  Berkshire  and 
Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine  Setter 
Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and  Fox 
Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale  by 
A.  PEOPLES  &  CO..  West  Chester, 
Chester  Co..  Pa.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular  and  Price  List. 


L1)S.  W’gh 

Two  6mo  rM^KOVED  CHES 
fXEK  HOGS,  Send  for  descriptioi- 
liof  this  famous  breed.  Also  Fowls, 
afc;  B.  SILVER.  CLEVELAJtfl*,  O. _ 

Annual  Sale  of  Stud  Merino  Sheep, 

at  Sydney— N.  S.  Wales— The  undersigned,  a  professional 
sheep  classer,  will  select  and  buy  sheep  on  account  of  Amer¬ 
ican  breeders  who  cannot  attend  the  sales  to  be  held  in  July 
next-— First  class  reference  given. 

E.  MARTIN,  7  Bent  Street,  Sydney. 

Cotswold  Sheep 

Ewes,  Sheep,  and  Lambs  offered  for  sale.  Catalogi 


giving  prices,  free. 
Moreton  Farm. 
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JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Rochester,  N.  T. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghoens,  another  on  Bkown  Leghoexs, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

N.E.  POULTRY  FARM. 

Dominiques,  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  1884  Chicks  for  sale  after  Aug.  1st,  from  stock 
of  50  Hens  that  produced  14,500  Eggs  in  1  year. 

G.  H.  RATHBUN,  P.  O.  Box  900,  Hartford,  Conn. 

PEEASE  TAKE  NOTICE.-For  Eggs  address, 
B. McCaffrey,  box  50, Steubenville,  O.  Langshan,  $3 
for  13 ;  Japane.se,  $5  for  13 ;  Africans,  $3  for  13 ;  Plymouth 
Rocks,  $2  for  13:  Furs,  $5  for  11— only  pen  In  America. 

THE  NEW  CENTENNIAE 

INCUBATOR. 

Improved  for  1884.  Better  than  ever.  The  handsomest, 
simplest,  most  durable  and  best  machine  in  the  market. 
No  electricity  or  clock-work.  Perfectly  self-regulating. 
Send2c-stamp  for  circular  to  A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Rye, 
N.T. 

Halsted’s  Book  on  “  Incubation  and  Incubators,"  135 
Pages.  Over  100  Illustrations.  75  cents  by  mail. 

THE  BEST  f  lTTLE  FiSTKNlNG! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
STANCHION  ! 

iHE  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  C.  D.  BROOKS,  AddisoUj  Steuben  Co.,  N.  T. 


t: 


'W’e  Have  been  Seven.  Years  .A.d.vertising-  Here  T 

Ladies’  Knife, 2  Made,  Pearl 
Handle,  50c.,  by  mail. 


Tills  ent  shows  exact  size 
of  large  blade  la  oar  75c. 
blade  knife;  ebony  bandle, 
brass  ends,  and  every  blade 
file-tested.  Same  knife,  3> 
blade,  $1.00,  post-paid. 

COLORADO 
STOCK  KNIFE 
Price,  $1 .00. 


If  yon  pry  with  your  knife,  this  one  will  not 
suit  you.  Blades  are  thin,  and  made  lor  keen, 
clean  cutting,  and  tempered  as  carefully  as  a  $2 
razor.  Price  $1,  post-paid.  Farmers’  Extra  Strong 
^blade,  75c.;  medium,  2-blade,  50c.;  1-blade,  25c.; 

Hunting  Knife, 
|L;  Gents’  8-blade, 
$1.;  Butcher 
Knife,  6-iuch  blade, 
50  cents.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed  for 
10c.  extra. 

48-page  list  sent 
free.  Also,  “How 
to  use  a  Razor.  ’’ 

MAHER  &  GROSH, 
Cutlers, 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


Is  the  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a  Strongr  Net-Work  without  Barbs.  It  will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  ceme¬ 
teries.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paiut  (or  galvanized)  it  will  last  a  life-time,  it  is  Superior  to  Boards  or 
Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  TheSedswicls 
Gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  ali  competition  in  neatness,  strength  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  All  Iron  Autoznatio  or  Self-Openln£r  Oate,  also  Cheapest  and  Neat- 
estall  Iron  Fence.  Rest  Wire  Aitreteher  ond  Post  Augrer,  Also  miaiiuracture  Kusseli’s 
exeellent  Wind  Engines tfbr  pumping^  water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding  and  other 
Aignt  work.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.  MF.rs,.  Richmond.  Indiana. 


IF  you  use  an  Incubator,  send  three  one-cent  stamps  for  a 
copy  of  HALSTED’S 

INCUBATOR  RECORD. 

"Worth  ten-fold  Its  cost  for  future  reference.  Address 

_ _ A.  M.  HAESTEP,  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


THE  THERMOSTATIC  INCUBATOR. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Artificial  Incubation. 

For  sale  by  the  ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Broadway,  New  York. 
Price,  Paper  covers,  36c.;  Cloth,  56c.  For  circulars  and  In¬ 
cubators,  address  the  Author, 

E.  S.  RENWICit,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Took  all  the  high  prizes  In  New  England  and  New  York 
City,  1883  and  1884.  Egos  and  fowls  for  sale.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar.  A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Eancaster,  Mass. 

PRIZE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  ®uTar.*°"®^* 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Eancaster,  Mass. 

TTlGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  from  P.  Rocks  and  L. 
Ti  Brahmas.  $1.00  per  13.  Langshans,  $1  50  per  13.  Packed 
In  baskets.  Miss  H.  C.  Willis,  Box  1313,  Saratoga  Springs, N.Y. 

T7  O  Can  spare  a  few  more  Settings  from  my  supe- 

-Ci  VN  vir  lO  rior,  prize  winning  Brown  Leghorns. 

J.  W.  HALE,  451  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ITALIAN  BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

Send  for  prices.  Send  25  1-cent  stamps  and  get  Book  of 
Instructions  on  Bee-Keeping  to 

E.  P.  BAKER,  Box  342,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Annnn  Year  keeping  Bees,  and  no  stings.  Cata- 
dZUUU  logue  and  particulars  sent  free.  Send  now,  don’t 
■Bana  wait.  K.  P.  KIDDER,  Burlington,  Vt. 


CHEAP  GUNS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

BREAT  WESTERMja^e^jUN  WORKS, 

Pittsburghj^pq 
Pa*  coJzi 

L.M 

Write  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Z  EH 

Rifles, Shot  Guns.  Revolvers, sent  c.  o.  d.  for examinatoon. 

Address  Cbeat  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Elegant  pack  of  so  Floral  Beauties,  Mottoes,  Verses, 
&c..  name  on,  10c.  10  pks.  &  Silver  Napkin  Rlngor  Ag’ts’ 
Sample  Book,  $1.00.  TODD  &  Co.,  Cllntonvllle,  Conn. 

PHONOGRAPHY  OR  PHONETIC  SHORT-HAND. 

Catalogue  of  works  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet  and 
illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application.  Address 

£honogr^hi^^stitute^ineinnatij^Ohio. 

w  e  will  scua  you  a  watch  orachatn 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  0. 0  D.,to  bo 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
and  If  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free; 
Evket  Watcw  Wabbanted.  Addbess  i 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  GO.,' 

Remedies 

FOB 

Horse  Diseases 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots, 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  Its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.-For  Colic, Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder.  —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

Prominent  Agen  cies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  N.  Main  St. ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  19  N.  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St.  ;  Baltimore.  Md..  Wm.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  St.;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co., L303  Main 
St. ;  Wilson,  N.  C.,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  R.  A. 
Robinson  &  Co..  528  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  Mellier, 
709  Washington  Ave. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. :  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson,  223  Superior 
St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  &  Co. ;  Chicago,  Ill., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St.;  St. Paul,  Minn.,  Noyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Helena,  Mont.,  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co. ;  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Wm.  H.  Nye;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  & 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  "Aey  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  ot 
charge,  on  receipt  of  SI  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J,  A.  GOJMRr  f-O,  Box  p38,  New  Tori?  CJty, 
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Furnitni'e  and  Picture  Auctions, 

flre  very  frequently  swindles.  The  sale  of  the  effects  of  ‘  a 
family  breaking  up  liousc-keepiug,  ’  often  continues  for 
months.  The  stranger  in  the  city  should  avoid  all  such 
auctions.  If  he  enters  the  place,  he  will  find  a  gang  of 
confederates  ready  to  aid  the  auctioneer  in  making  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  has  bid  a  high  price  for  their  worthless  stuff. 
One  who  is  entrapped  in  such  a  place,  should  at  once  go, 
if  he  has  to  fight  his  way  out,  to  the  nearest  police  sta¬ 
tion  and  enter  his  complaint. 


Stock-Kaising-  in  'I’exas. 

The  ranch ero  who  charged  a  dollar  for  what  he  called 
a  “general  description”  of  his  spotted  ponies,  which 
did  not  describe  anything,  now  proposes  to  teach  “  Stock 
Raising  in  Texas.”  Those  who  wish  to  know  “  terms 
and  contract  of  just  what  we  will  do,”  can  ascertain  by 
sending,  as  before,  one  dollar.  If  young  men  wish  to  go 
to  Texas,  we  advise  them  not  to  commit  themselves  to 
this  man  in  advance,  unless  he  gives  satisfactory  refer¬ 
ence.  Unlike  the  regular  Texan,  this  recent  comer  from 
Ohio  is  rather  sharp  after  a  dollar.  Will  some  one  who 
has  been  at  this  ranch  give  us  his  experience? 


Free  Recipes  at  RocUester. 

New  York  and  Brooklyn  have  heretofore  been  regarded 
as  the  headquarters  of  those  who  work  the  “  free  recipe  ” 
swindle,  but  now,  W.  A.  Noyes,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
formulafrom  “an  EastIndiaMissionary.”  He,  like  all  the 
rest,  “felt it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suflering 
fellows.”  J.  Dwyer,  Knox  Co.,  Mo.,  writes  us  on  behalf 
of  a  neighbor,  who  is  taking  the  stuff  sent  him,  and  does 
not  improve,  asking  what  we  know  of  the  recipe  chap. 
We  know  just  what  you  know.  He  advertised  to  send 
the  recipe  free  of  charge.  The  recipe,  when  it  came,  was 
of  no  use,  as  the  stuff  was  prescribed  under  names  that 
were  unknown  to  druggists.  Noyes  knew  this,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  furnish  the  stufi'  himself.  Your  neighbor  paid 
five  dollars  for  syme  kind  of  roots— no  one  knows  what. 
There  was  an  Intentional  fraud  at  the  outset — is  it  likely 
that  the  rest  of  the  transaction  will  be  honest  ? 


Martin  Meyer  and  Iiis  Aottery, 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  heard  of  Martin  Meyer,  Juu., 
and  his  “Lottery  of  the  City  of  Hamburg,”  (Germany), 
but  he  now  is  annoying  our  subscribers  in  Iowa,  and 
other  Western  States,  with  his  veiy  voluminous  circulars. 
We  are  told  that  this  lottery  was  established  more  than  a 
century  ago.  “  Of  little  importance  in  the  beginning,  it 
has  insensibly  grown  year  after  year,  to  such  magnitude 
that  its  tickets  are  spread  all  over  the  civilisated  world.” 
It  must  be  a  comfort  to  those  who  draw  blanks,  to  know 
that  their  tickets  all  bear  the  arms  of  the  “  Free  City  of 
Hamburg.”  Meyer  sends  a  “Promissory  note,”  in  which 
he  agrees  upon  the  receipt  of  the  money,  to  send  the 
tickets— which  is  very  kind  of  him.  We  believe  in  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  manufacturers,  and  even  in 
such  nuisances  as  lotteries,  do  not  think  that  the  foreign 
product  should  have  any  advantages  over  the  home¬ 
made.  Under  the  working  of  our  present  laws,  the  City 
of  Hamburg  can  carry  on  the  lottery  business  among  us, 
while  the  City  of  New  Orleans  is  shut  out  of  the  mails. 
Still  the  law  is  a  good  one,  until  a  better  can  be  provided. 


The  Tarioiis  “  Oraplis.’* 

There  is  much  that  seems  dubious  among  the“Arto-” 
“Color-”  “Pearlo-”  and  various  other”  graph”  operators, 
who  offer  great  inducements  to  persons,  especially  ladies, 
to  color  photo-graphs  for  them.  They  each  warn  people 
agalnstall  the  others,  and  as  we  have  had  complaints  of 
all  of  them,  we  last  month,  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  his¬ 
tory  of  the  matter,  asked  for  the  experience  of  “  our  lady 
readers.”  The  very  first  response  came  from  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  clergyman  in  Rhode  Island,  who  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  does  not  wish  his  name  published.  Wishing  to  do 
something  to  help  out  bis  meagre  salary,  he  replied  to 
the  advertisement  of  one  of  the  Philadelphia  concerns, 
sending  a  dollar.  He  says :  “  I  received  circulars  giving 
instructions  bow  to  color  pictures,  but  so  bliud,  that  no 


one  could  hope  to  succeed.  The  real  object  is,  not  to 
sell  paints  and  materials,  but  to  get  a  dollar  for  a  ‘  Book 
of  Instructions,’  and  the  same  is  utterly  worthless.”  He 
adds:  “I  read  it  over  three  or  four  times,  to  try  to  make 
sense  or  reason  of  it,  and  failing,  gave  it  up.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  no  one  could  color  the  pictures  so  as  to  be 
accepted  and  paid  for  by  the  ‘  Co.’  ”  Next  I 


“Tlie  Oreatest  MiniHS)  Enterprise 
in  tUe  Woj'Id.” 

The  above  is  the  unassuming  title  that  modestly  heads 
a  prospectus  before  us.  It  goes  on  thus:  “See  what 
great  veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Tunnel  is  being  steadily  driven  into,”  and  all  this 
in  fancy  type  and  displayed  lines.  What  follows  is  rich 
reading.  This  Tunnel,  the  precise  location  of  which  is 
carefully  not  given,  goes  right  square  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  taps  below  those  veins  which  miners 
have  been  working  with  so  much  labor  from  above. 
Here  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  shovel  out  the  ore— and 
such  ore  1  Here’s  richness  1  The  reading  of  the  accounts 
of  the  few  fortunate  persons  who  have  visited  this  Tun¬ 
nel  is  fascinating.  When  the  mine  gets  fairly  at  work, 
the  out-put  is  expected  to  be  one  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  per  day  I  We  can  only  say,  that  while  three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventj'-eight  persons  hold  shares,  only 
about  half  are  taken.  The  rest  maybe  purchased  of — 
but  these  are  not  advertising  columns.  Such  schemes 
as  this  can  only  affect  those  fond  of  speculation,  and 
who  can  usually  stand  a  loss  without  being  distressed. 
But  how  can  there  be  loss  with  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  day  f 


^kVoiiderltil  Frail;  Trees  for  Farm¬ 
ers. 

A  Subscriber,  Washington,  Kansas,  writes  us  that  tree 
agents  are  canvassing  his  county.  They  represent,  as 
they  say,  great  nurseries,  are  on  a  salary,  and  therefore 
bound  to  go  according  to  instructions,  and  always  do  right. 
They  claim  the  nursery  company  has  many  millions  in 
the  business,  and  cannot  afibrd  to  mislead,  etc.  These 
agents  have  fruit  in  alcohol,  elegantly  colored  plates,  and 
photographs  of  wonderful  plants.  They  warrant  apple 
trees  to  produce  fruit  in  two  years,  and  show  how  this 
can  be,  as  follows :  “  They  bud  on  Russian  crab  stock 
two  years  old,  with  buds  from  bearing  trees.  The  crab 
produces  fruit  at  three  years,  and  if  the  buds  are  from 
bearing  trees,  they  must  produce  fruit  in  two  years  after 
budding.”  The  agents  also  state  that  the  peach  is 
budded  upon  plum  stock,  and  the  trees  are  never  effected 
with  borers  or  “blight,”  and  fruit  every  year.  By  cutting 
back  two-thirds  of  the  growth  every  year,  and  leaving 
only  buds  on  the  underside,  a  beautiful  drooping  top  may 
be  formed.  This  “  weeping  ”  condition  of  the  peach  is 
shown  by  a  photograph  of  a  tree  grown  at  the  nurseries. 
Those  men  are  taking  a  great  many  orders  for  these  won¬ 
derful  trees  at  fabulous  prices.  Thus  the  sharks  prey  on 
the  honest  farmers  in  Kansas. 

How  many  times  have  we  cautioned  farmers  and  others 
not  to  invest  largely  in  new  and  remarkable  fruit  trees, 
on  the  strength  of  smooth  talk,  and  highly  colored 
pictures. 


Newspapers  witli  an  Annex. 

It  is  coming  in  fashion  for  journals  and  magazines  of 
various  kinds  to  have  an  attachment  or  annex  of  some 
kind.  This  at  one  time  took  the  form  of  a  lottery,  but 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  called  a  “  Distribution,” 
or  by  some  other  name,  it  brought  the  publishers  to 
grief  when  they  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  mails. 
As  there  are  difliculties  in  the  way  of  running  an  annex 
in  the  form  of  a  lottery,  there  are  indications  that  it  will 
in  future  assume  the  form  of 

A  BAKK  OR  A  LOAK  OFFICE. 

A  few  months  ago,  we  mentioned  the  scheme  of  a 
Cincinnati  publisher,  who  proposed  to  set  aside  a  share 
of  its  receipts,  to  form  a  fund  to  be  distributed  in  loans 
among  the  subscribers  to  the  periodical.  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  publisher  is  not  alone  in  having  a  banking  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  publication.  A  competitor  has  appeared  in  the 

“INTEEIOR  DOLLAR  MAGAZINE.” 

Like  the  prospectus  of  the  other,  the  circular  of  this 
shows  by  plain  figures,  that  but  one  thing  is  needed  to 
make  publishing  very  profitable  to  the  publishers,  and 
allow  them  to  aid  their  subscribers  by  making  them 
loans  in  amounts  of  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars 
— that  one  thing  is  a  subscription  list  of  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  subscribers.  This  scheme,  which  is  set 
forth  by  the  “  Michigan  Loan  and  Publishing  Co.,”  with 
its  headquarters  at  Charlotte,  Mich.,  reads  so  much  like 
that  from  Cincinnati,  and  uses  illustrations  and  figures 
so  nearly  like  those  in  the  other,  as  to  suggest  that  both 
had  one  origin.  This  more  recent  affair  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  older  one,  as  it  offers  its  loans  at  three  per 
cent  interest  instead  of  four.  In  looking  through  this 


prospectus,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  how  often  the 
“  Interior  Dollar  Magazine  ”  is  published,  what  is  its 
scope,  or  who  are  its  writers.  Indeed,  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  names  in  the  pamphlet,  which  shows  won¬ 
derful  modesty  on  the  part  of  those  who  propose  to  rev¬ 
olutionize  the  publishing  business. 


Mr.  Hart’s  Experience  witli  “  Mag;- 
iietic  Appliances,'” 

Mr.  S.  N.  Hart,  of  Southington,  Conn.,  writes  us,  that 
in  December  last  he  received  from  a  concern  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  “a  belt  and  insoles.  Their  circular  says:  ‘  Bear 
in  mind,  we  guarantee  a  cure,  and  will  cheerfully  refund 
the  amount  paid  when  they  fail  doing  all  that  is  claimed 
after  reasonable  trial.’  On  Nov.  13th,  they  wrote  me : 

'  Yes,  we  will  guarantee  a  cure,  or  take  pleasure  in  re¬ 
funding  the  money.’  On  Nov.  19th  they  wrote  me:  ‘We 
guarantee  to  effect  a  cure,  or  refund  the  money.’ 
On  Dec.  4th  I  commenced  wearing  the  belt  and  insoles, 
and  used  them  faithfully  for  ninety-nine  days.  Neither 
my  wife  nor  myself  were  able  to  see  the  least  advantage 
from  their  use,  and  on  March  5th  I  w'roto  them  to  refund 
the  money  (ten  dollars).  March  12th  I  mailed  them 
another  letter,  stating  that  I  should  send  a  sight  draft. 

I  returned  the  belt  and  insoles  on  Jlarch  12th,  and  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  have  had  no  reason  since  to  think 
that  they  ever  did  me  a  cent’s  worth  of  good.  The  draft 
was  returned,  marked  ‘refused.’” — We  have  examined 
numerous  so-called  “Magnetic,”  “  Galvanic,”  and  “Elec¬ 
tro-magnetic  ”  appliances,  and  though  some  make  a  great 
display  of  “hardware,”  we  have  never  yet  seen  one 
that  could  produce  any  electric,  galvanic,  or  electro¬ 
magnetic  curative  influence.  Any  form  of  electricity  to 
produce  any  effect,  must  pass  through  the  diseased  por¬ 
tion  of  the  body  and  act  on  the  nerves.  None  ,of  those 
we  have  seen  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  appliances 
we  have  seen  consist  of 

DISKS  OF  COPPER  AND  ZINC,  OR  OTHER  METALS, 

riveted  to  Indian  rubber  cloth.  That  they  have  some¬ 
times  been  useful,  we  do  not  doubt,  as  a  strip  of  rubber 
cloth  applied  closely  to  the  skin  is  often  very  beneficial 
in  rheumatic  and  other  affections,  and  probably  none 
the  less  so,  if  it  has  some  metal  disks  attached.  Very 
likely  the  alleged  curative  powers  claimed  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  “  appliances,”  is  due  to  the  cloth  and  not  to  the 
metals  attached  to  it,  which  may  serve  as  ornaments, 
and  aid  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  as  they  look 
“  scientific.”  As  to  our  correspondent’s  failure  to  get 
his  money  back,  what  can  he  expect  from  one  who  will 
propose  the  impossible — “  guarantee  to  effect  a  cure  ”  ? 

We  commend  Mr.  Hurt’s  example  to  others.  He  has  a 
charge  to  make,  and  makes  it  boldly,  without  adding, 
“  please  do  not  use  my  name.”  We  can  understand  why, 
in  many  cases,  persons  should  not  wish  to  have  their 
names  appear,  but  in  instances  like  the  above,  where 
there  is  a  direct  failure  to  comply  with  an  agreement, 
and  there  is  nothing  of  a  delicate  nature  involved,  cor¬ 
respondents  should  be  willing  that  their  names  be  given. 
A  warning  substantiated  by  a  name  and  address,  has  far 
more  influence  than  when  initials  only  are  published. 
Still,  where  our  correspondents  indicate  a  desire  to  avoid 
publicity,  their  wishes  are  respected. 


Fvaud  at  tUe  Rreakfast  Table. 

To  the  average  American,  coffee  is  as  essential  to  a 
good  breakfast,  as  is  tea  to  the  Englishman.  The  frauds 
practised  by  the  makers  of  ground  coffee,  are  many  and 
well  known.  These  may  bo  readily  avoided  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  coffee  that  is  not  ground.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  one  who  purchased  the  raw  bean,  and  roasted  and 
ground  it  himself,  would  have  pure  coffee.  While  this 
course  avoids  one  set  of  adulterations,  those  which  arc 
only  possible  with  ground  coffee,  it  may  bo  but  a  change 
of  evils.  While  raw  coffee  is  fi'oe  from  adulteration  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term — the  adding  of  a  cheaper  ar¬ 
ticle  to  reduce  its  cost  to  the  seller,  the  purchaser  may 
fall  upon  what  is  still  worse— poisoned  raw  coffee.  It 
has  recently  been  discovered  by  the  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  New  York  City,  that  Maracaibo,  Rio,  and 
other  cheap  coffees,  are  manipulated  and  colored  in  their 
unroasted  state,  to  make  them  resemble  in  appearance 
and  color,  the  “Old  Government  Java,”  and  that  in  the 
process  there  are  used  various  coloring  materials  which 
are  of  a  poisonous  nature,  and  which  one  would  not,  even 
in  small  quantities,  willingly  take  into  his  system. 
Among  the  coloring  matters  are  some,  which,  like  umber, 
Venetian  red,  lamp-black,  soapstone,  etc.,  are  no  more 
harmful  than  the  same  quantity  of  any  other  kind  of  dirt. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  employed  compounds  of 
arsenic  and  lead,  which  one  would  not  care  to  take  with 
his  coffee  in  even  minute  quantities,  besides  the  prussiate 
of  potash  and  other  chemicals  not  usually  regarded  as 
essential  to  a  good  breakfast.  The  cheap  coffees  are 
green,  and  the  surface  has  a  dull  appearance,  while  Java 
coffee  has  a  yellow  color,  and  the  surface  of  the  bean  is 
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smooth  and  polished.  The  articles  we  have  mentioned 
are  used  to  change  the  green  of  clieap  coffees  to  yellow. 
Sprinkling  the  coffee  with  gnin-water,  adding  powdered 
soapstone,  and  various  coloring  materials,  and  placing 
it  in  hot  revolving  iron  cylinders,  the  beans  rub  against 
one  another,  until  they  acquire  the  desired  color  and 
polish.  The  coffee  brokers  assert  that  more  than  half 
the  retail  grocers  sell  cheap  coffee  that  has  been  col¬ 
ored  to  imitate  Java.  There  are  large  establishments  for 
coloring  coffee  near  New  York,  but  they  claim  that  their 
processes  are  harmless.  They  however  do  admit  that 
that  there  are  some  wicked  men  in  the  same  business  in 
Holland,  and  it  may  have  been  their  coffees  that  were  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

HOW  TO  DETECT  COLOEBD  COPEEE. 

First-class  retail  grocers  can  procure  their  stock  from 
importers,  and  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  served 
with  the  colored  stuff’ ;  but  it  is  different  with  the  aver¬ 
age  dealers  all  over  the  country.  Soaking  the  suspected 
coffee-grains  in  water,  frequently  stirring,  or  shaking 
them  if  in  a  bottle,  then  carefully  drying  them  and  com¬ 
paring  them  with  a  sample  not  so  treated,  will  show  by 
a  difference  in  color  if  they  have  been  tampered  with. 
Nearly  all  the  coloring  materials  are  insoluble  in  water, 
and  if  the  water  in  which  the  sample  of  coffee  has  been 
soaked  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  wine  glass,  the  coloring 
matter  will  settle  as  a  fine  powder  at  the  bottom. 


New  Farm  Implements  and  Appliances. 


Blatter. — There  is  an  end  to  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  this  State,  thanks  to  the  Legislature  and 
the  Governor,  who  have  enacted  a  bill  forbidding  the 
manufacture  of  the  article.  Now  our  advice  to  our 
farmer  friends  is  to  make  the  best  butter,  put  it  up  in 


neat  packages  with  their  own  particular  stamp,  plainly 
impressed  on  each  package  or  lump.  One  has  but  to  go 
about  New  York,  to  see  what  prices  butter  stamped 
“  Houghton  ”  or  “  Echo  ”  Farm  commands.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  nearly  all  butter  manufacturers,  to  have  a 
brand  and  a  reputation  of  their  own.  Perhaps  the  best 
butter  stamp  is  the  one  manufactured  by  A.  H.  Reid, 
of  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

A  Boiler  for  Steep  tirades. — One  of 

the  greatest  objection  to  traction  engines  has  been  the 
danger  of  explosion  while  running  up  or  down  steep 
grades.  The  “Ajax”  Traction  Engine,  manufactured 
by  A.  B.  Farqnhar,  York,  Pa.,  overcomes  this  difficulty 
in  a  manner  shown  in  the  engraving  below.  A  plate  of 
sheet  iron  is  placed  over  the  front  end  of  the  boiler 
tubes,  and  extends  backward  and  upward.  The  position 
of  the  water,  when  the  engine  is  descending  a  grade  is 
seen  in  the  sectional  cut.  This  engine  is  easily  guided 


by  a  patented  arrangement,  in  which  the  steam  does  all 
the  hard  work. 


American  Biil»l»er  l*:tint,  for  several 
years  advertised  in  our  columns,  has  received  general 


commendation  from  onr  readers.  Because  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  only  commendation  and  no  complaints,  we  urge 
our  readers  to  send  to  the  manufacturer,  Edmund  Blunt, 
115  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  for  samples  and  full  de¬ 
scriptions. 

About  Xbresbliig’  Macliines. — There 
are  some  trials  of  agricultural  implements  that  amount  to 
very  little,  as  the  apparent  superiority  of  many  machines 
depends  more  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator,  or  the  use  of 
horses  accustomed  to  the  work,  than  to  any  excellence  of 
the  machine  itself.  With  a  thresher  the  case  is  different ; 
here  it  is  the  structure  of  the  machine  that  allows  more 
or  less  work  to  he  done  with  the  same  power.  On  this 
account,  the  victories  won  at  the  various  trials  by  the 
Fearless  Thresher,  made  by  Minard  Harder,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y.,  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  its  superiority, 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  many  individuals  who 
have  them  in  use. 


Tlie  Carpenter’s  Steel  Squai-e 
and.  its  Uses, — Few  mechanics  who  have  used  the 
square  all  their  lives,  are  aware  of  how  much  may  he 
done  with  it,  or  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  take  the 
place  of  more  expensive  instruments.  The  author, 
Fred.  T.  Hodgson,  has  brought  together  in  the  present 
work,  the  various  rules  and  formulas  for  laying  out,  by 
the  use  of  the  square,  the  various  angles,  bevels,  etc., 
that  builders  often  have  need  to  construct,  and  to  form 
octagons,  polygons,  to  lay  out  stairs,  and  describe  circles 
and  ellipses  by  its  aid.  The  fact  that  the  present  new 
and  enlarged  edition  was  called  for  within  two  years  from 
the  time  of  the  original  publication,  shows  that  the  work 
was  appreciated  by  the  mechanics  of  the  country,  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  intended;  they  will  find  the  present 
edition  greatly  enlarged  and  even  still  more  valuable. 
Price,  .00,  post-paid. 


4|uinby’s  New  Bee-Keepiiis’« — 

Complete  Guide  to  Successful  Bee  Culture,  by  L.  C. 
Boot,  Apiarian,  New  York.  The  Orange  Judd  Company. 

The  late  A.  M.  Quinby  was  long  regarded  as  the  high¬ 
est  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  apiary.  While 
exceedingly  cautious  with  regard  to  new  methods  and 
appliances,  he  was  progressive,  and  ready  to  accept 
whatever  was  found  to  be  a  real  improvement,  hut  a 
sturdy  foe  to  every  form  of  all  pretence,  charlatanism, 
and  useless  patents.  His  advice  was  eagerly  sought  at 
various  Bee-keeper’s  Conventions,  and  his  work  was  for 
many  years  the  standard  authority.  So  averse  was  he  to 
all  secrecy  in  the  methods  of  the  Apiary,  that  he  called 
his  work,  when  first  published :  “  The  Mysteries  of  Bee¬ 
keeping  Explained,”  though  this  title  was  modified  in 
after  editions  to  “  Qulnby’s  New  Bee-keeping.”  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Quinby,  the  work  was  re-written  by 
his  business  associate  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  L.  C.  Root,  who 
embodied  the  later  improvements  of  Mr.  Quinby,  as  well 
as  his  own,  and  in  successive  editions,  including  the 
present,  has  kept  the  work  up  to  the  requirements  of 
progressive  apicnltnre.  While  the  work  as  it  now  stands 
is  essentially  Mr.  Root’s,  he  modestly  appears  as  asso¬ 
ciate  author,  and  gives  prominence  to  the  name  of  one 
who  did  so  much  to  bring  bee-keeping  to  its  present 
prosperous  condition.  The  present  edition,  which  con¬ 
tains  added  matter  and  new  illustrations,  is  now  in 
press.  Price,  post-paid,  81-50. 


Catalogues  Acknowledged, 

The  catalogues  which  did  not  come  to  hand  in  time 
for  last  month,  are  given  below,  and  with  these  we  dis¬ 
continue  the  publication  of  the  lists  until  fall.  We 
suggest  to  our  friends  that  they  send  their  autumn  cata¬ 
logues  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

J.  L.  Dillon,  Bloomsbnrg,  Pa.— A  full  collection  of 
green-house  plants  and  small  fruits,  and  makes  a  special¬ 
ty  of  roses. 

E.  M.  Fuller,  Bismarck,  Dakota.— Green-house  and 
other  plants,  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  etc.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  catalogue  shows  in  a  striking  manner  our  won¬ 
derful  westward  progress. 

T.  8.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— Grapes  and  small 
fruits.  An  instructive  illustrated  catalogue. 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  &  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Baugh  &  Sons,  No.  20  South  Delaware  Ave.,  Phlla., 
Penn.— Phosphates  and  other  fertilizers,  formulas  for 
fertilizers,  and  the  chemicals  used  in  compounding  them. 

Boomer  &  Boschebt,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  illustrate  the 
various  styles  of  their  powerful  press  for  cider,  wine, 
etc.  Also  the  various  accessories  used  with  the  press. 

Brockneb  &  Evans,  No.  422  West  St.,  New  York 
City.  Wire  netting,  and  various  wire  and  other  appli¬ 
ances  for  poultry  houses  and  yards,  dog  kennels,  pigeon 


houses,  etc.  Also  tasteful  garden  fences,  arbors,  and 
other  garden  structures. 

Wm.  L.  Boter  &  Bro.,  Germantown  Ave,  &  Diamond 
St.,  Philadelphia. — Union  Horse-power  Threshers  and 
Cleaners.  Farm  Grist  Mills  and  other  farm  machines. 

A.  B.  CoHU  &  Co.,  No.  Ifff'Water  St.,  New  York 
City.— A  very  large  and  finely  illustrated  catalogue  of 
farm  machinery  and  implements,  including  those  re¬ 
quired  by  planters  in  tropical  countiies.  The  latest  im- 

§  roved  forms  are  distinguished  by  the  trade-mark,  “  A. 

.  C.”  Contains  everything,  from  a  steam-engine  to  a 
garden  trowel,  besides  farm  and  garden  seeds. 

J.  H.  Johnston,  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.— An  illnstrated  list  of  rifles,  shot-guns,  re¬ 
volvers,  and  a  great  variety  of  accessory  im;^ements, 
fishing  tackle,  etc. 

Frank  L.  Moore,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— Illustrates 
and  describes  the  Nectar  Fountain  for  Poultry. 

Geo.  L.  Squier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Describes  mills,  evap¬ 
orators,  and  all  other  machines  for  working  up  sorghum 
in  the  “Northern  Sugar  Cane  Manual.” 

FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

Joseph  Mato,  Drury,  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  A 
descriptive  fruit  list.  A  very  large  share  of  the  apples 
are  of  out  own  varieties,  while  the  pears  are  nearly  all 
of  French  origin. 


1867  1884 

HdtchSsFoote, 

^4^ankers. 

N&v^otk. 

Buy  and  Sell  all  issues  of  U.  S. 
Bonds;  execute  orders  in  Stocks 
and  Bonds  for  Oask,  and  on  a 
Margin;  Interest  allowed  on 
Deposits.  Desirable  Investment 
Securities  on  hand,  a  list  of 
which  we  furnish  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Personal  attention  given 
to  correspondence  which  we  in¬ 
vite. 


SILKS  FOR  CRAZY  PATCHWORK 

in  50c.  or  $1.00  packages.  Ele^nt  varieties.  Our  20  cent 
package  of  best  Embroidery  Silk,  assorted  colors,  free  with 
every  ll.OQ^rder.  TALE  SILK  WORKS,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


BaS: 


8,  New,  Embossed  border  Chromo  Cards,  all  gold, 
ver,  motto  and  hand,  name  on,  10c,,  13  pbs.  $1.  Agts’ 
atest  samples,  10  cts.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y« 


^  New  Style  Chromos,  EVERY  CARD  EMBOSSED. 
•^“•Moss  Rose,  Bird  Mottoes,  Hand  Mottoes,  Golden 
Beauties,  &c.,  name  on,  10c.  -^Etna  Ptg.  Co.,  hJorthford,  Ct. 

pf?l?Cei?e  TYPE,  CHUOMo'cAKDSr Scrap 

A  Pictures,  &c.  Send  for  price  lists. 

E.  C.  DUNN  &  CO.,  2106  Orkney  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“(Ts8^rcimOMo"cAK^rnrraU^r^th 

I  name,  10c»«  13  pks.,  $1. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.Y. 

^^^^====52^  THIS  soup  O0L0  BAHD  BINS, 

ranted  SoUa  Gold  or  money  refunded,  in 
an  elegant  TelTet-lined  C08ket9  acase 
ofsample&ofour  Reautlf^l  Cards,  and 

_  ournewi  llustrated  Premium  Listwilhagfc’a* 

terms,  sent  post-paid  for45c.,3for  $1.25.  Offer  made  to  se¬ 

cure  new  agents  for  1884.  We  wiliprintyournamelnnew  type  on 
50  Beauties,  50  allnew  Chromos,  lOe,  11  packs  for|1.00, 
and  the  above  ring  FREE  to  senderofclub.  NewSampleBook25c. 
post-paid.  CAPXTOD  CABD  CO,*  HABTFORD,  CONN’- 

Embossed  Chromo  Cards^ 
bouquets  of  flowers,  hand  holding 
bouquet,  Ancient  and  Modern  Views,  ^c., 

(every  card  embossed)  something  j«gt  out 
only  lO  cents.  As  an  inducement  for 
you  to  get  up  a  club  we  will  tend  yea  a 
Handsome  Ponr  Bladed  Pearl  Handle  Knife  free 
with  a  $1.00  order.  HITB  CABD  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

Choice  Chromos,  your  name  In 
pretty  type,  post-paid,  10c.  2.-)  fine 
New  style  frnit  ©r  &old  edge  cards,  10c«  Hidden  name 


''  style 
et  knife, 
free  with  ft  50s.  order. 


cards,  12  for  20c.  500  other  styles. 
Big  pay  to  agents.  Send  6c.  for 
terms  and  samples  to  canvass  with. 

HOIiET  CAR0  WORKS 
Merideu,  Conn. 


Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting. 

Hints  for  Skilled  Marksmen  |  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  Young  Sportsmen,  etc.,  etc. 

By  Capt.  A.  H.  BOGABDUS.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Edited  by  Col.  PRENTISS  INGRAHAM. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres. 

751  Broadway,  New  York, 
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iflSome  of  Our  Latest  Books.! 


CarileningforKolPganlOlil. 

The  Oultivation  of  Gardea  Vegetables  in 
the  Farm  and  Kitchen  Garden. 


FARM  DRAINAGE. 

By  HENRY  F.  FRENCH. 

The  Principles,  Processes,  and  Effects  of  Draining  Land 
with  Stones,  Wood,  Plows,  and  Open  Ditches,  and 
especially  with  Tiles  ;  including  Tables  of  Rainfall. 

New  Edition.  Over  100  llliistratlous. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


AMERICAN 

Grape  -  Growing 

and  WINE-MAKING, 

BY  GEORGE  HUSMANN, 

OP  TAICOA  TINKTAEDS,  NAPA,  CALIPORNTA. 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION,  WITH  SEVERAL 
ADDED  CHAPTERS  ON  THE  GRAPE  INDUS¬ 
TRIES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

IliliCSTRATEO. 

CLOTH,  13mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


New  iRierican  Farm  Book. 

Originally  by  E.  L.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  “  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,”  and  formerly 
Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 

Eevised  and  Enlarged  by  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  “American  Cattle,”  Editor  of  “American  Short¬ 
horn  Herd-Book.” 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  training 
at  the  plow  handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and  In¬ 
structor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of  the 
world  Is  to  geography,  It  Is  the  best  manual  In  print.  For. 
the  working  farmer,  who  in  summer  mornings  and  by  the 
winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions,  and  reassure 
his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well  considered  sum¬ 
maries,  It  Is  the  most  convenient  hand-book.— JV.Y.  TiHbune. 
Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 


New,  Eevised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

SWINE  HUSBANDRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL 

rOR  THB 

Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Swine, 

AND  THB 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of  their  Diseases. 

By  F.  D.  COBURN. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

Talks  on  Manures. 

A  Series  of  Familiar  and  Practical  Talks 
Retweeii  the  Author  and  the  Deacou, 
the  Doctor,  and  other  Neig'libors, 
oil  the  Whole  Subject  of  Ma¬ 
nures  and  Fertilizers. 

By  JOSEPH  HA-RRIS,  M.  S. 

Author  of  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm''  "Harris 
on  the  Pig."  etc. 

Including  a  Chapter  Specially  Written 
for  it  by  Sir  John  Beiinet  Dawes, 
of  Rothamsted,  Fngland. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 


By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.S. 

Author  of"  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  "Harris 
on  the  JPig,"  "  Talks  on  Manures,"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


Mrs.  Elliott’s  Housewife, 

CONTAINING 

PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS  IN  COOKERY, 

New  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  the  Author. 

For  intrinsic  worth  in  a  bridal  gift  I  would  present  my 
daughter  with  ‘Mrs.  Elliott’s  Housewife’  in  preference  to  a 
casket  of  valuable  jewels,”  was  the  remark  of  a  gentleman 
pre-eminent  in  the  capital  of  his  State ;  and  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  this  hook  to  all  house-keepers  is  the  same  as 
that  of  multitudes  who  have  known  it  in  former  editions. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


Cottage  Houses 

FOR 

VILLAGE  AND  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

TOGETEIEB  WITH. 

Complete  Plans  and  Specifications, 

By  S.  B.  REED, 

Author  of  “  House  Plans  for  Everybody,”  etc. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


A  Practical  Hand-Book  for  the 
Farm. 

Over  Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Describing;  all  Manner  of  Home-Made 
Aids  to  Farm  Work.  NONE  OF  'THESE 
CONTRIVANCES  ARE  PA'l'ENTED,  and 
all  Farmers  can  Readily  Make  Most  of 
them  for  themselves. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

HOUSEHOLD 

Conveniences. 

Fully  Illustrated  with  over  Two 
Hundred  Engravings. 

A  Most  Complete  Volume,  filled  with 
val  iia  ble  Hints  and  Suggestions,  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  Work  in  the  Household. 
NONE  OF  THESE  CONTRIVANCES  ARE 
FATENTED,  and  all  Housekeepers  can 
readily  make  them  for  themselves. 

Every  House-keeper  can  save  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
work  by  providing  herself  with  a  long  list  of  cheap,  easily 
constructed  labor-saving  devices.  The  secret  of  puccess  in 
house  keeping  is  knowing  how  to  do  things  quickly  and 
well.  “Household  Conveniences  ”  is  a  key  to  this  secret. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


FOR  SPORTSMEN. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SuperiorFishing 

OR, 

The  Striped  Bass,  Trout,  Black  Bass, 
and  Blue  Fish  of  the  Northern  States. 

Embi'acing  full  Directions  for  Dressing 
Artificial  Flies  with  the  Feathers  of 
American  Rirds;  an  Account  of  a 
Sporting  Visit  to  Lake  Superior, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

BY  ROBERT  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT, 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 


THE  GAME  FISH 

OF  THE 

NOETHERN  STATES  AND  BEITISH 
PEOVINCES. 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  Fisheries  of 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  to¬ 
gether  with  Simple  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Tying  Artificial 
Flies,  etc.,  etc. 

BY  ROBERT  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 


FLORIDA, 

AND  THE 

GAME  WATER  BIRDS 

of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Lakes  of 
the  United  States. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

With  a  full  account  of  the  sporting  along  our  seashores  and 
inland  waters,  and  remarks  on  breech-loaders  and  hammer¬ 
less  guns. 

BY  ROBERT  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

Every  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who  wishes 
to  know  about  Florida,  or  contemplates  going  there, 
should  send  for  this  entertaining  volume. 


IN  PRESS. 

OUR  FRIEOT,  THE  DOG. 

A  complete  Guide  to  the  points  and  properties  of  all 
known  Breeds,  and  to  their  successful  management  in 
health  and  sickness. 

By  Gordon  Stables,  C.  M.,  M.  D.,  R.  N.,  author  of 
“The  Practical  Kennel  Guide,”  “Ladies’  Dogs,”  “Dogs 
and  the  Public,”  &c.,  &c. 

Hlustrated,  vpith  portraits  of  Champion  and  other  Dogs. 
Cloth,  crown,  8vo.  PEIGE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES. 
Sportsman’s  Companion.  -Wetp  Edition. 

Over  100  Illustrations.  Sent  on  receipt  of  5  cents,  for 
mailing  and  postage. 

Eural  Catalogue.  New  Edition. 

80  Pages,  describing  over  200  Books  on  Out-door  Life, 
125  Illustrations.  Sent  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  for  postage. 

FREE  TO  ALL. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  82mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  for¬ 
warding  by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and 
asking  for  It. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 

DA. VIE)  W.  JUDD,  Dres’t.  SA.M’D  BUIUSrH;A.M,  Seo. 
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KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

BufTalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter. 

CORN  and  WHEAT 

200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  30,000,000  Wheat. 


ALONG  THE 


Pamphlets  and  Maps  free. 


KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY. 

WOOL  CROWING 

Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water. 

FRUIT 

The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

B.  McALLASTER,  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City. Mo. 


MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crairi)  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1883 

Eeporta  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebi’askn  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  TJ.  P.  Ey.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
In  great  variety,  by  BEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Refer  to  this  advertisement.  _g=ll 


WESTERN 

WESTERN 


LANDS 

LOANS 


Those  wanting  to  BUY  BAND  FOR  SETTBE- 
MENT  in  a  good  locality  West,  or  to  BOAN  MONEY 
there  with  perfect  safety,  at  7  to  10  per  cent, 
interest,  write,  with  letter  stamp  Inclosed,  to 

M.  WARREN  ,  ^^^rbury,^ebr^ka.** 

$500  TO  $2,000. 

*  *  I  I  I  W  ■  Qiernis  Easy,  Profitable  and 

Productive.  Eggs,  Poultry,  Fruit,  Milk,  Best  of  Markets. 
Prosperous  Place.  New  Land,  $20  per  acre. 

C.  K.  BANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Maps  and  Newspaper, 
three  months  for  25 
'  cents.  Address, 

FARREBB’S  BAND  OFFICE.  Waldo,  Florida. 

^  A  I  I  ^  ^  O  hi  I  A  Full  description  by  coun- 
OAL-IrLJKtMlA.  ties :  200-page  pamphlet 
and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BEOTIIEES,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TjOearant  Virginia  Stock  Farm  for  Sale.— 1400  acres. 
Jli  Timber,  water,  fruit,  fenced,  buildings.  Write  for  print¬ 
ed  description.  Price  Sil.SOO.  M  cash,  balance  liberal. 

C.  D.  EPES,  Nottaway  C.  H.,  Va. 

SEND  FOR  REASONS  WHY 

the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  ofiers  more  advantages  than 
BENJ. - -  "  ■  ■ 


FLORIDA. 


elsewhere. 


,  HOUSE,  Greensborough,  Md. 


c 


OME  TO  MARYBAND  !-Improved  Farms,  $10 
to  $25  per  acre.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Eederalsburgh,  Md. 


MARYLAND 

acre.  Catalogues  free. 


FARMS. 


150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms 
cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


A  Profitable  Investment! 

Each  S5  doubled  within  30  days,  and 
loss  rendered  impossible. 

A  NEW  CITY  BOCATED. 

Hlndsdale  City,  adjoining  beautiful  Garden  City  — the 
"  loveliest  village  of  the  plain”— and  Creedmoor  Rifle  Range, 
N.  T.  Several  thousand  building  lots,  surrounding  Hins¬ 
dale  depot,  $175  each,  selling  on  monthly  payments  of  $5  per 
lot ;  four  lots,  $10  per  month.  Prices  advanced  $5  per  lot 
monthly  until  present  prices  are  at  least  doubled.  Cottages 
$10  monthly  for  each  $1,000  of  cost.  Nuisances  and  shanties 
prohibited ;  no  malaria,  chills,  levers  or  mosquitoes ;  cli¬ 
mate,  soil,  drives  and  surroundings  unsurpassed.  Building 
optional  with  purchaser ;  fair  dealing  guaranteed ;  nothing 
over-colored.  Buy  for  investment,  residence  or  Summer 
home.  New  York  will  be 

THE  FUTURE  CITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Property  around  it  is  rapidly  Increasing  In  value,  and  must 
continue  to  do  so.  You  enter  no  uncertain  venture  by  In- 
Testing  in  Hinsdale.  Prices  are  low  compared  with  all 
other  New  York  surroundings;  Increase  certain  j  jprospec- 
tive  value  greater  than  any  property  equi-distant.  Hinsdale 
Is  18  miles  from  New  York— 35  minutes  by  rail,  and  5  minutes 
additional  by  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  Ferry ;  and  the  commuta¬ 
tion  averages  10  cents  per  trip.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  and  is  the  Junction  for  both  Garden 
City  and  Creedmoor  Rifle  Range.  Improvements  proposed, 
etc.,  will  render  Hinsdale  an  attractive  place  of  abode. 
Agents  wanted  of  eitlier  sex.  Circulars,  etc.,  of 

R,  WILSOW,  Attorney,  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


ONE  CENT 


Invested  in  a  postal  card  and  addressed  as  below 


WILL 


give  to  the  writer  full  Information  as  to  the  best  lands 
in  the  United  States  now  for  sale ;  how  he  can 


BUY 


them  on  the  lowest  and  best  terms,  also  the  full  text  of 
the  U.  S.  land  laws  and  how  to  secure 

320  ACRES 

of  Government  Lands  in  Northwestern  Minnesota  and 
Northeastern  Dakota. 

Address  : 

JAME^  B.  POWER, 

Land  and  Emigration  Commissioner, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


A  VIRGINIA  FARM-40*  ACRES-CHEAP. 

In  Carolina  County— Splendid  Houses,  Orchards,  Soil, 
Location,  Society,  Water,  Fencing,  &c.  168  Bank  St.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  L.  B.  ANDERSON,  M.  D. 

IT  nftVO  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam- 

11  rfllo  pies  free.  J.  M.  MITTEN  &  CO., 

hhIkihh  208  Superior  St.,  Cdevelaivd,  Ohio, 

For  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  complete  frnit 

EVAPORATOR, 

Address  LIGONEER  M'F’G.  CO.,  Ligonler,  Ind. 

^RUIT  DRIER. 

PAMPHLET  SENT  FREE. 

Deitz  Automatic  Fruit  Drier. 

DEITZ  MANUF’G  CO., 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


E 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


Frill  treatise  on  improved 
1  methods,  yields,  profits,  prices 
’  and  general  statistics,  FREE. 

AMERICAN  MAN’PG  CO. 

BoxO,  WAYNESBORO.  PA. 


Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  Sociology, 
Government  of  Children,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  peryear. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF 
NERVOUSNESS.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1.50. 
EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1.  Be  sure  and  get  our  Catalogue. 
Sample  of  Herald  of  Health  free.  „ 

M,  B.  Holbrook,  Nos.  18  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  NEWS 

IHLADIES! 

Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  Orders  lor  our  CELEBRA¬ 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 

_ _  secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 

KOSEorGOBD-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  awayto  the  party  sending  an  order 
for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
30c.,  35.,  and  40c.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  COc., 
and  very  best  from  65c.  to  90ci  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  iust  im¬ 
ported  some  very  fine  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  I'or  full  particulars, 

Address  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO. 

f .  O.  Box  289.  81  and  33  Vesey  St„  New  York. 


‘‘DriuK  lair.  lieisey .wotever  you  do.”— Onuzzlcwit. 

TEA  CLUB  ORDERS. 

We  have  made  a  specialty  for  six  years  of  giving 
airay  as  Premiums,  to  those  who  get  up  clubs  for  our 
goods,  Dinner  ana  Tea  Sets,  Gold  Band  Sets,  Silver^ 
ware,  etc.  Teas  of  all  kinds,  from  30  to  75  cents  per 
pound.  We  do  a  very  large  Tea  and  Coffee  business, 
besides  sending  out  from  60  to  W  CbUB  ORDERS 
each  day.  SIBVER  -  PBATED  CASTERS  as 
Premiums  with  S5,  $7  and  SIO  orders.  WHITE 
TEA  SETS  with  *10  orders.  DECORATED  TEA 
SETS  with  *16.  GOBD  BAND  or  MOSS  ROSE 
SETS  of  44  pieces,  or  DINNER  SETS  of  106 
pieces  with  *30  orders,  and  a  Host  of  other  Prem¬ 
iums.  Send  us  postal  and  mention  this  paper,  and  we 
will  send  you  full  Price  and  Premium  Bist.  Freight 
Charges  average  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  points  West. 
GREAT  BONDON  TEA  CO., 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

GIVEN  AWAY 

Ladies  canvassing  for  Tea  will 
do  well  to  send  for  our  Premium 
List.  We  have  premiums  for  or¬ 
ders  from  $5  to  $60  including  Gold 
Band  Tea  Sets,  Waltham  Watches, 
i  etc.  We  send  thousands  of  these 
'  orders  every  year,  and  have  yet 
f  to  hear  of  any  dissatisfaction  from 
.  those  receiving  them.  If  any  lady 
reader  of  this  paper  wishes  for  a 
beautifui  Gold  Band  Tea  Set,  they 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
send  us  a  postal  for  further  iufor- 
—  mation. 

ATLANTIC  TEA  COMPANY, 

FX'jrOIlBUltCi,  JHAMS.  ^ 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Tivo  Subscriptions,  Om  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  he  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  puee.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each 

Four  Subsciibers  one  year . . $5,  or  $1,*5  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . . $6,  or  $1 .20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $  7 ,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $I  each.] 

OKANGE  3TJDD  00.,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  President. 

ADVEBTISIUG  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

F.niTioiv. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI .(«»  per  line  (  agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  S1.33  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Puqe— $1..6(>  per  line. 

I'ageriext  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Urge- SS.OOperline, 
No' advertisement  taken  for  less  tlian  $3.00  eacli  Insertion. 
Fourteeri  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  ots.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion, 
|)^“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  oniers  to 

AMERICAN  AG-RICULTURIST, 

761  B:  oiKlivay,  New  York. 
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DAIRY  GOODS. 

We  make,  from  the  best  mate¬ 
rial,  superior  articles  of  Dairy 
Gt  ods  that  are  models  of  strength 
and  simplicity.  Rectangular 
(  hums.  Lever  Butter  Workers, 
I'actory  Churns  and  Power 
Workers.  2  gold  and  14  silver 
medals  awarded  for  superiority. 
One  Churn  at  wholesale  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Write  for 
prices.  All  goods  warranted. 

CORNISH, CURTIS &GREENE, 
Fort  Atldnfion,  Wle« 


Pat.  Channel  Can  Creamery. 

Used  in  Dairies  now  all  over  tlie  U.  S. 
Makes  more  Butter  than  any  other  process. 
Our  Testimonials  in  circulars  are  vouchers. 
■We  furnish  Churns,  Butter  'Workers,  etc. 
First  order  at  wholesale  where  we  have  no 
agents— Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 
"WM.  E.  LINCOLN  CO.,  'Warren,  Mass. 


THE 


0.K.CHURN 

Has  Improvements  over 

THE  BEST! 

Easy  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 
■Will  not  wear  out;  cover  castings 
will  not  break.  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

Sole  manufacturer, 

SYKACUSE,  N.Y. 


Oct  a  Trade  for  your 
Butter  and  keep  it. 

I  Your 
I  Priot 

rSIonogmin  on 
ch  Pound  i  t  a  iiuaron- 
^  of  CSenuincnoss,  and 
11  sftctiro  GILT 

ige  prick 
GILT 
1£DQ£ 

JiJUTTER 
Farmers 
and 

J  Dnlry- 
^  naen 

will  find  our  pian  of  Print¬ 
ing  and  Shipping  tfao  only 
way  to  get  ahead  of  all 
Bogus  Butter,  whleh  Is 
the  Dalrrman’s  Corse,  for  Catalognc, 


BCTTEU  SniPPIKG 


SHIPPERS  OF  MIEK.,  ATTENTION  ! 

mmm  milk  bottles. 

PATENTED  MABCH  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  Eons:  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 

DESCRIPTItTE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Go. 

A.  A. 

73  Murray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


CLKHART  CARRIAGE  MO  HARNESS  M  F  G  CO 

t  Makeraof  all  Btyles  of  CABEIAOES,B0GGIES,SPRING  WAGONS.BINGLE  &  DOUBLE  HABNEBS  &  S^DU 
..  m IV Ti7r\  Awxwi/vvr  vtrt  atronl-a  QTi/l  if  p*  No.  42*  Two-Rcated  Bugg7.^BHB 


.  Team  Harneu 


We  Retail  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


■We  employ  no  agents,  and  if  <&QR 
.what  you  order  is  not  satis-  aPOm/ 
Ifactory,  v>e  pay  all  expenses. 

No.  42  Buggy  (see  cut)  is  just 
the  same  as  others  sell  at  $130. 

Top  Buggies  at  SBO,  fine  as 
nsuaUy  sold  for  $125  to  $140. 

Our  Harness  are  all  No.  1  Oak 
Feather.  Single,  S 8. 50  to  820. 
Everything  fully  warranted.  Be¬ 
fore  buying,  send  for  our  Illustrated  , 
80-page  Catalogue  free.  Address W.B. 
PRATT,  Sec’y,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

(trSHIP  ANYWHERE 
WITH  PRIVILEGE  OP 


Examining  Before 


///IS  BEEN  CLEARED  BY 

ONE AGENT 

IN  THIRTEEN  DAYS 

SeUin^Tur  Household  Articles,  the  fast-  _  - — 

est  selling  and  most  satisfactory  goods  ever  offered, viz. ;  Unaiupion  Boso  m 
StretcUer,  K.  Ac  W.  Clothes  Horse,  Eureka  Carpet  Stretcher 
and 'Ward’s  Folding’ Ironing- Tahle.  CIRCULARS  FREE. 

•  Address  THE  K.  &  W.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Chilllcothe.  Ohio. 


This  cut  represents  laying  over  rough  boards  our 

Rubber  Roofing 

Costs  only  $3.25  per  square.  10x10  feet,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  Book  Circular,  with 
references  and  samples,  free.  „„ 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  155  Duane  St.,  New  x  org. 


THE 


Requires  no  lilting  or 
handling  to  skim  or  clean 
it.  It  is  the  prince  of  LA¬ 
BOR-SAVING  Cream¬ 
ers.  It  will  last  for  20 
years.  It  is  warranted  to 
do  all  we  claim.  To  one 
man  in  every  town  where 
not  already  introduced  we 
will  make  a  special  private 
offer.  Address, 

DELAWATtE  CO.  CREAMER  CO., 
Mention  Am.  Agriculturist.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMEMTS ! 

Improved  Steam  Engines,  Best  Bailway  and  Lev^er  Horse- 
Powers.  Threshing  Machines.  StrawTreser  ving  Thre^ers, 
La  Dow’s  Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Harrows.  Eagle 

'  Sulky  Horse  Rakes.  Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Feed  Steamers, 
etc.  etc.  Wheeler  (fe  Melick  Co.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

I  Established  1830.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

i  POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25peryear.  Also  the  Amm’ctm 
I  Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  samp) ’.copy 
of  Doth  mailed  on  receipt  v/f  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  stoddard,  Haetfobd,  Ct. 


“  IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

The  Chickerings  have  always  led  in  the  march 
of  improvement  in  Piano  making.  Hence  their 
various  styles  of 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

Pianos  have  rapidly  grown  in  public  estima¬ 
tion,  as  is  evinced  by  the  number  of  Chickering 
Pianos  sold  since  the  foundation  of  the  house, 
which  already  exceeds 

SIXTY-EIGHT  THOUSAND. 

The  highest  musical  authorities  in  all  lands 
indorse  the  Chickering  Plano. 

■Write  for  their  new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

■WABEEOOMS 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  I  152  Tremont  St., 
NE'W  YORK.  1  BOSTON. 


EVERT  ONE  who  OWNS  a ’WAGON  WANTS  a 

EUREKA  FOLDING 

.  CANOPY  TOP! 

iFoldg  up  like  an  Urabrella* 

I  Weighs  less  than  ISJ  lbs.  Can 
be  taken  off  or  put  on  in  8  min- 
ute.s.  Made  in  sizes  to  fit  busi-  • 
Yness  wagons,  pleasure  wagons, 

/.and  buggies.  Send  for  illus- 
*  trated  circular  and  price  list. 
"Agents  wanted  everywhere 
^  -•--««  u  ^ 'State  where  you  saw  this. 

Dt  6*  BEERS  &  CO«Patentees  &  Mfs., Sandy  Hook, Conn 

Hunting,  Fishing  S  Pleasure  Boats. 


A  good  hunting  boat,  13  feet  long,  36-inch  beam,  clinker 
built  open  boat,  oak  or  elm  ribs,  with  oars,  only  $20.  Sena 
stamp  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Powell  &  Bouglast 
Manufacturers  of  Pumps,  Windmills,  etc.,  VAaukegan,  111. 


STANDARD 

SILK 


_  WORLD  1 

Full  assortment  of  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated 
RUHFKA  KWITTING  SIFK,  EMBROIDER- 
IKSF  LOSSES, &c.,for  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  Sixty 
page  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  with  rules  for  KN IT- 
TING,  EMBROIDERY.  CROCHET,  &c.,  Bent  for  6  cents 
kistamps,  Sl’CRUKA  SULK  CO.,  Boston,  Mass 


HPID 


Ice  cream  Freezers. 

(See  Cut). 

ALSO, 

SPAIN’S  CHURNS, 
STAR  CHURNS, 
Improved  Tree-Tubs, 

Send  for  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
culars  and  Prices. 
CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 


Thermome- 
for  Ama¬ 
teurs,  upera  yxmsses,  jrrwrusouvee.  t/AIjMS- 

FEY  &CO.,.  successors  to  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Philadelphia. 
Illustrated  Price  List  free  to  any  address, 


Model  Sewing 
^pT  dinger  filauUnes  onlyi 
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Including  an  $8>00set 
extra  attachments  of  , 
pieces  and  needles,  oil  and 
usual  outfit  of  12  pieces  with  each* 
1  Guaranteed  perfect.  War¬ 
ranted  5  years..  Handsome, 
durable,  quiet  and  light  running. 
1  Don’t  pay  $30  to  $50  for  machines  no 
\better.  We  wll  Isend  oorg  anvwhereoa 
trial  before  paying.  Circulars  '/ree. 

_ _ _ Save$l5toS35  bv addressing 

CEO.  PAYNE  &  CO..  47  Third  Ave. . Chicairo. lUs. 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Benringa,  Braes  TARE  BEAM. 
JONES.  HE  PAVS  XHE  EukloH’k. 

Bold  on  trial.  -Warrants  B  years.  All  sizes  as  low. 
For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGIUHTON,  N.  Y 


E 


XCELSIOR  CARPET  STRETCHER 

Sells  rapidly.  Pays  big.  350,000  sold.  A- 
geuts  Wanted.  Local  or  traveling.  Sample  free. 
R.  W.  MONTROSS,  Galien,  Mich.,  Sole  Mauuf’r. 


TT  PATS 

-fl-  J-  JL.  JL  K-7  TAMTIK  &  CC 


AGENTS  to  sell  our 
■RUJRBER  Stamps.  Fol- 
jAMBK  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


ESTABLISHED  1864.  NO  PATENT!  NO  PAY! 

obtained  for  Mechanical  Devlcea,  Com¬ 
pounds,  Designs  and  Labels.  All  preli¬ 
minary  examinationa  as  to  patentability 
ol  inventlonsfi-ee.  Our<‘  Guido  lorObtain- 
■saa  waa  a  w  In  g  Patou  ts  ”  13  Boiit  froo  cvcry  whore. 
Address  LOUIS  BAGGER  &  CO.,  Solicitors  of  Patentg, 

W-VSHI.NGTO.N,  D.  C. 


ESTAHLISIIKJU  1! 

PmNTS 


PATCHWORK 


sleces  best 
lereut,  each 
quarter  of  a  yard  wide, 
and  two  designs  for  quilts,for60ct8.  25  pieces  and  one  de¬ 
sign,  45  cts.  15  smaller  pieces,  10  cts.  Designs  10  cts.  each. 
Firty  large  pieces  choice  silk,  fof  Jl-Oft 

25  pieces,  50  cts.:  10  pieces,  25  cts.  A  PRIZE  of  $5.w 
given  for  mo-t  Ho-^L  DESIGN  OF  BATCH  WORK  sent 
before  September  1st. 

E.  M.  RICHARDSON.  ^  .  „ 

819  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


[June, 
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ATTENTION 


’’Wliy  stand  ye  idle  Six  Months  "in  the 
year,  eating  up  in  winter  all  you  make  in 
summer,  and  saving  nothing  for  old  age,  or 
yortr  children? 

STOP!  CONSIDER! 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

Have  you  heard  of  DISSTOIM’S  Purchase 
of  4,000,000  Acres  of  iipiaiid,  in 

FLOEIDA, 

the  country  in  which  you  can  raise  crops 

ALL  THE  YEAR? 

ITS  OEANGE  6E0VES,  FISH  AND  GAME. 
EEADY  MARKETS  FOE  PEODUOE  AT  HIGH 
PEIOES,  GENIAL  and  HEALTHY  CLIMATE, 
NO  FEOST  IN  WINTEE. 

NO  EXOESsm;  heat  in  summer, 

NO  BLINDING  SNOW  STOEMS, 

NO  WESTERN  BLIZZAEDS, 

NO  GEASSHOPPEES. 

The  Kissimmee  Land  Co., 

Offers  200,000  Acres  of  tlie  Clioiecst  of 
tlie  above  4,000,000  Acres  of  17p-l.and 
at  tbe  low  price  of  $2.50  to  $10.00  per 
Acre.  Also  5-Acre  bots  in  Kissimmee  City 
at  $500  eacb. 

For  full  information,  Address 
W.  T.  FORBES,  Manager. 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Toi6|Toacti|f  orlonaisliip  ai  j  DaraMIt  j. 

W1I.1.1AIW  KNABE  &  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


iHis  mi  um  Yotm  good  wipe  happy 


With  it  Bho  can  extract  the  juice  from 
Strawberries,  Kaspberries,  Cranberries 
Huckleberries,  Gooseberries,  Elderber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Cherries,  Currants, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Tomatoes,  Pineapples, 
Pears,  Quinces,  Gra 
pes,  Appies,  &c, 

It  discharges 
perfectly  J>MY  _ 

j^Seeds 

It  wastes  notMng.  J  and 

_ ®Skins 

A 

valuable 

RECIPE 
BOOK 

is  given 

FREE 


to  every  customer 

a  JLard  press  it 


Most  Hardware  Merchants  keep  them, 
and  wo  prefer  your  purchasing  of 
them,  but  ifyou  can’t  find  one,  send 
your  money  to  ns,  and  we’ll  send  it 
to  you  by  the  next  PAST  TEAIN. 
And  then  your  GOOD  IVIPEcan  make 
you  happy  with  WINES,  JELLIES, 
FRUIT  BUTTERS,  &  SYRUPS, 

““  from  :*nything 

WITH  JUICE  IN  IT. 


THE 
PRICE 

IS  ONLY 

^3.00 

can’t  afford  to  dojtfithout  it. 

has  no  equals 


ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO.'  of  PA 

Third  and  Dauphin  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


Mkntion  this  PAPEB.I 


MARVIN’S 

SAFES 

HAVE  MANY  PATENTED 
IMPROVEMENTS 

NOT  FOUND  IN  OTHER  MAKES  THAT 
WILL  WELL  REPAY  AN 

INVESTIGATION 

BY  THOSE  WHO  DESIRE  TO  SECURE 

THE  BEST  SAFE. 

265  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

623  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA. 


For  EACH  CROP,  containing  in  a  concentrated 
form  the  necessary  PLANT  FOOD  it  reqnires. 

CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

PRODUCES  WONDERFUL  CROPS. 
‘  AA”  Ammoniated  Superphosphate. 
“Pelican”  Bone  Fertilizer. 

We  manufacture  the  above  from  Pure  Bone. 

Agricultural  Chemicals. 

Ground  Bone. 

STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED. 

Our  pamphlet,  containing  facts  interesting  to  farmers, 
mailed  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  k  BEO., 

(Established  1850.)  ‘  215  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 


The  “NECTAR”  Fountain  secures  it  from  waste, 
dust,  filth,  frost  and  heat.  It  eaves  room,  trouble  and 
patience.  Send  postal  for  illustrated  circular. 

FRANK  L.  MOORE,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR 


HEADQUARTERS  _ 

The  standard”  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings.. 

Garden 
Fencing, 
Vine 
Training. 
Lawn  I 


FOR 

Poultry 

Enns. 

Fish 

Ponds. 

Aviaries.  Fencing. 

lUt^trated  Catalogue  containing  Plans  of  Poultry  Houses,, 
and  Runs,  Pigeon  Houses^Aviaries,  Dog  Kennels,  Garden 
Seats,  Summer  Houses,  &c.,  together  with  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  keeping  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Birds  and  Dogs,  and 
how  to  make  it  profitable,  sent  on  receipt  of  10c.  to  cover 
postage. 

All  correspondence  will  receive  prompt  attention  Address. 
BROCItNER  &  EVANS.  Manufacturers  &  Importers,. 

Mention  paper. _  422  West  St.,  N.  V.  City. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

100  Beekman  Street, 
New  York,  Manuf'r  of  the 

“Universal,”  “Lotus,” 

and  “NOISELESS” 

Force  Pumps. 

mushroom  Strainers. 

Sand  Chambers,.. 
Deep  Well  Pumps, 

Garden  Engines. 
Orders  received,  and  Pumps  fit¬ 
ted  complete  and  ready  to  be.- 
put  into  the  deepest  wells. 

Full  supply  of  Hose,  Iron. 
Pipe,  and  Brass  Goods. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

The  National  Iron  Fence  Company 

is  fencing  farms,  ranches  and  railroads  with  the  latest,  best, 
and  cheapest  fence  now  In  use.  All  iron.  Any  kind  of  wire  ■ 
can  be  used.  This  fence  received  the  highest  certificate  of ' 
merit  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1883.  Live  and  responsible 
agents  wanted  in  every  countv  in  the  United  States.  For- 
circulars  send  to  oflfice  of  NATIONAL  IRON  FENCE  COM¬ 
PANY,  22  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


Easiest  riding 
Rides  as  easy 
sonaswith  two 
lengthen  and  shorten  nccordin, 
carry.  Equally  well  adapted 
roads  and  fine  drives  of  cities. 


Vehicle  made. 
1  with  one  per- 
'Tlie  Springs 
to  the  weight  they 
to  rough  country 
ves  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 


sold  byall  theleadingCarriageBuildersand  Dealers 

Henry  Timken.  Patentee.  St.  Loni.s.  Mo. 

ABBOTT  BUGGY  GO. 
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THE  MAPES  MANURES. 


Especially  Adapted  for  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Permanent  Grass. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  price  list. 

Address  THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


Music  Books  fortk  Sea-Side. 


Do  not  forget  to  take  with  you  to  the  Sea  side.  Moun¬ 
tain,  or  other  Summer  Resort,  a  few 
CHOICE  3IUSIC  BOOKS. 


TO  SING. 

Gems  of  'Kna'lisli  Son"',  or  minstrel 
Song's,  Old  an  I  Nbw,  ($-2);  or  American  Col¬ 
lege  Song  Book,  ($2):  or  WAR  SONGS, 
(50  cts.);  or  Rhymes  and  Tunes,  ($1.25).  Tliis 
last  is  a  choice  collection  of  Home  songs. 


FOR  SUNDAY. 

Song- Worship,  (.35  cts.);  the  New  Sunday-School 
Song  Book;  or  male  Voice  Choir,  (50  cts.),  a 
collection  of  Sacred  Songs;  or  Beauties  of  Sa¬ 
cred  Song,  ($2). 

TO  PLAY-FOR  PIANO. 

Gems  of  the  Dance,  ($2);  or  Gems  of 
Straus^  (82);  or  A  Cluster  of  Gems,  ($2);  or 
the  easy  Fairy  Fingers,  ($1.25);  or  that  good  col¬ 
lection  of  Piano  Duets,  the  Fiano  at  Home,  ($2); 
or  the  classical  Schumann’s  Album,  ($2). 

TO  READ. 

The  musical  novel.  The  Soprano,  ($1);  or  Stu¬ 
dent’s  History  of  music,  (.$2.50);  or  mendels- 
sohn’s  Letters,  (2  vols.,  each  $1.50);  or  mo- 
zart’s  liCtters,  (2  vols.,  each  $1.25). 

Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSOIV  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

867  Broadway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

PAYNE’S  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 
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Keliable.  durable,  and  economical,  will  furnish  a 
■horsepower  with  one  third  less  fuel  and  loater  than  any  other 
engine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “S”  for  information  and  prices. 

JB.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843. _ Elmira,  N.  Y. 

FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  Interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
SEMI-MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CUL¬ 
TURE,  with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial 
Comb.  Section  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patent¬ 
ed,  Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  u'ritten 
plainli,,  10  A,  I.  R<)OT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Trin  TV  A  TT-C  agents  to  sen  our 
11  |-^  A  Y  ^  RUBBER  Stamps.  Fol- 

jAMBE  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


We  continue  to 
act  as  solicitors  fcr 
patents,  caveats, 
trade-marlvs,  copjTights,  etc.,  for 
the  United  States,  and  to  obtain  pat¬ 
ents  in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries. 
Thirty-six  years’  practice.  No 
charge  for  examination  of  moclels  or  draw¬ 
ings.  Advice  by  mail  fre 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in 
the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  ■^vhich  has 
the  largest  circulation,  and  is  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
world.  The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every 
patentee  understands. 

This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated  news¬ 
paper  is  published  WEEKLY  at  $3.20  a  year, 
and  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  paper  devoted 
to  science,  mechanics,  inventions,  engineering 
works,  and  other  departments  of  industrial 
progress,  published  in  any  country.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  10  cents.  Sold  by  all  news¬ 
dealers. 

Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

Handbook  about  patents  mailed  free. 


FIGURED  INDIA  SILKS,  Choice  Designs,  75c. ; 
worth  $1.25. 

COLORED  GROS-GRAIN  SILKS,  49c.,  85c., 
$1.  $1.15,  $1.25,  $1.50  and  $2. 

BLACK  GKOS-GRAIN  SILKS,  59c.,  75c.,  87c.,  $1. 
BLACK  VELVET-FINISH  SILKS,  $1.25,  $1.39, 
$1.50,  $1.75,  $2,  $2.50  and  $3. 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  SURAH  SILKS, 

special  sale,  89c.;  never  before  sold  less  than  $1. 

FRENCH  DRESS  GOODS,  double  width,  at  49c., 
eOc.,  75c.,  87c.,  $1,  $1.35. 

LADIES’  CLOTHS,  54  Inches  wide,  69c.,  87c.,  $1 
to  $3 

Inclose  2-ct.  stamp  for  samples. 

LE  BOUTILLIeR  BROS., 

Broaif  ay  aad  14tli  St.,  N,  I 


JOSEPH  GILLOTiS 

STEEL  PEN#! 

SoLoByALL  DEALERS  THRouOHOurTHEWORLDi 
G  OL'D  MEDAL  PARI  S  EXPO  S  ITION-l878| 


Cushing’s  Corrugated 

Beversible  Chopping  Knife. 


K othing  ever  before  made  so  effective.  Material  the  very 
best.  Construction  and  Workmanship  perfect.  Leading 
House  Furnishing  Stores  everywhere,  should  keep  them. 

Samples  by  mail,  Postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  Fifty  Cents  Address, 

CHARLES  MILLAR  SON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


We  will  send  you  a  watch  orachaln 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS,  C.O.D.,  to  be 

examined  beforepaying  any  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Watob  Warranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  GO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


ESTABLISHED  1864.  NO  PATENT  !  NO  PAY  S 

obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices,  Com¬ 
pounds,  Designs  and  Labels,  All  prell- 
niinary  CEamlnations  as  to  patentability 
of  inventions  free.  Our“  Guide  forObtaiu- 
luE  Patents  ”  is  Bent  free  everywhere. 
Address  LOUIS  BAGGER  k  CO.,  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

IMPROVED  ROOT  BEER.  Package, 
35  cts.  Makes  5  gallons  of  a  delicious  sparkling 
and  wholesome  beverage.  Sold  by  all  drug- 

gists,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  3.5  cents, 
.  E.  HIKES,  48  N.  Del.  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ESTAULISHKU  II 

PmNTS 


Ml  Ml 


Who  wish  to  become  Tele- 

Sraph  Operators  and 
’ailroad  Agents,  write 
for  our  circulars.  Largest 
and  Best  School  in  existence. 
Most  thorough  teaching.  Furnishes  operators  for 
the  leading  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Companies.  Board 


only  i 


!.50  per  week.  Address 

VALENTINE  BROS.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


CCiHA'AI’U’Ib^el  Sewing 
wlll^Cr  Uackines  onlyi 
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Including  an  $8.00 setc 
extra  attachments  of  u  , 
pieces  and  needles,  oil  and 
usual  outfit  of  12  pieces -with  each. 

Guaranteed  perfect.  War¬ 
ranted  5.  years.  Handsome, 
durable,  quiet  and  light  running, 
I  Don’t  pay  $30  to  $50  for  machines  no 
\better.  Wewll  Isend  oars  anTwhereon 
trial  before  pajin?.  Circulars  Tree. 

-  — ^  $15  to  $35  by  addressing 

-  EO.  PAYNE  Sc  CO.  •  47  Third  Ave. ,  Chicago.  Ills. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  CCANO. 


YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

We  again  ofller  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  has  fully  sustained  its 
nigh  reputation.  For  Farm 
Crops  of  all  kinds,  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens.  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  has  no  superior. 

For  sale  by  our  agents 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain¬ 
ing  testimonials  and  direc¬ 
tions  forwarded  free. 

Glidden  &  Curtis, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Boston,  Mass. 


BOWKER’S 

Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate  with  Potash. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and  low  in 
price.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

M  EIN  IT  AI>  ElV 

FERTILIZERS. 


Manufactured  by 
Send  for  Circular. 


CHURCH  BROTHERS, 

Tiverton,  R.  I, 


CHEAP  GUNS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 
.JGHEAT  WESTERM  GUN  WORKS, ^,5 

Pa-  05  iz; 

t-  t— I 

_  _ 

_  Write  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  2  H 

fil0es,Sbot  Guns.  Revolvers, sent  c.o.  d.  for  examinatoon. 
Address  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


The  World’s  Recognition  of  Merit. 

I.ondoii—x88x— Announcement. 

At  the  late  International  Medical  and  Sanitary  Ex¬ 
hibition,  the  World’s  most  competent  Judges  recognized 
their  uTuqualled  excellence  by  granting  the 

ONLY  “AWARD  OF  MERIT”  FOR  TRUSSES 

“TO  I.  B.  SEELEY,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A." 
(Over  Sixty-Eight  Competitors, )—confirming  their  high 
favor  with  America's  most  distinguished  Surgeons. 

Exhtbttion  Judoss  vbou  the  Royal  College  op  Subobons 
Thomas  Bryant,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Christopher  Heath,  F.  R.  C.  3., 
Thomas  Smith,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  John  Wood,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  3. 


SEELEY’S  HAED-RUBBEE  'TRUSSES. 


■  t. 


Fine  Steel  Springs, neatly  covered  with  highly-polished  Hard 
Rubber.  Made  in  every  desirable  pattern,  with  Pads 
anatomically  constructed.  Light,  cool,  cleanly,  durablS*; 
unequalled  in  quality,  finish,  and  practical  construction. 
Unaffected  by  time,  use  or  climate;  used  in  bathing, 
Always  Reliable.  Prices  reduced  to  meet 
the  popular  demands.  Sold  by  all  leading  Druggists  and 
Dealers  at  the  usual  price  of  common  Trusses. 

IN  DIFFICULT  or  COMPLICATED  CASES 

write  for  information,  inclosing  25c.  for  78-page  catalogue, 
descriptive  of  Tru-se.s.  Rupture,  and  its  Treatment  as  en¬ 
dorsed,  adopted  and  illu.strated  in  the  late  works  on  Sur¬ 
gery,  by  America’ .s  most  distinguished  writers. 

I.  B. SEELEY  &  CO.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 
1347  Chestnnt  St.  IrPTiin  icUHrillTC J 74  Heet  Street 
F!iilede.,U.  S.  A. }  tu  IHuLliinlllltil  I J  (  London,  Eng. 

Under  Patronage  of  the  "World’s  most  Eminent  Surgeons. 
The  Correct  and  Skillful  Mechanical  Treatment  of 

HERNIA  OR  RUPTURE  A  SPECIALTY 

See  GROSS’S  Revised  Edition  and  AGNEM’S  Late  Surgery, 
Reference : —Pro/s.  3.  D.  Gross,  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  Willard 
Parker,  W.H.  Pancoast,  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Morton,  and  others. 
CAUTION  . — Avoid  the  various  imitations  made  to  look 
like ‘‘SEELEY’S,’*  and  to  sell  on  the  enviable  reputation 
acquired  by  our  goods  during  the  past  25  years,  by  purchas¬ 
ing  only  Hard  Rubber  Trusses  stamped,  spring  and  strap, 
“X.  B.  SEELEY,  WAKK ANTED.” 


Send  9c.  in  F*.  O.  Stamps  to  I 

E/?r  n  WA'DTl  produce  COMMIS- 

,  V36  Ui  VV  iilhjjj  SION  MERCHAIVTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  379  Washington  St.,  N.Y’.  City. 
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For  Humbug  exposures,  book  reviews, 
business  annouiicemeiits,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  special  Interest,  see  the  last  pages 
of  this  number  of  tlie  Am.  Agriculturist. 


J  U  L  Y  p  K  Y  S. 

The  full  ripe  grain  is  bending 
In  waves  of  golden  light ; 

The  new-mown  nay  is  sending 
Its  sweets  upon  the  night; 

The  breeze  is  softly  sighing. 

To  cool  the  parched  flowers  ; 

The  rain,  to  see  them  dying, 

AA’eeps  forth  its  gentle  showers. 

TH03IAS  J.  OUSELBT. 


After  having  made  a  world-wide  reputation  as  the 
editor  of  “The  Genesee  Farmer,”  .Air.  Joseph  Harris, 
for  twelve  years,  without  intermission,  “  AA’alked 
and  Talked  ”  with  the  siihseribers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Afp’iculticrist,  thereby  instructing  and  entertain¬ 
ing  a  vast  army  of  readers.  After  an  interval  of  eight 
years,  Mr.  Harris  again  resumes  editorial  relations 
with  this  journal.  Many  of  liis  old  readers  have 
passed  away ;  but  probably  there  are  fully  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  to  warmly  greet  him  on  his  return. 
A  life-long  student  of  agriculture,  educated  at 
Rothamsted,  with  Lawes  &  Gilbert,  he  resumes  his 
labors  here,  with  the  additional  rich  experience  and 
study  of  these  eight  years.  Dr.  George  Thurber,who 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  stood  at  the 
head  of  our  editorial  force,  Dr.  Byron  D.  Halsted, 
who  for  six  years  has  ably  seconded  Dr.  Thurber, 
Andrew  S.  Fuller,  and  all  the  other  able  associate 
writers,  who  liave  carried  the  American  Ag^'iculturist 
to  its  present  success,  welcome  Mr.  Harris  back 
to  his  former  field  of  labor. 

AVriters  for  tlie  July  American  Agriculturist. 


R.  G.  Newton,  Dak. 

Rev.  AVilliam  Clift,  Conn. 
M.  J.  G.  Hammack,  Ill. 

J  M.  Stahl,  Mo. 

Alfred  Trumble,  N.  Y. 

B.  W.  Jones,  Ga. 

AV.  D.  Boynton,  Wis. 

I.  E.  Charles,  Ind. 

E.  E.  Rexford,  AAis. 

James  Richardson,  N.  T. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Welsh, N.  A'. 
Ethel  Stone,  N.  J. 

Nellie  Bums,  N.  H. 
Amelia  H.  Botsford.N.  T. 
Agnes  (Carr)  Sage,  N.  T. 
David  W.  Judd,  N.  Y. 


As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  we  shall  make  the 
illustrations  a  great  feature  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  thereby,  as  for  twenty  years,  aim  to 
both  instruct  and  please  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homes.  AA’'ill  all  contributors,  as  far  as  may  be,  ac¬ 
company  their  articles  with  plain  sketches  and  de¬ 
signs,  which  so  mucli  aid  the  reader  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  subjects  treated. 


The  American  Agriculturist's  Microscopes,  manu¬ 
factured  exclusively  for  us,  and  obtained  through 
no  other  source,  are  proving  a  grand  success  (see 
another  page).  At  this  period  of  the  year  they  are 
valuable  for  the  examination  of  flowers  and  plants, 
and  the  various  injurious  insects  that  prey  upon 
the  grains,  fruits,  and  flowers.  Every  farmer, 
every'  gardener,  everybody  should  have  one  of 
these  beautiful  new  microscopes.  Elsewhere  read 
the  “free  terms”  on  which  it  can  be  procured. 


All  subscribers  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  us, 
by  immediately  forwarding  any  Autograph  letters, 
any  documents  with  the  ear-marks,  or  any  Appeals 
to  them  to  subscribe  to  any  other  journal — so 
worded  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  their  names  may 
have  been  dishonorably  or  dishonestly  secured  from 
the  American  Agriculturist  office. 


See  page  312  for  matters  of  importance 
to  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Dr.  George  Thurber,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Harris,  N.  A'. 
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Dr.  D.  D.  Slade,  Mass. 

Henry  A.  Haigh,  Mich. 

Dr.  Charles  AA'.  Dabney, N.C. 
R.  L.  Harrison,  R.  I. 

L.  D.  Snook,  Fla. 

AV.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Mich. 
Theodore  Goodrich,  Ill. 

M.  E.  Bainford,  Cal. 

L.  C.  Root.  N.  Y. 

John  Bartlett,  Ont. 


Advance. 

Keep  a  record. 

Tar  sheep’s  noses. 

Take  your  holiday. 

AA^ork  for  success. 

AVeed  out  poor  heus.  . 

Drink  little  ice-water. 

Observe  rigid  cleanliness. 

Insure  the  farm  buildings. 

Hot  weather  favors  vermin. 

A  pig  loves  a  run  in  the  clover. 

Late  cabbages  require  rich  soil. 

Buckwheat  mellows  cloddy  lands. 

Give  a  frequent  change  of  pasture. 

Unclean  stables  breed  bad  disorders. 

A  hundred-day  pig  may  be  very  profitable. 

Pure  drinking  water  is  of  the  first  value. 

Muzzle  the  horse  when  the  corn  gets  large. 

Harvest  the  wheat  in  the  “doughy”  state. 

Young  stock  need  a  separate  feeding-place. 

Timber  cut  in  mid-summer  is  most  durable. 

Improve  the  live  stock  through  better  males. 

Protect  the  work  horses  from  flies  with  sheets. 

Ripe,  woody,  late  cut  grass  does  not  make  good 
hay. 

Sheep  need  shade  and  shelter,  as  well  as  food  and 
water. 

Top-dress  newly  mown  meadows  with  flue  ma¬ 
nure. 

Cultivating  the  corn  prepares  the  soil  for  future 
crops. 

A  clover  sod  turned  under  is  a  heavy  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure. 

Poor  layers  and  bad  mothers  should  go  to  the 
block. 

Salt  the  stock  once  a  week;  not  necessarily  on 
Sunday. 

Dry  earth  makes  good,  bedding  for  cattle  in  mid¬ 
summer. 

Cut  millet  or  Hungarian  grass  before  the  seed 
gets  ripe. 

Give  work  horses  frequent  and  small  drinks  of 
cool,  pure  water. 

Flat  turnips  sown  now,  will  yield  excellent  food 
for  sheep  in  late  autumn. 

Sow  buckwheat  for  second  crop,  or  to  till  out 
where  another  has  failed. 

Place  a  wet  cloth  in  the  crown  of  the  straw' hat ; 
it  may  prevent  sun-stroke. 

Superphosphate  is  a  most  acceptable  fertilizer  for 
rnta  bagas  sown  this  month. 

Manure  begins  to  draw  interest  as  soon  as  spread, 
payable  at  the  next  harvest. 

Select  a  portion  of  the  corn-field  for  seed,  and 
give  it  extra  attention.  Breed  up  the  corn. 

Repeated  sowings  of  fodder-corn  make  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  green  feed  at  the  close  of  the 
growing  season. 

The  root  crop  has  supersededTKe  summer  fallow 
in  the  rotation,  and  the  use  of  the  land  is  no  longer 
lost  for  a  whole  year. 

Horses  as  w’eU  as,  boys  enjoy  an  evening  bath. 
They  are  profited  by  it  if  lasting  only  a  few 
minutes,  aud  they  are  subsequently  rubbed  dry. 
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Orclmr*!  a.Mcl  Fruit  tiiarilvii. 

During  the  present  month  and  the  next,  the  or- 
chardist  and  gardener  finds  work  less  pressing  than 
at  any  other  time,  and  he  is  wise  if  he  takes  a  va¬ 
cation.  A  week  at  the  sea  side,  or  on  the  sliore 
of  an  inland  lake  or  river,  will  do  wonders  for  re¬ 
cruiting  one  for  the  work  of  the  autumn  months. 
Go  among  the  fruit  growers  and  gardeners,  see 
what  others  are  doing,  and  how  they  do  it.  Such 
visits  are  useful  to  both  giver  and  receiver . In¬ 

sects  demand  attention  every  month.  The  Apple- 
worm  is  noted  elsewhere.  The  Apple-borer  and 
the  Peach-borer  must  be  looked  for ;  if  their  saw¬ 
dust  is  found,  or  there  is  a  depression  in  the  bark 
of  young  trees,  cut  for  and  probe  out  the  worm. 

. . .  .The  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes,  if  attacked 
by  the  worm,  must  have  powdered  White  Helle¬ 
bore,  a  tablespoonful  thoroughly  stirred  in  a  pailful 

of  water,  and  freely  showered  to  wet  the  leaves . 

The  beetles  and  large  caterpillars  upon  the  grape¬ 
vines  may  be  picked  oft  by  hand . If  a  Straw¬ 

berry  plant  is  seen  to  wilt,  search  at  its  root  for  the 
White  Grub,  and  kill  it  before  it  can  go  to  another 

plant . The  shiny,  green  Slug  upon  the  leaves  of 

pear  and  cherry  trees,  may  be  destroyed  by  dusting 

them  with  air-slaked  lime,  or  wood  ashes . 

Blight  is  often  destructive  to  the  pear.  All  that 
can  be  done  ^s  to  remove  the  blighted  portion, 
whether  a  small  branch  or  the  whole  tree,  and  burn 

it . Budding  maybe  done  as  soon  as  buds  are 

mature,  and  the  stocks  are  ready.  The  cherry  is 
usually  the  first,  followed  by  the  plum  and  pear. 
- Summer  Layer  the  Grape.— Shoots  of  this  sea¬ 
son  that  are  sufficiently  hardened,  may  be  bent 
down  and  have  a  portion  buried  in  the  soil;  I'oots 

will  soon  form  upon  it . Wind  Falls. — If  pigs  are 

not  pastured  in  the  orchard,  the  fallen  fruit  should 
be  picked  up  and  fed  to  them. 

Kitclicu  and.  IVIai-lcct 

Success  in  keeping  down  weeds,  depends  upon 
attacking  them  while  they  are  small.  A  sharp  rake 
is  most  effective  if  applied  early.  The  use  of  the 
cultivator  must  be  supplemented  by  hand  weeding 

in  the  rows . Asparagus  tops  make  a  dense 

shade,  and  keep  down  small  weeds;  if  any  large 
ones  appear,  pull  them . Sowing  seeds  for  Suc¬ 

cession  Crops,  and  setting  out  plants  for  late  ones, 
will  be  the  chief  work  this  month.  Sow  Early  Beets 
(see  p.  234).  Of  Bush  Beans,  the  Refugee  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  late  planting.  Sweet  Corn,  of  early  quick 
growing  varieties,  may  be  planted  for  table  and  for 

drying . Sage,  Thyme  and  other  sweet  herbs, 

may  be  set  out,  also  late  Cabbages,  Cauliflower, 

etc . Celery  is  to  be  set  out  from  the  seed  bed. 

If  ground  can  be  used  from  which  a  heavily  ma¬ 
nured  early  crop  has  been  removed,  all  the  better ; 
otherwise  the  soil  must  be  well  manured.  Mark 
out  the  rows,  three,  or  better,  four  feet  apart,  set¬ 
ting  the  plants  six  Inches  apart  in  the  rows,  taking 
care  to  set  them  no  deeper  than  they  stood  before. 
Press  the  soil  gently  and  firmly  to  the  roots  with 
the  feet,  and  if  it  be  dry,  give  an  abundant  water¬ 
ing.  Afterwards  keep  the  celery  clear  of  weeds . 

Ruta  Bagas  and  other  turnips,  may  be  sown  as  indi¬ 
cated  elsewhere . When  vines  of  Lima  Beans  ex- 

tendbeyond  the  tops  of  the  pioles,  nip  off  their  ends. 

. . .  .Tomato  vines  must  be  kept  tied  up  to  the  trellis; 
remove  ail  badly  shaped  fruit  ;  hand-pick  and  kill 

the  great  green  worm . Egg-plants.— Keep  the 

potato  bug  from  them,  and  place  straw  under  the 
fruit  to  keep  it  from  the  ground.  . .  .Sweet  Potato 
vines  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  root  at  the 
joints  ;  move  them  at  each  hoeing. 

Flower  Oarcleii  and.  Fawn. 

When  the  grass  is  growing  rapidly,  it  may  be 
mown  frequently  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  drouth 
checks  the  growth,  the  grass  may  be  injured  by  us¬ 
ing  the  mower  too  often.  Large  weeds  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  established  ;  take  up  docks, 
plantains,  etc.,  as  soon  as  discovered.  An  old  thin 
chisel  fixed  to  a  handle,  makes  an  excellent 
“spud”  to  aid  in  uprooting  large  weeds.  Beds 
planted  in  Ribbon  Style,  need  care,  and  if  plants  in 
the  different  lines  run  into  one  another,  they  must 


be  cut  away  to  keep  the  outline  distinct . Per¬ 

ennial  Plants,  except  in  rare  cases  where  seeds  are 
wanted,  should  have  the  flower  clusters  cut  away 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  fade . Dahlias,  Gladio¬ 

luses,  Tuberoses,  etc.,  will  need  stakes ;  let  them 
be  inconspicuous,  and  placed  out  of  sight . An¬ 

nuals  of  all  kinds  will  keep  in  bloom  much  longer 
if  not  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds. 


Award  of  Prizes. 

The  following  persons  were  the  successful  com¬ 
petitors  Jor  the  prizes  offered  in  February  for  essays 
upon  Feeding  and  Care  of  Farm  Animals  :  First 
prize  (S50),  to  “A  Western  Farmer” — Mr.  Fred. 
Grundy,  Morrisonville,  III.  Second  prize  (S40),  to 
“  Stock-breeder  ” — George  Ashbridge,  West  White- 
land,  Pa.  Third  prize  ($30),  to  “  Zero  F.  A. 
Deekens,  Federalsburg,  Md.  We  will  favor  our 
readers  with  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  first  prize 
essay  in  the  next  issue  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  We  remind  all  writers  that  they  have  until 
September  1st  to  compete  for  the  prizes  for  short 
juvenile  stories,  offered  in  June  last. 


Cabbages  as  a  Farm  Crop. 

JOSEPH  HAIilUS. 

Last  year  millions  of  cabbages  were  imported 
into  this  country  from  Europe ;  and  such  was  the 
ease  in  1882.  They  are  used  largely  for  Saurkraut. 
In  foggy  weather  cabbages  are  liable  to  heat  or 
mould  on  the  steamers,  and  the  expense  of  getting 
them  here  is  very  great.  The  price  in  the  New 
York  Market  ranged  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per 
head.  Prices  in  the  inland  cities  and  villages  were 
still  higher.  A  farmer  can  well  afford  to  raise  cab¬ 
bages  for  three  cents  a  head.  And  the  crop  has 
this  great  advantage — if  it  cannot  be  sold  it  may  be 
fed  out  on  the  farm  to  cows,  sheep,  or  pigs. 

For  late  autumn  or  winter  use,  cabbages  can  be 
planted  from  the  last  of  June,  until  the  middle  of 
August.  The  large  varieties,  such  as  the  Large 
Late  Dnimhead,  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  and  Short- 
stem  Drumhead,  should  be  planted  as  early  as  con¬ 
venient  in  July.  If  it  is  necessary  to  plant  late  in 
the  season,  select  the  earlier  varieties.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  Early 
Winningstadt. 

As  a  farm  crop,  cabbages  should  be  planted  in 
rows,  three  feet  apart,  or  sufficiently  wide  apart  to 
admit  the  use  of  a  horse-hoe,  or  cultivator.  Low 
swampy  land  that  is  too  wet  for  corn,  can  often  be 
planted  to  cabbages  with  great  advantage  in  July. 
If  the  land  is  smooth  and  clean,  the  plants  may  be 
set  in  rows  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  but  if  rough, 
and  not  in  fine  condition,  make  the  spaces  wider. 

It  is  very  little  work  to  set  out  an  acre  of  cabbages. 
Mark  out  the  land  as  you  would  for  planting 
corn,  and  instead  of  dropping  corn,  set  out  a  cab¬ 
bage  plant.  The  better  way  is  to  mark  the  land 
both  ways,  and  let  a  boy  drop  the  plants  where  the 
rows  cross.  If  the  land  is  in  good  order,  a  man 
and  boy  should  set  out  at  least  an  acre  a  day.  If 
you  have  not  cabbage  plants  of  your  own,  they  can 
be  purchased  at  very  low  prices — say  from  one  dol¬ 
lar  to  two  dollars  xier  thousand,  according  to  the 
quantity  ordered.  You  should  get  more  plants 
than  you  need,  in  order  to  have  enough  to  reijlace 
any  that  may  fail  to  grow.  If  you  plant  three  feet 
apart  each  way,  there  should  be  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  plants  on  an  acre.  If 
three  feet  by  two  and  a  half  feet,  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nine  per  acre;  if  three  feet  by 
two  feet,  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
plants  per  acre  ;  if  two  and  a  half  feet  by  two  and 
a  half  feet,  which  will  answer  for  Winningstadt 
cabbages,  there  will  be  six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  plants  per  acre.  When  the  plants  get 
fairly  started,  nothing  more  is  required,  except  to 
use  the  cultivator  freely  between  the  rows,  and  to 
dress  out  the  weeds  around  the  plants  with  a  hoe. 
Thorough  cultivation  is  the  essential  point. 

It  you  are  afraid  of  the  green  worm,  set  out  five 
acres  instead  of  one  acre.  There  will  be  about  as 
many  worms  on  the  small  patch  as  on  the  large  one. 


The  Apple-Worm— The  Codling-Moth. 

From  their  letters  of  inquir3%  it  is  evident  that 
some  of  our  correspondents  think  that  the  Apple- 
worm  and  the  Codling-moth  are  different  insects. 
It  will  simplify  matters  if  they  understand  that  the 
“worm”  is  the  grub  or  larval  state  of  the  moth. 
This  pest  has  been  so  general,  and  has  so  rap¬ 
idly  increased,  that  a  few  years  ago  it  seemed  to 
threaten  to  make  orchard  culture  unprofitable  in 
many  localities.  Recently,  however,  remedies  have 
been  devised  which  should  encourage  the  fruit¬ 
grower  to  hope  that  he  may  successfully  com¬ 
bat  this,  his  most  destructive  enemy,  and  if  their 
application  can  be  made  general,  promise  a  better 
future  for  the  orchardist.  The  life  history  of  the  in¬ 
sect  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  :  In  spring,  about  the 
time  the  fruit  has  “  set,”  a  little  gray  moth  leaves 
the  chrysalis  in  which  it  has  been  dormant  all  winter. 
As  this  moth  flies  only  at  night,  it  is  rarely  noticed, 
making  its  way  to  the  young  fruit,  where  it  deposits 
a  single  egg  in  the  caly.x  or  blossom  end  of  each. 

The  egg  hatches  in  a  few  days,  and  the  little 
worm  eats  its  way  into  the  young  apple,  and 
attains  its  full  growth  in  about  two  weeks.  It 
then  leaves  the  apple  by  a  hole  it  makes  in  the  side 
and  descends  the  tree.  Finding  a  crevice,  or  a 
'  sheltering  scale  of  bark,  the  worm  conceals  itself 
there,  and  spins  a  cocoon.  In  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  moths  emerge  from  these  cocoons,  and  are 
ready  to  go  through  the  same  performance  again, 
laying  their  eggs  and  stocking  the  apples  with  a 
second  supply  of  worms,  which  complete  their 
growth,  descend  the  tree,  find  a  hiding  place  as 
before,  and  make  their  cocoons.  Instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  their  cocoons  in  two  or  three  weeks,  as  did  the 
first  brood,  the  moths  do  not  issue  from  them  until 
the  following  spring,  in  proper  time  to  lay  their 
eggs  upon  the  recently  set  fruit.  Of  the  fruit  con¬ 
taining  this  second  brood,  a  large  share  of  it  falls 
to  the  ground ;  the  worms,  when  full  grown,  leave 
the  fallen  fruit,  and  if  they  find  no  shelter  at  hand, 
affording  a  hiding  place,  crawl  back  to  the  tree, 
ascend  its  trunk,  and  finding  a  secure  place,  make 
their  cocoons.  The  methods  of  destroying  the 
insect  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  here 
briefly  stated.  A  mo.st  important  addition  recently 
made  to  the  other  modes  of  warfare,  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  apple,  when  young,  is  erect,  with 
its  calyx  or  blossom  end  upward.  As  the  fruit 
grows  and  becomes  heavy,  it  turns  downward. 
Acting  upon  this  fact,  and  the  other,  that  the 
young  worms  enter  the  apple  from  the  blossom- 
end,  some  Western  orchardists  have  applied 
Paris  Green,  which  poisons  the  worm,  as  it  at- 
temps  to  eat  its  way  to  the  interior  of  the  fruit. 
The  tree  is  so  abundantly  showered  with  water  in 
which  the  poison  has  been  stirred,  that  a  little  will 
fall  into  each  upturned  blossom-end  of  the  young 
apples.  Very  little  Paris  Green  is  required,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  thoroughly  distributed  through  (for  it 
does  not  dissolve),  a  barrel  of  water  is  sufficient. 
The  barrel  i§  placed  upon  a  wagon  of  some  kind, 
and  its  contents  showered  into  the  trees  by  means  of 
a  force  pump.  The  least  particle  of  the  poison  kills 
the  worm.  So  little  is  appliecl  that  no  harm  could 
result  from  the  use  of  the  poison,  did  not  the  rains 
completely  remove  all  traces  of  it.  The  season  for 
poisoning  is  past,  but  there  are  other  measures  that 
may  yet  be  taken.  If  the  trunks  of  the  trees  were 
not  scraped  in  early  spring,  let  it  be  done  at  once  ; 
then  apply  a  bandage  of  some  kind  around  the 
trunk  of  each  tree.  Woollen  fabric  is  best,  old 
carpet  answers  well,  but  any  rags  will  answer.  The 
bands  may  be  about  six  inches  wide,  long  enough  to 
go  around  the  tree  and  lap  slightly  and  be  fastened 
by  a  single  tack  at  the  lapped  portion,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  not  drive  it  in  so  far  that  it  cannot  be  readily 
removed.  The  worms  will  seek  the  shelter  of  these 
bands,  and  spin  their  cocoons.  The  bands  .are 
removed  every  ten  days,  and  the  worms  or  their 
cocoons  crushed.  They  may  be  killed  by  hand  or  by 
passing  the  cloth  through  a  clothes-wringer.  The 
branches  should  be  shaken,  to  cause  wormy  apples 
to  fall,  and  these,  and  all  those  which  drop  spon¬ 
taneously,  should  be  picked  up  and  fed  to  pigs, 
or  the  worms  they  contain  otherwdse  destroyed. 
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A  Southern  Well-House  and  Bath-Room. 

Few  southern  people  in  moderate  circumstances 
would  dispense  with  their  bath-room.  Instead  of 
adjoining  the  sleeping  room,  as  at  the  North,  the 
bath-room  is  usually  in  a  separate  building,  located 
near  a  spring  or  well.  A  very  desirable  bath-house 
and  well-room  combined,  is  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  apartment  containing  the  pump  may  be 
completely  surrounded  with  lattice  work,  and 
when  practicable,  quick-growing  vines  should  be 
trained  over  the  lattice,  giving  the  whole  a  cool, 
refreshing  appearance.  Instead  of  windows  to 


light  the  bath-room,  there  may  be  lattice-work  from 
beneath  the  eaves,  dowm  to  five  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  ground.  At  the  South  the  water  is  seldom 
warmed,  and  is  usually  pumped  directly  into  the 
bath  tub.  The  outlet  pipe  should  discharge  the 
waste  water  several  rods  from  the  well.  The  build¬ 
ing  shown  in  the  engraving  is  ten  by  fifteen  feet, 
a  little  more  than  half  being  used  for  the  bath-room. 


The  Grapevine  in  Summer. 

There  is  no  time,  from  the  first  pushing  of  the 
shoots,  until  the  leaves  are  ready  to  fall,  but  de¬ 
structive  insects  of  some  kind  attack  the  grapevine. 
Fortunately,  the  later  insects  are  mainly  large  cater¬ 
pillars  or  beetles,  and  one  who  is  frequently  among 
his  vines,  can  destroy  them  before  they  can  do 
much  injury.  The  great  pest  in  the  hot  months  of 
July  and  August  is  mildew,  and  the  vine  grower 
should  be  constantly  on  the  look  out  for  it.  Some 
varieties  of  the  grape  are  much  more  subject  to  its 
attacks  than  others,  and  these  vines  should  be 
watched  lor  the  first  appearance  of  the  scourge. 
Whitish  or  grayish  spots  or  blotches  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  are  mildew,  and  the  remedy, 
a  thorough  dusting  with  sulphur,  should  be  applied 
at  once.  Sulphur  beliows  are  now  kept  in  the  seed 
and  implement  stores.  Before  using,  the  sulphur 
should  be  run  through  a  sieve,  in  order  to  remove 
all  lumps.  Too  large  a  quantity  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  bellows  at  one  time,  and  in  using  it, 
the  bellows  should  be  so  worked  as  to  deliver  a 
cloud  of  fine  dust.  Choose  a  still,  hot  day,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  have  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  as 
thoroughly  dusted  as  the  upper.  A  second  dusting 
of  sulphur  may  be  made  in  about  a  week  after  the 
first,  and  it  should  be  applied  all  through  the  sea¬ 
son  if  mildew  appears.  Not  only  in  early  spring, 
but  later  in  the  season,  strong,  vigorous  shoots  will 
appear  upon  the  main  stem  of  the  vine.  These 
start  at  no  particular  place,  and  grow  with  great 
rapidity.  Novices  in  grape  culture  are  puzzled  as 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  these  shoots.  A  shoot 
from  a  regular  bud,  if  not  needed,  is  broken  away, 
and  the  same  should  be  done  with  these  chance 
shoots.  Unless  a  cane  is  needed  just  where  such  a 
shoot  appears,  break  it  off.  The  laterals  puzzle 
many,  but  their  treatment  is  very  simple.  As  a 
shoot  grows,  there  will  be  found  two  buds  at  the 
axil  of  each  leaf — the  part  where  the  leaf  joins 
the  stem.  Later,  one  of  these  buds  will  start  into 


growth — this  shoot  is  called  a  lateral.  We  wish  to 
keep  one  bud  perfectly  dormant,  for  next  year’s 
fruiting.  If  the  shoot  from  the  bud  that  has  start¬ 
ed  were  pulled  out,  the  other  one  would  start  into 
growth,  and  there  would  be  no  fruit  from  it  next 
year.  The  proper  treatment  of  the  laterals  is,  to 
pinch  them  back  to  one  leaf,  as  often  as  they  push. 


Cuttings  of  Unripe  Wood. 

The  experience  of  amateur  gardeners  in  raising 
plants  from  cuttings,  is,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  the 
currant  and  the  grape.  Cut¬ 
tings  from  the  ripened  wood 
of  currants  of  all  kinds,  take 
root  very  readily.  The  cut¬ 
tings  made  from  the  prun- 
ings  of  most,  but  not  all, 
varieties  of  the  grape,  will 
take  root  and  form  new 
plants.  Amateurgardeners 
who  would  like  to  propagate 
their  ornamental  shrubs, 
find  if  they  take  cuttings,  as 
they  would  of  the  currant 
and  grape,  from  the  ripe 
wood,  they  rarely  succeed. 
Shrubs  that  refuse  to  be 
propagated  from  pieces  of 
the  mature  stems,  will  usu¬ 
ally  succeed  if  cuttings  are 
made  of  green,  or  just 
hardening  stems.  Cuttings 
of  this  kind  have  leaves, 
from  which  evaporation 
goes  on  rapidly  ;  if  planted  in  the  open  air,  they 
will  be  very  apt  to  fail.  To  succeed,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  a  moist  atmosphere,  or  as  the 
old  gardeners  would  say,  “keep  them  close.”  A 
hand-light  or  bell-glass,  placed  over  such  cuttings, 
will  provide  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  insure  suc¬ 
cess.  But  we  write  for  those  who  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  all  garden  conveniences  at  hand,  and 
such,  in  theabsence  of  hand-lights  and  bell-glasses, 
can  provide  a  useful  substitute  from  an  ordinary 
box.  Knock  off  both  top  and  bottom,  leaving  a 
mere  frame,  and  tack  over  it,  in  place  of  the  top,  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth,  If  the  cuttings  are  planted 
in  sandy  soil,  and  covered  with  a  frame  of  this 
kind,  undue  evaporation  will  be  prevented,  and  a 
large  share  will  take  root.  The  amateur  may  try 
for  his  shrubs  what  we  have  frequently  described  for 
soft-wooded  plants,  as  the  “saucer  method.”  A 
deep  plate  or  saucer  is  filled  with  clean,  sharp 
sand,  the  cuttings,  an  inch  or  two  long,  are  set 
close  together  in  this,  and  the  sand  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  wet,  as  wet  as  mud.  Here  the  abundant 
water  supplies  the  loss  by  evaporation  from  the 
leaves,  and  the  dish  and  its  contents  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  full  sunlight.  Cuttings  lor  this  method 
should  be  very  young  and  tender.  If  the  sand  is 
kept  constantly  wet,  a  surprising  number  of  cut¬ 
tings  will  take  root.  As  soon  as  roots  appear,  the 
young  plants  should  be  potted  in  good  soil.  This 
method  of  striking  cuttings  affords  to  amateurs 
an  interesting  field  for  experiment.  Some  shrubs 
may  be  propagated  by  placing  the  lower  portions 
of  cuttings  of  their  stems  in  a  bottle  of  water  and 
exposing  them  to  the  light.  This  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  method  with  the  Oleander,  but  cuttings  of 
other  shrubs  may  be  tried  in  the  same  way.  As 
soon  as  roots  are  formed  on  the  cuttings,  they 
should  be  potted  in  somewhat  sandy  soil. 


When  and  How  to  Harvest  Wheat. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Burtis,  The  Glades,  Ga.,  and  others, 
ask  us  for  information  on  the  proper  time  to  cut 
wheat.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  best  wheat 
growers  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  that  a 
superior  quality  of  grain  is  obtained  by  harvesting 
the  crop  when  the  berry  is  in  the  soft  or  “  doughy  ” 
state;  that  is,  when  thegrain  maybe  readily  crushed 
between  the  thumb  and  finger.  It  is  claimed  that 
more  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  greater  amount  of 
flour  of  a*  better  quality  per  bushel  is  thus  obtained. 


St«,rch  and  gluten  are  the  most  valuable  con¬ 
stituents  of  wheat,  and  the  quantity  of  these  is 
diminished  by  over  ripening,  while  the  per  cent  of 
woody  fibre  is  increased.  Every  farmer  can  readily 
make  a  practical  test  of  this  question,  by  cutting  a 
part  of  his  wheat  earlier  than  the  rest,  threshing, 
weighing,  and  grinding  the  grain  separately.  The 
method  of  harvesting  the  grain  has  much  to  do 
with  its  quality.  One  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
loss  arises  from  the  careless  and  hurried  manner  of 
shocking  the  bundles.  If  the  shock  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  wet,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  in  “catching”  weather, 
if  not  properly  made  and  protected,  the  grain  be¬ 
gins  to  grow,  and  only  an  inferior  bread  can  bo 
made  from  it.  There  are  several  methods  of  ar¬ 
ranging  bundles  in  the  shock;  they  may  be  set  in 
pairs,  forming  a  row  of  ten  or  twenty,  or  in  round 
shocks.  The  long  stooks  expose  a  broad  surface  to 
the  winds,  and  may  be  blown  down,  when  the  well- 
set  round  shock  would  stand  the  storm.  The  latter 
form  also  more  readily  admits  of  “capping.”  A 
secure  small  shock  may  be  made  of  three  pairs  of 
bundles  set  closely  and  firmly,  with  two  more  bun¬ 
dles  upon  each  side  of  the  double  row.  The  heads 
of  the  bundles  are  brought  up  together,  and  a  cap- 
sheaf  placed  over  all.  This  cap  is  an  ordinary  bun¬ 
dle,  with  the  band  placed  six  or  eight  inches  from 
the  butt,  and  the  top  bent  out  into  the  shape  of  a 
funnel.  A  larger  round  stook  consists  of  four 
pairs  of  bundles,  with  three  sheaves  on  each  side, 
making  fourteen,  upon  which  two  cap-sheaves  are 
placed,  eiich  made  as  above  described,  with  one 
side  of  the  funnel  left  open"  where  the  two  sheaves 
join  on  the  shocks.  A  boy  may  aid  in  bringing  the 
sheaves  into  piles,  but  it  is  no  economy  to  employ 
him  to  shock  them.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
cut  and  bind  until  night-fall,  and  afterwards  set  up 
the  sheaves  in  the  quickest  way  possible.  Of  all 
harvest  work,  the  shocking  of  grain  should  be  done 
with  the  greatest  care ;  otherwise  a  hard  storm 
may  convert  the  poorly  made  shocks  into  piles  of  de¬ 
caying  straw  and  growing  and  nearly  useless  grain. 


Burning  Down  Trees. 

In  the  Southern  States,  especialiy  Florida,  the 
pine  trees  are  usually  burned  down  when  clearing 
the  land.  This  practice  could  often  be  advan¬ 
tageously  followed  at  the  North.  Figure  1 
shows  the  common  plan.  A  hole  about  twenty 
inches  deep  and  two  and  a  half  feet  square  is  dug 
on  the  leaning  side  of  the  tree,  so  that  when  it 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

falls  the  opposite  roots  if  any  remain  unburned 
will  be  pulled  out.  The  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
thus  exposed  is  struck  a  few  times  with  the  axe, 
and  left  a  short  time  for  the  pitch  to  exude.  A 
fire  is  kindled  in  the  hole  as  shown  in  figure  1. 
Trees  ten  inches  in  diameter  are  burned  off  and 
the  roots  burned  out  below,  the  plow  line  in 
twenty  to  thirty  hours.  A  more  expeditious  way  is 
given  in  figure  2.  A  hole  is  dug  as  before  de¬ 
scribed,  also  removing  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the 
earth  from  the  opposite  side.  AVith  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two  inch  auger,  a  hole  is  bored  through  the 
tree  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  as  shown 
above.  For  this  purpose  a  ship  auger  is  used,  or  a 
long  shank  may  be  welded  to  a  common  one.  The 
hole  thus  bored  acts  as  a  chimney,  and  soon  not 
only  the  side  of  tree  is  on  fire,  but  the  chimney  part 
as  well.  The  tree  is  burned  down  in  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  time  required  by  the  old  method.  A 
strong  man  can  bore  nearly  fifty  of  these  holes  in  a 
day.  Stumps  are  removed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
if  dry,  iu  a  considerably  shorter  time  than  trees. 
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Bee  Notes  for  July. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

Making  Honey  Vinegar.  —  The  “cappings” 
shaved  off  in  the  preparation  of  honey  for  extract¬ 
ing,  are  always  allowed  to  drain.  But  even  when 
thoroughly  drained,  considerable  honey  still  ad¬ 
heres  to  them,  and  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  a 
keg  or  a  barrel  of  water  in  which  to  wash  them, 
and  to  allow  the  water  to  ferment  and  become  vine¬ 
gar.  Water  which  has  been  used  to  rinse  out  any 
utensil  that  has  contained  honey,  can  be  thrown 
into  the  barrel.  The  scum  that  arises  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sweetened  water  should  be  skimmed  off. 

Making  Beeswax. — The  “  cappings  ”  which  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  extraction  of  honey,  and  all  odds 
and  ends  of  comb,  sliould  be  carefully  saved,  but, 
in  warm  weather  it  is  well  to  render  them  into  wax 
as  soon  as  possible ;  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  be¬ 
come  infested  with  the  bee  moth’s  larvae.  What  is 
called  a  Swiss  wax  extractor,  is  a  convenient  utensil 
for  rendering  wax.  It  is  simply  a  “basket”  of 
perforated  zinc.  Inside  a  “steamer”  which  is  set 
over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  The  refuse  comb  is 
placed  in  the  basket,  and  the  steam  rises  and 
melts  the  wax,  which  is  caught  by  a  false  bottom 
in  the  steamer,  and  runs  out  through  a  spout  in  the 
side.  When  tbere  is  not  much  wax  to  render,  the 
cappings  of  combs  can  be  put  into  a  tin  sieve,  the 
sieve  covered,  and  then  set  over  a  pan  of  boiling 
water.  The  steam  will  melt  the  wax,  which  will 
run  down  and  rest  upon  the  water  in  the  pan.  The 
pan  and  its  contents  can  be  set  aside  until  cold, 
when  the  wax  will  be  found  formed  into  a  cake. 
Another  method  is  to  put  the  combs  into  a  cloth 
sack,  and  the  latter  into  a  wash-boiler — the  sack 
being  held  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  by  means  of 
a  stick,  the  upper  end  of  which  presses  against  an¬ 
other  stick,  lying  across  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and 
tied  to  its  handles,  When  the  wax  is  melted,  the 
boiler  is  set  aside  until  the  wax  is  cool  enough  to 
be  removed.  Wax  can  bo  cleaned  from  utensils, 
by  using  a  cloth  saturated  with  kerosene  oil. 

Fuel  for  Smokers. — Many  substances  have  been 
recommended  as  fuel  for  smokers,  but  nothing  has 
given  the  writer  more  satisfaction,  than  what  is 
sometimes  called  “  punk,”  a  peculiar  kind  of  dry 
rot.  That  from  the  maple  tree  is  best. 

Ants. — To  circumvent  the  little  ants,  that  some¬ 
times  prove  themselves  such  nuisances  by  getting 
into  honey,  place  it  upon  a  table  or  platform,  the 
supports  of  which  rest  in  dishes  partly  filled  with 
kerosene  oil.  A  muslin  cover  with  a  rubber  cord 
in  a  hem  around  its  edge,  will  exclude  dust  and  in¬ 
sects  from  a  vessel  holding  honey. 

A  Bee  Sting  Remedy. — Veteran  bee-keepers 
rarely  trouble  themselves  with  bee  sting  remedies, 
but  amateurs,  and  those  in  whom  the  flesh  swells 
when  stung  near  the  eyes,  often  wish  for  something 
that  will  reduce  the  swelling  and  .pain.  The  best 
remedy  known  to  the  writer  is  a  tincture  of  Plan¬ 
tain,  made  by  pouring  alcohol  over  the  freshly 
gathered  leaves,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  it 
turns  black,  when  it  is  poured  off  and  bottled.  If 
this  remedy  is  applied  immediately  after  the  wound 
is  given,  the  swelling  and  pain  will  be  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible.  If  the  person  is  severely  stung,  a  few 
drops  of  the  tincture  can  be  taken  internally. 

Ripening  Honey. — When  first  gathered,  honey 
is  generally  quite  thin  and  watery,  so  that  it  can 
readily  be  shaken  from  the  combs,  but  the  heat  of 
the  hive,  aided  by  the  manipulations  of  the  bees, 
soon  reduces  it  to  the  proper  consistency,  when  the 
bees  seal  it  over.  It  has  been  asserted  that  larger 
quantities  of  honey  can  be  obtained,  if  it  is  extracted 
when  first  gathered,  but,  when  taken  in  this  “green” 
condition,  it  must  be  ripened  by  artificial  means. 


Otherwise  it  ferments.  It  will  rarely  do  so,  if 
nearly  ready  to  seal  when  extracted,  and  if  allowed 
to  stand  in  open  vessels,  the  excess  of  moisture  will 
in  time  evaporate.  Mr.  Pettit,  a  Canadian,  has  the 
following  method  of  ripening  honey.  During  a 
bountiful  yield,  he  extracts  as  often  as  once  in 
three  days,  and  when  a  barrel  is  full  of  honey,  it 
is  raised  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  to  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  honey  room.  The  faucet  to  the  bar¬ 
rel  is  slightly  opened,  and  a  small  stream  of  honey 
allowed  to  trickle  upon  the  upper  edge  of  a  sheet 
of  tin,  having  a  slight  inclination.  From  the  lower 
edge  of  the  tin,  the  honey  drips  upon  the  upper 
edge  of  another  sheet,  placed  under  the  first,  but 
inclined  in  the  opposite  direction.  From  the 
lower  edge  of  the  second  sheet  of  tin,  the  honey 
drips  upon  the  upper  edge  of  a  third  sheet,  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth,  and  in  this  manner  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  flow  from  sheet  to  sheet,  until  it  passes 
over  about  thirty  sheets,  when  it  runs  into  a  large 
vat.  To  prevent  the  honey  from  running  off  at  the 
sides  of  the  sheets,  their  edges  are  slightly  turned 
up.  Mr.  Pettit  has  never  found  it  necessary  to  run 
the  honey  through  the  evaporator  more  than  once. 


There  is  some  difference  of  ojiinion,  however,  as  to 
whether  honey  thus  artificially  ripened,  has  the 
line,  aromatic  flavor,  and  smooth,  sweet,  oily  taste, 
of  that  thoroughly  ripened  in  the  hives.  The  wri¬ 
ter’s  experience  in  this  matter  would  lead  him 
to  decide  the  question  in  the  negative. 


New  Varieties  of  Honey  Bees. 

L.  C.  ROOT,  AUTHOR  OF  “NEW  BEE-KEEPING.” 

Through  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  D.  A.  Jones, 
Frank  Benton,  and  others,  wdio  have  spent  much 
time  and  money  in  this  direction,  several  varieties 
of  bees,  new  to  this  country,  have  been  introduced, 
and  their  comparative  value  to  some  extent  tested. 

The  Cyprians  have  some  marked  characteristics. 
They  have  been  quite  thoroughly  tested,  but  do  not 
grow  in  favor  with  the  majority.  They  are  far  too 
irritable  to  be  agreeable  to  handle.  Some  con¬ 
sider  them  superior  honey-gatherers.  I  have  given 
them  quite  a  thorough  trial,  and  the  only  point  I 
could  find  in  their  favor,  was  a  tendency  to  breed 
late  in  the  fall,  w’hich  is  desirable  as  affording  a 
good  force  of  young  bees  when  going  into  winter 
quarters.  I  have  not  tested  the  Syrians.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ton  pronounces  them  among  the  very  best.  The 
Carniolans  are  said  to  possess  some  very  desirable 
qualities,  and  a  cross  between  them  and  the  Italians 
has  a  good  reputation.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
Holy  Land  or  Palestine  bees,  but  my  own  experience 
does  not  corroborate  all  that  is  elaimed  for  them. 

Mr.  Julius  Hoffman  received  an  importation  of 
Caucasian  bees  in  1880.  He  has  experimented 
quite  extensively  with  them,  and  is  of  the  opinion 
they  are  superior  in  many  respects.  In  fact,  I  have 
never  heard  more  desirable  points  claimed  for  any 
one  variety  than  Mr.  Hoffman  claims  for  these. 
He  is  one  of  our  most  practical  bee-keepers,  and 
his  conclusions  should  be  received  with  confidence. 
Much  credit  is  due  those  who  have  been  so  pre¬ 
severing  in  securing  to  us  these  new  varieties.  The 


ultimate  results  must  be  of  great  good,  as  the 
future  crossing  of  these  strains  will  no  doubt  give 
us  one  with  a  combination  of  very  superior  traits. 


The  Cow  in  Midsummer. 

On  farms  where  the  dairy  is  an  important  part  of 
the  husbandry,  provision  is  made  by  sowing  soiling 
crops,  to  supplement  the  diminished  pasturage  in 
midsummer.  Those  who  keep  only  the  “  family 
cow,”  or  at  most  two  or  three  cows,  find  the  flow 
of  milk  to  decrease,  and  often  without  any  green 
crop  provided  for  keeping  it  up.  The  territory  of 
those  who  keep  but  a  single  cow,  is  often  restricted 
to  a  small  pasture  and  a  vegetable  garden.  The 
garden  should  be  made  to  supplement  the  pasture, 
and  this  may  be  done  to  some  extent  by  securing 
for  the  cow  much  from  the  garden  that  usually 
goes  to  waste.  Every  one  who  has  a  garden,  tries 
to  have  an  abundance  of  green  peas.  After  the 
vines  have  yielded  their  last  profitable  picking,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  upon  the  ground 
until  that  is  wanted  for  another  crop,  feed  the 
vine.*  to  the  cow  while  they  are  still  green  and  suc¬ 
culent.  So  with  sweet  corn.  When  the  last  ear  is 
plucked  from  a  stalk  or  a  hill,  do  not  wait  until 
the  whole  patch  or  row  can  be  cleared,  but  pull  up 
the  stalks  that  have  been  deprived  of  ears,  a  few 
at  a  time,  and  feed  them  while  in  their  best  con¬ 
dition.  The  outer  leaves  of  early  cabbages,  and 
the  leaves  of  beets,  carrots,  and  turnips,  carefully 
saved,  will  make  an  important  item  in  the  succulent 
food  for  the  cow.  If  there  is  a  space  in  the  garden, 
from  which  an  early  crop  has  been  removed,  and  it 
is  not  needed  for  a  late  garden  crop,  it  should  be 
growing  something  for  the  cow.  Sweet-corn  may 
be  sown  thickly  in  rows  for  “  fodder  corn,”  and 
afford  welcome  feed.  It  is  well  to  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  cabbage  plants  of  a  large  late  variety, 
and  set  them  out  wherever  there  is  room,  and  far 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  family.  An  occasional 
cabbage  next  winter  will  be  a  treat  to  the  cow. 
Experiments  made  a  dozen  years  ago  with  some 
twenty  varieties  of  the  Southern  Cow  Pea  showed, 
incidentally,  that,  even  at  the  North,  if  they  did 
not  ripen  their  seeds,  they  would  give  an  enor¬ 
mous  weight  of  herbage  upon  a  small  area.  This 
pea  is  highly  valued  for  animals  at  the  South, 
both  fresh  and  as  hay,  and  seems  to  be  worth  try¬ 
ing  in  Northern  localities,  as  a  soiling  plant. 
Where  there  is  room,  even  a  few  square  yards,  it 
may  be  well  to  sow  either  Hungarian  grass,  or  one 
of  the  plants  called  Millet,  for  late  summer  feed 
for  the  cow.  If  the  soil  is  rich,  an  abundant  crop 
may  be  cut.  Besides  summer  feed  in  the  garden, 
if  there  is  room  there  or  elsewhere,  it  is  well  to 
think  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes  as  a  winter  treat. 
It  is  late  now  for  a  large  crop,  but  with  the  tops,, 
which  are  highly  relished,  the  tubers,  being  crisp, 
succulent  and  highly  nutritious,  will  be  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  an  addition  to  dry  fodder.  When  one 
once  fairly  undertakes  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  cow  food  from  a  small  area  of 
land,  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  results  that  ho 
obtaius,  especially  those  seen  in  the  pail. 


Blight  in  Different  Varieties  of  Pears. 

In  an  orchard  of  live  hundred  pear  trees,  three 
hundred  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  two  hundred 
Bartletts,  planted  in  1876,  the  blight  had  killed,  up 
to  last  year,  forty  Bartletts,  and  about  as  many  of 
the  Louise  Bonne.  This  season  four  per  cent  of 
the  latter,  and  six  per  cent  of  Bartletts  have  been 
reset.  In  another  orchard  of  an  equal  number  of 
trees  set  in  1882,  quite  a  number  were  reset  last 
spring,  and  this  year  the  loss  by  blight  and  a  few 
by  accident,  was  of  Bartletts  twelve  per  cent.  Os- 
band’s  Summer  eight  per  cent,  and  of  Duchess  de 
Angouleme  less  than  two  per  cent.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Bartlett  is  most  subject  to  blight  of 
the  four  varieties.  Indeed  the  loss  among  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Bartletts  was  nearly  as  great  as  in 
six  hundred  and  fifty  trees  of  the  other  three  kinds. 

The  Bartlett  is  a  deservedly  popular  variety 
with  buyers  of  fruit,  and  by  them  is  considered  a 
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standard  of  excellence.  Though  it  commands  a 
ready  sale,  and  is  an  abundant  and  regular  bearer, 
yet  it  is  peculiarly  subject  to  blight.  Can  we 
afford  to  plant  a  pear  so  universally  short  lived  ? 
A  mortality  of  twelve  per  cent  annually,  is  a  very 
serious  loss,  amounting  to  an  entire  renewal  of  an 
orchard  every  ninth  year.  Under  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  circumstances,  with  these  figures,  not  more  than 
four  crops  could  be  expected,  even  if  the  treeslived 
the  full  term  of  nine  years.  Would  this  amount  of 
fruit  be  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  cost  of 
the  tree,  its  planting  and  cultivation  for  the  other 
five  years  ?  A  much  larger  number  of  Bartletts 
are  planted  than  of  any  other  variety  ;  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  be  recommended  ?  A  superabundance  of 
one  variety  will  make  a  glut  in  any  market.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  partly  substitute  Duchess  that  is 
subject  to  a  loss  of  only  two  per  cent  ?  This  would 
be  of  assistance  in  time  of  a  glut,  and  materially  de¬ 
crease  death  by  blight.  Theodore  Goodrich. 


Gooseberries.— New  Variety. 

The  English  gooseberries,  noted  for  their  great 
size  and  fine  quality,  are  rareiy  seen  in  our  mar¬ 
kets.  They  are  so  subject  to  mildew  that  only  a 
few  fanciers,  mainly  Englishmen,  endeavor  to  cui- 
tivate  them,  and  by  a  constant  fight  with  the  mil¬ 
dew,  manage  to  secure  dearly  earned  small  crops  of 
their  favorite  fruit.  The  varieties  grown  for  mar¬ 
ket  are  American  seedlings.  The  first  of  these,  the 
“Houghton,”  was  many  years  ago  raised  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  and  in  spite  of  its  small  size,  its  freedom 
from  mildew,  and  the  abundance  of  its  fruit,  caused 
it  to  be  widely  cultivated.  Numerous  seedlings 
were  raised  from  the  “  Houghton  several  with 
larger  fruit  than  the  original,  are  on  that  account 
preferable  to  it.  The  best  of  these  originated 
with  Charles  Downing,  and  is  known  by  his  name. 
Probably  nine-tenths  of  all  the  gooseberries  pro¬ 
duced  for  market  are  gathered  and  sold  while  green, 
and  are  used  for  cooking.  When  ripe  they  are  not 
large  enough  or  of  sufldcientl3'  good  quality  to  be  a 
satisfactory  desert  fruit.  A  good  gooseberry  is  so 
desirable,  it  is  not  surprising  that  fruit-growers 
should  tost  the  new  varieties  which  are  produced 
abroad,  in  the  hope  of  finding  one  that  can  be 


grower,  and  immense  yielder,  and  as  showing  no 
signs  of  mildew.  The  size  of  the  fruit  is  shown  in 
the  engraving  ;  the  color  is  dark  red,  skin  some¬ 
what  hairy,  and  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  of  pleasant, 
rich  flavor.  We  shall  look  upon  the  future  of  this 
berry  with  interest,  and  hope  it  may  prove  to  be 
the  fruit  so  long  desired  by  the  lovers  of  goose¬ 
berries,  in  all  portions  of  the  United  States. 


California  Lemons  and  Limes. 


A  NEW  GOOSEBERRV— “  INDUSTRY.” 


grown  in  our  climate.  A  new  foreign  vaiiety,  the 
“  Industry,”  has  been  offered  this  year  by  a  nursery, 
the  proprietors  of  which  aie  well  known  pomolo- 
gists,  and  when  they  say  that  they  think  “  it  is 
destined  to  revolutionize  goosebeny  culture  in  this 
country,”  we  are  sure  that  they  have  good  grounds 
for  the  belief.  The  bush  is  described  as  a  vigorous 


Among  the  institutions  peculiar  to  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  are  the  Citrus  Fairs,  held  annually  in  differ¬ 
ent  cities.  At  these  fairs, 
in  addition  to  the  many 
varieties  of  oranges  with 
which  the  halls  are  crowd¬ 
ed,  there  are  exhibited  a  y, 

great  quantity  of  lemons 
and  limes.  At  a  recent 
CitiTis  Fair,  held  near  San 
Diego,  twenty-six  varieties 
of  lemons  were  shown, 
with  sixteen  of  limes. 

Many  of  the  lemon-clusters 
suspended  from  the  ceiling 
were  very  fine,  as  were 
also  the  pyramids  and  traj's 
of  this  fruit  exhibited  on 
the  tables.  The  “Eureka” 
lemon  took  the  prize  at 
this  Fair  for  the  best  bud¬ 
ded  fruit. — About  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  thousand 
•lemon  trees  are  now  grow¬ 
ing. 'in  the  orchards  of 
California.  Around  San 
Fr.ancisco  Bay' the  lemon  is 
often  planted  in  the  open 
air,  where  it  sometimes 
grows  to  be  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  bear  fruit; 
but  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  is  better 
adapted  to  it.  In  Los  Angeles  County,  alone,  the 
number  of  lemon  trees,  according  to  the  assessment 
roll  of  1S83,  was  fifty  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
S'xty-flve.  At  Riverside,  in  San  Bernadino  County, 
there  ai-e  twenty  thousand  trees,  and  the  crop  of 
1881-82  amounted  to  three 
thousand  eight  hundred 
boxes  of  lemons,  and  five 
thousand  of  limes.  Lemons 
and  limes  are  also  cultivated 
in  Santa  Clara,  Stanislaus, 
Fresno,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Ventura,  and  San  Diego 
counties.  The  Sicily  and 
Malaga  lemons  are  the  va¬ 
rieties  most  cultivated,  al¬ 
though  the  Chinese  is  very 
prolific.  This  lemon  is  very 
hardy,  but  never  becomes  a 
tree  of  more  than  ten  feet 
high.  Lemons  do  not  re¬ 
quire  more  than  a  third  as 
much  water  as  oranges,  and 
for  this  reason  the  two  are 
rarely  planted  together. 
Many  farmers  surround 
their  lemon  orchards  with 
hedges  of  limes  as  wind¬ 
breaks.  As  the  limes  sel¬ 
dom  grow  to  be  more  than 
bushes  of  from  four  to  about 
ten  feet  high,  they  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  of  a  hedge. 

In  many  parts  of  Southern 
California  limes  are  so  com¬ 
mon,  that  every  year  great 
quantities  of  the  fruit  drop 
to  the  ground  and  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  decay.  Among  those  who  have  regular  lime 
plantations,from  one  to  two  hundred  bushes  occupy 
an  acre.  There  are  two  crops  yearly  for  the  limes, 
one  in  January  and  the  other  in  June.  Lemons  are 
generally  more  profitable  than  oranges.  When  in 
good  bearing,  a  lemon  tree  will  yield  about  fifteen 
hundred  lemons  per  season.  The  cost  of  gather¬ 


ing  the  fruit  and  shipping  it  from  tlie  southern 
part  of  California  to  San  Francisco,  is  about  five 
dollars  per  thousand.  About  the  same  amount 
must  be  paid  for  water  per  acre.  The  general 
estimate  is,  that  the  ordinary  yearly  profit  of  an 
acre  of  lemon  trees  in  good  bearing  amounts  to 
one  thousand  dollars.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
lemon  as  a  fruit  tree  is  its  slowness  in  coming  into 
good  bearing.  For  the  first  ten  or  a  dozen  years, 
the  tree  does  not  bear  heavily,  but  after  that  the 
profit  is  sure.  One  fifteen-year-old  tree  in  Los 
Angeles,  a  few  years  ago  bore  two  thousand  lemons, 
which  sold  in  San  Francisco  for  sixty  dollars, 'and 
at  the  recent  Citrus  Fair,  one  of  the  exhibitors 


NEW  BLACKBERRY — “EARLY  HARVEST.’ 


stated,  that  he  had  sold  this  season  from  one  tree, 
within  three  months,  fourteen  hundred  lemons, 
and  still  the  tree  was  well  loaded  with  fine  fruit. 

The  lemon  is  as  easily  propagated  from  seed, 
cuttings,  or  suckers,  as  tlie  orange.  About 
eighty  trees  are  planted  on  an  acre.  A  lemon  or¬ 
chard  does  not  present  so  beautiful  an  appear^ince 
as  one  of  orange  trees,  for  the  foliage  is  less  luxuri¬ 
ant  and  the  branches  are  irregular.  The  lemon 
blooms  here  about  the  first  of  March  or  April,  the 
first  crop  being  then  on  the  tree.  The  second  crop 
comes  iu  the  summer,  and  the  third  in  the  autumn. 


New  Blackberries.— Early  Harvest. 

There  appears  to  be  “  a  boom  ”  among  blackber¬ 
ries,  more  new  varieties  having  come  forward  during 
the  past  two  years  than  during  any  corresponding 
period.  Cultivators  appear  to  be  working  iu  the  di¬ 
rection  of  earliness,  and  to  “Wilson’s  Early”  and 
“Early  Cluster,”  they  add  the  “  Early  Harvest.” 
Is  great  earliness  desirable  in  a  blackbeiTy  ?  It  is 
of  importance  to  the  fruit-grower  to  have  the  fruits 
follow  one  another  in  regular  succession,  and 
blackberries  are  not  wanted  until  the  raspberry  crop 
is  out  of  the  way.  It  is  claimed  for  the  “  Early  Har¬ 
vest  ”  that  it  is  the  earliest  of  blackberries,  being 
ten  days  in  advance  of  the  “Early  Wilson.”  It 
strikes  us  that  while  extreme  earliness  is  not  de¬ 
sirable,  there  are  directions  in  which  the  blackberry- 
may  still  be  improved.  As  to  quality,  it  there  is  a 
berry  superior  to  a  well  ripened  “  Kittatinny,”  we 
have  not  seen  it.  What  is  now  especially  needed 
is,  a  blackberiy  that  will  be  ripe  when  it  is  black, 
and  which,  after  being  picked  will  retain  its  brilliant 
jet-black  color,  without  becoming  dull  and  brown¬ 
ish  after  a  few  hours’  exposure.  It  is  said  that  the 
“Early  Harvest”  originated  in  Illinois,  and  has 
been  cultivated  to  some  extent  for  the  Chicago  and 
other  markets.  The  few  who  have  tested  it  at  the 
East,  report  in  similar  terms  with  the  western  grow¬ 
ers,  viz  :  that  it  is  a  very  hardy  and  prolific  variety; 
the  fruit  ships  well,  and  it  is  thus  far  the  earli¬ 
est  of  all  the  blackberries.  As  the  “  Early  Harvest  ” 
has  been  largely  planted  for  market  at  the  East,  we 
shall  soon  learn  its  value  as  a  market  fruit  there. 
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A  Threshing  Flail. 

The  engraving  shows  a  simple  flail,  which  works 
easily,  and  wears  much  longer  than  the  wooden 
connection  usually  employed.  The  loop,  a,  is  made 
of  a  piece  of  thick,  hard  leather — a  piece  of  an  old 
harness  tug,  ora  strip  of  sole  leather  is  good.  The 
leather  is  cut  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide,  and 
formed  into  a  loop  with  the  ends  lapping  as  shown 
at  6.  A  hole  is  made  through  the  lapped  ends,  to 
receive  a  round-headed  bolt.  This  bolt  has  a  pin¬ 
hole,  c,  at  its  lower  end.  The  bolt  is  now  driven 
into  the  handle  d,  and  the  pin  e  inserted,  which 
-holds  the  bolt  in  place.  A  piece  of  tough  leather 


A  SIMPLE  FLAIL. 


thong,/,  is  put  through  the  leather  loop  a,  to  unite 
the  two  parts  of  the  flail.  This  loop  a  swivels  on 
the  bolt  b.  This  is  firmly  fastened  in  the  handle. 


Live-Forever  as  a  Weed. 


Several  of  our  troublesome  weeds  are  escapes 
from  cultivation,  as  may  be  conspicuously  seen  in 
the  Wild  Parsnips  and  Wild  Carrots.  These  are 
degenerate  useful  plants,  and  the  Toad-flax  (iwan'a 
vulgare)^  is  a  quite  too  common  example  of  an  or¬ 
namental  plant  that  has  gone  astray.  This  showy 
plant  was  cultivated  by  our  grand  parents,  as 
“  Butter  and  Eggs.”  A  Mr.  Ranstead  had  it  in  his 
garden  near  Philadelphia,  and  the  plant  is  known 
in  Pennsylvania  as  ‘‘Ranstead  Weed.”  Live-for¬ 
ever  is  another  ornamental  plant,  that  has  escaped 
and  become  a  weed.  Mr.  “  J.  E.  B.,”  Little  Palis, 
N.  Y.,  sends  a  specimen  of  a  weed  known  as  Live- 
forever,  and  wishes  to  know  about  the  plant,  and 
how  to  get  rid  of  it.  Live-forever,  as  a  weed,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  occurrence.  It  is  a  species 
of  Stone-crop  (or  Sedum).  Its  numerous  stems 
form  a  clump,  which,  when  in  flower,  is  quite 
handsome.  We  can  remember  when  it  was  grown 
in  gardens  for  its  beauty  and  as  a  curiosity.  A 
well  established  clump  has  numerous  fleshy  stems 
a  foot  or  more  high.  The  ovate  leaves  are  very 
thick,  and  each  stem  is  terminated  in  mid-summer 
by  a  large,  flat  cluster  of  light-purple  flowers. 
The  stems  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  A  full-groivn 
:shoot,  fastened  by, a  pin  against  a  window  sash, 
instead  of  wilting  will  go  on  and  perfect  its  flower 
cluster  and  bloom  from  the  nutriment  stored  up 
in  the  thick  stem.  While  this  peculiarity  of  the 
plant  made  it  an  interesting  one,  its  strong  hold 
upon  life,  and  the  fact  that  every  fragment  of  the 
stem  in  contact  with  the  soil,  will  strike  root  and 
forma  new  plant,  make  it  very  formidable  as  a  weed. 
In  many  places  where  it  has  gained  a  foot-hold 
it  shows  every  disposition  to  stay.  Its  reproduc¬ 
tive  powers  are  so  marked  that  breaking  up  the 
old  plants  by  plowing  or  digging  only  increases 
the  trouble,  as  every  stem,  or  fragment  of  one,  will 
■form  a  new  clump.  European  works  upon  agricul¬ 
ture  do  not  mention  Live-forever  as  a  specially 
troublesome  weed,  yet  in  this  country  it  has  in 
many  places  established  itself,  and  its  eradication 
is  already  a  serious  problem.  The  subject  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  onr  readers  several 
years  ago.  One  correspondent  then  reported  suc¬ 
cess  with  smothering  the  plants,  placing  upon 
them  small  heaps  of  manure,  or  covering  them 
with  bog-hay,  or  whatever  would  exclude  light  and 
air.  A  few  clumps  can  be  thus  treated,  but  where 
the  plant,  sis  in  some  cases,  has  taken  possession 
'Of  the  ground,  smothering  is  not  easily  practised. 


With  this,  as  with  all  other  weeds,  “  resist  the  be¬ 
ginning”  is  the  true  method.  The  farmer  should 
know  all  plants  by  sight.  Those  not  known 
to  be.  of  use  may  be  regarded  as  enemies.  If 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  a  stranger,  he  is 
questioned  as  to  his  objects,  much  trouble  may  be 
saved.  Let  those  who  have  successfully  extermi¬ 
nated  “Live-forever”  report  their  methods  of 
dealing  with  this  W’eed.  The  pest  is  increasing. 


Patents,  and  Patent  Laws- 

That  the  farmer  who,  finding  a  design  for  a  gate  in 
the  American  Agriculturist,  or  other  journal,  has  built 
one  from  it,  should  feel  aggrieved  when  someone 
subsequently  calls  upon  him  and  demands  a  royal¬ 
ty,  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Another  farmer  has 
read  that  the  patent  on  the  driven-w'ell  is  not  valid, 
puts  down  the  tubes  for  such  a  well,  and  soon  finds 
himself  obliged  to  pay  a  royalty,  or  to  stand  a  suit  at 
law.  He  of  course  feels  that  he  has  been  wronged, 
and  looks  upon  all  patents  as  frauds.  These  gates 
of  different  kinds,  and  the  driven  well,  are  but  ex¬ 
amples.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  device  used  by 
the  farmer,  even  if  of  his  own  invention,  for  which 
he  may  not  be  called  upon  to  respond — honestly  it 
may  be,  but  often  dishonestly — for  an  infringement 
of  somebody’s  patent.  Such  cases  have  occurred 
so  frequentlj',  especially  in  the  Western  States,  that 
farmers — and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it — have  be¬ 
come  exasperated.  They  have  now,  through  their 
granges,  clubs,  and  other  associations,  made  them¬ 
selves  beard’  by  their  members  of  Congress,  in 
their  demands  for  relief.  As  a  consequence,  bills 
have  been  introduced,  looking  to  the  abolishing  of 
the  patent  office.  Hasty  legislation  is  undesirable 
at  all  times,  and  would  be  especially  unfortunate 
in  the  present  case.  While  general  attention  is 
called  to  the  matter,  the  present  is  a  good  time  to 
revise  our  patent  law’s,  and  endeavor  to  remove 
their  objectionable  features.  Our  present  system, 
liable  as  it  is  to  abuse,  is  vastly  better  than  none  at 
all.  In  agriculture  alone,  the  patented  inventions 
have  been  of  a  benefit  that  can  not  be  computed. 
The  present  mowers,  reapers,  headers,  threshers 
and  a  host  of  other  farm  machines,  would  never 
have  been  in  use,  could  not  the  inventors  have  been 
able  to  patent  them.  One  must  be  short-sighted, 
who  can  not  see  that  patents  have  done  much  to 
advance  our  agriculture.  Our  patent  system  is 
open  to  abuse,  and  no  doubt  has  been  made  use  of 
by  swindlers.  That  this  is  the  case,  is  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  patent  laws  a.^  of  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  farmers  of  every  township,  or  school 
district,  had  an  association,  the  members  of  which 
would  make  common  cause  against  all  frauds  who 
claim  to  have  patents  on  the  commonest  farm  de¬ 
vices,  and  instead  of  compromising  these  claims, 
could  contest  them,  this  would  usually  be  the  last 
of  them.  When  our  Patent  Rules  are  revised,  and 
the  present  seems  a  good  time  for  doing  it,  we 
would  suggest  that  much  of  the  trivial  stuff  that  is 
now  patented,  be  rejected  altogether.  The  present 
rule  seems  to  be,  to  give  a  patent  to  everything 
that  has  not  been  patented  before.  A  farmer  may 
have  used  a  simple  device  for  many  years,  some 
sharp  fellow'  coming  along  sees  it,  and  procuring  a 
patent,  may  prevent  the  farmer  from  using  his  own 
invention,  unless  he  pays  a  royalty.  Abuses  of  this 
kind  are  not  rare  ;  they  should  be  made  impossible. 
At  present  a  patent  is  worth  nothing  to  the  inven¬ 
tor,  until  he  has  been  at  the  expense  of  defending 
it  in  the  courts.  The  government  should  keep 
out  all  the  trivial  stuff,  and  allow'  patents  for 
only  really  useful  and  important  inventions,  and 
having  once  granted  a  patent,  and  taken  pay 
for  it,  should  defend  it  in  the  courts  without 
cost  to  the  inventor.  A  treaty,  which  has  been 
made  by  representatives  of  our  own,  European 
and  South  American  Governments,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Senate.  The  nations  in  this  union 
or  league,  agree  that  a  patent  granted  in  any  one 
of  these  countries,  shali  be  valid  in  all  the  others. 
This  scheme  seems  to  be  favorable  to  our  own  in¬ 
ventors.  But  the  people  have  something  to  say,  as 
w’ell  as  inventors,  and  before  concerning  ourselves 


with  our  foreign  relations,  let  us  have  patent  laws 
that  are  acceptable  to  farmers  and  others  at  homo, 
and  not  be  open  to  the  abuses  at  present  possible. 


The  Farm  Workshop. 

The  farm  workshop  should  be  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  as  to  both  house  and  barns.  Some  of  the 
operations  to  be  performed  therein  will  require 
the  use  of  a  fire,  more  particularly  so  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  therefore  place  the  shop  so  that  the  strong¬ 
est  prevailing  winds  will  carry  all  sparks  away  from 
other  buildings.  The  size,  character,  and  style  of 
the  building  will  vary  with  the  means  and  taste  of 
each  builder.  In  length,  it  should  give  ample  room 
for  a  board  sixteen  feet  long,  and  wide  enough  to 
accommodate  a  good  work -bench,  leaving  room  to 
run  a  wagon  in  alongside,  with  plenty  of  space  on 
each  side  to  work  at  any  part  to  good  advantage. 
The  flight  should  be  at  least  eight  feet  to  the  eaves, 
and  the  roof  may  be  either  flat,  span,  or  lean-to,  as 
the  builder  desires,  only  it  must  be  W’aterproof. 

The  elevations  and  plan,  figures  1,  2  and  3,  show  a 
building  twelve  by  twenty  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
eight  feet  high,  which  will  give  plenty  of  room  for 
all  ordinary  work.  To  build  this  will  require  about 
eight  hundred  feet  of  one-inch  lumber,  eight  feet 
long,  for  sides  and  roof ;  two  pieces  two  by  six, 
twenty  feet  long;  two  pieces  two  by  six,  twelve 
feet  long ;  eight  pieces  tw'o  by  four,  twenty  feet 
long;  four  pieces  two  by  four,  twelve  feet  long, 
and  eighty  feet  flooring  for  doors.  The  windows  as 
shown  in  figures  1  and  2,  are  of  eight  by  ten  glass. 


Figure  4  shows  how  the  sills  and  plates  are  placed. 
The  siding,  eight  feet  long,  running  up  and  down, 
is  nailed  firmly  to  the  plates  and  sills.  The  gables 
are  covered  with  lumber,  lapping  down  over  the 
ends  six  inches.  The  roof  boards,  eight  feet  long, 
run  up  and  dow'n,  and  are  nailed  securely  to  the 
plates,  the  ridge,  and  pieces  betw'een. 

The  roof  should  bo  covered  with  a  sheathing  of 
tarred-paper  and  shingled,  or  what  is  preferable, 
with  a  roofing  of  asbestos,  which,  if  laid  according 
to  directions,  will  give  a  firm,  lasting,  and  fire-proof 
roof.  The  sides  may  be  simply  battened,  or  what 
is  far  better,  covered  with  a  water-proof  sheathing, 
battened  and  well  painted.  The  extra  cost  of  the 
sheathing  will  be  repaid  many  times  in  comfort  in 
cold,  wet  weather.  The  doors  are  made  of  flooring, 
having  battens  firmly  fastened  on  with  wrought 
nails,  and  hung  with  heavy  straji-hinges.  The  large 
door  should  be  hung  to  swing  outwards,  and  can  be 


fastened  by  bolting  a  piece  of  two  by  four  scantling 
on  the  front  edge.  The  small  door  can  swing  in¬ 
ward  and  be  provided  with  a  strong  lock  and  a  latch. 

There  should  be  four  or  five  boards  nailed  firmly 
to  the  under  side  of  the  plates  and  center-piece,  as 
shown  at  a  in  figure  4.  These  may  be  of  any  width, 
the  wider  the  better.  Place  a  board  through  the 
center,  and  another  midway  each  side  of  this; 
they  will  prevent  the  sides  from  being  pushed 
apart  by  weight  on  the  I'oof.  Nail  three  or  four 
boards  from  the  center-piece  to  the  ridge  pole.  The 
space  under  the  roof  can  be  utilized  for  storing 
odd  pieces  of  lumber,  etc.,  where  it  will  season 
thoroughly,  and  be  convenient  when  wanted. 

Figure  3  shows  the  location  of  the  work -bench  a, 
foot-lathe  6,  anvil  c,  forge  d,  and  the  coal  barrel  c. 
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Aprons  for  Horses. 

Horses,  wliile  at  work  should  have  some  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  bot-flies,  which  lay  their  eggs 
upon  their  shoulders,  neck  and  gullet  during  the 
summer  months.  Au  apron  may  be  made  of  any 
coarse  cloth,  and  fastened  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
collar,  as  shown  at  d  in  the  engraving.  The  horse  is 
most  annoyed  by  the  bot-flies  when  they  dart  un¬ 
der  and  strike  the  throat.  To  prevent  this,  a  cloth 


PROTECTIONS  FROM  FLIES. 


can  be  fastened  to  the  bit-rings  and  tbroiit-latch,seen 
at  b,  thereby  very  materially  adding  to  the  comfort 
of  the  animal.  Nervous  horses  are  much  more  annoy¬ 
ed  than  others,  some  of  them  being  almost  frantic 
if  not  protected  when  the  bot-flies  are  .it  their  worst. 


The  Fanner’s  Liability  for  the  Acts 
of  His  Beasts. 

H.  A.  HAIGH. 

General  Kule  as  to  Trespasses. — It  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  keep  his  domestic  animals  up¬ 
on  his  own  premises.  This  duty  extends  to  his 
own  animals,  and  those  that  are  entrusted  to  his 
keeping.  If  he  fails  to  perform  this  duty,  and  the 
animals  escape  and  go  upon  other  person’s  lands, 
and  there  do  injury,  it  is  a  trespass  for  which  an 
action  will  lie,  and  damages  maybe  recovered. 

Exceptions  to  General  Kule. — This  general 
statement  is  modified  by  the  fact,  that  where  the 
owner  of  lands  trespassed  upon  is  under  obligation 
to  keep  them  fenced  against  these  particular  ani¬ 
mals,  and  he  fails  to  do  it,  then  no  damages  can  be 
recjvered.  Such  an  obligation  may  arise  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the 
owner  of  the  trespassing  animals;  or  it  may  be  im¬ 
posed  by  law',  as,  for  example,  the  statutes  re¬ 
quiring  adjoining  owners  of  improved  lands  to 
maintain  the  division  fence  between  them  in  equal 
shares  ;  or  it  may  come  about  by  custom,  as  is  pos¬ 
sibly  the  case  in  some  of  the  newer  States,  where 
the  universal  custom  of  allowing  domestic  animals 
to  run  at  large  upon  unenclosed  lands,  may  have 
created  an  implied  license  for  such  animals  to 
enter  lands  that  are  not  enclosed  with  fences.  But 
where  fence  regulations  have  been  complied  with, 
and  domestic  animals  trespass  notwithstanding, 
then  their  owners  are  clearly  liable  for  the  usual 
injuries  resulting  from  such  trespasses,  like  grazing 
off  and  trampling  down  grass,  grain,  or  other  crops. 

In.turies  by  Vicious  Animals. — For  the  vicious 
acts  of  unruly  domestic  animals,  like  kicking, 
hooking  or  biting,  the  owner  is  generally  liable.  If 
a  man  owns  an  ugly  beast,  prone  to  do  harm,  it  is 
his  duty  to  prevent  it  from  doing  injury,  both  on 
his  own  premises  and  everywhere  else,  so  that  peo¬ 
ple  may  not  suffer  from  its  dangerous  disposition. 
He  must  use  due  care  to  prevent  any  harm  result¬ 
ing  from  its  evil  propensity,  and  his  liability  will 
depend  upon  some  negligence  on  his  part,  some 


failure  of  his  duty  to  exercise  due  care.  Of  course 
if  he  does  not  know  that  the  beast  is  dangerous,  he 
cannot  be  expected  or  required  to  take  extra  pre¬ 
cautions  ;  if  he  has  not  had  what  in  law  amounts  to 
notice  of  the  evil  disposition,  he  cannot  be  held 
liable  for  not  guarding  against  it.  Consequently, 
where  a  horse  or  an  ox  suddenly,  and  without  any 
previous  exhibition  of  bad  temper,  does  a  vicious 
act,  like  kicking  or  hooking  a  bystander,  its  owner 
is  not,  and  in  reason  should  not  be,  held  liable.  As 
to  what  amounts  to  notice  of  a  vicious  temper,  the 
rule  is  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to  put  a  prudent 
man  on  his  guard.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  should  have  already  done  harmful  and  vicious 
acts  ;  if  it  has  manifested  a  disposition  to  do  such 
things,  that  is  sufficient  to  notify  the  owner  of  the 
danger  (25  Conn.,  92).  The  notice,  however,  in  or¬ 
der  to  lay  the  duty  of  precaution  upon  the  owner, 
must  be  notice  of  a  propensity  to  do  the  particular 
mischief  that  has  been  done.  Notice  that  a  dog 
will  worry  sheep,  is  not  notice  that  he  will  attack 
a  person  (66  Ill.,  309),  or  is  notice  that  a  horse  will 
run  away,  notice  that  he  will  bite  (11  lad.,  269) ; 
though  it  has  been  held  that  notice  that  a  bull  will 
attack  and  gore  other  cattle,  is  sufficient  notice 
that  he  would  so  attack  persons  (27  Pa.  St.,  331). 
And  there  are  certain  kinds  of  mischief,  which  cer¬ 
tain  animals — for  example,  stallions — are  prone  by 
nature  to  do  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and 
these  must  be  guarded  against  b}'  the  owner,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  w'arning  (26  Ind.,334). 

It  is  no  defense  to  a  vicious  injury  by  a  domestic 
animal,  that  it  was  committed  on  the  owner’s  own 
jjremises.and  that  the  person  injured  was  at  the  time 
a  trespasser  (17  Wend.,  496).  A  man  cannot  defend 
his  iiremises  by  such  means  as  a  ferocious  beast, 
any  more  than  by  setting  man-traps,  or  spring-guns 
(37  Iowa,  613).  So,  therefore,  if  tl  .e  farmer  keeps  a 
savage  dog,  allows  him  to  go  unrestrained  about 
the  farm,  and  he  attacks  and  injures  a  person  who 
is  casually  crossing  the  land,  the  farmer  will  be 
liable,  nay  more,  if  the  person  beat  the  time  atres- 
passer,  hunting  in  the  farmer’s  woods  on  Sunday, 
the  farmer  will  have  to  pay  for  his  lacerated  legs, 
although  he  did  not  set  on  the  dog  (17  Wend.,  497). 
Likewise,  if  the  farmer  has  an  ugly  and  ferocious 
bull,  which  he  allows  to  traverse  through  his  fields, 
and  the  animal  pitches  upon  strolling  fishermen, 
trespassers  though  they  be,  the  farmer  will  have  to 
p.ay  for  their  broken  ribs,  or  broken  necks,  as  the 
case  may  be  (3  C.  &  P.,  138;  124  Mass.,  49).  One 
may  doubtless  defend  his  house  against  burglars  by 
a  savage  dog,  but  if  it  bites  and  injures  any  one 
coming  to  the  house  on  any  innocent  purpose,  he 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  damage  (41  Cal.,  138). 
Some  sort  of  negligence,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  of  the  unruly  beast,  is  necessary  to  create 
a  liability.  If  one’s  horse  breaks  loose  from  him 
and  runs  away  in  the  street,  and  there  injures  some 
one,  or  smashes  a  carriage,  he  is  not  liable  merely 
because  the  horse  got  away.  Some  negligence 
must  be  shown,  as  that  he  left  the  horse  unhitch¬ 
ed,  or  his  harness  or  wagon  was  known  by  him  to  be 
out  of  order,  or  unroadworthy,  etc.  (3  Allen,  565). 

Contributory  Negligence  Excuses. — As  the 
right  to  damages  depends  upon  negligence  on  the 
pa.rt  of  the  owner,  any  contributory  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  person  injured,  excuses  the  owner 
and  relieves  him  from  liability.  It  would  be  obvi¬ 
ously  unjust  to  allow  a  man  to  recover  damages  for 
an  injury  which  he  himself  helped  to  bring  about. 
Consequently,  if  I  go  into  my  neighbor’s  pasture, 
and  begin  teasing  his  mad  bull,  I  cannot  complain 
if  the  bull  to.sses  me  over  the  fence,  and  injures  me 
in  so  doing.  Undoubtedly  it  was  negligence  for 
my  neighbor  to  keep  such  a  savage  animal  uncon¬ 
fined,  but  it  W'as  also  negligence  for  me  to  place 
myself  needlessly  in  its  way.  But  if  my  little  chil¬ 
dren,  not  yet  old  enough  to  know  the  harm  of 
going  near,  or  teasing  a  fierce  bull,  went  there  in 
play  and  were  injured,  without  any  fault  on  my 
part,  then  the  principle  would  not  apply  (4  Allen, 
431 ;  10  Cox,  102). 

Injuries  by'  Wilb  Beasts.— Formerly  the  mere 
keeping  of  a  wild  and  ferocious  beast,  was  of  itself 
negligence  ;  at  least,  damages  might  be  recovered 
for  the  injuries  done  by  one,  without  alleging  neg¬ 


ligence  on  the  part  of  its  owner  (9  Q.  B.,  JOl)  ;  but- 
this  is  not  now  the  ease.  The  keeping  of  wild 
beasts  for  exhibition,  and  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  the  public,  is  now  a  ligitimate  busi¬ 
ness,  and  all  that  can  be  demanded  of  their  keep¬ 
ers,  is  the  highest  degree  of  care  and  caution,  and. 
if,  notwithstanding  these,  they  manage  to  get  loose, 
and  do  harm,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  category  of. 
accidental  injuries,  without  ground  for  action  (8 
Barb.,  630).  It  is  no  longer  unlawful  to  parade 
some  wild  animals,  as  elephants  and  camels,  on  the 
public  streets.  If  a  horse  is  frightened  by  the 
mere  appearance  of  these,  and  runs  away  and  does 
damage,  the  owner  of  the  elephant  or  camel  is  not 
responsible  (38  Barb.,  14). 

As  to  the  liabilities  of  owners  of  dogs,  for  injur¬ 
ies  done  by  them,  the  statutes  of  nearly,  if  not  all 
of  the  States,  have  made  provision.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  too  much  space  to  give  even  an  analysis  of 
these  statutes.  Generally  they  remove  the  necessity 
of  proving  a  scienter,  that  is,  that  the  owner  had 
knowledge  of  the  dog’s  vicious  disposition.  The. 
effect  of  them  is  generally  to  presume  all  dogs 
ugly,  and  to  make  the  owners  liable,  irrespective 
of  their  knowledge  on  that  point. 


Beets  Early  and  Late. 

In  most  gardens  it  is  customary  to  make  a  sow¬ 
ing  of  some  early  beet,  and  after  the  crop  from  this 
is  used  up,  the  table  is  supplied  from  the  rows  of 
the  Long  Smooth  Blood,  or  other  long  and  late 
variety.  "While  the  last  named  is  the  best  of  the 
late  beets,  it  is,  at  its  best,  vastly  inferior  to  the 
small  early  kinds.  We  regard  the  Early  Egyptian  as 
the  finest  beet  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet  is  larger  than  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  and  while  not  quite  equal  to  it  in  quality,  is 
still  a  very  good  and  useful  variety.  We  manage 
to  have  one  or  the  other  of  these  all  through  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn,  and  usually  our  winter’s  supply 
is  of  the  Blood  Turnip,  instead  of  the  longer  kinds. 
The  Egyptian  is  sown  eveiy  ten  days  until  July,, 
when  abundant  sowings  of  the  Blood  Turnip  are 
made,  to  be  used  when  large  enough,  and  to  have- 
a  sufficient  supply  for  winter.  In  all  sowings  of 
beet  seed,  we  sow  with  a  free  hand,  with  a  view  to 
abundant  thinnings,  which,  of  any  beet,  are  the 
best  summer  greens.  In  growing  early  beets,  we- 
are  apt  to  leave  them  too  close  together ;  five 
inches  apart  in  the  rows  is  quite  near  enough ; 
those  intended  for  winter  may  be  thinned  still 
more  by  pulling  the  roots,  as  wanted  to  supply  the 
kitchen,  from  those  parts  of  the  rows  in  which  the- 
beets  are  the  thickest.  In  storing  beets  for  winter, 
be  careful  that  they  do  not  shrivel  ;  covering  the 
I'oots  with  sand  prevents  this  and  keeps  them  fresh. 


A  Land  Measurer. 

An  instrument  for  measuring  land  is  shown  in 
the  engraving.  •  It  consists  of  a  wooden  handle, 
into  the  bottom  of  which  are  fastened  two  stout 
curved  iron  rods.  A  cross-bar,  bolted  to  one  rod, 
and  secured  to  the  other  with  a  thumb-screw,  sets. 


A  LAND  MEASURER. 

the  ends  of  the  two  rods  at  the  desired  distance 
apart.  The  measurer  may  be  arranged  so  that  the 
distance  is  one  quarter  of  a  rod,  or  it  may  be  more 
or  less.  The  implement  is  taken  in  one  hand,  and 
alternately  turned  upon  each  leg  or  end  of  the  rod. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  moving  in  a  straight 
line.  Measuring  in  this  way  is  much  more  accu¬ 
rate  than  pacing,  and  may  be  done  almost  as  rapidly. 
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The  Improved  English  Shire  Horse. 

Our  breeders  are  awake  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
much  good  material  in  the  English  Shire  horse, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  importing  descendents  of 
this  stock  more  largely  than  at  any  former  time. 
Great  ungainly  brutes  they  were,  but  having  been 
improved  by  judicious  crosses  and  selections,  they 
are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  mere  elephantine 
masses  of  flesh  and  bone.  When  bred  with  care 
they  rival  the  Clydes  and  Normans  for  form,  style, 
nerve,  power,  docility,  and  endurance,  while  for 
size  they  are  simply  stupendous.  They  offer  grand 
stock  to  build  upon,  having  a  relation  to  the  finer 
and  high-bred  races 
the  qualities,  as  it 
were,  of  a  rich  soil, 
abundant  nutrition. 

The  cross  will  “  nick 
well,”  provided  it  be 
not  too  violent,  and 
the  foal  has  the  best 
possible  chance  for 
full  developement  and 
vigorous  grow’th,  both 
before  and  after  birth. 

How  often  we  over¬ 
look  the  importance 
of  a  good  dam.  No 
breeder  should  ever 
breed  from  a  poor  one 
with  any  expectation 
of  improvement.  Her 
influence  extends  for 
generations,  usually 
alternating  with  the 
S3X  of  the  progeny. 

Thus  the  sons  of  a  fine 
mare  will  be  more 
likely  to  reproduce 
her  good  qualities  in 
their  daughters,  than 
will  the  mare  herself 
in  her  own  daughters  ; 
the  latter  will  very 
likely  reflect  their 
sires’  rather  than  their 
dams’  good  points. 

The  improved  horses, 
a  superb  example  of 
which  is  shown  in  the 
engraving,  are  firm  in 
bone  and  compact  in  every  w’ay  without  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  weight.  They  are  said  to  look  like  smaller 
horses,  but  to  weigh  much  heavier  than  they  look,  1 
and  that  is  the  secret  of  their  excellence.  It  great  j 
soft  bones,  flabby  muscles,  and  fat  be  compared 
with  fine,  hard,  solid  bone  and  flesh,  easily  kept  in 
condition,  there  will  be  found  naturally  greater 
weight,  greater  power,  greater  endurance,  a  better 
constitution,  and  greater  value.  The  old  style  of 
mares  have  grand  digestion  and  great  capacity  for 
turning  hay  and  grass  into  flesh  and  milk.  They 
were  not  easy  keepers,  but  great  producers,  like 
the  big  milking  cows.  Their  progeny  are,  there¬ 
fore,  splendidly  developed,  share  the  finer  and 
firmer  qualities  of  their  sires,  their  nerve  power  and 
willingness  to  work,  as  well  as  the  strong  muscles 
to  do  it.  They  inherit  and  transmit  also  to  their 
daughters,  the  valuable  qua.ities  of  their  dams,’ 
weight,  feeding  capacity,  constitution,  etc.,  and  so 
we  have  great  improvement,  and  may  look  for  still 
greater.  The  horse  shown  in  the  engraving  re¬ 
cently  won  the  first  prize  as  a  three-year-old  at 
the  Derby  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  and  has  twice 
been  champion  stallion  at  the  Horse  Show  in 
London.  In  show  order,  he  weighs  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds — a  truly  enor¬ 
mous  weight  for  so  young  ahorse.  He  is  seventeen 
hands  and  one  inch  high,  ninety-eight  inches  in 
girth,  one  hundredand  two  inches  around  the  belly. 
His  fore-arm  measures  thirty  and  a  half  inches 
around,  and  the  fore-leg  below  the  knee  twelve 
and  a  half,  the  hind-leg  below  the  hock  fifteen,  the 
thigh  above  the  hock  twenty-four  and  a  quarter, 
and  his  hight  to  top  of  quarters  is  sixty-eight  and  a 
half  inches.  He  is  the  property  of -Mr.  Walter  Gilbey, 
the  President  of  the  English  Shire  Horse  Society. 


When  this  stock  is  acclimated  in  this  country,  and 
improved  by  breeding,  we  may  expect  it  to  become 
the  foundation  of  a  valuable  race  of  work-horses. 


The  North  Carolina  Phosphates. 

DR.  CHAS.  W.  DABNEY,  DIRECTOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  phosphates  recently  discovered  in  North 
Carolina  will  undoubtedly  take  an  important  place 
in  the  trade,  and,  in  time,  reduce  the  cost  of  all 
superphosphates.  This  North  Carolina  rock  is 
very  massive  near  the  surface,  and  convenient  to 


the  lines  of  transportation.  That  it  is  found  in 
sand  and  not  in  clay,  as  is  the  South  Carolina  rock, 
is  a  point  very  much  in  its  favor.  The  latter  rock 
is  so  porous  and  full  of  holes,  as  to  require  break¬ 
ing  up  and  washing,  to  rid  it  of  the  clay.  The 
North  Carolina  rock  lies  in  a  sand  or  loam,  and  can 
be  dug  out  in  large  rounded  lumps,  from  which 
the  sand  may  lie  brushed  off  without  difficulty. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  rock  is  mined  in  open 
ditches,  thrown  out  upon  the  bank  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  clay,  and  a  large  per  cent  of  water, 
and  wheeled  'lo  the  railroad,  and  shipped  on  cars 
to  the  w'ashing  and  drying  works.  At  the  washing 
establishment  this  rock  is  broken,  run  through  a 
washing  machine,  fed  usually  by  a  large  force- 
pump,  and  finally  dried  by  artificial  heat.  The 
North  Carolina  rock  is  easier  to  mine  from  the 
loose  sand  or  loam.  It  occurs  at  about  the  same 
depth,  but  the  amount  obtained  per  acre  is  much 
greater.  In  a  number  of  trial  pits,  the  yield  was 
eight  hundred  tons  per  acre.  This  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  output.  The  North  Carolina  rock  can 
be  delivered  on  the  bank,  and  loaded  on  the  cars 
with  only  four  per  cent  of  earth  adhering  to  it.  A 
simple  brushing-machine  will  remove  this. 

Rock  in  this  condition,  directly  from  the  pits, 
contains  not  exceeding  one  per  cent  of  water. 
South  Carolina  rock  is  always  dried  twice,  once  by 
the  miner  before  it  is  sold,  and  again  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  North  Carolina  rock  would  not 
need  drying  at  all,  except  to  make  it  grind  better. 
The  great  saving  in  preparing  the  rock  for  market 
is  thus  apparent.  While  six  dollars  per  ton  is  the 
lowest  figure  ever  reached  by  South  Carolina  phos¬ 
phate  rock,  this  North  Carolina  rock  can  be  sold, 
delivered  on  the  railroad,  at  three  dollars  and  fifty 


cents  per  ton.  When  we  recall  how  great  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of  all  fertilizers  has  been 
since  the  South  Carolina  phosphate  mines  were 
opened,  the  significance  of  this  discovery  for 
all  farmers,  who  buy  any  manures,  based 
upon  superphosphates,  will  be  apparent.  The 
first  North  Carolina  phosphate  found  was  of 
low  grade,  containing  from  thirty  to  forty  per 
cent  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Recently  extensive 
beds  have  been  discovered,  yielding  rock  fully 
equal  to  that  of  South  Carolina,  of  which  fifty-five 
per  cent  is  the  usual  standard.  The  rock  crushes 
and  grinds  well,  as  it  is  extremely  brittle.  Thia 
latter  property  is  due  to  the  small  per  cent  of  sand, 
which  is  the  leading 
impurity,  and  of  ail 
adulterating  materials 
the  one  least  objec¬ 
tionable.  The  South 
Carolina  phosphate  is 
mixed  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  aiumina,  all  of 
which  combine  with 
suiphuric  acid,  when 
the  rock  comes  to  be 
made  into  superphos¬ 
phate.  Acid  must  be 
added  for  these  as 
weli  as  to  dissolve 
the  phosphate,  and 
when  it  has  been  dis¬ 
solved,  they  are  the 
main  cause  of  that 
retrograde  action, 
knowm  as  reversion 
of  phosphoric  acid. 
The  North  Carolina 
rock  contains  very 
little  carbonate,  iron, 
or  alumina,  and  re¬ 
quires  one-fourth  less 
acid  than  the  South 
Carolina  rock.  The 
sand  is  entirely  neu¬ 
tral  toward  the  acid. 
This  is  another  point 
in  favor  of  the  North 
Carolina  rock,  which 
farmers  as  well  as 
manufacturers  will  ap¬ 
preciate.  These  phos- 
phatic  rocks  have  laid  in  their  beds  for  untold  ages.. 
The  virgin  soil  of  a  new  country  did  not  need  them. 
Wasteful  farming  soon  exhausted  the  soil,  and  when 
needed  to  return  lost  fertility,  these  pihosphates. 
came  to  light.  So  when  whales  became  scarce,  and 
oil  dear,  heretofore  unsuspected  stores  were  dis¬ 
covered.  What  else  has  nature  in  store  for  us  ? 


Why  the  Potato  Experiments  DitFer. 

We  have  a  great  variety  of  experiments  with 
seed  potatoes,  from  experiment  stations,  model 
farms,  and  amateur  farmers,  showing  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  large  and  small  potatoes,  seed-end  and 
stem-end,  whole  seed  and  cut,  eyes  with  much 
flesh,  and  mere  parings  ;  leading  the  reader  to  con¬ 
tradictory  conclusions,  and  making  of  the  seed 
question  a  muddle.  In  many  cases  the  story  is 
only  half  told,  and  the  factors  in  the  case,  aside 
from  the  particular  treatment  of  the  seed,  are 
overlooked.  The  condition  of  the  soil,  fine  or 
lumpy,  rich  or  poor,  the  character  of  the  season, 
wet  or  dry;  the  cultivation,  little  or  much,  have 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  crop, 
as  the  state  of  the  seed.  Tlie  contradictory  results, 
so  often  reached  by  intelligent  and  fair-minded 
men,  emphasize  the  great  importance  of  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil,  making  it  well  pulverized, 
well  manured,  and  well  drained.  Maximum  crops, 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre, 
can  only  be  had  where  there  is  this  thorough  pre¬ 
paration  and  suitable  tillage,  until  the  vines  are  in 
blossom.  The  average  yield  of  potatoes  in  many 
farming  districts  with  any  treatment  of  seed 
is  not  much  over  a  hundred,  if  it  equals  it- 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm. 

New  Series.— No.  1. 

JOSEPH  HARIHS,  M.  S. 

It  is  over  eight  years  since  the  last  number  of  my 
“  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm  ”  appeared  in  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Since  then,  my  good  friend 
and  neighbor,  the  Deacon,  and  I  have  had  many 
walks  and  talks  together  on  the  farm.  The  Dea¬ 
con’s  farm  has  greatly  improved.  A  portion  of  his 
land  has  been  underdrained  and  produces  splendid 
crops.  He  plows  earlier  and  cultivates  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  if  he  is  not  careful  he  will  soon  be  a 
model  farmer.  1  do  not  think  he  keeps  any  more 
stock  or  makes  any  more  or  better  manure,  but  he 
grows  better  and  cleaner  crops  simply  because  he 
works  his  land  better.  Like  most  of  the  farmers 
in  this  section,  he  has  been  using  more  or  less 
phosphates,  especially  for  winter  wheat.  Some¬ 
times  he  thinks  it  pays  and  sometimes  not.  The 
truth  is,  that  nearly  half  of  my  farm  and  the  Dea¬ 
con’s  consist  of  low,  mucky  land  which,  if  partial¬ 
ly  drained  and  well  worked,  will  yield  good  crops 
with  little  or  no  manure.  Last  year  the  Deacon 
raised  an  acre  or  more  of  good  winter  cabbages  on 
this  black  mucky  soil  without  any  manure.  And 
land  whicli  is  rich  enough  to  produce  good  cabbage, 
certainly  will  produce  ordinary  farm  crops,  such  as 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  grass.  Adjoining  the 
cabbages,  on  similar  land,  he  sowed  a  few'  acres  of 
millet  and  had  a  splendid  crop  ;  the  land  was  left 
remarkably  clean  and  in  good  condition.  The  other 
half  of  the  Deacon’s  farm  consists  of  higher,  drier, 
and  poorer  land— but  which,  when  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  will  produce 
good  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  corn,  and  clover. 

I  have  always  told  the  Deacon,  that  the  best  way 
to  manage  his  farm  was  to  keep  more  stock  and 
make  more  manure,  even  if  he  had  to  buy  bran, 
malt-sprouts,  and  corn,  to  feed  the  animals  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  coarse  fodder  raised  on  the  farm. 
I  have  not  converted  the  Deacon  and  never  shall, 
though  I  felt  strong  hopes  of  him  last  spring  when 
he  set  out  an  acre  of  cabbages.  He  had  so  much 
success  with  them,  that  doubtless  he  will  continue 
to  grow  cabbages  as  a  farm  crop  for  years  to  come. 

On  my  own  farm  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
management  during  the  last  nine  years.  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  a  large  amount  of  stock,  and  to  buy 
considerable  food  for  them,  especially  that  which 
will  make  rich  manure.  I  have  adopted  this 
method  for  about  twenty  years,  and  I  see  no 
reason  for  changing  it. 

Even  the  Deacon  agrees  with  me  now,  that  the 
plan,  in  my  circumstances,  is  a  good  one.  He  crit¬ 
icised  me  formerly,  because  he  did  not  understand 
what  I  was  aiming  at.  He  thought  I  was  ljuying 
feed  and  consuming  nearly  everything  that  I  raised 
on  the  farm,  in  order  to  make  manure  for  growing 
ordinary  farm  crops.  He  thought  it  would  not 
pay.  He  may  be  right,  though  I  think  much  might 
be  said  on  the  other  side. 

In  my  own  case,  however,  I  use  manure  for 
growing  mangel-wurtzel,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips, 
■cabbages,  onions,  and  similar  crops,  which  can  ouiy 
be  grown  on  the  richest  and  cleanest  of  land.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  eight  years,  I  have  greatly  extended 
the  area  of  land  devoted  to  these  crops.  I  can  not 
compete  with  the  Rochester  nurserymen  in  buying 
manure  from  the  city  stables.  It  is  too  far  to  draw 
it  and  they  take  all  there  is.  I  am  obliged  to  make 
my  own.  What  I  make  is  far  richer  in  plant-food 
and  more  valuable  than  any  I  conld  buy.  During 
the  last  eight  years  the  price  of  superphosphate 
has  been  reduced  and  the  quality  improved.  I  use 
it  freely  and  with  great  advantage. 

The  Deacon  and  I  are  eight  years  older.  Twenty 
years  ago  this  spring,  I  set  out  about  a  hundred 
Norway  spruces.  They  are  now  over  forty  feet 
high.  They  are  beautiful,  healthy,  and  vigorous. 
When  1  think  how  small  they  were  when  I  set 
them  out,  and  what  magnificent  trees  they  are  now, 
I  feel  that  the  years  are  steadily  advancing  and 
that  I  must  be  getting  older.  So  of  my  Northern 
Spy  apple  orchard.  The  trees  have  grown  until  the 
branches  almost  meet,  and  what  is  better,  they  bear 


fruit  abundantly  every  year.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  management  of  the  orchard  during 
the  last  seventeen  years,  during  whieh  time  it  has 
been  in  grass.  The  trees  were  set  out  in  1857,  and 
for  the  first  ten  years  the  land  was  planted  with 
corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Since  the  trees  commenced  to 
bear,  the  land  has  been  kept  as  a  pasture  for  sheep 
and  pigs.  It  has  been  repeatedly  top-dressed  with 
manure.  And  whenever  we  have  any  weeds  or 
rubbish  of  any  kind,  it  is  drawn  into  the  orchard 
and  spread  over  the  land.  It  is  eonvenient  to  have 
such  a  place.  We  are  never  at  a  loss  where  to 
put  weed-seeds,  coal-ashes,  refuse  lime,  turnip, 
beet,  and  cabbage  leaves,  carrot  and  parsnip  tops. 
Anything  that  will  make  manure  or  mulch  the 
land,  anything  that  the  pigs  will  eat  in  whole  or 
in  part  is  taken  to  the  orchard.  In  this  way  the 
land  has  become  exceedingly  rich.  In  the  spring, 
the  moment  the  snow  is  off  the  land,  the  grass  be¬ 
gins  to  start  and  we  soon  have  a  fine  bite  for  the 
ewes  and  lambs.  And  all  through  the  season,  no 
matter  how  dry  it  is,  we  are  always  sure  of  a  little 
good  pasture  in  the  orchard.  I  am  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  advantages  of  this  metliod  of  managing 
an  orchard,  that  I  have  set  out  several  acres  of 
apple  trees  near  the  barn -yard,  with  the  ultimate 
intention  of  seeding  it  down  to  grass  and  keeping 
it  as  a  permanent  pasture.  In  the  meantime  I 
keep  the  land  between  the  rows  of  trees  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  In  fact,  I  am  using  the  land  as  a  Field- 
Garden.  It  is  heavily  manured,  carefully  and  re¬ 
peatedly  plowed  late  in  the  autumn  and  early  in 
the  spring,  and  worked  into  the  finest  condition 
for  hoed  crops,  drilled  in  wide  enough  apart  to 
admit  the  use  of  a  cultivator.  We  onlj-  cultivate 
one  way  ;  and  between  the  rows  of  apple  trees, 
running  in  the  direction  in  which  we  cultivate,  we 
set  out  currant  bushes  which  now  bear  large  crops. 
It  takes  a  good  many  years  to  make  our  dry,  sandy 
upland  rich  enough  for  permanent  pasture.  But  I 
think  the  above  method  will  accomplish  the  object, 
and  in  the  meantime  much  more  than  pay  its  own 
way.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  best  method  of 
preparing  land  for  a  permanent  pasture.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  circumstances. 

Five  years  ago  I  w'as  at  Rothamsted,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  thirty  years.  Mr.  Lawes,  or  Sir  John  Ben¬ 
nett  Lawes,  as  he  now  is  called,  in  recognition  of 
his  pre-eminent  services  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
research,  has  converted  many  acres  of  the  land  for¬ 
merly  under  tillage  into  permanent  pasture.  A  fine 
herd  of  Hereford  steers  were  grazing  on  the  land. 
It  was  stocked  heavy  enough  to  keep  the  grass 
well  cropped,- and  the  steers  were  fed  every  day  all 
the  American  cotton-seed  cake  they  would  eat. 
Of  all  vegetable  substances,  there  is  nothing  whieh 
makes  such  rich  manure  as  cotton-seed  cake.  It 
may  not  be  as  nutritious  as  linseed  cake,  but  it  is 
richer  in  nitrogen,  phosphates  and  potash.  And  as 
Dr.  Vceleker  well  remarked,  it  has  this  practical 
advantage  :  You  can  feed  fatting  cattle  or  sheep 
all  they  will  eat.  They  will  not  eat  too  much. 
With  linseed-oil  cake,  corn  and  other  grain,  as  w'e 
all  know,  we  have  to  be  careful  every  day  to  meas¬ 
ure  out  the  proper  allowance.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  a  reliable  man  do  the  feeding,  or  some  days  the 
animals  will  get  too  much  and  some  days  too  little, 
and  their  digestive  organs  are  soon  out  of  order. 

In  process  of  time  any  pasture  land  stocked  with 
cattle  or  sheep  having  an  unlimited  supply  of 
cotton-seed  cake,  must  get  very  rich,  and  there  are 
many  piaces  in  this  country  where  the  plan  could 
be  adopted  to  advantage.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
the  so-called  barrens  of  Long  Island,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  There 
is  also  much  hilly  land  which  is  now  comparatively 
unproductive,  and  on  which  it  would  be  an  expen¬ 
sive  operation,  even  if  we  had  it,  to  draw  manure. 
This  poor  land  may  be  slowly  and  surely  reclaimed 
by  stocking  it  with  sheep  or  cattle,  and  feeding 
them  all  the  cotton-seed  cake  they  would  eat. 


Since  we  last  wrote  these  Walks  and  Talks  on 
the  Farm,  the  subject  of  ensilage  has  attracted 
much  attention.  Its  success  is  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  corn  fodder  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  wliich  can  be  grown  for  feeding  cattle. 


horses  and  sheep.  The  advocates  of  ensilage  have 
done  much  good  by  calling  attention  to  tlie  great 
value  of  corn  fodder.  Whether  it  is  better  to  cure 
the  fodder  or  to  preserve  it  in  the  green  state,  is  a 
question  of  cost.  One  fact  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  ;  our  dry,  hot  climate  is  admirably  adapted, 
not  only  for  growing  the  corn-fodder,  but  also  for 
curing  it.  I  cut  my  corn-fodder  with  a  self-raking 
reaper,  tie  it  into  bundles,  stand  it  up  in  small 
shocks,  and  afterwards  put  nine  of  these  shocks 
into  one  large  central  shock,  carefully  made  and 
tied  at  the  top  with  willow'  or  rye-straw  bands. 
If  properly  made,  the  corn-fodder  keeps  perfectly 
in  these  large  shocks,  and  can  be  drawn  in  from 
time  to  time  during  the  winter — drawing,  of  course, 
as  much  at  one  time  as  can  be  properly  stored  away. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  which  has 
taken  place  in  our  agriculture  during  the  past  eight 
years  is  the  general  nse  of  superphosphate  for 
winter  wheat.  That  it  pays  the  farmers  to  use  it, 
there  can  be  lio  doubt.  Farmers  are  not  inclined 
to  make  accurate  experiments ;  but  they  do  not 
continue  to  pay  out  money  year  after  year  for  an 
article  the  use  of  which  is  unprofitable.  How  long 
the  nse  of  phosphates  will  continue  profitable,  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  organic  matter  existing 
in  the  soil,  and  upon  the  use  which  is  made  of  the 
increased  crops  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  phos¬ 
phates.  If  all  the  crops  are  sold  off  the  farm,  we 
should  soon,  except  in  rare  cases,  so  far  impov¬ 
erish  the  soil  that  profitable  crops  could  not  be 
grown.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  use  the  money 
obtained  from  the  increased  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  etc.,  to  buy  a  small  amount 
of  bran,  cotton-seed  cake,  malt-sprouts,  etc.,  to 
feed  out  in  connection  with  our  straw,  corn-fod¬ 
der,  clover  hay,  etc.,  the  use  of  phosphates  will 
enrich  rather  than  impoverish  the  land. 

Tear  before  last  the  wheat  crop  in  this  section 
was  the  best  I  have  known  for  thirty-two  years. 
The  Deacon  has  lived  here  much  longer  than  this, 
and  he  says  he  has  never  before  known  so  good  a 
crop.  And  farmers  who  cleared  up  the  land  from 
the  original  forest  say  the  same  thing.  One  of 
them  told  me — and  he  is  a  reliable  man — that  he 
got  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  from  thirty 
acres.  It  was  not  phosphates  in  this  case;  he 
drilled  in  ashes  and  plaster ;  but  it  was  not  ashes 
and  plaster  that  produced  the  crop.  Whatever  the 
cause,  it  is  evident  that  our  soils  are  still  capable 
of  producing  good  crops  of  wheat. 

One  thing  is  certain,  our  farmers  as  a  rule  are 
working  their  land  better  than  formerly.  We  have 
better  plows,  better  cultivators,  better  harrows, 
better  rollers,  and  better  horse-hoes,  though  the 
latter  are  not  half  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be. 
We  do  more  fall-plowing.  Even  the  Deacon  har¬ 
rowed  his  corn-stubble  last  fall,  and  got  it  ready 
to  drill  in  oats  this  spring.  We  are  getting  more 
and  more  in  the  habit  of  preparing  our  land  in  the 
autumn.  The  Deacon  is  not  here  to-day,  or  per¬ 
haps  he  might  dispute  some  of  these  statements. 


“Hard  times’’ — I  should  say  so.  But  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  is  not  a  gi'umbler — certainly  not  when 
he  has  good  cause  to  grumble.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  and  energetic  of  men.  Last  year,  he 
had  no  wheat,  no  beans,  no  fruit.  He  had  good 
potatoes,  but  the  price  was  so  low  that  they  hardly 
paid  for  digging  and  marketing.  He  had  a  great 
crop  of  oats,  and  a  fair  crop  of  hay,  but  the  crops 
he  depended  on  to  bring  in  the  money  were  essen¬ 
tially  a  failure.  My  own  wheat  crop  was  the 
poorest  I  have  known  for  thirty-four  years.  But 
we  have  lived  through  it.  And  to-day  (June  2), 
the  country  never  looked  more  beautiful,  or  the 
prospects  brighter.  Some  farmers  say  the  dry 
weather  in  April  gave  the  wheat  a  set-back.  But, 
as  a  rule,  our  wheat  never  looked  better.  We  feel 
decidedly  encouraged,  and  look  for  better  times. 


I  was  in  New  York  last  week,  and  called  at  the 
American  Agriculturist  office.  They  seemed  pleased 
to  see  me.  The  truth  is,  the  editors  look  more  like 
farmers  than  city  people.  The  managing  editor 
was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  w'orks  as  hard  as  any 
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Jarmer  I  know.  1  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
ihe  American  Agriculturist  was  never  in  more  pros¬ 
perous  circumstances  than  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  certainly  a  noble  paper  for  everybody. 


Fine  Action  and  Good  Gaits  in  Horses. 

Good  gaits  and  fine  showy  action  in  a  horse  add 
greatly  to  his  value..  They  are  not  altogether 
brought  about  by  training,  though  this  does  a  great 
deal.  Many  a  well  formed  man,  especially  if  he 
grew  fast  when  a  boy,  and  was  iaughed  at  and  felt 
awkward,  goes  through  life  with  the  style  of  a  shy, 
shambling,  bashful  lad.  Very  likely  he  never  stands 
erect,  carries  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other, 
his  head  on  one  side  and  even  walks  half  sideways 
and  does  not  know  it.  It  is  just  so  with  horses. 
If  a  farmer’s  team  comes  into  the  city  trainer’s 
hands  at  four  to  six  years  old,  even  if  dull,  stupid, 
.and  logy,  they  will  wake  up  to  business,  and  in 
two  months  even  their  breeder  will  not  know  them. 
They  will  hold  their  heads  high,  pick  up  their  feet 
with  life  and  put  them  down  as  if  they  were  not 
afraid.  Altogether  there  will  be  the  style  of  life 
and  training,  as  if  they  knew  they  were  well  trained 
.and  were  proud  of  the  show.  At  seven  or  eight 
years  old  it  is  too  late,  they  will  be  a  plow'  team  to 
the  end.  This  sort  of  style  is  all  but  essential  for 
carriage  and  road  horses,  but  another  sort  is 
needed  for  the  particularly  useful  gaits  of  horses 
of  all  work,  namely,  the  walk  and  the  trot,  both 
in  carrryiug  heavy  loads  and  with  very  light  ones. 

Ail  the  training  in  the  world  will  not  give  a  horse 
good  legs,  and  with  this  wanting,  the  spirit  and 
the  sort  of  style  which  is  developed  by  training 
and  oats,  counts  in  real  work  and  service  for  very 
little.  A  horse  needs  both,  and  then  there  is  some 
liope  for  him.  With  a  good  set  of  legs  the  trainer 
has  the  right  foundation  to  build  upon.  It  is  quite 
a  “point,”  as  they  say  “  on  the  street”  to  know 
good  legs  when  you  see  them.  It  does  not  take 
an  expert  to  tell  if  a  set  of  legs  look  all  right  from 
the  side,  when  the  horse  is  either  still  or  in  action, 
but  the  real  points  of  views  to  judge  critically  are 
directly  in  front  or  behind.  We  give  three  st5’les 
of  legs  by  which  all  may  be  classified,  as  they  vary 
from  the  perfect  form  towards  either  extreme. 
No.  1  in  each  set  represents  the  perfect  pair  of 
legs.  The  feet  point  directly  forward,  are  round, 
well  up  at  the  heels,  large,  solid,  and  free  from 
either  grooves  and  ridges  running  up  and  down,  or 
from  irregularity  in  tlie  lines  of  growth,  which  al¬ 
ways  form  tine  parailei  striae  in  a  healthy  hoof.  It 
is  a  suspicious  circumstance  if  these  are  filed  oH 
and  the  hoof  made  smooth.  The  fact  is,  nothing 
is  a  surer  index  of  previous  good  health  than  the 
looL  If  a  horse  has  a  fit  of  sickness  the  hoofs 
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Fig.  1.— GOOD  AHD  BAD  FOEE-I.EGS. 


■cease  growing,  and  when  they  begin  again  ■with, 
returning  health  they  all  show  a  ridge,  so  if  from 
■any  cause  one  foot  is  effected  by  fever,  or  a  wound, 
it  alone  will  show  it  almost  certainly  by  increased 
or  decreased  growth,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
joints  are  large,  hard,  bony,  and  free  from  meat  or 
puffs.  Below  the  hocks  and  knees  the  bone  of  the 
leg  is  flat,  and  of  good  size  for  the  weight  of  the  an¬ 
imal  ;  the  cords  are  hard  as  bone,  free  from  muscle, 
and  the  skin  free  from  scars  and  drawn  tightly  over 
the  whole.  Avoid  slender  pasterns.  The  pastern 
T)ones  and  those  forming  the  pedal  joint  should 
Tiave  all  the  breadth  and  solidity  possible.  The 
muscular  portion  of  the  legs — ^the  fore  arms  and 
the  thighs— should  be  large  and  even,  and  the 


muscles  should  stand  out  individually  distinct  and 
hard.  The  whole  leg  should  be  almost  perfectly 
straight,  that  is  perpendicular,  as  indicated  by  the 
lines  drawn  through  No.  1  in  each  set. 

When  the  hoofs  point  out,  the  knees  and  liocks 
tend  inward,  as  shown  in  No.  2  of  each  set,  and 
when  the  hoofs  point  in  the  knees  and  hocks  are 
thrown  outward  in  a  less  obvious,  but  yet  in  an 
awkward  way.  This  is  shown  in  No.  3.  With  the 


idea  clearly  in  his  mind  and  a  little  observation, 
one  will  soon  be  able  to  recognize  a  good  and  also 
a  bad  set  of  legs  on  almost  any  style  of  horse. 


Fill  up  the  Vacancies. 

Hills  are  sometimes  missing  in  the  corn-field, 
from  poor  seed,  crows,  cut-worms  and  other  causes. 
It  does  not  pay  to  leave  these  places  vacant.  If 
replanted,  they  may  produce  good  fodder,  even 
when  too  late  for  ears  to  form.  Idle  land  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  of  weeds,  w'hich,  by  going  to  seed,  bring 
trouble  for  many  succeeding  years.  It  is  well  to 
replant  with  a  smaller  and  quicker  growing  variety, 
that  will  yet  have  time  to  mature.  The  two  sorts 
will  not  mix  badly,  because  the  periods  for  crossing 
come  at  different  times.  The  appearance  of  acorn 
field  is  much  improved  by  filling  np  the  vacant 
hills.  We  have  kn'own  of  replanting  being  done  as 
late  as  July,  and  tbe  labor  rewarded  with  a  fair 
crop  of  soft  corn  for  the  pigs,  besides  a  heavy 
growth  of  excellent  fodder.  A  considerable  area 
where  corn  or  some  other  crop  has  failed  may 
sometimes  be  profitably  sown  to  buckwheat. 


Feeding  the  Silk-worm. 

M.  J.  G.  HAMMACK. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  silk-worms :  Annuals, 
Bivoltines,  and  Trivoltines.  The  Annuals  produce 
but  one  brood  a  year,  Bivoltines  two  broods,  and 
Trivoltines  three.  After  considerable  experience 
we  are  satisfied,  that  tbe  last  two  breeds  cannot  be 
raised  as  profitably  as  the  pure  Annuals.  Annuals’ 
eggs  will  not  hatch  prematurely,  but  the  hatching 
cannot  be  deferred  for  any  length  of  time,  after 
the  trees  are  in  leaf,  except  by  using  ice,  in 
which  case  the  vitality  of  the  eggs  is  more  or  less 
injured.  It  is  necessary,  in  any  climate,  to  watch 
the  advance  of  the  mulberry  tree  in  the  spring. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  terms  used  in  silk 
culture :  grain  is  silk-worm  eggs ;  the  cocoonery 
is  a  house  where  the  worms  are  raised  ;  moulting 
is  the  time  at  which  the  worms  change  their  skins. 
Chrysalis  is  the  form  assumed  by  the  worm  inside 
the  cocoon.  Floss  silk  is  loose  silk  that  envelops 
the  cocoon,  and  is  carded  and  spun  like  cotton. 
The  cocoon  is  the  silken  covering  with  which  the 
worm  surrounds  itself  before  passing  into  the 
chrysalis  state.  Kaw  silk  is  silk  that  is  reeled 
from  cocoons.  The  ages  are  periods  between  two 
moults ;  green-cocoons  is  a  name  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  fresh  or  unehoked  cocoons.  Pierced  co¬ 
coons  are  those  that  the  moth  is  allowed  to  perfo¬ 
rate,  and  are  sold  for  waste  silk.  Choked  cocoons 
are  those  stifled,  or  have  the  chrysalis  killed,  by 
steam  or  in  the  hot  sun.  Litter  is  the  accumulation 
where  the  worms  lay,  of  dried  and  partly  con¬ 
sumed  leaves,  and  offal  of  the  worms  themselves. 

Gathering  the  Leaves. — If  the  trees  are  de¬ 
sired  for  standards,  at  two  years  old,  they  may  be 
stripped  of  their  leaves.  The  leaves  must  not  be 
gathered  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset,  when  dew 


or  fog  makes  them  damp.  They  should  be  gathered 
before  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  for  tlie  day’s 
feed,  and  before  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  for 
the  morning’s  feed.  If  leaves  are  dusty,  they 
should  be  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth.  In  case  of 
threatened  rain,  leaves  may  be  gathered  two  days 
ahead,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  If  it  should  be¬ 
come  a  necessity  to  gather  leaves  in  the  rain,  spread 
them  out  on  the  floor  in  the  shade  in  an  airy  place, 
or  dry  them  by  sliaking  in  a  sheet.  Give  to  the 
young  worms  the  best,  tender  leaves,  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  moult.  After  the  last  moult,  give  to  tlie  worms 
the  thickest  and  best  leaves  the  trees  produce. 

Silk-worms  should  be  fed  during  the  day  and 
night,  from  the  hatching  to  the  spinning  time. 
Give  them  all  they  can  eat,  at  regular  hours.  Worms 
matured  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  will  produce 
more  silk,  and  of  a  finer  quality,  than  those  fed 
forty  days,  and  the  short-lived  worms  are  less  liable 
to  disease.  Worms  will  never  leave  the  feeding 
shelves  if  properly  fed.  The  worms  should  receive 
light  meals,  first,  at  six  iu  the  morning  ;  second,  at 
eight;  third,  at  ten ;  noon,  two  o’clock,  four,  six, 
eight,  and  ten.  In  very  warm  weather,  an  extra 
feed  should  be  given  at  midnight.  On  cool  days 
the  worms  will  consume  less  food  than  in  warm 
ones.  The  young  silk-worms  should  have  one 
single  layer  of  chopped  leaves  for  their  meals,  and 
if  these  become  dry,  feed  again  in  half  an  hour. 


Raising  Seeds. 

We  are  asked  why  we  do  not  encourage  people 
to  raise  their  own  seeds,  instead  of  buying  them 
every  year.  Seed-raising  is  an  art,  and  requires 
more  care  than  the  average  farmer  can  afford  to 
give  to  it.  Seedsmen  have  their  seeds  raised  by 
men  who  make  a  business  of  it,  who  grow  but  one 
variety  of  a  kind,  and  avoid  all  chance  of  “  mixing” 
or  crossing.  One  who  has  a  garden  can  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  select  ids  first  ripened  tomatoes  or 
Lima  beaus  for  seed  ;  he  wishes  these  for  tlie  table. 
Unless  a  vegetable  can  be  kept  up  to  its  best  condi¬ 
tion  it  will  deteriorate.  Take  tomatoes  for  exam¬ 
ple  ;  the  plants  should  be  raised  expressly  for  seed. 
As  soon  as  they  come  into  bearing,  every  plant  that 
does  not  have  fruit  quite  up  to  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  form  and  productiveness,  is  to  be  pulled  up,  and 
all  malformed  fruits  on  those  that  are  left,  are  cut 
away.  Then  only  the  earliest  clusters  are  allowed 
to  ripen,  those  which  set  late  are  cut  off,  and  the 
whole  strength  of  the  plant  directed  to  ripening  the 
first  fruit  that  is  set.  Take  squashes  for  another 
example,  and  it  is  the  same  with  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  and  all  of  the  family.  Few  who  have  gardens 
content  themselves  with  a  single  variety  of  squash. 
There  are  few  plants  so  likely  to  mix,  through  the 
agency  of  bees.  We  know  of  a  case  in  which  the 
Hubbard  Squash  had  been  grown  in  the  same  gar¬ 
den  with  other  squashes  for  several  years,  and  the 
seed  was  yearly  saved  and  planted.  At  tlie  time 
we  saw  the  squashes,  they  were  mostly  yellow, 
and  instead  of  the  pointed  end,  so  characteristic  of 
the  Hubbard,  many  of  them  had  the  broad,  flat, 
blossom  end  belonging  to  other  kinds  ;  indeed 
there  was  not  a  typical  Hubbard  in  the  lot.  If 
seeds  are  to  be  raised,  that  should  be  tlie  leading 
object  for  -which  the  plants  are  grown.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  sow  seeds  of  doubtful  purity,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  small  outlay  for  those  of  good  quality. 


Green-House  and  Window  Plants. 

All  repairs,  painting,  etc.,  should  be  done  to  the 
green-house  in  good  season.  If  plants  are  kept  in 
the  green-house,  give  all  needed  shade  and  water¬ 
ing . Plants  outside,  whether  from  the  green¬ 

house  or  the  window-garden,  should  have  proper 
care,  shade  the  pots  from  the  hot  sun  by  placing- 
boards  against  tliem  ;  give  water  freely,  repot,  if  an 
inspection  of  the  ball  of  earth  shows  that  they  need 
it ;  turn  the  pots  occasionally  to  break  off  any  roots 
that  have  run  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 

the  pot . Insects  often  do  much  mischief  to 

plants  in  pots,  and  must  be  removed . Make  cut¬ 

tings  of  plants  of  which  a  fresh  stock  is  required. 
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The  Need  of  the  West. 


The  West  needs  moi'e  live-stock.  Th.it  those  States 
and  Territories  which  grow  an  ahiindance  of  natural  pas- 
tiiriige  for  twice  the  stock  they  now  have,  are  in  need  of 
more  animals,  is  evident.  But  that  those  States  in  which 
the  range  is  restricted  are  in  need  of  more  stock,  can  l)e 
demonstrated  on  tlie  basis  of  their  over-production  of 
corn.  While  ail  tlie  States  of  the  West  produce  more 
corn  than  is  consumed  at  home,  only  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska  produce  a  large  surplus  for  export;  and  we  shall 
consider  these  only,  although  the  conclusion  re.iched  will 
apply  to  other  States  with  a  force  proportionate  to  their 
suriilus.  In  WCI,  Kansas  produced  172,800,000  bushels  of 
corn,  of  w'hicli  amount  W,760,105  bushels,  or  45  per  cent, 
was  retained  for  liome  consumption,  wliile  95.040,405 
bushels,  Co  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop,  were  exporled. 
In  the  same  year,  Nebraska  produced  101,272.000  bushels: 
of  this,  50, £51,551  bushels,  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  crop, 
wore  retained  for  liome  consumption,  while  41, 524, .340 
bushels,  41  per  cent,  of  the  crop  were  exported.  Thus, 
of  their  crops  for  188.3,  these  two  States  consumed  at 
home,  137,514,050  bushels,  and  exported,  136,564,844  bush¬ 
els,  practically  half  the  crop.  During  this  time,  the  rail¬ 
road  charges  for  corn  from  Kansas  City  to  Chic.ago,  were, 
by  the  car-load,  20  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds.  At 
tills  rate,  the  cost  of  transporting  the  surplus  corn  of 
Kansas,  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  would  be  $10,644,- 
5.35.40.  During  the  same  time,  the  railroad  charges  for 
transporting  corn  from  Omaha  to  Chicago,  were  25  cents 
per  hundred  pounds;  at  this  rate,  to  transport  the  Ne¬ 
braska  surplus  from  Omaha  to  Chic.ago,  cost  $5,81.3.408.86. 
The  cost  of  transporting  the  surplus  of  both  States  to 
Chictigo,  was  $16,457,044.26.  If  this  surplus  had  been 
reduced  to  pork,  at  the  the  rate  of  ten  potinds  of  pork  to 
each  Inishel  of  co.rn,  the  product  would  have  been,  1,365,. 
648.440  pounds — 950,404,950  pounds  from  Kansas,  and 
415,243.490  pounds  from  Nebraska.  During  the  period  of 
exportation,  the  railroad  charges  for  transporting  live 
hogs  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  were  $42.50  per  car¬ 
load  of  20,000  pounds.  At  this  rate,  it  would  have  cost 
$2  019,600  to  transport  from  Kansas  City  to  Chictigo,  the 
Kansas  surplus  of  corn,  if  it  had  been  in  the  shape  of 
pork.  During  the  same  period,  the  railroad  charges  for 
transporting  live  hogs  from  Omaha  to  Cliicago,  were  $70 
per  car-load.  At  this  rate,  to  have  transported  from 
Omaha  to  Chicago,  the  Nebraska  corn  surplus  in  the 
shape  of  live  hogs,  would  have  cost  $1,453,340.  The  cost 
for  the  two  States,  would  have  been,  $3,472,940,  a  saving 
on  freight  alone,  by  transforming  the  corn  into  live  hogs, 
of  $12,985,004.26,01'  almost  400  per  cent.  But  to  this,  it 
may  bo  objected  that  all  this  surplus  did  not  reach  so  far 
east  ns  Chicago.  This  is  true  ;  but  the  cost  of  transport¬ 
ing  the  corn  from  the  various  points  iti  these  two  States 
to  Kansas  City  or  Omaha,  would  far  more  than  compen¬ 
sate  for  this,  as  the  transportation  tariffs  are  heavy  for 
short  distances  on  branch  roads. 

Some  of  this  corn  went  east  of  Cliicago.  Let  us  calcu¬ 
late  what  would  be  saved  on  the  transportation  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  of  one  million  bushels  of  corn,  by 
changing  it  into  live  ho.gs.  The  railroad  cliarges  last  year 
for  transporting  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  were 
30  cents  per  one  hitndrod  pounds;  at  this  rate,  the  cost 
of  transporting  1,000.000  bushels  of  corn,  would  be  $168,- 
000.  Transformed  into  pork,  the  transportation  would  cost 
35  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  for  the  million  bushels 
in  this  shape,  $35,000 ;  a  saving  of  nearly  400  per  cetit. 

These  figures  show  plainly  why  that  portion  of  the 
West  which  produces  a  surplus  of  corn  above  home  con¬ 
sumption,  needs  more  live-stock.  The  saving  in  trans¬ 
portation  alone,  when  the  corn  is  converted  into  live 
hogs  and  shipped  in  such  form,  .aggregates  an  enormous 
amount,  and  if  it  were  jiut  into  the  form  of  beef  or 
mutton,  the  saving  would  be  substantially  the  same. 
Cattle  are  shipped  from  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  at  a  less  rate  than  hogs,  and  sheep  at  the  same. 

But  every  bushel  of  corn  shipped,  represents  so  much 
fertility  taken  from  the  soil,  leaving  nothing  to  replace 
it.  The  West  needs  live-stock  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  its  land.  Without  stock,  the  more  intensive  the  farm¬ 
ing,  the  larger  the  crops,  and  the  more  rapidly  will  the 
land  be  impoverished.  So  long  as  the  West  is  without 
live-stock  to  consume  its  productions  at  home,  just  so 
long  will  the  impoverishing  of  the  soil  continue.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be  maintained  by 
feeding  produce  to  farm  animals,  saving  and  applying 
their  manure,  liqtiidand  solid,  and  reinforcitig  this  with 
a  little  green  manuring.  The  value  of  this  animal  ma¬ 
nure,  which  would  represetit  just  so  much  gain  to  the 
farmer,  can  not  be  accurately  calculated.  But  as  we  have 
mtide  our  former  calculations  upon  the  basis  of  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  ten  pounds  of  live  pork  from  each  bushel  of  corn, 
we  would  have  46  pounds  of  manure  for  each  bushel  fed, 
estimating  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn  at  56  pounds.  This 
would  have  given  Kansas  and  Nebraska  3,1.39,500  tons  of 
animal  manure,  if  the  surplus  corn  of  last  year's  crop  had 
been  fed  to  hogs.  These  States  need  all  the  fertilizing 


materials  at  their  comm.and  to  keep  up  the  land,  hence 
they  need  live-stock  to  consume  surplus  production. 

Passing  over  with  only  a  mention  the  profitable  work 
ofi’ered  by  stock-raising,  at  a  season  when  grain 
demands  no  attention,  we  wish  to  notice  another  particu¬ 
lar  wherein  more  stock  would  be  advantageous  to  these 
States.  One  travelling  through  these  States,  is  struck 
with  the  lack  of  cribs  and  granaries.  As  a  result,  the 
farmers  are  compelled  to  sell  their  surplus  grain  as  soon 
as  it  is  harvested.  The  consequent  rush  of  grain  to 
market  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  brings  prices  dowm 
to  low  figures,  which  the  necessities  of  tlie  farmers  com¬ 
pel  them  to  accept.  If  the  grain  was  fed  to  stock,  it, 
so-to-speak,  could  be  held  for  a  higher  price. 


Animal  Ailments. 

DR.  D.  D.  SLADE. 

Swine  Plague.— E.  T.  Beall,  Liberty,  Va.— The  dis¬ 
ease  which  killed  the  three  fine  hogs  that  had  a  range  of 
seventy-five  acres  and  plenty  of  running  spring  w’ater, 
was  undoubtedly,  from  the  description  of  symptoms,  the 
swine  plague,  although  this  disease  may  have  its  seat  in 
almost  any  organ,  its  presence  in  the  lungs  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  is  now  considered  as  characteristic. 
Treatment  in  our  present  knowledge  of  the  afifection  is 
not  to  be  considered— the  disease  is  highly  contagious. 
Warts  may  be  safely  destroyed  by  tying  a  strong  thread 
about  their  necks,  or  by  cutting  them  off  with  scissors, 
and  touching  the  surface  with  lunar  caustic  or  blue  stone. 

Mange  in  Dog.— Mrs.  H.  A.  Fink,  Westerly, E.  I.— The 
Gordon  setter  undoubtedly  has  skin  acari,  or  animal 
parasites,  which  burrow  in  the  tissues,  and  cause  great, 
and  uncontrollable  itching,  as  well  as  scabs  and  sores 
upon  the  surface.  Oil  well  the  surface  affected,  and  then 
with  soapsuds  (castile  soap  is  preferable)  remove  the 
hardened  crusts.  Apply  once  a  day,  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphur  ointment,  well  rubbed  into  all  the  parts  of 
the  skin  where  the  eruption  has  made  its  appearance. 

Navicular  Joint  Disease— Ringbone— Thickened 
Sinews  — C.  L.  Liusley,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.— In  the  very 
early  stages  of  the  Navicular  disease,  rest  at  pasture  may 
give  the  parts  a  chance  to  recover.  A  wet  pasture  free 
from  stones  is  preferable.  Remove  the  shoes— or  the 
animal  may  be  kept  standing  in  w’et  clay  in  the  stall  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  time,  and  removed  to  a  dry  stall  at  night.  If 
the  disease  has  gone  on  to  ulceration,  the  cure  is  longer 
and  more  uncertain.  A  seton  through  the  frog,  which 
must  be  passed  by  a  competent  person,  is  sometimes  of 
service.  If  the  lameness  continues  after  a  month  from 
the  removal  of  the  seton,  this  treatment  at  least,  is  use¬ 
less.  The  seton  should  remain  in  jilace  for  four  or  five 
weeks.  In  the  treatment  of  Ringbone,  rest  is  often  es¬ 
sential  in  the  early  stages--allay  the  inflammation  by 
soothing  measures,  such  as  fomentation  of  the  parts, 
and  then  blister,  when  soreness  and  heat  have  lessened. 
When  this  disease  is  in  the  fore  leg— the  heel  comes  to  the 
ground  first,  and  a  thin-heeled  bar-shoe  must  be  put  on. 
If.  on  the  contrary,  the  animal  walks  on  his  toe,  as  when 
Ringbone  occupies  the  hind  limbs,  a  high-heeled  shoe 
will  enable  him  to  travel  more  comfortably'.  Thickened 
sinews  in  the  first  stages,  may  be  benefited  by  rest  at 
pasture,  and  by  blistering  occasionally.  The  disease  is 
due  to  strains  and  over  exertion,  and  very  rarely  do  the 
parts  assume  their  original,  normal  condition,  and  when 
benefited  by  treatment,  are  prone  to  return  to  their  un¬ 
natural  state  when  the  animal  is  put  to  work. 

Black  Leg  in  Cattle.— A  correspondent  from  New 
Mexico,  advocates  the  removal  of  the  tail  and  ears  in 
cases  of  real  or  supposed  Black  Leg  in  cattle.  Whereas, 
ill  the  very  early  stages,  bleeding,  properly  performed, 
may  be  advisable,  it  seems  to  us  a  rather  heroic,  if  not 
barbarous  treatment  to  subject  every  suspected  animal 
to  the  above  operation.  At  any  rate,  this  proceeding 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  humane  people. 

Swollen  Head  in  Pig.— G,  M.  Wertz,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
has  a  pig  six  months  old,  with  face  and  head  swollen  to 
an  extreme  extent  for  at  least  three  weeks.  The  pig  is 
of  common  stock,  has  not  refused  food,  but  eats  indif¬ 
ferently.  This  condition  is  evidently  due  to  a  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  bones,  which  become  infiltrated  with  a 
jelly-like  substance.  In  till  probability  the  disease  will 
prove  fatal,  if  the  diagnosis  is  correct.  No  treatment  is 
advisable,  as  the  animal  thus  diseased  is  unfit  for 
breeding  or  for  food. 

Sprung  Knees  in  Horses.- J.  H.  Levy,  Franklins- 
ville,  Gloucester  Co.,  New  Jersey. — The  condition  known 
as  Sprung  Knees,  is  inditSitive  of  over  exertion,  and  of  an 
undue  amount  of  ivork  which  has  been  throw’n  upon  the 
ligaments  of  the  fore-limbs.  It  is  usually  impossible  to 
fix  upon  any  one  portion  as  being  at  fault  more  than 
another,  where  the  entire  limb  participates  in  this  ab¬ 
normal  state.  Undoubtedly  there  is  an  hereditary  ten¬ 
dency  in  some  horses  to  take  on  this  peculiar  condition. 
No  treatment  can  be  of  any  avail,  and  beyond  the  un 


sightly  appearance  caused  by  the  trouble,  the  animal  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  materially  injured  for  moderate  work. 

Umbilical  Hernia. — W.  H.  Allen,  Calais,  Maine, 
The  bunch  formed  on  the  belly  or  navel  is  undoubtedly 
a  rupture,  a  condition  not  uncommon  in  this  region  of 
the  body  in  young  animals.  A  correct  diagnosis  may  be 
obtained  by  gently  kneading  the  contents  and  at  the 
same  time  endeavoring  to  push  them  up  into  the  ab¬ 
domen.  It  they  return  with  a  gurgling  sound,  it  is  a 
rupture.  To  keep  the  intestines  in  place,  make  a  soft 
pad  of  folded  cloth  or  any  similar  material,  and  attach  it 
with  sufficient  pressure  to  a  band  passing  round  the' 
body  and  fastened  to  a  similar  one  running  round  the 
neck.  Blistering  the  parts  repeatedly  is  sometimes 
efl'ectual,  when  the  rupture  is  not  large,  and  not  of  long 
standing.  The  bunch  should  by  no  means  be  punctured. 

Foundered  Horse.— “Cincinnatus,”  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  term  foundered  is  used  very  indefinitely,  and  con¬ 
veys  ideas  that  are  apt  to  be  very  confused.  The  disease 
to  which  the  word  should  be  restricted  consists  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  sensitive  portions  of  the  feet — which  in¬ 
flammation  may  be  either  recent  or  long  standing.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  afi’ection,  every  effort  possible 
must  be  made  to  subdue  the  inflammation,  and  to  restore 
the  parts  to  their  healthy  condition.  For  this  purpose 
large  poultices  are  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  the  an¬ 
imal  encouraged  to  lie  down.  In  order  to  prevent  coii- 
jestion,  it  is  advisable  in  this  early  stage  to  walk  the 
horse  without  shoes,  on  soft  plowed  ground.  Where  ex¬ 
cessive  tenderness  and  inflammation  have  set  in,  exer¬ 
cise  is  out  of  question.  A  mild  laxative  (not  purging), 
should  be  administered — one-half  an  ounce  of  Aloes  is 
most  appropriate,  followed  by  injections  of  water  into 
the  rectum  if  necessary.  In  very  severe  cases,  bleeding 
from  the  cornet  may  be  advisaltle.  If  the  inflammation 
persists  after  two  or  three  weeks,  a  condition  known 
as  chronic  Laminitis  follows,  accompanied  by  various 
changes  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  hoof.  For  this 
long  rest  at  pasture,  blistering,  and  the  application  of  a 
tiiin  heeled  bar-shoe  are  the  appropriate  remedies.  In 
tile  worse  cases  complete  restoration  of  the  foot  to  its 
healthy  condition  cannot  be  expected.  The  convexity  of 
tiie  sole  must  be  counteracted  by  the  use  of  a  thick, 
broad,  webbed  bar-shoe,  and  the  animal  placed  in  the 
wettest  pasture  possible.  Shorten  the  toes  and  lower  the 
heels  if  necessary.  The  animtil  may  be  used  for  slow 
farm  work  oti  soft  ground  a  long  time  before  he  is  fit  for 
use  at  a  quick  pace  upon  hard  roads. 

'I’d-mor  on  the  Neck  op  O.x.— E.  J.  Burr,  Royal,  Ne¬ 
braska.  The  tumor  may  be  best  removed  by  extirpation,, 
which  should  be  done  by  a  surgeon.  It  is  undoubtedly 
simple  in  its  nature,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  knife 
without  difficulty.  If  this  is  not  possible,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  an  experienced  hand  to  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion,  try  the  effect  of  some  stimulating  ointment,  such 
as  the  Iodine,  which  may  be  procured  of  any  apothecary. 

Nervous  Irritation  op  Skin  op  Horse.— Jno.  D. 
Pryon,  Windfield,  Kansas.  The  animal  is  sufl'ering  from 
Neurosis,  or  nervous  irritation  of  the  skin,  which  shows 
itself  more  particularly  under  the  influence  of  hot 
weather,  and  is  accompanied  by  pimples  or  vesicles, 
whicli  become  broken  by  rubbing.  For  treatment  a 
complete  change  of  diet  is  advisable,  which,  if  in  the- 
stable,  sliotild  be  restricted ;  a  change  to  pasture  may 
bo  advantageous.  Give  gentle  laxatives,  with  green  food, 
wash  tlie  skin  daily  with  soapsuds  moderately  strong.. 
If  no  improvement,  after  a  few  weeks  of  trial,  give  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  in  the  drink,  lialf  an  ounce  per  day.  The 
chief  objects  in  the  treatnient  are  to  remove  any  offend¬ 
ing  siibstances  from  the  intestines,  keeping  them  some¬ 
what  relaxed,  and  to  change  the  animal’s  entire  diet.. 


A  Bright  Spot  in  a  Dingy  Street.  —  Business 
took  us,  a  few  days  ago,  through  one  of  those  streets 
in  New  York  City  that  one  never  visits  unless  from 
necessity.  It  is  a  crowded  thoroughfare  where  more 
than  one  half  of  the  shops  are  beer  saloons  and  giiL 
mills,  and  tlie  others  devoted  to  junk  dealing  and  small 
trades.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  houses  are  crowded 
tenements.  One  of  the  dingiest  of  the  buildings  re¬ 
tained  as  a  relic  of  former  prosperity  a  narrow  iron  bal¬ 
cony,  running  across  the  whole  building,  at  the  windows 
of  the  second  floor.  Tliis  balcony  was  occupied  by  a 
box  for  its  whole  length,  perhaps  twelve  feet  long  and 
about  a  foot  wide  and  high.  The  box  had  been  filled, 
with  soil,  upon  which  grass  seed  had  been  sown,  and 
there  were  three  young  trees  of  the  Ailanthus,  one  in 
the  middle  and  one  at  each  end,  forming,  with  the  fresh 
green  of  the  grass  and  the  tropical  foliage  of  the  Ailan- 
thus,  as  pretty  a  piece  of  “  sub-tropical  gardening”  as- 
can  be  imagined.  Tliis  green  spot  brightened  up  the- 
street  for  along  distance,  and  aft'orded  the  eye  a  refresh¬ 
ing  rest,  after  gazing  upon  the  displays  of  the  second¬ 
hand  clothing  stores.  Whoever  instituted  that  window 
box  is  a  public  benefactor,  and  we  thank  him  for  the  re¬ 
freshing  glimpse  of  balcony-gardening  he  afforiled  us- 
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BASKET. 

Bostou  Brown  Brea«l. — Several  liouse- 
keepers  have  asked  for  a  recipe  for  Boston  Brown  Bread. 
The  term  “  Boston,”  is  applied  in  all  New  England  cities 
to  bread  baked  in  conical  iron  pans.  We  give  the  recipe 
which  has  long  been  in  use  in  the  family  of  the  writer. 
Inasmuch  as  the  recipe  came  from  Boston,  the  bread 
may  be  called  Boston  Brown  Bread.  At  any  rate,  if  there 
is  any  better  bread  than  that  made  by  this  recipe,  we 
should  like  to  know  how  to  make  it:  Indian  meal,  two 
heaping  cupfuls  ;  rye  meal,  two  heaping  cupfuls  ;  milk, 
three  cupfuls,  scant;  soda,  one  teaspoonful;  salt,  one 
teaspoonfnl;  molasses,  three-fourths  of  a  cupful.  3Ii.v, 
and  steam  for  five  hours. 

Sel/l-0|>«iiiiig'  Oatoili. — Every'  few  weeks 
some  one,  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  asks, 
“which  is  the  best  self-opening  gate?”  Those  who 
mamifacturo  such  gates  should  advertise  them.  We 
some  years  ago  lived  in  a  neighborhood  where  such  gates 
were  in  frequent  use.  From  our  experience  there,  wo 
would  not  have  snch  a  gate,  if  it  were  put  up  without 
cost.  Tlioso  that  open  by  the  striking  of  a  wheel  of  the 
vehicle  against  a  lever,  cannot  endure  the  sliock  of  re¬ 
peated  blows,  and  soon  give  out.  In  winter  Ihey'are  so 
clogged  with  snow  and  ice,  as  to  be  useless.  But  wby 
have  a  self-opening,  or  any  other  gate  ?  A  gate  is  only  of 
use  to  keep  out  stray  animals.  In  all  but  newly  settled 
localities,  the  law  against  allowing  cattle  to  run  at  large, 
should  make  gates  of  any  kind  a  useless  expense. 

Xlie  Orleans  I'lxliibitiori. — 

Though  the  full  title  reads,  “The  World's  Industrial  and 
Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,”  it  will  not  be  so  exclu¬ 
sively  confined  to  Cotton  and  Industrial  matters,  as  gen¬ 
erally  understood,  as  its  title  might  suggest.  Abundant 
space  is  provided,  and  liberal  prizes  offered  for  horticul¬ 
tural  and  pomological  exhibits  of  all  kinds,  not  only  from 
our  own  growers,  but  those  of  Europe  also.  >Ir.  P.  J. 
Berckmans,  President  of  the  Georgia  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  and  tlio  leading  pomologist  of  tlie  Southern  States, 
left  for  Europe  last  montli,  as  a  special  Commissioner 
to  interest  European  pomologists  and  horticulturists  in 
the  New  Orleans  Pair.  Abetter  selection  for  this  com¬ 
mission  could  not  have  been  made,  and  we  commend 
Mr.  Berckmans  and  his  object  to  European  cultivators. 

IStocks  I’oi-  tUe  CUei-ry, — J.  R.  O.sborne, 
Bethany,  N.  C.  Cherries  are  separated  into  two  classes  : 
those  with  heart-shaped  fruit,  the  Hearts  and  Bigarreaus, 
and  those  with  round  fruit,  the  Dukes  and  Morellos. 
The  Mazzard,  which  you  probably  know  as  the  small 
black  cherry,  makes  the  best  stock  for  the  Heart  and  Bi- 
garreau  varieties,  while  the  sour  red  or  pie  cherry,  is 
used  for  the  round-fruited  kinds.  To  preserve  the  seeds, 
allow  the  fruit  to  be  tborougbly  ripened  ;  it  is  placed  in 
a  tub  witli  water,  and  by  a  gentle  pounding,  the  pulp  is 
removed  and  washed  off  Tlie  stones  are  then  spread  on 
boards  to  dry;  afterwards  tliey  are  mixed  with  sand, 
which  is  very  slightly  moist,  and  kept  as  cool  as  possi¬ 
ble.  It  will  proliably  be  better,  in  North  Carolina,  to 
plant  the  stones  in  the  fall,  as  even  in  Northern  locali¬ 
ties,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  from  sprouting  before  the 
soil  is  ready  in  spring. 

How  to  Keep  Eggs. — Eggs  may  be  kept 
from  late  summer  or  autumn  well  into  the  winter,  or  even 
spring,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  deceive  the  dealers, 
and  very  few  consumers  are  deceived  by  them.  “  Limed 
eggs  ”  have  their  regular  market  quotations  throughout 
the  winter,  and  usually  sell  at  one  quarter  to  one  sixth 
less  than  fresh  ones.  They  are  limed  by  packing  them 
into  barrels  or  smaller  casks,  point  down,  and  pouring 
on  them  the  water  from  lime  slacked  with  brine,  to  a 
thin  milky  consistency,  using  just  enough  to  cover  the 
eggs,  so  that  the  next  layer  can  be  conveniently  placed 
upon  these,  and  then  more  lime-water  added.  When 
the  cask  is  full,  the  eggs  must  be  covered  with  a  cloth 
and  this  spread  over  tliickly  with  the  pasty  lime,  then, 
if  the  water  evaporates,  or  if  the  pasty  lime  cakes 
and  cracks,  more  water  must  be  added.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  eggs  should  be  perfectly  fresh,  clean, 
and  sweet  when  packed,  or  the  whole  lot  will  go 
wrong.  There  is  probably  no  better  way  of  keeping 
eggs  for  market  than  this.  For  family  use  they  may  be 
greased,  dipped  in  hot  paraffine  wax,  scalded,  and  per¬ 
haps  preserved  in  other  ways.  Tlie  lime  and  salt  liquid 
imparts  no  flavor,  and  does  not  deface  the  egg,  which, 
when  offered  for  sale,  has  a  sliglit  chalky  appearance 
foreign  to  and  distinguishes  it  from  a  fresh  laid  egg. 


Chat  with  Readers. 

Is  Sulphur  a  Good  Fertilizer  Cor  Fruit  Trees? 

asks  Deal,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Sulpliur  Is  of  no  value  In 
supplying  plant  food,  though  it  may  be  of  use  in  destroying 
and  preventing  the  growth  of  fungi,  and  thus  benefit  the 
trees  by  keeping  off  their  enemies. 

“Old  Subscriber,”  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  asks  us  for 
reference  to  a  back  number,  and  also  where  a  market  can  be 
found  for  old  coins.  Had  the  name  been  given,  we  could 
have  referred  the  writer  by  letter  to  September,  1879,  and 
also  giventhe  name  of  a  dealer  in  coins.  It  is  against  our 
rules  to  advertise  coin  dealers  and  others  in  these  columns. 

liiine  or  Ashes  with  Guano,  etc.— J.  C.  Norris, 
Huntsville  Conn.  When  lime  or  ashes  is  mixed  with  guano, 
hen  manure  or  other  fertilizers  containing  ammonia,  or 
readily  yielding  it,  there  is  a  loss  of  a  valuable  constituent. 
If  the  soil  needs  lime  or  ashes,  sow  the  other  fertilizer  first, 
and  when  that  Is  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  the  lime  or 
ashes  may  be  applied  without  loss. 

llemoving  Varnish.— J/.F.  Carfton, Chicot  Co.,  Ark., 
asks  how  to  remove  varnish  without  the  use  of  sand  paper. 
Benzine  will  dissolve  varnish  readilj',  but  as  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  what  kind  of  a  surface  it  is  upon,  it  would  be  well 
to  make  sure  that,  benzine  will  not  injure  the  rest  of  the 
work.  In  using  benzine,  be  cautious  and  keep  away  from 
fire  or  flame  ;  the  vapor  mixed  with  air  will  explode. 

Crude  Petroleum  and  Kerosene.— IF.  F.  Broicn, 
Columbus,  O.,  asks,  if  coal  oil,  or  kerosene  “  is  not  as  valu¬ 
able  for  preserving  fence  posts  as  crude  petroleum?'’- By 
no  means.  Kerosene  is  a  light  volatile  oil,  which  in  time 
would  completely  evaporate  from  the  wood.  Crude  petro¬ 
leum,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  the  non-volatile  and  pre¬ 
servative  matter,  whicii  will  remain  in  the  wood. 

Chestnuts  for  Plantins.— J.  B.  Gowiley,  Dallas  Co., 
Iowa,  asks  us,  “  where  can  I  get  chestnuts  for  planting?” 
Chestnuts  for  seed  should  be  procured  in  autumn,  at  the 
time  they  are  ripe,  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  sand,  and 
kept  until  spring  in  a  cool  place.  There  will  be  less  danger 
from  freezing  than  from  heating.  IVe  have  sent  you  by 
mail  the  addresses  of  several  dealers,  who  may  be  able  to 
supply  chestnuts  that  have  been  properly  kept  for  planting. 

Kightnius  Rods.— In  a  former  article  upon  Lightning 
Rods  it  was  stated,  that  the  lengtlis  might  be  joined  by 
welding.  Several  have  written  to  ask,  if  round  rods  can 
not  be  united  by  means  of  screw  couplings  in  the  same 
manner  as  gas-pipes  are  joined.  Certainly,  a  screw  coup¬ 
ling  will  answer ;  we  mentioned  welding,  as  the  average 
country  blacksmith  can  more  readily  join  the  rods  in  this 
way  than  in  any  other. 

Pinching  Tomato  Vines.— C.  U.  Tufts,  'Wakefield, 
Mass.  If  tomato  vines  arc  allowed  to  bear  all  they  will,  the 
frost  will  arrest  their  growth  with  a  heavy  load  of  green 
fruit,  from  that  just  set,  up  to  that  nearly  ripe.  Had  all  the 
clusters  of  flowers  and  young  fruit  been  cut  away,  except 
that  which  could  have  ripened  before  frost  came,  the  re¬ 
maining  fruit  would  have  been  larger,  finer,  and  probably 
somewhat  earlier,  though  the  gain  would  have  been  more  in 
quality  than  in  time  of  maturity. 

Screen  for  a  Carp  Pond.— S.  Schwartz,  Wynant,  O., 
has  a  carp-pond,  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  prevent  the 
young  fish  from  escaping  when  water  runs  out  of  the  funnel- 
shaped  waste-way.  We  infer  that  the  waste-way  is  built  of 
wood,  and  it  can  be  readily  made  safe  by  the  use  of  a  screen 
of  wire  netting,  which  can  be  had  of  any  desirable  fineness. 
As  floating  leaves,  sticks,  and  other  rubbish  may  clog  this 
screen,  it  will  be  well  to  place  in  front  of  the  netting,  and  a 
few  inches  from  it,  a  screen  of  wooden  slats,  to  arrest  the 
floating  matter  before  it  reaches  the  wire. 

Trouble  witU  Currant  Busbes,— “Samuel  Miller," 
Phillipsburg,  Pa.,  sends  us  stems  of  a  currant  bush,  which 
look  as  if  they  had  been  sprinkled  with  whitewash.  These 
spots  are  thin  white  scales,  under  which,  if  examined  early 
in  the  season,  will  be  found  minute  red  eggs.  The  same 
scale  is  not  rare  upon  pear  trees,  but  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  it  on  the  currant  before.  It  is  known  as  Harris’s 
Bark  Louse.  We  should  try  the  emulsion  of  kerosene, 
mentioned  in  the  March  American.  Agriculturist,  page  114, 
applying  it  freely. 

Almonds  and  Pecan  Nuts.- J?.  M.  Gard,  Moultrie, 
Fla.  The  almond  can  usually  be  cultivated  wherever  the 
peach  will  grow,  and  is  propagated  in  the  same  manner,  i.  e., 
choice  varieties  are  budded  upon  seedling  almonds.  It  is 
also  budded  upon  the  peach  and  plum.  As  the  Pecan  grows 
abundantly  in  Texas,  in  a  similar  latitude  to  yours,  so  far  as 
climate  is  concerned,  it  would  no  doubt  flourish  in  Florida. 
It  is  said  to  be,  like  other  hickories,  very  slow  in  coming 
into  bearing  from  the  seed.  Trees  of  both  Almonds  and  the 
Pecan,  may  be  had  at  the  large  nurseries. 

Time  to  Start  Cuttings.— Miss  ff.  Gibson,  Peters- 
burgh.  Pa.,  asks  us  the  proper  time  to  start  cuttings  of  flow¬ 
ers  for  winter  blooming.  As  the  kinds  of  plants  are  not 
mentioned,  we  can  only  give  a  general  answer.  Plants  that 
grow  slowly  should  have  their  cuttings  made  this  month  ; 
for  rapid  growers,  like  verbenas,  September  will  be  early 
enough.  The  two  methods  mentioned  in  an  article  on 
“  Cuttings  from  Unripe  Wood,”  will  either  of  them  answer 
for  ordinary  bedding  plants,  though  the  “  Saucer  Method  ” 
will  succeed  better  after  the  hottest  days  are  over. 

A  liot  Overrun  With  Plantain.— In  April  last 
fpage  154),  we  made  use  of  the  complaint  of  a  subscriber  in 
New  Lisbon,  N.  T.,  that  he  had  a  ten-acre  lot  "covered” 


with  Plantain,  as  a  text  for  an  article  on  weeds.  Now,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Brinker,  .Medina  Co.,  Ohio,  suggests  with  reference  to 
this  lot,  that  seeding  it  down  to  Timothy  grass,  will  kill  out 
the  Plantain.  Otlierwise,  he  suggests  making  use  of  the  lot 
as  a  pasture  for  a  few  years.  He  says  that  in  Ohio,  both 
cows  and  sheep  are  fond  of  the  Plantain  when  it  is  young 
and  tender,  and  they  keep  it  so  well  subdued,  that  it  docs 
not  go  to  seed.  Sheep  are  excellent  weed  exterminators. 

Troubled  with  Wasps.— J.  11.  Francis,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  having  altered  over  an  old  house,  is  much  troubled 
by  wasps,  which  enter  the  rooms  and  are  very  annoying. 
Probably  a  search  would  discover  the  wasps’  nests,  which 
are  sometimes  built  under  the  eaves,  or  in  some  part  of  the 
garret.  'When  the  nests  are  discovered  it  should  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  destroy  them.  If  the  place  admits  of  it,fumigation 
with  sulphur  fumes  might  he  tried.  Fumigation  by  burning 
Insect  Powder  (Pyrethrumi,  is  said  to  kill  mosquitos,  and  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  give  it  a  trial  with  the  wasps— al¬ 
ways  avoiding  the  business  end  of  the  insect. 

Railroad  Horticulture.— The  surrounding  of  the 
signal  houses  and  other  buildings  of  some  of  the  railroads 
running  out  of  N.T.  City,  are  decorated  and  kept  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  the  workmen,  and  pleasing  to  the  pas. 
sengers  who  pass  over  the  roads.  AVliat  were  formerly 
waste  places,  disfigured  by  rubbish,  are  now  laid  out  in 
lawns  and  grass  plots,  in  which  are  beds  of  showy  flowers 
and  plants  with  ornamental  foliage.  There  is  room  upon 
most  railroads  for  improvement  of  the  grounds  around  the 
stations.  Some  railroads  have  this  done  by  contract,  while 
the  horticultural  adornments  seen  on  others,  are  due  to  the 
good  taste  and  enterprise  of  the  employees. 

Squash  Bugs.—"  C.  H.  Blair,"  East  Palmyra,  N.  T., 
wishes  to  know  “  how  to  keep  the  bugs  off  of  squash-vines, 
especially  the  Hubbard,”  By  “  bugs,”  we  suppose  that  our 
correspondent  refers  to  what  is  known  as  the  Squash-bug, 
Anasa  (formerly  Coreus)  tristis,  that  solemn-looking  in¬ 
sect,  belonging  to  the  true  bugs.  It  is  readily  recognized  by 
the  horrible  stench  it  gives  oft'  when  disturbed  or  crushed. 
The  last  of  the  mouth  of  June,  or  early  in  July,  these  insects 
leave  the  places  in  which  they  have  hidden  themselves  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  winter,  and  seeking  the  squash-plants,  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  only  remedy  is,  to 
catch  and  kill  the  female  insects,  and  to  crush  the  eggs,  al¬ 
ways  upon  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  These  are  the  best 
methods  of  keeping  these  insects  in  subjection. 

Glass  lusulatoi’s  for  liiglitniiig  Rotls.— We  have 
frequently  stated  that  the  use  of  glass  Insulators  upon 
lightning  rods  was  a  useless  expense,  because  as  soon  as 
they  are  wet  by  the  rain,  they  cease  to  insulate.  W.  E.  God¬ 
ding,  Norfolk,  Mass.,  describes  a  case  occurring  in  his  town, 
which  would  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  statement  that 
insulators  were  useless.  A  copper  rod  was  fastened  to  the 
house  by  glass  insulators,  the  lowest  of  which  was  broken 
off.  The  lightning  descended  the  rod,  and  when  it  came  to 
the  broken  insulator,  left  the  rod  and  entered  the  house, 
following  the  floor  timbers,  tearing  up  the  floor,  and  went 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  well,  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
house.  This  shows  nothing  as  to  insulators,  but  indicates 
that  the  rod  had  not  a  proper  earth  termination.  The  lower 
end  of  the  rod  was  in  dry  soil,  and  the  lightning  merely  took 
the  shortest  road  to  a  good  conductor,  the  water  in  the 
well.  The  lower  end  of  the  rod,  which  is  out  of  sight,  is 
really  the  most  important  part  of  a  lightning  rod. 

Gapes  in  Chickens  and  Turkeys.— J.  IF.  Bailetj, 
Bridgeport,  West  Va.,  sensibly  asks,  how  to  prevent  as  well 
as  to  cure  gapes.  Our  domestic  animals,  especially  poultry, 
would  need  very  little  medication  were  the  causes  of  their 
diseases  generally  understood,  and  preventive  measures 
adopted.  Chicks  and  turkeys  are  attacked  when  from  four 
weeks  to  six  months  old.  The  disease  shows  itself,  as  its  name 
implies,  by  continuous  gaping;  the  chicks  are  dull, and  cough 
and  sneeze.  When  dead,  numerous  small  worms  are  found 
upon  opening  the  wind  pipe.  Damp  quarters,  unwholesome 
food,  and  especially  impure  drinking  water,  are  regarded  as 
promoting  the  disease,  if  not  the  cause  of  it.  A  small 
feather  has  the  plume  stripped  from  all  but  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  smaller  end  of  the  shaft;  this  Is  dipped  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  passed  Into  the  wind  pipe  through 
an  opening  to  be  seen  back  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The 
feather  is  turned  around  once  or  twice  and  removed.  A 
share  of  the  worms  will  come  out  with  the  quill,  while 
others  will  be  thrown  out  by  the  coughing  caused  by  the 
turpentine.  After  the  worms  have  been  removed  in  this 
manner,  the  young  birds  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  coop 
from  the  damp  earth,  and  be  fed  upon  warm  soft  food. 

Cabbages  and  Club-Foot,  or  Clumping,— J.  B. 

Overton,  Tort  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  asks  us  if  we  have  known 
cabbages  to  be  raised  upon  the  same  ground  two  years  in 
succession,  without  “  clumping,”  and  if  potash  salts  or 
plaster  would  be  of  any  use  In  preventing  the  trouble. 
There  are  lauds  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  upon  which  cab¬ 
bages  have  been  grown  for  twenty  years  or  more  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  no  club-root  has  appeared.  Finding  this  soil 
to  be  filled  with  minute  fragments  of  shells,  Mr.  Peter  Hen- 
■derson  suspected  that  these  acted  as  a  preventive  of  the 
cabbage  trouble.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  lime  in  any  other 
form  would  act  in  the  same  manner,  he  applied  bone-dust, 
at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre,  to  land  that  would  not  bear 
two  successive  healthy  crops  of  cabbages.  This  was  done 
side  by  side  with  a  plot  highly  manured  with  stable  manure, 
and  both  were  planted  with  cabbages.  On  the  manured  por¬ 
tion,  the  plants  were  badly  injured,  while  on  that  to  which 
bone  was  applied,  not  an  injured  plant  was  noticed.  Exper- 
iments  are  needed  to  ascertain  if  a  much  smaller  application 
of  bone  would  not  prevent  the  trouble,  and  if  lime  in  the 
form  of  ground  shells  may  not  serve  the  same  purpose. 
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French  Farming. 

France  is  one  of  the  richest  agricnltiiral  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  Its  two  hundred  and  four  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  square  iniies  of  area,  produce 
both  temperate  and  sub-tropical  crops.  The  olive, 
the  mulberry,  and  tlie  vine  flourish  in  the  south, 
and  iu  the  north  and  northwest  (the  most  fertile 
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part  of  Europe),  the  wheat  and  beet-root  are  the 
staple  crops.  Tlie  latter  is  a  most  important  pro¬ 
duct,  as  it  is  upon  it  that  tlie  sugar  suppl}'  of  the 
country  mainly  depends.  Beet-root  sugar  first  be¬ 
came  known  iu  France  when  the  wars  of  the  first 
Napoleon  closed  the  Empire  to  importations  from 
America.  Its  manufacture  is  now  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  country. 

Unlike  England,  France  is  a  country  of  small 
proprietors.  The  great  revolution  wrested  the 
vast  estates  from  their  hereditary  owners,  and 
threw  them  into  the  market.  They  were  then 
broken  up  and  purchased  piecemeal,  and  though 
many  large  properties  have  been  gathered  together 
since  then,  their  number  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  individual  farms.  The  result  of  this 


though  he  may  be  a  careful  main,  does  not  stint 
himself  of  necessities.  He  lives  well,  and  he  edu¬ 
cates  his  children.  In  France  matters  are  different. 

Hard  work  and  frugal  fare  are  the  rule  with  the 
French  countryman.  The  “proprietor,”  as  he  is 
called,  the  master  of  the  great  farm,  lording  it  over 
herds  of  fat  cattle  and  fleecy  sheep,  docs  not  pam¬ 
per  his  body.  On  market  days  you  see  him  at  the 
village  iun,  admired  and  envied.  He  wears,  as  a 
holiday  outfit,  a  clean  blouse  over  his  white  shirt, 
with  its  tall  collar,  around  which  a  satin  tie  is 
twisted;  his  pantaloons  are  of  shiny  broadcloth, 
his  shoes  of  strong,  tine  leather,  without  a  patch, 
and  he  carries  a  great  silver-headed  cane.  He  takes 
double  as  many  lumps  of  sugar  iu  his  coffee  as  an¬ 
other  man,  talks  in  a  blustering  voice,  and  is  uni¬ 
versally  respected  and  feared.  These  proprietors 
form  a  very  rich  and  powerful  class,  but  they  are 
often  ignorant  to  an  incredilde  degree.  Tiiey 
grow  rich  simply  because  the  people  beneath  them 
are  more  ignorant  than  themselves. 

To  the  misery  of  the  poor  in  the  French  agricul¬ 
tural  districts,  no  mere  description  can  do  justice. 
Like  the  condition  of  tlie  English  agricultural 
laborer,  their’s  is  one  of  black,  hopeless  privation. 
There  are  sections  in  which  meat  is  an  unknown 
article  of  diet  to  them.  At  best  they  get  a  scrap  of 
it,  and  that  of  the  cheapest  kind,  once  a  week. 
Bread  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  potatoes,  form 
their  staples  of  diet.  The  bread  is  generally  baked 
iu  batches  to  last  several  weeks,  and  it  is  eaten 
even  when  bitter  with  mould.  In  the  mountain 
districts  of  France,  the  agricultural  poor  supply  the 
place  of  potatoes  with  a  fungus  picked  iu  the 
woods,  which  is  of  a  kiud  too  coarse  for  market. 

Thousands  of  the  small  farmers,  however,  live 
from  choice,  quite  as  poorly  as  their  laborers.  The 
miserly  instinct  is  a  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
people.  They  save  at  the  expense  of  their  bodies 
and  their  minds.  All  that  they  raise  iu  a  condition 
fit  to  eat  is  sold;  the  rest  they  live  on.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  of  France  are  very  wealthy  in  money 
hoarded  away  by  people  whom  one  would  not  sus¬ 
pect  of  being  anything  but  beggars,  if  they  were 
encountered  on  the  high-road.  The  holiday  suit 
often  lasts  the  farmer  a  lifetime.  He  only  wears  it 
on  occasions  of  show,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  his 
working  ciothes.  The  types  of  country  life  in  ' 
France  are  probably  distinct  from  those  of  any 
other  country  iu  the  world.  In  some  sections,  the  I 


plow.  With  small  farms  .and  cheap  labor,  such  a 
method  is  possible,  but  it  wouid  make  France  a 
new  country  for  the  farmer,  if  it  was  plowed  up 
from  end  to  end  like  one  of  our  great  farms.  Amer¬ 
ican  tools  find  little  favor  with  the  French  farmer 
as  yet.  There  are  a  few  in  use,  and  they  are  appar¬ 
ently  regarded  as  curiosities.  We  once  passed  a 
group  of  fifty  people  gathered  at  a  roadside  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  to  watch  the  working  of  an  American  plow. 


French  farmers  are  very  litigious.  They  go  to- 
law  at  the  slightest  pretext — for  a  bundle  of  fag¬ 
gots,  or  a  few  bunches  of  grapes.  This  has  doubt¬ 
less  given  existence  to  the  garde  cliampeire,  a 
sort  of  rural  policeman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
guard  over  the  fields,  and  watch  for  tresspassers, 

I  and  who  is  constantly  called  upon  to  render  official 
!  service  to  the  farmers.  Politically  the  farmers 
I  form  a  powerful  and  important  class,  .and  they  are 
canvassed  at  every  election  by  rival  agents  from 
the  cities.  As  a  rule,  they  are  conservative.  All 
they  want  of  a  government,  is  for  it  to  give  them 
peace  and  a  good  market.  Given  these,  they  are 
satisfied  to  be  ruled  as  the  government  chooses. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  the  first  lessons  of 
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condition  of  affairs,  is  that  while  in  England 
wealth  centres  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
the  great  cities,  in  France  it  is  generally  diffused 
over  the  whole  country.  In  England  the  farmer 
pays  heavy  taxes  and  heavy  rent.  In  France,  he 
pays  heavy  taxes  but  no  rent.  He  saves  money, 
and  there  are  few  farmers  indeed,  who  are  not  sm.all 
capitalists.  The  extremely  frugal  habits  of  the 
agricultural  people  of  France,  aid  in  bringing  about 
tills  result.  In  England,  as  iu  America,  the  farmer. 


men  and  women  dress  according  to  their  employ¬ 
ments,  so  that  you  can  distinguish  between  the 
field  and  the  stable  laborer,  the  dairy  women,  and 
the  house  servant  at  sight. 

The  various  implements  now  in  use  on  the  finest 
farms  in  France,  would  be  considered  old-fashioned 
across  the  channel.  In  the  best  sections,  the 
plow  is  yet  little  better  than  that  which  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  uses  to  scratch  the  soil.  On  very  many  farms, 
the  spade  and  hoe  are  made  to  do  duty  for  the 


childhood  are  labor.  The  babies  are  made  scare¬ 
crows  of,  and  set  to  w.atching  the  geese;  children 
of  larger  growth  drive  the  lean  swine,  which  look 
like  dogs  in  their  meagreness,  and  drudge  in  the 
barn-yards  and  the  fields.  The  writer  once  had 
a  boy  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  brightest  had  in  a 
little  French  village.  When  asked  in  what  his 
brightness  consisted,  the  proud  parent  pointed  out 
a  garden  patch  next  to  the  house,  and  said  :  “  He 
raises  that,  filled  every  inch,  with  peas  every  year.” 
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Sheep  Raising  in  the  Northwest. 

There  is  no  scope  in  the  territories  of  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  for  the  profitable 
keeping  of  very  large  flocks  of  sheep  as  are  kept 
in  New  Mexico  and  Southern  California,  or  in 
AVestern  Kansas  and  Texas.  Five  thousand  head 
is  as  many  as  it  is  wise  to  keep  in  a  single  flock, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
man  who  has  successfully  built  up  a  fiock  of  this 
number  to  divide  it,  it  he  can  find  a  suitable  loca¬ 
tion  witliiu  convenient  distance,  and  where  he  can 
give  his  personal  attention  and  superintendence 
at  proper  times,  and  so  manage  two  flocks  of  this 
size.  Experience  has  proved  the  wisdom  of 
making  a  sure  thing  of  one  manageable  flock, 
rather  than  to  try  to  keep  two  and  fail  with  both. 
The  old  proverb  ‘‘between  two  stools  one  comes 
to  the  ground,”  is  applicable  to  this  business.  The 
general  average  of  the  flocks  through  this  region 
is  from  two  thousand  to  six  thousand,  and  the  low¬ 
er  limit  is  far  more  frequent  than  the  higher  one. 
A  thousand  sheep  is  the  usual  starting  point,  and 
is  a  safe  one.  To  begin  with  such  a  flock,  a  capital 
of  five  thousand  dollars  should  be  in  hand.  If  one 
has  more,  it  would  be  well  to  loan  the  remainder 
at  good  interest  and  risk  only  this  amount.  The 
expenditures  will  be  as  follows  : 

Cost  or  Starting  a  Ranch. — One  thousand 
sheep,  at  S3,  S2,000 ;  twenty  pure  Merino  rams, 
S500  ;  sheds  and  buildings;  §500  ;  expenses,  first 
year,  for  two  herders  and  other  help,  §1,000; 
horses,  wagon,  etc.,  §500  ;  reserve  fund  §500.  The 
probable  income  and  increase  is  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  of  wool,  §700 ;  and  seven 
hundred  lambs.  The  fleeces  of  the  improved  lambs 
will  be  worth  fifty  per  cent  more  than  those  of  the 
ewes,  including  the  increase  in  weight  and  the 
higher  market  value,  and  the  second  year,  the 
wool  will  at  least  pay  all  expenses,  as  no  more  labor 
for  herding  will  be  required  for  two  thousand  than 
for  one  thousand  sheep.  The  cost  of  bedding  and 
feeding  a  small  flock  will  amount  to  about  seventy 
cents  per  head  per  year ;  for  flocks  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  and  over,  the  cost  will  be  reduced  to  fifty 
cents  or  even  less  under  favorable  circumstances, 
and  when  the  owner  takes  his  share  of  the  work. 
The  Colorado  and  Oregon  sheep  require  less  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  winter  than  Iowa  sheep,  as  they  are 
hardier  and  better  “rustlers,”  that  is,  better  able 
to  withstand  the  storms  of  winter. 

In  Wyoming  the  sheep  are  generally  Mexicans 
crossed  with  Merino  or  Cotswolds  and  brought 
from  Colorado.  In  Idaho  the  flocks  are  usually 
brought  across  from  Oregon,  and  are  much  like  the 
Mexican,  small  and  light,  but  strong  and  hardy. 
In  Montana  the  sheep  are  of  better  quality,  having 
more  Merino  blood  in  them,  and  many  well-bred 
grades  from  Michigan  aud  Minnesota  are  brought 
out  on  the  railroad.  Powder  River  ;  the  Judith 
basin  on  Grave-yard  creek ;  the  Gallatin  Valley 
around  and  south  of  Bozeman,  and  the  Missouri 
Valley  and  its  tributary  valleys  past  Helena  and 
down  to  Fort  Benton,  are  especially  desirable  lo¬ 
calities  for  sheep  in  Montana.  Further  west  is 
the  mountain  region  in  which  good  localities  may 
be  found  in  abundance.  Last  winter,  snow  first 
covered  the  ground  about  February  1st,  and  re¬ 
mained  until  the  20th,  when  the  warm  south  wind, 
known  as  the  “  chinook,”  melted  it  and  left  the 
ground  bare  in  a  day.  The  losses  of  old  sheep 
are  scarcely  worth  counting;  among  the  young  ones, 
two  per  cent  will  cover  all,  and  when  the  best  care 
is  exercised,  the  losses  by  death  may  not  exceed 
five  in  a  thousand,  and  those  from  accidents.  The 
most  frequent  losses  are  caused  by  a  native  grass 
which  bears  exceedingly  sharp  awns  or  beards, 
and  called  popularly  “  needle  grass.”  Botanically 
it  is  Slipa  spartea.  The  long  grain,  or  seed,  of  this 
grass  is  inclosed  in  a  firm  leathery  chaff,  which,  at 
its  upper  end,  bears  a  slender  twisted  “awn,”  or 
bristle,  five  or  six  inches  long.  These  awns  twist 
and  untwist,  as  the  weather  is  dry  or  wet,  and  the 
plant,  on  this  account,  is  called  “  weather  grass.” 
These  grains,  with  the  long  awn  at  one  end,  and 
the  hard,  sharp  point  at  the  other,  drop  from  the 


plant  very  readily,  and  catch  in  the  wool.  The 
lower  end  of  the  chaff  is  furnished  with  a  hard  and 
very  sharp  point  (botanically  called  callus),  which 
readily  penetrates  the  flesh.  Being  furnished  with 
stiff  hairs,  all  pointing  in  one  direction,  this  callus, 
and  the  attached  chaff  aud  included  grain,  work 
into  the  flesh  with  every  motion  of  the  animal. 
The  sharp  point  penetrates  the  skin  and  works 
into  the  flesh  and  even  into  the  intestines.  They 
also  are  found  in  the  mouth,  or  if  swallowed 
penetrate  the  stomach,  and  cause  death.  On  this 
account  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  sheep  fre¬ 
quently  and  extract  the  “  needles  ”  from  the  wool 
and  skin.  The  remedy,  or  rather  the  method  of 
))revention,  used  by  shepherds,  is  to  make  a  fire 
break  ;  which  is  a  strip  of  plowed  land  around  a 
portion  of  the  pasture,  and  not  permitting  the  fire 
to  run  until  June  when,  the  needle  grass  having 
started  into  growth,  the  fire  is  started  and  the  dead 
grass  burned  off;  along  with  which  the  young 
needle  grass  is  killed  for  that  year. 

Another  frequent  trouble  through  most  of  this 
region  is  from  the  dust,  which  is  alkaline  and  ir¬ 
ritates  the  lungs  and  nasal  passages,  causing  a 
cough  and  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  This  of 
course  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  character  of 
the  soil,  and  cannot  be  overcome  excepting  by 
avoiding  pastures  of  this  kind,  or  by  providing  other 
feed  for  the  flocks  at  the  seasons  when  the  trouble 
mostly  prevails,  which  is  in  late  fall  and  winter. 


Wire  Worms— True  and  False. 

When  a  correspondent  writes  that  the  “  wire- 
worms  ”  are  injuring  his  crops,  and  asks  how  he 
shall  prevent  them,  w’e  are  not  certain  as  to  what 
insect  he  refers.  There  are  several  very  unlike  in¬ 
sects,  popularly  known  as  wire-worms.  The  true 
wire-worms  have  but  six  legs,  while  the  millipedes 


or  false  wire-worms,  have  very  many.  The  true 
wire-worms  are  the  larvaj  or  grubs  of  a  beetle,  and 
in  time  appear  as  winged  insects,  while  the  false 
w'ire-worms  have  the  same  general  appearance  in 
their  larval  and  perfect  state.  The  perfect  insect 
of  the  wire-worms  is  a  beetle,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  species,  varying  greatly  in  size,  but  of  the 
geneial  form  shown  in  the  engraving.  AVhen  laid 
upon  their  backs,  these  beetles  are  able,  by  means 
of  a  sudden  jerk  or  spring,  to  throw  themselves  up 
for  several  inches  into  the  air,  and  usuaUy  alight 
feet  downwards.  On  account  of  this  peculiarity 
they  are  known  as  snap-beetles,  spring-bugs,  skip¬ 
jacks,  etc.  They  are  usually  brownish  in  color, 
though  some  are  covered  with  short,  gray  hairs, 
and  appear  ash-colored.  The  eggs  are  laid  near 
the  roots  of  a  plant,  either  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground  or  just  below  it,  and  the  young  grub  feeds 
upon  various  small  roots,  and  sometimes  enter 
the  stems  in  search  of  food.  The  worms  live  for  a 
long  time  in  the  ground,  some  of  them  it  is  said,  as 
many  as  five  years.  As  they  travel  through  the  soil, 
feeding  upon  the  young  roots,  they  do  much  in¬ 
jury.  When  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  the 
worms  go  deeper  into  the  soil,  form  an  earthen 
case,  from  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  perfect 
beetle  escapes,  and  makes  its  way  to  the  surface. 
As  a  general  thing  there  is  not  much  to  be  hoped 
from  direct  applications  to  destroy  the  wire-worms. 


In  England,  the  use  of  soot,  salt,  guano,  and  other 
fertilizers  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  crops,  have 
been  thought  to  diminish  the  number  of  wire- 
worms.  In  gardens,  the  worms  may  be  trapped  by 
means  of  pieces  of  carrot  or  potatoes  ;  each  piece 
is  fixed  to  a  stick  a  few  inches  long,  and  buried  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  sticks,  which 
project  above  the  surface,  allow  the  pieces  to  be 
readily  found  ;  they  are  taken  up  every  other  day, 
and  the  worms  killed.  Keeping  land  in  fallow  is 
recommended,  to  starve  out  the  worms,  and  the 
burning  of  all  rubbish  may  destroy  some.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  greatest  help  will  be  from  the  small  birds, 
which  will  destroy  the  beetles  in  great  numbers. 


Shade  Trees  on  the  Farm. 

A  few  well-formed  trees  along  the  fence  rows, 
and  even  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  open  fields, 
add  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  value  of  a  farm. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  other  farm  animals,  suffer  greatly 
from  the  hot  sun  when  confined  in  a  shadeless  pas¬ 
ture  in  midsummer.  They  will  seek  the  slight 
protection  from  the  broiling  sun  a  fence  may  afford, 
or  stand  huddled  together  for  hours,  with  their 
heads  shaded  by  each  other,  in  a  most  unhealthful 
manner.  Animals  thus  exposed  do  not  give  the 
best  returns  to  their  owners,  and  for  this  reason, 
if  not  for  comfort’s  sake,  they  should  be  provided 
with  shade.  Some  farmers  object  to  trees  in  the 
pasture,  because  their  shade  is  too  inviting,  aud 
keeps  the  live-stock  from  feeding.  Farm  animals 
need  not  graze  all  the  time,  and  with  good  pastur-  j 
age,  can  get  all  the  grass  they  need  in  the  cool  por¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  between  which  they  should  have  re-  ! 
freshing  shade  for  chewing  the  cud  of  content¬ 
ment.  Men  are  not  the  only  creatures  that  may  be 
sun-struck ;  cows  unduly  exposed  to  heat,  fre¬ 
quently  become  sick,  quickly  fall  off  in  milk,  and 
may  require  weeks  of  expensive  nursing  to  bring 
them  back  to  good  health.  Trees  are  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  cultivation  of  a  field,  and  occupy  the  , 
soil  for  several  feet  around  them,  to  the  exclusion  | 
of  grain  or  other  crops,  and  therefore  it  is  best  to 
plant  most  of  the  trees  along  the  line  of  boundary 
fences.  The  tired  laborer  is  thankful  for  a  few 
minutes  of  shade  and  rest,  and  doubtless  will  do  | 
more  work  by  taking  an  occasional  “breathing 
spell  ”  under  a  tree.  A  tree  in  midfield  may  be  a 
chestnut  or  hickory,  and  make  good  returns  for 
the  space  it  occupies  in  nuts,  as  well  as  refreshing 
shade.  In  many  fields  there  is  a  low  place  with  a  ; 
spring  ora  small  running  stream,  and  is  well-fitted 
for  a  group  of  trees.  In  short,  any  part  of  a  field 
not  suited  to  cultivation,  may  profitably  grow  a  few 
trees,  thus  affording  a  retreat  for  the  live-stock 
from  the  midday  sun,  and  driving  storms.  If  the 
pasture  has  no  shade  trees,  it  will  pay  to  provide  a  i 
temporary  shelter.  Four  strong  posts  with  forks 
at  the  top,  may  support  two  poles;  across  these 
lay  smaller  poles  for  rafters.  The  top  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  straw,  swale  hay,  or,  if  more  convenient, 
brush  may  be  cut  aud  laid  upon  the  skeleton  roof. 


The  Blackberry  in  Summer. 

A  blackberry  bqsh,  left  to  itself,  becomes  a 
straggling  nuisance,  catching  the  clothing,  and 
being  in  the  way  generally.  The  novice  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  bush  which  grows  this  sum¬ 
mer  will  bear  fruit  next  year,  while  the  bush  which  | 
has  given  fruit  this  season,  is  of  no  further  use,  and 
is  to  be  cut  away.  The  bush  to  give  frait  next  year 
should  be  formed  this  year.  The  blackberry  pro¬ 
duces  suckers  abundantly  ;  only  those  needed  to 
form  bushes  for  next  year’s  fruiting  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  ;  the  rest  are  to  be  cut  up  as  if 
they  were  weeds.  AVhen  a  bush  reaches  the  bight 
of  four,  or  at  most  five  feet,  stop  it;  that  is, 
break  off  its  growing  end.  This  will  cause  side 
shoots  to  start  along  the  stem,  and  when  these  are 
eighteen  inehes  long  for  the  lower  ones,  and  a  foot 
long  near  the  top,  stop  these  also,  by  pinching  off 
the  ends.  A  blackberry  thus  treated  will  be  a  neat, 
compact  bush,  and  will  not  only  produce  finer  fruit, 
than  if  left  to  itself,  but  can  be  approached  without 
fear  of  tearing  the  clothing  and  scratching  the  skin. 
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An  $800  Barn. 

E.  E.  IIAERISON. 

The  barn,  shown  in  figures  1  to  7,  is  placed  on 
sloping  ground,  thus  saving  much  excavation,  and 
giving  .an  easy  entrance  to  tlie  cellar.  This  brings 
the  rear  door  of  the  granary  just  high  enough  for 
passing  out  bags  of  grain,  etc.,  to  a  wagon.  All 


brick  walls  are  twelve  inches  thick,  except  the  two 
parallel  walls,  which  are  nine  inches.  The  front 
wall  is  built  two  feet  below  the  sills,  and  one  and 
one-half  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  cellar  walls  are  seven  feet  below  the  sills,  and 
one  foot  below  the  surface  in  the  rear.  All  studs, 
joists,  and  rafters,  are  two  feet  from  centre  to 
centre;  the  sills  are  framed  togethei-,  and  the  studs 
are  mortised  into  sills  at  both  top  and  bottom. 
The  corner  and  door-posts  are  four  by  six  inches, 
and  the  former  well  braced  with  same  sized  timbers.- 
All  floors,  except  the  stable,  are  dressed  tougued 
and  grooved  plank  ;  that  in  tlie  feed  room  being  an 


Fig.  4.— PLAN  OP  CELLAR. 


inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  and  the  balance  seven- 
eighths  inch  thick.  The  latter  is  also  used  for 
all  doors  and  windows.  In  figure  1,  the  centre 
doors  are  hung  at  the  top  with  iron  rollers  and 
rails,  sliding  back  on  the  inside.  At  a,  a,  figure  4, 
are  foundations  for  pillars,  used  to  support  the 
floor  above.  The  small  door  d,  in  figure  5,  is  used 
for  ordinary  passage  from  feed  room  to  the  gran¬ 
ary,  but  the  whole  partition  in  rear  of  feed  room, 
a,  b,  is  hung  on  hinges  (see  figure  7,  s,  s,),  and  when 
necessary  may  be  hooked  up  to  the  joists  above. 
This  is  very  convenient  in  threshing,  the  straw 
passing  out  at  the  rear  door.  The  feed  room  is 
used  for  threshing,  being  wide  enough  for  a  two- 
horse  tread-power  and  separator,  or  a  sweep-pow’er 
or  engine  may  be  placed  in  the  front  yard.  The 
room  at  the  side  of  the  granary,  containing  bins,  is 
ceiled  on  all  sides  with  wide,  dressed,  tongued  and 
grooved  plank,  and  all  corners  protected  with  twelve 
inch  strips  of  tin.  This,  with  a  close-fitting, 
self-closing  door  at  A:,  makes  a  rat  and  mouse-proof 
place  for  storing  grain,  etc.  The  bins  hold  about 
one  thousand  bushels.  The  stables  have  slightly 
eloping  floors  of  two-inch  plank.  Wagons  drive  into 


the  feed  room  for  unloading  hay,  etc.  A  hay-fork 
with  railway  is  used,  shown  at  h,  figure  7.  Hay  is 
hoisted  through  the  uncovered  space  rf,  c,/,  g,  figure 
6,  and  with  the  hay-fork  is  carried  back  where 
w'anted.  The  hay  can  easily  be  thrown  into  the 
feed  room.  The  mow  holds  thirty  to  forty  tons. 
The  rafters  are  supported  by  four  by  four  uprights, 
placed  ten  feet  apart,  and  extending  from  the 


The  cost  may  be  reduced  by  using  timber  less 
good,  especially  flooring  and  upright  plank  strips, 
instead  of  weather  boarding  or  siding,  and  by  using 
nine-inch  brick  walls  and  pillars  under  the  front 
part  where  there  is  no  cellar.  In  this  way  the  cost 
might  be  reduced  to  six  hundred  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  barn  has  been  in  use 
several  years,  and  has  proved  itself  most  con- 


for  sills. 


lower  floor  to  a  cap-board  let  into  the  rafters. 

Esliiii.-itcs  for  Barn,  36  ft.  by  48  ft.,  IS  It.  8tii<I.«. 

6  pieces,  6  by  10  inches,  1(1  feet  Ions 

6  “  6  by  10  “  18  “ 

6  “  4  by  fi  “  16  “  “ 

4  “  4  by  6  "  18  “  “ 

10  “  4  by  6  “  18  “ 

posts  and  studs . 

8  pieces,  4  by  6  inches,  16  feet  long 

60  "  3  by  4  “  18  “ 

50  “  3  by  4  “  16  “ 

4  by  4  “  24 


for  Braces _ 

studding.. 


10 


_  and  support  rafters . 

50  pieces,  3  by  4  indies,  22  feet  long  f 
17  “  21^  by  10  “  18  “ 

14  pieces,  2}4  by  10  inches,i2  feet  long  fo 

_  feed  room . 

72  pieces,  2X  by  8  inches,  12  feet  long  for  joists . 

4  2^  by  8  **  **  Krtnivva 


top  sills... 


uprights 


r  rafters  .... 
joists  over 

joists  under 
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tie  beams.. 


venient  and  comfortable  to  both  man  and  beast. 
Being  w’cll  made,  it  has  needed  no  repairs. 


Hungarian  for  Hay  or  Green  Fodder. 

A  quick-growing  plant  is  required  for  a  second 
crop  sown  on  land  after  oats,  or  early  potatoes 
have  been  harvested.  Hungarian  grass  is  excellent 
for  this  purpose,  and  with  a  rich  and  mellow  soil 
will  be  ready  to  cut  in  mid-summer,  or  soon  after. 
If  the  conditions  are  most  favorable,  a  heavy  crop 
may  be  obtained  in  six  weeks  from  sowing.  Pre- 


fotal,  8000  ft.  framing,  @  $1.5 . $120.00 

4000  feet  7  inch  weather  boards,  @  $15 .  60.00 

40CO  “  tougued  and  grooved  dressed  flooring@$22...  88.00 

2000  “  1  inch  boards  for  shelving,  ®  $12.50 .  25.00 

1000  “  1  “  (good)  for  stalls,  troughs,  &c., 

@  $15 . .  15,00 

2000  feet  2  inch  boards  for  stable  doors,  @$12.50 .  25.00 

7000  “  6  "  wide  cypress  shingles,  ®  $10 .  70.00 


Fig.  7.— SECTIONAL  YfEW  OF  BARN. 


Excavation  for  cellar  and  walls .  20.00 

23,0()0  bricks  laid,  @  $10 .  .  230.00 

Carpenter’s  work .  125.00 

Locks,  binges,  nails,  tin,  &c,,  say .  22.00 


Total  cost . $800.00 


pare  the  soil  as  for  oats,  wheat,  or  other  grains, 
and  sow  one  bushel  of  seed  per  acre.  It  may  be 
sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  lightly.  The 
Hungarian  fodder  has  obtained  a  bad  reputation  in 
some  localities,  without  deserving  it,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  cutting  was  delayed  too  long.  The  crop 
should  be  harvested  as  soon  as  the  head  is  well 
formed,  and  before  the  barbed  awns  become  hard 
and  dry.  The  fully  ripened  bristles  irritate  the 
stomachs  and  intestines  of  animals,  especially 
those  of  horses,  and  have  sometimes  done  injury. 

If  the  crop  is  grown  to  help  fill  the  hay-mow,  it 
should  be  cut  and  cured  in  the  same  manner  as 
Timothy  or  Red  Top,  when  it  makes  a  good  hay. 
Hungarian  grass  is  especially  recommended  as  a 
late  crop  to  be  fed  green,  when  the  pastures  are 
short  and  dry  from  close  feeding  and  summer 
drouth.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  sown  in 
strips  weekly,  from  early  June  to  the  middle  of 
July.  By  growing  a  few  acres  of  this  late  crop 
after  an  early  one,  a  farmer  is  able  to  carry  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  farm  animals  and  keep  them  in 
good  order.  Bear  in  mind,  that  the  conditions  of 
success  arc  a  rich,  deep,  and  mellow  earth,  and  on 
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well  worn  soil  this  means  a  plenty  of  quick-acting 
manure,  applied  before  the  grass  seed  is  sown. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  Millets,  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  Hungarian,  and  like  it  are 
good  for  a  second  crop  for  green  or  dry  fodder. 


A  Saw  Holder. 

A  device  for  holding  a  saw  while  being  tiled  is 
shown  in  the  engraving.  It  consists  of  two  up¬ 
right  pieces  of  wood  a,  cut  V-shaped  at  the  top  and 
securely  fastened  to  an  oiit-of-the-way  part  of  the 


A  HOLDER  FOR  A  SAW. 

work-bench  or  other  place.  The  saw  is  set  be¬ 
tween  two  long  wedges  b,  which  are  pushed  down 
and  firmly  hold  the  saw.  A  saw  cannot  be  well 
filed  unless  it  is  secured  from  movements  of  all 
kinds,  and  this  simple  method  will  accomplish  the 
desired  end  at  very  little  expense. 


Summer  Poultry  Roosts. 

The  presence  of  a  pair  of  fine  cedar  trees  in  our 
poultry  yard,  accidentally  led  us  into  the  belief 
tnat  poultry  fares  much  better  if  allowed  to  roost 
out  of  doors  at  night  in  summer,  instead  of  being 
confined  in  hot,  stifling,  and  often  ill-ventilated, 
and  filthy  houses.  Our  poultry  manifested  a 
disposition  to  roost  in  the  cedars  in  summer.  Some 
of  the  limbs  of  the  trees  were  low,  drooping  nearly 
to  the  ground,  so  that  the  fowls,  even  large  and 
heavy  Brahmas,  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  up 
among  the  branches.  They  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  weasel  and  fox,  and  being  so  completely 
hidden  from  vievv  by  the  foliage,  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  prowling  owl,  or  passing  biped  inclined  on 
theft  would  ever  discover  them  in  the  seclusion. 

The  result  exceeded  our  anticipations.  N"ot  only 
did  our  poultry  lay  better,  and  more  regularly  than 
ever  before,  but  were  healthier,  their  coat  of 
feathers  looked  brighter  and  livelier,  and  they 
kept  in  better  flesh  than  ever  before  at  the  same 
season.  Close  houses  are  a  necessity  in  winter, 
but  in  summer  it  is  doubtless  best  to  give  fowls 
much  more  liberty,  and  all  the  fresh,  pure  air 
at  night  that  they  need. 


Pulling  Stumps. 

Stumps  are  far  more  easily  extracted  after  soak¬ 
ing  rains  have  left  the  ground  loose  and  yielding, 
than  alter  the  packing  and  baking  of  a  season  of 
drouth.  For  small  stumps,  especially  on  ground  too 
wet  and  soft  to  admit  the  use  of  teams,  a  simple 
and  effective  arrangement  may  be  used.  A  strong 
axle,  say  six  inches  square,  is  fitted  to  any  stout 
pair  of  wheels,  as  those  of  a  truck,  to  which  a 
triangular  lever  is  firmly  bolted.  It  projects  six¬ 
teen  inches  behind  and  sixteen  feet  in  front,  and  is 
made  of  tough  hard-wood,  the  pieces  six  inches 
square.  To  the  end  piece,  which  is  mortised  and 
securely  bolted  to  the  others,  a  chain  with  two 
stout  hasps  is  attached.  In  using  it,  a  broad  plank 
is  placed  under  each  wheel  to  prevent  sinking  into 
the  earth,  aud  the  wheels  are  blocked.  The  hooks 
are  grappled  into  a  root,  and  when  raised  as  far  as 
possible  by  depressing  the  lever  it  is  blocked  and  a 
new  hitch  taken  lower  down.  Two  men  can  move 
the  implement  from  stump  to  stump.  The  lever¬ 
age  would  be  nearly  twelve  to  one,  giving  three 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds  power  it  the  men 
weighed  one  Imndred  and  fifty  pounds  each,  and 
could  both  put  their  weight  upon  the  extreme  end 
of  the  lever— a  power  that  would  start  small  stumps. 


The  Turnip  Crop. 

Kuta  Bagas  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  turnips, 
and  though  we  have  known  a  good  crop  to  be 
made  not  far  from  New  York  City,  from  seed  sown 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  this  month,  it  is  better  to 
sow  in  June.  If  from  any  cause  one  has  omitted 
sowing  turnips  until  now,  he  can  either  risk  a  late 
sowing  of  Ruta  Bagas,  or  sow  those  which,  like 
the  Aberdeen,  will  mature  in  a  shorter  time.  As  the 
chances,  in  a  good  season,  are  in  favor  of  making 
a  fair  crop  of  Ruta  Bagas,  if  sown  early  this  mouth, 
it  will  be  good  management  to  sow  both  these  and 
the  intermediate  kinds,  like  the  Aberdeen.  The 
crop  may  be  greatly  hastened  by  a  thorough  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil.  The  best  cultivators  sow  on 
manured  ridges.  The  land  is  thrown  up  into  ridges 
thirty  inches  apart,  the  manure,  the  finer  the  better, 
is  placed  in  the  furrows,  and  then,  using  a  double 
mould-board  plovv,  the  ridges  are  split  and  the  soil 
thrown  upon  the  manure,  making  new  ridges  over 
it.  The  seed  is  drilled  in  upon  these  ridges,  using 
two  pounds  to  the  acre.  If  the  black-fly,  or  beetle, 
is  abundant,  use  more  seed.  When  the  plants  are 
“  in  the  rough,”  that  is,  have  made  leaves  beyond 
the  seed-leaves,  they  should  be  hoed  and  thinned. 
The  usual  method  is  to  cut  across  the  rows  with  a 
sharp  hoe,  leaving  a  bunch  of  plants  at  every  ten 
or  twelve  inches,  and  then  go  over  again  and  re¬ 
move  all  but  the  strongest  plant.  After  the  thin¬ 
ning,  the  spaces  between  the  rows  must  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  aided 
by  the  hand-hoe  near  the  plants.  The  varieties  of 
Ruta  Baga  are  numerous,  and  other  things  being- 
equal,  those  the  form  of  which  is  most  nearly 
globular  arc  to  be  preferred.  Those  who  grow 
turnips  largely,  raise  their  own  seed,  and  thus 
secure  a  strain  suited  to  their  land.  The  Aberdeen 
and  Yellowstone  may  be  sown  any  time  up  to 
August  1st ;  they  are  excellent  for  feeding  and  for 
the  table,  but  do  not  keep  so  well  as  the  Ruta 
Bagas.  In  preparing  the  land  for  turnips,  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  good 
superphosphate,  will  be  a  profitable  application. 
The  soil  must  be  rich  and  mellow  for  turnips. 


A  Reversible  Watering  Trough. 

Mr.  I.  E.  Charles,  Maple  Grove,  Ind.,  sends  us  a 
sketch  and  description  of  a  watering  trough.  Saw 
in  two  a  strong  barrel  or  cask,  as  a  coal  oil  barrel, 
about  the  middle,  and  bore  a  hole  on  opposite  sides 
near  the  top  with  a  two-inch  auger.  Set  two 
posts  of  scantling  or  round  timber  in  the  earth. 


TUB  WATERING  TROUGH. 

boring  holes  in  the  top  to  correspond  with  those 
in  the  half  barrel.  Strong  wooden  pins,  oak  or 
hickory,  support  the  trough,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  trough  can  be  inverted  to  throw 
out  any  water  after  a  horse  or  cow  has  drank.  It 
may  be  set  near  a  pump  with  a  trench  below  to 
carry  off  the  waste  water.  Such  a  barrel  trough  is 
especially  convenient  in  winter  when  otherwise 
the  trough  would  get  filled  with  snow  and  ice. 


Raising  Chickens. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  invest  in ‘incubators,  if 
you  are  a  farmer,  and  have  anything  else  to  do  be¬ 
sides  looking  after  the  poultry  yard.  The  wooden 
incubators  are  well  enough  for  men  who  have 
plenty  of  money,  and  make  the  raising  of  eggs  and 
chickens  a  specialty.  A  good  many  things  about 
incubators  arc  not  yet  proved,  and  a  farmer  who 
has  his  bread  to  earn,  can  afford  to  wait  a  little 


longer,  and  use  the  original  method  for  hatching 
and  raising  chickens.  The  hen  is  good  for  a  dozen 
eggs,  and,  if  she  be  left  to  her  own  selection  of 
nest,  is  pretty  sure  to  hatch  them,  if  they  are  fertil¬ 
ized.  You  may  protect  her  against  vermin,  but 
she  covets  privacy,  and  desires  to  be  left  alone. 
When  her  brood  is  off,  she  needs  a  little  help,  a 
coop  for  shelter,  and  regular  feeding  with  a  mixed 
diet  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  and  water  or 
milk  to  drink — the  latter  if  you  can  get  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  better  than  milk  for  the  fowls.  The  young 
chicks  will  help,  rather  than  hinder  in  the  garden, 
until  they  are  a  month  or  six  weeks  old.  They  will 
destroy  a  multitude  of  insects,  and  thrive  on  them. 
The  early  hatched  chickens  are  best  for  layers, 
but  late  summer  is  quite  as  good  for  broilers. 
They  never  come  amiss  at  any  time  on  the  farm. 


Among  the  Farmers.— New  Series,  No.  3. 

BT  ONE  OF  THEM. 

I  was  in  Central  Vermont  last  spring,  and  noticed 
many  fields  where  Indian  corn  would  soon  be  wav¬ 
ing  its  broad  leaves,  upon  which  the  manure  had 
been  hauled  out  last  autumn,  and  left  in  small 
heaps.  At  first  I  thought  that  the  intention  of 
the  farmers  must  have  been  to  spread  it  and 
plow  it  under  at  once,  and  so  it  may  have  been, 
when  winter  came  on,  and  stopped  all  such  work. 
But  there  were  so  many  fields  in  this  condition, 
that  I  concluded  it  was  a  common  practice  to  leave 
the  manure  out  all  winter,  and  plow  it  in  in  the 
spring.  It  would  not  do  at  all  in  New  Jersey,  and 
is  wasteful  anywhere.  When  frozen  solid  there  is 
not  much  loss,  and  lying  unprotected  a  little  while 
in  autumn,  and  six  weeks  in  the  spring,  the  loss  is 
not  very  serious,  but  it  certainly  is  better  to  have  it 
spread  uniformly  over  the  ground,  where  itwill  not 
wash,  or  to  place  it  in  large  heaps  where  it  will  go 
on  ripening  for  most  of  the  winter,  even  if  it  should 
be  under  the  snow,  and  the  outside  temperature 
be  twenty  below  zero.  No  doubt  the  reason  for 
this  practice  of  getting  out  manure  in  the  fall, 
is  because  the  winters  are  so  long,  and  the  northern 
farmers  cannot  haul  out  on  the  snow  as  we  can. 
They  have  two  to  four  feet  of  snow,  and  this,  of 
course,  confines  travel  to  the  beaten  paths.  With 
a  foot  of  snow,  settled  to  four  inches  by  a  rain  or  a 
few  warm  days,  and  then  frozen  solid,  we  can  haul 
manure  anywhere,  aud  do  many  other  things. 

Manure  Spreaders. 

With  one  Vermont  farmer  the  necessity  for  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  early  plowing,  no  doubt  suggested 
the  admirable  manure  spreader  now  in  universal 
use  among  the  gentlemen  farmers  (of  whom  I  wrote 
in  my  last  article),  and  by  some  other  enterprising 
and  reading  men.  It  is  amazing  how  slow  such  a 
great  labor-saving,  and  time-saving,  implement  is 
in  coming  into  general  use  by  those  who  would  be 
most  benefited  by  it.  I  presume  there  are  hundreds 
of  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who  have 
never  even  heard  of  it.  This  manure  spreader  eon- 
sists  of  a  cart  body,  which  may  be  set  at  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  the  rear,  where  there  is  a  very  simple  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  place  of  the  back-board,  operated 
by  the  wheels  automatically.  This  implement 
spreads  the  manure  over  a  space  as  wide  as  the 
cart  track,  or  a  little  wider,  and  much  more  uni¬ 
formly  than  it  could  be  done  by  hand,  and  as  rapidly 
as  the  team  can  walk.  Two  or  three  neighbors, 
each  owning  a  manure  spreader,  sometimes  com¬ 
bine,  and  all  meet  at  one  farm,  and  so  manure  the 
corn  land  in  one  day  perhaps.  Thus  the  man  whose 
land  is  ready  first  does  not  have  to  wait  long  before 
his  plows  are  running,  while,  quite  likely,  the  others 
will  have  the  same  advantage,  as  soon  as  their  land 
is  dry  enough  to  plow. 

Mouse  and  Barn  Connected. 

I  had  entirely  forgotten  a  noticeable  feature  of 
Vermont  farming — for  it  is  years  since  I  was  in  the 
Green  Mountain  State.  It  is  this  :  Almost  all  the 
barns  are  built  contiguous  to  the  houses  ;  in  many 
cases  the  barn  is  really  an  “  L  ”  to  the  house.  It  was 
easy  to  sec  the  reason  for  this,  or  at  least  imagine 
it.  I  thought  of  a  snow  storm  among  these  hills, 
and  of  the  comfort  it  must  be,  wheu  the  snow  is 
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piled  up  as  high  as  the  tops  of  tlie  windows,  and 
there  is  no  getting  about,  for  the  farmer  to  he  able 
to 'care  for  his  cattle,  and  do  his  miiking  and 
“  chores  ”  without  digging  through  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  or  less  of  drifted  snow,  or  tunneling  tlirougii  a 
drift  before  he  could  even  get  sight  of  his  barn. 
In  tliis  part  of  the  country  I  am  sure  we  put  our 
liouses  and  barns  too  far  apart  for  convenience  in 
winter,  and  yet  they  are  safer  in  case  of  lire.  Be¬ 
sides,  our  house  wells  are  quite  near  enough  to  the 
l)arnj'ards.  Up  there  among  the  hills,  the  water 
comes  down  in  wooden  pipes  from  some  mountain 
spring,  so  the  nearness  to  the  barnyard  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence. 

Pure  Priukiug  Water. 

This  matter  of  pure  water  to  drink,  is  vital,  vital, 
viT.VL  to  the  well-being  of  farmers.  It  may  be  all 
very  well  for  the  good  of  the  race,  for  the  puny, 
delicate,  “  peaked  ”  children  to  die,  but  these  are 
the  ones  that  the  mothers,  at  least,  love  best,  and 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  rending  of  hearts  over  the 
sickness  and  deatli  of  the  delicate  ones,  young  or 
old,  which  might  at  least  be  postponed  for  many 
years,  if  they  and  we  had  pure  water  to  drink. 
Weils  near  barnyards,  or  within  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  them,  sometimes  contain  the  germs  of 
disease  and  death.  The  old  fashioned  privy  vault, 
fifty  times  more  dangerous,  is  usually  nearer  the 
house  and  the  well,  and  contrived,  as  if  by  the 
“arch-enemy,”  as  an  unfailing  source  of  malarial 
poison,  of  diplitheria,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers, 
and  the  evOs  that  follow  in  their  train.  There 
ought  to  be  State  laws  forbidding  the  existence  of 
the  privy  vaults,  or  even  of  cess-pools,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  cemented  cisterns,  through  which  a  regular 
fiow  of  water  is  maintained. 

No  system  was  ever  devised  equal  to  the  Mosaic, 
(Deut.  xxiii  ;  12, 13  and  14,)  but  that  is  pai’tieularly 
adapted  to  a  nomadic  people,  although  I  have  met 
with  it  in  Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  and  know  it  is 
the  rule  in  Texas,  where  the  abomination  alluded 
to  has  never  existed,  except  to  a  very  limited  degree. 

MilcU  Cows. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  lately 
in  some  newspapers,  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to 
raise  or  to  buy  milch  cows.  This  is  a  question  like 
many  others,  “  with  two  sides  to  it.”  AVhen 
“  once  upon  a  time,”  some  one  said  that  everything 
had  two  sides,  his  opponent  thought  he  gave  him  a 
“  poser  ”  when  he  asked  “  on  which  side  of  a 
pitcher  is  the  handle  ?  ”  It  did  not  take  long  to 
find  out  that  it  was  on  the  outside,  and  so  in  this 
matter  of  raising  cows,  there  is  an  inside  and  an  out¬ 
side.  In  Cattaraugus,  and  otherNew  York  counties, 
the  farmers  long  ago  were  wise  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure  full-blooded  Shorthorn  bulls,  and  these  have 
given  rise  to  a  style  of  cows  which  is  very  prevalent 
there,  and  is  just  what  our  milk  producers  want. 
They  can  be  raised  there  for  about  twenty  dollars  a 
head,  cost  the  buyer  thirty  dollars,  and  so  the  raiser 
has  a  fair  profit.  No  more  is  asked  fora  four  or 
five-year-old  cow,  which  has  given  two  calves,  and 
probably  four  thousand  quarts  of  milk.  The  raiser 
can  well  afford  to  sell  rather  than  winter  some  of  his 
cows,  and  where  milk  is  worth  an  average  of  three 
cents  a  quart  the  year  round,  farmers  can  not  afford 
to  raise  calves  dropped  at  any  time  before  the  middle 
of  May.  Calves  may  indeed  be  raised  without 
milk,  but  they  are  not  the  ones  that  make  the  best 
cows,  and  if  raised  upon  milk,  they  will  cost  the 
farmer,  to  say  the  least,  a  great  deal  more  than  any¬ 
body  will  give  him  for  them.  The  danger  of  im¬ 
porting  disease  is  very  slight.  I  would  never  ad¬ 
vise  a  man  to  buy  cows  out  of  a  travelling  herd, 
but  there  are  in  every  dairy  section,  enterprising 
men,  usually  first  class  farmers,  who  go  into  the 
cow-raising  counties,  and  buy  four  and  five-year- 
old  “  springers  ”  (cows  soon  due  to  calve).  They 
buy  of  men  whom  they  know,  pick  up  two  or  three 
car-loads,  and  arrange  to  have  them  shipped,  one 
car-load  at  a  time,  as  ordered.  Often  these  dealers 
know  the  cows,  and  have  watched  them  as  they 
grew,  as  two,  three,  and  four-year-olds.  They  are 
healthy,  large  milkers,  and  seldom  go  wrong,  and 
are  sold  at  prices  decidedly  lower  than  the  milk- 
producer  could  have  raised  tliem  for  himself. 


If  a  milk-farmer  has  a  grand  ^twenty  or  thirty- 
quart  cow,  and  wants  to  raise  her  heifer  calf,  and 
get  one  to  be  really  proud  of,  let  him  send  her  to  a 
first  rate  Jersey  or  Guernsey  bull,  so  that  she  will 
come  in  in  May.  Then  arrange  to  raise  the  calf  on 
skim  milk,  and  to  do  well  by  it,  and  ho  will  prob¬ 
ably  get  a  cow  giving  sixteen  to  twenty  quarts  of 
very  rich  milk.  The  drifting  herds  I  speak  of,  are 
usually  picked  up  by  an  inferior  class  of  dealers, 
in  places  not  far  removed  from  the  milk  section. 
They  attend  auction  sales,  and  get  any  kind  of 
“springers,”  and  cows  with  young  calves,  they  can 
buy.  They  move  slowly  through  the  milk  region, 
towards  the  cities,  where  they  are  sure  of  some  sort 
of  a  market,  and  they  constantly  trade  and  barter 
along  the  route.  Of  course  there  is  great  danger  of 
getting  disease  in  one’s  herd  in  buying  such  cows, 
and  it  is  a  blessing  that  these  drifting  herds  gener¬ 
ally  head  east,  where  they  soon  become  beef,and  that 
now-a-days  there  are  comparatively  few  of  them. 


Keeping  Hams  through  the  Summer. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  guard  hams  from  flies 
through  the  summer,  however  well  cured  and 
smoked.  The  smoke-house,  if  well  made,  preserves 
them,  and  this  is  the  more  common  place  of  de¬ 
posit  with  those  who  smoke  their  own  hams.  But 
multitudes  have  on  hand  a  season’s  supply  of  hams 
and  shoulders.  They  keep  much  better  in  a  dry 
atmosphere.  If  sngar-eured  hams  are  purchased, 
the  cloth  that  covers  them  is  a  sufficient  protection 
against  insects.  If  the  hams  are  home-cured,  they 
can  be  covered  with  cloth  at  small  expense,  or  even 
with  a  bag  of  thick  paper  tied  tight  at  the  top, 
around  the  string  by  which  they  are  suspended. 
If  hung  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  they  will  not  mould, 
and  will  always  be  on  hand  for  the  staple  of  a 
hearty  meal,  in  any  emergency  of  the  family. 
Farmers  generally  make  their  own  meat,  and  cure 
it,  and,  with  a  good  recipe  for  curing,  secure  bet¬ 
ter  hams  than  they  can  purchase,  and  at  less  cost.  It 
pays  to  keep  the  larder  well  stocked  with  the  best. 


Preparing  Sumach  for  Market. 

Certain  inquiries  seem  to  be  perennial;  a  crop  of 
them  coming  each  year  with  the  return  of  summer, 
probably  from  new  subscribers  who  have  not  seen 
former  volumes.  Sumach  is  one  of  these  perennial 
subjects.  The  first  inquiry  this  season  came  from 
AV.  P.  Gould,  Clay  Co.,  VV.  Va.,  and  in  answering 
him,  we  reply  to  several  others.  The  two  species 
most  commonly  gathered,  are  tlie  Smooth,  or  Com¬ 
mon  Sumach  (5/(MSf/?a6m),  and  the  Staghoni  Su¬ 
mach  (i?.  tyjMna).  The  Mountain  Sumach  (i?.  co- 
pallina)  is  equally  valuable.  The  first  two  are.found 
nearly  all  over  the  older  States,  while  the  other  is 
somewhat  less  common.  The  tops  of  the  bushes 
and  ends  of  the  tranches  are  broken  off  and  laid 
upon  roofs,  on  hard  bare  places  upon  the  ground, 
under  sheds,  cte.,  w’here  they  remain  until  dry.  It  is 
then  threshed  with  sticks,  the  twigs  and  stalks  pick¬ 
ed  out,  and  the  leaves  packed  in  sacks,  bed-clothing, 
or  whatever  will  hold  them  on  their  journey  to  the 
mill.  Herein  is  the  difficulty  in  sumach  collecting. 
The  article  is  not  marketable  until  the  leaves  have 
been  ground  fine  and  bolted.  The  machinery  or 
plant  required  to  do  this,  costs  more  than  a  collector 
of  the  leaves  can  afford,  hence  the  business,  to  be 
profitable,  requires  a  mill,  and  within  easy  reach  of 
numerous  collectors,  as  the  crude  leaves  are  too 
bulky  to  warrant  packing  and  shipping  to  a  distant 
mill.  The  business  of  preparing  sumach  for  mar¬ 
ket,  is  mainly  confined  to  Richmond,  and  some 
other  cities  of  ATrginia.  The  collectors  take  their 
small  lots  to  the  mills,  where  they  are  bought.  Af¬ 
ter  the  sumach  is  properly  manufactured,  it  is  sent 
for  sale  to  New  York  and  other  cities,  where  it 
comes  in  competition  with  the  imported,  or  Sicilian 
Sumach,  which  is  the  leaves  of  Wins,  coriaria,  a 
species  cultivated  in  southern  Europe.  However 
abundantly  sumach  may  grow  in  a  locality,  unless 
the  owner  of  some  grist  mill  will  introduce  macliin- 
ery  to  grind  and  bolt  the  leaves,  or  some  capitalist 
will  establish  a  mill  for  the  purpose,  the  gathering 
of  the  sumach  crop  cau  not  be  made  profitable. 


Propagation  of  Trees  by  Layering. 

A.  S.  rULLER. 

Layers  are  really  nothing  more  than  a  form  of 
cutting,  the  only  difference  being  that  tliey  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  adhere  or  remain  attached  to  the  parent 
stock — drawing  sustenance  therefrom  until  roots 
are  emitted,  after  which  they  are  detached  and  be¬ 
come  individual  plants.  In  making  layers  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  we  bend  down  a  branch,  and  cover  that 
portion  with  earth  upon  which  we  wish  to  produce 
roots.  Figure  1  shows  a  layered  branch  buried 


Fig.  1.— A  LAYERED  BRANCH. 


in  the  soil.  An  incision  is  usually  made  on  the 
under  side  of  the  branch  before  it  is  laid  down, 
and  the  knife  inserted  just  below  a  bud  if  there  is 
one  convenient,  passing  into  the  wood,  and  then 
an  inch  or  more  lengthwise  of  the  hraneh,  forming 
what  is  termed  a  tongue,  as  at  a,  A  hooked  peg, 
c,  may  be  employed  to  hold  the  layer  in  place,  or  a 
stone  laid  on  it,  as  it  is  quite  important  that  the 
branch  be  held  firmly  in  place.  If  the  branch  is. 
large,  the  end  may  be  tied  up  to  a  stake,  as  showui 
at  6.  It  is  not  often  that  forest  trees,  except  some 
ornamental  varieties,  are  propagated  in  this  way, 
but  it  is  well  enough  to  know  how  to  do  it,  when 
necessary  to  increase  the  stock  of  some  choice  or 
rare  specimen.  Layers  may  be  made  at  almost  any 
season,  but  they  will  root  sooner  if  made  when  the 
trees  are  growing  rapidly,  than  at  any  other  time. 

Some  kinds  of  trees  will  produce  roots  when  lay¬ 
ered  without  cutting  the  branch,  and  exposing 
the  alburnum — in  fact,  all  will,  in  time,  but  the 
surest  way  is  to  cut  the 
branch  as  described. 

With  some  kinds,  roots 
will  be  emitted  so  slow¬ 
ly  that  the  layer  must 
remain  at  least  two  sea¬ 
sons  before  it  will  be 
safe  to  sever  it  from 
the  parent  stock.  Ever¬ 
greens  may  be  layered 
in  the  same  way  as  de¬ 
ciduous  trees,  but  the 
operation  should  al¬ 
ways  be  performed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  active 
growth,  else  the  wound 
made  on  the  layer  is 
likely  to  be  covered 
with  resin,  which  may  prevent  the  emission  of  roots. 

Sometimes  a  part  of  a  tree  or  a  small  branch  will 
vary  from  the  original;  when  this  occurs  on  a  large 
tree  and  where  the  branch  cannot  be  made  to  reach 
the  ground,  we  are  compelled  to  elevate  the  soil,  or 
some  similar  material  to  the  part  we  wish  to  propa¬ 
gate,  unless  it  is  some  species  which  can  be  readily 
propagated  from  cuttings,  buds,  or  grafting.  If 
we  desire  to  obtain  a  layer,  w’e  have  only  to  place  a 
l)ot  or  box  of  soil  near  the  branch,  so  that  it  can  be 
covered  with  earth,  the  same  as  if  near  the  ground. 
After  the  brancli  is  layered,  the  soil  surrounding  it 
must  be  kept  moist  until  roots  are  produced. 
Figure  2  shows  a  branch  layered  in  a  ]3ot  from 
which  a  piece  has  been  taken  from  one  side  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  branch;  the  crevice  is  closed  with  a  piece 
of  board  or  shingle  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  pot, 
after  which  the  pot  is  filled  with  soil.  If  the  pot  is 
surrounded  with  cloth  or  moss,  it  will  in  a  measure 
prevent  the  earth  from  drying,  and  therefore 
less  frequent  waterings  will  be  required. 
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Various  Garden  Structures. 

The  beauty  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  a  garden 
may  be  greatly  enlianced  by  the  introduction  of 
structures,  the  utility  of  which  is  apparent.  If  there 


Fig.  1. — A  STILE  FOE  HEDGES. 

is  a  high  eminence,  it  may  be  appropriately  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  observatory,  to  allow  of  a  still  more 
extended  view.  If  there  is  a  lake  or  a  stream, 
bridges  will  be  suggested,  and  a  boat-house  may 
often  be  desirable.  If  there  are  ornamental  fences, 
gates  with  ornaments  are  required,  or  if  the  grounds 
are  divided  by  hedges,  stiles  will  be  needed.  While 
garden  structures  are,  as  a  rule,  made  in  winter, 
summer,  the  time  when  the  garden  is  most  fre¬ 
quented,  is  the  proper  season  for  seleeting  the  lo¬ 
calities  for  them,  and  the  best  for  judging  what 
their  effect  will  be.  Summer  is  also  a  good  time  in 
which  to  select  the  material,  though  it  may  not  be 
made  up  until  winter.  The  several  designs  here 
given  are  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Elias  A.  Long, 
a  landscape  gardener  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stiles. — Ornamental  hedges  are  much  more  gen¬ 
erally  used  than  formerly,  and  in  some  localities  they 
largely  serve  the  purpose  of  boundary  fences.  One 
of  the  objections  to  a  hedge  is  the  difficulty  in  cross¬ 
ing  it.  A  gate  in  a  hedge  seems  out  of  place,  and 
the  stiles  are  usually  cumbrous  stractures.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  stile  should  not  be  as  portable 
as  a  step-ladder,  to  be  used  wherever  it  is  needed. 
Figure  1  shows  how  a  stile  of  this  kind  may  be 
built.  The  two  parts,  where  they  cross,  are  held 
together  by  bolts,  or  a  single  long  bolt  may  be  used  ; 
the  curved  form  of  the  sides  allows  it  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  resting  on  and  injuring  the  hedge. 

Bkidges.— Whoever  has  a  stream,  Iiowever  small, 
running  through  his  grounds  can  produce  a  variety 
of  ornamental  features.  It  may  be  improved  as  a 
stream,  it  may  often  be  made  to  form  a  small 
lake,  or  its  current  may  be  dammed  to  produce 
pleasing  cascades.  A  stream  will  often  require  the 
introduction  of  a  bridge,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  bridge 
may  cross  a  dry  ravine.  A  bridge  should  be  abun¬ 
dantly  strong  in  its  roadway,  and  the  railings,  while 
they  may  be  ornamental,  should  always  convey  the 
idea  of  sufficient  strength.  Rustic  bridges  are  very 
pleasing,  and  the  design  given  in  figure  2,  is  easily 
executed  by  the  use  of  the  branches  of  Red  Cedar. 
In  some  places  a  bridge  may  be  constructed  of 
rocks,  and  bgiu  better  keeping  with  the  surrouud- 


and  dust,  and  generally  became  convenient  tool- 
houses  for  the  garden.  A  rustic  summer-house  may 
often  be  introduced  as  a  picturesque  object  in  the 
grounds,  and  may  be  a  pleasing  resort  for  reading, 
sewing,  etc.,  in  hot  weather.  A  summer-house  may 
often  fitly  crown  a  high  portion  of  the  grounds, 
wherever  an  extended  view  may  be  had,  or  an  ab¬ 
rupt  promontory  on  a  lake.  Figure  4,  gives  a  pleas¬ 
ing  design  for  a  rustic  summer-house  of  a  hexago¬ 
nal  form.  It  is  built  of  Red  Cedar,  with  three  sides 
closed  and  three  open.  The  interior  is  finished  in 
small,  straight  branches  of  eedar,  nailed  on  ob¬ 
liquely.  The  exterior  of  the  closed  sides,  and  the 
two  half  open  sides,  are  finished  in  pieces  of  cedar 
poles,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  split  in 
halves  ;  these  are  nailed  on  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The,  roof  is  thatched  with  straw,  laid  on 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  thick;  this  serves  to  keep 
the  interior  cool,  and  accords  with  tlw  rustic  style. 


The  Importance  of  a  Supply  of  Wood. 

No  one  who  is  .at  all  familiar  with  forests  and 
their  products,  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  having  at  hand  an  abundance  of  wood  of 
various  kinds,  or  how  much  it  contributes  to  the 
general  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  nation.  But  there 
are  those  who  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  who  claim,  and  no  doubt  honestly  believe, 
that  the  great  progress  made  of  late  years  in  the  use 
of  iron  in  the  place  of  wood  in  building  houses, 
bridges,  piers,  ships,  and  other  structures,  are  but 
indications  of  what  is  to  follow,  and  that  in  a  few 
years  there  will  be  no  great  demand  for  wood. 

The  building  of  railroads,  which  reach  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  has  aided  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal,  and  made  this  in  a  great  measure  a 
more  convenient,  and  in  many  instances  a  cheaper 
fuel  than  wood,  but  in  building  these  roads  a  vast 
quantity  of  wood  has  been  used,  and  of  the  best 
kinds,  not  only  for  tics,  of  which  nearly  or  quite 
three  thousand  are  put  down  per  mile,  but  on 
many  of  the  roads  wood  is  still  used  for  fuel. 
There  is  now  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  only  to  multiply  this  by  three  thousand,  to 
ascertain  that  three  hundred  millions  of  ties  liave 
been  used  in  their  construction,  leaving  out  of  ac¬ 
count  the  thousands  of  wooden  bridges  and  other 
structures,  in  the  building  of  which  more  or  less 
wood  has  been  consumed.  The  railroads  may  have 
assisted  very  materially  in  checking  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  wood  for  fuel,  but  they  have  probably  more 
than  balanced  the  account  in  the  amount  used  in 
their  construction,  besides  the  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  of  ties  must  be  duplicated  every  ten  years,  for 
the  average  life  of  a  railroad  tie  will  scarcely  exceed 
a  decade,  and  with  nearly  all  kinds,  except  the  best 
oak,  it  is  a  year  or  two  less. 

The  demand  for  railroad  ties  is  not  likely  to  de¬ 
crease,  but  increase,  although  as  timber  becomes 


and  while  it  has  done  much  towards  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  sufficient  iron  to  meet  the  great 
and  constantly  increasing  demand,  it  has  pot  super¬ 
seded  charcoal,  and  there  is  probably  more  char¬ 
coal  used  to-day  than  at  the  time  coke  was.  first 
employed  in  a  smelting  furnace.  Charcoal  is  still 
used  in  furnaces  and  forges,  and  there  are  several 
establishments  in  this  country  that  use  annually 
over  a  million  bushels  each,  and  a  score  of  others 
that  consume  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  hundred 
thousand  bushels. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  substitutes  that 
are  employed,  the  demand  for  and  consumption  of 
wood  appears  to  increase,  and  to-day  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  wood  used  for  making  boxes  of  various 
kinds  than  there  was  in  the  construction  of  build¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds  in  the  country  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  Fui-thermore,  no  kind  or  quality  of 
timber  appears  to  escape  the  insatiate  demand  of 
the  artisan  of  the  period,  and  he  not  only  finds 
ready  uses  for  the  large  and  small,  the  hardest, 
toughest,  and  most  durable,  but  also  for  the  soft 
and  spongy,  the  latter  being  preferred  for  grinding 
up  into  wood-pulp  for  making  paper. 

Not  a  year  passes  during  which  scores  of  new  de¬ 
vices  and  inventions  of  new  articles  of  manufac¬ 


ture,  are  not  brought  forward,  that  are  made  in 
part  or  wholly  of  wood,  and  while  singly  they  may 
not  call  for  a  great  quantity.,  they  do  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  use  up  an  enormous  amount  of  the  material. 

The  invention  of  a  pleasing  toy  for  children  has 
frequently  caused  the  demolishing  of  hundreds  of 
acres  of  forests,  to  supply  the  manufacture  with 
wood  used  in  its  construction.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 


Fig.  2.— A  EUSTIC  BBIDGE. 


Fig.  3. — A  BEIDGE  OF  EOCKS. 


ings  than  a  more  elaborate  structure  would  be. 
Figure  3  will  afford  a  suggestion  for  building 
bridges  of  this  kind.  Rustic  and  rock  bridges  may 
be  made  still  more  picturesque  by  trailing  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Creeper,  and  other  hardy  climbers  upon  them. 

SuMMEE  Houses. — Some  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
thought  necessary  for  every  garden,  large  or  small, 
to  have  a  summer-house.  These  were  cumbrous 
structures  of  timber  and  boards,  with  shingled 
roofs,  and  usually  painted  white,  with  green  blinds. 
They  were  rarely  used,  but  given  over  to  cobwebs 


scarce  and  prices  advance,  preserving  processes 
will  doubtless  be  employed  to  prevent  rapid  decay. 
Stone,  brick,  and  iron  will  also  come  into  more 
general  use  for  buildings,  but  the  increase  in  pop¬ 
ulation  will  also  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for 
wood  for  other  purposes  besides  that  of  buildings. 

It  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  century  since  coke 
was  first  employed  for  smelting  iron  ores.  The 
introduction  of  this  fuel  to  take  the  place  of  char¬ 
coal,  it  was  thought  would  save  the  forests  of  the 
world  from  destruction  by  the  charcoal  burners. 


our  natural  forests  furnishing  a  supply  of  wood  for 
the  future  use  of  our  people,  even  with  the  most 
careful  management  and  economy  in  preventing 
waste,  there  must  soon  come  a  time  of  great  scarcity 
of  all  kinds  of  wood.  With  an  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion,  there  must  necessarily  follow  a  corresponding 
increased  demand,  because  experience  has  shown, 
that  whenever  any  other  material  has  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  wood,  it  merely  releases  a  certain  amount, 
and  allows  it  to  seek  otlier  channels  or  markets. 
No  matter  in  what  direction  we  turn,  the  fact  meets 
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us,  that  the  best  and  most  %'aluable  forests  of  the 
United  States  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the 
sooner  we  eommence  as  a  nation  to  economize  in 
the  use  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  and  preserve  the  for¬ 
ests  now  existing,  as  well  as  commence  tlie  plant¬ 
ing  of  new  ones,  tlie  better  it  will  be  for  the 
present  as  well  as  future  generation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to.  select  the  best  and  most 
fertile  land  upon  which  to  raise  trees,  for  any  that  is 
'  rich  enough  to  give  the  plants  a  good  start  in  life 
will  answer,  because  the  annual’dressing  of  leaves 
that  the  soil  receives  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
trees  growing.  There  are  doubtless  many  situa¬ 
tions,  where  a  single  ti'ee  would  not  thrive,  as  on  a 
prairie,  a  bleak  hillside,  or  other  exposed  positions, 
where  by  planting  a  number  together,  they  would 
mutually  protect  each  other,  and  usually  take 
care  of  themselves.  We  have  millions  of  acres  of 
barren,- naked,  sandy,  rocky,  and  otherwise  unpro¬ 
ductive  lands,  that  might  readily  be  covered  with 
valuable  forests.  Large  plantations  of  forest  trees 
have  been  established  in  Europe,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  same  should  not  be  done  in 
America.  Let  us  do  it  now.  A.  S.  E. 


The  Water  TJ’intjies. 

Those  who  have  upon  their  grounds  a  small  body 
of  water,  no  matter  how  small,  provided  it  does  not 
dry  up  in  summer,  can  enjoy  a  number  of  beautiful 
and  interesting  plants,  which  can  only  be  grow'n  as 
aquatics.  A  collection  of  the  Water  Lilies,  whieh; 
besides  ourown,  with  its  rich  fragrance  and-dazzling 
whiteness,  together  with  its  fine  pink  variety, 
would  include  exotic  red,  blue  and  other  species. 
Besides  the  water  lilies,  there  are  a  number  of  less 
conspicuous  plants,  none  of  which  are  more  desir¬ 
able  than  the  Water  Uintjies.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  what  “Uintjies  ”  means,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  a  term  applied  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  plant  known  to  the  botanists  as  Aponogeton 
distachyon,  ah  aquatic  plant  related  to  our  native 
Arrowhead,  so  common  in  swamps.  Aponogeton  is 
said  to  be  a  mongrel  name,  'between  Celtic  and 
Greek,  and  to  mean  “near  water,”  wdiiqji  is  not 
very  descriptive  of  this  plant,  which  is  a  thorougli 
aquatic.  From  a  tuber  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s 
egg,  there  arise  numerous  leaves,  upon  long,  slen¬ 
der  leaf-stalks.  The  leaves  float,  are  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  and  of  a  clear  green  color.  Tl>e  flower 
stalks  arise  among  the  leaves,  are  divided  at  the  top 
to  form  two  branches,  upon  the  surface  of  which 
are  placed  the  flowers.  These  have  neither  calyx 
nor  corolla;  they  consist  of  obtuse,  ivory-white 


THE  WATER  UINTJIES  {Aponogcton  distachyon). 


bracts,  in  the  axils  of  each  of  which  are  twelve 
stamens,  with  dark -purple  anthers,  and  four  to  six 
pistils.  The  plant  is  odd  in  its  general  appearance, 
buk  is  noted  for  its  abundant  and  most  exquisite 
fragrance.  It  flowers  continuously  all  summer, 
i  Though  it  comes  from  the  Cape,  it  is  hardy  in  New 

i 


England,  and  would  probably  bo  so  in  all  but  the 
very  severe  portions  of  our  country.  It  is  said 
that  the  flower-stalks  and  tubers  arc  eaten  in  Africa. 


Isolated  Trees  with  Decorative  Sur¬ 
roundings. 

Much  of  the  French  decorative  planting  is  too 
elaborate  to  be  successfully  copied  in  our  climate. 
They  have,  however, 
a  method  of  surround¬ 
ing  isoiated  trees  up¬ 
on  a  lawn,  which  may 
sometimes  be  adopted 
by  us  with  good  effeet. 

Mr.  Edward  Andre, 
one  of  the  most  judi¬ 
cious  French  garden 
designers,  in  commu¬ 
nicating  the  iilustra- 
tion  to  the  “  Revue 
Horticole,”  which  we 
here  reproduce,  says 
that  this  is  a  kind  of  or¬ 
namentation  that  may 
easily  be  overdone,and 
advises  great  modera¬ 
tion  in  its  employment. 

It  is  best  suited  to 
young  specimen  con¬ 
ifers,  furnished  with 
branches  quite  to  the 
ground,  such  as  a  well- 
grown  spruce,  a  Law¬ 
son’s  cypress,  etc.  Gay 
flowers  would  be  out 
of  place,  the  object  be¬ 
ing  to  make  use  of 
colors  that  will  make 
a  striking  contrast 
with  the  lawn.  In  the 
example  illustrated,  a 
circular  bed  of  some 
dark  colored  Coleus 
was  planted  next  to 
the  tree,  and  extend¬ 
ing  quite  up  to  it.  This 
was  surrounded  by  a 
many-pointed  star  with  rounded  angles  planted 
with  “Dusty  Miller”  {Cineraria  maritima),  kept 
low  by  severe  cutting.  At  the  points,  or  where 
the  adjoining  arcs  unite,  small  circles  are  formed 
in  the  middle  of  each  of  which  are  plants  of  Ire- 
sine  acuminata.  We  give  this  design  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  one  capable  of  being  varied  in  many 
ways.  Ivy,  pegged  down,  and  the  Golden-netted 
Japanese  Honeysuckle,  the  charming  Hetinispora 
plumosa  aurea,  wliich  may  be  kept  at  a  hight  of  a  few 
inches  might  be  planted.  Ivy  with  Dusty  Miller 
makes  a  fine  contrast.  Indeed  one  who  wishes  to 
attempt  this  kind  of  ornamentation  will  find  an 
abundance  of  materials  suited  to  the  purpose. 


Grapes  Hera  and  There— The  Ives. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Coneord  was  adver¬ 
tised  far  and  wMde  as  “  The  Grape  for  the  Million.” 
It  was  indeed  successful  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  and  did  much  to  popularize  grape  culture, 
as  it  would  yield  grapes  undpr  neglect.  But  after 
a  while  localities  were  discovered  in  which  even 
the  Concord  would  rot,  and  was  worthless.  It  was 
generally  successful — with  exceptions.  Then  came 
the  Ives  grape,  an  Ohio  seedling,  probably  of  the 
Hartford  Prolific,  for  which  was  claimed  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Concord,  and  a  superiority 
to  that  variety  as  a  wine  grape.  Some  eighteen 
years  ago  we  visited  the  first  vineyard  of  the  Ives, 
ever  planted,  and  more  healthy,  fruitful,  vines 
were  never  seen.  As  to  quality,  not  much  can  be 
said  ;  there  are  some  poorer  grapes,  and  many  bet¬ 
ter,  but  it  seemed  that  one  who  had  a  vine  of  the 
Ives,  would  have  an  abundance  of  grapes,  and  his 
success  with  this  indifferent  kind  would  lead  to  a 
trial  of  better  varieties.  Wishing  to  know  more 
about  the  Ives,  we  planted  six  vines  of  this  variety 


in  our  experimental  vineyard.  When  these  came 
into  bearing,  they  bore  abundantly,  but  failed  to 
ripen.  The  berries,  wlien  full-grown,  cracked 
open,  rotted,  and  did  everything  that  a  grape  ought 
not  to  do.  After  this  liad  been  repeated  year  after 
year,  the  number  of  vines  of  the  Ives  was  reduced 
to  two.  Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Meissner, 
one  of  our  most  intelligent  viticulturists,  called  on 
us ;  in  agencral  talk  upon  grapes,  we  gave  him  our 
experience  with  the  Ives.  This  so  astonished  him. 


that  we  brought  him  specimens  of  the  fruit,  that  at 
that  time  should  be  just  ripening.  After  keeping 
tw’o  vines  of  the  Ives  for  several  years,  tlie  number 
w’as  reduced  to  one,  which  is  continued  as  an  in¬ 
structive  specimen.  Some  weeks  ago,  in  writing 
Mr.  Meissner,  among  other  grape  gossip,  wo  men¬ 
tioned,  in  reference  to  a  former  conversation,  that 
our  remaining  vine  of  the  Ives,  in  a  vineyard  of 
over  fifty  varieties,  had  never  given  us  a  single  per¬ 
fect  berry.  In  reply,  Mr.  M.  wrote  the  following, 
which,  though  in  a  private  letter,  is  so  full  of  good 
sense,  that  we  venture  to  publish  it.  He  says : 
“  What  you  say  with  reference  to  Ives  and  Elvira 
with  you,  proves  again  that  we  must  not  expect  any 
variety  to  do  well  in  all  different  sections.  The 
Ives  is,  here,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo.,  and  especially  in 
the  country  south  and  southeast  of  here,  one  of 
the  most  reliable  and  surest  grapes,  though  its  qual¬ 
ity  is  always  inferior,  compared  with  the  finer  and 
better  varieties.  The  Elvira,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  rapidly  growing  in  favor,  especially  in  the  lake 
regions  of  Ohio,  on  the  islands  in  Lake  Erie,  etc., 
where  it  is  now  being  planted  very  extensively.” 
Here  follow  these  words  of  wisdom  from  a  grape- 
grower  of  the  widest  experience,  wdiich  we  com¬ 
mend  to  those  who  arc  searching  for  “  the  grape 
for  the  million.”  Mr.  Meissner  continues:  “Tlius 
every  section  will  have  varieties  which  are  specially 
adapted  to  its  locality,  soil  and  climate.  But  in 
this  very  question  of  adaptability  of  the  varieties, 
there  is  yet  a  great  deal  to  be  learned.  Experience 
is  the  best  teacher  in  this  matter.”  Let  us  hear  no 
more  about  “the  grape  for  the  million,”  but  let 
each  cultivator  endeavor  to  ascertain  which  varie¬ 
ties  of  grapes  are  best  for  his  locality  and  soil. 
With  the  grape,  as  with  other  fruits,  catalogues 
are  not  a  sure  guide.  Neighborhood  experience 
is  much  better  than  that  ot  wider  districts. 
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Growing  House  Plants  in  Moss. 


In  some  of  the  Swiss  villages,  nearly  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  engaged  in  watch-making.  They 
work  in  Large  rooms,  which,  being  abundantly 
lighted,  and  well  warmed,  allow  the  workmen  to 
cultivate  plants,  that,  on  account  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  rigor  of  the  climate,  can  not  be  grown 
in  the  open  air.  The  President  of  one  of  the  local 
horticultural  societies  in  Switzerland  gives,  in  the 
“Kevue  Horticole,”  an  account  of  the  great  success 
with  which  plants  are  cultivated  in  moss  in  these 
watch  factories.  One  great  advantage  in  the  use  of 
moss,  is  the  readiness  with  which  plants  may  be 
grouped  in  large  vases  and  boxes.  In  France  a 
“fertilized  moss  ”  is  sold,  but  ordinary  moss,  with 
occasional  application  of  liquid  fertilizers,  will 
answer  as  well.  Ordinary  sphagnum,  or  peat  moss, 
such  as  is  used  by  florists  in  packing,  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  but  the  writer  prefers  the  moss  which 
grows  in  sheets  upon  rocks,  and  around  the  trunks 
of  trees  at  their  base.  Wire  baskets  lined  with  this 
moss  are  used,  as  are  jardiniers  of  metal,  glazed 
pottery,  etc.,  taking  care  to  provide  sufficient 
drainage.  The  liquid  fertilizer  used  on  tliese 
house  plants,  should  be  without  unpleasant  odor; 
weak  guano  water,  solutions  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  may  be  employed,  and  very 
tine  flour  of  bone  may  be  mixed  with  the  moss. 


Notes  From  the  Pines. 

Having  long  cultivated  our  native  plants,  many 
readers  and  friends,  when  they  come  across 
unusual  forms  of  these  have  kindly  sent  them  to 
me,  and  my  collection  shows  that  double  flowers 
occur  in  nature  more  frequently  than  is  generally 
supposed.  A  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  a  young 
man  sent  me  from  a  town  in  Massachusetts 

A  DOUBLE  EARLY  SAXIFRAGE. 

Tliis  (Saxifraga  Vlrgiriicnsis)  is  a  very  common 
wild  flower,  and  one  of  the  earliest,  but  as  the  center 
of  the  little  white  flowers  is  greenish,  they  are  not 
very  handsome.  The  double  flowers  were  little 
balls  of  pure  white  petals  and  really  beautiful. 
The  plant  did  not  live,  and  I  often  regretted  its 
loss.  Last  year  a  lady  brought  us,  perhaps  a  dozen 
plants,  of  this  same  double  Saxifrage,  which  she 
had  collected  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place,  and 
afterwards  brought  more,  showing  that  double 
flov.'ers  are  not  always  due  to  cultivation.  Two 
other  early  wild  species,  the  Wood  Anemone 
(^.  nemorom),  and  the  Rue  Anemone  {Thalictrum 
anemonoides),  occasionally  occur  double,  and  have 
been  for  sometime  in  commerce,  I  had  long 


Fig.  1. — A  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  MARSH  MARIGOLD. 


known  of,  and  once  before  imported,  but  never 
until  this  spring  succeeded  in  flowering  the 

DOUBLE  MARSH  MARIGOLD. 

The  single  form  of  this,  {Oaltha palusiriii),  which 
is  often  incorrectly  called  Cowslip,  makes  the 


brook  sides  and  wet  places  bright  with  its  golden- 
yellow  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  shine  as  if 
varnished.  The  double  flowers,  and  they  are  very 
double,  are  'little  hemispheres  (fig.  1)  of  the  same 
brilliant  golden-yellow.  All  double  flowers  arc,  as 
a  rule,  more  lasting  than  the  single  ones  of  the  same 
kind,  as  notably  seen  in  the  single  and  double  ge¬ 
raniums.  The  double  Caltha  lasts  for  many  days. 


while  the  single  flowers  soon  fall  away.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  if  this  plant  can  adapt  itself  to 
garden  soil.  Variations  in  color  in  wild  plants  are 
quite  common.  Many  blue  or  red,  or  purplish 
species  having  white  forms.  The  Bird’s-foot 
Violet  (V  pedata),  the  largest  flowered  of  our  wild 
violets,  often  changes  its  pale  violet-blue  for  pure 
white,  and  still  more  rarely,  two  of  the  petals  arc  of 
an  intense  purple  color,  and  velvety  like  a  pansy. 

THE  MOSS  PINK,  OK  DAVAKF  PHLOX, 

{Phlox  siibulata),  usu.ally  of  bright  rosy-purple,  is 
sometimes  a  snowy  white.  This  occurs  in  the 
wild  plant  and  shows  a  natural  tendency  to  vary. 
An  English  amateur  florist,  the  Rev.  John  Nelson, 
took  this  Phlox  in  hand,  and  in  raising  a  large 
number  of  seedlings,  was  rewarded  by  several 
well-marked  forms.  The  flowers  in  these  varieties, 
one  of  which  is  given  in  fig.  2,  are  varied  with  pale- 
pink  and  dark-purple  markings  in  a  striking  man¬ 
ner.  About  a  dozen  of  these  have  been  named 
and  put  into  commerce.  The  success  of  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son,  with  one  of  our  common  wild  flowers,  should 
encourage  our  own  amateurs  to  experiment  in  this 
direction,  while  the  w'ork  would  bo  interesting,  a 
marked  success  in  the  production  of  new  desirable 
forms  would  have  its  pecuniary  reward.  Pines. 


Harvesting  and  Storing  Onions  and 
Onion-Sets. 

Those  who  supply  the  city  markets,  are  wise  rf 
they  do  not  have  many  onions  to  store  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  If  bunched  and  sold  as  green  onions,  they 
bring  much  more  than  when  quite  ripe.  A  dozen 
half-grown,  or  even  smaller  onions,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  full  size,  usually  make  a  bunch.  When 
from  tw'o-thirds  to  three- fourths  of  the  onion  tops 
turn  yellow  and  fall  over,  the  crop  may  be  pulled, 
laying  the  bulbs  from  two  or  three  rows  together, 
with  their  tops  all  in  one  direction.  The  onions 
are  left  here  to  complete  ripening.  If  a  storm 
comes  on,  they  may  be  laid  up  in  cocks,  and  spread 
again  as  soon  as  it  is  over.  When  the  top,  at  the 
neck,  or  where  it  joins  the  bulb,  is  twisted  and  no 
moisture  exudes,  they  are  dry  enough  to  store. 
The  tops  are  cut  off  at  about  an  inch  from  the 
bulb,  and  they  are  spread  in  a  cool  airy  loft,  not 
more  than  two  feet  thick.  On  account  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  keeping  them,  many  growers  ship  their 
onions  directly  from  the  field.  On  account  of  the 
marked  fluctuations  in  the  price,  others  prefer  to 
store  them,  and  take  advantage  of  a  sudden  rise  in 
the  market.  The  chief  difficulty  in  keeping  onions 
is,  their  tendency  to  heat.  It  does  not  hurt  them 
to  be  frozen,  if  they  can  be  thawed  very  gradually. 
If  onions  in  barrels  or  bulk  are  frozen,  it  is  well  to 
cover  them  with  hay  to  the  depth  of  sever.al  feet, 
and  keep  them  in  a  frozen  state  as  long  as  possible. 

Onion-sets  show  when  they  are  ripe  in  the  same 


manner  as  iargo  onions,  by  the  turning  yellow  and 
falling  down  of  the  tops.  It  is  best  to  shear  off  the 
tops  as  the  sets  stand  in  the  rows.  They  are  taken 
up  by  running  a  trowel  under  them,  and  throwing 
them  upon  a  coarse  sieve,  which  will  allow  the  soil 
to  be  separated.  Store  the  sets  in  a  loft,  spread 
not  thicker  than  three  or  four  inches.  At  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  throw  them  into 
heaps,  and  cover  with  hay  or  straw,  or  with  mats. 
If  they  freeze,  keep  them  frozen  as  long  as  possible. 
Those  who  raise  onion-sets  for  their  own  planting, 
need  have  no  difficulty  in  storing  them,  as  it  is 
much  better  to  plant  them  in  autumn;  they  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  if  planted  then,  will  give  an 
earlier  and  larger  crop  than  if  set  out  in  spring. 
The  land  for  planting  sets  should  be  as  well  en¬ 
riched,  and  as  thoroughly  worked,  as  for  sowing 
the  seed  (“black  seed,’’)  in  spring.  Mark  out 
drills  nine  inches  apart,  leaving  six  drills  in  a  bed, 
and  onutting  the  seventh  for  a  path.  In  planting 
the  sets,  take  care  to  get  them  right  end  up,  placing 
them  about  three  inches  apart,  and  pressing  them 
well  down  into  the  soft  mellow  soil ;  cover  the 
rows  well  with  soil,  using  the  feet,  or  by  the  use  of 
a  rake,  and  finish  the  planting  by  rolling  the  ground. 

Onions  for  Seed.- — Those  who  raise  onion  seed, 
should  carefully  select  the  bulbs  at  harvest  time, 
choosing  not  only  the  largest,  but  those  of  a  shape 
nearest  like  that  desired  for  the  future  crop.  These 
large  selected  onions  are  even  more  difficult  to 
keep  through  the  winter  than  the  general  crop,  and 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  others,  it  is  better  to  set 
them  out  in  the  fall,  October  being  usually  the 
preferable  month.  The  land  for  seed  onions  should 
be  fairly  rich,  and  marked  out  in  rows  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  apart.  The  onions  are  to  be  set 
about  six  inches  apart;  the  only  precaution  to  be 
taken,  is  to  be  sure  that  the  bulbs  have  a  covering 
of  at  least  three  inches  of  fine  mellow  soil. 


Strawberries  for  Next  Summer. 

AVhether  we  make  a  bed  the  coming  fall,  or  next 
spring,  by  setting  out  plants  from  runners  that 
have  taken  root  in  an  old  bed,  a  fair  crop  of  fruit 
can  not  be  expected  until  1886.  A  few  scattered 
berries  may  be  borne,  but  nofhinglike  a  crop,  until 
such  plants  have  been  in  their  new  location  for  a 
year.  The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  bed  that  will  afford  a  crop  next  spring,  is  to 
set  out  pot-layered  plants.  At  present,  nearly  all 
of  the  nuserymen  supply  pot-layered  plants;  it  is 
true  that  they  cost  more  than  plants  dug  up  from  the 
beds  where  they  have  taken  root,  but  only  enough 
more  to  pay  for  the  extra  trouble.  If  one  has  an 
established  bed,  he  can  easily  strike  the  runners  in 
pots  himseif.  The  earliest  runners  will  give  the 
strongest  plants,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  layer  them 
early  this  month.  Small  pots,  two  or  three  inches 
across  the  top,  are  to  be  filled  with  light  rich  soil. 
Strong  runners,  just  about  to  take  root  are  selected, 
and  a  pot  of  soil  is  set  or  plunged  in  the  soil  of  the 
bed,  directly  under  each  runner,  planting  the  pot 
well  down,  so  that  its  edge  will  be  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  bed.  Place  the  runner,  or  rather 
the  young  plant  at  the  end  of  it,  in  the  centre  of 
the  pot,  and  hold  it  in  place  to  prevent  it  being 
blown  about,  by  the  use  of  small  hooked  pegs, 
pieces  of  wire  bent  like  a  hair-pin,  or  even  by  laying 
a  small  clod  or  stone  upon  it.  When  well  rooted, 
which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks,  the  slender 
stem  that  connects  the  new  plant  with  the  old,  may 
be  cut,  and  the  potted  plants  will  bs  ready  to  set 
out  in  the  new  bed.  The  sooner  such  plants  can  be 
set  out  the  better,  August  being  the  best  time  if 
the  plants  are  ready.  The  bed  being  well  prepared, 
and  manured,  set  the  plants  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  with  eighteen  inches  between  them  in  the 
row.  Give  the  pots  a  thorough  watering,  and  the 
ball  of  earth  may  be  turned  out  without  the  least 
disturbance  of  the  roots.  In  a  dry  time  the  plants 
should  be  watered,  and  all  runners  that  appear 
upon  them  are  to  be  ]iinehed  off,  in  order  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  growth  in  the  crown.  At  the  approach 
of  winter,  cover  the  bed  with  straw  ;  it  should  lie 
thinly  over  the  plants,  and  thicker  between  them. 
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Awnings  for  Country  Dwellings. 

Blinds  are  convenient  to  protect  glass,  shut  out 
the  sun  and  admit  air,  but  they  are  far  less  desir¬ 
able  for  summer  than  awnings,  which  afford  ample 
shade  without  excluding  abundant  light  and  ven¬ 
tilation  ;  and  standing  further  from  the  window, 
they  more  effectively  ward  off  the  sun’s  heat. 
Those  made  at  the  shops,  with  iron  frames,  cords, 
pullies,  etc.,  are  expensive  ;  but  any  one  can  con¬ 
struct  simple  good  looking  ones,  with  small  outlay 
and  little  vvork,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  protect 
windows  from  hail  stones.  We  give  our  own  method, 
which  works  well. — Two  pine  pieces,  one  by  two 
inches,  are  cut  as  long  as  the  window  is  wide.  Two 
similar  pieces  of  desired  length  are  nailed  to  these 
at  the  corners — or  may  be  halved  on  to  them— to 
form  the  frame,  (fig.  1),  which  is  strengthened  by 
short  braces  at  the  upper  corners.  A  strap  hinge 
at  the  back  of  each  lower  corner  screwed  to  the 
window  frame,  allows  the  top  to  turn  out  and 
down  to  a  horizontal  position.  Suitable  cloth  is 
tacked  to  the  top  wuidow  casing  or  frame, 
carried  slanting  to  and  over  the  outside  bar  when 
let  down,  tacked  to  it,  and  extended  six  or  eight 
inches  further,  to  form  a  valance,  with  its  edge 
scalloped  as  seen  in  figure  8.  A  triangular  piece  is 
fitted  to  each  side,  sewed  at  the  top,  tacked  to  the 
side  of  the  frame,  and  the  lower  side  scalloped 
continues  the  front  border  round  the  three  sides. 
A  cord,  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  extends  from 
the  center  of  the  outer  bar  to  an  eye  at  the  middie  of 
the  top  of  the  window,  thence  to  a  side  eye,  and 
hangs  down.  Pulling  on  this  raises  the  frame, 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


gathering  the  cloth  against  the  top  of  the  window, 
at  evening  and  on  cloudy  days.  After  a  rain,  the 
awning  should  be  shaken  out  to  dry,  to  prevent 
rotting  or  decay.  With  this  care,  such  an  awning 
will  last  for  years.  Almost  any  cheap  cloth  will 
answer  temporarily,  and  may  be  reversed ;  but 
good,  strong  fabric  will  cost  but  little  more,  the 
work  of  construction  will  be  the  same ;  it  will 
show  better,  and  be  far  more  durable.  The  whole 
expense  outside  of  the  cloth  will  be  a  trifle,  for  the 
pine  sticks,  two  hinges,  a  few  screws  and  nails, 
cord  and  staples. 


Shawl  Bags. 


A  bag  is  a  capital  thing  to  save  a  shawl  from  fhe 
dust  of  a  journey  and,  if  of  good  size,  can  be  used 
for  holding  toilet  articles,  etc.  The  best  material 


A.  BAG  FOR  SHAWLS. 


for  making  shawl  bags  is  brown  water-proof.  Cut 
two  round  end  pieces  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  piece  twenty  inches  wide  by  twenty-five  inches 
long.  Stitch  these  together,  leaving  the  straight 


seam  open  nearly  all  the  way  across,  and  bind  its 
edges  and  the  edges  of  the  end-pieces  with  worsted 
braid,  sewed  on  with  the  machine.  Close  the 
opening  with  three  buttons  and  button-holes. 
Stitch  a  piece  of  braid  on  a  band  of  the  water¬ 
proof  two  inches  wide,  and  fasten  on  firmly  for 
handles.  The  outside  pocket  can  be  made  of  any 
size  or  loft  off,  but  it  is  very  convenient  for  papers. 
The  bag  shown  in  the  engraving  has  an  extra  row 
of  braid  stitched  on,  but  that  is  left  entirely  to  the 
taste  of  the  one  who  is  to  use  it.  A  person  while 
travelling  will  never  wish  to  be  without  one  of  the 
shawl  bags,  after  finding  out  how  useful  they  are. 


Wash-Stand  Screen. 


The  screen  shown  in  the  engraving  is  made  over 
a  hoop,  the  diameter  of  which  should  correspond 


to  the  width  of  the  wash  stand.  Cover  the  hoop 
as  smoothly  and  tightly  as  possible  with  some 
bright-colored  cambric  or  Silesia,  and  make  an  out¬ 
side  covering  of  plain  or  cotton  Swiss,  half  the 
width  of  the  hoop,  and  long  enough  to  full  on 
slightly.  Gather  the  opposite  edge,  and  after  fas¬ 
tening  it  firmly  on  the  outside  of  the  hoop,  draw  it 
down  to  the  center  and  finish  it  with  a  large  bow 
of  ribbon  of  the  same  color  as  the  lining.  The 
edge  should  be  finished  with  a  Swiss  ruffle,  about 
three  inches  wide,  worked  in  “herring-bone” 
stitch,  with  worsted.  Make  a  loop  on  the  back  by 
which  to  hang  it  up,  and  suspend  it  so  that  only 
three  quarters  of  the  screen  can  be  seen. 


Wedding  Presents.— Beginning  House- 
Keeping. 

Everybody  likes  to  receive  wedding  cards.  But 
with  this  pleasure  often  comes  the  perplexing 
query,  “  What  shall  I  give  ?  ”  The  custom  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  wedding  presents,  is  a  questionable,  if  not 
a  vulgar  one;  and  the  story  of  a  bride  who  received 
so  few,  that  she  felt  obliged  to  hire  from  a  jeweler 
suffleient  silver-ware  to  make  a  good  display,  is  an 
intimation  of  the  desire  people  have,  to  make 
their  presents  show  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
would  not  be  strange  if  the  smaller  presents  were 
sometimes  hid  behind  the  larger,  even  though  the 
latter,  seat  because  “  they  must  send  something 
that  would  show  well,”  were  unaccompanied  by 
the  sincere  regard  which  went  with  the  former.  Of 
course,  much  uncomfortable,  if  not  bitter  feeling 
results,  and  unless  one  can  feel  independent  enough 
not  to  care,  it  is  better  to  give  in  a  less  public  way. 
To  those  who  are  about  to  commence  housekeep¬ 
ing,  a  most  acceptable  gift,  and  one  of  which  house¬ 
keepers  in  general  know  the  value  too  well  to  rid¬ 
icule,  would  be  a  willow  basket  of  suitable  size  and 
shape,  containing  six  linen  hemmed  towels  for  glass 
and  silver;  six  soft  linen  crash  dish  towels;  three 
hemmed  cloths  for  washing  dishes;  three  soft 
linen  cloths  for  washing  glass  and  silver,  and 
three  cloths,  knit  of  fishers’  twine,  for  washing  pots 
and  kettles;  three  flannel  cloths,  hemmed,  for 
washing  paint,  etc.;  three  roller  towels  of  linen 
crash,  two  yards  long.  These  may  be  added  to  by 


the  donor  in  many  inexpensive  ways.  Another 
helpful  gift  would  be  a  home-made  l)ook.  The 
covers  are  of  gray,  brown  or  black  Bristol  l)oard, 
bound  with  satin,  with  a  spray  of  flowers  painted 
on  them  in  water  colors,  or  they  may  be  covered 
with  satin,  and  the  flowers  emliroidcred  on  them. 
Inside  arc  seven  cards  of  the  size  of  the  covers,  and 
of  white  board,  with  each'day  of  the  week — one  on 
each  card — written  in  illuminated  letters  at  the 
top.  These  are  intended  for  the  young  mistress  to 
write  down  the  special  work  of  each  day,  and  liaiig 
the  card  for  the  day  in  the  kitchen  for  reference. 
This  is  a  great  helj)  to  system  and  order  in  tlic 
home.  We  confess  great  sympathy  for  the  young 
mistress  who,  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  care  or 
responsibility,  finds  herself  at  the  head  of  a  home 
which  she  is  to  keep  up  in  all  its  appointments. 
The  table  is  to  be  supplied  with  palatable  and  nu¬ 
tritious  food  three  times  every  day,  or  one  thousand 
and  ninety-five  meals  in  the  year;  the  house  to  be 
kept  neat  and  wholesome ;  company  to  be  enter¬ 
tained,  and  the  vexed  question  to  be  thrust  before 
her,  perhaps  every  few  weeks,  whether  she  or  her 
servants  slmll  rule.  There  is  but  one  answer  to  this 
question.  It  will  be  the  one  that  knows  the  most. 
So,  if  the  true  housekeeper  hac  not  learned  before 
marriage,  she  will  begin  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
l)erfect  herself  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  com¬ 
forts  of  home  ;  so  that  her  servants  will  not  have 
occasion  to  reply  to  her,  as  an  old  colored  servant 
said  to  the  writer  once  many  years  ago,  when  asked 
to  perform  some  service— “Laws  now,  what  do  you 
know — you’se  nothing  but  a  child.” — Probably  the 
first  discouraging  trials  will  be  with  the  cooking, 
for  the  ideal  and  the  real  in  this  department  are  far 
apart.  Cook  books  are  showered  upon  us  and  arc 
good  and  useful,  many  of  them;  but  they  only  tell 
how  to  do,  and  not  why  so  many  fail.  There  is 
comfort,  and  truth  too,  in  the  proverb — “Every 
failure  is  one  step  toward  success  ” — and  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  make  any  one  dish  perfect,  will 
generally  accomplish  it.  Let  us  see  the  reason  of 
some  failures  in  preparing  a  breakfast.  It  shall  be 
a  simple  one  :  coffee  ;  fruit  in  its  season  ;  oatmeal; 
fish  balls  dropped,  and  muftins  of  rye  and  graham 
flour.  These  may  .all  be  delicious  or  wretched. 
Wo  will  suppose  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  cook,  and  will  see  why.  The  coffee 
should  be  clear,  and.  of  distinct  flavor.  It  is  muddy 
and  bitter  with  grounds  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup — 
w'ell,  it  was  made  of  coffee  ground  at  the  store. 
It  should  be  bought  in  the  kernel,  and  burnt,  or 
at  least,  ground  at  home.  Ton  know  then  that  it 
is  pure.  It  was  not  settled.  It  should  have  had 
half  an  egg  with  the  shell,  broken  into  the  grounds, 
and  a  spoonful  of  cold  water  stirred  with  them  be¬ 
fore  adding  the  boiling  water.  It  boiled  too  long. 
It  should  never  boil  over  five  minutes,  then  be  set 
aside  ten  minutes  to  settle.  The  oatmeal  is  stiff 
and  dry  with  husks  in  it.  It  should  be  smooth  like 
blanc-Hiauge.  There  was  not.  enough  water  added 
at  first.  It  did  not  cook  long  cnou.gh.  It  should 
boil  three  hours  the  day  before,  and  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  morning,  with  added 
water.  The  muffins  are  tough  and  dry.  They 
should  be  so  light  that  a  touch  will  break  them. 
They  w'ere  mixed  too  stiff,  and  the  oven  was  not 
hot  enough  to  bake  them  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
which  is  the  longest  time  it  should  take.  The  fish- 
balls  were  soggy  and  fat.  They  should  be  of  a 
golden-brown,  light,  and  no  fat  in  them.  The  rea¬ 
son  is,  the  fat  was  not  boiling  hot  when  they  went 
in.  They  should  cook  in  three  minutes.  All  these 
are  little  things,  but  great  things  depend  upon 
them.  Ethel  Store. 


Little  Household  Conveniences. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  boil  several  kinds  of 
vegetables  in  one  kettle.  Peas,  string-beans,  and 
new  potatoes  cook  well 'together.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  small  bags  made  of  coarse,  thin  cloth  are 
most  excellent.  Make  the  sacks  the  desired  size 
and  run  a  string  through  the  top.  Place  each 
kind  of  vegetable  in  a  separate  sack,  and  tie  the 
string  around  the  handle  of  the  kettle,  so  it  can 
be  easily  drawn  out.  When  the  vegetables  are 
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cooked,  hang  them  up  by  the  string  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  allow  them  to  drain.  In  cooking  a  “boiled 
dinner  ”  In  the  winter,  a  favorite  dish  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  vegetables  retain  their  shape  better  and 
are  superior  in  every  way  when  cooked  in  these 
sacks.  Another  article  of  convenience  in  the  way 
of  a  sack  is  a  clothes-pin  bag,  made  after  the  style 
of  a  school-satchel.  Make  it  of  heavy  shirting, 
with  a  flap  to  button  over,  so  that  the  pins  will  be 
protected  from  dust.  Make  a  strap  of  sufficient 
length  to  be  worn  over  the  neck,  allowing  the  bag 
to  hang  down  in  front  or  on  the  side.  Such  a  sack 
will  be  found  very  convenient  when  hanging  out 
clothes,  and  if  placed  over  the  neck  when  the 
clothes  are  taken  in,  the  pins  can  be  easily  cared  for. 

My  way  to  brush  the  dust  and  cob-webs  from 
the  ceiling,  is  to  tie  a  piece  of  old  clean  cloth  over 
the  broom  and  draw  it  across  the  ceiling.  It  re¬ 
moves  the  dust  much  better  than  can  be  done  with 
the  naked  broom,  and  without  the  danger  of  the 
ceiling  being  soiled.  In  one  corner  of  my  kitchen 
Is  an  old,  small-sized  table,  with  several  inches  of 
the  legs  sawed  off.  It  is  called  the  “children’s 
table.”  It  is  there  my  little  girls  took  their  first 
lessons  in  kitchen  work.  It  is  very  useful  in 
teaching  them  to  do  such  work  as  ironing,  wash¬ 
ing  dishes,  etc.  I  find  it  convenient  also  for  my 
use,  where  I  can  do  a  great  deal  of  work  sitting 
down,  that  would  have  to  be  performed  while 
standing  if  a  higher  table  was  used.  Where  a 
person  is  afflicted  and  not  able  to  remain  long  on 
the  feet,  much  of  the  work  can  be  performed  while 
sitting,  if  such  a  table  is  used.  Nellie  Bukns. 


A  Combination  Closet. 

B.  E.  REXFOBD. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  an  arrangement  seen 
at  a  friend’s,  consisting  of  a  closet  or  cupboard 
built  into  the  partition  between  the  kitchen  and 
dining-room.  The  closet,  a,  a,  projected  about 
eightinches  into  each  room.  The  leaves,  c,  c,  opened 
to  form  a  sort  of  table  for  receiving  dishes,  food, 
etc.,  and  left  a  large  opening,  e,  for  the  passage  of 
food,  dishes,  etc.,  between  the  two  rooms.  Below 
the  projection  into  each  room  was  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  and  this  space  was  filled  with  drawers,  d,  d, 
which  could  be  pulled  out  into  either  room.  They 
were  used  for  table-linen,  napkins,  doyles,  etc. 


The  upper  closet  or-cupboard  contained  shelves, 
with  glass  fronts  for  china,  glass,  and  silverware. 
There  were  four  or  five  of  them,  each  about  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  wide,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  long, 
affording  shelves  enough  for  an  ordinary  family. 
The  washed  dishes  could  be  set  in  from  the 
kitchen  side,  and  taken  out  for  the  table  from  the 
dining-room  side,  thus  saving  time  and  many  extra 


steps.  Two  slides  at  each  end,  when  drawn  out, 
support  the  turned  down  leaves.  When  these 
leaves  were  closed,  the  closet  occupied  but  little 
space,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  book-case.  The 
one  described  had  ground  glass  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  sash  doors.  In  front  of  the  upper  shelves 
on  the  dining-room  side  the  upper  half  had  clear 
glass ;  the  glass  doors  on  the  kitchen  side  being 
lined  with  red,  the  silver  and  glassware  showed  to 
good  effect  against  this  background.  The  china, 
etc.,  occupied  the  lower  shelves.  The  closet  could 
not  have  been  expensive,  and  the  lady  of  the 
house  assured  me  it  was  wonderfully  convenient, 
and  a  great  economizer  of  her  time  and  work. 


The  Housekeeper  who  is  a  Philosopher. 

AMELIA  H.  BOT.srOED. 

Reasoning  upon  the  really  essential  material 
needs  of  her  family,  she  rediiees  the  number  to 
three,  shelter,  food  and  clothing,  and  first  provides 
for  these  in  the  best  possible  way.  If  able  to  se¬ 
lect  her  home  she  chooses  one  warm  in  winter, 
cool  in  summer,  convenient  in  arrangement  and 
especially  one  in  a  healthful  locality.  She  will  care 
more  about  good  drainage  and  proper  ventilation 
than  for  Queen  Anne  piazzas  and  ribbon  flower 
beds.  She  will  not  desire  a  house  too  large  for  her 
family,  considering  that  the  more  room,  the  more 
work ;  and  if  dependent  on  her  own  skill  and 
strength  to  keep  the  home  in  order,  she  will  eschew 
elaborate  furnishings  and  delicate  and  fading  colors 
in  hangings  and  carpets.  She  will  buy  substantial 
furniture  to  avoid  frequent  renewals  and  constant 
repairs,  and  that  as  light  as  its  purpose  admits  to 
save  strain  in  lifting  and  handling.  She  will  re¬ 
member  the  labor  of  dusting,  and  the  fading  effect 
of  sunshine  when  tempted  to  buy  fancy  carved 
work  and  delicately  tinted  upholstery.  There  will 
be  system  in  her  management,  with  a  careful  sub¬ 
ordination  of  routine  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  family.  She  will  not  follow  a  set  of  I'ulcs  rigid¬ 
ly,  but  adapt  them  to  the  variations  of  climate  and 
the  reasonable  desires  of  the  household. — Under¬ 
standing  that  the  object  of  eating  is  to  nourish  the 
body,  and  not  merely  to  gratify  appetite,  she  will 
study  what  articles  contain  the  most  nutriment  in 
the  most  easily  digested  form  :  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  season  will  not  furnish  heating  food  in  sum¬ 
mer  or  a  too  restricted  diet  in  winter.  Her  meals 
will  be  provided  regularly,  at  proper  intervals,  to 
allow  the  digestive  organs  suitable  periods  of  rest, 
and  the  food  will  be  well  cooked  and  abundant. 
She  will  not  load  her  table  with  indigestible  dain¬ 
ties  though  all  her  neighbors  may  ;  and  will  waste 
little  time  and  strength  in  making  cake  and  pies. 
She  will  not  be  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that 
breakfast  lacks  coffee  and  doughnuts,  that  dinner 
is  served  without  pie,  and  supper  without  cake  ; 
that  her  children  have  a  simple  repast  of  bread  and 
milk,  or  of  bread  and  butter  and  fruit,  or  of  baked 
potatoes  with  milk,  convinced  that  such  a  meal  is 
better  in  every  way  than  one  more  elaborate,  one 
taxing  her  time  and  strength  to  prepare  and  result¬ 
ing  in  across,  sickly  family.  She  will  not  be  famed 
for  her  cakes  at  church  socials,  nor  importuned  for 
fancy  recipes  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  neighbors  will 
probably  pity  her  husband  because  his  wife  isn’t  a 
“  good  cook.”  But  the  babies  will  be  rosy  and 
happy,  and  the  mother  will  have  time  for  a  daily 
walk,  or  even  to  sit  down  and  read  by  daylight ! 

She  will,  of  course,  provide  suitable  clothing  for 
the  family ;  and  on  this  point  will  decide  that 
health  and  comfort  are  to  be  secured  at  any  sacri¬ 
fice.  Each  member  of  the  household  must  be  clad 
with  reference  to  changing  seasons.  Thin  stock¬ 
ings  will  not  accompany  heavy  cloaks,  or  exposed 
throats  go  with  velvet  drapery.  Every  garment 
will  fit  loosely  enough  to  insure  ease,  but  be  fin¬ 
ished  in  a  workmanlike  way  ;  the  material  will  be 
durable  and  pretty,  without  being  at  all  striking. 
As  the  “  philosopher”  would  avoid  wasting  time 
and  labor  on  what  would  soon  be  worn  out,  or  dis¬ 
carded  as  unfashionable,  she  will  avoid  the  whim  of 
an  hour  and  the  extreme  of  fashion.  She  will  not 
sanction  large  expenditure  for  dress  or  trimming 


so  elaborate  as  to  require  much  time  and  patience. 
She  will  consider  that  to  devote  the  entire  energies 
of  a  human  mind  to  the  subject  of  dress  is  a  thing 
that  is  certainly  unworthy  of  any  true  woman. 

In  brief,  the  philosophic  house-keeper  has  cour¬ 
age  equal  to  her  convictions.  All,  doubtless, 
would  admit  that  the  larger  portion  of  woman’s 
work  is  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  only  a  phi¬ 
losopher  will  be  able  to  forever  forego  the  eommon 
ambition  of  “  having  things  like  other  people.” 


Convenient  Coal  Box. 

Make  the  box  of  any  size  and  form,  to  contain 
the  coal  to  be  kept,  and  to  fit  the  place  it  is  to  oc¬ 
cupy  in  the  wood-shed,  cellar  or  elsewhere,  by 
nailing  boards  around  four  corner  pieces  of  scant¬ 
ling,  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight.  Set  the 
bottom  to  slant  towards  the  front  to  throw  the  coal 
to  the  opening,  which  is  closedby  a  board  sliding  up 
and  down  behind  two  halved  strips,  nailed  on  each 


CONVENIENT  COAL  BOX. 


side  of  the  aperture.  The  corner  pieces  project 
as  legs,  leaving  the  front  bottom  of  the  box  high 
enough  to  easily  set  a  coal-scuttle  under  it. 


Waste  from  Well  and  Cistern  Pumps, 

The  drip,  and  the  waste  water  when  several  pail¬ 
fuls  are  taken  out  to  get  down  to  cool  fluid,  should 
never  be  left  to  form  .a  “mud  puddle”  which  is 
unsightly ;  and  the  impure  water  is  likely  to  run 
back  into  the  well  or  cistern.  Ten  minutes’  work 
will  nail  together  a  couple  of  boards  in  the  form  of 
a  V  of  any  needed  length,  which  set  at  a  slight  in¬ 
cline  will  carryall  the  surplus  water  away.  It  is 
perhaps  better  to  set  a  low  box  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  square  directly  below  the  end  of  the 
spout  to  place  the  pail  into,  and  run  the  V-shaped 
trough  from  the  outer  side  of  this.  Better  still  is  a 
square  underground  brick  drain,  or  a  tile  one,  or 
one  made  by  nailing  four  narrow  boards  together  ; 
the  last-named  is  less  durable,  but  will  suffice  for 
two  or  three  years.  Keep  it  dry  around  the  well. 


The  Eves. — For  any  serious  trouble  with  the 
eyes,  of  course  a  surgeon  or  occulist  should  be 
consulted.  Those  who  read  much  should  be  very 
careful  as  to  the  light,  which  should  come  from 
above  and  over  the  left  shoulder.  Gas  often  flickers 
and  is  unsteady,  and  is  much  inferior  as  a  light  to 
read  by,  to  a  good  kerosene  lamp.  Many  with  weak 
eyes  have  found  great  benefit  from  giving  them  a 
cold  bath  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the 
last  thing  at  night.  Hold  the  face  in  a  basin  of 
cold  water  a  few  minutes,  remove  the  face  from 
the  water  with  the  eyes  shut  and  afterwards  gently 
dry  them  with  a  soft  towel  without  irritation. 
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deserve  tlieir  share  for  killing  the  worms.”  said 
Bobby,  “  and  just  think  all  you  will  lose.  Every 
one  is  going,  I  don’t  believe  there  will  be  another 
boy  left  in  Pinville.” — ‘‘  Will  you  be  sure  and  come 
home  at  four  and  help  me  ?'■’  asked  Charlie,  sorely 
tempted. — “Yes,  sharp!”  said  Jack,  “so  throw 
us  down  a  handful  of  your  bothersome  cherries 
and  come  along,  for  it  is  getting  late. 

Thus  urged,  Charlie  tilled  his  friends’  and  his 
own  pockets,  and  without  telling  his  mother  his  in¬ 
tentions,  slid  down  the  tree,  and  was  soon  trudging 
along  the  dusty  road  toward  the  county  town  some 
three  miles  distant  from  Pinville,  the  rural  village 
where  the  trio  lived.  It  was  a  warm  day,  but  the 
highway  was  gay  with  merry  parties  in  holiday  at¬ 
tire,  and  as  they  entered  the  town,  the  music  and 
firing  was  almost  deafening.  Houses  were  patroti- 
cally  decked  with  flags  and  banners,  masqueraders 
in  quaint  costumes  as  the  “  boys  of  ’76,”  amused 
the  spectators,  and  by  the  time  the  main-stand  on 
the  green  was  reached,  from  which  the  chief  man 
of  the  place  was  to  read  the  “  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,”  Charlie  had  forgotten  everything  ex¬ 
cept  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour.  But  he  was  both 
surprised  and  annoyed  to  suddenly  discover  that 
his  mother’s  little  pet  dog  Mab  had  followed  him, 
and  now  came  crouching  to  his  feet,  sure  that  she 
was  too  far  from  home  to  be  sent  back.  “  What 
a  bother,”  he  exclaimed,  but  Jack  just  then  called 
his  attention  to  a  gaunt  female  in  a  linen  duster, 


loon,  which  looked  like  some  huge  brown  monster 
pinioned  to  the  earth.  “The  car  looks  comforta¬ 
ble,”  said  Charlie,  “and  I  see  a  stock  of  provisions 
have  been  laid  in  for  the  voyage.” 

At  that  moment  a  bell  struck  qnick  and  sharp 
upon  the  air,  the  cry  of  “Eire  !  Eire  !  ’’  resounded 
on  all  sides,  and  a  sudden  rusli  of  tlic  crowd  made 
Cliarlie  hastily  seize  Mab  and  tuck  her  under  his 
arm,  for  fear  of  trampling.  It  is  marvellous  how 
quickly  a  mass  of  people  will  collect,  and  how 
quickly  they  can  disperse,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
park  was  almost  deserted,  except  by  the  three 
friends.  “  Only  a  barn  or  a  hay-stack,”  said  Jack, 
“  let  us  stay  here,  and  have  a  good  look  at  the 
balloon.”  And  as  an  engine  went  thundering  by, 
followed  by  a  stream  of  men,  women  and  children, 
Bobby  climbed  unobserved  into  tlie  wicket-car  and 
seated  himself  on  tlie  cushioned  scat. 

“Up  in  a  balloon,  boys,  up  in  a  balloon,”  he 
sang,  “  come  in  and  let  us  play  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Cloudland.” — “  Cloudland,  sure  enough,” 
said  Jack,  glancing  up  to  see  that  tlie  sun  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  sky  was  dark  and  threatening. 
“  Why  !  all  the  blue  is  gone,  and  the  wind  is  rising, 
we  shall  have  a  gale.”  — “  Oh,  the  cherries  !”  cried 
Charlie  in  dismay,  but  the  thought  did  not  prevent 
his  stepping  into  the  aeronaut’s  basket  to  see  what 
it  was  like.  Jack  was  a  mischievous  chap,  and 
thinking  to  give  his  friends  a  scare,  slyly  cut  one 
of  the  ropes  and  began  swaying  the  enormous  ma* 
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with  a  green  veil  tied  over  her  bonnet.  “  See,  that 
is  the  balloonist,”  he  said  “is’nt  shea  guy?”— 
“Yes,”  put  in  Bobby,  “but  she’s  smart,  and 
knows  what  she  is  about.  She  gets  fifty  dollars 
for  her  airy  trip.  And  may  lose  her  life.”— So 
the  lads  wandered  on,  with  Mab  at  their  heels, 
listening  to  the  Spread  Eagle  speeches,  laughing 
at  the  efforts  of  some  countiy  clowns  to  reach  the 
ham  on  top  of  the  well-greased  pole,  popping  cherry 
stones  at  every  cat  brave  enough  to  venture  out  on 
the  “  Glorious  Fourth,”  and  investing  their  small 
stock  of  pennies  in  lemonade  highly  flavored  with 
molasses,  until  at  length  they  came  to  the  bal¬ 


chine  back  and  forth.  Both  started  up  in  affright, 
but  were  soon  laughing  at  the  joke,  and  rather  en¬ 
joyed  the  motion. — “  I  wish  we  could  go  up  a  little 
way,  and  be  pulled  down  again,”  remarked  Bobby, 
when,  even  as  he  spoke,  a  fierce  gust  of  wind — such 
as  sometimes  arises  in  summer — suddenly  swooped 
down  upon  them,  struck  the  balloon  until  it 
shivered  like  an  animal  in  distress,  and  before  the 
boys  could  realize  what  had  occurred,  the  remain¬ 
ing  fastenings  were  snapped,  and  with  a  bound 
that  threw  them  from  their  seat,  the  brown  ball 
flew  up  like  a  wild  bird  let  loose  from  its  cage, 
stoxiped,  wavered,  and  then  began  once  more  slow- 


An  Unexpected  Journey. 

AGNES  CARR  SAGE, 


The  great  cherry  tree  in  Deacon  Dodge’s  front 
yard  was  bending  beneath  a  luscious  burden  of  red 
and  yellow  fruit,  and  Charlie  Dodge,  perched  on 
the  highest  rung  of  a  tall  ladder  was  rapidly  fill¬ 
ing  a  large  basket  with  the  juicy  Ox-hearts.  He 
looked  anything  but  happy  this  sunshiny  sum¬ 
mer  morning,  although  the  birds  twittered  gaily 
in  the  green  branches  around  him,  and  every  fifth 
cherry  popped  into  his  mouth  instead  of  the  bas¬ 
ket.  “  Its  a  downright  shame,”  he  grumbled,  “to 
keep  a  fellow  at  work  on  the  Fourth  of  J uly,  and  I 
wish  all  the  cherries  were  in  Jericho.” — “Never 
mind  Charlie,  boy,”  said  his  mother,  who  had  come 
out  to  secure  some  of  the  fruit  for  a  pie,  and  over¬ 
heard  his  complaint.  “You  know  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  your  father  was  call¬ 
ed  away  unexpectedly,  and 
he  is  afraid  rain  and  birds 
together  will  make  havoc 
of  the  cherries  if  they  are 
left  a  day  longer.  Be  spry 
and  you  will  be  able  to  go 
to  town  and  see  the  fire¬ 
works  this  evening.”  She 
returned  to  the  house,  and 
the  lad  was  left  once  more 
alone,  but  not  for  long.  A 
whistle  sounded  down  the 
road,  and  a.  merry  voice 
sang : 

“  Squeak  the  fife,  and  boat  the 
drum. 

Independence  Day  has  come.” 

And  then,  as  Charlie’s 
freckled  face  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared,  framed  in  green 
leaves,  two  boys  came  to  a 
halt  and  called,  “Hollo, 
what  are  you  doing  up 
there  !  are’nt  you  going  to 
town  to  see  the  celebra¬ 
tion?” — “I  can’t,”  sighed 
Charlie.  “  Pa  had  to  go  to 
Dorchester,  and  left  me  all 
the  cherries  to  pick  before 
night.”  —  “  Glad  I’m  not 
you  then,  for  there  is  to  be 
great  sport  in  the  Park,  a 
greased  pole,  hurdle  and 
sack  races,  and  at  three 
o’clock  a  woman  is  to  go 
up  in  a  baOoon.  Wish  she’d 
take  me  with  her.  But 
why  can’t  the  cherries 
wait  until  to-morrow?” — 

“Father  thinks  it  will  rain 
to-night  and  spoil  them.” — 

“  Nonsense  I  there  is’nt  a 
cloud  to  be  seen,”  and 
Jaek  Martin,  and  Bobby 
Button  turned  their  faces  up  to  the  sky,  which  i 
was  indeed  “deexfly,  darkly,  beautifully  blue,” 
without  a  speck  to  break  the  clear  expanse. — “I 
think  so  too,”  said  Charlie  climbing  out  ou  a  limb, 
and  tilting  np  and  down,  “and  oh  !  I  do  want  to 
see  the  fun  awfully.” — “I  tell  you  what,”  sug¬ 
gested  Jack,  “  you  come  with  us  and  see  the  sport, 
and  we’ll  come  back  with  you  at  four  o’clock  and 
get  all  the  Ox-hearts  gathered  by  dark.” — This 
was  a  generous  offer,  but  Charlie  hesitated.  “  I 
don’t  know,”  he  said,  “  I’m  afraid  pa  would’nt  like 
it,  and  the  robins  are  so  saucy  and  greedy  they 
eat  up  all  the  best  ones.” — “My  teacher  says  they 
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]y,  but  steadily  to  ascend. —  “Let  us  out,  let  us 
out,”  seroamed  Charlie,  strutjgliug  to  his  feet,  but 
already  the  earth  was  many  yards  below,  and  he 
saw  Jack’s  horror-stricken  face  as  he  tried  vainly  to 
clutch  the  hanging  ropes.  Bobby  would  have 
jumped,  but  Charlie  held  him  back,  and  poor  little 
Mab  whined  piteously,  as  she  was  tossed  from  side 
to  side  by  the  sw.aying  motion,  and  the  ship  of  the 
air  with  its  youthful  passengers  ilew  relentlessly 
:  upward  and  onward.  “  There  is  no  help  for  it,” 
gasped  Charlie  at  last,  sinking  back  white  and 
trembling,  “we  are  olf  for  Cloudlaud  and  no  mis¬ 
take.”- — “  But  what  will  become  of  us  ?  ”  asked 
Bobby,  struggling  manfully  to  keep  back  the  tear.s 
as  he  watched  the  crowds  below  fade  into  tiny 
specks,  the  friendly  houses  and  trees,  and  even  the 
Haines  of  the  burning  building  disappear  in  the 
distance. — “I  don’t  know,”  groaned  Charlie,  and 
oh,  how  he  wished  himself  back  in  the  old  cherry 
tree,  while  the  faces  of  his  father  and  mother  rose 
reproachfully  before  him. 

“It  was  Jack’s  fault  for  cutting  the  first  rope,” 
said  Bobby,  “  and  the  others  could  not  have  been 
securely  fastened.”— “  We  ought  never  to  have 
gotten  into  the  car,”  said  Charlie,  “  and  here 
comes  the  rain.”  Sure  enough,  they  had  entered 
a  wet  cloud,  and  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  but 
as  they  mounted  higher  the  sky  became  clear,  al¬ 
though  they  could  see  it  was  raining  beneath 
them.  They  were  above  the  clouds  which  shut 
out  the  earth  like  a  heavy  fog. 

“It  is  sort  of  fun,  too,”  exclaimed  Bobby,  be¬ 
coming  exhilarated,  “like  flying,  and  how  small 
everything  seems.” — “Fun  I  don’t  fancy,”  said 
Charlie,  gloomily,  “  and  the  trouble  is  we  don’t 
know  where  we  may  come  down.” — “  In  Europe, 
or  Africa,  maybe,”  cried  Bobby,  rather  pleased  at 
the  idea. — “  In  the  ocean  more  likely,  to  be 
drowned  and  eaten  by  sharks,  and  I  think  we  are 
descending  now.  Throw  out  a  second  bag.” 
They  did  so  just  as  they  skimmed  the  toji  of  some 
forest  trees,  which  made  the  ear  careen  so  they 
had  to  cling  to  the  sides  for  dear  life. 

On  they  went,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes 
the  other,  as  the  various  currents  of  air  struck 
them,  now  in  danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces 
against  some  tree  or  rock,  now  floating  out  of 
sight  of  human  habitation,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
they  must  have  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  by  the 
time  they  saw  the  sun  set  in  crimson  and  gold, 
and  the  stars  come  out  in  the  blue  vault  above. 

“  I  am  hungry,”  said  Bobby,  and  then  he  thought 
of  the  box  of  provisions.  “Madam  Green  Veil 
will  have  to  give  us  her  supper  to-night,”  and  he 
drew  out  a  couple  of  sandwiches,  one  of  which  he 
pressed  upon  Charlie,  who,  however,  was  too  forlorn 
to  eat,  bitterly  regretting  his  disobedience,  and 
clasping  the  dog  in  his  arms,  murmured  :  “  Oh  ! 
Mab,  poor  Mab  !  shall  we  ever  see  home  again  !  ” 

There  was  no  moon,  and  the  darkness  settled 
down  thick  and  dense.  It  was  useless  to  look  out 
any  longer,  and  at  length  overcome  with  dread 
and  homesickness,  the  two  boys  said  their  pirayers, 
and  sobbed  themselves  to  sleep;  while  beneath  the 
cloudy  sky  the  frail  bark  drifted  on  without  guide 
or  ballast,  truly  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.  It 
must  have  been  about  midnight,  when  a  severe 
shock  awakened  each  lad  with  a  frightened  scream, 
to  find  themselves  once  more  at  rest.  The  balloon 
had  come  to  a  standstill,  but  where  ?  “  We  are  in 
a  tree  or  in  a  jungle,”  said  Bobby,  putting  out  his 
hands  and  feeling  in  the  darkness. — “  For  here  are 
leaves  all  around  us,  and  the  ropes  seem  to  be 
caught  in  the  branches.” — “  Shall  we  try  and  reach 
the  ground,”  asked  Cliarlic,  “the  balloon  may  fly 
off  with  us  again.”— “No,  I  guess  its  gas  is  pretty 
well  exhausted.  Better  wait  until  daylight,  or  we 
may  land  in  a  nest  of  cannibals  or  rattlesnakes. 
We  may  be  in  Japan,  for  all  we  know.” — Mab  be¬ 
gan  to  whine,  but  was  quieted  with  a  piece  of 
meat,  for  fear  of  awaking  the  savages  or  beasts  of 
prey,  and  shivering  with  cold  in  the  chill  morning 
air,  the  boys  sat  imagining  all  sorts  of  horrors. 
For  to  their  excited  imagination  every  rustle  was 
a  venomous  snake,  and  every  shadow  a  crouching 
foe,  while  minutes  seemed  hours,  and  tlicy  could 
hardly  believe  it  was  but  yesterday  they  had  seen 


Jack’s  terrified  face  gazing  after  them  in  fright 
and  amazement  as  the  balloon  left  the  park. 

At  last  the  day  dawned,  and  with  it  a  great  and 
wonderful  surprise  ;  for  as  the  light  revealed  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  they  rubbed  their  eyes  and  gazed 
at  each  other  in  mute  astonishment.  A  tropical 
scene,  with  palms  and  cocoanuts,  and  dusky  forms, 
would  not  have  amazed  them  half  as  much  as  did 
the  reality,  when  they  discovered  that  they  were 
not  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  but  anchored  safe 
and  firm  in  the  leafy  boughs  of  Deacon  Dodge’s 
favorite  cherry  tree. — “  Is  it  a  dream  ?”  ejaculated 
Charlie,  staring  at  the  old  stone-house,  the  familiar 
well,  and  the  juicy-  Ox-hearts,  now  discolored  and 
cracked  open  by  yesterday’s  storm.  The  collapsed 
balloon  forbade  that,  however,  and  now  Mab’s 
joyful  barks  brought  Jack  Martin  tearing  from  the 
house,  to  shout  and  hurrah  in  an  ecstacy  of  de¬ 
light  and  welcome.  When  they  once  more  touched 
the  earth,  Charlie  felt  as  though  he  would  rather 
meet  a  band  of  savages  than  his  anxious  pale-faced 
parents,  who  now  came  hurrying  to  meet  and  greet 
them. — “  Oh,  papa,”  he  cried,  “  I  am  so  sorry  the 
Ox-hearts  are  spoiled,  and  you  may  take  my  rifle, 
and  all  that  I  have  to  pay  for  them.” 

But  the  good  Deacon  only  sobbed  as  he  clasped 
his  sou  in  his  arms. — “  My  dear  hoy  !  I  am  sure 
you  have  been  punished  enough,  and  I  care  for 
nothing  since  you  are  safe  at  Cherry  Farm.” 

Charlie  never  forgot  the  terrors  of  that  night  in 
the  clouds,  and  though  scientific  men  decided  that 
the  balloon  went  some  distance  west,  and  then, 
the  wind  veering,  was  blown  almost  directly  hack 
again;  the  hoys  scorn  the  idea,  and  are  sure  they 
travelled  thousands  of  miles,  if  indeed  they  did  not 
go  round  the  world  on  their  unexpected  journey. 


The  Doctor’s  Talks, 

One  of  my  young  friends  asks  about  “  Monkey’s 
Bread,”  a  fruit  which  he  has  seen  mentioned  in 
some  book.  Monkey’s  Bread  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
better  known  as  the  Baobab  tree,  a  native  of  the 
western  portions  of  Africa,  and  known  to  botanists 
as  Adamonia  digitata.  The  tree  is  noticeable  for 
the  great  size  of  the  trunk  in  proportion  to  its 
hight.  Trees  with  a  trunk  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
are  only  about  seventy  feet  high.  The  tree  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  branches 
and  of  its  roots.  The  shape  of  its  leaves,  and  of 
its  very  large  white  flowers  is  shown  below  in 
figure  1.  The  fruit,  also  shown,  is  sometimes  a 
foot  in  length,  and  has  within  a  mealy  pulp,  which 


is  mixed  with  stringy  fibres;  it  has  a  very  pleasant 
sour  taste,  and  is  eaten  not  only  by  monkeys,  but 
by  the  people,  who  usually  cat  it  with  sugar,  which 
the  monkeys  doubtless  do  not  add. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  English  bumble  bees  injure  the  bean 
crop.  The  bean  most  commonly  cultivated  in 


England,  is  a  kind  seldom  seen  in  this  country.  It 
has  a  tall,  straight  stem,  with  long  flowers  in  little 
clusters.  These  flowers  are  too  long  for  the  bee  to 
enter  the  usual  way  and  reach  the  honey,  as  its 


Fig.  2.— BUMBLE  BEE  CUTTING  ELOWEKS. 


tongue  is  too  short.  The  bee  wants  the  honey, 
and  failing  to  get  at  it  in  one  way,  he  does  just  as 
you  would  do — he  tries  another.  Knowing  that 
there  is  honey  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  the 
bee  cuts  a  hole  through  from  the  outside,  and 
reaches  the  sweets  by  a  short  cut,  as  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  2.  This  is  very  “  cute  ”  on  the  part  of  the  bee, 
but  had  for  the  farmer,  as  the  pods  from  the  blos- 


Fig.  3.— death’s  head  moth. 

soms  thus  injured,  seldom  ripen.  Some  farmers 
pay  boys  to  hunt  for  and  destroy  the  bee’s  nests, 
while  others  think  that,  on  the  whole,  no  great  harm 
is  done,  as  a  portion  of  the  pods  are  not  injured, 
and  these  grow  all  the  larger  for  the  thinning. 

YANKEE  BEES  AS  SMART  AS  BRITISH. 

It  is  not  only  the  English  bees  that  make  use  of 
this  trick  to  get  at  the  honey,  but  our  own  bees  do 
the  same.  The  beautiful  Rocky  Mountain  Colum¬ 
bine  first  came  into  cultivation  a  dozen  or  more 
years  ago  ;  its  great  beauty  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
very  long  spurs  to  its  flowers.  One  morning  I 
discovered  the  flowers,  upon  my  only  plant,  in  a 
miserably  bedraggled  condition.  On  examination,  I 
found  that  each  spur  had  a  small  hole  near  its  end. 
What  could  have  made  it  ?  When  more  flowers 
opened  I  was  early  on  the  watch,  and  found  that 
the  bumbles,  failing,  so  to  speak,  to  enter  by  the 
froiF  ujor,  and  reach  the  honey  at  the  bottom  of 
the  long  spurs,  broke  in  at  the  rear,  and  like  sensible 
bees,  cut  a  hole  through  which  they  could  reach 
the  honey  with  their  tongues  without  trouble, 
“now  CAN  I  KNOW  THE  DEATH’S  HEAD  MOTH?” 

This  is  a  question  that  has  been  more  than  once 
asked  of  me,  the  questioners  not  being  aware  that 
this  is  an  European  insect.  The  caterpillar  is  very 
large,  and  in  Europe  feeds  upon  the  potato  plant, 
just  as  our  great  green  Potato-worm — more  fre¬ 
quently  called  Tomato-worm — does  in  this  country. 
The  moth,  (figure  3,)  the  largest  in  Great  Britain, 
has  a  spread  of  six  inches;  its  wings  are  brown, 
marked  with  yellowish  and  black.  The  hack  of 
the  moth  is  black,  and  on  its  chest  there  is  a  mark¬ 
ing  in  light  yellow,  which  closely  resembles  the 
picture  of  a  skull.  In  Europe  the  ignorant  people, 
while  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  caterpillar,  which 
does  all  the  mischief,  have  many  superstitions 
about  the  moth.  Its  appearance  in  the  house, 
especially  if  it  flies  against  and  puts  out  the  light, 
is  thought  to  foretell  serious  illness  or  death. 
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Many  a  Slip  twi^’t  the  Claw  and  the  Lip. 

In  a  feathery  grove  of  waving  seed-weed,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  blue  sea,  a  Smooth  and  a  Spiny 
lobster,  met  one  day,  with  angry  looks  and  brist¬ 
ling  claws.  A  feud  had  long  existed  between  the 
two  families  to  which  these  lobsters  respectively 
belonged,  but  to-day  a  fresh  quarrel  had  arisen, 
and  it  occurred  in  this  wise. 

During  a  morning  stroll  for  the  good  of  his 
health,  the  Spiny  lobster  had  suddenly  come  upon 
a  sheltered  nook,  in  which  lay  a  large  fish  which 
had  died  a  natural  death,  and  for  some  reason  had 


like  you,  who  are  not  much  better  off  in  j'our 
family  relations  than  a  poor  miserable  crab?” 

“Just  as  you  please,”  retorted  the  Yankee,  en¬ 
raged  by  this  taunt,  “  but  you  will  have  to  fight 
for  your  dinner  if  you  want  it,”  and  he  waved  his 
mammoth  claws  menacingly,  with  a  scornful  glance 
from  them  to  the  small  delicate  extremities  of  his 
opponent,  standing  in  rage  before  him. 

Spiny-back  drew  back  a  pace,  “  I  discovered  it 
first,”  he  faltered,  “and  by  right  it  is  mine.  If 
we  took  the  matter  before  a  judge,  I  feel  very 
confident  he  would  decide  against  you.” 

“  But  I  have  it,”  and  the  two  lobsters  glared  at 


Can  You  Talk  with  the  Pencil  ? 

If  I  had  asked,  can  you  draw  ?  you  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  so  much  interested.  Yet  draw¬ 
ing  is  in  a  great  measure  talking  with  the  pencil. 
If  one  asks  the  way  to  a  neighbor’s,  or  to  the  next 
village,  you  can  reply  by  using  paper  and  pencil  in 
a  manner  that  win  be  more  useful  than  mere  words. 
You  will  start  with  the  point  where  you  are ;  direct 
him  to  take  the  next  right-hand  road,  to  take  the 
next  left-hand  turn,  after  passing  a  large  elm  tree, 
and  after  crossing  the  bridge  to  keep  straight  on. 
All  these  points  you  can  make  upon  the  paper,  and 


A  DISPUTE  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  SEA. 


escaped  the  notice  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep. 
Delighted  at  the  discovery  of  this  unexpected 
treasure,  Mr.  Spiny-back  hastened  home  to  summon 
his  family  of  children — comical  little  fellows,  some 
six  inches  long — to  a  feast,  and  picnic  in  the  sea¬ 
weed  grove.  What  was  his  wrath  and  disgust, 
when,  upon  his  return,  he  found  an  American  or 
Smooth  lobster  in  quiet  possession  of  the  prize, 
and  evidently  about  to  bear  it  away  to  his  favorite 
crevice  in  the  rocks,  and  there  enjoy  it  with  his 
own  particular  friends. 

“  See  here,  sir,”  shouted  Spiny,  with  great  pom¬ 
posity,  his  long  feelers  trembling  with  excitement, 
“that  is  my  property,  and  I  was  coming  with  my 
family  to  feast  upon  it  in  the  shade  of  yonder 
algaj.  Please  then  to  immediately  drop  that  fish, 
and  retire  at  once  from  our  company.” 

“So  ho!”  Cried  Mr.  Smooth-back,  evidently 
feeling  “that  possession  was  nine  points  of  the 
law,”  “there  are  two  sides  to  that  question.  I  just 
found  the  fish  myself,  and  certainly  shall  not  give 
up  the  prize  at  your  unceremonious  command.” 

“Do  yon  know  who  I  am  sir?”  growled  the 
Spiny  lobster,  his  pop-eyes  standing  out  farther 
than  ever.  “  I  belong  to  the  great  Palinurus  fam¬ 
ily  of  Europe,  many  of  whom  are  giants,  and  weigh 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  each.  We  too, 
were  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  Komans,  and 
shall  I  yield  to  a  common  Smooth-shelled  lobster 


Engi-aved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

each  other  so  ferociously,  that  all  the  little  Spiny’s 
ran  off  and  hid  in  a  perfect  panic  of  terror. 

“  Why  don’t  you  cut  it  in  two,  and  each  take 
half,”  suggested  a  Solomon-like  oyster,  who  had 
been  a  silent  listener.  But  the  crustaceans  were 
too  angry  to  heed,  and  crying,  “  all  or  none  1”  one 
seized  the  fish  by  the  head,  and  the  other  by  the 
tail,  and  tugged  and  fought  until  the  water  foamed 
and  boiled  around  them.  The  European  sacrificed 
half  of  his  antennae,  and  the  American  lost  one  of 
his  large  claws,  which,  imposing  as  they  appear, 
can  be  knocked  off  with  a  very  gentle  blow,  though 
fortunately  for  Mr.  Smooth-back  new  ones  will 
grow  out  again  in  time.  Hot  and  furious  the 
battle  raged,  and  they  might  have  ended  like  the 
Kilkenny  cats,  if  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder  had  not 
caused  each  to  spring  at  least  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  for  lobsters  are  all  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
these  thunder  and  lightning  shocks,  and  as  peal 
after  peal  continued  to  shake  the  earth  and  sea, 
forgetful  of  enemy,  dinner,  and  all,  except  their 
unreasoning  terror  and  desire  to  escape,  the  Smooth 
and  the  Spiny  lobster  each  scrambled  oflf  to  his 
hole,  while  a  big  fish  that  had  laiti  quietly  awaiting 
its  chance,  swallowed  the  bone  of  contention, 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  wise  oyster,  who 
chuckled  in  his  shell,  and  whispered  to  his  wife — a 
fair,  white  pearl,  “  Ah  !  there’s  many  a  slip  twix’t 
t'.ie  claw  and  the  lip.’’ 


the  inquirer,  if  he  forgets  your  directions,  can  look 
at  the  sketch  and  be  sure  he  is  right.  So,  if  you 
are  about  to  build  a  rabbit  huteh,  or  a  bird  house, 
make  a  sketch  of  it,  that  is,  say  upon  paper  just 
what  kind  of  an  affair  you  will  build.  If  it  does  not 
quite  suit  you  in  some  parts,  rub  out  and  draw 
anew,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  make  alterations  in 
your  house  on  paper  then  it  is  in  the  thing  itself. 
Then  having  fixed  upon  the  size  for  the  house, 
mark  down  the  figures,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to 
find  how  much  easier  it  is  to  build,  if  you  have 
the  sketch  at  hand  to  tell  you  how.  “  But 
I  can’t  draw” — Did  you  ever  try?  The  first 
lesson  you  need  is,  to  draw  a  straight  line.  Try  to 
draw  a  horizontal  line  about  two  inches  long,  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  a  straight-edge  or  ruler.  If  not 
straight  at  first,  try  again,  and  keep  trying  until 
you  can  make  one  that  is  fairly  straight.  Then 
make  another  line  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  first,  and  then  others,  all  an  equal  distance 
apart.  Next  try  perpendicular  lines  in  the  same 
manner.  A  few  lessons  in  drawing  lines,  horizon¬ 
tal  and  upright,  making  a  number  of  both  at  differ¬ 
ent  distances  apart,  but  all  of  each  set  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances,  will  be  very  useful  in  educating  the  eye  and 
the  hand.  You  can  also  try  drawing  long  lines, 
others  one-half  as  long,  and  so  bn,  first  making  the 
length  by  your  eye,  and  then  applying  a  measure. 
These  will  be  capital  exercises  for  odd  times.  T. 
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OUR  RECORD 

OF 

Recent  Agricultural  Inventions. 

Corn  Planter,  Check-Rower. —A.  An¬ 
derson,  Galesburg,  Ill.  Feb.  12;  No.  293,395.  This  in¬ 
vention  relates  to  that  class  of  check-row  attachments  to 
corn  planters,  in  which  a  rock-shaft  placed  transversely' 


on  the  planter,  is  provided  with  a  forked  lever  at  each 
end,  to  be  swung  by  knots  or  tappets  on  a  stretched 
vire,  thereby  giving  motion  to  the  rock-shaft,  such  mo¬ 
tion  being  transmitted  to  the  slide-bar  used  to  actuate 
the  seed  measuring  and  discharging  devices.  The  en¬ 
graving  shows  the  parts  containing  the  improvement 
patented.  The  motion  of  the  rock-shaft  (f,  d,  being 
transmitted  through  the  rocking  plato  Ic,  the  sliding 
bars  f,  z,  and  the  oscillating  bar  h,  to  the  planter  seed- 
slides  by  suitable  mechanism  not  shown.  The  claims  of 
the  patent  embrace  only  the  combination  of  the  parts 
shown. 

Hoi'S©  Rake. — J-  Clark,  Greeley,  Colorado. 

Feb.  5;  No.  293,098.  The  inventor  claims  ns  new,  the 
combination  with  the  lever  i,  and  chain  or  rod  o’,  con¬ 
nected  to  a  forward  moving  pawl,  of  the  spring-catch  y, 
and  bell-crank  lever  or  treadle  k,  pivoted  to  the  frame¬ 


work  of  the  rake,  in  position  to  adapt  it  with  the  spring- 
catch  to  move  in  an  oblique  plane,  so  that  it  may  be  op¬ 
erated  by  the  driver’s  foot  to  bring  the  parts  above  named 
into  action  to  clump  the  rake.  The  rake  is  held  clown 
by  a  forward  pressure  on  the  lever  t. 

Crain  Binder.— L  n*  Gordon,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  19;  No.  293,649.  This  patent  covers  two  improve¬ 
ments.  The  object  of  the  llrst  is  to  sustain  the  overhang¬ 
ing  end  of  the  standard/  of  the  binding-arm  shaft  rigidly 
in  position,  without  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the 


grain  thereunder,  which  end  is  attained  by  the  form 
and  position  of  the  braces  b.  The  second  part  of 
the  invention  provides  a  kicker  or  ejector,  which  pro¬ 
jects  outward  immediately  below,  and  beyond  the  edge 


of  the  table,  thus  ensuring  the  delivery  of  the  bound 
bundle,  and  preventing  the  bundles  from  clinging  to 
each  other,  and  being  carried  by  the  machine.  These 
improvements,  shown  in  section  in  the  engraving,  apply 
particularly  to  the  machines  previously  patented  by  the 
same  inventor. 

Potato  Digger  and  Ridger.— B.  W,  Bin- 
fotd.  Richmond,  Va.  Feb.  12;  No.  293,403.  This  inven¬ 
tion  is  designed  for  preparing  ground  for  planting  pota¬ 
toes  and  root  crops,  for  covering  and  cultivating  such 
crops,  and  for  digging  tliein  when  matured.  It  consists 
broadly  of  a  cart  from  the  asle  and  main  frame  of  which 
is  suspended  a  frame  carrying  adjustable  plowing  and 
digging  attachments.  This  frame  is  so  constructed  as  to 


provided  for  holding  the  frame  at  any  desired  elevation. 
The  engraving  shows  the  machine  with  attaphments  for 
harvesting,  'When  wanted  for  planting,  the  inclined 
plate  k,  and  the  grating  n,  are  removed,  and  the  stan¬ 
dards  z,  are  provided  with  plow  points  and  tulhiing  boards. 


Harvester  Reel.  —  W’alter  a.  Wood,  Hoosic 
Falls,  New  York.  Feb.  26;  No.  294,103.  The  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  simplify  the  mechanism  by  which  the 


operator  in  his  seat  on  the  machine,  control^ the  position 
of  the  beaters  in  striking  the  grain.  The  invention  consists 
in  the  means  used  to  secure  the  operating  lever  in  differ¬ 
ent  positions  at  the  will  of  the  opei'ator.  T^ie  reel-shaft 
supports  the  beaters,  and  takes  its  motion  from  the 
bevel-wheel.  On  an  iron  plate  bolted  to  thcsjeel-support 
is  pivoted  the  operating  lover  by  a  bolt,  which  is  adjusted 
to  engage  certain  perforations  in  the  Iey;er-supporting 
plate,  thereby  varying  the  inclination  of  the  beaters  as 
desired.  -? 

Ditching  Machine.-J.  T.  Fitzpatrick,  Mon- 
ticello,  Ohio.  Jan.  1 ;  No.  291,043.— This  machine  com¬ 
prises  the  truck-wheels  and  frame,  the  plow  e,  the  regu¬ 
lator-wheel  p',  the  cutter-bars  X,  the  scoop 'i,  the  endless 


apron/,  for  carrying  the  dirt  to  the  delivery  apron  w, 
and  the  adjustable  support  t,  together  with  the  moans 
for  adjusting  gearing,  and  operating  these  parts.  The 
operation  of  the  machine  will  bo  readily  apparent  from 
the  engraving. 


Threshing  Machine.— a.  t.  Hawley,  Alton, 
Ill.  Feb.  5;  No.  292,019.  This  invention  aims  to  secure 
the  more  complete  separation  of  grain  from  straw,  by  em¬ 


ploying  two  beaters  working  in  opposition.  Adjoining 
the  threshing  cylinder  a,  and  oppositely  revolving  is  a 
heavy  beater,  which  throws  the  straw  upward  against  the 
guard  d.  Above  and  behind  the  heavy  beater,  is  a  light 
beater,  which  strikes  the  straw  as  it  is  falling  from  the 


guard.  The  wings  of  both  beaters  are  ironed  and  armed 
with  spikes.  The  engraving  shows  a  longitudinal  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  a  thresher  containing  these  improve¬ 
ments. 

Harvester. — c.  S.  stickle,  Pekin,  Ill.  Feb.  5;  No. 
293,202.  The  aim  of  the  inventor  is  to  improve  the 
means  for  lifting  and  lowering  the  forward  portion  of  a 
“  header,”  that  is  the  portion  which  carries  the  sickle 


frame,  together  with  those  for  adjusting  the  elevator 
frame,  and  operating  the  elevator.  The  engraving  shows 
a  plan  view  partly  in  section,  tiic  elevator  frame  and  the 
arms  of  the  reel  being  removed.  The  claims  of  the  pat¬ 
ent  embrace  the  bars  /,/*,/’*,  and  k,  upright  standards 
carrying  adjustable  bearings,  and  secured  to  the  bars  / ; 
the  transverse  bar  a,  with  a  lixed  bearing,  and  short  inde¬ 
pendent  axles  in  rt;  the  tongue  d,  and  various  attach¬ 
ments  thereto. 

Threshing  Machine.— A.  J.  Hoag,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Fe I).  19 ;  No.  293,876.  The  inventor’s  aim 
is  to  provide  more  efficient  means  for  separating  grain 
from  its  straw.  To  this  end  he  provides  mechanism  for 
holding  the  fingers  at  different  inclinations  with  respect 
to  the  beaters;  also  special  grating-bars,  for  facilitating 


the  escape  of  the  grain  to  the  lower  shaker,  and  means  for 
adjusting  the  grating-bars  in  relation  to  the  beaters. 
The  engraving  shows  the  improvements  applied  to  an 
ordinary  threshing  machine  of  the  vibrator  class,  the  in¬ 
closing  boards  being  removed. 


Huller,  Cleaner,  and  Separator.— w. 

W.  Jackson,  Bethany,  La.  Feb.  5;  No.  293,029.  The 
inventor  claims  as  new  in  this  pea  or  bean  huller,  the 


combination  of  the  fan,  the  inclined  sieve,  the  rotary 
toothed  hulling  cylinder,  the  stationary  toothed  case  with 
openings  for  tlie  discharge  of  grain  and  trash,  as  shown 
in  the  engravings. 

Cockle  Separator.— J.  M.  King,  Rochester, 
Minn.  Feb.  5;  No.  293,039.  This  cheap  and  simple  sep¬ 
arator,  is  said  to  be  rapidand  efficientin  action.  Itcom- 
prises  suitably  inclined  bottom  and  side  boards,  cross¬ 


bars  d,  d,  guttered  bars  e,  e,  to  serve  as  detents,  the 
screen  fir,  held  in  the  gutters,  and  smooth  plates  of  metal 
k,  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  grain  to  tlie  screen. 
The  cockle  finds  a  ^vay  out  through  the  opening  A. 
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A  Fine  Milch.  Cow. 

We  herewith  present  a  portrait  of  a  pure-blooded 
Ayrshire  Cow.  “Duchess  of  SmithBeld ”  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  comparatively  modern  but  very 
liardy  and  useful  breed  of  cattle.  She  is  a  perfect 
type  of  the  famous  Douglas  family  of  Ayrshires, 
and  has  taken  first  prizes  at  State  Fairs  since  1879. 
With  a  record  of  nearly  nine  thousand  quarts  of 


milk  in  a  single  year,  on  moderate  feed,  and  with¬ 
out  forcing,  she  stands  high  among  the  list  of 
great  milkers.  Her  grand  udder  measures  sixty- 
eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  indicates,  better 
than  words  can  express,  the  great  capacities  of  the 
animal  as  a  producer  of  milk.  The  average  Ayr¬ 
shire  cow  may  not  be  chosen  for  her  beauty,  but 
the  constitutional  vigor,  great  milking  powers,  and 
the  general  air  of  business  shown  in  the  picture 
(from  a  photograph  by  Schreiber)  must  inspire  any 
lover  of  true  bovine  worth  with  more  than  thoughts 
of  profit.  This  cow  very  thoroughly  combines  the 
good  qualities  of  a  superior  milch  cow.  We  wish 
her  tribe  may  increase  among  our  dairy  farmers. 


The  National  Horse  Show. 

The  second  National  Horse  Show  held  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  was, 
like  the  first,  gratifying  to  its  promoters.  There 
was  a  fine  display  of  horses,  of  which  we  shall 
print  engravings  in  the  future. 

The  “  Garden  ”  is  really  an  amphitheatre,  capa¬ 
ble  of  seating  some  ten  thousand  persons,  and  of 
accommodating  as  many  more.  Within  the  oval 
arena,  well  covered  with  tan-bark,  half  a  dozen  or 
more  four-in-hand  coaches  may  be  driven  at  once, 
while  around  the  sides  of  the  great  building,  occu¬ 
pying  an  entire  city  block,  excellent  stalls  and  loose 
boxes  were  arranged  for  the  comfortable  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  horses.  The  premium  list  was  very 
full,  and  the  prizes  attractive,  varying  from  twenty- 
five  to  five  hundred  dollars  each,  the  same  animal 
being  permitted  to  enter  for  two  or  more  prizes  in 
different  classes. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  is  discouraging  to 
lovers  of  horses  attending  the  State  Fairs,  it  is 
the  fact  ail  the  best  animals  are  shut  up  and  locked 
in  dark  stalls,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  sight  of  them  at  all,  except  through  the  special 
favor  of  their  keepers.  Here  all  the  loose-boxes 
were  slatted,  so  that  their  occupants  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen,  and  the  horses  in  the  stalls,  when  not 
eating,  were  almost  uniformity  tied  heads  outward 
by  two  hitching  reins,  so  that  even  vicious  horses 
could  not  bite. 


The  show  consisted  of  breeding  animals  of  the 
numerous  classes,  as  well  as  of  useful  ones.  Thus 
there  were  several  classes  each  of  Thorough-breds, 
Arabians,  Trotters,  Roadsters,  Horses-of-all-work, 
Heavy  Draught,  Clydes,  Normans,  Coaching  horses, 
etc.,  numerous  classes  of  driving  horses,  as  car¬ 
riage  horses,  “  T -cart  ”  or  “Dog-cart”  horses, 
“Cobs,”  Ponies,  Coupe  horses.  Four-in-hand 
teams,  etc..  Saddle-horses,  Cobs,  Ponies  of  all  sizes 


shown  under  saddle.  Hunters,  those  entered  for 
jumping,  besides  trained  fire-engine  horses.  Police- 
horses,  Cavalry  horses,  etc. 

All  these  classes,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  in 
all,  in  which  there  were  entries,  were  exhibited  and 
judged  in  the  arena  before  the  assembled  multi¬ 
tude,  who  were  free  to  express  their  approval  by 
applause  or  otherwise,  when  the  ribbons  were 
awarded.  Popular  judgment  in  such  cases  is 
usually  very  just,  and  it  requires  good  judges  to 
independently  brave  the  disapproval  of  the  crowd. 

The  impression  made  by  the  banged  and  docked 
horses,  the  grooms,  the  footmen  and  drivers  in 
livery,  the  tights,  top-boots,  etc.,  and  the  vehicles 
of  all  sorts  of  strange  and  useless  forms,  was  much 
'as  if  a  piece  of  “  Rotten  Row  ”  or  “Pall-mall”  or 
some  other  fashionable  part  of  London  had  been 
imported  to  New  York  and  put  on  exhibition  as  a 
sort  of  after-clap  to  the  walking  matches  and 
other  great  shows,  which  occupied  the  same  arena 
a  few  days  before. 

Nevertheless  as  England  really  does  lead  the 
world  in  horse  matters,  especially  in  the  use  of  the 
horse  as  an  article  of  luxury,  why  should  we  not 
imitate  her,  and  if  need  be,  import  English  horse¬ 
men  to  show  our  rich  young  fellows  who  want  to 
ride  to  hounds,  to  chase  foxes  (or  scent-bags) 
across  the  country,  to  drive  four-in-hand,  tally-ho 
coaches,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  how  to  do  it  all 
in  true  cockney  style  on  American  soil. 

The  most  numerous  impressive  classes  were,  as 
may  be  supposed,  those  of  horses  for  pleasure  and 
show-driving,  and  for  use  under  saddle.  I  here  in¬ 
clude  the  coaching  teams,  and  all  the  various 
carriage  teams,  matched  cots,  ponies,  etc.  The 
hunters  formed  a  very  interesting  group,  having  a 
highly  thorough-bred  look,  being  extremely  muscu¬ 
lar,  very  thin,  greyhound-like,  and  usually  tall 
horses,  with  grand  bone,  large  joints,  and  a  supple¬ 
ness  really  surprising.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Fred. 
Gebhard’s  “Leo,”  a  six-year-old  chestnut  gelding, 
sixteen  and  a  half  hands  high,  cleared  a  bar  six 
feet  six  inches  high,  landing  safely  with  his  rider — 
the  highest  jump  of  which  there  is  any  record  iu 
either  English  or  American  horse  annals. 

Ponies  were  very  numerously  represented,  Shet¬ 
land,  Highland,  Welsh,  and  many  other  kinds. 


The  smallest  full-grown  one  was  the  seven-year- 
old  mare  “  Midget,”  standing  only  nine  and  a  half 
hands  high  (thirty  eight  inches).  The  dividingline 
between  ponies  and  cobs  seems  to  be  fourteen 
hands  or  thereabouts.  “Cobs”  are  pony-built 
horses, above  fourteen  and  under  fifteen  hands  high. 

There  was  an  astonishing  disparity  in  size  be¬ 
tween  the  little  fellows  of  nine  or  ten  hands,  and 
the  enormous  draught  horses  which  were  shown  in 
their  classes.  There  were  not  many  en¬ 
tries  of  these,  but  they  made  up  in  bulk. 
One  gray  marc  stood  eighteen  and  a  half 
hands  high,  and  weighed,  it  was  said, 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  pounds ;  a 
gray  gelding  of  four-years-old,  was  seven¬ 
teen  and  a  half  hands  high,  and  weighed 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  A 
dapple-gray  Norman  stallion,  “  Marquis,” 
shown  by  H.  G.  White,  of  Syracuse,  six¬ 
teen  and  a  half  hands  high,  and  weighing 
eighteen  hundred  pounds,  was  by  odds 
the  best  stock  horse  of  the  heavy  ones. 

There  was  a  small  but  choice  show 
of  coach  stallions,  a  class  of  horses  which 
it  will  pay  farmers  to  patronize  if  they 
have  large,  sound,  well-formed  mares. 
Among  these  were  two  French  stallions 
of  large  size  and  wonderful  grace  and 
beauty  of  form  and  action — “  Tyrolien  ” 
and  “  Telespharc,”  belonging  to  W.  S. 
Gurnee,  of  New  York.  The  -\rabian  stal¬ 
lions,  presented  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
to  Gen.  Grant,  W'ere  the  only  pure  Arabs 
show'u.  Fine  specimens  of  strong  blood. 

The  growing  love  for  the  horse,  and 
for  the  manly  sports  which  center  about 
him,  is  becoming  both  a  fashion  and  a 
passion  with  our  rich  men,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  in  every  way  encouraged 
as  likely  to  produce  lasting  benefit  to 
the  country  in  many  ways.  America  ma}' 
well  feel  proud  of  her  trotting  horses.  Let  us 
try  to  produce  a  breed  of  good  walkers. 


The  Turnip  Fly. 

The  wavy-striped  Flea-beetle,  or  “  Turnip  Fly,” 
{Ilaliica  siriolata),  is  a  great  pest  to  young  turnips 
when  first  breaking  through  the  soil.  If  the  young 
seedlings  can  be  protected  at  this  time  until  a  fevv 
leaves  form,  they  usually  need  no  further  care. 
One  of  the  best  preventives  is  to  have  the  soil  rich 
and  well  prepared,  that  the  crop  may  push  forward 
rapidly.  Some  turnip  growers  have  found  it  profit- 
abie  to  employ  hoys  with  bags  attached  to  curved 
forked  sticks,  which  are  run  astride  the  rows  of 
young  plants.  Tlie  beetles,  when  thus  disturbed, 
jump  into  the  bag  and  are  afterwards  destroyed. 
A  common  application  is  equal  parts  of  wood  ashes 
and  land  plaster,  entirely  covering  the  young  tur¬ 
nip  leaves.  Finely  powdered  air-slaked  lime  may 
be  dusted  on  with  a  bottle-shaped  tin  dish,  having 
holes  in  the  bottom,  and  a  wooden  handle  iu  the  top. 


A  Tomato  Trellis. 

Some  support  for  the  tomato  vines  is  a  necessity 
in  the  garden,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  order  and 
neatness,  but  the  fruit  is  better  when  kept  from 
contact  with  the  ground.  This  support  may  vary 


A  TRELLIS  FOR  TOMATOES. 


from  the  simple  expedient  of  laying  brush  along 
the  rows,  to  a  carefully  made  trellis,  intended  to  be 
used  year  after  year.  We  prefer  a  sloping  trellis  to 
a  straight  one.  The  engraving  shows  one  made 
with  wire.  A  trellis  in  this  shape  may  be  readily 
made  by  the  use  of  stakes  and  poles.  Drive  stakes 
of  suitable  length  into  the  ground  for  supports,  and 
use  any  small  poles  that  may  be  readily  procured 
for  the  slats.  These  may  be  nailed  to  the  supports, 
or  lashed  to  them  with  small  wire  or  tarred  twine. 
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About  Ticks. 

The  Ticks  belong  with  the  Spiders  and  Mites, 
wliicli  are  now  admitted  as  a  sub-order  of  insects. 
Tlie  true  insects  have  three  parts  to  the  body,  un¬ 
dergo  a  change  from  a  larval  or  grub  state,  and  the 
perfect  insect  has  three  pairs  of  legs.  The  ticks 
and  their  relatives  have  the  body  in  two  parts,  have 
four  pairs  of  legs,  and  undergo  no  change.  Ticks 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  are  most 
numerous  in  the  warmer  portions.  They  pass  the 
early  part  of  their  lives  upon  plants  as  vegetable 
feeders,  and  hence  are  commonly  called  “Wood 
Ticks.”  The  males,  when  they  have  served  their 
purpose,  die,  but  the  females,  like  the  female  mos¬ 
quito,  cannot  complete  their  career  unless  they 
gorge  themselves  with  blood.  The  female  ticks, 
whenever  opportunity  offers,  attach  themselves  to 
animals.  While  some  are  confined  to  particular 
animals,  as  the  bat,  others  have  no  choice,  but  at¬ 
tack  cattle,  dogs,  and  wild  animals,  as  deer,  etc. 
They  have  been  found  upon  snakes  and  lizards,  and 
will  attach  themselves  to  man.  The  female  has  a 
leathery  skin,  capable  of  being  greatly  distended, 
and  when  she  attaches  herself  to  an  animal  by 
means  of  her  hooked  claws,  commences  to  suck  its 
blood  and  enlarges  to  many  times  her  former  size. 
The  engraving  represents  a  common  cattle  tick, 
both  before  and  after  she  has  filled  herself  with 
blood.  The  writer  has  seen,  in  Texas,  cattle  with 
dozens  of  ticks  attached  to  their  sides,  much  larger 
than  the  one  here  figured.  He  has  had  even  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  when  an  intense 
itching  indicated  their  presence  on  the  person.  A 
drop  of  water  of  ammonia  allayed  the  itching,  and 
so  disgusted  the  tick  that  she  released  her  hold. 
Every  humane  cattle  owner  will  rid  his  animals  of 
this  pest.  Grease  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  little 


WOOD  TICKS — NATURAL  SIZE  AND  MAONIFIED. 

kerosene,  and  applied  to  the  parts  to  which  the 
ticks  attach  themselves,  usually  v^here  the  hair  is 
thin,  near  the  udder,  will  make  the  locality  un¬ 
pleasant  for  these  annoying  bloodsuckers. 


A  Fence  Post  Axe. 

An  axe  for  making  rail  holes  in  fence  posts,  is 
shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  an  ordinary  axe 
blade,  cut  and  hammered  down  by  a  blacksmith. 


The  blade  is  of  the  width  desired  for  the  hole  in 
the  post.  With  this  axe  and  a  good  post-holder, 
a  skillful  person  can  make  the  rail  holes  rapidly. 


More  about  Lamb-kill. — Charles  Ives,  of  Mis- 
couche.  Prince  Edward’s  Isle,  writes  us,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  an  article  in  June  last,  that  he  has  had  “  a 
wide  and  most  unpleasant  experience”  with  the 
“Lamb-kill,”  which  grows  abundantly  in  his  lo¬ 
cality.  Ilis  object  in  wilting  is  to  make  known 
what  he  regards  as  a  simple  and  certain  remedy  for 
animals  poisoned  by  the  yilant.  When  a  lamb  is 
poisoned,  it  usually  cannot  stand,  and  when  he 
finds  one  in  this  condition,  he  takes  it  under  shelter 
as  quickly  as  possible.  “  I  take  half  a  pint  to  a 


pint  of  milk,  and  while  this  is  warming,  I  get  a 
good  sized  onion,  or  better,  a  bunch  of  shallots 
(they  being  stronger),  peel,  and  chop  them  as  fine 
as  possible.  The  chopped  onion  is  mixed  with  the 
warm  milk  in  a  narrow  mouthed  pitcher,  and  given 
to  the  animal,  making  it  swallow  as  much  of  the 
chopped  onion  as  possible,  as  that  is  the  important 
part  of  the  dose.  In  very  severe  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  dose  after  a  few  hours.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  lost  an  animal  by  poisoning 
since  I  began  to  use  this  remedy,  while  before,  I 
have  had  five  or  six  lying  together,  dead.” 


Three-Horse  Whifiletrees. 


A  subscriber  sends  us  his  method  of  arranging 
whifiletrees  for  three  horses  abreast.  The  larger 
evener,  a,  is  made  of  inch  and  a  half  plank  cut  with 


WHIEFLETREES  FOR  THREE  HORSES  ABREAST. 


a  curve,  so  that  the  single  whiffietree,  6,  is  on  a  line 
with  the  others  attached  to  the  double  evener,  c. 


Increase  of  Eainfall  in  the  Western 
States. 

n.  C.  EWING,  NEBRASKA, 

In  the  January  number  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  an  article  appeared,  entitled  “  Do  Trees  In¬ 
crease  Rainfall  ?  ”  which  fully  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  propounded  by  its  title,  but  as  the  author  had 
evidently  given  the  subject  much  thought,  we 
were  sorry  he  did  not  explain  or  even  give  his 
views  of  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  rainfall  in  the 
Western  States,  particularly  in  the  district  west  of 
the  Missouri.  There  is  great  practical  importance 
in  this  question  to  those  who  are  making  them¬ 
selves  homes  in  the  broad  AVestern  States,  and 
investing  their  money  in  that  region. 

As  to  one  fact,  the  writer  of  the  above-mention¬ 
ed  article  seems  to  be  in  error.  The  amount 
of  rainfall  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  instead  of  de¬ 
creasing,  as  he  states,  has  been  increasing  year 
by  year,  so  that  in  sections  where,  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  complaint  was  of  the  scant  rainfall,  the  people 
now  are  unable  to  properly  plant,  cultivate,  or 
harvest  their  crops,  because  of  the  wet  weather. 
This  is  not  fiction  but  a  stern  reality,  as  farmers 
in  those  States  will  testify.  Nor  has  this  increase 
been  confined  to  the  region  east  of  the  Missouri. 
A  few  years  ago  all  Nebraska,  west  of  the  “  Mis¬ 
souri  River  Bottoms,”  was  considered  an  unpro¬ 
ductive  waste  on  account  of  the  drouths,  there 
was  no  rain  to  keep  vegetation  alive.  But  soon 
the  western  limit  of  the  rain  belt  was  moved  to 
the  meridian  of  Lincoln.  So  recently  as  1878-9  no 
rain  fell  in  that  district  in  Southern  Nebraska  from 
August  1878  until  June  1879.  Wiseacres  said  there 
is  no  use  going  further  west,  no  rain  ever  falls 
there— it  was  a  desert  and  nothing  would  grow. 
But  during  the  past  three  years  the  amount  of 
rainfall  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  until  the  amount  during 
the  year  just  past  has  been  nearly  equal  to  that  in 
any  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  wise  men  have 
been  compelled  to  move  the  western  boundary 
line  of  the  rain  belt  westward  successively  from 
county  to  county,  until  now  the  acknowledged  rain 
area  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  State  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  Such  arc  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  west¬ 
ern  advance  of  the  rain  area  and  so  general,  regu¬ 
lar  and  continuous  has  it  been  that  we  must  look 
for  the  cause,  not  to  electrical  disturbances,  or 
spots  on  the  sun,  but  to  something  more  intimate¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  tide  of  immigration  and  ad¬ 
vance  of  civilization. 

As  was  truly  said  by  the  writer  of  the  above- 
mentioned  article,  the  winds  that  bear  the  rain  and 


moisture  to  the  western  plains  come  from  the  east 
and  south.  These  winds  from  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf,  lose  their  moisture  as  they  advance,  and 
reach  the  highlands  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
almost  devoid  of  moisture.  In  the  d.,ys  when  the 
prairies  were  vast  stretches  of  uncultivated  land, 
the  small  amoint  of  rain  that  did  fall  immediately 
ran  from  the  surface  into  the  “  draws  ”  or  small 
creeks  and  creek  beds,  and  thence  at  once  into  the 
rivers.  The  surface  of  the  unbroken  prairie  was 
almost  as  impervious  to  the  water  as  a  hed  of  solid 
rock  would  have  been.  There  could  be  little  evap¬ 
oration  from  the  earth  by  the  sun  a  few  hours 
after  a  rain,  for  the  water  had  run  off  from  and  not 
soaked  into  the  ground.  But  as  the  land  is  culti¬ 
vated,  the  rain  is  absorbed  by  the  loose  soil  and 
remains  a  source  of  evaporation  for  several  days. 
Some  of  it  goes  to  form  springs,  whicii  are  burst¬ 
ing  forth  in  cultivated  districts  where  none  before 
existed,  and  others,  which  were  small  and  inter¬ 
mittent,  have  become  strong  and  never  failing. 
This  change  in  the  springs  shows  the  increase  in 
absorption  of  the  rainfall  by  the  cultivated  land. 

In  this  fact  of  the  absorption  and  consequent 
evaporation  of  greater  amounts  of  moisture  may 
be  easily  seen  the  cause  of  the  westward  advance 
of  the  rain  belt.  The  winds  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  meet  and  carry  with  them  the  air  which  has 
been  charged  with  the  moisture  evaporated  from 
the  cultivated  districts,  and  expanding  in  rising 
over  the  land  in  its  course  toward  the  Rockies  the 
temperature  falls  and  rain  is  precipitated.  The 
rain  is,  therefore,  in  much  greater  quantities  than 
would  have  fallen  had  no  moisture  been  added  to 
the  winds  in  their  course.  Very  little  moisture 
was  added  when  the  winds  swept  over  unbroken 
prairies.  The  greater  the  amount  of  land  culti¬ 
vated  each  year  in  the  eastern  counties  of  the 
State,  the  greater  will  be  the  evaporation  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  greater  the  rainfall  in  the  western 
counties.  The  cultivated  region  acts  as  a  relay  bat¬ 
tery,  as  it  were,  adding  new  power  to  the  current 
of  wind  that  was  almost  exhausted  of  moisture. 
As  the  rainfall  increases  to  the  westward,  the'hardy 
farmer  moves  thither,  breaks  the  land,  and  the 
rain  area  is  moved  just  as  much  further  west. 
Thus  the  process  goes  on,  and  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  timber  line  of  the  Rockies  is 
reached.  This  increase  will  continue  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  as  long  as  there  is  unbroken  paririe 
to  the  east.  We  do  not  contend  that  cultivation 
in  a  district  produces  a  greater  amount  of  rainfall 
in  that  particular  region,  but  we  do  maintain  that 
on  the  western  prairies,  where  the  rain-bearing 
winds  come  from  the  east  and  south,  the  rainfall 
west  of  the  cultivated  land  will  be  increased,  and 
as  agriculture  advances  so  will  the  increase  in  rain¬ 
fall.  True  as  is  the  remark  cf  the  writer  of  the 
article  referred  to,  that  “  our  weather  appears  to  be 
subject  to  important  changes  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  forest  or  clover  field,”  yet  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  condition  of  this  western  country,  and  the 
direction  of  its  rain-bearing  wind  currents,  we  are 
constrained  to  believe  that  we  have  herein  briefly 
stated  at  least  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the 
increase  of  the  rainfall  in  the  Western  States. 


A  Leaf  Gatherer. 


A  simple  and  convenient  device  for  gathering 
leaves  from  a  lawn,  or  elsewhere,  may  be  made  by 


fastening  heavy  cloth  to  two  light  poles,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  leaves  are  raked  into  a  heap 
and  the  gatherer  placed  on  it,  after  which  the  poles 
are  brought  close  together  and  the  leaves  lifted. 


1884.]  [Adv’ing  Kates,  see  page  316.] 
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Prominent  Butter  Makers. 

There  is  no  dissent  from  the  decision  of  candid  and  capa¬ 
ble  dairymen,  that  the  Improved  Butter  Color  of  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
Such  men  as  A.  W.  Cheever,  of  Massachusetts,  E.  O. Mason, 
Vermont,  Francis  A.  Hoffman,  Wisconsin,  use  it,  and  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  superior  to  all  others. 


BUY  THE  BEST  ANB  CHEAPEST, 

The  Mallory  Trackless  Hay  Elevator,  Price  $S.OO,  is  the 
best  device  in  the  market  for  filling  your  barn  with  hay.  No 
track  required,  easily  put  up.  Recommended  by  every  one 
who  has  used  it.  Orders  filled  protuptlv.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list.  HERBERT  BAKEB,  100  Erie 
Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Cuff  Buttons,  Watch  Ciiains. 

Watches  and  jewelry*  Many  different  styles  at  low  prices. 
Send  for  circular,  CUMMIEGS  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  T. 


The  BEST  COMFOUNI) 


EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

CLOTHINQ, 

and  evcrytliing  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa« 
ter,  witUout  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Save.s  liabor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz'* 
Sngly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers — but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLIIVE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  ahvays  bears 
the  name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  Wew  York. 


For  Handsomest !  Cheapest !  Best! 

Iron  Boofiug,  Siug,  Ceiling 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  of 
CINCINNATI  (O.)  CORRUGATING  CO. 


WnTTMAN’S  Foantnln 
Pump  for  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buddings 
from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
insects,  potato-bugs  and  canker- 
Iworms,  Dwelling.  Country 
I  Home, or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump. 

Send  for  lar^o  illustrated 
[Circular.  J.A.\Vhitman«  Pat- 
ientee  uud  MTr,  Providence  U.I. 


Phonography  ok  phonetic  short-hand. 

Catalogue  of  works  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet  and 
illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application.  Address 

PUouographic  Institute^  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


OITIHTinyQ  furnished  teachers.  Application  form  and 
uliUAIIUnu  copy  of  our  “School  Journal,”  sent  for 
postage.  Address  National  School  Supply  Bureau* 
85  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills.  Mention  this  paper. 


THE  EVAPORATOR. 

Tile  Topping  Portable  Evaporator  will  dry  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Four  difterent  sizes  with  heater 
attached,  all  ready  for  use.  They  will  pay  for  themselves 
in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Here  is  proof say  we  take 
a  No.  2  dryer,  that  dries  10  bn.  per  day;  in  6  days,  7  lbs. 
to  the  bushel  on  an  average,  is  420  lbs.  per  week.  At  the 
present  prices,  15  cents  per  lb.,  this  is  $63.00,  which  more 
than  pays  for  the  dryer  the  first  week  in  use.  Please 
figure  for  yourself.  Slicer,  Corer,  Apple,  Peach  and  Potato 
Parers,  Dried  Fruit  Presses.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  TOPPING,  Marion,  N.Y. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

FRUIT  DRIERS, 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and  vegetable 
flavor. 

The  most  rapid  evaporation,  with  least 
fuel. 

Made  in  ALL  SIZES,  for  farm  or 
factory  use. 

Wo  also  manufacture  the  best  Evapo¬ 
rators  for  making 

APPLE  JELLY  ^ 

from  Cider,  without  sugar  or  any  for¬ 
eign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and 
Testimonials. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Go., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 


w  e  Have  t»eexi  S^eveix  Yeax*s  Ilei-e  J 

Ladies’  Knife,  2  biade,  Pearl 
llaudie,  aOc.,  by  mail. 


Tills  cut  sliows  exact  size 
of  large  blade  in  our  75c.  3” 
blade  knife;  ebony  Iiandle, 
brass  ends,  and  every  blade 
lile-tested.  Same  knife,  3- 
bladc,  $1.«0,  post-paid. 

COLORADO 
STOCK  KWIFE 
Price,  Sl.OOa 


iiiiiiniillllllillllllllll 


F/|2!ERSrRIEND 


If  you  pry  with  your  knife,  this  one  will  not 
suit  you.  Blades  are  tliin,  and  made  for  keen, 
clean  cutting,  and  tempered  as  carefully  as  a  $2 
razor.  Price  $1,  post-paid.  Farmers’  Extra  Strong 
2-blade,  75c.;  medium,  2-hlade,  50c.;  1-blade,  25c.; 

Hunting  Knife, 
$1.;  Gents’  3-blade, 
$1 . ;  B  u  T  c  II  E  1! 
Knife,  6-iiiCh  blade, 
50  cents.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed  for 
lOc.  extra. 

48-page  list  sent 
free.  Also,  “  How 
to  use  a  Razor.  ” 

MAHER  &  GROSII, 
Cutlers, 
Toledo,  Onto. 


N  O  \V,  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Farming, Gar¬ 
dening  or  Trucking,  for  our 
NEW  t’ATAUOliUE,  contain¬ 
ing  32  pages  and  over  40  illustra- 


Tue 


S.L  ALIENS  CO. 

127  &  1 
Uatkariue 
Fliila. 


season,  together  with  recent  improve¬ 
ments,  place  the  “PliANET 
.Ir.”  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den  Implements  be¬ 
yond  ail  Cuai- 

1  ^  ^  Kons, 

describ¬ 
ing  fully  the 


“PLACET  Jr.” 


Horse  Hoes,  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  .Seed-Drills,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Potato-IliKfters,  litc.  Etc. 


(  Continued  from  last  month.') 

How  Watch  Cases  are  Made. 


DEEA.WARE  FARMS  at  low  prices.  Terms  easy, 
short  winters,  healthy  climate,  plenty  fruit,  fish  and  oysters. 
Send  for  description,  free.  J.  D.  Hendricks,  Houston,  Del. 


It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the 
James  Bos^  Gold  Watch  Cases  really  con¬ 
tain  more  pure  gold  than  many  “solid” 
gold  cases  The  demand  for  these  watcli 
cases  lias  led  to  the  manufacture  of  a  very 
poor  grade  of  solid  gold  watch  cases — 
low  in  quality,  and  deficient  in  quantity- 
These  cases  are  made  from  4f  to  10  karats, 
and  a  5  or  6  karat  case  is  often  sold  for  12 
or  14  karats.  It  is  not  economy  to  buy  a 
watch  case  so  poor  in  quality  that  it  will 
soon  lose  its  color,  or  one  so  soft  that  it  will 
lose  its  shape  and  fail  to  shut  tight,  thus 
letting  in  dust  and  damaging  the  works,  or 
one  so  thin  tliat  a  slight  blow  will  break 
the  crystal,  and  perhaps  the  movement. 
It  IS  economy  to  buy  a  James  Boss’  Gold 
Watch  Case,  in  w’hich  none  of  these  things 
ever  occur.  This  watch  case  is  not  an  experi¬ 
ment — it  has  been  made  nearly  thirty  years. 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  Oct.  24, 1882. 

I  sold  two  James  Boss’  Gold  Watch  Cases  thirty 
years  ago,  when  they  first  came  out,  and  they  are  In 
good  conation  yet.  One  of  them  is  carried  by  a 
carpenter,  Mr.  L.  W.  Drake,  of  Hazleton,  and  only 
shows  the  wear  in  one  or  two  places ;  the  other  by 
Mr.  Bowman,  of  Cunningham,  J?a. ;  and  I  can  pro¬ 
duce  one  or  both  of  these  cases  at  any  time. 

Sylvester  Engle,  Jeweler. 

Send  3  cent  stamp  to  Keystone  Watch  Case  Factories,  Phlla- 
deiphia.  Fa.,  forjiandsome  Illustrated  Pamphlet  showing  how 
James  boss’  and  Keystone  Watch  Cases  are  made. 

{To  be  Continued.)  i 


NORTHERN 

11  PACiFiC  R.  Rn 


LANDS 


In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washing- 
iton  and  Oregon. 

_ _  '  The  Northern  Pacific  country  is 

the  newest  region  open  for  settlement,  BUT  THE  RICH¬ 
EST  IN  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Its  exceptionally  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  well  watered  surface,  fine  wheat  and  farming 
lands,  best  of  cattle  grounds,  large  bodies  of  timber, 
rich  mining  districts,  healthful  climate,  great  navigable 
waters,  and  grand  commercial  opportunities  are  the 
chief  attractions  which  invite  a  large  population. 

10,818,433  acres  or  MORE  THAN  HALF  of 
SlU  I  £  all  the  Public  Lands  disposed  of  in  1883 
were  in  tne  Northern  Pacific  country.  Send  for  maps 
and  publications  describing  the  railroad  lands  and  the 

country.  They  are  sent  FREE.  _ _ 

Address  CHAS.  B.  LAMBORN, 

Land  Com’r,  St.  Paul,  Alinn. 


Liquid  Paints 

are  composed  exclusively  of  the  host  and  purest  materials, 
combined  on  difl'erent  principles  from  any  other  Liquid  or 
Mixed  Paints,  and  are  of  a  higher  graile  tlian  have  ever  be¬ 
fore  been  offered  to  the  public,  eitlier  in  “  paste  ”  or  liquid 
form,  and  are  second  to  none  in  rictmess  and  permanency 
of  color,  beauty  of  finish,  and  durability.  None  but  the  pur¬ 
est  linseed  oil  and  ttie  best  pigments  enter  into  their  com¬ 
position. 

We  manufacture  forty-eight  standard  “  body  ”  and  trim¬ 
ming  colors,  beside  blues,  greens,  reds,  black,  etc  ,  etc.,  and 
inside  and  outside  whites,  and  will  furnish  sample  sheets 
and  pamphlets  on 

STRUCTURAL  DECORATION 

free,  by  mail,  on  application. 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING. 

The  standard  and  reliable  portable  roofing,  for  steep  or 
flat  roofs  in  any  climate.  Skilled  labor  not  required  in  its 
application. 

Send  for  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Samples,  etc.,  etc. 

H.  W.  -JOHNS’  laMfactiirini  Company, 

87  lyrAIDENT  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Koof  Paints, 
Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings,  Piston  and  Wick  Packing, 
Millboard.  Fire-Proof  Paints,  etc.,  etc. 


4H.P.  ENGINE  FOB  8225. 

We  hereby  olfer  our  Four  Horse  power  (4  x  8)  Vertical 
Engine  and  Boiler,  completej  for  Casti*  The- 

Engine  is  strictly  first-class  in  material  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  Boiler  made  of  best  quality  C.  H.  No.  1 
Iron.  The  Engine  is  mounted  on  Boiler,  all  complete,, 
readjr  for  work.  Circular  sent  on  application.  Thia 
offer  is  special  for  all  spotcash,  and  only  open  toAug, 
1st,  1884.  No  discount  on  this  price,  allowed  dealers* 

BLYMY  JEB  €0.,  Ciuciimati, 


World^s  ONLY  Manufactory  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusiyely.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for  use 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-  and  secondary  hand 


id  propulsion,  i: 
doors  and  out.  CoTnfort,  durability,  ar 


and 


case  of  movement  unequalled.  Sole  ma¬ 
kers  of  the  Patented  “Rolling  Chairs’’ 
pushed  about  at  Centennial.  For  Illustra¬ 
ted  CatalOBue  send  stamp  and  mention  Am.er.  Agriculturist. 
SMITH  VraEEL  CHAIR  CONCERN,  162  William  St.,  N.Y. 
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AMEEIOAI^  AGEIOULTUEIST. 


[July, 


TURI^IP  SEED. 

All  grown  Iroiii  careriilly  selected  Kouts. 

riie  followiug  varieties  will 
be  mailed  iioat-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  o(  [irice  atlixed:  Early 
White  Dutch,  White  Strapleaf, 
lied-toD  titrapte(\f,  Cotc-horn, 
Improved  American  Rula- 
huga,  Long  White  French, 
Sweet  Gt’man,  Large  Yellow 
Globe,  10  cts.  per  ounce, 25  els. 
4  ounces,  75  cts.  per .  pound. 
Prices  for  larger  (luantities  to 
dealers,  either  in  bulk  or  iiackets  for  retail¬ 
ing,  will  be  given  upon  application.  15  cts.  per  pound  may 
be  deducted  wlien  ordered  by  express. 

BaicliiySt,,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATAliOtlllE  of  New,  I’are,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1084  will  be  ready  in  February  witli  a  colored  Plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  ricli  collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  otlier  Greenhouse 
and  Hotliouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  custemers:  to  otiicrs,  10  cts ;  ora  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Hoses,  Orcliids,  Fruits, 
etc.,gfati.s,  JOHN  SAUIj,  VVasliington,  1).  C. 


^pWOBOPTy^NlPSEEOI 

1  wra  All  tlie  leadiug  iimibcst  varieties. I’urple  Top  H 

BB  SB  B  IS  Karly  Snow  Ball,  White  Flat  Dutch,  [ 

!  Red  Top  Globe,  Large  Norfolk.  Ponieraneau  White  Globe,  I 
I  White  Egg,  Cow  Horn,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Golden  Ball,  Amber  [ 
I  Globe,  Improved  Purple  Top  Yellow  Kuta-Baga,  Carter'8  Im- 1 
I  perial  Swede,  etc.  Sent  free  by  mail  to  any  P.  O.  in  United  I 
I  States  at  50c.  per  Ib.  By  e.xpress  35c.  per  lb.  Seed  Buckwheat,  I 
I  Millet,  Hungarian,  German  Millet  at  low  prices.  Cat  Ig  free.  I 
J0HNS0N&ST0KES,Seedsmen.lll4MarketSt.Phila.Pal 


Turnip  Seed,  Crop  of  1 883. 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf,  per  pound,  50  cts.,  post-paid;  by 
express,  10  Ihs.SOcts.;  3ilhs.  25  cts.;  50  lbs.  20  cts.,  witli  a 
liberal  discount  to  tlie  trade.  Also,  Wliite  Flat  Dutch,  and 
all  the  approved  varieties  of  Swede  and  Kuta  I’aga  Turnip 
seed,  at  low  prices.  Seven  Top  Turnip  seed  for  sowing  as  a 
Fertilizer,  $15.00  per  100  lbs.;  25  lbs.  20  cts. 

('.  11.  liOfiKRS,  Scolsinaii, 

No.  141  Mnrket  Street,  Pliilatlelpliia,  Pa. 


E  0.  CORNET 


SUCCESSOR  TO 


E,  P,  ROE. 


5 

C01{NW.ALL-0i\-Hlfl)S01V,  N.Y, 

and  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  tlicso  Celebrated 
Nurseries,  oilers  a  large  and  choice  assortment  of  Potted 
and  Layered  S’l'llAWBElt  R  Y  PLANTS,  for  sum¬ 
mer  planting.  All  Ilie  new  and  standard  kinds,  including 
Roe’s  new  seedlings,  lloodiiaand  Polopel.  Pure  plants  at 
popular  prices.  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  full  cultural 
notes,  free.  Address  as  above. 


MAY  KING, 

New  Strawberry.  Early,  Firm,  Productive,  good  potted 
Plants.  MARLBORO  RASPBERRY,  EARLY 
CLUSTER  BLACKBERRY,  KEIFER  PEAR, 
PEACH,  and  other  fruit  trees  and  plants,  etc.  Catalogues 
free.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

H  Million  Cabtege  Plants. 

Ready  now,  by  Express  Sl. 50  per  1000.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  at  lower  rates.  Also,  Cranberry  and  Celery 
Plants,  at  low  rates.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices  to 
I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Inna,  N.  J. 

P.  S.— N.  T.,  .lune  2,  1884.  Gentlemen :  I  write  to  say  both 
the  Strawberry  I'lants  and  tlie  Sweets  are  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory.  R.  W.  H. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Cauliflower  Plants, 
Celery  Plants. 

strong,  stocky  plants  of  the  best  varieties,  at  extremely 
low  prices.  Catalogue  free.  Orders  promptly  tilled. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Morcton  Farm.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

POT-liliOWW  'Sr 

The  Best  New  and  Standard  Varieties.  Catalogues  free. 
JOSEPH  D.  FITTS,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WELL  iORINe, 


AETESIAN  WELli 
DRILLING  <t  MIN- 
ERAL  PROSPECT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY 
and  how  to  nse,  Is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recom- 

mendedin  “ AmerioMi  Agriculturist, ”  nov.no.,  is-s, page tcs. 

Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  woiked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  Wo  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  p»'ic6  list  to  S  '"'nfs. 

Piereo  Weil  Eucavatcr  Oo.  Long  Island  City,  New  Tori, 

200,000  Peach  trees  for  fall  of  1884,  including  some  sev¬ 
enty-live  (75)  of  the  best  varieties  suitable  for  all  sections 
of  the  country.  A  full  stock  of  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Al¬ 
monds,  and  all  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees.  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  vines,  and  a  large  stock  of  Grape  vines,  and  Wilson’s 
Early  Blackberry  plants,  the  latter  grown  from  root  cut¬ 
tings.  Circulars  ready  about  Aug.  1st.  No  travelling  agents. 
Order  direct,  and  secure  best  stock  at  lowest  rates.  CHAS. 
BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hlglitstown,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

We  expect  to  have  our  usual  fine  supply  ready  about  July  15th. 
Catalogue  containing  correct  descriptions  of  the  best  Old  and 
New  varieties,  with  full  cultural  directions,  mailed  free. 

ELLWANGKU  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries*  Rochester^  N*  T* 

Mention  this  paper. 


i  Sweet  Potato, 

I  Ob  0.A-UJS^GE:, 

— Oelery,  T’oixi.a.to,— 

and  all  other  Vegetable  Plants  at  l.owest 
Msirket  Bates.  If  you  want  extra  strong 
stocky  plants,  write  us,  bet'ore  piircbasiug 
anyvv^ei-e.  BENSlON,  lUAULE  «fe  CO., 

"  "  ~  Philadelphia,  Pa 


129  &  131  South  Front  St., 


We  have  now  ready, 


Gelei^y,  Cabbage 


Uliiinri  GanliHowei? 

B W B  a  1  M  1  ln_  which  Is  offered  for  Plants 


WHITE  PLUME  CELERY, 


An  entirely  new  kind,  which  does  not  need  high  “earthing  up’  to  render  It  fit  for  table  use. 


PETER  HENDERSON  a  CO. 


36  «SSt  37  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


M  ''  ' 


‘‘BuHach* 


THE  GRE.VT  CALIFOKMA  INSECT 
EXTEIUIINATING  WONDEUI 
A  California  production.  Sure  death  to  all 
insect  pests  of  the  Household,  Field,  Orchard,  ’ 

Garden,  Conservatory,  etc.,  etc.  Harmless  to  human 
and  animal  life,  $100  will  bo  paid  for  any  insect 
fails  to  kill.  For  sale  by  Druggists  ana  Grocers  everywhere.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
BUHACK  PRODUCING  &  MAN’F’G  CO..  Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

Stockton,  California,  and  49  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


ZIMMERMAN 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 


EVAroBATOR 


Made  of  Galvanized  Iron.  FIVE  SIZES.  3  5,000  SOLD.  Ecoiioinical,  Durable,  and  Eire  Proof.  tVill 
for  itself  in  30  days’  use,  out  of  sale  of  its  own  products.  FREE  !  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Treatise. 
Iress,  ZIM.IIERMAN  MAN’F’G  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  or  Burlington,  Iowa.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


a; 


10,000,000  CELERY  PLANTS. 


Good,  well-rooted  plants,  of  the  best  varieties.  Prices 
extremely  low.  Catalogue  free.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PEACH  TREES  suited  to  all  sections.  Apple  trees, 

e.xtra  long  keeping  varieties.  Keifcr  and  Leconie 
Pears.  A  full  lino  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  cbean. 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit,  and  otlier  plants  by  mail. 
Catalogues  showing  how'  and  what  to  plant,  free. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Del. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 


all  about 


JOHNSON  GRASS 


send  to  HEADQUARTERS  for  Pamphlet.  Address. 

HERBERT  POST,  Postburgh,  Dallas  Co.,  Alabama. 


0,000  WHITE  MULBERRY  SEEDLINGS,  for  Silk 
O  Culture.  Fall  of  1881.  10  to  15  inches.  ^  per  M  ;  15  to 
24  inches,  $10  per  M.  $1  and  $1.50  per  100;  by  mail,  prepaid. 
Address,  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., 

VILLAHE  NURSERIES,  Higlitstown,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  DOG  7 

If  so.  send  for  DOG  BUYERS’ 
GUIDE,  containing  colored  plates, 
loo  engravings  of  different  breeds, 
prices  they  are  worth,  and  where  to 
Duy  them.  Also,  cuts  of  Dog  Fur¬ 
nishing  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Training  Dogs  and  Breed¬ 
ing  Ferrets.  Mailed  for  xo  cts% 

FHILACSLrSU  SEtttT&L?. 
237S.StllSt.  PhiUa'L 


FARM  DRAINAGE. 

By  HENRY  F.  FRENCH. 

The  Principles,  Processes,  and  Etfects  of  Draining  Land 
with  Stones,  Wood,  Plows,  and  Open  Ditches,  and 
especially  with  Tiles  ;  including  Tables  of  Rainfall. 

New  Edition,  ©vei’  100  Illiistratioiis. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


Farm  Conveniences. 

A  Practical  Hand-Book  for  the  Farm. 
Over  Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Describiii"'  all  Maniior  of  Home-Itlade 
Aids  to  Farm  Work.  NONE  OF  THESE 
CONTRIVANCES  ARE  PATENTED,  and 
all  Farmers  can  Readily  Make  Most  of 
tliein  for  themselves. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

DAVID  W.  .HDD,  Pres.  SAM’L  BIRNIIAM,  Bee. 
751  Broadway,  New  York. 


E 


VAFOMlHiFIIUIT 


F’ull  treahse  on  iiniirovetl 

methods,  yields,  iiroflts.  prices 
and  general  statistics.  FREE. 

ARAERiCAl^  Sl^ANTIlGO. 

Bos  O,  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


FRUIT  DRIER, 

PAMPHLET  SENT  FREE. 

Deitz  Automatic  Fruit  Drier. 

REITZ  MANUF’G  CO., 


Cliainbcrsburg,  Pa. 


and  Enlarged  Edition. 

Talks  on  Manures. 

A  Scries  of  Familiar  and  Practical  'ralks 
Elet^veeu  tUe  Author  aud  the  Beacon, 
the  Doctor,  aud  other  Nciiihhors, 
on  the  Whole  Subject  of  Ma¬ 
nures  and  Fertilizers. 

By  JOSEPH  HAPoRIS,  M.  S. 

Author  of  “TFaffe  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  "Ila/i-is 
on  the  Pig,"  etc. 

Ineliidinc  a  Chapter  Specially  Written 
for  it  by  Sir  John  Rennet  La^ves, 
of  Rotliainsted,  England. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.7.5. 


^ardeniniforlouiigaiidOld. 

The  Oultivation  of  Garden  Vegetables  in 
the  Fai’m  and  Eitchen  Gai’den. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.S. 

Author  of '■'■'Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  "ITands 
on  the  Pig,"  "  Talks  on  Manures,"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CI.OTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.. 

DAVID  AV.  .HDD,  Pres.  SAJI’L  lURMIAM,  Sec. 
751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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iHAOLEY 

REAPERS, 
l¥i©WERS 
RASCES. 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoODupied  Territory. 
BOSTON,  32  s.  Market  St.  /BRADLEY  &  CO. 
Hew  York,  22  College  Place.)  SYRACUSE,  n.  y. 

THE  PEE^E8^ 


Thfeshei*  fthd  CleaneP— Clover  Huller  and 
Cle|infcr  —  Htraw-Preserving  Rye  Tliresliers — 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers— TIse  Howland 
Feed  Mill— The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  and 
DiKKftr. .  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  ex- 
"  ^  B.  6liL  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

^  “THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

INGINES,  SAW-MILLS, 


eelled. 


_ _ Clover  Hullers 

(sultea  to  all  sections. )  Write  for  free  Illus.  Pamphlet 
imd Prices  to  The  Aultman& Taylor  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


EBPCCially  adapted  for  purposes  requir¬ 
ing  light  power.  W^rought  iron  hoilera— 
tested,  inspected  tind  insured  paya¬ 
ble  to  the  purchaser.  Guaranteed  as 
represented.  Eeady  to  run  as  soon  as 
,  received, 

3  House  Powee,  $'250.00. 

5  “  “  SOO.IiO. 

7  “  “  375.00. 

10  “  ‘  500.C0. 

Write  to 

Paige  iillfg  Go., 

340  and  342  State  Street,  PAINESVILLE,  O. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  3,000  In  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
^  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Horse-Power.... S240.00 
4>^  ”  “  ....  280.00 

‘‘  “  ....  335.00 

83^  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

”the  union  horse- power 

Has  t^^argest  Track  Wheels.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

No  Kods«  Ohilled  Bearings 

landLEVEL  TREAD 


Jnion  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
«eminm  Farm  CJrist  Mill,  Feed  Cutters, 
etc.  St^ Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

W.  L.  BOYEK  &  BIIO.,  PhUadelplila.  Fa. 

HEEBNER’S  P^ENT 

Level  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  EEOULATOR. 


Heelbner's  Improved  Little  Blant  Tliresh.- 
Ing  JMaclilne, 

No  other  Power  is  as  powerful  and  easy  for  the  horses. 
The  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Regulator  are  the  most  valuable 
Improvements  ever  made  In  horse  powers.  See  lhat  you 
get  Heehner’s,  any  other  with  level  lags  will  be  an  infringe- 
njent  upon  our  patents. 

The  Little  Giant  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
Thresher.  None  can  do  'H'ork  as  fast,  nor  any  better,  and 
none  are  better  made.  Union  Feed  Cutter,  Drag  and  Circu- 
Jar  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lausdale,  Pa, 


Mtention!  [veryliody. 


SAVE  YOUE  FEUIT  TEEES. 

Three  machines  combined  (see  cut)  for  tlie  price  of  one. 


and  address  in  catalogue.  The  wliole  combination  is  made  of 
Bfhss.  It  will  throw  a, good  stream  of  water  50  to  60  feet,  and  re¬ 
tails  for  only  $6;  Agehts  WANTED  Everywhere.  Send  at 
once  for  catalogue;  price-list,  aud  terms  to  Agents.  Every  house 
should  be  pro-yided  wltli  one  of  these  pumps.  Invaluable  in  case 
of  Are,  or  for  destroying  insects  of  any  kind ;  also  for  washing 
wagons,  windows,  &c.,  &c.  P,  C.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


iW^TlDOEfil 


Does  better  and  more 
work,  draws  easier,  costs 
less  for  repairs,  is  better 
made,  lasts  longer,  does 
not  run  on  the  spread 
grass,  is  the  only  Tedder 
proving  sat¬ 
isfactory 
after  be- 
ingyeara 
m  use. 


BELOHER  &  TAYLOR  ARR’L  TOOL  00, 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


Does  better  works  and  gives  better  satisfaction 
than  any  in  use.  8ent  oh  trial  to  responsible  farm- 


ITOYES’  HAYmG  TOOLS. 

For  stacking  out  in 
fields  or  mowing 
away  in  barns. 

Save  labor  and  mon¬ 
ey  ;  simple,  durable, 
cost  but  little.  No 
trouble  to  get  over 
high  beams  or  to  the 
end  of  deep  bays. 
Thousands  now  in 
use.  Wood  Pulleys, 
Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

Send  for  circular 
and  designs  for  track¬ 
ing  barns  to 


Anti-frictiun  Hay 
Carrier. 


Grapple  Fork. 


Ui  Si  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 


DEDERSCK'S  HAY 


PRESSES. 

theenstomer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


K.  DIDERIOK  &  CO„  Albany,  N. 

J.  A..  CROSS  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

For  Straight  and  Curved  Track. 

ENSILAGE  BUCKETS,  POST,  PLOOR, 
AND  OTHER  PULLIES. 

Send  for  Circul  ir  and  Testimonials.  Fiiltonville,  N.  F. 

Spray  Yoiir  Fruit  Trees 

WITH 

Figid’s  Oroliard  Foroe  Pump 

THE  FARMERS’  FRIEND. 
Positively  the  Cheapest  and  the  Best. 
All  Sizes  and  Kinds  of  Iron  Pumps. 
You  can  save  money  by  purchasing 
your  pumps  from  us.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

The  NatioBtil  Iron  Fence  Company 

is  fencing  farms,  ranches  and  railroads  with  the  latest,  best 
and  cheapest  fence  now  in  use.  All  iron.  Any  kind  of  wire 
can  be  used.  This  fence  received  the  highest  certificate  of 
merit  at  New  York  State  Fair,  18S3.  Live  and  responsible 
agents  wanted  in  every  county  in  the  United  States.  For 
circulars  send  to  office  of  NATIONAL  IRON  FENCE  COM¬ 
PANY,  22  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


DAIRY  GOODS. 

“We  make,  from  the  best  mate¬ 
rial,  superior  articles  of  Dairy 
Goods  that  are  models  of  strength 
and  simplicity.  Hoctnngular 
(  liurns,  Lever  Butter  TVorkers, 
I-aetory  Churns  find  Power 
Workers;  5  gold,  and  14  silver 
medals  awatded  for  superiority. 
One  Churn  at  wholesale  where 
w’e  have  no  agent.  Write  for 
prices.  All  goods  warranted. 

CORNISH, CURTIS &GREENE, 

Fort  Atkinson*  Wfe. 


I 


rat.  Channel  Can  Creamery. 

SOMETHtlfG  New  foe  Smai.i,  Daikies. 

AUTOMATIC  BUTTER-WORKER, 
just  invented,  wittiout  Gears  or  Cogs.  We.  fur¬ 
nish,  Churnsi  etc.  First  order  at  wholesale,  where 
we  haye  no  agents.  Manufacturen  at  Warren, 
Mass.jBndFort  Atkinson,  Wls.  Send  for  circular. 

W.  E.  LINCOLN  CO,,  Warren,  Mass. 


sme  Gieis. 

(See  Cut), 

ALSO, 

Spain’s  Churns, 
‘Rapid’  I.  O.  Freezers, 
Improved  Tree-Tubs. 

Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices. 

OLEMEHT  &  DUNBAR, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 


mmm 

Has  Improvements  over 

THE  BEST! 

EaBv  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 
Will  not  wear  out;  cover  castings 
will  not  break.  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

Sole  manufacturer, 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Cet  a  Trad©  for  your 
Butter  and  keep  It. 

*  Your 
^own  Print 
rSIonogrnmon 
.  ii  Pound  is  a  Guaran. 
of  Gunuineness,  and 
,  win  seciir.i  GILT 
I  EDGE  PRICK 
3  for  GILT 
'  flEBGE 
J*  BUTTER 
Farmers 
and 

8  Dnlry- 

---,1  -Taiinr J  men 

will  flnd  our  plan  of  Print¬ 
ing  and  Shipping  the  only 
way  to  get  ahead  of  ail 
Bogus  Butter,  which  Is  •  _ 

the  Dairyman’s  Curse.  forCatalogae. 


BUTTER  SHIPPING 


SHIPPERS  OF  MIl.K,  ATTENTION  ! 


m 


» niiiK  wms. 

patented  maech  23d,  ISSO. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  Long  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 

descriptive  circulars 

ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Do. 

A.  A. 

'J'2  Blurray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

Attorney’s  fee  contingent  on  Success. 
Address  E.  H.  GELSTON  &  CD., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WORTH 


to  any  farmer 
or  dealer. 


SlOO 

A.  i.  GOHIia(IO.’8 

New  Catalogue  1,000 
Illustrations  of  latest  Improved  Labor-saving  ImplementB 
and  macldnes  for  tlie  farm.  By  Mail,  20  cents.  Send  for  it- 

197  WATEE  STEEET,  N.  Y, 
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Warrantpil  tUo  most  perfect  Force-ffecd 
Fertilizer  I$rill  in  esistenre.  Send  for  clr> 
cular,  A.  tS,  York,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York^  Pa. 

Jaiquliar’s  Standard  Engines  & 


Aadress,  A.  B.  i’AEQUHAB,  York,  Pa. 

STEAM  ENGINES, 
k.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York  Pa 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur« 

|)08e8 — simple,  strong  and  du¬ 
rable*  Saw,  Guist  Mills 
jMD  Machineuy  generally. 

Inquiries  promptly  an- 
fiwereil.  ♦ 

Send  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Vertical  En^nes.wlth  or  ^ 


Penasj’lvisla 
■Agtleul-  ~ 
tural 
Works. 

York,  Pa. 


without  wheels, very' 
convenient,  economical 
and  complete  In  every 
detail,  bestand  cheapest 
Vertical  iu  the 

world. 

•.1.  la  Engine 
use* 

Fig.  2  ! 
ready  for 
use* 


^ig-  2. 

the  faequhab  separator 

(VTarranto  1. ) 


tiomicaland  pertectiu  uae,  asies  no  grain  cleans 
!t  ready  for  market. 

Address  A.  B.  FABQUEABt  York,  Pa, 


The  “NEW  MASSILLON”  Thresher 


iilso  ENOINES,  Portable,  Traction  and  Skid.  SAW  MILLS,  Light  and  Heavy,  etc. 


For  full  description  send  for  our  1884  Catalogue,  just  out.  Sent  free  to  all  Interested.  Name  this  paper,  Address 

RUSSELL  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


Champion  Grrain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 


POSITIVE  FORCE 


FEED  DISTRIBUTERS. 

fertilizer  attachment 

Unequalled,  and  Is  warranted  to  distribute  accurately,  evenly  and 
easily  any  commercial  fertilizer— wet  or  dry. 

Draft  light  and  easily  handled.  Construction  simple.  Materials 
and  workmanship  the  best.  We  also  make  the  WHIPPLE 
SPRING  TOOTH  SULKY  AND  FLOATING 
HARROWS,  CULTIVATORS,  &c. 

These  HARROWS  are  adapted  for  use  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  and 
are  the  pulverizers  known.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  one.  Ample  time  given  for  trial  before  settlement.  Attach¬ 
ments  for  sowing  grain,  grass-seed,  and  fertilizers,  furnished  with 
Sulky  Harrows  when  desired.  Send  for  pamphlets  describing  latest 


_ improvements  in  Harrows  and  Drills 

GERE,  TRUMAN,  PLATT  &  CO,,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N,  Y, 


t^NO  FARMER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT 

DARNELL’S  PATENT 

FURROWERand 

MARKER  !  c^rcVar 

If  W  TinfTf'IITr'Xr  Manufaefr,  Moorestown, 
11.  If.  llULllIlllhiN  (Burlington  County),  N.  J, 


NOW  m  |jSE-»»36,989. 


All  persons  say  their  ^oods  are  the  best.  We  ask  you  to  ex¬ 
amine  our  Improved  Keller  Pomlttve  Force  Peed»€rralnf 
6eed  ond  Fertflizinff  Drill  and  our  Hay  Kakes*  They 
are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  can  be  sold  as  cheap.  All  are  war¬ 
ranted.  Circulars  mailed  free.  Newark  Machine  Co-i 
Newark,  Ohio-  .Eastern  Branch  House,  Hagerstown,  Udi 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMEMTS  ! 

Improved  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  and  Lever  Horse- 
Powers.  Threshing  Machines.  Straw- ITeserving  Threshers, 
La  Dow’s  Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Harrows.  Eagle 
Sulky  Horse  Rakes.  Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Feed  Steamers, 
etc.  etc.  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Established  1830.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WHEAT  CULTURE) 

THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 


^  A  V  F  ^  two-fifths  of  the  Seed 
w  ^  W  ij  one-half  of  tho 
Fertilizer.  Lightens  the  draft.  Pre¬ 
vents  clogging.  Seed  wiU  come  up 
several  days  sooner.  50  per  cent,  more 
seed  will  come  up.  Produces  strong  plants 
and  large  yield.  Send  for  pamphlet  “How  to  Raise 
Tl'Aeah”Seed  Drill  Regulator  Co. Lemont, Centre  Co. Pa 


18,000  Carpenters  and  Farmers 

now  use  our  Late  Make  Piler.s  to  file  saws,  so  they 
will  cut  faster  than  ever.  Teeth  all  of  equal  size, 
Pitch  and  Bevel.  Single  one  sent  free  on  reccint  of  $2.50, 
where  no  Dealer  keeps  them  for  sale.  A  discount  to  Dealers 
or  others  wishing  to  sell.  For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  who  use  them,  etc.,  address 

E.  ROTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Penna. 
Post-Offlee  Money  Orders  make  payable  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


These  Rollers  cost  from  $40  to  $fiO,  but  they  are 
worth  more  than  six  ol  any  other  kind.  They 
last  for  generations.  For  circulars  address 


DICKEY  &  PEASE,  MaiiUrs,  Kacine,  Mis. 
[This  is  the  Firm  that  manufactures  the  Celebra¬ 
ted  “Youiigf  fSlant”  Fani>in{;i'Uill8,  known  the 
world  over.  Also  the  “reerless”  Corn  tSUeUer, 
Their  goods  are  always  flrst-class-l 


-  Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

IPlease  Mention  this  Paper.)  Chambersburir.  Pa* 


BINDER 

TWINE 

After  a  test  of  four  years,  has  the  un¬ 
qualified  endorsement  of  machine-makers 
and  farmers  throughout  the  grain-grow¬ 
ing  region.  It  will  bind  more  grain  to 
the  pound,  -with  fewer  breaks,  than  any 
other  twine  made;  is  strong,  even,  free 
from  bunches  and  knots;  and  by  saving 
the  time  of  the  farmer,  is  worth  double 
the  price  of  other  twines.  Ask  your  agent 

for  “DIAMOND  E.  BINDER 

TWINE  j  ^  ’  and  take  no  other. 


SUPERIOR 


GRAIN  BRILLS, 


With  Adjustable  Force  Feed,  Spring  Hoe,  Hoe 
Pressure  and  Fertilizer  Attachments. 

Superior  Broad-Cast  Seeders, 

Cider  Mills,  Hay  Forks,  Carriers  and 
Equipments,  Descriptive  Catalogues  free. 

m  SUPEEIOR  DRILL  00.  Springfield, 0, 


KEMP’S  MflNEiRF  SPREADER 

PULVERIZER 

CART  COMBINED. 


Greatest  — -  ■  ■  ii  \\  ,i 

Agricultural  Invention  ^ 

of  the  Age  I  Saves  90  per  cent,  of  labor*  Doubles 
the  value  of  the  Manure.  Spreads  evenly  all 
kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 
time  reauired  by  hand.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 

Y.  ItTTlJ  wii'li’  UlU’Cl.  r'A-.  fivvnoiiafb.  N.  V- 


THE  DAVIS 

STUMP  PULLER 

Received-  Centennial  Medal. 

Is  now  in  use  in  Canada  and 
nearly  every  part  of  the  U.  S. 

LIFTS  20  to  50  TONS. 
Stands  on  runners,  worked  by  two 
men.  5  Sizes.  Prices  S3.5  to 
S'?©.  Circulars  free.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  H.  L.  BENNKTT, 
Westerville, Franklin  Co.  Ohio, 
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A  “  Friiit  Tree  Invijyorator.” 


A  correspondent  who  inquired  about  the  medication 
Of  trees  by  introducing  foreign  substances  into  a  hole 
bored  in  their  trunks,  was  answered  in  March  last.  We 
there  stated  that  the  claim  that  trees  could  be  medicated 
in  this  manner  was  an  old  one,  and  that  wo  doubted  if 
it  ever  had  any  useful  application.  In  Bulletin  No,  8, 
of  the  “  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,”  recently  issued,  we  find  an  analysis  of  “The 
Phoenix  Fruit  Tree  Invigorator,”  made  at  the  Station. 
The  analysis  shows  that  the  principal  constituents  are : 
Moisture,  Sulphur,  Lime,  and  Carbonic  Acid,  which 
made  up  ninety  six  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  report 
says :  “  A  mixture  of  an  essentially  corresponding  com¬ 
position,  may  be  produced  at  an  expense  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  cents  per  pound  at  retail  cost,  by  taking  from 
forty  to  forty-two  pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
fifiy-eight  to  sixty  pounds  of  sifted  wood  ash.” 


Cures  for  Deafness. 

Many  inquiries  are  answered  here.  To  begin  with, 
before  trying  any  mechanical  appliance  or  any  medicine 
for  deafness,  first  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
While  a  difficulty  in  hearing  may  be  due  to  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  hardened  ear-wax,  or  other  causes  that  may  be 
removed,  deafness  is  often  due  to  an  obliteration  of  the 
ear-drum,  or  other  derangement  of  the  auditory  appara¬ 
tus,  and  is  beyond  remedy.  When  deafness  is  due  to 
such  causes,  it  is  folly  to  expect  relief  from  medicine  of 
any  kind.  Audiphones,  dentiphones,  and  other  appli¬ 
ances  to  be  held  between  the  teeth,  are  sometimes  use¬ 
ful  as  aids  to  hearing.  These  are  sold  at  a  high  price, 
and  being  suited  to  particular  cases  only,  cause  much 
disappointment  and  complaint.  A  palm-leaf  fan,  or 
piece  of  card-board,  held  between  the  teeth,  will  usually 
answer  as  well  as  any  of  the  “phones.”  Artificial  ear¬ 
drums  are  simply  Impossible.  Deaf  persons  should  first 
consult  a  competent  physician,  and  ascertain  if  the 
trouble  in  their  case  is  curable. 


IVletal  Indicators. — Rods. 

A  letter  from  West  Virginia  asks  us  to  send  the  writer 
at  once  “  an  instrument  to  hunt  gold  and  silver,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  magnetic  needle.”  The  superstition  that 
certain  persons  were  able,  by  means  of  a  forked  stick, 
to  discover  hidden  precious  metals  and  streams  of  water 
is  a  very  old  one.  hven  now,  “  water  witching,”  as  it  is 
called,  is  practised  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
we  have  known  persons  of  intelligence  and  of  good 
sense  in  most  matters,  who  think  that  water  maybe  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  use  of  a  forked  hazel  twig,  or  divining 
rod.  In  the  early  days  of  California  gold  fever,  some 
shrewd  chaps,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  that  gold  and  silver  could  be  detected,  offered  a 
“gold  indica3ior,”  w’hich  it  was  claimed  would  show  the 
presence  of  tlie  metal  by  the  movement  of  a  compass 
needle.  Though  these  affairs  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
valueless,  the  letter  of  our  West  Virginia  correspondent 
shows  that  they  are  not  forgotten,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  people  believe  in  the  impossible.  Iron  is 
the  only  metal  that  will  affect  the  magnetic  needle  (save 
one  or  two  very  rare  ones),  and  there  is  no  method  of 
constructing  a  needle  that  will  show  the  presence  of 
gold  or  silver. 

“  JVlntual  Self^Rndowmeiit.” 

C.  H.  Ashford,  Oconee  Co.,  Ga.,  sends  us  a  circular  and 
writes:  “I  am  satisfied  that  an  expression  of  your 
opinion  on  its  merits  will  be  appreciated  by  a  number 
of  your  readers,  not  only  in  Georgia,  but  in  other 
States.” — The  document  is  issued  by  “  The  Mutual  Self- 
Endowment  and  Benevolent  Association  of  America.” 
It  appears  that  this  “  Association  ”  has  but  little  idea  of 
the  value  of  time  or  the  shortness  of  life,  when  they  ex¬ 
pect  people  to  read  through  eleven  pages  of  a  dull, 
imaginary  dialogue,  in  order  to  find  out  what  they  pro¬ 
pose.  One  or  two  pages  of  direct,  pointed  statement 
would  serve  the  purpose  better.  Tlie  association  with 
the  long  title  originated  at  Longview,  Gregg  Co.,  Texas. 
It  proposes  to  act  as  a  life  insurance  company  and  an  en¬ 
dowment  office  at  the  same  time.  The  writer  of  the 
dialoeue  makes  the  scheme  look  plausible,  but  the  first 


and  important  question  with  regard  to  all  schemes  of 
this  kind,  is  as  to  the  integrity  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  managers  of  this  Association.  Of  this  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  We  would  not  advise  any  one  to 
invest  in  this  or  any  other  Association,  until  fully  satis¬ 
fied  of  its  stability,  and  its  ability  to  fulfill  its  promises. 
So  far  as  Life  Insurance  goes,  there  are  several  com¬ 
panies  as  safe  as  any  human  institution  can  be,  in  which 
one  can  insure  his  life  with  a  feeling  of  absolute  security. 


Boston  Silver  Ware. 

Boston  is  the  headquarters  of  several  concerns  which 
vie  with  one  another  in  the  extravagance  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  and  circulars  relating  to  the  silver-plated 
wares  they  ofi'er.  One  circular  informs  the  recipient  that 
his  “  name  has  been  handed  to  us,  together  with  first- 
class  recommendations,”  etc.,  a  fiction  to  start  with. 
These  circulars  are  so  industriously  scattered  that  the 
Inquiries  about  the  Boston  concerns  are  very  numerous. 
One  of  them  styles  itself  “  The  Waltham  Watch  and 
Silver-plate  Company,”  and  a  correspondent  in  Elgin 
County,  Ont.,  is  very  indignant  that  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  corporation,  like  the  Waltham  W’atch  Company, 
should  be  attached  to  such  a  trashy  document.  One  cir¬ 
cular  cautions  the  public  against  dealing  “with  the  shop 
over  the  way,”  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  suspi¬ 
cion  that  both  may  be  parts  of  one  establishment.  One 
concern  explains  its  ability  to  sell  its  wares  at  the  very 
low  price  on  account  of  “  a  secret  process  ”  used  in  their 
manufacture — which  is  all  bosh.  Cheap  ware  means 
little  silver,  as  the  purchaser  will  soon  find  out  in  using 
it.  In  the  purchase  of  plated  ware  the  buyer  is  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  seller.  There  are  in  every  city 
dealers  whose  word  as  to  the  quality  of  the  articles  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee.  The  only  safety  is  in  buying  of 
such  dealers.  The  floods  of  circulars,  the  useless 
machinery  of  “coupons,”  etc.,  all  needlessly  increase 
the  expenses  of  doing  business,  and  the  purchaser  is  di¬ 
rectly  or  Indirectly  made  to  pay  their  cost. 


The  “  K.  &  K.” 

This  has  not,  as  some  might  suppose,  any  reference  to 
the  “  Ku-Klux  Klan,”  of  several  years  ago,  but  is  the 
trade-mark  of  a  concern  which  professes  great  things  in 
the  way  of  curing  diseases.  A  correspondent  at  Mul- 
mur,  Ont.,  sends  us  several  clippings  with  reference  to 
this  K.  &  K.  concern,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Michigan,  and  asks  our  opinion  about  it.  Our  opinion 
is,  that  this  K.  &  K.  affair  could  not  carry  on  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  State  of  New  York,  or  in  any  other  State 
which  has  laws  to  protect  its  citizens  from  quackery  of 
all  sorts.  The  advertisement  makes  a  great  spread  over 
the  costly  instruments  owned  by  the  concern.  It  is  a 
pity  that  there  is  no  law  against  selling  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  to  irresponsible  parties.  The  K.  &  K.  concern 
now  propose  to 

SPECUI.ATE  IN  CURBS. 

They  propose  to  sign  contracts  of  the  “  No  cure,  no 
pay  ”  style.  No  physician  of  any  standing  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  nor  one  fit  to  be  employed,  would  be  concerned 
in  any  arrangement  that  guarantees  cures. 

TO  OUR  NEWER  SUBSCRIBERS. 

There  is  nothing  about  which  we  have  more  frequent 
inquiries  than  about  medical  establishments,  and  medi¬ 
cal  men  of  various  kinds.  The  fact  that  a  physician  ad¬ 
vertises  at  all  is  against  him,  though  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  he  may  do  so  properly  and  legitimately. 
If  one  boasts  that  he  has  special  skill  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  particular  diseases,  set  him  down  as  a  quack. 
If  a  man  or  concern  advertises  that  he  will  perform 
a  certain  cure,  or  return  the  money  if  not  cured, 
avoid  the  man  or  concern  as  a  medical  fraud. 


“We  Will  Tight  it  ia  The  Courts.” 

Say  some  makers  of  Oleomargarine  and  other  bogus 
butter  compounds,  when  asked  their  position  as  to  the 
law  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  approved  by  the  Governor.  This  law 
prohibits  “  the  manufacture  of  any  oleaginous  substance 
or  substances,  or  any  compound  of  the  same,  other  than 
that  produced  from  unadulterated  milk,  or  the  cream 
from  the  same,  any  article  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk, 
or  cream  from  the  same,  nor  shall  sell  or  offer  the  same 
as  an  article  of  food.”  An  exception  is  made  in  favor  of 
pure  skim  cheese  from  pure  skim  milk. 

THE  PENAUTT  POR  VIOLATING  THE  LAW 

is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  six 
months,  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment.  The  Act  provides  for  a  “New  York  State 
Dairy  Commissioner,”  charged  with  enforcing  the  law. 

THE  GREAT  DAIRY  INTERESTS  OP  NEW  YORK  STATE 

have  had  a  hearing  by  the  Legislature,  and  a  law  has 


been  passed  with  full  provisions  for  its  enforcement, 
and  dairymen  in  other  States  will  watch  the  workings  of 
the  law  with  great  interest.  If  the  Oleomargarine 
makers  propose  to  test  the  law  in  the  courts,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Commissioner  will  give  them  an  opportunity  at 
once.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  wise,  just,  and  constitu¬ 
tional  Act. 

OUR  POSITION  AS  TO  OLEOMARGARINE, 
from  the  first,  has  been,  that  it  is  not  butter.  If  it  can 
not  be  distinguished  from  butter,  so  much  the  worse. 
The  whole  success  of  these  butter  substitutes  depends 
upon  their  sale  as  butter.  The  law  requiring  them  to  be 
branded  with  their  proper  names  has  been  found  use¬ 
less.  Now  a  more  stringent  Act,  prohibiting  both  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale,  is  passed  and  its  efficacy  is  to  be  tested. 

A  FRAUD  UPON  THE  PARMER  AND  HIS  WIPE. 

The  farmer  who  takes  all  proper  care  in  selecting  his 
cows,  and  in  providing  them  with  proper  shelter  and 
food,  and  the  farmer’s  wife,  who  prides  herself  upon  the 
neatness  of  her  dairy,  and  the  excellence  of  her  butter, 
are  both  brought  into  unfair  competition  with  machine 
made  mixtures  of  fat,  which,  whatever  paid,  so-called 
scientists  may  certify  as  to  their  wholesomeness,  are 
not  butter.  The  fact  that  were  the  stuff  branded  with  its 
real  name,  not  a  pound  could  be  sold,  is  sufficient 
answer  to  all  allegations  as  to  its  quality  and  wholesome 
character — whatever  the  stuff  may  be, 

IT  IS  NOT  BUTTER. 

If  it  could  be  sold  for  what  it  is,  we  should  not  object. 
As  it  is  sold  as  butter,  the  law  properly  says  it  shall  not 
be  sold  at  all.  The  farmers  and  the  purchasers  arc  in 
earnest  in  this  matter,  and  we  are  emphatically  on  the 
side  of  the  farmers  and  the  purchasers,  and  opposed  to 
Oleomargarine  and  all  other  bogus  butters  with  names 
that  end  In  ine. 


Among  Our  Contributors.  ■ 

Salt  is  not  a  direct  fertilizer. — L.  JH.  Bailey. 

It  pays  to  thin  fruit  when  young. — Trof.  17.  J.  Beal. 

Of  incubators,  the  best  need  watching.— CbL  -If.  C. 
Weld. 

There  are  strawberries,  and  strawberries, — Br.  George 
Tlwrher. 

There  is  perhaps  one  farmer  in  ten  that  keeps  records. 
—Prof.  17.  A.  Henry. 

A  padlock  is  not  an  unnecessary  ornament  to  a  duck- 
house.— D.  Z.  Evans. 

Harmony  of  color  is  of  the  first  importance  in  house 
furnishing.— EZ/ief  Slone. 

Ensilage  is  well  deserving  of  many  further  trials  by 
practical  farmers. — Prof.  J.  3L  McBryde. 

The  secret  of  success  in  keeping  large  numbers  of 
poultry,  is  not  to  crowd  them. — P.  II.  Jacobs. 

The  horse’s  shoe  should  be  accurately  fitted  to  the  foot, 
and  not  the  foot  to  the  shoe. — Hr.  H.  H.  Slade. 

Every  farmer  should  teach  his  children  to  cherish  and 
protect  their  feathered  friends. — 17.  D.  Boynton. 

It  will  rarely  be  possible  to  have  work  done  success¬ 
fully  by  hand  help  alone. — Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson. 

All  stabled  animals  should  stand  upon  fioors  as  nearly 
level  as  is  consistent  with  cleanliness. — L.  D.  Snook. 

The  soil  and  not  the  atmosphere,  is  the  main  source  of 
the  nitrogen  which  we  find  in  our  crops, — Sir  J.  B.  Lawes. 

On  fruitful  soils  in  good  climates,  the  best  people  not 
only  remain,  but  leave  their  children. —  Geoi'ge  Geddes. 

Nearly  all  the  processes  of  productive  industry,  are  only 
successive  steps  in  the  process  of  coiideusation. — Pres. 
A.  S.  Welch. 

If  I  git  a  pail  full  of  milk,  the  ceow  kicks  it  over,  I’m 
teetotally  undone  forever  Squire,  and  its  no  use  to  farm 
it— Tim  Bunker. 

May  not  the  simple  adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  butter 
globule,  have  been  mistaken  for  the  investing  membrane? 
—Hon.  X.  A.  Willard. 

In  the  hog  family,  as  in  the  human,  too  much  idleness, 
and  too  long-continued  high-keeping,  entails  evil  conse- 
qiiences.- .Hor.  F.  H.  Cobum. 

I  should  feel  highly  gratified  to  see  our  farmers  give 
evidence  of  knowing  their  rights,  and  of  daring  to  take 
and  enjoy  them. — F.  D.  Curtis. 

The  addition  of  green  feed,  in  some  form,  to  the 
winter  ration  of  our  farm  animals,  will  be  found  advan¬ 
tageous  for  many  reasons. — Hr.  M.  Miles. 

Carp  can  be  made  a  toothsome  feature  of  the  dinner- 
table,  if  the  mistress  of  the  kitchen  comprehends  the 
mysteries  of  the  sauce  boat. — R.  B.  Roosevelt. 

Each  kind  of  animal  should  be  allotted  the  foods  best 
suited  to  its  special  requirements,  and  to  the  organs  of 
digestion  peculiar  to  its  species. — Prof.  F.  II.  Storer. 
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Something  for  all  Old  Subscri¬ 
bers. 


question,  tlmt  now  is  as  dark  as  it  is  vital  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  Peninsular  State. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Stuart,  of  Australia,  is  now  visiting 
the  United  States,  and  studying  the  subject  of  silos  and 
ensilage,  with  a  view  of  introducing  these  methods  of  pre¬ 
serving  fodder,  into  his  own  country,  in  their  perfected 
forms.  We  have  taken  pleasure  in  directing  Mr.  Stuart 
to  some  of  our  most  successful  farmers,  who  are  feeding 
ensilage  almost  exclusively  to  their  large  herds.  It  is 
justly  a  matter  of  no  little  pride  to  Americans,  that  bor¬ 
rowing  a  method  from  an  old  European  country,  we  have 
so  perfected  it,  as  in  afmv  years  time  to  become  the 
teachers  of  the  whole  world. 


The  Agriculturist’s  Microscopes. 


We  continue  to  receive  the  most  gratifying  com¬ 
pliments  as  to  the  superior  quality  and  handsome 
appearance  of  the  New  American  Agriculturist  Mi- 


We  are  now  preparing  a  special  edition  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  all*  persons  who  have 
been  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
in  a  i>eriod  of  ten  years,  and  who  are  not  now  sub¬ 
scribers.  This  copy  of  the  Agriculturist  will  con¬ 
tain  matter  of  great  value  to  eveiy  such  old  sub¬ 
scriber,  in  fact  matter  that  he  will  read  with  the 
liveliest  interest.  Will  every  present  subscriber,  on 
seeing  this,  please  notify  every  individual  in  his 
vicinity,  who,  at  any  time,  has  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  is  not  now  one. 
By  so  doing,  he  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publishers. 


Getting  up  Clubs  for  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

You  need  not  wait  until  winter  before  raising 
your  club  for  the  American  Agriculturist,  but  begin 
now.  Subscriptions  can  begin  with  any  number. 


Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  wdio  made  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  Reaper,  has  now  closed  his  life-work  at  the 
advance  age  of  seventy-five.  It  is  but  a  little  over 
thirty  years  since  that  strange  looking  machine,  at  the 
first  W  orlds’  Fair  convinced  England  and  all  Europe,  that 
reaping  by  machinery  was  jiossible.  The  influence  of 
this  invention  upon  the  agriculture  of  this  country  and  of 
the  world  is  incalculable,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  unlike  many  inventors  who  have  benefited  their  fel¬ 
lows,  Mr.  McCormick  received  in  return  something  more 
substantial  than  thanks.  While  there  are  many  other 
and  excellent  reapers,  the  name  of  McCormick  will 
stand  as  the  pioneer  of  all,  and  occupies  a  proud  position 
as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  agriculture. 


Rev.  E.  E.  Roe,  the  writer  on  small  fruits  and 
other  topics,  having  decided  to  devote  his  entire  atten- 


croscope,  which  we  have  had  expressly  manufac¬ 
tured  for  the  friends  and  workers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  Here  are  some  sample  replies  : 

New  Smyrna,  Fla.,  April  30,  1884. 

I  have  received  my  Microscope,  and  am  more  than 
paid  for  the  money  that  I  gave  for  it.  It  is  just  what  I 
have  been  wauling  for  some  time,  and  it  is  just  what 
every  one  needs.”  J.  E.  Thompson. 

WBTnBRsriEi.n,  Ct.,  May  20,  1884. 

“I  would  also  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Micro¬ 
scope,  which  came  safely  to  hand,  and  is  a  very  neat, 
tasty  little  instrument.”  J.  W.  Griswold. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  May  19,  1884. 

“  I  received  the  Compound  Microscope  to-day,  and 
after  a  careful  examination,  I  can  cheerfully  say  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  my  highest  expectations.  As  to  the  quality  of 
work  on  it,  the  makers’  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
that.  Please  therefor,  accept  my  thanks.” 

II.  W.  Smith. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  May  19,  1884.  i 

“The  instrument  exceeds  anything  I  ever  saw  for  the 
amount  of  money  invested  in  it.  It  is  certainly  amarvel.” 

Prop.  J.  II.  Hopkins.  , 

Farmland,  Ind  ,  June  4,  1884. 

“  The  Microscope  sent  by  mail  fully  meets  my  expecta¬ 
tions.”  N.  W.  Wright. 

Ewart,  Iowa,  April  9,  1884. 

Please  find  enclosed  $1.2.5  for  one  of  your  Simple  Mi¬ 
croscopes.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  good  old  journal, 
and  have  the  same  confidence  in  you  that  I  would  have 
in  a  brother.  I  will  get  up  a  club  for  your  paper  in  some 
future  time.  Daniel  F.  White. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  these  Micro¬ 
scopes  can  be  employed  to  a  great  advantage  by 
farmers,  in  very  many  ways.  In  fact,  one  of  these 
Microscopes  ought  to  pay  a  farmer  ten  times  its 
cost  every  year,  in  the  examination  of  bugs  and  in¬ 
sects  of  various  kinds,  which  are  injurious  to  vege¬ 
tation. 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  March,  contains 
a  full  description  of  this  new  and  beautiful  Mi¬ 
croscope. 

If  you  have  not  this  number  of  the  paper,  and 
would  like  to  see  the  description,  write  to  us,  and 
we  will  forward  it  to  you.  This  Microscope  is  sent, 
delivered  free,  by  us,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories  for  $2— and  delivered  free  to 
any  actual  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  1884,  for  $1.25.  Furthermore,  we  will  present 
one,  delivered  free,  and  send  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  any  new  subscriber,  post-paid,  for  $2.  Still 
further,  we  will  present  this  Microscope  to  any 
present  subscriber,  delivered  free  to  him,  if  he 
sends  us  two  new  subscribers  to  the  American  AgH- 
culturht  for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each. 


We  will  forward  Specimen  copies  to  every  one  who 
wishes  to  raise  a  club. 

BE  PROMPT,  please,  in  informing  us  if  there  is  any 
delay  or  trouble  in  receiving  your  paper,  or  answer 
to  any  complaints  or  inquiries  sent  us.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  goes  to  press  regularly  every 
month,  and  it  should  reach  you  on  the  same  day 
every  month.  You  will  confer  a  favor  if  you  will 
immediately  write  us,  if  there  is  the  slightest  delay 
in  its  receipt. 


Progress  and  Prosperity. 


(From  the  “  Christian  Union,"  N.  T.,  Mag  22.) 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  evident  signs  of  progress  and  prosperity 
which  are  found  in  its  pages.  It  represents  the 
best  experimental  and  writing  talent  in  the  line  of 
Agriculture  in  this  country,  and  shows  in  all  it.s 
departments  the  tireless  energy  of  Mr.  David  W. 
Judd,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Orange  Judd 
Company. 


Friends  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  who  for  some  months 
has  been  familiarizing  himself  with  agricnltaral  modes 
and  methods  in  England  and  France,  visiting  Lawes  and 
Gilberts’  establishment,  and  other  interestina  iioints,  will 
return  to  the  United  States  with  a  rich  store  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  apply  to  his  generous  acres  at  Houghton  Farm. 

Col.  M.  C.  Weld,  the  “Among  the  Farmers” 
man,  true  to  ids  title,  is  now  off  for  a  distant  fortnight 
cruise.  He  goes  as  far  north  as  Hamilton,  Out.,  and, 
swinging  to  the  southward,  will  return  with  a  grip-sack 
full  of  notes  by  the  way  for  his  host  of  admiring  readers. 
Col.  Weld  lias  a  great  fondness  for  fine  farm  animals,  and 
discovers  more  defects  in  a  herd  than  most  men.  He, 
however,  does  not  let  a  “good  point”  pass  unnoticed 
or  unpraised. 

Dr.  diaries  H.  Sliine,  is  one  of  California’s 
young  horticultural  men  who  believe  they  can  so  mingle 
literature  with  out-door  life  as  to  make  it  profitable  in 
more  senses  than  one.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  fruit 
interests  in  the  Golden  State,  he  left  his  western  home 
and  spent  last  year  in  John  Hopkins’ University  in  the 
study  of  language,  to  become  the  better  able  to  write 
clearly  .and  well  upon  his  favorite  horticultural  subjects. 
He  promises  to  give  our  readers  the  results  of  his  .added 
experience  .and  study. 

Dr.  Manly  Miles,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at 
Amherst  Agricultural  College,  made  us  a  pleasant  call, 
during  which  we  learned  that  he  intends  to  spend  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  vacation  in  the  Michigan  “Pe.ach  Belt,” 
studying  the  important  subject  of  yellows  in  the  peach. 
Dr.  Miles  has  thoroughly  equipped  himself  with  micro¬ 
scopes  for  this  difficult  task,  and  we  hope  before  the 
year  closes  to  give  our  readers  some  more  light  upon  a 


tion  to  literature,  pure  and  simple,  has  disposed  of  his" 
Nurseries.atCornwall-on-thc-Hndson,toMr.  H.  G.  Corney, 
long  his  confidant,  and  able  first  assistant. 

Fountain  Pumps.— Our  nearest  neighbor  has 
some  fine  largo  cherry  trees  badly  infested  with  aphides 
(plant  lice),  and  we  have  recommended  him  to  get  a 
force  pump,  and  spray  the  infested  leaves  and  branches 
with  a  decotion  of  tobacco  water.  He  needs  the  pump 
for  washing  the  windows  of  his  dwelling,  watering  the 
young  garden  vegetables  and  flower  beds,  and  for  many 
other  purposes.  The  Fountain  Pumps  which  are  made 
by  J.  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I.,  have  a  world-wide 
reputation. 

A  “  F.trmer’s  Friend.”— A  strong,  well-made, 
keen-edged  knife,  should  be  the  delight  of  every  farmer, 
as  with  it  one  has  a  ready  means  of  temporarily  mend¬ 
ing  a  harness  or  implement  while  at  work.  The  ability 
to  shape  a  wooden  pin  has  often  saved  a  half  day  for 
team  and  man  at  a  time,  when  any  delay  might  ha.'e 
been  disastrous.  Let  every  farmer  go  armed  with  a 
first-class  pocket  knife  kept  in  good  order.  Our  old 
patrons,  Maher  &  Grosh,  Toledo,  Ohio,  furnish  pocket 
knives  of  various  kinds,  that  give  satisfaction  ;  their 
goods  advertise  the  reliability  of  the  makers  and  dealers. 


The  only  mcchine  that  recpfved  an  award  on  bolli 
Horse-power  and  'I  hresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen- 

nial  Eshibition  ;  was  awarded  the  two  last  CoICJ 

Medals  griven  by  the  Mew  York  State  Apjicultural 

M 

Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers ;  and  is  the 

only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
‘‘Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  hrechanics,”  re- 

■p 

M 

cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  n  H  n 

A 

machine  of  th  is  country.  Catalogue  sent  tree.  Address 

u 

miNARD  H.IUDER,  CoWesI-m,  Sclinharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS 

MARKvS’  PATENTS. 

■With  Rubber  hands  and  feet. 
The  most  comfortable,  dura¬ 
ble,  and  useful.  In  practical 
use  in  all  civilized  nations.  U. 
S.  Government  Manufacturer. 
Established  18,58.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet,  in  English  or 
Spanish,  sent  free.  Also,  a 
-...NEW  SYSTEM  of 
MEASUREMENT,  by 
which  limbs  can  be  made  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
withGUAR  ANTEED 
SUCCESS, 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

691  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Mammoth  Cave, 

EDMONSON  CO.^  KY. 

On  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  Eiglily- 
live  Miles  from  I.aiiisville. 

The  most  interesting  natural  curiosity  in  tiie  world  1  Tlie 
largest  Cavern  known ! 

Cave  and  Hotel  open  all  the  year.  For  maps,  rates, 
routes,  and  other  information  address 

W.  C.  C03IST0CK,  Cave  City,  Ky, 


( 
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THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

S7  I3iT  xjse:. 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sizos-1  to  40  H.  Power 
Adopted  by  U.S.gov. 
at  forts  and  frarrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

K.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celelirated  I  X  1.  Feed  Mill, 

which  can  be  run  by  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  fi  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  qiiality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price'-List.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO.  BATAVIA  ILL. 


U 


CENTRIPyCAL-COVERMOR 


This  is  the  best  working,  and  the  most 
powerful  Wind-Engine  in  the 
world,  because  of  —first,  the 
superior  excellence  of  its  self¬ 
regulating  mechanism,  and 
second,  the  better  form  and 
position  of  its  sails.  The  facts 
and  reasons  which  support 
this  claim  are  set  forth  in  our  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue,  Second  Edition 
—1884,  for  which  apply  to 


Ili@  Oana  Windtnili  Go., 

FAIRHAVEN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Old  IlciiaMe  Stover  Improved. 

We  are  the  Sole  Owners  and  Manufacturers  r 
of  the  stover  Pumping  Windmills  ^  ^ 

for  pumping  water  for  Kailroads.^S 
Villages,  Suburban  houses,  Lawns,r 
Dairies,  Brick  Yards,  Draining,  Ir-' 
rlgating,  etc.,  as  well  as  Geared 
Windmills  of  all  sizes,  for  running 
Grinders,  Shellers,  Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed 
Grinders  operated  bv  Pumping  Windmills. 
Corn  and  Cob  Double-faced  Grinders  with 
Sweep,  Corn  Shellers.  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators.  and  Implements  geuernllv. 

FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO., 

FBEEFOET,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


7,000  OHULiEneE  Wind  Mills. 

IN  trsE  IN  F.VERY  State  and  Territory  of 
-ytlie  U.  S.  It  is  a  sectional  wlieel.  has 
been  made  by  us  for  15  years, and  has 
never  blown  <iown  witliout  tower 
''r-'  breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MII.I.SSENT  ON  »«  O.VYS  TE.ST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CtlRM 
SHELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  MT.Nl)  .HILL 
ANB  SEE  U  MILL  CO.  ,Bataria,  Kane  Co,IlL 

HERCULES  WmD  ENGiHE. 

The  principles  of  a  Turbine  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  Wind  Motor.  We  de¬ 
sire  to  call  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  a  private 
letter,  illustrating  the  superiority 
of  the  Hercules. 

“  My  ten-foot  Hercules  drives  a 
12-incli  Burr  mill,  elevates  all  my 
grain,  besides  pumping  all  water 
for  my  stuck.  I  was  grinding  corn 
to-day,  the  grinder  making  about 
1,000  revolutions  per  minute.when 
a  man  came  in,  and  after  looking 
at  the  meal,  asked  if  it  was  bolted 
it  was  ground  so  fine.  It  operates 
in  a  very  light  breeze.  All  who 
have  seen  it,  pronounce  it  the  fin¬ 
est  thing  tliey  ever  saw.  It  is 
placed  inside  the  cupola  of  my 
barn.  Yours  very  truly, 

James  IIostlander, 


N.  Kidgevillc,  Lorain  Co..  OMo. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  to 

all  toho  c«cio.se  stomp.  Address, _ 

HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
Mention  this  paper.  Worcester, Mass. 


5-TON 


Iron  Levers.  Steel  Bearines,  Bines  TARE  BEAM. 

JONES.  HE  PANS  THE  EHEIGHT. 

Bold  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  All  sizes  as  low. 

For  free  book^  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BISG1IA3ITON,  K.  Y, 

m  BEST  mm  fas'mnij! 

SMITH’S  SELI-ADJUSTIHG  SWING 
STANCHION  ! 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  C.  D.  BROOKS,  Addison,  Steuben  Co„  N.  Y. 


ECLIPSE” 


The  Original  Self-regulating  Solid  Wheel. 

VICTORIOUS  AT  WORLD’S  FAIRS. 
Centennial,  ’76,  Paris,  ’7S,  Australia,  ’80,  At¬ 
lanta,  ’81,  Chicago  Railway  Exposition,  ’83. 

Farm  Pumping,  Grrindin<j 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  dkc.  |_3 


toi-3 


Adopted  by 
U.  S.  Government 
and  all 

LEADING 

RAILROADS. 

Tested  17  years. 


1/1 

h-* 

tsi 

bi 

ca 


Also,  Standard  Feed  Grinders,  Pumps  for  House,  Farm  and 
li.  K.  use,  and  a  full  assortment  of  Stock  and  Reservoir 
Tanks.  Address.  „  ,  . 

ECLIPSE  WIND  ENGINE  CO.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
L.  K.  Wheeler,  Boston,  Mass.  Malvm  B.  fohurtz,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  ttie  first 
mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’ Wind  Mill  &Ax  Co,, 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  lud. 

THE  CHAMPION 

WIND  MILL  POWER 

The  Best  in  the  World, 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mecliauics  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  investigated  tlie  Champion.  All  iu- 
foi  mation  regarding  the  mill  free. 
POWELL  ifc  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


QUAKER  CITY 

Double  Reduction  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill.  For  Corn  and 
Cob,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 

Send  for  Circular. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  &  CO., 

Fhiladelphia,  Pa. 

For  New  England  and  New 
Tork,  address 

110  John  St.,  New  York  City. 

PORTABLE 
CORN  a  FEED 

Corn  &  Cob  Mills,  18  sizes,  adapted 
tor  all  kinds  of  power.  Warranted  to 
do  as  good  work  as  Buhr  stone,  and  to 
give  satisfaction.  We  guarantee  them 
to  do  all  we  claim  for  them.  Will  give  a 
,  trial  of  ten  days,  and  if  not  as  repre- 
!  sented.canhe  returned,  at  our  expense. 
American  Grinding  Mill  Co,, 
‘  75-77-85  N.  Clinton  St., 

_ _  2  doors  No.  of  Fulton,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


MONARCH  AND  YOUNG  AMERICA 


Send  for  circulars  and 
WHITMAN  AG-EICUL’ 


Corn  and  Oob  Mills 

Only  ilIHs  made  with 
CAST  CAST  STEEL  CEINDERS 
Warranted  superior  to 
any  in  use,  for  all  purpos- 
:.es.  Will  grind  faster,  run 
ieasier  and  wear  longer. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Also  Hay  Presses,  Corn 
Shellers,  Peed  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  etc. 
prices.  Manfactured  by. 
.TUBAL  ----- 


CO.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Pulverizes  eveiwthing— hard,  soft,  sticto,  and 
gummy.  Grain,  Drug^,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano, 
Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c..  &c.  A  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &c_  &c. 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm¬ 
ers’  and  Manufacturers’  use — at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

34  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  ROSS 

ENSILA&E&  FODDER  CUTTERS. 


UNIVERSAL 


These  Cutters  are  j^uaranteed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world . 
Any  one  wishing  to  Duy  a  cutter,  is  at  liberty  to  try  one  ot 
ours  in  competition  with  any  other  make  in  the  world  be¬ 
fore  buying,  and  if  it  does  not  prove  superior  in  every  way, 
it  may  be  returned.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  sale.  Please  send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular  before 
you  buy  a  Cutter.  Our  new  and  valuable  l)ook  on  Ensilage 
and  Silos  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address 
upon  application.  E.  W.  It08S  tSc  CO., 

t^Mentiou  this  paper.  Fultou,  N#Y. 


STANDARD  SUGAR  MACHINERY 

Known  and  Used 
the  World  Over. 

Cane  Mills 

For  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 

Sugar  Evaporators, 

Vacuum  Pans, 

Steam  Sugar  Trains. 

We  are  the  sole  makers  of  the  Victor, 
Great  Western,  and  Niles  Cane  Mills,  of  the 
original  and  genuine  Cook  Evaporator,  and 
ot  the  Automatic  Cook  Evaporator.  Beware 
of  Imitations  of  the  Cook  Evaporator.  They  are 
Inferior  in  material  and  construction  and  their 
only  merit  is  low  price.  The  genuine  Cook  Evapora¬ 
tor  has  our  brand  tliereon. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CINCINNATi,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  E?tgtnes,  Boilers,  Bells, 
Ice  Machines  and  Refrigerating  Machinery. 


Star  Cane  Mill 

GRINDS  twice  as  fast.  Double  the 
capacity.  CHEAPEST  mill  made. 
Warranted  in  every  respect.  We 
manufacture  ten  different  styles  of 
Cane  Mills  and  a  full  stock  of  Sugar 
Makers’  Supplies,  and 

STUBBS’ 

EYAPORATOE. 

Has  greater  capacity.  Saves  half  the 
^  .  labor.  A  boy  can  operate  it.  Saves 

fuel.  Syrup  made  on  it  brings  a  higher  price  in  market. 
Don’t  fail  to  investigate  its  merits  before  ordering.  Send 
for  circular  to 

J.  A-  FIELD  &  CO., 

Eighth  and  Howard  Sts.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO,,  U.  S.  A. 

SURAR  MILLS 

Eighty  sues,  for  lland, 
Anlmnl,  Steam  and  Water  Power. 

The  Best.  The  Cheapest 

Thousands  in  use  throughout 
the  Tropical  World  and  by  all 
5  leading  Sorghum  growers 
tne  West,  Catalogue*  and 
'Prices,  and  Prors,  WEBER 
SCOVILLS  Northern 
b  CANE  MANUAL  sent  free 
by  GEO.  L.  SQUIEB, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y» 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOaiER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO,,  Syi’acusc,  N.  Y. 


COMMISSIONERS  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  THE 

Handsome  Estate,  "  Warner  Hall,”  in  Gloucester 
County,  Virginia,  July  Itli,  1884, 1,150  acres.  Good  improve¬ 
ments.  For  particulars.  Address 

R.B.  CHAFFIN  &:  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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STANDAED  WORKS 
On  Fishing  and  Sailing. 


Some  New  and  Practical  Books. 


“  Superior  Fisliing,  or  the  Striped  Base,  Trout, 
Black  Bass,  aud  Blue-fish  of  the  Northern  States,”  by 
Robert  Barnwell  Roosevelt.  Orange  Judd  Company, 
New  York.  This  work  is  not,  as  one  might  infer  from 
its  titie,  devoted  to  fishing  in  Lake  Superior.  Whiie 
a  large  share  of  it  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  that  interesting  region,  it  treats  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  fishes  above  named  wherever  they  may  be  found.  It 
gives  very  full  instructions  for  the  making  of  artificial 
flies,  and  its  hints  upon  campingare  most  useful  even  to 
those  who  are  not  altogether  novices.  There  is  a  very 
important  chapter  on  Cookery  for  Sportsmen,  giving  di¬ 
rections  for  the  preparation  of  fisii  and  game  in  the 
most  approved  camp  style.  The  author  has  no  doubt 
learned  from  experience,  that  there  are  times  when  the 
line  and  the  gun  fail  to  supply  the  camp  larder,  aud  he 
has  sensibly  guarded  against  these,  by  including  in  the 
outfit  for  the  excursions,  pork,  beans,  hard-tack,  and 
other  weli  known  camp  luxuries,  aud  talks  learnedly 
about  cooking  tliem.  As  an  author,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
something  to  say,  and  a  most  genial  method  of  saying 
it.  He  describes  the  grandeurs  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
incidents  of  the  excursion  in  a  clear,  vivid  manner,  aud 
gives  directions  for  preparing  “Pried  Mush”  in  a 
stj’le,  that  sets  tlie  reader’s  appetite  on  edge.  The 
work  is  a  mod61  of  its  kind,  with  not  a  dull  line 
in  it.  The  graces  of  a  most  charming  style  so 
elevate  a  common-place  subject  like  chowder,  as  to 
make  it  seem  to  be  something  worth  living  for. 
Many  such  works  are  tedious  from  the  egotism  of  the 
writer,  a  fault  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  not  be  ac¬ 
cused.  A  capital  work  to  take  upon  a  summer  excursion  ; 
no  matter  where  one  goes  to  pitch  his  fishing  camp,  he 
will  find  it  a  helpful  companion.  Price,  post-paid,  §2.00. 

“  Our  Friend,  tlic  Oop;,”  is  the  taking  title 
of  a  most  attractive  book,  by  Gordon  Stabies,  C.  M.,  M. 
H.,  etc.  London,  England.  The  sub-title  informs  us, 
that  it  is  “A  Complete  Guido  to  the  Points  and  Proper¬ 
ties  of  alt  known  Breeds,  and  to  their  Successful  Man¬ 
agement  in  Health  and  Disease.”  The  author  has  one 
important  qualification  for  his  task — he  is  in  love  witli 
his  subject,  and  writes  so  earnestly  as  to  insjiire  his 
reader  with  a  similar  love.  He  invests  the  most  com¬ 
mon-place  matters  with  a  ireculiar  charm,  and  while 
anecdote  and  poetry  are  brought  in  to  embellish  the 
pages,  there  is  a  solid  substratum  of  fact,  and  such  a 
vein  of  common  sense  pei’vadiug  all  he  tells  us  about 
dogs,  and  how  to  manage  them,  that  he  inspires  us  with 
confidence  in  his  teachings.  The  characters  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  breeds  arc  sharply  given,  and  besides  the  topics 
usually  treated  of  in  such  works,  he  gives  much  needed 
information  on  points  generally  overlooked  by  authors 
who  write  about  “  Our  Friend,  the  Dog.”  One  of  these 
of  growing  importance  in  this  country,  is  useful  hints 
about  exhibiting  at  Dog  Shows,  and  some  excellent 
advice  is  given  to  tlie  managers  of  Shows,  wliich  in¬ 
dicates  that  human  nature  is  much  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  A  number  of  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  “  Clubs.”  These  are  very  full  of  just  the  in¬ 
formation  needed  by  those  who  would  organize  Dog 
and  Kennel  Clubs  in  this  country.  The  Constitutions 
and  Rules  adopted  by  the  leading  Associations  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  be  very  useful.  The  work  is  abundantly  illus¬ 
trated  by  engravings,  not  only  of  dogs,  but  of  the 
various  kennels  and  other  appliances.  The  leading 
breeds  arc  illustrated  to  a  great  extent  by  portraits  of 
noted  representatives,  a  historical  sketch  being  given  of 
the  animals  in  a  cliapter  on  illustrations. 

The  work  will  no  doubt  occupy  a  similar  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject  that  has  been  accorded  to  it  in 
England.  Published  by  Orange  Judd  Company,  New 
York.  Price,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

Practical  Forestry,  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller. 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  Mr.  Fuller  wrote  a  hand-book  upon  the  various 
methods  of  propagating  our  native  forest  trees.  It 
was  intended  to  be  a  small  pamphlet,  giving  the 
methods  of  propagation  only.  His  then  publishers  in¬ 
duced  him,  against  his  better  judgment,  to  extend  the 
work  in  order  that  it  might  be  issued  as  a  bound  volume, 
and  it  finally  appeared  as  a  work  of  one  liundred  and 
eighty-eight  pages.  While  the  work,  one  of  tlie  earliest 
upon  forest  tree  culture,  was  the  most  useful,  indeed 
the  only  one  available,  it  was  so  incomplete,  tiiat  the 
author  was  from  the  outset  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  de¬ 
termined  that  whenever  it  should  be  practicable,  to  issue 
a  work  on  foresiry  more  in  keeping  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  The  obstacle  to  its  publication  having 
been  removed,  Mr.  Fuller  has  not  added  to  and  enlarged 
his  earlier  book,  but  replaced  it  by  an  entirely  new 
work,  entitled  “Practical  Forestry.”  Especial  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  various  methods  of  propagat¬ 
ing  forest  trees.  Indeed  this  is  the  most  important 
matter  relating  to  forest  tree  culture  at  present.  Our 


supply  of  timber  and  fuel  is  not  to  be  increased  by  large 
plantations  by  companies,  etc.,  but  by  individual  effort. 
Upon  nearly  every  farm,  in  the  older  States  at  least, 
there  is  more  or  less  land  suited  to  forest  tree  culture — 
aud  to  nothing  else.  If  every  farmer  owning  such  land 
could  be  induced  to  plant  it  with  trees,  a  long  step 
would  be  taken  in  the  improvement  of  our  supply  of 
timber  and  fuel.  But  the  average  farmer,  while  he  will 
admit  the  force  of  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  planting 
trees,  will  rarely  devote  the  few  dollars  needed  to 
puichase  the  young  stock  to  make  a  plantation,  and 
nothing  is  done.  If  the  farmer  finds  that  he  can,  with¬ 
out  any  money  outlay  gather  seeds  or  procure  cuttings 
from  wliich  he  can  raise  a  stock  of  young  trees  for 
planting  upon  his  otherwise  useless  land,  he  will  then 
take  a  different  view  of  tree  culture.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  we  regard  the  propagation  of  trees  a  most 
important  part  of  a  work  on  forestry.  Show  farmers 
that  they  can  raise  trees  for  planting  without  money 
outlay,  and  they  will  bo  willing  to  nnderlako  it.  Mr. 
Fuller,  from  his  wide  experience  in  raising  young  trees 
of  all  kinds,  is  abundantly  able  to  teach  the  readiest 
methods,  and  to  point  out  whether,  for  a  given  kind,  it 
may  be  most  readily  propagated  from  seeds,  by  cut¬ 
tings,  by  grafts,  or  by  other  methods.  All  our  useful 
native  forest  trees,  and  a  few  foreign  ones  are  noticed  in 
the  work.  A  description,  sufficient  to  allow  one  to 
identify  the  tree  is  given  of  each  species,  the  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  best  propagated,  its  uses,  etc.,  make 
this  a  most  useful  hand-book  for  the  farmer,  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  our  wonderfully  diversified  country  his 
lot  may  bo  cast,  in  press.  Price,  post-paid,  $2.00. 

'I'lie  Slieplierd’s  manual,  a  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Sheep,  Especially  Designed  for  American 
Farmers,  by  Henry  Stewart.  Illustrated.  A  new  Edi¬ 
tion,  revised,  enlarged,  aud  brought  up  to  date  by 
the  Author.  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York.  Mr. 
Stewart's  “Shepherd’s  Manual”  first  appeared  about 
eight  years  ago,  and  at  once  took  its  place  as  the  leading 
work  upon  Sheep  Husbandry.  Unlike  the  American 
works  which  preceded  it,  it  was  not  devoted  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  breed,  but  to  sheep.  Nor  was  it  addressed  to 
the  Sheep-growers  of  any  one  locality,  but  to  those  of 
the  whole  country.  That  a  work  with  such  a  wide  scope 
should  meet  with  a  correspondingly  wide  circulation, 
was  hoped  rather  than  expected.  A  new  edition  was 
called  for  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  that  is  now  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  present  edition.  The  principal  new  mat¬ 
ter  here  added  relates  to  the  localities  available  for  sheep 
ranges,  and  in  this  the  most  recent  knowledge  is  pre¬ 
sented.  No  book  can  supply  the  lack  of_  common  sense, 
but  one  with  this  essential  outfit,  can,  by  the  aid  of  the 
teachings  of  the  present  work,  undertake  sheep-raising 
in  any  locality  he  may  prefer  with  confidence  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  result.  One  who  contemplates  a  shepherd’s  life, 
sliould  first  decide  which  branch  of  the  husbandry  he 
will  adopt.  If  he  projjoses  to  raise  early  lambs  for 
market,  he  will  select  a  very  different  locality  from  one 
who  looks  to  the  clip  of  wool  as  his  source  of  profit. 
This  work  will  both  aid  in  the  decision,  and  be  a  useful 
guide  in  the  management  of  the  flock.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  various  diseases  to  which  sheep  are  liable,  aud  in 
all  other  matters  relating  to  the  subject,  the  “Shep¬ 
herd’s  Manual”  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  useful 
book  thus  far  offered  to  the  American  farmer.  The  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  small  flock  of  sheep  as  a  part  of  a  mixed  hus¬ 
bandry,  is  properly  becoming  more  frequent.  As  de- 
slroyers  of  weeds,  and  as  improvers  of  the  soil,  their 
true  value  is  being  appreciated.  Besides  these,  their 
use  in  supplying  the  farmer’s  table  with  excellent  food, 
is  an  important  reason  for  keeping  them,  and  small 
flocks  arc  becoming  more  common.  Those  who  keep 
sheep  on  a  small  scale,  or  a  large  one,  will  find  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art’s  work  a  useful  guide.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fnsilage  and 
Silos.— This  neat  work  of  over  a  hundred  pages,  con¬ 
tains  many  letters  giving  the  valuable  experience  of 
prominent  stockraisers  and  farmers.  It  is  compiled  and 
published  by  E.  W.  Ross  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the 
Ross  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
Doubtless  every  farmer  at  all  interested  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  green  fodder  may  find  valuable  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  in  this  practical  treatise.  As  no  price  is  named, 
aud  for  other  reasons,  we  presume  the  work  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  asking. 


Our  Rural  Catalogue, 1884.  New  Edition. 

80  Pages,  8vo.,  describing  over  200  of  our  different 
publications  on  Out-door  Life.  ]25  Illustrations.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage. 

FREE  TO  ALL. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  32mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  for¬ 
warding  by  postal  card  his  address  to  us,  the  Publishers, 
751  Broadway,  New  York. 


Book  of  the  Black  Bass. 

By  James  A.  Henshall,  M.D . $3.00 

Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  United  States 
and  British  Provinces. 

By  Frank  Forester . $2.50 

Fly  Fishing  in  Maine  Lakes. 

By  Chas.  W.  Sa^vsns . $1.25 

American  Anglers’  Book. 

Bt  Thaddeus  Norris . $.5.50 

Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching. 

By  R.  B.  Roosevelt  and  Seth  Green . $1.50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters. 

By  Genio  C.  Scott .  .  . $2..50 

A  Manual  of  Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing. 

New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition  (the  Stand¬ 
ard).  By  Dixon  Kemp . $10.00' 

Practical  Boat  Building  for  Amateurs. 

By  Neisen  &  Kemp . $1.00 

Practical  Boat  Sailing  for  Amateurs.  $2.00 
Practical  Boat  Sailing. 

By  Douglas  Frazar .  $1.00 

Prouty  on  Fishing. 

By  Lorenzo  Prouty . $1.50 

Boating  Trips  on  Ne-w  England  Rivers. 

By  Henry  Parker  Fellows . $1.25 

The  Sailing  Boat. 

With  practical  directions  for  Sailing  and  Man¬ 
agement.  By  H.  C.  Folkard . $6.00 

Yachts  and  Yachting. 

By  Vanderdeoken . $10.5P 


Recent  Publications. 

Sent,  Post-paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage  of  Dwellings. 

— By  Win.  Paul  Gebhartl.  Illiistraled.  $2f50 

Foundations  and  Foundation  Wails.— 

By  Geo.  T.  Powell.  New,  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edi¬ 
tion.  Illustrated.  2.00 

The  Wine  Press  and  the  Cellar.— a  Man¬ 
ual  for  tlie  Wine-maker  and  tlie  C’ellarinaii.  3.50 

The  Carpenter’s  Steel  Square  and  its 

Uses. — By  Fred.  T.  Hodgson.  New  Edition,  Re¬ 
vised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  1.00 

Practical  Carpentering.— Being  a  Guido  to 
the  correct  working  and  laying  out  of  all  kinds  of  Car¬ 
penters’  and  Joiners’  Work.  By  Fred.  T.  Hodgson. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  1.00 

Profitable  Poultry  Keeping.— By  Stephen 
Beale.  Edited  witli  Additions  by  M.  C.  Wold.  Illus¬ 
trated.  1.50 

Sorghum. — Bs  Culture  and  M.aiuifacturo  Economi¬ 
cally  considered  as  a  Source  of  Sugar,  Syrup  aud  Fod¬ 
der.  By  Peter  Collier,  Ph.  D.  Illustrated.  3.00 

The  Water  Birds  of  North  America.— 
By  S.  F.  Baird,  T.  M.  Brewer,  and  R.  Ridgway.  (Vol¬ 
ume  one  now  ready).  Elegantly  Illustrated.  12.00 
Key  to  North  American  Birds.— New  Edi¬ 
tion.  Revised  to  Date,  and  Entirely  Rewritten.  By 
Dr;  Elliott  Cones.  Profusely  Illustrated.  10.00 


By  DR.  CORDON  STABLES,  R.  N. 

Also  a  Guide  to  their  Management  in  Health  and  Disease, 
with  many  Stories,  humorous  and  patlietlc,  from  life. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST  PAID,  $1.50. 


THE  SAILING  BOAT, 

By  C.  E.  PRESCOTT. 

Practical  Instructions  for  its  Management.  With  “  Nau¬ 
tical  Vocabulary,”  “Weatlier  Indications,”  and  “Rules  for 
Sailing  Boat  Matches.”  Pocket  Edition. 

Flexible  Cloth,  18mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 


Sportsman’s  Compaiiioii,  1884.  New 
Edition. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and 
over  eiglity  illustrations.  Price  Ten  Cents. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Fres't.  SAM’L  BURNHAM,  6k 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ladies’  Dogs,  as  Companions 


1884.] 
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TBS  9”  Is  not  Poisonous  or  Corrosive.  Wiir- 
1  M  B"  ranted  to  cure  SCAB.  Mixes  perfectly 
I  9  B  Bo  with  COLD  WATER.  Safe  to  use  iL 
COEBESTfSf^l  It  is  S'™ 

cure  lor  all  1 , 1 1 1  SB  Skin  Diseases,  Insect 
Pests  and  WSaJKotW  Worms  of  domestic  am- 
luals.  ’  For  Sheep,  leaves  \Ai  fl  T  CT  D  1'.“^ 
like  siik.  Every  farmer  ^  SI  B  PR  should 
keep  it.  In  the  Household,  *  »  »  »  destroys 

all  bad  siiicUs.  No  infectious  malady  can  ^  j  IIJ 
exist  where  this  Dip  is  empioyed  a.s  a  Uisin-  jj  1  P 
fectaut.  For  its  variotis  uses  iu  detail,  and  »  » 
lirioes,  send  jiostage  stamp  to 

T,  W.  LAWFOKD,  Gen’l  Agent, 

296  E.  Chaoo  St.,  Daltlmoro,  Md. 

64  otUFF  for  stings.”  A  Boon  for  Bee-Keep- 
io  ers.  Bo  more  Suiferiug  from  Bee  Stings.  Try  it.  A 

Cure  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  25  cents  in  stamps. 

Monmouth  Apiary.  F.  C.  LOCKWOOD,  Freehold,N.  J. 

THE  NEW  CENTENNIAE 

IHCUBATOR. 

See  last  Mouth’s  Advertisement.  Address, 

A.  M.  HALSTEAD,  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  T. 


A  hook  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  maiied  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


THE  THERMOSTATIC  INCUBATOR. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Artificial  incubation. 

For  sale  by  the  ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Broadway,  New  York. 
Price,  Paper  covers,  36c.;  Cloth,  56c.  For  circulars  and  In¬ 
cubators,  address  the  Author, 

E.  S.  RENWICIt,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  tlie  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sainpl  i  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  vf  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Angler’s  Complete  Outfit 

This  is  our  latest  and  best  outfit.  It  consists  of  a  fine  11- 
foot  jointed  rod,  with  brass  tips  and  ferrules  ;  1  bob  :  1 
cork  bob  with  hook  and  line  ;  6  sinkers  :  2  forty-foot  sea- 
grass  lines  and  1  sliorter;  12  assorted  liooks  ;  3  trout  and  2 
bass  flies ;  I  flue  bait  box,  liiuged  cover  and  liighly  orna¬ 
mented  ;  1  trolling  hook  and  1  reel  holding  40  feet  of  line. 
Tills  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  tliosc  who  delight  iu  fish¬ 
ing.  Price  $1,  or  3  for  Remit  by  postal 

note  or  CURRENCY. 

J.  C.  COLBY  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


I  am  one  of  the  founders  of  the  breed  of  Duroc-Jergey 
.  Hogg.  Pigs  for  sale.  See  picture  of  my  own  “  Clierry 
Duke,”  Marcli  No.  “  Am.  Ag."  My  hogs  are  never  diseased. 
Kirby  Homestead,  Charlton,  N.  Y.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Lbs.  W’gh 

TwoOhioIMFROVED  ches 
'■XEK  HOGS,  Send  for  descriptioi 
!of  this  famous  breed,  Also  Fowls 
li.  SILVER,  CLEVELANU,  O. 

Chester  White,  Berksliire  and 
Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine  Setter 
Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and  Fox 
Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale  by 
A.  PEOPLES  &  CO..  West  Chester. 
Cliester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular  and  Price  List. 

REGISTEREDSWINE 

^Thorou«h-hred  Chester  Whites.  Po- 
__„^land-ChInas,  &  Imported  Berkshire^ 
True  pedijEree  givcu  with  every  animal  sold.  Strong,  healthy 
stock  only.  Purity  gruarantccd.  Send  stamp  for  new  Cata- 
lojfue.  0. 11.  Warrington,  Box  624,  West  Chester,  Pa* 

Jersey  Cattle.  Also 
0Uuf|\  thorough-bred  and  grade  Guernseys  and 
Jerseys.  Lincoln,  Southdown,  and 
Hampshiredown  Sheep  a  specialty. 
Chester  White,  Berkshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Poland>Chiiia 
Pics*  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs 
and  a  variety  of  Poultry.  Come  see  our 
stock  and  select  for  yourselves.  Scud 

_  _ _ _ stamp  for  circular  and  pricc-s. 

^•'VWAliTER  &  SONS,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

JERSEY  RED,  YORKSHIRE,  BERKSHIRE,  POLAND- 

CHINA  and  CHESTER  WHITE 
PICS  of  choicest  breeding  and  fine 
individual  merit.  Cotswold,  South¬ 
down,  and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and 
’Lambs.  Scotch  Colley  Shepherd 
^  Dogs,  and  Fancy  Poultry,  Illustrated 
’“^Catalogueand  prices  on  application. 
W.  ATEEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pure  bred  recorded  Po- 
1  nd  China  Swine.  Pigs 
all  ages  for  sale,  in  pairs 
or  trios,  not  akin.  Write 
for  wliat  you  want.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Reduced  rates  by 
xvress. 

JOHN  B.  HOWE. 

Seneca,  Ills. 


Cotswold  Sheep, 


PRICES  REDUCED  ONE-HALF  OR  MORE.  I  oflTer  for 
sale  my  entire  flock  of  pure-bred  Maple-shade  Cotswold 
Sheep,  and  also  what  I  call  American  Cotswold  Sheep.  Cat¬ 
alogue  giviug  number,  age,  and  pedigree  of  each  sheep  and 
lamb,  with  the  price,  sent  free  to  all  who  wish  to  purchase. 
Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm.  Rochegter,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  SHEEP. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 

*  FKICES  REDUCED. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue,  aud  see  my  Offer  to  the  Boys, 
Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm.  Rochegter,  N.  Y. 


Are  Your  Fowlg  Dying  with 
Cholera?  If  so,  ask  your  drug¬ 
gist  for  Mitchell’s  Cholera  Preven- 


tlve  and  Cure,  and  save  then- .  It 
jdoes  it  every  time.  If  he  has  not  got 

.  - 1. 1,  send  one  dollar  to  R.  B.  Mitchelll _ 

&  Co., os  JJearborii  St  .,  Chicago,  Ill.,  aud  they  will  send yoUa 
two-pound  package,  cliarges  prepaid. 

PRACTICAL  BOOKS. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition, 

Ti  mnmi  MiiiiuiL. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 

THE  SHEET. 

DESIGNED  ESPECSAUUY  EOR  AMER¬ 
ICAN  SHEPHERDS. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 

In  his  Preface  to  the  new  edition,  the  author  says  s 
There  can  he  no  doubt  tliat  slieep  culture,  and  the  wool- 
producing  industry,  will  still  continue  its  present  healthful 
growth,  and  before  the  next  decade  comes  around,  we  may 
see  these  become  adequate,  not  only  to  supply  our  home 
demands,  but  to  furuisli  material  for  profitable  foreign  ex¬ 
port  of  wool,  as  well  as  mutton.  A  million  farms— only  a 
bare  fifth  of  tiie  number  in  tliis  country— upon  which  now 
the  bleat  of  the  sheep  is  not  heard,  can  each  support  a  flock 
with  economy  aud  profit.  All  that  is  requisite,  is,  that 
farmers  will  see  how  little  it  costs  to  keep  a  flock,  and  how 
profitably  it  may  he  kept  upon  fodder  wliich,  at  present,  for 
the  greater  part,  goes  into  the  manure  heap  aud  serves  only 
in  its  least  profitable  purpose.  The  sheep’s  foot  is  truly 
golden,  because  it  takes  such  fodder  and  turns  its  most  val¬ 
uable  portion  into  mutton  and  wool,  and  still  leaves  the  re¬ 
mainder  greatly  increased  in  effective  usefulness,  as  a  rich 
manure  for  the  improvement  of  the  land. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


Neiv,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

SWINE  HUSBANDRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL 


141  West  54tli  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  only  institution  in  the  State  having  the  power  to 
grant  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  (D.V.S.). 

The  annual  session  of  this  Institution  begins  in  October  of 
each  year.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 
Dean  ol  the  Faculty. 


ieigiiiSteelWireFence 


Is  the  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a 
Strong  Net' Work  Without  B&rbs.  It  will  turn  (log8,pi^» 
ebeep,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  ricious  sto^, 
without  inj  ury  to  either  fenoe  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence 
for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very 
neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeteries.  Covered 
with  rustproof  paint(orgat  vanized)  it  will  last  a  life-time. 
It  is  Superior  to  Boards  or  Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect. 
Wa  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself 
into  favor.  The  Sedswficlk  Oat4es«  made  of  wrought* 
iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competitlonin  neatness. 
Strength  and  durability.  We  also  make  the  best  and 
cheapest  All  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opening  Qato,  also 
Cheapest  and  Neatest  AU  Iron  Fence.  Heat  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Poat  Aus'er.  AIno  Biiauiifac* 
turo  KussciYs  excellent  Wind  for 

pumplns  Water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding 
and  other  light  work.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask 
hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper. 
SEOGWfiCK  HBOS,  ITiTrs,,  Bicliiuond  Indt 


WILTSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

l^OTICE  OF  DISPERSAL  of  the  PREMIER 
il  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  BREEDING  FLOCK 
of  GREAT  BRITAIN — Specimens  from  which  have 
Won  upwards  of  1’20  PRIZES,  including, 
Champion  and  First,  Second  and  Third  Class 
PRIZES  at  the  great  MEETINGS  of  the  ROYAL, 
BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND,  ROYAL 
COUNTIES,  SMITHFIELD  CLUB  and  other 
AGRICULTURAL  SHOWS  in  the  UNITED 
KINGDOM  aud  on  tlie  CONTINENT. 

Messrs.  WATEHS  and  RAWLEHCE 

A  RE  instrueted  by  Alfred  Morrison,  Esq., 
-'-A  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  Fonthill, 
Wiltshire,  England,  on  the  30th  July  and 
8th  of  August,  1884,  the  whole  of  his 

WORLD-RENOWNED  AND  SUPERB 

HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  BREEDING  FLOCK, 
Consisting  of  about  1,400  very  choice  Two-teeth, 
Four-teeth,  Six-teeth,  and  Full-mouthed  EWES,  350 
EWE  LAMBS,  and  150  grand  RAM  LAMBS  and 
SHEARLING  RAMS. 

Hampshire  Down  Sheep  are  now  so  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  breed  of  the  day,  that  the  Auctioneers 
need  hardly  point  out  their  highest  characteristics, 
so  essential  to  Flockmasters,  viz.,  hardy  constitu¬ 
tion,  aptitude  to  fatten,  early  maturity,  great  weight 
and  quality  both  of  carcase  and  wool,  combined 
with  perfect  symmetry  and  color. 

The  Auctioneers,  Salisbury,  England  (from  whom 
full  particulars  may  be  had),  will  be  pleased  to  exe¬ 
cute  any  purchases,  free  of  charge,  upon  the 
money,  for  payment  of  any  such,  being  satisfactorily 
deposited  with  London  Bankers,  and  Mr.  Morrison’s 
Agent  (Mr.  Read)  will  render  every  assistance  in  the 
consignment  of  Stock  to  any  pai-t  of  the  World. 


Breeding,  Rearing,  and  [Management  of  Swine, 

AUD  THE 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of  their  Diseases. 

By  F.  D.  COBURN. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 


American  Cattle.— Their  History,  Breed" 
ing  and  Management. 

Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  the 
autlior.  A  thorouglily  exhaustive  work.  By  Lewis 
P. Allen,  ex-PresidentNew  York  Agricultural  Society, 
editor  “American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,”  author 
“  Rural  Architecture,”  etc.,  etc.  2.60 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Cattle 
Doctor. 

The  Veterinary  Cyclopaedia. — Embracing  all  the  prac¬ 
tical  information  of  value  heretofore  published  on  the 
Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine,  together  with 
the  latest  and  best  information  regarding  all  known 
Diseases  up  to  the  present  time.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  that  eminent  authority.  Prof.  George  Armatage. 
M.R.C.  V.S.  One  large  octavo  volume,  894  pages,  with 
upwards  of  .350  practical  illustrations,  showing  forns 
of  disease  and  treatment.  Half  morocco,  7.50 

Guenon’s  Tre^+ise  on  Milch  Cows, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Bovine  Species  in  General.  An  en¬ 
tirely  new  translation  of  the  last  edition  of  this  popu¬ 
lar  and  instructive  book.  By  Thos.  J.  Hand,  Sec'y 
of  ttie  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  With  over  100 
Illustrations,  especially  engraved  for  this  work. 
Cloth,  12mo.  1.00 

ORAKG-E  JUDD  CO. 

David  W.  Judd,  Pres't.  Sam’l  Burnham,  Sec. 
751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GOOD  NEWS 

HLADIES; 

Now’s  your  time  to  get 
■np  Or<lers  for  our  CELEBRA¬ 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 
secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 
ROSE  or  GOLD-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(14  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  tliese  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  away  to  the  party  sending  an  order 
for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
30c.,  35.,  and  40c.  per  lb.  Excellent  Te,as,  50c.  and  60c., 
and  very  best  from  C5c.  to  90c.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  just  im¬ 
ported  some  very  fine  WHITE  (5RANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  E'or  fuii  particulars, 

Address  THE  GHEIT  IMERICIH  TEA  GO. 

T.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

FAY’S 

WATER-PROOF 

BUILDING  MANILLL 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
fine  leather,  is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  also  into  carpets  and 
rugs._  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 


'  «fe  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


--■-■if 

lii'll 

”1 

■ 

W.  H. 


have  a  new  and  rich  work  of  rare  attraction  and 
A  value.  Over  2.000  illustrations,  nearly  1,200  pages  in  a 
volume— never  before  equalled  for  the  FARMER, 
STOCK-RAISER,  or  GARDENER.  40  Colleges 


ItElin  WIHIED 


STOCK-RAISER,  or  GARDENER,  40  Colleges 
and  Specialists  have  contributed  to  this  Great  Work. 

I  think  the  endorse¬ 
ments  are  unparal¬ 
leled  and  that  its  s.ale 
offers  capable  men 
a  chance  to  make 
money  not  equalled  elsewhere  in  the  book-line  to-day.  In¬ 
vestigation  solicited!  A  valuable  pamphlet  free!  Aconfiden- 
tial  proposition  to  those  open  for  an  engagement.  Address 

W.  H.  THOMPSON,  PuBLisHEK,  404  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  Sociology, 
Government  of  Children,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 

HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF 
NERVOUSNESS.  BvM.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1.50. 

EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1. 

LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  (jure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1.  Be  sure  and  get  our  Catalogue. 
Sample  of  Herald  of  Health  free. 

M.  L,  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 

FOR  lO  OEJN^TS. 

The  St.  Louis  Magazine,  edited  by  Alexander  N.  De  Menll. 
now  in  Its  fifteenth  year,  is  brilliantly  illustrated,  purely 
Western  in  make-up,  replete  with  stories,  poems,  timely 
reading  and  humor,  $1.50  a  year.  Sample  copy  and  a  set  of 
gold  colored  picture  cards  sent  for  ten  cents.  Address, 
A.  J.  GILMORE,  213  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis.  The 
Amebioan  Ageiculturist  and  St.  Lopia  Magazine,  sent 
one  year  for  $1.75.  _ 


SiOU'D?jGD;l;QM 


THIS  soup  COLO  BAND  RINQ> 

I  ranUid  bolla  Gold  or  money  roiuudi 


war- 

[•  money  refunded,  In 
I  an  elegant  vclvetdlned  casket*  a  case 
j|  of  sampleaofour  lieautiful  Cards*  and 

_  our  newi  llustratedPremium  List withagt’s’ 

terms,  &c.,ali  sen  tposUpaid  for  45c.,  3  for  $1.25.  Offer  made  to  se¬ 
cure  new  agents  for  1884.  We  will  print  your  name  in  new  type  on 
50  Kcautics*  50a11new  ChromoR*10c*  11  packs  for  £1.00, 
and  the  above  ring  FREE  to  sender  of  club.  NewSampleBook25c. 
post-paid.  CAPITOL  CABD  CO.,  HABTPOBI),  CONIT. 

^  Large,  New,  Embossed  border  Chromo  Cards,  all  gold, 
silver, motto  and  hand,  name  on,  10c.,  13  pks.  $1.  Agts’ 
latest  samples,  10  cts.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


PC  A  style  Chromos,  EVERT  CARD  EMBOSSED. 
•  Moss  Rose.  Bird  Mottoes,  Hand  Mottoes,  Golden 
Beauties,  &c.,  name  on,  10c.  -^tna  Ptg.  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 
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(1884)  CHROMO  CARDS,  no  2  alike,  with 
name,  10c.,  13  pks.,  $1. 

GE().  I. 


REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


OLEGANT  pack  of  30  Floral  Beauties,  Mottoes,  Verses, 
.&c..  name  on,  10c.  10  pks.  &  Silver  Napkin  Ringor  Ag’ts’ 
“Sample  Book,  $1.00.  TODD  &  Co.,  Cllntonville,  Conn. 


Anvil,  Vise,  Cut  off  Tool  for  Farm  and 
House  use.  3  sizes,  ^.50,  $5.50,  $6.50. 
Sold  by  hardware  dealers.  To  intro¬ 
duce,  one  free  to  first  person  who 
gets  up  club  of  four.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  particulars. 

CHENEY  ANVIL  &  VISE  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

The  “Standard”  Oalvanized  Wire  Nettings. 

for  Garden 


Poultry 

Euns. 

Fish 

Ponds. 

Aviaries. 


Fencing. 

Vine 

Training. 

Lawn 

Fencing. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  Plans  of  Poultry  Houses, 
and  Runs,  Pigeon  Houses,  Aviaries,  Dog  Kennels,  Garden 
Seats,  Summer  Houses,  &c.,  togetlicr  with  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  keeping  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Birds  and  Dogs,  and 
how  to  make  it  profitable,  sent  on  receipt  of  10c.  to  cover 
postage. 

All  correspondence  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Address 
BROCKNER  «&  EVANS.  Manufacturers  &  Importers, 
Mention  paper.  4‘W  West  St.,  N.  V.  City. 


^DS| 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  Actual  Settlers 

open  only  between  the  1  st 
doyof  MarchandtheSlst 
day  of  Dec.,  1884. 

The  lands  in- 
eluded  in  this  offer  are 
the  most  productive  and,  consid¬ 
ering  locality,  the  cheapest  of  any 
unoccupied  lands 
I  the  United 


Write  to 


States  now 
open  forsale. 
First  appli¬ 
cants  will 
have  first 
chance. 
Home  seekers  j 
'  catch  on." 
4@^For  Maps, 
Illustrated 
Papers 


''Br  j  f 

^'Ormation 

J-  33- 

Xjand  and  Immigration  Commissioner, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R’y, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


$500  TO  $2,000. 

H  LAi  a  B  I  ■  Terms  Easy,  Profitable  and 

Productive.  Eggs,  Poultry,  Fruit,  Milk,  Best  of  Markets. 
I’rosperous  Place.  New  Land,  $20  per  acre. 

C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N,  J. 

SEND  FOR  REASONS  WHY 

the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  offers  more  advantages  than 
BENJ.  ~  ■  ■ 


elsewhere. 


HOUSE,  Greensborough,  Md. 


Maps  and  Newspaper, 
three  months  for  25 
cents.  Address, 

FARRELL’S  LAND  OFFICE.  Waldo,  Florida. 


FLORIDA.: 


A  150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms 

I*  14  I vi  I'i  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

A  A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 

A  Profitable  Investment! 

Each  S5  doubled  within  30  days,  and 
loss  rendered  impossible. 

A  MEW  CITY  LOCATED?^  ^ 

Hindsdale  City,  adjoining  beautiful  Garden  City  —  the 
“  loveliest  village  of  the  plain"— and  Creedmoor  Rifle  Range, 
N.  Y.  Several  thousand  building  lots,  surrounding  Hins¬ 
dale  depot,  $180  each,  selling  on  monthly  payments  of  $5  per 
lot ;  four  lots,  $10  per  month.  Prices  advanced  $5  per  lot 
montlily  until  present  prices  are  at  least  doubled.  Cottages 
$10  monthly  for  each  $1,000  of  cost.  Nuisances  and  shanties 
prohibited ;  no  malaria,  chills,  fevers  or  mosquitoes ;  cli¬ 
mate,  soil,  drives  and  surroundings  unsurpassed.  Building 
optional  with  purchaser ;  fair  dealing  guaranteed ;  nothing 
over-colored.  Buy  for  investment,  residence  or  Summer 
home.  New  York  will  be 

THE  FUTTKE  CITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Property  around  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value,  and  must 
continue  to  do  so.  You  enter  no  uncertain  venture  by  in¬ 
vesting  in  Hinsdale.  Prices  are  low  compared  with  all 
other  New  York  surroundings  ;  increase  certain  ;  prospec¬ 
tive  value  greater  than  any  property  equi-distant.  Hinsdale 
is  13  miles  from  New  Y'ork— 35  minutes  by  rail,  and  5  minutes 
additional  by  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  Ferry  :  and  the  commuta¬ 
tion  averages  10  cents  per  trip.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Long  Island  Raili’oad,  and  is  the  junction  for  both  Garden 
City  and  Creedmoor  Rifle  Range.  Improvements  proposed, 
etc.,  will  render  Hinsdale  an  attractive  place  of  abode. 
Agents  wanted  of  either  sex.  Circulars,  etc.,  of 

R.  WII.SOIV,  Attorney,  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

Tlie  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1883 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska,  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  U.  P.  Ry.  lands  in  tliis  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
in  great  variety,  by  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Laud  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omalia,  Neb. 
Refer  to  tliis  advertisement.  £Fn 

^  A  I  I  Cr/\  D  Al  I  A  Full  description  by  coun- 
I— I  r  Iv  IM  I /A.  ties;  200-page  pamphlet 
and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

MoAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gli  Austlnburg,  Ohio.  52  yrs.  of  great 

«  mi.,  success.  Academic,  Normal, Music, 

ComT.  and  Telegraphy.  Board  and  Tuition,  $35  for  3  mos. 


“IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

The  Chickerings  have  always  led  in  the  march 
of  improvement  in  Piano  making.  Hence  their 
various  styles  of 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

Pianos  have  rapidly  grown  in  public  estima¬ 
tion,  as  is  evinced  by  the  number  of  Chickering 
Pianos  sold  since  the  foundation  of  the  house, 
which  already  exceeds 

SIXTY-EIGHT  THOUSAND. 

The  highest  musical  authorities  in  all  lands 
indorse  the  Chickering  Piano. 

Write  for  their  new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

WABEROOMS : 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  I  1B2  Tremont  St., 
NKW  YORK.  BOSTON. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  Gcrm:in  Edition  iit  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Tiro  Subscriptions,  One  Year,  tbe  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 

[all  post  FPvEE.] 

Three  SubscHbers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each 

Four  Subscribei’s  one  year . $5,  or  SI. 2 5  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Smen  Subscribers  me  year . $  8 ,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  SubscHbers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

'I'en  or  more  Subscribers,  i>ost-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $I  each.] 

OEANGE  JUDD  00.,  761  Broadway,  E.  T. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  President. 

ADVEBTISING  RATES. 
American  Agriculturist. 

KBUTBO:^. 

Ordinary  f4(ses.  .SI  .Ol>  per  line  (  agate),  eacn  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  Sl.tJ j  pei'  line. 

Second  Cover  S1..50  per  line. 

Pagenexttn  Reading  and  Last  Cover  /V(!7«—S3.0<)  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  §3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  1",  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line, 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  titan  ,151.00  eacli  iiisertlor. 
ir^No  Advertisement  or  Mediemes  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

751  Broadway,  Noav  York;, 
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New  Books  for  Sportsmen. 


The  Game  Fish 


or  THE 

NORTHEEN  STATES  AND  BRITISH 
PROVINCES. 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

:Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  Fisheries  of 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  to¬ 
gether  with  Simple  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Tying  Artificial 
Flies,  etc.,  etc. 

BY  ROBERT  BARITWELL  ROOSEVELT. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  |2.00. 

NOTICES  BT  THE  PRESS. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  writes  with  a  sportsman’s  enthusiasm 
and  love  of  out-door  life. — Journal,  Boston. 

Many  who  are  going  into  the  country  for  recreation 
will  enjoy  just  such  a  book  as  ihis.— Observer,  New 
York. 

The  world  of  sportsmen  owe  Mr.  Roosevelt  more  than 
a  passing  tribute,  and  the  generation  of  anglers  in  years 
to  come,  will  bless  his  thoughtful  providence.—  Graphic, 
New  York. 

It  contains,  we  should  judge,  a  complete  compendium 
of  the  knowledge  needed  by  the  votaries  of  the  rod  and 
line  for  success  in  their  favorite  spoxt.—BooTiseller  and 
Stationer,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  enthusiast  with  the  rod,  as  well  as 
gun,  and  be  writes  well  on  the  subject  of  sport.  There 
w'ill  be  a  lively  demand  for  his  book  on  fish. — 

Meld,  and  Farm. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  authority  whom  none  dare  ques¬ 
tion,  and  whatever  he  may  say  on  his  favorite  subject, 
will  be  received  with  pleasure  by  all  behrers  of  the  rod 
and  fiy.— 2%e  Globe,  Boston. 

His  work  is  of  a  practical  nature,  well  illustrated,  and 
the  thorough  student  of  it,  if  he  caught  no  fish,  would 
have  the  consolation  of  having  deserved  success,  and 
could  buy  of  those  who  were  more  fortunate. — The 
Churchman,  New  York. 

The  preparation  of  this  work  has  been  to  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  a  labor  of  love,  and  the  reader  who  follows  him  in 
his  faithful  pictures  of  the  finny  tribe,  and  in  his  graphic 
descriptions  of  his  encounters  with  the  powerful  and 
gamey  denizens  of  the  streams,  will  have  a  lively  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  author’s  feelings,  and  share  with  him  in  his 
enthusiasm.— (%tcag'0  Joumal. 

Here  we  have  the  finny  beauties  of  the  brook,  and 
river,  and  sea.  The  style  of  the  work  is  attractive,  and 
will  interest  the  general  reader  almost  equally  with  the 
amateur  sportsman.  The  haunts  and  habits  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fishes,  their  food,  and  the  best  way  of  securing 
them,  are  amply  treated  in  this  handsome  and  entertain¬ 
ing  volume.— Zion’s  Berald,  Boston. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  one  of  the  very  few  American  writers 
on  angling,  who  understand  their  subject,  and  know 
how  to  express  their  knowledge  and  opinions  clearly 
and  interestingly.  The  book  in  question  has  had  two 
previous  editions,  in  1862  and  1865.  The  present  one, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  states  in  his  preface,  contains  “a  great 
■deal  of  fresh  matter,”  and  the  information  and  directions 
have  been  brought  down  to  the  present  time. — The 
Ftalion,  New  York. 

Though  very  few  of  us  have  as  much  time  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  on  our  hands,  yet  we  can  fully  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  healthful 
out-door  life  of  the  fisherman,  and  can  read  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  interest,  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  sal¬ 
mon  and  sea-trout  fishing  of  Canada  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  on  fish  culture,  or  tying  artificial  flies,  and  on  all 
those  little  points  that  belong  to  the  experienced 
Angler.— Daify  Advertiser,  Boston. 

A  great  merit  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  book  is,  that  while  it 
is  instructive  to  the  followers  of  the  gentle  art,  it  is  most 
interesting  to  those  who  never  tied  a  fly  or  cast  a  line. 
‘The  style  is  free  and  familiar,  but  still  elegant,  and  if 
we  cannot  enjoy  the  reality  of  a  day  with  the  author,  by 
ihe  waters  of  New  Jersey,  amid  the  beauties  of  the 
Thousand  Islands,  or  in  the  breadth  of  the  Saguenay,  we 
can,  at  least,  led  by  his  vivid  descriptions,  follow  him  in 
idea,  and  participate  vicariously  in  his  sports.— iFeu; 
Fork  Times. 


FLORIDA, 

AND  THE 

GAME  WATER  BIRDS 

of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Lakes  of 
the  United  States. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

"With  a  full  account  of  the  sporting  along  our  seashores  and 
inland  waters,  and  remarks  on  breech-loaders  and  hammer¬ 
less  guns. 

BY  ROBERT  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

Every  reader  of  the  American,  Agriculturist,  who  wishes 
to  know  about  Florida,  or  contemplates  going  there, 
should  send  for  this  entertaining  volume. 

NOTICES  BT  THE  PRESS. 

Of  great  interest  to  sportsmen. —  Gazette,  Boston. 

The  story  of  the  cruise  is  fresh  and  fascinating,  and 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  sportsman  will  enjoy  it. 
—Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

Besides  its  abundance  of  facts,  the  book  has  a  genial 
but  natural  air,  with  a  fine  taste  of  out-door  life  about 
it,  which  adds  not  a  little  to  its  value. — The  Times,  Phila. 

Tells  all  that  he  knows  about  game  water  birds,  and 
the  most  approved  and  successful  methods  of  shooting 
them.— Bright  and  cheery  reading.— J/aif  and  Express, 
New  Y’ork. 

Sold  at  $2,  which  is  a  low  price  for  a  duodecimo  of 
450  pages,  unusually  handsome  and  well  made.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  any  kind  of  a  sporting  book  has  appear¬ 
ed  that  seemed  to  possess  so  much  real  value. — Cultiva¬ 
tor  and  Country  Gentleman,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  full  account  of  the  sporting  along  our  shores  and 
inland  waters  is  given  in  such  a  captivating  manner, 
that  the  reader  almost  imagines  himself  one  of  the 
happy  party  that  made  up  the  excursion. — The  Signal, 
Babylon,  L.  I. 

A  book  of  pleasant  descriptions  of  sporting  experi¬ 
ences,  full  of  interest  and  instructiveness  in  their  way, 
with  many  particulars  in  regard  to  birds  of  different 
sorts,  their  habits,  and  the  way  to  shoot  them. —  Con- 
gregatwnaXist,  Boston. 

Written  in  a  familiar  and  attractive  style,  and  will  not 
only  interest  the  “mighty  hunters,”  but  our  many 
amateur  sportsmen,  who  find  in  the  gun  and  reel  the 
best  active  recreation  for  the  summer  vacation. — Zion's 
Herald,  Boston. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  fully  justify  its  compre¬ 
hensive  title,  while  tiie  Publishers,  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany,  have  done  their  share  of  the  work  well,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  book  attractive  as  well  as  instructive.  —  The 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  New  York. 

Characteristics  and  habits  of  game  water-birds  are 
given  in  detail.  Game  protection  is  discussed.  Guns 
and  rods  are  treated  of  at  length,  and  the  handling  of 
these  is  described  as  carefully  as  the  art  critic  w’ould 
exhibit  the  technique  of  a  work  of  difiicnlt  execution. — 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

To  the  account  of  the  Florida  trip  has  been  added  a 
revision  of  a  former  book  on  the  Game  Water-birds  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Lakes,  and  those  who  have 
long  sought  in  vain  for  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  will 
welcome  this  reprint.  In  the  several  chapters  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  stored  up  a  rich  fund  of  gunner’s  wis¬ 
dom,  and  we  can  heartily  commend  the  work  to  the 
novice,  who  wiU  find  here  more  than  he  will  probably 
ever  learn  by  experience. — Forest  and. Stream. 

The  Florida  excursion,  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  gives 
a  lively  and  interesting  history,  was  undertaken  with 
an  eye  to  sport,  and  exhibits  the  practical  application  of 
a  great  deal  of  the  technical  knowledge  set  forth  in 
part  second.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  a  congenial  party,  in¬ 
cluding  ladies,  made  a  winter  trip  to  Florida  in  a  small 
yacht,  or  sharpie,  drawing  one  or  two  feet  of  water,  and 
spent  a  delightful  season,  hunting,  fishing,  and  explor¬ 
ing  in  waters,  of  which  the  ordinary  tourist  knows 
nothing  whatever.  The  descriptions  are  clear  without 
prolixity,  the  sporting  episodes  show  the  same  touch  of 
an  expert,  the  narrative  is  easy  and  vivacious,  and  the 
whole  record  is  permeated  which  good  humor.— Aiiw 
York  Tribune. 


Superior  Fishing; 

OR, 

The  Striped  Bass,  Trout,  Black  Bass, 
and  Blue  Fish  of  the  Xorthern  States. 

Embracing;  full  Directions  for  Dressing^ 

Artificial  Elies  with  the  Feathers  of 
American  Birds ;  an  Account  of  a 
Si>oriing  Visit  to  Lake  Superior, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

BY  ROBERT  BARNWELL  ROOSZIVELT, 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

NOTICES  BT  THE  PRESS. 

“  Superior  Fishing  ”  comes  just  in  time  to  give  sug¬ 
gestions  for  summer  sport  to  all  lovers  of  the  hook  and 

line . It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  any  work  on  this 

subject  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  founded  in 
the  most  thorough  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  all 
that  pertains  to  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  New 

Y'oi'k. 

The  author  gives  the  reader  the  results  of  his  sporting 
visit  to  Lake  Superior,  Point  Judith,  and  other  places, 
where  he  plied  his  exceptional  skill  as  an  angler  among 
the  striped  bass,  trout,  black  bass,  and  blue  fish,  of  those 
waters.  A  large  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  di¬ 
rections  for  fly-making,  and  with  useful  points  on  fly¬ 
fishing,  and  on  cookery  for  sportsmen.  It  is  rare  to  find 
a  sportsman  so  intensely  enthusiastic  in  print  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt. — Daity  Advertiser,  Boston. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  fished  in  many  waters,  and  he  de¬ 
votes  himself  here  to  Superior  Fishing  (meaning  the 
fishing  on  Lake  Superior),  to  which  he  has  added  the 
kindred  excitement  that  one  finds  off  Point  Judith. 
What  every  good  fisherman  knows  about  striped  bass, 
trout,  black  bass,  and  bluefish,  he  knows— and  more  too, 
as  the  Celtic  saying  is— and  makes  his  readers  know  also, 
and  they  have  but  to  follow  his  direction  to  become  su¬ 
perior  fishermen  — Mail  and  Express,  New  York. 


OUR  FRIEND,  THE  DOG. 

A  complete  Guide  to  the  points  and  properties  of  all 
known  Breeds,  and  to  their  successful  management  in 
health  and  sickness. 

By  Gordon  Stables,  C.  M.,  M.  D.,  R.  N.,  author  of 
“ The  Practical  Kennel  Guide,”  “Ladies’  Dogs,”  “Dogs 
and  the  Public,”  &c.,  &c. 

Hlustrated,  with  portraits  of  Champion  and  other  Dogs. 

Cloth,  crown,  8vo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 


New  and  Revised  Edition  of  the 

mmmn  Gi2[TT[[ii 

And  GEHEEAL  aUIDE. 

The  Game  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes 
of  North  America.— Their  Habits,  and 
Various  Methods  of  Capturinig.  — Valuable 
Instruction  in  Sliooting,  Fishinjg,  'I'axi- 
deriny.  Woodcraft,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  a  Glossary  and  a  Directory  to  the 
Principal  Game  Besorts  of  the  country. 

This  New  Edition  contains  entirely 
new  matter  in  several  departments,  a 
newly  engraved  portrait  of  the  author, 
new  maps,  and  many  fine  illustrations 
representing  Game  Birds,  Game  Dogs, 
Game  Fishes,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a 

UOMPLETE  MANUAL  for  SPORTSMEN. 
By  CHARLES  HALLOCK, 

Founder  of  “Forest  and  Stream,”  and  Author  of  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  on  Out-door  Sports. 

Cloth.  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.C0. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres’t.  SAM’L  BURNHAM,  Sec. 
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Stanch,  Reliable,  Lii^ht,  Easy-Ruuningr,  Rinest 
Materials,  Skilful  Workmanship,  Beautifully 
Finished,  Every  Part  Interchangeable.  So  ad¬ 
justable  that  the  same  machine  can  be  ridden 
by  any  size  ol  rider.  Price,  S160.  With  Co¬ 
lumbia  Power-Gear,  which  enables  the  rider  to 
instantly  increase  the  leverage,  and  easily  ride 
up  steep  grades  and  over  rough  places,  $180. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  (36  p.)  Catalogue. 

THE  POPE  MFC.  CC., 

597  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


RUBBESs^RO  OFING 


Tills  cut  represents  laying  over  rough  boards  our 


Rubber  Roofing 


Costs  only  $3.25  per  square,  10x10  feet,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  Book  Circular,  with 
references  and  samples,  free. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  155  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


Buggy  Shafts  Rattle.  (Rubbers  no  Good). 


ic  cts.\!2Price)2  anti-rattlers  (Mail) 
IJ  WANT  AGENTS  MOREY  8.C0.  LAGRANGE  ILL. 


GIVEN  AWAY 


Ladies  canvassing  for  Tea  -will 
do  well  to  send  for  our  Premium 
List.  We.  have  premiums  for  or- 
ders.from  $5  to  Sw.  including  Gold 
Band  Tea  Sets,  Waltham  Watches, 
e.tc.  We  send  thousan.ds  of  these 
orders  every  year,  and  have  yet 
to  hear  of  any  dissatisfaction  from 
those  receiving  them.  Ifanylady 
reader  of  this  pap'er  wishes  for  a 
beautiful  Gold  Band  Tea  Set,  they 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
send  us  a  postal  for  further  iufor* 
mation. 


ATLANTIC  TEA  COMPANY, 


“Drink  fair,  Betsey,  wotever  you  Ao,”— Martin  Ghuzulewit 

TEA  CLUB  ORDERS. 


We  have  made  a  specialty  since  September,  1877,  of  giving 
s,  to  the  '  ... 


away  as  Premiums,  to  those  who  get  u’ 
ods  ■  '  ~  - 


^  .  clubs  for  our 

good^  Dinner  and  Tea  Sets,  Gold  Band  Sets,  Silver-ware, 
etc.  Teas  of  all  kinds,  from  30  to  75  cents  per  pound.  We  do 
a  very  large  Tea  and  Coftee  business,  besides  sending  out 
from  60  to.  90  CLUB  ORDERS  each  day.  SI  EVE  R- 
PEATED  CASTERS,  as  Premiums  with  $5,  $7  and 
SIO  orders.  WHITE  TEA  SETS  with  S^IO  orders. 
DECORA  TED  TEA  SETS  with  $15.  GOEDBAND 
or  MOSS  ROSE  SETS  <>f  44  pcs.,  or  DINNER 
SETS,  of  1 06  pcs.,  with  $20  orders,  and  a  Host  of 
other  Premiums.  Send  us  Postal  and  mention  this  paper, 
and  we  will  send  you  full  Price  and  Premium  Eist. 
Freight  Charges  average  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  points 
West.  GREAT  EONDON  TEA  CO.. 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THIS  mi  MAKE  TOtlE  GOOD  mt  HADPT; 


With  it  sho  can  extract  the  juice  1 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cranberries 
Huckleberries,  Gooseberries,  Elderber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Cherries,  Currants, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Tomatoes,  Pineapples, 
Fears,  Quinces,  Gra- diQ  ni 
pes.  Apples,  &c,  K  ~  —m  ^4111 


It  discharges 
perfectly 


Most  Hardware  Merchants  keep  them, 
and  we  prefer  your  purchasing  of 
them,  butifyou  can’t  find  one,  send 
your  money  to  us,  and  we’ll  send  it 
to  you  by  the  next  FAST  TRAIN. 
And  then  your  GOOD  WIFE  can  make 
you  happy  with  WINES,  JELLIES, 
FRUp  BUTTERS,  &  SYRUPS, 

from  anything 


It  wastes  nothing.!  and  | 


I©  WITH  JUICE  IN  IT. 


A 

valuable 

RECIPE 


BOOK 


THE 
PRICK' 

/  HW  IS  ONLY 


to  every  custom^'  0311*1  afford  to  do  without  it. 

As  a  JLard  press  it  lias  'tto  equal* 

ENTERPRISE  MANUPACTURING  CO.  :f  PA., 

Third  and  Dauphin  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


Mention  this  pape&.I 


Farmers! 


U2i 


I  WILL  BUY  A  FORMULA  of  POWELL’S  PRE¬ 
PARED  CHEMICALS  for  WHEAT,  which,  with- 
^out  any  trouble,  you  can  mix  at  home,  making  a  Ton 
of  Good  Fertilizer,  that  will  not  only  produce  a  Large  Yield 
of  Grain,  but  will  -  bring  the  Grass  in  abundance.  Leading 
farmers  in  every  State  as  reference.  Write  for  Pamphlet,  mention¬ 
ing  this  paper.  BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Powell’s  Pure  Fertilizers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


k  PTT.P.T  A  f!T  TPQ  Barometers,  Thermometers,  Photo- 
JTJhOIFlVjEJliO  graphic  Outfits  for  Amateurs, 


Opera  Glasses,  Microscopes,  Telescopes,  W.  H. 
WAEMSEEY  &  CO.,  successors  to  R.  &  J.  Beck, 
Philadelphia.  Illustrated  Price  List  free  to  any  address. 


Lyon  &  Healy, 

State  &  Monroe  Sts.9  Chicago^ 

Will  send  you  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE 

for  1884 , 140  p^es,  300  engravings  [ 
of  Instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Belts, 
iPompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamps,  ' 

Stands,  Drum  Major’s  Staffs  and 
Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits  Repairin| 
jiMaterials,  also  Includes  Instruction  and 
lExerclses  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Cat-^ 
'alogue  of  choice  band  music  mailed  free. 


DAY  &  MORE 


3X0  ACTIVE  MB» 
AND  WOMEN  TO 

_ ixAKE  ORDEBS  fOT  OUT  ENL  AEGED  POETRAITS. 

Address  OPNER  &  CO.  « 

819  Arch  St..  Phila.,  Pa.  UJ 


SS^ 


IJTFIT  PREEl 


iSJ*  Get  of  jour  DrnggUi  or  Groeen 

25CENTBottI©  ALLEN’S 
ROOT  BEER 

'whic^^U  m^e  6  Beer.TC 

trouble  to  make.  No  boiling.  No  straining. 
Much  preferable  to  ice  water.  Made  en* 
tirely  of  roots andherbs, ’.such  as  Dande. 


Cheap  Guns  for  the  People, 


finiAAth  Rni*A  Muskets,  muzzle  loaders,  warranted  to 
iSIIIUUlU  DUIC  ghootshot  close,  and  kill  game  60  yards. 
12  bore,  38  to  40  inch  barrel,  9  lbs.  Cap  lock,  good  as  new, 
only  $3.00.  Choke-bore  $4.00.  Express  paid,  $1.90  extra. 


Smooth  Bore  Muskets  altered  to  Breech 


¥  n  a  J o PC  using  brass  or  paper  shells  No.  12. 86-inch  bar- 
o,  rel,  8)<  to9  lbs.  W  arranted  good  shooter  60  to 
75  yards.  Choke-bored,  only  $4.50— Or  express  paid.  $5.50  -re- 
loadable  paper  shells,  with  metal  base,  $1.00  per  100;  Brass 
shells,  75c.  per  dozen;  Loading  outfits  comtdete,  $3.00  a  set; 
Fine  leather  hunting  and  shot  bag,  $1.25;  Wads.  20c.  a  box, 
primers  for  reloading  shells,  40c.  a  box  of  250.  Address, 

J,  H.  JOHNSTON,  Great  Western  Gun  Worl  s, 

621  Smithfleld  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


liSTAmRD 


SILK 


_  WORLDii 

PuUassortmentof  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated' 
EUHEKA  HSITTmO  EMBROIDEB- 

ISS F LOSSES, & c.,  for  sale  by  allleading  dealers.  Sixty 
page  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET ,  -with  rules  f  orEN  IT- 
TING,  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET,  &c.,  sent  for  6  cents 
Instampa,  ECBEKA  SIlliK  CO».  Boston,  Mass 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


Basiest  riding  _  ii  Vehicle  made. .  ; 

Bides  as  easy  P  •€!  with  one  per- 

Eonaswith  two.^-^’^  - — -'^fc-^The  SpriWs 
lengthenand  shorten  according  to  the  weight  they  : 
carry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country  . 
roads  and  fine  drives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 
sold  byall  theleadlugCarriageBuildersand  Dealers 
Henry  TImbeii,  Patentee,  St.  I.onis.  Mo. .  . 

ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO. 


WORD  CRAZE-  Ti«  flip  immht  r  u 


_  _ t,  US  the  largest  uumbt? 

of  English  dictionary  words  contained  in 


Bayberfy  Glycerine  Soap, 

will  receive  a  lady’s  GOLD  HUNTING  CASE  WATi 


_  .  _  _  _  iTCH. 

Each  applicant  Is  required  to  send  with  their  list,  one  out 


ne  Lithographed  Razors.  The  competition  closes  J uly  ‘ 
1884.  Address  THE  CLINTON  .M'F’G.  CO.,  20  Vesey  St.,N.T. 

N.  B.— If  you  cannot  find  the  soap  in  your  city,  seneVue  20. 
cents  in  stamps,  for  Bample.cake  postage  paid, 


I  l'50  ^’■YeA/^.-SiNGLejJl/yVlBef^ 

»5C€>IFS. 

G€R;^AN  eDlTION  SAMeASeNGLlSfl 


j  August, 


AMEEICA^T  AGEIOULTUEIST. 


1884.] 


THE  MAPES  MANURES. 


Especially  Adapted  fot  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Permanent  Grass. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  price  list. 

Address  THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


NOW  READY! 


L.  0.  EMERSON’S  NEW  BOOK 

Choral  Worship, 

For  Choirs,  Singing  Classes  and 
Musical  Conventions. 

Pull  Cliiircli  Music  Book  size.  Price,  $1.00 

CHORAL  WORSHIP  has  320  pages. 

CHORAL  WORSHIP  has  100  pages  of  Elements, 
Exercises,  Easy  and  Graded  Songs  in  one,  two,  or 
more  parts,  Glees,  &c.'  A  good  variety. 

CHORAL  WORSHIP  has  75  pages  of  the  l)est 
IMetrical  Tunes. 

CHORAL  WORSHIP  has  110  pages  of  the  finest 
Anthems,  Motets,  Sentences,  &c.,  for  Choir  use. 

CHORAL  WORSHIP  has  35  pages  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  matter,  iiicludiug  good  material  for  Coucert  Sing¬ 
ing,  and  for  training  the  voice. 

On  the  whole.  Choral  AVorsliip  is  a  hook  for 
tlie  times,  appearing  as  Chorus,  CTioir  and  Choral  Sing¬ 
ing,  is  again  coming  in  favor,  and  creating  a  demand  for 
jnk  what  this  book 'supplies — in  tlie  best  way. 

Send  $1.  for  specimen  copy. 


SONG  WORSHIP  (just  out)  is  a  Snnday-Scliool 
Song  Book  of  tlie  greatest  promise,  by  Emerson  and 
Slierwin.  Send  25  cents  for  one  specimen  copy. 

OlilVKR  DITSON,  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  II.  DITSON  &  CO.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mammoth  Cave, 

EDMONSON  CO.,  KY. 

On  liOiiisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  Eighty- 
five  3Iiles  from  Eoiiisville. 

The  most  interesting  natural  curiosity  in  the  world  !  The 
largest  Cavern  known ! 

Cave  and  Hotel  open  all  the  year.  For  maps,  rates, 
routes,  and  other  information  address 

W.  C.  C03IST0CK,  Cave  City,  Ky. 


nrO>  IMPROVED  ROOT  BEER.  Package, 
I  !■  \  as  cts.  -Makes  5  gallons  of  a  delicious  sparkling 
I L  U  and  wholesome  beverage.  Sold  by  all  drug- 

gists,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  35  cents, 
.  E.  HIKES,  48  N.  Del.  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOIG  WM 


"Who  wish  to  become  Tele¬ 
graph  Operators  and 
Railroad  Agents,  write 
for  our  circulars.  Largest 


_  and  Best  School  in  existence, 
teaching.  Furnishes  operators  for 
Board 


Most  thorough   

the  leading  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Companies 
only  $2.50  per  week.  Address 


E 


VALENTINE  BROS.,  Janesville,  IVis. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


FuR  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  jTelds,  profits,  prices 
and  general  statistics,  FREE. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO. 

Box  O,  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


THE  EVAPORATOR, 

The  Topping  Portable  Evaporator  will  dry  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Four  diflerent  sizes  with  heater 
attached,  all  ready  for  use.  They  will  pay  for  themselves 
in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Here  is  proof  i—saj'  we  take 
a  No.  2  ilryer,  that  dries  10  bu.  per  day;  in  6  days,  7  lbs. 
to  the  bushel  on  an  average,  is  420  lbs,  per  week.  At  the 
present  prices,  15  cents  per  lb.,  this  is  $63.00,  which  more 
than  pays  for  the  dryer  the  first  week  iu  use.  Please 
figure  for  yourself.  Sheer,  Corer,  Apple,  Peach  and  Potato 
Parers,  Dried  Fruit  Presses.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  TOPPING,  Marion,  N.Y. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

FRUIT  DRIERS*. 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and  vegetable 
flavor. 

The  most  rajjid  evaporation,  with  least 
fuel. 

Made  in  ALL  SIZES,  for  farm  or 
factory  use. 

IVe  also  manufacture  the  best  Evapo¬ 
rators  for  making 

APPLE  JELLY 

from  Cider,  without  sugar  or  any  for¬ 
eign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and 
Testimonials. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Go., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


JOSEPH  Cl  LLOTTS 

SOLUBI 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALLDEALERSThroughout  Ihe  WORLD 

GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOS.lTION-1878. 

RUBBER  ROOFING 


This  cut  represents  laying  over  rough  boards  our 

Rubber  Roofing 

Costs  only  $3.25  per  square,  10x10  feet,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  Book  Circular,  with 
references  and  samples,  free. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  155  Duane  St.,  New  York 


PACIFlt  um. 

YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  has  fully  sustained  its 
high  reputation.  For  Farm 
Crops  of  all  kinds.  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens,  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  has  no  superior. 

For  sale  by  our  -  agents 
throughout  the  D.nited 
States.  Pamphlets  contain¬ 
ing  testimonials  and  direc¬ 
tions  forwarded  free. 

Glidden  &  Curtis, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Boston,  Mass. 


BOWKER’S 

Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate  with  Potash. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  cropS)  and  low  in 
price.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  Wew  York. 

AIEINIIA^I>ETV 

FERTILIZERS. 

Manufactured  by  CHURCH  BROTHERS, 

Send  for  Circular.  Tiverton,  R.  I. 


COLORADO 
STOCK  KNIFE 
Price,  $1  .OO. 


No  Better  Knife  than  this  is  Made. 

If  you  pry  with  your  knife,  this  one  will  not  suit 
you.  Blades  are  thin,  and  made  for  keen,  clean  cut¬ 
ting,  and  tempei'ed  as  carefully  as  a  ^ 
razor.  Price  $1,  post-paid.  Farmers’  Extra 
Strong  2-blade,  75c.;  medium,  2- 
blade,  50c.;  1-blade,  25c.;  HuNTHto 
Knife,  $1.;  Gents’  3-blaile, 
BtJTCHEK  Knife, 
6-iiich  blade,  50 
cents.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed  for  10c. 
extra. 

48-page  list  sent 
free.  Also,  “How 
to  use  a  Razor.  ” 
MAHER  &  GROSH, 
Cutlers, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


Is  the  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a  Strong  Net-Work  without  Barbs.  It  will  turn 
pjgSi  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  g:  ’ 
teries.  Covered  with 

Barbed  Wire  in  every  r  .  ,  ^  ... 

Gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  conipetition  in  neatness,  strength  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  AH  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opening:  Gate,  also  Cheapest  and  Neat¬ 
est  all  Iron  Fence.  ISest  Wire  ^itretolier  siekI  Post  Auger*  Also IPlaiiuraeture  Russell's 
ex^lleut  Wlucl  Clng:ines Cor  puui plug*  Muter,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding  and  other 
■nght  work.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDG'WICK  BROSa  MFts*.  Riclimond.  In^ana. 


ZHVHVIERMAN 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATOR 


Made  of  Galvanized  Iron  FIVE  SIZE.S.  15,000  SOLD.  Economical,  Durable,  and  Fire  FrooR  Will 
pav  for  itscH  m  30  daj;s’  use,  out  of  sale  of  its  own  products.  FREE!  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  ami  T.-oatise, 
Address,  ZI3I.MERMA1S  MAN’F’Gl  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  or  Burlington,  Iowa.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Pamphlet  sent  free. 

AUTOOTA'riC 
FRUIT  DRIER 
DEITZ 

Manufacturing  Co., 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


COOFS  ElfAPORiTOR! 

v_/  v_/  -LA-  For  making  Apple  Jelly, 

Sorghum, Maple  SjTup  and  Sugar.  Circulars  sent  free. 

WHITEN&GK,  BORDINE  &  GO.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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August  Days. 


’Tis  summer  prime,  when  the  noiseless  air 
In  perfumed  chalice  lies, 

And  the  liee  goes  by  with  a  lazy  hum, 

Beneatli  tlie  sleeping  skies: 

Wlien  the  brook  is  low,  and  the  ripples  blight. 
As  down  the  stream  they  go. 

The  pebbles  are  dry  on  the  upper  side. 

And  dark  and  wet  below. 

MRS.  E.  OAKES  SMITH. 


The  Harvest  Moon. 

Hnsbandinsn  in  ancient  times  looked  ui^on  the 
“■unusual  behavior  ”  of  the  Harvest  Moon,  as  due 
to  a  Divine  dispensation  in  their  favor,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  affording  them  abundant  light  to  enable 
them  to  complete  the  labors  of  the  harvest.  At 
other  times  the  moon  rises  about  forty-eight  min¬ 
utes  later  than  it  did  on  tbe  previous  night,  but  the 
harvest  moon  rises  nearly  at  sunset,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  for  several  evenings  in  succession. 
The  astronomers  dispose  of  the  belief  of  the  an¬ 
cient  farmers,  that  it  was  a  dispensation  for  their 
Rpecial  benefit,  by  showing  that  so  long  as  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  and  the  moon  are  as  at  present,  the 
hatter  cannot  help  rising  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  harvest  moon.  The  influence  of  the  moon 
in  various  worldly  affiiirs  has  been  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  belief  from  very  early  times,  and  there  are 
still  those  who  sow  seeds,  cut  timber,  kill  pigs, 
etc.,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  moon.  The  rural 
population  of  England  have  several  fancies  regard¬ 
ing  the  harvest  moon  ;  among  others,  that  it  is  the 
proper  time  for  maidens  to  learn  of  their  future 
through  dreams.  The  harvest  moon  dreams  should 
surely  be  favorable,  as  they  require  no  little  trouble 
in  the  way  of  preparation  for  them.  The  lass  wlio 
would  learn  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  her  in 
the  way  of  matrimony,  must  open  a  prayer  book 
at  the  marriage  service,  and  finding  the  words : 
“With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,”  places  upon  them  a 
ring',  a  key,  a  flower,  and  a  sprig  of  willow  ;  besides 
these,  bread,  cake,  and  other  things,  including 
cards,  are  laid  in  the  book,  which  is  wrapped  in 
muslin  and  placed  under  the  pillow.  If  she  dreams 
of  a  ring,  marriage  will  follow;  if  of  willow, her  lover 
will  be  treacherous,  and  there  is  a  proper  interpre¬ 
tation  for  whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  the 
dream.  Should  a  goose  be  dreamed  of,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  dreamer  will  marry  more  than  once.  Though 
the  farmer  in  former  times  was  grateful  for  the 
harvest  moon,  as  it  prolonged  his  working  day,  the 
farmer  of  to-day  does  not  need  her  light  for  this 
purpose.  Thanks  to  modern  inventions,  the  days 
of  the  harvest  are  abundantly  long  for  their  lessened 
labors.  Instead  of  taking  a  practical  work-day  view 
of  the  harvest;  moon,  be  can,  with  grateful  heart 
for  abundant  crops,  give  himself  up  to  a  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  scene,  when 

“  A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air  ; 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven : 

In  full  orbed  glory,  yonder  moon  divine 
j  Rolls  through  the  dark-blue  depths.” 

"We  now  make  to  Agents  and  Canvassers  the 
Vsame  request  previously  made  to  subscribers,  viz.  : 

/  that  they  immediately  forward  us  any  autograph 
'  letters,  any  documents  with  the  ear-marks — or  any 
printed  matter  whatsoever,  received  by  them,  indi¬ 
cating  that  there  may  have  been  an  organized  con¬ 
spiracy  to  dishonorably  or  dishonestly  appropriate 
the  subscription  list  and  good-will  of  this  Company.  ; 
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Act. 

Think. 

Consult. 

Experiment., 

Make  repairs.. 

Carry  a  note  book. 

Watch  the  markets.. 

Favor  the  seed-corn  hills. 

Manure  the  back  fields ! 

Keep  up  the  flow  of  milk. 

Make  repairs  ill  spare  hours. 

Superior  work  pays  us  the  best. 

Above  all  things  avoid  foul  seed.. 

Gas  lime  should  not  he  used  fresh.. 

Idle  land  is  Uie  weeds’  opportunity. 

Fowls  profit  by  a  run  in  the  stubble. 

Wheat  after  oats  is  a  faulty  practice. 

Whitewash  will  cleanse  and  sweeten. 

August  pigs  make  holiday  small  pork. 

Do  not  let  your  iusurance  policy  expire. 

The  damages  by  rats  exceed  those  by  fire. 

Sow  white  turnip  seed  for  flue  fall  fodder. 

Wash  the  horses  feet  and  legs  every  night. 

Success  is  largely  a  matter  of  small  details. 

Roll  the  ground  before  and  not  after  seeding. 

Good  seed  and'.good  soil  are  a  good  beginning. 

Farm  animals  well  summered  are  half  wintered. 

Help  out  the-  dried  up  pastures  with  green  fod¬ 
der. 

Thinning  the  root  crops  means  more  tons  to  the- 
acre.- 

Clean,  oil, .and  store  all  the  implements  no  longer- 
in  use.. 

Get  out  the  year’s  supply  of  mucli  while  the  beds- 
are  dry. 

Build  temporary  jjasture  shelter  in  aiiy  parts  of" 
the  fields... 

,  Weeds  when  they  go  to  seed  curse  the  land  that 
grew  them. 

The  general  purpose  animal  is  superior  only  in. 
its  versatility. 

Let  the  bumble  bees  live  and  thus  increa.sc  the- 
yield  of  clover  seed. 

'  A  drain  to  be  a  profitable  investment  must  be  a 
permanent  improvement. 

;  Fall  fallowing  cleans  the  land  and  brings  it  into 
fine  condition  for  spring  crops. 

Neglected  fence  rows  are  like  a  leaden  weight 
upon  the  neck  of  clean  field  culture. 

A  farmer’s  hank  account  may  grow  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  manure  heap  and  grain  crops. 

A  clean,  cool,  ventilated  stable,  free  from  flies,  is 
a  suitable  lodging  for  the  tired  work  horse. 

The  possibilities  of  a  .farm  are  measured  by  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  brains  which  run  it. 

Amid  all  the  toil  of  midsummer,  do  not  forget 
to  do  a  little  careful  work  for  the  coming  county 
fair. 

Superior  pork  made  from  freshly  fallen  wormy 
apples  is  very  cleansing  to  an  insect-infested 
orchard. 

A  root  crop  is  very  humble,  but  as  a  foundation 
for  a  judicious  rotation  it  will  support  the  symmet¬ 
rical  superstructure  of  profitable  mixed  farming. 
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Orclisii’«l  and  Fruit  tiJardrii. 

Decide  whether  to  dispose  of  surplus  and  inferior 
fruit,  by  making  it  into  vinegar,  or  by  drying  or 

evaporating  it . Trees  will  be  broken  by  careless 

pickers;  saw  off  all  injured  limbs _ The  Apple- 

worm  may  be  diminished  by  picking  up  and  de¬ 
stroying  fallen  fruit,  or  allowing  the  pigs  to  do  it. 
_ Bands  of  carpet,  bagging,  or  other  fabric,  fast¬ 
ened  around  the  trunks  of  apple  trees  with  a  single 
long  tack,  will  catch  many  Apple-worms.  Examine 

weekly  and  kill _ If  trees  set  last  spring  suffer 

from  drouth,  mutch  them,  or  keep  the  soil  loose. 

_ The  Fall  Web-worm  spins  its  nest  in  summer 

also.  At  its  first  appearance,  cut  away  the  twig 'to 
which  the  nest  is  attached,  and  crush  the  worms. 
...  .Young  trees  may  have  their  shape  controlled 
by  pinching  the  ends  of  shoots  that  grow  too 
vigorously. . . .  When  the  Blackberry  and  Raspberry 
crops  are  off,  cut  away  the  canes  that  have  borne 
fruit.  The  new  steins  of  Blackberries  should  be 
slopped  when  five  feet  high,  those  of  Raspberries 
at  three  or  four  feet. . .  .Keep  strawberry  beds  free 
of  weeds.  Plant  new  beds  with  plants  rooted  in 
pots, .. .Whitish  spots  on  the  underside  of  grape 
leaves  are  mildew.  Dust  sulphur,  with  a  sulphur- 
bellows  at  once.  Large  caterpillars  and  beetles 
must  be  hand-picked.  Continue  to  jiinch  laterals. 

IVIai'lcet  aiacl  E£itcltcu  <iiai'tlcii. 

The  hotter  and  drier  the  weather,  the  faster  the 
“pussley  ”  grows.  Hoe  up  and  feed  it  to  the  pigs. 

. . .  .Vegetables  for  market  should  be  put  up  neatly. 
Beets  and  other  roots  must  be  washed  and  tied  in 

bunches _ Plant  Bush-beans  for  late  crops.  Pinch 

off  the  ends  of  the  vines  of  Limas  when  they  reach 

the  tops  of  the  poles . Beets,  carrots,  and  other 

roots  should  be  hoed  until  the  tops  prevent. . .  .The 
fodder  from  sweet-corn  may  be  greatly  increased 
by  cutting  up  the  stalks  as  soon  as  the  ears  are 

gathered.  Cultivate  well . Gather  Cucumbers 

for  pickles  as  soon  as  they  are  of  the  desired  size. 

_ Keep  the  fruit  of  Egg-plants  from  the  ground 

with  a  wisp  of  straw  or  hay. . .  .As Melons  approach 

maturity,  turn  to  secure  even  ripening . Do  not 

allow  Sweet-potato  vines  to  take  root  at  the  joints; 
move  them  at  each  hoeing.... Onions  are  known  to  be 
ripe  when  a  large  sh.are  of  the  tops  fall  over.  Pull, 
dry  thoroughly,  cut  off  the  tops,  and  sell,  or  store 
in  a  dry,  cool  place,  spreading  thinly. . .  .Cultivate 
and  hoe  among  the  Squashes  as  long  as  the  vines 
will  allow.  Permit  the  vines  to  take  root  at  the 

joints . Late  Cabbages  and  Caulillowers  need  to 

be  kept  free  from  weeds . Turnips  are  to  be 

sown  ;  the  ground  from  which  the  early  potatoes 
were  removed  is  excellent  for  them.  Sow  Ruta¬ 
bagas  early  this  month,  and  the  Aberdeen  and  Yel¬ 
low  Stone  any  time  before  September  first.... To¬ 
matoes,  foliage,  stems,  anti  fruit  are  devoured  by  a 
large  green  worm  or  caterpillar,  which  can  neither 
bite  nor  sting,  despite  its  horn.  AVherever  its 
abundant  droppings  are  seen  on  the  ground,  hunt 
on  the  vine  for  the  worm.  Keep  the  vines  tied  up 
to  the  trellis,  and  cut  away  all  badly  shaped  fruit. 

Flo-\ver  Ciisti'ileii  iiiitl 

Do  not  mow  the  lawn  too  often  in  hot  and  dry 
weather.  Keep  the  margins  of  beds,  cut  in  lawns, 
well  defined.  Run  a  sharp  spade  into  the  soil, 
along  the  margins  of  the  beds,  to  cut  off  grass 
roots ....  Ribbon  or  other  beds  planted  in  designs, 
need  care  to  keep  the  lines  between  the  kinds  of 
plants  distinct,  and  all  at  a  uniform  hight ;  this 
may  be  done  by  pinching  and  the  use  of  the  knife. 
....  Sticks  and  strings  will  be  needed  by  Dahlias, 
Gladiolus,  and  other  tall  plants.  Keep  the  sup¬ 
ports  out  of  sight _ Remove  flowers  and  flower- 

clusters  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  fade,  unless  seeds 
are  to  be  saved _ As  soon  as  flowers  on  the  sum¬ 

mer-blooming  roses  fall,  cut  back  the  shoot  to  a 
strong  bud  . . .  Chrysanthemums  should  be  brought 
into  shape  by  pinching.  When  buds  are  formed, 
pot  those  intended  for  house-blooming.  Look  out 

for  caterpillars  and  plant-lice _ Lilies,  especially 

the  tall  growers,  may  need  stakes.  If  thin  spots 
appear  on  the  leaves,  a  caterpillar  will  be  found  on 
the  under  side,  If  seeds  are  not  wanted,  cut  away 


the  young  pods. . .  .Carnations,  to  bloom  in  winter, 
should  have  flower  stems  cut  away  as  they  appear. 

Greeiilioiisc  mirt  I’laiits. 

Paint,  glaze,  and  repair  the  greenhouses - Se¬ 

cure  pots,  soil,  sand,  moss,  and  whatever  else  may 
be  needed  for  winter  use. . .  .Care  for  the  plants  in 
pots  out  of  doors  as  directed  in  former  months. 
. . .  .Make  cuttings  of  plants  that  were  turned  into 
the  open  ground. ..  .Camellias  and  other  plants 
with  thick  leaves  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  full 
sun.  Fumigate  house  plants  with  tobacco  smoke. 


A  New  Celery. — The  “White  Plume.” 

No  other  agencies  have  done  so  much  to  popu¬ 
larize  celery  culture  and  make  it  profitable,  as  this 
periodical.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  pages 
of  the  American  Af/riculturist,  and  soon  after  in  our 
volume,  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  by  Peter  Hender¬ 
son,  were  first  made  known  the  improved  methods 
of  raising  celery  and  keeping  it,  practised  by  the 
gardeners  who  supply  the  markets  of  New  York 
City.  The  publication  of  these  methods  completely 
revolutionized,  and  gave  a  new  impetus  to,  celery 
culture  throughout  the  country.  Only  a  few  gar¬ 
deners,  who  left  the  old  country  too  late  in  life  to 
learn  new  ways,  continued^to  follow  the  former 
method  of  planting  in  trenches.  Not  only  were 
these  new  methods  of  treating  the  crop  of  great 
service  to  growers  of  celery,  but  an  almost  equal 


THE  “  WHITE  PEDME  ”  CELERY. 

benefit  resulted  from  the  advocacy  of  the  dwarf 
varieties,  which  grow  to  the  hight  of  about  two 
feet  or  less,  in  place  of  the  tall  kinds  reaching 
the  hight  of  three  feet  or  more.  The  tall  kinds 
require  the  growing  of  a  foot  or  more  of  useless 
leaves,  involving  extra  labor  in  their  culture  and  in 
storing  the  plants.  The  dwarf  varieties  afforded 
as  much  of  eatable  stalk  as  the  tall  kinds,  while 
they  could  be  produced  at  much  less  cost.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  New  York  grower  of  celery,  noticed 
in  a  bed  of  seedlings  of  one  of  the  dwarf  varieties, 
a  single  plant,  that  in  the  shape  of  its  foliage  and 
in  its  habit  of  growth,  was  very  diflerent  from  all 
the  other  plants  in  the  bed.  This  singular  plant 
was  carefully  preserved,  and  was  found  to  perpet¬ 
uate  its  peculiarities  by  seed,  and  thus  became  the 
parent  of  a  distinct  new  variety,  which  has  been 
named  the  “  White  Plume.”  The  name  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  form  of  the  inner  leaves,  which  being 
greatly  sub-divided  and  feather-like,  form  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ornament  for  the  table.  But  this  is  not  the 
most  marked  peculiarity  of  the  “White  Plume.” 
The  broad  outer  leaf-stalks  grow  in  such  an  up¬ 
right  and  compact  manner,  that  the  inner  stalks 
are  so  compressed  and  deprived  of  light,  that  the 
plant  becomes  self-blanching.  This  peculiarity  of 
the  plant  greatly  lessens  the  labor  required  by  the 
celery  crop.  In  the  beginning  the  “  White  Plume  ” 
requires  the  attention  that  must  be  given  to  all 


other  kinds  of  celery  ;  i.  e.,  the  plants  must  be- 
raised  and  transplanted  to  the  rows  where  they  are 
to  grow.  AVith  ordinary  kinds  of  celery,  after  the 
plants  have  nearly  made  their  growth,  they  are 
“handled,”  that  is,  the  leaves  arc  brought  into  an 
upright  position,  and  kept  there  by  pressing  thb 
soil  firmly  against  the  base  of  the  leaves  with  the 
hands.  After  this,  to  blanch  the  celery,  the  earth 
must  be  banked  upon  each  side  of  the  row,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  light.  With  the  “  AA'hite  Plume,”  the 
labor  stops  with  the  “  handling,”  the  peculiar 
growth  of  the  plant  completing  the  blanching,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  “  White  Plume  ” 
promises  to  still  more  simplify  celery  culture. 
Its  history  is  especially  interesting,  as  showing 
the  imt>ortance  of  noticing  any  marked  variations 
among  cultivated  plants,  and  if  these  promise  to 
be  of  value,  of  caring  for  and  propagating  them. 


Getting  Ready  to  Soav  Winter  Wheat. 

JOSEPH  HAUP.IS. 

If  winter  wheat  is  to  be  sown  after  early  oats, 
peas,  beans,  early  potatoes,  or  corn-fodder,  the 
moment  the  crop  is  off  the  ground,  stick  in  the 
plow,  or  gang,  or  cultivator.  Do  not  wait  for  rain. 
The  weeds  and  stubble  will  pump  up  more  water' 
from  the  soil  than  any  ordinary  rainfall  at  this  sea-' 
son  will  be  likely  to  furnish.  If  you  plow,  or  in 
anywise  wmrk  the  land,  it  will  not  only  destroy  the 
w'eeds  and  check  the  rapid  evaporation  of  water, 
but  should  we  have  a  shower,  the  rain  will  pene¬ 
trate  deeper  into  the  worked  soil,  and  render  it  soft 
and  mellow.  We  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  promptness  in  plowing  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  previous  crop  has  been  harvested. 

In  four  years  out  of  five,  the  principal  difficulty 
in  sowing  winter  wheat  in  proper  season  is  to  get 
the  soil  moist  enough  to  cause  the  wheat  to  ger¬ 
minate  vigorously  and  evenly.  AVe  must  recollect 
that  the  soil,  even  during  a  severe  drouth,  contains 
in  the  first  two  or  three  feet  a  great  many  thousand 
gallons  of  water  per  acre,  and  still  more  at  a 
greater  depth.  This  water  is  constantly  rising  to¬ 
wards  the  surface.  Any  growing  plant  pumps  it  up 
out  of  the  soil,  and  evaporates  it  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  amount  of  water  thus  evaporated  Is 
enormous.  The  bare  soil  evaporates  water  from 
the  surface  as  long  as  there  is  any  to  evaporate, 
but  the  loss  of  water  from  a  bare  soil  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  loss  on  land  upon  which 
plants  are  growing. 

In  the  winter  wheat  section  of  Western  New 
York  we  sow  our  wheat  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of 
September.  It  is  ready  to  cut  from  the  first  week 
in  July  to  the  first  of  August,  varying  greatly  in 
this  respect  according  to  the  season.  As  we  go 
South,  wheat  is  sown  later  in  the  autumn,  and  is 
ready  to  harvest  earlier  in  the  summer. 

AVhere  the  Hessian  fly  is  troublesome,  we  have 
to  avoid  early  sowing  in  the  autumn.  The  fly  lays- 
its  eggs  in  the  young  wheat  plants  in  the  autumn,, 
and  late  sowing  is  one  of  the.  remedies.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  wheat  is  liable  to  injury  from 
the  Midge,  we  have  to  avoid  late  sowing.  The 
Midge  flies  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ears  of  wheat  when 
it  is  in  blossom,  and  an  early  crop  of  wheat  is  far 
less  liable  to  injury  than  a  late  crop. 

Fortunately  neither  the  Hessian  fly  nor  the  Midge 
has  done  much  damage  of  late  years,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  among  our  best  wheat-growers  is  towards 
earlier  sowing.  After  the  first  of  September  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  sow  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
got  sufficiently  moist  and  mellow.  It  is  just  here 
where  promptness,  good  judgment  and  science  are 
all  requisite.  Rain  will  help  us,  but  it  will  help  us 
still  more  if  w’e  go  to  work  as  though  no  rain  vvas 
expected.  As  we  said  before,  there  is  water  enougli 
in  the  soil,  but  it  is  not  near  enough  the  surface 
to  cause  the  seed  to  germinate.  AATiat  we 
have  to  do  is  to  bury  all  the  weeds,  stubble,  and 
growing  plants,  and  keep  the  surface  soil  fine  by 
the  frequent  Use  of  the  cultivator,  harrow,  and 
roller.  AA'^e  know  this  is  easier  said  than  done — but 
on  our  strong  wheat  land  it  is  the  general  experience 
that  much  of  our  success  will  depend  on  our  ability 
to  get  the  wheat  well  started  in  the  early  autumn.. 
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Bee  Notes  for  August. 


^V.  Z.  IIUTCUINSON. 

How  TO  Manage  Robbee  Bees. — At  the  close 
■of  a  honej’-flow,  and  especially  the  bass-wood 
honey  harvest,  bees  are  inclined  to  rob.  Let  a 
hive  be  open  five  minutes  at  such  a  time,  and  a 
horde  of  hungry  robbers  are  ready  to  pounce  upon 
any  exposed  portions  of  the  combs.  A  part  of  the 
honey  crop  is  usually  upon  the  hives  at  the  close  of 
the  harvest,  and  the  task  of  removing  it  is  attended 
with  “unpleasantness,”  and  sometimes  with  loss. 
The  queen  breeder  must  necessarily  open  hives  and 
handle  combs,  whether  robbers  trouble  or  not. 
AVhen  examining  the  bees  in  preparing  them  for 
winter,  robbers  are  often  jjarticularly  troublesome. 
To  save  themselves  from  these  annoyances,  many 
bee-keepers  have  a  small  tent,  in  which  they  can 
Ijerfonn  the  'work  of  the  apiary.  This  consists  of 
a  light  frame-work  covered  with  mosquito  netting, 
easily  carried  from  place  to  place,  and  set  over  the 
hives  that  are  to  be  opened.  The  simplest  and 
most  convenient  st^de  of  bee-tent  known  to  the 
Avriter  is  shown  in  the  illustration  given  below. 

The  strips  a,  5,  c,  and  d,  are  straight-grained  pine, 
eight  feet  long,  one  inch  thick,  and  an  inch  and 
one-fourth  wide.  Tliey  are  held  together  where 
they  cross  by  ordinary  wood-screws.  Their  up¬ 
per  ends  are  tied  together  with  stout  twine,  that 
passes  through  small  holes.  The  “  ridge  pole”  is 
a  piece  of  heavy  tarred  twine.  An  inch  from  the 
bottom  of  each  strip  an  ordinary  wood-screw  is 


A  bee-tent. 

driven  in  until  its  head  projects  about  half  an  inch. 
Upon  each  screw  is  placed  a  small  iron  ring,  and 
to  these  rings  are  attached  the  cords  of  tarred 
twine,/,  g,  7i,  i,  j,  k,  I,  and  m,  which  complete  the 
frame-work  of  the  tent.  The  upper  ends  of  the 
wooden  pieces  are  covered  with  sheep  skin,  to 
prevent  them  from  punching  holes  in  the  mosquito 
bar  covering.  To  keep  the  wind  from  upsetting 
the  tent,  the  lower  ends  of  the  wooden  strips  are 
furnished  with  curved  points  of  heavy  wire,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  that  can  be  thrust  into  the 
ground.  AVhen  the  tent  is  in  position,  the  bee¬ 
keeper  raises  one  side,  crawls  under,  and  per¬ 
forms  his  task  unmolested  by  the  buzzing  crowd 
outside.  By  slipping  tlie  iron  rings,  to  which  the 
cords  are  attached,  off  the  screws,  the  wooden 
bars  can  be  shut  up  like  a  pair  of  shears,  thereby 
folding  the  whole  bee-tent  as  easily  as  an  umbrella. 

Geading,  Ceating,  and  Shipping  Honey.— 
The  first  grade  should  consist  of  only  perfect, 
white  combs,  and  it  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that,  in 
many  instances,  there  should  be  only  this  one  grade 
of  comb-honey.  Some  bee-keepers  make  a  second 
grade  of  unfinished  sections,  but  if  the  apiary  is 
rightly  managed,  there  will  be  but  few  of  these  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  and  it  is  better  to  extract 
tlie  honey  from  them,  and  keep  the  .  combs  until 
another  season.  Honey  that  is  too  dark  for  the 
first  grade,  should  not,  as  a  general  thing,  be  stored 
in  sections,  as  it  is  usually  more  profitable  to  ex¬ 
tract  it.  Before  crating,  sections  should  be  scraped 
clean  of  propolis.  A  small  crate  is  preferable;  it 


is  more  easily  handled,  and  less  liable  to  be  “dump¬ 
ed,”  while  it  sometimes  enables  the  retailer  to  sell 
a  whole  crate  of  honey  at  once.  Sections  should 
be  placed  only  one  tier  high  in  shipping  crates; 
because  if  any  combs  of  the  upper  tier  become  in¬ 
jured,  the  honey  drips  down  and  soils  those  of  the 
lower  tier.  Some  bee-keetiefs  make  a  shallow 
“  dish  ”  of  heavy  manilla  paper,  and  place  it  in  the 
bottom  of  tlie  crate,  then  if  combs  are  injured  the 
“  dish  ”  catches  the  honey,  and  prevents  the  soil¬ 
ing  of  other  crates.  All  honey  crates  should  have 
glass  on  at  least  one  of  their  sides. 

Small  lots  of  honey  should  be  sent  by  express, 
and  large  ones  by  freight.  Express  matter  is 
necessarily  handled  rapidly,  and  when  there  is  a 
large  lot  of  honey  to  unload,  it  is  apt  to  be  jerked 
oil  in  a  hurry.  When  a  large  lot  of  honey  is  sent 
by  freight,  the  consignee  should  be  notified  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  that  he  may  see  to  the  unloading.  Small 
crates  should  not  be  stacked  up  in  a  tall,  upright 
jiile,  in  a  car,  but  built  up  in  the  shape  of  a  low 
pyramid.  If  access  can  be  had  to  one  end  of  the 
car,  place  the  honey  there,  as  it  will  be  protected 
on  three  sides  from  tumbling  down,  and  upon  the 
other  it  can  be  built  up  like  a  flight  of  stairs, 
which  will  pretty  effectually  prevent  any  crate  from 
receiving  a  tumble.  Always  handle  honey  with  care. 


A  New  Process  of  Extracting  Sugar  from 
Sorghum. 

In  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  Sugar  Beet,  a 
great  improvement  was  made  some  years  ago  in 
Europe.  Instead  of  pressing  the  juice  from  the 
beets,  the  roots,  finely  sliced,  were  treated  with 
water,  which  dissolved  out  the  sugar  and  greatly 
simplified  the  process.  The  introduction  of  new 
varieties  of  Sorghum  from  w'hich  sugar  can  be 
procured,  has  given  a  uew^  impetus  to  Sorghum 
culture,  which  is  to  be  supplemented  by  new 
methods  of  treating  the  cane  and  extracting  the 
sugar  it  contains.  In  the  usual  method,  the  Sor¬ 
ghum  canes  are  passed  through  mills,  having 
several  erect  or  horizontal  rollers,  which  express 
the  juice.  This  milling  is  found  to  leave  about 
forty  per  cent  of  the  sugar  which  the  cane  con¬ 
tains,  in  the  begasse,  or  refuse  cane,  and  is  a  dead 
loss.  The  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Wasliingtou,  D.  C.,  reports  his  experiments 
with  Sorghum,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  more  com¬ 
plete  extraction  of  its  sugar  by  means  of  diffusion. 
These  experiments  and  their  results  are  published 
by  the  Department  in  the  form  of  a  Bulletin,  which 
tliose  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  Sorghum 
will  do  well  to  procure  and  study.  As  a  matter  of 
general  interest  to  farmers,  we  give  a  mere  outline 
of  the  methods.  The  first  point  was  to  reduce  the 
cane  to  thin  slices.  Eor  this  purpose  a  machine  was 
constructed,  to  w'hich  the  ends  of  the  cane  were 
presented  and  cut  into  slices  one-eighth  to  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  sliced 
cane  was  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  water,  in 
a  “  diffusion  battery,”  consisting  of  eleven  cells, 
each  holding  ten  gallons.  This  battery  is  illustrat¬ 
ed  in  the  Bulletin,  by  an  indistinct  photograph,  in 
which  pipes  of  various  kinds  are  in  such  numbers 


as  to  confuse.  Each  cell,  apparently  of  cast  iron, 
is  thirty  inches  long  by  twelve  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  It  has  an  opening  at  the  top  for  filling,  and 
another  at  the  bottom  for  discharging.  By  a  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  pipes  and  cocks,  water,  hot  or 
coid,  is  let  into  the  top  or  bottom  of  each  cell. 
We  give  in  figure  1,  three  of  the  cells  of  the  dif¬ 
fusion  battery,  simplified  as  a  diagram,  merely  to 
show  the  working.  In  the  diagram  the  pipe  is  so 
piaced  as  to  have  the  liquid  from  near  the  bottom 
of  one  cell  pass  into  the  top  of  the  next,  and  so 


on.  The  pressure  of  the  city  water  was  employed. 
The  water  in  the  fli'st  cell,  a,  being  charged 
wdth  sugar,  is  forced  out  from  near  the  bottom  of 
that  cell  into  the  second  cell,  b,  which  it  enters  near 
the  top,  and  so  on,  throughout  the  whole  battery 
of  eleven  cells,  and  that  from  tlie  last  cell  is  evapo¬ 
rated.  The  experiments  show'ed,  that  cane  con¬ 


taining  eighty-nine  per  cent  of  juice,  yielded  to  the 
diffusion  process  about  eighty-five  per  cent.  The 
diffusion  process  will  properly  receive  the  attention 
of  those  who  now  extract  sugar  from  Sorghum 
by  the  wasteful  process  of  milling.  Those  who 
would  experiment  with  diffusion,  without  going  to 
the  expense  of  constructing  a  battery  like  that  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  can  construct  a 
simpler  apparatus  by  the  use  of  small  kegs.  Each 
keg  should  have  an  opening  at  the  top  for  charg¬ 
ing,  and  one  near  the  bottom  for  removing  the 
spent  Sorghum  chips.  By  arranging  the  kegs  at 
proper  hights,  as  in  figure  2,  the  liquid  from  a  can 
be  made  to  flow  into  the  next,  b,  without  the  use 
of  hydraulic  pressure.  The  diffusion  treatment  of 
Sorghum  promises  excellent  results,  and  whoever 
aids  in  adapting  the  method  to  small  operators, 
will  be  a  benefactor  to  the  farming  community. 


Melons  for  Market. 

There  are,  in  the  writer’s  neighborhood,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  farmers,  to  whom  the  melon  crop  is 
one  of  importance.  When  they  are  asked  what 
variety  of  melons  they  raise,  the  answer  usually  is, 
“my  own.”  Tliese  farmers  have  learned,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  grow  more  than  one 
kind  of  melon  if  they  would  keep  the  variety  pure, 
and  moreover,  that  by  care  in  selecting  the  seed¬ 
bearing  melons,  each  secures  a  form  or  strain  so  well 
suited  to  his  soil,  etc.,  that  he  is  justified  in  calling  it 
“  my  own.”  This  appears  to  be  the  true  course  for 
those  who  grow  melons  for  market,  viz.,  when  they 
once  get  a  good  variety  to  stick  to  it,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  it  by  great  care  in  selecting  the  seed  for  fu¬ 
ture  planting.  Experience  shows  that  melons  of 
the  same  variety,  while  they  may  be  alike  in  exter¬ 
nal  appearance,  often  differ  greatly  in  quality. 
Whether  this  may  be  due  to  crossing  in  the 
flower  of  the  melon  that  bore  the  seed,  or  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  cultivated  plants  to  vary, 
it  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  establish  this  rule,  viz. ; 
Taste  all  melons  before  saving  their  seeds  for 
planting,  and  reject  the  seeds  of  tliose  that  do 
not  come  up  to  the  standard.  It  is  only  by 
this  course  that  the  quality  can  be  preserved.  .  But 
the  growers  above  referred  to,  are  noted  for  the 
large  size  of  their  melons,  and  as  sending  to  the 
city  the  lai'gest  good  melons  that  are  offered.  This 
size,  as  weil  as  the  quality,  is  the  result  of  several 
years  of  careful  selection  of  the  largest,  as  well 
as  the  best,  as  seed-bearers.  Not  only  has  size 
been  considered,  but  relative  weight,  as  indicating 
thickness  of  flesh.  Shape  has  also  been  regarded, 
and  the  melons  are  surprisingly  uniform  in  this  re- 
speet.  What  these  meion-growers  have  done,  that 
is,  established  for  the  neighborhood  a  market  repu¬ 
tation  for  their  melons,  due  to  size,  soiidity  and 
high  exeellence,  can  be  done  elsewhere,  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  methods.  Now',  with  the  ripening 
of  the  present  crop,  is  the  time  to  begin  a  rigor¬ 
ous  careful  selection  for  next  year’s  seeding. 
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Guernsey  Cattle. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  know  that  Chan¬ 
nel  Island  cattle,  which  used  always  to  he  called 
Alderney  cattle,  are  really  of  two  distinct  breeds. 
Those  native  to  the  Island  of  Jersey,  are  called 
Jerseys,  and  the  rest  are  Guernseys — even  those 
of  the  Island  of  Alderney.  The  latter  island 
never  has  produced  any  number  of  fine  cattle, 
and  its  name  unfortunately  was  given  to  the 
Channel  Island  cattle  by  a  mere  accident.  At  one 
time  England  was  making  a  great  fortified  harbor. 
Hundreds  of  vessels  were  going  and  coming  to  and 
from  Alderney,  and  because  they  could  get  no  re¬ 
turn  loads  from  that  rocky  little  island,  they  went 
to  the  larger  ones  of  the  group,  and  whatever  they 
brought,  potatoes,  butter,  cabbages,  cauliflovvers 
(for  which  the  islands  are  famous),  or  cattle,  all 
were  supposed  to  come  from  Alderney.  This  led 
to  the  application  of  the  name,  Alderney,  to  all 
the  Channel  Island  cattle.  The  name  remains,  and 
is  a  good  one  to  apply  to  any  Jersey  or  Guernsey 
cattle  which  forlack  of  pedigree  cannot  be  register¬ 
ed  in  the  Jersey  herd-book  or  are  of  mixed  blood. 

These  cattle,  the  Guernseys,  not  less  than  the 
Jerseys,  have  proved  themselves  hardy,  prolific, 
adapted  to  all  countries,  and  admirable  as  family 
cows,  and  producers  of  the  choicest  butter.  The 
Guernsey  cow  has  not  as  yet  figured  so  notably  in 
the  fashionable  circles  as  has  her  cousin  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  island.  She  is  not  credited  with  the  same 
sylph-like  delicacy  of  figaire,  or  gazelle-like  style. 
Her  merits  are  of  a  more  homely  and  useful  order. 
She  is  heavier,  and  while  a  great  milk  and  butter 
producer,  has  the  quality  of  converting  feed  either 
into  milk  and  butter,  or  into  admirable  beef,  as 
the  occasion  may  require.  Her  butter  is  much 
higher  colored  than  the  average  of  Jersey  cows. 
So  intense,  indeed,  is  the  color,  that  the  presence 
of  one  Guernsey  in  a  herd  of  six  or  eight  common 
cows,  or  of  eight  or  ten  Jerseys,  will  give  an  agree¬ 
able  tint  to  the  butter  all  winter,  provided  there  is 
proper  variety  in  the  feed  supplied  to  her.  The 
quantity  of  butter  she  is  able  to  produce,  is  as  yet 
undetermined.  Some  cows  within  our  knowledge. 
Lave  approached  three  pounds  a  day.  Many  are 
W’orthy  of  being  in  the  “  fourteen-pound  list,”  if 
any  such  list  has  been,  or  is  to  be  made. 

Jersey  breeders  from  perhaps  the  earliest  periods 
have  enriched  their  strains  of  breeding  by  tlie  occa¬ 
sional  introduction  of  Guernsey  blood.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  conceded  point  that  the  variable  richness  of 
color  possessed  hy  the  Jerseys  is  largely  due  to  a 
remote  Guernsey  cross.  The  variability  in  color. 


ample  in  point,  we  refer  to  the  well-known  cow 
Jersey  Belle  of  Scituate,  now  dead.  She  was 
completely  of  the  Guernsey  build  and  color,  witli 
perhaps  slight  shadings,  which  indicated  Jersey 
blood.  Her  head  and  legs  were  delicate  for  a 
Guernsey,  but  not  unlike  many,  and  her  butter,  at 
least  her  grass-made  butter,  was  yellow  enough  for 
a  Guernsey.  The  cross  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
cattle  will  at  any  time  produce  just  such  cows  in 


tions  a  characteristic,  or  else  they  are  extraordi¬ 
nary  sports  of  nature.  If  the  qualities*are  inherit¬ 
ed,  as  without  doubt  they  are,  tliey  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  progeny  of  such  cows. 

The  breeder  of  Guernseys  must  therefore  bear  in 
mind  that  pedigree  is  the  foundation  of  success. 
This  pedigree  must  be  written  in  butter.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  a  famous  Jersey  bull  was  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  in  this  city,  in  the  very  high  prime  of  his  life 
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style  and  general  form,  while  in  the  matter  of  yield 
of  both  milk  and  butter,  wc  have  no  doubt  that 
among  a  lot  of  such  cross-breeds,  some  w’ould  ap¬ 
proximate  even  her  extraordinary  record. 

The  proper  development  of  this  excellent,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  useful  breed,  and  the  responsibility  of 
making  it  popular,  rests  with  the  breeders  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  They  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  breed  to  “  boom  ”  itself.  No  doubt  there 
are  families  of  extraordinary  butter  power — those 
ought  to  be  found  out  and  brought  out.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  enough  for  the  lover  of  Jerseys  to 
know  that  an  animal  he  thought  of  buying  was  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Register  of  tlie  American  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club.  Now,  though  that  registration  is  essential, 
it  counts  for  very  little  in  determining  the  value  of 
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ing,  both  in  the  skin  and  in  the  milk  of  Jerseys, 
plainly  indicates  a  characteristic  not  thoroughly 
fixed  in  the  breed.  This  color  or  “  richness,”  as  it 
is  termed  on  the  Islands,  when  highly  developed  in 
the  more  fashionable  race,  is  so  often  associated 
with  a  rich,  yellow-fawn,  or  yellow-fawn  and  white, 
or  a  positively  light-red  or  red  and  white  coat  in 
Jerseys,  that  it  offers  another  evidence  that  both 
are  effects  of  the  Guernsey  cross.  As  a  notable  ex¬ 


a  cow  supposed  to  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred 
dollars.  The  butter  record  of  her  ancestry,  and 
of  cows  knowm  to  be  of  her  immediate  kindred, 
determines  her  market  value  to  be  two,  four,  or 
six  hundred,  or  even  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  same  must  be,  and  we  predict  it  soon  will  be, 
the  case  with  the  Guernseys.  The  great  yielders, 
like  “  Elegante,”  for  instance,  draw  their  blood 
from  sources  in  wl.ich  butter  has  been  for  genera¬ 


a  sure  getter,  of  magnificent  form  and  size,  of  the 
most  fashionable  color,  the  most  illustrious  animal 
of  his  breed  in  the  world  as  a  prize  winner,  and  of 
an  illustrious  ancestry  as  prize  winners,  not  how¬ 
ever  particularly  famous  as  butter  producers. 
Three  years  ago  he  sold  for  thirty-two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  The  breeders  of  the  Island  of  Jersey  felt  his 
loss  to  the  island  so  keenly  that  they  sent  over  to 
buy  him,  but  were  out  bid  by  an  enterprising  New 
York  breeder.  This  year  he  sold  for  the  low  prices 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  simply  because 
so  few  of  his  daugliters,  which  have  come  to  milk, 
prove  of  particular  excellence  as  butter  yielders, 
althougli  they  are  one  and  all  hard  to  beat  in  the  prize 
ring.  Butter  is  therefore  the  first  consideration,  both 
in  the  pedigree  and  in  the  individual  if  a  female,  and 
in  his  dam  if  a  male,  but  above  all  in  his  daughters 
after  he  has  come  to  maturit3^  A  bull  at  tln'ee 
years  old  should  have  daughters  in  milk,  the  pro¬ 
ducing  power  of  which  can  be  tested.  A  two-year- 
old  heifer,  giving  twenty  to  twenty-eight  pounds- 
of  milk  a  day,  yielding  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of 
butter  a  week,  is  good  enough.  Such  are  excep¬ 
tional,  but  they  sometimes  occur. 

Next  to  butter  comes  form.  In  milch  cows  of 
great  capacity,  we  find  a  characteristic  form  pre¬ 
vails.  This  is  not  an  indication  of  much  butter,  at 
least  not  an  infallible  indication,  for  many  great 
milkers  are  only  moderate,  and  occasionally  small 
butter  producers.  Still  it  is  a  good  thing  in  a  cow  to> 
be  well  formed  for  a  milk  yielder.  This  form  has 
been  cultivated,  that  is  bred  for,  forj-ears  in  Guern¬ 
sey,  and  the  best  Guernsey  cows  now  possess  it. 
It  is  marked  by  a  long  body,  much  larger  in  the  hind 
than  in  the  fore-quarters,  open  ribs,  a  long,  broad 
loin,  wide,  high  hips,  flat  thighs,  a  deep  flank,  and 
a  great  expansible  udder,  with  strong,  tortuous 
milk-veins  upon  the  belly  and  beneath  the  vulva. 
The  favorite  color  for  Guernseys  is  yellow-fawn 
with  buff  nose,  yellow  horns  and  hoofs.  White 
spots  are  not  objected  to,  and  a  white  triangle  in 
the  forehead,  and  white  switch  are  regarded  as- 
characteristic.  Well-grown  Guernseys  arc  one  to 
two  hundred  pounds  heavier  than  average  Jei'seys, 
and  the  larger  ones  often  .approach  the  size  of 
Shorthorns.  Guernsey  steers,  or  oxen,  have  oc¬ 
casionally  been  fattened  to  reach  the  weight  of  six¬ 
teen  hundred  to  two  thousand,  or  even  two  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  pounds.  Guernsey  and  half- 
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Guernsey  calves  are  usually  large,  so  that  the  use 
<yt  Guernsey  bulls  is  favored  by  farmers,  who  make 
veal  of  many  of  their  calves.  In  these  particulars 
the  Guernsey  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  Jersey. 

We  present  our  readers  on  the  preceding  page, 
engravings  of  two  excellent  Guernsey  animals. 
They  are  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  de  B.  Schenck,  of 
Larchmouut,  Lenox,  Mass.  The  cow,  “  Vestal  of 
Larchmount,”  (1507),  (Guernsey  Herd-book,  num¬ 
ber  686),  is  lemon-fawn  and  white,  was  dropped 
Nov.  1877,  selected  on  the  Island,  and  imported  by 
Mr.  Schenck.  She  is  now  giving  eighteen  quarts  of 
milk  a  day._  “  Vestal  ”  comes  of  a  line  of  famous 
prize  winners,  and  herself  won  third  prize  in  a  class 
numbering  one  hundred  and  four  entries,  at  the 
•Shows  of  the  Royal  Guernsey  Agricultural  Society, 
May,  1883.  She  was  imported  in  September,  calved 
April  16th,  and  two  weeks  after  that  date,  one 
day’s  milk  made  two  pounds  six  ounces  of  butter. 

The  bull,  “Lancer,”  (131),  was  imported  in  dam, 
and  dropped  in  August,  1878.  He  is  fawn  and  white, 
of  superior  form  and  size.  He  won  first  prize  at 
the  Central  Berkshire  Stock  Show  at  Lee,  Mass.,  in 
1882,  and  the  next  year  first  at  the  Berkshire,  Mass., 
Agricultural  Society  Show  at  Great  Barrington. 


Egg-Eating  Hens. 

• 

The  very  worst  habit  hens  can  get  into  is  that  of 
eating  their  eggs.  Dropping  eggs  from  the  roosts, 
or  about  the  houses  and  yards,  and  eating  each 
other’s  feathers,  are  of  little  moment  compared  to 


it.  It  is  a  habit  they  learn  from  one  another.  If 
only  one  or  two,  or  a  few  hens  in  a  flock  eat  eggs, 
make  short  work  with  them.  They  will  probably 
be  found  healthy  ar.d  fat,  and  will  at  least  make 
good  broth,  even  if  too  old  to  roast.  But  if,  as 
with  a  subscriber  living  at  Grandin,  Dakota  Ter., 
who  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  laying  hens,  and 
^ets  only  fifteen  eggs  a  day,  the  case  is  different. 
It  will  probably  pay  to  outwit  the  hens,  and  thus 
cure  them.  There  have  been  many  nests  iu  use, 
for  allowing  the  egg  to  roll  out  of  the  hen’s  sight  as 
soon  as  laid.  The  engraving  represents  a  section 
of  a  range  of  eight  to  twelve  laying  boxes,  or 
nests,  with  each  nest  about  a  foot  square,  and 
separated  more  or  less  completely  from  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  ones  by  a  board  partition.  The  bottom  of  all 
the  nests  is  made  by  two  boards,  one  of  which  is 
five  inches  wide,  the  other  about  eight.  They  are 
fastened  so  as  to  leave  an  inch-and-a-half  space 
between  them.  Before  they  are  nailed  in  place, 
some  fine  soft  hay,  ?t,  is  fastened  upon  the  upper 
sides  by  tacking  on  strips  of  tape,  leather,  oi’  list. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  this  hay  or  grass  lie 
smoothly,  and  that  upon  the  narrow  board  must 
have  only  a  few  of  its  thin,  soft  ends  hanging  over 
the  edge.  The  centre  of  each  nest  must  be  made 
on  the  broader  board,  and  a  painted  wooden  egg 
fastened  on  by  a  screw  going  through  the  board. 
When  the  hen  enters  such  a  nest,  she  will  mistrust 
nothing ;  she  will  not  eat  the  wooden  egg,  and 
when  she  lays  her  own  it  will  fall  through  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  egg  is  received  upon  a  mass  of  hay,  or, 
much  better,  a  piece  of  sacking,  a,  h,  tacked  to  the 
underside  of  the  narrow  board,  and  at  a  lower 
jjoint  to  the  top  of  a  board  behind  the  box  hinged 


at  the  bottom.  The  sacking  must  be  slack  enough 
to  allow  the  hinged  board  to  open  far  enough  to 
take  the  eggs  out,  but  not  so  that  they  will  roll 
out.  There  is  an  alighting  shelf,  s,  and  a  broad 
cover  over  all,  which  may  be  hinged  in  the  centre 
if  desired,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  nest.  Such  a  range  of  nests,  covered  as 
described,  may  have  a  roosting  pole  a  foot  above 
it,  and  the  droppings  being  caught  on  the  top, 
can  be  readily  carried  off  from  week  to  week. 


How  and  When  to  Shoe  Horses. 

PROP.  D,  D.  SLADE,  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

Horse-shoeing  has  given  rise  to  much  contro¬ 
versy,  yet  it  is  a  matter  which  in  itself,  so  far  at 
least  as  regards  the  principal  object  in  view,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  and  easily  understood.  The  object 
of  the  .shoe  is  the  protection  of  the  ground  surface 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  hoof  against  excessive 
wear.  In  the  wild  horse,  the  balance  between  the 
growth  and  the  wear  of  the  horn  of  the  hoof,  is 
equally  maintained,  but  when  civilization  subjects 
the  animal  to  hard  and  rapid  labor  upon  paved  and 
macadamized  roads,  then  this  balance  is  destroyed 
— the  wear  exceeds  the  growth.  Hence  the  aim  of 
the  farrier  is  to  ward  against  this  condition  of 
things  by  attaching  a  rim  of  iron  or  steel  to  the 
circumference  of  the  foot.  The  moment  this  is 
done,  however,  the  balance  is  again  destroyed  the 
growth  will  exceed  the  wear,  necessitating  in  time 
the  removal  of  this  metallic  rim,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  horn  by  artificial  means.  Although  the 
growth  of  the  horn  downward  is  equal  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  wall,  it  will  usually  be  found 
that  iu  the  healthy  foot,  more  must  be  removed 
from  the  toe  than  from  the  heels  or  quarters.  This 
is  because  the  shoe  is  firmly  fastened  at  the  toe, 
whereas,  in  the  other  regions,  especially  at  the 
heels,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  motion  allowed 
by  the  absence  of  nails,  and  consequently  more  or 
less  wear  takes  place.  This  may  be  readily  seen  on 
examination  of  a  shoe  that  has  been  worn  for  three 
or  more  weeks,  the  burnished  line  on  the  foot  sur¬ 
face  of  the  shoe  showing  distinctly  the  outline  of 
contact.  It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cable  in  many  cases  to  dispense  with  shoeing.  AVe 
answer  most  unhesitatingly  yes,  with  great  benefit 
to  the  animal  as  well  as  to  the  owner.  There  are 
many  country  districts  where  the  roads  are 'of  turf, 
or  are  sandy,  and  where  shoes  are  unnecessary.  If 
the  colt  is  never  subjected  to  this  process,  the  foot 
acquires  that  natural  firmness  and  hardness  which 
will  serve  the  animal  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
In  winter,  when  the  roads  are  very  slippery,  and 
the  horse  is  called  upon  for  heavy  draft,  in  many 
cases  we  must  provide  means  by  which  he  can  gain 
a  firmer  foothold  ;  and  this,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  can  only  be  done  by  shoes  fur¬ 
nished  with  calks.  We  do  but  follow  a  blind  and 
foolish  custom  where  we  applv  shoes  without  the 
necessity.  When  shoes  have  been  constantly  worn, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  dispense  with  them,  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  gradually  acccustoming  the 
foot  to  this  new  condition,  and  no  long  or  severe 
labor  should  be  at  once  demanded  of  the  animal. 

Calks  are  detrimental  under  any  circumstances, 
and  should  always  be  avoided  if  possible.  There 
can  be  no  reason  or  excuse  for  their  use  on  road 
horses  of  light  draft  in  summer,  even  on  pave¬ 
ments.  AVhen  actually  required,  it  is  very  essen¬ 
tial  that  they  should  have  an  equal  bearing  on  all 
sides,  at  the  toe  as  well  as  at  the  heels.  Any  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  the  weight  of  the  animal  is 
sure  to  bring  about  strains  of  the  ligaments,  sinews, 
and  muscles.  The  fashionable  heel  of  the  modern 
belle  is  not  more  sure  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
future  suilering.  No  shoe  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  upon  the  foot  more  than  four  or  five  weeks. 
Many  farmei’s  patronize  the  farrier  who  nails  on 
the  shoes  so  that  they  will  remain  more  than  double 
this  time,  with  the  idea  that  such  a  proceeding  is 
economical,  whereas,  it  is  the  furthest  possible  re¬ 
move  from  economy.  As  the  growth  of  the  horn 
is  constantly  downward  and  outward,  the  shoe, 
which  when  api)lied  weeks  before,  was  fitted  to  the 
foot,  has  now  become  altogether  too  small,  and 


consequently  there  is  constant  pressure  upon  the 
sensitive  portions  at  the  quarters,  causing  corns 
and  other  affections.  On  the  removal  of  the  shoe, 
if  again  to  be  applied,  the  ground  surface  of  the 
wall  of  the  hoof  must  be  reduced  by  the  rasp  to  a 
perfect  level,  which  can  be  attained  by  the  eye  ac¬ 
customed  to  good  work.  The  level  of  the  un¬ 
touched  sole  forms  a  ready  and  practical  guide  for 
the  amount  of  reduction.  Neither  the  sole  nor  the 
frog  should  undergo  the  least  mutilation,  since 
nature  removes  by  constant  exfoliation  all  super¬ 
fluous  horn,  neither  should  the  natural  barrier' at 
the  heels,  provided  for  the  express  purpose  of 
keeping  the  foot  expanded,  ever  be  cut  into,  as  is 
the  almost  universal  custom,  under  the  insane  idea 
that  it  “  opens  out  ”  the  foot.  No  greater  folly  or 
barbarity  can  be  committed,  and  no  surer  way 
could  be  devised  for  producing  contraction  with  its 
attendant  evils.  The  walls  of  the  hoof  should 
never  be  rasped.  It  is  by  this  process  that  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fibres  of  the  horn  are  destroyed,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  polish  removed,  and  the  internal  surface  ex¬ 
posed,  whereby  the  entire  structure  is  rendered 
more  brittle  and  unfitted  to  perform  its  functions. 
Let  the  intelligent  farmer  who  has  hitherto  given 
little  or  no  thought  to  this  important  subject,  fol¬ 
low  the  above  instructions,  and  satisfy  himself  of 
their  correctness,  and  tell  them  to  his  neighbors. 


An  Enemy  to  Maple  Trees. 

Among  the  many  kinds  of  Bark-lice  {Coccidce), 
is  one  which  attacks  the  Maples.  This  was  first 
described  in  1868  as  Lecanium  acericola,  along  with 
another  new  species  peculiar  to  the  Osage  Orange 
{L.  Madurce).  Both  these  insects  are  shown  in  the 
engraving,  that  at  the  left  being  the  one  which  at¬ 
tacks  the  Maple.  The  insects,  on  being  hatched, 
attach  themselves  to  the  tender  bark  of  the  young 
shoots,  and  also  to  the  leaves  of  the  Maple.  A 
scale  is  formed  upon  the  back  of  the  louse,  seen  in 
the  dark  portions  in  the  engraving.  From  beneath 
the  scale  protrudes  a  snow-white  mass  of  fine  cot¬ 
tony  threads,  which  cover  and  protect  the  eggs, 
and  perhaps  the  newly  hatched  insects.  The  eggs 
are  hatched  in  July.  The  description  referred  to  is 
very  meagre, -and  nothing  is  said  of  the  means 
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for  destroying  the  insect.  Specimens  were  reeently 
sent  us  b}"  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Keller,  Shelby  Co.,  Ill. 

The  insect  was  first  discovered  in  Indiana  and 
afterwards  in  Iowa.  In  the  absence  of  any  report 
as  to  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  insect,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  try  the  Emulsion  of  Kero¬ 
sene,  described  in  March  last,  page  114.  This 
should  be  freely  thrown  into  the  tree,  using  a  gar¬ 
den  syringe.  This  or  any  other  apiilicatiou  would 
be  most  effective,  if  it  could  be  applied  when  the 
insects  are  first  hatched,  and  before  they  have 
formed  a  scale,  a  point  which  can  only  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  close  observation.  Let  us  hear  from 
any  who  have  successfully  treated  this  pest.  Mr. 
K.  states  that  the  insect  “is  devastating  the 
shade  trees,  and  is  beginning  on  the  fruit  trees.” 
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A  Good  Strawberry  Coming.— The 
Banquet. 

The  American  Agriculturist  has  long  urged  that 
”the  growers  of  new  strawberries  should  work  in 
the  direction  of  high  quality,  rather  than  in  that  of 
large  size.  No  one  wishes  to  be  obliged  to  cut  a 
strawberry  in  order  to  eat  it  conveniently,  and  we 
.already  have  a  sufflcient  number  of  varieties,  the 
only  claim  for  which  is  stated  in  inches  of  circum¬ 
ference.  Mr.  J.  R.  Hawkins,  a  succes.sful  cultiva¬ 
tor  of  small  fruits,  at  Mountainvilie,  Or.ange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  submits  to  our  inspection  abundant  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  new  strawberry  which  he  calls  the  “  E.an- 
quet.”  The  origin  of  this  new  berry  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Hawkins  in  substance  as  follows.  In  1880  he 
-had  a  bed  of  that  high-flavored,  but  rather  dry  va¬ 
riety,  “Miner’s  Prolific.”  Some  of  the  run¬ 
ners  of  this  had  made  their  Avay  into  a  fence 
row,  where  our  native  wild  strawberry  {Fra- 
garia  Virginiana),  was  growing.  Two  or  three 
of  the  largest  berries  of  “Miner’s  Prolific,”  from 
the  plants  closely  associated  with  the  wild  ones, 
were  selected.  The  seed  from  these  were  separated, 
and  sown  in  a  box  of  earth,  placed  where  it  would 
receive  the  sun  during  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
Some  thirty  or  forty  seedling  plants  had  made 
their  appearance  in  September,  wdiich  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  open  ground  in  October.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  hens  undertook  the  cultivation  of  the 
patch,  and  with  the  usual  result.  The  uprooted 
plants  were  replanted,  and  all  were  left  without 
protection  the  following  winter.  In  the  spring  of 
.1881,  one  of  the  seedling  plants  threw  up  a  flower- 
stalk,  and  in  June  ripened  about  half  a  dozen  ber¬ 
ries  of  moderate  size,  and  of  such  excellent  quality, 
that  Mr.  Hawkins  was  careful  that  all  the  runners 
it  made  should  take  root.  These  gave  him  about 
six  plants,  which  were  set  out  in  August.  In  1882, 
about  a  quart  of  berries  were  borne  by  these 
plants,  which  were  submitted  to  several  well- 
known  pomologlsts,  who  at  once  pronounced  the 
Jruit  to  be  “one  of  great  promise.”  The  runners 
from  the  plants  were  pot-layered,  and  the  plants, 
..about  fifty,  were  set  out  in  September.  These,  in 
1883,  bore  about  fifteen  quarts  of  berries.  The 
same  year  Mr.  Hajvkins  exhibited  the  herries  in 
Boston,  where  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  awarded  it  the 
premium  for  the  best  new  seedling.  We  have 
Been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  details  of  the 
production  of  the  “  Banquet,”  in  order  that  they 
may  serve  as  a  guide 
to  others  who  wish  to 
undertake  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  seedling  straw¬ 
berries.  Mr.  Hawkins 
states  that  the  plants 
have  each  year  in¬ 
creased  in  productive¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  size  of 
the  fruit.  This  year 
berries  were  produced 
measuring  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter, 
which  is  certainly  large 
enough.  The  .berries 
sent  us  were  of  uniform 
conical  shape ;  while  a 
few  are  shouldered, 
none  are  of  the  coeks- 


THE  “  BANQUET.” 


<comb  form.  The  fruit  is  perfectly  ripened  at 
the  end  opposite  to  the  stem.  The  color  is  of 
a  rich  crimson,  without  that  tendency  to  turn 
black,  so  unfortunate  in  .some  varieties.  We 
are  informed  that  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  noted  for 
his  caution  in  expressing  an  opinion,  has  stated 
that  he  regards  the  “  Banquet ’’  superior  in  flavor 
to  the  berry  which  bears  his  own  honored  name — 
bigh  praise  indeed.  After  carefully  testing  the 
■“  Banquet,”  we  accord  it  a  place  among  the  highest 
flavored  strawberries.  The  exquisite  flavor  of  the 
wild  fruit  is  so  marked,  that  we  can  readily  believe 
that  this  is  due  to  a  crossing  with  the  wild  plant. 
Mr.  Hawkins’  course  in  regard  to  sending  out  his 
■new  seedling,  is  to  be  highly  commended.  Many 
.berries  with  not  a  tithe  of  the  real  value  of  this, 
lhave  been  heralded  far  and  wide  as  the  coming 


berry.  Mr.  II.  declines  to  place  the  “  Banquet  ”  on 
the  market,  before  it  has  been  fully  tested  by  fur¬ 
ther  culture.  He  expresses  his  regrets  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  a  committee  of  the  Am.  Porno- 
logical  Society  report  upon  the  merits  of  new 
fruits,  and  adds:  “  I  have  a  strong  aversion  to  let¬ 
ting  the  ‘Banquet  ’  go  out  before  some  such  thing 
is  done,  deeming  that  some  action  of  this  kind  is 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  public.” 


A  New  and  Serious  Strawberry  Pest. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Wynant,  Rossville,  Staten  Island, 
N.  T.,  a  successful  strawberry  grower  for  twenty 
years,  informs  us  that  this  year  his  crop  has  proved 
almost  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  the  ravages  of 
vast  numbers  of  a  small  beetle.  Specimens  being 
submitted  to  trs  for  examination,  we  have  discov¬ 
ered  them  to  be  the  same  insect  mentioned  by  Prof. 
Cook,  State  Entomologist  of  Michigan,  as  new  to 
that  State,  viz.,  the  Strawberry  Weevil,  {Anthonomus 
museulus).  Now  for  the  first  time  this  beetle  appears 
as  a  serious  enemy  to  the  strawberry,  though  it 
has  been  known  to  scientists  for  some  years,  having 
been  described  by  Say.  The  readers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  will  be  kept  fully  posted  as  to  its 
progress.  There  are  several  species  of  this  genus 
Anthonomus^  closely  resembling  each  other;  in  fact, 
the  samples  brought  us  by  Mr.  Wynant  contained 
at  least  two  species  of  these  nearly  related  little 
weevils.  The  beetle  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  and  varies  in  color  from  a  dull-red,  to  almost 
black.  The  wing-cases  have  impressed  lines,  bear¬ 
ing  a  few'  scattered  dots.  In  the  accompanying,  en¬ 
graving  the  weevil  is  shown  much  enlarged,  with 
hair  lines  to  the  right  indicating  the  natural  length. 
Very  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  new  enemy 
to  the  strawberiy,  and  its  ravages  this  season  sug¬ 
gest  it  as  a  subject  worthy  of  the  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  of  entomologists.  Until  the  natural  history  of 
the  insects  is  known,  we  can  only  mention  remedies 
to  be  applied  to  the  devouring  beetles.  The  weevils 
feed  upon  the  floral  parts  when  the  strawberry 
plants  are  in  bloom,  and  also  pierce  the  fruit-bear¬ 
ing  stems,  causing  them  to  break  off  with  their 
partly  formed  berries.  In  using  any  insecticide, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  unsafe  to  use  sub¬ 
stances  poisonous  to  persons.  Paris  Green  and 
London  Purple  may  be  safely  used  on  young  apples 
to  kill  the  codling  moth  worm,  but  to  dust  or 
spray  a  fruiting  strawberry  bed  with  a  compound 
of  arsenic,  would  be  running  too  many  risks.  An 
emulsion  of  kerosene  or  petroleum,  a  formula  for 
which  was  recently  given  in  the  Amo'ican  Agricul¬ 
turist,  may  prove  a  satis¬ 
factory  remedy.  Pyre- 
thrum  powder  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  insecticide,  and 
experiments  should  be 
made  to  prove  its  value 
in  this  case.  After  the 
life  history  of  the 
weevil  is  fully  known, 
it  may  be  found  easy 
to  destroy  this  enemy 
in  one  or  more  of  its 
earlier  stages  of  development.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  destruction  which  has  come  to  the 
Staten  Island  berry  fields,  may  not  be  repeated 
there,  or  visit  other  localities  in  coming  years. 
Some  of  our  insect  enemies  come  and  go,  w'hile 
others  remain  and  continue  to  destroy  as  long  as 
their  favorite  food-plants  are  grown,  unless  fought 
with  a  tireless  vigilance.  Mr.  Wynant  observed  a 
few  of  the  weevils  on  his  strawberry  plants  last 
year.  This  fact  leads  us  to  suggest  that  it  may  be 
best  to  burn  over  with  straw,  and  plow  under  the 
ruined  fields,  and  if  possible  begin  strawberry  beds 
elsewhere,  or  grow  other  crops  and  attempt  to 
starve  orxt  the  troublesome  weevils. 

This  beetle  must  not  be  confounded  with  another, 
which,  though  destructive,  works  in  a  different 
manner.  We  refer  to  the  Strawberry  Crown-borer 
Tglodcrma  fragaria:.  Tins  beetle  is  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  one  above  figured,  and  is  brown,  with 
darker  brown  spots.  It  lays  its  eggs  upon  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  and  the  larva,  when  hatched. 
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eats  its  way  into  the  crown,  upon  which  it  feeds 
and  kills  the  plant.  Diggi::g  up  the  infested  plants 
and  burning  them  is  the  only  sure  remedy. 
Subscribers  living  elsewhere  n  ill  please  report 
ravages  of  the  new  strawberry  pest,  if  any  occur. 


A  Silk-Worm  Cocoonery. 

Any  cheaply  constmeted  outbuilding  will  answer 
for  rearing  silk-worms,  if  it  be  not  near  to  any  bad 
odors,  and  can  be  easily  ventilated  and  heated.  If 
the  building  is  old,  it  should  be  thoroughly  renova¬ 
ted,  white-washed,  and  perfectly  dried  before  re¬ 
ceiving  the  worms.  For  household  culture,  a  room 
eighteen  by  twenty  feet,  with  two  movable  shelves 
extending  around  the  room,  two  feet  apart. 


will  safely  accommodate  sixty  thousand  worms. 
A  building  eighteen  by  thirty-six  feet,  ten  feet 
high,  with  four  windows  and  two  doors,  will  house 
two  hundred  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  worms  without  crowding.  Each  cocoon 
rack  is  fourteen  feet  long,  by  live  feet  wide.  There 
are  S’x  uprights,  a,a,  seven  feet  high,  two  inches 
wile,  and  one  inch  thick,  mortised  into  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  frame.  Stout  nails,  6,  6,  are 
driven  into  each  upright,  five  inches  apart,  for 
holding  the  lath  platforms,  c,  c,  by  which  the  worms 
feed.  These  racks  can  be  taken  apart  and  stored 
away  after  the  feeding  season  is  over,  while  the  co¬ 
coonery  can  be  used  the  remainder  of  the  year  for 
many  other  purposes.  The  trays,  d,  d,  are  placed 
on  the  platforms  and  used  for  feeding  the  young 
worms  until  after  the  second  moult,  when  laths 
are  laid  crosswise  over  the  rails,  c,  e,  and  branches 
laid  on  the  laths.  The  lowest  rods  rest  on  the  nails 
driven  into  the  uprights,  eighteen  inches  from  the 
floor.  As  the  branches  accumulate  on  this  plat¬ 
form,  long  rods  with  laths  are  laid  on  every  fifth 
nail  from  the  bottom.  The  worms  will  crawl  upon 
the  fresh  leaves  placed  on  the  upper  platform,  and 
the  lower  rods  may  be  drawn  out  and  the  litter  re¬ 
moved.  The  worms  maj'  be  carried  to  the  top  of 
the  frame  in  this  manner,  and  by  that  time  they  are 
ready  to  spin.  When  the  cocoons  are  to  be 
gathered,  the  spinning  frames  can  be  taken  down. 
This  is  the  most  economical,  convenient,  and 
healthful  arrangement  for  raising  silk-worms  that 
has  been  constructed. 

The  cocoonery  should  be  well  ventilated  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  during  warm,  sultry  weather,  the  windows 
and  doors  need  to  be  kept  open  night  and  day. 

The  sun  should  not  shine  directly  on  the  worms, 
nor  should  they  be  exposed  to  drafts  or  sudden 
changes  of  weather.  On  damp,  cold  days,  a  little 
fire  in  the  cocoonery  will  be  needed.  The  natural 
laws  governing  the  existence  of  the  worm  should 
be  imitated  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  trays,  d,d,  used  for  feeding  the  young  worms 
are  made  of  laths  nailed  together.  Full  length  laths 
are  used  with  half  lengths  for  the  ends  and  center 
pieces.  Small  nails  or  tacks  are  driven  in  the  edge 
half  an  inch  apart,  and  twine  is  wound  around  each 
nail,  passing  across  the  frame  both  ways.  Heavy 
brown  paper  with  holes  of  different  sizes,  will  answer 
for  the  bottom  of  the  trays,  in  place  of  the  twine. 
Twine  trays  may  be  used  for  feeding  the  worms, 
and  for  spinning,  which  adds  to  the  convenience 
of  gathering  the  cocoons.  By  loosening  the  twine 
at  one  end,  and  taking  it  back  and  forth  from  the 
nails, the  cocoons  can  be  stripped  off  in  one  half  the 
time  that  it  takes  to  gather  them  from  among  the 
branches,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  bruising  them. 
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Animal  Ailments. 

PROFESSOB  D.  D.  SLADE.  HAEVAKD  UNIVERSITY. 

Hog  Cholera.  Swine  Plague.— A.  A.  Baton,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Co.,  Pa.— A'our  description  of  the  symptoms  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  sick  swine  faithfully  portrays  the  course 
of  swine  plague.  “The  symptoms  are  as  follows: 
first,  a  dill],  sleepy  feeling  accompanied  by  a  cough, 
which  increases  from  day  to  day,  and  an  entire  loss  of 
appetite  after  the  first  day.  The  ailment  affects  the 
small  of  the  back  (the  spinal  system  of  nerves),  so 
much  so  that  the  hog,  in  most  cases,  loses  the  use  of  its 
hinder  parts,  but  in  a  few  instances  it  can  get  up  and 
down  until  death.  Later  the  animal  breaks  out  on  the 
belly  and  around  the  throat,  with  red  blotches  which  in¬ 
crease  in  size,  until  they  cover  the  entire  belly  from 
under  the  chops  to  the  tail.  They  are  purplish-red, 
and  look  almost  like  mortification.  The  hog  dies  in 
from  three  to  eight  days.  So  far  none  have  recovered. 
With  two,  great  emaciation  accompanied  the  disease, 
but  in  the  other  cases  they  remained  plump.”  -  This  is  a 
highly  contagious  disease.  By  no  means  expose  any 
newly  purchased  animals  to  tlie  poison.  Kill  the  sick 
and  deeply  bury  all  carcasses.  Disinfect  by  efficient 
means  everything  that  has  come  in  contact  with  them. 
Use  Carbolic  Acid,  Chlorine,  Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Cop¬ 
peras.  It  would  be  far  better  not  to  occupy  the  same 
piggery  under  any  circumstances  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
certainly  not  until  it  has  undergone  a  thorough  and  long 
continued  purification.  Place  any  newly  purchased 
animals  under  strict  quarantine  long  enough  to  prove 
their  healthy  condition.  Avoid  communication  between 
these  and  the  former  herd  by  tlie  same  attendants. 

Gnawing  the  Woodwork.— Jno.  W.  Hall,  Hancock 
Co.,  Me.— Has  a  mare  which  “eats  up  her  crib  and  every¬ 
thing  that  she  can  reach,  is  fat,  feeds  and  works  well.”— 
It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  pro¬ 
pensity.  It  may  depend  upon  irritation  of  the  teeth 
and  gums,  or  upon  habit,  which  is  the  result  of  confined 
idleness,  or  again,  the  animal  may  find  something  in  the 
wood  congenial  to  its  taste.  We  are  not  treating  here 
of  crib-biting  as  a  vice.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
the  remedy  is  to  provide  no  wood-work  for  the  animal 
to  gnaw.  Place  the  mare  in  a  box  stall  with  perfectly 
smooth  sides  and  no  projections.  Feed  grain  from  an 
iron  manger,  and  hay  from  the  ground.  Give  salt,  and 
a  chance  to  eat  earth,  plenty  of  exercise,  and  a  variety 
of  food  at  ali  times. 

Feeding  op  Horses. — E.  Higgins,  Uorfoik  Co.,  Mass. 
— Corn  and  oats  should  not  be  ground  together  in  equal 
quantities,  and  given  as  food  to  the  working  horses,  for 
the  reason  that  the  corn  contains  twice  as  much  oil  as 
the  oats,  has  marked  heating  qualities,  and  being  such 
concentrated  food,  is  liable  to  produce  colic  and  indi¬ 
gestion.  To  be  sure,  there  are  many  horses  on  slow 
work  that  may  become  accustomed  to  a  mixture  of  equai 
parts  of  oats  and  corn,  and  may  escape  any  evil  con¬ 
sequences,  but  still  there  is  always  danger.  It  is  better 
to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  to  feed  a  mixture,  in  which 
the  oats  exceed  the  corn  by  just  double  ihe  amount. 

Splint. — Mr.  B.  Moore,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. — Splint  is  a 
bony  enlargement  or  tumor,  which  in  its  formation 
causes  pain  and  consequent  lameness  by  the  distension 
of  the  covering  of  the  bone.  This  covering  is  extreme¬ 
ly  sensitive  when  at  all  inflamed.  Sometimes  the  growth 
is  very  gradual,  and  the  neighboring  tissues  accommo¬ 
date  themselves  to  the  abnormal  condition  without  caus¬ 
ing  pain  and  lameness.  The  size  of  the  splint  is  no 
criterion  of  its  importance,  a  small  one  often  giving 
more  trouble  than  a  large  one.  The  treatment  in  its 
early  stages  consists  of  subduing  the  inflammation  by 
rest  and  cooling  applications.  After  all  heat  and  ten¬ 
derness  have  gone,  blistering  is  of  service,  which  is  to 
be  repeated  if  the  enlargement  continues.  If  pain  and 
tenderness  return  after  an  apparent  cure,  give  the  animal 
a  long  rest.  It  is  not  advisable  to  perform  any  surgical 
operation  for  the  mere  purpose  of  removing  the  tumor, 
as  such  an  operation  may  induce  an  undue  amount  of 
inflammation  in  the  parts.  The  tendency  of  the  splint 
is  to  become  absorbed.  Hence  it  is  not  often  found 
upon  aged  horses.  The  ointment  of  the  Red  Iodide 
of  Mercury  often  proves  an  excellent  absorbent  of  the 
bony  tumor,  a  small  portion  to  be  rubbed  in  daily. 

Shoulder  Lameness.— Mr.  Reuben  Davis,  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y. — From  the  symptoms  given  in  your  letter, 
I  should  say  that  the  horse  is  suffering  from  shoulder 
lameness,  the  result  of  a  sprain,  or  possibly  of  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  that  morbid  changes  were  going  on  in  the 
joints,  in  the  course  of  which  bony  exudations  will  be 
thrown  out.  The  presence  of  these  changes  undoubted¬ 
ly  account  “  for  the  snapping  or  cracking  noise  heard 
somewhere  near  the  shoulder  joint.”  For  treatment,  put 
on  a  high-heeled  shoe,  and  turn  out  to  pasture.  Com¬ 
plete  rest,  or  only  very  slow,  light  work,  must  be  insist¬ 
ed  on.  Subdue  any  inflammation  by  warm  water  for 
pientations  to  the  joint,  to  be  frequently  repeated. 
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Cii'andmotlier’s  Qiiig-ei’toreatl.—  A 

correspondent  asks  us  for  a  recipe  for  gingerbread, 
“  such  as  our  grandmothers  used  to  make.”  Our  grand¬ 
mother's  granddaughter  makes  as  good  gingerbread  as 
we  ever  saw,  and  this  is  the  way  she  does  it :  Molasses, 
two  cups ;  milk,  one  cup ;  flour,  four  cups  ;  butter,  one- 
half  cup  ;  soda,  one  teaspoonful ;  spice  (cinnamon, 
cloves,  or  ginger),  to  taste.  We  have  a  notion  that  the 
best  gingerbread  is  made  without  ginger. 

Plsiiit  for  a  IVanie.— P.  H.  Adams,  Wil¬ 
liamson  County,  Tex.  The  plant  sent,  which  you  say  the 
Cherokees  call  “  Tonkawa,”  is  Gonolobus  bifloi'us.  The 
genus  Gonolobus  belongs  to  the  Milkweed  (Asclepias)  Fami¬ 
ly,  and  its  species,  usually  climbers,  are  more  abundant 
in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Northern  States.  But  little 
is  known  about  their  properties,  except  that  the  roots  of 
one  or  two  are  said  to  purge  violently,  and  the  Indians 
used  the  juice  of  some  of  them  to  poison  arrows. 

Oiir  Li!$t  of  Fairs. — Already  we  receive 
applications  for  our  list  of  the  fairs  to  take  place  the  com- 
ingautumn.  Weagain  urgently  request,  as  usual, all  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Societies  and  Fair  Associations,  who  have  not 
already  done  so,  to  send  ns  their  announcements  at  once. 
Our  publication  of  the  list,  gives  each  fair,  however  local, 
a  ivide  advertising,  which  is  worth  taking  a  iittle  troiibie 
to  secure.  Let  us  have  the  announcements  early ! 

A  Curious  Insect. — W.  L.  Remington, 
New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  writes:  “  I  send  by  mail  a  curi¬ 
ous  insect,  which  I  found  under  a  stone  in  a  moist 
place,  and  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  it.”  The 
insect  is  the  Northern  Mole  Cricket,  Gi'yllotalpaboi'ealis. 
Its  name  indicates  its  burrosving  habits.  This  not  very 
common  insect  was  described  and  flgured  in  the  “Doc¬ 
tor's  Talks  ”  for  November,  1881,  page  493.  There  is  an¬ 
other  species  in  the  Southern  States,  and  one  in  the 
"West  Indies,  which  latter  is  said  to  be  very  destructive 
to  the  roots  of  the  sugar-cane. 

Rose-ISiia's  aii<l  ISoses. — M.  Stanford 
Jackson,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  complains  of  the  havoc 
the  Rose-bug  makes  with  his  roses,  and  asks  what  he 
shall  do  to  prevent  their  appearance  on  the  bushes.  The 
Rose-bug  appears  to  defy  the  ordinary  insecticides,  and 
to  require  catching  and  killing.  In  early  morning  they 
are  torpid,  do  not  readily  take  to  flight,  and  may  be 
shaken  from  the  bushes  at  that  time.  Tliey  may  be 
caught  upon  cloths  spread  under  the  bushes,  or  in  broad, 
shallow  tin-pans,  which  contain  a  little  kerosene.  Those 
caught  on  cloths  may  be  killed  by  kerosene  or  by  burning. 

Hurrying  flie  Cliiclcs. — H.  J.  Janzer 
having  heard  that  there  is  an  incubator  that  will  hatch 
eggs  in  considerably  less  than  twenty-one  days,  asks  ifit 
is  true,  and  upon  what  principle  such  an  incubator  is 
constructed  ?  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  method  by  which 
the  time  of  incubation  can  be  shortened  an  iiour.  In  our 
experience  witli  an  incubator,  we  have  found  that  those 
eggs  which  did  not  hatch  within  half  a  day  after  the 
twenty-first,  did  not  hatch  at  all.  The  improper  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  heat  may  prolong  the  time  for  a  few  hours, 
but  that  any  invention  can  be  made  to  appreciably  short¬ 
en  it  is,  we  think,  very  improbable. 

Water  Cre.sses. — Several  who  have  suita¬ 
ble  streams  for  growing  Water  Cresses,  ask  how  to  stock 
them  with  the  plants.  If  Water  Cress  grows  any  where 
in  the  vicinity,  the  easiest  way  is  to  get  plants  or  cut¬ 
tings  from  an  established  bed.  A  fragment,  or  branch  of 
a  plant  will  grow  readily.  If  plants  are  not  available, 
they  must  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  are  kept  by  the 
principal  seedsmen.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pans  or 
shallow  boxes,  keeping  the  soil  quite  moist.  Wlien  the 
seedlings  are  up,  water  freely,  keeping  the  soil  in  the 
condition  of  mud.  If  exposed  to  full  light,  with  plenty 
of  water,  the  plants  will  grow  very  rapidly,  and  soon  be 
ready  to  set  out  in  the  water  beds. 

Fertilizer  for  Str«wl»erries. — C.  O, 

Foster,  McKean  Co.,  Pa.  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
made  by  treating  bones  with  sulphuric  acid,  would  no 
doubt  be  useful  for  strawberries,  though  we  should  pre¬ 
fer  thoroughly  decomposed  stable  manure,  or  if  a  special 
stimulating  fertilizer  is  required,  guano,  or  ashes.  If  it 
is  proposed  to  use  superphosphate,  buy  it,  but  do  not 


undertake  to  make  it.  To  one  without  experience  im 
such  manipulation,  the  operation  of  treating  bones  with, 
sulphuric  acid  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  has  resulted  in. 
serious  accidents.  Farmers  can  make  many  things-, 
cheaper  than  they  can  buy  them,  but  superphosphate  is- 
not  one  of  these. 

Al^o-reag^rouiid  Cellars.— The  subject 
of  building  cellars  above  ground  and  apart  from  the- 
dwelling,  is  evidently  engaging  the  attention  of  many- 
persons.  Mr.  H.  W.  Pond,  New  York  City,  writes  us  a 
number  of  suggestions  concerning  the  building  of  such 
a  cellar,  one  of  which  seems  of  special  importance.  He- 
says:  “I  shouid  make  the  first,  or  lower  floor,  of  as-^ 
phalt,  and  the  foundation  walls  should  have  a  stratum, 
of  asphalt  laid  in  them  at  the  level  of  the  floor,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ascent  of  moisture.”  Also,  “the  asphalt  or 
cement  floor,”  he  suggests,  “  should  be  sloping,  and. 
scuppers  made,  so  that,  for  sanitai-y  reasons,  it  could, 
be  flushed  with  water.”  Mr.  P.  also  suggests,  that 
such  a  cellar  should  have  an  ice-chamber  at  the  top. 

Tomatoes  aad.  Cancer.—"  Old  Sub¬ 
scriber  ”  writes :  “I  have  two  acquaintances  who  are 
afflicted  with  cancer.  They  have  both  been  advised  bjr 
their  physicians  to  discontinue  the  use  of  tomatoes, 
either  cooked  or  raw.  Will  you  kindly  give  your  opinion 
on  the  tomato  and  cancer  question  ?”  The  statement, 
that  the  use  of  tomatoes  will  cause  cancer,  has  been  the- 
rounds  of  the  press  like  many  other  ioose  assertions. 
We  have  not  seen  it  stated  by  any  responsible  author! tjr 
that  the  tomato  has  any  relation  to  cancer.  Secondly, 
wo  should  wish  to  know,  who  decided  that  the  friends  in 
question  are  afflicted  with  cancer.  Not  one  case  in  ten 
of  so-called  cancer  is  ready  that  terrible  affliction.  For 
ourselves,  we  shall  continue  to  eat  tomatoes. 

Fliect  lias  Sialt  TT|>on  Ani>^ 

mals  ?— This  question  comes  to  us  frequently.  There 
is  a  small  body  of  “  reformers  ”  who  hold  that  the  use  of 
salt  is  the  eause  of  many  human  aiiments,  as  well  as  the- 
diseases  of  our  domestic  animals.  The  necessity  for 
salt  in  the  huinan  system  was  recognized  in  the  ancient 
laws  of  Holland,  which  condemned  criminals  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  salt  in  their  food,  and  they  died  in  the  greatest 
torture.  Wild  animals,  especially  deer,  show  that  they 
regard  salt  as  necessary,  by  travelling  great  distances  in 
order  to  reach  the  “  salt  licks.”  Domestic  animals  show 
by  the  avidity  with  which  they  dispose  of  the  salt  at  the- 
periodical  salting,  that  it  meets  a  want  of  their  systems,. 
We  should  regard  these  manifestations  as  proof  that  ani¬ 
mals  needed  salt,  and  that  it  was  jn  some  way  benefleial. 
Physiologists lell  us  that  the  blood  contains  a  large  per¬ 
cent  of  salt,  and  that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep- 
the  blood  in  its  proper  condition. 

Heal  Worms.— S.  B.  Uoane,  San  Francisco 
Co.,  Cal.,  asks  us :  “How  can  I  keep  a  stock  of  ‘Meal¬ 
worms’,  in  what  must  I  keep  them,  and  on  what  should  I 
feed  them,  that  they  may  multiply  fast?  ’’—There  are  two 
caterpillars  called  “  Meal-worms,”  the  parent  insect  of 
one  being  a  beetle,  and  of  the  other  a  small  moth.  The- 
worms  are  often  found  in  old  flour  barrels,  in  Indiart 
and  rye  meal,  old  ship  bread,  etc.  They  are  used  as  bait 
in  fishing,  and  especially  as  food  for  singing  birds.  If 
the  worms  are  not  full  grown,  we  should  keep  them  on 
Indian  meal.  There  is  no  treatment  by  which  our  cor¬ 
respondent  can  multiply  them,  as  in  their  caterpillar- 
state  they  do  not  breed.  They  must  pass  into  the  state  • 
of  pupa  or  chrysalis,  from  which  they  will  come  out  as 
beetles,  or  moths,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  are  the  - 
perfect  states  only  in  which  do  they  breed.  The  perfect 
insects  lay  eggs  from  which  the  worms  hatch,  and  live- 
in  flour,  meal,  etc.,  until  they  reach  their  full  size,  when, 
the  same  round  is  again  gone  through. 

Rats  aiicl  Flies. — We  have  received  from.; 
ladies,  suggestions  for  keeping  both  these  pests  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  We  give  these  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for- 
wider  experience.  If  the  remedies  are  generally  effica¬ 
cious  they  should  be  more  widely  known.  As  to  rats,, 
we  translate  from  Mary  Hadlein’s  German  letter,  who- 
says:  “  The  best  thing  to  drive  away  rats  is  the  Pepper¬ 
mint  plant  ;  they  can  not  bear  the  smell  of  it  and  dis¬ 
appear.  We  place  it  in  the  oats,  rye,  etc.,  when  they  are 
brought  in,  and  also  under  the  pig  pen.  Though  we  no- 
longer  have  any  rats,  we  keep  on  using  the  plant,  lest  a 
strange  one  might  make  us  a  visit.”  In  absence  of  the 
fresh  herb,  a  few  drops  of  the  Oil  of  Peppermint  should, 
be  equally  efficacious.  As  to  flies,  Mrs.  L.  L.,  who  has . 
had  several  years’ experience  in  California,  writes  us:: 
“  In  southern  California  every  old  Spanish  residence  is  ■ 
surrounded  with  the  Castor  Oil  plants,  and  when  the  - 
American  residents  are  tortured  with  the  “July  fly,” 
that  rivals  all  flies  in  numbers  and  pertinacity,  these,- 
Spanish  homes  have  not  ally  or  a  mosquito  in  thenn,” 
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Stumps.  —  Saltpetre  anti  Kero< 

sene.— An  item  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  a  few 
years  ago,  advising  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  stump,  drop  in 
some  saitpetre,  and  All  the  hole  with  water.  The  next 
spring  the  hole  was  to  be  filled  with  kerosene,  which,  on 
being  lighted,  would  consume  the  stump  to  the  very 
ends  of  its  roots.  Mr.  S.  C.  Sweetser,  Aroostook  Co., 
Me.,  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  others,  to  show  the 
entire  inutility  of  this  process.  He  tried  it  two  years  in 
succession,  and  the  stump,  which  stands  high  upon  the 
river  bank,  remains,  to  hundreds  yearly,  a  prominent 
land-mark.  Dynamite,  or  gun  powder,  would  no  doubt 
dispose  of  the  stump.  But  why  not,  as  it  interests 

travellers  by  the  river,  let  it  remain  ? _ Mr.  J.  A.  Conk- 

ling,  Baltimore  Co.,  Ind.,  writes  that  he  tried  the  salt¬ 
petre  method  on  thirty  or  forty  stamps,  “and  in  every 
case  failure  was  the  result.”  He  tried  dynamite  car¬ 
tridges,  placed  in  a  hole  made  under  the  stump  with  a 
crow-bar.  After  tlie  match  was  lighted,  “there  was  a 
large  hole  in  the  ground,  and  the  stump  in  the  form  of 

kindling  wood.” _ Thos.  P.  Jones,  Nova  Scotia,  adds, 

that  he  tried  the  saltpetre  and  kerosene  method,  and 
“  the  stumps  are  as  sound  as  over.” 

A  Home-made  F'l-iiit  Picker.— J.Ely, 
Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  asks,  if  we  have  given  an  engraving  of  a 
good,  home-made  Fruit  Picker.  We  have,  first  and  last, 
given  a  great  number  of  fruit  pickers,  but  perhaps  none 
better  than  one  proposed  by  J.  H.  Ten  Eyck,  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  who  kindly  gives  every  one  the  privilege  of  mak¬ 
ing  and  using  it.  A  make-shift  picker  maybe  made  from 
an  old  tomato  or  similar  can.  Cut  some  notches  in  the 
upper  edge  of  the  can,  fasten  it  to  the  end  of  a  stick  of 
convenient  length,  and  put  a  lock  of  hay  in  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck’s  can  is  a  bottomless  dish, 
three  inches  high,  five  inches  across  at  the  top,  and  three 
and-a-half  inches  at  the  bottom.  This  dish  has  a  socket, 
by  means  of  which  to  attach  it  to  the  pole.  Above  the 
socket  project  two  stout  wires  close  together  below,  and 
spreading  above,  to  detach  the  fruit.  To  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  is  a  long,  bottomless  bag  of  cotton  cloth,  of 
a  proper  width,  to  be  tied  to  the  bottom  of  the  picker. 
This  bag,  or  hose,  should  be  about  two  feet  longer  than 
the  pole.  By  means  of  this,  fruit  upon  the  outside  of 
the  tree,  always  the  largest,  can  be  detached,  and  slid 
ing  down  the  cloth  channel,  may  be  caught  and  conveyed 
to  the  basket  wittiout  bruising. 

“How  is  Com  Hyl>ri«lize«l  ?  ” — J. 

S.  Harmon,  Madison  County,  Iowa.  In  answering  tlie 
above  questions,  as  we,  of  course,  have  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  how  mucli  the  questioner  understands  of  the  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  plants,  we  are  obliged  to  assume  that  he  knows 
nothing.  The  majority  of  people  at'e  aware  that 
there  arc  two  parts  of  the  flower  concerned  in  fertili¬ 
zation,  the  pistil,  the  part  to  be  fertilized,  and  the  stamen 
to  furnish  the  fertilizing  principle,  the  pollen.  In  our  fruit 
trees,  in  the  bean,  pea,  the  tomato,  and  many  others,  these 
parts,  the  stamens  and  pistils,  are  in  the  same  flower.  In 
squashes,  cucumbers,  and  all  of  that  family,  the  stamens 
are  in  one.set  of  flowers  and  the  pistils  in  others,  but  on 
the  same  plant.  If  the  bees  and  otlier  insects  did  not  carry 
the  pollen  from  the  staminate,  or  male  flowers,  to  the  pis¬ 
tillate  or  female  flowers  of  these  plants,  these  latter 
would  not  be  fertilized.  In  corn,  tlie  two  kinds  of  flow¬ 
ers  are  upon  the  same  plant.  The  flowers  of  the  tas¬ 
sel  are  staminate  only,  and  produce  pollen.  The  pistil¬ 
late  flowers,  very  simple  in  their  structure,  are  closely 
set  upon  a  short  stem,  the  cob,  and  are  surrounded  and 
protected  by  leafy  bracts,  the  husks.  Each  one  of  these 
flowers  has  a  long,  slender,  thread-like  portion  to  its  pis¬ 
til  (the  style),  which  extends  from  even  the  lowest 
flowers  on  the  ear  to  tlie  top,  and  there  tliose  from  all  the 
flowers  hang  out  as  tlie  silk.  The  end  of  each  thread  of 
silk  (stigma)  is  especially  adapted  to  receive  tlie  pollen 
and  convey  its  influence  to  the  part  of  the  pistil  .(ovary), 
which  will  in  time  form  the  grain.  No  insects  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  corn  to  convey  the  pollen.  The  pistillate 
flowers,  in  the  ears,  are  placed  where  the  pollen  from  the 
tassel  will  fall  directly  upon  them.  But  it  often  happens 
that,  just  at  the  critical  time,  when  pollen  is  falling,  a 
wind  may  blow.  The  wind  may  carry  a  part,  at  least,  of 
the  pollen  away  from  a  corn  plant,  and  bring  pollen  from 
a  distance,  from  another  kind  of  corn.  This  wind- 
brought  pollen,  falling  upon  the  pistils  of  our  corn,  will 
cause  a  mixture,  or  as  our  correspondent  would  say,  it 
will  “  hybridize  ”  it.  As  onr  varieties  of  corn  are  all 
forms  of  one  species,  the  term  crossing  is  better  than 
hybridizing  to  apply  to  the  fertilizing  of  one  variety  by 
the  pollen  of  another.  It  is  in  this  manner,  by  the  aid  of 
the  wind  that  accidentai  crossing  or  mixing  takes  place. 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  H.  wishes  to  cross  or  hybridize  two 
varieties  intentionally  as  a  matter  of  experiment.  In  that 
case  he  must  plant  both  varieties  near  together.  As  soon 
as  tassels  appear  upon  the  stalks  of  the  kind  selected  for 
seed-bearing,  they  should  be  cut  away  before  the  flowers 
open.  The  ears  upon  these  stalks  will  receive  the  pol¬ 
len  of  another  variety,  and  the  seed  wiil  be  a  mixture. 


Chat  with  Readers. 

How  He  Treats  Ants. — S.  C.  Sweetser,  Aroostoo'k 
Co.,  Me.,  says:  “  Tell  your  readers  it  they  are  troubled  with 
ants,  to  open  the  hills,  pour  in  a  little  gas  tar,  and  the  ants 
will  leave  or  die.” 

Pine  Saw  Dust.— “H.  M.  6."  asks,  if  well  rotted  pine 
saw  dust  has  any  value  as  a  fertilizer. — In  itself  the  saw¬ 
dust  can  have  little  or  no  value.  It  might  be  useful  to  di¬ 
vide  and  dilute  some  active  fertilizer,  in  the  same  manner 
as  peat  and  muck  are  used,  though  not  so  useful  as  are  peat 
and  muck. 

Trouble  with  Plums.— if.  IT.  AfiWer,  Westchester  Co., 
N.  T.,  writes  us  that  he  has  three  large,  thrifty  plum  trees, 
which  bloom  every  year,  but  soon  after  the  blossoms  drop, 
the  little  plums  fall  also.  Not  a  dozen  plums  have  matured 
upon  the  trees.— We  cannot  guess  in  this  case.  Specimens 
should  have  been  sent. 

Robins  and  Cherries.- ii”.  Perrin,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
T.,  asks,  how  robins  and  other  birds  can  be  prevented  from 
taking  all  his  cherries.— Tlie  only  effective  way,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  is  to  protect  the  trees  by  means  of  nets.  In 
England,  netting  is  sold  for  the  purpose.  In  this  country, 
old  flsliing  seines,  not  strong  enougli  for  their  proper  use, 
have  been  employed. 

Grass  for  a  Name.— Jf.  Haggar,  Harrison  Co.,  Tex 
The  specimen  of  the  vigorous  grass  you  send,  is  no  other 
than  the  mucli  talked  of  Chess  or  Cheat  {Bromus  secalinusj. 
There  are  people  who  believe  that  this  grass  is'a  degenerate 
wheat,  as  it  is  often  found  as  a  weed  among  wheat.  This  is 
no  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  than  that  yonr  Jack-ass  Rab¬ 
bit  is  a  degenerate  Burro.  As  a  fodder  it  ranks  very  low, 
and  the  grass  should  be  treated  as  a  weed. 

Red  Ants.— T.C.UnderMU,  Orange  Co.,  N.  T.,  asks  us  to 
how  get  rid  of  red  ants.— The  best  method  we  ever  tried  was 
to  smear  the  surface  of  plates  with  lard;  tliese  are  to  be  set  on 
shelves,  etc.,  and  small  bits  of  stick  or  chips  laid  from  tli^ 
edge  of  the  plate  to  the  shelf,  to  form  bridges  or  causeways 
for  the  insects  to  ascend.  When  a  large  number  are 
caught,  scald  them,  and  set  the  trap  again.  Insect  Powder 
(Pyrethrum),  is  said  to  kill  them,  but  we  have  not  tried  it. 

A  Hay  Twister  Wanted.— In  parts  of  Dakota,  and 
other  far  western  localities,  wild  hay  is  used  for  fuel.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Forbuth,  Kingsbury  Co.,  Dakota,  hopes  that  among 
the  many  useful  contrivances  publisliel  by  the  American 
Agriculturist,  some  one  will  contribute  a  hay-twister,  “  a 
clieap  and  durable  machine  to  save  time  and  labor.”— Any 
one  having  a  twister  in  use,  will  please  send  a  drawing, 
however  rude,  and  description,  to  help  our  Dakota  friend. 

Hungarian  Grass.— IF.  T.  Coolridpe, Spink  Co.,  Dak. 
Ter.,  and  others.— Hungarian  grass  rightly  managed,  is 
most  valuable,  whether  for  green  fodder  or  for  hay.  It 
needs  land  In  good  condition,  and  six  weeks  of  good  grow¬ 
ing  weatlier,  with  warm  nights.  Sow  a  busliel  of  seed  to 
the  acre— some  sow  a  bushel  and  a  half.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  point  with  this  grass  is  to  cut  it  early  enough.  Cut 
when  the  heads  are  in  flower,  before  the  seed  begins  to 
form.  If  cut  too  late,  the  bristles  that  surround  the  grain 
become  hard,  and  have  been  known  to  injure  horses. 

HLeepiiig  Early  Apples.— J.  L.  Porter,  Seward  Co., 
Neb,,  asks  us  how  early  apples  can  be  kept  until  the  time 
of  autumn  fairs,  other  than  in  jars  of  alcohol.— The  fair 
authorities  do  not  regard  that  in  alcohol  as  fresh  fruit. 
Strong  brine,  and  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  will 
preserve  the  fruit,  but  there  would  be  the  same  objections 
to  these  as  to  alcohol.  Probably  if  the  fruit  were  picked 
while  yet  hard,  and  packed  in  tight  boxes,  which  were 
placed  in  an  ice-house,  they  might  keep.  Tiie  experiment 
is  worth  trying.  Fruit  so  kept  would  perisli  soon  after 
being  taken  from  its  cool  storage. 

A  Deposit  of  Eignite.— Mr.  L.  A.  Page,  Baltimore 
Co.,  Md.,  sends  us  a  sample  of  Lignite,  a  vein  of  which  was 
found  in  digging  a  well.  He  asks  if  it  has  any  value  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.— Lignite  is  wood,  more  or  less  completely  converted 
into  coal,  and  at  best  has  no  more  fertilizing  value  than 
charcoal.  If  it  could  be  dug  without  cost,  and  exposed  to 
freezing,  it  would  probably  be  converted  into  a  fine  powder. 
In  tliat  state  it  might  be  used  as  an  absorbent  in  stables, 
etc.,  and  then  used  on  the  land.  Its  value  would  depend  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  the  matters  it  had  absorbed.  For  this 
use,  it  would  not  pay  to  dig  for  it  if  mucli  below  the  surface. 

A  Rare  Tree  in  His  Neighborliood.— Michael 
Hege,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  having  found  a  tree  new  to  him, 
transplanted  it  to  his  yard,  where  it  grew  so  finely  that  he 
wishes  to  know  its  name.— The  leaves  and  fruit  show  it  to  be 
the  Ash-leaved  Maple,  also  called  Box  Elder  (Negundo  acer- 
oides),  and  is  common  along  the  banks  of  the  Western 
rivers.  Its  rapid  growth  and  regular  shape,  make  it  valuable 
as  an  ornamental  tree.  Its  wood  is  much  like  the  Red 
Maple;  it  is  valuable  to  plant  for  fuel  on  account  of  its 
rapid  growth.  Sugar  is  made  from  its  sap.  The  tree  is 
raised  from  the  seed,  which  is  often  abortive.  The  seed 
ripens  in  the  fall,  and  should  be  kept  through  the  winter  in 
sand,  and  sown  in  spring. 

Trouble  witU  Currant  aiul  Suow  Ball  Bushes, 

—W.  Angus,  Douglas  Co.,  Minn.,  sends  us  specimens  of 
leaves,  upon  the  underside  of  which  are  numerous  small  in¬ 
sects,  and  “  the  leaves  curl  up  around  them.”— The  insects 
are  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  plant  lice.  Most  of  the  plant 
lice  are  readily  destroyed  by  tobacco  water,  and  these 
would  probably  yield  to  the  same  treatment.  A  pound  of 
tobacco  stems,  removed  from  the  leaf  by  cigar  makers,  or 
other  cheap  form  of  tobacco,  may  be  steeped  in  water. 


When  the  liquid  is  of  the  color  of  black  tea,  apply  It  by 
means  of  a  syringe  with  a  curved  pipe,  that  will  allow  the- 

lower  side  of  the  leaves  to  be  reached  by  it . The  same 

answer  Is  made  to  C.  II.  Carlton,  Chicot  Co.,  Ark.,  who 
sends  plum  leaves  attacked  by  plant  lice. 

Orchard  Grass.— If.  F.  Juneman,  Mercer  Co.,  Ohio. 
Tlie  strange  grass  found  in  your  friend  s  meadow  is  Orchard 
grass  (Dactylis  glomerata),  in  England  almost  universally 
called  Cocks-foot  grass.  It  seems  strange  that  this  grass  is 
so  little  known,  as  it  is  very  often  sent  us,  and  from  States 
much  older  than  Ohio,  to  ascertain  its  name.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  Orchard  grass  is  vastly  superior  to  the  popular  Tim¬ 
othy,  especially  to  sow  with  clover.  Those  who  sell  hay,  do 
not  sow  it  for  the  reason  that  purchasers  will  have  Timothy, 
no  matter  how  hard  and  woody  it  may  be.  It  is  worth  while 
for  every  farmer  not  acquainted  with  Orchard  grass,  and 
that  will  include  the  majority,  to  look  into  its  merits,  and 
indeed  into  those  of  several  other  grasses,  and  see  if  it 
is  to  his  interest  to  always  raise  Timothy  for  all  purposes. 

Peaches  from  Florida.— Jfessrs.  Eppinger  dc  Bussell,. 
New  York  City,  send  us  specimens  of  two  peculiar  peaches, 
grown  on  their  lands  at  Olustee,  Fla.,  upon  trees  only  eigh¬ 
teen  months  old.— Tliey  were  the  Honey  and  Peen-To 
peaches,  and  both  of  Chinese  origin.  The  Honey  is  small, 
oval,  with  a  projection  or  beak  at  the  end  opposite  the 
stem.  The  flesh  has  an  intense  sweetness.  This  is  repro¬ 
duced  from  seed  almost  exactly.  It  has  been  cultivated  at- 
the  North  by  amateurs,  but  is  too  small  for  market.  The- 
Peen-to  is  the  flat-peach  of  Ciiina,  which  we  flgui  ed  several 
years  ago.  It  is  remarkably  flattened  at  both  ends,  the  flesh 
being  at  the  sides  of  the  small  stone,  giving  the  fruit  an  odd 
appearance.  The  flesh  is  very  sweet  with  a  pleasant  peach- 
stone  flavor.  This  has  ripened  in  Georgia,  but  we  are  not 
sure  as  to  its  hardiness  in  the  Northern  States. 

Is  Blood  lit  for  Human  Food?— P.  Westrum,  Ham¬ 
ilton  Co.,  Iowa.  Blood,  containing  all  the  elements 
of  the  flesh  which  is  formed  from  It,  is  regarded  as. 
higlily  nutritive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  animal  from 
which  the  blood  is  taken  be  diseased  in  any  manner,  the 
germs  of  that  disease  are  likely  to  be  in  the  blood,  and  to 
communicate  the  disease  to  those  who  use  it  as  food.  This 
objection  is  answered  by  those  who  advocate  the  use  of 
blood  as  food,  by  the  assertion  that  these  germs  may  be 
killed  by  cooking.  Among  Americans  there  is  a  general 
aversion  to  the  nse  of  blood,  though  their  English  ancestors, 
were  very  fond  of  “  black  pudding,”  made  with  blood,  fat, 
spices,  and  oat-meal.  The  Germans  use  blood  largely  in 
the  form  of  sausage.  If  one  wishes  to  make  use  of  blood 
as  food,  we  know  of  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so, 
provided  the  blood  is  taken  from  healthy  animals. 

Surgery  upou  a  Tree.— 3fr.  H.  P.  Hubbard,  New 
Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  has  a  favorite  Horse  Chestnut  tree,  which, 
having  received  some  injury  when  young,  had  begun  to  de¬ 
cay.  A  portion  of  the  trunk  had  rotted  away,  leaving  a  hole 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  some  six  or  eight  inches, 
wide  and  deep,  and  this  was  increasing  in  size.  'Wishing  to. 
save  the  tree.  Mr.  H.  carefully  dug  out  all  the  rotten  wood, . 
fixed  some  boards  in  front  of  the  hole  which  was  tilled  up 
full  with  cement,  mixed  thin  enough  to  be  poured  in.  The- 
hark  is  now  growing  over  the  cement,  and  promises  to 
completely  cover  It  and  conceal  the  injury.— We  give  this 
as  a  hint  to  others,  who  may  have  trees  similarly  injured,, 
that  they  would  like  to  save.  Common  mortar  has  long 
been  in  use  for  plugging  up  holes  in  trees;  cement  is  doubt¬ 
less  much  better.  Success  in  the  operation  will  largely  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  decayed  matter 
is  removed;  only  clean  sound  wood  should  be  left. 

Cut-Worms.— P.  IF.  Martin,  Windham  Co.,  Conn., 
asks  us :  “  Is  there  any  way  to  get  rid  of  cut-worms,  other 
than  to  hunt  and  kill.”— This  is  in  brief  the  purport  of  many 
letters  we  have  received  this  season.  Dr.  A.  Oemler,  of 
Georgia,  having  suffered  severe  losses  from  the  abundance 
of  cut-worms,  tried  various  remedies.  He  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  the  best  remedy  he  has  found.  Cabbage  or  turnip 
leaves  are  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  a  tablespoonful  of  Paris 
Green  to  a  bucketful  of  water,  which  is  kept  well  stirred. 
Another  method  of  poisoning  the  leaves  Is,  to  first  moisten 
them,  and  then  dust  them  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
Paris  Green,  to  twenty  parts  of  flour.  The  poisoned  leaves 
are  placed  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  apart,  both  ways,  all  over 
the  field,  taking  care  to  place  the  leaves  prepared  with  the 
flour  mixture,  dusted  side  down.  The  Doctor  quaintly  re¬ 
marks:  “Two  such  applications,  particularly  in  cloudy 
weather,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  will  suffice  to 
allow  the  cut-worms  to  make  away  with  themselves,  which 
they  generally  do  with  perfect  success.” 

Castor  Oil  Beans.— Mr.  B.  B.  Brown,  the  President  of 
a  large  Oil  Pressing  Company  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes  us 
with  reference  to  an  item  in  our  columns.  The  company 
still  loans  seeds  to  farmers,  and  contracts  to  buy  the 
crops  either  at  a  fixed  price,  or  at  the  current  rates  at  har¬ 
vest  time.  There  are,  however,  not  at  present  any  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  trade  in  the  beans,  but  they  are  bought  and 
sold  and  consigned  to  dealers  the  same  as  any  other  produce. 
The  prices  at  St.  Louis  the  past  spring  and  fall,  have  been 
from  $1.75  to  $2.00,  and  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  they 
have  ranged  from  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  bushel.  There  is  always 
a  demand  for  them  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  market  requires 
about  five  hundred  thousand  bushels  .annually.  Mr.  Brown 
thinks  that  there  are  few  products  so  useful  to  a  farmer  in 
a  new  country,  or  which,  in  the  absence  of  railroads,  he  can 
so  profitably  haul  a  long  distance  to  market,  as  the  Castor 
Beans,  which  always  bringready  money.  In  the  printed  di¬ 
rections  sent  for  treating  the  crop  by  Mr.  B.,  it  is  advised 
to  drop  eight  or  ten  seeds  in  each  hill,  rather  than  two 
or  three  as  stated  by  us,  though  but  one  plant  is  finally  left. 
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A  Bored-Well  Bucket. 


On  the  Western  dry  plains,  where  water  can  be 
reached  only  at  the  depth  of  from  seventy  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  the  sinking  of  a  well  is 
no  small  matter.  The  well  is  usually  bored,  and 
a  six  or  eight-inch  zinc  pipe  inserted.  No  or¬ 
dinary  pump  can- be  used,  but  w’ater  may  be  drawn 
by  means  of  a  “  bucket,”  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  bucket,  which  is  only  very  little  less 
in  diameter  than  the 
well-pipe,  consists  of 
joints  of  zinc-pipe  sol¬ 
dered  together,  with  a 
stiff  bail  at  the  top,  and 
a  valve  at  the  bottom. 
The  bottom  itself  is  a 
circular  piece  of  soft 
wood,  usually  pine, 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre 
nearly  two  inches  in 
diameter.  On  the  up¬ 
per  side  is  a  piece  of 
stiff  leather  for  a  valve. 
h  represents  the  bot¬ 
tom,  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  bucket,  and  a, 
the  leather  valve.  To 
stiffen  the  leather,  fas¬ 
ten  a  convex  block  of 
wood  on  the  upper 
side  by  means  of  a  tack 
from  beneath,  and 
screw  the  whole  by  the 
shank  to  the  bottom  piece.  The  valve  is  so  simple  in 
construction  that  any  repair  is  easy.  In  use,  a  wind¬ 
lass  is  employed.  As  the  bucket  reaches  the  top, 
it  is  pulled  to  one  side  and  set  vertically  in  a  trough. 
A  peg  two  or  three  inches  high  rises  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trough  which  lifts  the  valve  and  allows 
the  water  to  escape.  This  apparatus  is  economical 
and  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  daily  use. 


BUCKET  FOR  A  BORED 
WELL. 


Dog  Law. 

A  valuable  shepherd  dog  belonging  to  a  farmer  in 
Northern  New  York,  while  crossing  over  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farm,  got  into  an  altercation  with  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  bull  dog,  and  was  so  roughly  handled  in  the 
fight  which  ensued,  that  he  died  in  consequence. 
The  owner  of  the  shepherd  dog  wishes  to  know 
whether  he  can  recover  its  value  from  the  owner  of 
the  bull  dog.  He  says  that  his  dog  had  a  gentle 
■disposition,  and  was  not  given  to  fighting. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  value  of  the  dog  could  be  recovered. 
At  the  English  common  law,  dogs  were  not  re¬ 
garded  as  having  intrinsic  value,  and  they  could 
‘not  be  the  subject  of  larceny  (4'  Blackstone,  236). 
But  this  is  not  the  present  American  doctrine,  for 
there  are  now  many  eases  in  which  damages  have 
been  awarded  for  the  unlawful  lulling  of  valuable 
dogs  (109  Mass.,  273;  60  Ill.,  211).  In  these  eases,  how¬ 
ever,  man  has  generally  had  a  hand.  The  reported 
decisions  involving  the  law  of  dog  fights  pure  and 
simple,  in  which  man  has  not  been  present  as  a 
modifying  influence,  are  not  numerous.  There  is 
fortunately  one,  a  New  York  case,  in  which  the 
facts  were  nearly  identical  with  those  above  stated, 
and  in  that  the  iearned  judge  discourses  as  follows  : 

‘'**The  branch  of  law  applicable  to  direct  conflicts 
and  collisions  between  dog  and  dog,  is  entirely  new  to 
me,  and  this  case  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  I  am  constrained  to  admit  total  ignorance 
of  tbe  code  duello  among  dogs,  or  what  constitutes  a 
just  cause  of  offense,  and  justifles  a  resort  to  arms,  or 
rather  to  teeth  for  redress;  whether  jealousy  is  a  just 
cause  of  war,  or  what  difivrent  degrees  and  kinds  of  in¬ 
sult  or  slight,  or  what  violation  of  the  rules  of  etiquette 
entitle  the  injured  or  oft’ended  beast  to  insist  upon  prompt 
and  appropriate  satisfaction,  I  know  not,  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  no  nice  question  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
conflict  on  the  part  of  tlie  principal  actors,  arises  in  this 
case.  It  is  not  claimed  upon  either  side,  tiiat  tiie  struggie 
was  not  in  all  respects  dog-like  .and  fair.  Indeed,  I  was 
not  before  aware  that  it  was  claimed  that  any  law,  hu¬ 
man  or  divine,  moral  or  ceremonial,  common  or  statute, 
undertook  to  regulate  or  control  tliesc  matters,  but  sup- 
, -posed  that  this  was  one  of  tlie  few  privileges  which  this 


class  of  animals  still  retained  in  the  domesticated  state  ; 
that  it  was  one  of  tlieir  reserved  rights,  not  surrendered 
wlien  they  entered  into  and  became  a  part  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  institution,  to  settle  and  avenge  in  their  own  way,  all 
individual  wrongs  and  insults,  witliout  regard  to  wliat 
Blackstone  or  any  other  jurist  might  write,  speak,  or 
think,  of  tile  ‘rights  of  persons  ’  or  the  ‘  rights  of  tilings,’ 
I  have  been  a  firm  believer  with  the  poet  in  the  divine 
right  of  dogs  to  fight,  and  witli  liim  would  say : 

Let  dogs  delight  to  liark  and  bite. 

For  God  hath  made  tliem  so ; 

Let  hears  and  lions  growl  and  fight. 

For  ’tis  their  nature  to. 

***Whatcver  may  have  been  tlie  character  and  habits  of 
the  victorious  dog,  there  is  no  evidence  tliat  he  was  the 
aggressor,  or  in  the  wrong,  in  tliis  particular  flglit.  The 
plaintiff's  dog  may  have  provoked  the  quarrel,  and  have 
caused  the  fight;  and  if  so,  tlie  owner  of  tlie  victor  dog 
c.aiinot  be  made  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  defendant’s  dog  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  animal,  or  one  unfit  to  be  kept.  The  cases  cited, 
in  which  dogs  have  attacked  human  beings,  altliougli 
trespassers,  and  the  owners  have  been  held  liable,  are 
not  applicable.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  dog  to  be  dangerous 
to  liiinian  life,  and  quite  another  to  be  unwilling  to  have 
strange  dogs  upon  his  master's  premises.  To  attack  and 
drive  oft'dogs  tlius  suffered  to  go  at  large,  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance,  if  not  the  detriment  and  danger  of  the  puhlic, 
would  be  a  virtue,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  claimed,  up¬ 
on  the  evidence,  was  done  in  this  case.  Owners  of  val¬ 
uable  dogs  sliotild  take  care  of  tliem,  proportioned  to  their 
value,  and  keep  tliem  within  tlicir  own  precincts,  or  un¬ 
der  tlieir  own  eye.  It  is  very  proper  to  invest  dogs  with 
some  discretion  while  upon  tlieir  master’s  premises,  in 
regard  to  other  dogs,  while  it  is  palpably  wrong  to  allow 
..a  man  to  keep  a  dog,  which  may,  or  will,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  his  own  volition,  attack  a  human  being. 
If  owners  of  dogs,  wliether  valuable  or  not,  suffer  them  to 
visit  others  of  their  species,  particularly  if  tliey  go  unin¬ 
vited,  they  must  be  content  to  have  them  put  up  with 
dog-fare,  and  that  their  reception  and  treatment  shall 
.  be  hospitalilc  or  iiiliospitable,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture,  or  particular  mood  and  temper  at  the  time,  of  the 
dog  visited.  The  courtesies  and  hospitalities  of  dog- 
life,  cannot  well  be  regulated  by  tlie  judicial  tribunals  of 
tlie  land.”  (tViley  vs.  Slater,  22  Barb.,  506). 

In  Michigan  tliere  was  a  statute  requiring  the 
owner  of  every  dog  to  procure  a  license  for  it,  and 
keep  it  collared,  and  making  it  lawful  for  any  per¬ 
son  to  kill  any  and  all  dogs  going  at  large,  not 
licensed  and  collared  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  While  this  statute  was  in  force,  a  large 
dog  meeting  a  small  but  valuable  one,  and  observ¬ 
ing  it  not  to  be  properly  collared  and  licensed  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  proceeded  to  execute  the  law  upon 
it  by  killing  it  forthwith.  The  owner  of  the  slain  dog 
brought  suit  against  the  owner  of  the  canine  exe¬ 
cutioner,  who  endeavored  to  shield  himself  under 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.  But  the  court  said  : 
■**“  A  statute  under  whicli  a  party  is,  in  so  summary  a 
manner,  to  be  deprived  of  his  property,  by  having  it 
destroyed,  should  not  be  extended  by  construction. 
That  dogs  have  a  value,  and  are  the  property  of  their 
owner,  cannot  be  well  denied  at  the  present  day,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  rule  heretofore.  And  without 
questioning  the  power  or  the  State  to  proscribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  to 
prevent  injury  being  done  by  them,  yet  we  cannot  say 
tliat  where  the  legislature  has  authorized  persons  to  kill 
dogs  found  running  at  large  contrary  to  tlie  act,  the 
authority  thus  given  to  persons  can,  by  construction,  be 
so  enlarged  as  to  embrace  animals  also.**”  (3t  Mich.,  283). 

The  foregoing  quotations  indicate  in  a  general 
way,  the  state  of  the  law  upon  this  subject.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  that  in  the  case  of  our  inquirer,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  could  be  a  recovery  of 
damages.  The  dog  at  the  time  of  its  injury  was 
realiy  a  trespasser.  It  was  at  least  out  of  its  mas¬ 
ter’s  control,  on  an  expedition  of  its  own;  and  if 
its  master  allowed  it  thus  to  go  about,  he  must 
take  the  consequences  of  such  dog  fights  as  it  may 
engage  in.  It  seems,  too,  that  it  matters  not 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not  the  aggressor  in  such  fights. 

A  dog  has  its  right  to  drive  other  dogs  off  from  its 
master’s  premises,  and  if  in  so  doing  it  injures 
them,  there  is  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  mas¬ 
ter.  It  -would  be  different  if  the  master  himself 
injured  the  prowling  dogs.  A  man  has  no  right  to 
kill  a  dog  simply  because  he  finds  it  on  his  prem¬ 
ises,  even  though  he  suspects  it  has  been  doing 
mischief  (60  lil.,  211).  If  the  dog  is  knowm  to  be  a 
ferocious  and  dangerous  one,  and  is  permitted  to 
run  at  large  by  its  owmer,  or  escapes  through  neg¬ 


ligent  keeping,  its  owner  having  knowledge  or 
notice  of  its  vicious  disposition,  then  any  person  is 
justified  in  killing  it  (13  Johns,  311).  So,  also,  one 
may  kill  a  dog  that  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog, 
or  that  lor  any  other  reason  is  dangerous  to  human 
life  (17  Barb.,  561),  but  tins  is  the  limit  of  the 
right.  One  cannot  set  traps  for  dogs,  or  leave  poi¬ 
soned  meat  for  them,  for  in  either  case  he  will  be 
liable  if  they  are  thereby  killed  (9  East,  277). 
Where  two  dogs  get  to  fighting  by  reason  of  their 
propensity  to  fight,  as  dogs  often  do,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  neither  owner  is  liabie  for  consequences. 

AVhere  one  keeps  a  dog  which  he  knows  has  a 
dangerous  and  ugly  disposition,  it  is  his  duty  to  so 
restrain  it,  that  no  harm  can  come  from  its  evil 
propensities.  He  will  be  liable  if  he  fails  to  per¬ 
form  this  important  duty.  And  the  rule  will  ap¬ 
ply  where  other  dogs  are  injured,  unless  it  can  be 
clearly  shown  that  the  injured  dog  was  trespassing, 
or  that  it  was  engaged  in  a  common  dog  fight. 


A  Wire  Tightener. 

Mr.  W.  Fulmer,  Allegheny  Co.,  Fa.,  sends  us  a 
model  of  a  wire  tightener,  from  which  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving  is  made.  It  consists  of  a  long 


wooden  lever,  with  two  pieces  of  iron  fastened  to 
it,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  ends  of  the  iron 
parts  facing  each  other  are  made  rough,  to  firmly 
hold  the  wire,  which  passes  between.  Though 
similar  wire  tighteners  are  furnished  by  the  wire 
manufacturers,  we  present  this  illustration  in  order 
to  enable  every  farmer,  who  has  not  one,  to  make 
a  convenient  and  serviceable  tightener  for  himself. 


Kill  the  Late  Weeds. 

The  fight  with  the  weeds  in  the  corn-field  should 
not  sloiJ  with  the  cultivator.  We  have  frequently 
seen  farmers  strive  manfully  against  the  pests 
until  midsummer,  and  then,  through  negligence, 
subject  themselves  to  annoyance  through  the 
next  season.  Some  weeds  have  a  limited  season 
of  growth,  and  if  kept  rooted  out  until  mid¬ 
summer,  will  rarely  come  up  again  ;  others  con¬ 
tinue  growing  until  severe  frosts  come.  An  old 
Illinois  farmer  said  a  cockleburr  would  come  up  in 
the  morning,  grow  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
mature  seeds  before  the  frost  could  kill  it  that 
night.  This  is  an  exaggeration,  yet  the  cockleburr 
must  be  fought  until  there  are  heavy  frosts.  The 
velvet-leaf,  Jimson,  and  rag-weeds,  will  commence 
growth  almost  as  late.  Weeds  are  very  prolific, 
and  an  occasional  one  gone  to  seed  in  the  corn¬ 
field,  will  insure  a  good  crop  the  next  season. 
Corn  should  not  be  cultivated  after  it  is  tasseled, 
but  the  weeds  can  be  cut  out  without  disturbing  the 
soil.  For  this  purpose  we  have  seen  a  short  scythe 
used,  but  we  much  prefer  a  hoe  with  a  sharp  edge. 


A  Plow  Plank. 


A  convenient  device  for  moving  a  plow  from  one 
part  of  the  farm  to  another,  is  shown  in  tiie  en¬ 
graving.  It  consists  of  an  inch  and  a  half  plank. 


one  foot  wide  and  eight  feet  long.  The  front  end, 
a,  is  rounded  so  that  it  may  slide  along  easily  like 
a  stone  boat.  A  piece  of  stout  chain,  eighteen 
inches  long,  is  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  plank 
at  &,  6.  The  point  of  the  plow  is  placed  under  this 
chain,  and  is  held  there  when  the  team  is  moving. 
A  man  standing  on  the  rear  end  of  the  plank,  can 
hold  the  plow  and  drive  the  team.  A  plow  thus 
“  shod,”  will  easily  pass  over  a  meadow  or  lawn. 
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The  New  York  Fishery  Commission. 

KOEERT  B.  ROOSEVELT. 

The  first  Legislative  enactment  in  reference  to 
the  artificial  culture  of  fish  was  jjassed  in  the  State 
of  New  York  in  the  year  1868.  It  was  followed  up 
in  the  sutceeding  year,  that  of  1869,  by  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Fishery  Commission,  consisting  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Horatio  Seymour,  Seth  Green  and  Robert 
B.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Green  withdrew  in  order  to 
accept  the  superintendeney  of  the  work,  and  Mr. 
Seymour  subsequently  resigned.  The  Board  to¬ 
day  is  composed  of  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  Gen.  Richard  U.  Sherman,  Secretary,  Mr. 


is  $206,131.93,  including  the  .sum  paid  for  the  hatch¬ 
ery  house  at  Caledonia,  and  tlie  fitting  up  of  a 
subordinate  establishment  at  Cold  Spring  on  Long 
Island.  For  thirteen  years  there  has  been  an  an¬ 
nual  distribution  of  fish — a  year  being  required  to 
commence  operations,  and  one  being  lost  by  the 
veto  of  the  appropriation  by  Gov.  Cornell.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  there  have  been  hatched,  and  turned 
loose,  in  their  native  or  other  appropriate  waters 
in  this  State,  55,554,300  shad,  11,519,000  salmon 
trout,  6,909,200  brook  trout,  4.499,000  California 
trout,  45.300  hybrid  trout,  2,000  Kennebec  salmon, 
678,000  California  salmon,  18,000  land-locked  sal¬ 
mon,  2,480,000  white-fish,  900,000  frost  fish,  34,920 
mature  black  bass,  3,000  mature  pike-perch,  1.55,000 


pulled  down  to  give  place  to  tlie  more  pretentious 
structure,  shown  in  the  engraving  given  below. 
The  New  York  Commission  can  claim  the  credit 
for  originating  most  of  these  discoveries.  Mr. 
Seth  Green  seems  to  have  a  genius  for  applying  the 
exact  remedy  for  every  need  in  fish  eulture,  and  he 
has  been  well  seconded  by  his  assistants,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  his  brother,  Monroe  A.  Green,  who  is  one 
of  the  ablest  practical  fish  culturists  in  the  country, 
lie  discovered  the  process  of  dry  impregnation,  one 
of  the  first  great  strides  in  the  art,  and  which  was 
afterwards  imported  from  Europe,  whither  he  had 
contributed  it  as  a  scientific  discovery.  He  after¬ 
wards  invented  the  shad-hatching  box,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  underlying  principle  of  all  subsequent 
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Eugene  G.  Blackford  and  Mr.  AVilliam  H.  Bow¬ 
man.  The  first  work  done  by  the  Commission  was 
the  hatching  of  2,604,000  shad,  280,000  salmon- 
trout  and  1,000,000  white-fish  in  the  year  1870. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1875  that  the  Commission 
was  authorized  to  purchase  a  State  Establishment 
and  commence  the  breeding  of  trout.  The  place 
chosen  for  this  purpose  was  the  old  hatchery  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Seth  Green,  and  where  he  had 
achieved  his  reputation  and  made  the  first  real  suc¬ 
cesses  in  fish  breeding  in  this  country.  It  had  been 
sold  to  Mr.  Collins,  but  as  it  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  eligible  sites  in  the  State,  for  such  an  enter¬ 
prise,  it  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  thous¬ 
and  dollars,  and  put  at  once  in  efficient  and  practi¬ 
cal,  but  by  no  means  showy,  order.  The  record 
of  the  tumble  down  shanties,  and  board-banked 
ponds,  is  far  from  a  discreditable  one,  and  will 
answer  the  question  often  and  properly  asked, 
Tvhether  fish  culture  has  paid. 

It  was  stated  by  the  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Fish-Cultural  Society  in 
Washington  that  $1,300,000  had  been  expended  in 
fish  eulture  in  this  country  alone.  If  so,  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  this  vast  sum  has  been  expended 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  larger  part  of 
fit  has  been  expended  by  the  United  States  Com¬ 
mission,  in  scientific  investigations,  in  displays  at 
'  foreign  exhibitions,  in  studying  the  habits  of  fish,  in 
printing  learned  disquisitions  on  ichthyology,  and 
in  exploring  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  for  new  forms 
of  piscatory  life,  all  proper  expenditures,  but 
cannot  in  any  way  be  construed  into  fish  culture. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  New  York 
vCommission  from  the  year  1868  to  1883  inclusive 


sturgeons,  beside  other  minor  fish.  The  first  dis¬ 
tribution  of  brook  trout  was  made  in  1874,  when 
the  Establishment  that  was  afterwards  purchased 
was  leased  with  a  view  to  its  subsequent  acquisition. 

The  California  or  rainbow  trout  all  came  from 
one  lot  of  three  hundred  eggs  purchased  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  from  a  private  individual,  and  received  not 
in  the  best  of  condidion.  The  first  distribution 
was  made  in  1879,  and  some  of  the  original  stock 
are  still  living,  and  promise  to  keep  up  their  fer¬ 
tility.  The  hybrids  are  a  cross  between  the  lake 
trout  and  brook  trout,  and  promise  an  improvement 
on  both  species.  They  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  abundantly  reproductive,  although,  among 
the  eggs,  are  found  more  nnirnpregnated  ones 
than  among  the  pure  breeds  of  either  species. 

The  Kennebec  salmon  did  not  seem  to  be  want¬ 
ed  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  so,  although  many 
were  hatched,  they  were  turned  loose  in  Cal¬ 
edonia  Brook,  and  no  account  was  kept  of  them. 
Little  was  done  with  California  salmon  as  it  was  not 
found,  in  a  single  instance,  that  they  survived  their 
journey  to  the  ocean,  or  returned  to  their  place  of 
birth.  The  black  bass  and  allied  species  are  not 
hatched  at  all,  they  are  distributed  to  new  or  de¬ 
pleted  waters.  It  is  found  that  they  can  attend  to 
•  their  own  reproduction  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  for 
them.  They  have  the  instinct  not  only  of  building 
their  nests,  but  of  watching  over  and  bringing  up 
their  young.  Indeed  it  is  doubted  whether  black 
bass  fry  could  live  unless  they  had  the  care  of  their 
parents.  A  few  pairs  of  black  bass  will  stock  a  lake 
or  river  if  the_v  are  not  fished  out  for  a  few  years. 

Immense  strides  have  been  made  in  fish  culture 
since  the  old  house  was  built,  and  before  it  was 


modifications  of  hatching  jars,  boxes,  or  imple¬ 
ments,  taking  the  idea  of  the  upward  motion  of 
water  rising  from  a  spring  as  its  foundation  theory. 
Mr.  Green  introduced  the  use  of  layers  of  trays  in¬ 
stead  of  placing  single  trays  one  beside  the  other, 
and  invented  the  carrying-box  with  flannel  drawers 
for  the  transportation  of  eggs,  the  methods  of 
packing  eggs  still  in  vogue,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  minutiae,  many  of  which  have  been  imitated 
and  claimed  by  others.  To-day,  now  that  the  an¬ 
cient  time-eaten,  bng-bored  and  weather-stained 
shanty  has  been  replaced  by  a  reimtable  building, 
with  some  pretentions  to  architectural  attractions, 
and  the  ponds  have  been  rebuilt  with  walls  which 
will  hold  water  and  trout  securely,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  State  owns  no  individual  right  of 
entrance,  and  not  half  enough  ground  for  ponds, 
there  is  no  establishment  in  the  world  where  as 
good  work  is  done  as  at  the  hatchery  at  Caledonia. 

Farmers  should  bear  in  mind  that  water-culture 
can  be  made  a  part  of  agriculture,  not  that  it  is 
expected  that  farmers  should  devote  their  time  to 
hatching  the  eggs  of  trout,  or  of  any  of  the  more 
tender  varieties,  or  of  necessity  to  the  hatching  of 
any  eggs  at  all,  if  they  have  not  the  special  taste 
and  the  leisure,  but  where  there  are  streams  on, 
or  adjoining  the  farm,  they  should  give  their  at¬ 
tention  to  introducing  the  proper  kind  of  fish,  es¬ 
pecially  such  as  one  of  the  different  species  of  bass. 
These  will  increase  rapidly,  and  take  care  of  their 
own  young,  and  by  devouring  useless  varieties,  will 
supply  food  for  the  table,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
which  most  of  us  enjoy,  a  day’s  sport  with  the 
rod.  Such  fish  and  full  instructions  can  always  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  at  Caledonia. 
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Improvement  in  the  Quince— Meech’s 
Prolific. 

From  very  early  days  in  the  history  of  fruit  cul¬ 
ture,  the  “  Apple-shaped,”  or  “  Orange  ”  quince, 
and  the  “  Pear-shaped,”  were  the  only  varieties  of 
the  quince  regarded  as  the  best  for  fruit,  while  for 
stocks  upon  which  to  graft  the  pear,  the  “  Angers,” 
and  one  or  two  others,  were  commended.  These 
sorts  for  a  long  time  made  up  the  rather  meagre 
list  of  quinces.  Indeed,  it  was  only  when  American 
seedlings  were  brought  to  notice,  that  there  was  any 
improvement  in  the  quince.  “  Kea’s  Mammoth  ” 
was  so  much  larger,  handsomer  and  better  than 
any  of  the  old  varieties,  that  it  convinced  people 
that  the  quince  was  capable  of  great  improvement, 
and  other  new  varieties  since  introduced,  have 
been  regarded  with  favor.  Notable  among  them, 
are  the  “Champion,”  described  in  these  pages 
when  it  was  hist  offered,  and 
“  Meech’s  Prolific.”  All  that  is 
known  about  the  history  of  the 
variety  is,  that  one  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  in  Vineland  brought  the  tree 
from  Connecticut.  It  then  had  no 
distinctive  name.  The  tree  finally 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Kev.  W.  W. 

Meech,  of  New  Jersey,  whose  long 
and  practical  experience  with 
quinces  has  enabled  him  to  both 
instruct  and  entertain  our  readers. 

He  planted  it  with  his  other  va¬ 
rieties  in  order  to  test  it,  and  it 
proved  to  he  superior  to  all.  The 
tree  is  readily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  grows  rapidly,  and  comes 
into  bearing  very  eaidy.  Out  of 
two  hundred  and  eight  trees  propa¬ 
gated  last  year  (1883),  fifty-seven 
bore  blossoms  the  past  spring. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  variety  is  properly  named 
“Prolific,”  as  the  fruit  is  so  abun¬ 
dant  as  to  require  severe  thinning. 

The  flowers  are  unusually  large, 
making  the  tree  when  in  bloom 
very  ornamental.  The  obscure 
pyriform  shape  of  the  fruit  is 
shown  in  the  engraving,  which  is 
one-third  reduced.  The  fruit  is 
large,  those  weighing  twelve  to  fif¬ 
teen  ounces  are  not  uncommon, 
and  they  have  been  known  to  reach 
eighteen  ounces.  Eighty  average 
quinces  of  this  variety  make  a 
bushel.  The  fruit  is  at  first  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  dense-  whitish  down, 
which  protects  it  from  many  insect 
enemies,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  fine 
orange  yellow,  with  a  delicious 
fragrance.  As  to  the  quality  of  the 
fruit,  there  is  abundant  testimony 
from  those  who  have  tried  it.  One 
writer  says:  “It  cooks  as  tender  as  a  peach.” 
While  its  leading  characteristic  is  its  prolific  bear¬ 
ing,  this  variety,  it  is  claimed,  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree,  all  other  qualities  that  go  to 
the  making  up  of  a  first  class  quince. 


Cats  on  the  Farm. 

Cats  ought  to  have  an  honored  place  on  the  farm, 
hut  too  often  they  have  no  place  at  all.  This  is 
because  they  are  kept  at  the  house,  fondled  by  the 
pet-loving  children,  and  fed  by  the  kind-hearted 
women  until  they  become  lazy  and  worthless.  The 
farmer  esteems  cats  less  highly  than  dogs  ;  but  the 
former  are  sometimes  of  the  greater  value  to  him. 
Barn  cats  should  rarely  be  allowed  to  come  to  the 
house,  and  never  be  fed  there.  All  that  they  need 
is  plenty  of  milk  ;  compel  them  to  get  the  rest  of 
their  living,  and  they  will  find  it  about  the  barn, 
granaries,  cribs,  sheds,  and  iu  the  fields.  A  good 
mojji,^er  is  worth  ten  cents  per  day  about  a  granary, 
crib,  OF  barn.  Mice  not  only  destroy  grain,  but 
make  it  filthy  for  stock  j  they  nibble  sacks  and  im¬ 


plements,  and  do  much  other  mischief.  A  good 
cat  will  destroy  large  rats  as  well  as  the  young 
ones.  We  have  an  old  Maltese  Tom,  which  gets 
his  living  by  catching  ground-mice  in  the  orchard 
and  garden,  and  is  therefore  a  valuable  cat.  At 
this  season,  when  barns,  granaries,  and  cribs  are 
filled,  a  cat  is  doubly  useful.  Give  Tom  and 
Tabby  a  fair  trial,  and  you  will  always  keep  cats.  S. 


Do  Hot  Gall  the  Horses. 

The  rush  of  mid-summer  farm  work  is  very  try¬ 
ing  on  horse-flesh.  The  side  draft  of  a  reaper  or 
mowing  machine  frequently  causes  galled  necks 
and  shoulders.  The  usually  tough  skin  of  the 
horse  is  softened  by  the  flow  of  perspiration,  and 
a  rough,  ill-fitting  collar,  a  useless,  chafing  back- 
pad,  or  a  projecting  buckle  quickly  produces  pain. 


A  NEW  PROLIFIC  QUINOE. 

I  No  one  can  blame  ahorse  for  faltering,  when  order¬ 
ed  to  press  its  raw  and  bleeding  shoulder  against 
the  collar,  that  will  sink  into  its  bruised  flesh.  To 

I  avoid  galls,  all  parts  of  the  harness  should  fit 
closely.  A  laboring  man  is  careful  in  buying  boots 
of  proper  size.  He  could  not  endure  twelve  hours 
of  hard  labor  while  his  feet  were  cramped  within 
an  unusually  small  space,  or  in  boots  so  large  that 
his  feet  slip  iu  them  and  wear  the  skin  away  by 
constant  friction.  As  a  rule,  horses  are  worked  in 
too  large  collars.  A  soft  pad  placed  under  such 
will  prevent  galling.  When  the  animals  are  brought 
in  from  work,  the  harness  should  be  removed  at 
once  and  cleaned,  and  the  necks  and  shoulders 
well  washed  with  castile  soap  and  water.  After 
bathing  the  worn  jiarts  at  night,  rub  on  some  soften¬ 
ing  oil.  Use  no  oil  in  the  morning.  The  collar 
should  not  be  oiled,  as  it  will  then  gather  dirt 
through  the  day  anti  form  a  rough  coating,  that 
will  chafe  the  exposed  parts.  Keep  all  parts  of  the 
harness  clean,  especially  those  that  press  upon  the 
horse,  and  see  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  portions 
of  the  horse  against  which  the  harness  presses. 
It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure  a  gall. 


Feeding  and  Care  of  Farm  Animals. 

PBIZE  ARTICLE. — BT  “  A  WESTERN  FARMER.” 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  almost  every  farmer  who- 
keeps  five  or  six  kinds  of  stock,  gives  nearly  his- 
whole  attention  to  one  or  two  of  them.  A  man 
who  is  fond  of  horses  and  cattle,  cares  little  for 
sheep  or  hogs  ;  one  who  likes  sheep  and  hogs 
knows  little  about  poultry  ;  one  who  takes  pride  in 
his  poultry,  pays  little  attention  to  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle,  and  so  on.  Farmers  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  care  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and. 
poultry,  feel  an  equal  interest  in  each,  and  can 
make  all  profitable,  are  not  as  common  as  they 
should  be  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Horses. 

Stable.— The  horse  stable  should  be  warm  in 
winter,  and  cool  in  summer;  light,  well  ventilated, 
and  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
darkened,  and  have  wire  screens 
over  the  windows  to  exclude  flies. 
The  floor,  whether  of  plank,  ashes, 
or  other  material,  should  be  dry, 
and  slope  back  gradually  from  the 
manger.  The  manger  and  feed-box 
should  be  grain  tight,  with  bottom, 
at  least,  a  foot  above  the  floor.  In 
fly  time,  darken  the  stable  when 
the  horses  are  taken  in — close  the, 
doors  and  open  the  window's.  Best, 
and  comfort  is  thus  assured,  and 
their  value  to  working  horses  can 
not  be  given  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Feeding.  —  Intelligent  observa¬ 
tion  and  practical  experiment  ena-  ' 
ble  the  owner  to  ascertain  how 
much  food  a  horse  should  have. 

Of  two  horses,  of  equal  size  and 
weight,  one  may  require  one-third 
more  food  than  the  other,  to  keep 
it  in  equally  good  order  and  work¬ 
ing  condition.  When  at  steady 
work,  the  morning  meal  may  con-- 
sist  of  cut  hay,  and  shelled  corn, 
and  oats  mixed;  the  noon  meal,, 
oats  and  corn,  and-a  little  cut  hay.. 

At  night,  feed  two-thirds  as  much. 
oats  and  corn  as  at  other  meals,  a.  i 
few'  iiieces  of  carrots,  and  as  much.  :J 
uncut  hay  as  the  horse  will  eat.,  I 
When  at  rest,  feed  lightly — just.  I 
enough  to  keep  in  good  condition  | 
mostly  oats  and  uncut  hay.  Clean  ] 
out  the  manger  and  feed-box  be-  j; 
fore  each  meal.  Clean,  bright 
timothy  hay  is  superior  to  any; 
other  for  horses.  If  cut  just  before;  . 
blossoming,  well  cured,  and  stored 
in  a  dry  place,  it  will  be  devoid  of 
that  fine,  pungent  dust — the  pollen, 
of  the  flowers — found  in  it,  when  i 
cut  in  full  blossom.  If  at  all  dusty,  j 
it  should  be  dampened  when  fed.  In  case  there  is  no  ; 
barn  room  available  for  storing,  it  will  pay  one  bun-  - 
dred  per  cent  on  the  cost,  to  erect  a  shed  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long  for  it.  The . 
floor  may  be  strong  poles  or  rails,  resting  on  block:  | 
or  brick  pillars,  eighteen  inches  high.  Oats  should.  ! 
be  clean  and  dry,  never  musty,  and  fed  to  working 
horsesineombination  with  shelled  corn.  For  horses  i 
at  rest,  they  may  be  fed  alone.  Corn  should  be 
well  ripened,  kept  dry,  and  shelled  as  fed.  It.  I 
should  he  mixed  w'ith  oats,  iu  the  proportion  of  I 
one  quart  of  corn  to  two  of  oats.  Corn  on  the  ear-  ; 
is  productive  of  lampass,  and  if  the  horse  has  de¬ 
fective  teeth,  much  of  it  is  swallowed  without.  I 
being  properly  masticated,  producing  flatulence,  i 
and  colic.  One  or  two  carrots  cut  fine,  and  mixed 
with  the  evening  meal,  are  very  beneficial  in  the  ' 
absence  of  grass,  as  they  tend  to  keep  the  bowels, 
open  and  regular.  They  are  most  excellent  for- 
horses  in  winter  and  spring.  Bran  is  a  useful  arti-  ■  1 
cle  of  diet.  Wetted,  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of ' 
oats,  slightly  salted,  and  fed  twice  a  week,  its  effects,  i 
are  very  beneficial,  especially  to  carriage  horses. 

Kentucky  Blue-grass  (Poa  praiensis)  makes  th&  I 
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i  "best  horse  pasturage  in  the  world.  The  next  best 
!  is  a  mixture  of  Orchard-grass  {Bactylis  glomorata), 
Ked  Top  (Agrostis  vulgaris,  and  Meadow  Fescue 
1  (Fesiuca pratemis).  Turn  horses  into  the  pasture  at 
every  opportunity.  Nothing  does  a  dry  fed,  steadily 
worked  horse  more  good  than  a  few  weeks,  or  even 
days,  on  grass. 

I  It  is  very  important  that  the  drinking  water  be 
pure.  The  weil  should  not  be  in  the  barn-yard,  or 
it  is  certain  to  become  polluted.  Good  cistern 
water  is  best,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  Water  before 
meals.  If  the  horse  is  very  hot,  give  half  a  pailful ; 
feed  uncut  hay  and  rub  down.  When  somewhat 
•cooled  and  dry,  give  all  it  wants,  then  feed  the 
grain.  In  summerpump  a  large  trough  full  an  hour 
before  the  horses  come  from  the  field  ;  let  them 
■drink  about  three  gallons  each,  then  wait  a  moment, 
:and  afterwaa'ds  permit  them  take  ail  they  want. 

Salt  once  a  week  is  often  enough  on  dry  feed. 
When  in  pasture,  it  should  be  placed  where  the 
horses  can  obtain  it  as  desired.  Provide  plenty  of 
bedding,  and  see  that  it  is  dry.  Shake  it  up  the 
last  thing  at  night,  and  remove  all  that  is  wet  or 
soiled.  Straw,  forest  leaves,  sawdust,  or  any  mate¬ 
rial  that  is  dry  and  absorbent,  is  good.  Use  the 
currycomb  and  brush,  whether  the  animal  is  dirty 
or  not.  Go  over  the  animal  from  head  to  foot, 
once  a  day  at  least.  Be  very  careful  not  to  scratch 
■or  hurt  it  in  the  least.  Good  horses  are  often 
made  vicious  by  rough  currying.  If  it  is  thin 
haired  and  tender,  use  a  stiff  bristle  or  wire  brush, 
instead  of  a  currycomb.  AVash  off  the  dirt  that  is 
difficult  to  remove,  then  rub  dry  with  a  cloth  and 
brush.  Comb  out  the  mane  and  tail,  and  keep 
them  smooth.  There  is  much  pride  in  a  horse, 
and  it  should  be  promoted  rather  than  restrained. 

Harness  a  horse  gently  ;  keep  the  collar  clean  and 
have  it  fit.  Adjust  the  harness  so  that  no  part  hangs 
loose,  or  chafes.  Do  not  check  tight,  or  use  blind¬ 
ers.  Fly-nets  for  horses  are  invaluable  in  fly  time. 
A  horse  will  always  do  its  utmost  willingly  for  a 
kind  master.  Do  not  worry  the  life  of  a  fast,  high- 
spirited  horse,  by  working  it  with  a  slow  one. 
After  a  day’s  work  in  summer,  turn  it  into  a  yard  to 
roll  and  straighten  the  limbs.  Never  let  a  horse 
stand  out  of  doors  unblanketed  after  driving  in 
cold  weather.  Do  not  worry  a  horse  when  driving  by 
■continually  clucking  or  talking  to  him.  Teach  the 
animal  to  start  and  stop  by  voice,  and  to  obey  a  light 
movement  of  the  reins.  A  horse  may  be  taught  a 
great  deal  by  an  intelligent  driver,  but  the  words  of 
command  should  be  few  and  distinctly  pronounced. 

Beejedixg. — Raise  good  colts,  they  cost  no  more 
to  feed  and  care  for  than  scrubs,  and  bring  over 
twice  as  much  in  the  market.  The  sire  should  be  ab¬ 
solutely  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  and  the  dam,  well 
shaped,  and  of  good  size.  Light  work  will  do  her  no 
harm  ;  heavy  work  will.  The  average  period  of 
gestation  is  three  hundred  and  forty  seven  days. 
Keep  the  dam  in  a  well-bedded  loose  box,  a  week  or 
ten  days  previous  to  foaling,  and  feed  hay,  car¬ 
rots,  bran,  potatoes,  and  very  little,  if  any  grain. 
Do  not  work  her  until  the  colt  is  at  least  six  weeks 
old,  then  keep  it  in  the  stable  during  the  day,  and 
let  both  run  in  the  pasture  at  night.  As  soon  as 
the  colt  shows  a  disposition  to  eat,  give  it  some 
oats  and  bran,  mixed  with  a  little  shelled  corn  and 
.chopped  carrots.  Provide  it  with  plenty  of  water 
during  the  day.  After  weaning,  treat  it  like  a 
horse  ;  halter,  curry,  and  handle,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Feed  it  the  best  you  have,  and  keep  its 
coat  smooth,  and  in  good  condition,  by  all  means. 
When  two  years  old,  harness,  and  drive  to  a  light 
wagon.  Trained  colts  never  require  breaking,  and 
they  are  worth  from  ten  to  twenty-Sve  p>er  cent 
more  than  wild,  unbroken  colts,  simply  because 
their  action  is  already  developed  under  harness, 
and  they  may  be  termed  a  finished  product. 

Diseases,  Injuries,  Etc. — Farmers  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  veterinary  surgeons,  and  it  is  rarely  ad¬ 
visable  for  them  to  attempt  to  doctor  stock,  when 
they  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  ailment ; 
for  they  are  almost  certain  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Whenever  stock  is  affected  by  any  disease 
that  is  not  understood,  it  is  best  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  skilled  veterinary  surgeon  at  once.  There  are 
■a  few  ailments  any  farmer  can  attend  to  ;  the  most 


common  is  colic.  Feed  and  water  as  advised,  and 
colic  will  be  almost  unknown.  A  pint  of  oil,  with 
one  ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  is  an  excellent 
remedy.  Injections  of  warm  water  or  soapsuds, 
and  walking  about,  will  frequently  cure  in  a  short 
time.  For  Scratches,  keep  the  legs  clean,  and  the 
bedding  and  stall  diy.  Should  a  long  spell  of  wet 
weather  induce  this  trouble,  get  olive  oil,  eight 
ounces  ;  liquor  subacetate  of  lead,  four  ounces  ; 
carbolic  acid,  two  drams  ;  mix,  and  apply  with  a 
sponge,  once  a  day.  Keep  the  legs  and  feet  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  dry  until  cured.  Feed  lightly, 
carrots,  bran  mashes,  etc.  Lampass  is  caused 
chiefiy  by  hard  food,  like  corn  on  the  cob.  Soft 
food  cures  it.  The  man  who  burns  it  out  with  a 
hot  iron,  should  have  his  toothache  cured  in  the 
same  manner.  To  prevent  galled  shoulders,  use  a 
perfect  fitting  collar.  In  case  the  skin  on  the 
shoulders  is  thin  and  liable  to  break  easily,  use  a 
light,  wool-faced  collar,  or  a  sweat-collar,  and 
bathe  the  shoulders  with  strongly-salted  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  noon  and  night.  If  the  skin  is  abraded,  ap¬ 
ply  a  lotion,  made  as  follows  :  Sugar  of  lead,  one 
ounce  ;  sulphate  of  zinc,  two  ounces  ;  rain  water, 
one  quart.  Give  rest  until  entirely  cured.  If  a 
horse  has  been  accidentally  exposed  and  taken  cold, 
lost  his  appetite,  is  stift’,  and  has  a  staring  coat, 
blanket,  and  put  him  in  a  warm,  well-bedded  loose 
box.  Give  tepid  water  to  drink,  and  feed  with  a 
mixture  of  bran  and  oats  wetted.  Once  a  day, 
mix  with  his  feed,  two  drams  powdered  gentian 
root,  one  dram  ginger,  three  drams  saltpetre.  This 
mixture  is  superior  to  any  “  condition  powder,” 
and  is  excellent  for  horses  out  of  condition. 

-  ^ 

A  House  for  SIOO. 

CYRIL  MARE,  SELMA,  CAL. 

It  often  occurs  in  these  days  of  pireemption  and 
homestead  rights,  that  a  person  having  a  very 
limited  capital,  wishes  to  construct  a  dwelling  with 
the  least  possible  outlay.  To  do  this  requires  not 
a  little  tact,  as  well  as  a  fair  share  of  mechanical 
knowledge.  The  writer  has  constructed  and  lived 
in  such  a  house  for  several  months.  Though 
small,  it  afforded  fair  accommodations  for  five  per¬ 
sons,  three  adults  and  two  children.  The  size  of 
the  entire  structure  was  twelve  by  eighteen  feet, 
with  walls  12  feet  high.  Figure  1  shows  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  house.  Figure  2  gives  the  lower 
stoiy,  consisting  of  a  sitting-room  nine  and  one- 
half  by  twelve  feet,  and  a  kitchen  six  and  one-half 
by  twelve  feet.  This  allows  two  feet  for  stairway, 


with  eight  feet  between  floors,  and  stairs  built  as 
shown.  There  is  room  for  a  passage  between  the  sit¬ 
ting-room  and  kitchen  at  one  end,  and  for  a  closet 
at  the  other.  Figure  3  shows  a  bedroom,  nine  and 
one-half  by  twelve  feet,  and  another  eight  and 
one-half  by  twelve  feet.  This  last,  when  not 
needed  for  a  bedroom,  can  be  used  as  a  store¬ 
room.  This  upper  story  is  lighted  by  a  half-win¬ 
dow  in  each  end  of  the  house. 

TUe  Estimate  for  Material  is  as  follows  : 

3  pieces,  2  by  4  in.,  18  feet  long,  for  sills  for  foundation. 

9  pieces,  2  by  4  in.,  12  feet  long,  for  floor  joists. 

26  pieces,  1  by  6  in.,  18  feet  long,  for  floor. 

36  pieces,  1  by  12  in.,  12  feet  long,  for  two  long  walls. 

8  pieces,  1  by  12  in.,  14  feet  long,  for  ends. 

8  pieces,  1  by  12  in.,  16  feet  long,  for  ends. 

8  pieces,  1  by  12  in.,  18  feet  long,  for  ends. 

36  pieces,  1  by  4  in.,  12  feet  long,  for  battens  for  long  walls. 

8  pieces,  1  by  4  in.,  14  feet  long,  for  battens  for  ends. 

8  pieces,  1  by  4  in.,  16  feet  long,  for  battens  for  ends. 

8  pieces,  1  by  4  in.,  18  feet  long,  for  battens  for  ends. 

2  pieces,  2  by  4  in.,  18  feet  long,  for  upper  long  plates. 

2  pieces,  2  by  4  in.,  12  feet  long,  for  upper  end  plates. 


2  pieces,  2  by  4  in.,  18  feet  long,  for  plates  forupper  floor. 
9  pieces,  2  by  4  in.,  12  feet  long,  for  joists  for  upper  floor. 
26  pieces,  1  by  6  in.,  18  feet  long,  for  upper  floor. 

7  pieces,  2  by  4  in.,  18  feet  long,  for  rafters. 

20  pieces,  1  by  4  in.,  12  feet  long,  for  slieatliing. 

10  pieces,  1  by  4  in.,  14  feet  long,  for  slieatliing. 

4  pieces,  1  by  12  in.,  14  feet  long,  for  partition  above&below 
4  pieces,  1  by  12  in.,  16  feet  long,  for  partition  above&below 
4  pieces,  1  by  12  in.,  18  feet  long,  for  partition  above&below 
9  pieces,  1  by  12  in.,  12  feet  long,  for  side  wall  of  stairs. 

2  pieces,  1  by  12  in.,  12  feet  long,  tor  stiles  for  stairs. 

2  pieces,  1  by  12  in.,  12  feet  long,  for  steps  for  stairs. 

2  pieces,  1  by  4  in.,  18  feet  long,  for  scrub-board. 

4  pieces.  1  by  4  in.,  12  feet  long,  for  scrub-board. 

Assorted  72  feet  for  door  and  window  casing. 

Assorted  36  feet  for  foundation. 

The  lumber  at  the  ruling  prices  here  would  now  cost..i565.00 

Shakes  (split  boards.' .  7.50 

1  door,  $1.60 ;  2  windows,  @  .$2.00,  $4.0(1 ;  1  window,  ^.75.  8.35 

1  lock  and  1  pair  hinges,  $0.65  ;  nails,  $1.50 .  5.15 

Lining  cloth,  $2.50 ;  lining  tacks,  $0.50 ;  wall  paper,  $1.00.  4.00 
Total . . .$90.00 

The  ten  dollars  short  of  the  amount  mentioned, 
will  allow  for  any  minor  changes  that  may  make 


the  plan  conform  to  the  desires  of  the  builder;  or, 
in  the  event  of  extra  hire  or  freight-bills,  this 
amount  will  be  sufficient.  The  plan  and  estimate 
here  given  presumes  that  the  owner  does  his  own 
work.  There  is  no  particular  skill  required.  Even 
these  figures  may  be  cut  down,  as  old  lumber  can 
sometimes  be  procured  for  foundation  and  braces. 
Sheathing  should  project  six  inches  at  the  ends  of 
the  building.  Strips,  one  by  four,  nailed  between 
pieces  of  sheathing  and  lengthwise,  if  rafters, 
will  make  the  upper  story  tight  enough  for  comfort. 


A  Money-Crop  for  Next  Spring. 

In  the  spring  every  one  wants  greens  o-f  some 
kind,  and  thej^  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  By  far  the 
best  and  most  profitable  crop  of  this  kind  is 
siiinach.  It  is  easily  raised,  and  farmers  who  sup¬ 
ply  the  markets  will  find  it  very  convenient  to  have 
a  crop  that  will  bring  ready  money  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  To  have  a  crop  of  spinach  next  spring,  we 
must  begin  now.  The  seed  is  not  to  be  sown  until 
next  month,  but  the  preparation  of  the  soil  may  be 
made  this  month.  No  matter  how  highly  manured 
the  laud  may  have  been  for  the  previous  crop,  it 
can  hardly  be  too  rich  for  spinach,  and  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure  well  worked  into  the  soil  will 
pay.  The  soil  should  be  brought  into  a  fine  con¬ 
dition,  by  thorough  plowing,  harrowing,  and  roll¬ 
ing,  and  be  ready  for  sowing  next  mouth.  If  to 
be  treated  as  a  farm  crop,  mark  out  the  rows  at 
distances  suited  to  the  narrowest  width  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  say  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  inches  apart, 
and  sow  an  abundance  of  seed.  Set  the  drill  to 
drop  the  seeds  half  an  inch  apart  or  less.  Some 
cultivators  prefer  to  sow  by  hand.  AVhat  is  of 
special  importance  in  sowing  spinach,  especially  at 
this  season,  is  to  bring  the  soil  in  close  contact 
with  the  seeds.  This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  a 
moderately  heavy  roller,  or  by  going  over  the  rows 
and  pressing  the  soil  firmly  upon  the  seed  with  the 
feet.  Attention  to  this,  especially  in  a  dry  season, 
may  make  all  the  difference  between  a  good  stand 
and  a  poor  one.  The  time  for  sowing  in  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  New  York  City,  is  from  the  first  to  the 
fifteenth  of  September  ;  in  cooler  climates  the  first 
named  date  is  preferable.  When  the  plants  are  up, 
the  spaces  between  the  rows  must  be  kept  well 
cultivated,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  two  or  three 
inches  in  the  row.  This  will  leave  the  plants  twice 
as  thick  as  they  should  be,  and  a  final  thinning  to 
five  or  six  inches  should  be  made.  The  plants  at 
this  thinning  should  be  carefully  cut  out  with  a 
knife  or  with  a  sharp,  three-cornered  hoe,  and  the 
thinnings  used  or  marketed.  At  the  approach  of 
winter,  in  all  severe  localities,  it  is  well  to  give 
the  spinach  alight  covering  of  straw  or  other  litter, 
to  prevent  injury  from  hard  freezing.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  hardiness  between  the  kinds 
catalogued  as  “winter”  and  “  summer  ”  spinach. 
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Australian  Wool  Farming. 

The  great,  staple  of  Australia,  fertile  as  tlieislanci 
continent  is  in  most  natural  and  cultivated  produc¬ 
tions,  is  wool.  Except  where  it  is  actually  a 
desert,  the  country  offers  the  best  grazing  for 
sheep  in  the  world.  Open  pastures  and  park-like 
woods  shadowing  a  perennially  rich  greensward, 
extend  in  vast  stretches  over  a  land  whose  only 
drawback  is  scantiness  of  water.  But  where  the 
crops  of  the  soil  will  not  flourish,  those  on  the  soil 
will.  The  millions  of  acres  which  the  farmer  can¬ 
not  make  [iroductive,  bring  wealth  to  the  grazier. 

Previous  to  the  gold  discoveries,  thirty  odd  years 
ago,  Australia  w’as  essentially  a  pastoral  country, 
and  since  the  gold  fever  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past  the  farmer  has  supplanted  the  miner  again. 
Some  of  the  greatest  of  the  vast  fortunes  won  by 
wool  growing,  originated  in  the  mining  excitement. 
Farmers  and  graziers  abandoned  their  farms  to  look 
for  swift  wealth  in  the  diggings,  and  wise  men 
bought  them  in  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of 
permanent  prosperity.  The  writer  met  one  sheep 
king  in  Queensland,  who,  in  1852,  was  a  laborer  on  a 
farm.  The  ow'ner  caught  the  gold  fever,  and  his 
hired  man  bouglit  him  out  with  his  savings.  As 
one  farmer  after  another  in  the  district  succumbed 
to  the  craze,  the  long-headed  laborer  borrowed  and 
scra]5ed  together  money  enough  to  purchase  their 
estates  at  the  low  prices  to  which  all  property  but 
mining  claims  had  fallen.  To-day  he  owns  an 
estate  larger  than  some  European  principalities, 
and  counts  his  wealth  by  millions.  One  of  his 
foremen  is  a  son  of  his  old  employer. 

Australian  shepherds  lead  a  life,  nearly  as 
patriarchial  as  a  Tartar’s.  A  wild  and  lonely  exis¬ 
tence  is  theirs,  and  only  men  of  iron  physique 
could  undergo  it.  Tw'o  shepherds  always  chum 
together,  one  acting  as  hut-keeper,  while  the  other 
is  out  upon  tlie  range.  They  travel  from  range  to 
range  as  the  grazing  grows  poor,  and  the  country 
is  dotted  with  the  rude  slab  huts  they  find  shelter 
in.  Their  fare  is  of  the  rudest,  consisting  of 
“  damper,”  a  sort  of  bread  made  of  flour  and 
water,  baked  in  the  wood  embers,  mutton  and  tea. 
Of  late  years  the  luxury  of  canned  meats  occasion¬ 
ally  falls  to  their  share.  Tobacco  is  their  only 
luxury,  and  a  battle  with  the  fleas  which  infest 
their  huts,  their  only  rest.  It  is  not  so  surprising 


that  such  men  celebrate  a  visit  to  town  vvith  a 
debauch,  and  like  our  owm  cow-boys,  sometimes 
become  a  terror  to  the  peaceful  townsmen. 

The  Australian  wool-grovver’s  greatest  enemies 
are  the  catarrh,  the  scab,  the  foot-rot,  which  is 
caused  by  marshy  grazing  grounds,  bad  servants 
who  neglect  the  flocks,  and  the  wild  dogs.  The 
latter  were  once  a  formidable  foe  indeed,  but  their 
destructive  hordes  have  been  greatly  decimated  by 
the  hunters,  who  shot  them  by  thousands,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  bounty  offered  for  their  scalps.  These  dogs 
Will  hunt  a  flock  of  sheep  as  systematically  as  men 


conduct  a  drive  of  deer.  Thej’’ surround  and  close 
in  on  them,  rending  and  devouring  ail  in  their 
path.  Great  flocks  are  often  stampeded  by  them, 
when  the  sheep  run  until  they  drop  exhausted,  or 
struggle  into  some  stream  and  are  drowmed. 

The  shepherd’s  dog  is  as  sagacious  and  true  a 
friend  to  his  woolly  charges  as  the  wild  dog  is  a  re¬ 
lentless  foe.  Sheep  raising  has  produced  in 
Australia  a  peculiar  breed  of  dogs,  different  in 
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many  appearances  from  the  European  shepherd 
dog,  but  akin  to  it  in  all  good  qualities.  These 
dogs  seem  to  know  all  the  sheep  in  a  flock.  They 
will  hunt  for  stragglers  miles  away  from  the  hut, 
and  either  drive  them  in  or  watch  them,  if  they 
happen  to  be  exhausted,  until  they  gather  sufiieient 
strength  to  walk.  It  is  a  common  thing  in  travers¬ 
ing  the  grazing  country,  to  come  upon  one  of  these 
noble  brutes  on  guard  over  a  strayed  or  broken 
down  sheep,  and  woe  betide  the  stranger  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  lay  hands  on  his  helpless  protege. 

In  addition  to  the  wool  crop,  the  Australians  de¬ 
rive  a  huge  revenue  from  the  boiling  down  of 
sheep.  Boiling  down  w'as  originally  resorted  to  on 
the  occasion  of  a  panic  forty  years  ago,  rvhen  sheep 
could  not  be  sold  in  the  local  market.  Then  the 
surplus  of  the  herds  was  reduced  to  tallow,  and  a 
market  for  that  commodity  opened  in  England. 
Some  years  after,  huge  canneries  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  mutton  were  started  with  satisfactory 
results.  Now  the  sheep  grower  makes  capital  out 
of  the  flesh  and  fat  of  his  flocks,  as  well  as  their 
wool.  Another  extensive  trade  is  the  preparation 
by  salting  and  smoking  of  mutton  hams,  which  are 
used  for  ship’s  food  throughout  the  Indian  seas. 

The  busy  time  on  the  Australian  ranges  is  in  the 
shearing  season.  As  that  time  comes  around,  the 
wool  tramps  put  in  their  appearance,  tramping 
over  the  plains  towards  the  ditlerent  sheep  stations. 
The  wool  tramp  is  one  of  those  nomads  like  our 
harvest  tramps  in  the  West,  whose  labor  is  very 
useful  when  it  comes  in  the  right  time,  and  who  at 
all  other  periods  are  utterly  useless  beings  to 
themselves  and  all  the  world. 

A  sheep  station  is  the  centre  or  headquarters  of 
a  range.  Here  the  proprietor  lives,  surrounded  by 
his  overseers  and  storekeepers.  In  addition  to  the 
proprietor’s  and  his  subordinates’  houses,  the 
station  consists  of  a  few  shops,  some  barracks  for 
the  shepherds,  and  paddocks,  covering  hundreds 
of  acres,  all  fenced  and  posted  as  stoutly  as  can  be. 
The  largest  buildings  at  a  station  are  the  shearing 
and  sorting  sheds,  and  all  important  stations  now 
appear  to  have  huge  steam  presses  for  bailing  the 
w’ool.  At  the  smaller  stations  the  hand-press  is 
used.  Small  sheep-owners  drive  their  herds  in  to 
the  large  stations  and  there  sell  the  wool. 

This  disposition  of  the  wool-clip,  has  given  ex¬ 
istence  to  a  character  in  the  shape  of  the  buyer 
of  wool,  who  is  known  among  the  small  grow¬ 


ers  as  the  “wool-worm.”  The  wool-worm  will 
buy  a  clip  while  it  is  yet  on  the  flock,  and  the 
improvident  sheepmen  take  advantage  of  this 
and  pay  usurious  interest  for  the  accommodation. 
These  wool  buyers  have  the  country  distiicted. 
One  never  trenches  on  the  other’s  ground,  and  one 
and  all  are  said  to  be  willing  to  advance  money  on 
the  clips  several  years  ahead.  The  result  is  that 
many  flocks  are  under  perpetual  mortgages,  and  in 
the  end  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  usurers,  who  sell 
them  at  once,  for  they  find  much  more  profit  in 
buying  wool  than  in  raising  it. 

As  the  shearing  season  comes  around, "the  flocks 
are  driven  to  the  stations  where  they  belong. 
Watering  carts  keep  the  dust  laid,  as  day  after  day 
the  woolly  legions  come  marching  into  the  pad- 
docks.  If  the  weather  is  rainy,  they  are  slieltered 
in  the  large  “  sweating  sheds,”  into  which  from 
two  thousand  to  three  thousand  sheep  can  be 
packed  at  a  time.  When  the  campaign  is  ready  to 
open,  the  “  yarders  ”  are  mustered  to  duty,  which 
is  to  keep  the  shearers  supplied  with  subjects. 
Then  the  animals  pour  into  the  shearing  sheds  in  a 
steady  stream.  They  are  kept  in  pens  there  until 
sheare'd,  and  then  turned  loose  to  be  marked  and 
penned  until  they  are  driven  out  on  the  ranges  again. 

The  fleece  having  been  clipped,  is  passed  to  the 
wool  tables,  where  it  is  sorted  and  “  skirted,”  or 
cleaned  of  the  rough  dirt  which  adheres  to  it. 
Australian  wool  is  divided  into  first,  second,  and 
third  qualites,  before  it  goes  to  the  press. 

The  laborers  at  the  station  work  day  and 
night  in  shearing  time.  From  the  proprietor  and 
manager,  down  to  the  wool  tramp,  they  enjoy  only 
the  briefest  rest.  The  wool  having  been  pressed, 
the  bales  are  weighed  and  marked  with  the  distin¬ 
guishing  marks  of  the  station.  The  transportation 
to  market,  or  the  nearest  railroad  station,  takes- 
place  in  huge  platform  wagons,  drawn  by  six  or 
eight  horses  or  oxen.  These  wagons  carry  from 
thirty  to  forty  bales  to  a  load. 

The  station  fills  up  with  pedlers  of  all  sorts  of 
wares,  not  forgetting  the  “  sly  grogsman,”  who  is 
the  master  of  a  bar-room  on  wheels.  Between 
these  and  the  regular  shop-keepers,  most  of  the 
money  made  by  the  laborers  at  the  shearing,  i-s- 
gotten  rid  of  before  they  leave.  The  shearing 
over,  the  clipped  flocks  straggle  out  to  the  ranges 
again,  the  wmol  tramp  takes  up  his  stick  and  de¬ 
parts,  the  proprietor  makes  his  annual  trip  to  the 
nearest  seaport  to  settle  business  with  his  agent, 
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and  the  station  goes  to  sleep  again.  The  lives  of 
the  sheep  kings  of  Australia  are  not  subject  to 
the  privations  to  which  the  shepherds  are  exposed 
of  course,  but  they  have  also  many  uneasinesses 
and  discomforts  attached  to  them.  Existence  at 
the  stations  is  lonely  and  monotonous  in  itself,  and 
the  fare,  however  abundant,  by  no  means  varied  or 
elegant.  Few  of  the  sheep  kings  live  as  well  as  the 
American  farmer,  not  because  they  cannot  afford  to, 
but  because  all  their  money  cannot  buy  a  luxury 
or  comfort  which  does  not  exist.  Their  flocks  and 
their  wool-clip  form  the  topics  which  engross  them. 
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Among  the  Farmers. 

New  Series.— No.  4. 

COL.  MASON  C.  WELD. 

How  to  toe  of  Real  Use  to  One’s  Neig'litoors. 

Faniiers  are  to  be  depended  upon,  take  them  all 
together,  to  be  conservative  to  the  detriment  of 
their  own  interests,  even  when  special  effort  is 
made  to  demonstrate  to  them  in  a  gim-si-benevolent 
way,  in  what  course  their  real  interest  lies.  The 
only  way  the  agriculture  of  any  long-settled  section 
is  radically  changed, is  by  individuals  coming  in, and 
beating  the  old  farmers  at  their  own  trade,  raising 
better  crops,  better  stock,  making  better  butter  and 
■cheese,  beef  and  pork,  and  of  course  making  more 
money.  A  man  if  he  really  wants  to  benefit  his 
neighbors,  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he  undertakes 
to  enlighten  them,  to  show  or  explain  his  methods, 
theories,  etc.  No,  he  must  make  a  mystery  of  it, 
telling  them  that  they  cannot  do  the  same;  that 
this  and  that  are  his  secrets;  that  they  must  find 
out  for  themselves,  etc.  They  must  be  absolutely 
driven  off  their  own  ground  before  they  will 
change.  This  is  actually  occurring  in  all  the  old¬ 
est  and  longest  settled  sections,  by  the  incoming  of 
foreigners.  The  young  men  have  deserted  the  old 
farms,  and  all  around  thrifty  foreigners  are  getting 
possession  of  them.  The  Irish — quick,  smart, 
practical  fellows— get  together  a  little  money,  buy 
an  old  place  for  a  little  cash,  and  give  a  mortgage. 
Things  may  look  like  distress,  but  wife,  and  boys, 
and  girls,  all  work  in  the  field  as  well  as  in-doors, 
and  there  is  money  enorigh  to  meet  the  interest 
on  the  mortgage,  to  keep  the  family  in  decent 
■clothes,  with  a  liberal  remainder  for  the  chiiVch. 

The  German,  when  he  buys,  improves  things 
Tery  fast;  everything  is  neat  about  his  place;  his 
living  expenses  are  not  half  those  of  an  American 
family,  and  yet  he  lives  better.  He  has  more 
pleasure  in  his  food  and  in  his  amusements,  and 
more  enjoyment  with  his  family,  and,  as  a  rule, 
does  more  reading.  He  begins  with  a  poor  little 
farm,  but  is  ever  improving.  He  goes  out  to  day’s- 
work,  while  his  wife  runs  the  farm.  If  there  is  any 
teaming,  plowing,  digging  of  cellars,  and  that  sort 
of  work,  he  finds  time  to  do  it,  and  so  he  turns  an 
honest  penny  wherever  he  can.  He  knows  that 
manure  goes  twice  as  far,  aye,  ten  times  as  far  in  a 
liquid,  as  in  a  solid  state,  so  his  garden,  and  cab¬ 
bage  patch,  and  tomatoes,  and  all  those  half  gar¬ 
den  crops,  are  watered  with  manure  water.  Thus 
a  little  manure  goes  a  great  way,  and  he  beats  the 
whole  neighborhood  with  his  “truck,”  which  pays 
him  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  any  crops  the 
native  American  farmers  about  him  raise. 

Gradually  they  get  into  doing  similar  things  on  a 
small  scale,  then  on  a  larger,  and  finally  trucking 
and  small  fruits,  and  special  crops  of  one  kind  and 
another,  are,  so  to  sjreak,  all  the  rage.  Meanwhile, 
the  German  has  become  a  rich  man,  and  if  he  does 
not  fall  into  that  besetting  sin  of  thrifty  foreigners 
— tavern-keeping,  or  liquor-selling  on  a  small  or 
large  scale— he  will  become  a  prominent  and  influ¬ 
ential  member  of  society.  Scandinavians,  Scotch, 
and  Welsh,  effect  the  communities  into  which  they 
come,  in  very  similar,  but  distinct  ways.  As  a 
rule,  I  can  learn  more  from  Germans  and  Seotch- 
men,  than  any  other  class  of  foreign  farmers.  It 
is  in  raising  truck-crops  that  the  Germans  excel, 
and  it  is  in  live-stock  and  fodder-crops,  that 
the  Scotch  and  English  farmers  are  superior. 

The  desire  to  make  money  is  such  an  absorbing 
one  among  the  middle  class  of  Great  Britain,  that 
both  Scotch  and  Welsh  are  apt  to  be  too  sharp,  or 
smart  for  their  own  good,  and  this  works  disadvan- 
tageously  to  them  in  many  cases,  for  communities 
soon  learn  to  put  themselves  on  their  guard. 
There  seems  to  be  less  of  this  sort  of  thing  among 
the  English,  German  and  Swedish  farmers. 

After  all,  no  new-comer  can  influence  an  Ameri¬ 
can  community  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States 
like  a  progressive  American,  but  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  he  must  not  set  himself  up  as  an  in¬ 
structor,  or  he  might  as  well  teach  mules.  He  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  contend  with.  In  a  real  old- 
fogy  district,  bad  roads,  poor  schools,  and  either 


Puritanism  of  a  cast-iron  stamp,  or  loose  morals 
prevail,  and  in  many  sections,  both  —  society  being 
divided  between  the  “  Unco  Gude,”  and  those  of 
ultra  libei'al  tendencies,  in  morals  and  polities. 

Calves— For  tlie  Dairy  or  lor  tlie  Sliaiiibles. 

I  went  through,  as  they  say,  a  lot  of  veal-calves 
the  other  day,  they  were  tolerably  fat,  a  uniform 
lot  about  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  nearly  half  heifers. 
It  struck  me  I  would  see  what  they  promised  to 
make  if  they  could  become  cows,  and  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  unusually  promising  ones. 
There  were  no  Dutch  heifers  (Holsteins),  or  half- 
breeds  among  them.  There  were  many  Shorthorns 
and  Jerseys,  a  few  evidently  of  Ayrshire  blood, 
and  of  course  a  good  many— fully  one  -half— of  no 
obvious  breed,  (natives).  Not  long  before  1  had 
been  at  one  of  Kellogg’s  sales,  and  I  verily  believe 
that  I  could  have  picked  out  from  these  calves, 
which  were  all  veal  before  the  next  day,  those 
which  w'ould  have  proved  better  milkers,  if  not 
better  butter  makers,  than  nine-tenths  of  those 
sold  at  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  each. 
The  farmer  who  does  not  know  enough  not  to  kill 
or  sell  to  the  butcher,  a  calf  that  w’ill  make  a 
twenty-quart  cowq  needs  to  take  lessons  of  some¬ 
body  in  the  a-b-c  of  his  business.  Such  a  man  has 
probably  several  cows  in  his  herd,  which  never 
give  over  ten  or  twelve  quarts  of  miUc,  and  very 
likely  poor  milk  at  that. 

How  to  Recognize  a  Twenty- ttuart  Cow 

when  she  is  only  six  weeks  old,  is  hard  to  tell,  and 
yet  I  think  not  so  very  difficult  to  do.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  tell  how'.  I  like  a  thrifty  calf, 
with  a  good  sized  head,  which  is  narrow  and  long, 
broad  in  the  muzzle  and  betw’een  the  eyes,  and 
narrow  between  the  horns.  I  do  not  care  if  the 
limbs  are  “  strong,”  as  they  say  in  Jersey,  and  per¬ 
haps  coarse,  but  they  must  be  straight;  and  the 
tail  may  be  even  quite  coarse  at  its  setting — this 
indicates  constitution.  Then,  from  the  withers  to 
the  hips  there  should  be  a  straight  upward  slope,  so 
marked  that  if  you  see  the  front  half  of  the  calf, 
you  will  think  she  is  a  small  one,  while  if  you  see 
only  the  hind  quarters  and  loin,  you  will  think  her 
very  large.  In  fact,  in  point  of  symmetry,  the 
front  and  hind  quarters  ought  not  to  match,  and 
the  latter  should  be  by  far  the  larger.  I  prefer 
long-bodied,  open  ribbed,  flat-sided,  deep-bodied 
calves.  The  skin  should  be  loose  and  flexible  all 
over  the  body,  so  that  one  can  grasp  a  handful  al¬ 
most  anywhere.  The  coat  must  either  be  long  and 
silky,  a  little  rough  perhaps,  but  not  harsh,  or  it 
should  be  soft  and  furry.  With  all  this,  you  should 
find  the  teats  of  good  size,  well  spread,  and  all  the 
skin  about  them,  before  and  behind — that  whieh 
will  cover  the  udder — loose,  soft,  and  elastic,  show¬ 
ing,  as  the  Scotch  say,  “plenty  of  leather.”  Such 
a  calf  will  make  a  good  milker  if  she  is  bred  at  a 
year  to  fifteen  months  old,  and  after  her  first  calf 
goes  farrow  (but  not  long  dry),  for  a  year,  or  nearly 
that  time,  to  give  her  a  chance  to  grow.  I  say 
nothing  about  the  escutcheon,  because  I  do  not 
know  very  much  about  it,  and  do  not  believe  in 
half  that  is  said  and  written  about  it.  Still  I  must 
say  I  would  prefer  a  good  broad,  well-winged  es¬ 
cutcheon,  of  the  Flanderine  type,  for  if  the  es¬ 
cutcheon  shows  anything,  it  indicates  staying 
power,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  merit  a  cow 
can  have.  Many  a  twelve  or  fourteen-quart  cow  will 
beat  a  twenty-quart  one  in  the  long  run,  especially 
in  her  butter  record,  the  true  test  of  a  cow’s  value. 
'  The  amount  of  butter  that  a  cow  will  give  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  no  tell-tale  marks  that  I  know  of.  That 
must  be  judged  by  the  pedigree  and  dam’s  record, 
if  a  calf,  or  by  the  scales.  The  unctuous  feel  of 
the  hide,  its  pliability,  the  abundance  of  yolk,  (the 
yellow,  soapy  oil  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  inside  the 
ear  and  in  the  “  butter  ball  ”  in  the  end  of  the 
tail)  indicate  health,  and  perhaps  a  tendency  to 
fat  secretion,  either  as  butter  or  fat.  But  some  of 
the  poorest  butter  yielders  I  have  ever  known, 
showed  the  most  of  these  qualities,  and  some  of 
the  best  bad  very  little  to  boast  of,  just  enough  of 
oil  in  the  skin  to  indicate  good  health,  and  that  the 
skin  was  performing  all  its  important  functions  well. 


Color  in  the  skin  indicates  color  in  the  butter. 
I  h.ave  never  seen  a  yellow-skinned  cow,  that  gave 
pale  butter,  or  a  very  rich-colored  skin  in  a  cow, 
that  did  not  give  yellow  or  yellowish  butter  all 
through  the  winter.  When  the  yolk,  which  gives 
this  color  in  the  ears,  tail,  and  skin,  begins  to 
show  in  a  calf,  it  will  probably  never  show  less,  and 
what  butter  the  cow  gives  will  be  of  good  color. 

TUe  New  Dairy  Uaw  of  New  Yorlt. 

I  have  heard  much  discussion  among  farmers  in 
regard  to  the  working  of  the  New  Dairy  Law. 
Some  holding  it  to  be  impracticable  of  execution, 
others  heartily  approving  of  it.  The  Law  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  fairly  complete  one,  albeit  somewhat 
cumberous,  and  leaving  too  much  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  decision  of  the  Commissioner.  It  defines 
clearly  what  shall  be  considered  as  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  milk,  stating  the  quantity  of  solids,  includ¬ 
ing  fat,  which  must  be  contained  in  the  milk  at  not 
less  than  twelve  per  cent,  while  the  amount  of  fat 
must  not  be  less  than  three  per  cent.  Besides  it 
declares  that  milk  produced  by  cows  fifteen  days 
before,  and  five  days  after  calving,  or  by  cows  fed 
upon  food  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefac¬ 
tion,  “or  upon  any  unhealthy  food  whatever,”  to 
be  unwholesome  and  impure,  without  reference  to 
its  analysis.  Ensilage  from  silos,  is  made  a  special 
exception  among  fermented  foods.  Thus  it  would 
seem,  that  the  use  of  brewers’  grains,  starch  feed, 
glucose  feed,  and  such  like  articles  of  feed  is 
pointedly  forbidden  for  the  production  of  milk  for 
sale,  or  for  delivery  to  creameries  or  cheese  dairies. 

Many  farmers  have  felt  regret  in  being  obliged  to 
use  the  articles,  because  otherwise  they  could  not 
compete  in  the  production  of  milk  with  those  who 
did,  even  though  they  knew  well  that  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  was  inferior,  if  not  unhealthful.  These, 
and  they  are  our  best  milk  producers,  rejoice  at  the 
law.  Some  have  cancelled  their  contracts  for 
grains,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  prohibited 
using  them  by  law.  Others  will  not  pit  the  grains 
as  usual,  for  fear  that  they  will  thus  render  them¬ 
selves  especially  amenable  to  the  law.  Others  use 
the  grains  and  pit  them  as  usual.  This  system  of 
pitting  consists  in  buying  brewers’  grains  in  large 
quantities,  when  they  are  very  low,  and  filling  pits, 
like  cisterns,  with  them,  well  tramped  down  and 
covered  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible.  The  grains 
will  keep  for  months  without  rotting.  They  be¬ 
come  very  sour,  and  yet  are  eaten  with  avidity  by 
cows.  The  milk  produced  by  these  grains,  whether 
sour  or  fresh,  is  watery,  and  lacks  richness  and 
good  flavor.  This  sourness  is  the  direct  result  of 
fermentation,  and  increases  with  age.  Access  of 
air,  or  exposure  of  the  mass  to  the  air,  causes  rapid 
decay.  The  substances  pass  from  fermentation 
to  putrefaction  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
brewers’  grains  come  warm  from  the  “  mash,”  and 
never  cool ;  before  the  heat  of  the  mash-tub  is  gone, 
that  of  fermentation  begins.  They  are  partly  cool¬ 
ed  off  when  loaded  into  railroad  cars,  but  soon  heat 
again.  If  they  are  two  or  three  days  on  the  cars — 
say  shipped  Friday,  .arrive  Saturday,  and  cannot  be 
unloaded  until  Monday,  the  whole  surface  to  the 
depth  of  three  to  six  inches  will  be  gray  with  mould, 
black  in  spots  from  decay,  and  the  interior  as  hot  as 
a  person  can  bear  his  hand  in.  The  sweet  smell  of 
fresh  grains  is  rapidly  lost,  and  the  sour,  unhealth¬ 
ful  mess  which  is  left,  is  utterly  unfit  for  milch 
cows.  The  law  wisely  discriminates  against  such 
food,  and  if  carried  out  wiU  force  the  drying  of 
these  articles,  if  to  be  fed,  or  their  use  as  manure. 


Kemoving  Stumps. — There  are  numerous  meth¬ 
ods  of  removing  stumps,  and  there  are  many  cases 
when  it  is  best  to  use  none  of  them.  It  will  fre¬ 
quently  cost  more  to  rid  a  field  of  stumps  than  the 
land  is  worth  after  the  stumps  are  removed.  The 
use  of  a  chemical  to  induce  decay,  or  salt-petre  to 
make  them  burn,  is  unprofitable,  and  any  method  of 
so-called  electricity  is  mere  clap-trap,  and  inouey' 
spent  in  driving  nails  and  fixing  up  wires  is  thrown 
away.  Boring  the  stumps  or  making  a  hole  beneath 
them,  and  blasting  them  with  dynamite,  or  giant 
powder,  is  the  quickest  method,  but  one  needs 
to  count  the  cost  before  engaging  in  this  work. 
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A  Corn-House  and  Granary, 

J.  S.  GALLOWAY-,  OHIO. 

Figures  1  to  5  represent  a  granary  in  use  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  with  a  few  modifications  and  im¬ 
provements.  Figure  1  is  a  side  view,  with  roof  doors 
hinged  at  the  lower  side  and  opening  downward. 
The  capacity  of  the  two  side  cribs  is  materially  in¬ 
creased  by  these  doors,  and  the  budding  is  also 
made  more  oniamental.  The  granary  is  twelve  by 
twenty  feet.  The  building  rests  upon  nine  locust 
posts,  each  set  three  feet  in  the  ground,  and  extend¬ 
ing  two  feet  above  tlie  surface.  The  granary  is 
made  rat  and  mouse  proof  by  surrounding  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  each  post  with  tin  ;  inverted  tin  pans  are 


i  , 

Fig.  1. — SIDE  VIEW  OP  GRANAKT. 

excellent.  The  middle  iiosts  sliould  be  three  or 
four  inches  higher  than  the  outside  ones,  so  that 
water  or  melted  snow  upon  the  floor  may  run  out. 
The  floor  should  be  made  of  matched  boards,  that 
there  may  be  no  waste  from  leakage.  Make  the 
upper  floor  and  granaries  of  the  same  material. 

The  two  large  granaries  on  the  first  floor,  are 
partly  filled  from  the  space  by  the  front  door,  and 
boarded  up  as  filled,  and  then  from  openings  in  the 
floor  of  the  passage-way  up  stairs.  The  ascent  to 
the  upper  floor  is  by  a  ladder  made  of  strips  firmly 
nailed  to  the  studding  {I,  fig.  3).  The  crib,  which 
is  closed  by  dropping  in  boards  as  it  is  filled,  being 
narrowed  off  for  this  purpose,  as  shown  by  the 
oblique  line  g. 

The  granaries  on  the  upper  floor  (fig.  4),  are  num¬ 
bered  from  1  to  9.  The  back  wall  inclines  outward, 
and  extends  to  the  roof,  as  indicated  by  the  stud¬ 
ding  shown  in  figure  5.  The  upright  posts  are 
eut  so  that  the  first  two  feet  stand  erect,  while  the 
upper  portion  inclines  outward,  making  the  passage 
two  feet  wide  at  the  floor,  and  three  feet  near  the 
top,  and  giving  more  room  for  the  arms  and  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  upper  part  of  the  side  cribs  extend  to 


the  roof  of  the  granary.  An  end  view  of  the 
granary  and  corn-house  is  shown  in  figure  3. 
A  pulley  attached  to  an  arm  under  the  angle 
of  the  roof,  over  the  front  door,  aids  in  raising 
sacks  to,  and  lowering  them  from,  the  upper 
floor,  which  is  nine  feet  from  the  lower  one.  The 
estimated  cost  is  as  follows  : — 


9  locust  posts,  5ft  long,  @  25c.,  $2.25  ;  9  tin  pans  $2.  $4.25 

25  sills,  4x6  in.  20  ft  long ;  3, 12  ft.  long .  3.05 

16  joists,  10  ft.  long,  2x8  in.  215ft.  @  2c .  4.30 

4  20  “  “  for  upper  floor;  2 

plates,  20  ft.  by  4x4,  165  ft .  3.30 

22  rafters,  2x4  and  2.x3. 10  ft.  long,  260  ft.,  $4.20;  2 

ties,  4x4, 12  ft.  long,  ft..  65c .  4.85 

200  studding,  2x3  and  3x4,  750  ft.  siding,  $15 .  19.00 

1,000  ft.  matched  boards  for  flooring,  granaries,  etc.  20.ii0 

300  strips  lor  roofing,  1x3, 11  ft,  long .  6.00 

10-1  ft.  boards  for  closing  up  granaries,  cribs,  etc.  .  2.00 

7,000  shingles  @$4.50,  $31.50;  nails,  hinges,  and  fasten¬ 
ings,  $6.75  .  38.25 

Labor,  ete .  45.00 

Total .  $150.00 


The  Best  Time  to  Cut  Timber, 

ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  opinion  of  men,  practical 
and  otherwise,  as  our  guide  in  selecting  a  time  for 
cutting  timber  we  should  never  reach  a  conclusion 
in  the  matter,  for  there  is  not  a  month  in  the 
twelve,  that  has  not  been  recommended  as  the  very 
best  time  for  felling  trees  in  order  that  the  wood 
should  remain  sound,  firm,  and  durable.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  some  foundation  for  this  great  variation 
in  the  opinion  of  even  those  who  have  had  much 
practical  experience  in  handling  and  working 
timber,  and  it  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances,  and  for  many  purposes,  no 
difference  is  observable  in  the  appearance  or  quality 
of  timber  whether  cut  in  winter  or  summer. 

Much  depends  upon  the  treatment  timber  receives 
after  it  is  cut,  whether  placed  in  a  position  to  sea¬ 
son  rapidly,  or  left  in  the  woods,  where  seasoning 
will  go  on  slowly ;  furthermore,  climate — the  prev¬ 
alence  of  insects  that  attack  felled  trees — the  kinds 
of  timber,  and  various  other  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  much  influence  on  the  durability 
and  quality  of  wood  of  the  same  species  of  trees. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  thei’e  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  moisture  in 
trees  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  while  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  it  will  often  be  of  more 
importance  to  the  one  cutting  timber,  than  any 


slight  variation  in  quality  that  may  follow,  still 
there  is  no  doubt  a  choice  in  time  for  felling  trees 
for  all  purposes.  In  late  fall  and  winter,  when 
trees  are  in  a  dormant  state,  the  wood  contains  less 
liquids  than  in  spring  and  summer,  and  this  is 
without  doubt  an  advantage,  for  there  is  not  only 
less  to  be  driven  off  in  seasoning,  but  less  to  pro¬ 
duce  chemical  changes  which  are  often  more  or  less 
injurious  to  both  strength  and  durability. 

From  my  own  experience,  and  all  the  facts  that 
I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  lumbermen  and 
dealers  in  timber,  I  have  come  to  the  conefusion 
that  the  winter  is  not  only  preferable,  but  the  most 
convenient  season  for  cutting  timber,  whether  to 
be  converted  into  sawed  lumber  or  be  used  for 
posts,  rails,  railroad  ties,  or  other  purposes  where 
toughness  and  durability  are  an  object.  But  in 
case  of  small  timber  for  posts  and  stakes  from 
which  the  bark  is  to  be  stripped,  then  we  may  de¬ 
lay  the  cutting  until  the  latter  part  of  the  winter, 
or  until  the  sap  commences  to  liquify,  which  will 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  bark.  All  stakes  and 
posts  which  are  to  be  set  in  the  ground  should  have 
the  bark  removed  on  that  portion  in  the  ground. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  the 
outer  portion  of  the  tree— the  sap  wood,  leaves, 
buds,  and  inner  layers  of  the  bark — which  are 
alive  and  contain  true  sap,  alt  other  portions  being 
dead,  and  only  serve  as  a  covering,  or  like  the 
heart  wood,  help  to  sustain  the  tree  in  its  posi¬ 
tion,  we  can  readily  see  why  it  will  make  no  ma¬ 


terial  difference’in  the  lasting  properties  of  timber, 
whether  it  is  cut  in  summer  or  winter,  provided 
the  green  portion  is-soon  deprived  of  its  moisture, 
so  that  insects  will  uot  find  a  lodgment  for  their 
eggs,  or  decay  be  accelerated  by  its  presence. 

For  such  purposes  as  hoop  poles,  the  bark  must 
be  retained,  as  it  is  generally  considered  essential, 
and  in  this  case  the  young  trees  should  be  cut  at  a 
season  when  the  bark  will  adhere  the  most  firmly, 
that  is  late  fall  or  early  winter,  although  they  may 
be  cut  in  summer,  because  the  hickories  usually 
finish  their  growth  quite  early  in  the  season,  but 
the  wood  is  likely  to  be  more  brittle  if  the  poles  are 
cut  early -or  when  they  are  in  full  leaf  than  later. 

Coniferous  trees  from  which  it  is  desirable  to  strip 
the  bark,  should  be  cut  during  the  growing  season 


in  early  summer,  and  if  rapid  seasoning  is  desired 
without  removal  of  bark,  the  trees  should  be 
merely  felled  and  allowed  to  remain  thus  with  all 
their  branches  attached  until  the  leaves  fall  off'.. 

We  may  have  other  objects  in  view  besides  the 
value  of  the  timber  taken,  such  as  a  second  growth 
to  be  produced  from  the  stumps;  when  this  is  de-, 
sired,  the  trees  should  be  felled  at  a  season  most, 
favorable  to  the  roots.  If  the  trees  are  cut  late  in 
the  fall  or  winter,  the  roots  and  stumps  will  throw- 
up  sprouts  far  more  readily  than  if  the  trees  wei'q 
cut  in  summer,  when  growing  the  most  rapidly. 
In  fact,  late  summer  is  the  proper  time  to  out  trees 
and  shrubs  if  we  desire  to  kill  the  roots.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  name  the  exact  time  best  for  the 
purpose,  because  not  only  do  seasons  vary,  but  the 
right  time  in  New  York  State  would  be  too  late  for 
Virginia,  and  those  further  South,  neither  is  the 
same  time  best  in  all  years.  I  have  seen  acres  of 
willows  killed  out  completely  by  a  single  cutting 
of  their  tops,  and  the  next  season  another  lot  was 
cutoff  (luring  the  same  days  of  the  same  mouth, 
the  roots  of  which  were  but  little  injured,  and 
threw  up  sprouts  in  great  abundance  the  following- 
season.  The  weather  at  the  time  of  cutting  the 
willows,  no  doubt,  had  some  influence  in  producing 
the  difference  in  the  results  noted.  In  view  of  the 
increased  attention  given  to  willow-culture  in  this 
country,  the  proper  time  for  cutting  becomes  of 
great  importance,  not  only  on  account  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  quality  of  the  rods  to  be  used  in- 
basket  making,  but  its  effect  upon  the  plantation. 
In  England,  where  willows  are  grovvn  to  an  aston¬ 
ishing  extent,  it  has  been  found  that  to  delay  the..- 
cutting  until  spring,  weakens  the  next  crop. 

In  ancient  times,  and,  in  fact,  in  modern,  many 
persons  have  believed  the  moon  has  some  myste¬ 
rious  influence  upon  the  growth  of  animals  and] 
plants  inhabiting  this  earth ;  such  insist  that  trees 


Fig.  5.— THE  ROOF  AND  STHDDraG. 

should  always  he  cut  during  certain  phases  of  the 
*'  pale  orb  of  night,”  but  for  some  reason  they  fail 
to  agree  in  this  matter,  some  insisting  that  it  is  best 
to  fell  timber  on  the  wane,  others  the  new  of  the 
moon,  etc.,  but  such  superstitions  have  long  since 
become  obsolete  among  men  who  know  anything 
of  natural  history  in  any  of  its  various  branches* 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm. 

New  Series.— No.  2. 

JOSEPH  UAKUIS,  M.  S. 

“  Did  you  see  that  article  in  the  papers  about 
eighty-cent  wheat?”  asked  the  Deacon,  as  lie  sat 
in  the  shade  of  a  maple  tree  in  the  corner  of  his 
clover  field.  “  It  looks  as  though  this  country  was 
going  to  see  hard  times.  We  can  make  notliing  in 
growing  wheat  at  present  prices,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  the  farmers  at  the  West  can  either.” — “Well, 
Deacon,”  I  said,  “  you  and  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  know  that  dark  forebodings  of  evil  arc  usually 
exaggerated.  I  have  seen  good  wheat  sold  for 
‘three  York  shillings’  a  bushel,  and  1  believe  you 
once  sold  some  for  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel. 
Look  round.  Deacon,  and  see  what  has  been  done 
since  you  first  bought  this  farm.  Where  we  now 
sit,  and  for  miles  around,  nothing  but  forest.  The 
first  time  I  came  from  Rochester,  in  several  places 
along  the  road,  so-called,  I  had  to  crawl  on 
the  fence  to  keep  out  of  the  mud.  Now  we 
liavea  really  good  gravel  road.  AVe  have  churches, 
school  houses,  substantial  homes,  fine  orchards, 
good  gardens,  handsome  lawns,  with  bright,  intelli¬ 
gent,  well-dressed  children  playing  croquet,  etc. 
Do  not  interrupt  me,  I  know  what  you  would  say. 
These  changes,  whatever  evils  may  come  with 
them,  are  for  the  better.  Forgetting  the  things  that 
are  behind,  let  us  press  forward.  Courage,  hope, 
self-denial  and  work,  have  hitherto  sustained  us,  and 
depend  upon  it,  the  world  will  not  come  to  an  end 
till  the  end  comes — even  though  we  have  ‘  eighty- 
cent  wheat.’  But  we  shall  not  have  eighty-cent 
wheat— at  any  rate,  not  for  long.  It  cannot  be. 
Writers  on  this  subject  overlook  one  fact.  They  say 
a  man  has  but  one  stomach,  and  that  not  a  large  one. 
It  is  soon  tilled,  and  no  matter  how  cheap  wheat  may 
be,  he  can  not  eat  more  than  he  can.  Improved 
implements,  they  say',  and  cheap  transportation, 
and  the  clearing  up  of  new'  lands,  and  the  use  of 
fertilizers  on  the  old  farm,  have  so  increased  the 
production  of  w  heat,  that  there  is  an  actual  surplus 
which  the  world  cannot  nse.  There  are  not  stom¬ 
achs  enough.  How  short-sighted  this  is.  It  is 
true  that  a  man  cannot  eat  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  bread.  It  is  also  true  that  he  can  do 
more  work  in  a  given  time,  than  at  any  former 
period.  People  arc  better  educated.  They  have 
the  best  of  tools,  implements,  and  machinery.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Deacon,  “and  on  the  cheap, 
new  lands  of  tlie  West,  they  can  produce  wheat 
and  send  it  here  at  a  price  that  will  ruin  us.” 

“Wait  a  moment.  Deacon,”  1  replied,  “you 
think  I  am  vvandering  from  the  subject.  Perhaps 
1  am,  perhaps  not.  AVliat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is 
this:  The  world,  as  a  world,  is  better  educated, 
more  skillful,  and  possesses  wonderful  appliances  of 
all  kinds,  and  ought  to  be,  and  is  able  to  do  a  given 
amount  of  work  in  half  the  time,  or  quarter  the 
time  than  it  could  fifty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
consequently  the  world  is  twice  as  rich,  or  four 
times  as  rich  as  it  was.  Now,  wdiat  will  the  world 
do  with  its  surplus  wealth  ?  It  cannot  eat  more 
wheat,  you  say,  it  can  wear  better  clothes,  and  live 
in  better  houses,  and  have  more  comforts  and  lux¬ 
uries,  but  it  cannot  eat  more  bread.  And  conse¬ 
quently  the  farmer,  with  his  improved  facilities, 
can  very  easily  overstock  the  market,  and  leave  him¬ 
self  no  profit,  and  no  adequate  compensation  for 
his  skill  and  labor. 

“There  is  no  truth  in  this  idea.  An  intelligent 
man  does  not  want  to  live  on  bread  alone.  We 
think  more,  work  harder,  and  want  better,  more 
nutritious,  and  more  easily  digested  food.  We 
want  more  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  pork,  butter, 
cheese  and  milk.  AVe  are  .searching  the  world  over 
for  these  products  of  the  farm.  There  is  no  article 
of  commerce,  trade,  or  manufacture,  that  is  more 
needed,  or  is  in  greater  demand  than  good  meat. 
And  the  more  intelligent,  skillful,  industrious  and 
wealthy  the  world  becomes,  the  moi-e  meat  will  it 
want,  I  was  going  to  say,  need,  and  I  believe  it,  but 
will  not  insist  on  this  point.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  demand  for  meat  is  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,  and  the  price  advancing.  It  is  a  costly  article. 


Ten  pounds  of  gluten  in  bread,  or  legumin  in  peas 
and  beans,  or  vegetable  albumen  in  grass,  will  rarely 
give  us  over  one  pound  of  fibrine  or  albumen  in 
beef  or  mutton.  Animals  are  expensive  machines 
wdiich  have  to  be  kept  running  night  and  day,  and 
it  will  require  all  our  skill,  experience  and  science 
in  breeding  and  feeding,  to  produce  the  meat  which 
the  world  will  eat.  A  densely  settled  country  like 
China,  is  necessarily  tilled  with  a  vegetable-eating, 
and  not  a  meat-eating  people.  If  India,  Russia, 
Australia,  California,  and  our  new  lands  in  the 
Northwest,  furnish  the  world  with  cheap  bread,  the 
world  will  have  more  money  to  expend  in  meat, 
and  will  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  it. 

“  A  year  ago,  the  Queen  of  England,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  mutton,  thought  she 
would  do  all  she  could  to  stop  the  killing  of  sheep 
before  they  had  got  their  full  growth,  and  ordered 
that  no  lamb  be  eaten  in  her  household.  Poor 
Queen,  her  intentions  were  good  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
scarcity  of  sheep  that  is  the  trouble,  but  the 
scarcity  and  cost  of  food  that  is  required  to  raise 
and  fatten  them.  Then  why  talk  about  over-pro¬ 
duction  ?  If  grass,  hay,  corn,  oats,  barley  and 
wheat  are  too  cheap,  sooner  or  later  they  will  be 
converted  into  beef,  and  mutton,  and  pork,  and  the 
good  Queen  can  have  her  roast  leg  of  lamb,  and  mint 
sauce,  without  hypothecating  the  crown  jewels. 

“  Our  old  friend,  the  Doctor,  once  remarked  :  ‘if 
you  want  to  make  money,  aim  to  produce  the  lux¬ 
uries,  rather  than  the  necessities  of  life.’  The  fact 
is,  the  so-called  luxuries  soon  become  necessaries. 
It  is  certainly  true  of  meat,  eggs,  milk  and  butter. 
And  this  reminds  me.  Deacon,”  I  said,  “that  instead 
of  cabbages,  you  had  better  grow  cauliflowers,  and 
still  better,  celery.  Celery  is  now  somewhat  of  a 
luxury.  It  will  soon  be  considered  as  necessaiy  as 
any  other  vegetable.  And  we  shall  soon  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  our  mucky,  swamp  lands,  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  crop,  and  it  will  be  boxed  up  and 
sent  all  over  the  world. 

“My  own  plan  of  growing  it  involves  very  little 
labor.  It  is  planted  on  land  so  low  and  so  wet, 
early  in  the  season,  that  it  cannot  be  plowed  before 
the  middle  of  June.  It  is  light  sand  and  muck,  not 
naturally  rich,  at  any  rate,  it  produces  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  crop  of  grass  or  hay.  AA’e  plow  the  land  as 
soon  as  it  will  work  properly,  and  harrow  and  roll. 
Then  ivith  a  common  corn-marker,  we  mark  off 
rows  five  feet  ajjart,  and  scatter  along  these 
rows  a  mixture  of  half  superpho.sphate,  and  half 
nitrate  of  soda,  say  a  good  handful  to  each  yard  or 
two  paces  of  the  row.  AVe  do  not  sow  it  broad¬ 
cast,  but  drop  it  along  the  row.  AVe  then  take  a 
horse-hoe  or  cultivator,  remove  all  but  three  teeth, 
and  set  the  cultivator  as  nari-ow  as  possible — say 
at  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  let. the  horse 
walk  along  the  mark,  and  set  the  cultivator  to  run 
as  deep  as  we  can  get  it  to  work  jiroperly.  AVe 
sometimes  go  twice  in  the  row.  The  object  is  to 
make  tbe  soil  as  loose,  and  deep,  and  mellow  as 
possible,  and  to  mix  the  superphosphate  and  niti  ate 
with  the  soil.  Set  out  the  plants  in  the  rows  eight 
or  nine  inches  apart.  You  will  be  astonished  at 
the  good  effect  of  the  cultivator.  It  makes  the 
soil  so  loose  that  the  plants  can  be  set  out  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Of  course,  it  would  be  just  as  well 
to  cultivate  the  whole  of  the  land,  but  this  plan 
saves  time,  and  the  land  between  the  rows  will  be 
thoroughly  cultivated  afterwards,  i;i  order  to  keep 
down  the  weeds. 

“  If  the  laud  is  rich  enough,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  the  superphosphate  and  nitrate;  but  on  my 
farm,  I  find  great  advantage  from  its  use  on  celery, 
strawberries  and  asparagus.” 

“  How  late  will  it  do  set  out  the  celery  plants?  ” 
asked  the  Deacon.  “In  this  section  they  can  be 
set  out  as  late  as  the  first'  week  in  August,  and 
later  as  you  go  South.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  get  a  liinder  ?  ” — “  No,  not  as 
long  as  I  can  hire  two.  There  are  enteiprising 
young  men  in  every  neighborhood,  or  ought  to  be, 
who  will  keep  one  or  two  or  three  binders,  and  go 
round  cutting  wheat  by  the  acre,  just  as  they  keep 
steam  threshing  machines,  to  thresh  grain  by  the 
busiiel.  It  is  cheaper  to  hire  than  to  buy. 


“  I  hired  two  binders  last  year,  and  hope  to  do  the 
same  thing  this  year.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to 
stick  up  the  sheaves  in  stocks.  Harvest  time  is 
now  about  our  most  leisure  season.  I  thresh  in  the 
field  where  the  wheat  grew,  with  a  steam  thresher. 
Make  the  straw-stack  in  the  field,  and  draw  the 
straw  home  in  the  w'intei-.” 

“But  suppose  it  rains?” — “We  stop.  If  we 
were  drawing  to  the  barn  we  should  have  to  stop 
also.  And  we  can  draw  faster  to  a  machine  in  the 
field,  than  we  can  to  the  barn — at  any  rate  we  can 
unload  faster,  because  the  man  on  the  load  has 
merely  to  throw  the  sheaves  on  to  the  platform  of 
the  machine,  whereas  in  the  barn,  or  at  a  stack,  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  he  has  to  lift  them  up  above  his  head. 

“  Our  mowing  machines,  reapers  and  binders, 
and  steam  threshers,  are  all  that  we  can  desire, 
with  one  exception  ;  the  straw  carrier  is  not  long- 
enough.  The  manufacturer  who  will  double  the 
length  of  the  longest  carrier  we  now  have,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  hearty  thanks  of  every  man  who  has  ever 
had  to  take  the  straw  away  from  one  on  the  top  of 
a  stack.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  pounds 
more  coal.  In  this  section,  straw  is  valuable  as 
fodder  for  sheep  and  horses,  and  we  all  want  good, 
high  stacks,  well  topped  off  to  shed  the  rain,” 

“  My  sheep  all  through  the  winter  months  get  no 
hay;  nothing  but  straw  and  mali-sijrouts.  After 
lambing,  we  give  the  ewes  clover  hay,  and  a  few 
mangles,  malt-sprouts  or  roots.  I  can  winter  twice 
as  many  sheep  as  1  can  summer,  and  such  is  the 
ease  on  most  of  the  farms  in  the  wheat-grow¬ 
ing  sections.  You  w’ill  say  that  this  means  too 
much  grain,  and  too  little  grass  and  clover. 

“Meal  and  water  is  good  for  man  and  beast, 
easily  made,  and  it  is  surprising  that  ever}'  farmer 
docs  not  nse  it.  Oat-meal  is  better,  but  for  horses, 
cows  and  sheep,  we  use  corn-meal.  All  W'e  do  is 
to  stir  in  some  meal  in  the  water  in  the  trough 
w'here  the  horses  drink.  If  it  gets  sour,  empty  the 
trough  and  let  the  pigs  have  it.  At  first  the  horses 
do  not  like  it,  and  it  is  better  to  give  them  a  little 
in  a  pail,  until  they  get  used  to  it,  when  they  will 
drink  it  as  readily  as  pure  water.  AVhen  the 
horses  come  home  tired  and  thirsty,  at  noon  or 
night,  nothing  can  be  better  for  them.  Or  at  any 
time  when  they  have  to  work  longer  than  usual,  a 
drink  of  meal  and  water  puts  new  life  and  vigor 
into  them.  By  stirring  up  the  meal  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  just  before  the  horse  drinks,  or  even  while  he 
is  drinking,  he  will  get  more  meal.” 


For  some  time  the  Deacon  had  not  been  listening. 
This  is  an  old  story  to  him. — “  There  he  is,  the  vil- 
lian,”  he  exclaimed,  and  started  for  the  barn. 
There  has  been  a  crow  in  the  neighborhood,  prob¬ 
ably  an  escaped  tame  one,  that  carries  off  eggs  and 
chickens.  It  makes  the  Deacon  very  mad.  AVhile 
I  w'as  talking,  he  caught  sight  of  him,  and  ran  for 
the  gun.  1  have  not  heard  the  report,  but  sooner 
or  later,  I  hav'e  no  doubt  the  Deacon  w'ill  get  him. 


Do  Toads  do  Harm? 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  all  do  not  recognize  a 
friend  in  the  toad,  for  w'e  are  asked,  “  if  they  do  any 
harm  in  the  garden?”  Under  the  writer’s  front 
stoop  there  is  a  shelter  for  several  toads,  and  it  is 
great  amusement  to  watch  them  as  they  come  out 
tow'ards  nigiit  for  their  evening  meal.  An  insect  is 
seen,  and  then  ho  is  not.  One  can  not,  at  first 
sight,  follow  the  rapid  motion  of  the  tongue  of  the 
toad,  as  it  whips  up  the  insect  with  the  rapidity  of 
a  wink.  The  ancient  belief  that  the  toad’s  head 
contained  a  “  jewel,”  must  have  had  reference  to 
that  tongue  of  his,  which  is  indeed  “a  jewel”  in 
the  way  of  an  insect  destroyer.  Harris,  the  ento¬ 
mologist,  states  that  he  fed  a  toad  with  some  black 
caterpillars,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
\Yhen  he  had  fed  a  hundred  he  was  tired,  but  the 
toad  was  not,  but  was  ready  for  more.  Toads  are 
welcomed  in  our  garden,  but  snakes,  which  some¬ 
times  come  in  from  the  woods  near  by,  are  not,  but 
only  because  they  prey  upon  toads.  By  all  means 
encourage  the  toads,  and  discourage  the  snakes. 
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The  Rival  Beef  Breeds, 

F.  D.  COBUKN,  KANSAS. 

Considerable  changes  have  occurred  within  a 
quite  recent  period  in  the  popular  estimates  and 
selling  values  of  cattle  of  the  various  beef  breeds, 
most  common  in  the  great  grazing  territory 
between  the  Allegheny  and  Rocky  Mountains. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  intro¬ 
duction,  in  comparatively  large  numbers,  of  the 
polled  Aberdeen,  Angus,  and  Galloway  cattle  from 
Scotland,  and  their  wide  dissemination  at  high 
prices,  mainly  to  ranchmen  on  the  Western  prairies; 
prices  which  at  the  spring  sales  of  the  present 
year  have  been  considerably  cut  down.  The  latter 
fact  is  partly  accounted  for  by  a  determination  of 
many  cattle  raisers  to  no  longer  pay  two  or  three 
times  as  much  for  animals  of  breeders  that  here,  un¬ 
der  existing  circumstances,  are  largely  experimen¬ 
tal,  as  for  others  of  a  breed  or  breeds  of  thorough¬ 
ly  demonstrated  value  under  like  conditions.  This 
determination  is  also  strengthened  and  the  prices 
lessened  by  the  pedigree  of  many  of  the  newly-in¬ 
troduced  animals  being  presented  in  such  shape  as 
to  give  small  assurance  of  their  being  better  than 
grades,  while  some  of  the  individual  animals  have 
little  more  to  recommend  them  than  their  being 
black,  hornless,  and  imported.  In  spite  of  high 
prices  heretofore,  or  apparent  low  prices  now, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  of  these  black  cat¬ 
tle  have  great  merit,  upon  which,  like  their  com¬ 
petitors,  they  will  be  judged,  bought  and  sold. 

The  Herefords  were  almost  unknown  in  America 
a  decade  ago,  when  the  bare  suggestion  of  their 
ever  being  formidable  competitors  in  the  beef 
classes  was  regarded  by  ninety-nine  persons  in  a 
hundred  as  most  ridiculous.  They  have  shown 
themselves  the  peers  of  any,  in  the  stall  or  on 
the  butcher’s  block.  In  price  they  arc  held  more 
firmly  by  their  owners  than  cattle  of  any  other 
breeds.  They  occupy  this  position  not  from  merits 
assumed,  but  from  desirable  qualities  thoroughly 
demonstrated  under  conditions  adverse  as  wmll  as 
favorable,  and  their  popularity  founded  on  the 
basis  of  merit  seems  permanently  assured. 

Shorthorns,  the  best  known, and  most  fully 
tested  of  all  improved  cattle  in  America,  have,  as  a 
breed,  for  years  suffered  harm  from  the  distorted 
views  entertained  by  many  persons  raising  them, 
who  placed  pedigree  and  color  above  individual 
excellence,  also  from  the  selling  to  confiding  pur¬ 
chasers  as  representatives  of  the  breed,  thousands 
of  the  more  unworthy  specimens  to  perpetuate 
their  inferiority,  that  should  have  been  sent  to  the 
shambles.  There  are  weeds  in  every  breed,  and  if 
used  to  propagate  from,  the  standard  is  sure  to 
be  lowered  sooner  or  later.  Notwithstanding  the 
mistakes  of  which  they  have  been  the  victims,  the 
Shorthorn  interest  is  probably  now  in  a  more 
healthy  condition  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  Much  of  this  favorable  reaction  is 
due  to  the  rivali-y  and  rapid  advancement  of  other 
breeds  towards  occupying  the  fields  before  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  all  its  own.  The  tendency  in  rearing 
each  of  these  breeds  is  constantly  toward  a  higher 
beef  standard,  to  the  economical  and  profitable  at¬ 
tainment  of  which  other  considerations,  such  as 
color,  pedigree,  and  remote  crosses  will  be  rated 
but  secondary.  Let  us  agree  upon  essentials. 


The  Cattle  for  the  South. 

Some  recent  experience  Avith  Jersey  and  Devon 
cattle,  seems  to  Indicate  that  the  latter  are  best  for 
the  tide-water  sections  of  the  South.  Two  years 
ago  a  thoroughbi'ed  Jersey  bull  was  purchased,  and 
put  to  service  on  several  of  the  best  obtainable  na¬ 
tive  or  graded  cows.  Six  fine  calves  was  the  result; 
but  these  did  not  make  much  headway  in  growth. 
Before  another  season,  the  bull  sickened  and  died, 
despite  all  that  could  be  done  for  him,  though 
he  had  a  good  pasture,  and  Avas  not  allowed  to  run 
out  upon  the  commons.  Since  then,  four  of  the 
-calves  have  also  died,  from  no  apparent  cause,  un¬ 
less  it  be  on  account  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
our  summer  season.  The  two  remaining  calves. 


though  seemingly  healthy,  are  small  and  delicate. 
They  may  survive,  but  will  never  attain  the  spright¬ 
liness  and  usual  vigor  of  the  Jerseys,  as  I  have 
seen  them  in  mountainous  districts.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  the  Jersey  is  too  delicate  for  this  section. 
It  may  do  in  the  more  elevated  regions,  where  the 
summers  are  not  so  moist  and  sweltering  as  they 
are  nearer  the  ocean.  A  first  class  native,  or  a 
grade  Shorthorn,  Avould  be  a  safer  investment. 

This  preference  for  the  Shorthorn  is  based  on 
actual,  and  somewhat  extended  tests.  Several 
years  ago,  Avhen  I  started  farming,  I  found  the 
grade  Shorthorn  a  very  good  milker,  and  excellent 
for  beef  and  labor.  The  oxen  are  strong,  heavy, 
and  enduring,  and  the  breed,  having  had  long  trial 
here,  appears  to  be  entirely  hardy,  and  fully  accli¬ 
mated.  On  good  pasturage,  the  Devon  develops 
into  a  superior  animal  for  beef  and  for  labor.  It 
stands  as  much  neglect,  even  ill-usage,  without  ma¬ 
terial  deterioration,  as  any  other  breed  of  cattle. 
And  as  there  are  already  here  many  good  grade 
Devons,  any  one  who  may  desire  to  establish  a 
nearly  pure  blood  herd,  would  only  have  to  procure 
a  full  blooded  male,  and  purchase  the  native 
grades,  which  would  cost  him  much  less.  The  par¬ 
tiality  that  many  feel  for  the  Jersey,  might  lead 
some  in  this  region  (Surrey  Co.,  Va.)  to  invest 
more  in  this  breed  than  Avould  be  justifiable  under 
the  circumstances.  B.  W.  J. 


Sloping  Shoulders  in  Draft  Horses. 

The  student  of  horse  anatomy  from  the  usual 
text-books  and  horse-books,  will  naturally  conclude 
that  an  upright  arm  or  humerus  (the  bone  desig¬ 
nated  as  6,  in  fig.  1),  and  an  oblique  shoulder  are 
incompatible.  That  this  is  not  so,  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  accompanying  diagrams.  In  figure  1  Ave  have 
an  upright  humerus,  in  figure  2  a  very  oblique  one, 
and  yet  the  slope  of  the  shoulder  blades  (a,  a,  in 
each  diagram),  is  exactly  the  same.  It  has  long 
been  held  that  while  a  sloping  shoulder  is  very  im¬ 
portant  for  a  hunter  or  a  trotter,  an  upright  shoul¬ 
der  does  very  well  for  a  draft-horse.  The  sloping, 
shoulder  is  supposed  also  to  promote  high  action, 
Avhieh  is  desirable  in  carriage  horses.  From  recent 
observations  of  Mr.  James  Howard,  communicated 


in  “Notes  on  Cart-horses,”  to  the  Royal  Agricul 
tural  Society,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  all  been 
poor  observers,  and  pupils  of  very  poor  masters, 
not  to  have  seen  how  much  more  the  power,  style, 
action  and  usefulness  of  any  horse,  and  especially 
of  a  draft-horse,  depended  upon  the  position  of  the 
leg,  rather  than  upon  the  slope  of  the  shoulder- 
blade.  In  figure  1  the  weight  of  the  horse  is  sus¬ 
tained  in  front,  upon  an  almost  perpendicular  col¬ 
umn  of  bone,  the  humerus,  at  the  shoulder  joint, 
being  but  very  little  out  of  the  perpendicular,  just 
enough  to  give  the  needed  elasticity  to  the  limb. 
The  leg  is  Avell  forward,  which  position  of  course 
causes  the  weight  of  the  body  to  be  much  more 
evenly  distributed  between  the  fore  and  hindlegs, 
giving  greater  stability,  and  greater  propelling 
power.  While,  were  high  action  desirable  in  a 
draft-horse,  and  they  usually  possess  it,  this  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  humerus  is  far  more  favorable  to  it  than 
the  ijosition  shown  in  figure  2.  In  that  we  see  the 
fore  legs  inordinately  loaded  with  the  Aveight  of 
the  body,  and  the  bones  so  connected,  especially  at 
the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints,  that  a  long  stretch 
of  the  leg  as  in  fast  walking,  or  high  knee  action, 


can  not  be  taken  with  any  case,  if  indeed  by  any 
possibility;  the  whole  cause  being  the  obliqueness 
of  the  humerus  or  true  arm.  We  have  n<j  doubt  as 
to  the  great  desirability  of  looking  well  to  this 
point  in  draft-horses,  and  wonder  that  it  has  never 
been  forcibly  presented  to  us  before.  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  it  is  of  nearly  equal  advantage  to  other 
horses.  Their  legs  are,  however,  neither  adapted  to, 


nor  called  upon  to  sustain  equal  proportionate 
weight,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  hunters, 
whose  legs  in  leaping  must  sustain  enormous  pres¬ 
sure.  It  is,  moreover,  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hoav- 
ard,  that  for  both  draft  and  saddle  horses,  the  up¬ 
right  humerus  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
sloping  shoulder  blade.  It  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  in  draft-horses  Avith  very  sloping  shoulders, 
high  Avithers  are  most  important.  Otherwise  the  col¬ 
lar  will  not  be  held  well  in  position,  but  will  bear  too 
heavily  against  the  chest,  shoulder  points,  and  per¬ 
haps  against  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  breathing  and  inconvenience  the  horse. 


Valuable  Points  in  Horse  Breeding. 

Mr.  James  Howard,  a  famous  English  breeder  of 
horses,  has  arrived  at  some  important  conclu¬ 
sions  in  the  art  of  breeding.  He  believes  that 
the  external  structure,  configuration  and  out¬ 
ward  characteristics,  including  peculiarities  of 
locomotion,  are  mainly  derived  from  the  sire, 
while  the  structure  of  the  various  internal  organs, 
the  temper,  habits,  and  constitution,  come  from  the 
dam.  The  purer  the  blood  of  the  parent,  the  more 
certainty  there  is  of  its  qualities  being  transmitted 
to  the  offspring.  This  is  particularly  true,  if  the 
greater  purity  of  race  or  breed  is  on  the  side  of  the 
sire.  A  pure-blooded  male  that  has  descended 
from  a  stock  of  uniform  color,  fixes  that  same  color 
upon  his  colt.  A  sire  may  influence  progeny  sub¬ 
sequent  to  that  of  Avhich  he  is  a  parent;  that  is,  his 
influence  is  stamped  upon  the  dam.  The  trans¬ 
mission  of  diseases  of  the  vital  organs,  is  more  cer¬ 
tain  from  the  female,  while  disorders  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts,  joints,  etc.,  most  surely  come  from 
the  side  of  the  sire.  W'e  know  of  many  exceptions 
— if  they  are  exceptions — to  the  above  points,  and 
give  them  more  as  food  for  thought  for  horse- 
breeders  and  others,  than  as  rules  of  action. 


Hens  Picking  Feathers. 

The  pernicious  habit  of  picking  feathers  occurs 
generally  among  hens  and  chickens  that  are  con¬ 
fined  to  small  yards,  or  henneries,  without  any 
yard.  Villagers  are  often  obliged  to  raise  chick¬ 
ens,  if  they  have  them,  in  very  narrow  quarters. 
It  is  much  easier  to  supply  grain  and.  vegetable 
food,  than  to  furnish  the  animal  food  which  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  production  of  eggs.  If  they  cannot 
get  it  otherwise,  they  Avill  pick  at  the  feathers  of 
their  neighbors.  The  pin  feathers  are  a  very  delic¬ 
ious  morsel,  and  chickens  are  most  likely  to  bC' 
plucked  at  the  moulting  time.  The  old  hens  will 
draw  blood,  and  when  this  is  tasted  the  flesh  wilt 
folloAv,  and  we  have  occasionally  known  half-grown 
chickens  to  be  killed  and  eaten  by  the  hens  Avitli 
Avhich  they  were  confined.  The  remedy  is  animal 
food  in  some  form,  and  this  should  be  given  Avitli- 
out  delay,  as  soon  as  there  is  any  indication  of  the 
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vicious  liabit.  If  the  fowls  are  turned  out  where 
tliey  can  >^et  insects,  this  will  meet  the  want. 
Skimmed  or  sour  milk,  liealthy  beef-liver,  butch¬ 
er's  offal,  fish  offal,  and  chandler’s  greaves,  are 
cheap  forms  of  animal  food,  generally  within  reach. 


The  Snow  Plant  of  Sierra  Nevada. 

"When  the  overland  route  to  California  was  by 
stage  coaches,  travellers  often  gave  glowing  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  natural  wonders  to  be  seen,  es- 
)iecially  in  the  Sierras.  Among  these  was  the 
Snow  Plant,  which  appeared  as  if  by  magic,  sud¬ 
denly  thrusting  its  blood-red  spike  out  of  a  snow 
bank.  Aside  from  a  little  enthusiasm,  these  trav¬ 
ellers’  descriptions  were  not  far  wrong.  Mrs.  B.  E. 
Hunter,  of  Reno,  Nevada,  has  given  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  the  plant  in  the  living  state, 
by  sending  one  “just  beginning  to  grow,”  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  which  we  were  able  to  observe.  Bo¬ 
tanical  works  state  that  the  plant  flowers  as  “soon 
as  the  snow  melts  away.”  Mrs.  Hunter  in  .sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  specimen  after  it 
should  arrive,  says  :  “Place  it  in  water  as  deep  or 
deeper  than  it  was  in  the  ground. . .  .If  you  put  ice 
in  the  water  it  will  make  it  thrive  better,  as  it  grows 
up  out  of  a  snow  bank,  and  needs  to  be  kept  cold.” 
This  confirms  the  travellers’  description  as  to  its 
occurrence  in  the  snow.  The  engraving  gives  the 
wlioie  piant  redueed  in  size;  the  specimen  sent, 
when  fuli-grown,  was  a  foot  in  hight.  It  wili  be 
observed  there  are  no  real  leaves,  but  instead  are 
numerous  fleshy  scales,  which  are  broad  upon  the 
portion  of  stem  below  ground,  and  long  and  narrow 
upon  the  fleshy  flower- 
spike.  At  the  base  of  each 
scale,  upon  a  short  stalk, 
is  a  single  flower,  which  is 
bell-shaped,  lobed  at  the 
mouth,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long. 

The  flowers,  the  scales,  and 
all  visible  parts  of  the  plant 
are  of  a  dark  liesh-red,  with 
not  a  particle  of  green  about 
it.  Having  no  proper  foli¬ 
age,  the  Snow  Plant  is  either 
a  parasite,  attached  to  the 
roots  of  some  other  ])lant, 
like  our  Beech-drops,  or  else 
it  lives  upon  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter  (a  Saprop/ujie). 


THE  NEVADA  SNOW'  ri.ANT  {San'odes  sanguinea). 

The  fact  that  it  will  flourisli  at  the  low  temperature 
of  melting  ice  is  striking,  but  w'e  have  an  liumble 
plant,  our  little  Chiekweed,  that  does  the  same. 
The  Snow  Plant  is  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at 
the  altitude  of  four  thousand  to  nine  thousand 
feet,  in  the  forests  of  Spruce,  and  the  groves  of 


Sequoia — the  “  Big-tree  ”  of  California.  It  was 
lirst  discovered  by  Eremont,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Torrej'  in  the  “  Smithsonian  Contributions,”  who 
gave  it  the  name  Barcodes  (resembling  flesh),  san- 
(juinea  (bloody).  The  engraving  gives  at  the  left 
a  separate  entire  flower  of  real  size,  and  below  one 
cut  through  longitudinally,  somewhat  magnified. 

Notes  From  the  Pines. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  young  man  from  California 
called  on  me,  who  is  known  as  a  horticultural  wri¬ 
ter.  He  wished  to  tell  me  how  much  help  and 
encouragement  he  found  in  the  Notes  in  his  early 
elTorts  in  horticulture  on  the  Pacific  side.  I  shall 
continue  them  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
hope  that  there  are  other  young  men  who 
may  find  them  helpful  and  encouraging. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  little  matters,  those  that 
writers  upon  horticulture  do  not  regard 
as  of  suflieient  importance  to  give  a  place 
in  their  books,  the  minor  matters  of  prac¬ 
tice,  that  are  suggested  in  one’s  daily  work, 
that  are  really  of  service  to  the  novice. 

PLANTING  THICKLY  AT  FIRST. 

I  W'as  looking  over,  recently,  a  work  on 
gardening,  which  advised,  in  laying  out  a 
new  place  or  in  remodelling  an  old  one,  to 
plant  shrubs  and  trees  thickly  for  immedi¬ 
ate  effect,  and  as  they  become  too  much 
crowded  by  increasing  in  size,  to  thin  them 
out.  Is  this  good  advice  ?  Perhaps  it  is  for 
some.  But  when  I  remodelled  this  place,  I 
had  the  same  idea  and  planted  thickly,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  thinning,  and  that  good  intention  has  not 
been  put  into  practice.  'When  a  tree  or  shrub  has 
grown  u])  under  one’s  eyes  for  ten  years  or  more,  if 
he  can  put  the  axe  to  the  root,  he  has  more  courage 
tliau  1.  I  adipit  that  it  would  be  better  for  those 
remaining,  to  remove  it,  but  then  this  one  that  has 
grow'n  into  my  affections  all  these  years,  will  be 
there  no  more.  I  have  had  a  few  trees  removed 
while  I  was  away  from  home,  and  the  vacant  places 
daily  remind  me  of  the  loss.  From  my  owui  ex¬ 
perience  I  should  not  advise  thick  plantin'';,  for 
W'hen  the  time  for  the  thinning  arrives,  it  will  not 
be  done.  A  tree-planter  should  be  able  to  imagine 
the  appearance  of  his  work  when  the  trees  have 
attained  tl.eir  full  size.  Mr.  Elias  A.  Long  illus¬ 
trates  the  danger  of  too  close  planting  by  means  of 
a  diagram  which  I  borrow.  The  young  trees  are 
shown  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  do  not  appear 
to  be  at  all  crowded.  The  curved  dotted  lines 
show’  the  sizes  of  the  trees  at  the  end  of  a  few  years. 

THE  JAPANESE  SNOWBALL. 

In  my  rather  large  collection  of  shrubs  there  is 
none  finer,  or  that  has  afl'orded  more  real  pleasure 
than  the  Japanese  Snowball.  Every  one  knows 
the  old-fashioned  Snowball,  to  be  found  in  all  old 
gardens.  This  Japanese  species  {Viburnum  plica- 
turn),  is  vastly  superior  in  every  respect.  My  spec¬ 
imen  is  now  about  eight  feet  high,  and  when 
loaded  with  its  snow’- white  clusters  in  early  June, 
was  a  grand  sight.  The  habit  of  the  bush,  its 
rich,  very  dark-green  leaves  and  snow-white  clusters 
all  place  it  in  the  very  front  rank  of  ornamental 
shrubs.  Being  somewhat  difficult  to  propagate,  it 
is  held  at  a  rather  liigh  price  in  the  nurseries, 
but  it  is  worth  all  it  eosts  to  lovers  of  fine  shrubs. 

COAL  ASHES  FOR  WALKS. 

I  at  one  time  regretted  that  we  eould  only  get 
good  gravel  here  by  bringing  it  a  long  distance  by 
rail  and  at  a  great  exiiense.  Since  I  have  had  more 
experience  in  the  use  of  coal-aslies  for  walks,  I 
prefer  them  to  gravel  at  the  same  price.  “When 
laid  dow’n,  some  soil  should  be  sprinkled  upon  the 
surface  of  tlie  ashes,  and  they  will  soon  pack  and 
form  a  path  with  a  permanent,  smooth  surface, 
that  is  delightful  to  walk  upon.  We  placed  all  our 
own  ashes  upon  the  side-W’alk  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  railroad  station  and  post-office.  A  factory  a 
mile  or  more  distant  was  glad  to  have  us  cart  away 
all  the  ashes  we  would  take,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
a  w’alk  that  is  dry,  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  elas¬ 
tic,  making  a  grand  neighborhood  improvement. 


THE  KENTUCKY  COFFEE  TREE.- 

Looking  out  from  my  window  ujion  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree,  I  thought  what 
a  pity  it  is,  that  with  this  and  so  many  other  line 
native  trees,  to  give  variety,  people  should  go  on 
planting  just  a  few  kinds,  each  one  selecting  the 
same,  so  that  one  place  is  just  like  another,  so  far 
as  the  trees  can  make  it  so.  The  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Societies  have  done  much  good 
work.  If  they  could  contrive  to  teach  people  the 
merits  of  our  neglected  native  trees,  they  would 
add  to  their  usefulness.  The  tree  in  question  may 
be  described  as  a  glorified  Black  "Walnut.  The 
leaves  are  two  or  three  feet  long,  are  much  more 
divided  than  in  the  Walnut  (twice  pinnate,  as  the 
botanists  say) ;  the  foliage  is  much  more  graceful, 
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and  as  it  plays  in  the  breeze  has  a  lightness  that  is 
most  pleasing.  The  flowers  are  not  conspicuous, 
and  the  staminate  and  pistillate  are  on  different 
trees.  The  fruit  is  a  large  curved  pod,  which  con¬ 
tains  several  large  flattened  seeds.  The  early 
settlers  at  the  West  used  these  seeds  as  a  sub.stitute 
for  coffee,  which  gave  the  tree  its  common  name. 
“When  the  abundant  foliage  has  fallen,  the  tree  has 
a  peculiar  appearance  on  account  of  the  large  size 
of  its  naked  branches,  and  the  absence  of  small 
spray.  From  this  characteristic  its  botanical  name 
is  dei  ived,  Gymnocladus,  meaning  naked  branch. 
Being  found  froiTi  Canada,  southward,  the  tree  is 
generally  hardy.  The  reddish  wood  is  fine-grained 
and  durable,  which  with  its  rapid  growth  make  the 
tree  valuable  in  timber  plantations.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  from  the  seed,  and  grows  readily  from  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  roots.  The  American  Agriculturist  has 
done  much  to  make  our  native  trees  better  known, 
and  I  suppose  that  the  only  way  is  to  keep  hammer¬ 
ing  away  at  them.  The  Pines. 


Save  the  Potatoes. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS. 


The  method  of  applying  Paris  Green  or  London 
Purple  to  potato  vines  infested  with  the  Colorado 
beetles  or  “potato  bugs,”  is  of  comparatively 
little  consequence.  The  important  point  is  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  early  enough,  and  often  enough,  and  late 
enough.  Half-way  measures  do  not  answer.  It  is 
folly  to  talk  about  hand-picking.  It  is  fool-hardy 
to  sit  still  and  hope  that  the  bugs  will  leave  of  their 
own  accord,  or  do  little  damage. 

If  left  alone,  or  not  killed  entirely,  they  will  al¬ 
most  certainly  ruin  your  crop.  And  mark  you, 
the  injury  done,  whether  it  is  to  the  extent  of  one- 
eighth,  one-quarter,  or  one-half  the  crop,  is  so 
much  deducted  from  your  profits.  The  interest  on 
the  land,  the  cost  of  manures,  the  labor  of  plow¬ 
ing,  harrowing,  rolling,  marking,  planting  seed, 
cultivating,  hoeing,  and  to  a  great  extent  digging 
the  crop,  is  the  same  for  a  good  yield  as  a  bad  one. 

Potatoes  will  probably  be  potatoes  next  spring. 
It  is  seldom  they  are  so  cheap  as  they  were  this 
spring  two  years  in  succession.  But  whether  they 
are  cheap  or  dear,  provided  we  grow  them  at  all,  it 
is  very  unwise  to  let  the  bugs  eat  up  the  vines  and 
our  profits  at  the  same  time,  all  for  the  want  of  a 
little  energy,  and  the  prompt  and  repeated  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  little  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple. 

Two  years  ago,  we  knew  a  man  who  had  two  fields 
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of  potatoes.  One  be  “  greened  ”  in  good  season, 
and  the  other  he  thought  would  get  along  without 
it.  About  three  weeks  afterwards  he  found  that 
the  potatoes  where  no  Paris  Green  was  used  were 
covered  with  the  bugs.  He  then  applied  the 
poison,  and  at  the  same  time  repeated  the  appliea- 
tion  on  the  first  field.  On  the  first  field  he  had  two 
hundred  bushels  per  acre,  on  the  other  not  fifty 
bushels,  and  part  were  so  poor  that  he  did  not  dig 
them  at  all.  He  lost  not  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  potatoes  for  the  want  of  three  or 
four  dollars  worth  of  labor  and  Paris  Green. 


The  Cabbage  Fly  and  its  Relatives. 

In  England,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  the 
cabbage-grower  has  to  contend  with  is  the  maggot 
of  the  Cabbage  Fly,  which  sometimes  destroys 
whole  fields  of  cabbages.  As  the  insect  has  already 
appeared  in  this  country,  and  has  done  some  dam¬ 
age,  our  readers  are  interested  in  knowing  some¬ 
thing  about  it  in  advance,  that  they  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  it,  when  it  makes  its  appearance  in 
their  crops.  The  insect  is  own  brother  to  the  de¬ 
structive  Onion  Fly,  the  Beet  Fly,  and  the  Seed- 
corn  Maggot,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  genus 
Anthomyia,  the  Cabbage  Fly  being  A.  bramcce.  The 
maggots,  1  in  the  engraving,  eat  numerous  holes  in 
the  stems  and  roots  of  the  cabbages,  on  account  of 
which,  especially  in  wet  weather,  decay  sets  in, 
and  the  plant  perishes.  The  maggot,  when  full 
grown,  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  is  whitish, 
leg-less,  tapering  to  the  head,  and  blunt  at  the 
tail,  which  has  short  teeth-like  points  at  the  margin. 
When  its  growth  is  complete,  the  maggot  enters 
the  earth,  and  chaTiges  to  a  reddish-brown  puiai, 
with  a  few  black  spots  at  the  head,  and  short  teeth 
at  the  tail,  seen  in  the  engraving  at  3  and  3,  natur¬ 
al  size  and  magnified.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the 
flies  come  out,  and  lay  eggs  for  another  crop,  and 
successive  generations  are  produced  until  Novem¬ 
ber,  after  which  time  the  pupae  remain  in  the 
ground  unhatched  until  spring.  Cabbages,  when 
attacked  by  the  maggot,  show  by  a  drooping  of 
their  leaves,  and  by  a  change  in  color,  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong.  The  application  of  clear  lime- 
water,  made  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  maggot 
is  detected,  has  been  found  useful.  As  the  mag¬ 
got  enters  the  ground  close  to  the  plant,  and  goes 
down  but  a  short  distance,  it  is  recommended,  to 
draw  the  earth  from  around  the  root,  with  the 
pupae  in  it,  and  destroy  them  by  heat  or  deep  bur¬ 
ial.  But  such  measures  as  these  can  only  be  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  garden.  On  a  large  scale,  relief  can 
only  be  had  by  a  change  of  crop,  occupying  the 
land  with  beans,  grain,  or  some  other  crop,  upon 
which  the  parent  fly  will  not  deposit  her  eggs. 

Another  species  is  known  as  the  Root-eating  Fly, 
A.  radiciim,  the  maggots  of  which  are  found  in 
cabbages  and  turnips  in  England  ;  these  very  close¬ 
ly  resemble  the  maggots  of  the  preceding,  but  are 
of  a  more  ochre-like  color.  The  perfect  fly  is 
shown  at  4,  magnified,  the  lines  giving  the  real 
size  ;  its  colors  are  black  and  gray.  This  insect 
has  not  yet  been  noticed  in  this  country,  but  curi¬ 
ously  enough  a  maggot,  which  is  very  destructive 
to  the  eggs  of  the  Locust,  that  plague  of  the  far 


West,  was  found  to  be  the  larva  of  a  fly,  so  closely  re¬ 
sembling  this  European  Root-eating  Fly,  that  Prof. 
Riley  has  described  it  as  a  variety  of  this  species. 

Though  our  potato  crop  has  already  a  suffleient 
pumber  of  enemies,  there  is  a  possibility  that  one 
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more  may  be  introduced.  In  England  the  maggot 
of  another  species  of  Anthomyia^  A.  tuberosa,  feeds 
upon  the  potato.  The  maggot  is  given  at  0  and  7, 
of  its  real  size  and  magnified,and  the  fly  at  8  and  9. 


Floral  Chenille— Spraguea. 

Among  the  interesting  plants  made  known  by 
the  e*irly  explorers  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  a  mem¬ 


THE  FLORAL  CHENii.LE  {Spragwa  nmbellata), 

ber  of  the  Purslane  or  Portulaca  family.  This 
proved  to  be  very  interesting  to  botanists,  and  Dr. 

Torrey,  in  view  of  the  great  services  Mr.  Isaac 
Sprague  had  rendered  to  botany,  by  his  wonderful¬ 
ly  accurate  drawings,  named  the  plant  Spraguea. 

After  some  years  the  seeds  of  this  plant  were  sent 
to  Europe,  and  it  went  into  cultivation.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  very  small,  and  have  no 
beauty,  but  their  large  and  persistent  sepals  and 
bracts,  crowded  together,  make  a  curious  inflores¬ 
cence.  These  flower  clusters,  of  a  peculiar  warm 
gray  color,  were  at  once  adopted  by  the  French 
florists  as  a-  most  useful  material  with  which  to 
finish  off  the  lower  portion  of  a  bouquet.  From  the 
resemblance  of  the  flower  spikes  to  that  kind  of 
trimming,  called  Chenille,  the  plant  was  named  by 
the  French  florists  “  Chenille  Florale,”  and  became 
for  a  time  quite  the  flower  fashion  in  Paris.  The 
plant  is  a  biennial.  Its  flower  stalks,  produced  the 
second  year,  are  six  inches  or  more  high,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  peculiar,  recurved,  densely  flow¬ 
ered  clusters.  The  seeds  are  offered  by  our  lead¬ 
ing  seedsmen.  The  engraving  represents  the  plant 
in  bloom,  showing  its  peculiar  habit.  Our  only 
trial  with  the  plant  was  in  an  unusually  dry  season, 
and  the  next  year  it  failed  to  flower  satisfactorily. 


Lady-birds  and  their  Larvae. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  Lady-birds  are  generally 
so  prettily  colored,  and  so  handsomely  spotted. 
Otherwise  they  might  fare  badly  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  call  every  insect  a  bug,  and  kilt  it  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  ask  what  it  does  for  a  living.  Even 
those  who  spare  them  do  not  generally  know  that 
the  Lady-birds  have  a  claim  to  exemption,  beyond 
their  good  looks  ;  it  is  a  case  where  “handsome 
does  ”  goes  with  “  handsome 
is.”  It  should  be  generally 
kno.vn,  and  children  ought  to 
be  taught  that  these  are  among 
our  most  useful  insects,  and 
rid  us  of  vast  numbers  of 
other  insects  that  do  us  dam¬ 
age.  Every  one  knows  the 
Lady-birds  in  their  perfect 
state,  but  they  do  the  most  of 
their  beneficial  labor,  so  to 
speak, in  their  working  clothes, 
or  in  the  larval  state.  In  this, 
or  the  caterpillar  condition, 
they  are  not  very  attractive, 
though  highly  useful,  and  it 
is  important  that  every  one 
should  be  able  to  know  them 
in  every  form  they  assume. 

In  the  engraving  figure  3 
represents  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  larva3.  They  arc 
usually  lead-colored,  and  often 
marked  with  yellow,  red,  and 
other  colors.  They  move 
about  in  such  a  busy  manner 
that  one  would  hardly  sup¬ 
pose  them  to  be  caterpillars. 
Like  other  caterpillars  they 
are  great  feeders,  but  unlike 
most,  instead  of  feeding  di¬ 
rectly  upon  our  plants,  they 
do  it  at  second  hand  and  eat 
Die  insects  that  eat  our  plants, 
and  render  great  service  in 
devouring  myriads  of  plant 
lice  and  other  small  insects. 
They  actually  attack  the  dis¬ 
gusting  fat  larva  of  the  Potato- 
bug  of  Colorado,  which  few 
other  creatures,  whether  bird 
or  beast,  can  stomach.  After 
an  active  useful  life  of  about 
three  weeks,  they  take  a  well 
earned  rest ;  hanging  them¬ 
selves  up  by  the  tail,  they  be¬ 
come  shining  black  ch.-ysalids 
as  shown  in  figure  1.  In  this 
condition  it  appears  quite  un¬ 
like  the  lively  larva  it  was 
before,  or  the  bright-colored 
spotted  beetle  that  it  will  he, 
and  it  is  espiecially  important  that  it  should  be 
recognized  in  this  state,  as  it  is  exposed  to  great 
danger  from  ignorance  of  its  real  character.  We 
knew  of  a  person  who  ought  to  have  known  better 
who  went  out  to  pick  bugs  from  the  potatoes  in 
his  garden.  He  came  back  with  a  nice  collection 


LADT-BIRDS,  LARVA,  CHRTSALLDS  AND  BEETLES. 

of  Lady-birds  in  the  chrysalis  state,  not  knowing 
his  friends  from  his  enemies.  This  is  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  insects 
has  a  cash  value.  These  engravings  will  enable 
even  the  children  to  know  the  useful  Lady-birds 
under  all  their  disguises  and  treat  them  as  friends. 
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Variation  in  the  Leaves  of  Trees. 

The  number  of  our  ornamental  trees  is  largely 
increased  by  the  fact  that  individual  trees  some¬ 
times  vary  from  the  usual  or  normal  form  of  the 
species.  This  variation  occurs  in  the  branches, 
which  may  be  pendulous,  and  produce  “weeping 
trees,”  or  erect  and  fan-like.  The  leaves  vary 
greatly,  both  in  their  form  and  colors,  and  the 
flowers  and  fruit  may  strikingly  depart  from  those 
proper  to  the  species.  The  Weeping  Beech,  the 
Fern-leaved  and  Purple  Beeches,  are  three  striking 


Fig.  1. — OBDINAHT  I.EAF  OP  SILVER  MAPLE. 


and  valuable  ornamental  trees,  produced  by  as 
many  different  kinds  of  variation,  affecting  the 
branches,  and  the  form  and  color  of  the  leaves. 
Some  variations  are  produced  from  the  seed,  the 
young  seedling  trees  showing  their  peculiarities 
from  the  start.  Variations  of  this  kind  are  to  some 
extent  continued  by  seed.  When  the  seeds  of  the 
Purple  Beech  are  sown,  the  nurserymen  expect 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  seedlings  will  have 
purple  foliage.  Variations  are  produced  in  another 
manner.  A  branch  appears  upon  a  tree  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  kind,  having  a  different  habit  of  growth,  or 
bearing  leaves,  flowers,  etc.,  quite  unlike  those  up¬ 
on  the  rest  of  the  tree.  The  term  “  sport  ”  was 
long  ago  applied  to  variations  occurring  in  this 
manner;  Darwin  called  them  “  bud  variations.” 
Such  forms  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  layering, 
grafting,  etc.  They  often  differ  from  the  usual 
form  of  the  tree  in  the  readiness  with  which  they 
may  be  propagated,  and  sometimes  as  to  their 
hardiness.  The  variations  in  the  form  of  the  ieaves 
often  give  to  the  tree  a  very  different  expression 
from  that  peculiar  to  the  species,  and  the  foliage, 
instead  of  being  dense  and  massive,  is  light  and 
feathery.  Deciduous  trees  with  simple  leaves, 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups;  one  with  feather- 
veined,  and  the  other  with  radiate-veined  leaves. 
In  the  first,  like  the  beech,  the  apple  and  many 
others,  a  strong  mid-rib  runs  lengthwise  of  the 
leaf,  from  its  base  to  its  tip,  and  smaller  ribs  or 
veins  run  from  the  mid-rib  to  the  margin  of  the 
leaf,  somewhat  like  the  plume  upon  a  feather.  In 
the  other  group,  the  radiate-veined,  three,  five  or 
more  equally  strong  ribs,  start  from  the  base  of 
the  leaf,  and  diverge  towards  the  circumference, 
as  in  the  maples,  the  buttonwood  tree,  etc.  Such 
leaves  are  also  called  palmately-veined.  We  may 
look  upon  a  leaf  as  a  frame-work  of  ribs  or  veins  ; 
these  are  woody  and  firm,  and  give  strength  to  the 
leaf.  The  spaces  between  these  are  filled  with  a 
soft,  green,  pulpy  material,  in  w'liich  the  work  of 
the  leaf  is  carried  on.  In  leaves  of  the  normal 
form,  there  is  a  great  difference  as  to  the  complete¬ 
ness  with  which  the  margin  is  filled  out.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  no  break  in  the  margin,  not  even  the 
slight  notches  so  common;  such  leaves  are  called 
•  entire.  The  margins  of  other  leaves  are  variously 
indented,  and  this  varies  from  fine  notches,  to  de¬ 
pressions  half  way  or  more  to  the  mid-rib,  produc¬ 
ing  that  great  variety  in  outline,  so  noticeable  in 
leaves.  These  forms  of  leaves  are  cliaracteristic  of 
species.  Leaves  ordinarily  entire,  or  with  slight 
indentatipus  on  tjie  margin,  tnaj  vary  by  having 
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unusually  deep  divisions  ;  such  trees  are  popularly- 
known  as  cut-leaved.  The  feather-veined  leaves 
have  the  divisions  run  from  the  margin  towards, 
the  mid-rib,  and  when  these  are  deep,  the  trees  are 
often  called  “  fern-leaved.”  The  unusual  indenta¬ 
tion  or  cutting  of  the  margin  of  radiately-veined 
leaves,  produces  a  very  different  set  of  forms.  The. 
native  Silver  Maple,  or  White  Maple  (Ace?’  dasy~ 
carpum),  is  one  of  our  most  valued  trees  for  shade 
or  for  fuel.  Among  the  many  thousands  of  seed¬ 
lings  that  have  been  raised,  a  number  have  shown 
marked  variations  in  their  leaves,  and  several  have 


been  multiplied  in  the  nurseries.  The  engravings, 
figures  1,  2,  3  and  4,  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
varieties  of  Silver  Maple,  will  show  how  widely  they 
differ  from  the  usual  form,  which  is  shown  in  figure  I. 


“Summer  Pruning'”  The  Grape  Vine. 

Each  shoot,  upon  a  bearing  vine,  will  have  near 
its  base,  two  or  three  clusters  of  grapes.  If  left  to 
Itself,  the  growth  will  continue  beyond  these  clus¬ 
ters,  and  the  shoot  be  prolonged  for  several  feet, 
ceasing  only  late  in  the  season.  Each  shoot  will 
have  a  few  bunches,  and  beyond  them  a  long 


lesson,  which  Husmann,  and  other  Missouri  vine- 
yardists,  were  wise  enough  to  heed.  This  cater- 
piller  was  found  in  the  unfolding  leaves  of  the 
shoot.  It  cut  off  the  tender  stem  a  short  distance 
above  the  uppermost  cluster  of  flower-buds.  The 
appearance  of  the  caterpillar  caused  alarm,  but 
when  it  was  found  that  the  fniit  upon  the  shoots 
which  this  caterpiller  had  pruned,  was  larger  and 
finer  than  upon  the  shoots  that  had  escaped,  the 
hint  was  at  once  taken,  and  shortening  the  shoots 
by  early  pinching,  was  a  great  step  foi'ward  in 
grape  culture.  If  through  neglect,  or  want  of 
knowledge,  the  shoots  have  grown  far  beyond  the 
fruit  clusters,  do  not  cut  them  back,  but  stop 
their  growth.  Pinch  out  the  growing  point  of 
every  such  shoot,  and  stop  its  extending  in  length. 
The  proper  treatment  of  the  laterals  is,  to  pinch 
back  each  shoot  to  its  lower  leaf.  Do  not  remove 
them  altogether,  but  always  leave  the  lowest  leaf. 


Should  Farmers  Grow  Celery? 

Formerly  the  cultivation  of  celery  was  attended 
with  so  much  useless  labor  in  the  way  of  making 
trenches,  and  then  filling  them  again,  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  crop  only  suited  to  the  skilled 
gardener.  The  method  of  treating  celery  is  now  so 
greatly  simplified,  that  it  requires  but  little  more 
skill  to  cultivate  it,  than  must  be  bestowed  upon  a 
crop  of  cabbages.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  table 
of  the  farmer  should  not  be  provided  with  all  the 
luxuries  that  the  garden  can  supply,  and  if  he  has 
not  acquired  a  taste  for  celery,  he  will  find  ready 
purchasers  for  his  crop.  Farmers  hear  cities  and 
villages,  are  gradually  turning  their  farms  into 
farm-gardens,  and  raising  crops  that  bring  better 
returns  than  corn  and  wheat.  Farmers  who  sup¬ 
ply  near  markets,  will  do  well  to  try  a  crop  of 
celery.  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  in  his  “  Walks  and 
Talks  ”  for  the  present  number,  gives  about  all  the 
directions  that  a  beginner  needs,  save  that  we 
would  add  one  point.  In  setting  out  the  celery 
plants,  be  careful  that  they  are  placed  no  deeper  in 
the  ground  than  they  were  in  the  seed-bed.  No 
portion  of  “the  heart,”  or  base  of  the  leaf-stalks, 
should  be  covered  with  soil,  as  it  will  interfere  with 
the  future  growth.  Another  point  is,  to  have  the 
soil  packed  firmly  against  the  roots.  If  the  one 


Fig.  3. — CUT-LEAVED  SILVER  MAPLE. 


Fig.  4. — THREE-PARTED  SILVER  MAPLE. 


stretch  of  vine  to  be  removed  at  the  autumn  prun¬ 
ing.  In  the  earlier  days  of  grape  culture,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  vine  was  as  well  understood  as  it  is  at 
present,  it  was  advised  to  “Summer-prune,” 
After  the  vine  had  expended  its  energies  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  long  shoot,  it  was  advised  to  cut  it 
away  in  summer,  just  above  the  fruit,  thus  causing 
a  severe  check  to  the  vine,  and  resulting  in  the 
ruin  of  many  of  the  best  vineyards  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere,  A  little  leaf-folding  caterpillar  taught  a 


who  plants  gives, a.  firm  downward  pressure  with 
both  hands,  as  a  finishing  touch,  this  wdll  accom¬ 
plish  the  proper  setting.  Gardeners  usually  go 
over  the  row,  and  by  pressing  upon  the  soil  close  to 
the  plant  with  the  feet,  give  the  needed  firming. 
If  plants  cannot  be  had  nearer  home,  they  can  be 
obtained  of  the  seedsmen  in  the  large  cities.  Try 
celery,  if  only  on  a  small  scale,  as  preparatory  to 
planting  more  largely  another  year.  The  final,  treat¬ 
ment,  etc.,  will  be  given  at  the  proper  season. 
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The  Fruit  Harvest. 

Notwithstanding  considerable  damage  by  frost  in 
some  localities,  the  crops  in  places  not  visited  by 
this  disaster,  promise  to  be  so  large  as  to  make 
this,  on  the  whole,  a  season  of  abundance.  Many 
new  orchards,  especially  of  peaches,  will  yield  their 
first  crops  this  year,  and  this  increased  area  may 
make  up  for  locai  losses.  The  means  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  to  place  it  on 
the  market  in  the  most  attractive  form,  will  show 
their  value  more  strikingly  in  a  year  of  plenty  than 
in  one  of  scarcity.  As  there  is  always  room  “higher 
up,”  60  there  is  aiways  a  sale  for  fruit  of  the  very 
first-class.  Among  the  means  for  improving  fruit, 
we  have  often  advocated  thinning.  While  it  is  too 
late  to  practice  this  to  obtain  the  best  results,  it 
will  still  pay  to  go  over  choice  late  pears,  and 
possibly  select  late  peaches,  and  instead  of  assort¬ 
ing  the  fruit  at  picking  time,  do  it  on  the  tree,  thus 
giving  that  which  remains  one  or  two  months  or 
more  of  time  in  which  to  benefit  by  the  nourish¬ 
ment  that  would  have  gone  to  the  inferior  fruit. 

Afterthe  peach-grow'erhas  brought  his  trees  into 
bearing  he  is  often  confronted  by  an  unforeseen 
difficulty,  that  of  picking  his  crop.  His  returns 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
fruit  is  picked,  and  in  localities  where  peach  cul¬ 
ture  is  but  recently  introduced,  skilled  pickers  are 
not  to  be  had.  Pickers  cannot  be  brought  from 
the  peach  districts,  for  they  are  in  demand  at 
home.  All  that  the  owner  of  the  orchard  can  do  is 
to  engage  the  most  intelligent  hands  possible,  and 
instract  them  to  distinguish  between  the  mature 
and  over-ripe  fruit.  A  peach  that  can  be  indented 
by  a  moderate  pressure  between  the  thumb  and 
two  fingers,  is  too  ripe  to  go  to  market.  The  peach 
crate  adopted  by  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  grow¬ 
ers  is  made  as  follows  :  Two  end  pieces  seven  and 
a  half  inches  wide,  fourteen  long,  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  thick.  The  top  and  bottom  are  of  three-eighths 
stuff,  six  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  twenty-three 
and  a  half  long.  The  sides  each  require  four  slats, 
twenty-three  and  a  half  inches  long  and  two  and  a 
half  wide.  These  are  also  three-eighths-inch  thick. 

Early  pears  and  apples  often  reach  market  in  a 
poor  and  mealy  condition.  This  is  due  to  delaying 
the  picking  too  long.  Early  pears  as  a  rule  should 
be  gathered  one  or  two  weeks  before  they  would 
ripen  upon  the  tree.  The  ready  parting  of  the 
stem  of  the  fruit  from  the  branch  should  be 
watched  for,  and  as  soon  as  this  takes  place  the 
picking  should  not  be  delayed.  Early  apples  of 
first-class  are  never  abundant  in  the  market,  though 
early  trash  may  be  plenty.  The  change  of  color  in 
the  skin  or  in  the  seeds,  as  well  as  the  ready  part¬ 
ing  from  the  tree,  are  guides  to  the  time  for  pick¬ 
ing.  It  will  pay  with  these,  as  with  later  kinds,  to 
carefully  assort  into  two  qualities  and  send  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  attractive  form.  Bushel  crates  are  better 
than  barrels  for  choice  fruit.  In  gathering  both 
these  and  early  pears,  take  care  that  the  stems  are 
not  broken,  as  the  beauty  of  the  finest  fruit  is 
seriously  impaired  by  a  lost  or  mutilated  stem. 

Grapes  of  several  kinds  are  colored  before  they 
are  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  many  are  tempted  to  send 


Fig,  2.-^bqijndart  out  of  sight. 


them  to  market  too  early.  No  fruit  is  so  improved 
by  being  thoroughly  ripened  before  gathering  as 
the  grape,  and  those  who  would  establish  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  quality  will  heed  this.  When  grapes  are 
completely  ripe  the  stem  loses  its  stiffness,  and 
the  cluster  hangs  directly  down  from  the  vine  ;  the 
stem  also  usually  becomes  colored,  or  loses  its 
green  color.  Within  a  few  years  the  manner  of 
sending  grapes  to  market  has  greatly  changed. 
Not  long  ago  the  flat  five  and  ten-pound  wooden 
box  was  the  universal  package.  At  present  vast 
quantities  are  marketed  in  baskets,  holding  ten  and 


twenty  pounds.  These  are  flat,  oblong,  splint  bas¬ 
kets  with  a  handle.  The  grapes  arc  laid  in  carefully 
and  covered  with  cotton  cloth,  either  sewed  on  or 
provided  with  a  string  run  in  around  the  edge  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  drawn  tight.  Another 
package  for  grapes  that  are  not  to  be  kept  late  is  a 
paste-board  box  with  a  wooden  bottom.  Grapes  to 
he  packed  in  boxes  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  in 
shallow  trays  in  a  cool  and  airy  fruit  room  ;  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  is  to  “  cure  ”  or  toughen  the  skin  of  the 
fruit,  and  this  process  may  require  a  week  or  more. 

Plums,  except  the  common  kinds,  are  very  rare 
in  the  markets.  Those  who  undertake  the  labor  of 
saving  their  fruit  from  the  curculio,  find  a  ready 
sale  for  it  at  high  prices.  Choice  varieties  are 
packed  in  fancy  boxes  and  small  baskets.  The 
great  beauty  of  this  fruit  depends  upon  its  bloom, 
and  extreme  care  is  required  in  picking  and  packing 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  this.  The  common  va¬ 
rieties  of  plums  are  marketed  in  boxes  and  baskets. 


The  Management  of  Irregular  Grounds. 

Those  about  to  layout  new  places,  or  to  remodel 
old  ones,  should,  in  making  their  plans,  take  into 


ble  wood,  set  in  the  ground  on  the  line.  On  places, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  home  grounds 
safe  from  intrusion  by  animals  at  pasture,  a  sunken 
fence,  like  that  shown  in  figure  3,  may  be  often 
employed.  We  have  in  mind  a  place,  in  which  a 
ravine  was  thus  converted  into  a  barrier,  separat¬ 
ing  the  pasture  lands  from  the  grounds  about  the 
house  in  an  invisible,  but  most  effective  manner. 


Fig.  1. — TERRACE  ADORNED  WITH  TREES 

account  the  natural  advantages  of  the  ground,  so 
far  as  possible.  There  is  no  better  time  than  the 
present,  while  the  trees  are  still  in  full  leaf,  to 
judge  of  the  natural  features  of  a  place,  and  what 
changes  may  be  necessary  in  improving  it.  A  gar¬ 
den  upon  a  hill-side  offers  opportunities  for  embel¬ 
lishment,  not  presented  by  a  level  surface,  fciuch 
a  garden  may  be  laid  out  as  a  succession  of  ter¬ 
races  and  siopes,  each  of  which  presents  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  ornamentation.  Being  highly  artificial, 
they  allow  the  use  of  steps,  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  level.  Mr.  Elias  A.  Long,  in  his  “  Ornamental 
Gardening  for  Americans,”  soon  to  be  published, 
gives  the  following  method  of  treating  terraces  and 
slopes,  which  removes  much  of  their  ordinary 
formal  appearance.  In  figure  1  the  regular  out¬ 
lines  of  the  steps  are  relieved  by  the  trees  at  the 
top  of  the  slope,  and  there  may  be  introduced  a 
iine  of  showy  plants,  to  be  seen  from  below.  The 
slope,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  an  unbroken  sur¬ 
face  of  grass,  may  have  its  ordinary  blankness  re-: 
lieved  by  planting  here  and  there  some  of  the 
many  oraamental  shrubs,  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

In  laying  out  grounds,  it  should  be  the  object  of 
the  landscape  architect,  to  make  the  area  he  has  in 
hand  appear  as  large  as  possible.  One  method  of 
doing  this  is,  to  open  vistas,  through  which  a 
glimpse  may  be  had  of  whatever  may  be  beyond, 
whether  of  mountain,  the  sea,  on  rural  life.  An¬ 
other  method  of  making  a  place  appear  larger  is, 
by  removing  all  visible  boundaries.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  boundary  wall  may  be  placed 
quite  out  of  sight,  as  in  figure  2.  Where  neighbors 
agree  to  dispense  with  boundary  fences,  each  can 
enjoy  the  view  of  the  other’s  place.  If  desired  to 
mark  the  houndary  between  the  two  places,  it  may 
be  done  by  means  of  stones,  or  low  posts  of  dura¬ 


The  Pecan  Hnt.— Its  Cultivation. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Chattanooga,  Temi.,  writes  us 
an  interesting  letter,  advocating  the  culture  of  the 
Pecan  tree.  He  regards  this  as  the  most  valuable 
of  the  nut-bearing  trees,  those  in  the  woods  yielding 
many  bushels  each  of  nuts,  which  always  meet 
with  a  ready  sale  at“  fancy  prices.”  As  the  Pecan 
will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  even  on  rocky  hills, 
Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  every  farmer  should  have 
his  nut-orchard  or  grove,  as  a  source  of  profit. 

The  Pecan  tree  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
hickories  (Carya),  and  on  account  of  the  olive-like 
form  of  its  nut,  is  called  O.  oliveeformis.  Its  natural 
range  is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Western  rivers,  from 
Northern  Illinois  to  Texas.  How  generally  it 
would  succeed  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  is  yet  to  be  tested.  In 
the  Bartram  garden,  near  Philti- 
delphia,  is  a  rem.arkable  speci¬ 
men,  ninety-one  feet  high ; 
this  tree  rarely  perfected  its 
fruit,  though  a  young  one  in 
the  same  garden  frequently 
did  so.  Like  other  hickories, 
the  Pecan  is  difficult  to  trans¬ 
plant,  and  rarely  succeeds  if 
the  trees  are  over  one  or  two 
years  old,  unless  prepared  in 
the  nurseries  by  root-pruning, 
and  several  times  transidanb- 
ing.  Mr.  Wilson  prefers  plant¬ 
ing  the  nuts  in  place  to  setting 
out  young  trees,  and  in  his 
advice  to  “  get  fresh  seed  nuts 
of  a  good  variety  for  plant¬ 
ing,”  he  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  nuts  from  the  wild 
trees  vary  greatly.  Some  of 
the  trees  in  a  grove  of  Pecans, 
bear  nuts  twice  as  large  as 
the  average  of  those  offered  for  sale,  and  with 
very  thin  shells  and  sweet  kernels.  The  writer  was 
stationed  in  Texas  one  autumn,  near  a  fine  forest 
of  Pecans.  The  servant  kept  the  mess  table  sup¬ 
plied  with  nuts  of  a  size  and  quality  we  had  not  be¬ 
fore  met  with.  Upon  investigating  the  matter,  it 
was  found  that  the  boy  watched  the  ground  squir¬ 
rels,  and  finding  their  holes,  appropriated  the  nuts 
which  these  provident  animals  laid  up  for  their 
winter  stores;  these,  by  “natural  selection,”  were 
the  largest  and  finest  possible.  Mr.  Arthur  Bryant 
says  that  he  never  had  any  success  with  planting  in 
the  fall,  and  strongly  advises  to  do  the  work  in 
spring.  Nuts  for  planting  must  be  kept  from  be¬ 
coming  dry  or  rancid.  Small  quantities  may  be 
mixed  with  sand,  using  at  least  a  quantity  equal- 


Fig.  3. — A  SUNKEN  FENCE. 

ling  the  bulk  of  the  nuts,  in  a  box  or  barrel,  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  a  cool  place.  Several  bushels  may  be 
placed  in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  covered  with  sods 
or  leaves,  and  then  with  several  inches  of  earth. 
Look  out  for  mice  and  squirrels.  The  trees,  when 
full-grown,  will  need  to  be  thirty  or  forty  feet 
apart,  but  if  the  nuts  can  he  spared,  it  will  be  well 
to  plant  much  thicker,  and  thin  the  young  trees  as 
more  space  is  required.  The  thinnings  will  af¬ 
ford  poles  and  small  timber,  for  which  there  are  al¬ 
ways  numerous  uses  on  a  farm.  To  guard  against 
accidents,  it  is  well  to  plant  two  or  three  nuts  near 
together,  and  pull  up  all  the  seedlings  but  one. 
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A  Bed-room  in  Cretonne. 


A  room  fitted  up  in  cretonne,  as  seen  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  is  very  pretty,  inexpensive,  and  makes  a 
light  and  cheerful  summer  apartment.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  color  is  pink.  Cretonne  of  a  very  good 
quality  can  he  bought  for  eighteen  cents  a  yard. 
The  pattern  here  used  has  a  bright  ground,  which 
is  nearly  covered  with  leaves  and  pink  rose  buds. 
After  the  w’alls  are  kalsomiued,  which  should  be  of 
a  delicate  shade  of  pink,  iiaste  on,  as  shown,  a  wide 
wall-paper  border.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  plain  wall.  The  lounge  is  made  of  a 
box,  six  feet  long,  twent3’-three  inches  wide,  and 
fifteen  inches  high.  Cleats  are  placed  on  the  inside 
of  the  bo.x  to  hold  the  lid.  A  caster  should  be 
fastened  under  each  corner,  after  which  the  box  is 
ready  to  cover.  Tack  on  the  plaiting  for  the  bot¬ 
tom  just  over  the  top,  so  that  the  cushion  will  cover 
the  edge.  For  the  cushion,  cut  two  strong  pieces  of 


corner  closet  which  is  so  convenient  for  bottles  and 
wash-stand  necessities,  is  made  of  two  ebonized 
pieces  of  wood  The  curtain  is  hung  with  small 
brass  rings  on  a  nail  which  is  fastened  at  each 
corner.  The  book  shelf  is  constructed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  frames  for  the  panel  pictures  are 
ebonized  pine,  or  they  can  be  gilded  if  preferred. 
The  diamond-shaped  frame  is  also  made  of  pine, 
covered  with  garnet  velveteen.  It  makes  a  very 
pretty  frame,  and  when  it  is  hung  up  high  it  can¬ 
not  be  easily  distinguished  from  a  velvet  one. 


Hanging  Shelves. 


A  BOOM  rUBNISHED  IN  CBETONNE. 


muslin  or  partly  worn  ticking  the  size  of  the  top  of 
the  box,  and  a  piece  four  inches  deep,  to  be  sewed 
between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  cushion. 
One  side  should  be  left  unsewed  until  tbe  stufllng 
has  been  placed  in.  For  the  latter,  line  straw  or 
W'om  out  comfortables  can  be  used.  Cut  a  piece 
of  the  cretonne  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  cushion, 
and  make  a  strip  six  inches  deep,  and  long  enough 
to  go  once  and  a  half  round  the  cushion,  gather 
tnis  strip,  and  sew  one  side  to  the  piece  forthe  top; 
draw  it  over  the  cushion,  and  run  the  other  edge  of 
the  puff  to  the  underside.  The  pillow's  can  be  of 
any  size,  but  the  larger  they  are,  the  better.  The 
frame  for  the  little  table  is  a  couple  of  barrel  heads 
and  a  small  pole  thirty  inches  high.  Tack  the 
cretonne  on  loosely  enough  to  allow  it  to  come 
together  in  the  middle,  after  which  it  is  drawn 
down,  tied,  and  finished  with  a  large  bow  of  pink 
ribbon  or  a  band  of  the  same  material.  Make  a 
narrow  plaiting  of  cretonne  and  tack  around  the 
top  of  the  table.  The  lambrequin  for  the  w'indow 
is  a  straight  pieee,  finished  at  the  bottom  with  a 
deep  hem  and  sewed  on  the  curtain  rings.  The 
umbrella  case  is  not  merely  ornamental,  the  pockets 
are  made  of  the  cretonne  doubled  or  lined  with 
some  heavy  muslin,  the  back  being  covered  paste¬ 
board.  Hang  it  on  the  wall  with  small  brass  rings, 
sewed  at  tbe  top,  corners,  and  bottom  ;  tack  a  small 
bow  of  pink  ribbon  at  each  corner  of  the  case. 

The  corner  wash-stand  is  made  of  a  tri.angular 
board,  rounded  on  the  outer  edge,  and  supported 
by  three  stout  legs.  Tack  the  cretonne  on  the  top 
as  seen  in  the  design,  leaving  it  loose  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  so  that  shoes  and  other  articles  can  be  placed 
behind  it.  Cover  the  top  with  marbled  oil-cloth, 
and  make  a  screen  of  dotted  Swiss  over  pink  cam¬ 
bric,  to  tack  back  of  the  wash-bowl.  The  little 


Shelves  of  some  kind  for  holding  books,  papers, 
etc.,  arealways  useful  in  the  kitchen  or  sitting  room. 
Shelves  fastened  to  the  walls  are  not  as  convenient 
as  movable  ones.  If  you  paper  or  whitewash  the 
room  they  are  in  the  way  ;  to  fit  the  paper  neatly 
about  them  is  quite  a  job,  and  only  a  skilful  white- 
washer  can  use  a  brush  around  bracket  shelves 
without  leaving  streaks  in  the  wash.  A  set  of 
hanging  shelves  can  be  cheaply  and  readily  made. 
Take  as  many  pieces  of  board  as  you  want  shelves, 
of  the  width  and  length  desired.  If  there  are  two 
windows  on  one  side  of  the  room,  not  more  than 
three  feet  apart,  make  the 
shelves  long  enough  to  fill 
the  wall  space  between 
them.  Paint  the  boards  or 
stain  them  to  imitate  wal¬ 
nut  or  oak,  or  cover  them 
smoothly  with  glazed  cam¬ 
bric,  and  tack  a  row  of 
fringe  about  the  edge.  If 
you  wish  the  shelves  more 
ornamental,  make  narrow 
lambrequins  to  tack  to  the 
front  of  the  shelves.  These 
can  be  made  of  some  dark 
cloth,  with  bright  flowers 
cut  from  cretonne  ap- 
pliqued,  fastening  on  with 
an  embroidery  stich  around 
the  cut-out  flower.  To 
fasten  the  shelves  together, 
procure  some  stout  cord  of 
a  color  to  match  the  stain 
or  covering  of  the  shelves. 
Before  attaching  the  cord,  cut  a  piece  of  board  as 
long  as  it  is  desired  to  have  the  shelves  apart.  Place 
this  between  the  shelves  while  attaching  the  cord, 
and  it  will  hold  the  shelves  just  as  far  apart  as  de¬ 
sired.  The  cords  supporting  the  shelves  should  be 
strong,  and  the  nail  or  hook  to  which  the  shelves 
are  hung,  needs  to  be  stout  and  firmly  driven  into 
the  wall.  Let  us  have  more  hanging  shelves. 


Notes  on  Present  Styles  of  Dress. 


Simplicity  is  the  rule  for  walking  suits,  cloth  and 
velvet  dresses  to  be  made  perfectly  plain,  and  a 
straight  collar  or  ruche,  with  a  bar  pin  as  the  only 
finish  for  the  neck,  bows  and  ties  at  the  throat  and 
necklaces  being  completely  abandoned.  Kibbons, 
however,  appear  in  the  place  of  flowers  on  evening 
dresses,  made  up  into  rosettes,  the  ends  cut  into 
sharp  points.— Watches,  too,  instead  of  being  hung 
by  a  chatelaine,  are  now  tied  by  a  bright  ribbon  to 
the  seventh  or  eighth  button-hole,  from  the  top, 
and  worn  inside  the  waist.  The  touch  of  color  is 
very  pretty  in  a  dark  costume. — The  hair  is  still 
worn  in  a  low  knot  at  the  nape  of  neck  for  the 
street,  but  for  full  dress  is  wound  in  a  loose,  irreg¬ 
ular  coil  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  a  crumpled 
pieee  or  bang  in  front.  School-girls  with  golden 
brown  locks  bind  the  hair  down  with  bandeaux  of 
narrow  black  velvet.  It  is  passed  over  the  head 
four  or  five  times,  and  tied  in  a  bow  behind  the 
left  ear.  Young  girls  cany  bags  of  velvet  or' satin 
suspended  from  the  arm  by  silk  cords.  These  hold 
their  handkerchiefs  and  pocketbooks,  or  any  bit  of 
fancy  work.  A  monogram  can  be  embroidered  on 
them.  Long  dove-gray  or  blue  gauze  veils  seem  to 
be  the  most  popular.  They  are  crossed  at  the 


back,  and  the  ends  Drought  .around  in  front, 
where  they  are  neatly  secured  by  a  small  lace  pin. 

A  quaint  Mother  Hubbard  apron  is  crocheted  of 
ecru  linen  thread,  in  tiny  shells,  and  bordered  by  a 
large  shell  edging.  It  is  trimmed  with  narrow  car¬ 
dinal  satin  ribbon,  three  rows  run  in  across  the 
bottom,  one  on  each  side  and  two  through  the 
band.  A  pocket  is  put  on  one  side,  and  tied  at  the 
back  with  broader  cardinal  ribbon.  If  a  bib  is  ad¬ 
ded,  it  is  pinned  up  with  tiny  silver  or  gold  pins  in 
some  odd  design,  as  are  the  bibs  of  all  aprons. 
Narrow  black  velvet  ribbon  is  worn  light  around 
the  throat.— Ear-ring.s  are  very  small,  and  many 
prefer  not  to  wear  any,  which  is  perhaps  the  bet¬ 
ter  way. — Corsage  bouquets  are  prettiest  of  natural 
flowers,  and  are  worn  high  up,  on  the  left  side. 


Hanging  a  Broom. 


Mr.  C.  Ledercr,  Whitesides  Co.,  111.,  sends  us  a 
sketch  of  a  plan  for  hanging  a  broom,  which  U  j 
convenient,  and  keeps  the  brush  part  from  getting  t 


out  of  shape.  Two  strong  nails  arc  driven  five 
inches  apart  in  a  perpendicular  litie,  and  the  han¬ 
dle  of  the  broom  is  placed  between  them,  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 


A  Convenient  Flour  and  Meal  Chest. 


Half  the  house-keepers  in  town  and  countiy  use 
the  flour  and  meal  direct  from  the  bag,  sack  or 
barrel  as  is  needed,  resulting  in  a  considerable 
loss.  The  flour  is  unavoidably  sprinkled  and 
dusted  over  the  floor  and  surrounding  articles  of 
furniture.  This  can  be  avoided  by  using  a  chest 
or  box,  that  is  easily  made,  .and  may  be  placed  in 
one  corner  of  the  pantiy.  A  desirable  size  for  the 
chest,  is  two  and  a  half  feet  in  hight,  three  and  a 
half  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  inches  wide,  made 
from  thoroughly  seasoned  pine  boards,  planed 
upon  both  sides,  closely  fitted  together  and  se¬ 
cured  with  nails  and  glue.  It  is  divided  into  two 
apartments,  the  larger  one,  «,  being  used  for  flour, 
the  one,  at  5,  for  meal,  while  near  the.  bottom  is  a 
drawer,  c,  in  which  the  rolling  pin,  flour  measure, 
cup,  sifter,  spring  balances,  and  other  articles  may 
be  kept.  The  chest  should  be  provided  with  a 
close-fitting  hinged  cover,  the  whole  exterior 
being  painted  some  light  color.  No  paint  or  oil  is 
used  upon  the  inside.  The  bottom  is  raised  four 


inches  from  the  floor  by  hollowing  out  the  ends 
and  sides,  as  shown  in  the  above  engraving. 
- - 


The  Hands — A  “  hard-lianded farmer  or  me- 
chanie  need  not  be  ashamed  of  this  mark  of  his  call¬ 
ing.  His  hands  may  be  “hard,”  but  they  may  be 
clean.  Always  use  soft  and  warm  water  to  thor- 
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oughly  wash  the  haurls.  Hard  water  leaves  them 
rough  and  unpleasant.  Let  the  hands  soak  for  a 
minute  before  soaping  them.  A  nail  brush  is  of 
great  aid  in  keeping  the  hands  in  order;  one 
made  with  unbleached  bristles  is  by  far  the  most 
durable.  This  should  be  used  with  soup  not  only 
on  the  nails,  but  all  over  the  hands,  especially  on 
the ‘most  soiled  portions.  Common  soaps  often 
contain  an  excess  of  alkali,  which  roughens  the 
skin,  and  of  rosin,  which  leaves  the  hands  sticky. 
Castile  soap  is  vastly  superior,  is  quite  equal  to  the 
highly  perfumed  toilet  soaps,  and  not  very  expen¬ 
sive.  Keep  at  hand  a  lump  of  pumice  stone, 
with  which  to  rub  any  special  stains  and  any  rough 
places  on  the  palms.  Paint  and  axle-grease  can  be 
removed  by  first  oiling  the  hands,  or  lard  will 
answer,  thoroughly  rubbing  it  in  before  using  soap. 
If  the  skin  is  disposed  to  chap  use  with  the  soap 
a  tablespoonful  of  Indian  meal ;  rub  the  hands 
with  this  thoroughly,  and  after  rinsing  apply 
glycerine  mixed  with  four  parts  of  water,  rubbing 
the  hands  together  until  the  water  evaporates. 


A  Laundry  Cushion. 

Any  one  having  washing  done  out  of  the  house, 
will  find  the  use  of  the  laundry  cushion  here  illus¬ 
trated,  a  convenient  method  of  keeping  a  iist  of 
articles.  A  full  list  of  the  articles  likely  to  be  in 
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A  LATJNDET  EECORD  CUSHION. 


the  wash  is  written  with  indelible  ink  on  a  piece  of 
unbleached  linen  about  six  inches  long  by  ten  wide. 
The  name  of  each  article  is  followed  by  a  row  of 
figures  from  one  to  ten  inclusive.  The  linen  is  then 
sewed  to  a  second  piece  of  the  same  size  and  made 
into  a  cushion  by  stuffing  with  hair  or  saw-dust.  A 
cord,  by  which  to  hang  it  up,  is  fastened  to  the  up¬ 
per  corners,  and  a  row  of  pins  is  stuck  along  the 
edge.  The  number  of  any  article  in  the  wash  is 
recorded  by  sticking  a  pin  in  a  corresponding  num¬ 
ber  opposite  the  name  of  the  article.  If  four  tahle- 
clothes  are  sent,  a  pin  is  stuck  in  the  figure  four, 
and  if  there  are  twenty-four  napkins  in  the  wash, 
pins  stuck  in  figures  ten,  nine,  and  five,  keep  a  cor¬ 
rect  count.  Mrs.  Busyhanu. 


A  Word  to  Parents. 

REV.  U.  P.  ROE. 

See  that  your  child  never  leaves  any  task  half 
done  or  slovenly  finished;  and  therefore  give  not  too 
many  tasks.  Thoroughness  is  the  corner  stone  of 
success.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  now  for 
smatterers,  who  know  a  little  and  only  a  little  of 
everything  under  the  sun.  There  is  always  an 
honorable  place  for  those  who  can  do  any  kind  of 
honest  work  in  the  best  manner.  Show  the  child, 
from  the  experience  of  others,  that  little  or  no 
progress  is  made  by  spasmodic  and  intermittent 
effort.  The  world  is  now  so  advanced  and  compe-  ■ 
tition  so  keen  that  genius  must  ally  itself  with 
patient,  persistent  work,  and  with  the  deftness 
which  comes  only  from  continuous  practice.  The 
young  are  prone  to  dream  of  what  they  will  do  in 
the  future.  The  history  of  others  proves  that  they 
will  never  do  much,  unless  they  are  doing  their 
present  work  thoroughly.  They  do  not  realize  this, 
and  mere  arbitrary  assertion  of  the  fact  usually 


makes  but  slight  impression.  Biographies  of  suc¬ 
cessful  men,  whether  read  from  the  libraries  or 
furnished  from  your  memory  of  neighbors,  estab¬ 
lish  the  truth  in  their  minds,  and  such  biogra¬ 
phies  should  be  freely  read  by  children. 


The  Bulfalo  Moth. 


Unlike  the  common  Clothes-moth,  the  destruc¬ 
tive  Buffalo-moth  is  not  the  larva  of  a  proper 
moth,  or  miller,  but  a  beetle.  The  perfect  insect 
is  a  very  pretty  beetle,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  black  and  handsomely  marked  with  scarlet 
and  white.  The  grub  is  about  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  but  on  account  of  its  long  brown¬ 
ish  hairs  appears  larger.  The  insect  was  first 
noticed  in  New  York  State  about  ten  yeai's  ago, 
but  has  since  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
have  inquiries  concerning  it  from  every  State. 
Though  most  destructive  to  carpets,  it  attacks 
woollens  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  feathers  and  furs. 
It  is  in  the  larval  or  grub  state  that  the  insect  does 
its  mischief,  the  perfect  insect  or  beetle  regaling 
itself  on  garden  flowers,  especially  the  Spiraeas. 
The  grub  works  under  the  edges  of  carpets,  often 
making  sad  havoc,  it  sometimes  lakes  shelter  in  a 
crack  in  the  floor  and  working  aiong  that  cuts  the 
carpet  on  the  line  of  the  crack  as  completely  as  if 
it  were  done  by  .shears.  This  habit  of  working  in 
the  cracks  suggests  the  utility  of  stopping  up  all 
crevices  before  the  carpet  is  laid  down.  Putty,  hard 
soap,  and  plaster  of  Paris  have  been  suggested  as 
materials  for  tilling  the  cracks,  especially  those  be¬ 
tween  the  base-board  and  the  floor.  Those  who 
vacate  their  houses  for  several  months  at  a  time 
siiould  be  careful  to  not  leave  the  insect  in  posses¬ 
sion,  aS  the  results  may  be  most  disastrous.  The 
most  effective  method  of  destroying  the  insect 
while  the  carpet  remains  in  place  is  the  use  of 
steam.  A  wet,  folded  sheet  is  laid  .along  the  edge 
of  the  carpet.  Upon  this  cloth  several  hot  flat¬ 
irons  are  passed.  These  generate  an  abundance  of 
steam  which  penetrates  the  cracks  and  destroys 
the  insects.  Furs  or  articles  of  woollen,  not  con¬ 
veniently  steamed  may  be  placed  in  a  tight  box,  or  a 
wash  boiler  and  a  small  quantity  of  benzine  pouted 
in  ;  if  the  box  or  vessel  bo  kept  closed,  the  vapor 
of  the  benzine  will  kill  this  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Clothes-moth.  This  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
structive  of  the  house-keepers  piests.  The  insect 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  known  to  science  as 
A  nthrenm  Scrophularia.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country  in  imported  carpets. 


Light  Work  for  Mid-Summer. 

The  months  of  July  aud  August  appear  to  have 
been  intended  for  rest  by  the  Author  of  the  seasons. 
Through  the  stimulating  cold  of  winter,  the  fresh, 
mild  breezes  of  opening  spring — even  later,  when 
all  nature  is  awake,  and  we  open  the  doors  and 
windows  to  catch  the  sound  of  birds  and  insects, 
and  to  breathe  the  odors  of  buds  and  blossoms,  we 
can  work  with  a  will  and  feel  interested.  Even 
the  dreaded  “  spring  cleaning  ”  had  its  pleasures  as 
we  close  up  the  dreary  furnaces  and  stoves  and 
pack  away  all  reminders  of  the  bitter  cold.  As 
summer  advances,  while  we  are  alive  to  its  beauties. 


Fig.  1. 

we  like  to  sit  under  the  trees,  on  the  piazzas,  or  lie 
listlessly  in  the  hammocks.  But  to  most  of  us  rest 
does  not  mean  idleness  ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  spend 
our  time  for  many  days  with  head  and  hand  unem¬ 


ployed,  would  be  misery.  “  I  could  be  happy  ona 
desert  island  with  my  books  and  work,”  said  a  lady 
some  time  ago — one  who  was  promitient  in  society, 
and  actively  engaged  in  charitabie  work  through 
the  winter  ;  but  when  the  time  for  resting  came  she 
had  to  be  busy  still  in  another  way.  So  while  it  is 
well  to  lay  down  the  heavier  duties  and  cares  of 
life  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  some 
light  work  to  “  take  up,”  and  the  revived  interests 
in  fancy  work  of  late  years,  gives  a  wide  scope  to 
one’s  taste  and  skill.  We  say  revived  interests, 
because  embroidery  is  one  of  tiie  oldest  of  orna¬ 
mental  arts,  .and  one  in  which  there  has  been  no  ad- 


Fig.  2. 


vance  of  late.  Knitting  too,  now  in  fashion,  was 
one  of  the  favorite  occupations  of  our  great  grand¬ 
mothers,  and  little  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  time  had  stint  of  “rounds”  on  their  stockings 
given  them  as  a  daily  exercise.  Home-made  edg- 
gings  and  insertings,  both  knitted  and  crochetted, 
are  much  used  now,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  study 
out  new  patterns  for  them.  It  is  said  that  good 
cotton  thread  is  better  than  linen,  although  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  rather  prettier.  Hair-pin  crochetted  edging  is 
very  quickly  made,  and  it  is  pretty  and  durable.  It 
may  also  be  a  foundation  for  wider  and  more  elab¬ 
orate  edgings.  Make  a  slip  loop  aud 
pass  it  over  one  side  of  the  hair-pin, 
then  turn  the  pin  around,  and  you 
will  have  a  loop  on  each  side.  Draw 
up  with  the  hook  a  loop  through 
the  first  loop,  *  take  out  the  hook, 
turn  the  hair-pin,  and  insert  the  hook 
in  the  loop  from  which  it  was  with- 
draNvn  ;  then  make  a  double  crocheted 
stitch  under  the  left  hand  loop — re¬ 
peat-  from  *.  Drawn  work  is  very 
popular  and  beautiful.  Broad  insert¬ 
ings  are  made  of  it  to  trim  children’s 
dresses,  bed  linen,  toilet  sets,  etc.  We 
give  an  illustration  of  one  which  may 
be  made  of  coarse  or  fine  linen.  A 
pretty  and  inexpensive  gift  for  a 
lady  is  a  cake-basket  cover,  made 
in  a  square,  with  fringed  sides  in  this  same 
pattern.  Figure  1  shows  the  way  the  threads  are 
drawn,  and  in  figure  2  is  seen  a  portion  of  it 
finished.  A  pretty  gift  for  a  gentleman  is  an 
umbrella  ease.  The  foundation  is  of  paste  board. 
It  may  be  covered  with  gray  linen,  or  any  other 
plain,  durable  cloth.  Two  strips  are  embroidered 
and  sewed  on  the  front  before  making  up.  They 
may  be  ornamented  according  to  one’s  fancy.  A 
monogram  or  initial  is  added  at  the  top  as  seen  in 
figure  3.  A  very  pretty  pen-wiper  is  made  to  imi¬ 
tate  autumn  leaves.  They  are  cut  out  of  flannel, 
red,  brown,  yellow,  like  the  leaves,  veined  with 
silk,  and  notched  on  the  edges — then  grouped 
together.  Another  is  a  carnation  pink.  The  flower 
is  of  red  flannel,  notched  and  folded  like  a  pink, 
attached  to  a  wire  stem  covered  with  dark-green 
cambric.  The  leaves,  of  cambric,  are  made  on  fine 
wire.  This  is  novel  and  exceedingly  pretty. 

Ethel  Stone. 


Fig.  3. 


A  Lead-Pencil  Sharpener. 


Cut  a  piece  of  cigar-box  or  other  thin  wood,  five 
or  six  inches  long,  by  one  wide.  Upon  both  sides 
glue  pieces  of  sand  paper  of  a  medium  grade. 
Sharpen  the  pencil  with  a  knife,  and  finish  the 
point  upon  this  implement,  giving  either  a  round 
or  a  flat  end,  as  desired.  When  the  point  becomes 
dull,  it  may  be  repeatedly  “  touched  up”  on  this 
sharpener  without  recourse  to  a  knife,  and  which 
is  a  very  desirable  matter,  without  soiling  the 
hands.  By  striking  the  sharpener  against  any  ob¬ 
ject,  the  ])articles  of  lead  are  readily  removed. 
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Drawn  and  ISngraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


last,  -when  his  cousin,  George  Wheel  bin,  who  lives 
on  the  Gauley  River,  in  West  Virginia,  wrote  him 
a  letter  in  which  he  kindly  insisted  that  W'alter 
should  pay  him  a  few  weeks  visit,  at  the  same  time 
not  omitting  to  mention  that  chestnuts,  ehincapins, 
persimmons,  and  wild  game  were  unusually  abun- 


merous  small  islands,  many  of  them  mainly  large 
rocks,  with  sometimes  sufficient  earth  to  nourish 
the  growth  of  a  few  trees  and  bushes.  The  one  on 
which  the  adventure  I  am  about  to  relate,  took 
place,  is  known  as  Dead  Chestnut  Island,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  having  a  solitary,  large,  dead  chestnut 


with  their  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  the  shaking  chin- 
capin  bushes,  when  to  their  horror  the  huge,  black 
head  of  some  wild  beast,  suddenly  presented  itself 
in  full  view.  For  a  short  time  they  stood  speech- ;; 
less,  and  then  tied  for  the  canoe,  shouting,  “A* 
bear!  A  bear!” — “Gonel”  ejaculated  George,  i 


<k  ©(DWMMS 

An  Adventure  With  Bruin. 

A  VIRGINIAN. 

W'alter  Wheelbiii  is  a  Richmond  boy  who  had 
never  experienced  any  rural  sports  until  October 


dant.  The  invitation  promised  too  much  field-sport 
and  mountain  air  to  be  declined,  and  Walter,  one 
frosty  morning,  alighted  at  a  little  station  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  George, 
with  horses,  was  waiting  to  meet  him,  and  after  a 
ride  of  a  few  miles,  found  himself  at  the  home  of 
his  country  relatives.  In  the  Gauley  River  are  nu- 


tree,  standing  on  it.  One  afternoon  Walter  and 
George  set  out  in  a  canoe  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
ploring  a  number  of  these  miniature  islands,  the 
first  among  which  being  Dead  Chestnut.  Just  as 
they  were  leaving,  a  noise,  as  of  some  animal  feed¬ 
ing,  and  a  shaking  of  the  bushes,  attracted  their 
attention.  They  both  stood  in  breathless  suspense. 
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pointiug  to  the  place  where  they  had  left  the  canoe. 
“Gone!  oh!  why  didn’t  we  pull  it  higher  up?” 
— “Too  cold  to  swim,  and  too  swift,  too  I  ”  said 
Walter,  gazing  ruefully  into  the  ice-cold  current; 
“and  the  island’s  entirely  too  small  on  which  to 
pass  the  time  pleasantly,  so  long  as  there’s  a  bear 
on  it !  ” — “  Let’s  climb  the  old  chestnut,”  said 
George,  and  the  suggestion  was  immediately  acted 
upon.  “  Get  far  out  on  the  slender  limbs,  Walt, 
where  the  bear  couldn’t  go,  if  he  should  take  a 
notion  to  come  up,”  said  George,  but  tlie  command 
was  wholly  unnecessary,  for  Walter  had  instinctive¬ 
ly  crept  as  far  out  as  was  safe  and  convenient. 
From  their  lofty  positions  tliey  had  a  good  view  of 
their  shaggy  enemy,  as  he  roamed  at  will  over  the 
island,  picking  up  mouthful  after  mouthful  of 
ehineapins,  and  occasionally  glancing  up,  with  ap¬ 
parent  delight  at  his  treed  captives. — “  I  think  I 
seethe  canoe  away  down  at  tlie  bend,”  said  Wal- 
:  ter.  “I’m  afraid  we  shall  have  to  try  swimming, 
or  else  remain  here  all  night.” — “  I  could  never  stem 
that  current ;  besides  we  would  both  freeze  to  death 
in  that  cold  water,”  replied  George,  his  teeth  rat- 
1  tling,  and  liis  very  frame  shivering  as  a  cold,  frosty 
;  breeze  c.ame  roaring  down  the  river  gorge.  “  But 
1  look!”  he  added  quickly.  “Look,  he’s  moving 
toward  the  tree  !  ” — “  Wonder  if  we  couldn’t  scare 
him  away?”  asked  Walter,  and  then  began  a  series 
of  shoos,  etc.,  to  all  of  which  the  bear  paid  no 
attention,  and  after  walking  around  the  tree  two  or 
three  times,  began  very  leisurely  to  ascend.— 
“  Let’s  jump  out  and  try  the  water  !”  yelled  George. 
— “  That  would  break  every  bone  in  your  body,” 
was  the  encouraging  reply. 

The  great  brute,  with  no  apparent  effort,  moved 
slowly  up  the  leaning  trunk,  until  he  reached  the 
main  fork,  in  which  he  coolly  squatted,  and  began 
to  inspect,  by  alternate  glances,  his  very  much 
frightened  prisoners.  He  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
quit  the  fork,  but  sat  there  quietly,  every  now  and 
then  inserting  bis  paw  in  a  hollow  limb,  and  then 
withdrawing  and  sucking  it  greedily. — “Honey,” 
said  George,  “  Honey.  That’s  what’s  brought 
him  out  here.  I  have  heard  father  say  that  a  bear 
will  go  anywhere,  or  do  anything  for  honey.  Look 
at  the  bees  he’s  stirring  out,  and  oh,  what  eyes  !” 
— “  Between  the  bear,  the  bees,  and  the  cold,  we’ll 
die  yet,”  muttered  Walter,  between  his  chattering 
■  teeth. —  “I  believe,”  said  George,  pointing  down 
the  river,  “I  believe  I  see  a  canoe  coming  this 
way.” — “I  believe  so  myself,”  replied  Walter, 
glancing  from  the  bear  to  the  canoe,  and  then  from 
the  canoe  to  the  bear. — “  Oh,  Walt,  I  think  it  is 
Seeth  !  ”  exclaimed  George,  delighted  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  released.  “  Oh,  yes,  I’m  sure  it’s 
Seeth  !  ” — “Seeth,  sure  enough  !  ”  shouted  Walter, 
clapping  his  hands,  as  that  individual’s  features 
gradually  grew'  into  recognition.  “  It’s  Seeth, 
sure’s  we’re  living  !  ” — “  Hurrah  Seeth  !  Come 
quick  !  A  bear  !  A  bear  !”  they  both  yelled,  wav¬ 
ing  their  hats  in  order  to  attract  his  attention. 

Seeth  was  a  good-natured  negro,  who,  before  the 
war,  had  belonged  to  George’s  father.  He  had 
caught  the  canoe  as  it  drifted  by  his  cabin,  and 
upon  recognizing  it  as  George’s,  became  greatly 
alarmed  lest  some  accident  had  happened  to  him 
and  Walter,  and  with  this  gloomy  thought  upper¬ 
most  in  his  mind,  began  rapidly  paddling  up  the 
river  in  search  of  them.  Upon  finding  them  in 
such  a  terrible  predicament,  he  pushed  hastily  to 
the  shoi'e  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  w'as  able  for  his  gun 
and  dogs.  Although  his  cabin  was  at  least  half  a 
mile  away,  he  was  not  long  in  going  to  it  and  re¬ 
turning  with  his  rifle,  ammunition,  and  tw'o  dogs. 
Throwing  himself  into  the  canoe,  and  calling  in 
his  dogs,  he  soon  reached  the  island. 

“Be  careful  how  you  shoot,  Seeth,’’  requested 
George,  who  recalled  a  painful  instance  of  his 
markmanship  of  a  few  months  before,  when  he 
fired  at  a  crow  on  the  pasture  bars  and  killed  a 
Jersey  calf,  standing  several  yards  out  of  range. 

Tlie  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  the  roar 
of  the  powerfully  charged  weapon  reverberated 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  without  producing  any 
apparent  change  in  the  position  of  the  bear. — 
“  Whistled  pretty  close  to  my  head  that  time,” 
said  Walter,  with  considerable  alarm. — “  Moon’s  in 


de  ram,”  exclaimed  Seeth,  who  believed  firmly  in 
all  superstitions.  “  Other  times  shoots  as  straight 
as  any  gun  you  ever  seed.  In  de  ram  it  shoots  at 
least  two  feet  outeu  de  way.” — “Then  aim  two 
feet  the  other  side  of  him,”  cautioned  Walter,  who, 
in  his  fright,  seemed  to  have  little,  if  any,  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  welfare  of  his  cousin,  who  was  on 
the  side  designated.  In  a  minute  the  gun  was 
again  loaded  and  fired,  and  the  great,  black 
creature  pitched  headlong  to  the  ground  with  a 
jarring  thud,  and  was  immediately  pounced  upon 
by  the  eager  dogs.  He  was  by  no  means  dead 
when  he  alighted,  and  Seeth,  in  his  desire  to  finish 
the  work  he  had  so  clumsily-begun,  and  to  assist 
his  friends,  the  dogs,  assaulted  him  with  the  butt 
of  his  rifle.  One  blow,  and  the  whole  scene 
changed.  The  hear,  infuriated  with  pain,  imme¬ 
diately  turned  upon  his  tormentor,  and  sent  him 
flying  around  the  island  at  a  very  rapid  speed. 

Around  and  around  the  island  he  flew,  scamper¬ 
ing  over  the  rocks  and  through  the  bushes,  with 
the  bear  and  the  dogs  close  at  his  heels,  occa¬ 
sionally  turning  to  deal  a  blow  with  his  rifle,  which 
he  still  managed  to  hold.  “Run!  run!  Seeth!” 
shouted  the  boys,  thoroughly  alarmed  for  his 
safety.  “Jump  into  the  canoe  and  push  off.” 
This  command  was  obeyed,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
taken  up  the  paddle,  than  in  fell  the  fighting  bear 
and  dogs,  nearly  on  top  of  the  poor  negro,  who  lost 
no  time  in  extricating  himself  and  resuming  his 
flight  around  the  island’s  circumference,  every  now 
and  then  mrittering  something  about  the  lack  of 
space  being  unfit  for  such  an  encounter,  and  that 
he  would  prefer  more  territory  the  next  time  he 
might  be  so  imprudent  as  to  attack  a  bear. — “Hur¬ 
rah,  the3'  have  got  him  now  !  stop  Seeth,  they  have 
got  him  now  !  ”  but  Seeth  was  cautious  enough  to 
put  the  diameter  of  the  island  between  himself  and 
the  scene  of  conflict  before  concluding  to  come  to 
a  dead  halt.  The  violent  struggling  of  the  bear 
and  the  dogs  had  overturned  the  canoe  and  thrown 
them  into  the  water,  where  the  bear,  much  weakened 
by  the  effects  of  his  wound  and  fall,  rapidly  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  vicious  dogs,  and  George  and 
Walter,  wlio  had  now  ventured  from  the  tree,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Seeth,  somewhat  recovered  from  his 
fright,  after  belaboring  him  lustily  with  clubs  and 
stones  until  there  was  no  signs  of  life,  pulled  him 
upon  the  island. — “Plumped  him  fair  and  square 
’twixt  de  eyes,”  blew  Seeth  between  his  hurried 
breaths  ;  “  but  it  tuck  him  a  powerful  long  time 
to  ’  spire.”  The  bear  was  now  dragged  into  the 
canoe,  and  all,  including  the  dogs,  were  soon  afloat. 

Considerable  surprise  was  created  at  the  Wheel- 
bin  homestead  by  the  arrival  of  the  boys  with 
proof  of  an  adventure  of  entirely  too  serious  a 
character  to  be  passed  over  without  causing  some 
conjectures  on  the  part  of  the  older  members 
of  the  family,  as  to  what  the  consequences 
may  have  been.  Early  the  following  morning, 
Seeth  made  his  appearance  with  his  butcher-knife 
and  skinned  the  bear,  it  being  decided  that  he 
should  have  the  flesh  and  Walter  the  hide,  which, 
with  great  pride,  he  took  to  Richmond,  and  had  an 
overcoat  made  of  it,  in  which  he  had  some  photo¬ 
graphs  taken,  and  sent  one  to  George  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  their  perilous  encounter  upon  the  island. 

A  few  weeks  after  SValter’s  departure  he  received 
a  letter  from  George,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
quotation;  “Walt,  what' do  you  think  ?  That 
bear  wasn’t  a  real  wild  one  at  all,  but  belonged  to 
an  old  fellow  named  Hermiter,  who  lives  three  or 
four  miles  up  the  river,  and  when  he  found  out, 
after  so  long  a  time,  that  you,  Seeth,  and  I  had 
killed  him,  why,  he  just  raised  the  biggest  fuss  you 
ever  heard  of,  and  Seeth,  he’s  nearly  scared  to  death 
yet,  but  says  there  is  no  use  in  making  any  matter 
about  it  now,  because  he  has  eaten  him  nearly  all 
up.  Old  Hermiter  raised  him  from  a  little  cub, 
and  thought  the  world  and  all  of  him,  but  he 
managed  somehow  to  escape  from  his  pen  and 
went  to  the  island  purposely  for  honey,  so  father 
thinks.  It  is  very  humiliating  to  be  deprived  of  tlie 
honors  I  have  congratulated  myself  upon  winning 
in  an  encounter  with  a  ferocious  animal,  by  some 
one  coming  and  convincing  me  beyond  the  least 
doubt,  that  he  was  as  gentle  and  harmless  as  a  kit¬ 


ten.  Don’t  you  think  so  yourself?  I  have  never 
told  it  before,  but  I  have  always  thought  it  re¬ 
markably  strange  that  a  wild  bear  would  deliber¬ 
ately  climb  a  tree  while  two  boys  were  up  in  it. 
No  wonder  father  shook  his  head.  I  don’t  expect 
you  will  so  much  appreciate  your  overcoat  after 
reading  this  statement  of  the  bare  facts.” 


The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

In  April  last  I  told  you  something  about  the 
hatching  of  eggs  of  the  toad  and  frog,  and  a  little 
of  my  experience  with  hatching  the  eggs  of  the 
hen  in  an  incubator  the  year  before.  This  spring 
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Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


I  have  had  the  incubator  in  operation  again,  and 
had  much  better  success  than  before,  probably 
having  learned  to  imitate  the  old  hen  more  closely. 
This  time,  too,  I  have  been  able  to  observe  more 
of  the  changes  that  take  place  within  the  egg.  In 
figure  1  in  April  Talks,  was  shown  the  egg  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  after  the  first  two  or  three  days  in  the  incu¬ 
bator,  or  under  the  hen.  Figure  1  here,  shows  the 
same,  but  the  very  beginning  of  the  chick,  given 
separately  and  magnified.  A  few  days  later  the 
creature  appears  to  be  all  head,  as  in  figure  3,  and 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


locks  as  if  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a  serpent  rather 
than  a  little  chicken.  Figure  3  gives  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  two  or  three  more  days,  and  it  is  only  after 
ten  or  twelve  days  that  we  begin  to  make  out  any 
resemblance  to  a  chick,  as  shown  in  figure  4.  It 
can  not  be  regarded  as  a  very  handsome  bird,  still 
we  can  see  the  beginning  of  the  bill,  the  eye  looks 
more  like  a  chicken’s  eye,  while  the  projections 
that  will  be  the  wings,  legs  and  tail,  are  plainly  seen. 


Fig.  5. — THE  CHICK  EEADT  TO  PECK. 


By  this  time  the  bones  have  begun  to  form,  and  the 
chick  grows  so  rapidly,  that  it  soon  quite  fills  the 
shell.  Indeed,  it  has  to  be  doubled  up  in  order 
that  it  may  be  stowed  (as  the  sailors  say),  in  so 
small  a  space  ;  the  head  and  feet  are  brought  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  chick,  as  in  figure  5,  is  in  a  position 
that  looks  so  uncomfortable,  that  you  would  think 
it  would  like  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  it  can  not  come  out  until  the  twentv-first  day, 
and  it  is  most  wonderful  to  observe  how  closely 
this  time  is  observed  bj’  the  little  prisoners.  Many 
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suppose  that  the  old  hen  pecks  at  the  shell  at  the 
right  time  and  lets  them  out,  but  this  is  not  so,  the 
shell  is  always  broken  from  within.  As  the  chick 
is  doubled  up  as  it  grows,  the  bill  is  always  next  to 
the  shell,  just  where  it  is  needed  to  break  the  way 
out  to  light  and  air.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  hard, 
horny  scale  on  the  bill,  to  assist  in  breaking  the 
shell,  which  falls  away  soon  after  the  chick  is 
hatched,  but  I  did  not  think  to  look  for  it.  Some 
of  the  chicks  appear  to  exhaust  their  strength  with 
the  first  pecking,  and  afterwards  are  not  able  to 
liberate  themselves,  and  unless  they  are  helped 
they  will  soon  die.  When  first  out  of  the  shell, 
they  are  wretched  looking  objects,  their  down 
being  wet,  they  seem  to  be  half  naked,  and  quite 
unlike  the  lively  fluffy  little  fellows  they  are  as  soon 
as  they  get  dry.  I  have  often  said  that  you  need  not 
look  beyond  your  own  farms  to  find  wonderful  and 
interesting  objects.  Can  anything  be  more  fuli 
of  interest,  or  a  greater  wonder,  than  the.  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  living  chick,  with  its  many  parts,  its 
blood,  bones,  feathers  and  all,  out  of  the  almost 
liquid,  and  apparantly  lifeless  contents  of  the  egg! 


Tree  Toads,  or  Tree  Frogs? 

One  young  correspondent  wishes  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  tree  toads,  and  if  they  are  properly 
toads  or  frogs.  If  he  means  to  ask  if  tliey  are 
kinds  of  the  common  toads  and  frogs  living  in 
trees,  I  can  answer,  neither.  The  tree  toads  are  as 
different  from  these,  as  they  are  unlike  one  another, 
though  all  belong  in  the  same  order,  the  Batra- 
chians.  The  creatures  are  called  both  tree-toads, 
and  tree-frogs,  though  mo.st  commonly  by  the  for¬ 
mer  name.  Naturalists  place  the  tree-toads  in  the 
genus  Ilijla,  the  one  found  in  the  Northern  States 
being  H.  versicolor,  the  ehangable-colored,  while 
of  the  Southern  States  is  IL  viridis,  the  green  tree- 
toad.  Figure  1  i-epresents  the  first  named,  which 
shows-  the  character  distinguishing  these  crea¬ 
tures  from  batlt'ioads  and  frogs — the  little  disks  at 
the  end  of  eaeh  of  its  fingers  and  toes;  these,  some 
times  calied  suckers,  are  supplied  with  a  sticky 
substance,  which  allows  them  to  climb  upon 
smooth  surfaces  of  all  kinds,  even  glass.  The  tree- 
toad  has  fine  and  prominent  eyes  ;  tlie  color  of  this 


Fig.  1.— A  TREE  TOAD. 


one  varies  from  pale  ash-color  to  dark -brown,  and  is 
marked  with  blotches  of  greenish-brown.  It  has 
the  power  of  changing  its  colors  to  make  them 
darker  or  lighter,  but  does  not  assume  any  different 
colors.  Like  the  frogs  and  toads,  the  tree  toad 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  water,  and  in  their  younger  days 
they  are  tadpoles,  and  during  the  winter  they  re¬ 
main  dormant  in  the  mnd  of  ponds,  etc.  Though 
quiet  during  the  day,  at  the  approach  of  evening, 
they  are  very  active  in  pursuit  of  insects.  The 
croak  of  the  tree-toad  is  familiar  to  all  who  live  in 
the  country,  even  if  they  have  never  seen  the  ani¬ 
mal.  It  is  heard  especially  at  night,  though  the 
creature  is  not  silent  during  the  day.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  when  their  croaking  is  heard  in  the 


day  time  it  is  a  sign  of  rain  ;  but  careful  observa¬ 
tions  show  that  the  creature  croaks  in  the  day  time 
nearly  every  day,  and  though  the  sound  must 


Fig.  2. — A  ELTING  TREE  FROG. 


sometimes  be  heard  just  before  a  rain,  the  two 
have  no  relation  to  one  another.  There  is  but  one 
tree-toad  in  Europe,  and  this  is  so  nearly  like  our 
Southern  one,  that  naturalists  at  one  time  thought 
they  were  the  same ;  it  is  found  also  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  There  is  found  in  the  Island  of  Borneo,  a 
tree-frog  so  curious,  that  I  give  an  engraving  (fig. 
2,)  of  it.  It  has  very  long  fingers  and  toss,  which 
are  webbed  their  whole  length.  By  filling  its  body 
with  air,  and  spreading  its  webbed  extremities,, 
it  can  sail  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  and 
descend  in  safety.  Though  called  the  Flying  Tree- 
frog,  it  can  no  more  fly  than  our-  flying  squirrel, 
which  spreads  the  loose  skin  between  its.  fore  and 
hind  legs,  to  break  the  force  of  its  fall.  Both,  like 
boys  at  coasting,  find  it  fun  to  come  down,  but  get¬ 
ting  back  to  the  starting  point  is  not  so  jolly.  At, 
least  I  did  not  used  to  And  it  so,  and  I  don’t  think 
coasting  has  changed,  much  in  that  respect  since  I 
was  a  boy.  The  Doctor. 


The  Floral  Wedding, 

My  friend  Mary  Gold  received,  the  other  day,  a 
letter  from  her  dear  John  Quill,  describing  a  wed¬ 
ding  that  was  celebrated  at  the  Greenhouse,  when 
the  Blue  Bells  were  rung,  and  Trumpet  Flowers 
sounded.  Sweet  William  and  Polly  Anthus  were 
the  happy  pair.  The  Greenhouse  was  beautifully 
adorned  for  the  occasion  with  vines,  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin’s  Bowers  were  all  perfumed  with  lavender  and 
ambrosia,  and  box  after  box  of  bridal  presents 
stood  together  in  long  rows.  The  hour  appointed 
was  four  o’clock.  Dan  de-Lion  was  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  arrivals.  He  was  much  exhausted  on  the 
way,  and  had  a  wilted  appearance.  Old  Leander 
and  Mother  Wort  rode  together,  but  when  they 
were  passing  through  Dog  Wood,  were  upset,  and 
the  colt’s  loot  being  lamed,  they  borrowed  a  sorrel 
horse.  The  Snapdragons  and  Thorns  were  not  in¬ 
vited.  Earl  Sycamore  was  so  sick  that  his  physi¬ 
cian,  Doctor  Moss,  would  not  allow  him  to  go,  and 
so  he  mustered  strength  to  write,  and  let  his  regrets 
present  themselves.  The  Snowdrops  and  Snow¬ 
balls  had  gone  north  on  a  summer  visit  to  the  lee- 
plants.  At  length  the  merry  guests  began  to  come 
in  crowds,  or  flocks,  and  were  received  by  Madam 
La  Burnham,  assisted  by  the  lovely  Amaryllis. 
There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orange-blossom,  and  all 
their  family,  and  a  great  many  young  ladies  named 
Lily  and  Rose.  All  the  De  Luces  were  there, 
and  a  whole  troop  of  Evening  Beauties,  to  whom 
the  Cockscombs  displayed  their  knightly  qualities. 
The  most  distinguished  cavalier  was  Mr.  G.  Rani- 
um,  who,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  Lady’s  Delight. 
Mayor  Convolvulus  paid  his  addresses  to  the  wall¬ 
flowers,  and  a  Ragged  Robin  was  seen  searching 
for  little  Cora  Andre,  who  had  gone  away  to  play 
with  Johnny  Jump-up  and  his  little  sister  Violet. 
There  was  a  Mourning  Bride,  who  sadly  remarked 
that  when  love  lies  bleeding,  no  amount  of  penny 
royal  could  ever  make  up  the  loss.  She  wandered 
off  into  the  garden  among  the  yew's  and  cypresses, 
and  finally  sought  the  society  of  Weeping  Willow*. 

The  Primrose  sisters  came  as  dignified  and  unap¬ 


proachable  as  ever,  and  numerous  Old  Maid  Pinks 
and  Bachelor  Buttons,  looking  as  aged  as  century 
plants,  were  continually  wishing  the  Balsams  would 
arrive,  and  inwardly  sighed  for  balm,  while  the 
dead  leaves  of  their  hopes  were  rustled  by  the  pass¬ 
ing  breeze.  Lady  Teasel  and  Baron  von  Tansy 
made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  bitter  sar¬ 
casm,  and  the  Thistles  were  so  pointed  in  their  re¬ 
marks  that  they  were  driven  out  with  golden  rods. 

The  company  became  impatient  because  the  Bri¬ 
dal  Rose  and  her  Sweet  Sultan  delayed  to  come  un¬ 
til  long  past  the  time,  and  the  joke  went  mirth¬ 
fully  round  as  to  why  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  in  his 
clerical  attire,  did  not  put  in  his  appearance,  but 
Old  Monk’s  Hood  had  been  engaged  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  so  all  were  satisfied. 

At  this  crisis.  Sweet  William  and  Polly  came  into' 
the  large  company,  followed  by  Jessie  Mine,  Rose' 
Mary,  Heart’s  Ease  and  Love-in-a-Mlst,  for  the' 
charming  bridesmaids.  The  ushers  were  the  Pas¬ 
sion  Flowers.  Nightshade  had  gathered  around,, 
and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  shone  pale  in  the  light 
of  the  new  moon,  when  Crown  Imperial,  under  the 
linden  tree,  gave  away  the  bride.  After  the  cere¬ 
mony  the  salutations,  were  begun  by  the  Tulips,, 
and  sweet  congratulations.were  exchanged  by  all 
except  Madam  Mimosa,  who,  shrinking  in  her  shiv¬ 
ering  sensitive  way,  said.  “  touchrme-not.”  The 
dazzling-  splendor  of  the-  scene  was  magnificently 
reflected  by  the  Venus’  Looking-Glasses.  At  the- 
ringing  of  Flora’s  Bell,  a  supper  was  served.  There 
were  sweet  peas  and  sugar  leaves  and  honey  dew  in 
king’s  cups,  great  dishes  of  pollen,  and  other  deli¬ 
cious  things,  not  omitting  to  mention.the  juice  of 
the  Madeira  Vine.  The  head  waiters  were  Robin 
Runaway,  Bouncing  Bet  and  Running  Rose.. 
Finally  there  was  a  grand  dance  to  the  merry 
music  of  the  Canterbury  Bell  ringers,  and  they  kept 
this  up  until  the  ladies’  slippers  were  worn  out. 

At  this  point  Venus’  Car  appeared,  gorgeously 
made  of  Southern  wood,  and  decorated  with  ever¬ 
green,  drawn  by  ponies  named  Horse-Chestnutr 
which  the  driver,  to  distinguish  them,  called  Basil 
and  Bay.  As  soon  as  the  bridal  party  were  in  the 
car,  and  it  began  to  roll  away,  that  ancient  and: 
honorable  leather  dealer,  familiarly  called  Shoe- 
Mack,  picked  up  the  ladies’  slippers  and  some 
spearmint,  and  tossed  them  after  the  carriage, 
while  some  of  the  guests  rushed  on  after  the  pranc¬ 
ing  steeds,  with  speedwells  and  larkspurs,  at  which 
the  sages  retired,  disgusted  at  so  much  levity.  The 
driver,  Michaelmas  Daisy,  who  drank  all  the  cur¬ 
rant  wine  he  wanted,  put  on  foxgloves,  and  away 
they  flew  to  the  docks.  The  bridal  pair  set  sail  on 
the  barque  Althaea,  expecting  to  see,  after  their 
voyage,  London  Pride,  German  Ivy,  Rose  of  Sharon, 
Indian  Cress  and  China  Aster.  Mignonette. 
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The  Origin,  of  News. 

“  What  do  you  understand  by  the  word  news  ?  ” 
This  is  a  question  that  was  asked  me  the  other  day. 
“  Wliy  !  something  new  that  has  occurred,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  vvas  my  reply.  “  But  do  you  know  how  the 
word  originated  ?  ”  I  was  obliged  to  confess  my 
ignorance,  and  imagining  my  young  readers  may 
be  as  much  in  the  dark,  will  tell  them  my  friend’s 
ingenious  explanation,  which  she  said  she  came 
across  in  ati  old  book,  printed  long  before  you  or  I 
were  born.  N,  you  know,  stands  for  north  ;  E,  for 
east ;  W,  for  west ;  and  S,  for  south  ;  so  the  four 
letters  were  combined  together  to  form  the  word 
NEWS,  now  used  for  all  that  is  happening  north, 
south,  east  and  west.  A  newspaper,  therefore, 
tells  us  by  its  very  name,  that  it  is  a  chronicle  of 
events  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A.  C. 


Does  the  Mulberry  Tree  have  Flowers? 

This  question  is  asked  by  a  young  friend.  He 
finds  very  young  mulberries  on  the  tree,  but  never 
sees  any  flowers.  The  flowers  are  there,  though, 
not  being  at  all  showy,  they  may  readily  escape 
notice.  The  Mulberry  and  Blackberry,  while  they 
look  much  alike,  are  very  unlike.  The  Blackbeny 
is  preceded  by  a  large,  showy  flower,  and  the  little 
grains  of  which  the  fruit  is  made  up,  are  the  many 
pistils  of  the  flower  ripened.  The  Mulberry  fruit 
also  consists  of  numerous  rounded  grains,  but  in 
this  case  each  grain,  or  little  fruit,  is  preceded  by  a 
separate  flower.  If  you  examine  the  Mulberry 
early  enough,  you  will  find  what  you  take  for  a 
young  fruit,  to  be  numerous  sm.all  flowers  placed 
closely  together  on  a  little  stem.  To  be  sure,  they 
are  not  showy  flowers,  their  parts  being  greenish, 
but  they  have  stamens  and  pistils  (in  separate  flow¬ 
ers),  and  the  ripening  of  the  pistils  of  many  flow¬ 
ers,  makes  what  we  call  the  fruit  of  the  Mulberry. 


A  Rare  Little  Plant— Oholaria. 

A  young  man — I  suppose  he  would  not  like 
to  be  called  a  boy,  as  he  is  studying  botany — has 


recently  sent  me  from  his  home  in  New  Jersey,  a 
plant  Which  puzzled  him.  The  plant  was  about 
three  inches  high,  of  a  purplish-green  color,  very 
smooth,  and  in  the  axils  of  its  wedge-shaped  leaves 
were  one  to  three  small  purplish  or  dull  white 
flowers.  The  plant’s  botanical  name  is  Obolaria  Vir- 
ginica ;  it  is  not  common  enough  to  have  received  any 
other.  The  name  is  from  obolos,  a  small  coin  of  the 
Greeks,  but  there  is  nothing  about  the  plant  that 


makes  the  name  appropriate.  It  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  our  plants,  and  as  other  young  botanists 
may  come  across,  and  be  puzzled  with  it,  Igivo  an 
engraving  to  help  them.  It  belongs  to  the  Gentian 
family,  though  it  has  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
other  members  of  this  family.  The  Doctor. 


Banner  Photograph  Frame. 

In  a  piece  of  very  heavy  paper,  not  pasteboard, 
eight  and  a  half  by  four  inches,  cut  an  oval  a  little 
above  the  center,  large  enough  to  show  as  much  of 
the  photograph  as  desired.  Cut  a  corresponding 
oval  in  a  piece  of  colored  velvet,  but  a  quarter-inch 
smaller  all  around.  In  the  two  upper  corners  of 
the  velvet  work  a  spray  of  yellow  wheat  with  silk 
floss.  Across  the  lower  edge  baste  a  strip  of  nar¬ 
row  velvet  ribbon  and  work  it  down  with  the  yel¬ 
low  floss.  Along  the  lower  edge  make  a  narrow 
fringe  of  sewing  silk  the  color  of  the  band.  Thread 
a  needle  with  the  silk  doubled  several  times,  sew 
through  the  velvet  near  the  edge,  tie  and  cut  oft  at 
the  right  length  for  the  fringe.  By  repeating  this 
across  the  lower  edge,  a  very  pretty  fringe  Is  made. 
Place  the  velvet  flat  on  a  table,  lay  the  paper  cor¬ 
rectly  on  it,  turn  the  edges  of  the  velvet  up  on  the 
paper,  and  fasten  with  very  thick  mucilage.  Only 
the  top  and  two  sides  are  to  be  turned  over;  the 
fringe  along  the  bottom  is  to  hang  down.  Cut  into 
the  velvet  around  the  oval  as  far  as  the  paper ;  then 
turn  the  pieces  over  on  the  paper  and  fasten  them. 
Fasten  a  silk  cord  and  tassel  to  each  upper  corner 
of  the  banner.  The  photograph  is  held  firmly  in 
place  by  taking  two  or  three  long  stitches  across 
on  the  back.  Suspend  it  on  two  brass-headed  tacks. 


Surplus  Fruit— What  Shall  be  Done 
with  it  ?— Evaporating. 

One  need  not  be  very  old  to  recollect  when  the 
sunny-side  of  a  farm  house  was  festooned  with 
strings  of  apples  hung  up  to  dry,  while  in  front  of 
the  kitchen  door  were  trays  containing  various 
fruits.  Fruit  dried  in  either  of  these  methods  is 
dark-colored,  and  has  been  exposed  to  dust  and  to 
the  visits  of  insects.  The  fruit  thus  dried,  when 
sent  to  market  at  the  present  time,  comes  iu  com¬ 
petition  with  “  evaporated  fruit,”  which  sells  for 
several  cents  a  pound  higher.  ”  Evaporated  fruit  ” 
is  now  a  regular  article  in  the  market,  and  we  re¬ 
ceive  many  inquiries  concerning  it.  The  term 
“evaporated”  is  applied  to  fruit  dried  by  artificial 
heat,  excluded  from  the  light  while  drying,  and 
sometimes  bleached  by  the  use  of  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur  during  the  drying  process.  The 
first  evaporating  machines  were  so  large,  and  re¬ 
quired  such  a  large  capital  to  run  them,  that  their 
introduction  was  slow.  Within  a  few  years,  there 
have  been  introduced  portable  machines,  which,  ,as 
we  know  from  a  trial  of  one  of  them,  will  tuni  out  as 
salable  a  product  as  the  large  affairs.  This  year  it 
will  probably  not  pay  to  barrel  and  send  any  but 
the  best  apples  to  market,  and  all  those  having  a 
surplus  of  common  fruit,  should  look  about  for 
means  of  disposing  of  it.  There  are  but  two  fonns 
into  which  a  surplus  of  apples  can  be  converted. 
One  is  cider,  to  be  disposed  of  as  such,  or  con¬ 
verted  into  vinegar.  The  other  is,  dried  apples. 
There  are  now  offered  a  number  of  driers  and 
evaporators,  which,  on  a  small  scale,  turn  out 
as  good  an  article  as  do  the  larger  ones.  We 
have  no  doubt,  that  in  some  peach  localities,  it  may 
pay  for  a  capitalist  to  put  up  a  large  evaporator. 
We  advise  all  who  are  likely  to  have  much  fruit  to 
dispose  of  by  drying  or  evaporating,  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  send  to  the  different  advertisers 
for  their  circulars.  An  important  point  connected 
with  the  drying  or  the  evaporating  of  fruit  is,  the  im¬ 
plements  used  in  preparing  the  fruit  for  the  drier. 
Apples,  for  example,  must  be  pared,  sliced,  cored, 
etc.,  before  they  are  ready  to  go  into  the  drier. 
Some  of  these  implements  work  with  wonderful 
rapidity  and  perfection.  The  makers  of  some  of 
the  driers  supply  all  the  needed  accessories.  Not 
only  fruit  can  be  profitably  dried,  but  vegetables 


may  also  be  so  treated,  and  these  are  improved  by 
being  prepared  in  the  rapid-working  evaporators. 
Such  vegetables  as  sweet  corn,  and  Lima  beahs, 
will  be  especially  welcome  on  the  table  next  winter. 


Plants  as  Air  Purifiers. 


Dr.  Anders  has  just  concluded  some  valuable  ex¬ 
periments  with  house  plants.  lie  inelosed  a  dozen 
potted  flow'ering  plants  in  an  air-tight  glass  ease, 
and  [ilaced  them  in  the  bay  window  of  a  sitting 
room  facing  the  east.  Ozone  test  papers  were 
hung  in  the  case  before  it  was  closed.  Observa¬ 
tions  were  made  for  four  hours  daily  during  eigh¬ 
teen  days,  with  results  showing  the  presenee  of 
ozone  in  the  air  of  the  case.  A  second  series  of 
tests  was  made  with  odorous  flowering  plants — 
carnations,  heliotropes,  etc,,  with  stronger  indica¬ 
tions  of  ozone.  A  third  series  included  “foliage 
plants” — ferns,  dracasnas,  etc.— with  less  positive 
results.  Further  experiments  with  plants  in  flower 
were  made  with  the  case  in  the  out-door  air.  In 
these  it  was  found  that  negative  results  came  on 
rainy  days,  thus  indicating  that  bright  sunshine 
is  needed  to  develop  ozone.  The  experiments 
showed,  that  the  floral  organs  are  specially  delega¬ 
ted  to  the  important  function  of  developing  ozone. 
This  peculiarly  active  form  of  oxygen  is  produced 
during  the  formation  of  the  seed,  in  connection 
with  the  phosphorous  compounds  there  accumulat¬ 
ed.  Flowers  of  various  kinds  have  been  known  to 
exhibit  phosphorescent  light  in  warm  evenings. 
Ozone  is  a  most  wholesome  element  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  keeping  or  tending  to  keep  it  from  be¬ 
coming  polluted  with  disease  germs.  It  oxidizes, 
or  burns  up,  noxious  accumulations.  Plants  in 
flower  are  therefore  to  be  placed  in  the  front  rank 
as  hygienic  agents.  Ozone  is  of  special  value  in 
living  rooms,  when  the  air,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  is  usually  foul.  A  bay  window,  filled 
with  flowering  plants,  will  doubtless  furnish  ozone 
enough  to  have  a  decidedly  healthful  effect  upon 
the  air  of  the  room.  It  is  gratifying  to  have 
farther  proof  that  the  old-time  prejudice  against 
honse-plants  is  ill-founded;  instead  of  contaminat¬ 
ing  the  air  of  the  room,  and  endangering  the 
health  of  the  inmates,  they  render  it  purer. 


The  California  -White  Cedar. 


The  term  White  Cedar,  is  applied  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  three  very  unlike  trees,  in¬ 
deed,  they  belong  to  different  genera.  The  tree 
properly  called  White  Cedar,  is  Cupressus  ihyoides, 


CALIFORNIA  WHITE  CEDAR, 


and  more  abundant  in  the  Atlantic  States  than  in 
the  interior.  Towards  the  great  lakes,  the  tree 
generally  known  as  Arbor  Vital  {Thuja  occidentaiis), 
in  more  eastern  localities  is  generally  called  White 
Cedar.  In  the  mountains  of  Csilifornia,  a  third  tree 
is  known  by  the  same  name.  Tins  is  Libocedrus  ite- 
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currens,  our  only  representative  of  a  genus  else¬ 
where  found  In  Chiii  and  New  Zealand.  This  tree 
does  not  occur  at  a  lower  elevation  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  and  above  that  hight  it  has  a  wide  range 
throughout  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  mountains 
of  Southern  Oregon.  The  hight  of  the  tree  is  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  feet,  with 
a  trunk  naked  for  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet,  and 
seven  to  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  foliage,  as 
seen  by  the  engraving,  bears  a  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Arbor  Vitae.  The  tim¬ 
ber  of  this  tree  is  among  the 
most  valuable,  at  least  to 
farmers,  of  the  many  line 
kinds  of  California.  It  is 
light,  yellowish  in  color,  and 
of  great  durability,  being  in 
this  respect  rated  above  that 
of  the  Redwood.  For  rails, 
and  fencing  generally,  it  is 
much  preferred  by  the  farmers 
to  whom  it  is  accessible,  to 
any  other  timber.  Like  many 
other  gigantic  forest  trees, 
this,  when  young,  and  grown 
without  the  crowding  that  it 
receives  in  the  forest,  is  a 
highly  ornamental  tree,  as¬ 
suming  a  compact,  pleasing 
form,  and  especially  attractive 
on  account  of  the  deep,  rich, 
glossy-green  of  its  foliage. 

This  White  Cedar  has  been 
tried  in  a  number  of  localities 
in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
while  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  ha^dy  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  planting 
north  of  Virginia,  yet,  with  the 
care  given  it  at  Rochester, 

New  York,  it  succeeds  in  that 
rather  severe  climate.  Proba¬ 
bly,  like  many  other  ever¬ 
greens,  it  becomes  more  robust 
with  age,  and  if  afforded  slight 
protection  while  young,  will 
soon  be  able  to  do  without 
it.  The  trouble  with  this, 
and  similar  trees  is,  they  continue  to  grow  so  late 
in  the  season,  that  their  wood  does  not  have  time 
to  ripen  sufficiently  to  endure  the  winter.  It  is  all 
important  that  such  trees  have  a  light  and  well- 
drained  soil,  and  one  that  is  not  especially  rich. 


Temperatures— Practical  Hints— Ther¬ 
mometers. 

1.  H.  MATER,  M.D. 


There  should  be  a  good  thermometer  in  every 
house.  A  very  little  attention  to  what  it  reveals 
to  us  will  be  of  much  practical  use  to  farmers,  and 
indeed  to  all  others.  Our  feelings  are  affected  by 
BO  many  internal  and  external  conditions  that  they 
are  no  certain  indication  of  the  actual  heat  or  cold. 
The  right  temperature  of  rooms  in  winter  is  im¬ 
portant.  For  strong  men,  properly  fed  and 
clothed,  this  is  not  so  material.  To  them  forty- 
eight  to  sixty  degrees  is  felt  as  comfortable. 
Young  children  and  aged  persons  require  much  ar¬ 
tificial  warmth.  The  newly-born  infant  requires 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  degrees,  often  more.  Some 
old  people  are  benefited  by  a  still  higher  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  air  in  a  sick  room  or  a  hospital  should, 
ns  a  rule,  be  sixty  degrees.  Fever  cases  sometimes 
do  best  in  forty  to  fifty  degrees. 

The  importance  of  the  temperature  of  the  water 
In  bathing  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Both 
vapor  and  hot  water  baths  above  ninety-seven  de¬ 
grees  are  decidedly  stimulant.  The  warm  bath,  be- 
tweet  ninety-seven  and  eighty-five  degrees,  is  sooth¬ 
ing,  and  beginning  with  ninety-seven  degrees  is 
suited  for  infants  and  of  much  use  in  securing  n 
robust  growth  and  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
“good  constitution.”  The  tepid  bath,  between 
sixty-five  and  eighty-five  degrees,  is  useful  for 
cleanliness  and  tq  promote  insensible  perspiration 
— to  keep  the  pores  open.  The  cold  bath,  between 


thirty-two  and  sixty-five  degrees,  acts  primarily  as 
a  stimulant,  next  as  a  tonic,  and  finally  as  a  seda¬ 
tive  ;  though  few,  except  strong  persons  with 
healthy  lungs  should  indulge  in  this  luxuiy.  The 
natural  temperature  of  man  in  health  is  ninety- 
eight  to  one  hundred  degrees  (98.4  degrees)  and 
exposing  the  whole  body  or  part  of  it  to  water 
thirty-five  to  sixty-six  degrees  colder  is  unsafe. 
Well  or  spring  water  is  usually  from  forty  to  sixty 
degrees,  and  water  to  be  used  for  bathing  if 


above  sixty  degrees  or  below  forty  degrees  should 
be  avoided  by  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 

Digestion  takes  place  at  ninety-eight  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  degrees  in  man,  and  in  case  of  low  vitality  a 
drink  of  milk  at  one  hundred  degrees  or  higher  is 
most  grateful  to  the  stomach.  Fresh  water  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  tonic  to  the  stomach  far  preferable  to  any 
“  stomach  bitters”  or  anything  else.  Ice  water,  in 
large  or  even  small  quantities,  taken  by  those  un¬ 
accustomed  to  its  use,  paralyzes  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  and  produces  serious  results.  In  experi¬ 
ments  in  ovens  Blagden  and  Fordyce  bore  two 
hundred  and  sixty  degrees,  while  their  own  tem¬ 
perature  rose  only  two  and  a  half  degrees, 
but  the  air  was  dry  and  the  heat  of  their  bod¬ 
ies  was  kept  down  by  free  perspiration.  Higher 
heat  may  be  endured  without  discomfort  in  a 
dry  atmosphere  than  in  districts  abounding  in 
moisture.  Sixty  degrees  below  zero  and  even 
lower  has  been  endured  without  fatal  results. 
Air  at  thirty-two  degrees  contains  about  ten  per 
cent,  more  oxygen  than  at  eighty  degrees.  Hence 
the  vitalizing  infiuence  of  cold,  bracing  air,  and  the 
rapid  breathing  or  panting  of  animals  on  a  hot  day. 

Over  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  heat  of 
the  body  indicates  the  extremest  danger  in  dis¬ 
ease,  and  when  the  blood  of  the  vertebrate  animals 
exceeds  one  hundred  and  thirteen  degrees  the  re¬ 
sult  is  necessarily  fatal,  as  it  coagulates  one  of  the 
albuminous  bodies  in  the  muscles.  Nearly  all, 
perhaps  all  infectious  material,  if  thoroughly  ex¬ 
posed  to  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  (boiling 
heat)  is  destroyed. 

The  temperature  of  a  toad  and  of  many  varieties 
of  fishes  is  about  fifty-one  degrees,  and  in  cold¬ 
blooded  animals  generally  it  is  about  the  same. 
The  ape  has  a  temperature  of  scarcely  ninety-six 
degrees  ;  the  whale  and  seal,  one  hundred  and  four 
degrees ;  and  the  squirrel,  one  of  the  wannest 
mammals,  one  hundred  and  five  degrees.  Tha.t  of 


the  swallow  and  heron  rises  above  one  hundred  and 
eleven  ;  of  the  hen  scarcely  one  hundred  and  six 
degrees,  which  the  incubator  must  imitate ;  one 
hundred  and  seven  is  fatal  to  the  chick. 

During  the  flowering  process  plants  evolve  unu¬ 
sual  heat — in  some  only  a  few  degrees,  while  in 
blossoms  of  Arum  cordifoKum  it  rises  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven  and  even  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  degrees,  while  the  external  air  is  only  sixty- 
six  degrees.  Growing  plants  are  slightly  warmer 
than  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

A  thermometer  is  useful  in  many  ways.  Milk 
yields  best  results  if  kept  at  or  slightly  above  forty 
degrees — the  same  as  good  spring  water.  Cream 
is  most  readily  churned  at  from  fifty-seven  to  sixty 
degrees.  Curd  cheese  is  best  produced  by  expos¬ 
ing  thick  milk  at  eighty-five  degrees.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  keep  best  if  never  exposed  below  forty  de¬ 
grees  ;  while  fruit  of  all  kinds  requires  a  room 
under  thirty-five  degrees.  A  cellar  for  bees  should 
be  forty  degrees  ;  if  well  ventilated  it  may  be  fifty. 
A  wine  cellar  about  sixty  degrees  is  best,  both  for 
fermenting  and  keeping.  Grapes  are  most  success¬ 
fully  propagated  from  cuttings,  single  eyes,  etc.,  in 
a  temperature  of  eighty  degrees.  In  propagating 
houses  for  soft  wood  of  various  vines  and  plants  the 
bottom  heat  should  be  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  de¬ 
grees,  with  the  air  about  fifteen  degrees  cooler  than 
the  sand — hot-beds  the  same  or  ten  degrees  higher. 
Many  other  uses  will  be  found  for  the  thermome¬ 
ter  besides  telling  when  it  is  “  ninety-eight  degrees 
in  the  shade”  in  summer  or  below  zero  in  winter. 


A  Farmer’s  Work-bench. 

A  cheap  and  convenient  work-bench  is  shown  in 
the  engravings.  The  legs  are  of  two  by  six-inch 
scantling,  thirty-four  inches  long,  and  the  top  is 
made  of  a  two-inch  plank  in  front,  and  inch  boards  | 
at  the  back.  Good  pine  makes  a  bench  that  will  | 
last  many  years,  and  is  easy  to  handle  if  necessary 
to  use  it  outside  of  the  shop.  In  the  front  are 
strips,  inch  or  inch-and-a-quarter  thick,  six  inches  i 
wide,  with  the  edge  bevelled  from  centre  both 
ways,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  a,  a,  the  slide,  s,  is  * 
fitted  to  move  between  these  strips.  ' 

A  bench  eight  feet  long,  two  and-a-half  wide,  i 
and  three  feet  high,  is  in  good  proportion.  A  wide 
board  coming  half  way  or  more  down  the  front  of  |1 
the  bench  is  sometimes  used,  but  by  making  the  | 
bencli  as  shown,  you  can  nail  in  a  bottom  to  the  i 
lower  strips,  and  have  all  the  space  under  the  Ji 
bench  for  storing  tools,  boxes,  etc.  The  vise,  v,  i, 
should  be  of  hard-wood,  about  two  inches  thick,  t 
and  eight  inches  wide  at  the  top.  The  screw  is  placed  !| 


as  shown  in  figure  2,  and  the  piece  at  the  bottom  is 
fitted  into  a  mortise  and  firmly  fastened.  Cut  the 
four  end  pieces  twenty-seven  inches  long,  and  nail 
them  firmly  to  the  legs.  Let  the  two-inch  front 
plank  project  a  little  beyond  the  end  pieces,  and 
level  the  top  so  that  it  will  be 
flat  and  smooth.  Set  in  all  the 
nail-heads  an  eighth  of  an 
inch,  that  they  may  not  dull 
any  tools.  If  any  of  the  pa¬ 
tent  adjustable  “dogs”  are 
used,  fit  them  into  the  plank 
about  ten  inches  from  the 
end,  and  six  inches  from  the 
front  edge.  A  large  three-inch  screw  will  an¬ 
swer,  but  is  less  convenient.  A  case  of  draw¬ 
ers  may  be  made  to  set  in  under  the  bench 
for  holding  small  tools,  brads,  screws,  rivets,  etc. 


Home-made  Essence  op  Celebt.— Soak  half  an 
ounce  of  celery  seed  in  a  gill  of  pure  brandy  for 
two  weeks.  A  few  drops  will  give  a  pleasant  flavor 
to  a  tureen  full  of  soup,  or  the  stuffing  for  a  fowl, 


D 


Tig.  3. 
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The  Best  for  Butter. 

There  is  but  one  best  color  for  butter,  and  that  that  is 
tVells  Eiehardsou  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color,  no  can¬ 
did  investigator  doubts.  It  is  the  best  butter  color  in  the 
world;  is  free  from  sediment  or  impurity,  always  ready  for 
instant  use,  and  it  imparts  to  butter  that  rich  dandelion  yel¬ 
low.  without  a  tinge  of  red,  'which  is  the  acme  of  desirabil¬ 
ity  in  any  butter  color. 

SUMMER  RESORTS. 


Eles^ant  Trains— Few  Stops  and  Quiek 
Time— Excursion  Rates  to  All 
Popular  Resorts 

The  Summer  time-table  on  the  New  York,  West 
Shore  and  Bnfl'alo  Railway  will  take  eflect  on  Monday, 
June  23.  The  accommodations  for  travel  to  and  from 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  Saratoga,  Lake  George,  the 
Adirondacks,  Sharon  Springs,  Cooperstown,  Niagara 
Palls  and  other  resorts  in  New  York  are  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  The  features  that  liave  already  made  the  West 
Shore  route  a  fivvorite  line  for  summer  travel  is  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  scenery  along  the  west 
sliore  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  elegance  of  the  pas¬ 
senger  coaches  and  Pullman  Buflet  Parlor  Cars.  Special 
trains  have  been  scheduled  which  are  to  be  run  during 
the  summer  witliout  making  any  but  a  few  necessary 
stops  between  New  York  and  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
Saratoga  and  Lake  George.  Excursion  tickets  by  the 
West  Sliore  Route  and  all  favorite  rail  and  steamer 
lines,  and  embracing  all  popular  rivei,  lake,  mountain 
and  seaside  resorts,  are  now  on  sale  at  a  considerable 
reduction  from  regular  rates.  For  time  of  trains  and 
location  of  ticket  offices  please  see  the  Summer  Time- 
Table  of  West  Shore  Route  in  daily  papers.  A  copy  of 
“West  Shore  Tourist  Book,”  containing  hundreds  of 
routes  and  rates,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  applica¬ 
tion  with  three  cents  in  stamps  to  E.  L  Buuritt,  East¬ 
ern  Passenger  Agent,  No.  363  Broadway,  New  York. 

Thermometers, PhotographicOut- 
rSBVtTll.ll  fits  for  Amateurs,  Opera  Glasses, 

Mir.roscopes. Telescopes, Spectacles.  'W.  H .  W  A  Bill  S- 
BEY  &  CO.,  successors  to  E.&.J.Beck,Phlladclpliia. 
fSt”  Illustrated  Price  List  free  to  any  address 

O^E  TIJIAB  OF  CHIBRREN’S  SHOES 
witli  the 

TRADE 

<A.ST.Cfi> 

MARK 

BBACK  TIP  ON  THEIlf,  will  convince 
Parents  of  their  VABFE. 

Cuff  Buttons,  Watcl  [bins. 


Watches  and  Jewelry.  Many  different  styles  at  low  prices. 
Send  for  circular.  CUMMINGS  &  CO..  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 


EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  \Va“ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  Bahor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz-- 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers — but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARBINE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  altvays  bears 
the 'name  of  .TAMES  PYBE,  New  York. 

Send  J)c.  in  3?.  O.  Stamps  to 

EX  n  TATATJ'n  PRODUCE  coMMis- 
1  05  Ui  VV  Albl/j  SION  MERCriANTS, 
for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERY- 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


Liquid  Paints 

are  composed  exclusively  of  the  best  and  purest  materials, 
combined  on  different  principles  from  any  other  Liquid  or 
Mixed  Paints,  aud  are  of  a  liigher  grade  than  liave  ever  be¬ 
fore  been  offered  to  the  public,  either  in  “  paste  ”  or  liquid 
form,  and  are  second  to  none  in  richness  and  perinaneney 
of  color,  beauty  of  finish,  and  durability.  None  but  the  pur¬ 
est  linseed  oil  aud  the  best  pigments  enter  into  tlicir  com¬ 
position. 

We  manufacture  forty-eight  standard  “  body  ”  and  trim¬ 
ming  colors,  beside  blues,  greens,  reds,  black,  etc  ,  etc.,  and 
inside  and  outside  whites,  and  will  furnish  sample  sheets 
ami  pamplilets  on 

STRUCTURAL  DECORATION 

free,  hy  mail,  on  application. 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING. 

The  standard  and  reliable  portable  roofing,  for  steep  or 
flat  roofs  in  any  climate.  Skilled  labor  nut  required  in  its 
application. 

Send  fur  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Samples,  etc.,  etc. 

H.  f  1  JOHNS’  Maiiiifactnriiii  Coinpiiy, 

87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Sole  JI.iKrFACTtniEKS  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Roof  Paints, 
Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings,  Piston  and  Wick  Packing, 
Millboard.  Fire-Proof  Paints,  etc.,  etc. 


pULVtRIZI  NG|^H  AijlDW, 

,  Se.’r\m-^^UftTPHAMHflLETl  , 


Sent Jkb  Id  parties  U)ho-name,thicS:pqper.  • 


Phonography  or  phonetic  short-hand. 

Catalogue  of  works  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alpliabet  and 
illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application.  Address 

Phonographic  liitititiite,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Application  form  and 
copy  of  our  “Scliool_  Journal, "_sent  for 


?ITII ATinyQ  furnished  teachers. 

ollUUllUnu  copv  of  our  “School  _ .  . 

postage.  Address  National  School  Supply  Bureau. 
85  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills.  Mention  this  paper. 

AETESIAN  'WEH 
DBILLINO  Sl  min- 
EBAL  PBOSfECT- 
ING  MACIIINEBY 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  Illustrated,  explalued  aud  highly  recom- 
ciendedln  “  AmeriOaH  Agriculturist, ”  Nov.  No.,  IStS,  page  tes. 
Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  woiked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Miikes  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  price  list  ntid  terma  to  AP‘»nt8.^ 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Cc.  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 


WELL  BORINS, 


WATER-PROOF 

BUILDING  MANILLA. 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
fine  leather,  Is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
walls  of  buildiugs,  and  inside  in  place 
Of  plaster.  Made  also  into  carpets  and 
rugs.  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

",  fay  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


H. 


Caution  to  Farmers  &  Dealers 

For  Safety  in  procuring  your 
HARPOON  HORSE  HAY  FORKS, 
select  only  those  having  thereon  an  Imprint 
of  our  trade  mark,  and  thereby  save  in¬ 
fringement  fees. 

Catalogues  giving  reliable  information  furnished  free  by 
Manufacturers  and  Proprietors, 

A.  J.  NEBBIS  COMPANY,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Also  Mf’gs  Nellis’  Mounted  and  Floating  Harrows,  Agt’l 
Steels,  O’m’t’l  Fencing,  Road  Graders,  &c. 

2500  Engravings. 

New  type  and  featu  i  es 
.  lig  discounts  to  aKciits. 
ChestnutSt.  Philadelphia 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  LIVES  OF 

BLAINE  ANB  LOSAN 

By  Col.  Thos.W,  Ktfo.T.  OutseUe  all  others  1 0  to  1.  Author- 


OUD  PUllLISllLNO  CO.,  Uortford.  Colin. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Propaigatioii,  Plant¬ 
ing',  and  Cultivation,  witl.  a  Des- 
crli>tiou,  and  the  ISotanical  and 
Popular  names  of  all  the 

Mipons  Trees  ef  tie  Uillefl  States, 

BOTH  EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS,  WITH  NOTES 
ON  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  THE  MOST 

VALUABLE  EXOTIC  SPEOIES. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 

ADTHOR  OF  TIIK  “  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST,”  “  GRAPE  CUL- 
THRIST,”  “  SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST,”  F.TC.,  ETC. 

IliLTTSTRATED. 

In  liis  Preface,  the  author  says :  “  Many  a  time 
during  my  life  have  I  felt  the  need  of  some  one 
volume  of  moderate  size,  containing  the  names 
and  descriptions,  however  brief  the  latter  might  be, 
of  all  the  trees  indigenous  to  the  United  States. 
Having  waited  in  vain  for  the  appearance  of 
such  a  book,  I  have  attempted  to  write  one  myself, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  bo  of  service,  not  only 
to  those  who  may  desire  to  raise  forest  trees  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  but  to  others,  who,  like  the 
author,  may  occasionally  visit  diCferent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  need  some  such  guide,  that  will 
help  them  to  call  to  mind  the  names,  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  identifying  the  different  species  of  trees 
to  be  found  in  our  forests.  I  have  written  it  for 
tliose  who  are  not  supposed  to  have  given  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  forestry  any  special  attention,  and  for  tliis 
reason  purposely  avoided  using  any  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  scientific  and  unfamiliar  terms  than  was  actu¬ 
ally  necessary  in  describing  the  various  species  and 
varieties.  Furthermore,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
publishers,  I  have  been  as  brief  as  possible,  in  order 
to  make  a  book  that  can  he  sold  at  a  price  within 
tlie  means  of  all,  and  one  that  will  not  even  deter 
the  summer  tourist,  who  is  about  to  spend  a  few 
days  or  weeks  in  the  country,  frotn  dropping  aeojiy 
into  his  grip-sack  before  leavinghome,” 

CLOTH,  lamo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Address  Publishers  of  American  Agriculturist, 

David  W.  Judd,  Fres'l.  Sam’l  Burnham,  Sec. 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TUR]\IP  SEED. 

All  grown  from  carefully  selected  Roots. 

Tlte  following  varieties  will 
be  mailed  post-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed:  'Early 
'White  Dutch,  White  Strapleaf, 
Red-top  Strapledf,  Cow-horn, 
Improved  American  Ruta- 
haga.  Long  White  J^ench, 
Sweet  German,  Large  Yellow 
Globe,  10  cts.  per  ounce,  25  cts. 
4  ounces,  75  cts.  per  pound. 
Prices  for  larger  quantities  to 
dealers,  either  in  bulk  or  packets  for  retail¬ 
ing,  will  be  given  upon  application. 

B.  K.  BliISs  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St„  N.  Y. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALiOlJUE  of  New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1884  will  be  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  Plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  line  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse 
and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers  ;  to  others,  10  cts  ;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Orchids,  Fruits, 
etc., gratis, _ JOHN  SAUB,  Washington,  I).  C. 

AND  OTHEE  TEEES. 

^  NEW  BERRIES; 

POTTED  PLANTS; 

May  King  Strawberi-y;  Marl¬ 
boro  Raspberry;  Early  Cluster 
Blackberry,  &c.,  «fec.  Catalogue 
Free.  JNO.  S.  COIiLINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Rumson  Nurseries. 

The  Great  New  Quince, 

‘MEECH’S  PROLIFIC,” 

I  the  most  wonderful  of  all  new  fruits. 

Supply  depot  of  Mulberry  Trees  for  the  TJ.  S. 
and  Canada.  Send  for  Circulars. 

HANCE  «&  BORDEN, 

I  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  <fe  31  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  | 


H,  a.  CORNET 


SI'€€ESSOR  TO 


m-mm 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS. 


^  Million 


1838 (/J  1884  Hurseries. 

PARRY  STRAWBERRY  : 

i  A  Seedling  of  Jersey  Queen— Strong,  healthy 
Igrower,  Perfect  Flower,  very  productive; 
f  Most  beautiful  bright  color,  large  size,  highest 
flavor,  and  Arm. 

BEST  for  MARKET  or  FAMILY  use,  MARL¬ 
BORO,  the  largest  early  Raspberry.  WILSON, 
JR.,  the  largest  and  most  productive  early  Blackberry. 
HEADQUARTERS  FOli  KIEFFER  PEARS.  A  complete 
list  of  Small  Fruits,  GRAPES,  Currants,  etc.  Catalogue 
free.  WAI.  PARRY’,  Parry  P.  0.,  New  Jersey. 


;e.p.roe. 


CORNWALL-OIV-HI'DSON,  N. 

and  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  these  Celebrated 
Nurseries,  offers  a  large  and  choice  assortment  of  Potted 
and  Layered  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  for  sum¬ 
mer  planting.  All  the  new  and  standard  kinds,  including 
Roe’s  new  seedlings,  Moodna  and  Polopel.  Pure  plants  at 
popular  prices.  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  full  cultural 
notes,  free.  Address  as  above. 


The  Best  New  and  Standard  Varieties.  Catalogues  free. 
_ JOSEPH  P.  FITTS,  Providence,  R,  I, 

SrRAWBEIlllY  MULLER.  ^/ehTi’for^fcr 

A.  S.  BUNKER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

EvTilRAWBERRfiES  CHEAP] 

and  all  the  old  ones  of  value  in  f'OT.S  or 
layers  for  Summer  and  Fall  planting.  Extra 
itockat  fair  prices.  PlantnowFruitnext  June 
Circulars  free,  HALE  BROS.  South  Crlastonbury,  Ct. 
Raspberries.m.icklierrips.Curr.iiits.dr.opes.forFallpIantinB 


SHARPLESS,  WILSON, 

.lersey  Queen,  Old  Ironclad,  Lacon, 
Manchester,  Big  Boh,  and  other 
Strawberries.  Cutliburt,  Reliance,  and  Brandywine  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Wilson  and  Kittatinny  Blackberry  and  Cranberry  for 
fail  planting.  Rates  low.  Write  for  Circular  and  Price  list  to 
I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  N.  J. 

P.  S.— N,  T.,  June  2,  1884.  Gentlemen:  I  write  to  say  both 
the  Strawberry  Plants  and  the  Sweets  are  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory.  R.  W.  H. 

200,000  Peach  trees  for  fall  of  1884,  including  some  sev¬ 
enty-five  (75)  of  the  best  varieties  suitable  for  all  sections 
of  the  country.  A  full  stock  of  Apricots,  Nectarine^  Al¬ 
monds,  and  all  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees.  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  vines,  and  a  large  stock  of  Grapevines,  and  Wilson's 
Early  Blackberry  plants,  the  latter  grown  from  root  cut¬ 
tings.  Circulars  ready  about  Aug.  1st.  No  travelling  agents. 
Order  direct,  and  secure  best  stock  at  lowest  rates.  CHAS. 
BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 

WHITE  PftlVlI  Roots  hymail25cts.8tamp3: 

H  III  I  L  rVAH  IjHj  I  for  $i  hill;  100 per  exp.  $5. 

The  SIDESADDLE  FLOWERorc  *  1?  D  |  rE.IVI  /I 
at  same  prices.  ORDEK  NOW.SAHItiil  Llllil 

1  W  DADlilT  J?  for  Evergreen  Hodges.  By  mail  1,000 
AlvlJOIl»Il/Lpiant8,4-in.»1.5O;6in.$2;10-in,S4. 
Plant  Aug.  and  Sept.  (ilEO,  PINNEY,  Sturgeon  Bay.Wis, 


STRAWBERRIES 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 

I»OX 

OHLOWI^  _  _ 

to  secure  a  good  crop  next  season.  Our  plants  are  in  the  finest 
condition.  Catalogue  containing  full  cultural  directions  mailed 
free.  ELLWANGEB  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N*  T. 

Mention  this  paper. 


FARMERS  ATTENTION! 


THE  OHEATEST  DISCOV- 
EISY  YET. 

THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMO¬ 
NIALS.  For  Particulars  Address, 


Wi[&T! 


J.  0.  EVERITT,  Lima,  Ind. 


PROOIICT  nf  200  AO^ES 

ISEED  WHEAT! 

(Ready  for  Shipment  Jiiiy  iiOth.) 

CROWN  EXPRESSLY  FOR  SEED. 

Comprising  these  hardy  and  productive  varieties :  TUSCAN 
ISLAND,  valley,  MARTIN’S  AMBER-  RED 
RUSSI.YN,  II YKRID  MEDITERRANEANJLAND- 
RETH’S  NEW  WHITE.  CANADIAN  AMBER,  OS- 
TEH’S  AMBER,  IMP’D  LANCASTER  RED,  &e. 
Qprpiai  ACCCD  sample  of  each,  price,  history,  des- 
LvinL  Ui  I  Cn  cription,  and  ray  Treatise  on 
Wheat  Crowing,  or  how  to  grow  50  bushels  per 
acre,*’  sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents  In  postage  stamps. 

SABIUELWILSOH.iliSfegSgtY. 

“MEE0WHEATSSI 

all  the  choice  new  varieties  as  well  as  the  old  stand¬ 
bys.  The  Golden  Prolific,  Hybrid  Mediterranean, 
and  Martin’s  Amber  are  attracting  the  most  attention. 
Our  Fall  circular  mailed  Free,  will  tell  you  all  about  them. 
IMPIjEMENTS.— If  you  want  a  first-class  Cider  Press, 
or  the  best  Fodder  Cutter,  or  Corn  Sheller  in  the  country, 
writetous.  JOHNSON  «fe  STOKES,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PEACH  TREES  suited  to  all  sections.  Apple  trees, 
extra  long  keeping  varieties.  Keifer  and  Leconte 
Pears.  A  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  cheap. 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit,  and  other  plants  by  mail. 
Catalogues  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  free. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Del. 


50,000  WHITE  MULBERRY  SEEDLINGS,  for  Silk 
Culture.  Fall  of  1884.  10  to  15  inches.  $5  per  M  ;  15  to 
24  inches,  $10  per  M.  $1  and  $1.50  per  100;  by  mail,  prepaid. 
Address,  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., 

VILLAGE  NURSERIES,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

RHQP.  PI.ANTQ  Perles,  Niphltes,  Mermets,  Bousl- 
liwoU  jfLillijia,  lines.  Cooks.  Fine  plants, cheap. 

E.  V.  HAUGHWOUT,  Madison,  N.  J. 


WHEAT  COLTURE ! 

THE  SEE 

Hi 


THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 

C  A  H  I?  C  two-flfths  of  the  Seed 
V  lu  Cy  one-half  of  tho 
Fertilizer.  Lightens  the  draft.  Pre¬ 
vents  clogging.  Seed  will  come  up 
_  several  days  sooner.  50  per  cent,  more 
seed  will  come  up.  Produces  strong  plants 
and  large  yield.  Send  for  pamphlet  “Row  to  Raise 
TV/(egt.”Seed  Drill  Regnlator  Co. Lemont, Centre  Co. Pa, 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 


all  about 


JOHNSON  GRASS 


send  to  HEADQUARTERS  for  Pamphlet.  Address, 

HERBERT  POST,  Postburgh,  Dallas  Co.,  Alabama. 

18,001  Oarpenters  and  Farmers 

now  use  our  Late  Make  Filers  to  file  saws,  so  they 
will  cut  faster  than  ever.  Teeth  all  of  equal  size. 
Pitch  and  Bevel.  Single  one  sent  free  on  receint  of  $2.50, 
where  no  Dealer  keeps  them  for  sale.  A  discount' to  Dealers 
or  others  wishing  to  sell.  For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  who  use  them,  etc.,  address 

E.  ROTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Penna. 
Post-Office  Money  Orders  make  payable  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

\OAV[S  STUMP  PULLER  Lifts  80  to  50  tons 
.liiiii  lu  worked  hv  two  men;  5 
sizes-  Price,  $35  to  $70. 
AvlKl  Stands  on  runners.  Cir- 
fl!  lArW#  oulars  free . 

H.  L.  BENNETT, 
Westerville,  O. 

Potato  Diggers. 

Will  Pay  their  cost  first  season.  Send  for  Circular. 

A.  Bu  COHU  4&  CO.,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


HEW  SEEDLINU  steawberrt, 

''THE  HEIIDEFISON.’’ 

This  new  Strawberry  originated  with  Mr.  Geo. 
Seymour,  South  Norwalk,  Ct.,  who  named  it  in  hon¬ 
or  of  his  senior  partner,  and  who  also  places  the  va¬ 
riety  exclusively  with  us  for  distribution.  Tlie  fruit 
is  of  tlie  largest  size,  early,  and  immensely  produc¬ 
tive,  but  its  excellins  merit  is  its  exquisite 
flavor,  A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  the  “  HEN¬ 
DERSON  ”  sketched  from  nature,  we  will  mail 
together  with  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List, 
on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp. 

FETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  and  37  Cortlaudt  St.,  N.  Y. 


US"  NO  FARMER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT 

DARNELL’S  PATENT 

FURROWERand 
MARKER  !  CmC^ULAR 

nwj  flAfTr^IITIP\r  Manufact’r,  Moorestown, 
•  %¥  f  (Burlington  County),  N.  J, 

THE  PEEHLE8S 


Thresher  and  Cleaner  —  Clover  Huller  and 
Cleaner  —  Straw-Preserving  Rye  Threshers  — 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers— The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— The  Aspiiiwall  Potato  Planter,  ami 
Digger.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  B.  GILL  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


HEEBNER’S  PATEraT 

Level  T read  Horse  Pov\/er 


WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Tlsre.sli- 
ing  Jllacltine. 

No  other  Power  is  as  powerful  and  easy  for  the  liorses. 
The  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Regulator  are  the  most  valuable 
improvements  ever  made  in  horse  powers.  See  ihat  you 
get  Heebner’s,  any  other  with  level  lags  will  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  our  patents. 

The  Little  Giant  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
Thresher.  None  can  do  work  as  fast,  nor  any  better,  and 
none  are  better  made.  Union  Feed  Cutter,  Drag  .and  Circu¬ 
lar  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

■HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


THE  LION  ENSILAGE  AND  FEED  GUTTER. 

Oombining  the  latest 
Improvements. 

THE  BEsTIhSILAGE 
AND  FEED  GUTTER 

Manufactured. 

For  full  description,  send 
for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Address, 
Tue  Belchek  &  Taylor 
Ag’l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


POTATO  DIGCERS. 

OR-  JkJSJy  SWEET. 

The  “PLANET  JR.”  WHITE  POTATO  DIGGER,  is  remodelled  for  1884,  with  remarkable  improvements 
made  after  careful  observations  during  the  whole  digging  season  of  the  past  year. 

The  “PLANET  JR.”  SWEET  POTATO  DIGGER,  is  made  improved  for  1884,  and  Is  a  perfect  tool  for  the 
purpose  intended. 

Both  tools  arc  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  money  refunded ;  send  for  Descriptive  Cir  ulars,  and  also  for  a  full 
Catalogue  of  the  “PLANET  JR.”  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Wheel  Hoes,  Seed  Drills,  and  Hand  Plows. 

S.  li.  AI4I4EN  &  CO..  Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

127  and  180  Catharine  Street,  Phiiadelpkin,  Pa. 
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ECLIPSE 


The  Original  Self-regulating  Solid  Wheel. 

VICTORIOUS  AT  WORLD’S  FAIRS. 
Centennial,  ’76,  Paris,  ’78,  Australia,  ’80,  At- 
lanta,  ’81,  Cliicaao  Railway  Exposition,  ’83. 

Farm  Pumping,  Grinding 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  dtc.  .  -i 


Adopted  by 
U.  S.  Government 
and  all 

LEADING 

RAILROADS. 

Tested  17  years. 


C/2 

I— I 

tSl 

H 
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Also,  Standard  Feed  Grinders,  Pumps  for  House,  Farm  and 

K.  E.  use,  and  a  full  assortment  of  Stock  and  Keservolr 

T'ontia  AHfIpOBQ 

ECLIPSE  WIND  ENGINE  CO.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

L.  H.  Wheeler,  Boston,  Mass.  Malvin  B.  Sliurtz,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

27  liT 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Siz03“l  to  40  H.  Power 
Adopted  by  U.S.  g’ov. 
at  forts  and  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  I  X  L  Feed  Mill, 

which  can  be  run  by  any  power  and  Is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 
THE 

CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL. 

This  is  the  best  working,  and  the  most 
powerful  Wind-Engine  in  the 
world,  because  of  —first,  the 
superior  excellence  of  its  self¬ 
regulating  mecliauism,  and 
second,  the  better  form  and 
position  of  its  sails.  The  facts 
and  reasons  which  support 
this  claim  are  set  forth  in  our  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue,  Second  Edition 
—1884,  for  which  apply  to 

The  Dana  Windmill  Co., 

PAIBHAVEN,  mass.,  u.  s.  a. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Eegulating  Wind  Mill  made.  l  ull 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 
mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’ Wind  Mill  &:Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


THE  CHAMPION 

WIND  MILL  POWER 
The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  In¬ 
formation  regarding  the  mill  free. 


POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Wankegau,  III. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMEMTS ! 

Improved  Steam  Engines,  Best  Hallway  and  Lever  Horse- 
Powers.  Threshing  Machines.  Straw- Preserving  Threshers, 
La  Dow’s  Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Harrows.  Eagle 
Sulky  Horse  Hakes.  Cultivators.  Feed  Mills,  Feed  Steamers, 
etc.  etc.  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Established  1830.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 


Champion  Gfrain  and  Fertilizer  Drill 


POSITIVE  FORCE  FEE1> 


OISTBIB  BITTERS. 

FEHTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 

Unequalled,  and  Is  warranted  to  distribute  accurately,  evenly  and 
easily  ang  commercial  fertilizer— wet  or  dry. 

Draft  light  and  easily  handled.  Construction  simple.  Materials 
and  workmanship  the  best.  We  also  make  the  WHIPPLE 
SPRING  TOOTH  SULKY  AND  FLOATING 
HARROWS,  CULTIVATORS,  &c. 

These  HARKOWS  are  adapted  for  use  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  and 
arc  the  best  pulverizers  known.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  he  with¬ 
out  one.  Ample  time  given  for  trial  before  settlement.  Attach¬ 
ments  for  sowing  grain,  grass-seed,  and  fertilizers,  furnished  with 
Sulky  Harrows  when  desired.  Send  for  pamphlets  describing  latest 


improvements  in  Harrows  and  Drills 

GERE,  TRUMAN,  PLATT  &  CO.,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

IN  USE  IN  EVERT  State  and  Territory  of 
the  U.  S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
been  made  by  us  for  15  years. and  has 
never  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MIELS  SENT  «N  80  PAYS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  31ILLS,  CORN 
SHELLEKS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED  in  all  unassipmed  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
AND  FEED  MILL  00.,Bataria,  Kane  Co,Ill. 


J.  -A.  CROSS  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

For  Straight  and  Curved  Track. 

ENSILAGE  BUCKETS,  POST,  FLOOR, 
AND  OTHER  PULLIES. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY 


PRESSES. 

'  the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N,  Y,' 

WHITMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 

Received  First  Premium  N.  T  State  Fair,  1^,  1881  and 
1882,  and  Grand  Gold  Medal  In  1883,  over  Dederick  and  others, 
the  only  perfect  Hay  Press  made.  Puts  10  tons  in  car. 
Most  simple  and  durable.  A  bale  every  3  minutes.  Satisfao* 
tlon  guaranteed.  Three  bales  to  any  other  Press*  two.  Send 
for  Circulars.  Also  Horse-Powers,  Road  Graders,  Cider  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGKICTJLTUBAIi  CO..  St.  Louis.  Mo 


THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

THRESHERS 


Horse  Powers 


Clover  Hallers 


(Suitedtoall  sections.)  WriteforFKEEIllus.Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Aultman  &  Taylor  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  National  Iron  Fence  Company 

iB  fencing  farms,  ranches  and  railroads  with  the  latest,  best 
and  cheapest  fence  now  in  use.  All  iron.  Any  kind  of  wire 
can  he  used.  This  fence  received  the  highest  certificate  of 
merit  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1883.  Live  and  responsible 
agents  wanted  in  every  county  in  the  United  States.  For 
circulars  send  to  office  of  NATIONAL  IRON  FENCE  COM¬ 
PANY,  22  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

BINDER 

TWINE 

After  a  test  of  four  years,  has  the  un¬ 
qualified  endoi’sement  of  machine-makers 
and  farmers  throughout  the  grain-grow¬ 
ing  region.  It  will  bind  more  grain  to 
the  pound,  with  fewer  breaks,  than  any 
other  twine  made;  is  strong,  even,  free 
from  bunches  and  knots;  and  by  saving 
the  time  of  the  farmer,  is  worth  double 
the  price  of  other  twines.  Ask  your  agent 

for  “DIAMOND  E.  BINDER 
TWINE,”  andtakenoother. 


SUPERIOR 


GRAIN  DRILLS, 


With  Adjustable  Force  Feed,  Spring  Hoe,  Hos 
Pressure  and  Fertilizer  Attachments. 
Superior  Broad-Cast  Seeders, 

Cider  UUills,  Hay  Forhs,  Carriers  and 
Equipments.  Descriptive  Catalogues  free.' 

m  SUPERIOR  DRILL  00.  Springfield, 0. 


KEMP  SMflmiRF  SPREADER 

PULVERIZER 

CART  COMBINED. 


Greatest 

Agricultural  invention 
of  the  Age!  Saves  90  per  cent,  of  labor*  Doubles 
the  value  of  the  Manure.  Spreads  evenly  all 
kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 
time  required  by  hand.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 
KEMP  dfe  BUKPEE  MF’G  CO.*  Syracuse*  N.  Y. 


THE  CELEEE^-A-TEr) 

“A.  P.  DICKEY”  FANNING  MILLS. 

For  Farm 
and  Ware¬ 
house  US'  for 
all  kinds  of 
Grain  and 
Seeds.  These 
Mills  are  used 
in  every  cor- 
nerof  theciv* 
ilized  world, 
and  for  clean¬ 
ing  almost 
everything. 
They  aro 

fuaranteed  to 
e  superior 
in  all  re¬ 
spects  to  any 
other  Mill 
made. 
Address 

DICKEY  &  PEASE,  M,annPrs,  Racine,  Wis. 

the  Two  Section  Cast-Iroli 
Yield  Roller  and  “Peerless”  Corn  Sholler*  Their  goods 
ase  always  considered  among  the  best  made.] 


$50  REWARD 

will  be  paid  for  any  Grain 
Fan  of  same  size  that  can 
clean  andbagasmuch  Grain  or 
Seedinoneday  asour  Patent 
MONARCH  Grain  and 
Seed  Separator  and  Bae- 
ffer.whicli  we  offer  to  the  pnb- 
\  lie  at  a  low  price.  Send  for 
circular  and  i>rice  list, 
which  will  he  mailed  free. 


UNIVERSAL 


Pulverizes  eve^thing— hard,  soft,  sticky,  and 
gummy.  Grain,  Drugs,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano, 
Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c..  &c.  A  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &c.,  &c. 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm¬ 
ers’  and  Manufacturers’  use— at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

34  Cortlandt  Sti’eet,  New  York, 
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The  Agriculturist’s  Microscopes. 

They  are  still  Coming— the  most  gratifying  com¬ 
pliments  as  to  the  superior  quality  and  handsome 
appearance  of  the  New  American  AyricuUurist  Mi¬ 


croscope,  which  we  have  had  expressly  manufac¬ 
tured  for  the  friends  and  workers  of  the  American 
Aijrkulturist.  Here  are  some  sample  replies  : 

New  Smyrna,  Fla..  April  :10,  1884. 

“I  have  received  my  Microscope,  and  I  am  more  than 
paid  for  the  money  that  I  gave  for  it.  It  is  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  for  some  time,  and  it  is  just  what 
every  one  needs.”  J.  E.  TiioiirsoN. 

Wetubrspibli),  Ct.,  May  20,  1884. 

“I  would  also  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Micro¬ 
scope,  which  came  safely  to  hand,  and  is  a  very  neat, 
tasty  little  instrument.”  J.  W.  Griswold. 

Ithaca,  N,  Y.,  May  19,  1884. 

“I  received  the  Compound  Microscope  to-day,  and 
after  a  careful  examination,  I  can  cheerfully  say  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  my  highest  expectations.  As  to  the  quality  of 
work  on  it,  the  makers’  name  is  a  suffici  ent  guarantee  for 
that.  Please  therefor,  accept  my  thanks.” 

II.  W.  Smith. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  May  19,  1884. 

“The  instrument  exceeds  anything  I  ever  saw  for  the 
amount  of  money  invested  in  it.  It  is  certainly  a  mar¬ 
vel.”  Prof.  J.  II.  Hopkins. 

Farmi  and,  Ind.,  June  4,  1884. 

”The  Microscope  sent  by  mail  fully  meets  my  expec¬ 
tations.”  N.  W.  Wright. 

Ewart,  Iowa,  April  9,  1884. 

‘‘Please  find  enclosed  $1.‘25  for  one  of  your  SimpleMi- 
croscopes.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  good  old  journal, 
and  have  the  some  confidence  in  you  that  I  would  have 
in  a  iirolher.  I  will  got  up  a  club  for  your  paper  in  some 
future  time.”  Daniel  F.  White. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  these  Micro¬ 
scopes  can  be  empioyed  to  a  great  advantage  by 
farmers,  in  very  many  ways.  In  fact,  one  of  these 
Microscopes  ought  to  pay  a  farmer  ten  times  its 
cost  every  year,  in  the  examination  of  bugs  and  in¬ 
sects  of  various  kinds,  which  are  injurious  to  vege¬ 
tation. 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  March,  contains 
a  full  description  of  this  new  and  beautiful  Mi¬ 
croscope. 

If  you  have  not  this  number  of  the  paper,  and 
would  like  to  see  the  description,  write  to  us,  and 
we  wili  forward  it  to  you.  This  Microscope  is  sent, 
delivered  free,  by  us,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories  for  $2— and  delivered  free  to 
any  actual  subscriber  of  the  Amei-ican  AgriculturUt 
for  1884,  for  |!l.25.  Furthermore,  we  wili  present 
one,  delivered  free,  and  send  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  any  new  subscriber,  post-paid,  for  $2.  Still 
further,  we  will  present  this  Microscope  to  any 
present  subscriber,  delivered  free  to  him,  if  he 
sends  us  two  new  subscribers  to  the  A7neriean  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  one  year,  at  $1  50  each. 


How  it  is  Regarded  Abroad. 

“  The  London  Morning  Post,”  No.  34,94",  over  a 
century  old,  and  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the 
Old  World,  thus  pleasantly  alludes  to  this  journal : 
“  We  learn  that  with  the  July  part  of  the  American 
Agnculturist,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris  will  attach  himself 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  that  journal.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  of  agricultural  writers,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  an  education  at  Eothamsted  must 
give,  this  gentleman  is  to  be  congratulated  on  re¬ 
newing  his  connection  with  the  journal  that  has 
more  of  the  ring  of  the  domestic  hearth  than  amj 
other  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  ivorld." 

“  The  Frome  (England)  Times  and  Agricultural 
Journal”  for  the  Counties  of  Somerset,  Wilts,  and 
Dorset,  says:  ‘‘The  American  Agriculturist  for 
July,  1884,  is  the  most  superb  number  of  that 
periodical  issued  in  its  43  years  of  existence. 
This  is  the  best  and  most  horne-like  agrictdtural 
2M2)er  published,  and  ought  to  have  a  large  sale  in 
this  country  ”  (England). 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Moore,  F.  C.  S.,  the  agricultural 
editor  of  the  “Times,”  in  a  congratulatory  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Publishers  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist,  says  :  “  It  is  a  capital  paper.” 


Do  Not  Fail 

to  immediately  inform  us  if  your  paper  does  not 
promptly  reach  you.  Postmasters  generally  through 
the  country  are  friends  of  the  American  Agi-icidtur- 
ist,  and  will  be  glad  to  aid  you  and  us  is  discover¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  any  miscarriage,  whereby  your 
cojiy  fails  to  reach  you  on  time.  The  American 
Agricidturist  is  now  mailed  as  regularly  as  clock 
work  to  all  subscribers. 


Kind  Words. 

At  no  time  has  the  American  Agi'iculturist  received 
so  many  flattering  notices  from  the  press  and  from 
its  subscribers,  as  now.  We  thank  our  cotem- 
poraiies  for  their  kind  words,  and  our  subscribers 
and  friends  for  their  appreciative  letters.  We  have 
simply  to  say  to  one  and  all,  that  we  shall  continue 
to  improve  the  paper  with  every  issue.  The  May, 
June,  July  and  August  issues  are  an  earnest  of 
what  it  is  to  be  in  the  future.  To  the  old 
staff  of  editors  and  writers  who  have  been  with  us 
so  many  years,  we  are  making  accessions,  so  that 
the  American  Agriculturist  is  now  stronger  editori¬ 
ally  than  at  any  former  period  of  its  existence.  Mr. 
Allen,  the  founder  of  the  paper,  and  for  so  many 
years  its  publisher,  may  well  feel  a  pride  in  the 
success,  which  this  journal,  started  over  40  years 
ago,  has  now  attained. 

Hon.  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  writes :  “lam  glad 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Harris  has  begun  to  write  for  the 
Ameidcan  Agriculturist.  I  shall  begin  to  take  tlie 
paper  again  at  once,  as  will  very  many  others.” 


Illustrations. 

Will  contributors  invariably  bear  in  mind  our  re¬ 
quest  to  forward  plain  and  simple  sketches  and 
designs  with  their  manuscript.  Our  artists  will 
make  the  engravings.  The  June,  July  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  numbers,  indicate  what  the  illustrated  features 
of  the  Anierican  Agricidturist  will  be  hereafter. 


To-Day. 


Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  the  Amerkarh. 
Agriculturist. 

You  may  be  busy  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  or 
in  the  household,  during  July,  August,  and  Sep-^ 
tember. 

But  those  are  the  months  when  you  may  require 
hints  and  suggestions,  more  than  ever. 

You  will  find  them  in  the  American  Agricidturist. 

Then  the  beautiful  pictures  in  each  number  will 
interest  you  when  you  come  in  tired  from  a  hard 
day’s  work. 

They  will  both  instruct  and  entertain  your  wife 
and  little  ones. 

We  propose  to  make  the  department  for  the 
children  more  interesting  than  ever.  We  want 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land,  who  reads  the 
American  Agriculturist,  to  look  forward  anxiously 
every  month  for  its  appearance. 

And  then,  when  you  have  read  all  the  interesting 
things  in  the  Children’s  Department,  we  want  you 
to  suggest  to  us  anything  more  that  you  would 
like  to  see  there. 

Several  juvenile  subscribers  have  told  us  re¬ 
cently  that  they  would  like  to  have  the  Puzzles 
and  Charades  which  were  formerly  in  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

Well — we  are  going  to  oblige  you  in  this  respect, 
and  have  some  more  of  them  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  future. 


Old  Subscribers. 


We  are  now  classifying  by  States,  counties  and 
towns,  all  the  vast  army  of  subscribers  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  during  the  past  ten  years.  We 
expect  that  every  one  now  living,  who  is  not  now 
a  subscriber,  will  hear  from  us  soon.  To  this  end, 
will  every  subscriber  within  ten  years,  who  is  not 
now  a  subscriber,  and  who  has  within  that  period 
changed  his  post  office  address,  immediately  notify 
us  of  the  fact.  The  names  will  then  be  properly 
classified  under  the  right  Post  Offices. 


Westward,  Ho’!  j 

Very  many  of  our  readers  arc  writing,  thanking  ; 
us  for  what  they  esteem  as  valuable  information,  ! 
regarding  the  Far-West.  | 

One  of  our  editors  will  make  his  extensive  annual  i 
tour  through  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  ^ 
in  quest  of  information  for  those  of  our  readers  j 
who  are  seeking  Western  Homes,  and  wish  to  know  ; 
the  best  locality  in  w'hich  to  settle. 

During  the  last  eigth  months  we  have  given  a  i 
good  deal  of  information  regarding  Dakota.  We  ! 
propose  to  give  much  more. 

We  invite  our  readers  in  that  Territory,  also  I 
in  Minnesota,  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  j 
and  other  Western  States  and  Territories,  to  send 
us  any  information  about  their  localities,  of  inter¬ 
est.  Let  it  be  very  brief,  however. 

Tell  us  what  land  is  worth  per  acre  in  your  re¬ 
gion,  and  what  the  inducements  are  for  settlers. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  Government  land  in  some 
regions  of  the  Far-West,  which  has  not  yet  been 
settled.  But  such  portions  are  growing  rapidly  in 
population  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  farm 
of  Uncle  Sam  should  not  wait  too  long.  The 
first  to  come  are  the  best  served. 


If  R.  D.  Buchanan,  formerly  of  Saginaw,  Mich., 
and  for  many  years  a  subscriber  of  the  American 
Agricxdtunst,  will  send  his  present  address  to  us, 
he  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  his  devoted 
daughter,  Mrs,  Alice  Webster. 
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Inmann  and  a  number  of  his  followers  advertised  that 
they  would  send  a  recipe  free.  A  “  Medical  Institute” 

:  in  Boston  simplifies  matters  by  publishing  the  recipe  in 
its  advertisement.  In  this,  as  in  those  of  the  other 
i  style,  care  is  taken  to  have  in  the  prescription,  or  recipe, 
■  one  or  more  articles  not  to  be  had  at  the  drug  stores,  at 
'least not  by  the  names  given.  The  “Institute,”  like  all 
the  others,  proposes  to  send  the  stuff  all  put  up  for  a 
consideration.  It  is  the  same  old  story,  but  a  little 
differently  told. 


“A  Disg-race  to  tite  Town.” 

The  people  of  St.  Stephen,  in  Mass  Meeting  assem¬ 
bled,  have  resolved  that  the  Royal  New  Brunswick  Lot¬ 
tery,  so  often  exposed  in  these  humbug  columns,  is  a 
disgrace  to  their  village,  and  have  applied  “  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada  to  lake  steps  to  remove  the  lottery 
swindle  existing  in  this  town,”  'We  continue  to  receive 
from  our  subscribers  the  circulars  of  these  swindlers 
that  are  still  being  scattered  broadcast  over  the  United 
States.  After  the  sweeping  exposures  made  from  time 
to  time,  surely  no  reader  of  the  Amencan  Agi'iculturist 
ought  to  be  imposed  upon  by  these  scoundrels. 

• 

- - - — - ■ — ' 

Various  Taitd  Companies 

in  Kansas,  Texas,  and  other  States  in  the  far-West,  offer 
lands  to  settlers  on  tempting  terms.  Some  of  these 
companies  may  be  all  right ;  others  are  known  to  he  all 
wrong.  Those  who  are  tempted  by  these  circulars,  need 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  invest.  The  land— if  they  have  any 
—will  remain  there.  Take  time,  and  inquire  of  the 
Post-master  nearest  the  alleged  locality,  as  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  character  of  the  land  it  offers.  Some 
lands  are  not  worth  taking,  even  without  cost.  Post- 
!  masters  have  formerly  done  good  service  in  exposing 
!  fraudulent  land  schemes. 


Xlie  Spotteil  I*oiiy  ISancli. 

The  man  at  Leon  Springs,  Texas,  still  sends  out  his 
letters,  in  which  he  refuses  to  answer  questions  about 
his  own  business  for  less  than  a  dollar  for  a  small  printed 
slip.  Judging  from  the  proprietor’s  own  circulars,  we 
would  not  advise  auy  one  to  go  to  this  ranch  to  learn  the 
business  of  ranchero.  He  signs  his  name  as  B.  H.  Van 
Eaub,  and  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  Byron  H.  Robb,  for¬ 
merly  concerned  in  various  enterprises  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Don  Carlos  is  said  to  be  another  name  for  the 
same  person. 


No  “  Tock  of  llnir  ”  ISeqiiiretl. 

We  have  known  parties  to  advertise  that  they  could 
treat  diseases  if  only  a  lock  of  the  patient’s  hair  were 
sent  to  them.  There  is  a  quack  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Kellogg  by  name,  who  does  not  even  need  the  lock  of 
hair.  He  can  tell  w'hat  is  the  matter  just  as  well,  if  half 
a  dollar  is  sent.  If  full  name,  age,  place  of  residence, 
with  fifty  cents  are  enclosed  in  a  letter,  the  sender  “  will 
receive  by  return  mail  a  plainly  written  statement  of  his 
disease,  with  cost  of  treatment”  The  chap  says,  “  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  patient  be  present  to  receive 
treatment,”  very  likely  not,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
farther  away  he  is  from  this  “Doctor,”  the  better  will  it 
be  for  the  patient. 


Bralinio  Van. 

Inquiries  are  still  sent  us  concerning  this  alleged  cure 
for  deafness.  One  subscriber,  Livingston  County,  N. 
Y.,  asks  for  our  opinion  of  it.  Our  opinion  has  already 
been  freely  given,  and  to  new  subscribers  who  have  not 
seen  it,  we  would  say,  that  we  regard  it  as  most  heart¬ 
less  to  offer  to  those  afflicted  with  deafness,  this  stuff  as 
a  “  specific.”  Admitting  (which  we  do  not)  that  this 
“Brahmo  Yan”  has- any  remedial  powers  in  deafness, 
the  affliction  is  due  to  so  many  causes,  that  any  one 
remedy  can  touch  but  a  small  share  of  the  curable  cases. 
In  some  forms  of  deafness,  relief  by  human  aid  is  im¬ 
possible,  yet  the  sellers  of  this  stuff  make  no  distinction 
between  curable  and  the  incurable  deafness,  They  wish 
to  sell  their  “  Brahmo  Yan.” 


liidis'iisiitt  a,£  tlic  Iiiiplieiitioii. 

Mr.  T.  W.  B.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  would  like  to  know 
what  sort  of  people  the  proprietors  of  “  Churchill's 
Remedies”  are,  as  they  seem  to  know  more  about  his 
afflictions  than  he  does  himself.  He  writes  us  that  they 
write  him,  “  as  you  have  not  accepted  our  offer,  etc.,” 
Mr.  B.  writes  us  that  this  is  the  first  he  has  heard  of  any 
“  offer,”  and  that  ho  did  not  before  know  that  he  was 
afflicted  with  any  disease.  'What  right  have  these 
venders  of  nostrums  to  insult  a  stranger  by  implying 
that  he  is  ill  need  of  their  “Restorative”  stuff?  Have 
they  any  right  to  assume  that  one  has  led  an  improper 
life,  by  proposing  with  their  miserable  stuff  to  cure  him 
of  diseases,  which  he  does  not  know  even  byname  ?  Ha's 
one  who  has  lived  a  quiet  and  cleanly  life  no  rights 
which  venders  of  quack  medicines  are  bound  to  respect? 


CoMMtiiis;  Cliickens  Ilelbre  They  ai*e 
Hatched. 

Some  two  years  ago  we  exposed  the  claims  of  one 
Bain,  of  Ohio,  who  represented  himself  to  be  the  “  North 
American  Poultry  Association.”  This  Bain  would  teach 
how  to  make  a  “  Common  Sense  Incubator  ”  for  $2,  and 
would  sell  a  Havana  Recipe  for  preserving  eggs,  for  some 
other  sum.  No  one,  as  we  showed  at  the  time,  could 
make  a  useful  incubator  from  the  directions,  and  the 
“Havana  Recipe”  was  the  old  lime-water  method,  with 
some  utterly  useless  articles  added.  During  the  past 
few  mouths  letters  have  appeared  in  papers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  purporting  to  be  written  by  one  L. 
L.  Johnson,  Fort  Scott,  Kans.  These  letters  give  most 
glowing  accounts  of  his  success  with  a  “  Common  Sense 
Incubator,”  taking  care  to  tell  where  to  send  $2,  for 
directions  for  making  it.  This  Johnson  pursued  his 
“regular  business,”  whatever  that  may  have  been,  and 
claimed  that  he  could  easily  make  $2,500  yearly  from 
his  incubator.  As  this  was  quite  too  good  to  be  true, 
cautious  persons  wrote  to  said  Johnson,  asking  for  more 
definite  particulars.  The  Postmaster  at  Fort  Scott  states 
that,  like  Sairy  Gamp’s  Mrs.  Harris,  “  There  aint  no  sich 
pusson,”  and  moreover,  that  “  there  never  has  been  any 
such  person  as  L.  L.  Johnson  in  this  city.”  But  Bain 
and  his  incubator  have  been  thoroughly  and  gratuitously 
advertised.  Who  wrote  the  letter  is  not  known,  but 
there  is  no  harm  in  guessing  at  its  authorship. 


Caiig-Ut  at  Vast  I  One  'Wlio  Otl'ers 

Bog-iis  Money. 

Circulars  are  continually  sent  ns  by  our  subscribers, 
issued  by  those  who  apparently  offer  counterfeit  money. 
This  is  an  old,  one  of  the  very  oldest  traps,  but  it  can 
only  catch  those  who  are  dishonestly  inclined.  An  hon¬ 
est  man  cannot  be  tempted  to  touch  counterfeit  green¬ 
backs,  no  matter  how  cheap  they  may  be  offered. 
Having  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  for  some  time 
dropped  this  from  our  list  of  humbugs,  feeling  that, 
should  any  one  get  caught  in  the  trap,  the  verdict  of 
all  honest  men  would  be: 

“SARVED  HIM  RIGHT.” 

We  refer  to  the  subject  now  to  show  how  one  of  the 
rascals  has  been  caught,  and  how  our  readers  who 
receive  similar  propositions  can  aid  in  bringing  the 
senders  of  them  to  justice.  Mr.  S.  Schwartzchelder, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  received  from  one  J.  C.  Stevens,  of 
New  York,  a  circular  in  which  he  offered  in  the  usual 
tempting  manner,  his  “  greenleaf  ai-ticles.”  Mr. 
Schwartzchelder  consulted  the  Chief  of  Police  of 
Waterbury,  who  corresponded  with  Mr.  Anthony  Com¬ 
stock,  inspector  of  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department. 
Mr.  C.  advised  that  the  correspondence  with  Stevens  be 
continued,  and  at  length  some  small  real  bank  notes  were 
sent  as  specimens  of  the  “greenleaf  articles”  Mr.  S. 
would  furnish.  The  correspondence  resulted  in  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  meet  Stevens  at  the  Putnam  House,  in 
New  York  City.  At  the  appointed  time  Stevens  was  at 
the  rendezvous  to  conclude  the  sale,  Schwartzchelder  was 
on  hand  to  exchange  a  little  good  money  for  much  not 
so  good.  That  each  man  might  make  sure  of  the  other, 
the  pass-words  agreed  upon  had  been  exchanged,  and  all 
appeared  lovely.  Schwartzchelder  was  about  to  take  the 
“greenleaf  articles,”  but  just  then  Inspector  Comstock 
took  Stevens,  which  essentially  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  Stevens  was  taken  before  U.  S.  Commissioner 
Shields,  and  having  no  $1,000  in  good  greenbacks  at 
hand — the  amount  of  bail — was  sent  to  jail  to  await  trial 
upon  the  charge  of  violating  the  law  of  Congress 
by  using  the  U.  S.  Mails  for  fraudulent  purposes. 


Olteriiig'  Briljes. — IVliat  Anthony 

Comstoclc  says. 

Louisiana  and  Kentucky  still  tolerate  lotteries.  These 
States  not  only  allow  tickets  to  be  sold,  but  by  granting 
charters  so  far  give  them  legal  sanction.  Were  the  evil 
influences  of  thesq  lotteries  confined  to  the  States  which 


thus  countenance  them,  they  would  be  less  objectiona¬ 
ble.  But  the  managers  of  these  lotteries  appear  to  think 
that  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  their  oivn  State 
gives  them  the  right  to  carry  on  their  business  in  other 
States.  Until  quite  recently,  their  flaring  advertisements 
appeared  in  the  few  New  York  City  papers  that  would 
publish  them,  and  their  offices  for  the  sale  of  tleketn 
were  open  upon  the  principal  streets  of  the  city. 

THE  THOUSANDS  OH  DOLLARS 
daily  taken  in  by  these  ticket-offices  was  not  known, 
until  the  “  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice”  raided 
its  principal  office  on  Broadway,  and  seized  its  books, 
papers,  and  tickets.  It  was  then  found  that  the  daily 
sale  of  tickets  for  twenty  days  previous  to  this  seizure, 
reached  the  astonishing  amount  of  $5,176  (five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars),  each  day  I  Besides 
this,  the  office  received  nearly  two  thousand  letters 
daily.  Who  contributed  this  immense  daily  income  to 
this  Company?  The  “short  accounts”  of  various 
hank  and  other  officers,  and  the  defalcations  of  trusted 
clerks  in  business  houses,  are  a  sufficient  answer.  It  is 
a  well  established  fact  that  the  annual  income  of  this 
Louisiana  Lottery  has  been  four  millions  of  dollars  1 
What  wonder  that  it  can  pay  big  bonuses  ?  The  above 
mentioned  breaking  up  of  its  principal  New  York  office, 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Lottery  Company.  Its  mana¬ 
gers  were  sensible  enough  to  know  that  nothing  could 
be  gained  by  fighting  the  Society  which  authorized  it — 
What  was  its  next  move  ?  A  person  who  claimed  to 
represent  the  Lottery  Company,  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock 
states  to  ns,  appeared  at  the  office  of  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and  proposed  to  pay  into  its 
treasury  annually  the  sum  of 

$25,000  ir  ITS  SECRETARY  WOCLD  KEEP  STILL. 

Though  the  alleged  bribe  was  not  taken,  the  incident 
shows  what  “  sinews  of  war  ”  these  jieople  can  control. 
But  the  others  having  right  and  law  on  their  side,  won 
the  fight. 


Some  New  and  Practical  Books. 


American  Cattle,  by  Lewis  P.  Allen.  A  new 
and  revised  edition.  Orange  Judd  Company,  New 
York.  When  this  work  first  appeared  as  a  treatise  upon 
cattle  in  America,  by  an  American  author,  who  could 
speak  from  his  own  wide  experience,  it  was  at  once  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  standard.  There  have  since  been  works 
upon  particular  breeds,  but  none  comprising  all  breeds, 
and  treating  of  them  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  editions,  its  author,  still  active  and  enthusiastic 
in  all  that  relates  to  improved  agriculture,  has  kept  his 
work  abreast  of  the  time.  In  the  present  revision,  he 
has  added  whatever  seemed  necessary  to  maintain  the 
work  in  the  position  accorded  to  it  when  it  first  appear¬ 
ed — the  standard  work  upon  American  Cattle — or  more 
concisely,  Cattle  in  America.  Price,  post-paid,  $2.50. 

liaclies’  Dogs  as  Companions,  also  a  Guide 
to  their  Management  in  Health  and  Disease,  with  man^ 
stories,  humerous  and  pathetic,  from  life.  By.  Dr.  Gor 
don  Stables,  R.  N.  Dr.  Stables,  in -his  larger  work, 
“  Our  Friend  the  Dog,”  noticed  last  month,  has  shown 
that  he  possesses  two  important  qualifications  as  an 
author.  A  competent  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  a 
most  happy  style  in  imparting  that  knowledge  to  others. 
The  same  characteristics  are  evident  in  the  present 
work,  which  will  prove  most  useful  to  the  increasing 
number  of  ladies  who  choose  dogs  for  their  pets,  and 
who  are,  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  kindness,  apt  to  spoil 
them  by  too  much  petting  and  coddling.  The  same  vein 
of  common  sense  that  marks  the  larger  Work,  runs 
through  the  present  one,  making  it  a  useful  guide.  Fully 
illustrated.  Supplied  by  Orange  Judd  Company.  Price, 
post-paid,  $1,50. 

Qiiiutoy’s  New  Bee-Keeping.— A  new  edition 
by  its  author,  L.  C.  Root:  Orange  Judd  Company,  New 
York.  The  title  of  Mr.  Quinby’s  first  work  was :  “  The 
Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  Explained.”  In  the  editions 
which  followed,  this  was  simplified  to  “  Quinhy’s  New 
Bee-Keeping.”  Each  successive  edition  embodied  all 
the  improvenients  that  had  been  made  since  the  prevL 
ous  one.  Soon  after  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Qninby, 
his  business  associate  and  relative,  Mr.  L.  C.  Root,  pre¬ 
pared  what  was,  practically,  a  now  work,  but  with  a 
modesty  as  rare  as  it  is  commendable,  continued  to  call 
it  “  Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping.”  In  the  belief  that  the 
great  services  of  Mr.  Qninby  in  simplifying  the  methods 
of  the  Apiary,  and  in  popularizing  improved  bee-culture, 
entitled  him  to  be  thus  commemorated,  the  title  has 
been  continued  in  subsequent  editions.  In  the  present, 
as  in  former  editions,  Mr.  Root  has  added  much  new 
matter,  and  wherever  the  text  required  them,  new  illus¬ 
trations  have  been  introduced.  In  its  present  form  it  is 
a  standard  guide  to  Bee-keeping  as  now  practised  by 
American  Apiarians,  whose  methods  are  far  in  advance 
of  tliosc  followed  in  Europe.  Abundantly  illustrated. 
In  press,  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 
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4woa.ts  in  California.  —  The  Angora 
goat  was  introduced  into  California  in  1848,  and  has  been 
bred  quite  largely  upon  the  common  goat.  An  establish¬ 
ment  for  making  gloves,  robes,  etc.,  uses  thirty  thousand 
goat  skins  per  year.  Other  goat  raising  States  of  less 
importance  are  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Texas,  and  Nevada. 

Some  Beans.  —  The  United  States  and 
Territories  produce  annually  over  three  million  bushels 
of  beans.  More  than  one-third  of  these  are  grown  in 
New  York.  The  States  next  in  order  are  California, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin.  Massachu¬ 
setts  with  her  famous  “Boston  baked  beans  “grows 
only  about  twenty-two  thousand  bushels. 

Where  to  Oet  llHn$>'ai'iiin  flJi-ass 
Seed. — Whenever  we  recommend  a  particular  crop,  we 
are  sure  to  receive  numerous  inquiries  as  to  where  the 
seed  can  be  procured.  We  wish  our  friends  to  under¬ 
stand,  that,  unless  we  state  that  a  seed  or  a  plant  is  only 
to  be  had  of  a  particular  dealer,  that  seed  or  that  plant 
is  to  be  procured  of  all  the  principal  seedsmen  and 
nurserymen  in  the  country.  The  seed  of  Hungarian 
grass,  as  well  as  that  of  all  leading  grasses,  is  kept  by 
the  principal  seedsmen.  It  is  safe  to  send  an  order  for 
seeds  of  any  plant  in  general  cultivation  to  any  regular 
seedsman. 

“  Cn,n  You  Xell  WIe  W^herc  to 

Get  t  ”  Many  of  our  letters  begin  thus,  and  then  fol¬ 
lows  the  name  of  some  seed.  The  postal  card  now 
before  us  asks  us  the  question  as  to  Hye  Grass,  and  ex¬ 
pects  us  to  answer  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  with 
the  price.  Our  correspondents  should  bear  in  mind  this 
fact:  Seedsmen  do  business  .o  make  money,  and  if  they 
do  not  have  on  hand  an  article  that  may  be  ordered,  they 
will  procure  it,  and  thus  retain  a  customer.  There  are 
numerous  seedsmen  among  our  advertisers,  and  it  would 
not  be  treating  all  the  others  right,  to  say  that  any  one 
of  the  number  has  a  kind  of  seed  that  may  be  obtained 
from  all  the  others. 

Pioneer’s  Plan  fbr  a  Kotation  of 
Crops.— It  takes  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  in  a  newly 
settled  region  for  any  rotation  of  crops  to  be  established. 
The  character  of  the  soil,  the  wants  of  the  settlers  and 
the  market,  all  determine  what  crops  are  to  be  grown. 
The  farmer  will  naturally  fall  into  some  system  of  suc¬ 
cession  for  his  crops,  but  the  more  thought  he  gives  to 
this  subject  at  the  outset,  the  better  will  be  his  future. 
We  do  not  expect  the  exact  methods  of  the  English 
farmer  on  the  newly  broken  prairie.  This  will  come  in 
time,  when  the  virgin  fertility  is  exhausted,  and  each 
farm  has  become  a  permanent,  though  small  factor,  in 
the  national  life.  We  will  then  need  a  rigid  rotation, 
and  it  is  well  for  every  fanner,  however  new  his  land,  to 
think  of  what  is  best  for  the  future,  in  laying  plans  for 
the  present.  What  will  your  own  rotation  be  ?  Grass, 
corn,  oats,  wheat— does  this  arrangement  best  suit  your 
conditions  ? 


■WoHld.  You  Y«lTise  tl»e  Use  of  lii- 

cul>ator.s  ?— Whiteville  Wine  Company,  Columbus 
County,  N.  C.  The  answer  to  this  question  will  depend 
upon  circumstances.  If  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  few 
do^eii  of,  chicks,  yearly,' in  order  to  keep  up  the  usual 
i'arm  flock,  it  is  better  to  do  it  with  the  originaii  incuba¬ 
tor,  the  hen.  If  one  is  to  make  a  business  of  poultry 
raising,  whether  the  product  is  to  be  marketed  as  i)Oultry 
or  eggs,  and  chickens  are  wanted  by  hundreds,  then  it 
will  pay  to  have  an  incubator — provided  it  can  have  con¬ 
stant  and  intelligent  attention.  .Among  the  many  incu¬ 
bators  advertised,  we  have  tried  but  one,  and  cannot  say 
which  is  the  best.  Our  correspondent  will  do  well  to 
send  to  the  various  makers  for  their  descriptive  circulars 
and  study  them  carefully,  before  deciding  which  to  buy. 
Many  have  an  electric  or  other  apparatus  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  heat,  others  have  the  heat  regulated  by  the 
attendant. 


The  only  mcchine  that  received  an  award  on  both  I 

I  Horse-power  an<l  'I’hresher  ami  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen-  I 
nial  Exhibition ;  was  awarded  the  two  last  Cold  . 

I  Modclls  priven  by  the  ISew  York  State  Agricultural  j 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers;  and  is  the 
only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in  L  — ■ 
the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
‘^Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applie*!  Mechanics,”  re-  j 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  Iree.  Address  I 
31INAKD  HAKDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.Y.  | 


SIR  ROBERT  CHRISTISON, 

Baeonet,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.  D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  President  Royal  British  Association, 
Professor  at  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh,  etc.,  says: 

“The  properties  of  this  wonderful  plant  (the  Coca) 
are  the  most  remarkable  of  any  known  to  the  medical 
■world.  From  repeated  personal  trials,  I  am  convinced  that 
its  use  is  highly  beneficial  and  tonic.” 

PROFESSOR  DUNCAN  CAMPBELL,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  President  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  Member  General  Council  University  of  Edinburgh, 
etc.,  etc.,  says:  “Liebig  Co.’s  Coca  Beef  Tonic  has  more 
than  realized  my  expectations.” 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  M.  CARISOCHAN,  M.  D.,  Surgeon- 
in-Chief  New  York  State  Hospitals,  Professor  Surgery  New 
York  Medical  College,  ex  Health  Officer,  Port  of  New  York, 
etc.,  says:  “My  patients  derived  marked  and  decided 
benefit  from  the  Liebig  Co.’s  Coca  Beef  Tonic.” 

PROFESSOR  E.  W.  HUNT,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Honorary 
Member  Imperial  Medical  Society  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine,  etc.,  etc., says:  “Liebig 
Co.’s  Coca  Beef  Tonic  is  far  superior  to  the  fashionable  and 
Illusive  preparation  of  beef,  wine  and  iron.” 

PROFESSOR  H.  GOULLON,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Physician  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxony,  Knight  of  the  Iron  Cross,  etc., 
etc.,  says:  “  It  gives  more  tonic  than  anything  I  have  ever 
prescribed.” 

It  is  invaluable  in  Dyspepsia,  Biliousness,  and  Liver 
AflTectlons. 

PROFESSOR  C.  A.  BRYCE,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  editor  Southern 
Clinic,  says:  “Really  a  wonderful  reconstructive  agent, 
building  up  the  system  and  supplying  lost  nervous  energy. 
For  broken-down  constitutions,  it  is  the  agent.” 

PROFESSOR  H.  R.  BENNETT,  of  Fitchburg,  President 
Massachusetts  Surgical  Society,  says:  “  The  best  tonic  to 
build  up  a  broken-down  constitution  from  long-standing 
womb  disease  is  Liebig  Co.’s  Coca  Beef  Tonic.”  it  is  inval¬ 
uable  in  all  forms  of  debility,  nervous  afl'ections,  nervous 
and  sick  tieadaclies,  and  catarrh. 

For  indorsements  and  opinions  of  hundreds  of  the  most 
distinguished  physicians,  irrespective  of  school,  see  cur 
circulars. 

Liebig  Co.’s  Coca  Beef  Tonic  is  also  valuable  in  Malaria, 
Fever  and  Ague,  Chronic  Coughs,  Kidney  Atfections,  Asth¬ 
ma,  Female  Irregularity  and  Sufferings,  Palpitation  and 
Weakness  of  tlie  Heart,  Scrofulous  Eruptions,  Infirmities 
of  Old  Age,  etc. 

The  American  Homoeopathic  Observer  savs: 

“  Liebig  Co.'s  Coca  Beef  Tonic  certainly  merits  all  the 
praise  it  is  receiving.”  . 

The  St.  Louis  Clinical  Beview  says: 

“  We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
reliability  of  the  preparations  manufactured  by  the  Liebig 
CoiiipaHy,  and  to  the  higli  character  of  the  indorsements 
accorded  to  tliis  celebrated  firm  by  leading  iihyeiciaus  and 
medical  journals  of  all  schools.” 

The  American  Homoeopathic  Observer  says: 

“  The  Liebig  Co.’s  preparations  should  not  be  confounded 
with  any  patent  nostrums.  They  are  legitimate  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products,  and  worthy  of  the  recommeudations  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them  by  both  honicEopathic  and  allopathic 
journals.’’ 

PROFESSOR  J.  C.  LeHARDT,  M.  D.,  President  State 
Medical  Society  of  Georgia,  Member  Athenee  Royal  de 
Bru.xelles,  etc.,  etc.,  says:  “The  results  obtained  by  me 
from  its  use  in  my  practice  are  indeed  flatteriug." 

It  embodies  the  nutritive  elements  of  the  muscular  fibre, 
blood,  bone  and  brain  of  carefully  selected  healHiy  bullocks, 
dissolved  in  a  guaranteed  quality  of  sherry,  aiuf  combined 
with  the  Coca  (which  is  recognized  as  the  most  powerful 
tonic  now  known)  and  other  valuable  invigorating  ingre¬ 
dients.  It  will  reconstruct  the  most  shattered  and  enfee¬ 
bled,  reinvigorate  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  infuse  new  vital¬ 
ity  into  sickly  children  and  infants. 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  C.  RICHARDSON,  M.  D.,  Dean 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Clinic  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  says:  “  To  children  with  marasmus  I 
have  given  it  with  decided  benefit.  It  is  a  remedy  of  great 
utility  in  Dyspepsia.  It  is  also  a  most  poiverful  and  agree¬ 
able  stimulant  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  useful  to  counteract  fatigue  of  mind  and  body.” 

DR.  TUTHILL  MASSEY,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  M.  B.  H.,S., 
of  Manchester,  Euahind,  says:  “  The  eft'ect  is  sometluhg 
wonderful.  From  being  depressed  and  very  low  spirited, 
easily  tired,  I  can  now  walk  any  length  of  time  without 
feeling  fatigue.  Before  taking  the  Coca  Beef  Tonic  my 
nerves  seemed  so  uustrung  that  when  I  read  a  pathetic  tale 
I  could  not  refrain  from  becoming  very  much  afl’ected,  al¬ 
though  1  tried  hard  to  overcome  the  absurd  feeling.  Now  I 
am  iiiyselt  again. 

To  THE  Liebig  Company  :  Dedham.  Me. 

Gentlemen— Your  agent  left  me  a  bottle  of  your  Coca  Beef 
Tonic.  I  took  it  myself,  as  I  had  been  sick  a  number  of 
months  with  a  lung  affection,  and  was  not  able  to  practice. 
It  bellied  me  very  much.  So  much  so  that  I  am  now  about 
as  well  as  usual.  1  liave  since  given  it  to  a  number  of  pa¬ 
tients,  and  it  has  benefited  every  case.  I  am  indeed  most 
tliaukful  that  it  came  to  iny  hands.  I  had  tried  diflereiit 
preparations  of  Coca  before,  but  had  no  effects  from  them. 

H.  S.  FHENIX,  M.D. 

PROFESSOR  C.  H.  WILKINSON,  Editor  Medical  and 
Sxiraical  Becord.  says:  “  The  Coca  Beef  Tonic  of  the  Liebig 
Company,  combined  as  it  is  with  Coca,  quinine  and  iron, 
forms  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  practice  of  iiiediciue. 
Froiii’ithe  experience  we  liave  had  with  it,  we  are  forced  to 
speak  in  its  favor  and  to  recommend  its  use.  Beef,  iron  and 
quinine,  cannot  be  suriiassed  by  any  other  tlirec  ingredients 
in  or  out  of  the  dispensatory  for  invigorating  an  enfeebled 
system,  and  when  such  rcmeilies  can  be  obtaincil  combined 
from  so  reliable  ahouseas  Liebig's,  it  behooves  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  patronize  the  same  to  tlie  fullest  extent.” 

From  an  article  on  the  Coca  bg  11^.  S.  Searlc,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
of  Brooklgn,  Fellow  of  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  New 
York,  etc.: 

It  is  a  useful  tonic  in  nervous  prostration,  hysteria  and 
melancholy.  In  sustaining  nervous  force  it  is  superior  to 
all  known  agents.  I  have  advised  its  use  to  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  persons  for  various  conditions,  and  the  great 
majority  have  found  benefit  from  its  employment.  To  a 
sufferer  from  nervous  dyspepsia,  a  lady  seventy-three  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  reduced  to  a  diet  of  lightly  cooked 
meal  and  bread,  and  who  for  three  years  had  not  had  a 
movement  of  the  bowels  without  the  aid  of  enemas,  I  pre¬ 
scribed  it.  Wit  bin  three  days  she  was  able  to  return  to  or¬ 
dinary  food,  and  though  two  years  have  passed,  she  has  not 


failed  to  have  a  regular  and  normal  evacuation  daily.  A 
lady  who  had  for  years  suffered  from  nervous  asthma,  and 
who  had  been  compelled  to  go  up  stairs  slowly  and  with  fre¬ 
quent  rests,  found  great  relief  from  the  very  first  dose.  A 
broker  who  had  been  subjected  to  excessive  nervous  strain, 
and  was  in  consequence  unable  to  sleep  or  eat  well,  was  be¬ 
coming  weak  and  emaciated.  He  greatly  feared  he  would 
be  obliged  to  relinquish  business  for  a  period  of  entire  rest. 
All  his  symptoms  were  immediately  cured,  and  he  wefH  on 
with  his  affairs  as  usual.  A  lady,  aged  fifty-five,  has  diabetes. 
Since  taking  Coca  with  her  meals  she  has  improved  wonder¬ 
fully,  being  almost  entirely  relieved  of  her  former  “sinking 
spells,”  thirst  and  constipation.  A  lady  suffered  for  thirteen 
years  with  severe  nervous  headaches.  They  at  first  re¬ 
curred  every  three  weeks,  and  finally  every  two  days.  She 
describes  them  as  so  violent  that  she  would  rather  die  than 
live.  Three  weeks  after  beginning  the  Coca  she  reports: 
“  I  have  had  but  one  slight  attack',  and  I  am  so  much  strong¬ 
er  and  better  that  I  feel  sure  I  sliall  be  cured.”  Many  in- 
stances  of  nervous  headache,  ncurasthena  and  neuralgia 
have  been  repoi  ted  to  me  as  cured  by  the  Coca  when  all  the 
usual  narcotics,  tonics  and  anodynes  have  failed  to  afford 
relief. 

132  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn. 
To  THE  Liebig  Company: 

y  our  preparation  of  Coca  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 

W.  S.  SEARLE,  M.  D. 

■WHAT  IS  COCA  ? 

The  first  reply  is  that  it  is  not  Cocoa. 

COMMODORE  GIBBON  (United  States  Exploring  Expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Amazon)  says:  “  The  Coca  has  properties  so  mar¬ 
vellous  that  it  enables  tlie  Indians,  without  any  other  nour¬ 
ishment  the  while,  to  perform  forced  marches  of  five  or  six 
days.  It  is  so  bracing,  stimulant  and  tonic,  that  by  the  use 
of  it  alone  they  will  perform  journeys  of  800  miles  with¬ 
out  appearing  in  the  least  fatigued.” 

PROFESSOR  J.  J.  VAN  TSHUDI  (“Travels  in  Peru”) 
says:  “  Setting  aside  all  extravagant  and  visionary  notices, 
1  am  clearly  of  tlie  opinion  that  the  use  of  Coca  is  very 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity.  In  support  of  this  con¬ 
clusion,  I  may  refer  to  the  numerous  exainiiles  of  longevity 
among  Indians,  who,  from  boyhood,  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  masticating  Coca  three  times  a  day.  Cases  are  not  un- 
f requent  of  Indians  attaining  the  great  age  of  130  years,  and 
these  men,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  consumption,  must,  in 
the  course  of  their  lives,  have  chewed  not  less  than  2,700 
pounds  of  the  leaf,  and  retained  the  most  perfect  health 
and  vigor.” 

I  tried  Liebig  Co.’s  Coca  Beef  Tonic  in  a  number  of  cases 
of  clironic  dyspepsia  where  the  assimilation  of  food  was 
very  defective  and  there  was  steady  loss  of  weight.  The 
results  obtained  in  two  weeks  were,  indeed,  nattering. 
One  patient  gained  five  pounds,  another  three  pounds,  and 
so  on.  J.  (J.  LeHARDY,  M.  D.,  Savannah, 

President  Med.  Society  of  Georgia,  etc.,  etc. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY  THE 
LIEBIG  LABORATORY  AND  CHEMICAL  WORKS  CO., 
NEW  YORK  DEPOT,  38  MURRAY  ST. 


CUroino  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  and 
six  Latest  Songs,  10  cents. 

J.  S.  PARDEE,  411  7th  ave^  N.  Y. 


I  Ton  want  a  $ao,  sn  Shot  Repeating 
ilille  foi-  S 1 a  S»0  Breech  Loading 
Shot  Gun  for  $1«,  a  $13  Concert 
Organette  for  $7.  a  $8.'»  Magic  Lan- 
“  “  *  can  get  any  ol  these 

get  up  a  club  for  the 
ary.  Send$1.00for 
It,  If  you  have  a  Lan- 


tern  for  $13.00. 
articles  free,  i  f  you 
New  American  Diction 
R  sample  copy  and  try 
tern  you  can  start  ,a  business  that  may  | 
pay  yon  from  $l»to  $.70  every  niglit 
Semi  at  once  for  our  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  "Watches,  Self-cocklng  Revol-  -  -  - 

vers,  Spy  Glasses,  Telescopes,  Telegraph  Instruments,  Or. 
gan  Accordeons, 'Violins.  &c.  It  maysrartyon  on  the  road 

tor.apl(l  I  WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
wealth.  I  122  Nassau  Streetj  New  York. 


DAIRY  GOODS. 

We  make,  from  the  best  niale- 
ial,  superior  articles  of  Dairy 
roods  that  are  models  of  strength 
,nd  simplicity.  Kectnngular 
Ihiirnsy  Lever  Butter  Workers, 
^‘Icto^y  Churns  and  Power 
Vorkers,  2  gold  and  14  silver 
;u*dals  awarded  for  superiority, 
hie  Churn  at  wholesale  where 
rc  have  no  agent.  W'rite  for 
rices.  All  goods  warranted. 

iORNISH, CURTIS &GREENE, 
Fort  Atklnaon,  Wla. 


(Sec  cut). 

ALSO, 

STAR  CHURNS. 
Rapid  I.  C.  Freezers, 
Improved  Tree-Tubs. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Prices. 

ClrEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


We  will  send  youawatch  crachatn 
6YMAIL0R  EXPRESS.  G.O.D., to  be 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Wat«i  Wabranteii.  Address  , 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Agents  wanted  for  authentic 
edition  of  his  life.  Published 
at  Augusta,  his  home.  Lar¬ 
gest,  handsomest,  cheapest, 
liest.  By  the  renowned  his¬ 
torian  and  biograplicr.  Col. 
Con  well,  whose  life  of  Gar.: 
field,  published  by  us,  outsold  the  twenty  others  by  60,000. 
Outsells  every  book  ever  published  in  this  world :  many 
agents  are  selling  fifty  daily.  Agents  are  making  fortunes. 
All  new  heginuers  successful ;  grand  chance  for  them  ; 
$13.50  made  by  a  lady  agent  the  first  day.  Terms  most  lib¬ 
eral.  Particulars  free.  Better  send  25  cents  for  postage, 
etc.,  on  free  outfit,  now  ready,  including  large  prospectus 
book,  and  save  valuable  time. 

ALLEN  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine, 
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AMEEIOAX  AGEIOULTEEIST, 
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THE  ROSS 


ENSILAGE  &F0DBER  CUTTERS. 


These  Cutters  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world . 
Any  one  wishing  to  buy  a  cutter,  is  at  liberty  to  try  one  of 
ours  in  competition  with  any  other  make  in  the  world  be¬ 
fore  buying,  and  if  it  does  not  prove  superior  in  every  way, 
it  may  be  returned.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  gnie.  Please  send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular  before 
you  buy  a  Cutter.  Our  new  and  valuable  book  on  Ensilage 
and  Silos  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address 
upon  application.  E.  W.  ROSS  «fc  CO., 

U^ileution  this  paper.  Fultuii,  N.Y. 


THE  UNION  HORSE- POWER 

Has  ^e^Largest  Track  Wheels.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

No  Itods,  Chilled  Iteariiigs 

I  and  LEVEL  TREAD 


Jnion  Thresher  .Separator  and  Cleaner, 
Preiiiiiiiii  Farm  (Jrist  Mill,  Feed  Cutters, 
etc.  B.SfWrite  for  Descrijitive  Catalogue  FREE. 
W.  L.  ISItVER  &  R l'liilade>i>iila.  Pa. 


The  “NEW  MASSIUOW”  Thresher 


SIso  ElOINES,  Portable,  Traction  and  Skid.  SAW  MILLS,  Light  and  Heavy,  etc. 


For  full  description  send  for  our  1884  Catalogue,  just  out.  Sent  free  to  all  interested.  Name  this  paper.  Address 

_ _  RUSSELL  &  CO.,  M  assillon,  O. 

FRUIT  TREES.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
GRAPE  VINES,  PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 
SMALL  FRUITS,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 


Star  Cane  Mill 

GRINDS  twice  as  fast.  Double  the 
capacity.  CHEAPEST  mill  made, 
Waekanted  in  every  respect.  We 
manufacture  ten  difterciit  styles  of 
Cane  Mills  and  a  full  stock  of  Sugar 
Makers’  Supi)lie3,  and 


STUBBS’ 

EVAPORATOE. 

Has  greater  capacity.  Saves  liaif  the 
labor.  A  hoy  can  operate  it.  Saves 
fuel.  Syrup  made  on  it  brings  a  Inglier  price  iu  market. 
Don’t  fail  to  investigate  its  merits  before  ordering.  Send 
for  circular  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 

Eighth  and  Howard  Sts.,  S'f.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.A. 


SUGAR  MILLS 

£i{;bty  Sizesy  fur  llaudy 
Animal,  Steam  and  Water  Power, 

The  Best.  The  Cheapest 

Thousands  in  use  throughout 
the  Tropical  World  and  by  all 
the  leading  Sorghum  growers 
I  of  tne  West,  Catalogues  and 
Prlce«»  and  ProPs.  WEBER 
&  SCOVILI.S  Northern 
CANE  MANUAL  sent  freo 
by  GF,0.  L.  8QUIER* 
Buffolo*  N.  V* 


HAVERFORD  college,  pa.,  9  MILES 

from  Philadelphia,  on  the  Penna.  R.  K.  THOMAS 
CHASE,  LL.  I).,  President.  Under  care  of  Members  of 
Society  of  Friends,  but  open  to  others.  Classical  and 
Scientific  courses.  Thorough  instruction,  ample  equip¬ 
ment.  Practice  in  Astronomical  Observatory,  Chemical 
Laboratory  and  Machine  Shop.  Complete  Gymnasium. 
Library  14,000  volumes.  Beautiful  grounds;  healthfiil  lo¬ 
cation  in  the  country.  Next  half-year  begins  9th  monrh 
(September)  17th,  1884.  Address  Prop.  ISAAC  SHARP¬ 
LESS,  Dean,  Haverford  College  P.  O.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE, 

-OR- 

REXT  TO  PARTIES  WITH  CAPITAL, 

360  ACRES  OF  GOOD  L,AND, 

24  miles  south  of  St.  Louis  on  I.M.R.K.  Station  (Glenwood) 
on  the  land.  Well  adapted  for  dairy  purposes.  All  under 
fence.  Four  houses  and  barns.  Stream  of  .«pi  ing  water  runs 
through  the  place.  Also  for  sale  the  stock  and  farming  im¬ 
plements.  Twenty  fine  Jerseys,  forty. sheep,  Cotswolds  and 
Merinos,  five  brood  sows,  seven  colts,  etc. 

WM.  N.  MORRISON,  1401  Washington  Av.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
When  writing  mention  this  paper. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 

■  WB  AXm  .qTF.RF.OPTTnONJ 


AND  STEREOPTICONS 

For  Public,  Sunday  School  and  Home  Exhihitions. 

Views  all  Subjects  1  120  C'afalogue,  FRFE 

C.  T.  MILLIGAN, 


An  immense  stock.  Splendid  Assortment.  Warranted  true,  Reraarkahlycheap— 40  CHOICE 

g  ^  g  Send  for  Catalogue  free.  SOth  year.  500  Acres.  21  Greenhouses.  Address 


THE  STORKS  «&  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Oliio. 


THE  BRADLEY 

&  REAPERS, 


LOWERS 

BRAKES. 


AGENTS  WANTED  In  unoccupied  Territory. 

BOSTON,  32  S.  Market  St.  (  BRADLEY  &  CO. 

New  York,  22  College  Place,  i  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


TrilDiine  and  Farmer, 

Established  14  years  ago. 

THE  GREAT  AGRICLLTIRAL  WEEKLY  OF  THE 
WORLD,  DEVOTED  TO  THE 

FARM,  SHOP,  AND  FIRESIDE, 


Martin  Amber  Wheat, 

This  new  variety  has  again  proven  its  superiority  over 
older  varieties  by  its  enormous  yield.  Fine  quality  of 
Grain  and  Flour,  and  the  fact,  that  with  ordinary  cultivation 
it  only  requires  ^  Bushel  of  Seed  to  produce  25  to  40  bushels 
per  aero.  The  Martin  Wheat  originated  in  this  locality. 
Clrcul.ar  tree.  Address. 

J.  L.  DILLON,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Pleasant  Greetings. 

Appin,  Ont..  June  5,  1884. 

I  tliink  it  is  tiie  best  .agricultural  paper  in  the  world. 

Hknry  Murray. 

National,  Iowa,  June  19. 

It  is  valuable  to  me  indeed  ;  my  farm  shows  it. 

J.  T.  Hampton. 

Sy'kesvillb,  Md.,  June  2,  1884. 

It  (the  American  Agriendturist)  is  a  wise  and  most  safe 
inveslincnt.  J.  B.  Barlow. 

Fairbanks,  Ind.,  June  9,  1884. 

Tlie  American  Agriculturist  is  excellent,  my  father  was 
a  subscriber  before  me,  as  early  as  1859. 

Geo.  H.  Heimer. 

Osgood,  Ind.,  June  11. 

You  have  the  best  Agricultural  Journal  published. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  Editor  “Journal.” 

Bend,  Texas,  May  30,  1S84. 

I  do  like  the  paper ;  it  improves  all  the  time.  The 
hints  and  suggestions  are  a  great  help  in  a  new  country 
like  this,  where  agriculture  is  in  its  infancy. 

M.  S.  Griscom. 


Cheapest,  ablest,  most  practical  Agricultural  and  Family 
Journal  published.  Edited  by  a  corps  of  experienced  wri¬ 
ters,  who  know  just  wliat  they  are  talking  about.  Every 
number  fully  illustrated. 

The  Company  puWisliing  the  “  Tribune  andFarmer  ”  take 
great  pleasure  in  informing  the  public  tliat  they  have  now 
completed  arrangements  whereby  they  are  enabled,  while 
keeping  the  price  of  the  “  Tribune  and  Farmer”  at  the  low 
price  of  $1.00  per  year,  to  furnish  amass  of  original  reading, 
alike  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  Farm,  Shop,  and  Fire¬ 
side.  Especial  attention  given  to  the  Produce,  Live- 
Stock,  and  Wool  Markets.  New  departments  will  be  added 
from  time  to  time.  We  are  determined  to  maintain  for  the 
“Tribune  and  Farmer”  the  lead  that  It  has  attained  over 
all  weekly  publications  of  a  similar  class. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW-Only  $1.00  per  year;  50  cents 
six  months  ;  25  cents  three  months. 

Sample  copies  free.  Address, 

TRIBUNE  AND  FAIMilER, 

20  Rose  St.,  New  York  City. 


Attorney’s  fee  conliiigent  on  Success. 
Address  E.  H.  GEESTON  *fc  CO., 
Wasliiugtou,  O.  C. 


Croton  Landing,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1884.- 

Allow  me  to  say  that  your  American  Agriculturist 
Miscroscope  is  a  splendid  little  gem  of  great  practical 
utility.  Its  benefit  to  ttie  Farmer  and  Gardener  are  in¬ 
calculable.  I  would  not  be  without  it  for  a  dozen  times 
its  cost.  It  has  enabled  me  to  detect  the  minute  germs 
that  develop  ihe  ravaging  insects,  which  I  arrested  in 
time  by  destroying  them  by  syringe,  thus  saving  cur¬ 
rant,  rose-bushes,  etc.  Every  Parmer  and  Gardener 
should  possess  one.  It  seems  tome  that  it  must  come 
iuto  general  use.  G.  Stevenson. 

Replete  with  useful  information  and  suggestions. — 
Baltimore  Slapping  List. 

Well  packed  wiili  valuable  illustrated  suggestions.  Its 
Humbug  Department  is  very  serviceable.— 2’Ae  Hunts¬ 
ville  (Ala.)  item. 

The  July  number  is  brimful  of  instructive,  season¬ 
able  articles,  made  more  interesting  and  valuable  by  one 
hundred  original  illustrations.— Swi/’t  Co.  tMinu.)  i¥ess. 

In  all  respects  a  model  paper. —  CounaX  Grerve  Bepublic, 
Council  Grove,  Kans. 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  July  is  filled  with 
timely  ami  well  prepared  inaltor  frotn  the  pens  of  thirty- 
two  of  the  most  noted  agricultural  writers  in  the  country. 
Standing  at  the  liead  of  agricultural  journals  for  forty 
years  it  propsscs  to  yield  first  place  to  none. — New  Castl* 
(Pa.j  Courant. 
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STAUDAED  EUEAL  BOOKS. 

[Any  of  tnese  books  will  be  forwarded  by  mall,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Publishers  of  American  Afirl- 
culturi8t,151  Broadway,  New  York.] 

Farm  aud  Garden. 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.  ..  .$2  50 

Bailey’s  The  Book  of  Ensilage .  1  00 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  New  and  Revised  Edition .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Curtiss  on  Wheat  Culture .  50 

Farm  Conveniences . 1  50 

Farming  for  Profit .  3  75 

Fltz’s  Sweet  Potato  Culture . Paper.  40 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising. . . .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes . 30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  1  00 

Harris’  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old .  1  25 

Harris’ Talks  on  Manures.  New  and  Revised  Edition..  1  75 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit . .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  New  and  Revised  Edition .  30 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Leland’s  Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  &  Out-Doors.  New  Ed.  1  50 

Nichols’  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Oemler’s  Truck-Farming  at  the  South .  1  50 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.:  cloth. .  60 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  9  vols..  each .  1  50 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Roe'^s  Play  and  Profit  In  my  Garden .  1  50 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book, .  75 

Silos  and  Ensilage . . .  60 

Starr’s  Farm  Echoes . 1  00 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough . . . . .  1  00 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm .  1  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols . 4  50 

Waring’s  Book  of  the  Farm . 2  00 


Warlngton’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm 
White’s  Gardening  lor  the  South .  2  00 


1  00 


Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60o.;  do.  1 

Fern  Book  lor  Everybody . 

Flowers  and  the  Flower  Garden  ;  boards . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Edition .  1 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture.  New  and  revised  edition .  1 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden . 

Henderson’s  Hand  Book  of  Plants .  3 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1 
Husmann’s  American  Grape' Growing  &  Wine  Making..  1 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden  ;  boards . 

Parsons  on  tlie  Rose .  I 

Phln’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  1 

1 

.  5 


Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden.,  . 

Robinson’s  Ferns  In  their  Homes  and  Ours. 
Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits.. 


The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture . . 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  do.  1 
White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1 

Horses. 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  Ills  Own  Horse  Doctor.  8vo...  7 

Bauchers  New  Method  of  Horsemansliip .  1 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols . 25 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  li^ino. .  1 

Delisser’s  Horseman’s  Guide . boards,  75c. ;  cloth..  1 

Durant’s  Horseback  Ri  ding  from  Medical  Point  of  Vie  w.  1 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  I 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3 

Famous  American  Race  Horses . 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses . 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1 

Flower’s  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins . 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary.  ..  .  2 

Helm’s  American  Roadsters . 5 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers.  . . ,..  1 

Horses  and  Hounds . 

Horse  Owner’s  and  Stableman’s  Companion .  1 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser . . .  3 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor. .  3 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . . . 

Percheron  Horse .  1 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer . 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer’s  Horse  Book . 3 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.  8vo.  3 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Ain.Ed.l2mo.  2 

The  Horse,  How  to  Buy  and  Sell .  1 

The  Horse :  its  Varieties  and  Management ;  boards. . . . 

The  Saddle-Horse .  1 

Wallace’s  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _ 20 

Woodrutt'’8  Trotting  Horse  of  America  . 2 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  1 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . . .  1 


Cattle,  Slieep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.1  American  Cattle.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  2  .50 

Allen’s  fR.  L.i  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Cattle  Doctor  8vo. . .  7  50 
Cohurn’s  Swine  Husbandry.  New  and  Revised  Edit’n.  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  clotli .  2  .50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  1  00 


Harris  on  the  Pig . .  l  50 

Keeping  One  Cow .  1  00 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  50 
Cattle:  The  Varieties,  Breeding  and  Management.. .  75 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep . .  1  25 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  l‘.£ino . 1  50 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics .  6  00 

Hayes’  Angora  Goat .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  15 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Slieep..  2  00 

Miles’  Stock  Breeding .  l  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle. .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  l  50 

Reasor  on  the  Hog . . .  1  50 

Sidney  on  the  Pig .  50 

Tile  Sheep  :  Its  Varieties  and  Management ;  boards. ...  75 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle. .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  . 1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Corbett’s  Poultry  Yard  and  Market. . Paper.  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  The  Game  Fowl . -.  1  50 

Halsted's  Artificial  Incubation  and  Incubators.,  .paper.  '75 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Miner’s  Domestic  Poultry  Bo(dt .  l  00 

Poultry  :  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  etc  ;  boards .  50 

Renwick’s  Thermostatic  Incubator.,  .paper,  36c. ;  cloth  56 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . i)aper,  50  cts. ;  clotli  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Wright’s  Bralima  Fowl  .  2  50 

Wriglit’s  Ulus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50:  Half  Morocco.l7  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Pigeon  Keeper .  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Arcliitectnre  and  I.and»icape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets .  i  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildlngs .  l  50 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Arciiitecture .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture.  6  00 
Bicknell’s  Modern  Architectural  Designs  aud  Details.  .10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture . 2  50 

Bicknell’s  Stables,  Out-bu'ldiugs,  Fences,  etc .  2  50 

Blcknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  B,ank  Fronts.  New .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’  Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cameron’s  Plasterer’s  Manual .  75 

Camp’s  How  Can  I  Learn  Architecture .  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Crotl  ’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’ Architec  lural  Details .  6  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church  Building .  1  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder’s  Guide . 3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences . 4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hulme’s  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments .  1  50 

Hussey’s  Home  Building . 2  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottle  Architecture.  .  4  00 

Interiors  and  Interior  Details .  7  50 

.Jacques’ Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn-Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  00 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Modern  House  Painting .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder... . 5  00 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes.... .  3  00 

Palliser’s  Model  Homes .  l  00 

Palliser’s  Useful  Details . 2  00 

Phinn’s  Workshop  Companion, .  35 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide . . .  75 

Powell’s  Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls .  1  50 

Reed’s  Cottage  Houses .  1  25 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  50 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner  Modernized . 7  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  (X) 

Riddell’s  Lessons  on  Hand  Railing  for  Learners .  5  00 

Riddell’s  The  Artisan . 5  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Tuthill’s  Practical  Lessons  in  Architectural  Drawing..  2  50 
Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 10  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

Withers’  Church  Architecture . 10  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses.. .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings _  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New . . .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 3  00 

Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa.,50c.;  bds.  75 
Angling :  Trolling,  Spinning,  Bottom  and  Fly  Fishing.  50 

Archer,  The  Modern .  25 

Archery,  Witchery  of .  1  50 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds. 75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  1  25 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration _  1  50 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap.  New  and  enlarged  Ed.  1  .50 

Bird  Keeping.  .Fully  Illustrated . .  1  50 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  &  Trap  Shooting . 2  00 

Breech-loaders.  By  Gloan .  1  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern,  Greener .  2  60 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field . 3  00 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2  00 

Camp  Cookery,  Parloa .  50 

Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks .  1  ’25 

Canoe  and  Camera.  Square  12mo .  1  50 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  25 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  aud  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dog,  by  Hill . 2  00 

Dog,  The:  Its  Varieties  and  Management ;  boards .  50 

Dog,  The,  by  Idstone .  1  25 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  cloth..  CO 

Dogs,  by  Stables .  75 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries  .  2  00 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Every  Boy’s  Book  of  Sports .  8  50 

Fishing  in  America .  2  50 

Floyd’s  Hints  on  Dog  Breaking . . .  50 


Frank  Forester’s  Life  and  Writings.  New.  In  2  Vol¬ 
umes.  Each  Vol.  complete  in  itself.  Price  per  vol.  1  50 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its  Season .  l  60 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  2  vols . 4  oo 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing . . .  2  60 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen . 2  00 

Frazar’s  Practical  Boat  Sailing . ;  ]  oo 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather . . . .  50 

“Fysshe  and  Fysshynge.”  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  1496.  1  00 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship .  1  60 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Hallock’s  Camp  Life  in  Florida .  1  50 

Hallock’s  Dog  Fanciers’  Directory . . .  75 

Hallock’s  Fishing  Tourist .  2  00 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer.  New,  Revised,  aud 

Enlarged  Edition .  8  00 

Harris’  Scientific  Angler . . .  1  50 

Hooper’s  Dog  aud  Gun . paper,  SOc ;  cloth .  60 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Gould . oil-cloth,  75  cts  ;  cloth. .  1  00 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  aud  Trapper . . .  75 

King’s  Trouting  on  the  Brule  River. . .  1  50 

Lewis’  American  Sportsman.. .  . .  2  75 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  00 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  ofNew  England . .  3  00 

Mur|ihy’B  American  Game  Bird  Shooting... .  2  00 

Norris  American  Angler . . .  5  50 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted . . .  1  50 

Practical  Hints  on  Rifle  Practice  with  Military  Arms. .  50 

Roosevelt’s  Florida,  and  Game  Birds  of  the  North. 

New  and  Revised  Edition .  2  00 

Roosevelt’s  Game  Fish  of  the  North.  New  &  rev.  Ed. .  2  00 
Roosevelt’s  Superior  FishinL--.  New  and  Rev.  Edition..  2  00 
Roosevelt  &  Green’s  Fisli  Ilatcliing  and  Flsli  Catcliing.  1  60 
Sciiley’s  American  Partridge  and  Plieasant  Sliooting. . .  2  00 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  75 

Stables,  Our  Friend,  the  Dog .  . .  3  00 

Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands  :  New  edition .  7  50 

Stonehenge  Encyclopaidia  of  Rural  Sports. . 7  50 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopafdla .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog. . . . . . . .  375 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  ed.,  8vo . . .  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed..  12mo .  2  00 

The  Archery . . . . . . . . .  15 

The  Sailing  Boat... . . . . . . .  50 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice . . .  1  50 

Mlscellaneonis. 

American  Bird  Fancier.  Enlarged  Edition.... .  60 

American  Ornithology  (Wilson  &  Bonaparte)... .  7  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship . . .  5  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  tlie  United  States .  1  25 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Book  of  Household  Pets . paper,  50c.:  clotli..  75 

Boiissiugault’s  Rural  Economy . . .  1  60 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual . . .  1  00 

Canary  Birds.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  Paper,  60c.;  cloth.  75 

Collection  of  Ornaments . . . . .  2  00 

Common  Sea  Weeds... . . .  50 

Common  Shells  of  the  Sea  Shore .  50 

Cooking  Manual  (Fliss  Juliet  Corson) .  50 

Cooking  School  Text  Book.  (Miss  Juliet  Corson) _  1  25 

Cook’s  Manual  of  tlie  Apiary . .  1  25 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Oe  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . . . 2  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . . .  3  00 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida.. . . . .  25 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder . . .  1  50 

Dussauce  on  tlie  Manufacture  of  "Vinegar .  5  00 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  its  Uses . . .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  End  of  tlie  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School  Boy . . .  1  00 

Felker’s  What  Grocers  Sell  Us  :  Manual  for  Buyers.. .  100 

Fisher’s  Grain  Tables. . . . . .  40 

Food  from  the  Far  West .  1  50 

Fowler’s  Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  lii  Wall  Street. .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest- Tree  Culturist . . 1  00 

Fuller’s  Practical  Forestry .  1  511 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual . . . . .  1  00 

Gardner’s  Ho w  to  Paint .  1  00 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar. . . . . . .  1  25 

Grimshaw  on  Saws .  2  50 

Half  Hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science.  2  vols .  5  00 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings . . . 

Hazard’s  Butter  aud  Butter  Making . 

Hedges’  Sugar  Cane  and  their  Products . 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds . .........pajicr,  25c. :  cloth.. 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing . . . . .  75 

Home  Cook-Book . .  1  50 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . . .  3  00 

Household  Conveniences...., . . .  1  50 

House-keeping  in  Old  Virginia . .  1  75 

How  to  Make  Candy .  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

King’s  Beekeepers’ Text  Book.. paper,  75o _ clotli .  1  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Menhaden  :  Its  Uses,  etc. ;  (loode  &  Atwater .  2  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  25 

Mrs.  Elliott’s  Housewife.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  .125 
Murrey’s  Valuable  Cooking  Receipts.  Paper  85c. ;  clotli  75 

Norris’  American  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book .  1  00 

Pabor’s  Colorado  as  an  Agricultural  State .  1  50 

Packard’s  Guide  to  Study  of  Insects .  5  00 

Packard’s  Half-hours  wifli  Insects . .;.  2  50 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects .  1  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer. . . .  60 

Phin’sHowto  Use  the  Microscope .  1  00 

Pliin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane .  7  50 

Practical  Rabbit  Keeper . . .  1  50 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esteii  Cooke) .  1  50 

guinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  1  50 

iley’s  Locust  Plague .  1  25 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1  00 

Root’s  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture . . . ....  1 .  1  25 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-Book .  35 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture.. .  1  uO 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products .  1  50 

Texas ;  the  Coming  Empire .  1  .50 

The  Angora  Goat .  1  50 

The  Complete  Home... .  2  75 

The  Modern  Fencer .  50 

The  Modem  Gymnast .  50 

Treat’s  Injurious  Insects  of  tlie  Farm  and  Garden .  2  00 

Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,  New  Ed. (Miss  Juliet  Corson)  25 

Vine’s  Artificial  Manures .  6  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  1  50 

AVare’s  The  Sugar  Beet .  4  00 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

AVaring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . .  .  1  09 

AVaring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  noui.e9  50 

AVaring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  aud  Towns .  2  00 

AVillard’s  Practical  Butter  Book .  1  00 

AVillard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandl  y .  8  00 

AVoodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies .  6  00 

AVoodward’s  Ornamental  aud  Fancy  Alidiabets .  6  00 

Y  oiiatt  on  tlie  Dog, . . . 2  50 


6  50 
25 
1  00 
50 
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VI  I  r  Is  not  Poisonous  or  Corrosive.  War- 
I  Hr  ran  toil  to  euro  SCAB.  Mixes  iiorfoctly 
I  1 1  Li  ivith  COIiD  WATER.  Safe  to  use  ir 
COLDEST  h  m  n  WEATIIER.  It  is  a  suro 
ciuo  for  all  I  all  I  II  Diseases,  Insect 

Pests  anil  WWtl/  Worms  of  iloiuestic  ani¬ 
mals.  ’  For  Sheep,  leaves  lAI  ft  T  C  O  the  -wool 
like  silk.  Every  farmer  Uv  ^  I  P  j|  slioulil 
keep  it.  In  the  Householil,  WIPtt  B  i»ll  ilestro^ 
all  bail  smells.  No  infectious  malady  can  Mj  1 1| 
exist  where  this  Dip  is  employed  as  a  Disin-  IJ  I  r 
fectant.  For  its  various  uses  in  detail,  and  ■ 
prices,  send  postage  stamp  to 

T,  W.  LAWFORD,  Cen’l  Agent, 

296  E.  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

UniTersltf  of  fte  State  of  New  Yort 


141  West  64th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  only  Institution  in  the  State  having  the  power  to 
grant  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  (D.V.S.). 

The  annual  session  of  this  Institution  begins  in  October  of 
each  year.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  III.D.V.S., 
Dean  of  lUe  Faculty. 

Pure  bred  recorded  Po- 
1  'lid  China  Swine.  Pigs 
all  ages  for  sale,  in  pairs 
or  trios,  not  akin.  Write 
for  wliat  you  want.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Reduced  rates  by 
xpress. 

JOHN  B.  HOWE, 
Seneca,  Ills. 

Mention  this  paper. 

W’ffh- 

?Of  TwoOHloTlVrPItOVED  CHES 
{TEK  hogs.  Send  for  descriptioi 
tof  this  famous  breed.  Also  Fowls,! 

ID-  li.  SILVKR.  CLRVELAJ^IO,  0.\ 


Chester  White,  Berkshire  and 
Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine  Setter 
Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and  Fo.x 
Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale  by 
A.  PEOPLES*  CO.,  West  Chester, 
Chester  Co„  Pa,  Send  stamp  for 
Circular  and  Price  List, 


REOSSTEREOSWIi^E 

^Thorouch-bred  Chester  Whites,  Po- 

_ _ _ ^land-Chlnos,  &  Imported  Berkshireo 

True  pedigree  given  with  every  animal  sold.  Strong,  healthy 
stock  only.  Purity  ffunrunteed.  Send  stamp  for  new  Cata¬ 
logue*  0. 11.  Wurriiietun,  Box  6‘24,  West  Chester,  l*a* 

Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cattle.  .  Also 
II fall II  thorough-bred  and  grade  Guernseys  and 

1  Jerseys.  Lincoln,  Southdown,  and 
I  Hampshiredown  Sheep  a  specialty. 
Chester  White*  Berkshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Poland*Chiiia 
PiffS.  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Doga 
and  a  variety  of  Poultry.  Come  see  our 
stock  and  select  for  yourselves.  Send 

_ _ 1  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

^•\^ALT£B  &  SONS,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


D.M.  MAGIE  COMPANY,  OXFORD.  BUTLER  i 
CO.,  OHIO,  Originator  and  Headquarters  for  \ 
Magie  or  Poland-China  Swine.  751  head  soldi 
for  breeders  in  1883.  Have  shipped  stock  to  I 
Seven  Foreign  Countries.  Send  for  Circulars,  [ 


POULTRY  WORLB. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
lublisbed.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
!1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Roultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
m  existence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  lor  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATOR. 

Improved  for  1884.  Better  than  ever.  The  handsomest, 
simplest,  most  durable  and  best  machine  in  the  market. 
No  electricity  or  clock-work.  Perfectly  self-regulating. 
Send2c-stamp  for  circular  to  A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Eye, 

N.  T. 

Halsted’s  Book  on  “  Incubation  and  Incubators,"  135 
Pages.  Over  100  Illustrations.  75  cents  by  mail. 


The  SAVIDGE  Is  the  BEST. 
Holds  100  egg3,S35.Different  sizes. 
It  never  fails— warranted.  C.  W. 
.Savidge,  2524  Huntingdon  St.,  Phlla. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Eock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghobns,  another  on  Bbown  Leghoexs, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultky  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddaed,  Hartford,  Ct. 

ITOR  SALE.  At  Knockalva,  Eamble  P.  O.,  Jamaica, 
F  w.  I.,  4  Thoroughbred  Maltese  Asses.  Several  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Maltese  Jennies.  For  further  particulars,  ap¬ 
ply  to  J,  W,  EDWAEDS,  at  ahove  address. 


Send  for 
Catalogu 

and  *1 
Prices.  u 


ATLAS 


WORKS 

A.' 


INDIANAPOLIS.  INO.,  U.  S 

_ manufactueebs  of _ 

STEAM  ENGINES& BOILERS. 

Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  in  StocI'. 

for  immediate  delivery. 


Hampshire  Down  Sheep. 

WILTSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

Notice  of  dispersal  of  the  premier 

HAMPSHIRIiiDOWN  BREEDING  FLOCK 
of  GREAT  BRITAIN — Specimens  from  which  have 
Won  upwards  of  120  PRIZES,  including, 
Champion  and  First,  Second  and  Third  Class 
PRIZES  at  the  great  MEETINGS  of  the  ROYAL, 
BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND, .  ROYAL 
COUNTIES,  SMITHEIELD  CLUB  and  other 
AGRICULTURAL  SHOWS  in  the  UNITED 
KINGDOM  and  on  the  CONTINENT. 

Messrs.  WATERS  and  RAWLENCE 

A  RE  instructed  by  Alfred  Morrison,  Esq., 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  Fonthill, 
Wiltshire,  England,  on  the  30th  July  and 
8th  of  August,  1884,  the  whole  of  his 

WORLD-RENOWNED  AND  SUPERB 

HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  BREEDING  FLOCK, 
Consisting  of  about  1,400  very  choice  Two-teeth, 
Four-teeth,  Six-teeth,  and  Full-mouthed  EWES,  350 
EWE  LAMBS,  and  150  grand  RAM  LAMBS  and 
SHEARLING  RAMS. 

Hampshire  Down  Sheep  are  now  so  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  lyrecd  of  the  day,  that  the  Auctioneers 
need  hardly  point  out  their  highest  characteristics, 
so  essential  to  Elockmastors,  viz.,  hardy  constitu¬ 
tion,  aptitude  to  fatten,  early  maturity,  great  weight 
and  quality  both  of  carcase  and  wool,  combined 
with  perfect  symmetry  and  color. 

The  Auctioneers,  Salisbury,  England  (from  whom 
full  particulars  may  be  had),  will  be  pleased  to  exe¬ 
cute  any  purchases,  free  of  charge,  upon  the 
money,  for  payment  of  any  such,  being  satisfactorily 
deposited  with  London  Bankers,  and  Mr.  Morrison’s 
Agent  (Mr.  Read)  will  render  every  assistance  in  the 
consignment  of  Stock  to  any  part  of  the  World. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  DOG  T 

If  SO,  send  for  DOG  BUYERS’ 
GUIDE,  containing  colored  plates, 
zoo  engravings  of  different  breeds, 
prices  they  are  worth,  and  where  to 
buy  them.  Also,  cuts  of  Dog  Fur¬ 
nishing  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Training  Dogs  and  Breed¬ 
ing  Ferrets.  Mailed  for  lo  cts^ 

PHILACELPEIA  EE17RSL?, 
237  S.  8th  St.  Phllad'a. 


Remedies 

FOR 

Horse  Diseases 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Goi  ng’sToiiicPowde  r .— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder. -For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Thri  ‘ 


Heaves,  or  Sore 


roat. 


Prominent  Agencies. — Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W,  Rounds  &  Co,,  101  N.  Main  St. ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  19  N.  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St.  :  Baltimore,  Md..  Wm.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  St. ;  Ricliraond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  L303  Main 
St. :  Wilson,  N.  C.,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  R.  A. 
Robinson  &  Co„  528  Main  St.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  Mellier, 
709  Washington  Ave. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. :  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson,  223  Superior 
St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  &  Co. ;  Cliicago,  Ill., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St. ;  St. Paul,  Minn.,  Noyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Helena,  Mont.,  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co. ;  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Wm.  H.  Nye ;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  & 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Ihey  will  he  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  ®1  per  package.  Circulars  witli  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  938,  New  York  City. 
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TRIUMPH  ENGINE. 

Especially  adapted  for  purposes  requir¬ 
ing  light  power.  Wrouglit  iron  boilers- 
rested,  inspected  and  insured  paya« 
ble  to  the  purchaser.  Guaranteed  as 
represented.  Ready  to  run  as  soon  as 
rccoivcd, 

3  Hoese  Powee,  $350.00. 

6  “  “  300.00. 

7  “  “  375.00. 

10  “  ‘  500.00. 

Write  to 

Paige  Mf’g  Co., 

aud34ti  State  Street,  PAINESVIIiliE,  O. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  3,000  In  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
^  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Horse-Power _ $240,00 

4>^  “  “  ....  280.00 

6K  “  “  ....  333.00 

8K  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


lOURCOTOFFENGlNE 
A  FUEL 


(.SAWMIlLG&UaE 

^0Ll« 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO. 

ipieoso  Mention  thu  Paper.)  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 
.90IVES.  HE  PAYS  THE  PRClCHT. 

Sold  on  tr.dl.  Warrants  5  years.  All  sizes  as  low. 
For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGIUMION,  N.  T, 


Spray  Yoiir  Fruit  Trees 

WITH 

Field’s  Orchard  Force  Pump 

THE  FARMERS’  FRIEND. 

Positively  the  Cheapest  and  the  Best. 
All  Sizes  and  Kinds  of  Iron  Pumps. 
You  can  save  money  by  purchasing 
your  pumps  from  us.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
liockport,  N.  V. 


QUAKER  CITY 

Donhie  Reduction  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill.  For  Corn  and 
Cob,  Feetl  and  Table  Meal. 

Send  for  Circular. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  &  GO., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

For  New  England  and  New 
York,  address 

110  John  St.,  New  York  City 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMHR  &  BOSCHRRT  PRHSS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  CITTIE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
STANCHION  ! 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  C.  D.  BROOKS,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N,  Y, 
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GOOD  NEWS 

"LADIES! 

Now’s  your  time  to  gret 
up  Orders  for  our  CELEBRA¬ 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 
secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 
ROSE  or  6Cte.D-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  away  to  the  party  sending  an  order 
for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
30c.,  35.,  and  4nc.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  60c., 
and  verv’  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  just  im¬ 
ported  some  very  tine  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  I'or  full  particulars,' 

Address  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO. 

T.  O.  Box  289.  31and33Vesey  St.,  NewYork. 

MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Prain,  Corn,  anci  Live  Stock  Qrowing 
Combined. 

The  most  FrofUabl-e  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1883 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
Ijieen  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  tl.  P.  By.  lands  in  this  State,  wliich  will  be  sent  Free, 
In  great  variety,  by  EEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land,  Coipmissioner  U.  P.  By.  Co., 

Omalia,  Neb. 

Befer  to  tlds  advertisement. 


MORT 

ll  PACIff 


HERN 

PACIFBC  R.  R. 


I  ■  im  A  111  Minnesota, North  Dakota, 

LANDS 

I  v  B#  The  Northern  Pacific  country  is 

the  newest  region  open  for  settlement,  BUT  THE  RICH¬ 
EST  IN  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Its  exceptionally  fer- 
file  sojl,  wcU  watered  surface,  fine  wheat  and  farming 
lands,  best  of  cattle  grounds,  large  bodies  of  timber, 
rich  mining  districts,  healthful  climate,  great  navigable 
waters,  and  grand  commercial  opportunities  are  the 
chief  attractions  which  invite,  a  large  population. 
Ufkve  10,818,433  acres  or  MORE  THAN  HALF  of 
IbU  I  k  all  the  Public  Lands  disposed  of  in  1883 
were  in  tne  Northern  Pacific  country.  Send  for  maps 
and  publications  describing  the  railroad  lands  and  the 

country.  They  are  sent  FREE.  _ ^ 

Address  CHAS.  B.  LAMBORN, 

Land  Com’r,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

160  MARYLAND  FARMS,  Trsoo^eJeT 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  salt  water  (with  all  its  luxur¬ 
ies)  In  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  1884  Pamphlet  and  Map,  showing  location,  free. 

Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty,  Easton,  Md. 


Full  description  by  coun¬ 
ties  :  200-page  pamphlet 


CALIFORNIA 

and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BBOTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DfiinVT  AlVn  for  Fruit,  Grain,  and  Grass, 

ITltlli  I  H/llI  H  r  illilTlS,  on  gait  water, $20  to  $50  per 
acre.  Catalogues  free.  ISLER  &  MEEKINS,  Cambridge,  Md. 


FARMS. 


1,50  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms 
cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


A  Profitable  Investment! 

Each  $5  doubled  within  30  days,  and 
loss  rendered  impossible. 

A  NEW  CITY  BOCATED. 

Hindsdale  City,  adjoining  beautiful  Garden  City  —  the 
“  loveliest  village  of  the  plain’  ’—and  Creedmoor  Rifle  Range, 
N.  Y.  Several  thousand  building  lots,  surrounding  Hins¬ 
dale  depot,  $185  each,  selling  on  monthly  payments  of  $5  per 
lot  j  four  lots,  $10  per  montli.  Prices  advanced  $5  per  lot 
monthly  until  present  prices  are  at  least  doubled.  Cottages 
$10  monthly  for  each  $1,000  of  cost.  Nuisances  and  shanties 
prohibited ;  no  malaria,  chills,  fevers  or  mosquitoes ;  cli¬ 
mate,  soil,  drives  and  surroundings  unsurpassed.  Building 
optional  with  purchaser ;  fair  dealing  guaranteed;  nothing 
over-colored.  Buy  for  Investment,  residence  or  Summer 
home.  New  York  will  be 

THE  FUTURE  CITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Property  around  it  Is  rapidly  Increasing  In  value,  and  must 
continue  to  do  so.  You  enter  no  uncertain  venture  by  in- 
■vesting  in  Hinsdale.  Prices  are  low  compared  with  all 
other  New  York  surroundings  ;  Increase  certain  ;  prospec¬ 
tive  value  greater  than  any  property  equi-distant.  Hinsdale 
Is  13  miles  from  New  Y ork— 35  minutes  tiy  rail,  and  5  minutes 
additional  by  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  Ferry  ;  and  the  commuta¬ 
tion  averages  10  cents  per  trip.  It  U  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  and  Is  the  junction  for  both  Garden 
City  and  Creedmoor  Rifle  Range.  Improvements  proposed, 
etc.,  will  render  Hinsdale  an  attractive  place  of  abode. 
Agents  wanted  of  either  sex.  Circulars,  etc.,  of 

lit  WILSON,  Attorney,  335  Broadway,  New  Yorki 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  Actual  Settlers 

open  only  between  the  1  st 
dayof  Marchandthe31  st 
day  of  Dec.,  1884. 

The  lands  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  offer  ^  are 
the  most  productive  and,  consid¬ 
ering  locality,  the  cheapest  of  any 
unoccupied  lands 
in  the  United 


States  now 
open  for  sale. 
First  appli¬ 
cants  will 
have  first 
chance. 
Homeseekers  ^ 

‘  catch  on.' 
>l^=*For  Maps, 
Illustrated 
Papers 


i  r  ^ 

'’'Ormation  regaid'cS 
Write  to  J-  Vv  jiasJbt^ 

Land  and  Immigration  Commissioner, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R'y, 
ST.  P.\DL,  5IINN. 


Tm  A  \7  AGENTS  to 

I  I  |-^  A  Y  KUBBER  Stai 

-1.  -N-  Xi.  -1-  LJ’  EoijAMEE  &  Co.,1 


AGENTS,  to  sell  our 
Stamps. 

”  Cleveland.O. 


“IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

The  Chickerings  have  always  led  in  the  march 
of  improvement  in  Piano  making.  Hence  their 
various  styles  of 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

Pianos  have  rapidly  grown  in  public  estima¬ 
tion,  as  is  evinced  by  the  number  of  Chickering 
Pianos  sold  since  the  foundation  of  the  house, 
which  already  exceeds 

SIXTY-EIGHT  THOUSAND. 

The  highest  musical  authorities  in  all  lands 
indorse  the  Chickering  Piano. 

■Write  for  their  new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

WAEEROOMS : 

ISO  Fifth  Avenue,  |  1B2  Tremont  St., 

NE’W  YORK.  BOSTON. 


BLAINE  WANTED! 

Complete,  Reliable  Illustrated  Life 
of  the  PEOPLE’S  CHOICE.  Get  tlio  BEST.  Special 
terms  to  agents  ordering  from  a  I  Jlk 

distance.  OutQtfrec  toactual 
canvassers.  Write  for  circulars, 

I  also  have  readv  prospectus  of  the  fortlicomlnir  humorous 
book  “MY"  WIFE’S  FOOL  OF  A  HCSBANO.”  175 
Illustrations  by  Williams.  The  HIT  OF  THE  YEAH! 

W.  H,  THOIHP.SON,  Pub.,  404  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Lives  of  Democratic  Nominees  In  preparation. 
Tills  will  appear  but  once.  Answer  now. 

Hooks  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  Sociology, 
Government  of  Ohilclreii,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF 
NERVOUSNESS.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1.50. 
EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  ByM.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.D.  $1.  Be  sure  and  get  our  Catalogue. 
Sample  of  Herald  of  Health  free. 

IVI.  E.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laiglit  Street,  N.  Y. 

FOR  lO  CEFTTS. 

Tlie  Se.  Louis  Magazine,  edited  by  Alexander  N.  De  Menil. 
now  in  its  fifteenth  year,  is  brilliantly  illustrated,  purely 
IVestern  in  make-up,  replete  with  stories,  poems,  timely 
reading  and  humor,  $1.50  a  year.  Sample  copy  and  a  set  of 
gold  colored  picture  cards  sent  for  feu  cents.  Address, . 
A.  .1.  GILMORE,  213 North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis.  THE' 
Amekican  Agricultukist  and  Sx.  Louis  Magazine,  sent . 
one  year  for  $1.'75. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  new  hook 

OUIl  FAMOUS  WOMEN.”  Just  completed  hy  Elizaheth 
Stuart  Ehelps.  Marion  Harland^  and  1  o  other  Jb/ininent 
Writers.  Tne  grandest  hook  of  the  age.  Agents  sell  1 0  to  ■ 

20a  day.  Send  for  Circulars.  Extra  Tei'ms,  Specimen  Plate, 
etc..to  A.  D.  WORTHINGTON  A?  CO., Hartford,  Conn. 

CARDUKHIFEFKEEI 

different  designs  S]pdR>  Swiss 
Floral,  Ivy  Wreath,  Gold  Pan* 
lel,  Sentiment,  Oval  EmboRBcd,. 
.Summer,  Winter,  Moonlijrhtd^ 
Marine  Beenes,  all  In  beautifulcolora  . 

enameled  board . 


with  yournamein 

jiksand  this  beautiful  Pean  - - ^  Handle  4.bTaded  Knife 

C  for  lady  orgent)$!.00  B^gettinglOof  your  friends  to  send  with. 
Tou,  vou  obtain  an  elegantknifc  andalovely  packofeards FREE*- 
CAYTON  PKINTING  CO..  Waltlugford,  Conn. 


ILEGANT  pack  of  50  Floral  Beauties,  Mottoes,  Verses,, 
-cfec..  name  on,  10c.  10  pks.  &  Silver  Napkin  Ringor  Ag’ts” 
‘Sample  Book,  $1.00.  TODD  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn,. 

THIS  soup  GOLD  BAND  RING.  war. 

h  ranted  Solid  Gold  or  money  refunded,  In 
3  an  elegant  Tclvet-llncd  casket,  a  case 

I  of  samples  ofour  Beautiful  Cards,  nnd' 

_ "  our  newi  llustrated Premium  Listwilhagt’s’ 

terms,  &c.,  ali  sent  post-paid  for  46c.,  3  for  $1.26.  Offer  made  to  se¬ 
cure  new  agents  for  1884.  We  will  print  your  name  in  new  type  on 
50  Beauties,  60  all  new  Chromos,10c,  11  packs  forftl.OO,. 
and  the  above  ring  FREE  to  sender  of  duo.  New  Sample  Book  25c* 
post-paid.  CAPrFQIi  CABD  CO*,  HABTFOBD,  CONK  * 

^  Large,  New,  Embossed  border  Chromo  Cards,  all  gold, 
silver, motto  and  hand,  name  on,  10c.,  13  pks.  $1.  -Agts’ 
latest  samples,  10  cts.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

pf  f\  New  Style  Chromos,  EVERT  CARD  EMBOSSED, 
Moss  Rose.  Bird  Mottoes,  Hand  Mottoes,  Golden 
Beauties,  &c.,  name  on,  10c.  xEtnaPtg.  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

TYPE,  CHROMO  CARDS,  Scrap 
T  Pictures,  &c.  Send  for  ludce  lists. 

E.  C.  DUNN  &  CO.,  2106  Orkney  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  1804.  KO  PATENT  !  NO  PAY  i 

obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices,  Com¬ 
pounds,  Designs  and  Labels,  All  preli¬ 
minary  examinations  as  to  patentability 
of  inventions  free.  Our‘*  Guide  for  Obtain¬ 
ing  Patents  ”  Is  sent  free  everywhere.  , 
Address  LOUIS  BAGOEH  &  CO.,  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C* 


ESTAJSLISHKU  1) 

piniTS 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(EnglisU  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 
For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each 

Four  Subsoibers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $1,  or  $1.1  T  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $  8 ,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each, 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free, 
Only  $1  eacb. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
American  Agriculturist. 

ENCSIASII  KDITION. 

Ordinary  Fage?.  SI  .00  per  line  (  agate),  each  Insertion 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  S1.25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page—Sl.rtU  per  line. 

JT.genextto  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— 00  per  line. 
No' advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion, 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

OKBSHIAN  i:i>BTION. 

Ot^inary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line.,  each  insertion. 
Necowd  C'oacr  Pdffc,  l.T  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  Imp 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1,00  eacii  Insertion 
|l2f"No  Advertisement  oC  Medicines  Or  Hnmhugs  received, 
Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

751  Broadway,  New  York, 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FOE  LOVERS  of  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

EITHER  OF  THESE  BOOKS.  SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


The  Farm. 


Farm  Conveniences. 

Price  ?1.50. 


Farm  Homes,  In¬ 
doors  and  Out-doors. 

Bj-  Mbs.  E.  H.  Leland. 
Price  $1.50. 


The  New  American 
Farm  Book. 

By  R.  L.  and  L.  F.  Alleh. 
Price  $2.50. 


The  Saddle-Horse. 

Price  $1.00. 

The  Horse;  How  to 
Buy  and  Sell. 

By  Peter  HowDEir. 
Price  $1.00. 

Silos  and  Ensilage. 

Edited  By  Dr.  George 
Thubber. 

Price  '50  cents. 


The  Chemistry  of 
the  Farm. 

By  R.  WARiNGToir,  F.  C.  S. 
Price  $1.00. 


Draining  for  Profit. 

By  Geo.  E.  ■Wabiifg,  Jr. 
Price  $1  50. 

Farm  Drainage. 

New  Edition. 

By  Hon.  H.  F.  French 
Price  $1.50. 


A  Manual  of  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it.  Describing 
all  manner  of  Home-made 
Aids  to  Farm  Work.  Made 
up  of  the  best  ideas  from  the 
experience  of  many  practical 
men.  With  over  two  hundred 
engravings. 

This  most  charming  book 
should  be  in  every  farm  home 
in  the  land.  It  is  written  in 
a  most  captivating  style  by  a 
writer  thorouglily  familiar 
with  the  subjects  treated. 

This  is  the  best  American 
work  upon  general  farm 
management.  It  treats  of 
the  leading  crops,  build¬ 
ings,  draining,  etc.,  and  in¬ 
cludes  sufficient  about  ani¬ 
mals  of  different  kinds  to 
meet  the  wants,  of  most 
farmers. 

A  Guide-Book  for  all  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  horsemanship, 
and  who  wish  to  teach  their 
animals  how  to  perform 
various  feats  under  the  sad¬ 
dle.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

A  Plain  and  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Guide  to  the  various 
Points  to  be  noted,  showing 
which  are  essential  and 
which  are  unimportant. 

The  Preservation  of  Fod¬ 
der  Corn  and  other  Green 
Fodder  Crops.  Bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  most  recent  in¬ 
formation,  from  various 
sources.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Treating  with  the  ntmost 
clearness  and  conciseness, 
and  in  the  most  popular 
manner  possible,  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Chemistry  to  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  providing  a  wel¬ 
come  manual  for  those  who, 
while  not  having  time  to 
systematically  study  Chem¬ 
istry,  will  gladly  have  such 
an  idea  as  this  gives  them  of 
its  relation  to  operations  on 
the  farm. 

So  in  farm  operations,  that 
of  Draining  is  not  likely  to 
be  treated  sufficiently  in  de¬ 
tail  in  general  works.  The 
two  books  mentioned  are 
among  the  most  valuable  .and 
practical  works  upon  the 
I  -subject  of  draining. 


Quinby's  New  Bee- 
Keeping. 

Revised  Edition. 

By  L.  C.  Root.  Price  $1.50. 

Practical  Poultry- 
Keeper. 

By  L.  Weight.  Price  $2.00. 

Swine  Husbandry. 

By  F.  D.  Coburn. 
Price  Il.TO. 

The  Pig. 

By  Joseph  Harris. 
Price  $1.50. 


Farm  Implements 
and  Machinery. 

By  John  J.  Thomas. 
Price  $1.50. 


Bees,  Poultry,  and  Pigs 
are  often  made  subjects  of 
especial  care  by  small  far¬ 
mers,  and  separate  treatises 
on  these  are  more  likely  to 
be  asked  for  than  those  upon 
the  larger  animals.  Each 
of  these. is  one  of  .the  best 
in  its  line. 


Most  farming  operations 
are  accomplished  by  force, 
applied  through  imple¬ 
ments  and  machines,  and  a 
farmer  should  understand 
mechanics,  at  least  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  apply  force  most 
economically.  In  this  work 
the  fundamental  principles 
are  clearly  taught,  and  their 
application  illustrated. 


The  Garden. 


Gardening  for 
Young  and  Old. 

By  Joseph  Hareis,”M.  S. 
Price  $1.25. 


The  Small  Fruit 
Culturist. 

By  ANDREW'  S.  Fuller. 
Price  $1.50. 


Peach  Culture. 

By  Hon.  J.  Alexander 
Fulton. 

Price  $1.50. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 
Price  $1.50. 


Practical  Floricul¬ 
ture. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 
Price  $1.50. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

By  P.  Barry. 

Price  $2.50. 

Gardening  for  Plea¬ 
sure. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 
Price  $1.50. 

Play  and  Profit  in 
My  Garden. 

By  E.  P.  Roe. 

Price  $1.50. 


A  work  intended  to  interest 
Farmers’  Boys  in  Farm-Gar¬ 
dening,  which  means  a  better 
and  more  profitable  form  of 
Agi'iculture.  Tiie  teachings 
are  given  in  the  familiar 
manner  so  well  known  in  the 
author’s  “  Walks  and  Talks 
on  the  Farm.” 

Rewritten,  enlarged,  and 
brought  fully  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  is  equally  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  private  culti¬ 
vator  and  the  market  grower. 
This  book  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  Propagating  Small 
Fruits,  their  Culture,  Varie¬ 
ties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

This  is  the  only  practical 
Guide  to  Peach  Culture  on 
the  Delaware  Peninsula,  and 
is  the  best  work  upon  the 
subject  of  Peach  Growing 
for  those  who  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  that  culture  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  revised,  and 
a  large  portion  of  it  re¬ 
written. 

Farms  near  cities  often 
make  more  from  garden 
crops  than  from  farm  crops. 
This  is  the  best  work  on 
market  gardening,  and  will 
serve  for  the  family  garden 
also. 

The  work  is  characterized 
by  the  same  common  sense 
that  marks  the  author’s  “Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit,”  and  it 
holds  a  high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  lovers  of  fiori- 
culture. 

After  the  farm  crops,  fruit 
is  of  the  most  importance. 
No  work  covers  the  whole 
subject  more  completely 
than  this.  It  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  revised  by  the  author. 

This  work  was  prepared  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  ama¬ 
teur  in  in-door  and  out  door 
gardening,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  guides  to  Window  Gar¬ 
dening. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his 
garden  on  the  rocky  hill 
sides  in  the  vicinity  of  West 
Point,  and  shows  us  how’,  out 
of  it,  after  four  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  he  evoked  a  profit  of 
$1,000,  and  this  while  carry- 
I  ing  on  pastoral  and  literary 
I  labors. 


Books  on  Field  Sports. 


Florida,  and  the 
Game  Water-Birds. 

By  Robert  Barnwbll 
Roosevelt. 

Price  $2.00. 


Superior  Fishing. 

By  Robert  Barnwell 
.  Roosevelt. 

Price  $2.00. 


The  Game-fish  of  the 
Northern  States  and 
British  Provinces. 

By  Robert  Barnwell 
Roosevelt. 

Price  $2.00. 

Sportsman's  Gazet¬ 
teer  and  General 
Guide. 

By  Charles  Hallock. 

THIRD  REVISED  EDITION 
BT  THE  AUTHOR. 
Price  $3.00. 

Our  Friend,  the  Dog. 

By  Gordon  Stables, 

C.  M.,  M.  D.,  R.  N. 

Price  $3.00. 

The  Dogs  of  Great 
Britain,  America, 
and  other  Countries. 

New  Edition,  brought 
down  to  date. 

Price  $2.00. 


Field,  Cover,  and 
Trap  Shooting. 

By  Adam  H.  Bogardus. 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Price  $2.00. 


AmericanWild  Fowl 
Shooting. 

By  Joseph  W.  Long. 
Price  $2.00. 


How  to  Hunt  and 
Trap. 

By  Joseph  H.  Batty,  Tax¬ 
idermist. 

Price  $1.50. 

American  Game  Bird 
Shooting. 

By  John  Mortimer  Murphy 
Price  $2.00. 

Fishing  in 
American  Waters. 

By  Genio  C.  Scott. 
Price  $2.50. 


Contains  a  full  account  of 
the  sporting  along  our  sea¬ 
shores  and  inland  waters,  and 
remarks  on  breech-loaders 
and  hammerless  guns.  Illus¬ 
trated,  and  witli  a  portrait  of 
the  author. 

Embracing  a  full  account 
of  the  Striped  Bass,  Trout, 
Black  Bass,  aiid  Blue-fish  of 
the  Northern  States,  with 
full  directions  for  dressing 
Artificial  Flies  with  '  the 
Feathers  of  American  Birds; 
the  account  of  a  Sporting 
Visit  to  Lake  Superior,  etc., 
etc.  Illustrated. 

The  popular  writer  gives  in 
this  book  an  account  of  the 
Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  Fish¬ 
eries  of  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  together  with 
simple  directions  for  tying 
Artificial  Flies.  Illustrated. 

Finely  illustrated  with  en¬ 
gravings  of  game  birds  and 
animals,  and  giving  four 
large  maps  of  game  regions. 
With  information  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all  interest¬ 
ed  in  sporting  matters.  1,000 
pages. 

A  complete  Guide  to  the 
points  and  properties  of  all 
known  breeds,  and  to  their 
successful  management  in 
health  and  disease.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  portraits  of 
Champion  and  other  dogs. 

It  comprises  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  tile  two  Stan¬ 
dard  Works  on  tlie  Dog  by 
Stonehenge,  thereby  furnish¬ 
ing  for  $'3.00  what  has 
hitherto  cost  §11.25.  The 
book  contains  over  One  Hun¬ 
dred  beautiful  Engravings, 
embracing  the  most  noted 
dogs  in  both  Continents. 

Embracing  Hints  for  Skil¬ 
led  Marksmen,  Instructions 
forVoung  Sportsmen,Hauut3 
and  Habits  of  Game  Birds, 
Flight  and  Resorts  of  Water 
Fowl,  etc.,  etc. 

Containing  full  and  ac¬ 
curate  descriptions  of  the 
Haunts,  Habits,  and  Metliods 
of  Shooting  Wild  Fowl.  In¬ 
structions  concerning  Guns, 
Blinds,  Boats,  and  Decoys. 
The  true  history  of  Choke 
Bores,  and  a  correct  method 
of  testing  the  shooting  pow¬ 
ers  of  Shot  Guns.  Fully 
illustrated. 

Enlarged  and  rewritten 
by  the  author.  Containing 
full  instructions  for  hunting 
Buffalo,  Elk,  Moose,  Deer, 
Antelope,  Bear,  Fox,  Grouse, 
Quail.  Partridge,  Ducks, 
Woodcock,  Snipe,  and  all  the 
other  Game,  Water-fowl, etc. 
Also  the  localities  where 
Game  abounds.  With  nearly 
100  Ulustrations. 

Profusely  Illustrated,  and 
describing  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  Game  Birds  gener¬ 
ally.  12mo.,  tinted  paper. 

A  new  edition  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  and  popular  work, 
embracing  Coast  and  Estu- 
arv  Fishing  with  Rod  and 
Line.  Fresh-water  Fishing 
with  Fly  and  Bait,  etc.,  etc. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
Crown  8vo. 


Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with 
descriptions  of  all  our  New  and  I,atest 
Books,  will  l>e  sent  free  on  application. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 


DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres’t. 


SAM’L  BURNHAM,  Sec. 
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For  Handsomest !  Cheapest !  Best! 

Iron  Roofing,  Siiing,  Ceiling, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  of 

CINCINNATI  (O.)  CORRUGATING  CO. 


A  DAY  &  MORE 


JTO  ACTIVE  MB> 

3and  women  to 

_ Jtake  orders  for  our  enlarged  portraits. 

Address  OFNEB  &  CO.  ,’T* 

819  Arch  St..  Phlla.,  Pa.  LsJ 


UTFIT  FREE? 


C^Get  of  yoor  Dro^gtst  or  Groeert 

25  CENT  Bottle  ALLEN’S 

ROOT  BEER 

^  EXTRACT 

which  ■will  make  Gffallons  of  Beer.  No 
trouble  to  make.  Nohoiling.  No  Straining. 
Much  preferable  to  ice  water.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  roots  and  herbs, 'such  as  Dande- 


GIVEN  AWAY 

Ladies  canvassing  for  Tea  -will 
do  well  to  send  for  our  Premium 
List  We  have  premiums  for  or¬ 
ders  from  $5  to  SoO.  including  Gold 
Baud  Tea  Sets,  Waltham  Watches, 
etc.  We  send  thousands  of  these 
orders  every  year,  and  have  yet 
to  hear  of  any  dissatisfaction  from 
those  receiving  them.  I  f  any  lady 
reader  of  this  paper  "wishes  for  a 
beautiful  Gold  Band  Tea  Set,  they 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
send  us  a  postal  for  further  infor¬ 
mation. 

ATLANTIC  TEA  COMPANY. 

FITCHBXJRO,  JHASS.  ^ 


“Drink  fair.  Betsey,  wotever  you  io.”— Martin  Chuzzlewit 

TEA  CLUB  ORDERS. 

We  have  made  a  specialty  since  September,  1877,  of  giving 
away  as  Premiums,  to  those  who  get  up  clubs  for  our 
good^  Vinner  and  Tea  Sets,  Gold  Band  Sets,  Silve]''Ware, 
etc.  Teas  of  all  kinds,  from  80  to  75  cents  per  pound.  We  do 
a  very  large  Tea  and  Coflee  business,  besides  sending  out 
from  60  to  90  CLUB  ORDERS  each  day.  SILVER- 
PIiATED  CASTERS,  as  Premiums  with  S5,  and 
SIO  orders.  WHITE  TEA  SETS  with  «tO  ordere. 
DECORATED  TEA  SETS  with  S15.  GOLD  BAND 
or  MOSS  ROSE  SETS  <>f  44  PCS.,  or  DINNER 
SETS,  of  1 06  pcs.,,  with  S20  orders,  and  a  Host  of 
other  Premiums.  Send  us  Postal  and  mention  this  paper, 
and  we  will  send  you  full  Price  and  Preniiuiii  List. 
Freight  Charges  average  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  points 
West.  GREATXONDON  TEA„CO.. 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ENTERPRISE 

COMBINATION 


FliyiT,WIII[»^^J[LLY  mil 


’THE 

With  it  they  can  extract  the  Juice  froni 

I  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cran¬ 
berries,  Ifuehleberries,  Goose* 
berries,  Kl^^erberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes, 

I  Currants,  Tomatoes, 

I  Pineapples,  Quinces, 

4&e.,  See, 

I  Refuse  Seeds  and  Skins  are 
I  Discharged  Perfectly  Dry. 


X..A.13IE:S  HAPPY! 

Most  Hardware  Merchants 
keep  them,  and  we  prefer  you 
purchasing  of  them ;  but  if  you 
cannot  find  one,  send  your 
money  to  us,  and  we  will  send 
it  to  you  by  the  next  Fast 
Train. 

And  then  your  Good  Wife 
make  you  happy  with 


Wines,  Jellies, 

SYRUPS, 

AND 

Fruit-Butters, 


I  No  Waste! 

YOU 

I  Cannot  Afford  W  |  f|  Mytliiiigwitli  Mce  in  it, 

TO  DO  WITHOUT  IT.  A  Valuable  Recipe  Book  Free  with  every  Press. 

PRICE, - $3.00. 

Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mention  this  Paper  when  writing  us. 


Farmers! 

O^ILL  BUY  A  FORMULA  of  POWELL’S  PRE- 
^  B  ^ PARED  CHEMICALS  for  WHEAT,  which,  with- 
vF'JL/^^out  any  trouble,  you  can  mix  at  home,  making  a  Ton 
of  Good  Fei’tilizer,  that  will  not  only  produce  a  Large  Yield 
of  Grain,  but  will  bring  the  Grass  in  abundance.  Leading 
farmers  in  every  State  as  reference.  Write  for  Pamphlet,  mention¬ 
ing  this  paper.  BROWJV  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Powell’s  Pure  Fertilizers,  Baltimore,  Mn. 


Anvil,  Vise,  Cut  off  Tool  for  Farm  and 
House  use.  3  sizes,  $4.50,  $5.50,  $6.50. 
Sold  by  hardware  dealers.  To  intro- 
Vluce,  one  free  to  first  person  who 
gets  up  club  of  four.  Agents  wanted, 
Write  for  particulars. 

CHENEY  ANVm  &  VISE  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


HAVE  •^*p^eNj[^°gvEMEN7g 


MOT  FOUND 

THAT  WitL  WELL  REPAY 

INVESTIGATION 

BY  THOSE  WHO^ 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

MARVIN  SAFE  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  , 
LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
SEMI-MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CUL- 
TUBE,  with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial 
Comb,  Section  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  .Nothing  Patent¬ 
ed  Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written 
plainly,  to  A.  I.  UOOT,1«ediiia,  Ohio. 


THE 


STANDARD 

SILK 


^  WORLD  i 

Fulfassortinent  of  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrMed 
EUREKA  KMITTIING  SIEK, 
IES,PL0SSE8,&c.,forsalebyaU  leading  IW 

page  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  Tsithniles  forKNlT- 
TlSlG.  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET,  Ac.,  sent  for  10  cents 

Instamns.  EUREKA  SIliK  CO.,  Boston,Mas3^ 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


Easiest  rldinjr 
Rides  ns  easy 
son  as  with  two 


Vehicle  made, 
with  one  per- 
The  Springs 


lengthen  and  shorten  according  to  the  weight  they 
carry.  Equally  well  adaptea  to  rough  country 
roads  and  line  drives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and. 
soldby  alltheleadingCarriageBiiildersaM  Dea¬ 
lers.  Bleiiry  Timhep,  Fatentee.  St.  Lotus. 
Used  exclusively  by 

cuxcACio,  ill; 


ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO. 


{September, 


AMEEICAISr  AGETOULTUEIST. 
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II  Mill 


This  is  tlie  "eneral  name  of  an  nnii  railed  collection 
■of  Bound  Volumes  of  Vocal  or  Instrumental  Music, 
silike  in  shape,  binding  and  price,  but  not  otherwise 
connected.  Each  book  has  200  to  250  pages,  Sheet  Music 
size.  Collectively  they  contain  4000  pieces,  the  best  of  at 
least  50.000  pieces,  and  are  tlicrefore  choice  collections. 
Uniform  JPrice  Eacli,  $2.00  S3oards«;  $3.50 
Clotli;  $3.0.*  Gilt. 

VOCAIi.  INSTRUMENTAL.. 

Gems  of  Kiiglisli  Song.  Musical  Favorite. 

Gems  of  Scottisli  Song. 


Gems  of  Gemiaii  Song. 
Gems  of  Sacred  Song. 
Beauties  of  Sacred  Song. 
Franz’s  AIbnm  of  Song. 
Moore’s  Irisit  Melodies. 
Minstrel  Songs. 

Operatic  Pearls. 
Operatic  Gems. 

Silver  Chord. 

Silver  Wreath. 


Cluster  of  Gems. 

Gems  of  Stranss. 

Gems  of  the  Dance. 
Welcome  Home. 

Pearls  of  Melody. 

Piano  at  Home,  Duets. 
Organ  at  Home. 

Reed  Organ  Melodies. 
Home  Circle,  vol.  I. 
Home  Circle,  vol.  II. 
Creme  de  la  Creme,  vol.  I. 


Household  Melodies, vol.I.  Creme  de  la  Creme,  vol.  II. 
Household  Melodies, vol.II  Pianoforte  Gems. 

Shower  of  Pearls.  Pianists’  Album. 

AVorld  of  Seng.  Fountain  of  Gems. 

Sunshine  of  Song.  Musical  Treasure. 

AVreath  of  Gems. 

Full  descriptions  and  contents  sent  on  application. 
Pieces  and  accompaniments  may  be  played  on  Piano 
or  Reed  Organ.  Mailed  for  above  prices. 

J.  DITSON  &,  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  GIILOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldByALL  dealers  THRoUGHOur'EiE.WORLD, 
6  0  L D  M E DAL,  PAf=t I  §  E?C pg  § ! Tig N  ' 1 8 li. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS 

MARKS'  PATENTS. 

With  Rubber  hands  and  feet. 
The  most  comfortable,  dura¬ 
ble,  and  useful.  In  practical 
use  In  all  civilized  nations.  U. 
S.  Government  Manufacturer. 
Established  1858.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet,  in  English  or 
Spanish,  sent  free.  Also,  a 
NEW  SYSTEM  of 
MEASUREMENT,  by 
which  limbs  can  be  made  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
with  G  U  A  R  A  N  TEED 
SUCCESS. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

691  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


VAPORATINB  FRUIT 

FuD  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  vtlelds,  profltB,_prices 

- , 


E 


and  general  BtatiBticB, 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO. 

Box  O,  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


COOK’S  EViPOBiTOB! 

V/  \J  \J  iJL  Eor  making  Apple  Jelly, 

Sorghum, Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar.  Circulars  sent  free. 

WHITEHACK,  BOHDINE  &  CO.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

$5.  Bonanza,  $5. 

COM’T  let  yeur  Fruit  Eot  but  get  the 

“DODaE ECONOMY  DBIEE'' 

for  a  song.  Capacity 
50  lo  100  Bn.  Apples  Cp  |]  Q 
aDay.  Write  imme- 
diate’ly  for  circulars. 

Dodge  Economy  Drier  Cc.  |  (  N 

Normal,  Illinois. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

FRUIT  DRIERS, 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and  vegetable 
flavor. 

The  most  rapid  evaporation,  witli  least 
fuel. 

Made  in  ALL  SIZES,  for  farm  or 
factory  use. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best  Evapo¬ 
rators  for  making 

APPLE  JELLY 

from  Cider,  without  sugar  or  any  for¬ 
eign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and 
Testimonials. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


Is  the  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a  Strong  Ket-Work  without  Barbs.  It  will  turo 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 

fen^'^  /owmna  n«../Ia«va  70T\<Taa  anrl  a  onH  naoF  1a.TVTva  rtArtrs  IntS  &nd  Ceme* 

teries. 

Barbed  Wire  i- . — r - . . , . . „  -  v  1  * 

made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  neatness,  strength  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  ^11  Iron  Automatic  or  Self*Openlnfir  Oate»  ftlso  Oheapest  and  Neat* 
est  all  Iron  Fence.  Best  Wire  Streteber  and  Post  Auger.  Also  manufacture  Knssell’s 
•xeellent  Wind  Engrines foF pumping;  water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding  and  other 
Nght  work.  For  prices  and  partieolars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.  MFrs..  Riclimond.  Indiana. 


(C7*Get  of  yoor  Dro^Ut  or  Grocen 

25CENTBottlo  ALLEN’S 
ROOT  BEER 

EXTRACT 

wmeh  will  make  6  gallons  of  Beer.  JVa 
trouble  to  make.  Noboiling.  No  straining. 
Much  preferable  to  ice  water.  ^Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  roots  and  berbB,‘.Bucli  as  Dande- 


FAY’S 

WATER-PROOF 

BUILDING  MANILLl 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
fine  leather,  is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
wails  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  also  into  carpets  and 
rugs.  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  FAY  iSe  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


“  IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

The  Chickerings  have  always  led  in  the  march 
of  improvement  in  Piano  making.  Hence  their 
various  styles  of 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

Pianos  have  rapidly  grown  in  public  estima¬ 
tion,  as  is  evinced  by  the  number  of  Chickering 
Pianos  sold  since  the  foundation  of  the  house, 
which  already  exceeds 

SIXTY-EIGHT  THOUSAND. 

The  highest  musical  authorities  in  all  lands 
indorse  the  Chickering  Piano. 

Write  for  their  new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

WABEEOOMS : 

130  Fiftli  Avenue,  I  1S2  Tremont  St,, 
NEW  YORK.  BOSTON, 


6-TON 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearinge,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 

•lOIVES*  BE  PAYS  THE  EHElGHX. 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  6  years.  All  bizes  aslow. 

For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINQUAXTON,  N.  T. 

Phonography  or  phonetic  rhort-hand. 

Catalogue  of  works  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet  and 
illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application.  Address 

Phonographic  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pamphlet  sent  free. 

AUTOMATIC 

FRUIT  DRIER 

DEITZ 

Manufacturing  Co., 
Middletown,  Pa. 


afkii 

AKTAKA 

m 

fe'iai 

'/.azay, 

SXKZS 

m 

zazKz 

m 

fiA; 

-you  want  a  S30  Shot  Repeating  Bid® 
for  S 1 5,  a  $30  Breech  Loading  Shot  Gun 
for  S 1 6,  a  S 12  Concert  Organ ette  for  17 
_  _  _  _  _  a  $25  Magic  Lantern  for  $12,  a  Solid 

6oldS25watchfor$|5%«M||a  $15  Sliver  Watet 
for  $8a  'S’on  can  get  any  V#  ■  ■■  lof  these  articles  Free 
if  you  will  devote  a  few  W  IHIIhours  of  your  leisure 
time  evenings  to  intro-  I  %#^#ducingouruewgoods. 
Cno  lady  secured  a  Gold  Watchfree,  in  aA  A  d 
Single  afternoon.  A  gentleman  got  a  S11-BM9  H  |M  I 
wer  watch  for  fifteen  minutes  work  ;a  boy  ■■■  mA  Iv  I 
11  yearsold  secured  a  watch  in  one  day ;  W  inBaH  I 
bnndreds  of  others  have  done  nearly  as  well.  If  you  have  a 
Hlaglc  lantern  you  can  start  a  bnslness  that  will  pay 
you  from  tlO  to  $50  every  night.  Send  at  once  for  our  ill' 
GStrated  Catalogue  of  Gold  and  Silver  Watches  Self-cocking, 
Boll  Dog  Revolvers,  Spy  Glasses,  Indian  Scout  and  Astro* 
sonilcal  Telescopes,  Telegraph  Instruments,  Typewriters, 

.  Orzan  Accordeons,  Yiollna,  &c.,  Ac.  It  may  start  you  on 
the  road  I  WORLD^  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
to  wealth.  |  |22  Nassau  Street*  New  York. 

■Beautiful  Sc  Easting  for  ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS,  DOORS,  TRANSOMS,  &c. 

Stained 

Glass 

SUBSTITUTE 

AT  SMAUU  COST.  Send  for  Ulustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Prices.  Samples  by  mail  25  cents. 

Wl*  VnilblO  Sole  Agent,  731  ARCH  ST. 
■  b>  I  UUIlU  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

■  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

BINDER 

TWINE 

After  a  test  of  four  years,  has  the  un¬ 
qualified  endorsement  of  machine-makers 
and  farmers  throughout  the  grain-grow¬ 
ing  region.  It  will  bind  more  grain  to 
the  pound,  with  fewer  breaks,  than  any 
other  twine  made;  is  strong,  even,  free 
from  bunches  and  knots;  and  by  saving 
the  time  of  the  farmer,  is  worth  double 
the  price  of  other  tvYoaes.  Ask  your  agent 

for  “DIAMOND  E.  BINDER 

TWINE,”  and  take  no  other. 


RUBBER  ROOFING 


This  cut  represents  laying  over  rough  hoards  our 

Rubber  Roofing 

Costs  only  $3.25  per  square,  10x10  feet,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  Book  Circular,  with 
references  and  samples,  free. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  155  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


S5^ 


DAY  &  MORE 


3 TO  ACTIVE  MEk 

_  AND  WOMEN  TO 

_  _  JtakE  ORDERS  for  our  enlarged  portraits. 

Address  OFNRR  &  CO,  1 1.  .t'  nt  4.  iR  tjl 

819  Arch  St.,  Phlla.,  Fa.  HU* 
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For  Editorial  CorrespondcHoe,  Humbug 
exposures,  book  reviews,  business  an¬ 
nouncements,  and  other  matters  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest,  see  the  last  pages  of  this 
number  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


September. 

Among  the  stubbled  corn 
The  blithe  quail  pipes  at  morn. 

The  merry  partridge  drums  in  hidden  places, 

And  glittering  insects  gleam 
Above  the  reedy  stream. 

Where  busy  spiders  spin  their  filmy  laces. 

The  cricket  chirps  all  day, 

“0  fairest  summer,  stay  T’ 

The  squirrel  eyes  askance  the  chestnuts  browning ; 
The  wild  fowl  fly  afar 
Above  the  foaming  bar. 

And  hasten  southward  ere  the  skies  are  frowning. 

GEORGE  ARNOLD. 


s  Onward. 

/  Dr.  George  Thurber,  who  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
century  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  this  paper  ; 
Mr.  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  who  for  a  longer  period  has 
written  for  the  American  Agriculturist ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Harris,  who  has  resumed  his  editorial  connection 
after  twelve  years ;  Col.  Mason  C.  Weld,  who  for 
fifteen  years  has  been  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
journal,  and  Dr.  Byron  D.  Halsted — comprise  a 
staff,  who  propose  to  make  the  American  Agricid- 
turist  in  the  future,  what  it  has  been  in  the  past — 
THE  LEADING  AGRICDLTDKAL  JOURNAL  IN  THE 
World.  Subscription  Price,  $1.50  a  year. 

Read  on  page  395  the  inducements  ofiered  to 
new  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist, 
whose  names  are  received  before  September  20. 


The  Great  West. 

This  year  Mr.  Judd  again  makes  his  annual  tour 
— a  tour  sometimes  extending  as  many  as  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  miles — through  the  Western  States 
and  Territories,  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who 
desire  correct  information  regarding  this  vast  region 
of  country.  From  Dakota  he  writes  that  at  no  time 
during  seven  years  can  he  recall  such  magnificent 
crops  as  everywhere  greeted  his  eye  from  New  York 
to  the  Missouri  River.  As  a  general  thing,  people  are 
in  good  spirits,  and  the  financial  depression  prevail¬ 
ing  during  the  mid-summer  at  trade-centers,  does 
not  extend  over  the  country  to  any  great  degree. 


We  are  now  giving  in  every  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  over  one  hundred  illustrations  of  in¬ 
ventions  and  labor-saving  devices  of  every  charac¬ 
ter,  for  the  farm,  garden  and  household;  also  orig¬ 
inal  pictures  from  every  day  rural  life,  which  not 
only  please  and  in.striict,  hut  develop  the  taste  for 
what  is  beautiful  and  elevating  in  this  world.  Time 
was,  when  farm  labor  was  considered  mere  drudg¬ 
ery.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  this  jouraal  has 
materially  aided  in  making  the  pursuit  of  agricul¬ 
ture  so  attractive,  that  nearly  every  business  man 
now  in  our  large  cities,  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  can  own  a  little  place  for  himself  in  the 
country,  he  it  ever  so  small. 


“  I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  afford  to 
furnish  the  American  AgricultuHst  at  $1.50  per 
year,”  said  one  of  the  owners  of  the  first  illustrat¬ 
ed  paper  in  America  to  us  a  few  days  since.  It 
is  a  remark  very  often  made  by  publishers,  as  well 
as  readers,  of  various  other  journals.  We  shall 
continue,  however,  to  supply  this  periodical  at  this 
price,  notwithstanding  the  new  departments  and 
new  features  constantly  being  added.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that  the  American  Agriculturist 
could  not  be  afforded  for  double  the  price,  were  it 
not  for  our  very  large  suhscriptlon  list  and  adver¬ 
tising  patronage. 


Editors,  Agents,  Canvassers,  and  Subscribers  are 
referred  to  p.  395,  for  matters  of  special  interest. 


Tliree  Moutlis’  Subscription  to  lliis  Fe- 
riodical  for  Notking.  Sec  page  395. 


The  yield  of  wheat  depends  largely  upon  the 
tillering,  therefore  sow  early  on  rich,  mellow  soil. 
Wheat  needs  to  make  a  strong  growth  of  roots  be¬ 
fore  winter.  Use  superphosphate  or  other  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  when  there  is  not  sufficient  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  Lime  may  be  added  to  soil  rich  in 
vegetable  matter.  Its  chief  value  is  in  liberating 
other  elements  of  plant  food.  As  a  preventive  of 
rust,  wet  the  seed  grain  in  strong  brine,  or  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  four  ounces  of  blue-stone  (sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per),  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Sow  with  a  drill  when 
possible.  If  the  wheat  land  is  not  well  drained, 
make  the  water  furrows  with  the  plow  after  all 
else  is  done.  These  will  quickly  carry  off  surface 
water  after  hard  'rains.  Grass  seed  may  be  sown 
a  few  weeks  later.  Clover  is  best  sown  in  spring, 
and  the  seed  may  be  scattered  on  the  last  snow. 

The  best  way  to  harvest  corn  is  to  cut  the  stalks 
close  to  the  ground,  and  place  them  in  shocks.  A 
“  shocking  horse  ”  is  almost  indispensable  in  set¬ 
ting  up  corn  so  that  it  will  stand.  Willow,  or 
other  tough  withes  are  excellent  for  tying  the 
shocks  when  the  stalks  are  not  suitable.  The  seed 
corn  should  have  been  selected  in  mid-summer, 
but  if  delayed,  neglect  this  important  work  no 
longer.  Carefully  decide  what  are  the  superior 
points  in  the  corn  desired  and  choose  that.  This 
can  be  best  done  while  the  stalks  are  standing.  Go 
through  the  com  field  and  cut  the  selected  stalks 
and  place  them  in  separate  shocks. 

Buckwheat  should  be  harvested  before  frost  can 
injure  it.  Cut  it  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is 
on,  to  prevent  shelling.  Thresh  as  soon  as  the 
straw  is  sufilciently  dry,  and  spread  the  grain 
thinly  upon  a  floor,  as  it  may  heat  in  a  large  heap. 

Harvest  potatoes  when  ripe,  and  before  hard 
rains  induce  new  grow’th,  or  cause  them  to  rot. 

Live  Stock  NotIes. — One  of  the  leading  requi¬ 
sites  for  health  and  thrift  in  live  stock,  is  regular¬ 
ity  in  feeding  and  watering.  Both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  should  be  uniform.  Pastures  are 
now  beyond  their  prime,  and  need  to  be  reinforced 
by  roots,  fodder-corn,  or  other  green  food.  Any 
falling  off  in  condition  in  farm  stock  should  be 
strictly  guarded  against  as  cold  weather  approaches. 
Young  animals  profit  much  from  any  extra  feed 
during  the  first  year.  Horses  after  a  day’s  work 
enjoy  being  sponged  with  clean  ivater  containing  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  After  the  regular  feed, 
they  may  pass  the  night  in  the  pasture.  Look 
well  to  the  feet  and  the  shoulders  of  work -horses. 

Sundry  Matters. — Clean  up  all  rubbish  about 
the  yards  and  buildings,  and  store  all  farm  imple¬ 
ments  not  in  use  in  a  dry  place.  Do  not  think 
lightly  of  the  fairs,  but  compete  for  some  of  the 
premiums.  Make  it  a  point  to  go  to  at  least  one 
exhibition  and  take  the  family.  Prepare  storage 
room  for  roots  and  other  late  crops,  and  be  well 
ready  for  taking  in  tbe  live  stock  when  cold 
I  weather  comes  and  autumn  storms  threaten. 
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Orclmi'd.  Fruit  4i<ai*)ileii. 

Gathering  and  marketing  will  be  an  important 
work.  Good  fruit,  neatly  and  honestly  packed, 
will  always  bring  good  prices  in  seasons  when 

poor  fruit  will  not  pay  its  freight . Pick  all  pears 

before  they  become  mellow . The  longer  the 

peaches  will  be  in  reaching  the  consumer,  the  harder 
should  they  be  when  picked . Small  local  mar¬ 

kets  often  pay  better  prices  than  those  of  large 
cities . Recollect  what  has  been  said  about  dry¬ 
ing  or  evapoiating  fruit . Budding  of  peaches 

and  pears  on  quince  stocks,  should  be  completed. 

See  that  the  ties  are  cut  in  season . Stones  of 

peaches  and  plums,  if  in  small  lots,  may  be  kept  in 
boxes  of  sand  in  a  cool  cellar . Where  fall  plant¬ 

ing  is  desirable,  prepare  the  land  and  order  trees  at 

once . Cut  away  blackberry  canes  as  soon  as  the 

fruit  is  picked;  do  not  allow  new  canes  to  grow 
higher  than  six  feet. ...  .Strawberry  plants  layered 
in  pots  may  still  be  planted.  Keep  the  runners 

from  new  beds,  unless  more  plants  are  wanted . 

Grapes  should  be  packed  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  market  to  which  they  are  sent.  Small  faney 
paper  boxes,  and  baskets  holding  ten  or  twenty 
pounds,  are  now  popular _ Attend  to  late  insects. 

iVlnrket  and  Kitclien  garden. 

This  should  be  a  month  of  abundance  on  the  ta¬ 
ble  and  in  the  markets . In  preparing  vegetables 

for  market  observe  the  preferences  of  the  place 
where  they  are  to  be  sold.  Wash  all  roots;  better 
feed  thetn  out  at  home,  than  send  to  a  city  market 

unwashed . Warm  days  and  cool  nights  favor 

the  growth  of  cabbages,  celery,  etc.;  also  the 
growth  of  chick  and  other  weeds,  and  the  hoe  and 

cultivator  will  be  frequently  required . Sow 

early  cabbages,  cauliflowers  and  lettuce,  for  plants 
to  winter  in  cold-frames.  In  most  places  lettuce 
plants  will  keep  without  glass  if  covered  with 
leaves ....  Sow  spinach,  kale,  usually  called  sprouts, 

winter  radishes,  corn  salad,  and  flat  turnips . 

Cut  cue.umbei's  for  pickles  when  of  the  desired 

size,  every  other  day,  alw’ays  with  a  stem . When 

melons  are  ripe,  they  part  readily  from  the  stem  ; 
the  ripeness  of  watermelons  is  usually  told  by  the 

hardness  of  the  rind . Late  tomato  blossoms  can 

not  now  produce  fruit  that  will  ripen;  cut  them 

aw'ay . Only  the  celery  needed  for  immediate  use 

or  sale,  should  be  earthed  up  for  blanching  ;  it  is 

too  early  for  the  main  crop . As  soon  as  a  crop 

is  off,  gather  the  refuse  for  pig  or  cow,  and  prepare 
the  land  at  once  for  some  winter  crop. 

Xl»e  Flower  CJardeit  aii<l  l.awn. 

The  lawn  should  be  mown  according  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  grass,  rather  than  at  stated  periods. 

See  article  page  362  on  “  Lawn  Making.” _ Stake 

tall-growing  plants,  dahlias,  tuberoses,  lilies,  etc., 
against  strong  winds.... Pot  chrysanthemums  for 
house  blooming ;  those  to  remain  out  will  require 

stakes . Plant  hyacinths,  narcissuses  and  other 

“  Dutch  bulbs,”  as  early  as  they  can  be  purchased. 

_ Sow  seeds  of  perennials  as  soon  as  ripe...  . 

Make  cuttings  of  bedding  plants;  the  old  plants  are 

seldom  worth  taking  up . Violets  should  be 

planted  in  frames  to  be  covered  with  leaves  in  cold 

weather . Gather  seeds  as  they  ripen,  label  at 

once,  and  as  soon  as  dry  and  cleansed,  store  in 
paper  bags  in  a  dry  place  away  from  mice. 

Oreeitlioui^c  and  'IViiidow 

The  houses  and  heaters  should  be  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  occupation . Potting  soil,  sand,  pots 

and  all  things  needed  for  winter  use  are  to  be 
stored  under  cover,  or  in  the  cellar. .  ..Plants  to 
be  taken  up  from  the  borders  for  winter  blooming, 
should  now  be  potted,  cutting  back  both  top  and 

roots . Re-pot  those  plants  that  have  been  in  pots 

all  summer . See  that  pots  and  plants  are  clean 

when  taken  in  . . .  .Sow  annuals  for  winter  bloom, 
pot  bulbs,  and  make  cuttings  of  geraniums,  etc. 


Where  are  the  Bees  the  Busiest  ? — Our  yearly 
honey  crop  is  about  twenty-six  million  pounds,  of 
which  Tennessee  produces  over  two  millions,  fol-  i 
lowed  closely  by  New  York.  Ohio  comes  next,  | 


and  then  North  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  other  States  producing  over  a  million 
pounds  are  Illinois,  Iowa,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alich- 
igan  and  Arkansas.  The  honey  interest  is  widely 
scattered,  and  there  is  room  for  it  to  become  still 
more  so,  to  the  benefit  of  plants  as  well  as  man. 


Thatching  Roofs  with  Straw. 

Several  of  our  readers  ask  us  for  directions 
for  roof-thatching  with  straw.  A  well-made 
thatched  roof  is  water-tight,  durable,  warm, 
easily  repaired  and  especially  adapted  to  prairie 
regions,  where  shingles  are  expensive.  The  straw 
employed  in  making  the  roof  should  be  hand- 
threshed,  and  dampened  before  it  is  used.  The 
roof-laths  may  be  saplings,  two  inches  thick,  and 
flattened  where  they  cross  the  rafters,  to  which 
they  are  nailed.  The  straw  is  prepared  in  small 
bundles,  with  the  butts  evenly  arranged,  and  are 
tied  to  the  lath  with  tarred  twine,  using  a  wooden 
needle.  The  bundles  are  laid  in  tiers,  beginning  at 
the  eaves  in  the  same  manner  as  with  shingles.  The 
peak  is  covered  by  bending  the  straw  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  sewing  the  ends  to  the  thatch  on  each  side. 


A  Watering  Tube. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Jerrard,  Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  sends  us 
a  sketch  and  description  of  an  implement  for  wa¬ 
tering  garden  plants.  It  is  a  tin  tube,  shown  at  a 
in  the  engraving,  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  eight 
inches  long,  perforated  near  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  with  a  conical  end.  The  up¬ 
per  end,  6,  is  in  the  form  of  a  funnel. 
In  using  this  device,  insert  the  conical 
end  of  the  tube  in  the  ground  as  near 
the  plant  as  convenient,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  roots,  and  turn  the  water 
into  the  funnel.  The  water  will  pass 
out  into  the  soil  through  the  per¬ 
forations  at  the  bottom.  The  soil  is 
not  baked  on  the  surface  when  water¬ 
ed  in  this  manner,  and  the  operation 
is  very  quickly  done.  Any  local  tin¬ 
smith  can  make  the  tube  at  a  slight 
A  small  flower  pot  is  sometimes  sunk 
in  the  soil  near  the  plant,  and  the  water,  when 
poured  into  it,  will  gradually  soak  away. 


expense. 


A  Fruit  Ladder. 


An  orchard  ladder  should  be  both  light  and 
strong.  Mr.  H.  II.  Hawes,  Kennebec  Co.,  Me., 
sends  us  a  description  of  such  a  ladder.  The  sides 
may  be  of  two  by  three-inch  spruce,  shown  in 
section  with  trimmed  corners  at  a.  The  “  rungs” 
should  be  of  hard-wood — white  oak  or  white  ash, 
a  trifle  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  placed 


A  fruit  ladder  with  movable  foot. 


thirteen  inches  apart.  The  bottoms  of  the  side- 
pieces  may  be  left  square,  and  on  one  rivet  an  iron 
band.  Fasten  a  similar  band  to  a  hard-wood  piece 
twenty  eight  inches  long,  and  nearly  the  size  of 
the  ladder-side.  Small  holes  are  bored  through 
this  piece  and  also  the  ladder-side,  in  which  is 
placed  an  iron  pin,  b.  By  means  of  this  device  the 
ladder  can  be  quickly  adjusted  to  the  unevenness 
of  the  ground.  This  movable  foot  can  be  removed. 


Making  a  Straw  Stack.  , 

I 

JOSKPn  HARRIS. 

As  soon  as  the  threshing  machine  comes  on  to- 
the  farm,  one  of  the  first  questions  is,  how  large 
shall  we  make  the  bottom  of  the  straw  stack?  If 
you  ask  the  threshers,  they  will  say,  “Be  sure  and 
make  it  big  enough.”  But  if  you  want  to  save  all 
the  straw  you  can,  a  much  more  sensible  answer 
would  be,  “Be  sure  and  make  it  small  enough.” 
It  you  have  more  straw  than  can  be  got  on  to  the 
stack,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  put  a  wagon  bj’  the 
side  of  the  stack,  and  draw  a  few  loads  to  the 
barn.  But  if  you  run  short  of  straw,  you  eannot 
possibly  top  off  the  stack  properly. 

Barley,  oats,  and  pea  straw  is  frequently  so  mueh 
broken  up  by  the  machine,  that  it  packs  closely,  and 
occupies  far  less  space  than  rye  and  wheat  straw. 
Of  wheat  and  rye  straw  it  will  require  about  one 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  stack  room  to  hold  a  ton, 
and  a  yield  of  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  may  give; 
you  a  ton  of  straw.  Occasionally  a  heavy  crop  of 
w'heat  will  give  one  hundred  pounds  of  straw  to- 
each  bushel  of  wheat.  When  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats  straw  are  stacked  together  in  anything 
like  equal  proportions,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
in  estimating,  on  the  average,  half  a  ton  of  straw  to 
eaeh  acre.  Furthermore,  in  such  a  case  eight  hun¬ 
dred  cubic  feet  of  spaee  will  be  suffieient  per  ton. 
In  other  words,  a  stack  eleven  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter  will  hold  about  an  acre  to  each  four  feet 
in  hight.  One  thirteen  feet  in  diameter  will  hold 
an  acre  to  each  three  feet  in  hight ;  one  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter  will  hold  an  acre  to  each  two  feet 
in  hight;  one  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  will  hold 
about  an  acre  to  each  one  and  a  half  foot  in  hight, 
and  one  twenty-three  feet  in  diameter  will  hold  an 
acre  (a  half  a  ton  of  straw),  to  each  foot  in  hight. 
A  stack  thirty-three  feet  in  diameter,  will  hold  one 
ton  of  stravv  to  each  foot  in  hight ;  one  forty  feet 
will  hold  one  and  a  half  ton  to  each  foot  in  hight. 

When  you  have  decided  how  large  a  stack  to 
make,  place  a  fork  in  the  centre.  Tie  a  string  to 
to  it,  and  if  the  stack  is  to  be  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
tie  a  knot  in  the  string  twenty  feet  from  the  fork, 
and  hold  it  in  your  left  band.  Spread  out  the 
straw  on  the  bottom  of  the  stack  a  little  farther 
than  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  pass  round  the  staek 
and  push  in  the  straw  with  the  feet,  until  the  cir¬ 
cumference  is  twenty  feet  from  the  centre.  It  is  lit¬ 
tle  work,  and  is  far  better  than  trusting  to  the  eye. 

In  building  the  stack,  the  main  point  is  to  keep 
the  middle  full  and  well  trodden  down.  The  ehaff 
and  the  straw  that  is  broken  up  into  small  lengths  is 
more  compact  than  the  long  straw,  and  should  be 
kept  in  the  middle  of  the  stack.  Place  the  long 
straw  on  the  outside  of  the  staek,  and  also  bind  it 
with  long  straw.  It  is  neither  safe  nor  desirable  to 
tread  down  the  straw  on  the  outside.  The  lighter 
it  is  the  more  it  will  settle,  and  the  better  it  will 
shed  the  rain.  This  is  particularly  important  after 
you  commence  to  build  the  top. 

Until  we  get  longer  straw  carriers,  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can  with  those  we  have.  As  we  approach 
the  top,  the  straw  carrier  leaves  the  straw  nearer 
the  outside  of  the  staek,  and  the  man  who  throws, 
it  back  can  hardly  avoid  removing  the  long  straw 
and  leaving  the  chaff.  Take  special  pains  to  remove 
the  chaff,  and  to  pack  long  straw  under  the  carrier. 

When  threshing,  the  farmer  should  avoid,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  taking  any  steady  work  that  will  confine  him 
to  one  spot.  He  will  find  plenty  to  do  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  weak  spots,  in  helping  where  help  is  most 
needed.  This  will  frequently  be  at  the  straw  stack. 
The  outside  should  be  raked  down,  and  the  straw 
thrown  on  to  the  carrier.  Frequent  visits  to  the 
top  of  the  stack  are  desirable,  if  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  see  that  the  middle  is  well  trodden 
down.  When  the  stack  is  finished,  hand  the 
stacker  some  “  riders  ”  to  hold  down  the  straw, 
and  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  it  off.  Rails 
seeurely  tied  together  with  wire  or  rope  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Twisted  hay  or  straw  ropes  are  some¬ 
times  used,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  a  rail 
slip  down  on  to  one’s  head.  Raking  the  top  of  the 
stack  until  the  straw  slants  down,  makes  the  stack 
almost  as  safe  against  rain  as  if  it  were  thatched.; 
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Feeding  and  Care  of  Farm  Animals. 

PUIZE  AKTICLE. — BY  “  A  WESTERN  PAIiSIEl!.’' 

Cattle. 

Every  intelligent  farmer  provides  stables  or  good 
sheds  for  his  cattle.  Thej’  should  be  warm,  light, 
and  well  ventilated.  For  cow  stables,  floors  of 
plank,  very  slightly  inclined  to  the  rear  with  a  deep 
gutter  are  best.  Windows  and  ventilators  should 
be  fitted  with  sliding  shutters,  and  be  covered  with 
wire  screens  to  keep  out  flies  in  summer.  For  litter 
rise  any  dry  material— straw,  forest  leaves,  saw-dust, 
dry  sods,  etc.,  etc. — that  will  absorb  the  liquids. 
Sheds  should  be  enclosed  on  all  sides,  and  have 
wide  sliding  doors,  which  may  be  closed  in  very  cold 
weather  and  in  fly  time.  Grade  the  floors  to  slope 
to  one  side.  All  mangers  need  to  be  grain-tight, 
with  bottoms  at  least  twelve  inches  above  the  floors. 

Well  cured  Timothy  and  clover  are  best  for  hay. 
The  coarse  grasses,  Hungarian,  Millet,  etc.,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  if  cut  just  before  or  at  the  commencement 
of  blossoming,  properly  cured  and  stored  in  a  dry 
place.  Clover  and  these  coarse  grasses  are  best 
kept  in  narrow  hay-sheds,  well  ventilated  at  the 
■sides  and  having  a  floor,  of  poles  or  rails,  raised 
eighteen  inches  above  the  ground.  Clover  can  bo 
cured  in  such  sheds  much  better  if  put  in  alternate 
layers  with  wheat  or  oat  straw,  or  any  of  the  coarse 
grasses.  When  hay  or  other  coarse  food  is  scarce, 
clean,  bright  straw  may  be  used.  It  should  be  cut 
short,  dampened,  and  have  oil-cake  meal  or  oat-meal 
and  bran  mixed  with  it,  when  stock  will  eat  it  clean 
and  do  well  on  it.  In  feeding  hay  in  the  stable, 
a  cutter  is  almost  indispensable.  Hay  fed  in  the 
yard  is  best  uncut. 

Sweet  corn  makes  the  be.st  fodder  corn.  Field 
corn  is  very  good.  Unless  properly  harvested  and 
stored,  it  rapidly  deteriorates.  A  shed  for  its  pres- 
■ervation  is  shown  in  flgnre  1.  This  shed  is  sixteen 
feet  wide  and  thirty-two  long,  nine  feet  high  at  the 
sides,  and  twelve  in  the  center.  The  floor  is  of 
four-inch  boards,  laid  an  inch  and-a-half  apart, 
eighteen  inches  above  ground.  There  are  sliding 
doors  at  one  end,  and  a  window  at  the  other.  The 
fodder  is  separated  into  four-foot  divisions  by 
movable  posts,  which  flt  into  slots  in  the  floor  and 
ceiling.  Figure  3  shows  the  ground  plan  with  the 
shed  filled,  except  the  two  center  divisions  reserved 
for  sheaf  oats.  The  corn  should  be  cut  just  as  the 
grain  is  hardening,  placed  in  shocks,  and  allowed 
to  cure  six  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  weather. 
It  is  then  bound  into  convenient  bundles,  with 


Fig.  1.— A  FODDER  SHED. 


straw  or  twine,  and  stored  in  the  shed.  The  lower 
end  of  the  stalk  is  worthless,  therefore  cut  twelve 
to  twenty  inches  high,  according  to  length  of  stalk. 

Corn  should  always  be  used  with  coarse  feed. 
Shell  it ;  nothing  is  gained  by  feeding  it  on  the  cob, 
but  often  much  Jost.  For  calves  it  is  best  cracked 
or  coarsely  ground  and  mixed  with  oats  or  bran. 

Sheaf  oats  are  an  excellent  feed,  or  for  variety 
when  hay  is  scarce.  If  cut  as  soon  as  ripe,  bound 
in  medium-sized  sheaves,  and  stored  in  sheds 
similar  to  corn  fodder,  the  straw  will  be  nearly 
equal  to  hay.  Run  through  a  feed-cutter,  and  mix¬ 
ed,  stock  will  eat  the  whole  and  thrive  upon  it. 

Oil-cake  meal,  corn-meal,  oat-meal,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  are  all  excellent  for  cattle  when  fed 
judiciously  and  with  plenty  of  coarse  feed.  A  very 
successful  feeder  has  met  with  the  best  results 
with  the  following  mixture  :  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  of  shelled  corn,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  oats  are  ground  together, 
one  hundred  pounds  of  oil-cake  meal  added,  and 


the  whole  thoroughly  mixed.  This  is  fed  twice  a 
day,  half  a  pound  for  each  one  hundred  pounds  of 
live  weight  of  animal.  With  this  and  good  hay  a 
thrifty  grade  Shorthorn,  two  years  old,  ought  to 
make  a  gain  of  about  three  pounds  per  day. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ensilage,  when  properly 
“  cured,”  and  fed  in  combination  with  other  foods, 
is  an  excellent  article  for  live  stock. 

Roots. — The  value  of  the  root  crop  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  Of  mangels,  the  Yellow  Globe 
seems  to  be  the  best  keeper.  The  Long  Red  variety 
will  generally  give  a  greater  yield  to  the  acre  on 
rich,  deep  soil,  but  the  roots  are  far  more  difficult 
to  harvest  and  handle.  There  is  no  great  dilfer- 


Fig.  3. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  FODDER  SUED. 

euce-  in  the  value  of  mangels  and  beets  for  feed. 
Carrots  are  valuable  for  both  cattle  and  horses. 
When  stored  they  should  be  “  ricked  ”  up  like 
stove-wood  ;  they  keep  better,  and  room  is  econo¬ 
mized.  The  Half-long  is  an  excellent  yielder  and 
easy  to  harvest.  A  good,  roomy  root  cellar  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  every  farm. 

The  best  pasturage  is  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  and 
Red  Clover.  It  is  the  earliest  and  also  the  latest. 
On  rich  soil  we  have  seen  one  acre  keep  two  cows  in 
flne  condition  through  the  whole  season.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  Red  Clover,  Orchard  Grass,  Meadow  Fescue, 
and  Timothy,  makes  a  very  satisfactory  pasture. 
Do  not  graze  a  pasture  so  close  that  the  sun  will 
destroy  the  grass,  or  the  frosts  heave  it  out. 

<'are  of  itlileli  Cows. 

Have  the  stable  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
darkened  for  the  cows  in  fly  time.  Provide  abun¬ 
dance  of  pure  water.  They  must  have  this  to  give 
sweet,  pure  milk.  Keep  salt  where  they  can  obtain 
it  at  all  times.  If  pasturage  gets  short  in  late 
summer,  feed  green  corn,  clover  hay,  chopped 
roots,  or  meal  at  evening.  Keep  up  their  condK 
tion  by  all  means  ;  remember  winter  is  approach¬ 
ing.  Immediately  after  the  oat  crop  is  harvested, 
the  land  may  be  plowed  and  sown  with  corn,  either 
broadcast  or  in  drills,  and  it  will  make  capital  fall 
feed,  much  better  than  turnips.  If  frost  is  likely 
to  catch  any  of  it,  cut  it  and  bind  it  in  small  bun¬ 
dles.  After  curing,  store  it  in  the  fodder  shed. 

In  winter  provide  a  warm  stable,  bed  well,  and 
keep  clean.  In  very  cold  weather  give  tepid  water 
to  drink.  Turn  the  cows  out  for  an  hour  at  mid¬ 
day.  Supply  all  the  food  they  will  eat.  Mix  and 
vary  it  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  up  a  steady 
flow  of  milk.  Well-fed  cows  give  rich  milk  ;  half- 
fed  cows,  poor,  thin,  blue  slop.  To  fasten  a  cow 
in  the  stall,  buckle  around  her  horns,  or  neck,  a 
leather  strap  two  inches  wide,having  a  ring  attached. 
To  the  manger  tie  an  inch  rope  with  a  snap  fastened 
to  the  end.  The  ring  and  snap  can  be  quickly  con¬ 
nected  or  disconnected.  If  you  value  the  comfort 
and  health  of  your  cows,  do  not  use  that  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture,  the  stanchion. 

Have  regular  hours  for  milking.  We  always  obtain 
the  greatest  yield  by  milking  while  the  cows  quiet¬ 
ly  eat  their  meals  in  winter,  and  while  they  chew 
their  cud,  or  lick  a  little  saltin  a  dark  shed  in  sum¬ 
mer.  A  good  milk  pail  is  a  four  or  six  gallon  can, 
having  a  movable  cover  with  a  hole  in  one  side  of 
it.  Set  a  five  inch  strainer  funnel  in  the  hole  and 
milk  into  it. 

After  a  cow  has  been  served  by  the  male,  it  is 
best  to  keep  her  in  a  stable  away  from  other  cattle 
twenty-four  hours.  The  period  of  gestation  varies 
somewhat,  two  hundred  and  eighty-flve  days  being 
the  average.  For  two  weeks  before  calving,  feed 
very  little  grain  of  any  kind.  Hay,  potatoes,  man¬ 
gels,  carrots,  etc.,  are  best  to  keep  the  blood  cool, 
and  the  system  relaxed  in  winter. 

Cal'Ves. — Calves  do  best  when  allowed  to  suck 
the  cow.  One  cow  should  raise  two  calves.  They 
should  be  suckled  or  fed  three  times  a  day  until 
about  seven  weeks  old  ;  after  that  twice  a  day  will 


do.  Never  allow  them  to  run  with  the  cow.  It  is 
much  the  best  plan  to  never  let  the  calf  suck  a 
milch  cow.  Milk  her,  and  feed  the  milk  while 
warm  to  the  calf.  In  about  a  week  it  may  be 
mixed  with  s-n'eet  skim  milk,  about  half-and-half, 
gradually  increasing  the  latter  as  the  calf  grows 
older.  So  soon  as  it  shows  disposition  to  eat,  sup¬ 
ply  it  with  oat-meal  and  bran  mixed  wet,  or  the 
“chop  stuff,”  now  ground  at  most  flouring  mills, 
and  bran,  wetted  and  mixed  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tions.  Either  of  these  feeds  will  sour  in  about 
twelve  hours  after  being  mixed  ;  keep  it  fresh,  and 
wash  out  the  feed  box.  Oil-cake  meal,  in  very 
small  quantities,  mixed  with  bran  and  corn-meal, 
is  very  good.  Tie  a  small  bundle  of  hay  before  it, 
and  renew  when  it  has  picked  out  the  best.  A 
mangel,  or  a  few  potatoes  cut  small,  will  be  relish¬ 
ed  and  keep  the  bowels  open.  Put  the  calves  on 
pasture  as  early  as  possible.  Never  allow  them  to 
run  down  or  become  thin  in  flesh.  A  small  feed  of 
corn-meal  or  shelled  corn,  oats,  or  “chop  stuff,” 
and  bran  every  evening  will  keep  them  in  good, 
thriving  condition.  In  winter  vary  their  food,  and 
keep  them  warm.  See  that  they  have  plenty  of 
good  water,  also  salt.  Bulls  should  be  rung  when 
six  months  old,  and  thereafter  kept  separate  from 
heifer  calves.  Plenty  of  uncut  hay,  with  some 
corn-fodder  or  sheaf  oats,  and  a  little  grain  feed  is 
best  for  them  in  winter. 

Nearly  all  diseases  to  which  live  stock  are  sub¬ 
ject,  are  the  result  of  neglect  of  the  simplest  sani¬ 
tary  rules,  and  maybe  prevented  bytbe  exercise  of 
a  little  common  sense.  Never  compost  manure  in 
a  cellar  beneath  the  stables,  nor  in  an  adjoining 
shed.  The  foul,  noisome  gases  arising  from  the 
rotting  mass,  will  poison  the  air  throughout  the 
entire  building,  and  to  compel  animals  to  breathe 
it  is  the  hight  of  folly.  Fancy  ventilators  and 
clean  floors  will  not  remedy  the  matter.  Manure 
and  all  decaying  matter  must  be  removed  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  every  part  of  a  building,  to  keep  it  fit 
for  live  animals.  Farmers  who  neglect  these  sim¬ 
ple  precautions  need  not  be  surprised  if  strange 
and  fatal  diseases  frequently  break  out  among 
their  stock,  and  inflict  upon  them  great  loss.  The 
fanlt  ■will  be  theirs  alone.  Never  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  change  any  kind  of  stock  suddenly  from 
one  kind  of  food  to  another  which  they  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to.  Great  and  often  permanent  injury 
may  result.  Let  such  changes  be  gradual.  For 
the  treatment  of  bloat,  use  a  trochar  and  canula. 
Every  farmer  should  have  them.  They  are  cheap 
and  are  often  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of 
stock.  Full  directions  for  use  accompany  them, 
and  any  haa-dware  dealer  can  supply  them. 

When  a  cow  or  calf  is  seen  choking,  grasp  it  and 
feel  along  the  outside  of  its  throat  for  the  hard 
substance.  When  found,  exert  vigorous  pressure, 
and  slide  the  article  up  into  the  mouth.  For 
scours  in  calves,  feed  new  milk  (heated  near  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  allowed  to  cool  sufficiently)  with 
oats,  bran,  and  corn-meal  dry  until  cured.  Heavy 
milkers  are  most  liable  to  garget.  IVe  prevent  it  by 
milking  once  a  day  the  last  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  feeding  cooling,  relaxing  food.  Fomenting 
the  udder  once  a  day  with  tepid  ■ivater  is  a  great 
help.  Watch  the  udders  of  pregnant  cows  for  in¬ 
dications  of  garget,  and  relieve  promptly.  In  three 
different  instances  we  found  it  neeessary  to  regular¬ 
ly  milk  young  heifers,  of  a  strain  of  heavy  milkers, 
nearly  a  month  before  dropping  their  first  calf.  A 
neighbor  having  one  of  the  same  strain  refused  to 
go  “contrary  to  nature,”  as  he  termed  it,  and  the 
animal  was  ruined.  In  every  case,  after  the  calf 
has  sucked  the  first  time,  the  udder  should  bo 
drained  of  its  last  drop.  This  should  be  don? 
regularly  twice  a  day  until  the  calf  takes  it  all. 

- wO  1^ 

Reducing  Bones.— Sulphuric  acid  is  the  agent 
employed  in  reducing  bones  to  a  superphosphate. 
It  is  a  very  corrosive  liquid,  and  when  of  full 
strength,  ■ivill  quickly  destroy  any  flesh  or  clothing 
it  may  touch.  Unless  a  person  is  fully  acquainted 
with  the  dangerous  qualities  of  the  acid,  -we  un¬ 
hesitatingly  recommend  him  to  leave  it  alone. 
Bones  maybe  burned,  and  the  ashes  scattered  upon 
the  soil  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  pounds  per 
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acre.  Green  bones  mixed  with  unleached  ashes, 
and  kept  moist,  will  soon  become  soft,  and  may  be 
broken  up  with  a  spade  and  applied  to  the  land. 


Weaning  and  Feeding  Young  Pigs. 

Pigs  should  gradually  be  weaned,  and  fed  in  a 
separate  pen.  If  kept  in  a  field,  make  a  small  en¬ 
closure  for  them.  When  managed  in  this  way, 
pigs  will  continue  growing  when  the  sow  fails  to 
afford  sufficient  milk.  Overfeeding  at  weaning 
time,  is  injurious.  The  pigs  gorge  themselves  and 
become  ill-shaped.  They  should  be  fed  a  little,  six 
times  a  day.  Pigs  with  disordered  stomachs  can 
not  thrive.  Inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  a  com¬ 
mon  disorder,  and  is  caused  by  over-eating,  un- 
wholsome  food,  and  exposure  to  cold.  Food  much 
fermented  will  induce  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  This  is  the  cause  of  much  mortality 
among  hogs  fed  with  slops  from  hotels,  asylums, 
etc.,  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fermented 
material  mixed  together  in  the  swill-vats.  The 
same  condition  may  follow  the  feeding  of  much 
corn,  with  but  little  exercise  in  the  open  air.  When 
there  is  access  to  green  food  and  the  soil,  young- 
pigs  may  be  fed  corn  more  largely.  People  now 


wish  more  lean  pork,  and  the  skilled  swine  gr-owers 
should  recognize  this  desire  and  act  accordingly. 
The  more  high-priced  pork  they  can  sell,  the  more 
profit  they  will  realize.  Fine  wheat  middlings 
make  the  best  ground  feed  for  young  pigs. 

The  form  of  the  trough  is  important.  It  should 
be  so  constructed  that  the  pigs  cannot  get  into  it 
with  their  dirty  feet.  Nail  slats  across  the  trough 
so  that  the  pigs  cannot  crowd  each  other.  Feeding 
on  the  ground  is  shiftless  and  wasteful,  especially 
corn  or  small  grain.  Always  place  the  dry  food 
on  a  platform  in  a  high,  dry  spot.  The  platform 
should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  pigs 
without  crowding.  The  grain  may  be  kept  on  the 
platform  by  a  narrow  siding.  Such  a  platform  us 
shown  in  the  engraving  will  last  for  years,  and  save 
much  grain  from  being  wasted.  The  platform 
should  be  frequently  swept  clean.  When  not  in 
use,  it  may  be  turned  up  edgewise  to  prevent  de¬ 
cay.  The  bottom  boards  are  nailed  to  stout  scant¬ 
lings,  which  rest  upon  fiat  stones.  F.  D.  Cdktis. 


A  Cheap  Picket  Fence. 

In  localities  where  sawed  lumber  is  expensive, 
and  split  timber  is  readily  obtained,  a  very  neat 
picket  fence  may  be  made  with  little  outlay,  by 
using  round  posts,  split  stringers,  and  rived 
pickets,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  stringers 
are  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  usually  one 
of  the  flat  sides  is  sufficiently  smooth  for  receiving 
the  pickets.  Let  the  stringers  project  a  few  inches 
beyond  each  post,  adding  strength  to  the  fence, 
and  should  the  posts  decay,  new  ones  may  be  driven 
in  upon  either  side,  and  the  stringers  readily  at¬ 


tached  by  heavy  nails  or  spikes.  With  timber  that 
splits  freely,  a  man  can  rive  out  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  pickets  in  a  day.  The  construction  of  the 
fence  is  plainly  shown  in  the  above  engraving. 


Field  and  Sweet  Corn. 

The  varieties  of  Indian  corn  are  without  number, 
but  they  may  be  all  placed  in  two  classes  as  regards 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  grain,  viz.,  field 
and  sweet  corn.  The  average  composition  in  one 
hundred  parts  of  these  two  classes  is  as  follows : 
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It  is  seen  that  sweet  corns  contain  more  albumi¬ 
noids,  fibre  and  ash,  and  much  more  fat  than 
common  or  field  corus.  The  additional  amount 
of  albuminoids  and  fat  give  the  sweet 
corns  their  much  desired  superior  richness. 

The  flint  and  dent  corns  have  practically 
the  same  composition,  there  being  one-half 
per  cent  more  water  in  the  dents  than  in  the 
flints.  There  is  no  marked  difference  in  the 
composition  of  eastern  corns,  or  northern 
and  southern  sorts.  The  southern  grown 
varieties  are  considered  superior,  and  more  is 
paid  for  them  by  the  starch  factories.  They 
are  better  ripened,  sounder  and  dryer,  yield 
more  starch,  and  make  better  bread.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  are  more  mechanical  than  chemical. 

Pop  corn  is  any  sort,  the  grains  of  which 
will  burst  open  when  they  are  heated.  It  is  a 
popular  error,  that  pop  corn  contains  a  larger 
per  cent  of  oil,  which  decomposes  and  vola¬ 
tilizes  with  heat,  and  thus  bursts  the  grain. 
Analyses  show  that  there  is  no  excess  of  oil 
over  that  in  common  varieties  of  corn,  and 
none  of  this  is  lost  in  the  process  of  popping. 
Professor  Brewer  found  4.79  per  cent  of  fat 
in  one  variety  of  pop  corn  before  popping, 
and  4.94  after  ;  in  another  5.59  before,  and 

5.67  after.  Both  popped  particularly  well. 

A  hard  flint  variety  (Waushakum)  contained 

4.67  per  cent  of  fat ;  the  same  after  roasting 
had  5.14  per  cent.  The  oils  instead  of  vola¬ 
tilizing  and  escaping,  probably  absorbed  oxy¬ 
gen  during  the  heating.  Only  hard,  compact 
varieties  of  corn  will  pop  ;  this  peculiarity  is 
due  to  the  bursting  of  the  closely  confined 
starch  grains,  caused  by  the  expansion  of 
the  contained  moisture,  and  the  sudden 
rupture  of  the  hard  outerpart  of  the  grain. 

Color  has  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  com¬ 
position  of  corn.  It  varies  from  milk-white  to 
yellow,  chestnut,  indigo,  and  black.  Soft  varieties 
are  best  for  feeding  whole  to  farm  stock.  There  is 
considerable  waste  in  using  old  flint  sorts  un¬ 
ground.  Corn  on  the  average  is  not  so  rich  as 
wheat  in  albuminoids ;  but  the  most  noticeable 
difference  is  in  the  amount  of  oil.  The  fats  in 
wheats  range  from  1.26  per  cent  to  2.G7  per  cent, 
while  in  corn  from  3.40  per  cent  to  9.31  per  cent. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  corn  is  a  very  fattening  food. 

Green  sweet  corn  is  more  nutritious  than  field 
varieties,  and  contains  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  per 
cent  of  albuminoids.  It  is  richer  when  suitable 
for  boiling  than  when  ripe.  After  the  boiling 
period,  the  starch,  fat,  woody  fibre,  etc.,  increase 
rapidly,  while  the  nitrogen  compounds  fall  behind. 


Cocklebur. — Will  it  Poison  Swine  ? 

Many  cases  of  sudden  death  in  swine  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  Cocklebur,  and  numerous  inquiries 
have  been  made  in  recent  correspondence  as  to  its 
poisonous  character.  The  probabilities  are  against 
Cocklebur  being  a  poisonous  plant;  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  Composite,  while  the  largest 
among  flowering  plants,  is  singularly  free  from  del¬ 
eterious  species,  and  when  we  consider  their  total 
number,  about  ten  thousand,  there  are  very  few 
that  possess  any  marked  active  qualities.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  plant  should  be  poisonous  to 
be  injurious  to  animals.  We  have  an  example  in 
Hungarian  grass,  which  has  caused  the  death  of 
horses.  The  seed-head  bears  numerous  small, 
roughly  barbed  bristles.  When  the  grass  is  cut  at 
the  imoper  time,  these  bristles  are  harmless.  When 
the  seed  is  ripe  the  bristles  are  very  hard  and  sharp. 


and  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  animal, 
mat  or  felt  together  by  the  aid  of  their  barbs, 
forming  large  balls,  which  obstruct  the  intestines 
and  prove  fatal.  In  these  cases,  death  is  evidently 
not  from  any  poisonous  quality  of  the  hay,  but  is 
due  to  mechanical  causes.  While  Cocklebur  may 
not  be  poisonous,  it  may  in  a  similar  manner  kill 
swine  by  mechanical  obstructions.  That  it  is 
abundantly  provided  with  means  for  forming  these, 
will  be  seen  from  the  description  and  engravings 
of  the  plant.  Be.sides  Cocklebur,  Clotbur,  and 
Bur-weed  are  other  common  names  for  the  Xanthi- 
um  strumarium  of  botanists.  It  is  found  all  the 
way  across  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 


1. — UPPER  PORTION  OF  BRA-XCH  OP  COCKLEBUR. 

extends  from  Canada  to  Texas,  and  far  southward 
into.  Mexico.  The  plant  is  also  a  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  it  extends  to  the 
southern  parts  of  England.  It  is  very  frequent 
along  road-sides  in  rich  land,  and  is  a  rough,, 
branching  annual,  one  to  three  feet  high,  with 
coarsely  lobed  leaves.  Figure  1  shows  the  upper 
portion  of  a  branch  with  its  foliage.  The  stami- 
nate  flowers  are  in  small,  globular  heads  at  the  top;, 
the  pistillate  or  fertile  flowers  are  below  in  tbp. 


Fig.  2. — THE  noOK-BEARING  BURS. 

axils  of  the  leaves,  enclosed  by  pairs  in  a  strong,, 
prickly  covering,  called  an  involucre.  As  the 
seeds  mature,  the  involucre  enlarges,  and  when 
ripe,  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  hard, 
and  armed  with  strong,  hooked  prickles.  Figure 
2  gives  at  the  right-hand  an  entire  bur,  at  the  left- 
hand  is  a  bur  cut  cross-wise,  to  show  the  two  seed¬ 
like  fruits,  above  these  is  one  of  the  hooked 
prickles.  When  the  burs  are  ripe,  they  readily 
leave  the  plant,  and  attach  tliemselves  to  the  coat 
of  any  passing  animal.  The  plant  is  especially  an- 
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noting  to  sheep-owners,  as  these  burs  become  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  wool.  Those  who  have  travelled  in 
Texas  and  Mexico,  soon  make  acquaintance  with 
the  Cocklebur.  Horses  and  mules,  while  grazing 
for  a  single  night,  will  have  their  tails  clotted  with 
these  burs,  and  converted  into  a  useless  club.  It 
can  be  understood,  that  should  swine  eat  the 
burs  in  considerable  quantity,  the  pieces  of  them 
can,  by  means  of  the  prickles,  form  masses  which 
may  prove  fatal.  Both  on  account  of  its  probable 
danger  to  swine  and  its  injury  to  sheep,  there 
should  be  an  united  effort  to  destroy  the  plant. 
Being  an  annual,  its  extermination  would  not  be 
difficult.  If  the  plants  are  cut  down  before  the  seed 
is  ripe,  new  ones  can  not  appear  unless  the  ground 
is  re-seeded.  Cut  them  before  the  seeds  mature. 


Instructions  for  Making  Lawns. 

ELIAS  A.  LONG. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  a  lawn,  the  one 
by  sodding  or  turfing,  the  other  by  sowing  grass 
seeds.  For  small  gardens  the  former  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best,  while  for  larger  areas,  seed¬ 
ing  is  necessarily  done,  as  it  generally  makes  a 
good  lawn,  and  is  much  cheaper,  although  more 
time  is  needed  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

If  it  can  be  done,  the  ground  to  be  put  into  grass 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  settle  during  one  or  two 
good  rains  after  the  last  grading,  and  then  be  sod¬ 
ded  or  seeded.  Otherwise  some  slight  unevenness 


AN  EARTH-RAMMER  AND  SOD-BEETLE. 


may  appear  after  thorough  settling.  If  the  rain 
cannot  be  waited  for,  the  earth  may  be  settled  with 
the  roller.  An  earth  rammer  may  also  be  brought 
into  use,  and  if  it  is  found  that  any  spots  are  softer 
than  others,  they  should  be  firmed  by  this  tool, 
afterwords  even-up  the  surface  as  may  be  need¬ 
ed,  by  the  use  of  the  rake.  The  engraving  shows 
an  easily  made  earth-rammer  and  sod-beetle  com¬ 
bined,  that  will  be  found  useful  in  a  garden.  For 
firming  earth,  it  is  used  mostly  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  striking  the  soil  with  the  heaviest  end  ; 
but  in  settling  sods  evenly,  these  are  struck  mostly 
with  one  of  the  flat  sides.  It  may  be  worked  out 
of  a  solid  piece  of  five  by  live-inch  scantling,  and 
is  usually  made  about  four  and  a  half  feet  long. 

In  laying  sod,  the  surface  of  the  ground  should 
first  be  slightly  loosened  with  the  rake  to  make  a 
bed  for  the  grass  roots,  and  if  dry,  sprinkled  as 
fast  as  the  turf  is  brought.  The  best  turf  is  that 
taken  from  a  pasture  lot  or  roadside,  that  has  been 
kept  low  by  grazing.  That  where  sheep  have  been 
pastured  is  preferred,  as  these  animals,  by  their 
habit  of  biting  close  to  the  ground,  destroy  the 
coarse  weeds.  The  better  way  of  taking  up  the 
turf  is  to  have  the  sods  in  long  pieces,  and  to  roll 
them  up.  In  cutting  the  sod  some  gardeners  use 
the  line,  and  others  a  board  with  a  straight  edge, 
in  order  that  the  cutting  may  be  accurate.  The 
board  has  this  advantage,  that  it  may  be  a  foot 
wide,  and  then  it  can  serve  as  a  guage  for  width 
without  any  further  measuring,  by  cutting  closely 
along  the  sides.  First  the  cut  should  be  made 
lengthwise  with  a  shai-p  spade  or  turfing  iron. 
Then  starting  at  one  end,  one  man  with  a  sharp 
spade  should  cut  the  roots,  so  that  the  sod  will  be 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  the  assistant  grasp¬ 
ing  the  end  and  rolling  it  up,  the  grass  side  in¬ 
wards,  keeping  on  as  the  cutting  proceeds,  until  a 
roll  as  large  as  it  is  convenient  to  handle  is  gath¬ 
ered.  Where  ouc  man  works  alone,  he  may  sepa¬ 
rate  the  sod  by  thrusting  the  spade  in  from  the  side, 
afterwards  rolling  it  up.  These  rolls  are  readily 
transported,  and  quickly  unrolled  and  laid,  leaving 
the  lawn  surface  with  few  seams,  as  compared  with 
cutting  in  square  pieces.  Sodding  may  also  be  as 
well  none  by  using  sods  that  are  cut  about  a  foot  or 
fifteen  inches  square.  Join  all  edges  carefully,  using 
a  large  knife  in  cutting.  As  the  laying  proceeds, 
if  some  portions  of  the  turf  happen  to  be  a  little 
thinner  than  others,  soil  should  be  worked  under¬ 
neath  such  parts.  The  different  pieces  should  all 


be  snugly  pushed  together  as  the  work  goes  on. 
After  being  properly  laid,  all  parts  should  be  beaten 
with  a  wooden  beetle,  and  afterwards  well  rolled. 
All  of  these  operations  are  to  be  followed  by  a 
heavy  sprinkling  of  water  to  encourage  new 
growth.  Along  the  line  of  walks,  drives,  and  bor¬ 
ders,  the  turfing  should  be  carried  a  little  beyond 
the  line,  as  it  will  be,  when  finished,  so  that  in 
dressing  down  the  edges  afterwards,  th^  cutting 
will  be  through  good,  strong  sod. 

Where  lawns  are  made  by  seeding,  the  work  is 
commenced  by  turfing.  Where'S  er  there  is  a  ter¬ 
mination  in  the  grass  plat,  not  otherwise  bounded, 
a  strip  of  turf  about  a  foot  wide  should  be  laid  down 
for  making  a  firm  edge.  Do  not  remove  the  soil 
quite  as  deep  as  the  sod  is  thick,  as  some  allow¬ 
ance  should  be  made  for  compression  in  beating. 
When  ready  to  sosv  the  seed,  the  surface  should  be 
passed  over  with  the  rake  and  meliowed  up  a  little 
on  the  top.  It  is  a  common  error  to  use  grass  seed 
too  sparingly.  Use  four  or  more  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Where  it  is  known  that  any  one  sort  does  well,  it  is 
best  to  sow  only  that  one  kind.  As  a  rule  Ked  Top, 
Bent  grass,  or  Blue  grass,  are  generally  preferred. 
Where  it  is  thought  best  not  to  depend  on  one 
alone,  then  several  kinds  should  be  mixed.  Some 
always  sow  a  little  White  Clover  with  the  grass 
seed,  for  the  greenness  it  maintains  in  drouths, 
but  wherever  lawns  are  kept  watered  this  should 
not  be  added.  In  sowing,  the  seed  should  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  portions,  half  to  be  sown  by  passing 
over  the  land  in  one  direction,  and  then,  after  light¬ 
ly  raking  over  the  surface,  sowing  the  remaining  half 
cross-wise.  Rake  in  the  seed,  or  use  a  brush  har¬ 
row,  and  after  this  let  a  thorough  rolling  be  given. 

As  the  grass  starts  up,  and  the  weeds  with  it,  the 
mower  must  be  kept  at  work  on  the  new  lawn. 
The  weed  seed  lying  in  the  ground  usually  comes 
up  quickly,  and  will  prove  annoying  for  a  while, 
but  if  the  grass  was  sowni  thickly  enough,  and  the 
mowing  and  cutting  out  co.arse  growing  weeds 
ai'e  attended  to  for  the  first  season  or  two,  the 
lawn  will  come  out  all  right  in  the  end. 


The  Farmer’s  Grindstone. 

R.  G.  NEWTON,  DAKOTA. 

Obtain  a  good  stone  weighing  about  one  hundred 
pounds,  medium  grit,  and  a  set  of  friction  rollers. 
For  the  frame  a  two  by  eight  pine  joist,  is  as  good 
as  hard-wood.  With  a  stone  thirty  inches  across, 
cut  two  pieces  thirty-eight  inches  long ;  dress 
them  square,  and  cut  tw'o  “.gains,”  as  in  figure  1, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  and  a  trifle  narrower  than 
the  thickness  of  the  end  pieces.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  gains  is  about  thirty-one  inches.  Set 
these  pieces  on  edge,  and  fit  the  rollers  in  place. 
Cut  the  end  pieces  so  they  wUl  drive  snugly  in  the 
gains  ;  if  painted  before  driving  together,  the  frame 
will  last  longer.  Bore  three  or  four  holes  through 
the  side  pieces  at  each  end,  and  nail  the  parts  firmly 
together.  The  four  leas  are  made  from  a  piece  of 
scantling,  two  feet  long  and  divided  lengthwise. 


Fig.  1. — SIDE  PIECES. 

as  shown  in  figure  2.  The  stone  and  frame  com¬ 
plete  are  seen  in  figures  3  and  4.  The  upper  ends 
of  the  legs  are  fitted  on  the  frame,  as  shown  in 
figure  4,  and  bolted  and  nailed  as  in  figure  3.  The 
treadle  is  hung  on  a  half  inch  iron  rod,  passing 
through  the  two  legs  on 
right  side  of  figure  4.  A 
piece  screwed  on  that  end 
of  the  treadle  and  a  hole 


Fig.  2. — THE  LEGS. 


bored  through  as  in  figure  5,  will  hold  all  the  parts 
solid.  The  treadle  can  be  connected  to  the  small 
crank  by  a  four-sixteenths  inch  ircu  rod  bent  as 
shown,  the  lower  end  being  hooked  into  an  eye  in 
the  treadle.  To  supply  the  stone  with  water,  hang 
a  pail  or  bueket  over  it  with  a  faucet  or  plug  in  the 
side  near  the  bottom.  Use  only  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  stone  moist.  A  trough  placed  under  the 
stone,  as  is  sometimes  seen,  is  a  detriment  to  the 
stone,  as  the  part  standing  in  the  water  will  soften 


and  wear  away  much  faster  than  the  rest ;  it  also 
washes  the  stone  of  loose  grit,  which,  if  retained, 
will  cut  as  fast  or  faster  than  the  solid  stone,  and 


greatly  lengthen  the  time  the  stone  will  wear.  On 
the  left  of  figure  3,  is  shown  a  shelf,  which  may  be 
firmly  nailed  to  the  frame  with  a  brace  underneath. 

To  gi'ind  a  plane  iron 
with  a  true  bevel,  rest 
the  lower  end  on  this 
shelf  as  shown,  and 
place  a  scratch  awl  firm¬ 
ly  in  the  shelf  where 
the  end  of  the  iron  may 
rest  against  it.  A  chisel 
or  similar  tool  can  be 
held  on  the  shelf  by 
tacking  or  screwing  on 
a  block  of  wood  In 
place  of  the  scratch  awl. 

To  hang  the  stone  on 
the  shaft  snugly,  fit  a 
piece  of  soft  wood  into 
the  square  hole  in  the 
stone  ;  saw  the  ends  off 
so  it  will  be  a  trifle 
shorter  than  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  stone  ;  draw  lines  with  a  pencil  or  awl 
from  corner  to  corner,  as  shown  in  figure  6,  and 
where  the  lines  cross,  place  the  point  of  the  auger. 
Bore  from  both  ends.  Insert  the  shaft,  and  place  on 


-END  OF  GRIND¬ 
STONE. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


the  washers  and  nut.  If  the  stone  does  not  run  true, 
place  pieces  of  card  or  paste-board  between  the  stone 
and  washer,  on  opposite  sides,  until  it  is  adjusted. 

To  “true  up”  the  face  of  a  grinds-tone,  use  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  rod  or  gas  pipe,  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  hold  the  lower  end  lightly, 
but  firmly,  against  the  stone, 
as  shown  in  figure  7.  Roll  the 
iron  on  the  rest,  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  a  small  cut  at  every  rev¬ 
olution.  Do  this  when  the 
stone  is  dry.  It  will  require 
some  one  to  turn  tlie  stone 


Fig.  7. 


steadily,  as  a  person  cannot  work  the  treadle  to  ad¬ 
vantage  while  “  truing”  the  stone.  Always  keep  the 
grindstone  housed  and  in  the  best  possible  order. 


The  Dust  Bath. — Every  poultry  house  should 
have  its  dust  box,  in  wliich  the  fowls  can  take  a 
daily  dust  bath.  This  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  fowls.  They  will  otherwise  almost  surely 
become  Infested  with  vermin.  Fowls  running  at 
large  provide  themsehms  with  the  necessary  dust 
in  their  covering  of  feathers,  especially  if  they 
have  access  to  a  much  travelled  roadway.  Laj"  iu  a 
supply  of  fine  dust  now,  to  be  used  when  the  fowls 
are  confined  to  the  house  with  only  a  restricted  yard. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm. 

New  Series.— No.  3. 

If  you  do  not  know  what  else  to  sow,  sow  rye. 
■Sow  it  at  any  time  in  August,  September  or  Octo¬ 
ber.  Last  year,  as  fast  as  we  dug  the  potatoes, 
we  plowed  the  land  and  sowed  rye.  It  is  a  good  I 
•crop  to  seed  with.  Sow  Timothy,  or  Herds’  grass,  in 
■the  fall,  and  the  clover  in  the  spring.  But  if  you 
do  not  want  to  seed  down  the  land,  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  sow  rye,  and  tliat  whether  you  want  to 
pasture  it  in  the  spring,  mow  it  for  green  fodder, 
cure  it  for  hay,  or  let  it  ripen  its  seed.  The  ex¬ 
pense  is  little.  Many  farmers  only  sow  a  bushel 
of  seed  to  the  acre.  I  prefer  to  sow  two  bushels. 

1  want  the  crop  thick  enough  to  smother  the  weeds. 

I  was  on  Mr.  Loder’s  farm  the  other  day.  He 
has  a  silo,  and  soils  his  milch  cows  in  summer. 
His  first  crop  ready  to  cut  in  the  spring  is  rye.  As 
fast  as  the  land  is  cleared  of  the  rye,  he  plows  it 
and  drills  in  Southern  corn  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 
He  keeps  the  crop  clean  with  the  horse-hoe,  cuts  it 
in  the  fall,  and  puts  it  into  his  silo.  Last  year  the 
frost  cut  it  for  him,  and  the  silo  was  empty.  How 
would  white  mustard  do  for  eusilage  ? 

In  my  experience,  the  trouble  with  any  second 
crop  is  to  get  the  land  moist  and  mellow.  The  first 
crop  draws  out  all  the  moisture,  and  leaves  the 
land  hard  to  plow,  and  still  harder  to  reduce  into  a 
mellow  condition.  Of  course  much  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  land.  Light  sand  and  mucky 
soil  are  easily  worked,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
■grow  one  crop  immediately  after  another. — “You 
mean,”  said  the  Deacon,  “it  is  not  difficult  to  get 
the  land  into  good  shape.  You  recollect  planting 
corn  after  a  crop  of  early  cabbage  plants.  You  got 
the  land  in  fine  condition,  and  though  it  was  heav¬ 
ily  manured  in  the  spring  for  the  cabbage  plants, 
the  corn  was  absolutely  poverty  stricken.” 

“That’s  all  true.  Deacon,”  I  said,  “  and  there  is 
no  fear  of  my  forgetting  it.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
agricultural  facts  that  need  explanation.  There 
was  manure  enough,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently 
available.  The  land  perhaps  lacked  moisture. 
Moisture  and  shade  would  have  favored  nitrifica¬ 
tion  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  and  manure. 

A  slight  dressing  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Superphos¬ 
phate,  might  have  given  me  a  good  crop.” 

'‘All  your  men,”  said  the  Deacon,  “seem  to  have 
■great  faith  in  Nitrate  of  Soda.” 

“Probably,”  said  I,  “it  will  not  pay  cn  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  crops — certainly  not  on  corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  at  the  present  prices — but  the  market  gar¬ 
dener,  seed  grower,  or  nurseryman,  who  does  not 
■use  it  occasionally  as,  an  auxiliary,  is  not  living 
up  to  his  privileges.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  true  science  will  not 
greatly  aid  the  farmer,  the  fruit  grower,  the  florist, 
the  gardener  and  the  nurseryman. 


Farmers  have  to  stand  a  good  deal  of  abuse.  It 
is  said  we  use  small  barrels  for  packing  our  apples 
and  potatoes.  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  farmers 
who  introduced  them,  but  rather  the  dealers  and 
shippers.  I  know  I  stoutly  opposed  their  use 
from  the  start.  The  farmer  gets  no  advantage 
from  them.  The  interest  of  the  producer  and  (5)u- 
;sumer,  sooner  or  later,  is  identical,  and  for  my 
part,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  all  our  barrels  of  one 
uniform  size.  Then  we  are  .accused  of  putting  good 
apples  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  barrel, and  poor 
ones  in  the  middle.  There  is  some  truth  in  this. 
But  it  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  fruit  grower. 
The  apple  buyers  come  and  look  at  our  crop  while 
growing.  One  year  I  sold  my  crop  to  a  dealer,  and 
he  was  angry  because  I  put  just  as  good  apples  in 
the  middle  of  the  barrel,  as  on  the  top  and  bottom. 
“  Why,”  said  he,  “  I  could  take  those  same  apples 
and  make  them  worth  half  a  dollar  a  barrel  more.” 
And  he  told  me  how  to  do  it :  “  Pick  your  apples 
carefully.  Do  not  sort  them  while  picking.  Place 
all  the  fruit  from  a  dozen  or  more  trees  in  along 
heap.  If  there  is  danger  of  rain,  cover  them  with 
bags  or  canvas.  When  you  commence  to  barrel, 
set  the  barrels  alongside  of  the  heap,  take  out  the 
heads  and  lay  them  with  the  top  hoop  opposite  the 


APPLES  ARKANGED  IN 
THE  BARREL. 


barrels,  so  that  they  will  not  get  mixed.  You  want 
to  run  three  or  four  barrels  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  ground  is  soft,  lay  a  wide  plank  alongside  the 
heap  for  the  barrels  to  stand  on.  You  should  have 
baskets  that  will  go  inside  the  barrel  and  turn  over. 
Never  pour  apples  into  the  barrel.  Tell  the  men 
they  must  be  even  more  careful  than  if  handling 
eggs,  and  what  is  more  important,  see  to  it  that 
they  are  careful.  Do  not  leave  them  a  moment. 

“Pick  out  a  basketful  of  the  handsomest  apples — 
those  that  are  of  good  size,  good  shape,  smooth, 
and  high-colored,  especially  at  the  stem  end. 
Place  these  apples  with  the  stems  down  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrel.  Commence  at  the  outside,  and 
place  a  ring  of  apples  all  round  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  and  then  another  ring,  until  the  bottom 
is  compactly  covered,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  second  layer  of  apples  should  also  be  selected 
with  care,  and  so  placed  in  the  barrel  that  they 
will  look  well  when  examined.  Fill  up  the  barrel 
with  apples,  and  as  each  basket  is  emptied  into  the 
barrel,  if  you  see  any  handsome  apples,  take  them 
out  and  place  them  in  a  basket  for  ‘liners.’ 

“  Let  the  men  who  are  picking  up  the  apples  at 
the  heap,  have  a  basket  into  which  they  can  place 
h.andsome  apples  for  liners,  and  after  you  are  fairly 
started,  and  the  first  barrel  is  nearly  full,  top  it  oil 
with  handsome  apples  selected  from  the  middle  of 
the  barrels  that  are  being  filled.  Formerly  buyers 
only  examined  the  lined  end  or  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  but  now  they  want  to  see  both  ends  of  the 
barrel.  W'hen  the  barrel  is  one-third  full,  or  as 
soon  as  there  is  no  danger 
of  disturbing  the  liners  at 
the  bottom,  give  it  a  shake, 
and  then  afterwards,  as  each 
basketful  is  emptied  in,  give 
the  barrel  a  shake,  and  when 
you  see  a  good  apple,  pick 
it  out  for  the  top  or  bottom. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  you 
approach  the  top,  select 
out  any  light-colored  or 
inferior  apple  you  happen  to  see,  and  place  it  in 
the  barrel  alongside,  that  is  about  half  full. 

“Be  sure  and  shake  the  barrels  until  the  apples 
are  as  compact  as  possible.  This  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Be  careful  to  place  the  two  top  layers  of  ap¬ 
ples  in  good  style,  and  then  lay  on  the  head  and 
press  it  down  into  its  place.  You  do  not  want  the 
barrels  so  full  that  the  apples  will  be  mashed  in 
pressing,  but  they  must  be  so  full  that  when 
headed  up  the  apples  will  not  move  in  the  barrel.” 

I  am  not  apologizing  for  men  who  place  poor, 
wormy  fruit  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel.  I  only 
say  that  dealers  like  to  have  fruit  packed  as  above 
described.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  that  I  was  held 
up  to  ridicule  by  a  large  and  experienced  dealer 
because  I  put  just  as  good  apples  in  the  center  as 
on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Farmers  are 
not  dishonest,  and  they  are  not  going  to  lose  the 
foreign  market. 

“  It  won’t  pay  this  year,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  to 
put  poor  apples  into  a  barrel.  Better  sell  them  to 
the  vinegar  and  evaporating  establishments.” — “It 
never  pays,”  says  I,  “  to  barrel  poor  apples.  It 
might  pay  very  handsomely  to  carefully  select  the 
apples,  and  put  only  the  very  best  into  the  barrel 
— top,  bottom,  and  middle  alike.  But  in  such  a 
case,  as  a  rule,  you  must  sell  to  the  consumers  and 
not  to  the  dealers.  The  dealer  will  seldom  pay 
more  than  his  regular  price.  Probably  the  men  he 
is  buying  for,  limit  him  to  a  certain  figure.  A  New 
York  fruit  man  once  came  to  me  and  said,  he  want¬ 
ed  a  few  barrels  of  choice  apples,  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 
He  wanted  them  for  a  large  dry-goods  house,  who 
sent  them  as  Christmas  presents  to  some  of  their 
manufacturing  friends  and  correspondents  abroad. 
For  some  years  before  his  death,  I  used  to  furnish 
my  old  friend,  Mr.  Vick,  Northern  Spy  apples  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  1  have  heard  him  tell  how 
much  such  apples  would  have  brought  on  the  other 
side  if  they  were  for  sale.  I  am  confident  that  if 
our  apples  get  to  Europe  in  poor  condition,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  farmers.  At  any  rate,  the  remedy 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  exporters  and  dealers.  Let 


the  exporters  tell  us  what  they  want,  and  we  will 
meet  their  wishes.  In  the  meantime  let  them  stop 
abusing  the  farmer.  If  they  want  larger  barrels 
they  can  have  them  ;  if  they  want  good  apples, 
carefully  picked  and  packed,  they  can  have  them. 

When  people  get  tired  of  building  telegraph 
lines  and  railroads,  ditching  and  underdraining  will 
have  a  little  chance  of  securing  the  necessary  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor.  A  low  rate  of  interest  ought  to  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  improved  farms. 

The  Deacon  thinks  many  farmers  keep  too  many 
horses.  I  do  not  think  so.  But  it  is  certainly 
a  mistake  to  let  horses  lie  idle.  After  winter 
wheat  is  sown,  the  horses  on  many  farms  do  not 
earn  their  feed.  We  are  busy  with  fall  work,  and 
as  there  is  no  plowingthat  must  be  done,  we  prefer 
to  let  the  horses  stand  in  the  barn  rather  than  spare 
a  man  to  drive  them.  It  is  a  mistake.  There  is 
nothing  pays  so  well  as  fall  plowing,  and  getting 
land  ready  for  spring  sowing.  The  longer  I  live 
the  more  I  am  impressed  with  this  fact.  I  say 
nothing  on  the  disputed  question  in  regard  to 
breaking  up  sod-land  in  the  autumn.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  as  some  claim,  that  there  is  a  loss  from  drain¬ 
age.  But  if  any  one  will  plow  my  land  in  the  fall, 
I  will  run  the  risk  !  But  what  I  have  specially  in 
mind  is,  land  not  occupied  with  any  crop — corn- 
land,  potato-land,  bean-land,  stubble-land,  and 
weed-land.  Stick  in  the  plow  if  you  can  spare  the 
time  ;  if  not,  harrow,  or  cultivate.  Better  still,  do 
both.  Light,  sandy  land,  plowed  and  prepared  in 
tfie  autumn,  can  be  sown  in  the  spring  without 
plowing.  Heavy  laud,  if  plowed  and  worked  in  the 
fall,  may  need  plowing  again  in  the  spring,  but  the 
work  will  be  easier  and  the  land  better.  Keep  the 
horses  busy  until  snow  flies.  But  the  earlier  the 
work  is  done,  the  better.  One  plowing  while  the 
land  is  dry,  is  worth  two  plowings  when  it  is  wet. 

It  is  discouraging  work,  plowing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  sowing,  planting,  and  cultivating  hard, 
clayey  laud,  that  needs  underdraining.  It  will  pay 
well  to  underdrain  it.  Such  farms  as  John  John¬ 
ston’s  and  Robert  J.  Swan’s,  and  many  others,  were 
originally  almost  worthless,  and  are  now  exceed¬ 
ingly  productive  and  profitable.  Go  where  you 
will,  you  see  more  or  less  of  such  hard  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  land  on  many  farms.  The  remedy  is  uu- 
derdraining.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  seed  it 
down  to  grass.  It  does  not  pay  to  work  it. 

One  of  the  best  implements  for  killing  weeds  is 
the  mowing  machine.  If  the  land  is  so  rough  you 
are  afraid  to  risk  a  new  machine,  take  an  old  one. 

Said  the  Doctor  the  other  day,  “Did  you  ever 
think  what  a  comparatively  small  area  of  land  there 
is  in  the  world  embraced  in  the  grass  belt  ?  At  first 
sight  it  seems  strange,  that  the  farmer  who  can 
grow  grass  should  grow  anything  else.”  The 
Deacon  smiled  at  this  remark,  but  remained  silent 
for  some  time.  “  Well,”  he  said  at  length,  “  we  do 
grow  a  good  many  weeds.” — “Yes,”  replied  the 
Doctor,  “  and  it  requires  more  plant-food  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  coarse,  rampant  weeds,  than  to  produce 
fine,  nutritious  grass.  And  aside  from  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  dollars  and  cents,  what  a  beautiful  country 
we  should  have  if  this  rough,  weedy  laud  was 
seeded  down  with  grass,  and  cut  once  or  twice 
every  year  with  the  mowing  machine.  It  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  scatter  a  little  Timothy,  or  any 
other  good  grass  seed  on  all  the  waste  places  in 
August  and  September,  and  this  with  the  use  of 
the  mowing  machine,  and  the  scythe,  or  brush  hook 
would  greatly  ehauge  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  seed  it  would  require  to 
the  acre  (‘  about  a  peck,’  said  the  Deacon),  but  I 
know  the  seed  is  cheap,  and  it  cannot  but  pay  ten 
times  over.  1  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  sow 
grain  with  the  grass  seed  ?” 

“  No,”  said  I,  “  but  when  you  want  to  seed  down 
land  with  Timothy  alone,  it  is  well  to  sow  plenty 
of  seed.  As  the  Deacon  says,  a  peck  to  the  acre  is 
enough,  but  half  a  bushel  will  do  no  harm.  On 
moist,  mucky  land,  I  have  had  a  grand  crop  of 
Timothy  hay  the  next  year,  from  seeding  alone  in 
September — the  earlier  the  better.”  —  “A  little 
rye,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  say  half  a  bushel  to  the 
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acre,  does  no  harm,  unless  you  want  to  sell  the 
hay.  For  your  own  use,  especially  if  the  hay  is 
chaffed  and  mixed  with  meal,  or  mill-feed,  rye  and 
Timothy,  cut  before  the  rye  gets  ripe,  make  excel¬ 
lent  and  economical  fodder  for  horses.” 

“  There  ;s  one  thing,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  that  our 
farmers  are  doing  that  is  highly  to  be  commended. 
Our  roads  are  many  of  them  four  rods  wide. 
Formerly  when  we  did  not  know  where  else  to  put 
stones,  brash,  and  weeds,  they  were  dumped  into 
the  road.  Now  the  practice  is  becoming  quite 
general  of  turnpiking  the  road  in  the  centre, 
drawing  on  more  or  less  gravel,  and  keeping  it 
smooth  by  the  use  of  the  road-scraper,  and  plow¬ 
ing  and  sowing  the  remaining  land  on  each  side.” 

I  have  seen  the  best  of  wheat  growing  close  up 
to  the  traveled  road,  and  the  best  of  clover  and 
grass  the  next  year.  It  has  a  remarkably  neat  and 
thrifty  appearance,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  country  through  which  the  roads  run,  and 
to  the  actual  and  selling  value  of  the  farms. 


A  Sliding  Measuring-Rod. 

The  engraving  represents  a  convenient  device 
for  measuring  in  places  where  a  long  pole  can  not 
be  used.  To  make  this  measure,  take  a  three- inch 
strip  of  straight-grained  timber  (hard-wood  is  best), 
and  out  of  the  center  cut  a  slot  with  a  rip-saw,  an 
inch  wide,  running  from  the  top,  to  within  six 
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inches  of  the  bottom.  Saw  out  a  “  tongue  ”  to  lit 
snugly  into  this  slot,  and  mark  the  scale  of  inches 
and  feet  upon  one  side.  If  a  twelve-foot  pole  is 
desired,  make  the  piece  containing  the  slot  six  and 
one-half  feet  long,  and  the  tongue  live  and  one- 
half  feet.  To  hold  the  tongue  in  place,  and  keep 
the  sides  from  separating,  narrow  zinc  strips  are 
fastened  around  the  whole,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to 
prevent  the  tongue  from  working  freely.  These 
strips  are  marked  a,  a,  in  the  cut,  b  representing  a 
small  thumb-screw  to  be  turned  against  and  hold 
the  tongue,  after  it  has  been  placed  at  the  proper 
bight.  As  the  length  of  the  slot-piece  is  known, 
the  measurement  of  an  object  is  obtained  by  ad¬ 
ding  the  slot-piece  length  to  the  number  of  feet 
and  inches  indicated  by  the  scale  on  the  tongue 
at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  slot. 


Autumn  Care  of  Meadow  Land. 

Meadows  should  not  be  closely  grazed  at  any 
time,  and  especially  not  in  the  fall.  They  need  to 
have  fertilizing  materials  added  to  instead  of  taken 
from  the  soil.  Young  animals  are  much  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  mature  ones,  while  full-grown  stock 
that  are  being  fattened,  and  are  fed  rich  grain 
rations,  may  by  their  droppings  add  materially  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Young-growing  stock 
withhold  a  large  share  of  the  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  nitrogen  of  the  food  to  build  up  their 
bodies,  leaving  the  manure  comparatively  poor. 
On  the  other  hand  mature  fattening  animals  need 
very  little  of  these  three  chief  elements  of  soil 
fertility.  Aside  from  the  loss  of  jilaut-food,  the 
close  feeding  of  stock  on  meadow  land  does  me¬ 
chanical  damage.  If  the  soil  is  soft,  the  feet  of 
the  animals  injure  it,  and  the  close  grazing  pulls 
much  of  the  grass  up  by  the  roots.  Meadows,  like 
winter  grains,  are  injured  by  freezing  and  thawing, 
and  the  plants  need  to  be  in  a  vigorous  condition 
in  late  fall,  with  a  good  growth  of  after-math  for 
protection  from  the  frosts,  winds,  etc.  Well-rotted 
manure  applied  to  the  meadows  as  a  top-dressing, 
will  strengthen  the  plants  and  insure  a  flue  crop 
the  next  season.  Tbis  application  is  best  when 
made  soon  after  the  hay  is  removed.  Later  in  the 
season  much  of  the  soluble  material  is  washed  out 
of  the  soil  by  the  fall  rains.  Quick-acting  manures 
should  be  used  in  the  growing  season,  otherwise 
loss  is  sustained.  Take  good  care  of  the  meadows, 
for  they  suffer  greatly  if  abused.  They  are  easily 
and  often  injured  by  animals  in  late  autumn. 


Bee  Notes  for  September. 
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If  a  few  bees  are  seen  entering  the  hive,  it  should 
be  examined.  Perhaps  from  some  cause  the  colony 
is  queeuless  ;  and  unless  proper  attention  be  given, 
its  stores  will  soon  fall  a  prey  to  the  bee-moths’ 
larvae,  or  to  robbers.  In  localities  where  buck¬ 
wheat  or  other  field  forage  is  abundant,  bees  some¬ 
times  swarm  in  the  early  part  of  September.  By 
hiving  such  swarms,  giving  them  sheets  of  comb 
foundation  or  empty  combs,  and  jierhaps  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  a  frame  or  two  of  brood,  they  will 
usually  build  up  fair  colonies  by  winter,  and  will 
frequently  be  found  among  the  best  the  succeeding 
year.  Honey  is  a  luxury.  Many  people  do  not  go 
to  the  grocer  expressly  to  buy  honey,  and  only 
purchase  it  when  seen.  Comb  honey  is  usually 
placed  in  a  side  glass  case ;  and  extracted  honey 
too  frequently  is  kept  out  of  sight.  Bee-keepers 
would  do  well  to  furnish  each  grocer  with  a  neat 
stand,  upon  which  to  expose  his  extracted  honey 
for  sale.  Nearly  all  extracted  honey  will  soon  be¬ 
gin  to  crystallize  or  “  candy,”  and  it  should  be 
placed  in  vessels  in  which  it  is  to  be  stored.  The 
writer  markets  his  honey  in  small  tin  pails,  varj'- 
iiig  in  size  from  one  pint  to  two  quarts.  These  are 
filled  with  honey  just  as  it  begins  to  crystallize, 
and  when  solid,  the  pails  have  neat  labels  affixed, 
stating  that  crystallization  is  a  good  test  of  purity, 
and  that  a  gentle  heat  will  soon  liquify  the  honey. 

The  present  month  is  an  excellent  time  to  change 
the  stock  of  bees.  The  main  honey  harvest  is 
over,  and  if  the  colony  remains  queenless  a  few 
days,  the  loss  is  not  great.  The  best  queens  are 
reardd  during  the  hight  of  the  honey  season,  and 
can  be  bought  very  cheaply.  Purchase  queens  of 
the  nearest  reliable  breeders,  as  long  journeys  by 
mail  often  exhaust  them  of  their  vitality  to  an  in¬ 
jurious  extent.  Queens  need  to  be  vigorous. 

Fall  Feeding.  —  In  the  Middle  States  fall- 
feeding  should  usually  be  finished  by  October  1st, 
in  order  that  the  food  may  be  ripened  and  seal¬ 
ed  before  cold  weather  comes.  Granulated  sugar, 
or  “  confectioners’  A”  are  the  least  likely  to  be 
adulterated.  The  best  way  to  secure  pure  sugar  is 
through  some  reliable  candy  manufacturer.  To 
prepare  the  syrup,  add  one  quart  of  water  to  four 
pounds  of  sugar.  Heat  the  mixture  to  boiling, 
and  skim.  Let  the  feeding  be  done  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  so  that  the  bees  will  not  be  thereby  stimu¬ 
lated  to  undue  breeding. 

A  Bee-feeder.  —  An  excellent  bee-feeder  is 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  feeder  is  as  large  as 
the  top  of  the  hive.  The  sides  are  four  inches 
high,  and  made  of  well-seasoned  half-inch  pine 
boards.  The  bottom  of  the  feeder  is  one  inch 


A  bee-feeder. 


in  thickness.  A  division-board,  c,  is  fitted  within 
the  feeder  about  two  inches  from  the  right  side, 
and  extends  upwards  from  the  bottom  board 
(to  which  it  is  joined),  to  within  three-eighths 
inch  of  the  top.  The  heads  of  the  nails  holding 
this  board  in  place  can  be  easily  seen.  The  bees 
crawl  up  in  the  space  between  this  division-board 
and  'the  top  of  the  feeder ;  then  over  the  top  of 
the  division-board,  and  pass  into  the  apartment 
containing  the  food.  Another  division-board,  e,  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  top  of  the  feeder  to  within  one- 
eighth  inch  of  the  bottom-board.  When  the  feeder 


is  in  position  upon  the  hive,  the  cover  is  moved 
back  until  its  edge  is  even  with  the  top  of  the  di¬ 
vision-board,  e,  when  the  food  is  poured  into  the 
space  between  the  division-board  and  the  board 
forming  the  outside  of  the  feeder.  The  food  passes 
under  the  division-board,  and  rises  in  the  centre 
apartment  of  the  feeder  to  which  the  bees  have 
access.  After  the  feeder  is  filled,  the  cover  is 
drawn  hack  to  its  original  position.  To  give  the 
bees  a  foothold,  the  center  apartment  is  filled  with 
little  slats  of  wood  one-fourth  inch  thick,  and  wide 
enough  to  reach  within  one-fourth  inch  of  the 
bottom.  These  slats,  the  upper  edges  of  which 
can  be  seen  at  /,  are  held  in  position  by  two  rows 
of  small  wooden  posts  slipped  down  between  them. 
These  posts,  the  tops  of  which  can  be  seen  at  g,  g, 
are  three-eighths-inch  thick,  and  rest  upon  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  slats  are  tacked  to  the  posts.  The- 
joints  of  the  feeder  are  made  water-tight  by  paint¬ 
ing  the  edges  of  the  boards  with  white  lead,  before 
nailing  them  together.  With  this  feeder  there  is 
no  escape  of  heat ;  no  daubing  of  bees ;  no  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  food  to  incite  robbing;  and  no  bees 
escape  from  the  colony  when  tilling  the  feeder. 
The  bees  can  take  the  food  very  rapidly,  and  a 
large  amount  of  it  may  be  given  at  one  feeding. 


Prepare  for  the  Fairs. 

Go  to  your  fair,  whether  it  be  the  State  Fair,  or 
that  of  the  County,  and  by  all  means  exhibit  some¬ 
thing.  It  will  be  safe  for  those,  who  propose  to 
exhibit  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  coming  fairs, 
to  assume  that  no  provision  will  be  made  for  them 
and  to  prepare  before-hand.  Common  store  boxes, 
such  as  may  be  had  at  a  very  small  cost,  can  eac  h 
be  converted  into  two  or  three  trays  or  flats.  These, 
however  rough  they  may  be,  by  lining  with  cheap,, 
white  paper,  will  serve  for  the  display  of  fruits. 
If  lined  merely  with  moss  or  freshly  cut  grass, 
they  will  serve  for  showing  vegetables.  If  the 
premium  schedule  calls  for  a  bushel  or  half  bushel 
of  potatoes  or  of  apples,  etc.,  these  may  bo  ex¬ 
hibited  in  receptacles  made  by  cutting  a  half-barrel 
in  two,  and  lining  each  tub  thus  made  with  white 
paper.  Help  decorate  the  “Floral  Hall,”  the  place 
in  which  the  products  of  the  garden  are  usually 
shown.  Young  evergreens  are  always  welcome. 
Such  trees,  taken  up  from  pastures  or  the  edges  of 
the  woods,  and  set  in  nail-kegs  with  soil,  will  last 
as  long  as  may  be  required,  and  greatly  add  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  display  of  vegetables. 
- - 

Rainfall  and  Distribution  of  our  Grains. 

Over  ninety-two  per  cent  of  our  wheat  is  grown 
where  the  annual  rainfall  is  above  twenty-five  inch¬ 
es  ;  sixty-two  per  cent  where  it  is  between  thirty- ' 
five  and  fifty  inches,  and  over  twenty-eight  per  cent 
with  an  annual  rainfall  of  forty  to  forty-five  inches. 
The  important  wheat  region  of  California  has  less 
than  twenty-five  inches  annual  rainfall,  but  the 
rains  come  at  the  most  favorable  time  for  the  grain. 
Nearly  half  of  all  our  wheat  is  grown  where  the 
rainfall  during  the  growing  season  is  not  over 
twenty-five  inches.  Over  sixty-five  per  cent  of  all 
our  Indian  corn  grows  where  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  rains  do  not  exceed  twenty-eight  inches,  and 
ninety-eight  per  cent  where  it  is  between  fifteen  and 
thirty  inches  during  the  growing  season.  Corn  is 
emphatically  a  hot  weathei-  plant,  and  will  not- 
thrive  in  Europe,  w'here  the  summers  have  less- 
bright  sunshine,  though  the  rainfall  seems  more 
favorable  than  in  this  country.  Four-fifths  of  the 
national  oat  crop  is  grown  where  the  mean  annual 
rainfall  is  between  thirty  and  forty  inches,  and 
the  spring  and  summer  rains  range  between  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  inches.  Oats  like  a  cooler  climate 
than  corn.  Barley  has  the  widest  range  of  climate 
of  all  cereals,  and  the  greatest  production  is  with 
an  annual  rainfall  of  fifteen  to  twenty  inches — 
much  less  than  that  required  by  other  grains.  IVe 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  importance  of  clouds  when 
harvesting  a  crop,  and  even  think  rains  a  great  in¬ 
convenience;  yet  without  them  during  the  growing 
season  there  would  have  been  no  golden  grain. 
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Southdown  Sheep. 

The  Southdown  is  the  most  popular  breed  of 
mutton  sheep  in  the  world.  The  mutton  is  most 
excellent,  and  the  wool  of  a  quality  in  demand  by 
the  manufacturers  of  cloth.  The  growth  of  the 
animals  is  rapid,  so  that  they  maybe  early  fattened 
either  as  lambs  or  mutton  sheep,  and  besides  they 
are  quiet,  hornless,  hardy,  and  prolific.  Other 
breeds  surpass  them 
in  size,  and  quantity 
of  wool,  none  in  per¬ 
fection  of  form,  or  in 
excellence  of  flesh.  So 
true  is  this,  that  no 
butcher  who  has  cut 
well-fed  Southdown 
mutton  will  fail  to 
recognize  the  blood 
even  though  in  the 
second  or  third  cross. 

The  excellence  of 
form  in  the  South- 
down  is  seen  in  its 
remarkable  symmetry 
and  squareness,  in 
its  length  of  body, 
breadth  of  loin,  the 
broad  hind-quarters, 
hight  at  the  rump, 
lowness  in  the  twist, 
and  in  the  deep,  thick 
hams.  The  brisket 
should  be  both  promi¬ 
nent  and  deep,  the 
fore-legs  straight  and 
wide  apart,  the  belly- 
line  level, and  the  flank  as  low  as  possible.  The  heads 
of  the  Southdown  are  small,  of  a  gray,  or  brownish- 
gray  color,  well  wooled  between  the  eyes  and  across 
the  poll.  The  wool,  which  should  cover  the  belly, 
extends  to  the  knees  and  hocks,  and  the  legs  are 
covered  with  dark,  straight  hair.  They  are  natur¬ 
ally  fine,  but  should  be  flat  and  not  too  delicate. 

The  Southdown  belongs  to  the  class  of  middle- 
wool  sheep.  The  wool  is  of  medium  length  and 
fineness,  close  and  even,  and  forms  a  fine  coat  and 
protection  against  changes  of  weather  and  climate. 
It  is  no  doubt  owing  in  part  to  this  that  the  South- 
downs  prove  hardy  w'herever  introduced.  The 
breed  has  been  made  use  of  to  improve  other 


England,  and  largely  in  this  country.  We  see 
them,  or  their  grades  in  the  market,  with  their  legs 
left  with  the  skin  on,  to  indicate  the  breed,  and 
connoisseurs  of  mutton  are  thus  attracted  to  buy. 

“Holstein”  Cattle-— A  Famous  Cow. 

The  cattle  of  the  Netherlands  are  attracting 
more  attention  from  the  dairy  farmers  of  tl:,e 


THE  HOLSTEIN  COW’  “  CEOWN  JEW'EL.” 

country  than  any  other  breed.  For  many  years 
they  have  been  carefully  bred,  with  an  aim  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  quantities  of  milk.  Doubtless  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  milk  has  been  less  an  object  with  the 
breeders  of  Holland  ;  but  when  well-fed  cows  give 
enormous  quantities  of  milk,  and  the  milk  can  be 
disposed  of  as  such,  the  profit  is  almost  invariably 
greater  to  the  producer  than  if  the  quality  were 
better  and  the  quantity  less.  Besides,  milk  of  low 
quality  is  poor  in  fat,  but  not  necessarily  poor  in 
cheese  Substance.  The  districts  whence  they  come, 
have  always  been  famous  for  both  cheese  and  but¬ 
ter,  so  that  without  further  evidence  our  farmers 
might  safely  assume,  that  the  milk  was  really  rich 


Ethelka  gave  eighty-one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
milk  a  day.  These  cows  were  neither  of  them  four 
years  old  and  with  their  second  calves. 

A  breed  with  such  possibilities,  even  though  the 
average  fall  far  below,  is  one  upon  which  too  great 
care  can  not  be  spent,  with  a  view  to  both  pres¬ 
ervation  of  these  inbred  qualities,  and  to  render 
them  the  more  uniform  inheritance  of  the  race. 
The  place  in  this  country  for  the  cows  of  this  ad¬ 
mirable  breed,  is  in 
the  great  dairy  re¬ 
gions,  where  cheese  is 
the  principal  product, 
for  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  butter 
yield  of  some  “Hol¬ 
stein  ”  cows,  it  may 
well  be  questioned 
whether  as  butter 
yielders  they  can  be 
economically  used. 

We  have  not  yet 
begun  to  test  cows 
for  their  product  of 
cheese,  and  though  it 
is  certain  that  indi¬ 
viduals  vary  greatly, 
the  popular  idea  is  that 
the  richness  of  milk 
in  casein  (cheese),  is 
much  less  variable 
than  its  richness  in 
butter.  Great  results, 
whether  of  milk  or 
butter,  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  abun¬ 
dant  feed,  and  as  a 
rule  large  breeds  of  cattle  or  horses  are  best 
adapted  to  highly  fertile  sections,  where  from 
their  very  birth  a  healthful  abundance  prevails. 

The  grand  cow,  “Crown  Jewel”  ^2690),  whoso 
portrait  we  reproduce  from  a  litograph,  was  im¬ 
ported  in  September,  1882,  as  a  five-year-old.  She  is 
now  seven,  and  presumably  in  her  prime.  She  is 
of  the  “blue  blood”  of  Holland,  at  home  bearing 
the  name  Booije,  and  in  the  Netherland  herd-book 
is  number  592.  She  won  the  Sweep-stakes  prize  as 
the  best  coiv  of  any  age  or  breed  at  the  Wagen- 
ingen  Show,  and  is  said  to  have  yielded  before  her 
importation  to  this  country  eighty-two  and  one- 
third  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day.  The  voyage 
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“  Down  ”  sheep,  and  these  by  offering  lambs  of 
larger  size,  'which  are  quicker  fit  for  market,  may 
have  in  some  eases  advantage  over  the  pure  South- 
down — the  first  improved,  aud  by  far  the  best  of 
the  breeds  of  the  Downs.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  breeders  of  South- 
downs  in  England  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Kent  and  Surry,  and  that  vicinity  whence 
they  sprung.  They  are  now  bred  in  all  parts  of 


m-awn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
in  both  butter  and  cheese.  But  we  have  other 
facts.  The  famous  cow  Mercedes,  now  dead,  -n-as 
the  especial  rival  of  the  Jersey  cow  Mary  Anne  of 
St.  Lambert,  for  the  honor  of  being  the  greatest 
butter  cow  in  the  world,  and  the  no  less  worthy 
and  scarcely  less  famous  heifer  Jamaica,  is  credited 
as  giving  oue  hundred  and  three  and  one-quarter 
pounds  of  milk  a  day,  and  in  a  week  as  yielding 
twenty-six  pounds  three  ounces  of  butter,  while 


across  che  Atlantic  is  a  severe  tax  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  any  cow,  and  a  j’ear's  rest  is  always 
needed  before  she  gets  fairly  over  it.  During  this 
year,  imported  cows  must  not  only  recuperate  from 
the  fatigues  and  bruises  of  the  voyage,  but  en¬ 
counter  a  ne'w  and  changeable  climate,  of  much 
greater  severity  of  both  heat  and  cold,  than  the 
one  in  which  they  were  bred,  and  to  it  they  must 
become  not  only  accustomed,  but  acclimated.  I: 
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is  therefore  very  remarkable,  that  the  first  season 
in  this  country  she  should  have  so  far  regained  her 
health  and  vigor,  as  to  have  produced  in  one  day 
eighty-one  pounds  thirteen  ounces  of  milk,  in  one 
month  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
pounds  five  ounces,  and  in  one  year,  terminating 
in  May  last,  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-four  pounds  one  ounce.  This,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  equivalent  to  over  seventy  pounds  of 
milk  a  day  for  the  mouth,  or  thirty-four  quarts, 
and  to  over  forty  pounds  on  an  average,  which  is 
nearly  tw'enty  quarts,  daily,  throughout  the  year. 
This  is  certainly  a  most  wonderful  record.  Such  a 
quantity  of  milk,  if  of  only  moderate  quality, 
must  yield  a  good  deal  of  butter,  so  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  learn,  that  she  made  nineteen 
pounds  nine  ounces  of  butter  in  one  week,  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  texture,  and  color. 


-Apples  for  Exportation.— Small  Barrels. 

In  his  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm  ”  this  ' 
month,  Mr.  Harris  discusses  the  subject  of  pack¬ 
ing  apples.  The  dealers  in  this  city  have  now 
organized  a  movement,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
induce  the  apple-growers  of  Western  New  York  to  i 
pack  their  apples  in  flour  barrels.  For  many  years 
past,  the  legal  apple  barrel  in  this  State  is  made  to 
hold  not  less  than  one  hundred  quarts  of  wheat. 
This  legal  barrel  is  what  the  dealers  now  derisively 
term  the  “  pony  barrel,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
flour  barrel.  The  latter  holds  about  one  hundred 
and  twelve  quarts,  or  one-seventh  more  apples 
than  the  legal  barrel.  In  other  words,  if  the  fruit 
in  the  pony  barrel  is  worth  one  dollar  and  forty 
cents,  that  in  the  flour  barrel  is  worth  one  dollar 
and  sixty  cents. 

A  flour  barrel  is  made  to  hold  twenty-eight 
stone  of  flour,  or  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
pounds.  Neither  the  millers,  the  dealers,  nor  the 
consumers  ask  to  have  it  made  to  hold  two  hundred 
pounds.  No  one  asks  for  a  change.  Taking  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  the  flour  barrel  size  is  to  be 
the  standard  barrel,  the  apple  dealers  ask  that 
apples  be  packed  in  barrels  of  this  size.  The 
dealers  say,  that  the  apple-growers  in  New  England 
■and  in  the  Western  States  pack  their  fruit  in  flour 
barrels.  And  when  they  come  ro  sell  the  apples, 
their  customers  naturally  prefer  the  larger  sized 
barrels.  Furthermore  they  claim,  that  the  charges 
for  height,  cartage,  storage,  handling,  and  com¬ 
mission,  are  as  much  on  the  smaller  as  on  the 
larger  barrel,  and  these  charges,  especially  on 
apples  sent  to  Europe,  are  very  high.  We  believe 
that  all  the  apple-growers  are  perfectly  willing  to 
use  the  flour  barrel  size,  provided  the  dealers  will 
pay  a  proportionately  increased  price.  Hitherto, 
when  a  farmer  packed  apples  in  a  flour  barrel,  the 
dealers  would  not  pay  a  cent  more  for  them  than 
for  the  smaller  barrel.  This  the  dealers  themselves 
admit.  They  admit,  furthermore,  that  if  nine- 
tenths  of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  such  ship¬ 
ping  points  as  Lockport,  Brockport,  and  Spencer- 
port,  should  pack  their  apples  in  flour  barrels,  it  is 
possible  that  transient  buyers,  who  want  only  a  few 
car-loads  for  such  places  as  Harrisburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  or  Bradford,  might  come  in  and  pay  nearly 
or  quite  as  much  for  the  smaller  as  for  the  larger 
barrels  of  fruit.  They  have  orders  to  buy  a  certain 
number  of  barrels  at  a  given  price — and  a  barrel  is 
a  barrel.  Confessedly,  therefore,  the  New  York 
dealers  cannot  control  this  matter.  And  it  will  be 
unwise  and  unjust  on  their  part,  to  hastily  and 
arbitrarily  endeavor  to  force  farmers  to  make  the 
change. 

The  winter  apples  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lakes  and  on  the  limestone  soils  of  Western  New 
York,  are  unsurpassed  in  quality.  They  keep 
well,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  exportation. 

It  is  asserted,  however,  that  these  apples  cannot 
be  sold  abroad,  because  they  are  carelessly  and  dis¬ 
honestly  packed  in  small  barrels.  We  believe  that 
this  statement  is  exaggerated.  It  is  true,  that 
many  of  our  apples  reach  the  foreign  market  in 
bad  condition.  But  the  fault  is  not  wholly  due  to 
the  farmer.  When  apples  are  scarce  and  the  de¬ 


mand  likely  to  be  brisk,  the  dealers  get  excited  and 
take  anything  that  is  offered  them.  The  careful, 
skillful,  and  honorable  apple-grower  gets  no  more 
for  his  fruit  than  his  neighbor.  The  buyer  gets 
his  commission,  and  the  apples  are  hurried  forward 
to  New  York.  To  ship  such  apples  as  these,  indis¬ 
criminately,  to  Europe  is  folly.  To  carelessly  and 
hurriedly  place  thousands  of  barrels  in  a  close, 
warm,  unventilated  steamer,  to  face  the  storms  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  expect  them  to  keep  well  and  sell 
well,  can  result  only  in  disappointment  and  loss. 
For  the  dealers,  smarting  under  their  losses,  to 
turn  round  and  abuse  the  farmers  is  not  unnatural, 
though  it  is  very  unjust. 

The  dealers  and  farmers  must  work  amicably  to¬ 
gether  in  effecting  a  reform.  The  farmers  have 
got  good  apples  this  year,  and  are  able  and  willing 
to  pack  them  in  the  best  manner.  It  is  not  the  size 
of  the  barrel  that  injures  the  reputation  of  apples 
abroad.  It  is  the  want  of  proper  care  in  selecting 
and  packing,  and  handling  the  fruit,  and  in  secur¬ 
ing  cold,  dry,  well-ventilated  room  on  board  the 
steamer.  Apples  should  receive  as  much  care  in 
this  respect  as  dead  meat.  The  subject  is  one  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  steamship  companies. 


The  Influence  of  Pollen. 

ANDREW  S.  EULLER. 

The  effect  of  pollen  upon  the  fruit  and  seeds  of 
plants  is  a  subject  that  has  frequently  engaged  the 
attention  of  both  practical  and  scientific  horticul¬ 
turists  during  the  past  score  or  two  of  years.  All 
admit  that  pollen  is  an  important  factor  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  seed.  Furthermore,  if  there  is  seed,  there 
must  be  some  other  organ  present  to  support  it — a 
fruit-stalk  ;  an  envelope  to  enclose  it,  as  in  the  ap¬ 
ple,  pear,  cherry,  and  similar  fruits,  or  something 
to  rest  upon  as  in  the  stiawberry,  raspberry,  and 
blackberry.  Consequently  we  must  admit  that  the 
influence  of  the  pollen  does  necessarily  extend  be- 
yqnd  what  we  term  the  fruit  or  even  the  seed. 
Quite  recently  this  subject  has  come  up  anew,  and 
interesting  discussions  have  foliowed  at  several 
meetings  of  horticulturists  as  well  as  in  the 
columns  of  various  agricultural  and  horticultural 
journals.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett,  a  successful  cultivator 
of  small  fruits,  claims  that  the  influence  of  the  pol¬ 
len  not  only  extends  to  the  seed  in  the  strawberry, 
but  also  has  a  decided  effect  in  fixing  the  size,  form, 
texture,  and  flavor  of  the  fruit.  While  those  who 
have  given  this  subject  close  attention  will  agree 
to  this,  there  are  others  who  stiU  doubt,  even  if 
they  do  not  openly  deny  that  the  influence  of  the 
pollen  extends  as  far  as  claimed.  At  the  last  meetr 
ing  of  the  American  Pomologieal  Society  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  discussed,  and  a  number  of  our  leading 
strawberry-growers  stated  riiat  the  Manchester, 
which  is  a  pistillate  variety,  was  notably  effected 
by  the  pollen-bearing  variety  employed  for  fertili¬ 
zation.  The  Secretary,  Professor  Beal,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  said  at  the  close  of  the  discussion  ;  “  This  is 

an  exceedingly  interesting  topic.  If  the  results 
are  as  claimed  by  the  former  speakers,  they  are  in¬ 
deed  wonderful.  The  edible  portion  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  is  not  a  true  fruit  in  the  botanical  sense,  but 
a  large  torus  or  receptacle,  which  is  the  tip  end  of 
the  flower  stem,  very  much  enlarged.”  We  con¬ 
clude  that  Professor  Betil  doubts  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  claimed  for  the  influence  of  the  pollen  in 
the  strawberry.  We  find  the  same  influence  exists 
in  melons,  squashes,  cucumbers,  and  similar  fruits, 
and  often  to  such  an  extent  that  a  choice  and  high- 
flavored  variety  is  almost  ruined  by  being  planted 
near  an  inferior  one.  A  more  striking  and  familiar 
example  of  the  influence  of  pollen  is  that  of  sweet 
corn  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  field  corn.  If  a 
yellow  variety  of  field  corn  is  planted  near  any 
variety  of  sweet  corn,  and  both  come  into  bloom 
at  the  same  time,  there  will  be  yellow  kernels  in¬ 
terspersed  among  the  grains  of  the  sweet,  and  the 
flavor  of  these  will  be  as  distinct  as  their  color. 
The  influence  of  the  pollen  in  this  case,  not  only 
extends  to  size,  color,  texture,  and  flavor,  but  often 
still  further,  for  the  coloring  matter  will  usually  be 
seen  in  the  cob.  It  will  be  the  same  with  two 


white  varieties,  but  the  effect  is  more  readily 
observed  when  one -variety  is  either  red  or  yellow. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  Hovey  was 
our  best  and  most  valuable  pistillate  strawberry, 
we  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  the  influence  of  pollen  on  its 
fruit,  but  at  that  time  there  were  so  few  persons 
making  small  fruits  a  specialty,  that  a  man  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  talk  of  “  influence  of  pollen  ”  on  a 
strawberry,  would  Bnd  that  he  had  a  small  audience 
and  not  a  very  attentive  one.  But  when  writing 
the  “Small  Fruit  Culturist,”  we  inserted  an  epitome 
of  the  results  of  the  investigations  which  appears  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  most  fellow-laborers  in 
the  same  field,  and  we  refer  to  them  now,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  thought  egotistical.  In  the  first 
Editon,  1867,  page  44,  we  said :  “  But  without 
presuming  to  advance  a  theory  on  the  subject,  we 
would  suggest  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  varia¬ 
tions  may  have  been  made  on  growing  plants,  by 
the  influence  of  the  pollen  from  different  varieties. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  no  eflect  is  produced 
except  on  the  seeds,  but  as  it  is  most  conclusively 
proved  in  animal  physiology  that  the  female  retains 
the  effect  of  impregnation  in  her  system  for  years, 
may  not  the  same  be  true  of  plants,  and  the  admix¬ 
ture  or  deterioration  of  one,  and  the  improvement 
of  another  kind  growing  in  close  proximity,  be 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  qualities,  each  from 
the  other.  If  the  effect  of  the  pollen  reaches  no 
further  than  the  seed,  why  is  not  the  fruit  (recep¬ 
tacle)  produced  without  them.  But  we  find  that 
wherever  the  pistils  are  not  fertilized,  the  recepta¬ 
cle  also  fails,  or  if  a  portion  only  is  supplied  -with 
pollen,  then  the  receptacle  is  deformed  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Remove  one,  two,  or  more  pistils  before  they 
are  fertilized,  and  the  berry,  just  at  that  point  fails 
to  enlarge  or  come  to  maturity.  No  seed,  no  berry, 
is  the  rule.” 


A  Liquid  Manure  Cart.  | 

A  large  part  of  the  fertilizing  elements  of  liquid 
manure  go  to  waste,  without  provision  is  made  for  [ 
storing  it  and  applying  it  to  the  soil.  A  brick- 
walled  cistern  holding  several  thousand  gallons, 
can  be  built  for  about  fifty  dollars,  and  this  will  se¬ 
cure  a  constant  supply  of  the  best  and  quickest  ! 
acting  plant  food.  A  cheap  and  substantial  cart  ' 
for  spreading  the  liquid  manure  upon  the  land, 
is  easily  made.  The  box  should  be  water-tight,  : 
provided  with  two  tail-bo.ards.  The  outer  one  has 
several  holes  bored  in  it,  through  which  the  liquid  , 
passes  when  the  inner  board  is  raised  for  a  short  i 
distance.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  water-tight  box  out  ; 
of  tongued  and  grooved  stuff,  fitted  together  with  , 
paint  or  tar.  The  box  is  hung  upon  a  bent  iron 
axle,  to  bring  it  near  the  gi-ound.  Persons  with 
large  lawns  may  keep  them  luxuriant  during  mid¬ 
summer  drouths,  by  using  such  a  cart.  Liquid 
manure  produces  its  good  effects  upon  vegetation 
at  once,  and  needs  therefore  to  be  applied  frequent¬ 
ly  and  in  small  quantities.  This  is  especially  true 
if  the  soil  has  an  open  texture  without  retentive 
power. 


Ax,l  the  Eggs  in  one  Basket. — We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  it.  The  eggs  may  all  be  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  and  the  basket  strong  and  large  enough  to  hold 
them,  and  yet  we  think  it  unwise  to  risk  them  all  at 
once.  There  are  many  chances  which  a  farmer  must 
take,  but  he  is  rarely  warranted  in  hazarding  his 
present  comforts  in  the  hope  of  great  gains.  A 
man  may  invest  all  his  capital  in  hops  or  cranber¬ 
ries,  or  some  other  special  crop,  and — lose.  He 
may  clog  all  the  machinery  of  his  farm  operations, 
by  going  largely  into  grape-growing,  when  he 
might  better  have  kept  to  his  wheat.  Farmers 
have  been  sold  out  by  the  sheriff  because  the 
horses  possessed  too  much  speed,  and  the  race¬ 
track  had  greater  fascinations  than  the  corn-field. 
Some  men  run  all  to  eider,  have  a  mill  to  make  it, 
and  that  is  all  they  make.  Others  raise  only  hay, 
and  sell  it  off  the  farm.  Their  eggs  are  all  in  one 
basket.  Mixed  husbandry,  and  not  specialties, 
for  American  faimers  wins  in  the  long  run. 
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A  New  Cherry. 

Mr.  James  Dougall,  one  of  our  subscribers  living 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  sends  us  specimens  of  a  new 
seedling  cherry  named  The  Dougall,  in  honor  of  the 
raiser.  It  is  a  seedling  of 
the  Early  Purple  Guigne, 
a  variety  well  known  to 
fruit-growers  as  an  early 
and  profitable  cherry.  The 
fruit  of  The  Dougall  is  ripe 
about  a  week  before  that 
of  its  parent,  and  is  larger 
and  finer  flavored.  The 
tree  is  noted  for  its  hardi¬ 
ness  and  vigor  of  growth, 
and  as  being  a  most  abun¬ 
dant  bearer.  The  speci 
mens  sent  us  show  its 
great  fruitfulness,  and  also 
the  large  size  and  vigor  of 
Its  foliage.  The  engraving, 
from  a  photograph,  shows 
the  cherry  of  its  real  size. 

The  fruit  is  of  the  darkest 
purple-color,  almost  black, 

■with  a  remarkably  juicy 
flesh  of  great  richness.  We 
accidentally  discovered  a 
quality  of  the  fruit  for 
which  the  raiser  makes  no 
•claim.  It  is  a  remarkable 
keeper.  A  number  of  loose 
cherries  were,  by  chance, 
left  in  the  box,  and  when 
■discovered  a  week  or  more 
after  their  arrival,  save  a 
slight  shrivelling  of  the 
skin,  they  were  unchanged. 

There  were  no  indications 
of  decay.  We  hope  The 
Dougall  may  retain  the 
good  qualities  shown  by 
the  original  tree.  The 
“  Windsor,”  anotherof  Mr. 

D.’s  seedlings,  has  already 
received  the  attention  of 
fruit-growers.  We  are  glad 

to  see  a  renewed  interest  in  the  cherry,  which  of 
late  years  has  been  much  neglected  by  fruit  growers. 


Wagoa  Shed  and  Tool  Housb. 

* 

Every  farmer  should  provide  shelter  for  his  wag¬ 
ons  and  farm  tools.  The  engraving  shows  a  com¬ 
bined  wagon  shed  and  tool  house,  so  constructed 
that  a  wagon  can  be  drawn  under  at  one  end,  and 
out  at  the  other.  The  shed  should  be  long  enough 
to  leave  the  door  into  the  tool  house  free,  when 
the  wagon  is  housed.  A  place  over  the  shed  is  con¬ 
venient  for  storing  many  small  articles.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  door  enables  one  to  unload  articles  into 
the  tool  house  from  the  rear  of  the  wagon.  If  it 


A  -WAGON  SHED  AND  TOOL  HOUSE. 

is  desired  to  economize  space,  the  wagon  shed  may 
be  in  the  roadway,  and  the  fence  joined  to  the 
house  on  each  side,  as  shown  in  the  engraving 
given  above.  In  this  case,  there  should  also  be 
a  door  opening  into  the  tool  house  from  the  yard. 


made  of  two  hard-wood  planks,  fourteen  or  sixteen 
feet  long,  rounded  at  one  end  and  joined  by  three 
stout  cross-pieces.  Short  standards  should  be 
placed  at  both  ends  of  the  sled,  to  hold  the  corn  in 
place.  The  two  runners  may  be  separated  four  or 


A  NEW  EARLY  CHERRY — "THE  DOUGALL.” 

five  feet,  according  to  the  length  of  the  stalks. 
When  corn  is  to  be  thus  removed,  the  shocks 
sliould  be  made  smaller  than  usual.  After  the  corn 
has  been  curing  a  week  or  more,  the  team  with  the 
sled  is  driven  alongside  the  shocks,  when  they  are 
pushed  over  upon  the  sled  until  it  is  filled.  The 
corn  is  easily  set  up  again  in  another  field  or  in  the 
barn,  and  the  com  ground  is  ready  for  tlie  plow. 


A  Sled  for  Drawing  Corn-shocks. — A  sled 
.suitable  for  removing  com-shocks  from  the  field,  is 


Care  of  the  Work  Team. 

A  poor  work  team  makes  farm  operations  more 
costly.  Grooming  is  essential,  as  it  gives  rest  to 
tired  muscles.  It  is  second  only  to  proper  food. 
It  has  been  said  ;  “  A  good  grooming  is  worth  four 
quarts  of  oats.”  Feed  liberally,  but  do  not  over¬ 
feed.  Feed  regularly,  and  see  that  the  team  has 
its  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  before  you  have 
your  own.  It  is  poor  policy  to  give  horses  no  grain 
until  they  are  about  to  do  some  hard  job,  or  a  sea¬ 
son’s  hard  work.  Over-feeding  with  grain  or  grass, 
causes  derangement  of  the  digestion.  Imperfect 
digestion  means  impaired  usefulness  in  the  long 
run.  A  horse  will  do  more  work  on  oats  than  on 
corn.  Corn  will  prepare  a  horse  for  labor,  but  oats 
make  a  better  ration  during  hard  work.  Oil  and 
starch  in  corn  make  it  an  undesirable  summer  food; 
it  is  heating.  Old  hay,  cut  and  mixed  with  bran 
or  a  little  meal,  makes  a  good  work  ration,  if  old 
hay  is  not  plenty,  feed  newly  cured  clover  or  timo¬ 
thy.  Give  an  occasional  feed  of  roots,  apples,  and 
the  like  ;  they  afford  a  variety  and  help  digestion. 

If  at  all  possible,  let  the  team  during  hard  sum¬ 
mer  work  drink  once  in  the  forenoon  and  once  in 
the  afternoon,  besides  at  their  regular  meals.  Judge 
them  somewhat  by  yourself.  See  that  the  breast 
and  shoulders  do  not  chafe.  To  prevent  it,  take  care 
to  have  well-fitting  collars,  and  bathe  the  shoulders 
with  cool  water  on  returning  from  the  field. 


Sericulture  in  California. 

Silk  culture  has  been  gaining  surely  and  steadily 
in  the  confidence  of  our  people  for  several  years, 
and  is  evidently  to  be  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  future.  Like  most 
enterprises,  it  was  begun 
by  a  few  people  of  ability, 
but  the  greater  number 
were  over-sanguine  parties, 
without  any  experience, 
who  expected  to  reap  a 
fortune  in  a  short  time. 
The  rearing  of  silk-worms 
was  begun  in  California 
about  1860,  and  soon  after 
the  industry  grew  rapidly. 
The  best  cocoons  were  first 
produced  in  Santa  Clara 
County.  Many  persons  not 
understanding  sericulture, 
but  intent  on  quantity 
rather  than  quality  of  pro¬ 
duct,  placed  millions  of  co¬ 
coons  on  the  market,  which 
were  almost  worthless,  and 
wholly  unfit  for  reeling. 
This  done,a  reaction  began. 
It  proved  well  nigh  fatal  to 
a  project  which  should,  ere 
this,  have  furnished  profit¬ 
able  work  to  thousands  of 
ladies  and  youth,  who  are 
now  almost  withoU't  em¬ 
ployment.  Even  with  so 
favorable  an  inauguration, 
the  enterprise  rested  in  the 
hands  of  only  a  faithful 
few,  who,  for  several  years, 
did  little  more  than  hold 
their  own.  Within  the  past 
few  years  silk  culture  has 
received  a  new  impetus, 
owing  in  a  large  part  to  the 
enterprise  and  persever¬ 
ance  of  the  ladies.  The  in¬ 
dustry  is  now  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  State 
Board  of  Sericulture,  consisting  of  nine  members, 
five  of  whom  are  ladies.  The  rearing  of  cocoons  and 
cultivating  the  mulberry  are  only  in  their  infancy. 


Drain  Tiles  for  Blanching  Celery. 

Nothing  is  superior  to  drain  tiles  for  blanch¬ 
ing  celery.  The  plants  are  hilled  up  as  shown 
at  a,  in  the  engraving,  and  the  tiles  placed  over 
them.  Wrap  a  piece  of  stiff  pasteboard  around  the 
plant,  pressing  the  leaves  together  closely.  Slip 
on  the  tile,  and  press  the  lower  end  into  the  soil  as 
shown  at  b.  Draw  out  the  paste-board  through  the 
opening  at  the  top.  By  this  method  celery  can  be 
grown  in  rows  two  feet  or  less  apai't,  as  only  a  little 
soil  is  required  for  eiirthing  up.  The  leaves  will 


TILES  FOR  BLANCHING  CELERY. 

generally  fill  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  tile  suf¬ 
ficiently  close  to  exclude  light  from  the  stalks. 

Last  season  our  celery  came  out  of  the  tiles 
clean,  white,  and  tender,  the  stalks  being  crisp  and 
solid,  while  that  of  a  neighbor,  whose  celery  was 
earthed  up  in  the  ordinary  way,  rotted  considerably 
before  it  was  blanched.  The  economy  of  space 
alone  will  pay  for  the  tiles  in  two  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  saving  in  labor.  If  the  tiles  are 
carefully  stored,  they  will  last  many  years.  F.  G. 
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Salt-Water  Farming. 

One  day  this  season  we  were  strolling  on  the 
beach  which  extends  along  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island.  A  gray  haze  hung  upon  the  great  Atlantic, 


‘  THERE  SHE  BLOWS 


■whose  surges  broke  at  our  feet,  and  the  sand-hills 
which  shut  out  the  shore-ward  view  fairly  blazed 
in  the  sun.  The  arbors  built  for  the  shelter  of  the 
summer  visitors,  -who  make  the  beaches  fashion¬ 
able  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  were  dry  and  brown. 
There  were  some  boats  drawn  far  up  on  the  sand, 
but  no  sign  of  human  life  was  in  view  save  what 
we  provided  in  our  soli¬ 
tary  person  tramping 
along  on  the  wet  beach  , 
within  the  wash  of  the 
tide.  Suddenly  a  man 
appeared  on  one  of  the 
sand-hills,  close  to  a 
stout  pine  trunk  which 
was  planted  on  its  sum¬ 
mit.  The  man  glanced 
seaward,  sharply  and 
swiftly.  Then  he  ran  up 
the  post,  to  which  cleats 
were  nailed,  ■with  the 
agility  of  a  practical 
seaman.  With  his  arm 
crooked  about  the  post 
at  the  very  summit,  he 
shaded  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  the  sea  again. 

Following  the  direction 
of  his  glance,  ■we  fancied 
we  could  see  a  dark  spot 
far  off  shore.  As  we 
looked,  it  vanished  and 
a  white  spot  took  its 
place.  A  shrill  voice, 
which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  skies,  rang  in 
our  ears:  “There  she 
blow’S  !  ”  —  When  we 
looked  at  the  pole,  the 
man  upon  its  summit 
had  his  coat  off  and  was 
waving  it  like  mad,  and 
within  ten  minutes  time 
the  solitary  shore  was  all 
alive.  Men  in  their  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  some  even  bare-headed,  came  swarming  over 
the  sand  dunes  and  through  the  breaks  in  them,  all 
with  oars  on  their  shoulders.  The  big  boats  were 
hauled  down  to  the  water’s  edge;  from  queer  little 


huts  like  dog  kennels,  erected  on  the  hillocks, 
harpoons,  and  tubs,  and  coils  of  line  were  brought 
out.  Sitting  under  one  of  the  arbors,  we  watched 
a  whale-hunt  to  its  end,  which  was  the  towing  of 
the  dead  prize  ashore,  after  an  hour’s  hard  battle. 
The  whale  was  not  brought  ashore  exactly  at  the 
spot  from  which  the  hunters  had  embarked,  but 
some  half  a  mile  down  the  beach.  There  we  found 
an  enormous  iron  pot,  mounted  on  a  weather¬ 
beaten  but  still  substantial  brick  furnace,  on  the 
crown  of  a  low  sand  bluff.  Having  been  beached 
opposite  the  furnace,  the  whale  was  hauled  ■svell 
up  out  of  reach  of  the  tide  by  powerful  tackles  at¬ 
tached  to  stout  posts,  and  the  captors,  aided  by 
other  men  and  boys  who  had  come  down  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  chase,  proceeded  to  cut  it  up. 

The  furnace  blazed  all  night,  sending  a  red  flare 
over  the  desolate  beach,  and  crimsoning  the  clond 
of  heavy  smoke  the  night  wind  tossed  and  rifted 
into  fastastic  forms.  Around  it  the  whalemen  ■ 
gathered,  relieving  one  .another  in  attending  to  the 
pot  and  feeding  the  lire,  and  spinning  yarns.  A 
curious  gathering  they  formed  indeed.  Though 
every  one  had  proved  himself  an  expert  fisherman 
and  seaman,  every  one  was  a  fai-mer,  too.  They 
represented  that  singular  and  interesting  class,  of 
which  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
the  ea.stern  end  of  Long  Island  especially,  boast  so 
many  and  such  splendid  examples— the  “  salt¬ 
water  farmers  ”  as  they  are  appropriately  called. 

Tillers  of  both  land  and  sea,  their  industry  makes 
little  distinction  between  the  elements  from  which 
they  draw  their  double  harvest.  They  are  as  much 
at  home  with  their  feet  on  the  frail  bottoms  of 
their  boats,  as  on  the  soil  they  dig,  and  their  hands 
are  as  ready  at  the  oar  as  at  the  plow.  Brave, 
energetic,  tirelessly  diligent,  they  live  laborious 
lives,  and  deserve  all  the  honor  that  belongs  to 
honest  toilers.  The  readiness  with  which  the  salt¬ 
water  farmers  exchange  their  labors  from  shore  to 
sea,  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  on  our  eastern 
coast  most  bo}’s  begin  life,  with  some  years  om 
board  the  whalers  or  the  fishing  craft  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  section.  It  they  do  not  go  a  couple 
of  long  voyages  on  whalers,  they  make  annual 


comes.  Formerly  the  salt-water  farmers  found 
considerable  profit  in  the  menhaden  fishery.  They 
seined  the  fish  and  tried  them  out  on  shares,  but  of 
late  years  this  business  has  been  monopolized  by 
steamers  fitted  out  for  this  purpose.  There  re¬ 
mains  to  the  salt-water  farmers,  however,  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  food  fishes  and  also  an  occasional  whale. 

When  the  blue-fish  or  other  finny  prizes  begin  to 
“  run,’’  that  is,  when  they  swarm  into  the  con¬ 
tiguous  waters  with  the  season,  the  double  industry 
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trips  with  the  fishing  fleet,  working  on  the  farm 
between  seasons.  Such  of  them  as  eventually 
settle  to  agricultural  pursuits,  continue  to  utilize 
their  marine  accomplishments  to  add  to  their  in¬ 


A  SALT-WATER  F.VRMER. 

begins  ashore.  The  farmers  own  large  boats  and 
good  seines,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  using 
them.  Their  captures  supply  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  often  add  materially  to  the  comforts  of 
the  captors.  While  there  are  many  fine  and  pro¬ 
ductive  farms  upon  the  coast,  there  are  far  more 
which  would  afford  their  cultivators  a  poor  living 
if  the  ever-changing  sea  did  not  eke  out  the  par¬ 
simonious  gifts  of  the  poor,  sandy  soil. 

The  sea  not  only  helps  the  farmer’s  purse,  but  it 
helps  the  land.  The  refuse  of  the  fisheries  goes  to 
fertilize  the  soil.  Though 
the  competition  of  the 
steamers  has  destroyed 
the  menhaden  fishery  on 
a  small  scale  for  its  oil, 
the  farmers  still  watch 
for  the  fish,  net  them 
and  use  them  as  manure. 
The  abundant  supply  of 
food  and  other  fishalong 
our  coast  is  one  of 
the  standard  subjects  of 
wonder  and  admiration 
with  the  foreigner.  The 
deep  is  populated  with 
untold  millions  of  living 
creatures  useful  to  man. 
Nature,  which  gave  the 
farmer  a  comparatively 
sterile  soil  to  extract  a 
living  from,  seems  to 
have  added  the  gift  of 
the  ocean  as  a  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  the  land.  The 
farmer-fisheries  are  con¬ 
structed  on  a  simple  and 
effective  system.  Whale¬ 
boats  are  owned  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  their  prizes 
are  shared  among  their 
owners.  Fishing  boats 
are  commonly  kept  on 
the  same  principle,  and 
the  owners  of  several 
farms  thus  share  in  the 
benefits  of  each  suc¬ 
cessful  fishery.  Signal 
posts,  such  as  the  one  from  which  we  saw  the 
discovery  of  the  wdiale,  are  planted  at  certain 
intervals  .along  the  shore.  An  announcement 
of  a  prize  in  sight  from  one  of  these,  calls  all 
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the  salt-water  farmers  within  hail  to  the  work, 
and  in  some  sections  an  extra  allowance  of  the 
gains  of  the  fishery  is  given  as  a  prize  to  the  dis¬ 
coverer.  The  discoveries  are  by  no  means  always 
accidental.  When  the  season  in  which  the  fish 
“  run  ”  is  at  hand,  the  farmers  begin  to  find  time 
from  day  to  day  to  drop  down  to  the  beach  and 
survey  the  water.  An  hour  snatched  from  labor 
on  the  farm  now  and  then,  keeps  one  or  another 
on  the  watch  from  dawn  until  dark,  and  it  is  a 
lucky  school  of  fish  indeed  which  can  escape  the 
watch,  unless  it  is  so  far  off  shore  that  the  im¬ 
pression  its  movement  makes  on  the  water  cannot 
be  seen.  Eternal  vigilance  and  eternal  labor  are  the 
sea-farmer’s  lot,  for  the  earth  and  sea  must  both  be 
worked  to  make  his  existence  comfortable.  But  it 
is  a  hardy  life,  and  produces  such  men  as  one  rare¬ 
ly  sees  in  the  restricted  atmosphere  of  towns  or 
on  the  fertile  prairie,  men  with  whom  truth, 
frugality,  and  virtue  are  native,  and  whose  hearts 
are  as  sound  as  the  muscles  which  drive  the  plow¬ 
share  deep,  and  pull  the  oar  steadily  and  long. 

Law  For  Farmers— Hiring  Farm  Help. 

II.  A.  IIAIGH. 

The  law  governing  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  is  of  mucli  importance  to  farmers,  for  one 
of  their  most  perplexing  duties,  out  of  which  arises 
oftentimes  most  serious  liabilities,  is  that  of  pro¬ 
curing  and  keeping  necessary  farm  help. 

Contract  of  Hiring.— The  relation  of  master 
and  servant  always  arises  out  of  a  contract,  either 
express  or  implied,  and  the  capacity  of  the  parties 
to  make  a  binding  contract  often  determines  their 
respective  rights.  Where  a  farmer  hires  a  man  for  a 
definite  term  of  service,  and  for  a  definite  rate  of 
wages,  to  do  a  specified  kind  of  work,  the  contract 
is  express.  But  where  the  farmer  simply  requests 
the  man  to  work  for  him,  and  nothing  is  said 
about  the  time  or  pay,  or  where  the  relation  of 
employer  and  employe  is  formed  without  a  full 
and  definite  understanding,  the  contract  is  implied. 


a  definite  time,  both  parties  are  bound  by  it  until 
the  time  expires.  The  employer  must  furnish 
work,  and  the  employe  must  labor  to  the  end.  If 
the  master  discharges  the  workman  without  legal 
cause  before  the  time  expires,  the  workman  will 
be  entitled  to  his  wages  up  to  the  time  of  his  dis¬ 


It  is  difficult  to  state  concisely  what  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  amount  to  a  legal  cause  for  doing 
each  of  these  things,  but  briefly  it  maybe  said  that 
if  the  employer  does  not  treat  the  workman  hu¬ 
manely,  does  not  employ  him  reasonably  and  in 
lawful  pursuits,  if  he  subjects  him  to  perils  and 
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charge,  and  also  such  damages  as  he  has  suffered 
by  being  thrown  out  of  his  job.  These  damages 
will  probably  be  tlic  amount  of  the  wages  up  to 
the  end  of  the  time  of  hiring,  less  what  the  work¬ 
man  has  earned  or  might  have  earned  at  other  em¬ 
ployment.  If  the  workman  leaves  without  legal 
cause  before  his  time  is  up,  the  great  weight  of 
authority  is  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  time  that  he  has  worked,  thougli 
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and  its  lacking  terms  or  conditions  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  law.  A  contract  of  hiring  for  one  year  or 
less,  need  not  be  in  writing.  If  for  more  than  a 
year,  it  is  not  binding  unless  in  writing,  and  either 
party  can  terminate  the  agreement  at  pleasure. 

Express  Contracts. — Where  the  hiring  is  for 


several  highly  respectable  Courts  have  held  that 
under  such  circumstances  he  has  the  right  to  the 
wages  due  him  up  to  the  time  of  leaving,  less  the 
damages  occasioned  to  his  employer  by  his  leaving. 
The  question  as  to  what  is  a  legal  cause  for  dis¬ 
charging  and  for  leaving  thus  becomes  important. 


dangers  not  incident  to  the  employment  for  -which 
he  hired,  or  places  him  under  immoral  influences, 
or  fails  to  furnish  him  suitable  lodging  or  whole¬ 
some  food,  then  the  servant  is  justified  in  leaving. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  servant  fails  to  faitlifully 
serve  the  master,  or  to  obey  his  reasonable  com¬ 
mands,  or  to  treat  him  respectfully,  or  to  discharge 
his  duties  honestly  and  with  ordinary  care,  or  if  he 
is  found  not  to  possess  the  requisite  skill  to  per¬ 
form  sendee  for  which  he  hired,  then  the  master 
has  legal  cause  for  discharging  him.  If  the  servant 
is  prevented  from  completing  his  contract  by  sick¬ 
ness,  or  death,  or  by  being  discharged — rightfully 
or  otherwise— he  is  entitled  to  reasonable  compen¬ 
sation  for  -ndiat  lie  has  actually  done. 

If  the  hiring  is  for  a  definite  time,  and  the  rate 
of  wages  is  at  so  much  a  day,  W'eek,  or  month,  but 
nothing  is  said  about  the  time  of  payment,  the 
wages  are  not  due  until  the  end  of  the  term,  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  general  or  special  custom  to  the 
contrary.  When  the  wages  are  to  be  paid  monthly 
or  quarterly,  or  at  other  stated  periods,  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  pay  at  such  time, 
is  good  cause  for  the  employe’s  leaving,  and  he 
may,  if  he  chooses,  abandon  the  service  of  the 
one  who  does  not  pay  and  recover  the  amount  due. 

Implied  Contracts. — Where  services  are  ren¬ 
dered  at  the  request  of  the  employer,  but  no 
promise  is  made  by  him  as  to  what  wages  he  will 
pay,  the  law  implies  a  promise  on  his  part  to  pay 
the  ‘-going”  rate  of  wages  for  that  kind  of  ser¬ 
vice,  but  if  the  work  is  of  a  kind  of  which  no  cur¬ 
rent  rate  exists,  then  the  employe  is  entitled  to 
■what  the  work  done  is  reasonably  worth.  If  noth¬ 
ing  is  said  or  implied  concerning  the  time  of  ser¬ 
vice  either  party  may  terminate  the  relation  when¬ 
ever  he  chooses  without  any  liability  to  the  other 
for  any  damage  so  caused.  Where  services  are 
rendered  without  any  request  for  them,  but  under 
such  circumstances  as' lead  the  workman  to  expect 
pay  for  them,  or  if  the  person  for  whom  the  services 
are  rendered  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  per¬ 
son  rendering  them  expects  pay  for  them,  and  he 
allows  the  workman  in  either  case  to  labor  under 
that  expectation,  the  law  will  imply  a  promise  to 
pay  what  the  services  are  reasonably  worth.  A 
man  cannot  continue  to  accept  services  for  which 
pay  is  expected,  and  then  avoid  paying  for  them. 
Silence  under  those  circumstances  will  amount 
to  a  consent  to  pay.  A  man  is  never  obliged 
to  pay  for  services  that  are  obtruded  upon  him. 
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Animal  Ailments. 

PROFESSOR  D.  D.  SLADE,  HARVARD  TINIVERSITY. 

Effects  of  Green  Rte  on  Mares.— M.  S.  Griscom, 
San  Saba  Oo.,  Texas,  asks  whether  the  feeding  of  green 
rye  to  mares  prevents  them  from  getting  in  foul,  or 
causes  them  to  lose  their  colts. — As  regards  the  first 
query,  we  answer  unhesitatingly  no.  To  the  second  we 
say,  it  would  only  act  indirectly  hy  causing  disturbance 
of  the  digestive  organs,  if  given  in  large  quantities,  and 
thus  interfere  with  the  process  of  gestation.  The 
chances  of  such  a  result  are,  however,  very  small.  Er- 
goted  or  diseased  seeds  of  rye  are  liable  to  produce 
abortion  in  all  stock,  and  at  any  period  of  pregnancy, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  animals  from 
feeding  upon  it. 

Gestation  in  Mares. — S.  H.  Puckett,  Ouachita  Co., 
La. — The  gestatory  term  of  mares  extends  from  eleven 
to  twelve  months,  these  two  terms  forming  the  extremes. 
Careful  observations  made  in  Prance  upon  five  hundred 
and  eighty-two  mares,  which  received  the  horse  only 
once  (a  circumstance  that  prevented  all  mistakes  in  the 
matter),  showed  that  the  shortest  period  of  pregnancy 
was  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  days,  and  the  longest 
period  was  four  hundred  and  nineteen  days,  making  a 
difference  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  days,  and 
eighty-nine  days  beyond  the  usual  period  of  eleven 
months. 

Startino  and  Plunging  of  Horses.— J.  L.  Pilking- 
ton,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  horse  that  starts  violent¬ 
ly,  leaping  and  plunging  when  put  into  harness,  and 
asks  if  some  kind  of  bit  will  keep  him  under  control.— 
As  this  habit  or  vice  is  the  result  of  bad  breaking  in,  to¬ 
gether  with  perhaps  an  ugly  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  animal,  nothing  but  patience,  firmness,  and  kindness 
can  correct  it.  The  horse  should  be  harnessed  to  a 
vehicle,  in  which  he  can  do  no  harm  to  himself  or  the 
driver,  and  taught,  above  all  things,  that  he  has  nothing 
to  fear.  Proceed  with  the  utmost  patience  to  teach  him 
to  stand  still  first,  and  then  to  walk  quietly.  Make  use 
of  a  simple,  strong  bit,  and  one  which  can  afflict  no  in¬ 
jury  to  the  mouth.  Many  horses  will  resist  a  powerful 
curb,  that  will  go  quietly  with  a  plain  snaffle.  Coolness, 
patience,  and  kindness  will  overcome  the  fractious  spirit. 

Contracted  Foot.— The  same  correspondent  asks,  if 
a  shrunken  or  contracted  foot  should  be  considered  as 
any  detriment  to  a  horse.— It  is  not  unusual  for  one  foot 
to  be  smaller  than  the  others,  either  as  a  result  of  pre¬ 
vious  inflammation,  or  as  a  natural  condition.  A  con¬ 
tracted  foot  is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  it  is 
liable  at  any  time  to  give  rise  to  serious  trouble.  A  foot 
that  is  naturally  smaller  than  the  others,  need  not  cause 
any  apprehension,  and  could  only  be  considered  as  a 
blemish. 

Cold  Horns. — H,  J.  Heininger,  Washtenaw  Co  ,  Mich., 
complains  that  two  of  his  cows  in  milk  have  cold  horns 
a  greater  portion  of  the  time,  and  yet  are  otherwise  in 
good  condition.-  The  circulation  of  blood  in  animals 
may  naturally  vary  as  it  does  in  man,  and  we  can  not 
conceive  that  any  coldness  of  the  horns,  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  otherwise  well,  is  any  evidence  of  disease,  or  is 
susceptible  of  any  treatment  beyond  giving  abundant 
and  nutritious  food,  which  in  turn  would  be  the  surest 
way  of  increasing  the  flow  of  milk.  Leave  the  condition 
powders  and  turpentine  for  cases  which  need  them. 

Swelling  after  Castration.— K.  H.  Kenny,  Spokan 
Co.,  W.  T.— “  Well  informed  people”  no  longer  make 
use  of  the  “  sign  ”  in  the  castration  of  animals.  Swelling 
of  the  neighboring  tissues  is  a  frequent  sequence  to  cas¬ 
tration  in  young  animals,  owing  to  imprisoned  matter,  ot¬ 
to  effusion  of  bloody  fluid.  In  the  first  case,  re-open  the 
W'ound  with  the  fingers,  or  by  a  blunt  instrument,  and  in 
the  second  place,  trust  to  the  natural  absorption  of  fluid. 

Abortion  in  Cows. — J,  R.  Moeller,  Hall  Co.,  Ne¬ 
braska.— The  causes  of  abortion,  or  premature  delivery, 
are  various  and  widely  diflV-rmit  in  their  nature.  Among 
the  most  frequent  are  blows,  slips,  falls,  or  any  violence 
which  may  destroy  the  fcelus;  improper  food, or  b.ad  water, 
which  may  produce  irritation  of  the  bowels,  and  longand 
fatiguing  journeys.  Decomposing  animal  matter,  espe¬ 
cially  the  abortive  discharges  of  neighboring  cows,  the  use 
of  ergoted  food  and  smutty  corn,  may  also  cause  abortion. 
The  best  preventive  is  to  avoid  all  the  above  causes,  not 
to  breed  at  too  early  an  age,  and  to  allow  several  periods 
of  heat  to  pass  before  the  animat  is  again  served.  Any 
animal  that  once  aborts,  is  liable  to  a  recurrenoe  of  the 
same  accident.  Keep  the  stock  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition,  by  attention  to  diet,  and  to  proper  Ventilation  of 
the  building  in  which  they  arc  kept. 

Hoove  or  Bloating  in  Cattle.- Wilhide  Brothers, 
Carroll  Co.,  Md.,  and  C.  Hoft'man,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  ask 
us  for  information  in  regard  to  bloating.— This  condition 
is  produced  by  filling  the  paunch  with  food  to  such  a  de¬ 


gree  that  the  muscular  action  is  interfered  with,  and  di¬ 
gestion  prevented.  The  mass  of  food  consequently  icr- 
ments,  and  gives  rise  to  gases  which  distend  the  paunch 
still  further,  until  the  organ  bursts,  the  animal  suffocates, 
or  relief  is  afforded.  Certain  kinds  of  food,  such  as 
clover  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  nneured  grain,  vetches, 
heavy  growing  weeds,  etc.,  when  eaten  to  exeess  by 
young  animals,  are  very  liable  to  cause  the  disease.  The 
animal  in  its  greediness  eats  to  satiety,  and  the  act  of 
rumination  is,  as  it  were,  forgotten  for  the  time.  The 
preventive  treatment  is,  not  to  allow  access  to  such  food, 
without  exercising  great  care  as  to  the  amount  eaten. 
In  the  early  stages,  when  the  bloating  has  just  com¬ 
menced,  continued  exercise,  or  the  dashing  of  cold  water 
upon  the  body,  may  afford  relief.  At  the  same  time  give 
a  pint  of  soapsuds  of  moderate  strength,  or  an  equal 
quantity  of  a  solution  made  as  follows:  Take  half  an 
ounce  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  rub  it  down  in  a  mortar, 
with  a  little  water  to  a  creamy  fluid,  the  remaining  water 
beingadded,  the  dose  may  be  given  at  once.  If  no  relief 
is  obtained,  a  hollow  probang  should  be  passed  down  the 
gullet  into  the  stomach,  which  will  allow  the  escape  of 
gas.  In  urgent  cases,  the  paunch  must  be  punctured, 
which  is  easily  done  by  any  sharp  pointed  instrument, 
and  the  wound  kept  open  until  the  fermentation  has 
ceased.  The  most  suitable  instrument  for  this  purpose  is 
the  trochar,  which  should  be  plunged  inward  and  down¬ 
ward,  into  the  distended  paunch,  in  the  left  side,  half  way 
between  the  hip-bone  and  the  last  rib,  and  at  about  a 
hand’s  breadth  below  the  spinal  bones.  Withdraw  the 
trochar,  and  allow  the  canula  to  remain  in  the  opening, 
until  the  cure  is  effected.  A  dose  of  salts  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  off  undigested  food.  The  stomach  pump, 
proper  probang  and  a  trochar,  are  necessary  articles  to 
be  kept  in  every  well-conducted  stock  establishment. 


The  Pecan-Nut. 


The  Pecan-nut  (Carya  olivafarmis)  is  a  perfectly 
hardy  tree  in  south-eastern  Virginia,  and  thrives  as 
well,  apparently,  as  its  near  relative,  the  Hickory.  We 
know  of  several  trees,  some  of  them  now  about  fifty  or 
sixty  years  old  ;  and  there  are  many  scattered  through 
the  adjoining  counties.  The  nuts  from  these  trees  are 
in  all  respects— size,  flavor,  and  thinness  of  shell — the 
equal  of  the  best  Texas  pecan.  We  doubt  not  the  pecan 
-n-ould  thrive  well  anywhere  along  the  coast  as  far  north 
as  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Southern  New  Jersey.  Here 
the  tree  fruits  annually,  and  is  generally  very  prolific. 
A  dozen  trees  would  yield  quite  a  handsome  income. 
Every  farmer  could  have  that  many  trees,  growing  here 
and  there  in  odd  nooks  and  out-of-the-way  places,  though 
of  course  it  would  be  better  and  more  convenient  to 
have  them  all  growing  together  in  an  orchard.  The  tree 
makes  good  shade,  is  ornamental,  and  would  make  a 
handsome  appearance  planted  in  rows  on  either  side  of 
broad  avenues,  so  often  seen  in  country  towns  and 
villages  in  the  old  Colonial  States. 

We  recommend  the  culture  of  this  tree  very  highly,  as 
being  likely  to  prove  profitable  from  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  rivers  southw-ard,  and  in  some  sections  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  north  of  those  rivers.  It  is  not  the  most 
valuable  of  the  nut-bearing  trees.  The  European  wal¬ 
nut  and  the  almond,  both  of  which  ivill  grow  and  fruit 
in  this  section,  surpass  the  pecan  in  our  estimation. 
Our  native  white  walnut,  and.  especially  the  chestnut, 
are  superior,  to  say  nothing  of  the  high  value  of  the 
timber  of  both  these  trees.  The  pecan  is  well  worthy  a 
place  in  any  collection  of  nut-bearing  trees,  and  certain¬ 
ly  every  farmer  would  do  well  to  have  his  nut-grove,  as 
a  source  of  profit.  We  are  taking  steps  to  establish  a 
nut-orchard  of  all  varieties.  B.  W.  Jones. 


C>oo«l  Woj'iis  for  llac  Karlleot. — 

Mr.  W.  Fulmer,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  us :  ‘‘  In  the 
July  American  Agriculturist,  Mr.  Theodore  Goodrich, 
after  giving  his  experience  with  a  few  varieties  of  pears, 
jumps  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Bartlett  is  a  “  univer¬ 
sally  short-lived  ”  variety.  While  the  Bartlett  may  bo 
more  subject  to  blight  in  his  section  than  most  varieties, 
that  does  not  prove  it  is  universally  fated.  In  1874  we 
planted  a  small  pear  orchard  of  the  following  varieties : 
Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Flemish  Beauty,  Sheldon, 
Beurre  d’ Anjou,  Beurre  Bose,  Seckel,  Lawrence,  and 
Duchess.  Of  the  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  Beurre  d’ Anjou, 
Seckel,  and  Lawrence,  we  have  not  lost  a  tree  from  blight. 
Of  the  other  varieties  we  have  lost,  from  blight,  eighty 
per  cent  of  Clapp's  Favorite,  ten  per  cent  of  Flemish 
Beauty,  eighty  per  cent  of  Beurre  Bose,  and  fifty  per 
cent  of  Duchess.  In  extensive  pear  orchards  near  here, 
there  are  about  four  hundred  Bartlett  trees,  and  of  these 
not  more  than  one  per  cent  have  suffered  from  blight  in 
the  last  three  years.  Plant  for  general  crop  the  varieties 
that  succeed  best  in  your  own  neighborhood,  and  in 
your  own  kind  of  soil. 


OUR 

BASKET. 

Itoiie  Dust  ou  a  Pasture. — C.  H.  Dent,, 
Payette  Co.,  Pa.— It  makes  little  or  no  difference  whether' 
bone  is  applied  in  fall  or  in  spring ;  if  more  convenient 
to  sow  it  in  autumn,  it  may  be  done  without  risk  of  loss. 

Carrying-  Egg-s  to  iVfarlAet. — Mr.  W. 

D.  Hazer,  Lancaster  Co.,  Neh.,  writes  us,  that  he  carries- 
his  eggs  to  market  in  baskets,  which  he  suspends  from 
hooks  on  the  underside  of  the  high  spring  seat  of  the 
“lumber”  wagon.  In  this  way  he  has  no  trouble  from 
broken  eggs. 

A  <Kra<$<$  i'ound  in  Clovei*.  —  W.  A. 

Cate,  Blount  Co.,  Tenn. — The  grass  that  is  new  to  you 
is  the  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  or  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 
(Arrhenatherum  avenaceum),  a  meet  valuable  species, 
whether  for  meadow  or  pasture.  Especially  adapted  to 
the  Southern  States,  and  should  be  better  known. 

Killing  A  nts. —  H.  Hinck,  Plaquemines 
Co.,  La.— In  asking  how  to  kill  ants,  you  fail  to  say 
whether  they  are  in  the  house,  or  have  their  nests  in  the 
ground.  In  the  latter  case,  we  should  try  fresh  Pyre- 
thrum  powder  in  and  around  the  holes.  One  corres¬ 
pondent  advises  to  make  a  hole  in  the  nest  and  pour  in 
gas  tar.  Another  advocates  camphor. 

I.osse.s*  Among-  ^itlicep.  —  The  annual 
losses  among  sheep  in  Colorado  over  one  year  old  from 
disease,  winter  and  other  storms,  wild  animals,  poison¬ 
ous  weeds,  snake  bites,  and  old  age,  are  eight  per  cent. 
Scab  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  diseases.  'Wild 
cats,  coyotes,  and  black  eagles  are  annoying  on  the 
prairie  lauds,  while  larger  animals  prey  upon  the  flocks 
among  the  foot-hills. 

Wliat  do  you  tliiiik  of  Catalpa.  ? 

—This  question  is  asked  by  a  number  of  western  subscri¬ 
bers.  'We  know  of  no  other  tree  that  will  give  such  dur¬ 
able  wood  in  so  short  a  time.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
plant  the  Catalpa  to  the  exclusion  of  other  trees,  but  it 
has  most  valuable  qualities,  and  should  be  grown  wher¬ 
ever  the  wiiijtsrs  are  not  too  severe.  The  recently  recog¬ 
nized  C.  speciosa,  is  claimed  the  hardier  of  the  two  species. 

Killing-  Eive-for-e-t'O!-. — J.  Purdy,  Fair- 
field  Co.,  Conn.,  writes  us:  “I  have  a  hand  cider  mill> 
I  also  have  Live-for-ever,  and  a  far  worse  weed,  which 
we  call  “  Adder’s-tongue.”  Some  call  it  “Snap  Dragon,” 
and  others  “  Wench-weed.”  My  method  is  this:  After 
all  the  juice  is  out  of  the  pomace,  I  cover  the  clumps  of 
the  weed  with  it  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches.  It 
will  surely  kill  Live-for-ever. 

■•siper  Making-  from  ^Vood. — Very 
few  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  wood  enters  into 
the  composition  of  paper.  We  have  a  number  of  mills 
for  the  conversion  of  wood  into  pulp,  but  Norway  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  important  centre  of  this  manufacture. 
According  to  an  official  report,  the  exportation  of  wood 
paper  pulp  was  in  1875  about  eight  and  a  half  millions 
of  tons.  The  quantity  exported  in  188-2  had  risen  to  a 
little  over  fifty-nine  millions  of  tons ! 

Wliat  Iiiciibsitor  81iall  1  Buy ! — 

There  are  excellent  re.asons  for  our  not  recommending 
any  particular  kind  of  Incubator.  The  essentials  are  an 
equable  temperature  maintained  with  little  variation; 
aircluarged  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture  ;  venti¬ 
lation  without  drafts  of  changeable  temperature;  a  con¬ 
venient  mode  of  handling  and  turning  the  eggs,  and  a 
system  of  heating  whereby  the  products  of  combustion 
are  not  discharged  into  the  egg-chamber.  The  beginner 
should  try  a  one  hundred-egg  machine,  rather  than  a  lar¬ 
ger  one,  and  be  willing  to  look  after  details. 

Xlie  Steam  Ble-W'  Outdone. — Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  have  been  very  slow  to  adopt  the  steam 
plow.  Perhaps  this  was  because  they  were  'B-aiting  for 
something  better.  An  inventor  claims  to  have  invented 
a  machine  to  plow  by  wind  power.  A  sixty-horse-power 
machine  will  draw  ten  plows  tour  miles  an  hour,  and 
plow  four  acres  an  hour,  with  only  one  man  to  manage 
it.  It  is  rigged  with  large  windmill  sails,  and  besides 
doing  wonders  in  the  field,  furnishes  stationary  power 
for  threshing,  grinding,  and  other  operations,  and  can 
carry  many  passengers  on  the  road.  The  name  of  this 
wonderful  machine  and  thatof  the  inventor  are  notgiven. 
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A  Gi'ass  that.  Promises  to  be 
Valuable.— S.  C.  Wakefield,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 
The  specimen  sent  us  is  the  Meadow  Fescue  (Festuca 
elalior),  a  species  much  valued  in  England  as  a  pasture 
and  meadow  grass,  but  which  has  received  very  little 
attention  in  this  country,  though  it  is  found  in  most  of 
the  grass-lands  in  the  older  States.  The  seed  of  this 
grass  is  kept  by  the  leading  dealers  in  farm  seeds ;  about 
twentj'-five  pounds  are  sown  to  the  acre.  This  species 
of  fescue  succeeds  best  on  moist  soils,  is  very  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  yields  a  remarkably  heavy  after-math. 

Value  of  Asliesi. — Mr.  Johnson,  Oswego 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Wood  ashes  is  a  valuable  fertilizer,  espe¬ 
cially  for  soils  needing  potash.  Unleached  ashes  con¬ 
tains  seven  to  ten  per  cent  of  potash,  and  two  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid.  When  thoroughly  leached,  the  potash 
is  reduced  to  two  percent  and  less.  .All  wood  ashes 
should  bo  saved,  and,  if  not  used  for  ley  in  soap-making, 
apply  it  to  the  soil  before  any  rains  have  waslied 
from  it  the  very  soluble  salts  of  potash,  which  are 
important  food  elements  of  all  crops.  Coal  ashes  con¬ 
tains  but  little  potash,  and  its  benefits  to  land  are  mostly 
mechanical.  It  loosens  up  compact,  clayey  soils. 

Xlie  Use  of  C^ai^alinie  as  siii.  Insec> 
ticide.— Mr.  H.  P.  Moore,  a  distinguished  agricultural 
writer  in  England,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  farmers  of 
Frome,  upon  injurious  insects,  gave  the  following  upon 
the  use  of  gas  lime  in  preventing  tiie  attacks  of  insects: 
“  For  nearly  all  crops  a  good  preventive  preparation  of 
the  land  is  a  dressing  of  spent  gas  lime,  wliich  should  be 
put  on  in  the  autumn  and  dug  or  plowed  in.  If  used 
fresh  from  the  gas  works  it  must  be  put  on  when  no  crop 
is  in,  but  if  allowed  to  stand  and  lose  its  causticity,  it  is 
perfectly  harmless.  It  will  kill  nearly  everything,  but 
tlie  earth  soon  destroys  its  causticity,  and  then  in  the 
form  of  gypsum  it  is  a  valuable  manure. 

I’ostage  Rates  Reduced.— One  cent 
for  eaeh  four  ounces  or  fractidn  thereof,  is  now  the  post¬ 
age  rate  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the,  second 
class,  when  sent  by  mail  by  other  persons  than  publish¬ 
ers  or  news  agents,  postage  to  lie  prepaid  by  stamps  af¬ 
fixed.  The  postal  rates  on  such  publications,  tims  sent, 
Ims  heretofore  been  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces,  tiie  re¬ 
duction  being  one-half ;  but  it  should  be  observed  tliat 
this  reduction  applies  only  to  publications  of  the  second 
class,  which  embraces  only  “newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  periodicals  issued  at  stated  intervals  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  months,  dated  and  nuinl)ered,  having  a  list 
of  legitimate  subscribers,  and  not  designed  primarily  for 
advertising  purposes.” 

Xoinatoes  anti  'I'oiiiato  Seed. — R. 

G.  Newton,  Dakota  Terr.,  writes  us  that  when  the  “  Tro¬ 
phy  ”  first  came  out,  he  procured  a  packet  of  seeds  from 
headquarters,  and  by  care  in  selecting  the  fruit  and  sav¬ 
ing  seed,  he  has  tiie  “Trophy”  in  perfection.  The 
plants  are  raised  in  the  usual  manner  ;  when  set  out, 
they  are  furnished  with  stakes  four  feet  high,  and 
are  trained  to  a  single  stem.  Each  plant  gives  from  three 
to  six  clusters  of  fruit,  of  three  to  six  tomatoes  each. 
The  largest  and  smoothest  fruits  are  allowed  to  ripen 
tlioroughly,  and  before  using  for  the  table,  the  small 
quantities  of  seed  they  contain  are  scoopod  out,  mixed 
with  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days ;  when  fer¬ 
mentation  takes  place,  the  seeds .  are  washed  clean, 
spread  on  paper  and  dried. 

the  Potato  Reetle  to  tlic 
hast. — The  fecundiiy  of  the  potato  beetle  is  enormous. 
Some  insects,  that  prey  upon  the  farmer’s  crops,  are 
troublesome  for  only  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  this  pest 
comes  as  soon  as  the  potato  tops  are  in  sight,  and,  if  un¬ 
molested,  continues  to  devour  and  breed,  until  the  vines 
have  ceased  to  grow.  Last  year  the  beetles  had  abun¬ 
dant  feed  up  to  the  close  of  the  season.  Farmers  have 
learned  to  fight  them  with  Paris  Green  and  London 
Purple  through  all  the  early  part  of  their  growth,  until 
they  think  the  crop  is  secure.  There  is  too  often  irtter 
neglect  of  the  crop  in  August  and  September,  and  the 
vines  are  pulled  in  harvest  quite  full  of  beetles 
and  their  slugs.  Killing  them  with  thumb  and  finger,  or 
picking  and  burning,  seemed  to  make  little  impression 
upon  them.  We  do  not  take  any  stock  in  the  idea  ad¬ 
vanced  by  lazy  farmers,  that  this  pest  is  to  have  its  day, 
and  die  out  in  a  few  years.  Insects,  like  other  creatures, 
follow  the  feed,  and  as  long  as  we  cultivate  potatoes,  we 
shall  have  to  fight  the  beetle.  The  let-alone  policy  is 
too  expensive  to  follow.  The  experience  of  this  season 
should  rub  the  doctrine  into  our  bones,  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  lasts  the  whole  summer.  Every  slug  that  is  left  to 
mature  makes  work  for  next  year.  It  he  is  buried  in  the 
pile  of  green  vines,  he  still  feeds,  matures,  burrows,  and 
rises  again,  and  it  is  not  “  the  resurrection  of  the  just,” 
It  you  would  gain  the  victory  over  the  legions  of 
Doryphora,  there  is  J;o  be  no  discharge  in  your  wai  fare. 


Chat  with  Readers. 

Calceolarias  do  not  Flourish.— E.  O.  Rockland, 
Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.  Calceolarias  require  no  speclul  treat¬ 
ment,  other  than  to  be  kept  as  cool  as  may  be,  and  to  be 
supplied  with  water  In  abundance. 

Seeding  a  Wood  liot.—i.  A.  Joass,  Jeflerson  Co.,  N. 
T.— A  wood  lot  kept  free  from  underbrush  and  used  as  a 
pasture,  may  have  its  turf  much  Improved  by  raking  and 
burning  all  brush,  and  sowing  a  mixture  of  Orchard  and 
Blue  grass  seed. 

Fall  in  Tile  Drains.— E.  A.  MUler,  Shiawassee  Co., 
Mich.— It  Is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  some  variation  in 
the  grade  of  tile  drains.  When  a  drain  changes  its  grade 
from  three  inches  to  two  inches  fall  to  the  rod,  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  sediment  collecting,  provided  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  flow  of  water. 

The  Name  of  a  Grass.— G.  E.  Tilley,  Queens  Co., 
N.  T.  The  grass  is  Bromus  secalinus,  the  well-known  Chess 
or  Cheat.  You  probably  will  not  find  the  seed  at  the  stores, 
as  it  is  a  troublesome  weed.  Being  a  rather  showy  grass, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  It  under  other 
names,  but  without  success.  While  animals  will  eat  it  if 
they  can  get  nothing  else,  they  prefer  swale  hay. 

The  Blueberry  Fungus.— C.  Forkert,  Middlesex  Co., 
Mass.- The  curiosity  which  you  find  growing  on  the  blue¬ 
berry  branch  is  due  to  a  minute  parasitic  plant,  that  attacks 
the  young  stem  and  causes  it  to  assume  a  very  strange 
shape.  The  microscopic  plant  thus  preying  upon  the  blue¬ 
berry  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  the  mushroom,  toad¬ 
stools,  and  the  various  rusts,  smuts,  and  mildews  of  grains, 
fruits,  etc. 

The  Blight  in  Apple  Trees.— IF.  Arapas,  Douglas 
Co.,  Mich.,  and  others.  As  nothing  positive  is  known  about 
those  di^strous  visitations  to  fruit  trees,  called  Blight,  no 
remedy  iias  been  found.  It  will  be  very  severe  in  a  locality, 
and  then  completely  disappear  and  not  be  seen  again  for 
years.  To  cut  away  the  aflected  part,  back  to  sound  wood 
that  is  not  discolored,  whether  it  takes  much  or  little,  is  the 
only  advice  that  can  be  given. 

Tronhle  with  Melon  Vines.— J.  H.  Emmond,  Bar- 
ford  Co.,  Md.,  writes  us,  that  the  leaves  of  his  canteloupe 
and  water-melon  vines  are  drying  up,  and  applications  of 
sulphur  do  no  good.  The  roots  of  the  vines  are  probably 
attacked  by  the  larvae  of  the  common  striped  beetle.  They 
are  whitish  “  worms,”  a  third  of  an  inch  long.  Pull  up  the 
wilted  plants,  and  destroy  the  pest,  otherwise  the  attacked 
vines  will  soon  die,  and  the  enemy  escape  to  breed  destruc¬ 
tion  the  next  season. 

About  Vines.— J.  W.  Watson,  Polk  Co.,  Neb.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Creeper  (Amyelopsis) ,  Climbing  Bittersweet  (Celas- 
trus  scandens)  and  Virgin’s  Bower  (Clematis  Virgitiiana), 
are  all  so  common  in  the  Eastern  States,  that  one  who 
wished  them  there,  would  not  have  to  go  far  before  he  found 
an  abundance.  You  can  procure  the  vines  at  any  nursery 
that  keeps  a  general  assortment  of  climbers.  They  are  all 
perennials,  and  after  they  are  once  planted,  will  increase  in 
luxuriance  from  year  to  year. 

Trouble  with  Peach  Trees.— G.  W.  Gerrit,  Wil¬ 
mington  Co.,  N.  C.  From  your  description  there  is  little 
doubt  that  tliat  dreaded  disease,  the  Yellows,  has  appeared 
in-yonr  orchard.  The  disease  is  still  under  investigation 
by  scientific  men,  and  probably  the  cause  may  ultimately 
be  discovered.  In  the  mean  time,  as  trees  badly  affected 
will  probably  not  recover,  the  safer  way  with  these  is,  to 
dig  up  and  burn  them.  Both  potash  salts  and  lime  have 
been  suggested  as  remedies. 

The  Wheat  Weevil.— J.  L.  Munda,  Monroe  Co.,N.. 
Y.— The  little  pest  of  your  granary  is  the  Wheat  Weevil,  a 
beetle  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
on  the  grain  after  it  is  placed  in  the  bin,  and  soon  liatching, 
the  grub  eats  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  grains.  If  the 
granary  is  badly  infested,  it  may  be  best  to  change  the  place 
of  storage.  Sulphur  fumigation  is  an  effective  remedy,  but 
must  be  applied  with  great  care.  Tlioroughly  clean  every 
crack  and  corner  of  the  granary  before  another  crop  of 
grain  is  stored  in  it. 

Trouble  with  Raspberries.— IF.  J/ercditli,  Erie  Co., 
If.  Y.,  writes  us :  “The  tops  of  the  raspberry  shoots  which 
are  to  bear  next  year  are  cut  down  for  six  Inches  or  more 
in  a  single  day,  and  the  next  morning  appear  as  if  scalded 
for  that  distance,  the  tops  being  left  to  wither  and  decay.” 
....The  trouble  is  evidently  due  to  some  insect,  there  being 
several  that  attack  the  canes  of  the  raspberry,  and  the  re¬ 
lated  blackberry.  If  upon  examination  a  borer  or  grub  of 
any  kind  is  found,  remove  the  injured  tips  of  theshoots  and 
burn  them.  This  will  prevent  the  increase  of  the  insect. 

Catalpa  Seed.— IF.  S.  Ihomas,  Lewis  Co.,  Mo.  The 
seeds  are  ripe  when  the  leaves  fall.  The  pods  should  be 
gathered,  and  the  seeds  kept  in  them  until  spring,  when 
they  are  to  be  sown.  Make  shallow  drills,  tlreir  distance 
ap^rt  being  governed  by  the  manner  of  working,  whether 
by  cultivator  or  hand-hoe .  Distribute  the  seed  tblnly,  cover 
lightly,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  upon  them.  When  the 
plants  are  well  up,  thin  to  four  to  six  inches  apart,  and 
keep  them  free  of  weeds.  They  will  usually  be  large 
enough  to  transplant  the  following  spring. 

Fire-Proof  Compound  Elastic  Paint.— Tt'.  S.  Var- 
num,  Plymouth  Co.,  Iowa,  states  that  a  party  offers  to  sell 
the  recipe  for  making  a  paint  with  the  above  name.  It  is 
composed  of  Coal  Tar,Eosin,  Litharge,  and  his  secret  in¬ 
gredient  which  renders  the  paint  fire  proof.  Trials  appa 


rently  show  the  paint  incombustible . We  are  asked,  if  it 

will  be  safe  to  make  and  use  this  paint.  Paints  made  of  Coal 
Tar,  with  ground  slate  and  other  mineral  substances,  have 
been  patented,  and  in  buying  this  recipe  there  is  danger  of 
infringing  upon  somebody’s  patent.  If  the  recipe  Is  pur¬ 
chased,  it  should  be  with  a  guarantee  against  this. 

Seeds  of  Asli  and  Box  Eltler.— A.  Poitesu,  Brown 
Co.,  Neb.  The  seeds  of  these  trees  may  be  sown  either  fn 
fall  or  in  spring.  If  sown  in  autumn,  the  soil  should  be 
covered  with  straw,  to  keep  the  heavy  rains  from  washing 
them  out.  If  not  sown  until  spring,  the  seeds  should  be 
mixed  with  dry  sand,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  From  half 

an  inch  to  an  inch  is  deep  enough  to  cover  the  seeds . B.. 

S.  Moore,  Vernon  Co.,  Wis.,  asks  when  seeds  of  Box  Elder 
are  ripe,  and  how  long  they  will  keep  after  gathering.  The 
seeds  are  ripe  in  autumn,  and  should  not  be  kept  later  than 
next  spring.  The  seeds  on  some  trees  are  often  all  abortive; 
only  those  should  be  gathered  that  have  a  plump  embryo  or 
“  chit  ”  at  the  large  end  of  the  “  key.” 

Tlie  Sheep  Cough  and  Sneeze.— >/.  H.  Mack,  St. 
Joseph  Co.,  Ind.  The  symptoms  as  described,  indicate 
“  grub  in  the  head.”  The  Gad-fly  ( (Estrus  ovis),  lays  eggs 
upon  the  noses  of  the  sheep.  The  maggots,  when  hatched, 
make  their  way  up  the  nostrils,  to  some  of  the  cavities  in 
the  head,  causing  the  animals  great  distress.  The  grubs  live 
upon  the  mucus  they  find,  and  the  next  spring  leave  the 
head,  and  become  transformed  into  flies,  which  will  lay 
more  eggs  and  continue  the  trouble.  Tarring  the  noses  of 
the  sheep,  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  grease,  is  an  effective 
remedy.  The  animals  are  let  out  by  a  narrow  opening,  and 
each  one  is  touched  on  the  nose  with  a  brush  containing  the 
tarry  mixture. 

Pickling  Cucumbers.— A”,  if.  Smith,  Howard  Co., 
Neb.,  and  several  others,  ask  us  how  to  “  pickle  cucumbers 

by  the  barrel  for  market.” _ The  best  barrels  are  whiskey 

or  alcohol  barrels  holding  about  forty  gallons.  Such  a  bar¬ 
rel  requires  half  a  bushel  of  salt,  of  the  best  kind,  such  as  is 
used  for  dairy  purposes.  Remove  one  head  of  the  barrel, 
lay  in  the  cucumbers,  sprinkling  them  with  salt.  They  do 
not  need  mucli  salt  until  the  barrel  is  half  full,  after  which 
it  may  be  added  more  freely.  When  the  barrel  is  full,  re¬ 
place  the  head,  liaving  it  so  filled  with  pickles  that  some 
pressure  is  required.  Having  headed  it  up  tightly,  turn  the 
barrel  on  the  side,  fill  it  up  with  water  through  the  bung- 
hole,  and  bung  up  securely.  Where  pickles  are  sold  by  count, 
keep  an  account  of  the  number  as  the  barrels  are  filled. 

TUe  “Cotton”  of  tUe  Cottonwood.— C.  H.  Carl¬ 
ton,  Chicot  Co.,  Ark.,  sends  us  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Cottonwood,  to  show  the  abundant  “  cotton  ”  or  down  at¬ 
tached  to  tlie  seeds.  He  asks  if  this  product  can  be  utilized. 

_ The  Black  Poplar  of  Europe  produces  a  similar  down, 

though  not  so  copiously,  which  has  been  used  as  wadding, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  manufaeture  it  into  hats 
and  paper.  The  expense  of  collecting  it,  and  the  want  of 
strength  and  elasticity  in  the  fibre,  caused  the  manufactures 
to  be  given  up.  Mr.  C.  states,  that  while  the  supply  would 
be  inexhaustible,  the  gathering  of  it  Isa  problem.  A  still 
more  promising  material  in  appearance,  the  hairs  attached 
to  the  seeds  of  the  Milkweed  (Asciejnasl.has  resisted  the 
attempts  to  utilize  it.  The  fibre  being  perfectly  smooth,  it 
will  not  spin  orfelt.  Could  the  Cottonwood  down  be  read¬ 
ily  gathered,  it  might,  like  the  down  of  the  Cat-tails  (Typha),. 
be  used  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  to  form  a  material  to 
surround  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc. 

Trouble  with  Squashes.— .Mrs.  Bibb,  Louisa  Co., 
Va.,  wishes  us  to  tell  her  how  to  prevent  the  vines  of  the 
Hubbard  Squash  from  dying,  after  they  get  so  large  as  to 
run.  Mrs.  B’s  vines  are  evidently  attac  ed  by  the  Squash- 
vine  Borer,  -lEgeria  cucurbitce,  a  near  relative  of  the  Peach 
Borer.  The  perfect  insect  is  a  moth  with  transparent  hind- 
wings,  while  its  fore-wings  are  black.  The  moth  deposits 
her  eggs  on  tlie  stem  of  the  vine,  near  the  root;  the  young 
larva;,  as  soon  as  hatched,  make  their  way  into  the  interior 
of  the  vine,  where  they  feed  and  grow,  and  at  length  kill  the 
plant.  As  to  the  remedies,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
female  insect  be  trapped  by  means  of  sticky  fiy-paper,. 
placed  near  the  vines,  and  that  they  be  caught  when  ob¬ 
served  by  means  of  nets.  Vines  have  sometimes  been 
saved  by  finding  the  hole  by  which  entrance  was  cfftected.. 
and  cutting  out  the  intruder  before  it  has  had  a  cliance  to 
do  much  injury.  The  insect  always  lays  her  eggs  near  the 
root,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  covering  the  few  lower 
joints  of  the  vine  with  soii,  will  ward  off  the  insect. 

Coloriug  the  Hair.— C.  J.  Rolf,  Adams  Co.,  Ill.,  asks 
us:  “  Is  there  any  way  to  color  hair  which  was  originally 
black-brown,  but  is  now  getting  sprinkled  with  white?”’ 
He  has  heard  of  dyes,  and  asks  us  if  they  are  safe  in  use.. 
He  has  also  beard  that  a  certain  comb,  which  if  used  fre¬ 
quently  will  restore  the  color  of  the  hair,  and  asks  about 

that . All  the  hair-dyes  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 

whether  offered  as  a  liquid  or  as  a  powder,  consist  chiefly  of 
lead  either  as  an  oxide,  or  in  some  other  form.  The  pow¬ 
ders  are  to  be  mixed  with  water  and  applied  to  the  hair. 
The  hair  contains  sulphur,  and  the  union  of  this  with  the 
lead  in  the  dyes,  produces  a  sulphide  of  lead,  which  is 
black.  But  the  application  of  lead  in  any  form  to  the  skin 
is  dangerous.  The  comb  above  referred  to  is  of  lead;  its 
constant  use  will  turn  the  hair  black,  though  with  a  risk  of 
lead  poisoning.  But  why  bother  with  the  hair  at  all  ?  If 
spots  of  gray  appear,  welcome  them.  Gray  hair  upon  a 
woman,  who  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  it,  is  often  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  beauty.  Why  should  it  not  be  with  men  ?  In  using 
hair  dye  of  any  kind,  one  runs  the  risk  of  being  poisoned. 
It  is  far  better  to  let  the  hair  assume  a  uniform  gray  color, 
than  to  try  to  arrest  It-  Dyed  hair  deceives  no  one. 
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Eaising  Early  Lambs  for  the  Butcher. 

JOSEPH  HAURIS. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is  no  more 
trouble  in  raising  an  early  lamb  than  a  late  one. 
Ill  fact,  our  earliest  lambs  are  almost  invariably 
our  best  lambs.  I  would  rather  have  lambs  come 
in  January  and  February  than  in  April  and  May, 
and  if  I  could  have  them  earlier,  I  should  prefer  it. 

Merino  ewes  will  take  the  ram  earlier  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  than  the  English  breeds  of  mutton  sheep.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  in  raising  early  lambs 
for  the  butcher,  I  should  select  common  Merino 
ewes,  or  at  any  rate  ewes  having  more  or  less 
Merino  blood  in  them.  There  are  other  reasons  why 
I  should  select  such  ewes.  There  are  more  of  them 
in  the  country,  and  they  can  be  obtained  cheap. 
They  are  healthy,  hardy,  thoroughly  acclimated, 
and  wid  stand  rougher  treatment  than  the  English 
mutton  sheep.  They  are  smaller,  eat  less,  and  oe- 
cupy  less  room  in  winter  quarters.  They  will  hear 
crowding  better  than  the  large  English  sheep — or 
rather,  they  suffer  less,  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep 
any  sheep  in  too  close  quarters.  Common  Merino 
ewes,  like  Jersey  cows,  when  well-fed,  give  rich 
milk,  and  if  you  want  early,  fat  lambs  for  the 
butcher,  the  mothers,  no  matter  what  breed  you 
may  select,  must  have  plenty  of  nutritious  food. 

I  do  not  say  that  common  Merino  ewes  are,  in 
themselves,  the  best  for  raising  early  lambs.  They 
are  not.  I  have  had  grade  ewes,  the  offspring  of  a 
mixed  Merino  ewe,  and  a  Cotswold  ram,  that  would 
produce  larger  lambs,  give  more  milk,  and  the 
lambs  would  fatten  more  rapidly,  and  mature 
earlier.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  such  ewes 
for  sale.  Those  that  you  find  in  market  are  apt  to 
be  culls.  The  butcher,  if  he  has  a  chance,  gets 
the  best  lambs.  A  good  plan  is  to  go  to  some 
large  market  and  buy  a  car  load  of  sheep,  or  three 
or  four  times  as  many  as  you  want.  Bring  them 
home,  and  pick  out  the  best  ewes,  and  then  sell 
the  other  ewes  and  wethers  to  the  butchers.  Select 
out  more  ewes  than  you  expect  to  want.  Some  of 
them  may  have  been  already  served  by  a  mongrel 
ram,  and  some  of  them  will  not  take  the  ram  as 
early  as  3’ou  wish.  By  painting  or  “ruddling” 
the  ram  on  the  brisket,  you  can  tell  each  day  what 
ewes  are  served,  and  all  that  are  not  served  up  to 
a  certain  date,  can  be  disposed  of.  This  will  get 
rid  of  all  that  were  served  before  you  bought  the 
flock.  You  can  generally  sell  those  which  jmu 
reject  for  more  than  you  have  paid  for  them. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  as  soon  as  you  bring  home 
the  sheep,  you  should  give  them  the  best  of  pas¬ 
ture,  and  if  they  have  some  extra  food,  such  as 
cotton-seed  cake,  linseed  cake,  oats,  corn,  or  mill- 
feed,  you  will  get  stronger,  earlier  and  bettei'  lambs. 

Every  sheep  in  the  flock,  those  already  on  the 
farm,  and  those  which  you  buy,  should  have  their 
feet  pared  and  thoroughly  washed  with  strong 
carbolic  acid.  The  crude,  biack  acid  is  the  cheap¬ 
est.  I  put  it  on  with  a  common  paint  brush,  being 
careful  not  to  let  much  of  the  acid  drop  on  the 
body  of  the  sheep.  But  see  that  every  part  of  the 
foot,  outside  and  between  the  hoofs,  is  completely 
wet  with  the  liquid.  In  a  few  days  go  over  the 
flock  again.  It  is  little  work,  and  is  a  safeguard 
against  foot-rot. 

Dipping  the  sheep  to  kill  ticks  is  also  very  im¬ 
portant,  but  the  scent  of  the  dip  is  supposed  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  ram,  and  it  is  better  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  when  early  lambs  are  desired,  to  postpone 
the  dipping  until  all  the  ewes  are  served.  Meri¬ 
nos  are  not  as  liable  to  ticks  as  the  long-wooled 
sheep  and  their  grades,  but  all  sheep  should  be 
dipped  twice  in  the  autumn,  say  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  weeks  apart. 

As  to  the  selection  of  a  ram  for  early  lambs  for 
the  butcher,  opinions  differ.  There  is  a  notion 
that  the  black-faced  sheep  afford  better  mutton 
than  the  white-faced.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of 
truth  iu  this,  though  the  color  of  the  head  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  meat.  South¬ 
down  mutton  is  not  so  fat  as  Cotswold,  Lincoln  and 
Leicester  mutton — and  the  Southdowns  have  dark 
faces,  and  the  Cotswold,  Lineoln  and  Leieester 
have  white  faees.  Hence  the  popular  notion. 


Cotswold  mutton  is  too  fat.  Merino  mutton  is 
too  lean,  and  there  is  not  enough  of  it.  There  is 
too  much  tough  skin,  and  bone,  and  tallow,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  nice,  juicy,  tender,  lean  meat.  As 
a  blacksmith  once  said,  a  carcass  of  Cotswold,  and 
a  carcass  of  Merino  “  should  be  welded  together.” 

A  carcass  of  a  nice,  moderately  well-fed  South- 
down,  affords  better  mutton  than  a  large  carcass  of 
a  fat  Cotswold.  And  it  has  been  supposed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  to  get  the  choicest  of  lambs  for  the 
butcher,  we  should  use  a  Southdown  ram.  This 
may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow. 
We  never  get  young  lambs  too  fat.  The  truth  of 
this  matter  is,  that  it  will  probably  make  very  little 
difference  what  particular  breed  of  mutton  sheep 
we  select  the  ram  from.  The  real  point  is  to  get  a 
good,  well-bred  ram  of  any  of  the  mutton  breeds. 

The  use  of  ram  lambs  is  not  desirable,  except  to 
a  very  limited  extent,  say  a  dozen  or  twenty  ewes 
in  a  season.  A  vigorous  j-earling  ram,  or  one  two, 
three,  or  four  years  old,  can  be  allowed  to  run  with 
sixty  ewes.  If  the  ram  and  ewes  have  some  extra 
food,  say  a  quart  of  oats  each  per  day,  you  will  be 
likely  to  get  earlier,  stronger  and  better  lambs. 


Buckwheat  as  a  Farm  Crop. 

Buckwheat,  though  a  grain,  is  not  a  cereal,  and 
belongs  to  an  order  of  plants  that  contains  the 
various  smartweeds,  bindweeds,  knotweeds,  docks, 
sorrel,  and  the  garden  rhubarb.  The  name  comes 
from  the  German  buch-weizen — beech-wheat,  the 
shape  of  the  grain  being  three-cornered,  like  the 
beech-nut.  The  following  table  shows  the  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  in  one  hundred  parts  of  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  as  compared  with  that  of  wheat ; 

Carbohydrates, 

Ash.  Albuminoids.  Fibre.  Starch,  etc.  Fat. 
Buckwheat  1.22  7.47  0.32  89.46  1.73 

Wheat .  0.66  12.53  0.19  85.31  1.28 

The  albuminoids  are  less  in  buckwheat  than  in 
wheat ;  in  fact,  not  much  more  than  half  as  abun¬ 
dant,  while  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  starch  and 
fat.  Buckwheat  is,  therefore,  shown  by  analysis 
to  be  more  fattening  and  less  strengthening  than 
wheat.  It  make  an  excellent  feed  for  pigs  and 
poultry.  Many  persons  believe  that  buckwheat  is 
not  healthful,  and  causes  skin  eruptions.  Several 
other  members  of  the  buckwheat  family  produce 
powerful  vegetable  principles,  and  this  plant  may 
possess  one  such,  though  it  is  probably  not  harmful. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  produce  sixty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  twelve  million  bushels  of  buck¬ 
wheat  now  grown  in  the  United  States.  Only 
twenty  per  cent  is  grown  outside  of  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States.  The  great  fertile  prairies 
and  the  vast  South  with  its  warm  climate,  are  not 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  this  crop.  Buckwheat 
does  well  in  the  hilly  regions,  wdiere  the  soil  is 
light  and  thin.  It,  in  short,  flourishes  at  higher 
altitudes,  with  a  lower  temperature,  and  under  a 
greater  rainfall  than  other  grains. 

One  great  merit  of  buckwheat  is  its  availability 
as  a  second  crop,  thus  replacing  another  that  has 
been  destroyed  by  frost,  drouth,  insects,  or  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a  weed  exterminator. 
The  infested  land  may  be  tilled  until  mid-summer 
and  sowed  with  buckwheat,  wdiich  by  growing 
rapidly  smothers  the  weeds.  Another  use  is  that 
of  a  green  manure.  It  grows  well  on  moderately 
poor  land,  and  makes  a  large  growth  of  straw, 
wdiich  rots  quickly  wdien  plowed  under,  thus 
adding  much  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil.  The 
uses  of  buckwdieat  are  various,  and  the  crop, 
though  not  a  sure  one,  fills  an  important  place  iu 
the  economy  of  many  of  the  best  regulated  farms. 
- ♦♦ - 

•BcMni.E  Foot  in  Fowls. — A  wart-like  substance 
sometimes  appears  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  if 
allowed  to  increase  in  size,  it  will  produce  lameness 
in  the  bird.  This  is  caused  by  the  fowls  being  eon- 
fined  upon  cement  or  other  equally  hard  floors.  The 
w'art  should  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
the  cut  surface  touched  with  Lunar  Caustic  (nitrate 
of  silver).  Eemove  fowls  thus  afflicted  to  a  yard 
or  a  coop,  wdth  a  soft  earth  floor.  The  Houdans 
and  Dorkings  are  most  subject  to  bumble  foot. 
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A  New  York  Farm-house. 

Very  many  of  the  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  are  accustomed  to  think  of  our  Metropolis 
as  a  vast  block  of  houses.  They  will  therefore  be 
surprised  perhaps  to  learn  that  New  York  City,  or 
what  is  known  as  the  limits,  embrace  many  farms 
and  gardens,  and  some  of  them  of  extensive  pro¬ 
portions.  Any  one  of  our  readers  might  start  on 
this  August  afternoon  from  Central  Park,  and  drive 
from  morning  until  night  among  these  farm  homes, 
and  still  be  iu  New  York  City.  Two  or  three  times 
a  week,  one  of  our  editors  makes  a  circuit  through 
this  country  portion  of  New  York  City',  in  search 
of  facts  and  incidents  for  the  readers  of  this  paper. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  presented  an  illustration  of  a 
fine  old  homestead,  some  twelve  miles  north  of 
the  City  Park,  through  whose  extensive  grounds 
we  drove  the  other  day.  They  are  situated  near 
the  Bronx  River,  and  comprise  a  famous  old 
mansion  and  many  broad  acres.  The  grounds 
and  extensive  gardens  are  maintained  by  the  far¬ 
mer  and  gardener,  just  as  they  were  left  by  the  old 
gentleman,  now  deceased,  w’ho  laid  them  out  very 
many  years' ago.  On  coming,  to  New  York  to  see 
the  sights,  it  would  repay  our  readers  to  visit  this 
famous  place.  You  must,  however,  use  consider¬ 
able  tact  in  gaining  admittance  to  the  grounds,  as  1 
the  overseer  is  very  touch}',  and  wishes  you  to  know 
that  the  old  gentleman  appointed  him  head  man 
“sixteen  year  or  more  ago,”  and  that  he  is  head 
man  still.  The  engraving  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
which,  like  the  other,  we  have  reproduced  for  our 
readers  from  drawings  made  for  the  Park  Com¬ 
missioners,  presents  another  view  not  far  away, 
and  also  within  the  limits  of  New  York  City.  All 
these,  and  adjoining  grounds,  are  soon  to  be  em¬ 
braced  in  new  parks.  The  authorities  are  appre¬ 
ciating  more  and  more  the  importance  of  having  • 
purer  and  better  air,  if  the  Metropolis  of  the  New 
World  is  to  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition.  These 
additional  parks,  which  are  to  be  constructed,  will 
not  only  furnish  more  pure  air,  but  enable  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  to  take  physical  exercise  in  driving 
and  horseback-riding. 


Digging  Early  Potatoes. 

When  jjotatoes  are  dug  during  hot  weather,  some 
care  is  needed  in  storing  or  pitting  them.  Farmers 
who  wish  to  sow  winter  wheat  after  potatoes,  are 
obliged  to  dig  them  early  in  September.  The  work 
is  frequently  done  in  a  hurry,  and  the  potatoes  are 
drawn  to  the  cellar,  or  placed  in  a  pit  in  the  gar¬ 
den  or  elsewhere.  The  potatoes  are  full  of  juice, 
are  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  the  skin  is  broken 
and  bruised — conditions,  all  of  them,  highly  favor¬ 
able  for  fermentation  and  decay.  We  have  rarely 
met  a  farmer,  who  has  not  at  one  time  or  other  lost 
potatoes  in  this  way.  “And  it  served  me  right,” 
he  would  say,  “  because  I  knew  better,  but  1  was 
in  a  hurry  to  get  iu  the  wheat,  and  forgot  to  take 
the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  their  heating.” 
Spread  the  potatoes  out  on  a  barn  floor,  or  if  you 
pit  them,  put  plenty  of  dry  sand  with  them,  and 
only  a  few  bushels  together  iu  a  heap.  J.  H. 


Do  not  Stack  Corn  Fodder. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  stacked  corn  fodder  will 
heat  and  spoil.  Sometimes  corn  fodder  sown 
broadcast  is  so  poor,  yellow,  and  dried-up,  that 
there  is  not  enough  sap  iu  it  to  ferment,  and  such 
fodder  may  be  stored  on  a  scaffold  or  even  iu  a 
small  stack,  or  mowed  away  in  the  barn.  But  good 
corn  fodder  that  has  been  sown  in  rows,  and  the 
land  cultivated  between  the  rows,  can  not  be  saved 
in  this  way.  It  must  be  either  put  into  a  silo,  or 
tied  into  bundles  and  placed  in  shocks  iu  the  field. 

A  good  self-raking  reaper  will  cut  the  heaviest 
crop  of  corn  fodder,  and  throw  it  into  bundles. 
After  they  are  well  wilted,  bind  up  with  straw 
bands  or  corn  stalks,  or  binding  twine,  and  place 
the  bundles  in  shocks  at  convenient  distances,  and 
and  let  them  remain  until  October  or  November. 
Then  make  nine  of  these  shocks  into  one  large 
shock,  and  tie  it  with  two  bands  on  top.  J.  H. 
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Among  the  Farmers. 

New  Series. — No.  5. 

BT  ONE  OF  THEM. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  think  I  have  too 
much  to  say  about  Jerseys.  This  breed  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  many  respects  only  typical  of  what  may  be 
made  of  any  one  of  the  favorite  breeds  of  cattle. 
I  recently  went  to  Canada,  to  be  present  at  an  “of- 
licial  ”  test  for  butter  of  a  little  Jersey  cow.  These 
tests  are  very  much  like  horse  races.  The  cow  is  at 
her  best,  the  time  selected  being  only  a  few  months 
after  calving.  She  has  either  an  abundance  of 
grass,  or  the  very  best  winter  feed — roots,  meal, 
bran,  etc.  She  is,  so  to  speak,  trained  beforehand, 
so  that  her  appetite,  .always  good,  beeomes  almost 
insatiable,  and  then  she  is  supplied  with  food  well 
adapted  to  make  milk  and  butter.  Every  means  to 
induce  her  to  make  an  abundance  of  rich  milk  is 
fair,  excei)t  giving  her  milk  or  cream  to  drink,  or 
feeding  her  abnormal  or  unusual  kinds  of  food, 
like  oil}%  or  fatty  substances.  When  every  thing  is 
ready,  or  supposed  to  he,  the  proprietor  requests 
the  President  of  the  Cattle  Club  to  send  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  inspect  the  test.  The  committee  men 
are  expected  to  report  for  duty  at  a  fixed  day.  They 
are  entertained  at  the  house  of  the  proprietor,  if 
convenient,  and  their  expenses,  etc.,  are  paid  by 
the  Club,  so  that  there  is  no  pecuniary  transaction 
whatever  between  the  committee  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  Milking  is  usually  done  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  the  same  hourat  night,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  three  times  a  day — eight  hours  apart. 

The  test  begins  by  milking  the  cow  dry,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  coniinitteee.  This  milk  goes  as 
usu.al  to  the  dairy.  The  next  milking  is  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour,  and  the  weight  of  the  milk  is  taken, 
then  under  the  careful  watch  of  the  committee,  it 
is  set  for  cream  to  rise,  or  to  ripen  for  churning, 
and  the  “creamer,”  or  room  in  which  it  is  set,  is 
locked  and  sealed  by  the  committee,  if  possible 
with  their  own  lock  and  with  their  own  seal.  If 
the  milk  is  set  in  a  room,  the  windows  as  well  as 
the  doors  are  sealed,  so  that  the  committee  is  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  that  the  milk  cannot  possibly  be 
tampered  w'ith,  either  by  accident  or  design,  by  of¬ 
ficious  servants,  or  by  some  one  inimical  to  the 
proprietor.  The  creamer  or  room  must  thus  be 
opened,  re-locked,  and  re-se.aled  for  every  milking, 
and  wdien  the  milk  is  skimmed.  The  cream  iskept 
in  the  same  way,  locked  and  sealed,  and  neither 
milk,  cream,  nor  butter,  until  after  the  fin.al  weigh¬ 
ing,  is  ever  out  of  the  sight  of  the  committee  when 
it  is  not  thus  under  the  safeguard  of  lock  .and  seal. 

The  management  of  the  milk,  cream,  churning, 
etc.,  is  left  entirely  to  the  dairy  people,  excepting 
only  the  working  of  the  butter,  which  must  be 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee.  After 
the  first  working  and  weighing,  it  is  salted  with 
one  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound,  and  after  proper 
working,  weighed  again,  which  is  final.  To  make 
the  test  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  the  weight  of 
the  cow,  the  date  of  last  calving,  and  the  character 
of  the  weather  should  be  noted,  together  with  the 
temperature  at  noon,  as  giving  the  most  correct 
notion  of  the  day.  It  is  well  also  to  take  the  in¬ 
ternal  temperature  of  the  cow,  partly  as  a  guide  to 
her  feeding  and  other  treatment.  A  cow  thus 
forced,  is  usually  a  little  above  the  normal  degree 
of  heat,  viz.,  one  hundred  degrees,  but  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  to  one  hundred  and  four  degrees 
clearly  indicates  a  tendency  to  fever.  This  under 
the  circumstances  is  not  alarming,  though  it  would 
he  at  ordinary  times,  for  when  we  consider  the 
chemical  action  involved  in  the  processes  of  diges¬ 
tion,  assimilation,  nutrition,  and  milk  secretion, 
which  are  disposing  of  such  a  mass  of  strong,  and 
so  to  speak,  “heating”  food  in  a  day,  one  may 
well  wonder  that  the  temperature  of  the  cow  docs 
not  rise  higher.  In  the  matter  of  feeding,  there  is 
room  for  discussion.  If  all  the  cows  could  be 
turned  into  flush  pasture  with  no  other  food,  or  if 
they  could  have  pasture  and  a  certain  moderate, 
but  abundant  ration  of  special  ingredients,  they 
would  stand  on  a  more  nearly  equal  footing.  The 
former  would  be  easy  to  accomplish  theoretically. 


and  yet  there  are  comparatively  few  people  who 
could  be  trusted,  without  watching,  not  to  give 
extra  grain  feed.  Human  nature  is  hard  to  deal 
with,  and  while  one  breeder  and  his  men  could  he 
implicitly  depended  upon,  another  could  not  be, 
and  this  man  of  doubtful  probity  would  he  the 
very  one  to  make  a  hue  and  cry  about  the  unreliabili¬ 
ty  of  the  test.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  breeders 
content  themselves  with  the  “  go-as-you-please 
race,”  and  look  only  to  the  results.  The  little  cow 
referred  to  above,  besides  exercising  due  diligence 
in  the  grass  and  clover  pastures,  consumed  during 
the  last  three  days  (when  the  feed  was  weighed), 
an  average  of  nearly  forty-eight  pounds  of  grain 
feed  a  day.  This  ration  consisted  of  about  nine 
pounds  of  linseed  oil-cake  meal,  twenty-two  of 
crushed  oats,  twelve  of  coarse  pea-meal,  and  five 
pounds  of  wheat  bran. 

Another  and  entirely  dilTereut  system  of  testing 
might  be  productive  of  still  more  valuable  results. 
It  is  this.  Suppose  a  tight  building,  or  part  of  a 
building,  to  he  fitted  up  to  store  feed  of  various 
kinds  and  to  stable  one  cow.  The  cow  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  place,  and  .at  home  in  it,  is  there 
confined  for  her  week’s  test.  Her  food— more  than 
enough  of  eaeh  kind,  is  weighed  out  and  stored  in 
the  building  with  her,  except  green  feed  or  roots 
which  mu.st  be  weighed  daily.  The  inspecting 
committee,  having  their  own  lock  and  seal  upon 
the  building,  must  he  present  whenever  it  is  open¬ 
ed.  The  milk  and  butter  test  would  go  on  as  is 
now  the  mode.  At  the  end  of  the  test,  the  amount 
of  food  consumed  could  be  accurately  ascertained, 
and  if  necessary  analyzed,  so  as  to  come  at  its 
exact  nutritive  value,  and  the  cow’s  merit  be 
judged  not  simply  by  the  amount  of  butter  she  has 
been  able  to  make,  but  also  by  the  value  of  her 
average  daily  ration.  Thus  we  might  find,  that 
one  cow  would  make  twenty  pounds  of  butter  a 
week  at  an  average  cost  of  fifty  cents  a  day,  while 
another  would  yield  twenty-five  pounds  on  one 
hundred  cents  a  day.  The  comparative  economy 
would  be  apparent,  the  twenty  pounds  of  butter 
would  cost  but  seventeen  and  one-half  cents  a 
pound,  while  the  twenty-five  pounds  would  cost 
twenty-eight  cents  each.  No  doubt  greater  differ¬ 
ences  than  this  would  be  discovered.  It  seems  that 
now’people  really  want  to  find  out  something  “for 
sure,”  and  they  are  going  about  it  the  right  way. 


Gates  in  Wire  Fences. 

A  cheap  and  simple  form  of  wire  gate  is  shown 
in  the  engravings.  It  consists  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  strands  as  in  the  adjoining  fence,  attached 
to  a  post  in  the  ordinary  way  at  one  end,  w'hile  the 
other  wire  ends  ar  e  secured  to  an  iron  rod.  This 
rod  is  pointed  at  the  lower  end,  and  when  the  gate  is 
closed  (figure  1),  this  end  passes  down  through  a 


Fig.  1. — THE  GATE  CLOSED. 

loop,  and  the  upper  end  is  secured  to  a  hook.  In 
opening  the  gate  (figure  2),  the  I'od  is  loosened  and 
swings  out,  when  the  sharp  end  is  thrust  into  the 


Fig.  2. — THE  GATE  OPEN. 

earth,  or  a  hole  in  a  wooden  block  set  in  the 
ground  at  the  proper  place  to  receive  it. 


A  Barrel  Barrow. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Clark,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  sends  us  a 
description  of  a  barrel  barrow  he  uses  in  w'heeling 
.slops  for  swine.  Tlie  barrel  with  one  head  removed 
is  fastened  in  the  wheel-barrow  frame,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  It  is  kept  in  place  by  cleats 


CONVENIENT  SWILL  BABROW. 

fastened  above  and  below  the  surrounding  parts  of 
the  wheelbarrow.  This  barrow  is  inexpensive,  easi¬ 
ly  constructed,  and  while  resembling  the  tub  bar- 
row  in  common  use,  it  holds  more,  and  is  more 
substantial.  It  can  also  be  advantageously  employed 
in  feeding  animals  and  carrying  water  for  plants. 

- -0-0 - 

Keeping  Cattle  in  the  West.  j 

PROPESSOK  S.  R.  THOMPSON. 

The  conditions  upon  which  cattle  can  be  kept 
with  the  greatest  profit  in  Nebraska  are  changing. 

In  at  least  thirty  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  the  open  range  is  nearly  gone,  and  in 
most  of  this  region  each  farmer  must  depend  up¬ 
on  his  own  land  for  pasture.  This  condition  is 
greatly  changing  the  modes  of  handling  stock. 

Those  farmers  who  are  forehanded  enough  to 
fence  in  their  pasture,  and  seed  at  least  a  part  of  it  ' 
to  tame  grass,  will  soon  find  profit  in  so  doing.  A 
boy  on  a  pony  is  no  longer  a  satisfactory  fence.  On  | 
large  tracts,  where  a  little  grass  more  or  less  is  not 
of  consequence,  the  boy  and  pony  do  very  well, 
but  when  eattle  must  be  confined  to  a  limited  area, 
and  to  go  out  of  that  is  to  get  iuto  your  own  or 
}’our  neighbor’s  corn-field,  some  other  kind  of 
fence  is  needed.  If  the  large  farmers  will  seed 
most  of  their  land  to  grass,  keep  herds  of  cattle 
and  buy  their  grain  for  feed,  they  will  do  better 
for  themselves  and  indirectly  help  their  poorer 
neighbors,  who  have  not  the  capital  with  which  to  | 
buy  cattle  or  to  fence  pastures,  by  furnishing  j 
them  a  market  for  their  corn  and  oats  near  home,  i 

In  most  country  neighborhoods,  corn  and  oats 
can  be  bought  nearly  as  cheaply  as  they  can  he 
raised,  especially  where  the  labor  has  all  to  be 
hired.  There  are  incidental  advantage.^  in  this 
plan.  By  it  a  man  can  keep  a  larger  number  of 
cattle  than  if  he  raised  all  the  grain  he  needs. 
Having  a  larger  number  to  sell  every  year,  he  can 
command  better  prices.  He  avoids  keeping  a  large 
number  of  men  and  teams  to  carry  on  his  farm, 
and  the  increased  burden  on  his  household,  caused 
by  the  boarding  of  so  many  hired  men. 

It  is  well  known  that  eattle  kept  in  pasture  will 
thrive  much  better  than  when  herded.  The  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  herd  have  less  freedom,  are  driven  about 
more,  are  not  able  to  get  water  when  they  want  it, 
and  have  to  submit  to  other  inconveniences,  which 
do  not  occur  to  cattle  in  a  fenced  pasture.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows.that  it  is  not  difficult  to  convert  a 
prairie  grass  pasture  into  tame  grass.  Keep  sowing 
tame  grass  seed  wherever  the  prairie  grass  becomes 
thin  and  tramped  out,  and  gradually  the  one  will  I 

displace  the  other.  A  tame  grass  sward  made  in  ■ 

this  way  is  much  thicker,  and  will  yield  more  pas¬ 
turage  than  one  made  on  land  that  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  difference  is  quite  as  great  as  it  was 
in  the  East  between  pastures  made  on  the  original  ‘ 
surface  of  the  soil  before  it  was  plowed,  and  that 
made  on  land  which  had  been  growing  crops. 


Hops.— Of  the  forty-six  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  acres  devoted  to  hop  culture,  nearly  forty 
thousand  are  in  New  York.  Wisconsin  stands 
next  with  about  four  and  one-half  thousand;  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  about  one  thousand  acres,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  scattered  through  fifteen  Slates.  The  lead¬ 
ing  hop-growing  New  York  counties  are:  Otsego, 
Madison,  Oneida  and  Schoharie.  Nearly  five-  j 
eighths  of  all  our  hops  are  grown  in  these.  j 
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Above-ground  Cellar  of  Brick. 


Abore-ground  cellars  are  drier,  cleaner,  and 
more  healthful  and  convenient  than  those  situated 
under  buildings.  We  gave  in  the  April  Amn-ican 
Agriculturist  a  description  with  engravings  of  one 
constructed  of  wood,  and  in  answer  to  luan^’  in¬ 
quiries,  we  now  present  one  made  of  brick.  Stone 
is  equally  good,  and  may  be  used  when  cheaper 
than  brick.  Figure  1  shows  the  cellar,  exterior ; 
figure  2  is  a  cross-section,  and  in  figure  3  is  seen 
the  ground  plan.  The  two  walls  are  twelve  inches 
apart,  the  space  between  being  filled  with  dry  saw 


Fig.  1. — A  BRICK  ABOVE-GROCUD  CELLAR. 


dust.  Cross-courses  tie  the  walls  together,  as  shown 
in  figure  3.  The  ceiling  is  inch-boards  joined  by 
tongue  and  groove,  and  nailed  to  the  under  edge 
of  the  tie  beams.  Two  feet  of  dry  sawdust  is 
plaeed  on  the  eeiling. .  The  roof  is  sheathed  close 
and  shingled,  the  ventilator  being  arranged  to  open 
and  close.  The  window  is  double,  with  a  sliding 
shutter  inside.  In  cold  sections,  the  entry  may  be 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


lined  with  two-inch  lumber.  Both  doors  should 
be  closely  fitted.  The  floor  may  be  grouted,  or 
made  of  brick  laid  in  mortar.  This  cellar  can  be 
of  any  desired  dimensions  ;  the  one  shown  in  the  en¬ 
gravings  is  fourteen  by  twenty-two  feet,  and  seven 
feet  high  inside.  It  may  be  covered  with  climbers. 


Preparing  the  Granaries. 

The  weevil  infested  our  wheat  granaries  several 
years  ago,  and  since  then  we  have  been  care¬ 
ful  to  scrub  them  out  once  each  year  with  boil¬ 
ing-hot  salt-water.  If  the  bins  are  not  all  empty 
when  threshing  time  approaches,  prepare  those 
that  are  empty  for  the  reception  of  grain,  and 
transfer  the  old  grain  to  these,  and  scald  the  bins 
just  emptied.  First,  scrub  the  floor  and  sides  with 
the  boiling  brine,  being  careful  that  it  fills  all  the 
crevices.  When  this  has  well  dried,  prepare  a 
thick  white-wash,  and  with  it  coat  the  entire  in¬ 
terior  of  the  bins,  filling  the  cracks  with  it.  The 
day  before  threshing,  take  an  old  broom  and  sweep 
ofif  the  thickest  of  the  white-wash.  Since  adopt¬ 
ing  this  plan,  we  have  had  no  pests  in  the  granaries. 

If  the  mice  have  gnawed  holes  through  the  sides, 
tack  pieces  of  sheet-iron  or  tin  over  these,  and 
place  well-trained  cats  in  the  granary.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  the  boards  jointed  than  to  place  lath 
over  the  cracks,  as  the  inclosed  cracks  will  be  in¬ 
habited  by  pests,  very  difficult  to  reach  and  destroy. 

The  loss  occasioned  by  pests  is  not  measured  by 
what  they  consume.  Mice  may  not  eat  much,  but 


they  leave  crumbs  plentifully  behind  them,  which 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  wheat  and 
lower  its  price,  when  it  is  sent  to  market.  Weevils 
may  not  destroy  much  grain,  but  many  millers 
will  not  buy  grain  infested  with  them  at  any  price. 


Hookertown  Views  of  the  Dog  Question. 

TIMOTIIT  BUNKER,  ESQ. 

The  Farmer’s  Club  and  the  agricultural  journals 
make  Hookertown  very  lively.  The  last  topic  stir¬ 
ring  this  rural  region  is  the  dog  question.  And 
nothing  comes  nearer  the  heart  of  the  average 
landholder  than  his  dog.  The  proverb,  “  Love 
me,  love  my  dog,”  must  have  originated  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  dog  owner  here  jirizes  his  cur 
of  low  degree  more  highly  than  the  aristocrat  his 
St.  Bernard  or  his  fox  hounds.  Old  Bose  is  the 
very  jewel  of  his  establishment,  and  any  insinuation 
that  he  chases  sheep,  kills  turkeys,  steals  bones 
from  neighbor’s  back-doors,  or  snaps  at  school 
children,  is  resented  as  a  personal  insult.  Bose  is 
a  well-bred  dog,  grew  up  in  the  family,  and  never 
did  any  body  any  harm.  Malice  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  all  evil  reports  about  him.  If  one 
inquires  of  its  owner  what  is  the  brute  good  for  ? 
the  responses  are  various  and  characteristic. 

George  W^ashington  Tucker  says  :  “  that  yaller 
dorg  of  mine  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold  jest  to 
watch  the  house  at  night.  I’d  jest  like  to  see  any 
tramp  enter  my  j’ard  when  old  Tige  is  ’round  ;  he’d 
make  mince  meat  on  him  quicker  ’en  you  could 
say  Jack  Kobinson.”  The  necessity  of  a  watch 
dog  about  will  be  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  Mr.  Tucker  lives  in  a  hired  shanty,  rent  two 
dollars  a  month  ;  live  stock — one  shote,  five  hens 
and  a  rooster  ;  household  goods  worth  about  fifty 
dollars  !  Burglars  are  so  prone  to  visit  such  estab¬ 
lishments  that  old  Tige  must  stand  sentinel  inside 
by  night,  and  worry  his  neighbors  by  day,  the  year 
round.  Jake  Frink  is  among  the  most  stalwart 
vindicator’s  of  dog  rights.  “  I  kalkerlatethat  I’ve 
jest  as  good  a  right  to  keep  a  dorg  as  the  next  man, 
legislate:-  or  no  legislator.  What  upon  ’arth  du 
they  ’speet  a  feller  is  gwine  to  du  with  skunks  and 
woodchucks  and  other  varmints,  ef  they  tax  the 
dorgs  out  of  existence.  With  woodchucks  on  y’er 
beans  and  clover,  skunks  after  y’er  eggs  and 
chickens,  and  uosein’  round  y’er  garden-sass,  and 
coons  in  .y’er  corn,  their’d  he  a  mighty  lean  look 
for  Thanksgiven,  I  tell  ye.  The  Guverner  might 
jest  as  well  not  issoo  his  proklermashun.  I’m  agin 
this  dorg  law.” — A  look  at  Jake’s  garden  or  corn¬ 
field  in  summer,  will  impress  any  one  with  the  high 
value  of  dog  power  as  an  aid  to  cultivation. 

Seth  Twiggs  thinks  dogs  worth  having  for  com¬ 
pany.  “  Te  see  I’m  lonesome  sometimes,  even  with 
the  old  pipe  and  Tirzah  for  company.  Mr.  Spooner 
preaches  that  it’s  scripture  doctrin,  ‘  It’s  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone.’  Jess  so,  I  believe  that,  I 
don’t  know  what  the  Almighty  made  dorgs  for,  if  it 
wern’t  fur  company.  Children  take  naterally  to 
dorgs,  as  ducks  du  to  water.  I  guess  they  are 
made  to  go  together.  The  fellers  we  sent  up  to 
Hartford  had  better  take  care  how  they  unsodder 
what  the  Almighty  has  put  together.  This  tinkerin’ 
at  the  State  House  is  bad  business.  I’d  really  like 
to  see  statesmanship  once  in  a  while.”  The  smoke 
was  very  thick  abo-ut  Seth’s  head. — Benjamin 
Franklin  Jones  says,  “  I  believe  in  protectin’  sheep 
but  can’t  see  jest  how  this  dorg  law  is  gwine  to  du 
it.  It  don’t  seem  to  thin  off  the  dorgs  much. 
They  multiply  jest  about  as  fast.  What  we  want 
is  an  improved  breed  of  dorgs.  Shepherd  dorgs 
won’t  harm  a  sheep,  and  are  a  necessity  for  sheep- 
keepers.  We  can  breed  the  thirst  for  blood  out  of 
the  common  cur,  civilize  him,  and  make  him  indis¬ 
pensable  on  the  farm.  He  is  in  the  process  of  evo¬ 
lution,  working  up  toward  the  shepherd  type.  It 
seems  a  great  waste  of  these  hundred  or  more 
generations  of  ‘training,  if  our  law-makers  are  to 
arrest  him  in  mid  career,  as  an  unfinished,  abortive 
sample  of  the  Creator’s  w'orks  1  take  some  stock 
in  evolution.”  Jones  is  one  of  the  philosophers  of 
our  town.  He  lives  in  a  tenement  house — never 
owned  a  sheep,  and  probably  never  expects  to,  but 


ho  has  heard  of  Darwin,  and,  like  others  who  have 
not  read  him,  thinks  he  understands  evolution. 

These,  and  many  other  things  equally  learned 
and  lucid,  arc  said  in  behalf  of  the  cur  which  is 
overwhelmingly  the  favorite  type  of  dog  in  the 
rural  districts.  I  admit  for  argument  sake  that 
even  (he  cur  has  his  le.gitimate  uses  on  the  farm, 
and  it  is  not  quite  the  fair  thing  to  e.xtcrminate  him 
because  he  is  the  greatest  hindcrance  to  sheep 
raising.  The  most  devoted  dog  fancier  and  breeder 
of  pups,  must  admit  that  he  is  a  dangerous  animal 
to  have  around,  and  that  the  owner  of  a  dog,  of 
whatever  degree,  ought  to  guard  the  public  against 
the  evils  of  his  running  at  largo,  and  be  held  to 
strict  responsibility  for  the  damages  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  In  many  ways  the  dog  is  a  heavy  tax  on  his 
owner,  and  a  terrible  nuisance  in  the  community. 
Every  farmer  having  room  for  sheep,  and  wishing 
to  raise  them,  wants  legislation  against  dogs  be¬ 
fore  embarking  in  this  business.  Statistics  show 
in  part  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
sheep  killed  by  dogs  in  every  wool-growing  State, 
but  cannot  show  the  loss  to  this  industry,  because 
of  the  multitude  of  farmers  who  fear  to  raise 
sheep  on  account  of  this  annual  slaughter.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  and  helpful  branches  of 
agriculture  in  all  the  older  States.  Supplying 
lambs  and  sheep  to  butchers  pays  abundantly,  and 
wool  is  a  good  crop  to  raise  at  long  distances  from 
market.  There  is  nothing  like  sheep  to  keep  down 
brush  and  briars,  and  to  improve  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  grasses.  Many  farms  now  growing 
to  brush  in  all  the  Eastern  States,  might  be  made 
profitable  if  only  the  dogs  were  out  of  the  way. 


Foot  Rot  in  Sheep. — French  Treatment. 


Foot  Rot  in  sheep,  as  is  well  known,  is  .ah  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  whole  hoof,  accompanied  by  the  for¬ 
mation  of  blisters  whieh  break  and  become  ulcers. 


Fig.  1. — A  LIME-WATER  TANK. 


discharging  fetid  matter.  It  usually  appears  in  the 
fore-feet  first,  and  when  sheep  are  seen  to  favor 
these,  often  to  the  extent  of  grazing  upon  their 
knees,  they  should  be  looked  to  at  once.  In  France 
the  milk  of  lime  has  been  found  useful  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  for  the  cure  of 


Fig.  2. — A  SHEEP  HOLDER. 


mild  cases.  Shallow  tanks  or  trays  are  plaeed  at 
the  doors  of  the  sheep  barn,  and  the  animals,  as 
they  go  out  or  in,  bathe  their  feet  in  the  liquid. 
These  tanks  are  about  ten  feet  long,  and  of  a 
width  suited  to  the  doors  of  the  sheep-barn,  as 
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shown  in  flsure  1.  The  sides  are  about  four  inches 
hiffli,  and  there  are  strips  nailed  cross-wise  on  the 
bottom  to  prevent  the  animals  from  slipping  as 
they  pass  through  the  liquid.  Lumps  of  quick¬ 
lime  are  placed  in  these  tanks,  which,  on  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water,  slake,  fall  to  pieces,  and  mixing 
witli  water  form  the  milk  of  lime,  which  is  another 
name  fur  whitewash.  If  tlie  sheep  on  coming  out 
bring  litter  with  them,  this  should  be  removed 
from  the  tanks  by  means  of  a  rake.  Where  tlie 
disease  has  established  itself,  the  sheep  must  be 
treated  individually.  The  diseised  horn  of  the 
hoof  must  be  cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  all 
ulcers  cleansed.  A  concentrated  solution  of  sul- 


Fig. 


3. — THE  nOLBER  IN  OPERATION. 


phate  of  copper  (Blue  Vitriol  or  Blue  Stone),  or  a 
caustic  ointment  of  some  kind  should  be  applied. 
A  favorite  ointment  for  this  disease  consists  of ; 

Finely  Powdered  Blue  Yitriol . .  One  pound. 

Finely  Powdered  Vwrdigris . Half-a-pound. 

Linseed  Oil .  One  pint. 

Pine  Tar .  One  quart. 

The  feet  are  thoroughly  smeared  with  this, 
which  is  not  washed  off,  as  a  solution  would  be,  by 
the  wet  grass.  For  the  ready  treatment  of  the  feet 
the  French  shepherds  make  use  of  the  apparatus 
shown  in  figures  2  and  3.  This  consists  of  four 
hobbles,  a,  a,  a,  a,  figure  2,  fastened  to  an  elbowed 
piece,  b.  The  device  is  attached  to  the  waist  of 
the  operator  by  means  of  a  girdle,  c.  The  strap,  d, 
is  used  to  secure  the  legs  of  the  sheep,  which,  when 
operated  upon,  are  held  as  is  shown  in  figure  3. 


A  Prize  Piggery. 

CHAS.  H.  COBURN,  N.  H. 

The  size  of  the  piggery,  shown  in  figures  1  and  2, 
is  twenty  by  forty-five  feet.  The  yard-doors,  a,  a,  a, 
figure  2,  are  two  and  a  half  by  three  feet,  and  raised 
by  cords  from  the  passage-way.  The  doors,  b,  b,  are 
for  the  passage  of  the  visiting  hogs.  There  is  a 
sliding-door  placed  at  the  end  of  the  piggery 
against  which  a  wagon  may  be  backed  for  loading 


and  six  feet  above  the  main  floor.  This  furnishes 
abundant  store-room  for  corn,  etc.  The  floor  in 
the  kettle-room  is  laid  with  scven-eighth-inch  hem¬ 
lock  boards.  The  floors  of  the  pens  are  of  two- 
inch  matched  planks,  with  the  cracks  well  filled 
with  coal-tar,  and  raised  two  inches  above  the  pas¬ 
sage.  There  is  a  cellar  under  the  kettle-room  for 
storing  roots.  It  has  a  twelve-inch  wall  laid  in  ce¬ 
ment,  and  a  double  bulkhead  door,  through  which 
the  roots  are  taken.  The  balance  of  the  building 


rests  on  stout  chestnut  posts,  and  is  planked  upon 
the  outside  to  the  sills.  The  outside  of  the  piggery 
is  clap-boarded  with  spruce,  and  the  roof  is  covered 
with  pine  shingles.  Two  ventilators  made  of  tin, 
run  through  the  ridge  of  the  building.  The  chim¬ 
ney  starts  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  and 
reaches  three  feet  above  the  roof.  The  partitions 
on  both  sides  of  the  passage-way,  and  between  the 
pens,  are  made  of  two-inch  plank,  three  and  a 
half  to  four  feet  high.  There  is  a  trap-door  over 
the  cellar  doors,  and  above  this,  a  pole  with  hooks, 
upon  which  to  hang  dressed  hogs.  The  following 
is  the  estimate  of  materials  and  labor  required  ; 


2  sills,  6x6,  45  feet  long. 

3  “  “  20  “ 

2  “  “  83K  “ 

8  ■'  “  8K  “ 

24  floor-pieces,  2x6, 5K  ft.  long 
2  “  “  16 


26  pieces  studding,  2x4,  6K  ft. 
long. 

15  end  studding,  2x4, 15  ft.  I’ng. 
4  plates,  2x4,  45  feet  long. 

46  rafters,  “  6  “  “ 

46  “  2x5, 10 


1  passage-way  sill,  6x6,  SK  ft.  10  partition  pieces,  2.x4, 12  feet 
long.  I  long. 

6  pieces  floor  timber,  2x6, 8  ft.  11  pieces  upper  floor  timber, 


long. 


2x5,  8  feet  long. 


10  pieces  floor  timber,  2.xG,  11:  1  piece  upper  floor  timber. 


feet  long. 


2x5,  3d  feet  long. 


3,000  feet  of  timber,  ®  $14 .  $  42  CO 

24  chestnut  posts,  @  15c .  3  60 

500  feet  bemlock  plank,  ®  $13 .  6  50 


1,320  feet  grooved  pine  plank,  co  $16  . 

440  “  . . @$14.. 

910  feet  plank,  @  $13 . 

120  feet,  2x2,  bard- wood . 

275  feet  sheathing,  spruce,  @  $15 _ 

220  feet  hemlock  boards,  @  $12 . 

1,700  “  “  “  @  $12 . 

6K  M.  shingles,  @  $3.50 . 

600  feet  clapboards,  @  $20 . 

3  windows  and  frames,  9x13  giass. 

5  “  “  “  8  lights... 

2  outside  doors  and  frames . 

800  chimney  bricks,  @  $5 . 

1  cask  lime . 

2  ventilators . 

Nails,  hinges,  etc . 

Cement  for  cellar,  and  labor . 

Laying  brick . 

Carpenter  work . 

10  troughs . 

Items  not  classified . . 


21  12 
6  16 

11  83 
1  20 
4  12 
2  64 

20  40 
22  75 

12  00 
6  00 
7  50 
4  00 
4  00 
1  00 

1  50 
15  00 
35  00 

2  50 
40  00 

3  00 
:>  00 


lessening  hand-labor.  The  effect  of  the  combined 
results  of  inventive  genius,  f.r.  Yankee  ingenuity 
upon  us,  as  a  peo]fle,  is  not  easily  comprehended. 


The  Zebra  Rush. 


Among  the  Japanese  plants  which  are  attracting 
the  special  attention  of  American  and  English 
growers  in  the  present  furore  for  everything  Japan- 


THE  ZEBRA  RTISH. 


Total . $278  82 


Patented  Inventions  for  the  Grain  Field. 

The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  for 
plows  up  to  the  year  1880,  was  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five.  Of  these,  there  are  fifty- 
six  steam  plows,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighteen 
wheel  plows.  The  patents  for  harrows  and  dig¬ 
gers  number  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-six.  The  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  patents  for  seeders  and  planters  include 
five  hundred  and  forty-three  broadcast  sowers,  and 
one  thousand  and  twenty-nine  corn  planters.  The 
total  number  of  patents  issued  for  harvesters, 
is  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five,  among 
which  are  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  self- 
binders,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  self-rakers,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  corn  harvesters.  Two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  patents  for 
threshers  have  been  granted,  including  two  hun- 


ese,  is  the  Zebra  Rush.  The  leaves  are  tranversely 
banded  with  white  and  green,  as  seen  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  and  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  porcu¬ 
pines’  quills.  The  cylindrical  leaves  of  a  strong 
plant  are  two  feet  or  more  in  bight.  The  plant 
has  passed  into  the  collections  of  florists,  and 
proves  to  be  a  form  of  tScirpus  Taber ncemontanus,  a 
well  known  European  and  Asiatic  species.  In  jus¬ 
tice  to  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  enrich  our 
gardens  with  rare  Japanese  plants,  we  should  say 
that  this  Zebra  Rush  was  sent  home  by  Thomas 
Hogg  long  before  the  Japanese  presented  it  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  but  bis  plants  died.  Varie¬ 
gated  leaves  with  the  white  markings  disposed 
lengthwise  or  in  blotches,  were  quite  common,  but 
plants  with  the  markings  disposed  transversely, 
were  not  known  before  the  introduction  of  this 
rush.  Several  years  after,  a  variety  of  Eulalia 
(Miscanthus)  Japonica,  with  transverse  markings 
upon  its  leaves  was  introduced  from  Japan,  that 
country  of  interesting  plants.  Those  who  consider 


Fig.  1. — EXTERIOR  OE  PIGGERY. 


and  unloading.  The  passage-way  doors,  c,  c,  are 
hung  with  strap  hinges,  fastened  wilh  hooks  and 
staples.  There  are  five  windows  on  the  south  side, 
-made  with  sliding  sashes.  On  the  north  end  of 
the  building,  over  the  pens,  is  a  floor  of  matched 
boards,  eight  feet  wide  and  thirty-two  feet  long, 


dred  and  six  corn  husking  machines,  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  corn  shellers. 

Over  ten  thousand  patents  have  been  issued  for 
implements  and  their  improvements,  connected  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  grain  crop.  The  farming  classes 
are  intelligent,  and  are  quick  to  devise  means  for 


all  white  markings  upon  plants  as  due  to  disease, 
will  be  puzzled  at  this  rush,  which  presents  such  an 
alternation  of  green  and  white.  Very  probably  the 
Zebra  Rush  is  hardy;  having  but  one  plant,  we 
have  not  cared  to  test  the  matter  by  leaving  it 
exposed  in  the  open  ground  during  the  winter. 
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Crocuses  in  Grass. 


Adjoining  the  railroad  station  at  which  the 
writer  takes  cars  for  the  city,  is  a  triangular  piece 
of  ground,  that  a  neighboring  florist  keeps  bright 
with  flowers  the  whole  season.  There  is  a  long 
border  for  flowers,  and  on  both  sides  of  this  is  a 
broad  strip  of  grass,  which  is  kept  mown  as  a 
small  lawn.  A  year  ago,  the  florist  referred  to 
planted  crocus  bulbs  in  clumps  all  over  the  grass. 
An  opening  was  made  in  the  turf,  from  three  to  a 
dozen  crocus  bulbs  were  planted  in  each  opening, 
and  the  sod  replaced.  The  past  spring  this  grass 
plat  was  gay  with  the  bright  flowers  of  the  cro¬ 
cuses,  which  kept  in  bloom  for  several  weeks.  So 
attractive  was  this  station  garden,  that  in  several 
cases  passengers  stopped  over  until  the  next 
train,  in  order  to  more  carefully  view,  and 
make  inquiry  about,  the  flowers.  Planting  in 
clumps  in  the  lawn,  is  the  best  method  with  all 
save  the  large,  named  varieties  of  crocus,  which 
may  be  planted  in  clumps  in  the  border.  Cro¬ 
cuses  are  among  the  earliest  flowers  to  appear  in 
spring.  They  bloom  and  their  flowers  fade  away, 
before  the  grass  needs  mowing.  Bulbs,  thus  set 


Plant  the  Bulbs  Early. 


The  lover  of  flowers  can  receive  no  more  ample 
return  for  the  money  expended,  than  for  that 
which  he  lays  out  in  Holland  bulbs.  In  autumn  he 
buys  and  plants  a  lot  of  “  onions,”  as  the  French 
call  them,  and  in  early  spring  is  rewarded  by  a 
magnificent  display  of  flowers.  The  principal 
bulbs  included  under  the  name  of  “Holland”  or 
“  Dutch  Bulbs,”  are  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissuses 
of  many  kinds,  and  Crocuses. 

There  are  others,  but  these  are 
the  leading  kinds.  We  are  glad 
to  obseiwe  that  a  new  interest 
is  awakened  in  these  charming 
flowers,  especially  in  the  species, 
and  the  many  varieties  of  the 
Narcissus.  In  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  flower  fashion  set 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Narcis¬ 
sus;  a  neighbor  of  the  writer, 
having  planted  largely  of  Narcis¬ 
sus  bulbs  left  over  from  last 
fall’s  sale,  cut  the  flowers  and 
sent  them  to  market.  His  re¬ 
turns  for  the  flowers  were  greater 
than  he  could  have  received  had 
he  sold  the  bulbs,  while  these, 
having  a  year’s  growth,  will  give 
a  fuller  crop  of  flowers  next 
spring.  To  have  the  best  suc¬ 
cess  with  Holland  bulbs,  they 
should  be  planted  early.  The 
time  for  planting  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  must  of  course  depend  upon 
the  date  at  which  they  are  im¬ 
ported  and  offered  for  sale  by 
the  dealers.  As  soon  as  the 
bulbs  can  be  procured,  they 
should  go  into  the  ground.  A 
safe  rule  is  to  plant  the  bulbs 
their  own  depth  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  to  set  them  twice  their 
width  apart.  Planted  early,  the 
bulbs  have  ample  time  to  form 
abundant  roots,  which  will  later 
be  of  service  in  promoting  a 
vigorous  growth  of  foliage  and 
bloom.  Bulbs  are  admirable 
window  plants,  and  are  easily 
managed.  Keep  the  pots  at  a 
low  temperature  and  in  the  dark, 
to  cause  roots  to  form  before  the 
leaves  begin  to  develop,  a  condi¬ 
tion  necessary  to  success.  All 
who  propose  to  plant  Holland 
bulbs,whetherinthe  open  ground 
or  in  pots,  etc.,  for  house-bloom¬ 
ing,  should  procure  them  as  early  as  they  are 
offered  for  sale  by  the  dealers,  and  plant  at  once. 


Night-blooming  Cereus  as  a  House-plant. 

THOMAS  SHEEHAN, 


There  are  a  number  of  night-flowering  Cereuses, 
but  the  one  especially  known  as  the  Night-bloom¬ 
ing  Cereus  is  Cereus  grandiflorus,  which,  when  in 
full  bloom,  presents  a  rare  sight.  Some  of  the 
flowers  of  the  night-blooming  kinds  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fragrant,  notably  Cereus  triangularis,  a  single 
flower  of  which,  when  well  open,  will  All  the  air 
of  a  room  with  its  pleasant  odor. 
These  plants  can  be  made  to 
bloom  freely,  by  keeping  the  soil 
quite  dry,  and  allowing  them 
very  little  pot-room,  as  they  de¬ 
pend  more  upon  the  atmosphere 
than  the  soil  for  their  growth. 
We  have  known  large  plants  of 
Cereus  grandijlorus,  to  produce  as 
many  as  twenty  flue  blossoms 
each  in  the  course  of  a  season. 
We  have  found  that  liquid  ma¬ 
nure,  if  applied  to  these  plants 
about  once  a  month,  and  when 
the  soil  about  them  is  very 
dry,  will  work  wonders  with 
them,  and  when  a  rapid  growth 
can  be  obtained,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  having  an  abundance 
of  flowers  at  regular  intervals. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  have 
the  liquid  too  strong.  A  small 
quantity  of  brick  dust,  mixed 
with  the  soil  in  which  they  arc 
growing  will  be  beneficial.  These 
species  of  Cereus  are  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings,  which  will 
root  readily  in  sand  of  any  kind. 
Being  of  a  slender  habit  of 
growth,  and  rather  rampant, 
they  should  have  some  sort  of 
support,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
either  train  them  to  a  trellis,  or 
upon  wires  or  a  string  stretched 
over  and  along  the  window  sash. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  flow¬ 
ers  of  a  pure  feathery  white,  C. 
grandijlorus,  that  were  over  fif¬ 
teen  inches  in  diameter ;  this  is 
tlie  best  of  the  night-flowering 
species.  Formerly  not  only  the 
different  species  of  Cereus  and 
of  other  genera  of  the  Cacti  were 
much  more  frequent  as  house 
plants  than  at  present.  They 
require  very  little  care,  and  in 
their  magnificent  flowers  give  an 
abundant  return  for  the  little 
attention  they  need.  There  are  some  kinds  that 
bloom  in  winter,  but  the  great  majority  are  sum¬ 
mer  flowering,  and  take  a  long  rest  in  winter. 
They  will  endure  a  great  amount  of  neglect,  but 
must  be  kept  where  they  will  not  be  frozen. 


Fall  Planting— Stripping  the  leaves. 


No  questions  at  this  season  are  more  frequent  than 
these;  Do  we  advise  fall  planting  ? — Is  it  proper  to 
sti-ip  the  leaves  from  nursery  trees? — As  to  fall  plant¬ 
ing,  the  answer  would  differ  with  the  locality.  Where 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  and  in  localities  where 
there  is  a  usually  long  autumn,  and  the  winter  does 
not  shut  down  suddenly,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  fall  planting  of  orchard  trees  of  all  kinds. 
Should  fall  planting  be  undertaken,  and  the  weather 
become  unfavorable,  the  trees,  being  at  hand,  can 
be  heeled-in  and  ready  for  planting  next  spring. 
As  to  stripping  the  leaves  from  nursery  trees,  es¬ 
pecially  from  peach  trees,  we  regard  the  practice 
as  a  legitimate  one.  If  the  leaves  have  done  their 
work,  and  can  be  removed  by  merely  running  the 
hands  along  the  branches,  no  harm  can  come  from 
removing  them.  Leaves  that  can  be  readily  re¬ 
moved,  can  be  of  no  further  use  to  the  tree. 
Hence  we  say,  if  the  leaves  can  be  stripped  with 
great  ease,  no  harm  cap  come  of  stripping  them. 


out,  will  increase  in  strength  and  numbers  and 
last  several  years.  This  method  of  planting  may  be 
commended  to  all  who  have  lawns  large  or  small. 


A  New  and  Fine  Narcissus. 


The  bulb  season  in  England  this  year  is  marked 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  flower  that,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  large  size  and  great  beauty,  makes  a 


A  NEW  NAItCISSITS,  “SIR  WATKIN.” 

sensation.  An  engraving  in  the  “  Gardener’s 
Chronicle  ”  (London),  allows  us  to  give  the  life- 
size  portrait  of  this  new  comer,  which  has  a  his¬ 
tory.  The  flower  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  by  Messrs.  James  Dick¬ 
son  and  Sons,  of  England,  as  “James  Dickson,” 
and  as  such  was  awarded  a  certificate.  Now  comes 
Mr.  William  Pickstone,  who  claims  that  the  va¬ 
riety  originated  in  his  garden  in  Wales,  some  six¬ 
teen  years  ago,  and  that  he  has  grown  and  multi¬ 
plied  it  there  and  elsewhere  as  “Sir  Watkin.” 
Leaving  the  Society  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the 
priority  of  name,  we  may  say  that  the  variety  is 
probably  a  chance  cross  between  Ndrcissusbifloi'us, 
and  some  other,  and  exceeds  in  size  the  Emperor, 
Horsfleldi,  and  others  heretofore  regarded  as  the 
finest  varieties.  The  segments  of  the  flower,  with 
a  spread  of  over  four  inches,  are  of  a  pale  canary 
yellow,  and  the  cup,  which  is  handsomely  fringed, 
is  of  a  rich  gamboge-yellow.  Unlike  some  other 
large  varieties,  this  is  exceedingly  fragrant.  That 
so  striking  a  flower  should  have  been  cultivated  for 
sixteen  years  before  coming  to  public  notice,  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  its  discoverer  is  a 
farmer  who  grew  and  increased  the  bulbs  for  his 
own  gratification.  Some  of  the  bulbs  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  firm  above  mention¬ 
ed,  they  at  once  brought  such  a  remarkable 
novelty  to  the  attention  of  horticulturists, 
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The  Artillery  Plant. 

-  -O-  -■ 

Among  the  most  interesting  green-house  plants, 
is  Hlea  serpyUifoUa,  jjopularly  known  as  the  Ai'til- 
lery  Plant.  It  is  a  suceulent  plant  'with  numerous 
branches  and  very  small  leaves.  It  has,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  such  a  fern-like  habit,  that  we 
have  known  it  to  be  cultivated  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  a  fern.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  needs  a  warm  green-house.  It  will  do  fairly 
well  kept  in  a  warm,  sunny  window,  but  if  it  gets 
chilled,  it  loses  its  leaves  and  presents  a  most  sorry 
appearance.  Its  flower  buds,  which  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  pinkish,  are  smaller  than  the  head  of 
a  pin.  If  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  it,  the 
plant  be  gently  sprinkled  with  water,  each  little 


bud  pops  open,  and  the  stamens  emit  their  pollen. 
When  many  flowers  thus  open  at  once,  there  is  pro¬ 
duced  a  smoke-like  cloud  of  pollen,  which  is  quite 
striking,  and  makes  the  name  “  Artillery  Plant  ” 
appropriate.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  Nettle  Fam¬ 
ily,  and  may  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings.  On 
account  of  its  fern-like  appearance,  the  plant  is 
sometimes  used  with  other  succulent  plants  in 
working  out  ornamental  designs  in  bedding. 


“  Do  Potatoes  Mix  in  the  Hill  ?  ” 

The  above  question,  variously  expressed,  comes 
to  us  every  now  and  then.  This  time  it  is  from 
“A.  W.  M.,”  Alamosa,  Col.,  who  writes  :  “Please 
state  whether  potatoes  of  different  sorts,  planted 
together,  will  affect  one  another  so  as  to  produce 
tubers  different  from  the  seed  planted,  i.  e.,  the 
potatoes,  when  dug,  will  be  different  from  those 
planted  in  the  ground?” — We  might  answer  this 
with  an  unqualified  “  No,”  as  the  potatoes  do  not 
“  affect  one  another.”  Such  an  answer  would  not 
be  satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  occasion¬ 
ally  potatoes,  when  dug,  are  found  to  be  “different 
from  those  planted  in  the  ground.”  Some  farmers 
are  so  well  assured  that  potatoes  will  “  mix  in  the 
hill,”  that  to  avoid  it,  they  take  great  care  to  plant 
their  different  varieties  as  far  apart  as  possible.  It 
is  often  very  inconvenient  to  plant  the  varieties  at 
a  great  distance  apart,  and  farmers  should  under¬ 
stand  that  all  the  care  take!)  to  do  this  is  utterly 
useless.  They  should  be  assured  that  the  tubers 
of  one  variety  can  have  no  influence  upon  the  tu¬ 
bers  of  another  kind,  however  near  together  they 
may  be  planted — even  if  in  the  same  hill.  It  may 
be  asked  :  “  if  they  do  not  mix,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  potatoes  arc  sometimes  dug  which 
are  unlike  those  planted  as  seed  ?”  Similar  changes 
occur  in  other  plants  in  which  there  is  no  suspicion 
of  “mixing.”  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  a 
branch  of  a  peach-tree  has  more  than  once  borne 


nectarines,  and  a  nectarine  tree  has  borne  peaches. 
A  Black  Hamburg  grape  vine,  having  been  injured 
by  fire, '  threw  up  a  new  shoot,  the  grapes  upon 
which,  to  the  surprise  of  the  owner,  were  white 
instead  of  black.  Florists  are  aware  that  many  of 
their  choice  greenhouse  plants,  notably  the  bou- 
vardias  and  geraniums,  have  given  flowers  on  new 
branches,  which  were  quite  unlike  those  upon 
the  rest  of  the  plant.  A  few  years  ago  a  noted 
florist  obtained  two  very  distinct  roses  from  a 
well  known  kind.  Two  branches  produced  flow¬ 
ers  quite  unlike  each  other,  and  so  different 
from  the  original  sort  that  they  were  propagated 
and  are  now  in  commerce  as  new  varieties.  Culti¬ 
vators  call  these  departures  from  the  original 
plants  “  sports  ;  ”  botanists  call  them  “  bud  varia¬ 
tions.”  This  last  is  a  more  precise 
term,  as  each  branch-proceeds  from 
a  bud,  and  whatever  causes  these 
variations  must  have  its  effect  upon 
the  bud.  The  application  of  this 
to  the  variation  in  the  potato,  will 
be  apparent  when  we  consider  the 
real  nature, of  the  potato,  which  is 
a  tuber  and  not  a  root,  and  has  no 
more  connection  with  the  root  than 
if  it  grew  upon  the  stem,  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil  instead  of  be¬ 
low  it.  If  a  potato  plant,  or  vine 
be  dug  up  just  as  the  new  potatoes 
begin  to  “  set,”  the  real  nature  of 
the  tuber  may  be  seen.  Under¬ 
ground  stems  are  produced,  which 
begin  to  swell  at  the  ends,and  these 
ends  increase  until  the  full  size  of 
the  variety  is  attained.  These  tu¬ 
bers,  unlike  the  roots,  have  buds, 
or  “  eyes,”  as  they  arc  popularly 
called,  corresponding  to  the  buds 
of  an  above-ground  branch.  When 
a  seed  potato  is  planted,  one  or 
more  of  its  eyes  start,  the  growth 
from  one  eye,  or  bud,  corresponds 
to,  and  really  is  a  branch  ;  this  bud 
may  vary,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  causes  it  to  do  so  any  more 
than  we  know  the  cause  of  the  variation  in  the  bud 
of  the  peach  or  the  rose.  All  that  proceeds  from  that 
bud  or  eye,  whether  above-ground  or  below,  will 
be  unlike  the  seed  potatoes  that  wore  planted.  We 
do  not  notice  differences  in  the  above-ground 
growth  of  the  vines,  as  they  are  not  the  portion  for 
which  the  plant  is  valued,  but  differences  in  the 
tuber  at  once  attract  attention.  These  differences 
are  showm  in  size,  shape,  color,  time  of  ripiening, 
etc.,  that  of  color  being  the  most  striking.  The 
“Late  Rose  ”  was  a  sport  (bud  variation)  from  the 
“  Early  Rose;”  here  the  important  difference  w^as 
in  the  time  of  maturing.  In  this  case,  the  variation 
was  noticed  in  the  plant,  or  vine,  one  hill  of  Early 
Rose  remaining  green  and  still  growing,  long 
after  all  the  other  plants  were  completely  dead. 


Easily-Made  Eruit  and  Flower  Baskets. 

While  our  Yankee  ingenuity  is  shown  in  many 
directions,  we  are  quite  behind  other  people  in  bas¬ 
ket  making.  One  who  visits  the  markets  in  Can¬ 
ada,  discovers  that  berries  are  offered  in  curiously 


Fig.  1.— BECTANGULA.B  BASKET. 


shaped  receptacles,  made  of  the  bark  of  the  Canoe 
Birch.  If  ho  finds  in  the  New  York  City  market, 
flower  baskets,  neatly  wrought  of  green  rushes,  he 
may  be  sure  that  the  maker  is  a  woman  living  in 
Weehawken,  or  some  other  of  the  many  settlements 
of  Germans  in  New  Jersey.  Baskets  to  hold  fruit 
and  flowers  may  be  readily  wrought  out  of  very 
simple  materials.  Straight  sticks  of  any  kind  of 
brush,  with  the  bark  on,  make  pretty  rustic  baskets. 


THE  ABTiLLBKT  PLANT  (Mlea  serpylUfolioi). 


Still  neater  ones  are  made  from  the  Southern  cane. 
These  canes  are  sent  North  in  great  numbers  for 
use  as  fishing  poles.  The  long  upper  ends  of  these 
canes,  not  being  strong  enough  for  anglers’  use, 


are  cut  off,  and  sent  to  market  separately  for  the 
use  of  florists,  who  find  them  very  convenient  as 
supports  for  plants.  The  small  canes,  by  the  aid 
of  fine  copper  wire,  may  be  made  into  the  forms 
shown  in  figures  1,  3  and  3.  Straight  sticks  of  any 
kind  may  be  wired  together  in  the  same  manner. 
If  used  for  flowers,  these  baskets  may  have  a  lining 


Fig.  3. — HANDLED  PLOWEK  BASKET. 


of  stiff  brown  paper-  or  paste-board,  to  hold  the  | 
moss  in  which  the  flowers  are  set.  Figure  4  shows 
a  basket  very  popular  in  England.  It  is  largely  j' 
made  of  splits  in  one  of  the  English  rural  districts.  ■  1 
These  baskets  were  shown  at  the  first  World’s  f 


Fig.  4.— THE  queen’s  BAS3IBT. 

Fair.  Her  Majesty  saw  them,  and  ordered  one  for 
each  of  the  Royal  children.  This  at  once  made  the  .- 
basket  popular,  and  the  makers  at  once  adopted  f 
the  name  of  “The  Queen’s  Basket.” 


Hew  Destroyers  of  the  Cabbage  Worm,  j 

We  say  “  the  Cabbage  Worm,”  being  well  aware  ;i 
that  there  are  three,  if  not  more  eaterpiliars  of  as 
many  species  of  butterflies  that  are  popularly  known 
as  “  Cabbage  Worms.”  These  are  so  nearly  alike 
in  both  appearance  and  habits  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes — that  is,  their  destruction,  they  may  be  i 
treated  as  one.  It  is  a.  most  wise  provision  in  Na¬ 
ture,  that  -vv’hen  an  insect  attacks  our  crops  in  de¬ 
structive  numbers,  its  insect  enemies  increase  in 
proportion.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  this  help,  our 
own  labors  in  destroying  injurious  insects  would 
avail  but  little.  In  England,  to  which  we  arc  in¬ 
debted  for  some,  at  least,  of  our  cabbage  worm.s, 
great  help  is  received  from  two  Ichneumon  flies, 
which  by  their  parasitic  habits,  cause  the  death  of 
the  worms,  by  depositing  their  eggs  upon  the 
caterpillars,  or  upon  the  ehrysalids.  One  of  these, 
the  3fierogaster  fflomeratus,  lays  its  eggs,  sometimes  ' 
more  than  sixty,  in  one  caterpillar.  These  hatch, 
and  the  maggots  from  them  feed  upon  the  interior  ! 
of  the  caterpillar,  not  destroying  its  vitals.  At  the 
time  for  the  caterpillar  to  turn  to  a  chrysalis,  ■ 
it  dies,  and  the  young  maggots  come  out  and  spin  I 
their  little  cocoons  on  the  cabbage.  These  eg-  I 
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coons  look  like  eggs,  but  should  not  be  destroyed. 
Another  fly  attacks  the  chrysalis  when  just  formed. 
This  (Fieromalus  hrassieai),  lays  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  eggs  upon  the  tender  skin  of  the  chrysalis, 
the  young  maggots  eat  their  way  into  the  interior, 
and  live  upon  its  contents,  of  course  destroying 
the  foster  insect.  The  engraving  shows  the  cabbage 
butterfly  at  1,  its  eggs  at  3,  caterpillar  at  3,  chrysa- 


NEW  DESTBOTEE  OP  THE  CABBAGE  WOEM. 


lis  at4,  and  the  Ichneumon  fly  of  the  natural  size  at 
5,  and  magnified  at  6.  One  parasitic  fly  has  been 
found  attacking  the  cabbage  worms  in  this  country; 
whether  it  is  of  this  species,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  Wherever  such  flies,  or  their  little  cocoons 
are  discovered,  they  should  not  be  destroyed. 


What  Cuts  Rose  Leaves  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Walker,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  writes  us: 
“  I  find  the  leaves  of  our  rose  bushes  are  badly  dis¬ 
figured.  Pieces  forming  a  part  of  a  circle  are,  as 
in  the  specimens  sent,  as  neatly  cut  as  if  the  work 
was  done  with  a  pair  of  very  small  scissors.  What 
cuts  the  rose  leaves  ?  ” — The  leaves  show  that  one 
of  the  Leaf-cutter  Bees  has  been  at  work  upon  them. 
These  bees  belong  to  the  genus  M&jachile,  of 
which  there  are  several  species.  They  are  ail  pro¬ 
vided  with  stout  jaws,  which  are  able  to  cut  the 
leaves  like  scissors.  The  engraving  shows  (re¬ 
duced)  the  manner  in  which  the  rose  leaves  are 
cut.  The  pieces  of  leaf  are  used  to  build  a  nest, 
which  maybe  in  a  crevice  in  a  tree,  or  under  a 
board.  One  of  the  nests  is  shown  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  engraving.  Having  built  her  cell,  the 
hee  places  in  it  a  supply  of  pollen  for  the  food  of 
the  larva,  and  finally  deposits  an  egg  in  the  cell, 
which  is  then  closed  up,  and  another  is  begun. 


LEAF-CUTTEE  BEES. 

One  writer  states  that  he  turned  over  a  board,  un¬ 
der  which  he  had  noticed  a  hee  at  work,  and  found 
that  she  had  made  thirty  cells,  all  of  pieces  of  rose- 
leaves.  Upon  making  an  estimate,  he  found  that 
about  a  thousand  pieces  of  leaves  had  been  used. 
It  is  not  likely  that  these  bees,  also  called  Uphols¬ 
terer  Bees,  will  ever  be  a  serious  pest  to  rose- 
growers.  They  may  be  kept  in  subjection  by 
watching  them  as  they  leave  the  rose  bushes,  ascer¬ 
taining  where  they  build  their  nests,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  these  before  the  new  brood  of  bees  appear. 


Broadcasting  and  Drilling-in  Wheat. 

There  are  two  methods  of  sowing  wheat— broad¬ 
cast  and  in  drills.  By  the  first  the  seed  is  scattered 
irregularly  upon  the  surface  of  the  prepared  soil, 
and  covered  with  a  harrow  or  cultivator.  Broad¬ 
cast  sowing  may  be  by  hand,  when  the  expense  of 
a  machine  is  saved,  or  by  a  broadcast  sower,  with 
which  the  work  is  rapidly  done.  Cheapness  and 
rapidity  are  the  principal  advantages  of  broadcast 
sowing,  either  by  hand  or  with  a  machine.  More 
or  less  of  the  seed  remains  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil  after  the  harrow  or  cultivator  has  passed,  while 
the  covered  grains  are  at  various  depths — some  too 
deep  and  others  too  shallow  for  their  best  develop¬ 
ment.  There  is  therefore  some  loss  of  seed,  which 
must  be  allowed  for  in  the  seeding.  Sowing  in 
drills  cannot  be  done  by  hand,  and  the  cost  of  the 
machine  must  therefore  be  counted  when  this 
method  is  considered.  The  advantages  of  drill¬ 
ing,  however,  far  outnumber  those  of  broadcast¬ 
ing,  so  that  drills  are  now  very  generally  used  in 
the  wheat-growing  regions.  With  a  drill  properly 
adjusted,  nearly  every  grain  can  be  placed  at  the 
depth  best  for  germination  and  growth,  and  well 
separated  from  all  other  neighboring  grains.  There 
is  much  less  seed  required  in  drilling  than  in  broad¬ 
casting,  making  an  important  saving  in  favor  of 
the  former  method.  An  average  of  two  bushels 
per  acre  is  used  broadcast,  while  one-half  to  five- 
eighths  of  this  is  sufficient  with  the  drill. 

Wlieat  that  is  drilled-in  “  winter  kills  ”  less  than 
where  it  has  been  scattered  broadcast.  This  winter 
killing  is  caused  by  the  frequent  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  of  the  earth  near  the  surface,  which  raises  the 
roots  out  of  the  soil,  and  exposes  them  to  the  drying 
air  and  sun.  When  sown  with  a  drill,  the  grain  is 
in  a  slight  furrow,  and  the  freezing  and  thawing 
does  not  so  easily  lift  the  plant ;  it  also  tends  to 
fill  up  the  furrows  made  by  the  teeth  of  the  drill, 
and  thus  adds  protection  to  the  roots  which  may 
have  become  exposed.  Under  the  best  condi¬ 
tions  wheat  should  be  sown  about  one  inch  deep. 


Valuable,  but  Little  Known  Grasses. 

Timothy  is  so  generally  grown  by  our  farmers, 
that  one  might  suppose  it  to  be  the  only  grass 
suited  to  our  climate.  One  reason  for  its  culture, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  grasses,  is  the  reputa¬ 
tion  that  Timothy  enjoys  among  buyers  of  hay.  A 
city  livery  stable  keeper,  or  other  purchaser,  will 
not  usually  accept  any  other  hay  than  Timothy. 
As  a  hay  crop,  this  grass  has  much  to  commend  it, 
but  there  are  others  quite  as  valuable,  while  as  a 
pasture  gTass,  it  is  one  of  the  poorest.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  break  up  a  long  established  practice, 
yet  we  are  glad  to  know  that  our  frequent  advocacy 
of  Orchard  grass  in  past  years,  has  induced  many 
farmers  to  sow  it  instead  of  Timothy,  and  they 
have  found  the  change  profitable,  especially  if  the 
field  was  ultimately  to  be  pastured.  Among  other 
grasses  to  which  farmers  should  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion,  is  the  Tall  Meadow  Fescue  {Festuca  elaiior). 
This  grass  presents  itself  in  three  forms.  The  typ¬ 
ical  Tall  Meadow  Fescue  {F.  elatior),  is  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  an  ample  spreading  panicle  and 
broad  leaves,  as  in  the  engraving.  The  Common 
Meadow  Fescue  {F.  pratensis),  is  not  so  tall  as  the 
foregoing,  and  with  a  close,  slightly  branched  pan¬ 
icle.  The  Spiked  Meadow  Fescue  (F.  loliacea), 
has  the  flowers  in  a  spike,  i.  e.,  the  cluster  is 
not  branched.  These  three  forms  were  regarded 
as  distinct  species,  indieated  by  the  names  above 
given.  They  however  run  into  one  another,  and 
while  botanists  regard  them  as  forms  of  one  spe¬ 
cies,  the  seeds  of  the  varieties  are  kept  distinct 
by  seedsmen.  Though  rarely  sown  in  this  country, 
these  forms  have  been  introduced,  and  one  or  all  of 
them  may  be  found  in  established  grass  lands,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  older  States.  In  nutritive  quality, 
the  three  forms  are  regarded  as  about  equal,  the 
principal  difference  among  them  being  in  size. 

The  second  form  (F.  pratensis),  is  known  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  as  “  Kandall  Grass,”  and  in  North  Carolina  as 
“Evergreen  Grass,’'  and  in  the  mountainous  por¬ 


tions  of  both  States  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  pas¬ 
ture  grass,  especially  for  sheep.  These  Fescues 
are  very  valuable  on  account  of  their  adapt¬ 
ability  to  moist  and  even  wet  or  marshy  lands,  and 
as  their  roots  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  great  depth, 
they  endure  the  drouths  remarkably  well.  The 
seed  catalogues  advise  sowing  forty  pounds  of 


TALL  MEADOW  FESCUE. 


seed  to  the  aere  ;  a  good  stand  has  been  made  with 
half  that  quantity  of  seed  of  the  best  quality. 
Another,  and  related  species,  deserving  attention, 
is  the  Sheep’s  Fescue  (F.  ovina).  This  was  described 
and  illustrated  in  February  of  last  year.  Like  the 
species  already  noticed,  this  has  several  well  marked 
forms,  and  is  as  valuable  for  elevated  and  dry  soils, 
as  is  the  other  for  wet  ones.  It  is  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  soil  to  a  remarkable  degree. 


Sow  Now  for  Spring  Flowers. 

While  our  gardens  present  a  much  greater  variety 
than  did  those  of  a  half  century  ago,  there  are 
some  plants  in  which  the  old-time  gardeners  ex¬ 
celled.  We  do  not  see  such  beds  of  Pansies,  or  of 
Rocket  Larkspurs,  as  were  then  the  pride  of  the 
gardeners.  Success  with  Pansies  is  mainly  due  to 
sowing  the  seed  in  autumn.  If  the  seed  is  sown  in 
spring,  by  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  bloom  hot 
weather  comes,  and  the  flowers  become  fewer  and 
smaller.  In  order  to  have  the  flowers  in  spring, 
sow  the  seeds  early  this  month.  Make  a  spot  of 
rich  soil  fine,  and  level  the  surface  by  pressing  it 
with  a  board.  Sow  the  seeds,  sift  a  little  soil  over 
them,  and  press  down  firmly  with  the  board. 
When  the  plants  are  an  inch  high,  transplant  them 
to  the  place  where  they  are  to  flower.  The  plants 
are  quite  hardy,  and  all  the  winter  protection  they 
need  is  a  little  brush  to  keep  the  snow  from  press¬ 
ing  too  heavily  upon  them.  The  Rocket  Larkspurs 
are,  unlike  the  tall  ones,  annuals.  A  bed  of  them 
is  as  showy  as  one  of  Hyacinths.  Sow  in  a  well 
enriched  bed  this  autumn,  but  leave  them  to 
flower  where  they  were  sown.  The  bed  may  be 
covered  with  brush  during  the  winter,  and  if  the 
plants  are  too  mixcli  crowded  in  any  part  of  the 
bed  next  spring,  thin  them  by  cutting  out  the 
surplus.  They  do  not  transplant  satisfactorily. 
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Plush  and  Satin  Picture  Frame. 

The  pretty  picture  frame  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  is  easily  made.  Cut  two  pieces  of  paste-board 
the  size  desired  for  the  frame,  one  for  the  back 
and  the  other  for  the  front.  In  the  latter  make  an 
oval  opening  large  enough  for  the  picture,  and 
cover  the  paste-board  with  garnet  plush,  drawn 
smoothly  over  the  surface.  Cut  the  diamond  in  the 
plush  somewhat  smaller  than  that  in  the  paste¬ 
board ;  and  “  slash  ”  the  edges  around  and  glue 


A  PICTURE  FRAME  OF  PLUSH  AND  SATIN. 

them  on  the  back.  Fasten  the  mat,  glass,  picture, 
and  back  piece  all  together  with  a  binding  of  stout 
mu.slin  glued  on.  Place  satin  ribbon  around  the 
frame,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  finish  with 
a  neat  bow  in  the  left  hand  corner. 


A  Ball  Holder. 

The  pretty  little  ball  holder,  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  will  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  does 
much  knittiug.  It  is  intended  to  hang  on  the  arm 
or  back  of  the  chair,  and  to  hold  the  ball  of  yarn 
so  that  it  can  unwind  easily.  A  piece  of  paste¬ 
board,  six  inches  wide  and  eighteen  inches  long, 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  middle,  is  made  into  a  tube 
by  sewing  the  edges  together.  It  is  covered  with 


A  HOLDER  FOR  KNITTING  TARN. 


a  piece  of  bright  silk  or  cashmere,  by  catching  the 
edges  across  on  the  wrong  side.  The  cover  is  cut 
over  the  hole,  and  the  edges  drawn  in  on  the  wrong 
side.  Insert  a  lining  of  silk  or  muslin  to  cover  the 
long  stitches.  A  piece  of  material  four  inches 
deep  is  sewed  around  each  edge,  and  drawn  up  by  a 
narrow  ribbon  run  in  a  casing.  A  ribbon  is  also 
tacked  across  from  side  to  side,  and  each  end  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  small  bow.  The  ball  is  placed  in  the 


holder  through  one  end,  and  the  end  of  the  yarn 
or  silk  is  taken  out  through  the  hole  iu  one  side. 


Use  for  Old  Wash-Stands. 

The  old  pine  wash-stand,  now  tucked  away  in  the 
garret,  but  so  common  a  few  years  ago,  the  one 
with  a  hole  in  the  top  for  a  wash-bowl,  bars  for 
towels,  and  a  drawer  and  shelf  below,  is  a  treasure 
not  to  be  despised.  Do  you  want  a  pretty  Queen 
Anne  table,  lor  books  or  music,  remove  the  back 
piece  and  bars,  and  nail  a  smooth  board  over  the 
top  to  cover  the  hole.  An  ounce  of  shellac  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  alcohol,  with  enough  lamp-black  added 
to  make  it  the  desired  dark  shade,  will  supply 
enough  varnish  to  transform  the  pine  table  into  a 
fashionable  ebonized  one,  as  the  legs  only  require 
to  be  varnished.  Then  cover  both  shelves  with 
dark  blue  or  olive  plush  or  velveteen,  which  can 
now  be  purchased  very  cheaply,  and  put  a 
straight  valance  of  the  same  round  the  lower  shelf. 
Finish  the  top  one  with  a  worsted  chenille  fringe, 
in  bright  Persian  colors,  and  edge  the  valance  with 
the  same.  It  will  take  only  about  a  yard  and  a 
quarter  of  the  plush,  and  three  yards  of  fringe ; 
and  your  table  will  be  the  admiration  of  all 
who  see  it.  If  it  is  to  stand  against  the  wall,  three 
sides  of  the  lower  shelf  only  need  be  trimmed,  and 
the  drawer  left  for  use  at  the  back. — For  a  bed¬ 
room  these  tables  are  pleasing,  if  simply  varnished 
and  covered  in  the  same  way  with  a  pretty,  cheer¬ 
ful  cretonne,  edged  with  a  full  ruffle  of  the  same. 
Such  a  stand  is  a  useful  gift  for  an  invalid,  when 
placed  by  the  couch,  to  hold  bottles  and  glasses. 


Taste  in  House  Furnishing. 

A  simple  room  plainly  and  cheaply  furnished, 
but  arranged  with  a  careful  and  artistic  eye  and 
hand,  may  be  more  attractive  than  the  most  sump¬ 
tions  drawing-room  where  the  divine  gift  is  lack¬ 
ing.  A  very  good  test  of  a  room,  is  to  consider 
“  Would  it  look  pretty  iu  a  picture  ?  ”  To  find  this 
out  turn  a  mirror  upon  the  different  parts,  and 
see  the  effect.  This  will  often  help  one  to  cor¬ 
rect  and  re-arrange  anything  that  may  be  wrong. 
If  new  carpets  cannot  be  procured,  Brussels  and 
ingrains  maybe  wonderfully  cleaned  and  brighten¬ 
ed  by  washing  them,  on  the  floor,  with  white  cas- 
tile  soap  and  water.  This  renews  the  carpet, 
never  injuries,  and  always  freshens  it.  Take  two 
pails  of  tepid  water,  and  finely  scrape  into  one 
enough  white  soap  to  make  a  slight  lather.  Wash 
the  surface  of  the  carpet  lightly  (not  sopping), 
with  the  lather  only.  The  large  scrubbing  brushes 
with  long  handles  are  good  for  the  purpose. 
Rinse  well  with  the  second  pail  of  water,  still  not 
wetting  too  much,  and  dry  with  soft,  clean  cloths. 
If  the  carpet  is  worn  as  well  as  soiled,  cover  the 
centre  with  gray  linen,  leaving  a  bordering  of  the 
carpet.  This  linen,  too,  makes  excellent  cover¬ 
ings  for  lounges  and  chairs,  and  a  curtain  of  the 
same,  washed  of  its  stiffness,  trimmed  with  Rit- 
eella  or  antique  lace,  and  hung  on  a  pole,  falls 
into  most  graceful  folds. 

The  arms  and  legs  of  odd  chairs  may  be  tasti¬ 
ly  adorned  with  bunches  of  ribbon.  Lace  cur- 
taiug  are  looped  back  with  wide  satin  ribbon,  gen¬ 
erally  white,  or  old  gold.  For  bedrooms  the  new¬ 
est  curtains  are  of  plain  India  mull,  the  same  color 
as  the  furnishings  of  the  chamber.  If  blue,  they 
are  tied  back  with  pale  pink  ribbon,  and  vice  versa. 
The  latest  portieres  are  of  crazy  patchwork,  orien¬ 
tal  in  their  gorgeousness  and  very  handsome. 
Fine  paintings  are  great  furnishers,  and  she  who  is 
so  happy  as  to  possess  these,  should  make  the 
most  of  them,  and  have  her  drawing-room  walls  of 
a  neutral  gray  to  throw  them  out  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  if  good  oil  or  water  colors  be  want¬ 
ing,  have  a  paper  of  robbin’s-egg  blue,  with  a 
maroon  bordering,  or  one  of  the  charming  Morris 
Rossetti  p.apers  designed  in  naturalistic  figures. 

In  these  days,  however,  no  one  should  be  without 
good  pictures  of  some  kind,  when  beautiful  etch¬ 
ings  and  engravings  arc  so  plentiful  and  cheap, 
and  fine  copies  called  “Photo-Gravures,”  of  Mil¬ 


let’s  “  Angelus,”  Raphael’s,  “  Sistlne  Madonna,” 
and  other  masterpieces  of  Delaroche,  Alma 
Tadema  and  Millins,  can  be  had  for  a  few  shillings. 
These  cun  be  framed  at  home  with  broad  strips  of 
mahogany,  that  wUl  contrast  well  with  the  creamy 
tint  of  the  paper.  Smaller  pictures  should  be 
mounted  and  framed  with  a  plush  mat  of  olive- 
green,  crimson,  orduck’s-throat  blue.  But  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  overcrowding  a  room  with 
ornaments,  giving  it  the  appeai'auce  of  a  bazaar 
or  shop.  Bric-a-brac  and  dainty  bits  of  needle 
work  give  a  great  air  of  comfort  and  refinement,  if 
not  overdone.  A  touch  of  yellow  is  necessary  to 
the  beauty  of  every  apartment,  and,  when  possible, 
have  an  open  fire,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  home. 
A  richly  tinted  jar  or  vase  rightly  placed,  will  often 
give  expression  to  a  whole  room,  while  growing 
plants  are  always  desirable.  Never  place  natural 
flowers  in  a  vessel  ornamented  with  flowers. 
Goethe  says  “Art  is  called  Art,  because  it  is  not 
Nature,”  and  we  cannot  expect  to  bring  painting, 
no  matter  how  well  done,  close  to  Nature  without 
the  former  suffering  somewhat  by  the  contrast. 


A  Scrap-Keceiver  from  a  Fan. 

The  scrap-receiver  or  catch-all  seen  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  is  easily  made  from  an  old  Japanese  fan.  Re¬ 
move  the  fastening  which  holds  the  fan-sticks  to¬ 
gether  at  the  bottom,  and  secure  them  with  a 
strong  thread.  Cut  away  the  side-pieces.  Run  a 
ribbon  alternately  through  the  loose  part  of  the 
fan,  and  fasten  it  on  the  inside.  Pass  a  thread 
through  each  fold  at  the  top,  and  draw  it  to  the 
size  desired.  Make  a  cornucopia  of  paste-board 
to  fit  inside  the  covering.  Cover  neatly  with 
Silesia.  Hang  the  receiver  with  a  silk  cord  or  nar¬ 
row  ribbon.  Finish  it  at  the  bottom  with  a  bow 
of  broad  satin  ribbon.  Also  place  one  near  the 
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top.  If  the  ribbon  employed  is  narrow,  make 
many  loops  and  ends  to  the  bow. 

A  very  neat  covering  for  a  flower-pot  can  be 
made  of  a  fan,  by  cutting  the  sticks  away  close  to 
its  body,  and  running  a  stout  thread  through  each 
fold  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Place  the  fan  around 
the  flower-pot,  and  tie  it  in  position. 


Virginia  Corn  Bread. — One  quart  of  white  corn 
meal,  one  teaspoonful  of  s.alt,  two  eggs  and  a  des¬ 
sert  spoonful  of  butter.  Scald  the  meal  thorough¬ 
ly  with  boiling  water.  Then  add  the  butter  and 
eggs  (well  beaten),  and  lastly  a  half-pint  of  milk. 
If  this  does  not  make  the  batter  thin  add  more 
milk,  for  this  is  a  soft-bread,  requiring  a  spoon  in 
serving.  Bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  very  hot  oven. 
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Make  Your  Home  Attractive. 

Can  we  do  too  much  to  make  home  healthful, 
pure,  and  beautiful  ?  It  is  especially  woman’s  mis¬ 
sion  to  do  this,  and  to  what  nobler  work  can  any 
woman  aspire  than  that  of  moulding  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  become  the  men 
and  women  who  are  to  fill  responsible  positions  in 
private  and  public  life.  We  are  often  shown  some 
cheap,  unattractive  dress,  bought  “just  to  wear  at 
home,”  and  a  glimpse  is  frequently  had  of  some 
wife  and  mother  in  the  morning,  with  hair  un¬ 
combed,  frizzes  still  in  papers,  loose  wrapper  with¬ 
out  collar  or  ribbon,  etc.  This,  she  says,  is  “  well 
enough  for  home.”  In  her  afternoon  jiromenade, 
stylishly  and  becomingly  dressed,  we  should  hardly 
recognize  her.  In  these  days,  when  a  pretty  print 
or  muslin  dress  can  be  bought  for  five  or  eight 
cents  a  yard,  cambric  and  satteens  in  choice  colors 
for  fifteen  cents,  or  cotton  and  wool  fabrics  for 
suits  at  twenty-five  cents,  there  is  little  reason  why 
a  lady  should  not  be  prettily  dressed  when  about 
her  work  at  home.  If  tlie  warm,  damp  weather 
takes  the  curls  all  out  of  her  frizzes,  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  should  be  employed  after  the  family  are  scat¬ 
tered  to  put  them  up  again.  A  little  more  trouble 
and  expense  will  more  than  pay,  if  the  little  chil¬ 
dren  are  overheard  to  say,  “  Doesn’t  mother  look 
sweet  ?  ”  Boys,  especially,  are  very  early  influenced 
by  the  surroundings  of  home.  Happily  the  old 
custom  of  having  a  “best  room”  shut  up,  except 
for  weddings,  funerals,  or  occasional  company,  is 
fast  being  abandoned.  Now  the  home  rooms  are 
all  thrown  open.  Sunbeams  are  welcomed,  for  it 
has  been  found,  that  it  is  a  choice  between  them 
and  malaria,  or  disease  in  some  form.  All  the  best 
things  are  not  crowded  into  one  room,  and  the 
others  left  bare  and  shabby.  Doors  are  removed, 
and  curtains  or  portieres,  hung  on  brass  or  stained 
rods,  divide  halls  and  rooms.  The  curtains  are 
made  of  a  variety  of  materials.  There  are  heavy 
striped  and  figured  goods,  which  come  for  this 
purpose,  but  plain  goods  with  broad  bands  of  con¬ 
trasting  color  are  richer.  Double-faced  canton 
flannel  is  the  best  cheap  material.  Dark  blue  or 
garnet  is  handsome,  and  bands  of  strips  used  for 
saddle-girths,  or  some  kinds  of  coach  trimmings, 
are  very  effective  upon  them.  Often  one  wishes  a 
curtain  between  a  large  and  small  chamber  or 
dressing-room.  Cretonne  is  best  for  this.  Screens 
used  for  this  purpose  are  very  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental,  and  may  be  very  expensively  or  cheaply 
made.  A  clothes  “horse”  makes  a  good  frame 
when  stained  or  ebonized.  If  it  has  three  panels, 
each  should  be  different.  Painting  and  embroidery 
are  very  handsome,  but  they  are  expensive  in  time 
and  money.  Rich  wall  paper  with  dado  and  frieze, 
if  the  patterns  are  earefully  selected,  make  a  very 
handsome  screen.  A  small  one  of  plain  felt,  with 
a  bunch  of  peacock  feathers  in  one  comer,  is 
pretty.  Coarse  canvas-work,  canton  matting, 
painted  roughly,  or  embroidered  with  coarse  wors¬ 
teds;  cretonne,  with  figures  outlined  with  crewel 
or  silk ;  Japanese  or  Chinese  crape  pictures  with 
velvet  borders,  are  some  of  the  other  designs 
used.  In  nothing  does  good  taste  in  the  home 
manifest  itself  so  much  as  in  the  ornamental  fur¬ 
nishing.  To  do  without  it  altogether,  makes  a 
room  look  bare  and  uninviting,  even  if  well  furnish¬ 
ed.  Too  much  of  it  is  even  worse  in  its  effect.  A  few 
well  selected  ornaments  for  the  parlor  are  in  much 
better  taste  than  many  cheap  ones.  Books  are  in 
place  almost  everywhere  and  pictures  also,  but  one 
had  better  go  without  the  latter  until  they  can 
be  purchased  one  by  one  from  among  the  best. 
Copies  of  fine  paintings — engravings,can  be  readily 
found  to  meet  the  taste  and  purse  of  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  originals.  Marble  topped 
tables,  by  some  called  “parlor  tombstones,”  are 
discarded,  and  table  covers  of  all  descriptions  are 
used.  Bureaus  are  furnished  with  covers,  pin¬ 
cushions,  handsome  bottles,  and  a  jewel-case.  Es¬ 
pecially  in  table  furnishing  should  the  best  that 
one  can  afford  be  provided.  It  used  to  be  the  am¬ 
bition  of  most  ladies  to  have  a  plated  silver  tea 
set,  if  they  could  not  have  a  solid  one.  Now  these 
are  set  aside,  and  glass  and  china,  of  which  no 


two  pieces  need  be  alike,  take  their  place.  Tliis 
involves  some  trouble,  for  a  lady  must  take  such 
things  into  her  own  care,  if  slie  would  ])reserve 
them,  but  is  any  trouble  too  mu  th  to  make  home 
more  attractive  ?  Ethet.  Stone. 


A  Circular  Flower-Stand. 

Eor  the  upright  center-piece  of  the  flower-stand 
shown  in  the  engraving,  use  a  stout  scantling,  two 
by  two  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering  towards 
the  top.  To  this,  bolt  four  hard-wood  legs,  which 
in  shape  and  position  resemble  those  seen  on  many 
center-tables.  Two  circular  shelves  about  eight 
inches  in  width,  are  supported  by  four  braces  run¬ 
ning  through  the  central  support.  To  keep  the 
shelves  Ormly  in  place,  run  two  stout  wires  across 
the  center  at  right-angles.  On  the  top  of  the  sup¬ 
port,  place  a  circular  shelf  for  one  large  flower-pot, 
or  two  or  three  small  ones.  The  lower  shelf  is 
three  and  one-h;ilf  inches  across,  and  comes  up  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  window  sill.  A  railing  is 
placed  around  the  outside  edge  of  each  shelf,  to 
prevent  the  flower-pots  from  slipping  off.  This 
stand  will  enable  one  to  arrange  plants  attractively. 


With  casters  under  the  legs,  the  stand  can  be  easily 
turned  around,  and  all  the  plants  given  sufficient 
sunlight,  without  moving  the  flower-pots.  This 
circular  plant-stand  may  be  quickly  and  easily 
made  by  any  one  familiar  with  ordinary  tools. 


A  Cellar-Bin. 

The  engraving  shows  a  cellar-bin  we  have  used 
for  years  and  can  highly  recommend.  It  is  twelve 
feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  with  six  posts.  A 
bin  sixteen  feet  long  requires  eight  posts,  four  at 
the  corners,  and  two  intermediate  on  each  side, 
each  three  and  one-half  feet  long.  A  floor  is 
nailed  on  the  cross-pieces,  and  the  sides  and  ends 
are  eighteen  inches  high.  The  bin  is  easily  made 
deeper  by  using  longer  posts  and  more  siding. 
Use  no  straw,  as  it  harbors  mice.  Pour  in  the  ap¬ 
ples  and  potatoes  carefully,  and  they  will  not 
bruise.  Two  or  more  kinds  of  fruit  or  vegetables 
may  be  separated  by  partitions.  The  bins  may  be 
placed  against  the  cellar  wall,  and  a  board  laid  on 
the  top  at  the  front,  makes  a  convenient  shelf.  A 
bin  sixteen  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  eighteen 
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inches  deep,  requires  two  two  by  four  scantlings, 
fourteen  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
square  feet  of  inch-boards,  each  sixteen  feet  long. 
A  twelve-foot  bin  requires  two  two  by  four  twelve- 
foot  scantlings,  and  ninety-six  feet  of  inch-boards, 
twelve  feet  long.  J.  M.  S. 


A  Convenient  Corner-stand. 

A  neat,  serviceable,  and  quickly-made  corner- 
stand  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  top  and 
shelf,  &,  &,  figure  1,  should  be  twenty  inches  wide. 
When  boards  of  the  proper  width  are  not  at  hand, 
nail  two  narrow  ones  together  with  cleats  on  the 
under  side.  *  The  square  legs,  a,  a,  are  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  thick  and  thirty  inches  long,  secured  in 


Fig.  1. 

place  by  nails  or  screws.  If  the  baseboard  of  the 
room  projects,  the  legs  should  be  fitted  to  it,  al¬ 
lowing  the  top  to  press  firmly  .against  the  wall  at 
all  points.  Tack  a  cloth  curtain  around  the  top,  of 
sufficient  length  to  reach  the  floor.  The  stand  may 
remain  pl.ain  with  no  cover,  be  covered  with  oil 
cloth,  or  painted  as  desired.  There  may  be  two 
shelves  below  the  curtain,  which  will  be  very  con¬ 
venient  for  storing  small  articles.  L.  D.  S. 


A  “  Smoke-House,”  or  Smoke-Box. 

An  easily  extemporized  “  smoke-house  ”  is  shown 
in  the  engraving.  An  old  box-stove  is  placed  in  the 
back-yard,  with  a  dry-good’s  box  mounted  on  a 
frame  close  at  its  rear.  The  stove  and  box  are  con¬ 
nected  by  an  elbow  of  stove-pipe.  Place  hooks  in 
the  top  of  the  box  upon  which  to  hang  the  hams, 
etc.  One  end  of  the  box  serves  as  a  door.  The 
fire  in  the  stove  is  easily  governed  by  a  draft-slide 
in  front.  An  opening  in  the  rear  of  the  box  over 
the  door,  .allows  the  smoke  to  p,ass  out  when  neces¬ 
sary;  otherwise  it  is  closed  by  a  slide.  When  a 
smoke-house  of  this  kind  is  once  used,  we  are 
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sure  no  one  will  thereafter  willingly  resort  to  old 
barrels  or  hogsheads,  which  frequently  are  set  on 
fire,  injuring  the  meat  that  is  being  smoked  within. 


Nice  Spiced  Round  of  Beef.— Rub  the  round 
well  with  a  mixture  of  salt  with  one-third  its  bulk 
of  saltpetre;  let  it  stand  two  days  and  wash  it 
off.  Then  for  fifteen  pounds  mix  well  together  a 
pint  of  salt,  half  pint  brown  sugar,  half  table¬ 
spoonful  of  red  pepper,  half  ounce  each  of  cloves, 
mace  and  allspice,  with  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of 
saltpetre  according  to  its  purity  and  the  high  red 
color  desired.  Take  out  the  bone  and  rub  the 
spice  mixture  all  over,  inside  and  outside.  Put  in 
a  crock  or  any  earthenware  vessel  that  will  about 
hold  it,  and  turn  and  rub  well  with  the  mixture 
daily  tor  ten  days.  If  the  exuding  juice  does  not 
cover  it  either  make  brine  enough  out  of  the  same 
materials  to  cover  the  whole,  or  turn  it  over  every 
two  days  for  three  weeks,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  Stew  it  slowly  all  day  in  its  own  liquor. 
Then  pack  in  a  vessel  that  just  holds  it,  with  a 
heavy  weight  upon  the  cover  during  a  night. 
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At  the  Ferry. 

Down  the  woodland  patli  comes  Qiieenie,  pretty 
Queenie  !  with  her  bonny  brown  eyes  and  fair  w.av- 
ing  liair  !  tlie  purple  haze  of  tlie  summer  twilight 
enwrapping  her  as  with  a  mantle,  and  the  Last  r.ays 
of  tlie  setting  sun  glancing  o’er  her  white  dress, 
pale  cheek,  and  the  gay-hued  flowers  she  is  carry¬ 
ing  to  grandma,  who  lives  in  the  old  red  house 
just  across  the  river. 

The  sleepy  birds  twitter 
a  bappy  lullaby  in  the 
tree  tops,  the  water- 
lilies  float  calmly  on  the 
rippling  stream,  and  all 
nature  seems  to  rejoice 
at  the  evening  hour.  As 
Queenie  reaches  the  lit¬ 
tle  rustic  pier  jutting 
out  into'  the  river,  she 
takes  a  small  whistle 
from  her  pocket,  and 
sends  a  clear,  sweet  sig¬ 
nal  ringing  across  to  the 
old  boatman,  to  come 
and  row  her  over  the 
ferry.  A  sad,  dreamy 
look  creeps  into  her  dark 
eyes,  and  the  droop  of 
her  rosy  lip  show's  that 
her  thoughts  are  not  all 
without  alloy,  for  “the 
thoughts  of  youth  arc 
long,  long  thoughts  !  ” 

“  If  it  were  but  Ronald 
coming  to  row  me  over,” 
she  sighs,  as  memory 
flies  like  a  white  bird  to 
the  friend  and  playmate 
of  her  earliest  years ; 
the  brave,  handsome 
lad,  w’ho  tw'elve  months 
before  had  left  his  coun¬ 
try  home,  and  gone  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the 
great  city.  “  How  hap¬ 
py  we  were  together ! 
and  what  meny  rambles 
we  had  in  the  green¬ 
wood, and  what  pleasant 
sails  on  the  dear,  old 
river  !  The  ripest  ber¬ 
ries  and  brightest  leaves 
were  all  for  me,  and  to¬ 
gether  we  sought  the 
nest  of  the  earliest  birds, 
and  the  sheltered  nooks 
where  the  May  flowers 
first  breathed  forth  their 
spicy  fragrance. — Sweet 
little  secrets,  dear  to  our 
childish  hearts !  How 
Ronald  always  teased 
old  Carl  to  let  him  row 
me  across  the  river  to 
school,  and  how  we  an¬ 
noyed  the  old  man  by 
lingering  on  the  way,  to 
gather  the  great  golden- 
hearted  lilies,  or  watch 
thetinyfish  dart  through 
the  blue  water !  Some¬ 
times  he  was  ‘  Prince  Charming,’  and  I  his  ‘  Lady 
Fair,’  whom  he  carried  away  to  his  beautiful 
castle  in  Fairyland  ;  and  he  would  heap  a  wealth 
of  wild  flowers  at  my  feet,  and  crown  me  with  a 
wreath  of  woven  oak  leaves.  He  always  ended  the 
play  by  saying,  ‘  Just  wait,  Queenie,  until  I  am  a 
man,  and  you  will  see  'what  I  can  do,’  and  then 
bending  to  the  oars  while  I  reclined  in  the  stern  of 
the  little  boat,  he  sang  merrily, 

‘And  jewels  so  fair,  you  shall  twine  in  your  hair, 

And  a  lady  you'll  surely  be.’ 

■While  I  laughed,  and  pelted  him  with  pink  and 
white  laurel  blossoms,  telling  him  I  was  quite  con¬ 


tent  to  be  pl.ain  little  Queenie,  so  long  as  he  came 
to  row  me  over  the  ferry.  But,  ah  me  !  I  fear  he 
will  never  come  again,  for  it  is  six  long  months 
since  a  word  has  come  from  that  big,  cruel  town, 
that  has  swallowed  up  my  bonny,  golden-haired, 
little  boatman  ;  and  there  is  none  but  crabbed  old 
Carl  to  row  me  across.  No\v  I  never  loiter  by  the 
way,  but  hasten  as  fast  as  ever  I  can,”  and  some¬ 
thing  that  glistened  like  deW'drojis  fell  upon 
flowers  she  was  c.arrying  to  her  dear  grandma. 

The  gray  shadows  deepen  and  darken,  and 
Queenie  has  to  strain  her  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
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of  the  little  boat  now  bounding  toward  her  from 
the  opposite  shore.  “  Old  Carl’s  rheumatism  must 
be  better,”  she  thinks,  “for  he  never  rowed  so  fast 
before,”  and  she  prepares  with  a  sigh  to  clamber 
down  by  herself  into  the  rickety  little  boat,  for 
the  ancient  ferryman  is  anything  but  gallant. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  comes,  and  the  girl  covers  her 
eyes  with  her  hands,  to  shut  out  the  wrinkled  old 
face,  if  only  for  a  moment,  but — is  she  dreaming? 
A  merry  laugh  sounds  in  her  ears,  her  hands  are 
pulled  quickly  dowu  from  her  eyes,  and  a  happy 
boj’ish  voice  cries  ;  “  Will  you  not  look  at  me, 
Queenie  ?  I  came  back  to  row  you  over  the  ferry.” 


Jack,  the  Bridge  Mouse. 

S.  C.  A. 

“  Mary,  we  are  to  have  a  visitor  next  week;  I  for¬ 
got  to  tell  you  before,”  remarked  Farmer  Ellis,  as 
having  finished  his  supper,  he  leaned  back  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  smiled  contentedly  on  his  wife  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  —  “'Who?”  asked  Mrs. 
Ellis  in  some  surprise,  and  “Oh!  pa,  who  is  it?” 
exclaimed  three  eager  childish  voices. — “  I  don’t 
know  his  name,”  said  the  farmer,  “but  this  after¬ 
noon  I  met  the  minister, 
and  he  asked  if  I  would 
entertain  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  sent  out  by  the 
‘  Fresh  Air  Society  ’  for 
a  couple  of  weeks.” — 
“But  you  did  not  say 
yes  ?”  cried  his  wife. — 
“Of  course  I  did  I  Why  ! 
I  should  be  ashamed  to 
refuse  a  poor  little  chap 
a  home  and  glimpse  of 
the  green  fields  for  a 
few  days.” — “Yes,  but 
think  of  the  association 
for  our  own  children,” 
and  Mrs.  Ellis  glanced 
anxiously- at  the  bright, 
innocent  faces  round  the 
board.  “  These  boys 
and  girls  come  from  the 
lowest  slums  of  New 
York,  where  they  must 
see  .all  forms  of  misery 
and  wickedness.”— “The 
more  reason  why  we 
should  do  them  good 
when  we  can,  and  give 
them  a  happy  time  while 
they  are  with  us,”  said 
the  kind-hearted  farm¬ 
er,  “and  I  hope  Harry 
and  May  will  take  pains 
to  be  very  kind  to  the 
poor  little  one,  whoever 
he  is.’’ — “Yes,  indeed 
we  will,”  cried  the  two 
elder  chOdren,  whose 
sympathies  were  easily 
enlisted ,  whi  le  four-year- 
old  Lilly,  the  baby  and 
pet  of  the  household, 
nodded  her  golden  head, 
lisping,  “  and  me  too  ! 
me  show  poor  ’ittle  boy 
my  kittens  !”  for  a  trio 
of  gray  and  white  kit¬ 
tens  housed  in  the  wood¬ 
shed  were  at  present 
her  dearest  treasures. 

As  it  seemed  settled, 
Mrs.  Ellis  made  no  fur¬ 
ther  objection,  but  she 
felt  many  misgivings 
about  letting  this  black 
sheep  in  among  her  care¬ 
fully  tended  flock,  al¬ 
though  her  motherly 
heart  was  filled  with  pity 
for  the  wretched  little 
waifs,  whose  one  bright 
spot  in  the  whole  year  is 
their  fortnight  spent  in 
the  country.  So  five  days  later,  Harry  and  May 
stood  one  fine  summer  evening  on  the  platform  of 
the  little  railroad  station,  eagerly  watching  for  the 
incoming  train  that  was  to  bring  them  “their 
boy,”  as  they  liked  to  call  him.  A  visitor  of  any 
kind  was  a  raiity  in  their  quiet  home,  and  they  had 
planned  all  sorts  of  fun  and  frolics  for  the  next 
two  weeks.  It  came  at  last !  the  iron  horse  steamin  >■ 
and  puffing  like  some  monster  in  distress;  and  from 
the  long  line  of  cars  alighted  such  a  bevy  of  little 
folks,  in  shabby  though  neat  clothing,  wearing  the 
blue  ribbon  badges  of  the  Society,  and  with  eager, 
expectant  faces,  that  the  children  were  quite  puz- 
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zled.  “Which  shall  it  be?”  whispered  May  in 
despair,  as  she  viewed  the  group,  of  all  ages  and 
descriptions.  But  there  was  little  time  to  ehoose, 
for  the  hospitable  farmers  and  their  wives  had 
flocked  from  all  the  country  round,  and  were 
speedily  selecting  their  guests. 

“That  is  a  fine  looking  boy,”  said  Harry,  point¬ 
ing  toward  a  lad  about  his  own  age,  in  a  torn 
straw  hat,  who  was  bidding  “  good  bye  ”  to  a  little 
girl,  and  without  more  ado,  he  stepped  forward  and 
said,  “  will  you  come  with  me  !”— It  was  a  bright 
sunny  face  that  turned  to  meet  him,  and  a  plea-sant 
voice  that  gladly  assented,  while  the  little  street 
Arab  showed  a  sort  of  rough  courtesy  in  the  way 
he  pulled  off  his  ragged  hat,  as  his  young  host  said, 

“  this  is  my  sister  May,  and  I  am  Harry  Ellis.” — 
“  My  name  is  Jack  Carter,  but  the  fellers  generally 
cali  me  ‘  Bridge  Mouse.’  “  Why  ?  ”  asked  May, 
opening  her  brown  eyes  in  surprise. — “Oh!  cause 
when  the  papers  don’ t  go  off  sharp,  I  mostly  sleeps 
round  the  Brooklyn  Bridge;  and  some  first-rate 
places  there  are  under  the  arches,  too.” — “Are  you 
a  news-boy?”  asked  Harry, — “Yes,  I  cries  ‘Tri¬ 
bune,  World,  and  Eve’nin  Telegram  ’  for  a  livin’, 
and  when  times  is  good,  a  collision  on  the  Elevat¬ 
ed,  a  panic,  or  anything  lively,  I  jest  live  in  clover, 
git  a  fifteen-cent  dinner,  and  put  up  at  the  News¬ 
boys’  Home,  in  style.  But  is  this  the  real,  true 
country.” — “Yes,”  said  Harry,  “and  old  Peter  is 
waiting  to  take  us  home  to  supper,”  and  he  led  the 
way  to  the  two-seated  wagon,  drawn  by  a  steady¬ 
going  white  horse,  in  which  they  were  soon  rattling 
briskly  over  the  road  toward  the  Ellis  homestead ; 
while  Jack  kept  Harry  and  May  in  continual  bursts 
of  laughter  by  his  quaint  remarks. — “  How  good 
it  smells,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  inhaled  the  air, 
sweet  with  the  odor  of  clover  and  new  mown  hay, 

“  jest  like  a  big  Washington  Market  ‘  bokay.  ’  Who 
owns  all  them  flowers  ?”  and  he  pointed  to  a  great 
field  of  yellow  and  white  daisies. — “  You  and  I  as 
much  asany  one,”  laughed  Harry,  “they’re  wild.” 
—“Really  I  oh  !  how  I  wish  Dicky  could  see  ’em, 
he  loves  posies  so.  Dicky  is  my  brother,  and 
blacked  boots  tiU  he  was  run  over  one  day,  and 
took  to  the  hospital ;  but  won’t  the  p’lice  be  after 
yer  if  yer  go  on  the  grass  ?” — “  No  indeed,  there 
are  no  policemen  here.” — “It’s  a  heap  nicer  then, 
than  Central  Park,  for  the  cops  is  allers  a  tollin’  yer 
to  move  on,  jest  as  though  there  was  any  place  to 
move  to.” 

So  gaily  chatting,  they  felt  very  well  acquainted 
before  the  farm-house  was  reached,  where  Mrs.  El¬ 
lis  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  little  Lilly  came  run¬ 
ning  down  the  path,  holding  up  an  apronful  of  wee 
pussies  as  a  token  of  welcome.  It  was  many  a  day 
since  Jack  had  sat  down  to  so  bountiful  a  meal  as 
awaited  him  that  evening,  and  Mr.  Ellis  said  “it 
did  him  good  to  see  the  w.ay  the  "boy  enjoyed  his 
brown  bread  and  berries.” 

“  Is  this  milk  ?”  he  asked,  as  a  creamy  glassful 
was  set  before  him.  “  It  tastes  more  like  butter, 
New  York  milk  is  blue.” — “  I  guess  the  pump  is 
their  best  cow  then,’  laughed  the  farmer,  “  but  go 
out  with  Harry,  and  see  what  our  little  Alderneys 
can  do.”  Jack  accompanied  his  new  friend  to  the 
yard  and  watched  with  wonder  the  streams  of  rich 
milk  that  fell  foaming  into  the  bright  tin  pails. 

“Are  they  milk  all  the  ways  through?”  he 
asked,  as  he  ventured  to  pat  one  of  the  mild-eyed 
kine,  at  which  question  Harry  almost  rolled  on 
the  ground  with  merriment. 

“  What  a  lot  of  canary  birds,  too  !  ”  he  cried,  as 
a  brood  of  tiny,  golden  chickens  hurried  by,  in  the 
wake  of  a  mother  hen;  “do  they  all  sing  ?  ”  and 
was  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  these  fluffy  yel¬ 
low  balls,  were  only  baby  fowls. 

But  in  some  things  Jack  was  very  bright,  and 
when  the  lamps  were  lighted,  he  entertained  the 
family  with  funny  stories  of  city  life  ;  and  keen, 
shrewd  remarks,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  who  delighted  in  drawing  him  out.  Lilly 
was  attracted  to  him  at  once,  and  the  two  soon  be¬ 
came  warm  friends  ;  the  little  one  trotting  after 
him  wherever  he  went,  while  Jack  was  always 
ready  to  carry  the  wee  lady  through  the  woods,  or 
play  games  with  her  on  the  smooth  lawn.  It  was 
a  happy  time  for  the  little  newsboy,  and  he  grew 


fat  and  rosy,  while  Mrs.  Ellis  never  had  cause  to 
regret  his  coming  into  her  household.  What  pic¬ 
nics  they  had  in  the  shady,  green  woods !  what 
frolics  in  the  hay-field  1  what  fishing  and  swim¬ 
ming  in  the  creek  !  and  what  jolly  rides  behind  old 
Peter  I  It  seemed  to  Jack  that  the  days  fairly  flew 
away,  until  at  length,  the  last  one  had  dawned, 
waxed  and  waned,  and  he  sadly  packed  his  little 
carpet-bag,  to  which  Mrs.  Ellis  added  a  suit  of 
clothes  belonging  to  Harry,  who  himself  brought  a 
collection  of  fish-hooks,  lines,  and  birds’  eggs,  and 
other  things  dear  to  the  boyish  heart.  May  came 
with  a  plate  of  cakes  and  tarts  of  her  own  baking, 
and  little  Lilly  toddled  in  with  a  great  bunch  of 
buttercups  and  daisies,  for  “poor  Dicky  in  the 
hospital,”  of  whom  she  had  heard  many  interest¬ 
ing  tales. — “  Wonder  if  Mother  Bridge  will  be  glad 
to  see  me  back,”  said  Jack  to  himself,  as  be  tum¬ 
bled  into  bed,  “  but  I  know  she  won’t  give  me  as 
soft  a  pillow  as  this.” 

Regret,  however’,  could  not  keep  such  a  hearty, 
tired  boy  awake,  and  he  slept  soundly,  until  aroused 
by  a  confused  murmur  of  voices,  and  a  sense  of 
suffocation.  He  sprang  up,  and  was  startled  by  a 
lurid  light,  while  the  dread  cry  of  “  fire  !  fire  1  ” 
fell  upon  his  ears.  He  hurried  on  his  clothes,  and 
then  groped  his  way  through  clouds  of  dense, 
black  smoke,  down  to  the  ground  floor,  and  out 
upon  the  lawn.  Here  he  found  the  family  and 
neighbors  running  hither  and  thither  in  mad  con¬ 
fusion,  while  the  flames  shot  heavenward,  and  the 
house  seemed  to  wither  beneath  their  fiery  tongues. 

“Are  all  safe?”  asked  Jack  of  Harry. — “Yes, 
mother  and  May  are  just  over  there.” — “  But  where 
is  Lilly  ?” 

At  that  moment  a  loud  cry  arose,  and  looking 
around,  Jaek  saw  every  eye  fixed  upon  an  upper 
window,  where  now  appeared  a  golden  head,  while 
two  white  arras  were  outstretched  beseechingly, 
and  a  piteous  voice  cried,  “Mamma,  mamma!” 

It  was  too  evident  that  in  the  confusion  and 
fright  Lilly  had  been  left  asleep  in  her  crib,  each 
parent  believing  her  with  the  other.  With  a  groan, 
Mrs.  Ellis  darted  forward,  but  was  held  back  by 
many  hands,  as  every  instant  the  roof  was  expected 
to  fall.  “  A  ladder  !  a  ladder  !  ”  was  the  cry,  and 
several  started  in  search  of  one. — “  They  will  be 
too  late  !  ”  exclaimed  Jack,  and  throwing  a  blanket 
over  his  head,  he  boldly  dashed  into  the  building. 

It  seemed  ages  to  the  spectators  befo'’e  the  news¬ 
boy  succeeded  in  reaching  Lilly’s  side,  but  once 
there,  he  appeared  to  know  just  what  to  do.  He 
had  too  often  followed  the  engines,  and  w'atched 
the  brave  firemen,  to  be  at  a  loss  in  such  an  emer¬ 
gency.  Bulling  the  sheets  from  the  bed,  he  tore 
them  into  strips,  knotted  them  quickly  and  se¬ 
curely  togther,  and  then  tied  one  end  around  the 
little  girl’s  w’aist. 

“Now  be  ready,” he  shouted,  as  lifting  the  child 
to  the  narrow  ledge,  he  began  gently  to  lower  her 
towards  the  ground. — “Oh!  Jack,  I’se  afraid,” 
cried  Lilly,  “you  come  too.” — “Yes,  darling,  pres¬ 
ently,”  but  just  as  the  little  one  was  clasped  in 
loving  arms,  a  loud  crash  sounded  on  the  night  air, 
a  rush  of  flame  and  smoke  obscured  the  scene — 
the  roof  had  fallen,  and  the  young  hero,  where 
was  he  ?  Not  dead,  fortunately  not  dead,  though 
many  thought  him  so;  when  aladder  being  brought, 
the  men  ascended  and  carried  down  the  sense¬ 
less  and  blackened  form  of  the  poor  little  “  Bridge 
Mouse,”  for  although  stunned,  he  was  not  crashed 
by  the  falling  timbers,  and  he  had  fallen  across  the 
window,  where  a  little  air  saved  him  from  suffoca¬ 
tion.  But  he  was  badly  injured,  and  for  weeks  he 
lay  weak  and  helpless  in  a  neighbor’s  house,  care¬ 
fully  tended  by  Mrs.  Ellis  and  May,  who  could  not 
do  too  much  for  the  preserver  of  their  darling  Lilly. 
And  at  last,  slowly  and  painfully,  he  came  back  to 
life  and  strength  ;  but  when  he  walked  out  for  the 
first  time,  he  found  the  leaves  turning  to  russet 
and  gold  on  the  trees,  and  the  frame- work  of  a  new 
house  rising  on  the  charred  site  of  the  old  one. 

“Mother  Bridge  will  think  that  I  have  deserted 
her,”  he;  said  with  a  little  sigh,  “  but  I  shall  soon  be 
able  to  go  back  now.” — “Not  if  you  prefer  to  re¬ 
main,”  said  Mr.  Ellis,  “  we  would  like  to  keep  you 
with  us,  and  the  home  you  have  saved  from  deso¬ 


lation,  is  your’s,  if  you  choose  to  stay,  for  w'e  feel 
we  can  never  repay  you.” — “  Oh!  thank  you  sir,” 
cried  Jack,  while  a  radiant  smile  of  delight  flit¬ 
ted  over  his  face.  It  was,  however,  succeeded 
by  a  cloud,  as  he  hesitated,  and  then  said  slowly, 
and  with  an  evident  effort,  “But  I  couldn’t  leave 
poor  Dick.  I  am  all  he  has  in  the  world,  and  he 
needs  some  one  to  fight  for  him,  now  he’s  lame, 
and  to  cheer  him  up.  I’d  love  to  stay,  but  I  must 
go  back  to  New  York  and  Dick.”  Tears  however 
filled  his  eyes,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  too,  had  to  wipe  his 
spectacles,  and  turn  aside  to  hide  his  emotion,  for 
he  fully  appreciated  the  boy’s  sacrifice  for  his  af¬ 
flicted  brother.  So  Jack  returned  to  the  City,  but 
not  to  his  old  life,  or  his  bedroom  under  the  Bridge. 
Mr.  Ellis  secured  him  a  position  in  a  store,  that 
placed  him  in  comparative  comfort,  while  he  and 
Dicky  have  a  standing  invitation  to  spend  every 
summer  at  Ellis  farm,  where  Mrs.  Ellis  is  now  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  receive  any  number  of  city  waifs. 
She  says  you  can  never  tell  when  you  may  enter¬ 
tain  an  angel  unawares. 


The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

One  of  my  young  friends  finds  a  great  many 
shells  of  fresh-water  mussels  or  clams,  and  wishes 
me  to  tell  something  about  these  and  other  shells. 


Fig.  1. — A  FKESn-W'ATER  MUSSEL. 

I  have  never  seriously  taken  up  the  study  of  shells. 
I  once  heard  Agassiz  say  that  one  “  could  learn  no 
more  about  the  auimals  from  studying  their  shells 
than  he  could  about  people  from  a  collection  of 
their  cast-oif  great  coats.”  The  great  naturalist 
had  no  very  high  opinion  of  those  who  made  col¬ 
lections  of  shells  merely  because  they  were  rare 
and  valued  their  specimens  according  to  the  prices 
they  paid  for  them. 

THE  FEESn-WATER  MUSSELS. 

These,  also  called  clams,  are  common  in  rivers, 
ponds,  and  lakes,  and  their  empty  shells  are  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  found  along  the  shore.  You  know 
that  the  shells  of  snails  are  all  in  one  pieee,  while 
the  shell  of  the  mussel  is  in  two  parts,  or  valves, 
hinged  together  at  one  edge;  This  difierence  in 
the  shells  is  accompanied  by  as  great  a  difference 
in  the  animals  that  they  cover.  Shells  like  those 
of  the  snail,  are  called  univalves,  while  those  of  the 


Fig.  2. — THE  MUSSEL  ANIMAL. 


mussels,  being  in  two  pieces,  are  called  bivalves. 
In  the  snail  the  animal  has  a  prominent  head,  but 
in  the  mussel  the  head  is  so  indistinct  that  ic  can 
hardly  be  made  out,  and  the  animals  are  said  to  be 
acephalous,  or  headless.  If  you  have  a  live  mus¬ 
sel,  or  a  pair  of  shells  still  held  together,  you  find 
that  they  are  united  by  a  hinge  of  a  dark-brown 
substance  that  is  elastic,  and  when  dry  is  hard  and 
brittle.  This  hinge  is  barely  shown  in  figure  1. 
The  light  spot  at  the  left  of  the  hinge  is  c<alled  the 
“  beak  ”  {unibonc).  This  was  the  starting  point  in 
the  growth  of  the  shell,  but  later  it  often  gets 
worn  away.  The  lines  upon  the  shell  show  the 
different  periods  of  growth  ;  they  all  start  from 
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the  beak.  Holding  the  shell  with  the  beak  froin 
you,  the  end  of  the  shell  farthest  from  you  is  the 
forward  end,  and  that  nearest  to  you  is  the  hind 
end,  while  the  half  shell  at  your  left  and  right 
hand  will  be  the  left  and  right  valves.  If  the  live 
mussel  be  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  after  a  while 
there  will  be  projected  from  its  forward  end  a 
whitish,  fleshy  body,  a ;  this  is  the  foot  of  the 
mussel,  and  by  its  aid  the  animal  moves  through 
the  sand,  making  a  strong  mark  or  furrow.  These 
marks  are  often  seen  in  the  sand,  and  the  mussels 
may  usually  be  found  by  following  them.  If  all  is 
perfectly  quiet,  the  shells  in  the  basin  will  open  a 
little,  and  at  the  rear  end  will  appear  a  little  fringe, 
b,  c,  figure  1.  If  this  is  carefully  watched  you  can 
see  that  this  fringe  surrounds  two  openings ;  by 


his  knife  and  the  shells  may  be  readily  opened.  To 
open  the  mussel,  these  two  muscles  must  be  cut, 

“diamond  stones.” 

Lennie  J.  Eowcll,  Kaiis.,  sends  me  several  small 
crystals  ivhich  he  says,  from  their  shape,  are  called 
“diamond  stones.”  They  are  flat  plates,  rhom- 
boidal  in  shape,  and  from  the  thirty-second  of  an 
inch  to  half  an  inch  across.  He  properly  notices 
that  the  stones  “  are  all  of  the  same  bevel,”  and 
says  :  “Please  explain  these  things.” — The  crystals 
are  of  a  dull  flesh  color,  when  held  up  to  the  light 
are  partly  transparent.  By  reflected  light  they  have 
a  ])early  lustre.  As  to  explaining  these  things, 
that  is  im[iossible.  We  can  only  accept  them  as  a 
part  of  the  great  order  of  nature.  Minerals  when 


to  be  so  in  the  countries  named.  We  present 
herewith  an  engraving  of  the  snake-charmers  who 
are  frequently  seen  in  India. 

The  snakes  shown  in  the  illustration  are  very 
different  from  any  found  in  this  country.  The 
Portuguese  gave  to  the  species  the  name  “Cobra 
de  CapeUo,”  a  snake  with  a  hood,  or  hooded-snakc. 
The  creature,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  is  able  to 
stretch  out  that  portion  of  its  body  just  below  its 
head  in  the  manner  seen  in  the  engraving  ;  it  does 
this  when  attacked  or  excited  in  any  way,  and 
can  raise  itself  to  a  more  or  less  erect  position, 
supporting  its  body  by  means  of  the  tail.  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  then  threatening,  and  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  natives  have  a  great  fear  of  the  ser¬ 
pent,  especially  when  its  bite  is  often  fatal  ?  The 


A  GROUP  OF  EAST  INDIA  SNAKE  CHARMERS. 

Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


the  motion  of  small  particles  in  the  water,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  current  is  steadily  passing  in  at  the 
lower  and  out  at  the  upper  orifice.  The  current 
carries  in  animalcules  and  othei'  kinds  of  food,  and 
as  it  passes  over  the  gills  of  the  animal,  supplies 
it  with  breath  from  the  air  dissolved  in  the  w'ater. 

The  animal  itself  is  shown  in  figure  2,  in  which 
the  right-hand  valve  or  half-shell  is  removed. 
Within  the  shells,  and  lining  them,  is  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane  called  the  “mantle;”  this  is  indicated  by 
the  lines  running  towards  the  lower  edge  of  the 
shell  and  increases  its  size.  The  surface  of  this 
mantle  next  the  shell  provides  the  pearly  substance 
that  lines  it.  W'e  sec  here,  the  foot,  and  at  6, 
the  fringe  around  the  openings  already  described. 
The  largest  object  within  the  shell,  marked  with 
strong  cross  lines,  is  the  gills.  The  mouth  is  at  o, 
a  queer  place  for  it,  just  above  the  foot.  In  this 
figure  you  have  a  better  view  of  the  ligament,  ?, 
that  hinges  the  two  valves  together.  Tlic  tendency 
of  this  is  to  open  the  shells.  The  animal  holds 
them  together  by  two  strong  muscles  attached  at 
a,  a,  and  passing  to  the  other  shell.  When  these 
muscles  are  relaxed,  the  shells  spring  apart.  In 
the  oyster  there  is  one  such  muscle,  incorrectly 
called  “  the  eye.”  The  oystorman  cuts  this  with 


pure  have  definite  forms,  a  peculiarity  stamped 
upon  them  by  the  Creator,  and  which  allows  each 
mineral  to  be  recognized.  The  crystals  sent  are 
Felspar.  A  very  common  and  important  mineral, 
and  one  which  presents  a  great  many  varieties. 
It  forms  a  large  part  of  the  valuable  granite  rock. 


Snake-Charming. 

Showman  and  snake-charmer,  James  Reilly,  be¬ 
came  careless  while  exhibiting  his  three  Diamond- 
back  rattlesnakes  at  High  Bridge,  Upper  New  York, 
a  few  days  since,  and  was  stung  by  one  of  them. 
He  died  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  repeated  large 
doses  of  whiskey  proving  unavailing.  Very  fi'c- 
qucntly,  from  Pike  County,  and  other  portions  of 
Pennsylvania,  cures  of  rattlesnake  bites  by  whiskey 
arc  reported,  and  it  is  gener.ally  supposed  to  have 
been  regarded  as  an  antidote  for  rattlesnake  poison, 
when  taken  in  time.  The  death  of  Reilly  shows, 
however,  that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon.  The  com¬ 
mon  treatment  in  Australia  and  India  for  the  I'attlc- 
snake  is  the  injection  of  ammonia  into  the  veins  of 
the  arm.  While  we  arc  unable  to  assure  our  read¬ 
ers  that  this  is  an  antidote  and  cure,  it  is  believed 


snake  is  between  three  and  four  feet  long ;  its 
general  color  is  brownish-yellow.  The  hood  has 
various  markings  of  white  and  black ;  these  aj  c 
said  to  sometimes  resemble  spectacles,  as  seen  in 
the  central  reptile  in  the  picture.  But  what  are 
the  snakes  doing  in  the  baskets,  and  what  have  the 
men  to  do  with  them?  The  jugglers  in  India 
claim  that  they  are  able  to  charm  the  reptiles,  and 
render  them  harmless,  and  snake-charming,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  popular  exhibition.  The  jugglers  go  in 
parties  from  place  to  place,  carying  the  snakes  in 
baskets.  When  they  are  charmed  by  the  music, 
the  reptiles  are  handled  without  attempting  to  bite. 
All  this  is  veiy  wonderful  to  those  who  do  not 
know  that  the  Cobras  have  had  their  ])oison  fangs 
extr.acted.  The  many  books  of  travel  in  India 
give  accounts  of  these  exhibitions  of  the  snake 
charmers.  Some  writers  state  that  the  performers, 
by  skill  in  handling  the  reptiles  and  agility  in 
avoiding  their  attacks,  escape  injury.  Others,  on 
the  other  hand,  assert  that  the  jugglers  admit 
that  the  fangs  are  removed.  The  serpents  are 
trained  to  move  in  time  with  the  music,  and 
perform  a  sort  of  rude  dance.  The  snake 
feeds  upon  frogs,  toads,  and  other  small  ani¬ 
mals,  and  often  enters  houses  in  search  of  rats. 
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Milk,  Blitter,  and  Beef. 

Here  are  two  famous  cows.  The  butter-maker, 
figure  1,  Is  of  the  highest  type  of  excellence.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  the  little  Island  of  Jersey,  dropped  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1881,  she  closely  approaches  perfection  in 
every  point.  Her  head  and  forequarters  are  neat 
and  deer-like;  her  disposition,  as  shown  by  the  full, 
mild  eye,  is  quiet  and  pas¬ 
sive  ;  her  constitution,  as 
indicated  by  erect  carriage, 
straight  back>  deep  and 
broad  chest,  broad  loin  and 
low  flank,  is  good.  Her  ca¬ 
pacity  for  food  is  great,  as 
shown  by  her  capacious 
paunch  ;  and  withal,  her  ex¬ 
cellence  as  a  milk-yielder,  is 
Indicated  by  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  hind¬ 
quarters,  the  perfection  of 
the  udder  and  teats,  and  the 
conspicuous  milk  veins  upon 
the  abdomen.  The  promise 
thus  given  in  her  form  has 
been  carried  out,  for  as  a 
three-year-old  she  made  six¬ 
teen  pounds  fourteen  and  a 
half  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
week,  and  has  been  doing 
still  better  since.  This  cow 
was  imported  less  than  a  year 
ago  by  Mr.  T.  8.  Cooper,  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  Fill-pail  2d, 
with  her  dam,  Fill-pail,  both 
cows  of  extraordinary  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  deep  in  the  famous  blood  of  Wel¬ 
come  and  Coomassie  on  the  side  of  her  sire. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  won  great  fame  as  an  importer, 
and  for  investigating  pedigrees  on  the  Island. 
American  Jersey  breeders  owe  him  a  great  deal  for 
the  work  he  has  expended  xipon  island  pedigrees, 
without  which  we  really  would  not  have  known 
much  about  the  blood  sources  of  many  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  modern  strains,  beside  the  little  that  is  given 
in  the  herd-books.  Fill-pail  2d  was  recently  sold 
at  auction  for  a  high  price. 

The  other  portrait  is  of  the  famous  Hereford  cowq 
Leonora.  TheHerefords  are  one  of  the  typical  beef 
breeds  of  England,  and 
while  Shorthorns  are 
claimed  as  valuable  for 
both  beef  and  milk,  and 
among  the  Devons  great 
milkers  are  not  rare, 
and  good  milkers  and 
butter-makers  are  the 
rale,  the  Herefords  are 
in  comparison  nearly 
worthless  as  milkers, 
and  famous  for  rapidity 
and  economy  with  which 
they  lay  on  flesh,  and 
for  their  nearly  perfect 
and  economic  form. 

The  muscles  are  de¬ 
veloped  just  where  the 
meat  brings  the  highest 
price,  and  the  fat  laid 
on  with  that  character¬ 
istic  evenness,  which 
marks  the  most  perfect 
beef  animals.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  rather  of  the 
individual  than  of  the 
breed,  and  yet  more 
often  found  among 
Herefords  than  among 
animals  of  any  other  breed.  The  reader  will 
note  the  general  length,  fullness  and  evenness 
of  the  carcass,  the  squareness  of  the  hindquarters, 
the  depth  and  prominence  of  the  brisket,  and  the 
remarkable  level  character  of  the  belly-line.  The 
breadth  of  the  back  and  loin  is  indicated  rather 
than  seen,  hut  the  enormous  length  and  breadth  of 
the  thighs,  the  masses  of  flesh  over  the  ribs,  the 
delicacy  of  the  bone,  and  smallness  of  what  in 
butchers’  parlance  is  called  offal,  are  most  conspic¬ 


uous.  “  Offal  ”  is  all  except  the  taUow  and  hide 
which  cannot  be  disposed  on  the  market  stand. 
This  includes  the  head,  tail,  feet,  and  viscera.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  if  these  parts  were  removed,  the 
carcass  would  present  an  almost  solid  mass  of  beef. 

American  farmers  need  to  make  their  selection 
between  the  beef  breeds,  the  milk  breeds,  or  those 
which  combine  both  milk  and  beef.  Whether  it  is 


better  to  turn  a  certain  amount  of  fodder  and  grain 
into  butter,  or  cheese,  or  beef,  will  really  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  market.  Where  there  is  a 
good  market  for  milk,  the  highest  profit  is  in  that. 
Outside  the  milk  range,  the  market  is  for  butter  or 
cheese,  or  both.  This  involves  labor,  but  the  labor 
is  usually  well  rewarded.  Beyond  the  labor  line, 
where  milk  cannot  be  manipulated,  it  must  be 
used  for  raising  calves,  and  the  chief  product  of 
the  farm  or  “range”  must  be  beef.  The  beef  of 
the  plains  forces  down  the  prices  of  common  beef 
throughout  the  country,  even  though  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  thousands  of  miles  of  transporta¬ 


tion,  more  or  less.  Hence  it  increa.ses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  daii-y  interest,  and  of  dairy  cattle.  The 
uses  of  cattle  determine  their  characteristic  form. 
In  judging  of  daii-y  cattle  at  shows,  it  is  absurd  to 
allow  fatness  to  warp  the  judgment.  Milk  is  the 
criterion — ability  to  produce  milk  or  butter,  while 
in  passing  upon  the  beef  animal,  the  judge  must 
look  to  beef  points,  ability  to  lay  on  fat  evenly, 
early  maturity,  and  the  development  of  the  choice 
parts.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  judge  a  beef  animal. 


The  Pig  as  a  Plowman. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  influenced  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railroads  and  other  means  of  quick 
transportation,  but  none  of  them  more  so  than  those 
who  grow  meat  as  a  branch  of  their  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  The  pork-raisers  in  the  older  States  come  in 
competition  with  the  swine  products  of  the  prairie 
States,  where  the  pig  is  a 
condenser  of  the  corn  crop, 
and  among  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  methods  of  sending 
that  cereal  to  market — yet 
even  with  cheap  freights,  it 
will  not  do  for  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  to  abandon  the  sty,  and 
look  to  the  West  for  their 
salt  pork  and  hams.  There 
are  economies  to  be  prac¬ 
ticed  in  swine  raising  that 
will  make  the  Eastern  farmer 
successful  in  his  competition 
with  the  West.  He  has  the 
protection  of  freights  over 
long  distances,  which  can 
never  be  very  much  reduced. 
The  home  market  will  al¬ 
ways  be  remunerative,  so 
long  as  pork  products  are  in 
demand.  His  lands  need 
manure,  and  that  which  is 
made  in  the  sty,  and  under 
cover,  is  among  the  best  of 
the  home-made  fertilizers. 
Herding  swine  upon  pasture, 
or  old  meadow,  that  needs 
breaking  up,  is  not  very  much  practiced,  but  is 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  raising  pigs.  They  are 
as  easily  confined  within  a  movable  fence  as  sheep, 
utilize  the  grass  and  coarse  feed  quite  as  well,  and 
perform  a  work  in  stirring  the  soil  that  sheep  can 
not  do.  The  nose  of  the  pig  is  made  for  rooting, 
and  we  follow  nature’s  hint  in  giving  him  a  chance 
to  stir  the  soil.  A  movable  yard,  large  enough  to 
keep  two  pigs,  can  he  made  of  stout  inch  boards, 
about  fourteen  feet  long,  and  six  inches  wide.  For 
the  comer  posts  use  two  by  four  inch  joists.  Nail 
the  boards  to  the  posts  six  inches  apart,  making 
four  lengths  or  panels  four  feet  high.  Fasten  the 
corners  with  stout  hooks 
and  staples,  and  you 
have  a  pen  or  yard  four¬ 
teen  feet  square,  which 
is  easily  moved  by  two 
men.  If  you  place  two 
fifty-pound  pigs  into 
this  yard  they  will  con¬ 
sume  nearly  all  the  grass 
and  other  vegetation  in 
it,  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  thoroughly  disturb 
the  soil  several  inches 
in  depth.  When  they 
have  done  their  work 
satisfactorily,  the  pen 
can  be  moved  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  plat,  and  so  on¬ 
ward  through  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are,  that  it 
utilizes  the  grass  and 
other  vegetation,  de¬ 
stroys  weeds  and  in¬ 
sects,  mixes  and  fertil¬ 
izes  the  surface  of  the 
soil  about  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  implements  of 
tillage.  In  the  movable 
yard  there  is  thorough  work.  Even  ferns  and 
small  brush  are  effectually  destroyed.  Worms  and 
bugs  are  available  food  for  the  pig.  And  it  is  not 
the  least  of  the  benefits  that  the  small  stones,  if 
they  are  in  the  soil,  are  brought  to  the  surface, 
where  they  can  be  seen,  and  removed.  The  pig’s 
snout  is  the  primitive  plow  and  crow-bar,  ordained 
of  old.  No  longer  jewel  this  instrument,  but 
put  it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  in  break¬ 
ing  up  old  sod  ground,  and  help  make  cheap  pork. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 

From  tlie  Nortli-west. 


Abundant  Harvests. — The  golden  horn  of 
plenty  is  pouring  in  its  richest  treasures  upon  our 
land.  Wherever  we  have  gone,  through  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Dakota,  we  have  found  the  tillers  of  the  soil  happy  in 
the  prospects  of  luxurious  crops.  Here  corn  has  suffered 
from  the  drouth  ;  there  hail  stones  as  large  as  walnuts. 


have  cut  down  the  standing  corn,  or  a  sweeping  cyclone 
has  leveled  entire  fields  of  grain.  But  these  are  excep¬ 
tional  cases.  An  enormous  wheat  crop  will  be  harvest¬ 
ed,  and  if  no  untimely  frosts,  as  last  year,  overtake  the 
North-western  cornfields,  they  will  give  satisfactory 
yields.  While  those  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits 
have  complained,  and  are  still  complaining,  of  the 
general  dullness,  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  apparently 
vouchsafed  overflowing  granaries. 

No  “Emigratiou  Boom”  tills  Year. — 
The  wonderful  emigration  to  Western  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  during  1882  and  1883  apparently  spent  itself  last 
autumn,  and  the  remarkable  scenes  which  a  year  ago 
quite  took  one’s  breath  away,  are  not  witnessed  this 
year.  The  cold  winter,  “  hard  times  back  East,”  and  the 
failure  of  the  railroads  to  advertise  the  country  as  much 
as  usual,  are  among  the  various  causes  assigned  by  the 
settlers  for  this  halt  in  emigration,  when  there  is  still 
much  land  to  be  had.  But  we  infer,  as  above  stated, 
that  the  boom  in  this  direction  spent  itself  for  the  time 
being  ;  and  now  during  1884  there  Is  considerablemigra- 
tion  to  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  to  Western 
Nebraska.  Notwithstanding  this  lull  Dakotaward,  there 
has  been  a  steady,  healthy  grow’th  during  the  present 
spring  and  summer,  and  we  shall  subsequently  describe 
in  detail  the  various  villages,  scattered  along  the  net¬ 
work  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  System,  hav¬ 
ing  last  autumn  visited  and  described  those  on  the  lines 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  as  far  west  as 
the  Indian  Reservations,  beyond  the  Missouri  River. 

Bfew  Settlers  Keturnliig. — Ten  years  ago,  when 
the  dazjiliiig  stories  told  in  the  circulars  of  some  of  tlie 
railway  companies,  and  elsewhere,  allured  many  people 
from  the  older  States  to  the  Far  West,  without  sufficient 
funds,  great  suffering  ensued.  Then  scorching  drouths 
and  grass-lioppers  sent  thousands  of  them  back  to  their 
old  homes,  broken  in  spirit  and  poverty-stricken.  Now, 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  what  is  required,  people  arc 
not  disposed  to  migrate  to  the  North-west  without  suffici¬ 
ent  funds  to  tide  them  over  the  first  year  or  two.  Further¬ 
more,  there  have  been  but  few  drontlis  and  fewer  grass¬ 
hoppers  these  later  years  ;  but  yet  there  are  those  wlio 
have  returned  because  of  the  severe  hardships  they  ex¬ 
perienced  during  last  winter  in  Dakota.  Those  must 
have  indeed  been  trying  times  for  the  settlers  in  some 
portions  of  this  vitst  territory,  when  the  snow  at  times 
completely  enshrouded  their  rude  dwellings.  But  these 
experiences  and  vicissitudes  the  settler  must  expect. 
If  he  is  not  willing  to  encounter  them  with  a  stout,  brave 
heart,  he  had  better  not  go  West.  If,  however,  full  of 
resolution,  pluck,  and  determination,  he  goes  to  the 
front  and  surmounts  these  earlier  difficulties,  a  few  years, 
at  the  longest,  will  place  him  at  a  point  of  prosperity 
which  perhaps  he  could  not  have  attained  in  a  life¬ 
time  further  Bast.  Push  and  patience  be  your  motto. 


Too  RIucli  Free  Fand  for  Individual 
Settlers. — ”1  think  it' would  be  much  better  if  the 
Government  gave  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  to  every  settler,”  said  Mr.  E.  Martin,  an  old  sub¬ 
scriber  to  th.Q  American  Agriculturist,  living  near  Man¬ 
chester,  Iowa,  as  we  rode  eastward  from  Mitchell, 
Dakota.  “I  would,”  he  added,  “  allow  no  man  to  have 
over  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  I  would  then  com¬ 
pel  him  to  put  ten. acres  of  this  laud  in  timber.  Then  I 
would  exempt  these  ten  acres  from  taxation.  I  would 
repeal  the  Tree-Claim  Act,  and  the  Pre-emption  Act 
entirely.  This  would  give  each  man  only  one  hundred 
and  sixty  aci'es,  which  he  could  cultivate  well, 
and  would  remove  the  temptation  to-  him  to 
get  under  the  various  Acts,  loo  much  land  which 
he  does  not  half  cultivate.  He  would  likewise 
then  be  removed  from  the  temptation  of  allow¬ 
ing  himself  to  be  used  by  speculators  in  ‘  prov¬ 
ing  up’  claims  for  their  benefit.”  We  found  these 
views  very  generally  shared  by  farmers  on  the 
border.  And  this  as  a  question  worthy  of  the 
immediate  consideration  of  Congi-ess.  Now, 
by  means  of  the  Homestead  Law,  the  Pre¬ 
emption  Act,  and  the  Tree-Claim  Act,  a  settler 
can  secure  control  of  many  hundred  acres  of 
land,  the  majority  of  which  is  likely  to  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  speculators  purely.  But  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  fact' that  one  settler  can 
now  secure  so  much  land  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  will  necessarily  prevent  a  large  number 
from  securing  any,  inasmuch  as  all  the  land  of 
value  is  being  rapidly  absorbed.  Furthermore, 
the  residents  of  these  Border  Lands  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  small,  well-improved  farms 
are  not  only  moi-e  valuable  to  the  owners  them¬ 
selves,  than  would  be  large  sections  of  unim- 
pi'oved  territoi-y,  and  that  the  small  farm 
system  enables  the  population  of  the  Border 
States  and  Territories  to  increase  much  more 
rapidly.  If  a  few  settlers  can  come  into  a  new 
country,  and  by  means  of  the  various  Govern¬ 
ment  Acts,  each  one  secure  an  entire  section  (more 
or  less)  of  land,  naturally  only  a  few  are  required  to 
absorb  the  whole  region. 

Waiting  for  tlie  Country  to  Catch  Up.— 
When  a  new  country  experiences  a  boom  in  emigra¬ 
tion,  it  brings  along  with  it  doctors,  lawyers,  bankers, 
dry  goods  merchants,  grocers,  and  mechanics  generally. 
They  locate  at  the  nucleus  of  a  village,  and  the  land- 
buyers  at  first  have  generally  to  employ  all  of  them  in 
one  way  or  another.  Business  is  consequently  brisk  for 
them.  When,  however,  the  tide  of  emigration  recedes, 
and  the  land-buyers  have  scattered  to  their  various 
prairie  homes  and  become  settled,  the  deihand  for  the 
services  of  professional,  business  and  trades-people 
diminishes.  The  village  becomes  dull ;  the  hurly-burly 
and  excitement  which  characterized  the  boom,  are  gone, 
and  the  villagers  who  rely  on  the  farmers,  complain  of 
very  dull  times,  and  begin  to  question  whether  the  Par- 
West  is  such  a  great  place  after  all.  As  the  surrounding 
country,  however,  begins  to  develop,  and  the  virgin  soil 
yields  crops  to  the  tillers,  money  begins  to  flow  into  the 
villages.  At  first  it  was  the  money  brought  by  the 
land-buyers  from  the  older  States  ;  now  it  is  the  money 
made  there  “  on  the  spot — domestic  money,  so  to 
speak,  as  contrasted  with  imported.  It  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  with  the  increasing  agricultural  development  of 
the  new  region,  and  the  villages  and  towns  regain  the 
activity  which  characterized  them  at  first  ;  that  is,  such 
towns  and  villages  as  pull  through  the  reactionary  period 
and  are  not  abandoned.  Every  new  region  experiences 
this  transition  state.  The  villagers  have  to  wait  for  the 
surrounding  country  to  catch  up,  as  it  were,  and  during 
the  rvaiting-period  It  is  dull  indeed. 

Too  many  Farm  Implements,  and  too 
little  care  taken  of  them. — In  the  great  Noi'th- 
west,  as  hitherto  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  reckless 
purchase  of  farm  machinery,  and  the  failure  to  properly 
take  care  of  it,  is  frequently  noted.  The  now  comer,  be¬ 
cause  he  can  buy  his  reaper  and  other  machines  on  credit, 
purchases  freely,  with  the  confident  expectation  that 
good  crops  will  enable  him  to  discharge  his  obligations ; 
but  if  the  crops  are  not  so  good,  and  he  is  unable  to  sell 
as  much  as  ho  expected,  he  frequently  gets  in  a  close 
spot  financially.  Perhaps  ho  has  no  building  beyond  a 
stable  for  his  horses.  Boards  are  expensive.  He  leaves 
his  machinery  in  an  open  lot,  with  no  cover,  exposed  to 
all  the  changing  weathor.  It  often  results  that  be  can  not 
pay  for  his  machinery,  and,  furthermore,  it  is  much  dam¬ 
aged  sooner  or  latex-.  Do  notgo  to  the  western  prairies  to 
farm,  unless  you  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  some  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  enough  money  to  construct  a  proper  shelter 
for  it,  after  the  season  is  over.  It  is  an  oft  recurring  and 
painful  sight,  as  one  rides  over  the  prairie,  to  see  these 
farm  implements  lying  around  loose  in  every  direction. 


Frairle  Chickens  Abundant.— Bevy  upon 
bevy  of  young  prairie  chickens  rose  to  flight  on  each  side 
of  the  track,  as  our  train  sped  down  through  Central  Da¬ 
kota,  from  Aberdeen,  among  the  quiet  settlements. 
Notwithstanding  the  cold  weather  of  last  winter,  and 
other  untoward  causes,  Ihei-e  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  great  abundance  of  birds  this  season.. 
Legislation  is  doing  considerable  to  protect  them  from 
the  merciless  destruction  of  pot  hunters,  who  shoot  them 
down  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  telling  how  many  they 
have  bagged.  In  making  a  tour  through  Utah  a  few 
years  ago,  we  were  impressed  with  the  severity  of  the 
game  laws,  and  their  rigid  enforcement.  Utah  leads  the 
Western  States  and  Territories  in  this  respect.  D.  W.  J, 


Trouble  with,  the  Elm  Trees. 

Our  subscribers  in  Flushing,  Long  Island.  Passaic,  N-J"., 
and  at  many  other  points,  are  complaining  of  what  is  de» 
scribed  as  a  new  and  dangerous  insect,  which  is  destroy¬ 
ing- the  elm  tree  leaves.  Some  of  the  New  York  City 
daily  papei's  devote  much  space  to  this  pest,  and  express 
solicitude  as  to  what  the  new  insect  may  be.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  a  new  enemy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  Elm 
Leaf  Beetle  (Galeruca  xanthomekena). 

The  Elms  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  being  sadlf  defoli¬ 
ated  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  city  authorities  assumed 
tiiat  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  Canker-worms,  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  trees  with  barriers  of  oil  around  their  trunks. 
The  insect  causing  the  damage  was  not  the  Canker- 
worm,  but  the  larva  of  the  Elm  Leaf  Beetle,  and  the  oil 
could  no  more  keep  this  from  the  trees,  than  the  sparrows,, 
ns  both  male  and  female  insects  have  wings  and  can  fly.. 
The  mature  insect  is  a  small  beetle,  a  native  of  Europe,, 
from  which  country  it  was  introduced  many  years  ago.. 
It  has  become  wide-spread,  and  is  found  in  numerous  lo¬ 
calities  as  far  north  ns  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  if  not  beyond. 

The  beetles  are  oblong-oval,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long;  grayish-yellow,  tvith  three  small  black  spots  on  the. 
thorax,  a  broad  black  stripe  on  the  outer  edge  of  the. 
wing  covers,  and  a  small  oblong  spot  near  tbeir  base. 
The  larv®  are  thick,  cylindrical,  six-footed  grubs,  which 
feed  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  eating  out 
the  green  pulp,  and  leaving  the  hard  veins  as  a  complete- 


ELM  LEAP  AND  LARVA!  OF  ELM  BEETLE. 


frame-work.  The  engraving  shows  an  eaten  elm  leaf, 
and  two  “  worms,”  natural  size,  and  an  enlarged  larva 
of  the  beetle  on  the  right  of  the  cut. 

As  to  its  destruction,  the  Elm  Leaf  Beetle  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  that  attention  that  its  importance  demands.  No 
better  remedy  has  been  suggested  than  showering  the 
foliage  with  a  very  dilute  mixture  of  Paris  Green  or  Lon¬ 
don  Purple  in  water.  A  tablespoonful  of  either  poison 
in  a  barrel  of  water,  would  probably  be  sufficient,  if  the 
mixture  is  kept  well  stirred  to  insure  a  thorough  diffusion 
of  the  heavy  poison,  Pyrethrum  invariably  kills  them. 

READING  MATTER. 


SEE  SUCCEEDING  PAGES  FOR  INTERESTING 


1 


1884.] 


[Adv’ing  Rates,  see  page  400.] 
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Color  Your  Butter. 

Farmers  that  try  to  sell  white  butter  are  all  of  the  opinion 
that  dairying  does  not  pay.  If  they  would  use  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color,  and  market 
their  butter  in  perfect  condition,  they  would  still  get  good 
prices,  but  it  will  not  pay  to  make  any  but  the  best  in  color 
and  quality.  This  color  is  used  by  all  the  leading  creamer¬ 
ies  and  dairymen,  and  Is  sold  by  druggists  and  merchants. 

0!V£  TKIAli  OF  CHlliDRFiN’S  $£IOFS 
witli  tlie 

TRADE 

A.S.T.Cfi 

MARK 

BliACK  TIF  ON  THEM,  will  convince 
Parents  of  tlielr  VA1,EE. 

TT’orW’s  ONLY  Manufactory  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for  use  of 

Invalids  and  Cripples. 

Self-  and  secondary  hand  propulsion,  in¬ 
doors  and  out.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Sole  ma¬ 
kers  of  the  Patented  “  Rolling  Chairs  ” 
pushed  about  at  Centennial.  For  Illustra- 
ted  Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  Amer.  Agriculturist. 
SMITH  \t’lIEEL  CHAIll  CONCERN.  162  Wilil^  St.,  N.  Y. 

Cuff  Buttons,  iatol  Chains. 

Watches  and  jewelry.  Many  different  styles  at  low  nrlees. 
Send  for  circular.  CTTMMINGS  &  CO..  38  Dey  St.,  N.  T. 

YLE’s  ” 

EARLINE 
OSSESSES 
ECULIAR 
URIFYINC 
ROPERTIES 


RESS  AND 

UBLIC 

RONOUNCE 

EARLINE 

ERFECT. 

RUDENT 

EOPLE 

URCHASE 

YLE’S 

EARLINE. 


Sold  by  All  Grocers. 

JiNB  FILE,  lew  M. 


R1 

■ 


I  BAD  THIS  1  —You  can  have 

_ fruits  and  vegetables  the  whole 

year  round  by  using 

THE  GRANGER  FAHIILY 
FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATOR.  It  can  be  used  on  the  kitchen  stove. 
No  extra  expense  for  fuel.  Dries  fruit  in  two  hours. 
Retail  price  $3.50  to  $10.  Trade  supplied  at  very  liberal  dis¬ 
count.  Send  for  circular,  free,  to 

THE  EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  CO.- 

Offlce,  26^  South  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CENTRIFUCAL-GOVERE^OR 


WINPM 


This  Is  the  best  worklngiand  the  most 
powerful  Wind-Engine  in  the 
world,  because  of  —first,  the 
superior  excellence  of  Its  self- 
regulating  mechanism,  and 
second,  the  better  form  and 
position  of  its  sails.  The  facts 
and  reasons  which  support 
this  claim  are  set  forth  In  our  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue,  Second  Edition 
—1884,  for  which  apply  to 

The  Dana  Windmill  Go., 

FAIRHAVEN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


F 


A^ILYiSBLESI  Newtyp'e  and  features 

Prices  greatly  reduced.  Big  discounts  to  agents. 
AKREN  &  CO. 1117  ChestnutSt  Philadelphia 


WANTED  FOR  CASH, 

CRUDE  RAMIE  BARK,  nt  5  cents  per  pound. 

Apply  to  RAMIE  FIHRE  CO.,  422  West  15th  St.,  New  York, 
who  also  furnish  all  particulars  about  cultivating. 


THE 


IGHTNING 

^AY  KNIFE 

IS  THE 

BEST 

KNIFE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

[WTO  To  Cut  HAY  &  STRAW 

-  from  the  Mow.  Stack,  or 

Bundle. 

»  Cut  CORN  STALKS 
or  BALED  HAY,  or 
Unthreshed  OATS  in 

bundles,  into  Fine  Feed. 
To  Cut  ENSILAGE  from 
.Silo.  To  cut  PEAT,  and 
Ditching  in  Bogs  and  Mea> 
dows,  severing  grass  roots,  and 
cutting  off  bush  roots  an  inch 
through,  readily.  Farmers  having 
any  of  this  work  to  do,  should  not 
be  without  a  Lightning  Hay  Knife, 
and  would  not,  after  an  hour’s  trial. 
If  you  feed  only  a  horse  or  cow,  it  will 
jpay  you  to  have  a  Lightning  Hay 

^Kuife,  to  cut  fresh  hay  from  the  side  of 
'the  mow  or  stack,  instead  of  pitching  from 
J  the  top,  where  it  is  dn’ing  up  and  losing 
Its  best  iinalities.  IT  PAV  S  to  use  a 
Lightning  Hay  Knife  to  cut  a  load  of  Clingy 
tT  Clover  Hay-into  sections,  so  as  to  pitch  on 
?  easily.  This  is  THE  KNIFE  which  Cuts 
Frozen  Ila  readily.  Mauufact’d  only  by 

HIRAM  HOLT  & 

I'or  sale  by  Hardicare  Merchant sdc  the  trade  generally 


GOODS 


'  By  MAIL  or  EXPRESS 
SILKS,  DRESS  GOODS.  CLOAKS, 
9Shawls.  Hosiery,  Laces,  Embroideries, 
and  everything  in  DRY  GOODS  and  Ready-made  Gar¬ 
ments  for  Ladies,  Infants  and  Children.  Men’s 
Furnishing  Goods,  Upholstery;  Fancy  Articles.  &o. 
SAMPLES  "and  CATALOGUE  FREE  on  application. 
COOPER  A  COVAKO,  bth  AMnrketSts.,PhlIu>!a. 
(XU’Please  say  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED 
AND  EXHAUSTIVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  OF  Superior  Gold 
Spectacles,  Eye  Glasses 
and  Chains,  Microscopes, Tele¬ 
scopes,  Magic  I.anterus,  Op¬ 
era  Glasses,  Barometers, 
Thermometers,  Drawing  In¬ 
struments,  “  Ano  Kato”  (What 
is  it  ?)  Free,  on  mention  of  this 
paper. 


20  Catalogue,  FREE 


Catalogue,  _ _ _ 

728  Chestnut  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


lyiAOlC  LA^TEBHSI 

HWiI  AMn  .qT'R'R-pnPTTr.nM.c: 


AND  STEREOPTICONS 

For  Public,  Sunday  School  and  Home  Exhihltlons. 

Views  all  Subject!  | 

C.  T.  MILLIGAN, 


J.  M.  THOEBUEN  &  CO., 

IS  JOHN  STKEET, 

NEW  YORK, 

BEG  TO  ANNOrJTCE  THAT  THEIR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 

CATALOG  UE  OF 

BULBS 

for  Autumn  planting  is  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS 

FOR  FLORISTS,  A  SPECIALTY. 

ROOFING. 

The  Asbestos  Roofing  (with  white  or  light  gray  fire-proof 
coating)  is  now  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  the 
only  practical  and  reliable  substitute  for  tin  and  other 
metal  roofing.  It  is  intended  especially  for  Factories, 
Foundries,  Warehouses,  Railroad  Buildings,  Bridges,  Car 
and  Steamboat  Decks,  &c.,  and  is  adapted  for  Steep  or  Flat 
Roofs  in  all  climates.  It  costs  only  about  half  as  much  as 
tin,  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  one,  and  is  the  only  porta¬ 
ble  Roofing  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  the 
elements. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  4, 1880. 
Dear  Ntr.'-The  Roofing  put  on  at  Rochester  live  (5)  years 
ago  is  good  yet,  though  nothing  has  been  done  to  it  since  it 
was  applied.  Yours  respectfully, 

W.  R.  BOGGS  &  CO. 

Gautier  Steel  Department,  of  Cambria  Iron  Co.,  i 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  June  22, 1883.  ) 
Dear  Sir.—Vi'e  have  some  of  your  Roofing  in  use,  and  it 
gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  truly, 

LEWIS  WILLIAMS,  M.  M. 

Marinette  &  Menominee  Paper  Co.,  ? 

Marinette,  Wis.,  June  16, 1883.  S 
Dear  Sir.— ’Please  send  us  by  first  freight  55  squares  of 
your  Asbestos  Roofing,  with  Coatings,  Nails  and  Brushes 
complete.  One  of  our  buildings  tliat  we  put  your  Roofing 
on  burned  a  few  days  ago.  and  the  Rooting  on  that  and  the 
other  buildings  worked  so  well  that  we  W'ant  more  just 
like  it.  Please  ship  immediately.  Yours  respectfully. 

MARINETTE  &  ilENOMINEE  PAPER  CO. 


ASBESTOS  BUILBIN&  FELT. 

I  For  Interlining  frame  buildings,  floors,  &c.  It  Is  wind, 
dust  and  strictly  fire-proof. 

Send  for  Fall  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Samples,  etc.,  etc. 

H.  f,  JOHIS’  Mairnfactnrli  Couijany, 

No.  87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Liquid  Paints, 
Roof  PaintSjRoofing,  Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings, 
Piston  and  Wick  Packing,  Millboard,  Fire-Proof  Paints, 
Cements,  Coatings,  etc.,  etc. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COGOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  .and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  flue  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately-flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  Dills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of 
diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.’’— CwH  Service 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins  by  Grocers,  Itibelled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homceopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


COLORADO 
STOCEC  ECE^BFE 
Price,  S I  .OO. 


No  Better  Knife  than  this  is  Made. 

If  you  pry  with  your  knife,  this  one  will  not  suit 
you.  Blades  are  thin,  and  made  for  keen,  clean  cut¬ 
ting,  and  tempered  as  carefully  as  a  $2 
razor.  Price  $1,  post-paid.  Farmers’  Extra 
Strong  2-olade,  75c.;  medium.  2- 
blade,  50c.;  1-hlade,  25c.;  Hunting 
Knife,  $1.;  Gents’  3-bla<le, 
Butcher  Knife, 
6-ineh  blade.  50 
cents.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed  for  10c. 
extra. 

48-page  list  sent 
free.  Also,  “  How 
to  use  a  Razor.  ’’ 
MAHER  &  GROSIl, 
Cutlers, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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[September, 


HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, 


CROCUS, 

LILIES, 

NARCISSUS, 
SMALL  FRUITS,  &c. 

Our  Aiituiiiu  Catalogue  of  the  above  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  enclosing “<?-cent  stamp  for  return  postage. 
Customers  of  last  fall  will  be  supplied  without  application. 

B.  K.  BLISS  SO]VS, 
Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb  Warehouse, 

34  Barclay  Street,  Wew  York. 


fALL  PLANTING^ 


FOR  THE  HOUSE. 

Tlie  Autumn  IVo.  of  Vick’s  Floral  Oiiide, 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  and 
all  Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the  Garden,  and  for 
Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— just  published  and  sent  free 
to  all.  Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Dutch  Bulbs 

NEW  AND  RARE  WINTER  FEOWERING 
PEANTS,  NEW  FRUITS,  &c. 

DUTCH  BUEBS.— Large  importations,  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs,  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  Plants,  Palms,  Orcliids,  Roses,  &c.,  well 
grown,  cheap.  New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries, 
hew  Grapes,  new  Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  Catalogues  mailed  to 
applicants  JOHN  SAUE,  Washington,  D,  C. 


The  GREAT  NEW  QUINCE 


mEECH’S  PROLIFIC,” 

the  most  wonderful  of  all  new  fruits. 

Supply  depot  of  Mulberry  Trees  for  the  U.  S.  I 
and  Canada.  Send  for  Circulars.  See  page  328, 
Aug.  No.  Hanoe  &  Bokden,  Rumson  Nurseries, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and  31  Fulton  St.,  New  Tork. 


h  Million 


SHARPEESS,  WIESON, 

Queen,  Old  Ironclad,  Lacon, 
Manchester,  Big  Bob,  and  other 
Strawberries,  Cutliburt,  Reliance,  and  Brandywine  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Wilson  and  Kittatinnv  Blackberry  and  Cranberry  for 
fall  planting.  Rates  low.  Write  for  Circular  and  Price  list  to 
I.  dk  J.  E,  EEONARD,  Iona,  N.  J. 
PE  ANTS  FOR  SHOPPING  SOUTH. 
Cabbage  ready  now,  and  till  December  1st. 

THE  NEW  WHITE  CRAPE, 

FRANCIS  B.  HAYES. 

Early,  Harily,  Productive,  Fine  Quality, 

Said  by  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  (Pres,  of  the  Amer. 
Pomological  Soc’y.i,  to  he  the  best  white  child  of  the 
Concord,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  grapes  he  ever  tested. 
The  Mass.  Horticultural  Soc’y.  has  awarded  this  grape  a 
First  Class  Certifleate  of  Merit,  a  Silver  Medal,  and  several 
First  Prizes.  Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  B.  MOORE  dk  SON,  Concord,  Mass. 

FAIRVIEW  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 

Potted  and  Laver  Strawberry  Plants.  New  Peach.  J  ohn 
Hans.  All  kiiuls  fruit  trees,  and  small  fruit  plants;  band- 
some  stock  Peach  trees,  and  Osage  Orange  specialties.  Price 
List  free.  Address  JOHN  PERKINS,  iloorestown,  N.  J. 


Bill  p  Q  FAEE  PEANTING. 

LJ  Li  O  New  Illustrated  Catalogue,  con¬ 
taining  lists  of  the  choicest  bulbs,  at  lowest  prices,  now 
ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

EEEWANGER  dk  BARRV, 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N,  Y, 

Mention  this  paper. 


The  largest  assortment  in  the 
country  of  the  best  Old  and  JVeio 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  I'seonies,  Hedge 
Plants,  etc.  Abridged  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

ninny  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, 
DAnnij  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FALL  PLANTING. 


ELLWANGER 


FRUIT  TREES.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES.  PLANTS  AND  BULBS, 
SMALL  FRUITS.  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

An  immense  stock.  Splendid  Assortment.  Warranted  trne.  Remarkably  cheap— 40  CHOICE 
<*K  I  Q  r  "V  Q  Send  for  Catalogue  free.  30th  year.  500  Acres.  21  Greenhouses.  Address 

‘  t  I  O.  THE  STORRS  dk  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  EakeCo.,  Ohio. 


^EW  STRAWBERRIES  mm. 

Hra  'll'  value  in  POT.s  or 

«  “  lavers  for  Summer  and  Fall  planting.  £xira 
slock  at  faiT prices.  PlantiiowFrnitnext  June 
Circulars  free.  HALE  BROS.  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

Rasp  lierrioh.lllackteri'ics.Curr.ni  Is,  (Ir.ijK-,,  for  Fall  planting 


POWOWN  'wr 

The  Best  New  and  Standard  Varieties.  Catalogues  free. 

_ JOSEPH  D.  FITTS,  Proviilcnce,  R.  I. 

z  i 

A  choice  assortment  of  all  the  new  and  standard  varieties 
at  popular  prices.  Fall  is  by  far  the  best  time  to 
plant.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

H.  G.  CORNEY, 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.^"  ‘  ‘  rtvi/C.. 

200,000  Peach  trees  for  fall  of  1884,  including  some  sev¬ 
enty-live  (75)  of  the  best  varieties  suitable  for  all  sections 
of  the  country.  A  full  stock  of  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Al¬ 
monds,  and  all  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees.  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  vines,  and  a  large  stocK  of  Grapevines,  and  Wilson’s 
Early  Blackberry  plants,  the  latter  grown  from  root  cut¬ 
tings.  Circulars  ready  about  Aug.  1st.  No  travelling  agents. 
Order  direct,  aud  secure  best  stock  at  lowest  rates.  CHAS. 
BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

^8^®"  i8®4  Pomona  Miirseries. 

PARRY  STRAWBERRY  ! 

A  Seedling  of  Jersey  Queen— Strong,  healthy 

grower.  Perfect  Flower,  ^ery  productive; 

lost  beautiful  bright  color,  large  size, highest 
flavor,  and  firm. 

Best  for  MARKET  or  FAMILY  use,  MARL¬ 
BORO,  the  largest  early  Raspberry.  WILSON, 
JR.,  the  largest  and  most  productive  early  Blackberry. 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  KIEFFER  PEARS.  A  complete 
list  of  Small  Fruits,  GRAPES,  Currants,  etc.  Catalogue 
free.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  0.,  New  Jersey. 


HEADQUARTERS. 

PEACH  and  other  fruit  trees.  NEW 
and  old  varieties  of  BERRIES.  MAY 
KING  Strawberry.  MARLBORO 
Raspberry. 

EARLY  CLUSTER 

Blackberry,  Currants,  Grapes,  &c.,  &c. 
Catalogue  Free.  JNO.  S.  COLLINS. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


OMM  PEfiRS! 

a  specialty.  200,000  LeConte 
and  Kiefler  Pears.  Equal  in  pro¬ 
fit  to  the  Orange.  Jieally  bligh  (proof 
only  on  their  own  roots.  Catalogue, 
with  facts.  Free,  Peeii  To  and 
Honev  Peaches.  A  large,  gen¬ 
eral  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees. 
Address  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Man¬ 
ager,  Huntsville  Nurseries, 
riUNTSVlLLE,  ALABAMA, 


1*10,000  WHITE  MULBERRY  SEEDLINGS,  for  Silk 
O  Culture.  Fall  of  1884.  10  to  15  inches.  $5  per  M  ;  15  to 

2zl  inohpa.  5510  nf*r  M.  n.iul  SI  .RO  npr  100*  hv  Hiail  rtportoiH 


24  inches,  SIO  per  M.  SI  aud  $1.50  per  100;  by  mail,  prepaid. 
‘"  iress,  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., 

VILl.AGE  NURSERIES,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


THE  BINGEE  &  CONARB  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVEK-BLOO.’MING 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  60  LARGE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  We  Cl  VE  A  WAY ,  in  Premi¬ 
ums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES  thaninoBt  estab- 
lisbiments  grow.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for  imme¬ 
diate  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpaid.to  any  posLof^e. 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled.for  SI; 
laforsa;  lOforSS;  aeforSd;  asforss;  75for 
810;  lOO  for  SIS.  Our  NEW  CUIDE^co'hpif'f 
Treatise  on  the  Nose^  70  PT),  eleganthf  illustrated 

THE  DINCEE  4,C9NAR9„CO. 

owere.  West  Grove,  Chester 


Bose  Growers, 


,  Chester  Co.,  Ts. 


FOOL’S  IMPROVED 


“FRUIT-PICKER”  AND  “TREE-TRMER,” 

sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.  With  this 
picker  you  can  stand  on  the  ground  and  pick  fruit  from  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  fruit  tree,  without  injury  to  the  fruit  or 
tree;  and  wltlioiit  lowering  the  picker,  the  fruit  will  be 
brought  safely  to  your  hand.  A.  A.  POOL, 

61  Elliott  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Martin  Amber  Wheat. 

This  new  variety  has  again  proven  its  superiority  over 
older  varieties  by  its  enormous  yield..  Fine  quality  of 
Grain  and  Flour,  and  the  fact,  that  with  ordinary  cultivation 
it  only  requires  %  Bushel  of  Seed  to  produce  TWENTY- 
FIVE  to  FORTV  bushels  per  acre.  Price,  1  peck,  .$1.00, 
><  bush.  $1.50,  jSf  bush.,  enough  for  one  acre,  $2.00, 1  bush. 
$2.50.  2  bush.  $4.50,  10  bush.  $20.00.  The  Martin  Amber 
Wheat  originated  in  this  locality.  Circular  Iree.  Address, 
J.  L.  DILLON,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

MARTIN  AMBER 

SEED  WHEAT,  I  offer  ten  acres  yield  of  this  remark¬ 
able  aud  popular  new  wheat,  twice  cleaned,  and  clear 
of  rye,  trash,  or  weeds.  Its  tillering  properties  are 
so  great  as  to  need  about  half  the  usual  amount  of  seed. 
A  great  yielder,  and  excellent  for  flour.  By  freight  or  ex¬ 
press,  bu- $1.00;  >ibu.,  $1.50;  Ibu.,  $2.50.  By  mail  (post 
paid)  1  lb.,  40c.;  4  lbs.,  $1.00.  Brandywine  Nursery. 

F.  U.  BIDDLE,  CIIADD’S  FORD,  PA. 


PROOUGT  of  200  ACRES 

ISEED  WHEAT! 

(Ready  for  Shipment  July  20th.) 

CROWN  EXPRESSLY  FOR  SEED. 

Comprisiug  these  hardy  and  productive  varieties :  TUSCAN 
ISLAND,  valley,  .MARTIN’S  AMBER,  RED 
RUSSIAN,  HYBRID  MEDITERRANEAN,  LAND. 
RETH’SNEVV  WHITE.  CANADIAN  AMBER,  OS- 
TER’S  AMBER,  IMP’D  LANCASTER  RED,  &c. 
QPnpBfll  DCCCD  Sample  of  each,  price,  histt>ry,  des- 
Or  tl/lML  UrrEn  crlption,  and  my  Treatise  on 
Wheat  (xrowiiiffy  or  how  to  srow  50  bushels  per 
acrcy”  sent  od  receipt  of  6  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

SAMUELWILSOH.ilStegafSa. 

IF  yOUVUNT  TO  KNOW  .n.b.ui  JOHNSON  GBISS 

send  to  HEADQUARTERS  for  Pam  phlet .  Address, 

HERBERT  POST,  Postburgh,  Dallas  Co.,  Alabama. 

KEMP’S  MflMIIRF  SPREADER 

PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 


Greatest  — 

Afirrlcultural  Invention  •«, 

oftheAarel  Saves  90  per  cent,  of  labor*  Doubles 
the  value  of  the  Manure.  Spreods  evenly  all 
kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tentn 
time  required  by  band.  Illustrated  Catalo^eyr^. 

&  BUIiFJili  MF^G  CO.,  Syracuse,  K*  Yt 

Potato  Diggers 

Will  Pay  their  cost  first  season.  Send  for  Circular. 

A.  B.  COHU  dk  CO.,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

COiVSSViOl*^ 

POTATO  BIGGER.  ^ 

2.0  5 

This  is 

S'.<  ■* 

reliable,  g  J 
Price  wo'® 
$12.  *'< 

The  only  low-priced  successful  Digger  known. 

BOWKER’S 

Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate  with  Potash. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and  low  in 
price.  Send  for  Pauiplilet. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  IVew  York. 


Manf’d  by 

C.E.IAM&CO. 

GENEVA,  ILL. 


1884.] 
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Free  to  All. 

Our  new  Fall  Catalogue  of  Seed  Wheat,  Bulbs,  Plants, 
Small-Fruits,  etc.  Send  us  your  address  at  once  on  postal, 
as  you  ought  to  have  it  before  purchasing  anywhere. 

BENSON,  MAUEE  &  CO.,  PUila.,  Pa. 

PEACH  TREES  suited  to  all  sections.  Apple  trees, 
extra  long  keeping  varieties.  Keifer  and  Leconte 
Pears.  A  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  cheap. 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit,  and  other  plants  by  mail. 
Catalogues  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  free. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Del. 

FOR  SALE. 

200,000  CHEBllY  SEEOEINfiS,  1  year.  100,- 
000  CHEBIiy  and  LA  VERSAIELES  CUR- 
RANTSS,  3  years,  fine  s  Also  a  full  assortment  of 
other  Nursery  Stock.  Address, 

STEPllEN  HOYT’S  SON,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

#40 


a  month  and  Expenses.  Men  wanted  to 
sell  NURSERY  STOCK, 

I).  H.  PATTY,  Oeneva,  N.  Y. 


C^-NO  FARjMER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT 

DARNELL’S  PATENT 

FURROWERa^ 
MARKER  !  cffiCULAR 

HWf  Manufact'r,  Moorestown, 

.  WULIUniriil  (Burlington  County),  N.  J, 


Si©©0  REWARD 


Pamphlet  tns 

NEWARK  MACHINE  CO. 

NEWABK,  O, 


CLlpp^^ 


This  Plow  contalrs  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is  as  strong  and  will  scour  equal 
to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of  charcoul  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  lllass. 


DEDERBCK'S  HAY^  PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  Buils 
host. 


P.  K.  DEDERICtC  &  CO.,  Albany,  td.  Y. 

LBS  I  THE  DAYIS 

STUMP  PULLER 

Received  Centennial  Medal. 

Is  now  in  use  in  Canada  and 
nearly  every  part  of  the  U.  S. 

LIFTS  20  to  50  TONS. 
Stands  on  runners,  worked  by  two 
men.  5  Sizes.  Prices  S3-5  to 
SfO.  Circulars  free.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  H.  L.  BENNETT, 
Westerville,FrankllnCo.  Ohio, 


J.  A..  CJEIOSS  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

For  Straight  and  Curved  Track. 

ENSILAGE  BUCKETS,  POST,  FLOOR, 
AND  OTHER  PULLIES. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


18,000  Carpenters  and  Farmers 

now  use  our  Late  Blake  Filers  to  file  saws,  so  they 
win  cut  faster  than  ever.  Teeth  all  of  equal  size, 
Htch  and  Bevel.  Single  one  sent  free  on  receipt  of  $2.50, 
where  no  Dealer  keeps  them  for  sale.  A  discount  to  Dealers 
or  others  wishing  to  sell.  For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  who  use  them,  etc.,  address 

E.  ROTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Penna. 
Post-Office  Money  Orders  make  payable  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


DO  YOO  WANT 


ANY  SEED  WHEAT 

FOR  FALL  sowmei  All  tlie  new  and 

standard  varieties  at  very  low  prices.  Also 
Jersey  Red,  Chester  White,  Poland  China,  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  and  Scotch 
Colley  Pups,  at  reduced  prices,  during  the  Fall  months.  Send  for  our  Fall  circular. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  475  &  477  North  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT 

COLDER  PROLIFSC 


The  Golden  Prolific  still  leads. 
Plump,  handsome  white  berry,  stiff  I 
straw,  free  from  rust,  bearded,  early,  [ 
hardy,  vigorous,  outyieldsall  others.  [ 
The  Hybrid  Mcdltcrrunean  has 
won  coMeii  opinions.  Large  red  grain. yields  40  to  50  bus.  per  acre,  hardy,  bearded,  stands  up  well.  MartiriV 
Amber,  one  of  the  leading  bald  white  varieties.  lias  remarkable  stooling  rrofertiks.  j 

I  Tunenn  iHiniid,  very  fine  red  wheat,  originallv  from  sliores  of  the  .Mediterranean.  Our  own  field  vielded  over  J 

40  bushels  tothe  Thousand  ‘  - - 

jacre  this  year,  '&W  Grows  Iroin 

I  Reven  feet  jJCflitffV  ©TDAWi/T  six  to  eight  inches  long,  filled  with 

!  high,  STIFF,  lotAV  Y  wfl  KAww  ■  large,  heavy  grains;  yields  forty  to  fifty 
{bushels  to  the  acre.  Price,  FIFTY  CENTS  PEK  POUND  by  mail,  post 

I  peck,  ^t4.00  per  buRhcl.  Our  BEScRspfiYE  omcyiL: 

I  giving  history,  description,  etc.,  will  be  MAILED  FKEE  to  all  who  apply. 

I  Remit  by  Post  Office  Money  Order,  Registered  Letter  or  Postal  Note.  Address. 


Prices 

By  Express. 

Peck. 

Bus*  I 

Golden  Prolitic. 

$1.00 

S3.50| 

Hvbrid  Mediterraneanl.25 

4.0  J 

Martin’s  .Amber,  , 

1.00 

8.50 1 

Tuscan  Island.  ,  . 

1. 00 

,3.001 

Lovett's  White, 

1.25 

4.00  h 

Landreth's  White, 

1.00 

3.00  E 

All  varieties  by  mail,  postpaid,  | 

50  cts.  per  Ib.,  3  lbs.  for  $1.00.  | 

Champion  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 


P€>5^ITIVE  FOBSCE 


FEE®  DiSTRSaSUTElSS. 

FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 

Unequalled,  and  is  warranted  to  distribute  accurately,  evenly  and 
easily  any  commercial  fertilizer— wet  or  dry. 

Draft  light  and  easily  handled.  Construction  simple.  Materials 
and  workmanship  the  best.  We  .also  make  the  WHIPPLE 

SPRING  TOOTH  SULKY  AND  FLOATING 
HARROWS,  CULTIVATORS,  &c. 

Those  HARROAVS  are  adapted  for  use  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  and 
are  the  hest  pulverizers  known.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  he  with¬ 
out  one.  Ample  time  given  for  trial  before  settlement.  Attach¬ 
ments  for  sowing  grain,  grass-seed,  and  fertilizers,  furnished  with 
Sulky  Harrows  when  desired.  Send  for  pamphlets  describing  latest 


_  improvements  in  Harrows  and  Drills 

GEREj  TRUMANj  PLATT  &  CO.,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  18tJ4.  NO  PATENT  !  NO  PAT  5 

olitalned  for  Meclmnical  Devicea,  Com- 
poiiiuls,  Deelgiia  and  Labels.  Alt  preli* 
luinary  examinations  as  to  patentability 
ot  inventions  free.  Our“  Guido  lor  Obtain¬ 
ing  Patents  ”  is  sent  free  evervwliere. 
Address  LOUIS  RAGtiKU  &  CO.,  Solicilors  of  Patents, 

.  MASIIIXtJTO.N,  D.  C. 


OUR  pATE-t^  OPW  Mill  ^ 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

iPfecstf  Mention,  this  Paper.)  Chumberfibure*  Pifc 

IMPROVED  F.4RM  LUPLEMEMTS  f 

Improved  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  and  Lever  Horse- 
Powers.  Threshing  Machines.  Straw-I'reserving  Tlireshers, 
La  Dow's  Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tootli  Harrows.  Eagle 
Sulky  Horse  Rakes.  Cultivators.  Feed  Mills,  Feed  Steamers, 
etc.  etc.  Wheeler  a  Melick  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Established  1830.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

-the  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 


Horse  Powers 


THRESHERS  “■ 


Clover  Hullers 


(Suited  to  all  sections. )  VV  rite  for  FKEE  Illus.  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Aultman  &  Taj'lor  Co.,  Manslield,  Ohio. 


CIDER 

Presses,  &raters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  it  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracm.se,  N.  Y. 


S50  REWARD 

be  paid  for  any  Grain 
Fan  of  same  size  that  can 
clean  and  bag  asmuch  Grain  or 
Seedinonedav  asour  Patent 
MONARCH  Grain  and 
Seed  Separator  and  Bag:- 
ffer,whicli  we  offer  to  the  pub- 
ilicat  a  low  price.  Send  for 
circular  and  price  list, 
which  will  be  mailed  free. 
NEWARK  MACHINE  CO., 
Newark.  Ohio,  XJ.  8.  A.  ’ 


The  National  iron  Fence  Company 

is  fencing  farms,  ranches  and  railroads  with  the  latest,  best 
and  cheapest  fence  now  in  use.  All  iron.  Any  kind  of  wire 
can  he  used.  This  fence  received  the  highest  certificate  of 
merit  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1883.  Live  and  responsible 
agents  wanted  In  every  countv  in  the  United  States.  For 
circulars  send  to  office  of  NATIONAL  IRON  FENCE  COM¬ 
PANY,  22  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


WHEAT  CULTHHE! 

THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 

ft  A  F  Q  two-fifths  of  the  Seed 
O  9  one-half  of  the 


Fertilizer.  Lightens  the  draft.  Pre¬ 
vents  clogging.  Seed  will  come  up 
several  days  sooner.  50  per  cent,  more 
sec«l  will  come  iii).  Produces  strong  plants 
and  large  yield.  Send  for  pamphlet  ‘‘//bio  to  Raise 
lf'Aea(.”Seed  Drill  Regulator  Co. Lemont, Centre  Co. Fa 


iiLLS 


PORTABLE 

GGRN&FEEO 

Corn  and  4'ob  18  sizes, 

adapted  for  all  kinds  of  power.  ‘War- 
granted  to  do  as  grood  'work  as  Buhr 
stone, and  to  give  satisfaction.  We  guar¬ 
antee  them  to  do  all  we  claim  for  them. 
•riinWillgive  a  trial  often  </«//•?,  and  if  nob 
represented,  can  be  returned  at  our 
expense.  AMERICAN  GRINDIN(J  MILL 
00^81  &  83  N.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
C^“Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List, 


WELL 


ARTESIAN  WELI, 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 
ING  MACUINERY 
and  how  to  nso,  Is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recom- 
mended  in  “  Anarioail  Agriculturist,"  Nov.  No.,  1S79,  page  463. 
Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  wojked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needeil  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Goo<l  business  for 
■Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere,  "We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  price  Hr*  "nd  to  ^ 

?ie:09  Well  Escavatcr  Cc.  Long  Island  City,  New  York. 


New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

SWINE  HUSBANDRY. 

A  PIIACTIC.4.L  MANUAL 

FOR  THE 

Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Swine, 

AND  THE 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of  their  Diseases. 

By  F.  D.  COBURN. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 

OKANGE  JXJDD  CO., 

DAVII)  W.  .11 1U>,  Pres't.  S.4M'l  BI  RMIA.II,  Sec. 
751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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[September, 


STANDARD  RURAL  BOOKS. 

[Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Orange  Judd  Co.,  Publishers 
of  American  Agriculturist,  751  Broadway,  New  York.] 
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Farm  and.  Garden. 

Alien’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.  ...?2 

Bailey’s  The  Book  of  Ensilage . , . .  1 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  New  and  Revised  Edition .  2 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing . . 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth 

Curtiss  on  Wheat  Culture . 

Farm  Conveniences .  1 

Farming  for  Profit .  3 

Fitz’s  Sweet  Potato  Culture . Paper. 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.] 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1 

Gregory  on  Cabbages . 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc . 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising . 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  , 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1 

Harlan’s  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  1 

Harris’ Gardening  for  Young  and  Old — . . .  1 

Harris'  'Talks  on  Manures.  New  and  Revised  Edition. .  1 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1 

Hop  Culture.  New  and  Revised  Edition . 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2 

Leland’s  Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  &  Out-Doors.  New  Ed.  1 

Nichols’  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1 

Oemler’s  Truck-Farming  at  the  South .  1 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  3Uc.;  cloth. . 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1 

Register  of  Rural  Afl'airs,  bound,  9  vols..  each .  1 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth.. 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden . . .  1 

Schenok’s  Gardener’s  Te.xt-BooK . . . 

Silos  and  Ensilage . 

Starr's  Farm  Echoes . 1 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1 

Ten  Acres  Enoug'n .  1 

The  Soil  of  tlie  Farm .  1 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators. 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols .  .  4 

Waring's  Book  of  the  Farm . 2 

Warlngton’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm .  1 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist . . .  30 

American  Weeds  and  i'seful  Plants .  1  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Elliott’s  Hand  book  lor  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Fern  Book  for  Everybody .  50 

Flowers  and  tlie  Flower  Garden  ;  boards .  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Straw  berry  Culturist .  20 

I’uller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Edition .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach.  Culture.  New  and  revised  edition .  1  50 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden .  75 

Henderson’s  Hand  Book  of  Plants .  3  00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 
Husmaun’s  American  Grape  Grow’ing&  Wine  Making..  1  50 

Johnson’s  'Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1  00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-'Yine .  1  00 

My  "Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden  ;  boards .  50 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  30 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  1  00 

Rivers’s -Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours . 1  OT 

Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits .  5  00 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  00 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.:  clo.  1  00 
White’s  Cranberry  Culture . .  1  25 

Horses. 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Horse  Doctor.  8vo...  7  50 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship . .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols . 25  00 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo>  cloth...  2  50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  1:2  ino. .  1  50 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards.  75c. ;  cloth..  1  00 

Durant’sHorsebackRidiugfromMedlcalPoiutof'7''iew.  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  1  23 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia . .  3  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses . . .  73 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Flower’s  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins .  50 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary . 2  00 

Helm’s  American  Roadsters .  5  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . ,..  1  75 

Horses  and  Hounds . .  80 

Horse  Owner’s  and  Stableman’s  Companion .  1  50 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy. .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

.  3  00 

3  00 
1  00 

Sifles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot, 

Percheron  Horse . 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer’s  Horse  Book .  3  00 

Stonehengeon  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Fleld.Eng.Ed.8vo.  8  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  inStable&Field,  Am.Ed.l2mo.  2  00 

The  Horse,  How  to  Buy  and  Sell . 1  00 

The  Horse :  Its  Varieties  and  Management ;  boards. ...  75 

The  Saddle-Horse .  1  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2.  ...20  00 
Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America 


Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor.. 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide.. 


75 
1  00 
50 


2  50 


"Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  1  75 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  Slieep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  tL.  F.)  American  Cattle.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.i  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Cattle  Doctor  8vo. . .  7  50 
Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry.  New  and  Revised  Edit’n.  175 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo.  clotli .  2  ,50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  1  00 


Harris  on  the  Pig . . 

Keeping  One  Cow . 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.). 
Cattle:  The  Varieties,  Breeding  and  Management... 

eiok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep . . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  li2nio . 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics . 

Hayes’  Angora  Goat . 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow . 

McClure's  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. . 
Miles'  Stock  Breeding . 

guiucy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle. . 

andall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . . . . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . . 

Reasor  on  the  Hog .  . . . . 

Sidney  on  the  Pig. . . 

The  Sheep :  Its  'Varieties  and  Management  ;  boards. .. . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog . 

Youatton  Sheep .  ..  ’  . 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  1  fO 

Corbett’s  Poultry  Yard  and  Market. . . .  .Paper.  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  The  Game  Fowl .  1  50 

Halsted's  Artificial  Incubation  and  Incubators. ..paper.  75 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book. . . .  1  50 

Miner’s  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Poultry  :  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  etc;  boards .  50 

Renwick’s  Thermostatic  Incubator.,  .paper,  36c. ;  cloth  56 
Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  1  00 


1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
75 
1  25 
1  50 
6  00 
1  50 
1  75 
1  75 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 

1  25 
1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

50 
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1  00 
50 
1  50 
1  OO 
1  00 


(Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 


Stoddard’s  An  Egg 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl  .  2  50 

Wright’s  Ulus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.l7  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Pigeon  Keeper .  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . . . 2  00 

Arcliitecture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . 1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets .  1  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. ...... . 1  50 

Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildings .  1  50 

Blcknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture.  6  00 

BicKiieirs  Modern  Architectural  Designs  and  Details.. 10  00 

Blckuell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture . 2  50 

Blckuell’s  Stables,  Out  buildings,  Fences,  etc .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New.... _ 2  50 

Bickuell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’  Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cameron’s  Plasterer’s  Manual .  75 

Camp’s  How  Can  I  Learn  Architecture .  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Ciotf ’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’ Architec  turai  Details . 6  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Gardner’s  Comtnou  Sense  in  Church  Building .  1  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide . 3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences . 4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hulme’s  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments .  1  50 

Hussey’s  Home  Buil  ding . 2  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture.  .  4  00 

Interiors  and  Interior  Details .  7  50 

.Jacques’ Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn-Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . '.  l  00 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Modern  House  Painting .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner . . . 5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder . 5  00 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  3  00 

PalliBec’s  Model  Homes .  l  00 

Palliser’s  Useful  Details . 2  00 

35 
75 
1  50 
1  25 

1  50 
7  50 
7  00 
5  00 
5  00 
4  00 

2  50 


Phinn’s  IVorkshop  Companion 

Plummer’s  Carnenters’  and  Builders’  Guide . 

Powell’s  Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls . 

Reed’s  Cottage  Houses . . . 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody . 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner  Modernized . 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing . 

Riddell’s  Lessons  on  Hand  Railing  for  Learners . 

Riddell’s  The  Artisan . 

Rural  Church  Architecture . 

Tuthill’s  Practical  Lessons  in  Architectural  Drawing 
Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24 'lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 10  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . 

Withers’  Cliurch  Architecture . 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses . 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New.. . . . .  ... 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 


2  00 
1  50 
10  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
15  CO 
1  00 
1  50 
3  00 


Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 


Amateur ' 


r  Trappe 
Angling:  Trollii 


Trap  Makers’  Guide.pa.,50c.;  bds.  75 
„  ling.  Spinning,  Bottom  and  Fly  Fishing.  50 

Archer,  The  Modern . . .  25 

Archery,  'Witchery  of .  I  50 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds.  75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot . . .  i  25 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration....  1  50 
Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap.  New  and  enlarged  Ed.  1  50 

Bird  Keeping. .Fully  Illustrated . . .  l  50 

’  13’  Field,  r 


Bogardus’ 


,  Cover.  &  Trap  Shooting. 


2  00 


Breech-loaders.  By  Gloan . . . . . 1  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern,  Greener .  2  50 

irges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field  . . .  3  00 

itlei 


Butler  on  the  Dog. 


2  00 


Camp  Cookery,  Parloa . . .  50 

Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondaoks . 1  25 

Canoe  and  Camera.  Square  12mo . . .  150 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide... .  1  25 


Dinks,  Mavhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dog,  by  Hill . . .  2  00 

Dog,  Tlie  :  Its  Varieties  and  Management ;  boards .  50 

Dog,  TheMjy  Idstone .  1  25 

Doge,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  cloth..  60 

Dogs,  bv  Stables .  .  .  75 


Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries..  2  00 
Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging, 


50 


Every  Boy’s  Book  of  Sports . . .  3  50 


Fishing  in  America 
Floyd’s  Hints  on  Dog  Breakin; 


2  50 
50 


Frank  Forester’s  Life  and  Writings.  New.  In  2  Vol¬ 
umes.  Each  Vol.  complete  in  itself.  Price  per  vol.  1  50 

Frank  Forester  s  Ameiican  Game  in  its  Season .  i  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  2  vols .  4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing . . . 2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen . . .  2  00 

Frazar’s  Practical  Boat  Sailing .  i  oO 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather . . . . .  50 


ANGLO-SWISS 

MILK-MAID  BRAND. 

Milk  FOOD 

For  Infants  and  lnvalids> 

Recommended  by  leading 
Physicians  t  h  rough ou  t  the 
world.  It  consists  of  choice 
cooked  cereals,  refined  wheat 
gluten,  and  Condensed  Milk, 

I  and  contains  the  property  of 
diastase,  which  converts  the 
starch  in  the  Food  into  soluble 
and  easily  digested  dextrine 
and  sugar,  when  used  according 
to  the  directions.  It  is  notonly 
Invailuable  for  SICK  and 
WEAKLY  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS,  but  also 
the  best  known  Food  for  well  children.  'Wlieu 
more  well  children  are  fed  with  it,  fewer 
will  become  feeble.  Untilihe  period  of  dentition 
the  BEST  substitute  for  MOTHER’S  MILK  is 
the  ANOLO-SWISS  CONDENSED  MILK. 

Aoglo-lite'oiteetl  Milk 

Is  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

FOR  GENERAL  USE, 

And  has  a  LARGER  SALE  than  all  other  brands 
combined. 

AMSLO  I  Chocolate  &  Milk  |  Convenient  & 
-i  Cocoa  and  Milk  ^  ^  , 

SWISS  We^andJMi^^ 

33  Million  Tins  of  these  goods  sold  in  1883. 
SOLD  BYDRUaOISTSAND  GROCERS  GENERALLY. 


TRADE  MARK. 


PMENTS. 


Attorney’s  fee  contingent  on  Success. 
Address  E.  H.  GELSTON  Sc  CO., 
Washington,  X).  C. 


HAVERFOKD  college,  pa.,  9  MILES 
from  Philadelphia,  on  the  Pa.  R.  R.  Thomas  Chase, 
LL.  D  ,  Prest.  Under  care  of  Society  of  Friends.  Clae- 
sical  and  Scientific  courses.  Application  for  admission  may 
now  be  made.  For  catalogue  address  Peof.  ISAAC 
SHARPLESS,  Dean,  Haverford  College,  P,  O.,  Pa. 

Martin  Amber  Wheat! 

This  new  variety  of  wheat  has  proven  very  satisfactory  to 
all  who  have  tried  It,  and  was  awarded  the  first  pre- 
miiini  at  the  State  and  county  fairs  in  1880-81-82-83,  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  other  varieties  of  wheat  in  the 
Agricultural  Reports  of  Pennsylvania  of  1882.  The  surestf 
way  to  get  the  pitre  wheat  is  to  send  to  the  originator, 
WM.  J.  MARTIN,  Cattawissa,  Columbia  County, 
Pa.,  who  now  offers  it  at  83.30  per  bushel, and  warrants 
it  free  from  cheat,  cockle,  rye  and  other  impurities.  Be 
careful  to  write  your  name  and  address  plain  Cash 
with  order. 

For  the  purchase  of  the  best  NORTHERN  DUTCH 
BLACK  CATTLE,  apply  to  M.  JONGES  &  CO., 
Proprietors  and  Commission  Merchants,  'Villa  Sweet 
Home,  Alkmaar,  Holland. 

B“'"'^'”THE°°CTf^MpIoV^Vm)M^fc™” 

APPLE  PARER,  CORER,  AND  SLICER. 
Requires  only  six  turns  of  the  crank  to  an  apple.  Price, 
®1.00.  Lay  aside  those  that  take  twice  as  long.  For 
Iiaring  only  buy  the  “T'VVO- KNIFE”  ’THEN-TABLE 
PARER.  Requires  only  two  turns  of  the  crank  to  pare  an 


apple.  Sold  by  Hardware  dealers.  Made  by 

READING  HARDWARE  CO.,  Reading, 


Pa. 


THE  DODSON  MILL. 

Every  Farmer  and  Lumberman  his  ewn  Miller.  THE 
DODSON  MILL  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  mill  in  the  market,  embracing  cheapness, 
durability,  and  perfect  work,  with  little  power.  Parts 
easily  renewed.  Send  for  circular. 

LOUIS  WAITER  &  CO.,  53  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 


rOR  INFANTS  &  INVALIDSi 


FOOD 


The  only  perfect  substitute  for  Mother’s  Milk.  The 
most  iiourislilng  diet  for  invalids  and  nursing  mothers, 
Keeps  in  all  climates.  Commended  by  Physicians.  Sold 
everywhere.  Send  for  our  Book  on  the  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infants.  Sent  free. 

DOLIBER,  GOODALE  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Mesmerism  Did  It ! 


If  a  signature  is  wanted  by  a  swindler,  he  has  only  to 
Mesmerize  his  victim,  and  down  goes  his  name ;  swin¬ 
dler  takes  his  note,  sells  it,  and  all  is  easy.  Several  par¬ 
ties  in  the  interior  of  New  York  State,  who  bought  cloth 
and  clocks  which  they  did  not  want,  giving  notes  in  pay¬ 
ment  therefor,  now  claim  that  they  were  Mesmerized 
when  they  did  it.  One  old  lady  says  she  “was  bewitch¬ 
ed  into  doing  it,”  which  we  take  it  amounts  to  about 
the  same  thing.  If  this  Mesmer  dodge  becomes  popular, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  hang  out  our  old  warning. 


“  'I’he  Stiiii4la,i-d  Jewelry  Com* 
paiiy.” 

A  Postmaster  in  Fulton  County,  Ill.,  writes  fis  that 
several  parties  in  his  vicinity  have  sent  money  to  the 
■“  Standard  Jewelry  Company,”  in  New  York  City. 
That  the  money  reached  its  destination  is  shown  by  the 
return  registry  cards,  but  no  jewelry,  ‘*Standard,”  or 
other,  has  been  received  in  return.  This  “  Company  ”  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  former  clerks  of  the  notorious 
Tiffany  &  Co.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  business  of 
that  concern  was  so  large  they  could  not  possibly  fill  the 
orders,  and  they  sold  out.  The  purchaser  found  he  had 
made  such  a  bad  bargain,  that  he  got  rid  of  the  business 
by  making  an  assignment. 


“  Ca^li  Paid  for  Stories,  Slcetclies, 
Etc.” 

Is  the  purport  of  an  advertisement  that  appeared  in 
Eastern  magazines  and  journals  of  good  standing,  from 
a  party  in  a  Western  city.  A  young  lady,  in  Plymouth 
Co.,  Mass..,  forwarded  her  Mss.  In  a  few  days  a  letter 
came  from  the  advertiser,  very  elaborately  stating,  that 
the  Mss.  “  is  really  very  good,  only  it  needs  a  little  re¬ 
vision,”  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  hard-to-suit 
editor.  Ten  dollars  is  mentioned  as  the  price  asked 
for  the  revision,  but  a  buyer  stands  ready  to  take 
it  at  sixty  dollars  as  soon  as  revised,  who  will  not 
take  it  at  any  price  unless  it  has  been,  etc.,  etc. 
Young  writer  sends  ten  dollars.  Neither  Mss.  or 
money  are  heard  of  again.  The  advertiser  sets  his  trap 
for  another  victim.  It  does  not  appear  to  occur  to  either 
party,  that  a  very  simple  way  would  be  to  touch  up  the 
story,  get  the  sixty  dollars,  and  forward  the  author  fifty 
dollars.  The  advertiser  would  not  be  quite  so  sure  of 
his  ten  dollars,  if  matters  took  that  course.  Writers 
should  avoid  this  “Cash Paid  for”  chap. 


Policy  Playinjar  s*-  Earge  Scale. 

Policy  playing,  or  “  Poke-a-Moke,”  is  regarded  as  the 
meanest  of  all  forms  of  gambling.  It  has  great  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  ignorant,  who  are  influenced  in  their  in¬ 
vestments  by  their  dreams,  or  by  numbers  they  may 
chance  to  see  on  carts  and  elsewhere  in  the  streets.  Per¬ 
sons  of  this  class  are  not  likely  to  have  much  money, 
and  Policy  allows  them  to  gamble  with  dimes  and  half 
dimes— in  fact  as  low  as  a  single  cent.  These  small 
sums  are  staked  upon  certain  numbers,  or  combinations 
of  numbers,  and  the  result  is  claimed  to  be  decided  by 
the  numbers  drawn  in  the  Kentucky  or  other  lottery. 
Of  late,  it  is  said  that  the  drawing  which  decides  the 
fate  of  the  players,  is  only  a  pretence.  There  is  now  an 
imitation  of  the  Policy  game  in 

“  THE  LITTLE  HAVANA  LOTTERY.” 

The  tickets  in  this  have  numbers  corresponding  to 
those  on  the  tickets  of  the  Royal  Havana  Lottery  of 
Cuba,  but  the  prizes  being  smaller,  the  tickets  cost  less 
than  those  of  the  original  affair.  The  drawings  of  the 
“Royal,”  which  it  is  claimed  are  received  twice  a  week 
from  Cuba  by  steamer,  determine  the  drawings  of  the 
“Little  Havana.”  This  appears  to  differ  from  Policy 
only  in  the  amount  required  to  play  it ;  tickets  and 
halves  being  two  dollars  and  one  dollar.  A  concern  in 
Indianapolis  is  sending  the  circulars  of  this  “  Little 
Havana”  gambling  scheme  all  over  the  Western 
States.  It  is  really  more  pernicious  than  the  “Royal 
Havana  ”  Itself,  as  it  tempts  young  people  by  the  low 


price  of  its  tickets.  A  parent  in  Ohio  writes  us  that  the 
circulars  of  the  ”  Little  Havana  ”  were  sent  to  his  son  of 
seventeen.  The  headquarters  of  the  concern  are  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  correspondent  requests  us  to 
investigate  “  Shipsey  &  Co.,  General  Agents.”  These 
people  know  altogether  too  much  to  be  found  in  when 
wanted.  They  can  be  reached  by  correspondence,  but 
no  one  as  yet  has  succeeded  in  reaching  them  in  per¬ 
son.  Arrests  have  been  made  at  the  place,  but  the 
parties  always  proved  that  they  were  somebody  else. 


Payiii"-  lor  Adverlisims'  in  Eonies. 

To  judge  from  the  number  of  his  letters  to  country  edi¬ 
tors,  that  are  sent  to  us,  VanRaub  can  not  be  succeeding 
very  well  in  his  pony  dicker.  He  writes  to  the  country 
editor: — “I  desire  to  introduce  the  sale  of  my  fancy 
ponies  and  horses  in  your  locality.  I  have  no  money  to 
invest  in  advertising,  but  if  you  will  insert  the  enclosed 
advertisement  six  months  in  a  good  position  in  your  pa¬ 
per,  and  call  attention  to  it  editorially,  1  will  ship  you, 
fi’ee  of  freight,  one  or  a  pair  [what’s  a  pony  or  two  more 
or  less?]  of  beautiful  ponies  for  your  wife  or  little  folks, 
in  the  first  car-load  lot  that  goes  near  your  place.  If  ac¬ 
ceptable,  insert,  send  copy  of  paper  for  six  months,  and 
write  wliat  kind  of  ponies  you  desire. 

(Signed)  B.  H.  VanRaub. 

A  very  money-saving  proposition  is  the  above.  The 
advertisement  would  cost  from  five  to  eight  dollars  in 
in  the  average  country  paper,  while  the  freight  on  the 
ponies  would  be  about  twenty-five  dollars.  One  Ver¬ 
mont  editor  writes  us  that  in  spite  of  the  transparency 
of  the  fraud,  “  a  good  many  editors  have  sw.allowed  the 
bait.”  VanRaub  is  on  the  safe  side,  as  the  “  first  car-load 
lot”  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  seen  rushing  around  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Green  Mountains.  What  a  pathetic  pic¬ 
ture  could  be  made  of  the  editors  who  have  published  the 
advertisement,  waiting  and  watching  for  the  “first  car¬ 
load  lot !  ” 

A  VICTIM  TO  A  SMALL  EXTENT. 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  July  29,  1884. 
American  Agrieultunst : 

My  Dear  Sir:  As  you  are  exposing  the  fraud  Byron 
Van  Raub,  I  hand  you  my  transactions  with  him.  He 
got  a  dollar  out  of  me,  but  that  was  all.  He  was  quite 
profuse  in  “  thanks,”  but  I  never  bought  any  of  his  fine 
(?)  ponies.  Give  it  to  him.  Your  emurdns  devoted  to 
Humbugs  interest  me  very  much. 

Y'ours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  L.  Martin. 


Ei-eserving'  Eftjgs — Xlie  llavnua. 

Method. 

Bledsoe  Co.,  Tenn.,  July  30,  1884. 

To  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Gentlemen :  Last  mail  brought  me  the  enclosed  circu¬ 
lar.  Cannot  tell  how  he  got  my  address.  When  I  read 
it,  I  noticed  that  J.  W.  Spencer  made  it  quite  plain 
where  his  address  is.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  moving  planet, 
and  of  course  can  not  be  found.  The  others  all  at  letter 
carrier  offices,  and  no  street  or  number.  I  remarked 
that  it  looked  like  a  fraud  on  the  face  of  it.  My  daugh¬ 
ter  asked  what  it  was.  I  said  the  Havana  method  for 
preserving  eggs.  Why,  she  said,  the  last  Agriculturist 
says  that  it  is  a  fraud.  We  looked  and  found  it  so ;  but 
do  as  you  please  about  it. 

Yours  truly,  Lewis  Boynton. 

The  recipe  for  preserving  eggs  by  the  “  Havana 
method,”  was  originally  offered  for  one  dollar  in  the 
remarkable  “Poultry  Adviser”  published  in  Ohio. 
Since  then  others  have  offered  to  send  the  recipe  for  the 
same  price,  the  latest  being  from  Branch  County,  Mich. 
That  eggs  may  be  preserved  by  the  “  Havana  recipe,” 
we  do  not  doubt,  as  it  is  not  essentially  different  from 
the  lime  and  salt  pickle  we  have  published  without  any 
price  for  these  many  years.  The  important  portion  of 
the  Havana  mixture  is  lime  and  salt ;  to  this  are  added 
several  other  articles  in  small  quantities,  and  of  a  kind- 
that  neutralize  one  another.  For  example.  Cream  of 
Tartar  (Bitartrate  of  Potash),  and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda, 
are  used  in  the  liquid.  The  merest  smatterer  of  chemis¬ 
try  knows  that  these,  when  put  together,  result  in  Tar¬ 
trate  of  Soda,  and  (neutral)  Tartrate  of  Potash,  neither 
of  which  is  known  to  have  any  preservative  qualities, 
and  if  they  had,  they  are  present  in  quantities  too  small 
to  have  any  effect.  We  regard  it  as  a  fraud  to  sell  a 
recipe,  different  only  from  one  in  general  use  by  the 
addition  of  ingredients  which  do  not  essentially  alter  or 
improve  it.  Farmers  and  others  should  stick  to  the  old 
lime  and  salt  method  until  some  better  substitute  is 
offered  than  this  so-called  "  Havana  Method.” 


Earmei's  Eook  out  lor  “  llroittli- 
Erool' 

One  J.  W.  Walker,  Frankl'.n  County,  N.  C.,  wrote  to  a 
St.  Louis  paper  an  account  of  “a  valuable  perennial 
grass,  valuable  for  hay,  for  grazing,  and  its  roots  furnish¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  supply  of  excellent  hog  food.”  We  are 
told  that  “  its  roots  are  white,  tender,  from  the  size  of  a 
goose-quill  to  that  of  one’s  finger,  go  down  three  to 
twelve  feet  deep  after  moisture,  and  yield  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  of  hog-food  per  acre.”  This  grass  is 


abundant  in  its  roots,  and  not  slack  as  to  its  hay.  We 
are  told  it  “  may  be  cut  not  less  than  three  times  a  year, 
making  all  the  way  from  one  to  eight  tons  per  acre  at  a 
cutting.”  Twenty-four  tons  of  hay  to  tlie  acre,  is  a  good 
deal  of  hay,  but  this  is  a  good  deal  of  a  country  !  As  we 
read  about  the  many  bushels  of  roots  we  thought  of  the 

WONDERFUL  “  GREEN  VALLEY  GRASS  OP  THE  WEST 
INDIES.” 

But  Walker  could  not  conceal  his  science,  and  lets  it 
out  that  his  “Drouth-Proof  Grass  ”  is  Sorghum  llalc- 
2Knse,  and  the  jig  is  up.  This  “  Drouth-Proof,”  with  its 
muchness  of  roots,  is  the  “  Green  Valley  Grass,”  only 
the  picture  of  that  had  a  man  reading  a  newspaper,  with 
his  chair  tilted  up  against  a  stalk  of  it.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  this  grass  a  new  name,  and  make  a  talk  over 
it  as  “  Droutli-Proof.”  It  is  already  well  known,  and 
has  been  cultivated  for  years  in  some  localities  as  “  John- 
son-grass”  and  “  Means-grass.”  It  is  valuable  for  some 
uses ;  it  has  long  been  profitably  cultivated  for  baling  in 
Georgia,  and  is  now  successfully  grown  in  Alabama,  for 
just  what  it  is,  aud  it  requires  no  cock-and-bull  stories  of 
twenty-four  tons  of  hay  to  tlie  acre,  with  a  thousand 
bushels  of  bog-feed  added  for  good  measure.  Mr. 
Walker  is  no  novice  in 

THE  WONDERFUL  PLANT  RUSINESS. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Garrett,  Henry  County,  Mo.,  writes  us,  that 
in  the  spring  of  '82  he  saw,  in  the  “  South  and  West  ”  of 
St.  Louis,  a  communication  from  said  J.  W.  Walker, 
describing  another  wonderful  plant,  the  Japan  Clover. 
Mr.  Garrett  being  interested  in  Walker’s  article,  wrote 
him,  making  some  inquiries,  Walker  sent  a  price-list, 
quoting  tlie  seed  of  Japan  Clover  at  five  dollars  per 
bushel.  Mr.  Garrett  sent  seven  dollars  for  seed.  In  due 
time  a  box  came,  the  express  cliarges  on  whicli  were 
seven  dollars  more.  “  I  opened  the  box  aud  found  that 
it  contained  not  a  seed  of  any  kind,  but  was  full  of  sand. 
I  wrote  to  the  sender,  but  never  received  any  reply.” 

HERE  IS  A  PORTION  OP  MR.  GARRETT’S  LETTER, 
which  we  commend  to  those  wlio  ask  us  to  show  up  this 
or  that  as  a  Humbug,  and  add  :  “Do  not  make  use  of 
my  name  in  any  manner.”  Mr.  Garrett  writes  :  “Ashe 
(Walker)  has  entered  the  field  again,  doubtless  with  a 
view  to  catcli  others,  as  he  did  me,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
show  him  up  in  ids  true  colors,  so  that  I  may  save  some 
brother  farmer  from  investing  fourteen  dollars  in  sand.” 
Observe  Mr.  Garrett  does  not  say :  “  I  deem  it  the  duty 
of  the  Amencan  Agriculturist  to  show  him  up,”  but  “I,” 
and  “my,”  as  if  he  had  duties  in  the'inatter,  besides  that 
of  being  willing  “  to  sacrifice  all  of  his  wife’s  relations.” 


Cautionary  Signal. 


“Tine  <jJoldew  ISee  Hive.” 

Professor  A.  J.  Cook,  the  eminent  apiarist  of  Lansing, 
Michigan,  sounds  a  shrill  note  of  warning  in  the  Detroit 
“Daily  Post,”  which  should  reach  bee-keepers  every¬ 
where.  He  writes:  “I  am  told  that  I  use  the ‘Golden 
Bee  Hive;’  that  he  (the  patentee)  has  sold  hundreds 
about  Lansing  ;  that  the  hive  will  surely  winter  bees, 
etc. ..  .1  never  used  said  hive;  I  do  not  know  of  one 
used  around  Lansing,  and  the  hive  so  far  as  I  know 
is  not  used  by  a  single  prominent  bee-keeper  in  the 
United  States.”  Professor  Cook  further  states,  that 
“any  bee-keeper  has  a  perfect  right  to  use  all  the  valu¬ 
able  features  claimed  for  the  ‘  Golden  Hive.’  The  Lang- 
stroth  is  free  to  all;  and  would  be  preferred  by  every  bee¬ 
keeper  of  experience  to  this  so-called  patented  hive.” 
Concerning  the  wintering  of  bees.  Professor  Cook  writes: 
“  When  the  bees  are  dead  next  spring,  as  they  surely 
will  be  in  this  hive,  if  we  have  a  severe  winter  and  his 
directions  are  followed,  the  ‘  patentee  ’  will  be  in  his 
southern  home,  and  his  warrant  will  be  utterly  worth¬ 
less.  He  says  it  secures  more  honey.  This  is  absurd. 
Bees  gather  all  they  can  in  any  hive,  if  given  room, 
livery  hive  of  this  kind  sold  in  the  country  is  a  damage. 

.This  man,  I  am  told,  has  taken  four  hundred  dollars 
from  the  farmers  around  Lapeer,  Mich.” — It  would  seem 
from  the  words  of  a  leading  apiarist,  above  quoted, 
that  the  “  Golden  Bee  Hive  ”  is  something  for  all  bee¬ 
keepers  to  let  severely  alone. 


The  Campaign  Opened. 

We  give  special  inducements  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  and  friends  of  the  American. 
Agriculturist,”  who  propose  to  raise  clubs 
this  season,  and  afford  such  facilities  as 
will  enable  them  to  readily  procure  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Please  immediately  write  us 
for  full  particulars,  addressing  your  let¬ 
ter,  Subscription  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  751  Broadway,  New  Yorlt. 


SEE  PAGES  394  and  395  FOR  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENTS  REGARDING  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 
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Seasonable  Books. 

Practical  Porestry.  — By  Andrew  S.  Fuller: 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York.  One  needs  to  read 
the  snb-title,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  full  scope  and 
usefulness  of  the  work.  That  which  relates  to  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  trees  by  various  methods,  planting  and  caring 
for  tliem  until  of  the  most  profltable  size  for  their  various 
uses,  properly  comes  under  the  head  of  “  Practical  For¬ 
estry.”  Ilpon  these  matters  the  author  has  a  right  to 
speak  as  he  does  from  an  experience  of  many  years,  which 
was  passed  throtigh  long  before  Forestry  was  regarded 
as  an  important  branch  of  agriculture.  As  valuable  as 
this  practical  portion  of  the  work  really  is,  the  author 
has  done  the  tree  planters  of  the  country  a  greater  ser¬ 
vice  in  bringing  before  them,  in  a  compact  form,  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  all  the  trees  native  to  the  United  Slates.  If 
this  has  been  done  before,  we  have  not  met  with  it. 
Here  the  planter  linds  a  list  of  the  native  materials  at 
hand,  and  these  are  described  in  a  brief  and  popular  man¬ 
ner,  which  allows  some  opinion  to  be  formed  of  their 
value  .and  uses.  The  work,  while  it  includes  all  our  na¬ 
tive  trees,  does  not  exclude  all  foreign  species.  There 
are  some  foreign  trees,  the  value  of  which  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  long  been  fully  eshablished,  these  are  of  course 
given  )dace.  Besides,  there  are  a  number  of  others, 
hut  little  tested,  which  may  be  useful  on  our  soil.  These 
newer,  and  probably  promising  trees,  are  known  to  the 
majority  by  name  merely.  Any  description  or  informa¬ 
tion  about  them  is  scattered  through  volumes  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  ordin.ary  libraries.  Mr.  Fuller  has  done  well 
to  bring  these  scattered  materials  together,  and  give 
such  information  and  popular  description  as  each  ap¬ 
peared  to  require.  The  work  will  doubtless  supply  a  de¬ 
mand  which  recent  conventions  and  discussions  have 
created  for  whatever  of  real  value  that  relates  to  Forestry. 
Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

Allen’s  New  American  Farm  Book. — By 

R.  L.  &  L.  F.  Allen  :  Orange  Judd  Oompany,  New  York. 
When  a  young  farmer  asks,  if  there  is  not  a  book  of 
ready  reference  to  aid  him  in  his  farm  work;  one  that 
will  tell  him  liow  much  seed  is  required  to  the  acre  by 
the  different  farm  crops ;  what  is  the  best  preparation  of 
the  land,  etc.,  in  short,  a  nork  that  will  reply  to  the 
many  questions  which  he  formerly  depended  upon  his 
father  to  answer,  we  know  that  ”  Allen's  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Book  ”  is  what  he  wants.  A  correspondent 
writes  ns  in  effect;  “I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  but 
have  been  so  many  years  in  mercantile  business,  that  I 
find  I  have  forgotten  many  things,  and  those  I  do  re¬ 
member  are  not  suited  to  the  present  day.  Farming  is 
not  what  it  was  when  I  left  it.  Can  you  not  recommend 
some  work  that  will  aid  my  recollection,  and  give  me  in 
brief,  hints  at  the  present  methods  of  managing  farm 
work?”  There  is  but  one  work  that  will  meet  tire  wants 
of  the  merchant  who  has  returned  to  the  farm— ‘‘Allen’s 
New  Araei'ican  Farm  Book.”  Some  banker,  or  other 
city  dweller,  wealthy  enough  to  have  a  farm  as  an  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  as  a  comfortable  jdace  for  the  family  in  sum¬ 
mer,  stops  at  the  office,  remarking :  “Of  course  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  the  management  of  my  place  to  the 
farmer.  I  pay  him  to  do  that.  Still  I  do  not  like  to  have 
a  man  in  my  employ  ask  my  advice  about  matters,  con¬ 
cerning  which  I  am  perfectly  ignorant.  Have  you  not  a 
work,  in  which  I  can  get  some  idea  of  what  is  going  on 
upon  my  own  farm  ?  The  other  day  the  farmer  remarked, 
that  “  the  prospect  for  rowen  was  pretty  good  and  I 
came  very  near  telling  him,  if  he  would  attend  to  the 
farm,  the  boys  would  look  after  tHe  boating.  Now  I 
want  some  book  which  gives  the  meaning  of  farm 
words.”  This  man’s  case,  which  is  tj'pical  rather  than 
actual,  could  be  best  met  by  Allen’s  “  Farm  Book.”  The 
work  was  originally  written  by  the  late  R.  L.  Allen, 
the  first  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who  was 
in  his  day  justly  regarded  as  the  most  accomplished 
among  our  farmers,  and  who  united  practical  agriculture 
with  scientific  acquirements  in  a  manner  very  rare  at 
that  time  and  not  too  frequent  since.  After  the  author’s 
death,  the  volume  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  his 
brother,  L.  F.  Allen,  long  a  successful  farmer  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  portions  of  'Western  New  York.  The 
work  as  brought  down  to  the  present  time  remains,  as  it 
was  originally,  unique  in  its  character,  and  one  which 
meets  the  wants  of  a  barge  number  of  farmers.  It  is 
rarely  we  find  so  much  useful  information  brought  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  a  single  volume.  Price,  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  Fruit  Garden. — By  P.  Barry:  Orange  Judd 
Company,  New  York.  In  its  last  revision,  Mr.  Barry’s 
work  has  attained  to  greater  bulk  than  ever  before,  over 
five  hundred  pages.  This  is  another  instance  in  which  the 
title  fails  to  give  an  idea  of  the  full  scope  and  value  of 
the  work.  In  this  country,  a  “  Fruit  Garden  ”  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  area  devoted  to  the  culture  of  small  fruits.  So 
far  from  this,  this  work  is  a  treatise  upon  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  grown  in  the  country, 
and  treated  with  a  directness  and  thoroughness,  rarely 
equalled.  The  tree  is  started  from  its  very  beginning. 


raised  in  the  nursery,  planted  in  the  orchard,  cared  for 
until  it  bears,  when  its  fruit  is  gathered,  packed,  and 
shipped  to  market.  Everything  is  openly  and  plainly 
told,  and  the  reader  has  no  feeling  that  any  trade  secrets 
have  been  kept  back.  The  author  believes  that  the  best 
way  is  the  best,  and  he  gives  those  methods  that  have 
led  to  success  in  the  most  extended  and  varied  nurseries 
in  the  country.  It  is  just  the  work  that  each  one  who 
grows  fruit,  whether  for  home  use  or  for  market,  should 
have  at  hand  for  reference.  Those  about  to  commence 
fruit-growing,  will  find  autumn  the  best  season  in  which 
to  begin  preparations.  Price,  post-paid,  $2.50. 

Elliott’s  Housewife.— By  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Elliott:  Orange  Judd  C'omiiany,  New  York.  Those 
who  have  been  much  in  the  Southern  States  are  aware 
that,  in  many  respects,  domestic  matters  are  very  difl’er- 
ent  from  those  in  Northern  homes.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  table,  not  only  in  dishes,  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  for  which  are  peculiar  to  the  South,  but  in  peculiar 
methods  of  cooking  articles  that  arc  common  everywhere. 
Mrs.  Elliott’s  book  does  not  claim  to  be  exclusively  on 
Southern  cooking,  but  it  contains  many  Southern 
methods,  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
Southern  house-keeper,  being  usually  far  from  good 
markets,  gives  more  attention  to  salting  and  smoking 
meats,  than  her  Northern  sister,  as  well  as  to  preparing 
pickles  and  preserves.  In  these  preserving  and  pickling 
days,  the  Northern  housekeeper  will  find  in  the  work 
methods  of  preparing  various  peculiarly  Southern  com¬ 
pounds  in  these  lines.  The  useful  hints  upon  various 
points  in  household  management,  add  to  the  value  of  the 
book.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.25. 

Tlie  Grape-Growers  Guide.— By  William 
Chorlton  :  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York.  If  per¬ 
sons  of  means,  or  of  snfticient  leisure,  were  aware  how 
readily  large  clusters  of  delicious  exotic  grapes  could  be 
grown  in  a  cold  grapery,  such  grape  houses  would  be 
more  frequent  than  they  now  are.  We  can  raise  such 
excellent  grapes  in  the  open  air,  that  there  is  less  induce¬ 
ment  here  to  build  glass  houses  than  in  England.  There 
it  is  grapes  under  glass,  or  no  grapes  at  all.  'Those  who 
would  add  to  their  luxuries  by  growing  exotic  grapes, 
will  find  Mr.  Chorlton’s  w'ork  what  its  title  claims  it  to 
be — a  guide.  Not  only  is  it  a  guide  in  growing  and  fruit¬ 
ing  the  vines,  but  in  the  construction  of  the  house  also. 
Its  directions  .are  those  of  one  whose  long  and  successful 
experience  enables  him  to  teach  others,  and  to  guide  the 
novice  in  every  detail.  Those  who  propose  to  erect 
grape  houses,  whether  cold  graperies  or  those  to  be 
heated,  will  find  autumn  the  most  favorable  time  for  the  ’ 
work.  Price,  post-paid,  75  cents. 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine 
MaUing.— With  added  chapters  on  the  Grape  Indus¬ 
tries  of  California,  by  George  Husmann  :  Orange  Judd 
Company,  New  York.  In  this  work  the  author  gives 
his  own  large  experience,  and  the  methods  of  others,  in 
cultivating  grapes  on  a  large  scale.  If  one  has  but  a  few 
vines,  a  little  more  or  less  time  expended  upon  them,  is 
of  no  great  consequence.  In  vineyard  culture,  where 
vines  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  it 
is  necessary  to  treat  them  with  a  view  to  saving  time. 
The  method  of  training  here  proposed  is  that  which 
will  produce  the  best  present  crops,  and  also  secure 
the  future  productiveness  of  the  vines.  The  instructions 
for  wine  making  are  full  and  plain,  and  if  intelligently 
followed  cannot  fail  to  produce  good  results,  whether 
upon  a  large  or  a  small  scale.  Those  who  contemplate 
undertaking  grape  culture  in  a  wholesale  way,  should 
recollect  the  importance  of  making  their  preparations  in 
the  fall ;  at  this  time  the  land  should  be  plow'ed,  even  if 
it  is  not  expedient  to  plant  it.  Sent  post-paid,  $1.50. 

Frencli’s  Farm  Drainage.— By  Henry  P. 
French :  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York.  Judge 
French,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  in  this  country  one  of  the 
pioneers  who  “  buried  crockery  ”  with  most  excellent  re¬ 
sults  upon  his  lands  and  crops.  He  was  certainly  the 
pioneer  author,  and  his  practical  work  upon  Farm  Drain¬ 
age,  in  its  way,  contributed  largely  to  the  improvement 
of  our  agriculture.  While  the  work  is  especially  devoted 
to  tile  draining,  which  in  the  end  has  proved  less  costly 
than  any  substitutes  or  make-shifts,  yet  there  are  at 
times  cases  where  it  is  expedient  to  make  use  of  drains 
of  wood,  of  stones,  of  brush,  and  even  of  open  ditches. 
It  is  well  to  know  where  these  substitutes  for  tiles  are 
advisable,  and  how  to  construct  them  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  manner.  Over  a  large  portion  of  our  country, 
autumn  is  the  most  favorable  season  for  draining.  The 
soil  retains  a  genial  warmth,  and  the  work  may  often  be 
continued  far  into  the  winter.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

How  to  Hant  and  'I'rai*,  by  J.  H.  Batty: 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York.  The  value  of  this 
work  consists  in  its  being  the  record  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  and  in  its  attention  to  the  small  matters  upon 
which  success,  especially  in  trapping,  so  much  depends. 
It  is  too  often  the  case,  that  those  who  write  works  as¬ 
sume  that  the  reader  knows  about  the  apparently  trivial 


matters,  and  omit  the  very  things  which  the  novice 
wishes  to  know.  All  Mr.  Batty’s  directions  show  that 
he  has  been  able  in  writing  for  the  novice  to  “  put  your¬ 
self  in  his  place,”  and  anticipate  the  difficulties  he  may 
meet  with.  Abundantly  illustrated.  Pric9,post-paid,$1.50. 


The  Cattle  Disease  at  the  West, 

While  the  aceounts  by  telegraph  and  by  mail  agree 
that  a  fatal  disease  has  appeared  among  cattle  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  they  differ  as  to  its  nature.  Some  assert 
that  the  dreaded  and  fatal  Texas  fever  is  among  the 
herds  in  transit,  others  claim  that  the  mortality  is  due  to 
bad  water ;  that  good  water  has  been  very  scarce  along 
the  route,  and  the  animals  have  been  obliged  to  drink 
water  so  highly  impregnated  with  alkaline  compounds, 
as  to  prove  fatal  to  many  that  drank  it.  The  arrival  at 
the  Chicago  stock  yards  of  several  car-loads  of  sick  and 
dying  animals,  naturally  caused  alarm,  for  fear  that  the 
disease  would  spread  eastward.  The  prompt  measures 
taken  at  Chicago  and  other  points,  resulted  in  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  animals  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  shooting  and  condemning  of  the  carcasses 
of  those  hopelessly  sick.  It  is  claimed  by  good  authori¬ 
ties,  that  the  Texas  fever  can  not  bo  communicated  by 
mere  contact  of  the  sick  with  the  well,  but  only  when 
well  animals  graze  after  or  feed  after  those  having  the 
fever.  It  is  asserted  that,  should  it  prove  to  be  the 
Texas  fever,  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  as  the  disease 
prevails  to  no  greater  extent  than  it  has  for  a  number  of 
years  at  this  season.  A  still  greater  assurance  is  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  action  of  the  leading  cattle  men,  those  at  the 
head  of  the  largest  Cattle  Live  Stock  Associations  and 
Cattle  Companies  at  the  West,  and  the  railroads.  These 
have  agreed  t<f  move  no  more  Texan  Cattle  until  after 
the  frost,  which  removes  all  danger.  The  prompt  action 
of  the  Governors  and  the  official  veterinarians  in  the 
States  most  interested,  should  allay  all  fears  that  the  dis¬ 
may  spread  eastward. 

- - 

Something  N’e’w  in  Ramie  Culture. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  with  what  hopes 
the  cultivation  of  the  Ramie,  or  China  Grass  Plant,  ivas 
undertaken  some  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  cotton  States 
especially,  where  planters  were  ready  for  some  crop  that 
required  less  labor  than  cotton,  quite  large  experimental 
fields  were  planted.  These  attempts  showed,  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  raw  material.  But  the 
culture  did  not  extend,  and  was  soon  practically  aban¬ 
doned.  The  plant  contains  a  fine,  strong,  and  beautiful 
fibre,  more  like  silk  than  any  other  ;  but  to  free  it  from 
the  bark  and  all  extraneous  matter,  by  the  slow  baud 
process  of  the  Orientals,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Ma¬ 
chines  were  invented,  and  those  who  undertook  to  grow 
the  fibre,  in  the  hope  that  these  would  prepare  it  for 
market,  were  disappointed.  The  separation  of  Ramie 
fibre  by  machinery  failed,  and  its  production  ceased.  It 
appears  that  the  matters  surrounding  the  fibres  and  at¬ 
taching  them  to  one  another,  are  of  a  nature  that  does 
not  allow  of  their  complete  separation  by  machinery 
alone,  but  there  must  be  a  solvent  which  will  dissolve 
these,  and  allow  of  the  separation  of  the  ultimate  fibres'. 

A  KEW  PROCESS 

has  just  been  discovered  andpatented.which  promises  to 
make  Ramie  culture  practicable,  as  it  removes  the  ob¬ 
stacle  which  has  so  long  stood  in  the  way  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  bark  is  stripped  from  the  stems  of  the  Ramie 
while  they  are  green.  It  is  then  passed  through  a 
simple  machine,  which  removes  the  coarser  portions  of 
extraneous  matter  ;  the  operation  is  completed  by  boil¬ 
ing  for  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of  chemicals,  which 
dissolves  out  all  the  gum  and  other  materials.  After 
the  Ramie  is  washed,  it  has  a  slightly  yellowish  color,  but 
the  ultimate  fibres  are  all  distinct,  and  shine  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  lustre.  A  final  bleaching  gives  the  Ramie  a  bril¬ 
liant  whiteness,  and  it  appears  like  silk.  In  order  to  en¬ 
courage  the  growing  of  Ramie,  the  company  owning  the 
process,  offer  to  purchase  the  crude  bark,  merely  stripped 
from  the  stems,  at  a  stated  price,  thus  removing  one  of 
the  obstacles  to  its  culture — the  lack  of  a  market. 

Much  is  yet  to  be  settled  with  regard  to  the  plant  as 
a  crop.  Its  Northern  limit  is  not  yet  well  defined.  The 
plant  is  a  perennial,  but  it  will  not  bear  severe  freezing; 
it  will  probably  succeed  in  New  Jersey,  though  there 
the  roots  may  need  a  covering  of  litter  during  the 
winter.  Further  South,  three  and  sometimes  four  cut¬ 
tings  can  be  made  during  the  season.  The  plant  may 
be  raised  from  the  seed;  the  seedlings,  when  large 
enough,  being  transplanted  to  the  field.  It  is  much 
more  expeditious  to  plant  pieces  of  the  old  plants; 
these,  if  planted  in  autumn  will  become  established  and 
be  ready  to  yield  a  crop  next  year.  'W'e  look  with  much 
interest  upon  this  new  departure  in  the  treatment  of 
Ramie,  as  possibly  adding  another  to  the  crops  of  our 
varied  agriculture,and  with  sincere  wishes  for  its  success. 
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War  ill  ail  Apple  Barrel. — Just  as 
we  are  closing  the  last  pages  of  this  issue,  we  learn  that 
the  fruit  dealers  in  Niagara  and  Orleans  Counties,  N.  Y., 
have  issued  a  circular  to  the  apple  growers,  as  follows : — 
“We  desire  to  state  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
October  next,  we  will  not  buy  fruit  in  barrels  of  any  less 
size  than  the  present  flour  barrel,  which  is  made  of  staves 
twenty-eight  and  one-half  inches  long,  with  a  seventeen- 
inch  head,  and  a  bilge  of  sixty-four  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence — and  our  reasons  for  such  a  course  are  as  follows : 
For  the  past  few  years,  we  have,  in  common  with  the 
whole  trade,  sulTered  severe  loss  not  only  through  poorly 
packed  apples,  but  inferior  and  very  small  barrels,  which 
wholly  puts  our  fruit  outside  of  the  export  trade.  Itcosts 
no  more  to  transport  a  full-sized  barrel  by  railroad,  canal, 
or  ocean  steamer,  than  a  small  one,  which  fact  enables 
the  buyer  to  pay  a  greater  price  for  fruit  packed  in  full- 
sized  packages.” — The  dealers,  of  course,  have  a  right  to 
buy  or  not  to  buy,  as  they  please.  And  the  farmers  have 
a  right  to  use  the  present  legal  apple  barrels,  holding 
one  hundred  quarts,  if  they  think  best.  To  accuse  the 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  Western  New  York  of 
“  stinginess,”  because  they  use  the  legal  barrel,  is  en¬ 
tirely  uncalled  for.  The  dealers  have  been  hasty  in  their 
action.  They  over-estimate  their  power  if  they  think 
they  can  dictate  terms  to  the  farmers.  So  far  as  we  have 
hoard,  however,  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  using  the  flour  barrel  size. 
Why  should  they  have  ?  Tire  only  question  is  whether 
the  dealers  will  or  will  not  pay  an  increased  price  for  an 
increased  barrel  of  good  fruit. 

ISydiraiiilic  ISn,m  or  Water 

Kam. — This  is  an  apparatus  whereby  at  little  expense 
a  constant  stream  of  water  from  a  brook,  spring,  or  pond 
can  be  made  automatically  to  pump  a  small  jmrtion  of 
the  water  to  any  desired  higlit,  within  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  essentials  are  a  supply 
that  will  fill  say  an  inch  pipe,  and  a  fall  of  five  to  eiglit 
feet,  within  a  short  distance.  Any  first-class  agricultural 
implement  or  pnmp  house  will  send  circulars  with  full 
explanations,  giving  prices  for  rams  of  dltferent  sizes, 
piping,  etc. 


•  yULLl^ieQLOVER. 


Fearless  Two-horse  Power,  positively  uneQUalCd  foreaseof 
team  and  amount  of  power,  and  Clover-huller  that  gives  the  most 
unbounded  satisfaction.  With  this  machine,  shown  above,  as 
much  money  can  be  earned  per  day  as  with  a  Railway-power  grain 
threshing  machine.  Try  It.  Fearless  grain  Theshers  and  Cleaners, 
Wood  Circular-sa-w  Machines,  Fannlng-mills  and  Feed-cutters,  nat, 
ea:celt“d  by  any*  Buy  the  best.  Catalogue  sent  tree.  Address, 

lUSARD  II.VUDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  y; 


Office  Super utTENDBitT  GEttERAL. 
Grand  National  Exhibition  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Science,  Art  and 
Industry  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  accordance  with  the  finding  of  the  Judges,  the  Grand 
Medals  of  Excellence  and  Superiority  were  awarded  the 
Liebig  Company  for  their  Arnicated  Extract  of  Witch 
Hazel,  as  teing  of  great  value  aud  purity. 

CHARLES  wager  HULL, 

Superintendent  General. 


LIEBIG  CO^IPAM’S 

ARNICATED  EXTRACT 

OF 

WITCH  HAZEL 

HAS  TAKEN  THE 

HIGHEST  MEDALS  AT  THE  LEADISiG  EX¬ 
POSITIONS, 

AND  IS  PRESCRIBED  AND  ENDORSED  BY 

TBlE  most  eminent  physicians  of 

EUROPE  AND  Alt^RICA. 


“  I  can  indorse  your  Extq 
I  have  ever  used.  No  sciei, 
without  them,”  says  Profesi 
M.D.,  Prof.  Disease  of  Women. 


Department,  1 

NIVERSITY  OF  lOWA.  J 

of  Witch  Hazel  as  the  best 
;  physician  can  afford  to  be 
A.  C.  Cowperthwalte,  Ph.D., 


“Your  Witch  Hazel  has  afforded  maW  of  our  sufferlngpa- 
tients  most  decided  relief.”  says  DrVjames  Knight,  Sur- 
geon-ln-Chlef,  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  Lexing¬ 
ton  avenue,  corner  Forty-second  street.  New  York. 

“  I  have  used  and  prescribed  vour  excellent  Extracts  of 
Witch  Hazel,  and  can  most  heartily  Indorse  them  us  being 
the  best  In  the  market,”  says  Professor  John  M.  Carnochan, 
Surgeon-ln-Chlet,  State  Emigrant  Hospitals,  Ward’s  Island, 
New  York. 

“  Incomparably  superior  to  the  trashy  articles  which  are 
palmed  npon  the  public,”  says  Dr.  Duncan  Campbell,  M.D., 
LL.  D.,  President  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 


Ontario;  Member  General  Council,  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  etc.,  etc. 

Professor  Sidney  Ringer  (University  Medical  College, 
London,  England, j  says:  “  In  piles  I  have  found  it  singularly 
successful.” 

Professor  Richard  Hughes  of  London  says:  “  I  hava  cured 
case  after  case  of  piles  Oy  its  use,  and,  indeed,  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  ever  failed  with  it.” 

Professor  Pattison  of  London  (on  Diseases  of  Women) 
says:  “  It  possesses  a  peculiar  power  in  painful  moutlily 
flow.  It  wards  off  the  suffering  without  in  any  way  check¬ 
ing  the  proper  and  natural  flow.” 


Professor  Wm.  C.  Richardson  of  St.  Louis  says:  ' 
the  most  marked  relief  in  Rheumatism.” 


It  gives 


Hundreds  of  equally  emphatic  endorsements  from  medi¬ 
cal  men,  irrespective  of  school  (ji-  belief. 

It  will  also  be  found  efiicacious  in  Monthly  Suffering,  and 
female  weaknesses  generally.  Neuralgia,  Scrofula,  Skin 
Diseases,  Sores  and  Ulcers,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sore  Breasts, 
Scald  Head,  Kidney  and  Bladder  Affections,  Pain  in  the 
Back,  Mumps,  Sore  Throat,  Varicose  Veins,  Diarrhaa,  Dys¬ 
entery,  Salt  Rheum,  Sore  Eyes,  etc.,  etc. 

Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 

Sold  in  Fifty  Cent  sizes. 

Pint  size  for  One  Dollar. 

Quart  size  for  One  Dollar  and  Seventy-Five  Cents. 

Still  cheaper  by  the  half  gallon  or  gallon. 


ARNICATED  EXTRACT 

OF 

"WITCri 

IS  ALSO  AN  UNEQUALED  LINIMENT  AND  MED¬ 
ICINE. 

For  Diseases  of  Horses,  Mnles,  Slicep, 
Cattle,  Swine,  Doi^s,  and  other 
Live  Stock. 


General  Wm.  T.  Withers,  the  celebrated  Blooded  Stock 
Raiser  and  Proprietor  of  the  Fair  Lawn  Stock  Farm,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  says:  “It  should  be  in  every  stable  in  the 
country.” 

Col.  McDaniel,  Proprietor  of  the  celebrated  Stony  Brook 
Stud  Farm,  Princeton,  N.  .1.,  says:  “I  hardly  think  too 
much  can  be  said  In  praise  of  this  Invaluable  medicine  for 
the  horse.  I  should  advise  all  horsemen  to  keep  it  con¬ 
stantly  on  hand.” 

Abe  Straus,  Esq.,  of  L(MRnlton|fe;y..  also  celebrated  as  a 
Blooded  Stock  Raiser,  aaysij  ‘y  recommend  It  to  all  my 
friends.  It  has  been  uaed  fn,«he  ‘thoroughbred  horse’ 
stables  of  H.  P.  McGrath,  H^I.  Owens,  Lee  Paul,  VV.  B. 
Scully  and  other  well-knowlr  breeders  and  trainers,  aud 
they  all  pronounce  it  the  best  lotion  for  the  horse  which 
they  have  ever  used,  giving  almost  instantaneous  benefit.” 

Professor  J.  M.  Heard,  M.D.,  of  New  York  City,  Member 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sufceons  of  England,  Gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  London  Veterinary  Co^jgge,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology  of  the  Horse  in  the  N.  Y. 
College  Veterinary  Surgeons,  etc.,  etc.,  says:  “  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  valuable  properties 
possessed  by  the  Arnicated  Extract  of  Witch  Hazel  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  you  (the  Liebig  Co.)  No  Veterinary  Surgeon  or 
horse  owner  can  afford  to  be  without  it.” 

It  speedily  cures  most  of  the  commoner  ailments  of  live 
stock.  Keep  it  in  the  house,  and  you  will  have  it  when 
needed,  and  you  will  certainly  find  it  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  Many  a  valuable  animal  will  be  saved  by  Its  timely 
use.  The  testimony  of  eminent  Physicians,  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  Blooded  Stock  Raisers  and  others,  as  well  as  a 
century  of  use,  has  proved  beyond  dispute  that  It  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  remedy  and  liniment  for  man  or  beast. 

Prepared  only  by  the 

Liebig  Laboratory  &  Chemical  Works  Co., 

MAJ?UFACTUmNG  CHEMISTS, 

E^EW  YORK,  PARIS  and  LONDOf^. 

NEW  YORK  DEPOT.  38  MURRAY  STREET. 

MAKE  MONEY 

BY  KEEPING  POULTRY. 

Our  1*20  Page  Illastrated  Poultry  Book. 

Tells  how  we  commenced  five  year  ago 
with  twenty  dollars,  aod  now  we  would 
Botsell  our  Poultry  and  Buildings  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  All  mode  from 
vbis  $20.00,  on  3  acres,  In  5  years. 

You  can  do  the  sane  I  Price  23  cents. 
Stamina  taken.  Price  Lists  free. 

K.  B.  .MITCHELL  &  CO  .69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Ills 

A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  Wimte 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns. 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  DOG  1 

If  so,  send  for  DOG  BUYERS’ 
GUIDE,  containing  colored  plates, 
loo  engravings  of  different  breeds, 
prices  they  are  worth,  and  where  to 
buy  them.  Also,  cuts  of  Dog  Fur¬ 
nishing  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Training  Dogs  and  Breed¬ 
ing  Ferrets*  Mailed  for  xo  cts« 

FEILASELFHIA  ZESVtSLSf 
237S.8tIiSt.  9UU1’I. 


Send  Dc.  in  IP.  O.  Stamps  to 

E/Pr  n  WADH  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
I  OS  Ui  VV  AXlJJj  SIOIV  MERCHANTS, 
for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.Y .  City. 


SHIPPERS  OF  MII.,K,  ATTENTION  J 

WiiRiiM  iiiK  mmi 


PATENTED  MABCn  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  Long  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Co. 

A.  A. 

72  Murray  St., 

NEW  Y'ORIC. 


(See  Cut), 

ALSO, 

Spain’s  C’Uurus, 
‘Rapid’  I.  C.  Freezers, 
Improved  Tree-Tubs. 

Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DTJNBAE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Remedies 

FOR 

Horse  Diseases 

Going’s  W'oriii  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute  I,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Coiigj  Powder. —For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Turoat. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  KJl  N.  Main  St.; 
■Worcester,  Mass..  R.  McAIeer.  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  19  N.  Ninth  St.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St.  :  Baltimore,  Md.,  Wm.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  6t.;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  1,303  Main 
St. ;  Wilson,  N.  C.,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  R.  A. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  528  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  Mellier, 
709  Washington  Ave. ;  New  Qrleans,  La.,  A.  'W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson,  223  Superior 
St. ;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor ; 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Van  ^haack,  Stevenson  &  Co. ;  Chicago,  Ill., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St.;  St. Paul,  Minn.,  N^oyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Helena,  Mont.,  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co. ;  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Wm.  H.  Nye ;  San  Francisco,  Cab,  Main  & 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Iliey  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  ®1  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  938,  New  York  City. 

Cottage  Houses 


FOR 


ViLUOE  hm  COOiTRY  HOMES. 

TOGETHER  -WITH 

Complete  Plans  and  Specifications. 

By  S.  B.  REED, 

Author  of  “Ilouee  Plans  for  Everybody,”  etc. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


Mrs.  Elliott’s  Housewife, 

CONTAINING 

PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS  IN  COOKERY. 

New  Edition.  Revised  aod  Enlarged 
by  the  Author. 

“  For  intrinsic  worth  in  a  bridal  gift  I  would  present  my 
daughter  with  ‘  Mrs.  Elliott’s  Housewife’  in  preference  to  a 
casket  of  valuable  jewels,”  was  the  remark  of  a  gentleman 
pre-eminent  in  the  capital  of  his  State  ;  and  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  this  book  to  all  house-keepers  is  the  same  as 
that  of  multitudes  who  have  known  it  in  former  editions. 
CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  *1.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres.  SA3PL  BURNHASI,  Sec. 
751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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[September 


Valuable  Books  Presented 

TO  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS,  who  send  ns  the  names  of  New  Subscribers  before  Oct.  1st.  For  full  particulars 

see  next  Page. 


A  PRACTICAL  HAND-BOOK  FOE 
THE  FARM. 


Published,  February  20,  1884. 


Ovei-  'I'wo  Sliiiidi-etl  IHwistraSioBES 
dcsci'ibiiig'  stSl  iiiaiinei*  i>l' 

Juade  Aids  to  Aosie  of 

tUese  CositrivaMces  are  pateateol, 
and  ali  faritoers  cam  readily  make 
most  of  tliem  for  tkemseltes. 

A  Manual  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Made 
up  of  the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  practical  men.  Every  one  of  the  two 
hundred  and  forty  pages  and  two  hundred  engrav¬ 
ings,  teaches  a  lesson  in  itself  in  Farm  Economy. 


This  invaluable  book  contains  simple  and  clear 
descriptions  of  labor-saving  devices,  for  all  depart¬ 


ments  of  Farm  Work.  It  abounds  in  important 
hints  and  suggestions,  to  aid  farmers  in  the  con¬ 


struction  of  these  labor-saving  devices.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is,  so  to  speak,  a  complete  hand-book  for 
doing  every-day  work  quickly  and  readily.  Among 
the  many  subjects  treated  are  : 


Bins  for  Oats, 

Movable  Hen’s  Nests, 
Hints  for  the  Work-shop. 
Business  Habits, 

Belief  of  Spavin, 

Tool  Boxes, 

Watering  Places  for 
Stock, 

Doors,  , 

Harrows, 

Feed  Racks  for  Sheep, 
Stalls, 

Hements, 

Prevent  Washing  of  Hill- 
Sides. 

Unloading  corn. 

Lime  and  Lime  Kilns, 
Mixing  Cement, 
Fastenings  for  Cows. 


Management  of  Young 
Bulls, 

Boat  Building, 

Hay  Racks, 

Manure, 

Making  Hinges, 
Shaving  Horses, 
Ventilating  Fodder 
Stacks, 

Clearing  Lands, 
Troughs, 

Hog  Killing, 

Improved  Dump  Carts, 
Stone  Boats, 

Fall  Fallowing, 

Ringing  and  Handling 
Bulls, 

Racks  for  Sheep. 


Price,  Post-Paid,  $  1 .50. 


HOUSEHOLD 

CONVENIENCE<; 

Fully  Illustrated  with  Over  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  Engravings. 

Published,  February  20,  1884. 

Every  House-keeper  can  save  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  work,  by  providing  herself  with  a  long 
list  of  cheap,  easily  constructed  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices.  The  secret  of  success  in  house-keeping  is 
knowing  liow  to  do  things .  quickly  and  well. 
“  Household  Conveniences  ”  is  a  key  to  this  secret. 

A  Most  Coiijlete  Y olnie,  “.r  IZIZ 

Suggestions,  for  doing  all  kinds  of  Work  in  the 
Household. 

None  of  tliese  Contriyaiices  are  Patented, 

and  all  Housekeepers  can  readily  make  them  for 
themselves. 


Chapter  I.— ABOUT  THE  HOUSE. 

Hammocks  and  Tents,  Garden  Seats,  Window 
Screens  and  Awnings,  Clothes  Lines,  Ash  Bins  and 
Ash  Sifters,  Wood  Racks,  Disposal  of  House 
Slops,  Crematories,  Snow-Plows,  Leaches,  Lye  and 
Soap,  Screens,  Carriage  Steps,  Vines  at  the  Door, 
Cisterns,  Fruit  Driers,  &c.,  &c. 

Chapter  II.— THE  CELLAR. 

The  Cellar  in  General,  Musty  Cellars,  Ventilat¬ 
ing  a  Cellar,  lee  Boxes  or  Refrigerators,  Preserv¬ 
ing  Ice,  Meat  Safes,  Water  Filterers,  Milk  Cup¬ 
boards,  Cheese-Presse.s,  Butter  Stamps,  Cellar 
Windows,  Coal  Bins,  &c.,  &c. 

Chapter  III.— THE  KITCHEN. 

Flour-Boxes,  Spice-Boxes,  Folding  Ironing- 
Tables,  Side-Tables,  Bread  or  Kneading-Boards, 
Baking-Tables,  Wash-Benches,  Wash-Sinks,  Graters 
and  Sheers,  Clothes-Driers,  Summer-Drinks,  Cool¬ 
ing-Frames,  Coffee-Mills,  Neat  Wood-Boxes,  &c. 

Chapter  IV.— PANTRIES  AND  CUPBOARDS. 

Chimney  and  Comer  Cupboards,  Well  Arranged 
Pantries,  Poison  Boxes,  Store-Room  Boxes,  &c.,&c. 

Chapter  V.— THE  DINING  ROOM. 

Cases  for  Silver,  Convenient  Side-Tables,  Table 
Decoration,  Inexpensive  Decoration  Generally, 
Extension  Leaf  for  a  Common  Table,  How  to 
Carve,  Fruit  Cans. 

Chapter  VI.— THE  SITTING  ROOM. 

Plant  Shelves,  Rustic  Window  Boxes,  Picture 
Frame,  Vines  in  Window,  Decorative  Art,  Flower 
Boxes,  Hanging  Baskets,  Care  of  Carpets,  Carpet 
Sweeping,  flat  Racks,  Stove  Pipes,  Lamp  Shades, 
Canary  Birds,  Ornamental  Wood  Boxes,  Paper 
Holders,  &c.,  &c. 

There  are  other  Chapters  on  the  libra¬ 
ry,  the  Sewing  Room^  A:c,,  &c.— all  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  exhaustive  work  of  the 
kind  extant.  The  Volume  abounds  in  common 
sense  hints  and  suggestions  from  scores  of  ex¬ 
perienced  house-keepers,  is  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  should  be  a  daily  consulted  work  in  every 
home. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

Dictionary. 


A  Most  Valuable  Volume. 

A  Concentrated  collection  of  most  useful 
information,  including  a  Pro  noun  cing' 
DICTIONARY,  of  upwards  of  50,000 
IVORDS,  with  their  Definitions  and  accurate 
Pronunciation,  a  Beautifully  Bound  Volume,  of 

600  PAGES-1,000  ENGRAVINGS. 

Fully  as  good  for  all  practical  every-day 
purposes,  as  Webster’s  Unabridged 
Bictionary. 

See  wliat  it  contains  : 

1st. — The  Dictionary  itself,  given  in  300  pages 
(3  columns  in  each  page),  supplies  all  the  ordinary 
wants  of  a  Family  or  Personal  Dictionary,  and  is 
fully  worth  the -price  of  the  whole  book. 

2nd. — The  next  three  hundred  pages  embrace 
ForJy-five  page.s  of  Fiigravings,  illus¬ 
trating  a  great  number  of  jliiimals,  Birds, 
Fishes,  Plants,  Iniplenieuts,  etc.  Over 
one  tlioiisaiid  in  all. 

It  likewise  embraces,  among  others,  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  useful  and  valuable  facts  : 

Autographs  of  all  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Explanation  of  all  the  34  words  used  in  the  Metric 
System,  now  coming  into  general  use  in  this  country, 
such  as  Metre,  Centimetre,  Litre,  Hectare,  etc. 

Alphabetical  List  of  American  Geographical  Names, 
with  their  Pronunciation,  Derivation,  and  Meaning. 

Popular  Names  of  States  and  Cities,  as  “Buckeye 
State,”  “Hawkeye  State,”  “Keystone  State,”  “Hoosier 
State,”  “  Monument  City,”  etc.,  and  why  so  called. 

How  to  Pronounce  Difficult  Words.  (30  pages.) 

Many  Valuable  Suggestions  on  How  to  Speak  with 
Elegance  and  Ease.  (24  pages.) 

List  of  a  great  number  of  Slang  and  Vulgar  Words  and 
Phrases  to  be  avoided.  (24  pages.) 

The  History  of  the  United  States  Flag. 

The  Area  and  Population  of  each  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories  at  each  Census  from  1790  to  1880. 

United  States  Public  Lands  —  the  Amount  in  each 
State  and  Territory:  where  situated;  places  of  all  the 
Public  Land  Offices,  etc. 

Public  Laud  System  of  the  United  States. 

About  Free  Homesteads  on  the  Public  Lands. 

Each  year’s  Prices,  for  53  years,  of  Wheat,  Flour, 
Corn,  Cotton,  Beef,  Hams,  Butter,  Sugar,  Coffee,  Bar  and 
Pig  Iron,  and  Coal. 

History  of  American  Petroleum. 

Tables  for  reckoning  Interest  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  per 
cent,  from  one  day  to  one  year,  from  $1  to  $1,000. 

Weights  and  Measures  of  the  United  States  and  of 
other  countries. 

Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  in  full. 

Vocabulary  of  Business,  giving  ah  Interesting  and 
Useful  Explanation  of  340  Words  and  Terms  used  in 
Business,  such  as  “ad  valorem,”  “Broker,”  “Checks,” 
“Days  of  Grace,”  “Drafts,”  “Ejectments,”  “Fore¬ 
closure,”  “Guarantee,”  “  Invoice,”  etc.,  etc.  (8J4 P^ges.)' 

How  to  Organize  and  Conduct  Public  Meetings,  Use¬ 
ful  Suggestions. 

Legal  Weight  of  a  Bushel  in  the  different  States. 

Number  of  Plants  that  will  Grow,  and  the  Quantity  of 
Seeds  to  Use  on  Plots  of  Ground. 

Table  of  Wages  by  the  Day. 

Convenient  Tables  for  Reckoning  Wages. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.00. 
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GRAND  OPPORTUNITY,^ 

WHICH  WILL  NOT  BE  REPEATED. 

A  Valuable  Book  for  Yourself;  and  Three  Months  Subscription  for  your 

Friend  for  Nothing. 

Onward  and  upward  is  our  motto.  We  believe  that  the  American  AgricuUurM  holds  such  a  place  in  the  affections  and  regard  of  its  subscribers,  that  we 
•can  confidently  call  upon  them  to  act  individually  in  aiding  us  to  double  its  circulation.  As  an  inducement  for  each  subscriber  to  put  forth  a  little  individual 
(effort  during  the  next  thirty  days,*  we  make  the  following  extraordinary  offer,  which  will  Bsot  toe  repeated  :  To  every  present  subscriber  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  English  or  German,  who  sends  us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber  for  18S5  and  $1.60  before  the  1st  of  October,  we  will  present,  post-paid,  any 
•one  of  the  three  valuable  books  described  on  the  preceding  (394)  page.  Furthermore  as  an  inducement  which  you  can  use  in  assisting  you,  we  will  give  to 
■eveiy  such  new  subscriber  whose  name  is  sent  by  a  present  subscriber  before  October  1st,  ttoe  remaining-  moaitlis  ol"  188A  free. 

recapitnlate  :  Every  present  subscriber  who  sends  us  a  new  subscription  before  October  1st,  1884,  and  $1.60  (being  the  regular  sub- 
.-scription  price,  and  ten  cents  extra  for  postage  on  the  book)  will  receive,  post-paid,  any  one  of  the  three  books  described  on  the  preceding  page.  We  offer 
these  extra  numbers,  not  because  the  yearly  price  of  subscription  is  not  far  less  than  that  of  any  similar  journal  in  the  world,  and  not  because  every 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist  is  not  richly  worth  the  price  of  a  year’s  subscription  :  but  in  order  to  aid  oiir  pi-e!i>ent  !<>utosci*itoei*»$  in  !$et;ura 
ing  new  sutos>ci*iptiou!$  among  their  friends  and  neighbors.  If  you  are  able  to  tell  them  that  they  can  have  the  remainder  of  the  year  for  nothing, 
you  can  the  more  readily  persuade  them  to  subscribe  ;  or  for  the  American  Agriculturist.  We  do  not  employ  regular  agents  as  is  the  custom  with  many  other 
papers,  but  we  follow  this  plan,  one  which  we  adopted  many  years  ago  for  inducing  our  subscribers  to  work  for  us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reward  them 
for  so  doing.  We  shall  appreciate  any  efforts  made  on  the  part  of  our  subscribers  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  promising  that  the 
great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  three  months,  will  not  only  continue,  but  that  other  writers  and  other  departments  will  be  added 
from  time  to  time  during  the  coming  year. 

Better  renew  your  own  subscription  at  the  same  time,  thus  ensuring  the  early  and  correct  entry  of  your  name  for  1885,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  error, 
which  sometimes  occurs  during  the  hurried,  rushing  days  of  the  closing  year.  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Great  West. 

All  subscribers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  in 
the  far  Western  States  and  Territories,  who  desire 
to  make  known  to  other  subscribers  the  attractions 
■of  their  localities,  and  are  willing  to  answer  letters 
.on  the  subject,  can  use  the  American  Agriculturist 
as  a  medium  of  communication  for  the  next  three 
months  witliont  cost.  Write  us  very  briefly 
covering  the  following  points  : 


Pleasant  Announcement. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Folsom,  until  this  month  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  will  hereafter 
be  associated  with  the  Publishers  of  the  Ameiican 
Agriculturist,  in  advancing  the  interests  of  that 
journal,  and  more  especially  in  enlarging  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  pushing  the  sales  of  our  already  large  list 
of  publications.  For  eleven  years  Mr.  Folsom  has 
been  trained  in  the  old  and  highly  esteemed  Pub¬ 


Features  of  this  Number. 

The  August  American  Agriculturist  was  universally 
pronounced  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  number  ever 
issued.  We  confidently  believe,  however,  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  (September)  issue  will  be  regarded  by  readers  as 
superior  even  to  the  August  number.  It  embraces  over 
100  columns  of  original,  illustrated  reading  matter,  and 
over  two  hundred  different  editorials,  prize  papers,  and 
plain,  practical,  common  sense  articles,  and  topics  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  written  ex¬ 


ist. — Your  name  and  post  office  address  in  full. 

2nd. — The  character  of  the  land  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

3rd. — Is  there  any  Government  land  unsold  in  the 
vicinity? 

4th.— What  is  the  price  of  improved  land  ? 

5th. — What  is  the  price  of  wild  land,  if  any  ? 

6th.  Is  there  any  railroad  near  you,  and  if  so, 
how  near  ? 

7th,  The  population  of  your  County 

8th.  The  character  of  the  population. 

9th.  Is  there  any  foreign  population,  and  if  so, 
from  what  countries  mainly  ? 

10th.  Are  there  any  churches  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  if  so,  what  churches  ? 

11th.  Are  there  any  schools  in  your  vicinity? 

12th.  What  is  the  cost  of  lumber  in  your  neighT 
borhood  ? 

13th.  Can  purchasers  buy  land  on  time,  and  if? 
80,  how  much  time  is  given  ? 

14th.  Are  there  any  railroad  lands  in  your  vicini¬ 
ty,  and  if  so,  on  what  conditions  are  they  sold  ? 

Address  your  letter  to  American  Agriculturist,  751 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Grand  Extra  Edition 

-of  the  American  Agriculturist  for  all  persons  who,-^ 
though  not  now  subscribers  of  the  American  Agri^ 
■eulturist,  have  been  subscribers  within  the  past  teff 
years,  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days’  time.  It  will  bi>, 
mailed  free.  Any  old  subscribers  whose  post  ofllc^ 
addresses  have  changed,  will  please  notify  us  of 
the  fact,  as  many  are  now  doing. 

Furthermore,  to  the  end  that  all  ex-subscribers 
may  get  this  Grand  Double  Number,  will  every 
present  subscriber  please  immediately  send  us  on 
a  postal  card,  the  names  of  every  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bor  who,  though  not  now,  has  sometime  been  a 
subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


lishing  House  of  Putnam,  and  during  the  past  six 
years  of  that  period  has  been  a  member  of  the  firm. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  College,  and  by  travel,  study,  and  business 
experience,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  field  of  la¬ 
bor,  whose  limits  we  are  now  materially  extending. 


Missing  Numbers. 

Never  before  was  the  American  Agriculturist, 
printed  so  regularly,  mailed  so  promptly,  and 
delivered  so  satisfactorially  as  now.  Thanks  to 
the  kind  aid  ol  Postmasters  and  other  friends,  mail¬ 
ing  irregularities  resulting  from  treachery  to  this 
establishment  which  will  be  fully  exposed  at  the  j 
propertime  and  place,  have  been  adjusted,  and  now  P 
— what  before  was  unknown — there  are  no  com-« 
plaints  to  speak  of  in  connection  with  our  extensive 
Mailing  Department.  We  propose  to  have  this  state 
ol  affairs  continue,  and  to  that  end  we  will  thank 
every  subscriber  to  immediately  notify  us  if  his 
American  Agriculturist  does  not  reach  him  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  clock  work. 


Editors,  Club-Raisers,  Canvassers,  and  SubserG 
bers,  wUl  oblige  us  by  continuing  to  forward  docu4 
ments  and  letters,  indicating  that  any  subscription? 
lists,  or  lists  of  club-raisers  belonging  to  this  Estab-t 
lishment,  may  have  surreptitiously  been  made. 
The  Postal  Album  scheme  has  been  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  ventilated  all  over  the  country,  and  we 
shall  thank  all  our  friends  to  aid  us  in  exposing' 
any  similar  fresh  scheme  lor  either  securing^ 
the  subscribers  of  this  journal  or  impairing  tl]fei 
good  wUl  of  this  Company.  The  very  fact  thltl 
letters  are  marked  “  Private,”  should  not,  wh|h| 
the  purpose  is  so  clearly  transparent,  deter  the” 
receiver  from  forwarding  them  to  us  if  they  are| 
kindly  disposed  to  do  so  in  the  future.  ’ 


pressly  for  this  journal  by  over  40  different  writers.  The 
New  Elm  Tree  Pest;  The  New  Swine  Poisoner:  TheNew 
Early  Cherry  ;  The  New  Narcissus  ;  The  New  Destroyer 
of  the  Cabbage  Worm;  TheNew  Method  of  Blanch¬ 
ing  Celery;  A  Little  Known  Grass  ;  together  with  all 
other  new  topics  are  fully  treated  and  illustrated.  Joseph 
Harris  gives  a  world  of  information  in  his  “  Walks  and 
Talks,”  and  discusses  the  Apple  Barrel  War.  Dr.  George 
Thurber  writes  with  more  than  his  accustomed  interest 
on  a  variety  of  matters,  particularly  interesting  to  the 
horticultural  world.  Col.  Mason  C.  Weld  narrates  at 
length  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  testing  famous 
butter  cows.  Andrew  S.  Puller  discourses  upon  the  In¬ 
fluence  and  Effects  of  Pollen. '  Professor  Thompson,  of 
Nebraska,  tells  how  to  most  advantageously  raise  cattle 
in  the  West.  Elias  A.  Long  presents  full  instructions 
for  making  handsome  lawns.  Henry  A.  Haigh  gives 
valuable  suggestions  in  making  farm  contracts.  Profes¬ 
sor  Slade,  of  Harvard  University,  tells  how  to  success¬ 
fully  treat  Animal  Ailments.  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  speaks  of 
Weaning  and  Feeding  Young  Pigs.  R.  G.  Newton,  Dak., 
turns  the  Parmer’s  Grindstone.  Alfred  Trumbull  analyzes 
the  Harvest  of  the  Sea.  Timothy  Bunker  descants  upon 
the  “  yaller  dorg  ”  in  his  usual  facetious  vein.  Dr.  Byron 
D.  Halsted  points  out  the  value  of  buckwheat  as  a  farm 
crop.  David  W.  Judd,  who  has  been  making  his  accus¬ 
tomed  annual  tour  through  the  Par  West  describes  what 
he  saw  and  heard.  The  illustrations  and  engravings,  by 
leading  artists,  number  over  a  hundred— of  the  full  page 
illustrations,  the  one  representing  a  Gathering  Storm  is 
most  vivid  and  life-like. 


Apply  at  Headquarters. 

A  Western  newspaper  asks  tbe  public  to  forward 
any  information  about  its  editor  which  the  public 
may  have.  If  it  will  apply  at  this  office,  751 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  the  paper  in  question  can  pro¬ 
cure  all  the  information  it  may  require,  docu¬ 
mentary  and  otherwise,  either  with  or  without 
original  envelopes.” 
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STATE,  OOUNTY,  AND  OTHER  FAIRS  IN  1884. 


STATE,  PROVIIVCIAIi,  etc. 

American  Institute,  Netv  York _ Sept.  24- 

California . Sacramento. .  ..Sept.  8-20 

Canada  l)ominion..Ottawa . Sept.  22-27 

Canada  Centra! _ Hamilton.  .Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Canada  Fat  Stock. Guelph  ..  .  Dec.  15-20 

Canada  AVestern. .  .London . Sept.  22-27 

Cincinnati  Indus'l. Cincinnati  ..Sept.  3-Oct.  4 

Colorado . Denver . Sept.  1-30 

Connecticut . Meri  en . Sept.  16-19 

Delaware . Dover . Sept.  29-Oct.4 

Fat  Stock . Kansas  City,  Mo.Oct.  3U-Nov.  6 

Georgia . Macon . Oct.  27-Nov.  1 

Illinois . Chicago . Sept.  8-13 

Illinois  Fat  Stock. Chicago . Nov.  11-19 

Indiana . lndianapolis..Sep.290ct.4 

Indiana  and  Mich. .South  Bend, Ind  Sept.22-26 

Iowa . Dee  Moines.  Aug. 29-Sept.5 

Kansas . Lawrence . Sept.  1-  6 

Kansas . Topeka . Sept.  8-13 

Kentucky . Lex'i.igton . Aug.  26-3'J 

Louisville . Louisville.  Aug.  16  Oct.  25 

Maine . Lewiston . Sept.  23-26 

Maryland . Hagerstown _ Oct.  21-24 

Mass.  HortT  Soc’y-Doston . Sept.  16-19 

Michigan . Kalamazoo . Sept.  15-19 

Minnesota . O watonna . Sept.  8-13 

Minnesota  Indus’l. Minneapolis _ Sept.  1-  6 

Mississippi . Jackson . Oct.  20-25 

Miss.  S’k  Breeders. Meridian..  .Oct.  27-Nov.  1 

Montana . Helena . Sept.  8-13 

Nebraska . Omaha . Sept.  5-12 

New  England . Manclies’r.N.H.Sept.  1-  5 

New  Jersey . Waverly . Se6t.  15-19 

New  Orleans  lnd’l.NewOrleans.Dec.l-May31 

New  York . Elmira . Sept.  410 

North  Carolina . Raleigh . Oct.  1-28 

Ohio . Columbus . Sept.  1-  6 

Ohio  Central . Mechanicsburg.Sept.  5-12 

Ohio  Sout.'ieru . Dayton . Sept.  25-Oct.  3 

Oregon . Salem . Sept.  15-20 

Pennsylvania . Philadelphia. . .Sept.  8-20 

Quebec  Provincial. Montreal.  .Aug.  29-Sept.  6 

Rhode  Island . Providence  ....Sept.  22-26 

St.  Louis . St.  Louis . Oct.  6-11 

South  Carolina _ Columbia . Nov.  11-14 

Tennessee . Nashville . Sept.  16-20 

Texas . Austin . Oct.  7-11 

Toronto  Indust'l. .Toronto . Sept.  10-20 

Tri-State . Toledo,  O . Sept.  8-13 

Vermont . Burlington . Sept.  8-13 

Virginia . Richmond . Oct.  22-24 

AVestern  N.  Y _  Rochester . Sept.  16-19 

West  Virginia . Wheeling . Sept.  8-13 

W.  Virginia  Cent’l.Clarksburg . Sept.  16-19 

Wisconsin . Madison . Sept.  15-17 

Wisconsin  Ex . MiiwaukeeSept.  13-Oct.  13 

Wisconsin  North.  .Oshkosh . Sept.  8-12 

COUNTY  FAIRS. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Chester . Chester . Oct.  2 

Clinton . Clinton . Oct.  2 

Danbury . Danbury . Oct.  6-11 

Fairfield . Norwalk... Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

FarraingtonVaTy.ColliusvilleSept.  30-Oct.  1 

Guilford . Guilford . Oct.  1 

Kllllngworth . Killingworth _ Sept.  24 

Millford&OrangeMilford . Sept.  9-11 

New  London . Norwich . Sept.  23-25 

Simsbury . Simsbury . Oct.  8-  9 

Stafford . Stafford  Springs.Oct.  8-10 

Sutfield . Sullield . Oct.  1-  2 

Tolland . Rockville . Oct.  14-15 

Union,  Monroe&cHuntington . Sept.  17-19 

Westbrook . Westbrook . Oct.  8 

Willimantic . Willimantic.Sept.SO-Oct.  2 

Windham . Brooklyn . Sept.  23-25 

Woodbridge  & 

Bethany . Woodbridge . Oct.  1-  2 

W  oodstock . W  oodstock . Sept.  16-13 

ILLINOIS.  . 

.Camp  Point . Sept.  1-5 

.Quincy . Aug.  18  21 

.Belvidere . Sept.  2-  5 

.Mt.  Sterling . Aug.  26-29 

.Princeton . Sept.  16-19 

.  ...Mt.  Carroll . Sept.  2-  5 

_ Virginia . Aug.  19  22 

_ Cliainpaign . Aug.  26-29 

_ Charleston . Sept.  9-13 

_ Robinson . Sep.  30-Oct.  3 

....Toledo.. . Sept.  17-.0 

_ Sycamore . Sept.  16-19 

_ Clinton . Aug.  10-22 

_ Farmer  City . Sept.  2-  5 

_ Tuscola . Sept.  2-  5 

_ AVlieaton . Sept.  3-  5 

_ Paris . Sept.  2-6 

....Albion . Sept.  23-26 

_ Ellingham _ Sep.  30-Oct.  3 

_ Vaudalia . Sept.  24-27 

_ Piper  City . Oct.  1-  3 

..  Benton . Oct.  14-17 

_ Avon . Sept.  23-26 

_ Shawneetown.  ..Aug.  26-29 

...  .Carrollton.  ..Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

_ McLeansboro _ Sept.  16-20 

_ Carthage . Sept.  8-12 

_ Warsaw . Aug.  26-29 

_ Elizabethtown..  Sept.  24-27 

. Biggsville  - - Sept.  9-12 

_ Cambridge . Sept.  1-  5 

_ Watseka . Sept.  912 

_ Murphysboro.Sep.SO-Oct.  3 

_ Carbondale . Oct.  14-17 

. Newton . Sept.  16-19 

_ Mt.  Vernon . Oct.  14-17 

...Jerseyville . Oct.  14-n 

_ Galena . Sep.  30-Oct.  3 

_ Warren . Sept.  16-19 

_ Kankakee . Sept.  2-  5 

_ Yorkvllle . Sept.  2-  5 

. Knoxville . Sept.  1-  5 

_ Waukegan _ Sep.  29  0ct.  4 

.... Liberty  vllle . Sept.  17-20 

_ Mendota . Sept.  1-  6 

_ Falrbury  ..Sept.  15-19 

_ Lincoln . Aug.  25-29 

_ Atlanta . Sept.  2-  5 

_ Carlinville..,.Sep.  30  Oct.  3 

. Salem . Oct.  28-31 

. Centralia  . Oct.  20-25 

_ Wenona . Sep.  29-Oct.  3 

....Havana . Sep.  30-Oct.  3 

. Metropolis . Oct.  8-11 

_ Macomb . Aug.  25-29 


Adams . 

Adams . 

Boone . 

Brown . 

Bureau . 

Carroll . 

Cass . 

Champaign 

Coles . 

Cratrford. . 

Cumberland 

DeKalb.... 

DeWitt. . . . 

DeWltt.... 

Douglas.... 

DuPage.... 

Edgar . 

Edwards. . . 
Effingham . 
Fayette.... 

Ford . 

Franklin. .. 

Fulton . 

Gallatin.... 

Greene.... 

Hamilton.. 

Hancock... 

Hancock... 

Hardin . 

Henderson. 

Henry . 

Iroquois... 
Jackson.... 
Jackson ... 

Jasjter . 

Jefferson .. 

Jersey . 

Jo  Daviess. 
Jo  Davies^ 
Kankakee . 
Kendall. . . . 

Knox . 

Lake . 

Lake . 

La  Salle.... 
Livingston 

Logan . 

Logan . 

Macoupin.. 

Marion . 

Marlon . 

Marshall... 

Mason . 

Massac . 

McDonough 


McDonough . Bushnell . Sep.  29-Oct.  3 

McHenry . Woodstock . Sept.  2-  5 

McHenry . Marengo . Sept.  16-19 

McLean  . Bloomington _ Sept.  8-12 

Montgomery . Hillst  ovo . Sept.  23-26 

Morgan . Jacksonville . Aug.  25-29 

Moultrie . Sullivan . Sept.  9-12 

Ogle . Oregon . Sept.  16-19 

Ogle . Rochelle . Sept.  23-26 

Peoria . Peoria . Sept.  15-20 

Perry . Pinckney  ville. .  .Oct.  7  10 

Piatt . Monticello . Aug.  18-22 

Pike . Pittsfield . Sept.  23-26 

Pope . Golconda . Oct.  1-  4 

Randolph . Sparta . Oct.  15-17 

Richland . Olney . Sept.  9-12 

Rock  Island . Port  Byron . Sept.  9-12 

Saline . Harrisburg . Sept.  2-  5 

Saline . Eldorado . Sept.  23-27 

Sangamon . Springfield . Sept.  1-  6 

Schuyler . liusliville . Aug.  19-22 

Slielby . Shelbyville . Sept.  16-20 

Stark . Toulon  . Sept.  23-26 

Stark . AVyoming  . Sept.  2-  5 

St.  Clair . Belleville . Sept.  16-19 

Tazewell . Delavau . Sept.  1.5-19 

Tazewell . Mackinaw . .lug.  26-29 

Union . Anna . Aug.  26-29 

Union . Jonesboro . Sept.  16-19 

Vermilion . Catlin . Aug.  26-29 

Vermilion  . Hoopeston . Aug.  26-29 

Vermilion . Danville . Sept.  23-26 

Warren . Monmouth . Sept.  2-  5 

White . Carmi . Sept.  2-  6 

Whiteside . Sterling . Aug.  26-29 

W’hiteside . Morrison . Sept.  2-  5 

Williamson . Marion . Sept.  9-12 

Winnebago . Rockford . Sept.  1  -5 

W’oodford  . El  Paso . Sept.  22-27 

INDIANA. 

Allen . Ft.  Wayne... Sep.  30-Oct.  3 

Bartholomew  ....Columbus . Se|)t.  15-20 

Blackford . Hartford  City. ...Sept.  16  19 

Doone . Lebanon  . Aug.  18-22 

Cass . Logaiisport . Sept.  23-27 

Clark . Charleston . Sept.  9-1. 

Clay . Brazil . Sept.  1-  6 

Clinton . Frankfort . Aug.  2  -29 

Dearborn . Lawrenceburgh .  .Aug.  1 9-23 

Decatur . Greensburg . Aug.  25  80 

Delaware . Muncie . Aug.  12-15 

Elkhart . Goshen . Oct.  7-10 

Fulton . Rochester . Sept.  23-26 

Gibson . Princeton . Sept.  15-20 

Grant . Marion . Sept.  16-10 

Greene . Linton . Oct.  6-10 

Hamilton . Noblesville . Aug.  25-29 

Harrison . Corydon . Sept.  1-  5 

Henry . New  Castle . Sept.  16-20 

Howard . Kokom . Aug.  26-30 

Huntington . Huntington . Sept.  15-19 

Jackson . Browiistown.July  29-Aug.  1 

Jay . Portland . Sep.  SO  Oct.  3 

Jefferson . Madison . Sept.  2-  5 

Jennings _  North  Vernon. ..Aug.  5-  8 

Knox  . Vincennes . Oct.  13-18 

Kosciusko . Warsaw . Sept.  23-26 

Lake . Crown  Point _ Sept.  9-12 

La  Porte .  La  Porte . Sept.  23-26 

Lawrence .  Bedford . Oct.  1-  4 

Madison . Anderson . Sept.  1-  5 

Marshall . Plymouth . Oct.  8-11 

Miami . Peru . Sept.  16-20 

Montgomery . Crawfordsville. .Sept.  8-13 

Newton . Morocco . Sent.  2-  5 

Noble . Ligonier . Sep.  SO  Oct.  3 

Orange . Paoli . Aug.  26-30 

Parke . Rockville . Aug.  18-23 

Perry . . Rome . Oct.  6-10 

Pike  . Petersburg . Sept.  1-  5 

Porter . Valparaiso . Sept .  16-19 

Posey . New  Harmony.. Sept.  9-13 

Pulaski . Winamac . Sept  23-26 

Randolph . Winchester . Sept.  2-  5 

Ripley . Osgood . Aug.  12-15 

Rush .  Kush  vllle . Sept.  9-12 

Shelby . Shelbvville . Sept.  2-  6 

Steuben . Angola . Oct.  6-10 

St.  Joseph . South  Bend . Oct.  22-26 

Tipton . Tipton . Sept.  16-19 

Vigo . Terre  Haute . Sept.  8-13 

W.hbash . .Wabash . Sept.  9-12 

Warren . North  Lebanon.  Sept.  9-13 

Warrick . Booneville . Sept.  23-27 

Washington . Salem . Sept.  812 

Whitley . Columbia  City. .  .Sept.  24-27 

INDIANA  DISTRICT. 

Acton  District  Ass. Acton . Sept.  22-26 

Bridgeton  Union.  .Bridgeton . Aug.  25-30 

Cambridge  City.... Cambr'ge  City. Sept.  2-  6 

Dunkirk  Union _ Dunkirk . Aug.  19-24 

Eastern  Ind.  Ag’L.Keudallville _ Oct.  6-10 

Edinburg  Union . .  .Edinburg . Aug.  26-30 

Fairmouuf  Union. .Fairmouut . Sept.  9-12 

Fountain,  Warren 

and  Vermilion... Covington . Sept.  16-19 

Francesville  Ag’L.Francesville.Sep.  80-Oct.4 
Henry,  Madison..  .Middletown...  .Aug.  19-22 

Knightstowu  Un’n.Kuightstown  . .  Aug.  26-29 

Lawrence  District  .Lawrence . Sept.  16-20 

Loogootee  Ag’l _ Loogootee . Aug.  19-23 

Miami  &  Fulton... Macy . Oct.  1-  4 

New  Ross  Union. .New  Ross . Aug.  D-15 

Northwestern  Ind  'VV’aterloo _ ;  Sept. ‘22-26 

Orleans  Ag’l . Orleans . Sept.  3-  6 

Plalntield  Hort.  & 

Agricul’l . Plainfield . Sept.  8-  5 

Southeastern  Ind.  .Aurora . Aug.  5-  9 

Switzerland&Ohio.East  Enterprise. Sept.  9-12 

Union  Ag’l  &Mech.Unlon  City . Sept.  1519 

Wayne  &Kandolph.Dalton . Aug.  26-29 

Wells  &  Blackford.Five  Points. Sept.  30-Oct.3 
Xenia  Dist.  Union. Xenia . Sept.  2-  6 


Appanoose. 

Benton . 

Boone . 

Bremer . 

Buchanan. 

Case . 

Cerro  Gordo 
Chickasaw  . 

Clarke . 

Clayton . 

Clinton . 

Crawford. . . 

Council  Bluffs. . 


IOWA. 

.Centerville.. .. 

.Vinton . 

.Ogden . 

.Waverly . 

.Independence.. 

.Atlantic . . 

.Mason  City . 

.New  Hampton. 

.Osceola . 

.National . 

.De  Witt . 

.Denison . 

.Council  Bluffs. 


.Sept.  11-13 
.Sept.  17-19 
.Sept.  10-13 
.Sept.  16-19 
..Aug.  26-29 
..Sept.  23-26 
,.Sept.  9-11 
..Sept.  10-12 
..Sept.  9-12 
..Sept.  9-11 
..Sept.  16-19 
..Sept.  9-12 
..Aug.  25-29 


Davis . Bloomfield  . Sept.  18-20 

Decatur . Leon . Sept.  16-19 

Delaware . Manchester . Sept.  16-19 

Dos  Moines . Burlington . Sept.  15-19 

Fayette . West  Lfuion . Sept.  16-19 

Floyd . Charles  City . Sept.  10-12 

Franklin . Hampton . Sept.  9-11 

Greene . Jefferson . Aug.  27-29 

Grundy . Grundy  Centre.  .Sept.  3-  5 

Guthrie . Menlo . Sept.  16-18 

Hardin . Eldora . Sept.  9-12 

Harrison . Missouri  Valley  .S.  30-Oct.2 

Henry . Mt.  Pleasant _ Sept.  9-12 

Howard . Cresco . Sept.  16-19 

Iowa . Marengo . Sept.  9-11 

Inter-State . Ham  burg . Sept.  15-19 

Jasper . Newton . Sept.  16-19 

Jeflerson . Fairfield . Sept.  9-11 

Johnson . Iowa  City . Sept.  16-19 

Keokuk . What  i  heer . Sept.  9-12 

Kossuth . Algona . Sept.  24-26 

Louisa . Wap'  llo . Sept.  9-12 

Lucas . Chariton . Sept.  9-12 

Mahaska . Oskaloosa . Aug.  25-29 

Marion . Kno.xville . Aug.  18-22 

Marshall . Marshalltown — Aug.  26-29 

Mills . Glenwood . Sept.  10-12 

Mitchell . Osage . Sept.  10-12 

Monona . Onawa  .  Sept. ‘24-26 

Monroe . Albia . Sept.  ^-26 

Montgomery . Red  Oak . Sept.  15-19 

Page . Clarinda . Sept.  2- *6 

Plymouth . Le  Mars . Oct.  1-  3 

Poweshiek  Cent’lMalcom . Sept.  9-11 

Scott . Davenport . Aug.  25-29 

Shelby . Harlan . Sept.  23-26 

Story . Nevada . Sept.  16-19 

Tama . Tama  City . Sept.  16-19 

Taylor . Bedford . Sept.  11-13 

Union  . La  Porte  City... Sept.  911 

Union . West  Liberty. .  .Sept.  16-18 

Van  Buren . Keosauqua . Sept.  9-12 

Wapello . .Ottumwa . 

Warren . ludianola  ...Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Washington . Washington . Sept.  9-11 

Wayne . Corydon . Sept.  1)-19 

IOWA— DISTRICT. 

Agency  City' . Agency  City _ Sept.  15-18 

Boone . . Boone . ...Sept.  9-12 

Mt.Jov . Davenport . Sept.  9-12 

West  Point . West  Point . Sept.  2-  5 

Mechauicsville.. .  .MechauiC'Ville.  Sept.  9-12 

Maple  Valley . Battle  Creek  . . .Sept.  9-11 

Milton . Milton . Sept.  2-  5 

Moulton . Moulton Sept.  al-Ocl.  3 

Sheldon . Sheldon . Oct.  1-  3 

Strawberry  Point. Strawberry  P’t.Sept.  23-26 

KANSAS. 

Anderson  . Gaiuett . Aug.  26-29 

Bourbon . Fort  Scott . Oct.  7-10 

Brown . Hiawatha . Sept.  16-19 

Butler . El  Dorado . Sept.  16-19 

Chase . Cottonw’d  Falls  Sept.  23  26 

Cherokee . Columbus . Sept.  2-5 

Clay . Clay  Center . Sept.  23-26 

Cloud  . Concordia . Sept.  16-19 

Coffey . Burlington . Sept.  16-19 

Cowley . W’infield . Sept.  23-27 

Crawford . Girard . Sept.  23-'26 

Davis . . Junction  City.. .Oct.  1-  3 

Dickinson . Abilene . Sept.  22-26 

Doniphan . Troy . Sept.  23-2'l 

Ellis . Hays  City . Sept.  21-26 

Elk . Howard . '..Sept.  18-20 

Franklin . Ottawa . Sept.  23-27 

Harper . Anthony . Sept.  3-  5 

Jefferson . Oskaloosa . Oct.  1-  3 

Jefferson . Valley  Falls _ Aug.  26-29 

Jewell . Mankato . Oct.  1-  3 

Jewell . Jewell . Sept.  17-19 

Lincoln . Ingalls . Sept.  11-12 

Linn . La’Cygne....Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Marion . Peabody . Sept.  2-  4 

^Marion . Marion . Sept.  2226 

Marshall . JIarvsville . Sept.  23-26 

McPherson . McPherson. Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Morris . Council  G’veSept.30-Oct.  3 

Nemaha . Seneca . Sept.  2-  5 

Osage . Burlingame . Sept.  16-19 

Ottawa . Miimcapolis.Sept.S  -Oct.  3 

Platte . Platte  City . Aug.  26  30 

Phillips . Fhillipsburg . Oct.  8-10 

Bice . Lyons . Sept.  24-26 

Rilev . Manhattan . Sept.  23-26 

Rooks . Stockton . Oct.  9-11 

Saline . Saiina . Sept.  23-26 

Sedgwick . W'ichita — Aug.  3'J-Sept.  3 

Sumner . W'ellingtou . Sept.  17-‘20 

Washington . Washington . Sept.  2-  5 

Washington . Greenlcad . Sept.  16-12 

IVoodson . Neosho  Falls.... Sept.  22-27 

MAINE. 

Houlton . Sept.  17-18 

Buxton . Oct.  1-3 

.East  Sebago . Oct.  7 

.Cumberland . Oct.  1  2 

Farmington . Oct.  7-  9 

Watervtlle  ..Sept.  SU-Oct.  1 

Rockland _ Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Damariscotta  .  ..Sept.  16-18 

Cornish . Sept.  16-18 

South  Paris . Oct.  7-  9 

Topsliam . Oct.  14-16 

Belfast . Oct.  8-  9 

Monroe . Oct.  1-  2 


Aroostook 
Buxton  &  Hollis 
Baldwin&Sebago 
Cumberland  F.  C 

Franklin . 

Kennebec  North 

Knox . 

Lincoln . . 

Ossipee  Valley... 

Oxford . 

Sagadahoc . 

W’aldo . 

Waldo&Penobs’t 

MARYLAND. 

Cecil . Elkton . Oct.  7-10 

Harford . Bel  Air . Oct.  14-17 

Montgomery . Rockville . Sept.  3-  5 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury  &  Sal-  „  „  . , 

isbury . Newburvport.Sept.30-Oct.l 

Barnstable . Barnstable . .Sept.  23-24 

Berkshire . Pittsfield . Sept.  9-11 

BlackstoneValleyUxbridge . Sept.  24-25 

Bristol . Taunton . Sept.  80-Oct.  1 

Brockton . Brockton .  Oct.  1-  3 

Deerfield  Valley. Charlemont . Sept.  18-19 

Essex . Haverhill . Sept.  23-24 

Franklin . Greenfield . Sept.  25-26 

Hampden  .  ......Chicopee . Sept.  9-10 

Hampden,  East. .Palmer . Sept.  16-17 

Hampshire . Amherst . Sept.  18-19 

Hampsh’e,  Frank-  „  *  ,  „ 

lin  &  Hampden. Northampton  ...  .Oct.  1-  3 


Highland . 

Hingham . 

Hoosac  Valley  ... 

Housatonic . 

Hillside . 

Marshfield . 

Martha’s  Viney’d 

Middlesex . 

Middlesex.North, 
Middlese.x,  South 

Nantucket . 

Plymouth . 

Union . 

Worcester . 

Worcester.North, 
Worcester,  N.  W', 
Worcester,  South 
Worcester,  West 


■  Middlefield . Sept.  8-  4 

.Hingham . Sept.  23-24 

.North  Adams _ Sept.  16-17 

•  Gt.  Barrington.. Sept. 24-26 

.Curamington _ Sept.  23-'24 

Marshfield . Sept.  10-12 

West  Tisbury.Sept.So  Oct.l 

.  Waltnam . Sept.  23-24 

Lowell . Sept.  9-10 

.Framingham  . . .  .Sept.  16-17 

•Nantucket . Sept.  3-  4 

.Bridgewater..  ..Sept.  17-19 
Blandford . Sept.  17-19 

■  Worcester . Sept.  18-19 

.Fitchburg . Sept.  23-24 

•  ■■Ithol . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

.Sturbridge . Sept.  11-12 

Barre . Sept.  25-26 


MICHIGAN. 

« 

Armada . Armada . Oct.  1-  4 

Avon . Rochester . Oct.  14-16 

Branch . Coldwater . Sept.  22-28 

Brooklyn  Union.  .Brooklyn . . .  .Sept.  23-26 

Calhoun . Marshall . Oct.  7-  9 

Central  Fair . Hubbardston _ Sept.  23-26 

Clinton . St.  Johns . Oct.  7-10 

Eaton . Eaton  Rapids.. ..Oct.  7-9 

Fenton  Union — T'enton . Oct.  7-10 

Grand  Traverse.  .Traverse  C'y.Sept.30-Oct.8 

Hillsdale . Hillsdale. . .  .Sept.  SO-Oct.  3 

Ingham . Mason . Sept.  24-'26 

Livingston  . Howell . Sept.  23-25 

Macomb . Mt.  Clemens _ Sept.  24-26 

Oakland . Pontiac . Sept.  3(LOct.  3 

Osceola . Evart . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Osceana . Hart - Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Plaiiiwell . PlainwelL.Sept.  3  i-Oot.  3 

Stockbridge .  Stockbrldge . Oct  7-  9 

St.  Joseph . CentrevllleSept.  30-Oct.  3 

Union . Litchfield . Oct.  7-10 

Van  Buren . Paw  Paw  .  .Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Washtenaw . Ann  Arbor.Sept.30-Oct.  3 

MICniG.VN  DISTRICT. 

Central  Mlchigan.Lansing _ Sei>t.  29-Oct.  3 

Eastern  MichigaiiYpsllautl . Sept.  23-26 

Northeast’n  Mieh.Fliut . Sept.  23-25 

WesfernMichiganGrand  Rapids. .  .Sept.  22-27 
Northern  Mich... .Greenville . Oct.  710 

MISSOURI. 

Chariton . Keytesville . Oct.  7-11 

Clark . Kahoxa . Sept.  1-  5 

Franklin . Washington . Sept.  11-13 

Gasconade . Hermann . Sept.  5-  6 

Clay . Liberty . ■ . Sept.  9-11 

Knox . Newark . Sept.  8-13 

Knox . Edln . Sept.  25-30 

Lewis . Williamstown. .  .Sept.  15-20 

Lewis . LaGrauge . Sept.  23-26 

Marion . Palmyra . Oct.  14-13 

Nodaway . Maryville . Aug.  2‘i-30 

Scotland . Memphis . Sept.  23-26 

Shelby . Slielbyville . Aug.  25-30 

Shelby . Shelbma . Sept.  2-  6 

St.  Clair . Appleton  City  Sept.  17-20 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Belknap . Laconia . Sept.  16-18 

Grafton . Plymouth . Sept.  23-23 

Suncook  Valley . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

UpperCoos&Es’x.Colebrook . Sept.  24-25 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington . Mt.  Hollv .  Oct.  7-10 

Cumberland . Bridgeton . Sept.  3-  4 

Hunterdon . Fleiriington . Sept.  23-26 

Monmoutli . Freehold . Sept.  9-12 

Moorestown . EastMoorestown.Sep.  9-10 

Somerset . Somerville  .  .Sept.  30  Oct.  3 

Sussex . Newion . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

West  Jersey . W’oodstown...  .Sejit.  1011 

NEW  YORK. 

Allegany . Angelica . Sept.  80-Oct.2 

Broome . Whitney’s  Point.Sept.  9-12 

Cattaraugus . Olcan . Sept.  8-11 

Columbia . Chatham . Sept.  16-18 

Cortland . Cortland . Sept.  2-  5 

Delaware . Delhi . Sept.  9-11 

Fulton . Johnstown . Sept.  2-  4 

Genesee . Batavia . Sept.  23-25 

Herkimer . Herkimer . Sept.  16-13 

Jefferson . Watertown . Sept.  16-18 

Lewis . Lowville . Sept.  16-18 

Liviu.gston . Geneseo . Oct.  2-  3 

Montgomery . Fonda . Sept.  9-11 

Nia.gara . Lockport . Sept.  18-20 

Oneida . Rome . 15-19 

Ontario . CanandaiguaSept.30-Oct.2 

Orange . Middletown . Sept.  '23-26 

Orlealis . Albion . Sept.  18-20 

Oswego . Mexico . Sept.  16-18 

Otsego . Cooperstown...  Sept.  22-24 

Putnam . Ctirmel . Sept.  16-18 

Queens . .  .Miiieola . Sept.  23-25 

Rensselaer . Lansingburgh. .  .Sept.  9-12 

St.  Lawrence . Canton . Sept.  1618 

Saratoga . Ballston  Spa _ Sept.  2-  5 

Schenectady . Schenectady..  ..Sept,  16-19 

Schoharie . Sell oharie . .  .Sep t .  3U-Oct.  2 

Seneca . Waterloo . Sept.  24-26 

Steuben . Batli . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Suffolk . Riverhead...Sept.  30-Oct.2 

Tioga . Owe,g'i . Sept.  16-13' 

Tompkins . Itliaca . Sept.  16-13 

Yates . PeniiYan . Oct.  810 

OHIO. 

Allen . Lima . Sept.  ‘24-27 

AshtJibula  . Jefferson . Sept.  23-26 

Athens . Athens . Oct.  1-  3 

Auglaize . AVapakoneta.Sept.  SO-Oct.  3 

Belmont . St.  Clairsville  .  ..Sept.  3-  5 

Brown . Georgetown .  Oct.  7-10 

Butler . Hamilton . Oet.  6-10 

Carroll . Carrollton... Sept.  80  Oct.  2 

Champaign . Urbana . Aug.  26-29 

Clark . ^ringfield . Aug.  26-29 

Clinton . Wilmington . Aug.  1‘2-15 

Columbiana . New  Li^on  . .  .Sept.  23-25 

Coshocton . Coshocton . Oct.  7-10 

Crawford . Bucyrus . Sept.  23-26 

(  uyahoga . Chagrin  Falls.... Sept.  2-  5 

Darke . Greenfield  ....Oct. 14-17 

Defiance . Hicksville . Sept.  16-19 

Delaware . Delaware . Sept.  9-12 

Erie . Sandusky . Sept.  22-26 
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Fairfield... 
Geauga  . . . . 
Greene  . . . . 
Hamilton .. 
Hancock... 

Hardin . 

Harrison  . . 
Highland . . 
Holmes .... 

Huron . 

JeflTersou . . 

Lake . 

Licking. . . . 

Logan . 

Lorain . 

Wahouing  . 
Jlariou  . . . . 
Medina  . . . . 
Mercer  .... 
Miami 
Monroe. . . . 
Morgan.... 
Morrow  . . . 

Hoble . 

Ottawa  . . . . 
Paulding . . 

Perry . 

Portage. . . . 

Preble . 

Putnam 
Kichland  . . 

Boss . 

Sandusky. . 

Scioto  . 

Seneca . 

Shelby . 

Stark . 

Summit.... 


.  .Lancaster . Oct.  15-18 

.Burton . Sept.  15-18 

..Xenia  . Sept.  10-12 

,  .Carthage . Aug.  19-22 

..Findlay . Oct.  1-4 

..Kenton  . Sept. 22-27 

.Cadiz . Oct.  1-  3 

.Hillsboro . Aug.  5-  8 

.Millersburg.  .Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

.Norwalk . Sept.  16-19 

.Smithfleld . Sept.  24-26 

.Paine3Vllle..Sept.  29-Oct.2 

.Newark . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

.Bellefontaine.Sep.  30-Oct.  3 

.EljTia . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

.Youngstown _ Sept.  23-26 

.Marion . Sept.SO-Oct  3 

.Medina . Sept.  10-12 

.Celina . Sept.  2-  5 

,Troy . Sept.  fcOct.  3 

.  tfoOdsfield . Aug.  26-29 

.MeConnellsville.Sept.  23-26 

.Mt,  Gilead . Oct.  7-10 

.Sarahsville . Oct.  1-  3 

.Port  Clinton _ Sept.  17-19 

.Paulding . Sept.  23-26 

.New  Lexington. Sept.  ^-26 

..Ravenna . Sept.  24-26 

.Eaton . Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

.Ottawa . Sept.  24-27 

.Mansfield . Sept.  23-26 

.Chillicothe . Aug.  26-29 

.Fremont . Oct.  7-11 

Portsmouth . Sept.  10-12 

.Tiffin . Sept.  24-27 

.Sidney . Sept.  &26 

.Cauton . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

.Akron  . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 


Trumbull . Warren . Sept.  17-19 

Tuscarawas . Canal  Hover . Oct.  7-10 

Union . Marysville. .  .Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Van  Wert . Van  Wert . Sept.  11-13 

AVarren . Lebanon . Sept.  16-19 

Washington . Marietta .  Sept.  17  19 

AA^illiams . Bryan . Sepi.  16-19 

Wood . Tontogany  .  .Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Wyandot . Upper  Sandusky. Oct.  8-11 

OHIO  INDEPENDENT. 

Attica . Oct.  7-10 

Ada . Sept.  16-19 

Bantam . Aug.  26-29 

Beverly . Oct.  1-  3 

Mechanicsburg . Sept.  9-12 

Conneaut . Sept.  8-10 

Clyde . Sept.  30  Oct.  3 

Cambridge . Sept.  80-Oct.  2 

Beerfleld . Sept.  2fe27 

E.  Fairfield . Sept.  17-19 

GarretsvUle . Sept.  8-11 

Greenfield . Oct.  1L17 

Hartford . Sept.  9-12 

Jamestown . Aug.  26-29 

Marlboro . Oct.  9-11 

New  London . Aug.  19-22 

Orrville . Oct.  15-18 

Plymouth . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

PatmoB . Sept.  11-13 

Sabina . t....Aug.  18-22 

Laurelville . Sept.  15-19 

Seville . Sept.  25-27 

Tontogany . Sept.  30  Oct.  3 

Uhrichsville . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Wellington . Aug.  26-28 

Youngstown . Sept.  23-26 

No.  Lewisburg . Sept.  23-26 


Barlow . Sept.  25-26 

Pataskala . Aug.  26-29 

Blancliester . Aug.  25-29 

Newcomerstown . Oct.  7-10 

AVashington . Oct.  1-  3 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Adama . Gettysburg . Sept.  22-25 

Armstrong . Parker’s  ij’d’g.Scp.30-Oct.2 

Beaver . Beaver . Sept.  23-26 

Berks . Reading . Sept.  23-26 

Bradford . Towauda . Sept.  23-26 

Burgettstowu _ Union . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Butler . Butler . Sept.  16-18 

Canton  Union _ Canton . Sept.  24-26 

Carbon . Lehighton .  Oct.  7-10 

Chester . West  Chester _ Sept.  25-27 

Clarion . Clarion . Sept.  23-76 

Columbia . Bloomsburg . Oct.  15-18 

Connoqueuessing 

A’alley . Harmony . Sept.  9-12 

Crawford  . ConneautvUle. . .  Oct.  l-  3 

DeUware . Elwyn . Oct.  9-11 

Doylestown . Doyiestown.  Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Easton  Farmers'. Easton . Sept. 23-26 

Erie . Erie . Sept.  23-26 

French  Cretk  V.  .Cochranton . Sept.  17-19 

Gratz  Driv’g  ParkGraiz . Sept.  23-26 

Harford .  ..Harford . tept. 24-25 

Indiana . Indiana . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Jefferson  . Brookville . Sept.  16-19 

Keystone  &  Buckeve.Sharou . Sept.  16-19 

Lackawanna . Scranton _ Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Lancaster  . Lancaster . Sept.  1-  6 

Lebanon  Valley.  .Lebanon _ Sept.  SO-Oct.  3 

Lehigh .  Alientown  ..Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Luzerne . AVyoming . Oct.  7-10 

Lycoming . AA’illiamsport . Oct.  2-  4 


Mercer . Stoneboro. .  .Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Mercer  Central... Mercer . Sept.  10-12 

Montour . Danville . Oct.  1-4 

Northampton _ Nazareth . Oct.  7-10 

Northam'n  F.  Int.Easton . B. .Sept.  2.3-26 

Northumberland. Sunbury . Sept.  18-20 

Northwestern _ Corry . Sept.  fcOct.  2 

Oxford . Oxford . Sept.  24-26 

Hotter . Coudersport . Sept.  23-25 

Rlngtown . Ringtowu . Sept.  16-19 

Schuylkill . Orwigsburg..Sept.  ®-Oct.  3 

Sullivan . Forksville . Sept.  16-18 

Susquehanna . Montrose . Sept.  17-18 

Tioga . Mansfield . Sept.  24-26 

Tioga . W  ellsboro . Sept.  17-20 

Troy . Troy  . Sept.  16-20 

Venango . Franklin . ...Sept.  9-12 

AVarren . Sugar  Grove _ Sept.  16-18 

AVayne . Honesdale . Sept.  24-26 

AV  ellsboro . AVellsboro . Sept.  17-20 

AVyoming . Tunkhannock  . .  .Sept.  24-26 

York . York . Oct.  7-10 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Aquidneck . Newport . Sept.  16-18 

AVashington . AVest  Kingston.  .Sept.  9-11 

AVoonsocket . AVoonsocket . Sept.  16-18 

VERMONT. 

Caled  nia . Lyndonville . Sept.  16-18 

Cham  plain  Valley. A'^ergennes . Sept.  16-18 

Franklin . Sheldon . Sept.  3-  5 

Lamoille  Valley.  .MorristOAvn . Sept.  23-25 

Houltney . Poultney . Sept.  9-11 

A’IRGINIA. 

1  Franklin . Franklin . Nov.  18-21 


CuriHg  Sumach. 

Tlic  following  is  the  Virginian  method  of  gathering 
and  curing  sumach  for  market :  Tlie  leaves  are  stripped 
by  hand  from  the  branches  of  the  buslics  where  they 
stand,  and  throAvn  into  baskets.  Care  must  lie  taken  to 
keep  the  leaves  clear  of  twigs,  litter,  and  the  hunches  of 
sumach  seed,  which  are  often  abundant  upon  the  buslies 
the  latter  part  of  summer. 

Tlio  filled  baskets  are  emptied  into  a  cart  or  Avagon, 
Avliich  stands  ready,  and  tliu  leaves  are  taken  at  once  to 
the  curing  yard,  Avhere  tliey  arc  spread  upon  low  scaf¬ 
folds  to  dry.  The  green  leaves  slioukl  not  remain  in 
hulk  any  length  of  time.  Notliing  begins  to  heat  sooner 
than  green  sumach  loaves,  even  Avlien  in  very  small 
heaps.  A  baskelfnl  Avlll  acquire  a  sensible  heat  in  one 
hour.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  dry  them  quickly,  to 
prevent  Iteating  and  spoiling. 

Spread  tlie  leaves  thinly  on  the  scaffold.  By  the  second 
day,  if  tlie  weather  is  clear  and  hot,  tlie  contents  of  tAvo 
scaffolds  may  be  placed  on  one,  thus  providing  room  for 
more  frcsli  leaves.  Tlie  leaves  Avill  cure  enough  to  house 
in  bulk  in  three  days  of  fair  weatlior.  It  is  best  to  have 
the-  scatiblds  under  trees  or  other  objects  to  shade  the 
sumacli  Avhile  curing,as  thus  a  finer  color  is  imparted  to  it. 

It  takes  several  pounds  of  the  green  leaves  to  make  one 
Avheii  cured,  and  a  person  must  be  nimble  if  ho  gathers 
enoiigli  ill  a  day  to  make  a  hundred  pounds  of  dried  su¬ 
mach.  The  price  paid  for  cured  leaves  here,  does  not 
make  the  business  very  profitable.  AA’e  Avere  paid  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  hundred  pounds  last  year,  ship¬ 
ping  it  in  bags  eighty  miles  to  Riclimond.  The  cost  of 
bags,  freight,  cartage,  etc.,  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
selling  price  named.  The  curing  season  coming,  how¬ 
ever,  at  a  comparatively  leisure  time,  there  is  some  mar¬ 
gin  for  profit,  and  onr  connti’y  people  may  well  turn  an 
honest  penny  at  this  small  iiulnstry.  The  plant  groAvs 
Avild,  and  requires  no  cultivation  or  care.  The  collector 
here  only  cures  the  leaves,  and  sells  them  thus  to  the 
grinders,  Avho  liavo  tlieir  mills  and  Avarehonses  in  tiic 
cities  of  Petersburg,  Richmond,  etc.  If  collectors  had 
the  means  for  pressing  the  cured  leaves  into  bales  of 
small  compass,  so  as  to  save  room  in  transportation, 
farmers  at  a  distance  from  the  markets  could  Avell  afford 
to  collect  and  cure  sumach  leaves  for  sliipment.  Those 
having  cotton  or  hay  presses  should  use  tliem  to  advant¬ 
age.  Virginian.  • 


Xhe  Corn  Worm.— Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson, 
Barry  Comity,  Michigan.  The  insect  yon  describe  as 
injurious  to  your  sweet  corn,  is  llie  caterpillar  of  Helio- 
this  armigera,  commonly  called  the  corn-worm.  The 
perfect  insect  is  a  moth  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  Avith  olive 
and  brownish  markings.  The  female  deposits  lier  eggs 
upon  the  silk  of  the  ear,  and  the  young  caterpillars  soon 
hatch  and  make  their  way  to  the  grains  beiioath  the 
husks.  When  the  worms  are  within  the  husks,  no 
remedy  can  be  apiiliod.  All  work  witli  this  jicst  must  be 
of  a  preventive  cliaracter.  The  same  insect  attacks  the 
cotton  bolls  in  the  Southern  States,  Avhoro  it  is  known 
as  the  “  boll  worm.”  It  is  also  destructive  to  the  tomato 
crop,  and  Avill  feed  upon  liemp,  peas,  string-beans, 
and  various  plants  of  the  flower-garden.  Traps  consist¬ 
ing  of  lanterns  placed  in  a  shallow  pan  holding  water, 
Avith  a  little  kerosene  floating  upon  it,  have  been  used 
withgood  results.  These  night-traps  need  to  he  set  early 
in  the  season,  Avhen  the  moths  first  appear,  and  before 
the  eggs  have  been  deposited.  All  worms  found  in  the 
ears  of  corn  or  elsewhere,  should  be  destroyed. 


Pedlers  and  Ring-board  Men  supplied  with 

Wal  king  Canes. 

All  goods  sent  and  delivered  promptly,  by  express  C.O.D., 
or  on  receipt  of  Postal  Order,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  Two  to  Five  dollars  required  In  adA'ance  on  orders 
from  parties  who  are  not  regular  customers. 

SCHLICHTING  BROS.  RENDSBURG, 

•.i7-29  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


Revolvers, 
Rifles, 
-  Etc! 


Large  111. 
Catalogue  free. 


Address 

Great  Western  _ 

GunWorks,  i^ttsburgli,lr*a. 


The  World’s  Recognition  of  Merit. 
I^ondon— i88x— Atmouncement. 

At  the  late  I.sternational  Modical  and  Sanitary  Ex¬ 
hibition,  the  World’s  most  competent  Judges  recognized 
their  unequalled  excellence  by  granting  the 

ONLY  “award  of  MERIT”  FOR  TRUSSES 

“,TO  I.  B.  SEELEY,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A." 
(Over  Sixty-Eight  Competitors,) — confirming  their  high 
favor  with  America's  most  distinguished  Surgeons. 

Exhtbttion  JunoBS  from  thb  Royal  Collbob  op  Scrobons 
Thomas  Bryant,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Christopher  Heath,  F.  R.  C.  3., 
Thomas  Smith,  F.  R.  G.  3.,  John  rood,  F.  R.  3.,  F.  R.  C.  3. 


SEELEY’S  HAED-RUBBER  TRUSSES. 


Fine  Steel  Springs.ueatly  covered  with  highly-polished  Hard 
Rubber.  Made  in  every  desirable  pattern,  with  Pads 
anatomically  constructed.  Light,  cool,  cleanly,  durable; 
unequalled  in  quality,  finish,  and  praj^Mcal  construction. 
Unaffected  by  time,  use  or  clima^^^  used  in  bathing, 
Always  Reliable.«-Kric0R  reduced  to  meet 
the  popular  demands.  Smd  leading  Druggists  and 

Dealers  at  the  usual  price  of  V^mon  Trusses. 

IN  DIFFICULT  or  COMPLICATED  CASES 

•write  for  informatiou,  inclosing  1^5^  for  78-page  catalogue, 
descriptive  of  Tru-^ses,  Rupture,  aifi  its  Treatment  as  en¬ 
dorsed,  adopted  and  illustrated  inRhe  late  works  on  Sur¬ 
gery,  by  America's  most  distinguish^  writers. 

I.  n. SEELEY  &  CO.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 
1347  Chostnnt  St.  trcTIIDI  ICUIlliriilTCJ  74  Sleet  Street 
Philadi.,  0.  S.  A.  I  Lu  I  flu  LI  u  n  nil  Lli  I  u  I  Loodoa,  2ag. 

^nder  Patronage  of  the  "W^orld’s  most  Eminent  Surgeons. 
The  Correct  and  Skillful  Mechanical  Treatment  of 

HERPJIA  OR  RUPTURE  A  SPECIALTY 

See  (iUOSSS  Revised  Edition  and  AGh’EW'S  Late  Surgery. 
Reference  :  — Pro/s.  5^.  i).  Gross,  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  Willard 
Parker,  W.H.  Pancoast,  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Morton,  and  others, 
CAUTIO^’  .-—Avoid  the  various  imitations  made  to  look 
like ‘‘SJEELE  Y’8,’’ and  to  sell  on  the  enviable  reputation 
acquired  by  our  goods  during  the  past  25  years,  by  purchas¬ 
ing  only  Hard  Rubber  Trusses  stamped,  spring  and  Btran, 
•‘1.  B.  SEELEY,  WAKK ANTED.” 


POULTRY  WORLD, 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
S.25  per  year.  Also  the  Ametv'crfre 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
m  existence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Haktfokd,  Ct. 


INCUBATORS' 

■  trial.  C.  VV.  Savidae,  1 


The  SAVIDGE,  100 
.eggs,  S21.  Different  sizes. 
Never  fails.  Sent  on 
C.  VV.  Savidse,  3524  Nuntlnodon  St.,  FhMa. 


THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 

IMCUBATOR, 

See  last  Month’s  Advertisement.  Address, 

A.  M.  HALSTEAD,  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Wo  continue  to 
act  as  solicitor  8  for 
patents,  caveats, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  for 
the  United  States,  and  to  obtain  pat¬ 
ents  in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries. 
Thirty-sis  years’  practice.  No 
charge  for  examination  of  models  or  draw¬ 
ings.  Advice  by  mail  frc. 

Patents  obtained  through  ns  are  noticed  in 
the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  which  has 
the  largest  circulation,  and  is  tlie  most  influ¬ 
ential  newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
■world.  The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every 
patentee  understands. 

This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated  news¬ 
paper  is  published  WEEKLY  at  $3.20  a  year, 
and  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  paper  devoted 
to  science,  mechanics,  inventions,  engineering 
works,  and  other  departments  of  industrial 
progress,  published  in  any  country.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  10  cents.  Sold  by  all  news¬ 
dealers. 

Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

Handbook  about  patents  maili?d  free. 

NETHERLANDS— AMERICA. 

The  undersigned  Cattle  Breeders  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
countries  of  North  Holland  near  Hoorn,  are  open  for  the 
purchase  on  commission  of  first  rate  Milk  Cows. 

K.  TENDER,  Pzn,  President  of  the  Horned  Cattle  Book 
of  Genealogy,  North  Holland,  at  Schellinkhout. 

C.  VIS,  Inspector  of  the  Horned  Cattle  Book  of  Genealogy, 
North  Holland,  at  Venhinzen. 

-jl Newton’s  Improved  TDE 

l/Ithem  firmly,  draws  Wwlff  I  IUh  them 
forward  when  lying  down,  pushes  back 
when  standing,  gives  freedom  of  head, 

^  keeps  clean.  E.  C,  KEWTON,  bataTia,  111. 

THE  BEST  MTTLE  FISTEiM'G! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
STANCHION  ! 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou-, 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  C.  D.  BROOKS,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  DOWMS, 

FARMERS  &  POULTRY  DEALERS. 

We  are  open  to  buy  ANY  QUANTITY.  Address  giving  price 
per  pound.  E.  DUNCAN  ^IFFEN,  3  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  City. 


n  II  I  nil 

Take  Your  Choice! 


Feed  Mitchell  s  Cholera  Cure,  and 
save  your  fowls,  or  neglect  it  and 
‘let  them  die.  A  two  pound  pack- 

_  _ _ !  ago  sent,  charges  prepaid  for$l  OQ 

R.  B.  MITCHKLL  &  CO.,  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, Ills. 

White,  large,  rapid  growers,  and  fatten  young.  Breeding 
stock  and  pigs  from  premium  stock.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 
F.  H.  BRITT,  Ridgeway,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Good.  Books.  ^ 


Just  Published. 


Just  Published. 


B 


L00MINGTQNuf"k”<-’“ 
NURSERY  CO. 

Rl  nriMIMRTnU  ll  l  larire&fine  stock  of 
DLUU!i1II.u  I  UliJLLievery  description 
of  Fruit  AOrnamentalTrees.Cataloifnefor 
Fall  of  1884  now  ready  and  mailed  on  appli- 
cation.  600  ACRES.  13  Greenlioiises 


A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Plant¬ 
ing,  and  Cultivation,  with  a  Des¬ 
cription,  and  the  Botanical  and 
Popular  names  of  all  the 


Mipnoiis  Trees  of  tk  Unite J  Stales, 


BOTH  EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS,  WITH  NOTES 
ON  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  THE  MOST 


i\'EW  A.>I>  REVISED  EDIXIOA. 

QUITS  BY’S 

New  Bee-Keeping 

The  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  Explained. 

Combining  the'  results  of  flfty  years’  experience,  with  the 
latest  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  presenting  the  most 
approved  methods,  forming 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  ' 

Successful  Bee-Culture. 

By  h.  C.  ROOT,  Practical  Apiarian. 

IVith  IOC  Illustrations  and  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Quinby. 
CLOTH,  llmo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


New,  Pevised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

lilEH’S  Mill 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  O.V 

THE  SHEET. 

DESIGNED  ESPECIAI.I.Y  FOR.  AMER¬ 
ICAN  SHEPHERDS. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 

ILIiTJSTRATED. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

Talks  on  Manures. 


VALUABLE  EXOTIC  SPECIES. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 

AUTHOn  OF  THE  “STBAWBEKKT  CULTCRIST,”  “  GKAPE  CtlL- 
TtJRIST.”  “  SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST,”  ETC.,  ETC. 

IliLITSTKATED. 


By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.  S. 

Axdhw  of  ’■'•Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,”  ” Farris 
on  the  Pig.”  etc. 


Including  a  Chapter  Specially  Written 
for  it  by  Sir  John  Beuiiet  Eawes, 
of  Kothanisted,  England. 

CLOTH,  I'imo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.7.5. 


In  his  Preface,  the  author  says:  “Many  a  time 
during  my  life  have  I  felt  the  need  of  some  one 
volume  of  moderate  size,  containing  the  names 
and  descriptions,  however  brief  the  latter  might  be, 
of  all  the  trees  indigenous  to  the  United  States. 
Having  waited  in  vain  for  the  appearance  of 
such  a  book,  I  have  attempted  to  write  one  myself, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  service,  not  only 
to  those  who  may  desire  to  raise  forest  trees  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  but  to  others,  who,  like  the 
author,  may  occasionally  visit  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  need  some  such  guide,  that  will 
help  them  to  call  to  mind  the  names,  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  identifying  the  different  species  of  trees 
to  be  found  in  our  forests.  I  have  written  it  for 
those  who  are  not  supposed  to  have  given  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  forestry  any  special  attention,  and  for  this 
reason  purposely  avoided  using  any  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  scientific  and  unfamiliar  terms  than  was  actu¬ 
ally  necessary  in  describing  the  various  species  and 
v'arieties.  Furthermore,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
publishers,  I  have  been  as  brief  as  possible,  in  order 
to  make  a  hook  that  can  be  sold  at  a  price  within 
the  means  of  all,  and  me  that  will  not  even  deter 
the  summer  tourist,  who  is  about  to  spend  a  few 
days  or  weeks  in  the  country,  from  dropping  a  copy 
into  his  grip-sack  before  leaving  home.” 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  SL50. 


GarieniitgforloigaiiiOlil. 

The  Cultivation  of  Garden  Vegetables  in 
the  Parm  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS.  M.S. 

Author  of”  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  ”  Harris 
on  the  Hg,"  “  Talks  on  Manures,”  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CI.OTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


Our  Rural  Catalogue, 1884.  New  Edition. 

80  Pages,  8vo.,  describing  over  200  of  our  different 
publications  on  Out-door  Life.  125  Illustrations.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  mailing. 

Sportsman’s  Companion,  1884.  New 

FJIfinn  Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  illustrated 
JCitllllUU.  new  engravings.  Forty  pages  of  de¬ 

scription's  of  books,  and  over  eighty  illustrations. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  5  cents  for  mailing. 

FREE  TO  ALL. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  82mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  axiy  one  for¬ 
warding  hy  postal  card  his  address  to  us,  the  Publishers, 
751  Broadway,  New  York. 


OEAMGE  JXTDD  CO.,  Publishers,  751  Broadway,  Mew  York. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  SAM’L  BURNHAM, 


A  Chance  for  the  Boys. 

I  will  let  any  Boy  under  15  years  of  age,  have  a 
pair  or  trio  of  my 

Bes^t  Essex  Big-s, 

two  to  three  months  old,  at  20  per  cent  less  than 
catalogue  rates.  This  is  a  genuine  offer.  There  is 
no  deception  about  it.  I  will,  and  do,  let  the  boys 
have  the  best  of  pigs  at  20  per  cent  less  than  I 
charge  older  people. 

The  boys  are  taking  hold  of  this  matter,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it.  Send  for  my  Catalogue,  and  order  a 
pair  or  trio  of  pigs,  two  to  three  months  old.  I 
have  plenty  of  pigs  now  on  hand,  good  ones,  and 
more  coming.  Now  is  your  time.  Prices  will  never 
be  lower.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

P.  S. — I  never  had  more,  or  better  pigs,  and 
never  sold  them  cheaper.  I  formerly  got  double 
what  I  am  now  charging  for  them.  So  that  the  old 
people  need  not  think  I  am  charging  them  a  high 
price  in  order  to  sell  lower  to  the  bo5’s.  I  am  net.. 
The  pigs  are  very  goo«l,  and  very  elieap. 

J.  H 


Cotswold  Sheep. 

Cotswold  Sheep* 
Cotswold  Sheep. 
Cotswold  Sheep. 

A  RARE  CHANCE 

TO  BUY  THE  BEST  OF  SHEEP 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

The  "Whole  Floclc  fov  Sale. 

Catalogues  giving  the  name,  number,  age,  pedigree,  and 
price  of  every  sheep  free.  Send  for  it. 

The  Ram  Lambs  are  nearly  all  sold. 

I  have  still  on  hand  some  of  the  best  yearling 
and  Two-year-old  Rams. 

There  is  nothing  better  or  cheaper. 

I  Guarantee  the  Safe  Delivery  of  the  Sheep, 

The  cost  of  sending  sheep  by  fast  freight  is  merely  nomi¬ 
nal.  No  charge  for  boxing  or  food.  If  you  order  a  ram 
that  is  sold,  I  will  return  the  money,  or  send  another  ram 
equally  good,  or  better,  as  you  may  prefer. 

EWE  LAMBS, 

YEARLING  EWES, 

BREEDING  EWES, 

Foi*  Sale  atVei'y  Low  Rates- 

My  sheep  have  little  or  no  grain.  They  are  kept  in  moder¬ 
ate  breeding  condition.  They  have  proved  themselves 
good  breeders  and  are  healthy,  useful  sheep,  such  as  lean 
confidently  recommend  to  all  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  There  never  was  a  better  time  to  buy. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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REMEMBER 

- THE - 

MICROSCOPE. 

The  great  delight  with  which  the 
Americiiai  Ag'riciiltiirist  itlicfo- 
scope  has  been  received  and  used  by  those 
who  have  secured  it,  as  shown  by  many  letters 
which  have  come  to  us,  assures  us  that  it  is  a  favor 
to  our  readers  to  call  their  attention  to  it,  and  to 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  secured. 

Every  member  of  the  household,  young  and  old, 
finds  enjoyment  and  instruction  in  this  valuable 
little  instrument.  The  fields,  the  trees,  the  streams 
— almost  everything  around  us  affords  objects 
which  may  be  examined  with  interest. 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  March,  contains 
a  full  description  of  this  new  and  beautiful  Mi¬ 
croscope. 

If  you  have  not  this  number  of  the  paper,  and 
would  like  to  see  the  description,  write  to  us,  and 
we  will  forward  it  to  you.  This  Microscope  is  sent, 
delivered  free,  by  us,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories  for  S3 — and  delivered  free  to 
any  actual  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  1884,  for  S1.25.  Furthermore,  we  will  present 
one,  delivered  free,  and  send  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  any  new  subscriber,  post-paid,  for  S3.  Still 
further,  we  will  present  this  Microscope  to  any 
present  subscriber,  delivered  free  to  him,  if  he 
sends  us  two  new  subscribers  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  one  year,  at  $1  50  each. 


Friends  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Iiawson  Valentine.— We  infer  from  pleas¬ 
ant  letters  received  from  Mr.  I^wson  Valentine,  dur¬ 
ing  his  European  journeys,  that  he  is  collecting  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  information,  which,  on  hie 
return  to  the  United  States,  will  he  utilized  at  Houghton 
Farm  and  elsewhere,  for  the  benefit  of  American  Agri¬ 
culture.  His  latest  letter,  received  as  we  go  to  press, 
speaks  of  his  going  to  Switzerland  with  his  family. 

Mr.  D.  D.  X.  Moore.— The  friends  of  D.  D.  T. 
Moore  will  be  jjleased  to  learn  that  he  contemplates 
starting  a  new  journal.  Mr.  Moore  failed  at  the  hight 
of  his  prosperity,  because  he  had  distributed  his  means 
in  too  many  other  channels.  He  preferred  to  fail  honor¬ 
ably,  rather  than  get  money  by  bogus  statements  of  his 
:tual  condition  —  from  relatives,  employees,  poor 
inisters,  hard-working  printers,  and  the  public  general- 
— and  then  decamp  to  other  parts.  He  is  still  here  in 
ew  York,  and  we  shall  publish  an  interesting  article | 
om  him  nest  month.  ^ 

Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward. — We  welcome  Mr.  J.^ 
rWoodward  to  New  York  journalism.  Mr.  Wood^^^ 
has  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  a  high-tor 
orable  gentleman. 


Good  Books  for  Sportsmen 

New  and  Eevised  Edition  of  the 

immm  GAimEEii 

And  GENERAL  GUIDE. 

Tbe  Game  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes 
of  North  America.— Their  Habits,  and 
Various  Methods  of  Capturing.— Valuable 
Instruction  in  Shooting,  Fishing,  Taxi* 
dermy.  Woodcraft,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  a  Glossary  and  a  Directory  to  the 
Principal  Game  Resorts  of  tlie  country. 

This  New  Edition  contains  entirely 
new  matter  in  several  departments,  a 
newly  engraved  j)ortrait  of  the  author, 
new  maps,  and  many  fine  illustrations 
representing  Game  Birds,  Game  Dogs, 
Game  Fishes,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a 

COMPLETE  MANUAL  for  SPORTSMEN. 
By  CHARLES  HALLOCK, 

Founder  of  “Forest  and  Stream,”  and  Author  of  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  on  Out-door  Sports. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  §3.00. 


OUR  FRIEND,  THE  DOG, 

A  complete  Guide  to  the  points  and  properties  of  all 
known  Breeds,  and  to  their  successful  management  in 
health  and  sickness. 

Bj'  Gobdon  Stables,  C.  M..  M.  D.,  R.  N.,  author  of 
“ The  Practical  Kennel  Guide,”  “Ladies’  Dogs,”  “Dogs 
and  the  Public,”  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated,  with  portraits  of  Champion  and  other  Dogs. 

Cloth,  crown,  8vo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 


Superior  Fishing; 

OR, 

The  Striped  Bass,  Trout,  Black  Bass, 
and  Blue  Fish  of  the  Northern  States. 

Embracing  full  Direcllons  for  Dressing 
-Artificial  Flies  with  the  Feathers  of 
American  Bird.®;  an  Account  of  a 
Sporting  Visit  to  hake  Sui»erior, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

BY  ROBERT  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT, 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 


The  Game  Fish 

OF  THE 

NORTHERN  STATES  AND  BRITISH 
PROVINCES. 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  Fisheries  of 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  to¬ 
gether  with  Simple  Direc¬ 
tions  forTying  Artificial 
Flies,  etc.,  etc. 

BY  ROBERT  BA-RNWELL  ROOSEVELT. 

CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST  PAID,  $2.00. 


FLORIDA. 


AND  THE 


GAME  WATER  BIRDS 

of  the  Atlantic  the  Lakes  of 

tiie  iTaited  States. 

.aiLUSTRATED. 

■itit  .>  full  sporting  along  our  seashores  and 

remarks  on  breech-loaders  and  hammer- 


See  Pages  ^ 


I  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT. 

i  CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

Every  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who  wishes 
to  know  about  Florida,  or  contemplates  going  there, 
should  send  for  this  entertaining  volume. 

OKANGE  JUDD  CO., 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Fres’t.  SAM’L  BURNHAM,  &c. 

751  Broadway,  New  York, 


Univmltj  of  tie  State  of  New  YorL 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  only  institution  in  the  State  having  the  power  to 
grant  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  (D.V.S.). 

The  annual  session  of  this  Institution  begins  in  October  of 
each  year.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  IM.D.V.S., 
_ _ Oean  ol  I  he  Faculty. 

THE  PERFECT 

HATCHER  and  BROODER, 

Is  the  Leading  and  Standard  Apparatus  of  the 
World  for  Hatching  and  Raising  Poultry.  It  is 

simple  and  easy  to  manage.  Absolutelv  reliable,  Perfectly 
self-regulating,  and  never  falls  to  hatch. 

PERFEGT  HATCHER  CO. 

Elmira,  NEW  York. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper. 


Cotswold  Sheep. 

A  rare  chance  to  buy  good  sheep  at  low  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  Every  sheep  in  the  flock  oflered  for  sale. 
Readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  are  respectfully 
asked  to  send  for  the  catalogue,  and  favor  me  with  an  order. 
Address,  JOssEPH  HARRIS, 

Moretou  Farm.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Pure  bred  recorded  Po¬ 
land  China  Swine.  Pigs 
all  ages  for  sale,  in  pairs 
or  trios,  not  akin,  write 
for  what  you  want.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Meduced  rates  hy 
xpress. 

JOHN  B.  HOWE, 
Seneca,  Ills. 


Mention  tliis  paper. 


D.M.  MAGIE  COMPANY,  OXFORD,  BUTLER  I 
CO,,  OHIO,  Originator  and  Headquarters  for  | 
Magie  or  Poland-China  Swine.  751  head  soldi 
for  breeders  in  1883.  Have  shipped  stock  to  g 
Seven  Foreign  Countries.  Send  for  Circulars. 


REQISTIBEOSWINE 

^Tborough'bred  ChcMter  Whites,  Po- 

_ rland'Chlnas,  Imported  lierkshirce 

True  pedittree  given  with  every  animal  sold.  Strong,  healthy 
stock  only.  Purity  guaranteed.  Send  stamp  for  new  Cata> 
logue*  C,  li.  Warrington,  Box  624,  West  Chester,  Pa« 

ESSEX  PIGSr 

The  largest  herd  of  piire-bred  Essex  Pigs  in  the 

world.  Good  pigs  at  low  prices.  I  want  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  herd.  Send  for  Catalogue,  and  see  special 
offer  to  the  boys.  Address, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'2806 Lbs.  Wg’t 

of  AVO  OHIO  IMPROVED 
CHESTER  HOGS 

Send  for  description  of  this 
famous  breed.  Also  Fowls. 

L.  B.SILVER,Cleveland,0. 


G*®’’n8eys  ttnd  Jerseys.  Herd  registered,  also  Thor- 
oueflhreds  and  Grades.  A'oung  stock  for  sale.  Send  stamp 
tvr  circular.  T.  WALTER  &  SONS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

'  ~  CiicKter  vVliitv,  VorkAhire, 

Kerkgliire,  and  Poland-Clii- 
niiA  in  their  purify.  Lincoln, 
llampahirc  Down,  South 
Down  sheep  and  Scotch  Collie 
Shephcrdgaspecialty.  Send  for 
cir.  and  prices.  T.  Walter  &  Sons, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  (Come  see  us.) 


Chester  White,  Berkshire  ant 
Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine  Settei 
Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and  Fo: 
Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale  bi 
A.  PEOPLES  &  CO..  West  Chester 
Chester  Co..  Pa.  Send  stamp  fo: 
Circular  and  Price  List. 


CARP,— Scale  and  ^lirror,  Stockers  and 
KA  Breeders  for  sah*.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address. 

LANCASTER  PISCATORIAL  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa, 

FARM  DRAINAGE. 

By  HENRY  F.  FRENCH. 

The  Principles,  Processes,  and  Effects  of  Draining  Land 
with  Stones,  'Wood,  Plows,  and  Open  Ditches,  and 
especially  with  Tiles  ;  including  Tables  of  Rainfall. 

New  Edition.  Over  100  ]IlIiistratioii.s. 
CLOTH,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

DAVID  W.  JIDD,  Pres't.  SAM’L  lU  RiYHAM,  Sec,. 
751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GOOD  NEWS 

HLADIES! 

Now’8  your  time  to  get 
■np  Orilers  for  our  CELEBRA¬ 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 
secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 
ROSE  or  GOLD-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  awaytothe  partyaending  an  order 
lor  $25,  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  Tour  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  coffee,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
30c.,  35.,  andtOc.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  60c., 
and  very  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  M'e  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  just  im¬ 
ported  some  very  fine  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  tve  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  I'or  lull  particulars. 

Address  THE  QREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO. 

T.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  3t..  New  York. 


MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1883 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  U.  P.  Ry.  lands  in  this  State,  wliich  will  be  sent  Free, 
in  great  variety,  by  I.E.AVITT  BTJHNII.AM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  P.y,  Co., 

Omabn,  Neb. 
tSf”  Refer  to  this  advertisement, 


NO 

LANDS 


RTHERM 

PACBFIO  R. 


In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washing- 
iton  and  Oregon. 

_ _  '  The  Northern  Pacific  country  is 

the  newest  region  open  for  settlement,  BUT  THE  RICH¬ 
EST  IN  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Its  exceptionally  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  well  watered  surface,  fine  wheat  and  farming 
lands,  best  of  cattle  grounds,  large  bodies  of  timber, 
rich  mining  districts,  healthful  climate,  great  navigable 
waters,  and  grand  commercial  opportunities  are  the 
chief  attractions  which  invite  a  large  population. 
ilATC  10,818,433  acres  or  MORE  THAN  HALF  of 
|i|(J  I  1^  all  the  Public  Lands  disposed  of  in  1883 
were  in  tnc  Northern  Pacific  country.  Send  for  maps 
and  publications  describing  the  railroad  lands  and  the 
country.  They  are  sent  FREE. 

Address  CHAS.  B.  L.4MBORN,_ 

Land  Com’r,  Sl  PauL  Mina. 

A  Profitable  Inyestment! 

Each  $5  doubled  within  30  days,  and 
loss  rendered  impossible. 

A  NEW  CITY  LOCATED. 

Hindsdale  City,  adjoining  beautiful  Garden  City  — the 
“  loveliest  village  of  the  plain'  ’—and  Creedmoqr  Rifle  Range, 
N.  Y.  Several  thousand  building  lots,  surrounding  Hins¬ 
dale  depot,  $190  each,  selling  on  monthly  payments  of  $5  per 
lot ;  four  lots,  $10  per  month.  Prices  advanced  $5  per  lot 
monthly  until  present  prices  are  at  least  doubled.  Cottages 
$10  monthly  for  each  $1,000  of  cost.  Nuisances  and  Unties 
prohibited;  no  malaria,  chills,  fevers  or  mosquitoes- cli¬ 
mate,  soli,  drives  and  surroundings  unsurpassed.  Builbmg 
optional  with  purchaser  ;  fair  dealing  guaranteed  ;  nothing 
over-colored.  Buy  for  investment,  residence  or  Summet 
home.  New  York  will  he 

THE  FITURE  ( ITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Property  around  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value,  and  must 
continue  to  do  so.  You  enter  no  uncertain  venture  by  in¬ 
vesting  in  Hinsdale.  Prices  are  low  compared  with  all 
other  New  York  surroundings  ;  increase  certain  ;  prospec¬ 
tive  value  greater  than  any  property  equi-distant.  Hinsdale 
is  13  miles  from  New  Y ork— 35  minutes  by  rail,  and  5  minutes 
additional  by  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  Ferry  :  and  the  commuta¬ 
tion  averages  10  cents  per  trip.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  and  is  the  junction  for  both  Garden 
City  and  Creedmoor  Rifle  Range.  Improvements  proposed, 
etc.,  will  render  Hinsdale  an  attractive  place  of  abode. 
Agents  wanted  of  either  sex.  Circulars,  etc.,  of 

R.  WILSOIV,  Attorney,  336  Broadway,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

By  Es  Co  IiiyPSEY  &  CO.,  Norfolk,  Va, 

UTilJVl  forFruit,  Grain,  and  Grass, 

iililli  B.  AlTHy  I*  Qu  gait,  water, $20  to  $50  per 

acre.  Catalogues  free.  ISLER  &  MEKKINS,  Cambridge,  Md. 


FARMS. 


150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms 
cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


F 


.ARM  FOR  SALE.  A  fine  Stock  and  Grain  Farm,  6 
fK.  miles  west  of  Carlyle,  Clinton  Co.,  Ills.,  consisting  of 
200  acres,  well  improveci.  good  house  (9  rooms),  large  barn, 
granary,  brick  smoke-house,  etc.,  etc.  Orchard  and  small 
fruit,  2  good  wells.  Price,  $50  per  acre.  Terms  easy.  Inquire 
of  BUXTON  &  WHITE,  Carlyle,  Ills. 


IjUJDS 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  Actual  Settlers 

open  only  between  the  1  st 
dayof  March  and  the  3 1  st 
day  of  Dec.,  1884. 

The  lands  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  offer  are 
the  mostproductive  and,  consid¬ 
ering  locality,  the  cheapest  of  any 
unoccupied  lands 
In  the  United 
States  now 
open  for  sale. 
First  appli¬ 
cants  will 
have  first 
chance. 
Home  seeke 
‘  catch  on.'* 
.^^For  Maps,  ^ 
Illustrated 


ANNltAL 
PAYMtittS 
,  7PaCENT 
'iNtEREST 

..WitCBiiyi 
4I6QI 
acres 


SALE5^ 
WILCJBEI 
MAtitJilKfi; 
ibx^lDF'NbT 

■I60.ACRES 

TiHKaTERHSv 

OBtAiNEjbi 
feRdli/l.tHE 


r 


Write  to 


^'■mation  regardu^S 

lAnd  and  Immigration  Commissioner, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  6c.  Manitoba  R’y, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


SEND  FOR  REASONS  WHY 

the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  offers  more  advantages  than 
elsewhere.  BENJ.  HOUSE,  Greensborough,  Md. 

"OT  A  MAP  of  the  STATE  colored 

JU  AJ'I.J' JA  J.  a  y  •  in  Counties  fkee  to  every  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  WALDO  ADVERTISER.  Send  30  cents  for 
three  months  for  Paper  and  Map.  Addeess  : 

FAKRELL’ 

M  Large,  New,  Embossed  border  Chromo  Cards,  all  gold, 
silver,  motto  and  band,  name  on,  10c.,  13  pks.  $1.  Agts’ 
latest  samples,  10  cts.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y, 

^  New  Style  Chromos,  EVERT  CARD  EMBOSSED. 
fP  V'  Moss  Rose.  Bird  5Iottoes,  Hand  Mottoes,  Golden 
Beauties,  &c.,  name  on,  10c.  iEtna  Ptg.  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 


•  Paper  and  Map.  Addee 
),’S  LAND  OFFICE,  Waldo,  Fla. 


TFPE,  CHROMO  CARDS,  Scrap 
A  ItE.atjShO;  Pictures,  &c.  Send  for  price  lists. 

DUNN  &  CO.,  2106  (jrkney  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMEEICAN  CATTLE: 

THEIR  HISTORY,  BREEDING,  AND 
MANAGEMENT. 

Revised,  asid  Rown  to  tlae 

Present  Xiine  Ib>  tRe  Aiitlnor. 

A  Thoroughly  Exha\i.<gtive  "Work. 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALllfc-v, 

EX-PRESIDENT  NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTUR.t  SOCIETY, 
EDITOR  “  AMERICAN  SHORT-HORN  HERD  BOOK,  yUTIIOR 
“  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE,”  ETC.,  ETC. 

The  author’s  well  known  and  very  large  experienefc-t^ 
improving  the  character  of  American  herds  gives  weight 
to  his  observations,  and  establishes  his  work  as  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

D.WIl)  W.  .111)1),  Pres.  S.V3PL  BIRKHAM,  Sec. 

751  Broadivay,  Neto  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED! 

JYCLOPEDIAl’: 

LlOu  pages  and  over  »000  il¬ 
lustrations.  Contributions  from 

40  Colleges  and  Specialists, 
n  irUf  ■>  m  farm  crops,  live  stock,  HORTI- 

F  A  D  Bb  culture,  architecture,  law  and 

PfiiKIvl  business  and  HOME  MEbiCATION. 

■  H  ly N  I  can  convince  you  that  no  fam- 

Uy  can  aflbrd  to  do  without  it. 
Capable  men  wanted.  Address  the  publisher  at  once  for  a 
valuable  pamphlet  and  special  proposition  for  business, 

W.  H.  THOMPSON,  404  Arch  St.,  Philad’a,  Pa. 

Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  Sociology, 
Government  of  Children,  etc, 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF 
NERVOUSNESS.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1.50. 
EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  By  M.L.  Holbrook, M.  D.  $1. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  (jure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.L. 
Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1.  Be  sure  and  get  our  Catalogue. 
Sample  of  Herald  of  Health  free. 

M.  L.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  T. 

FOR  lO  CE^TS. 

The  St.  Louis  Magazine,  edited  by  Alexander  N.  De  Menll. 
now  in  its  fifteenth  year,  is  brilliantly  illustrated,  purely 
M'estern  in  make-up,  replete  with  stories,  poems,  timely 
reading  and  humor,  $1.50  a  year.  Sample  copy  and  a  set  of 
gold  colored  picture  cards  seut  for  ten  cents.  Address, 
A.  J.  GILMORE,  213  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis.  Thk 
American  Aorictjlturist  and  St.  Louis  Magazine,  sent 
one  year  for  $1.75, 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  new  book 
OUK  FAMOirs  WO.MEN.”  Just  completed  hy  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  Marion  Ifarland,  and  18  other  Eminent 
Writers.  The  grandest  hook  of  the  age.  i^“Agents  sell  1 0  to 
SO  a  day.  Send  for  Circulars.  .Extra  Tern^,  Specimen  Plate, 
etc  .to  A.  1>.  WOKTllIXGTON  Sc  €0., Hartford,  Conn. 

IVEW  EWGIiAIVO 

CONSERVATORY  OF  NIUSIG. 

MUSIC.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  and  Tuning. 

ART.  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling  and  Portraiture. 
OHATOKIT.  Literature  aixd  Languages. 
HOM  L.  Elegant  accommodations  for  500  lady  students 
IF  ALL  TERM  begins  Sept.  nth.  Beautifully  Ill  d 
Calendar  free.  Address  E.  TOURJEE,  Director.  ' 
FRAWKLIIV  SaUARE,  BOSTOM,  MASS 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Fastest  sellln^books. 


free.  COBURN  & 


Largest  profits  to  canvassers.  Cireulers 
NEWMAN,  Publish’gCo. ,  CuiCAGO. 


i-ix: — ftPWTgwAMTg.tLgna- 

IblEBSOFMMir*.  , 

:^Liil£Giygva 

Thegreat  collection  of  themostthrillingpersonal  adventures. 


bold  deeds  ON  noTU  SIDES  during  the  Great  Civil  War.  No 
hooklikeiL  PROFUSUY  IlflUSTRATED. Outsells  all.  Add;.-ca« 
Scamniell  &  Co.,  Box  4934  Philadelphia  or  St.  Louis. 

1LEGANT  pack  of  50  Floral  Beauties,  Mottoes,  Verses, 
&c..  name  on,  10c.  10  pks,  &  Silver  Napkin  Rlngor  Ag’ts’ 
■^Sample  Book,  $1.00.  TODD  &  Co.,  ClintonYUle,  Conn. 

Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  and 
six  Latest  Songs,  10  cents. 

J.  S.  PARDEE,  411  7th  ave.,  N.  T. 
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AGENTS  WANTED— For  the  Lives  ot 

BLAINE  &  I  CLEVELAND  & 
LOGAN,  HENDRICKS. 

In  1  Vol.  by  T.  W.  Knox.  |  In  1  Vol.  by  Hon.  a.  Barnum. 
Authorized,  Impartial.  Complete,  the  Best  and  Cheapest.  Each, 
ivol..  500  pages,  $1..50.  60  per  cent,  to  Agents.  OumtsAree. 
.lIAKTTOliD  PUBLISHING  CO..  Hartford,  Comu 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBS€RIPTI01V  TERMS. 

(EiigltsliL  and  German  Edition  at  same  R.ates.) 
$1.50  a  year  (postage  included) ;  Single  num- 
her.s,  1 5  cents. 

Special  Inducements  made  to  Club- 
Eaisers  and  Canvassers. 

All  persons  desirous  of  soliciting  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  “  .Inierican  Agricul¬ 
turist  ”  will  please  immediately  address 
us  for  subscription  blanks,  circulars,  and 
other  printed  matter. 


APVEETISIMG  RATES, 

American  Agriculturist. 

KSHTJON. 

Ordinary  Puffcs.  SI  .OO  per  line  (  agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. .‘43  per  line. 

Second  Cover  PageSX.iW  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Prtde-Sa.OO  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  than  S3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  Rich. 

CKKMAN  aiDlTTON. 

^Apiary  Pages,  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Cover  Page,  1.3  cents  per  line. 

to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line, 
gemeiit  taken  for  less  than  SI. 00  each  insertion, 
tisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Srders  to 

AMERICJi^i:  aG-RICULTURIST, 

751  Bxoadtvjiy^  Now  York. 
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THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

S7  13ST  -CTSS- 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sizsa-l  to  40  H.  Powa? 

Adopted  by  U.S.  gov. 
at  forts  and  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  I  X  1.  Feed  M’ill, 

-which  can  be  run  by  any  power  and  Is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of. 6  to  25  bushels  per.hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

11.  S.  WIND  ENSINE  &  PUMP  00.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 

“ECLIPSE” 

The  Original  Self-regulating  Solid  Wheel. 

VICTORIOPS  AT  WOBIiD’S  FAIRS. 
Centennial,  ’76,  Paris,  ’78,  Australia,  ’80,  At« 
lanta,  ’81,  Chicago  Railway  Exposition,  ’83. 


Farm  Pumpmo,  Grinding 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  <tc. 


t 


Adopted  by 
U.  S.  Government 
and  all 

LEADING- 

RAILROADS. 

Tested  17  years. 


i  l-l 

t?a 


Also,  Standard  Feed  Grinders,  Pumps  tor  House,  Farm  and 

K.  H.  use,  and  a  full  assortment  of  St 
Tanks.  Address. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  ENGINE  CO 

L.  H.  Wheeler,  Boston,  Mass.  Malyi: 
more,  Md. 


Stock  and  Reservoir 

_ Beloit,  Wis. 

Malvin  B.  Shurtz,  Baltl- 


THE  CHAMPION 

WIND  MILL  POWEE 

Th@  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  Investigated  the  Champion.  All  In- 
foimation  regarding  the  mill  free. 

ELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  lU. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 
mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  dc  Ax  Co,, 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind, 


SUPERIOR 


GRAIN  DRILLS, 


With  Adjustable  Force  Feed,  Spring  Hoe,  Hoe 
Pressure  and  Fertilizer  Aliachments. 

Superior  Broad -Cast  Seederstid 

Cider  Mills,  Hay  WorUs,  Carriexse. 
JEquipments,  Descriptive  Catalogs  A 

m  SUPEEIOE  DKILL  00.  ^  ' 


u  SALARY  in  every 
X  ADY  of  education  wantefan ted  to  travel.  NO  cap- 
city  and  village.  A  FEm  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ital  required  TYLE"^ 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices' 


ATLAS 


WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S.  A 

_ MANUFACTURERS  OP 

STEAM  ENGINES^  BOILERS. 

Carrjr  Engines  and  Boilers  in  StoeK 
for  immediate  delivery. 


7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 


'5 

IN  USE  IN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 
/  \**  VgH.,.gKeVf  U.S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
f  byusforl5  years, andhas 

'I  batavia"  L  nerer  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MILLS  SENT  ON  SO  BAYS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
SHELLEHS,  ETC.  OOOB  AGENTS 
WANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat- 
alo^esfree.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
AND  SEE  D  MILL  CO.  jBataria,  Eane  Co,li  U 


UNIVERSAL 


Pulverizes  ever 


eiTthmg— hard,  soft,  sticky,  and 
gummy.  Grain,  Drug.-,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano, 
Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c..  &c.  A  wonderful  ma- 


-hard,  soft,  sticky, 

•  •  Gu 


prices. 

Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

34  Corel  andt  Street9  New  York. 


6?^ 


star  Cane  Mill 

GRINDS  twice  as  fast.  Double  the 
capacity.  CHEAPEST  mill  made, 
Wakbanted  in  eve^  respect.  We 
manufacture  ten  different  styles  of 
Cane  Mills  and  a  full  stock  of  Sugar 
Makers’  Supplies,  and 

STUBBS’ 

EVAPOEATOE. 

,  Has  greater  capacity.  Saves  half  the 

_  labor.  A  boy  can  operate  it.  Saves 

fuel.  Syrup  made  on  it  brings  a  higher  price  in  market. 
Don’t  fail  to  investigate  Its  merits  before  ordering.  Send 
for  circular  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  cS:  CO  , 

Ei0HTH  and  Howabd  Sts.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


QUAKER  CITY 

^  Double  Reduction  Grind* 
inip  mill,  For  Corn  and 
Cobj  Feed  and  Table  Meal, 
Send  for  Circular. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  &  GO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  New  England  and  New 
York,  address 

110  John  St.,  New  York  City. 


MONARGH  AND  YOUNG  AMERICA 

Com  and  Oob  Mills 

Only  mills  made  with 
CAST  CAST  STEEL  CEINDEBS 
Warranted  superior  to 
any  In  use,  for  all  purpos- 
les.  Will  grind  faster,  run 
(easier  and  wear  longer. 
t  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
FAlso  Hay  Presses,  Com 
-5— =.  — Shellers,  Feed  Cutters, 
>  Horse  Powers,  etc. 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Manfactured  by. 
WHITICAN’  AGKlCHIfftrBAI,  CO..  St.  Louis.  MO- 


The 

'‘Right  f!?eedy” 

Cheap, 

toi  the  beet  band  Sbeller 
4ae  and  I  warrant  it  for  5 
^ars, 

bapdsomely  nickel- 

plated,  ^6  • 

ACfETVTS  WArVXED. 

If  no  agent  In  your  Vicinity,  I  will 
Bmd  Sheller  express  paid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  circular. 

CURTIS  GODDARD, 

Alliance,  O. 


GRINDYOUfl  OWN  BONE, 


Meal,  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 

in  the  S5  HAND  MILL  CF.  Wilson’s 
'lY  A,  “Vi  100  per  cent,  more  made  in 
teeping  poultry.  Also  Power  Mills  and  Farm  Feed 
Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application  - 
WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


TRIUMPN  ENGINE. 

Especially  adapted  for  purposes  requir¬ 
ing  light  power.  Wrought  iron  boilers — 
tested,  inspected  and  insured  payav 
ble  to  the  purchaser.  Guaranteed  as 
represented.  Beady  to  run  as  soon  as 
received. 

3  Hobsk  Powbe,  1250.00. 

5  “  “  SOO.OO. 

7  “  "  375.00. 

10  “  ‘  500.00. 

Write  to 

Pai?e  Mf’g  Co., 

340  and  343  Stite  Street,  PAINESVILLE,  O. 


Bookwalter  Engine, 

Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  3,000  In  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
W  any  one  of  ordinary  Intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  NoEnglno 
built  so  good  and  so  low  In  price. 

3  Horse-Pawer _ $240.00 

■'  " 


....  280.00 

....  355.00 
....  440.00 

lustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 


110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  UNION  HORSE- POWER 

Ha«  t^Largeat  Track  Wheela.  DOUBIX  SEAEID. 


!5d»,  Chilled  MeerlnffS 

LEVEL  TREAD 


THE  ROSS 

ENSILAGE  &  FODDER  CUTTERS. 


Th*ise  Caters  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  In  the  world. 
Ap/  one'Wishing  to  buy  a  cutter,  is  at  liberty  to  try  one  of 
f’urs  In  comp^ition  with  any  other  make  in  the  world  be¬ 
fore  >uying,andTf  it  does  not  prove  superior  in  everyway, 
it  may  be  r^urned.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or 
jia  sale.  Please  send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular  before 
^  Cutter,  pu^  pew  and  yaluable  book  on  Ensilage 
^nd  Silos  uow5^dy,.ajid  will  be'sent  free  to  any  address^ 
JS.  W.  ROSS  &  GQ.. 
.S^^Mention  t^wpia^er,  _  - 


FuUon,  N.Y. 


HECBfiER’S  PATENT 

Level  T read  Horse  Power 


WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR, 


Heebner's  Improved  Little  Giant  Tliresb, 
ing  Machine. 

No  other  Power  is  as  powerful  and  easy  for  the  horses, 
1  he  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Regulator  are  the  most  valuablt 
improvements  ever  made  in  horse  powers.  See  that  you 
get  Heebner  s.  any  other  with  level  lags  will  be  an  infringe' 
ment  upon  our  patents. 

more  good  points  than  any  othei 
thresher.  None  can  do  work  as  fast,  nor  any  better,  and 
none  are  better  made.  Union  Feed  Cutter,  Drag  and  Circu 
lar  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


[September, 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  i/irce 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


f.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DorcMer,  Mass. 

FRIKNDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 


provements  in  Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial 
Comb.  Section  Honey  Boxes,  all  hooks  and  journals, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  .Xotliing  Patent¬ 
ed.  Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  icrilten 
. 


plainly,  to 


A.  I.  BOOT, 


liiia,  Ohio. 


$75  to  $150  I^xoitbly  Salary 

Can  be  made  by  live  agents  with  a 
team,  selling  our  Combined  Anvil, 
Vise,  and  Cut-oft  Tciol,  Every  farm 
and  home  needs  out,  3  sizes,  $4.50, 
«5.50,  $6.50.  Write  for<;lrcmars. 
Cheney  Anvii.  &  vise  Co., 

Detro.t.  Miev,. 


Farmers! 


$12i 


(WILL  BUY  A  FORMULA  (520  lbs.)  of  POWELL’S 
PREPARED  CHEMICALS  forWHE AT, which, 
'without  any  trouble,  you  can  mix  at  home,  with  earth, 
making  a  Ton  of  Good.  Fertilizer,  that  will  not  only  produce  a 
Large  Yield  of  Grain,  but  will  bring  the  Grass  in  alnmd- 
ance.  Leading  farmers  in  every  State  as  reference.  Write  for 
Pamphlet,  mentioning  this  paper.  BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Powell’s  Pure  Fertilizers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


Easiest  riding 

st.ldes  as  easy  - 
■  ' 


Vehicle  made. 

- - „  , _ _ ,  awithoneper- 

as  with  two  i  '  The  Springs 

•®'^ihen  and  shorten  according  to  the  weight  they 
Hi  A  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
he  drives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 
sum  by  a^^  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dea- 
‘eta*  yimben.  Patentee.  St.  X.oals. 

■ABBOTT  BilBBY  coi 

HERMOMETjfcj'kap  PAotopraplu'c  Outfits  for 

'S  ^lp^i?noteM7's.  Opera  Glasses, 
'cp.  bU6E«,E 


Microscopes,Telescope^> 

WAIiMSLEY  &  C! 


“Drink  fair.  Betsey,  wotever  you  do."—3tarUnChuzzleu>it 

TEA  CLUB  ORDERS. 

We  have  made  a  specialty  since  September,  18T7.  of  gjvuw 
away  as  Premiums,  to  those  who  get  up  clubs  for  our 
goods.  Dinner  and  Tea  Sets,  Gold  Band  Sets,  Sdver'^are, 
etc.  Teas  of  all  kinds,  from  30  to  15  cents  per  pound.  We  do 
a  very  large  Tea  and  Coffee  business,  bssides  sending  Mt 
from  60  to  90  CLUB  ORDERS  each  day  SIEVER- 
PT.ATED  CASTERS,  as  Premiums  with  $5,  $7  and 
orders  WHITE  TEA  SETS  with  $10  orders. 
nn^ORAT^  TEA  SETS  with  $15. 
tfvp  ivfUSk^  'RUmR  of  <1:4  peSa)  or 

of*  1 06  pcs.,  with  $120  orders,  and  a  Host  of 
®^®Premiums.  ^Send  us  pjstal.and  mention  this  paper, 
and  we  will  send  you  full  Price  nnd  ^emium  Xist. 
Freight  Charges  average  75  ^nts  j^r  JW  'h®-  to  points 
West  GREAT  XONDOh  TEA  CO.. 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


-  VIZ*  1  «  V  W.H. 

Phllad!l'pMa.^lUustla\eT Price  Lisfe^r®  to  K.  &  J.  Beck, 


GIVEN 


ising  for  TeL^ 
tor  our  Premiuf.. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus' 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc. — 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also,. 
liauterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  116  Page,  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application. 

MCALLISTER,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


THB 

STANDARD 

SBLK 

OF  THE 

_ _  WORLD  ! 

FuBassortmentofabove  as  well  as  otthe  celebrated 
EUREKA  KMITTIIffG  SIXK.  EMBROIDER¬ 
IES,  FLOSSES,  &C.,  for  sale  by  all  leading  dealere.  100 
lage  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  with  rules  for  KNIT- 
tNG,  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET.  &c.,  sent  for  10  cents 
In  stamps.  EUREKA  SIXK  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ladies  canvassing : 

do  well  to  send  lor  ou. - - 

List.  We  have  premiums  for  or¬ 
ders  from  $5  to  $S0,  including  G^old 
Band  Tea  Sets,  W altham  M  atches. 
etc.  We  send  thousands  of  these 
orders  every  year,  and  have  yet 
to  hear  of  any  dissatisfaction  i  rom 
those  receiving  them.  Many  lady 
reader  of  this  paper  wishes  for  a 
beautiful  Gold  Band  Tea  Set,  they 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
send  us  a  postal  for  further  infor¬ 
mation. 


ATLANTIC  TEA  COMPANY, 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secon^Axry 

FERMENTA¬ 

TION. 


TO  KEEP 
IT 

^EET 

IMPRv-  XTS!E3 

Rdoes^RD  PRESERVING  POWDER 

reliable  and  absoialr  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
Send  35  cts.  for  fh«  harmless  to  the  human  system. 
dO  gallons.  One  pouinle,  forwarded  free :  sufficient  for 
celver  to  pay  charges,  hwfficlent  for  8  Bbls.,  $1A0,  re- 
lower  in  larger  quantltlesM-SO  by  mail,  prepaid.  Price 
W.  ZINSSER  <&  CO.X 

^yilllam  St.,  New  York. 


[OCTOBEK, 


AMEEIOAjN"  AaKJOULTUEIST. 


1884.] 


HOMii  iiumi  mmi 


This  is  tlie  general  name  of  an  nnriralled  collection 
of  Bound  Vo'i.umes  of  Vocal  or  Instrninental  Music, 
alike  in  shape,  bincliiig  and  price,  but  not  otherwise 
connected.  Each  book  has  200  to  250  pages.  Sheet  Music 
size.  Collectively  they  contain  4000  pieces,  the  best  of  at 
least  50,000  piece's,  and  are  therefore  choice  collections. 


XTniform  Price  lilacli;  $2.00  Board-s;  $2.50 
Clotli;  $3.0l>  Cfilt. 


INSTRUMENTAL,. 
Musltal  Favorite. 
Cluster  ol‘  Gems. 

Gems  of  Stianss. 

Gems  of  the  Dauce. 


VOCAL 

Gems  of  Ihi^lisli  Song. 

Gems  of  Seottisli  Song. 

Gems  of  German  Song. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Song. 

Beauties  of  Sacred  Song.  Welcome  Home. 
Franz’s  Album  of  Song.  Pearls  of  Melody. 
Moore’s  Irish  Melodies. 

Minstrel  Songs. 

Operatic  Pearls. 

Operatic  Gems. 

Silver  Chord. 

Silver  Wreath. 


Piano  at  Home,  Dnets. 
Organ  at  Home. 

Reed  Organ  Melodies. 
Home  Circle,  vol.  I. 
Home  Circle,  vol.  II. 
Creme  de  la  Creme,  vol.  I. 


Honsehold  Melodies, vol.I.  Creme  de  la  Creme,  vol.  II. 
Household  Melodies, vol. II  Pianoforte  Gems. 

Shower  of  Pearls.  Pianists’  Album. 

World  of  Song.  Fonntain  of  Gems. 

Snnshinc  of  Song.  Mnsical  Treasure. 

Wreath  of  Gems. 

Full  descriptions  and  contents  sent  on  application. 
Pieces  and  accompaniments  may  be  played  on  Piano 
or  Reed  Organ.  Mailed  for  above  prices. 

J.  DITSON  <&,  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


tl6: 


BREECH-LOADER 


Guaranteed  Steel  Barrels,  Side 
Lever  Action,  Bar  (Front  Action) 

_ Locks.  Warranted  good  shooter 

«r  no  sale.  Only  *16.  Onr  Famous  Number  21, 


$  8  R  MUZZLE-LOADER  WOW  5R  |  g 


Send  stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Guns,  Knifes,  Watches. 

P.  POWELL  &  SON,  180  Miiin  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


WANTED  SALESNIEN. 


We  want  an  active,  energetic  young  man  or  lady  in  every 
county  in  the  TJ.  S.  to  sell  our  goods.  We  offer  a  permanent 
and  good  paying  position  to  any  young  man  or  lady  who  can 


_  .  .  _ .  iny ;  „ 

come  to  us  well  recommended.  We  do  not  desire  to  cor¬ 


respond  with  those  who  think  fortunes  are  made  in  a  day, 
ibut  with  those  who  are  willing  to  toil,  and  want  a  perma¬ 


nent,  good  paying  position.  In  answering  please  state  age, 
whether  married  or  single,  and  present  employment. 


Address, 


CORNELL  &  CO., 

356  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


JOSEPH  Cl  LLOTTS 


STEEL  PENS 


SoldBy  ALLDEALERSThroughout  IheWORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXP0SITI0N-I87S. 


i  in  50c.  and  $1  packages.  Handsomest  assortment  ever  offered.  I 
I  Out  20c.  package  of  best  Embroidery  Silk,  assorted  colors,  and  j 
8  illustrated  catalogne  of  fancy  stitches  for  crazy  work,  free  with  I 
I  every  $1.00  order.  YALE  SILK  WORKS,  New  Haven,  Conn.  | 


WATER-PROOF 

BUSLDING  MANILLA 


(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
tine  leather,  is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  also  into  carpets  and 
rugs.  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 


W.  H.  FAY  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


PATENTS. 


Attorney’s  fee  contingent  on  Success. 
Address  E.  H.  GEJLSTON  CO., 
Washington,  O.  C. 


ESTAHLISHED  1804.  KO  t'ATENT  •  KO  PAY  i 

obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices,  Com¬ 
pounds,  Designs  and  Labels.  All  preli¬ 
minary  examinations  as  to  patentability 
of  inventions  free.  Our  Guide  lor  Obtain¬ 
ing  Patents  ”  is  sent  free  everywhere. 
Address  LOUIS  BAGGER  &  CO..  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Ho  L  A  l>UI  Ol&V.i/ 

mim 


EVEKTWHEEE  to  sell  the  best 


AGENTS  WANTED  Family  KnitOng  Machine 


■ever  invented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of  stockings  with  HEEL 
and  TOE  complete  in  20  minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a 
great  variety  of  fancy  work  for  which  there  is  always  a 
ready  market.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  the 
Twombly  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  163  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Send.  Oc.  in  F*.  ().  Htmnps  to 

EJP  n  WATJTi  FKOUUfE  COMMIS- 
I  05  Ui  VV  iillJJj  SION  MERCHANTS, 
for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


jBeantiiisl  «&  Lasting  for  ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS,  DOORS,  TRANSOMS,  «fcc. 


Stained 


SUBSTITUTE 


AT  SMALL  COST.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Prices.  Samples  by  mail  25  cents. 

WP  VnilMU  Sole  Agent,  731  ARCH  ST. 
■  J  I  y  y  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS! 

■  wl  AT\Tn  .qT'FR'pnPTTrmvTQ 


AND  STEREOPTICONS 

For  Public,  Sunday  School  and  Home  Exhibitions. 

Vi  6  W  S  au’subjectf  |  120  Catalogue,  FREE 

C.  T.  MILLIGAN,  pl?fL%»*H®fA’. 


THE 


'lANB 


“  IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.” 


The  Chickerings  have  always  led  in  the  march 
of  improvement  in  Piano  making.  Hence  their 
various  styles  of 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 


Pianos  have  rapidly  grown  in  public  estima¬ 
tion,  as  is  evinced  by  the  number  of  Chickering 
Pianos  sold  since  the  foundation  of  the  house, 
which  already  exceeds 

SIXTY-EIGHT  THOUSAND. 

The  highest  musical  authorities  in  all  lands 
indorse  the  Chickering  Piano. 

Write  for  their  new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


WABEROOMS: 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  I  152  Tremont  St., 
KKW  YORK.  I  BOSTON. 


GIVEN  AWAY 


Ladies  canvassing  for  Tea  'vvill 
do  well  to  send  for  our  Premium 
List.  We  have  iiremiums  lor  or¬ 
ders  from  $5  to  SoO,  including  Gold 
Hand  Tea  Sets,  Waltham  Watches, 
etc.  We  send  thousands  of  these 
orders  every  year,  and  have  yet 
lo  hear  of  any  dissatisfaction  from 
t  hose  receiving  them.  I  l  any  lady 
reader  of  this  paper  wishes  for  a 
beautiful  Gold  Band  Tea  Set,  they 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
send  us  a  postal  for  further  infor¬ 
mation. 


ATLANTIC  TEA  COMPANY, 


CRATEFUL-COWIFORTINC. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 


delicately-flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of 
diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floati;  g  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  po.nt.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourse.ves  well  fortifled  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  irame.’’— Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  In 
half-pound  tins  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus  : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO  ,  Eomoeopatliic  Chemists, 

London,  England. 


SedpickSteel  Wire  Fence 


Is  the  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a 
Strong  Net- Work  Without  Bt-rhs.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs, 
eheep,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  ricious  stock, 
without  inj  ury  to  either  fenoe  or  stock.  It  is  j  ust  the  fence 
for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very 
neat  for  lawns,  parRS,  school  lots  and  cemeteries.  Covered 
with  rust-proof  paint(orgal  vanized)  it  will  last  a  life-time. 
It  is  Superior  to  Boards  or  Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect. 
We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself 
into  favor.  The  Sedffwick  dSates*  made  of  wrought- 
iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competitlonln  neatnesa. 
strength  and  durability.  We  also  make  the  best  and 
cheapest  All  Iron.Automatic  or  Self-Opeulng'Oate,  also 
Cheapest  and  Neatest  AU  Iron  Fence.  Best  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  Also  manufac¬ 
ture  Bussell’s  excellent  Wind  Engines  for 
pumping  Water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding 
and  other  light  work.  For  prices  and  particulars  auk 
hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper 

BROS,  Hlf ’rs„  Riclunond  Ind« 


For  Crazy  Quilts  and  Patchwork, 

WASTE  EMBROIDERY  SILK, 


About  a  dozen  beautiful  colors,  making  a  one-ounco  i 
package,  with  designs  for  100  styles  of  crazy  stitches,  all  ' 
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October. 


Season  of  mist  and  mellow  fruitfulness  1 
Close  bosom  friend  of  the  maturing  sun  ; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch  eaves  run; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  moss’d  cottage  trees. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core.  Keats. 


Renew  Now. 

Do  not  wait,  please,  until  the  end  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore  renewing  your  subscription,  but  forward  your 
name  for  1885,  on  receiving  this  number. 


A  Day  OIF. 

,4.  spirited  engraving  on  the  previous  page  sug¬ 
gests  October  and  a  favorite  rural  pastime. 


Bounteous  Harvests. 

The  engraving  on  page  415  typifies  the  ripeness 
and  abundance  of  the  season  ;  the  in-gathering 
of  the  “  fruits  of  the  earth,”  proves  this  to  be 
almost  without  exception  a  year  of  plenty  and 
fruitfulners. 

Rare  Premiums. 

The  Premiums  given  to  our  subscribers  for  ef¬ 
forts  on  behalf  of  the  American  Agriculturist  com¬ 
prise  a  more  varied  and  valuable  list  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  presented  by  us.  We  have  secured  them  at 
great  bargains,  of  which  our  subscribers  get  the 
benefit. 


To  Our  Old  Readers  and  Friends. 

Within  a  comparatively  brief  period  this  year, 
over  four  thousand  subscribers  have  written  us 
congratulatory  letters  regarding  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Not  only  will  the  great  improvements 
witnessed  in  the  May,  June,  July,  August,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  October  numbers  continue,  but  we  are 
making  arrangements  for  additional  writers  and 
additional  departments.  We  have  appreciated 
your  support  in  the  past,  and  with  these  additions 
and  improvements  to  the  paper,  may  we  not  expeet 
you  to  continue  in  our  great  army  of  readers,  and 
bring  many  recruits  with  you  for  1885  ? 


Evei-y  Siibsci-iber,  <,'liib  Ra.i!i»er, 
suit!  Excbjiiig'e  Newspaper,  will 
please  tara  to  page  43b. 


Features  of  this  Number. 

Joseph  Harris,  besides  his  instructive  Walks  and 
Talks,  has  a  timely  article  on  “  Sheep  in  Winter,” 
and  Gathering  Crops _ D.  D.  T.  Moore,  long  edi¬ 

tor  of  “Rural  New  Yorker,”  writes  on  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fairs  as  Educators _ Adobes,  the  cheapest 

building  material  of  the  Far  West,  are  described  by 
J.  L.  Townsend,  of  Utah. . .  .Remarkable  milk  and 
butter  records  of  Holland  Cows  are  given  by  Dud¬ 
ley  Miller _ The  ailments  of  numerous  Farm  Ani¬ 

mals  are  prescribed  for  by  Professor  D.  D.  Slade,  of 
Harvard  University.  Col.  M.  C.  4Veld  tells  what 
he  saw  “  x4mong  the  Farmers,”  and  writes  on 
Milk-fever,  Sheep,  Breaking  Colts,  etc.  Beautify¬ 
ing  the  Farm  is  treated  by  Elias  A.  Long.  David 
W.  Judd  continues  his  notes  of  travel  in  the  Far 
4Vest.  Dr.  Byron  D.  Halsted  writes  about  “  Our 
Dog”  (with  portrait), Experiments  in  Crop  Feeding, 
The  Cottonwood  Beetle  and  other  insects.  The 
Ripening  and  Decay  of  Fruit  is  treated  by  Doctor 
George  Thurber,  who  describes  an  Entirely  New 
Plum,  Japanese  Radishes,  and  has  numerous  other 
horticultural  articles.  Legal  points  in  Hiring 
Farm  Help  are  made  plain  by  H.  A.  Haigh.  House¬ 
keepers  will  find  full  directions  for  making  pickles 
by  -Aunt  Hattie.  Ethel  Stone  gives  hints  on  Table 
Etiquette,  and  useful  and  ornamental  articles  are 
illustrated.  The  Boys  and  Girls  have  an  illustrated 
story,  the  Doetor’s  Talks,  a  Dakota  Boy’s  Letter, 
Puzzles,  etc.  All  interested  in  the  trotting  feats  of 
Jay-Eye-See,  will  be  glad  to  see  a  portrait  of  this 
horse.  The  full  page  and  other  illustrations  are  exe¬ 
cuted  by  such  artists  as  Forbes,  Bennett,  Scranton. 


We  hope  the  town,  county,  district.  State,  and 
other  fairs,  have  attracted  the  merited  attention  of 
farmers  everywhere.  Many  of  these  exhibitions 
are  held  this  month,  and  there  is  still  time  to  cast 
in  the  sickle  of  personal  attendance,  and  reap  a 
large  harvest  of  new  and  valuable  ideas.  lYinter 
wheat  may  be  sown  up  to  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Where  the  soil  is  deep,  rich,  and  mellow,  late  sow¬ 
ing  may  be  better  than  early,  as  the  plants  thus 
escape  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly.  October 
sown  wheat  may  be  much  benefited  by  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  quick-acting  commercial  fertilizer, 
which  will  stimulate  the  young  plants  to  a  rapid 
growth.  Two  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  either 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  may  greatly 
increase  the  crop. 

Where  there  is  a  market  for  husks,  the  ears  of 
corn  may  be  picked  from  the  stalks  and  husked  in 
the  barn,  otherwise  it  is  better  to  husk  the  corn  in 
the  field.  If  the  seed  ears  have  not  been  selected, 
do  this  important  work  now.  Leave  a  few  of  the 
husks  on  the  seed  ears,  by  which  they  can  be 
braided  and  hung  up  in  bunches  in  a  dry  place  out 
of  the  reach  of  vermin.  After  husking,  bind  the 
stalks  in  bundles,  and  set  these  in  large  shoeks. 
If  this  work  is  properly  done,  the  fodder  may  stand 
in  the  field  until  winter,  and  be  drawn  to  the  bam 
as  desired.  As  soon  as  frosts  are  expected,  the 
beets  must  be  harvested  ;  next  secure  the  carrots, 
and  follow  with  the  turnips.  Roots  keep  well 
while  stored  in  pits,  if  frost  does  not  reach  them, 
and  there  is  sufficient  ventilation  provided. 

Potatoes  should  have  been  harvested  before  now. 
Gather  and  burn  the  tops  if  Paris  green  has  been 
used  upon  them.  A  general  cleaning  up  around 
the  barns  and  out-buildings  should  be  made  before 
winter  sets  in.  Keep  the  teams  at  work  with  the 
plows,  hauling  swamp-muck,  etc.  In  short,  do 
whatever  work  that  will  aid  in  the  coming  spring 
with  its  pressing  labors. 

- 

LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Keep  the  horses  in  the  stables  at  night.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  now  too  far  advanced  for  night-pasturing.  A 
cold  storm  might  do  exposed  horses  much  harm. 
When  unavoidably  drenched,  rub  the  horses 
thoroughly  and  blanket  them.  Oil  the  harnesses 
and  keep  them  clean.  The  pasture  supply  of  food 
for  cows  is  now  falling  off,  and  green  food  must  be 
added.  The  vegetable  garden  and  the  root  field 
should  furnish  wholesome  food.  It  is,  however, 
not  wise  to  feed  any  waste  rubbish  to  the  milch 
cows.  Young  stock  should  be  kept  in  a  thriving 
condition  ;  their  future  value  largely  depends  upon 
a  vigorous,  early  growth.  Early  lambs  to  those  who 
have  the  facilities  for  raising  them  are  always 
profitable.  Weed  out  the  poor  ewes,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  shambles.  Use  only  pure-blood  f-ams. 
Plan  now  for  lambs  to  come  in  March.  Brood  sows 
should  be  in  good  condition.  Bear  in  mind  that  it 
pays  best  to  fatten  and  dispose  of  the  hogs  before 
the  coldest  winter  weather  comes.  Push  them  now 
for  the  early  market.  Fowls  need  warm  winter 
quarters  provided  for  them  with  abundance  of 
wholesome  food  and  pure  water.  They  do  not 
bear  erowding  closely  together  in  large  numbers- 
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Iflarlcet  and  ICitclieu  CJ-arden. 

Celery,  cabbages,  spinach,  etc.,  should  have 
their  late  growth  aided  by  keeping  the  soil  loose 
and  free  from  weeds  . . .  Green  weeds  should  go  to 
the  compost  heap— stakes,  brush,  and  what  rub¬ 
bish  will  burn,  to  the  burn  heap  ;  stones,  tiu-eans, 
and  other  incombustibles  should  go  to  a  pit  made 
for  the  purpose. ..  .Cut  the  asparagus  tops  when 
they  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  burn.  Do  not  scat¬ 
ter  the  seeds _ The  celery  crop  is  to  be  “  handled” 

late  this  month  by  bringing  the  stalks  erect  and 
keeping  them  so  by  drawing  earth  to  the  base. . . . 
Turnips,  parsnips  and  salsify  are  not  injured  by 
frosts  ;  beets  and  carrots  lose  sweetness  by  freez¬ 
ing _ Thin  spinach  that  is  to  be  wintered  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  plants  for  present  use _ Dig  sweet  pota¬ 

toes  as  soon  as  the  frost  touches  the  vines.  Han¬ 
dle  carefully,  and  store  in  barrels  or  boxes _ If 

frost  is  feared,  collect  the  squashes  in  heaps  and 
cover  with  the  vines ....  Tomatoes  are  injured  by 
frost.  A  few  vines,  when  frost  is  threatened,  may 
be  pulled  up,  all  the  very  green  fruit  cut  away,  and 
the  plant  with  partly  ripened  fruit  hung  up  in  the 
barn  or  elsewhere,  under  cover. . .  .Divide  old  rhu¬ 
barb  roots  with  a  bud  to  each  piece,  and  plant  in 
very  rich  soil,  four  feet  apart  each  way.... Sage, 
thyme,  and  other  sweet  herbs,  may  be  cut,  tied  in 
bunches,  and  hung  in  the  shade  to  dry.  Cutting 
every  other  plant  will  give  the  rest  room  to  grow 

_ Cold-frames  should  be  made  ready  to  receive 

cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  and  other  plants. 

'I'lie  IPriiit,  Ciar«legi. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  start  very  early, 
fall  planting  is  preferable.  The  tips  of  Black-caps 
that  touch  the  ground  should  be  held  in  place  by  a 
little  earth.  To  propagate  from  root  cuttings,  cut 
the  roots  into  pieces  two  or  three  inches  long,  and 
place  in  a  box  with  alternate  layers  of  roots  and 
soil.  Bury  the  box  in  a  dry  place,  below  reach  of 

frost _ After  the  currant  and  gooseberry  leaves 

fall,  prune.  Make  cuttings  of  last  summer’s 
growth,  and  plant  at  once ....  Keep  strawberry  beds 
clear  of  weeds,  cut  off  runners  from  those  plant¬ 
ed  last  summer,  and  cover  the  soil  with  straw. 

Flo  we*’  C}ai’«leii  »i*«l  Fisiwii. 

The  lawn  should  not  be  cut  too  closely  ;  leave  it 
long  to  protect  the  roots  in  winter _ If  gerani¬ 

ums  and  pther  tender  flowers  are  protected  from 
early  frosts,  they  will  continue  in  bloom  for  some 
weeks.  Protect  with  newspai)ers,  light  cloths,  or 
leafy  boughs. ..  .Plants  to  be  potted  should  be 
taken  up  in  time  to  be  established  before  cold 
weather.  Plant  the  Holland  bulbs  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  See  article  on  page  423.  Tender  bulbs,  such 
as  gladiolus,  tiger-flow'er,  tuberoses,  etc.,  should 
be  taken  up,  dried,  labeled,  and  stored.  Lift  can- 

nas  before  frost  kills  the  tops _ Perennials  may 

be  taken  up,  divided,  and  reset  in  new  places. . . . 
Chrysanthemums  to  bloom  in  the  bed  will  need 
stakes ;  to  those  established  in  pots,  give  weak 
liquid  manure. . .  .After  the  frost  has  touched  the 
dahlia  tops,  cut  away,  and  dig  the  roots  on  a  dry 
day.  Store  in  any  place  that  will  keep  potatoes. 

Greeiilioiise  sii**!  Wisttlow 

Have  the  house  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
plants.  Tender  tropical  kinds  may  go  in  before 

.cold  nights  check  them _ Plants  for  the  window 

may  be  set  on  a  veranda  at  first.  Repot  any  that 
need  it,  and  see  that  all  arefree  from  insects — have 
the  pots  clean.... Pot  bulbs  and  plants  to  be 
forced,  and  give  a  rest  of  some  weeks  in  a  dry  cel¬ 
lar.... Fill  window  boxes  and  hanging  baskets 
early,  and  have  the  plants  well  established  before 
taking  in.... Ivy  is  the  best  climber  for  general 
use.  Canary-bird  flower  to  be  raised  from  seeds,  is 
effective - Annuals  for  blooming  during  the  win¬ 

ter,  maybe  sown  now  and  every  two  weeks.... 
Supplies  of  soil,  sand,  moss,  pots,  and  whatever 
else  that  is  likely  to  be  required  for  greenhouse 
or  window  plants  in  winter,  should  be  laid  in  now. 


Bee  Notes  for  October. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


Pkepakations  for  Winter. — If  bees  require 
feeding,  there  should  be  no  delay.  Bees  are  ready 
for  winter  when  in  chaff  hives,  i.  e.,  doubl*-walled 
hives,  with  a  pillow  or  cushion  of  chaff,  forest 
leaves,  or  other  absorbent,  placed  in  the  upper 
story.  Bees  that  are  to  be  wintered  out  of  doors 
in  single-walled  hives,  need  some  additional  pro¬ 
tection,  and  it  should  be  given  at  once,  that  the 
bees  need  not  be  disturbed  after  they  have  settled 
themselves  for  their  long  winter  nap.  We  know 
of  no  cheaper  or  better  method  of  protecting  bees 
upon  their  summer  stands,  than  that  of  surround¬ 
ing  the  hives  with  several  inches  of  chaff,  sawdust, 
planing-mill  shavings,  forest  leaves,  or  other  mate¬ 
rial  that  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat.  To  keep  the 
packing  in  place,  a  box  of  rough  boards  without 
top  or  bottom,  one  foot  larger  each  way  than  the 
hive,  should  be  set  down  over  the  hive,  the  lower 
edges  on  three  sides  resting  upon  the  ground, 
while  the  front  end  is  enough  narrower  to  allow 
the'  hive  stand  a,  figure  1,  and  front  end  of  the 
lower  board,  &,  to  slightly  project.  The  strips  of 
wood,  c,c,  are  three-eighths  inch  thick,  and  seven- 
eighths  inch  wide,  the  back  ends  of  which  are 
thrust  a  short  distance  into  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.  A  thin  board,  d  (a  piece  of  shingle  wi.l  ans¬ 
wer),  is  tacked  to  the  upper  sides  of  the  strips  c,  c, 
and  extends  back  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
front  of  the  hive  above  the  entrance,  thus  forming 
a  support  to  the  sawdust  or  chaff  above,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  the  bees  with  a  passage-way  underneath. 
A  narrow  piece  of  thin  board,  e,  is  tacked  under 
the  front  ends  of  the  pieces  e,  c,  and  extends  back 
to  the  fiont  end  of  the  bottom  board,  thus  furnish¬ 
ing  the  bees  with  an  alighting-board.  The  queen- 
excluding  honey-board  should  be  turned  over,  thus 
forming  a  three-fourths-inch  space  above  the 
frames,  which  will  allow  the  bees  to  readily  pass 
from  comb  to  comb.  Over  the  honey-board  should 
be  spread  a  piece  of  burlap,  or  old  carpet.  One  of 


Fig.  1. — A  BEE-HIVE  WINTER  COVER. 


the  cases  for  holding  sections  should  be  placed 
over  this  covering,  filled  with  some  of  the  packing 
material,  and  covered  with  the  regular  hive  cover. 
A  shingle  nail  is  laid  under  each  corner,  to  allow 
the  escape  of  moisture.  The  next  step  is  to  till 
with  chaff  or  sawdust,  the  large  box  surrounding 
the  hive.  Some  of  the.  packing  material  will  run 
out  around  the  front  of  the  hive,  but  this  does  no 
harm.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  if  it  was 
banked  up  in  front  of  the  hive  until  there  was 
only  room  for  the  bees  to  pass.  After  the  box  is 
filled,  it  can  bo  covered  with  a  “  shade-board,” 
kept  in  place  by  laying  a  stone  upon  it. 

In  some  respects  this  method  of  wintering  is  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others.  If  a  warm  day  occurs  in  win¬ 
ter  or  early  spring,  the  bees  can  enjoy  a  purifying 
flight.  The  protection  enables  the  bees  to  raise 
large  quantities  of  brood  early  in  the  season. 
These  hives  are  less  expensive,  and  more  easily 
handled  than  chaff  hives.  Bees  in  them  are  man¬ 
aged  with  less  labor.  The  sawdust  that  remains 


around  the  hives  after  the  rough  boxes  are  re¬ 
moved,  prevents  the  grass  from  growing.  The 
packing  should  remain  around  the  hives  until  the 
weather  is  'warm  and  settled  in  spring. 

Wintering  Bees  in  “Clamps.” — Wintering  bees 
by  burying  them  in  the  ground  is  an  old  method, 
practised  but  little  of  late,  until  quite  recently. 
In  burying  bees,  first  dig  a  pit  seven  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  the  length  depending  upon  the  number  of 
colonies  to  be  buried,  with  walls,  a,  a,  flg;ure  2, 
sloping  forty-five  degrees.  Fence  posts  or  stout 
poles,  6,  are  laid  across  the  top,  with  the  ends  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  sloping  sides,  until  their  upper  sides 
are  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  below  the  surface 
level.  The  pit  is  tilled  with  straw,  c,  c,  up  to  the 
posts;  boards  are  laid  upon  the  posts,  and  the  hives 
placed  in  rows  upon  the  boards.  After  the  hives 
have  been  covered  with  a  foot  or  more  of  straw, 
poles  as  rafters,  d,  are  placed  over  them,  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  straw.  A  foot  or  more  of 
earth  over  the  whole,  and  a  drain,  e,  complete  the 
job.  A  sandy  hillside  is  an  excellent  location  for  a 
“clamp.”  Probably  not  more  than  tw'enty-flve 
colonies  should  be  buried  in  one  “  clamp,”  unless 
given  considerable  room  inside,  and  abundant  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  bees  should  not  be  buried  until  just 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF  A  “  CLAMP.” 


before  the  ground,  freezes  for  the  winter,  and 
not  dug  out  until  they  can  gather  pollen. 

Cellar  Wintering. — Bees  that  are  to  be  win¬ 
tered  in  a  cellar,  should  be  left  out  until  it  is  so 
late  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  enjoying 
another  flight.  The  cellar  needs  to  be  well  venti¬ 
lated,  but  as  to  whether  the  atmosphere  should  be 
moist  or  dry,  authorities  differ.  Keep  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  that  degree  at  which  bees  are  most  quiet. 


Autumn  Care  of  Orchard  and  Nursery. 


The  gathering  of  late  fruits  will  be  an  important 
work  this  month,  one  which  requires  more  care 
than  is  usually  given  to  it.  The  longest  keepers 
may  hang  until  there  is  danger  of  frosts.  The 
color  of  the  fruit,  the  ripeness  of  the  seeds,  the 
readiness  with  which  the  stem  of  the  fruit  parts 
from  the  tree,  and  the  falling  of  the  fruits,  are  all 
signs  of  ripeness.  Winter  pears  are  to  be  treated 
the  same  as  winter  apples.  Do  not  mix  varieties, 
but  give  each  kind  a  separate  barrel  or  box.  Fruit 
to  be  kept,  should  not  be  taken  to  the  cellar  or 
fruit  house  until  frosty  nights.  In  packing  fruit 
for  market,  make  first  and  second  qualities,  and 
use  all  inferior  fruit  at  home.  Have  the  fruit  of 
even  quality  all  through  the  barrel,  using  barrels  of 
full  size.  Always  bring  the  head  in  place  by  suffi¬ 
cient  pressure  to  prevent  shaking.  Cider  apples 
are  not  injured  by  light  frosts.  Placed  in  heaps 
the  fruit  loses  water,  and  the  juice  becomes  richer. 
Cool  weather  is  best  for  cider-making.  Top-dress 
orchards  to  keep  up  fertiiity  any  time  this  mouth. 
Order  nursery  trees  to  be  planted  this  fall,  or 
heeled-in  for  spring  planting.  Grapes,  when 
quite  ripe,  hang  straight  down  from  the  vine,  the 
stem  becoming  limber.  Catawba,  Iona,  Isabella 
and  Diana  grapes,  are  usually  kept  by  packing  in 
five-pound  boxes.  Fill  from  the  bottom,  using- 
pressure  to  bring  the  bottom  in  place.  Expose 
clusters  to  the  air  in  a  dark  room  to  toughen  the 
skin  before  packing.  Keep  the  boxes  in  alow  uni¬ 
form  temperature  in  a  dry  place.  Experiments  with 
keeping  grapes  with  their  stems  in  water,  are  de¬ 
scribed  elsewhere.  Pruning  may  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  fall.  New  vines  may  be  planted. 
Top-dress  the  orchard  'stdth  fine  manure,  and 
throw  up  a  mound  of  earth  around  young  trees. 
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Jay-Eye-See. 

Having  already  presented  a  spirited  engraving  of 
Maud  S,  and  her  mate  Aldine,  drawn  expressly  for 
us  by  Edwin  Forbes,  we  herewith  give  a  spirit¬ 
ed  portrait  of  Jay-Eye-See,  by  the  satne  artist. 
This  picture  was  taken  for  tis  by  Mr.  Forbes  just 
before  Jay-Eye-See  trotted  on  the  Prospect  Paik 
Course,  Brooklyn,  August  26th,  tliis  year,  wlien  he 
trotted  a  mile  in  2:12L  Jay-Eye-See  trotted  a  mile 
at  Providence,  R.  L,  in  2:10,  tiius  beating  the  then 
best  record  of  Maud  S,  the  Queen  of  the  turf  for 
over  three  years.  Though  dethroned  for  a  day, 
Maud  S  subsequently,  on  the  track  at  Cleveland,  O., 
regained  with  great  eclat  her  former  first  place  by 
trotting  a  mile  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  2:09J. 
Mr,  Robert  Bonner,  wlio  has  recently  jiurchased 


There  was  from  the  first  a  strong  public  sentiment 
against  racing  running  horses,  and  the  trotter  has 
come  up  to  supply  a  natural  sporting  want.  The 
breeding  of  trotting  horses  for  the  sake  of  great 
speed  upon  the  race  track  is  not  in  itself  desirable. 
But  by  developing  quick  roadsters  the  American 
trotter  is  doing  a  good  work  for  farmers  and  all 
persons  who  can  use  a  rapid  stepping  horse  with 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure. 


Colts,— Hints  about  Breaking. 

Break  and  drive  colts  by  using  the  home-made 
“rig”  often  described  as  a  “breaking-cart” — a 
stout  pair  of  wheels  and  axle  with  shafts  attached, 
running  out  behind  eight  feet  or  so  according  to 
the  higlit  of  the  wheels.  This  is  to  iirevent  back- 


this  lets  the  animal  have  a  view  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  what  is  behind  him — and  away  he  goes. 
Then,  the  harder  the  driver  puils,  the  plainer  the 
horse  sees  the  wagon.  In  buying  a  horse,  make  sure 
that  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  vehicle  beliind  him 
when  in  motion.  It  is  easily  done  by  walking  at 
his  side  and  lifting  the  back  part  of  the  blinder. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  teach  a  colt 
is  to  back  and  to  stop  backing  at  the  word  whoa  ! 
This  should  always  be  done- at  first  on  a  gentle 
down  grade.  The  backing  of  course  must  be  done 
down  the  grade,  which  should  not  be  steep  enough 
to  take  the  entire  effort  of  backing  off  of  the 
colt,  but  to  lessen  it  essentially.  As  soon  as  the 
colt  becomes  a  little  accustomed  to  the  cart,  or 
even  before  he  is  put  in  shafts,  he  must  learn  what 
whoa  !  means,  and  under  any  and  all  circumstances 
to  stop  short  when  he  hears  it.  Then  wlien  placed 


“  J  A  Y-E  Y  E  -  S  EE”  —  T  H  E  FASTEST  TROTTING  GELDING. 

Draicn  (by  Edwin  Forhes)  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Maud  S  from  Mr.  William  II.  Vanderbilt,  stood 
ready  to  likewise  purchase  Jay-Eyc-See  from  his 
owmer,  Mr.  J.  I.  Chase,  should  lie,  on  the  Prospect 
Pa  'k  Course,  beat  the  best  time  of  Maud  S.  Ilis 
time,  however,  was  not  as  good,  within  two  and 
oue-lialf  seconds,  as  lie  had  already  made  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  weather  and  the  track  both  being 
against  liim  in  this  race  against  his  previous  record. 
Jay-Eye-See,  a  black  six-year-old  gelding,  is  a 
remarkable  result  of  the  breeding  together  of 
horses  in  whose  vmins  flow  the  blood  of  famous  trot¬ 
ters.  He  is  the  fastest  gelding  in  the  world,  sired 
by  Dictator,  a  son  of  Rysdyk’s  Hanibletoniaii,  both 
famous  trotting  horses  of  the  most  natural  type. 
Jay-Eye-See  is  thus  a  full  member  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  trotting  families.  His  sire  is  a 
brother  of  Dexter,  the  fastest  trotter  of  his  time, 
who  beat  the  best  record  of  Flora  Temple  for  three 
successive  years.  These  bits  of  pedigree  show  that 
trotting  powers  are  an  inheritance,  i.  <?.,  speed  on 
Die  track  runs  in  tlie  blood  with  marked  certainty. 
Americans  take  an  honest  pride  in  their  t  rotters 
because  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  American  ideas. 


ing  and  rearing.  In  making  this  breaking-cart,  it 
is  best  to  have  the  shafts  rather  close,  as  the  colt 
is  more  confined,  and  soon  gives  up  the  natural 
tendency  to  turn  around.  Drive  colts  barefoot 
until  the  feet  show'  signs  of  wmar  and  lameness, 
usually  until  they  are  five  years  old.  If  the  aim 
is  to  make  a  trotter  of  him,  and  he  is  given  speedy 
work,  that  alters  the  case  somewliat,  and  the  hard 
pounding  that  some  roads  give,  with  the  danger 
arising  from  striking  stones  in  such  a  w'ay  as  to 
split  the  hoof,  makes  it  necessary  to  shoe  fast  colts 
when  they  are  undergoing  training  exercise. 

In  breaking  and  training  colts  single,  it  is  best  to 
do  so  without  blinders.  They  become  (piickly  .ac¬ 
customed  to  the  .appearance  of  a  vehicle  following 
them,  which  must  be  a  terrific  siglit  to  a  horse 
that  has  always  been  driven  closely  blinded, 
when  by  chance,  having  on  a  he.adst.all  with  loose 
cheek-pieces,  or  by  any  other  accident,  he  sees  a 
top-wagon  following  close  to  his  heels.  Many  a 
frightful  runaway  has  come  from  this  cause.  Long 
check-pieces,  when  the  horse  is  suddenly  drawn 
up,  are  naturally  thrown  out  from  the  head,  and 


before  the  breaking  cart,  some  severe  “check” 
should  be  arranged  to  be  applied  at  once.  Several 
contrivances  are  in  use.  A  hard  jeik  upon  the  bit 
is  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  check,  but  that 
makes  the  tender  mouth  sore  and  irritates  the 
animal.  Some  colt-breakers  use  a  strap  rein  with 
a  ring  in  the  end,  passed  over  .and  .attached  to  the 
head-stall,  the  end  of  the  rein  being  run  through 
the  ring,  which  hangs  at  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
and  goes  back  to  the  hand  of  the  driver.  At  the 
word,  a  sharp  pnll  tightens  the  noose  upon  the 
colt’s  throat  and  throws  iq)  his  head,  stopping  him 
at  once.  It  plays  loose  immediately  on  being  re-  . 
laxed,  and  while  it  gives  the  colt  a  palp.able  hint,  it ) 
does  him  no  harm.  The  expect.ation  of  the  “hint” 
will  soon  cause  the  colt  to  stop  at  the  word,  .as  if  / 
he  wei'e  struck  in  the  face.  Tlie  Inabit  thus  acquired 
will  last  for  life,  provided  the  word  is  not  im-’ 
properly  used,  and  he  gets  an  idea  that  whoa ! 
means  “not  quite  so  fast.”  Even  a  run.aw.ay 
horse,  properly  trained  to  stop  at  whoa!  will  often 
do  so,  and  the  habit  is  a  sure  safegu.ard  against 
accidents,  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.' 
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Feeding  and  Care  of  Farm  Animals. 

PRIZE  ARTICLE. — BY  “  A  WESTERN  FARIMER." 


Sheep. 

Sheep  are  profitable  if  well  cared  for,  but  unprofit¬ 
able  when  neglected.  The  rniddle-wooled  sheep  will 
give  the  best  satisfaction  to  the  general  farmer. 
Warm,  dry,  clean  sheds  are  essential.  Allow  no 
other  stock  to  occupy  them  with  the  sheep.  The 
feed-racks  .should  be  under  cover.  Feed  good  hay 
of  any  kind,  shelled  corn  and  oats  mixed,  and 
chopped  roots  for  winter.  Cold  weather  causes 
the  wool  to  grow  rapidly,  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
food  must  be  provided  so  that  there  will  be  no 
“  starvation  break  ”  in  the  staple  to  reduce  its  value. 
There  is  only  disaster  and  loss  in  short  feeding 
at  any  tinae.  Bright  oat  straw  cut  short,  dampened 
and  primed  with  oat-meal,  corn-meal,  or  oil-cake 
meal,  is  very  fair  feed  in  the  absence  of  good  bay. 
A  strong,  sucking  lamb,  will  rapidly  reduce  in  flesh 
the  fattest  ewe,  unless  she  is  well  supplied  with  the 
best  and  richest  food.  Grass  is  best,  of  course, 
but  in  its  absence,  roots  cut  and  mixed  with  corn- 
meal,  and  plenty  of  good  blight  hay,  will  suffice. 

Clover  and  mixed  grasses  make  the  best  pasturage 
for  sheep.  With  a  hurdle  fence,  corners  and  patches 
of  grass,  green  stuff, 
aftermath,  etc.,  etc.,  can 
be  profitably  utilized, 
and  the  soil  enriched. 
Supply  the  sheep  with 
plenty  of  salt  when  at 
l'^  pasture.  See  that  they 
I  never  lack  water.  A 
trough  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  twelve  inches 
deep  and  wide,  with  a 
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Fig.  1.— ENB  OP  BACK. 


hinged  cover  having  an  opening  at  one  end,  will 
keep  water  clean.  Scrub  it  out  occasionally. 


Liaiiibs. 

The  period  of  gestation  is  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  days.  With  plenty  cf  good  shed-room  and 
good  feed,  lambs  may  be  dropped  in  April;  other¬ 
wise  May  is  the  best  month.  See  that  lambs  are 
properly  suckled.  The  ewe’s  teats  are  often  closed 
with  a  gluey  substance,  which  should  be  forced  out 
and  the  milk  started.  After  once  starting,  the 
lamb  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  It  is  sometimes 
found  necessary  to  feed  lambs  by  hand.  Have  a 
can  made  for  the  purpose  shaped  like  a  tea-pot, 
holding  about  a  quart,  and  with  a  raised  ring  at  the 
end  of  the  spout  to  hold  a  nipple.  The  milk 
should  be  fresh  and  about  as  warm  as  it  comes 
from  the  cow.  Feed  a  little  at  a  time  about  every 
three  hours  the  first  two  or  three  days.  After  that 
three  times  a  day  will  do.  Keep  the  lamb  warm 
and  dry,  and  when  the  weather  is  warm  let  it  run  out. 
With  good  care,  sheep  will  alvvays  be  healthy.  Be 
careful  in  changing  from  green  to  dry  food,  or  from 
dry  to  green.  It  should  be  done  gradually.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  ounces  sulphur  to  one  pound  salt,  kept 
in  a  dry  phace  where  the  sheep  can  always  get  at  it, 
is  an  excellent  preventive  of  costiveness,  colic  and 
similar  troubles  among  the  members  of  the  flock. 

Sheep  are  always  benefited  by  a  change  of  pas¬ 
ture.  If  only  one  pasture  is  available,  it  would  be 


best  to  divide  it  with  a  hurdle  fence,  and  change 
from  one  division  to  the  other,  every  two  weeks. 
Figures  1  and  3  show  the  best  feed  rack  for  sheep 
and  calves  that  we  have  seen.  Figure  1  gives  the 
end  view,  and  figure  3  the  side  view.  The  rack  is 
fourteen  feet  long;  the  posts  a,  a,  are  four  by  four 
inches,  center-piece,  x,  is  a  two-inch  plank  ;  cross¬ 
braces  and  side-pieces  c,  are  two  by  four  inches.  The 
bottom  is  of  inch  boards.  Hay-raek  pickets  are 
three  inches  wide.  The  ends  arc  boarded  up  as 


seen  in  figure  1.  Six-inch  boards,  s,  are  nailed  along 
the  sides,  making  the  feed-boxes  five  inches  deep. 
The  bottom  is  twelve  inches  above  the  ground. 
This  rack  is  very  strong,  roomy  and  unexcelled  for 
feeding  hay,  grain  or  cut  feed.  Figures  3  and  4 
show  the  mode  of  constructing  good,  cheap  hurdle 
fences.  Figure  3  is  a  finished  length  ;  the  lower 
piece  is  a  twelve  or  fourteen-foot  board,  six  inches 
wide.  The  middle  bar  is  a  strip  two  inches  wide 


Fig.  3. — A  SHEEP  nUEULE  FENCE. 


and  one  inch  thick,  on  the  top  is  a  wire  with  very 
short  barbs.  The  uprights  are  four-inch  boards, 
sawed  as  shown  at  a.  At  &  is  a  brace.  The  slot  in 
the  top  receives  the  ends  of  the  lengths  of  fence, 
and  is  ten  Inches  above  ground.  They  are  sawed 
out  of  si.x-inch  boards  as  shown  at  c,  with  very 
little  waste.  Figure  4  represents  another  fence. 
The  lower  bar  is  two  by  three  inches  ;  uprights, 
same  as  in  figure  3,  are  let  into  it.  It  is  supported 
on  short  legs  one  inch  thick. 

Sheep  should  be  carefully  trimmed  and  tagged 
when  sent  to  pasture.  If  their  winter  quarters  are 
clean,  they  will  not  need  much  tagging.  Lambs 
may  be  weaned  when  four  to  five  months  old. 
Keep  them  out  of  siglit  of  their  mothers  and  feed 
them  well.  The  ewes  will  dry  cpiicker  if  upon 
short  feed  a  few  days.  A  dose  of  buck-shot,  ad¬ 
ministered  with  a  gun,  is  the  best  physic  for  sheep¬ 
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killing  dogs.  When  a  sheep  dies  from  natural 
causes,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  do  not  charge  it 
to  the  “  dog  account,”  as  is  too  often  the  practice. 


A  New  Use  for  Peat  Moss. 


The  Peat  Moss,  or  Sphagnum,  which  abounds  in 
bogs,  whortleberry  swamps,  and  morasses  in  the 
Northern  States,  is  now  utilized  as  an  excellent 
article  for  bedding  in  stables,  as  well  as  for  pack¬ 
ing  plants  in  eomiaereial  nurseries.  In  the  olden 
time,  almost  the  only  use  made  of  sphagnum  was 
to  calk  the  cider  press,  when  the  months  for  mak¬ 
ing  cider  came  around.  Straw  was  much  plentier 
then  than  now,  and  there  was  not  much  demand 
for  it  in  cities  and  villages.  No  one  dreamed 
that  the  day  would  ever  come  when  the  worthless 
moss,  which  creeps  unobserved  over  cold  swamps 
and  bogs,  as  they  fill  up  with  vegetable  decay 
from  their  borders,  would  ever  have  any  commer¬ 
cial  value.  That  period  has  come,  and  the  peat 
moss  crop  is  henceforth  to  be  added  to  the  valuable 
resources  of  many  a  farm,  and  gives  value  to  laud, 
where  ferns,  brushes,  and  aquatic  plants  grow. 
The  peat  moss  gathered,  dried  in  the  sun  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  we  dry  hay  for  the  barn,  may  be  baled 
like  hay  or  straw  for  the  general  market,  or  stored 
for  bedding  for  home  use.  It  is  claimed  for  the  ' 
commercial  article,  that  it  is  cheaper  than  and 
superior  to  straw,  or  any  other  bedding,  on  account 
of  its  spongy,  elastic,  absorbing,  and  disinfecting  j 
qualities.  It  absorbs  nine  times  its  own  weight  of 
moisture,  retains  the  ammonia  from  the  urine  of 
the  animals  bedded  with  it,  and  is  therefore  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable  as  a  manure.  These  claims  may 
be  a  little  exaggerated.  We  have  used  for  years 
sun  dried,  salt  marsh  sods,  cut  in  six  or  eight  inch 
cubes  for  bedding,  and  thought  them  hard  to  beat. 


But  these  are  only  available  for  shore  farmers.  The 
peat  moss  is  much  more  widely  distributed,  and  is 
within  reach  of  a  multitude  of  farmers,  either 
upon  their  own  or  their  neighbor’s  premises. 

We  are  far  too  penurious  in  the  use  of  bedding' 
or  absorbents  in  the  stable.  It  pays  to  stable 
horses,  working  oxen,  and  milch  cows  at  night, 
the  year  round.  The  ordinary  method  of  keeping 
cows  in  the  open  yard  at  night,  or  in  the  pasture,  is 
wasteful,  as  one  will  discover  by  visiting  the  barn 
of  a  thrifty  farmer  who  stables  his  cows  and  oxen, 
and  uses  dried  peat  or  other  absorbents,  to  be 
dropped  into  the  barn  cellar  beneath  when  saturat¬ 
ed.  The  accumulation  of  this  sheltered  fertilizer 
is  very  large  in  the  course  of  the  pasturing  season, 
and  its  value  is  seen  in  the  rank  growth  of  the 
crops  where  it  is  applied.  We  welcome  any  good 
article  of  bedding,  especially  one  so  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  and  so  easily  procured  as  pieat  moss.  In 
the  districts  where  it  grows,  the  experiment  of 
using  it  cannot  be  very  costly,  and  it  may  lead  to 
valuable  results.  Even  if  it  should  fail  at  first  to 
prove  a  commercial  crop,  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  a  large  home  market.  It  would  certainly 
save  straw,  which  has  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  ' 
prices  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  and  cities,  and 
within  easy  reach  of  sea-ports  and  river  landings. 
The  moss  that  grows  upon  the  surface  of  the  peat 
and  the  bog  meadow,  is  more  easily  gathered  than 
the  peat  and  muck  that  lie  underneath.  It  makes 
a  cleaner  and  softer  bed,  keeps  the  cattle  drier,  and 
probably  retains  the  ammonia  as  well  or  better. 
Experiment  with  peat  moss.  Connecticut. 


How  Frogs  Help  Farmers, 

IMr.  C.  M.  Weed,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  has  recently  examined  the  contents  of  the 
stomachs  of  eight  common  frogs  (Rana  halecina)., 
and  finds  undoubted  evidence  of  tlie  usefulness  of 
frogs  as  destroyers  of  insects  injurious  to  farm  and 
garden  crops.  The  average  quantities  of  various 
insects  and  other  substances  determined  by  the  ex¬ 
aminations  are  as  follows:  Insects,  eighty  per 
cent.;  Spiders,  five  per  cent.;  Sow-bugs,  one  per 
cent.,  and  the  balance,  vegetable  matter  of  various 
kinds.  Of  the  insects,  over  half  are  known  to  be 
injurious,  and  one-quarter  are  on  the  doubtful  list. 
Much  of  the  vegetable  matter,  (leaves,  etc.,)  was 
probably  swallowed  accidentally,  along  with  the 
insects  and  spiders.  Nearly  all  the  stomachs  con¬ 
tained  grasshoppers,  and  in  one  they  made  up 
seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  contents.  The  Carabid 
beetles  formed  a  largo  part  of  the  food  taken  by 
some  of  the  frogs.  The  Strawberry  Crown  Girdler 
was  well  represented,  as  also  were  several  other 
pests  of  the  garden.  Much  has  been  said  for  and 
against  the  frogs,  the  robin,  and  the  crow,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  usefulness  more  positive 
than  the  finding  of  large  numbers  of  injurious  in¬ 
sects  in  the  stomachs  of  these  creatures.  Under 
the  dissecting  knife,  the  frog  is  sure  to  have  its 
right  to  live  vindicated.  By  their  good  works  we 
shall  know  them,  and  learn  to  protect  our  croaking' 
friends,  as  well  as  their  relatives,  the  toads. 


Apples  Stored  in  Pits. 

Apples  may  be  stored  in  pits  like  potatoes,  and 
if  kept  dry  and  frost-proof,  will  come  out  in  fine 
condition  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
apples  thus  stored,  decay  more  rapidly  when  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pits,  than  similar  fruit  stored  in  a 
dry  house  cellar  with  an  even  temperature,  only  a 
few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  When  ap¬ 
ples  are  kept  in  pits  for  the  spring  market,  they 
should  be  shipped  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
removed,  and  not  to  a  very  distant  city.  Pitted  ap¬ 
ples  will  need  frequent  assorting  when  exposed 
for  sale.  The  apple  crop  this  year  is  heavy,  and 
only  the  best  fruit  should  be  stored  in  any  manner. 
Let  it  bo  remembered  that  fruit  keeps  best  in  a 
dry,  cool,  and  dark  room.  Pits  are  inexpensive, 
and  if  well  made,  not  large,  the  fruit  separated 
from  the  earth  by  straw,  and  when  opened,  quick¬ 
ly  marketed,  there  need  be  no  great  loss  of  fruit. 
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Beautifying  the  Farm. 

There  are  ni-any  owners  of  farms,  especially  those 
of  moderate  size,  who  would  gladly  gratify  their 
tastes  in  beautifying  the  estates,  did  they  know 
that  this  could  be  done  at  a  smali  expense,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  diminish  the  usefulness  of  the 
farms.  In  this  country  one  rarely  sees  the  fl-riiie 
oriiS  (the  ornamental  farm)  so  common  in  France, 
which  shows  that  a  large  share  of  garden  beauty 
need  not  conflict  with  the  strictest  farm  economy. 
There  are  in  this  country  many  farms  of  so  much 
natural  beauty,  that  it  only  needs  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  materials  already  on  the  ground,  and  to 
abolish  the  rectangular  rail  fences,  those  prolific 
nurseries  of  weeds,  to  convert  them  into  scenes  of 
rural  beauty.  Aside  from  the  gratification  such  a 
change  would  afford  the  farmer  and  his  neighbors, 
its  gre.atly  increased  value,  should  the  i>lace  be 
sold,  would  warrant  a  much  larger  outlay  than 
need  be  made  in  effecting  the  improvement.  To 
show  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction,  we  give 
Mr.  Elias  A.  Long’s  plan  for  tlie  improvement 
of  a  small  farm,  concerning  which,  he  writes  ns: 

As  shown  there' are  six  fields,  besides  orchards, 
groves,  kitchen  garden,  and  grass  plats,  adorned 
with  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  etc.  The  house,  nearest 
to  the  street,  and  the  barn  a  little  further  back  to 
the  left,  are  reached  by  drive-ways  which  lead 
gracefully  to  the  main  buildings,  and  throughout 
the  farm.  The  grass  plats  in  front  of  the  house 
and  barn,  or  any  other  building,  may  be  kept 
closely  clipped  with  the  lawn  mower,  or  else  — 
especially  the  larger  ones — they  may  be  mown 
three  or  four  times  during  the  season  for  feeding 
to  live  stock.  In  such  a  plan  the  fields  may  be 
surrounded  by  hedges,  or  sometimes  advanta¬ 
geously  by  wire  fences.  By  running  a  wire  fence 
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around  the  iflat  immediately  back  of  the  barn,  and 
using  it  as  a  permanent  pasture,  it  will  present 
from  the  street  and  house  the  appearance  of  an 
extension  of  the  ornamental  grounds,  because  the 
grass  being  kept  closely  pastured,  will  look  as  well 


as  if  shorn  with  the  lawn  mower,  while  the  fence 
may  be  so  inconspicuous  as  hardly  to  be  seen  a 
short  distance  off.  By  running  a  lane  from  the 
pasture  down  through  the  center  of  the  next 
section  beyond,  to  the  farm  circle,  located  in  the 
most  distant  point  of  the  drive,  live  stock  can 
easily  be  driven  to  any  lot  of  the  farm  if  desired. 
In  the  plan,  a  walk  leads  from  the  house  to  the 
light,  past  a  flower  bed 
in  the  lawn,  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  thence 
near  the  drive,  with 
shrubs  and  hardy  flow¬ 
ers  in  places  at  the  side, 
to  the  grove  on  the 
right.  Here  may  be  an 
arbor  to  afford  shelter, 
both  from  sun  and  rain. 

Another  arbor  occupies 
a  grass  plat  in  the  center 
of  the  rear  circle.  Be¬ 
tween  the  drive  and 
fence  of  this  circle, 
there  are  five  spaces  of 
grass  that  m.ay  have 
beds  cut  in  them  to  be 
filled  with  shrubs  and 
plants.  A  farm  of  any 
size,  or  a  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  garden,  laid  out  on 
some  such  plan,  may  prove  on  this  account  in 
itself  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  the  residents  of 
the  place,  as  well  as  to  persons  who  may  be  visitors. 

Prevent  Chicken  Cholera. 

We  find  that  our  flock  of  thirty  Plymouth  Rock 
fowls,  coiifined  in  a  small  yard,  eat  eagerly,  and 
thrive  upon,  any  chopped  green  food  offered  them. 
When  the  early  lettuce  was  gone,  we  by  way  of 
experiment  gave  them  chopped  sunflower  leaves, 
which  were  greedily  devoured.  We  are  convinced 
that  cholera  among  fowls— as  among  men— m.ay  of¬ 
ten  be  prevented  by  cleanliness,  especially  in  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Few  fowls  confined  in  chickeu  yards, 
or  even  lunning  at  large,  have  access  to  perfectly 
pure  water,  or  as  much  as  they  wish.  The  water 
left  for  them  in  vessels  is  soon  soiled  by  their  feet 
and  excrement,  and  becomes  a  re.isonable  source 
of  disease.  We  have  kept  large  sardine  boxes, 
which  are  about  deep  enough  for  fowls’  con¬ 
venience,  and  a  wooden  trough  in  our  little  chicken 
yard.  These  arc  emptied,  rinsed,  and  refilled  with 
fresh  water  twice  a  day — oftener  if  very  warm.  We 
have  not  lost  a  chicken  by  cholera,  though  our 
neighbors  just  across  the  street,  and  throughout 
the  town,  have  lost  r.  great  many  with  that 
disease.  Our  care  with  the  drinking  water  has 
been  I'ewardcd  by  plump,  clean,  young  broilers. 


The  Streaked  Cottonwood-Beetle. 

The  Cottonwood  trees  (Populns  monilifera), 
through  the  west  and  south,  have  been  badly 
infested  with  leaf-eating  grubs  during  the  present 
season,  and  in  answer  to  inquiries  conceniing  the 
pest,  we  present  the  accompanying  engravings. 
The  fat  brown  grubs  emit  a  pungent  fluid,  from 
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tuberculous  spines  situated  back  of  the  dark  colored 
head.  These  voracious  larvae  soon  eat  out  the  soft 
part  of  the  Cottonwood  leaves,  leaving  only  a  net¬ 
work  of  fibres.  The  pupa,  or  inactive,  state  follow¬ 
ing  the  grub  condition  is  passed  upon  the  leaves. 
The  mature  beetle  is  black  and  yellow,  variously 
mixed  with  three  interrupted  lines  of  black  or 
bluish  spots  upon  the  wing-covers.  The  beetles 
and  grubs  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying  the  in¬ 
fested  trees  with  a  mixture  of  Paris  Green  or 
London  Purple  and  water.  Figure  1  represents  a 
branch  of  Cottonwood  with  eggs  at  a,  enlarged  at 
b  ;  uewly  hatched  grubs  at  c.  and  enlarged  ones  at 


Dryness  in  the  Fruit  House. 

After  a  low  and  even  temperature  is  secured,  the 
other  essentials  in  preserving  fruit  are  :  darkness  ; 
an  air-tight  room,  to  retain  the  carbonic  acid  given 
off  by  the  fruit,  and  a  dry  atmosphere.  As  stated 
elsewhere  (p.  423),  fruit  in  ripening  gives  off  both 
carbonic  acid  and  w<ater,  or  moisture.  The  carbonic 
acid,  by  excluding  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  aids  in 
preserving  the  fruit.  Moisture  is  undesirable,  as 
it  hastens  dec.ay.  The  only  effective'  method  of 
removing  it  is  by  exposing  in  the  room  some  sub- 
staiice  that  will  absorb  it.  The  French  use  Chlo¬ 
ride  of  Calcium,  which  is  a  very  difl'erent  substance 
from  Chloiide  of  Lime.  This  Siilt  has  such  an 
avidity  for  moisture,  that  it  takes  it  from  tiie  air 
of  the  room  and  becomes  liquified.  The  objection 
to  this  is  its  expense.  An  American  experimenter 
has  found  a  substitute  in  the  “  bittern,”  or  waste 
material  of  the  salt  works,  which  is  thrown  away. 
This  is  mainly  a  very  impure  chloride  of  calcium, 
.and  answers  the  purpose.  Tiie  bittern,  in  a  large 
iron  pan,  is  exposed  in  the  fruit  room.  When  it 
has  become  liquified  by  the  moisture  absorbed,  the 
jian  is  set  over  a  fire  and  the  salt  dried,  by  driving 
off  the  water  it  has  .absorbed,  when  it  is  again  ready 
for  use.  This  process  may  be  repeated  indefinitely. 


m 

c 

Fig.  2. 

d,  a,  d.  A  pupa  is  at  e.  Figure  2  shows  the  beetle 
at  a,  with  a  hair  line  at  its  right  indicating  the 
natural  length.  At  6,  c,  d,  and  c,  are  half-beetles, 
showing  the  variations  in  the  color  of  this  insect. . 

“Book  Farmers.” 

All  intelligent,  successful  farmers  are  book  far¬ 
mers— just  as  all  good  lawyers  and  doctors  are 
book  lawyers  and  book  doctors.  It  is  monstrous 
nonsense  to  deride  a  farmer  because  he  reads  agri¬ 
cultural  books  and  agricultural  papers.  He  may 
be  a  great  re.ader  and  a  v:ry  poor  farmer.  He  may 
be  a  lazy  man,  that  prefers  to  sit  down  rather  than 
to  hold  the  plow,  or  to  read  rather  thfin  to  think. 
But  thatis  not  the  fault  of  the  books,  or  the  papers. 
He  might  do  something  worse. 

We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  world 
never  had  better  agricultural  papers  than  to-d.ay— 
and  never  were  papers  more  needed.  The  farmer 
who  can  read  and  does  not  take  an  agricultural  pa¬ 
per,  makes  a  great  mistake.  No  matter  how  much 
experience  he  may  have  had,  or  how  much  he 
knows,  he  will  be  glad  to  see  what  others  are  doing, 
and  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  .adopt  their  methods.  Many  silly  things 
get  into  some  of  the  papers.  They  raise  a  smile, 
but  do  no  harm.  The  wise  farmer  will  sift  out  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  He  will  find  suggestions 
that  are  valuable.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  forget. 
We  know  many  things  that  escape  our  memory, 
and  a  good  paper  recalls  them  to  our  mind. 

We  might  make  higher  claims,  but  leave  that  to 
the  intelligence  and  candor  of  the  farmers.  A  good 
agricultural  paper  is  worth  ten  times  what  it  costs, 
and  every  intelligent  farmer  knows  this.  J.  H. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm. 

New  Series.— No.  4. 

JOSEPn  UAKKIS.  >1.  s. 

“  I  am  undecided  whether  to  pack  my  apples  in 
the  small  or  large  barrels.  I  have  quite  a  lot  of 
the  small  barrels  on  hand.”— “  If  you  do  not  want 
to  use  them,”  said  the  Deacon,  “I  will  take  them— 
so  that  need  not  stand  in  the  w'ay.” — The  fact  is, 
the  Deacon  is  getting  tired  of  this  discussion. 

“  1  have  just  returned  from  Buffalo,  Deacon,”  I 
said,  “and  feel  proud  of  the  American  farmers. 
Farmer  life  is  supposed  to  be  quiet  and  slow. 
But  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  intense 
activity,  energy  and  enterprise  eveiywhere  mani¬ 
fested.  The  railroads,  with  their  immense  traffic, 
show  what  the  farmers  have  done,  and  are  now 
doing.  There  are  four  trunk  railroad  lines  con¬ 
verging  towards  Buffalo,  and  all  look  to  the  farmers 
of  the  West  for  support,  and  in  the  meantime  dis¬ 
tributing  a  good  deal  of  money  all  along  the  various 
routes.  We  are  disposed  to  grumble  at  railroad  man¬ 
agers,  and  very  justly,  but  they  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  great  things  for  us.  India  is  going  to  build 
railroads,  and  will  undoubtedly  yet  be  a  great 
wheat  growing  country  ;  but  we  have  the  railroads 
ready  built  and  equipped,  and  able  and  anxious  to 
■carry  all  the  wheat  we  can  produce.  We  have  got 
the  start  in  the  race,  and  shall  hold  our  own. 

“Nevermind  all  that,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  tell 
us  what  you  saw.” — What  I  saw,”  said  I,  “  is  of 
little  consequence.  It  is  the  impression  left  on  the 
mind,  the  new  resolutions  one  makes,  and  the 
hopes  engendered  that  are  of  consequence.  A  man 
who  stays  at  home  on  his  farm  as  much  as  I  do,  is 
apt  to  get  discouraged.  He  needs  to  see  what 
others  are  doing.  I  came  home  and  started  the 
plows.  That  is  the  effect  it  had  on  me.  I  saw  one 
man  plowing  a  clover  sod  with  three  horses.  It 
had  been  cut  for  hay,  and  he  was  turning  under  a 
nice  growth  of  clover,  intending,  uo  doubt,  to  sow 
wheat.  This  was  the  only  sod  land  I  saw  being 
plowed.  Occasionally  I  saw  a  summer  fallow,  but, 
as  a  rule,  three-fourths  of  all  the  wheat  is  evidently 
growm  after  barley  or  oats.  Barley  is  preferred, 
because  it  is  harvested  earlier  than  oats,  and  we 
have  a  better  chance  to  get  the  soil  into  good  con¬ 
dition  before  sowing  the  wheat.  Three-horse 
plows  were  the  rule.  I  saw  but  one  two-horse 
plow  at  work,  and  I  felt  sorry  for  the  horses  and 
the  man.  The  three-hoi-se  teams  went  joyfully 
along,  doing  good  woi’k  with  ease.  It  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  look  at  them.  Many  wmre  drawing  out  ma¬ 
nure,  and  plowing  it  under  for  wheat.  They  will 
doubtless  use  phosphates  also.  .  I  saw  many  large 
flocks  of  sheep,  principally  Merinos  and  their 
grades.  If  they  do  not  bring  in  much  money  for 
wool,  they  cost  comparatively  little  to  keep  them. 
They  are  the  scavengers  of  the  farm.  One  flock 
was  in  a  summer  fallow,  another  in  a  rough,  bushy 
and  weedy  pasture.  Cows,  of  which  many  are 
kept  to  supply  Rochester  and  Buffalo  with  milk, 
receive  better  treatment.  Near  the  villages  we  see 
some  Jerseys  and  their  grades,  also  patches  of 
corn-fodder.  Here  is  a  team  scraping  out  a  ditch 
on  low  land.  I  have  done  this  kind  of  work  my¬ 
self,  but  gave  it  up.  Repeated  plowings  on  the 
side,  turning  the  furrows  from  the  ditch,  followed 
with  a  bright,  lotig-handled  shovel,  and  a  stout 
Irishman  who  knows  how  to  use  it,  does  the  work 
cheaper,  and  what  is  more  important,  you  arc 
likely  to  go  deeper  and  get  better  drainage.  On 
the  next  farm  is  a  piece  of  basket  willow’s,  and  then 
we  strike  higher,  rolling  land,  with  large  wheat- 
fields,  thrifty  orchards,  good  roads,  three-horse 
plows,  steam  thrashing  machines,  comfortable 
houses,  and  a  mowing  machine  cutting  weeds  on 
some  low  land,  lying  between  the  upper  portions 
of  the  farm.  I  mentally  took  my  hat  off  to  the 
man.  At  the  next  station  I  saw  a  farmer  made 
happy  by  receiving  some  finger  guards  and  sections 
for  his  I’eaper.  The  telegraph  and  railroads  are 
wonderful  institutions,  and  farmers  are  beginning 
to  learn  how  to  use  them.  A  young  farmer  can¬ 
not  too  soon  form  the  habit  of  sending  for  things 


rather  than  going  himself.  There  are  men  who 
would  have  thought  it  necessai-y  to  go  to  the  shop 
themselves,  to  have  got  these  repairs.” 

“That  is  so,”  said  the  Deacon,  “but  how  are 
you  going  to  teach  them?” — “Nothing  is  easier,” 
said  I,  “let  a  boy  sit  down  and  write  a  letter  to  a 
seedsman  for  a  catalogue,  and  then  order  a  few 
seeds.  If  he  sees  a  book  advertised  that  he  wants, 
let  him  send  for  it.  If  he  gets  bit  once  or  twice,  as 
he  will  be  very  apt  to,  he  will  learn  to  discriminate.” 

The  next  thing  we  want  is  the  steam  plow.  It 
will  surely  come — and  when  it  does  come,  we  shall 
wonder  how  we  ever  got  along  without  it.  It  is 
not  ten  years  since  a  steam  thrashing  machine  was 
a  rare  thing,  and  the  Deacon  and  others  shook  their 
wise  heads,  and  talked  about  fires,  insurance,  and 
explosions.  Now  we  have  steam  thrashers  by  the 
score,  and  1  do  not  know  of  an  old-fashioned 
horse-power  machine  in  use.  The  Deacon  is 
thrashing  with  a  steamer  to-day,  and  a  traction 
engine  at  that,  with  all  the  modern  improvements, 
and  is  as  happy  as  a  clam.  He  would  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  hitching  his  well-carcd  for  teams  to  a 
thrashing  machine.  The  rapid  introduction  of  the 
steam  thrashers  is  proof  to  my  mind,  that  when  it 
is  once  proved  that  plowing  can  be  done  by  steam, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  people  to  take  hold  of  the 
business.  The  farmers  will  not  own  the  steam 
plow  any  more  than  they  own  the  steam  thrashers. 
They  will  gladly  have  the  work  done  by  the  acre — 
just  as  many  of  us  now  have  our  wheat,  and  barley, 
and  oats  cut  and  bound  by  a  reaper  and  binder, 
and  our  grain  thrashed  by  the  bushel.  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  two  or  three  binders,  and  two  or 
three  steam  thrashers,  and  his  boys  go  around 
cutting  and  thrashing  grain,  making  quite  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  it.  A  few  days  ago  he  was  building  a  stone 
wall,  and  wanted  to  haul  some  large  stones  for  the 
bottom  tier.  We  u.sually  hitch  three  horses  to  a 
stone-boat,  and  occasionally  four.  My  neighbor 
hitched  his  traction  engine  to  the  boat,  and  it  walk¬ 
ed  off  with  all  the  stones  the  boys  could  pile  on. 
Steam  plows  have  been  used  extensively  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  many  years.  Their  use  here  has  been 
hindered  by  the  high  rate  of  interest  on  money, 
and  the  comparativedy  high  price  of  coal.  In  a 
section  where  corn  is  used  for  fuel,  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  steam  engine.  Where  hay  and  oats 
are  dear  and  coal  cheap,  there  we  want  the  steam 
plow.  If  we  keep  all  the  horses  we  need  to  do  the 
work  promptly  and  thoroughly,  there  are  times 
when  there  will  be  little  for  them  to  do.  But  the 
horses  must  be  fed  all  the  time.  The  iron  horse 
eats  only  when  he  is  at  work.  If  he  does  not  cost 
too  much,  and  the  food  he  eats  is  as  cheap  as  it 
ought  to  be,  he  is  just  the  horse  that  the  American 
farmer  needs.  Our  seasons  are  short,  and  we  have 
a  good  deal  of  hard  plowing  to  be  done  just  at  a 
time  when  there  is  plenty  of  other  work  for  the 
horses.  On  my  own  farm,  for  instance,  I  have 
fifty  acres  of  land  that  I  would  like  to  sow  to 
wheat  this  fall.  During  the  dry,  hot  weather  in 
August,  our  strongest  and  best  wheat  land,  es¬ 
pecially  if  we  have  just  harvested  a  crop  of  barley 
or  oats,  is  hard  to  plow.  The  poor  horses  come 
home  at  noon  and  night  covered  with  sweat  and 
dust,  and  tormented  with  flies.  If  I  had  a  good 
steam  plow,  I  could  find  plenty  of  other  work  for 
the  horses  to  do,  and  if  I  could  not,  they  would 
enjoy  a  few  days  vacation  in  a  good  pasture.  The 
steam  plow,  or  cultivator,  would  break  up  this 
hard,  dry,  strong  wheat  land,  and  the  scorching 
sun  would  kill  the  weeds,  and  we  could  soon  get  it 
into  prime  order  for  winter  wheat.  We  shall  soon 
have  plenty  of  young  men  able  to  manage  the  en¬ 
gines.  Mark  my  word,  steam  plows  will  be  as 
common  as  steam  thrashers,  as  soon  as  railroad 
directors  and  coal  companies  have  had  a  little  com¬ 
mon  sense  hammered  into  them. 

The  Fair  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  was  held  this  year  at  Shrewsbury,  in 
Shropshire.  I  wanted  to  be  there,  but  could  not 
arrange  it.  The  Fair  was  held  there  in  1845,  and  I 
attended  it.  How  well  1  recollect  several  features 
of  the  Show,  but  especially  the  plowing  match, 
when  a  boy  with  a  gray  team,  without  lines,  won 


the  prize— or  ought  to  have  won  it,  I  forget  which  ! 
My  impression  is  that  he  did  the  best  work  in  the 
field,  but  was  a  minute  or  two  behind  time,  and  so 
lost  the  prize.  I  did  not  know  the  boy,  but  have 
thought  of  him  a  great  many  times  since.  Ilis 
furrows  were  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  turned 
over  with  mechanical  accuracy.  I  wonder  if’far- 
mers’  boys  take  as  much  interest  in  such  things 
now  as  I  did  then.  If  so,  we  ought  to  have  more 
plowing  matches  and  more  trials  of  implements. 

I  have  been  to  a  great  many  fairs  since  then,  have 
exhibited  occasionally,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  as 
I  have  watched  the  people  pass,  looking  tired  and 
listless,  that  they  took  little  interest  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  But  why  should  I  think  so  ?  1  presume,  at 
the  Royal  Fair  in  1845, 1  passed  from  pen  to  pen,  and 
stand  to  stand,  looking  at  the  stock  and  the  imple¬ 
ments  as  silently  and  listlessly  as  any  farmer’s  boy 
of  to-day,  and  yet  I  know  that  the  impressiO'ns 
then  made  have  remained  with  me  ever  since. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  fairs  of  to-day  do 
just  as  much  good  as  at  any  previous  time.  In 
1845,  the  fair  ground  embraced  twelve  acres,  this 
year  seventy  acres.  As  I  look  back,  it  seems 
to  me  there  was  a  grand  display  of  implements 
and  machines.  The  records  .show  there  were  nine 
hundred  and  forty-two  implements  exhibited  in 
1845,  and  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
in  1884,  and  so  the  boys  of  to-day  have  more  to 
see  than  their  fathers.” — “Yes,”  said  the  Deacon, 
“  and  more  to  learn.” 

“Well,  Deacon,”  said  I,  “how  many  bushels  of 
wheat  did  you  get  ?  ” — “  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  from  ten  acres.  I  sowed  twenty  bushels,  and 
it  shelled  out  on  the  ground  as  much  as  1  sowed. 
Clawson  wheat  if  not  cut  just  at  the  right  time, 
shells  badly.  But  I  did  not  expect  over  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  bushels,  and  so  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain.” — “  1  should  say  not,”  said  the  Doctor, 
“  especially  as  It  was  after  oats.  In  a  good  season,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  our  land  will  produce  as  much 
wheat  as  when  the  country  was  new.” — “This  would 
seem  to  be  the  ease,”  said  I,  “  provided  the  land  is 
drained,  well  tilled,  and  you  drill  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre.  How  long  this  will  last  remains  to 
be  seen.  1  think  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall 
have  to  keep  more  stock  and  make  more  manure.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  and  raise  something 
besides  wheat.  The  whole  world  seems  to  have 
rushed  into  wheat  growing.  It  would  seem  that 
wheat  and  wool  can  be  grown  on  cheap  land  and 
sent  thousands  of  miles  to  market.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  small,  and  the  profits  moderate,  but  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  cheap  wool  and  cheap  bread.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,”  said  the  Deacon, 
“  when  the  farmer  suffers,  everybody  suffers  with 
him.” — “I  do  not  see  much  suffering,”  said  the 
Doctor,  “  notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  wheat, 
farmers  are  unusually  healthy,  hopeful,  and  happy. 
The  sober,  industrious,  and  economical  farmer  has 
nothing  to  fear  except  bad  seasons,  and  this  sea¬ 
son  has  been  very  favorable.  Last  year  was  the 
worst  season  in  many  years,  and  many  farmers 
suffered  more  than  is  generally  known.” — “  True,” 
said  I,  “  there  is  no  lack  of  anxiety  on  a  farm  at  all 
times,  but  the  year  1883  was  one  that  sorely  tried 
our  courage  and  faith.  We  had  nothing  to  sell.  We 
have  now  good  crops,  and  even  with  the  low  price 
of  wheat,  we  are  not  forgetful  of  the  past,  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  present,  and  hopeful  for  the  future.” 

“We  have  plenty  of  straw  and  hay”  said  the 
Deacon,  “  and  it  will  bo  a  good  time  to  fatten 
sheep  this  winter.” — “  I  think  it  will,”  said  I,  “but 
John  Johnston  used  to  say  that  the  year  he  made 
the  most  money  in  fattening  sheep  was  when  oats 
and  corn  were  high.  Farmers  would  not  feed 
grain  to  sheep  when  it  brought  a  good  price  in 
market,  and  the  result  was  that  few  sheep  were 
fattened  in  winter,  and  the  few  who  had  fat  sheep 
the  next  spring  got  a  big  price  for  them.  But 
since  then,  the  times  have  changed,  the  low  freight 
charges  make  corn,  and  mill-feed,  and  cotton-seed 
cake,  nearly  as  cheap  here  as  at  the  W’est.  This  is 
one  point  to  be  considered.  Another  is,  that  the 
price  of  good  mutton  is  less  variable  than  formerly. 
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Mr.  Johnston  and  others  who  fattened  sheep  in  win¬ 
ter,  made  their  money  by  buying-  the  sheep  cheap 
in  the  fall,  and  selling  them  at  considerable  ad- 
.Tanee  per  pound  in  the  si)ring.  I  imagine  there 
are  few  years  when  this  could  not  have  been  done. 
Charley’,”  said  I,  -‘take  down  any  two  consecu¬ 
tive  volumes  of  the  American  Ayricutticrisi,  and  let 
us  see  wliat  has  been.  For,  as  a  rule,  what  has 
been,  will  be.  Never  mind  what  year,  pick  it  out 
at  random.’' — “Well,”  said  he,  “  here  is  Volume 
XVm,  1859.” — Very  well,”  said  1,  “now  look  at 
the  New  York  Market  Report  in  the  October  num¬ 
ber,  and  give  us  the  price  of  siieep.”  Charley  read 
as  follows  :  “  The  markets  have  been  glutted, 

and  farmers  wishing  to  buy  stock  for  winter  feed¬ 
ing  have  been  more  fortunate  than  those  having  to 
sell.  In  such  an  overstocked  market  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  sell  by  weight.  Priees  ranged  from  one  dol- 


of  cotton-seed  or  linseed  meal  per  head  per  daj’. 
You  would  have  a  large  pile  of  rich  manure  in  the 
yards  in  the  sirring,  and  you  could  then  beat  me 
raising  cabbages, cauliflowers,  celery,  turnips,  beets, 
onions,  carrots,  salsify,  cucumbers,  melons,  and 
squashes.”— “  I  can  beat  you  anyway,”  said  the 
Deacon,  “though  I  do  need  more  manure.” 

The  Deacon  rents  some  of  his  low,  mucky  land  to 
some  Germans,  who  raise  cabbages,  Swede  turnips, 
etc.,  on  shares.  He  made  a  good  thing  out  of  it 
last  year.  The  cabbages  and  turnips  are  drawn  to 
our  local  railroad  station,  and  sold  to  a  dealer. 


The  Stage  Coach  in  New  York  City. 

When  the  railroad  car  took  the  place  of  the  slow 
stage-coach,  it  deprived  travel  of  most  of  its  pleas- 


skill  in  “handling  the  ribbons.”  A  parade  of  the 
Coaching  Club  is  something  well  worth  seeing,  and 
the  club  makes  occasional  excursions  to  more  or 
less  distant  points.  On  one  occasion  its  members, 
or  a  part  of  them,  drove  to  Philadelphia  and  buck, 
by  the  stage-route  followed  before  the  days  of  rail¬ 
roads.  One  member  of  the  club  is  so  enthusiastic 
a  coachman,  that  he  runs  a  daily  coach  between 
one  of  the  hotels  of  this  City  and  a  point  in  the 
suburbs.  He  take.?  passengers  at  a  round  price, 
and  thus  allows  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
club,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  mode  of  travel¬ 
ling.  So  popular  is  the  Tally-ho  Coach,  that  places 
are  engaged  many  days  ahead.  The  passenger  by 
the  coach  leaves  the  City  by  that  beautiful  gate¬ 
way,  Central  Park,  and  sees  the  City  melt  gradually 
into  the  country.  His  road  takes  him  past  beauti¬ 
ful  villas,  as  weU  as  primitive  farm  houses.  His 
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lar  to  two  dollars  per  head  for  poor  stock  ;  two 
dollars  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  for  good  sheep. 

A  few  large  fat  ones  bring  live  dollars  to  seven  dol¬ 
lars  each.  These  prices  are  about  equivalent  to 
three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  cents  per  pound 
live  weight.” — “  Now,”  said  I,  “  get  Volume  XIX, 
1800,  and  look  at  the  INIarket  Report  in  the  Marcli 
number.” — Charley  read  as  follows  :  “  Sheep  and 

lambs  are  now  in  short  supply,  and  are  worth  five 
and  a  half  to  six  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  for 
fair  to  good  sheep,  and  six  and  a  half  to  seven  and 
a  half  cents  for  very  fat  premium  mutton.” 

“  It  is  clear,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  that  the  farmer 
who  bought  sheep  in  September  or  October  that 
year,  and  sold  them  the  next  spring,  made  money.” 
— “  Yes,”  said  I,  “  if  he  bought  the  i-ight  kind  of 
sheep  and  took  good  care  of  them,  and  fed  well,  he  ' 
made  money  and  manure  at  the  same  time — which  | 
is  what  wo  want  to  do.” — “I  suppose,”  said  the  i 
Deacon,  “you  mean  by  the  right  kind  of  sheep,  j 
some  of  the  English  breeds  of  mutton  sheep.” —  I 
“  No,”  said  I,  “not  necessarily.  Let  me  tell  you. 
Deacon,  you  cannot  do  a  better  thing  than  to 
fatten  enough  sheep  this  winter  to  cat  up  all  your 
straw,  bean-fodder,  corn-stalks,  .and  clover  hay 
that  you  do  not  need  for  your  horses  and  cows,  and 
give  the  sheep  at  the  same  time  at  least  a  pound 


,  ures.  One  sees  but  little  of  the  country  as  he  is  i 
j  whirled  rapidly  through  it  amid  noise  and  dust, 

I  There  is  no  way  in  which  scenery  can  be  so  well 
enjoyed,  as  from  an  outside  seat  of  a  stage-coach. 
The  moderate  rate  of  speed  allows  all  the  beauties 
of  the  scene  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  changes  of 
the  road  present  an  ever-varying;  panorama.  Then 
j  the  stage-coach  allowctl  of  social  enjoyment,  and 
j  chat  and  stories  made  the  time  pass  pleasantly. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  tavern,  where  the 
stage-passengers  stopped  for  dinner,  and  the  present 
railw.ay  station  with  its  “five  minutes  for  refresh¬ 
ments  !”  There  is  so  much  that  is  pleasant  and  eu-  I 
joyable  in  travel  by  stage,  that  wealthy  gentle¬ 
men  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  not  long  ago 
formed  a  Coaching  Club,  each  member  of  which 
has  a  “coach  and  four.”  There  are  now  many' 
members  of  the  club.  Each  has  a  coach  made  in 
the  best  possible  style.  The  body  of  each,  and  the 
running  gear  is  painted  in  a  dilTerent  style  from  the 
others.  The  horses  arc  carefully  selected,  and 
have  the  most  complete  harness  and  ti'applngs. 
The  coaches  have  seats  for  six  upon  the  roof, 
besides  a  place  forthe  “  guard,”  who  with  his  horn 
announces  the  arrival  of  the  coach.  The  driver 
is  usually  the  owner  of  the  coach,  and  there  is  no 
little  friendly  rivalry  among  the  members  over  their 


senses  are  soon  saluted  by  the  refreshing  sea  air, 
and  he  arrives  at  his  destination,  prepared  to  do 
justice  to  the  bountiful  dinner  that  awaits  him. 
His  destination  is  Pelham  Bay,  one  of  the  most 
ch.armiug  spots  upon  Long  Island  Sound,  an  en¬ 
graving  of  which  we  have  made  from  a  drawing 
furnished  us  by  the  Park  Commissioners.  He  here 
exchanges  the  varying  scenes  and  sights  of  the 
road  for  one  of  tranquil  beauty.  The  blue  -waters 
of  the  Sound  stretch  out  in  front  of  him,  and  the 
many  sailing  craft  go  lazily  by,  their  quiet  being 
in  strange  contrast  to  the  fussy  little  steamer  that 
occasionally  passes.  After  a  few  hours  of  rest  at 
Pelh.am  Bay,  the  homeward  journey  is  commenced, 
and  the  passenger  enjoys  the  same  scenes  in  the 
light  of  the  declining  sun,  and  reaches  the  starting 
point  just  as  gas-lights  and  electric  lamps  are  re¬ 
placing  the  daylight,  refreshed  by  the  novel  mode 
}  of  travel,  and  the  change  of  air  and  scene.  “But,” 
some  may  say,  “it  is  very  expensive.” — So  it  is, 
but  unlike  many  of  the  .amusements  of  the  weal¬ 
thy,  every  dollar  expended  by  the  Coaching  Club 
helps  some  one.  The  co.ach  maker,  the  p.ainter, 
the  harness  maker,  and  many  other  trades  are 
benefited,  and  even  the  farmer,  who  breeds  stage 
horses,  has  their  v.alue  increased  by  what  some 
regard  as  the  extravagance  of  the  Coaching  Club. 
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Characteristic  Heads  of  Sheep. 

A  sheep’s  head,  after  life  is  extinct,  is  pure  offal. 
It  is  almost  good  for  nothing.  Even  the  horns  are 
nearly  valueless — usually  absolutely  so.  A  half- 
starved  dog  will  hardly  look  at  a  sheep’s  head,  and 
chickens  will  pick  off  only  a  few  shreds  of  llesli. 
The  tongue  is,  however,  sometimes  pickled,  and  tiie 
brain  made  use  of  by  some  deft  cooks.  The  ortly 
thought  that  we  know  of  lliat  has  ever  been  given 
to  sheep’s  heads,  has  been  to  reduce  their  size, 
eliminate  horns,  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  a  few'  locks  of  wool 
upon  spots  where  it  is  obviously 
an  inconvenience  to  the  animal, 
unless,  indeed,  it  may  serve  as  a 
cushion  in  butting.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  we  find  the 
heads  of  different  tireeds  to  vary  so 
characteristically,  simply  because 
they  have  been  let  alone,  and  Na¬ 
ture  has  had  her  own  way  with 
them.  This  fact  is  ghown  most 
strikingly  in  the  spirited  sketches 
of  heads  which  we  herewith  pre¬ 
sent.  Nothing  can  be  more  woolly 
than  the  Merinos,  or  more  meaty 
than  the  Long-wool  heads,  when 
named  in  connection  with  what 
we  know  of  the  respective  breeds. 

As  might  be  supposed,  however, 
the  Merino  rams  are  pugnacious. 

Well-armed  they  certainly  are,  and 
they  make  good  use  of  their  heads.  The  horns  arc 
useful  in  this  respect,  they  not  only  give  great  addi¬ 
tional  weight  to  the  blow  of  the  head,  but  defend 
it  and  the  ears  from  the  glancing  blows,  and  enable 
it  the  better  to  stand  the  “  shock  of  battle.”  The 
w'eaponless  Long-wools  are  much  more  pacific  in 
their  nature,  and  though  they  can  deal  heavy  blows 
with  tlieir  bare  polls,  they  are  not  often  pugnacious 
in  their  dispositions.  They  incline  to  take  life 
easily.  The  sweets  of  indolence  are  their  joy,  and 
in  their  resting  time  they  lay  on  the  flesh  and  fat 
for  which  we  value  these  animals  so  highly. 


Management  of  Sheep  in  Winter. 

jrOSEPn  HARRIS. 


To  winter  sheep  successfully  and  economically, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  them  in  good,  thrifty  condi¬ 
tion  before  winter  sets  in.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
the  luxuriant  herbage  in  the  autumn  enables  ani¬ 
mals  to  grow  strong  during  the  mild  weather,  and 
to  store  upon  the  kidneys  and  intestines,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  a  quantity  of  sur¬ 
plus  tallow  that  can  be  used  to  eke 
out  the  scanty  supply  of  food  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  and  stormy  weather  of 
winter.  It  is  a  wonderful  provision 
of  Nature.  Not  infrequently  during 
severe  snow-storms,  sheep  ai'e  as 
dependent  on  this  stored  up  fat, 
as  bees  on  their  stored  up  honey. 

If  man  interferes  with  this  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Nature,  he  must  work 
in  accordance  with  Nature’s  laws. 

If  he  expects  his  sheep  to  thrive 
on  straw  during  winter,  he  should 
see  to  it  that  they  have  good 
pasture  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

If  he  confines  them  to  overstocked 
pastures,  he  should  remember  that 
they  cannot  store  up  surplus  fat, 
and  that  if  he  would  carry  them 
comfortably  through  the  winter,  he  must  provide 
a  liberal  supply  of  food  before  winter  sets  in. 

Shepherds,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made.  You 
may  find  a  dozen  men  who  can  be  trusted  lo  take 
care  of  horses,  cows,  or  pigs,  to  one  who  is  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  sheep.  Why, 
we  do  not  know.  All  the  great  sheep-herders  of 
the  world  have  given  much  of  their  own  time  and 
labor  to  the  care  and  supervision  of  their  flocks. 
We  have  not  space  here  to  go  into  details,  and  in 
fact  it  is  not  necessary,  as  these  vary  greatly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  Much  must  be  left  to  , 


the  common  sense  and  experience  of  the  shepherd. 
If  any  of  our  readers  are  going  to  keep  sheep  this 
winter,  and  have  had  little  experience,  we  would 
advise  tlicm  to  consult  some  good  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  follow¬ 
ing  hints  may  be  useful :  Sheep  must  have  dry 
quarters.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  as  damp,  ill-ven¬ 
tilated  cellars,  barns,  or  sheds.  Do  not  tliink  you 
can  make  such  places  warm  and  dry  and  com¬ 
fortable  by  the  liberal  use  of  straw  for  bedding. 
This  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  There  is  nothing 
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a  sheep  dislikes  more  than  a  fermenting  manure 
pile.  To  compel  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes  to  lie  on 
a  mass  of  damp  straw  and  manure  several  inches 
deep,  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  a  weak, 
puny,  sickly  crop  of  lambs.  We  once  knew  a  valu¬ 
able  flock  of  South-downs  that  has  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  Goitre  destroyed  the  lambs.  We  knew 
another  large  Hock  of  Long-wool  sheep  that  suf¬ 
fered  severely  in  the  same  way.  In  the  former 
case  the  sheep  were  shut  up  in  a  small  shed  and 
yard.  The  rain  from  the  roof  of  the  shed  ran  into 
the  yard.  Straw  was  thrown  in  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  poor  sheep  were  compelled  either  to  stay 
in  the  shed  or  stand  on  this  mass  of  wet  straw. 
In  the  other  case  the  sheep  had  damp  sheds 
and  cellars  to  sleep  in,  but  as  they  had  the  run  of  a 
large  yard,  the  results  were  not  so  disastrous. 
Many  lambs  died  of  goitre  and  infantile  pneu¬ 
monia,  but  as  soon  as  dry  quarters  were  pro¬ 
vided,  the  animals  gradually  improved  in  health. 

If  you  have  a  dry  barn,  shed,  or  basement  for  the 
sheep  to  run  in,  you  have  the  first  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess.  If  your  barn,  or  shed,  or  basement  is  large 
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enough  not  only  for  the  sheep  to  sleep  in,  but  also 
to  feed  in,  so  that  they  never  need  go  into  the  rain, 
so  much  the  better.  Breeders  of  fine-wool  sheep 
would  say  that  this  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Breeders  of  English  sheep  admit  the  advantage 
but  not  the  necessity.  We  .  know  very  healthy 
flocks  that  arc  fed  all  winter  out  of  doors,  simply 
having  a  barn  floor  and  shed  to  run  in  at  their 
pleasure.  In  dry  weather  the  sheep  prefer  to 
sleep  out  of  doors,  especially  if  the  ground  is 
frozen,  and  they  have  a  little  clean  straw  to  lie 
on.  They  do  not  like  mud  or  wet,  dirty  straw. 


Bedding  the  sheep  is  an  important  matter  that 
should  have  daily  attention.  The  less  straw  you 
can  use,  and  the  slieep  yet  liave  a  clean  bod  to  lie 
on,  the  better.  AVhen  sheep  are  fed  straw,  the 
true  plan  is  to  attend  to  the  bedding  every  time 
you  feed.  Put  plenty  of  straw  in  the  racks,  and 
let  the  sheep  pick  out  the  best  of  it.  Then  before 
the  next  feeding,  go  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
sleeping  apartment,  and  stir  up  the  straw  that  is 
trodden  down,  shaking  the  manure  to  the,  bottom. 
Any  straw  that  is  pulled  out  of  the  racks  and  trod¬ 
den  under  foot,  should  be  removed 
and  scattered  about  where  needed. 
Then  take  out  all  the.  straw  from 
the  racks,  and  spread  it  lightly  and 
evenly  over  the  sleeping  apartment. 
If  the  racks  are  out  of  doors,  it 
will  be  necessary  in  wet  weather  to 
vary  this  plan.  Fresh  straw  will 
occasionally  have  to  be  used  for 
bedding  the  sleeping  apartment, 
and  the  damp  straw  from  the  racks 
can  be  spread  about  the  open  yard. 
Our  rule  is  to  salt  the  sheep  once  a 
week.  It  would  be  better  possibly 
to  have  lumps  of  rock  salt  placed 
under  cover,  where  the  sheep  could 
lick  them  at  tlieir  pleasure.  Give 
water  regularly  twice  or  three  times 
a  day.  Let  it  be  fresh  and  free 
from  snow  and  ice.  We  have  all  ob¬ 
served  how  eagerly  sheep  will  drink 
running  water  as  it  flows  in  the 
trough  fresh  from  the  pump.  The  temperature  of 
such  water  as  it  comes  from  tlie  ivell  is  about  fifty- 
five  degrees.  After  it  has  stood  a  little  while  in  a 
frozen  tub,  with  more  or  less  ice  and  snoiv,  it  is 
reduced  nearly  to  thirty-two  degrees.  The  heat 
lost,  especially  in  stormy  weather,  is  worth  saving. 
It  is  during  storms  tliat  the  skill  of  the  shepherd 
manifests  itself,  and  he  will  bo  glad  that  he  has 
firovided  dry  quarters  for  his  flock.  If  his  build¬ 
ings  are  not  all  provided  with  cave  troughs,  and 
proper  arrangements  made  to  carry  off  tlie  surplus 
water,  he  will  resolve  that  another  winter  will 
not  find  him  in  such  a  sad  and  helpless  condition. 


A  Convenient  Derrick. 


From  a  communication  sent  us  by  a  Western 
Farmer,  we  condense  the  following,  with  changes 
and  additions.  A  convenient  “  derrick  ”  for  rais¬ 
ing  slaughtered  animals,  for  suspending  heavy 
hogs  in  scalding,  dressing  beeves,  and  for  sundry 
other  purposes,  can  be  cheaply  and  quickly  made 
thus  :  Take  three  scantlings  two  by 
six  inches,  and  fourteen  feet  long, 
or  any  other  desired  length  and 
strength.  Bound  poles  will  an¬ 
swer,  by  hewing  flat  on  two  sides, 
a  small  portion  of  the  upper  ends. 
Bore  corresponding  holes  in  the 
top  of  each,  and  insert  a  strong 
iron  bolt,  with  large  head  on  one 
end,  and  large  nut  and  screw  on 
the  other.  Let  the  bolt  fit  loosely 
to  allow  a  little  play.  These  pieces 
can  fold  together  for  storage,  and 
be  raised  to  any  desired  bight  short 
of  perpendicular.  Bore  a  series  of 
small  holes  along  the  upper  sides 
of  two  poles,  for  movable  iron  pins, 
or  larger  ones  for  wooden  pins. 
Tliese  may  be  fastened  in,  or  bet¬ 
ter  two  loose  pins  for  moving  to 
higher  or  lower  holes.  By  placing  the  feet  of  these 
■two  poles  against  firmly  driven  stakes,  and  drawing 
the  third  and  rear  pole  inward,  the  center  will  bo 
elevated  with  considerable  force,  the  power  re¬ 
quired  decreasing  as  the  timbers  approach  a  per¬ 
pendicular,  when  a  beef  carcass,  for  instance,  is 
nearly  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  hangs  more 
heavily.  If  desii-cd  or  necessary,  horse-power  can 
be  applied  by  using  a  rope  with  a  clevis  or  other¬ 
wise,  attaching  it  to  a  double-tree  or  to  a  whiffle- 
tree.  A  single  horse  will  be  sufficient  for  raising  a 
large  carcass  by  means  of  this  tripod  deirick. 
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A  Florida  Barn, 


In  a  semi-tropical  climate,  the  out-bnildings  are 
made  as  open  as  possible  for  free  ventilation.  The 


Fig.  2.— EXTERIOR  OF  A  FLORIDA  BARN, 
barn  shown  in  the  engravings,  is  suited  to  the  far¬ 


mers  of  Florida  and  other  Southern  States.  The 
ends  of  the  barn  are  boarded  up  close,  to  prevent 
rain  from  beating  in,  but  the  sides  and  the  partition 
between  the  shed  and  main 
floor  are  made  of  three- 
inch  slats,  with  one  inch 
space  between,  admitting 
plenty  of  air  and  light. 
A  door  leads  from  tlie 
shed  into  the  stable  ;  tlie 
latter  is  divided  into  two 
stalls,  or  left  in  one.  At 
the  South,  an  earth  floor 
for  stable  is  usually  pre¬ 
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Fig.  2. — GROUND  PLAN. 


ferred  to  plank.  Figure  1  shows  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  and  figure-  2  gives  the  ground  plan. 


Proper  Testing  of  Butter  Cows. 


Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  amount  of  butter  a 
cow  will  make  in  a  trial  of  seven  days  or  a  month. 
The  milking,  weighing  of  the  milk,  the  salting  and 
working  of  the  butter  are  under  supervision,  as  if 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  butter,  decided  the 
profitableness  of  the  cow,  and  the  price  she  ought 
to  bring  in  the  market.  We  have  many  registered 
COW'S  that  produce  fourteen  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
w'eek,  and  a  few  go  up  into  the  twenties.  A  very 
few  are  stated  to  have  produced  twenty-five  pounds 
in  a  week.  It  is  thought  to  be  within  the  range  of 
probability  that  a  cow  will  yet  make  nine  hundred 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year.  These  large  figures 
have  set  the  old  heads  upon  the  farm  to  serious 
thinking,  which  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  started 
some  doubts,  which  is  better.  They  begin  to 
question,  wdiether  fourteen  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
week  on  selected  rations,  in  addition  to  grass,  pays 
any  better  than  seven  or  eight  -pounds  on  grass 
alone.  They  want  a  cow  that  will  make  the  most 
butter  upon  a  given  value  of  food.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule  in  the  record  of  these 
large  yields  of  butter,  that  we  have  any  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  ralious  or  the  result  of  these  large 
yields  upon  the  condition  of  the  cow.  They  wish 
to  know  what  a  pound  of  the  tested  butter  yield 
costs.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  trial  of  these  cows 
upon  grass  alone.  That  would  not  fully  decide 
the  comparative  merits  of  cows.  One  amimal 
might  weigh  a  thousand  pounds,  and  another  but 
five  hundred,  and  of  course  it  would  take  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  rations  to  keep  up  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  One  cow 
might  have  an  accumulation  of  fat,  while  the 
other  was  in  poor  condition.  There  might  be  as 
much  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  pastures  as 
in  the  flesh  of  the  cows,  or  if  the  grass  was  equally 
flush,  pasture  might  be  worth  twenty-five  cents  a 
W'eek  in  a  rural  district,  and  a  dollar  a  week  near  a 
city.  The  cry  for  a  trial  “  on  grass  alone,”  will 
not  give  us  the  light  we  want.  "We  desire  to  know 
just  what  it  costs  Mr.  Bonanza  to  get  a  hundred 
pounds  of  butler  out  of  his  four  thousand  dollar 
cow,  “  Magnificat.”  There  is  the  interest  on  the 
investment  during  the  butter  trial — the  cost  of 
pasturage  in  his  vicinity,  the  quantity  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  rations,  and  their  value,  and  finally  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  marketing  the  butter.  “Magni¬ 
ficat  ”  is  a  splendid  looking  animal,  and  Mr.  Bo¬ 


na.nza  may  find  jileacure  and  profit,  from  an  a3s- 
thetic  point  of  view,  in  owning  her.  It  pays  to  buy 
pictures.  But  if  it  costs  fifty  one  cents  to  get  a 
pound  of  butter,  which  will  sell  for  only  fifty 
cents,  the  old  heads  are  not  able  to  see  where  the 
profit  comes  in.  If  there  is  a  profit  it  can  be  shown 
by  the  record,  and  it  ought  to  be.  No  better  card 
can  be  made  for  Mr.  Bonanza’s  registered  herd, 
than  to  show  that  he  can  get  more  butter  out  of  a 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  rations,  than  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  out  of  any  other  breed  or  their  grades 
on  the  same  value  of  fodder.  But  what  of  the 
profit  from  the  sale  of  calvesand  registered  stock  ? 
It  is  very  good  now,  but  what  will  it  be,  if  they 
are  not  proved  by  satisfactory  tests  to  be  the 
best  machines  for  extracting  butter  from  fodder  ? 


Raising  Onion  Seed. 


For  two  years  onion  seed  has  been  very  cheap. 
If  we  may  judge  from  past  experience  it  will  sooner 
or  later  be  high  again.  It  is  a  good  time  for  those 
who  have  had  the  experience  in  raising  seed, 
and  wish  to  engage  in  the  business,  to  set  out  a 
few  bushels  of  onions.  Let  them  select  the  very 
best  onions,  and  especially  avoid  all  those  with 
thick'  necks.  It  does  not  pay  to  grow  your  onion 
seed  unless  you  grow  the  very  best.  You  can 
buy  plenty  of  poor  seed — and  lose  money  by  it. 

Onions  for  seed  can  be  set  out  in  the  autumn  or 
in  the  spi'iug.  If  proper  precautions  are  taken, 
autumn  is  the  better  time.  The  land  must  be 
moderately  rich,  and  thoroughly  worked.  Onion 
roots  run  down  deep  into  the  subsoil,  and  it  is 
therefore  essential  that  the  sub  soil  should  be  free 
from  stagnant  water.  Low,  mucky  land  that  will 
produce  good  crops  of  onions,  will  not  always  pro¬ 
duce  onion  seed.  Dry  upland  is  better  and  more 
certain — or  rather  it  is  less  uncertain,  for  at  best, 
onion  seed  growing  is  rather  an  uncertain  business. 
You  may  get  a  good  crop  of  seed  and  a  good  price, 
and  the  crop  may  bring  you  in  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre— or  it  may  all  “  blast.”  IVe  mark  out 
the  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart.  Make  a  fur- 
I'ow  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Set  out  the  onions 
in  the  rows  so  thick  tiiat  they  will  almost  touch 
each  other,  and  cover  carefully  and  well  two  or 
three  inches  deep.  If  heavy  rains  wash  the  soil 
away  from  the  onions,  they  must  be  covered  again 
before  winter  sets  it.  If  they  cannot  be  well 
covered  with  earth,  draw  out  some  manure  or 
straw,  and  spread  it  two  or  three  inches  thick  over 
the  rows,  or  over  the  whole  surface  of'  the  land. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  onions  being  injured  by 
the  frost,  provided  they  are  well  covered,  but  if 
this  precaution  is  not  taken,  and  we  have  little 
snow  for  a  cover,  many  of  the  onions  will  be  killed. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  onion  sets.  These  can 
be  safely  set  in  the  autumn,  but  they  must  be 
carefully  covered  with  earth,  or  with  earth  and 
manure  or  straw.  When  proper  care  is  used,  we 
would  much  prefer  setting  them  out  in  the  autumn. 


A  Movable  Pasture  Pen. 

We  had  a  field  this  year,  on  which  many  rank 
weeds  grew,  and  desiring  to  prevent  them  from 
going  to  seed,  we  made  a  movable  pen,  and  pas¬ 
tured  the  ground  with  pigs.  Four  panels,like  the  one 
shown  in  the  illustration,  were  set  in  a  square,  and 
secured  by  wires  at  each  upper  corner.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  strong,  secure  pen,  which  can  be  moved 


about  easily  as  often  ns  the  pigs  root  up  all  the 
weeds  in  the  enclosure.  By  means  of  this  con¬ 
trivance,  we  kept  the  weeds  in  cheek  until  the  field 


was  plowed.  Aside  from  eating  the  weeds,  the 
pigs  destroyed  many  injurious  insects  found  in  the 
soil.  A  calf  can  be  kept  in  such  an  enclosure  in  a 
corner  of  a  meadow  or  other  field,  where  it  could 
not  be  let  loose.  By  making  the  panel  sections  of 
pickets,  a  goose-pen  is  provided.  If  the  sections 
are  used  in  a  row,  let  the  braces  on  every  alternate 
one  stand  in  an  opposite  direction  from  those  next 
to  t|iem.  In  this  way  they  firmly  brace  the  fence. 


A  Combined  Hinge  and  Sliding  Gate. 

J.  R.  L.  Dean,  Greene  County,  Ohio,  sends  us 
sketches  of  a  gate  especially  suited  for  barn-yards. 
It  is  fourteen  feet  wide  for  ordinary  use,  and  has 
three  short  posts.  The  middle  one  is  movable.  A 
box  of  two-inch  boards  made  to  fit  the  post  is 
planted  in  the  ground  ;  in  this  the  post  is  set,  and 
can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  This  post  is  placed 
three  feet  from  the  outside  one.  The  hinge  is 
made  of  hard-wood,  with  a  wheel  six  inches  in 


Fig.  1.— THE  GATE  OPEN. 


diameter,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  It  should  be  so 
constructed  that  the  gate  will  move  freely,  but  not 
too  loosely.  It  is  supported  at  the  top  by  a  cap 
placed  diagonally  across,  and  at  the  bottom  by  a 
block  of  locust  or  cedar  under  it.  The  middle  up¬ 
rights  of  the  gate  should  be  placed  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  center,  so  that  the  gate  can  be  balanced 
upon  the  roller.  Wooden  catches  are  placed  in 
the  middle  ]50st,  upon  which  the  gate  rests.  To 
open  the  gate,  push  it  back  to  the  middle  post, 
elevate  the  gate  slightly,  and  it  will  roll  down  to 
the  center,  where  it  can  be  readily  opened.  Figure 
I  shows  the  gate  open,  and  in  figure  2  it  is  seen 


Fig.  3. — THE  GATE  CLOSED. 


closed.  This  gate  has  no  latch.  A  barn-yard  gate 
is  not  usually  opened  wide.  A  space  large  enough 
to  admit  a  man  or  horse  is  all  that  is  necessary  in 
most  cases.  It  is  more  easily  opened  than  the 
ordinary  gate,  and  will  stay  where  it  is  placed.  By 
cutting  a  notch  in  the  third  board,  and  elevating  it 
to  the  upper  catch  on  the  middle  post,  a  passage  is 
made  for  hogs  and  sheep,  excluding  larger  animals, 


Northwest  Winds  Kill  the  Peaches. 

Mr.  Josiah  Iloopes,  author  of  “  Book  of  Ever¬ 
greens,”  and  an  experienced  horticulturist,  has  ob¬ 
served  for  several  years  that  excessive  northwest 
winds  invariably  affect  peach  trees  disastrously, 
while  those  of  a  lower  temiierature  coming  from  any 
other  quarter,  are  not  serious.  Extreme  dryness, 
along  with  the  high  northwest  winds,  accompanied 
by  very  cold  weather,  most  affect  the  health  of  the 
peaeh  tree.  If  the  air  can  be  filled  with  moisture, 
there  is  much  less  dtinger  from  the  winds  and  cold. 
With  these  observed  facts  in  mind,  the  peach 
grower  should  take  all  possible  precautions.  An 
evergreen  or  other  wind-break  upon  the  northwest 
side  of  a  peach  orchard,  may  make  all  the  diffei- 
ence  between  an  abundant  crop  and  no  fruit. 
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Holland  Cattle.— A  Good  Record. 

A  few  years  since  the  milk  records  of  Crown 
Princess  (Echo’s  dam),  which  was  a  little  over  four¬ 
teen  thousand  pounds  in  a  year,  and  of  Topsy 
forty  pounds  eight  ounces  in  a  day  before  she  was 
two  years  old,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
among  dairymen.  About  this  time.  Lady  Clifden 
produced  over  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  milk, 
and  Maid  of  Twisk  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  in  a  year.  Among  the  highest  daily  lecords 
^vere  those  of  Texelaar,  Crown  Princess,  Fraulein 
.(Echo’s  grand-dam).  Lady  Clifden,  and  Maid  of 
Twisk,  all  of  which  ranged  in  the  seventies.  The 
greatest  butter  record  published,  as  made  by  this 
breed,  was  seventeen  pounds  by  Texelaar,  in  six 
days.  Subsequently  many  dairymen  and  others 
became  gradually  impressed  with  the  belief,  that 
this  breed  of  cattle  (called  Holstein,  and  imported 
from  Holland),  was  superior  to  all  others  for  the 
combined  qualities  of  producing  milk,  cheese,  and 
beef.  The  i-esult  of  this  has  been  an  increase  in 
importation  of  from  five  to  ten  head  in  a  year,  to 
more  than  twice  as  many  hundred.  During  the 
past  four  months  about  eighteen  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  imported  from  Holland,  have  been  offered 
for  registry  in  the  Holstein  Herd  Book. 

The  number  of  Holland  cattle  imported  during 
the  year  beginning  April  1st,  1884,  will  doubtless 
be  over  three  thousand  head.  Many  cattlemen 
and  authorities  assert,  that  a  general-purpose- 
breed  is  an  impossibility  ;  that  one  cannot  have  a 
Shorthorn  and  a  -Jersey  in  one  breed,  or  a  Clydes¬ 
dale  and  English  Thoroughbred  in  the  same  animal. 
That  is  not  the  question.  Is  there  a  breed  of  cattle 
which  pays  the  farmer  in  the  dairy,  and  also  in 
producing  beef?  If  so,  which  breed  is  best  adapted 
for  this  purpose?  The  Holland  has  certainly  prov¬ 
ed  itself  not  only  one  of  the  best  general-purpose- 
breeds  we  have,  but  a  very  remunerative  invest¬ 
ment  for  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  for  beef.  The  advance  made  by  this  breed 
during  the  past  ten  years  exceeds  the  anticipations 
of  its  ardent  admirers.  The  young  stock  make  a 
rapid  growth.  A  gain  of  three  to  four  pounds  and 
upwards  in  live  weight  per  day  is  frequently  made, 
and  one  instance  of  five  and  a  third  pounds  per 
day  for  thirty  days  is  recorded.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  greatest  increase  for  the  length  of  time 
ever  made  by  a  neat  animal.  Yearlings  often 
weigh  a  thousand  pounds  and  upwards,  two-year- 
olds  from  a  thousand  to  thirteen  hundred,  mature 
cows  sixteen  to  twenty  hundred,  and  bulls  in  pro¬ 
portion.  About  three  years  ago,  Aaggie  made  a 
milk  record  in  one  year  of  eighteen  thousand  and 
four  pounds,  since  which  time  this  record  has  been 
excelled  five  times,  viz  :  by  the  astonishing  rec¬ 
ord  of  Violet  of  over  eighteen  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds,  an  Ohio  cow  over  eighteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  pounds,  the  imported 
cow  Empress  over  nineteen  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  aud  twine,  two  years  in  succes¬ 
sion,  by  Echo,  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  and  twenty-three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Echo  has  given  an 
average  of  over  fifty  pounds  a  day  for  more  than 
two  consecutive  years.  Two-year-olds  have  in¬ 
creased  their  daily  records  from  forty  pounds  eight 
ounces  to  over  sixty  pounds,  and  in  one  instance 
Aaggie  Con.stance  is  credited  with  sixty-seven 
pounds,  and  mature  cows  are  recorded  as  giving- 
eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds  and  upwards  in  a 
day.  Empress  is  said  to  have  given  in  Holland 
forty-eight  litres  a  day  for  twelve  days  in  succes¬ 
sion,  which  is  a  trifle  over  one  hundred  and  nine 
pounds  daily.  The  cows  Jamaica  and  Etclka  have 
records  this  year  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds  and  one  hundred  and  one  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  respectively.  These  are  the  highest  rec¬ 
ords  yet  made  in  America.  As  butter  producers 
these  cattle  have  also  taken  the  lead  of  all  others. 
Mercedes’  record  of  ninety-nine  pounds  six  and 
and  one-half  ounces  of  unsalted  butter  in  thirty 
days,  which  has  not  been  equalled,  gave  her  the 
championship  of  the  world.  Jantje  made  ninety- 
one  pounds  of  butter  in  thirty  days.  Nieltje  Korn- 
dyke’s  record  for  thirty  days  is  ninety-five  pounds. 


Princess  of  Wayne  made  ninety-one  pounds  eight 
ounces  in  thirty  days.  The  owners  of  this  animat 
have  seven  cows,  all  five  years  old  and  younger,  ex¬ 
cept  one,  that  have  averaged  over  twenty  pounds 
per  week,  four  that  have  made  over  twenty-one 
])ounds,  and  tw'o  over  twenty-two  pounds  eight 
ounces  per  w'eek  sinee  January  1st,  1884.  Are 
there  any  herds  among  the  butter  breeds  which  ex¬ 
cel  this  remarkable  record  ?  Dculey  Miller. 


Adobes  as  a  Building  Material. 

,1.  L.  TOWNSENU,  UTAH. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  Far  West,  although  fresh 
from  the  woodland  regions  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley,  and  the  New  England 
States,  were  not  slow  in  aban- 
doning  the  log  cabin,  and 
adopting  instead  the  sun-bak¬ 
ed  adobe  houses  of  their  Mexi¬ 
can  neighbors.  The  old  Mexi¬ 
can  adobes  are  large  and  clum¬ 
sy,  being  twenty-four  inches 
long,  twelve  inches  wide,  and 
six  inches  thick,  and  so  heavy 
that  both  hands  of  the  mason 
are  employed  to  lift  and  place 
them,  thus  requiring  the  trow¬ 
el  to  be  laid  down  in  handling  ' 
each  jueee.  This  was  too  un¬ 
workmanlike  for  the  brick-lay¬ 
ers,  who  demanded  a  more 
convenient  size,  and  adopted 
a  dimension  which  is  still  in  use.  A  brick-shaped 
piece  of  moulded  earth  or  clay,  baked  in  the  hot 
sun,  two  and  one  half  inches  thick,  five  inches 


Fig.  1. — A  MEXICAN  ADOBE. 

wide,  aud  ten  and  one  half  inches  long,  is  now  the 
common  adobe  of  this  country.  There  are  blue 
adobes,  white  saleratus  adobes,  and  common 
adobes  (pronounced  “dobys’’).  Both  the  white 
and  blue  adobes  are  made  from  beds  of  clay  found 
in  the  lowlands.  These  clay  beds  are  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  an  alkaline  salt.  The  common 
adobes  are  made  from  any  loamy  or  clayey  soil 
with  sufficient  adhesive  properties  to  permit  the 
pieces  being  handled  when  dried  or  baked. 
Formerly  adobes  were  made  at  the  clay-  beds,  thus 
forming  the  adobe  yards  to  be  found  everywhere 
near  the  towns  and  villages.  These  “doby  yards  ” 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  country  brick-yards 
of  the  Middle  States,  but  lack  the  debris  of  the 
kilns,  the  kiln-stacks,  the  piles  of  fuel,  and  the 
sheds  of  the  yards  that  were  made  in  rainy  eli- 
mates.  In  some  of  these  adobe  yards  the  common 
pud-mill  of  the  old-fashioned  biick-yard  is  occa¬ 
sionally  seen.  The  adobes  made  from  clay  mixed 
by  these  mills,  are  not  considered  nearly  as  strong 
as  those  made  in  the  more  primitive  way  of 
treading  and  mixing  the  material  with  the  feet. 

Adobes  are  made  at  the  yards  as  follows  :  Select¬ 
ing  a  place  on  the  bed  of  clay  convenient  to  water, 
or  where  water  can  be  obtained  by  a  small  ditch 
reaching  to  the  nearest  irrigating  ditch,  the  toji 


Fig.  2. — A  CONVENIENT  ADOBE. 

soil  is  shoveled  away  where  the  clay  iS  to  be  exca¬ 
vated.  A  space  is  cleared  of  the  salt  grass  and 


rabbit-brush,  and  leveled  for  a  drying  floor.  The 
“  doby  ”  maker,  with  a  boy  to  assist,  digs  out  one 
or  more  yards  of  clay,  forms  a  mound  so  shaped 
as  to  soak  up  water,  throws  or  runs  water  upon  it 
and  leaves  it  to  soak  over  night.  In  the  morning 
this  clay  is  mixed  by  treading  into  rather  a  stitfer 
mass  thiin  can  be  worked  through  a  mill. 

The  “doby”  maker  then  commences  to  mould  by 
forcibly  throwing  double-handfuls  of  the  mud  in¬ 
to  the  moulds,  leveling  them  off  with  a  sweep  of 
the  hands,  and  pushing  the  mould  to  the  boy  who 
empties  it  on  the  drying-floor. 

Another  mould  is  tilled  w'hile  the  carrier  is  emp¬ 
tying  the  first,  and  so  on.  An  average  day’s  work 
is  five  hundred  adobes,  but  from  eight  hundred  to 
a  thousand  are  frequently  made  by  rapid  and  skill- 


Fig.  3. — AN  ADOBE  HOUSE. 

fill  workers.  A  fter being  partially  sun-baked,  they 
are  turned  up  on  edge,  and  when  suftlciently  dry 
are  placed  in  convenient  piles.  It  takes  these  adobes 
in  dry  summer  weather,  about  one  w'eek  to  dry. 

The  loading,  transportation,  and  unloading  of 
these  adobes  made  at  the  yards,  damages  a  large 
number  by  knocking  off  the  corners  and  edges, 
and  it  is  now  customary  to  have  them  made  where 
the  building  is  to  be  erected.  The  clay  is  piled  at 
a  convenient  place,  and  water  procured  by  digging- 
out  a  small  temporary  ditch. 

Common  adobes  are  always  made  on  the  site 
where  they  are  to  be  used,  frequently  from  the 
earth  excavated  from  the  cellar.  These  are  made 
either  by  foot  or  machine,  aecording  to  the  quan- 


Fig.  4. — ADOBE  -WALL,  THIRTY-NINE  YEARS  OLD. 

tity  required.  They  are  used  either  for  the  inner 
side  of  walls  or  for  division  walls,  where  they  are 
not  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  the  oi-der  of  dura¬ 
bility,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  “  white 
saleratus  doby  ”  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

In  examining  carefully  the  wall  of  a  house 
erected  twenty-nine  years  ago,  this  variety  shows 
no  appreciable  wear,  while  the  blue  adobes  inter¬ 
mixed  in  the  same  wall  are  more  or  less  weather¬ 
beaten  and  worn.  This  wall  has  a  southern  expos¬ 
ure,  and  has  stood  the  beating  rains  from  the 
soufh  and  west  since  first  erected.  In  the  same 
dwelling  the  walls  facing  east  and  north  show  no 
marks  of  weather  wear,  appearing  smooth  and  in 
as  good  order  as  if  but  recently  constructed. 
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The  Daikon— Japanese  Winter  Radish. 

Travellers  in  Japan  mention  the  very  general  use 
in  that  country  of  a  large  white  radish,  called 

Daikon,'’  the  varieties  of  which  are  given  dis¬ 
tinctive  names.  Some  of  these  sorts  have  been 
cultivated  in  France,  and  are  there  regarded  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  list  cf  winter  vegetables. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  tried  the  “California 
Large  White  Winter  Radish,”  recently  offered  by 
our  seedsmen,  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  Japanese  Daikon,  which  has 
been  sent  out  with  the  above  new  name.  The 
usual  form  of  the  Daikon  is  that  of  the  “  Cow-horn 
Turnip,”  but  much  larger,  measuring  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  length,  and  four  to  six  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  exterior  is  usually  a  very  pure  white,  but 
those  tinged  with  rose-color  and  violet  have  been 
produced.  The  usual  form  is  that  shown  in  figure 


1,  and  called  by  the  Japanese  Ilarw  nerima  ;  those 
given  in  figure  2,  Shieineain,  and  in  figure  3,  Kedis- 
sune,  are  the  principal  variations  from  figure  1.  In 
France  the  seed  is  sown  during  the  first  half  of 
August.  If  sown  earlier,  the  roots  throw  up  seed- 
stalks,  and  if  much  later,  the  roots  do  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  properly  develop  before  frost. 
The  soil  should  be  tine  and  rich,  and,  if  possible, 
manured  the  previous  season.  On  poor  soil,  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizers  are  used.  Tlic  crop,  especially  on 
light  land,  requires  an  abundance  of  moisture,  as  it 
makes  the  roots  moi'e  tender.  The  roots  are  used 
as  soon  as  large  enough  ;  those  to  be  stored  for 
winter  use  are  pulled,  the  tops  removed,  and 
stored  in  a  cave  or  cellar,  covering  them  with  earth 
or  sand.  If  no  cellar  is  at  hand,  the  roots  may  be 
kept  in  pits  in  the  field,  like  turnips,  covered  with 
sufficient  earth  and  strav/  to  prevent  freezing. 

In  quality  the  Daikon.s  are  compared  to  a  very 
mild  turnip.  The  roots  are  used  raw  like  our  rad¬ 
ishes,  or  to  form  a  part  of  salads.  They  are  most 
generally  cooked,  and  in  France  have  been  found 
acceptable,  in  soups,  and  when  stewed  and  served 
with  various  sauces.  Properly  stored,  so  that 
they  will  not  shrivel,  the  roots  keep  until  spring. 


A  Hand-Cart. 

A  hand-cart  can  be  advantageously  employ¬ 
ed  in  drawing  vegetables  from  the  garden,  lawn, 
grass  to  the  barn,  and  in  various  other  ways. 
It  may  be  fitted  for  sprinkling  in  dry  weather,  by 
attaching  a  barrel  or  a  water-tight  tank  to  the 
platform.  If  the  pig  pasture  is  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  away,  the  same  cart  may  be  used  for  convey¬ 
ing  swill.  A  hand-cart  will  frequently  save  har¬ 
nessing  the  team,  and  may  be  used  in  many  places 
where  horses  cannot  go.  A  p;.ir  of  w’heels  from 
an  old  buck-board,  a  light  wagon,  or  a  sulky  horsc- 
rake,  with  any  common  axle,  will  answer  for  the 
running-gear.  Two  pieces  of  hard-wood,  eight  feet 
long  and  two  inches  square,  make  the  sides  of  the 
platform.  The  axle  should  be  mortised  for  the 
reception  of  the  side-pieces,  and  three-quarter  inch 
bolts  used  to  hold  the  parts  together.  Cross¬ 


pieces  of  hard-wood  are  placed  between  the  side 
strips,  upon  which  rest  the  l)ottom  boards,  running 
lengthwise.  The  side-pieces  should  extend  at 
least  six  inches  beyond  the  bottom  board,  thus 
giving  space  for  grasping  the  cross-bar  at  the 
end,  when  drawing  or  pushing  the  cart.  These 
handles  should  be  round  and  smooth.  Legs,  or 
standards,  may  be  hung  to  the  middle  of  the  cross¬ 
pieces  so  that  the  cart  will  stand  level  and  firm. 


The  Tule  Lands  and  their  Cultivation. 

3r.  E.  BAMPOKD. 

For  the  past  thirteen  years  efforts  have  been 
made  in  California  to  reclaim  that  part  of  the 
country  lying  along  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa¬ 
quin  rivers,  commonly  known  to  the  dwellers  in 
this  State  as  the  “Tuies.”  The  tall  rushes  with 
which  these  lands  are  covered,  furnish  the  Indians 
with  mateilal  to  make  their  tule  canoes,  in  which 
they  could  go  a  considerable  distance  to  sea.  The 
roots  of  the  tule  also  afforded  food  tor  the  Indians. 
Tule  rushes  are  now  used  for  making  baskets  and 
carpet-lining.  The  latter  is  in  use  in  most  of  the 
court-rooms  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  many  private 
houses.  However,  the  rushes  themselves  are  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to’  prevent  their  being- 
turned  under  by  the  tule-plows  in  such  portions  as 
can  be  protected  by  levees  fi-om  the  river.  Tule 
lands,  when  reclaimed,  are  among  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  portions  of  the  State.  A  great  part  of  the 
vegetables  sold  in  the  Sah  Francisco  market,  come 
from  Chinese  farms  on  these  reclaimed  tides.  The 
Chinese  market  gardeners  pay  a  yearly  rent  of 
from  tw-elve  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  The  tides 
are  especially  valued  in  dry  seasons,  as  when  it  lias 
become  evident  that  crops  on  the  uplands  are  to  bo 
failures  by  the  drouth,  seed  may  bo  afterwards 
planted  on  the  tuies,  and  a  good  return  realized. 

In  some  counties,  as  San  Joaquin,  these  swamp 
lands  comprise  about  a  quarter  of  the  entire  county. 
Yolo  County,  on  the  Sacramento,  obtains  its  name 
from  the  tule  rusiies,  the  Indian  name  for  which 
was  “yo-doy.”  There  are  yet  left  in  Yolo  County 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  that  are  overflowed 
by  the  Sacramento  every  year,  notwithstanding  the 
very  expensive  attempts  made  to  reclaim  them. 

Some  of  the  men  who  have  spent  most  in  the 
hope  of  reclaiming  these  lauds,  have  lost  one  crop 
in  three.  About  twenty  thousand  of  these  acres 
have  recently  been  bought  by  an  English  syndicate, 
worth  several  million  dollars,  and  it  is  expected 
that  about  half  a  million  dollars  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  reclaiming  the  portion  bought.  An  im¬ 
mense  levee  is  now  being  built  around  this  section. 

In  many  places  along  the  Sacramento  the  levees 
are  very  large,  being  sometimes  over  twenty  feet 
high,  and  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  thick,  forming  a  carriage-drive  on  top. 
The  debris  sent  down  by  hydraulic  mining  has 
been  a  constant  annoyance  to  farmers  in  the  tule 
districts.  The  bed  of  the  river  being  filled  up  of 
course  causes  the  water  to  rise,  and  the  levees 
must  be  raised  in  proportion.  This  causes  addi¬ 
tional  expense  to  the  farmers,  who,  in  many 
places,  as  Sutter  County,  wdiich  has  for  its  entire 
length  on  Feather  River  a  line  of  levees,  have  to 
raise  funds  for  maintaining  these  bulwarks.  In 
some  districts  the  tax  on  the  farms  fortius  purpose 
is  very  great,  often  averaging  as  high  as  six  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  The  recent  decision  in 
regard  to  the  discontinuance  of  hydraulic  mining, 
will  probably  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  this 
taxation  in  future.  The  levee  fund  raised  by  taxa¬ 
tion  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  a  Bo.ard  of 
Commissioners  chosen  by  the  land  owners.  Men 
are  constantly  employed  in  watching  the  levees  for 
any  signs  of  breaking,  in  keeping  down  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  upon  them,  and  in  poisoning  the  gophers  that 
would  dig  dangerous  holes  if  left  to  themselves. 

Many  of  the  tule  islands  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin,  such  as  Union,  Roberts’,  Staten, 
Boulder,  and  Rough  and  Ready  Islands,  have  been 
reclaimed  by  means  of  levees,  and  yield  good  crops. 
The  total  amount  expended  for  levees  by  Yuba 
County  alone,  amounts  to  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Some  tule  lands  have  been  known  to 


yield  eighty-three  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre. 
After  levees  have  been  built,  some  fanners  try  to 
clear  their  laud  by  firing  the  tides.  This  process  is 
attended  with  danger,  however,  as  the  fire  some¬ 
times  spreads  to  the  uplands  and  destroys  the 
fences  and  crops  of  the  farmer  and  his  neighbors. 
In  places,  tule  fires  will  run  for  hundreds  of  feet  at 
a  depth  of  one  or  two  feet  under  ground,  and  then 
burst  out  again  at  some  unexpected  place,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  probable  damage  of 
such  a  fire.  Nothing  but  rains  will  stop  it  when 
once  under  way.  The  tule  reeds  are  much  more 
safely  got  rid  of  by  use  of  the  tule-plow  made  for 
the  purpose.  The  State  has  sold,  up  to  the  present 
time,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  about  five 
hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  acres  of  tule  laud.s. 


An  Entirely  New  Plum. 

A  number  of  shrubs  and  small  trees  which  came 
from  a  European  correspondent  a  few  years  ago, 
were  planted  in  a  nursery  row  preparatory  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  final  disposition  of  them.  This  year  one  of 
these  attracted  attention  by  a  show  of  fruit.  It 
proved  to  be  Prunus  Simnnij  Simon’s  Plum,  a  native 
of  the  northern  part  of  China.  The  tree,  now  about 
ten  feet  high,  iias  slender,  erect  branches.  The 
lance-shaped  leaves  are  minutely  serrate  on  the 
margin,  and  with  two  to  four  small  globose  glands 
at  the  base.  The  leaves  are  dark-green  and  shining 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  lighter  colored  and  dull 
below.  The  fruit,  ripe  about  August  10th,  some¬ 
times  reaches  two  inches  in  diameter,  though  usu¬ 
ally  smaller,  and  has  a  very  short  stem.  It  is 
much  llattened  lengthwise,  and  at  a  short  distance 
appears  like  a  diminutive  apple.  Tt  has  a  distinct, 
but  not  very  deep  suture.  The  skin,  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  is  of  the  dark-red  color  known  as 
cinnabar.  The  flesh  is  of  an  apricot-yellow  color, 
and  somewhat  adherent  to  the  stone.  The  stone 
has  a  neai'ly  orbicular  outline,  thicker  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other,  and  marked  with  furrows  and 
holes  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  pehch,  though  in  a 
less  degree.  The  fruit  ha.s  an  agreeable  and  pecu¬ 
liar  odor,  recalling  that  of  the  apricot.  The  flesh, 
while  not  very  juicy,  is,  when  fully  ripe,  agreeable, 
with  a  marked  and  pleasant  flavor,  in  which  the 


THE  Simon’s  plum. 

taste  of  bitter  almond  is  quite  perceptible.  It  is 
the  possibilities  that  this  new  plum  presents,  rather 
than  what  it  now  is,  that  interests  us.  When  we  see 
what  has  been  done  in  improving  the  Sand  Pear  by 
hybridizing,  we  hope  some  one  may  experiment  with 
the  Simon’s  plum,  and  make  it  the  foundation  of  a 
new  class  of  plums,  and  perhaps  of  peaches. 
Pomologlsts  will  observe  in  this  fruit  a  remarkable 
union  of  the  characters  that  distinguish  the  plum 
and  the  peach.  Its  smooth  skin,  and  the  character 
of  the  flesh  are  those  of  a  plum,  while  the  glands  at 
the  base  of  tlie  leaves,  and  the  grooved  and  rough 
stone  are  like  the  peach.  Indeed,  Decaisne  origin¬ 
ally  named  it  Persica  A’iuiowt,  Simon’s  Peach.  This 
species  shows  that  Bentham  and  Hooker  were 
right  in  uniting  the  almond,  peach,  plum,  cherry, 
apricot,  etc.,  all  under  the  single  genus  Prunus. 
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ably  all  things  considered,  was  the  best  sows  of  the 
Small  Yorkshire  breed  that  has  ever  been  imported. 


King 

John. 

SnoiV' 

(h'op. 

From  end  of  snout  to  rear  of  liam . 

58  ill. 

53  in. 

“  base  of  ear  to  rear  of  ham . 

55 

49 

“  prround  to  level  of  top  of  liani.. . 

,  30  “ 

27  “ 

“  ground  to  bellv  line . 

6  “ 

5  “ 

Wiiltli  across  the  hams . 

.  11  “ 

18  “ 

“  "  “  shoulders . . 

.  20  “ 

19  “ 

Girth  behind  forelegs . 

.  G-i  “ 

56  “ 

Length  of  snout  from  corner  of  eye... 

4  “ 

i‘A“ 

“  “  “  ••  facial  rvrinkle... 

3  “ 

3  “ 

“  from  knee  to  elbow. . . 

.  4  “ 

4  “ 

“  “  knuckle  to  hock . 

.  r.K“ 

5  “ 

Weight . 

.  520  Ihs. 

375  lbs. 

These  measurements  are  easily  understood,  and 


Small  Yorkshire  Pigs. 

Small  Yorkshire  swine  are  an  English  breed,  and 
the  result  of  the  best  efforts  to  improve  white  pigs. 
It  comes  of  manr'  crosses,  and  is  no  doubt  built 
upon  some  family  of  pigs  in  the  eounty  of  York. 
English  breeds  of  pigs  have  been  so  much  inter¬ 


it  is  safe  to  say  that  animals  of  their  blood  will  bo 
among  the  winners  this  year  at  every  prominent 
agricultural  show  from  Maine  to  California.  We 
are  happy  to  give  accurate  measurements  of  these 
famous  pigs.  Those  of  King  John  were  taken 
when  he  was  thirty  months  old,  and  Snow¬ 
drop  was  measui-ed  wheu  five  years  old,  and  prob¬ 


SMAIL  YORKSHIRE  SOW  “  SNOWDROP.” — Drawn  (fiy  Forbes)  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


persons  unfamiliar  with  the  Yorkshires  may  easily 
take  the  same  from  their  owm  full-grown  pigs  as  a 
comparison.  These  two  animals  are  well  known 
among  Yorkshire  breeders,  and  there  are  many  pigs 
that  have  equaled  the  measurements  given.  There 
are  thousands  of  witnesses  to  confirm  the  figures. 


ter,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  pigs  come  very 
eariy.  The  milder  climate  of  the  Southern  States 
is  moi'e  favorable  for  the  production  of  young 
porkers,  but  it  is  not  difficult  for  them  to  be  grown 
at  the  North  with  considerable  profit  by  those 
who  thoroughly'  understand  the  business.  J.  H. 


SMARL  YORKSHIRE  BOAR  “KING  JOHN.” — Drawn  (bg  Forbes)  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


bred,  that  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  England 
usually  offer  prizes  for  “small  white”  and  “large 
white”  pigs,  and  for  black  pigs  of  large  and  small 
size  also— not  attempting  to  distinguish  between 
breeds.  In  this  country  we  have  drawn  very  close 
distinctions  between  Suffolk,  Short-faced  Lan- 
cashires,  Small  Yorkshires,  and  several  other  sup¬ 
posed  or  true  breeds.  It  is  very  easy  to  establish  a 
family  of  pigs,  which  will  have  the  same  general 
characteristics.  Anybody  can  do  it  with  one  good 
thoroughly  well-bred  boar  as  a  foundation,  pro¬ 
vided  that  after  a  few  generations  he  can  return  in 
his  breeding,  and  take  anotlier  cross  from  a  very 
similarly  bred  male  animal  of  equal  merit.  This 
does  not  make  a  true  breed,  for  with  careless 
breeding  it  will  revert  as  fast  as  it  was  formed, 
while  a  well  e.stablished  breed,  even  if  neglect¬ 
ed  and  carelessly  bred,  will  remain  true  to  its 
type  a  long  time,  though,  of  course,  it  too  wiil 
gradually  change  if  it  does  not  entirety  succumb. 

The  Small  Yorkshires  are  the  result  of  so  gradual 
an  improvement  and  building  up  of  good  qualities, 
that  they  are  recognized  as  an  established  breed, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England  by  all  classes 
of  breeders.  They  are  characterized  by  long  bodies, 
which  are  both  broad  and  deep,  exceedingly  little 
offal,  small  heads,  wonderfully  short  faces,  ivhicli 
are  often  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  long, 
measuring  from  the  corner  of  the  eye  to  the  end 
of  the  snout,  and  not  more  than  two,  measuring 
from  the  deep  wrinkle  separating  the  forehead 
from  the  nose.  The  face  has,  however,  great 
breadth.  The  legs  are  short,  the  belly  in  breeding 
sows  usually  touching  the  ground,  hams,  shoulders, 
and  sides  greatly  developed.  The  skin  is  thin  and 
well  covered  with  hair, which  is  always  white.  Dark 
flecks  in  the  skin,  but  not  affecting  the  hair,  are 
highly  objectionable,  but  sometimes  occur.  Any 
black  hairs  indicate  impurity  of  blood  and  are  a 
disqualification.  So  strongly  inbred  is  this  color 
characteristic,  that  we  have  never  known  a  pure 
Small  Yorkshire  male  to  get  anything  but  white 
pigs,  even  when  bred  with  Berkshire  or  Essex 
sows,  the  color  of  which  is  black.  The  two  beau¬ 
tiful  pigs  of  which  we  exhibit  portraits,  taken 
from  photographs,  are  of  the  old  and  famous  stock 
of  Col.  R.  M.  Hoe,  now  no  longer  a  breeder.  They 
were  imported  several  years  ago,  and  their  blood 
is  very  widely  disemiuated  among  the  herds  of 
Small  Yorkshires  in  this  country,  so  much  so,  that 


Early  Spring  Pigs. 


For  many  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  have  pigs 
come  early  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  single  valid 
objection  to  it,  and  many  advantages.  The  first 
day  of  March  is  the  first  day  of  spring,  but  pigs 
born  that  day  may  find  our  climate  no  milder,  or 
more  favora'  le  than  it  they  came  into  the  world 
during  a  blizzard  in  mid-winter.  At  any  rate,  the 
foster  hand  of  man,  and  provident  care,  will  be' 
necessary  in  either  case.  And  this  will  be  equally 
true  if  wepostponethoevent  until  theflrstof  April. 
In  June,  July  and  August,  we  often  let  the  sow's 
have  i)igs  in  the  fields,  and  we  are  not  sure  but 
these  are  good  months  in  which  to  let  the  pigs  start 
on  their  short  career.  The  objection  to  it,  if  it  be 
an  objection,  is  that  the  pigs  have  to  be  wintered 
over.  “We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  question 
here.  All  we  wish  to  say  is,  that  if  you  want  spring 
pigs  to  fatten  and  sell  the  following  autumn,  you 
must  not  only  get  a  good  breed  or  cross,  but  you 
must  feed  well  from  tbe  beginning  to  (be  end,  and 
try  to  get  an  early  start.  The  period  of  gestation 
in  a  sow  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  days,  or  sixteen 
weeks.  Sows  served  November  1st,  .should  come 
in  February  21st.  In  our  experience  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  have  pigs  in  January  as  in  March  or  April. 
Of  course  you  cannot  control  this  matter.  The 
only  thing  to  do,  if  you  wish  early  jiigs,  is  to  bring 
the  sows  up  from  the  summer  pasture  tlie  latter 
part  of  October,  and  give  them  more,  stimulating 
food.  If  they  have  had  nothing  but  grass  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  or  months,  a  liberal  grain  diet  in  addition 
to  grass,  or  other  succulent  food,  will  be  likely  to 
accomplish  the  object.  The  farmer  who  raises 
many  pigs,  makes  a  mistake  if  he  does  not  keep  a 
quiet,  well-bred  boar  on  the  farm.  If  he  has  had 
j  experience  only  with  a  rough,  ill-lired  hog,  that 
would  tear  down  the  pen  or  eat  it  up,  we  do  not 
'  wonder  he  objects  to  keeping  one.  But  there  is  no 
!  necessity  for  keeping  such  animals.  Get  a  pure¬ 
bred  boar  of  some  quiet,  refined  breed,  and  there 
;  is  no  more  difficulty  in  keeping  him,  than  there  is 
in  keeping  a  ram  or  a  rooster.  One  of  the  most 
j  profitable  branches  of  pig  raising  is  the  supplying 
I  of  young  pork  to  the  markets  or  private  customers. 

^  Many  families  wili  gladly  jiay  an  extra  price  for  a 
I  cleanly  fed  and  well  fattened  young  porker  that 
I  w'eighs  two  hundred  pounds  or  less.  To  produce 
I  such  pork  of  suitable  size  by  autumn  or  early  win¬ 
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Breeding  Pigeons— Jacobins  and  Fantails. 

More  than  ordinary  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  the  breeding  of  pigeons,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passes  without  bringing  to  our  attention  the  won¬ 
derful  feats  of  the  Homing  variety  in  their  remarka¬ 
ble  trials  of  speed.  We  have  given  illustrations  of 
the  Carrier  Pigeon,  and  now  present  engravings  of 


THE  FANTAin  PIGEON. 

Engraved  for  the  American  AgrUtuUuriU. 

two  other  striking  classes,  viz.,  the  Jacobins  and 
Fantails.  The  various  breeds  of  fancy  pigeons  pre¬ 
sent  a  wonderful  variety  in  the  color  and  mark¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  in  the  size  and  form.  So  great  arc 
the  differences  among  them  that  one  finds  it  difli- 
cult  to  believe  that  all  are  varieties  of  one  species 
of  wild  pigeon,  yet  no  fact  in  natural  history  is 
better  established  than  that  all  the  domestic 
pigeons  were  derived  from  the  Wild  or  Rock 
Pigeon  of  Europe.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  kinds  of 
pigeons  which  breed  true  and  have  been  named. 
The  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  breeds  arc 


not  external  markings  alone.  The  skull,  beak,  and 
even  important  bones  of  the  body  have  been 
altered  in  sueh  a  manner  that  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  breeds  of  pigeons  are  as  great  as  between 
some  genera  of  birds.  The  breeds  of  fancy  pigeons 
should  have  special  interest  for  the  farmer  and 
stoek-breeder,  as  they  show  in  a  striking  manner 


how  far  it  is  possible  to  modify  the  typical  form 
of  a  domesticated  animal  by  human  agency. 

The  Jacobin  and  the  Fantail  are  very  unlike  in 
external  appearance.  The  Jacobin  is  a  very  neat 
bird  with  long  wings  and  tail,  and  a  rather  short 
beak.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  breed  is  the 
hood,  which  almost  incloses  the  head,  and  meets 
in  front  of  the  neck.  The  hood  consists  of  certain 
feathers  of  the  neck  which  are  greatly  increased  in 
size  and  reversed  in  their  grow'th.  The  hood  gives 
a  singularly  quaint  appearance  to  these  exceedingly 
quiet,  home-loving  birds.  The  Fantails  are  quite 
the  opposite  of  the  modest  Jacobins,  being  the 
proudest  and  most  vain  of  all  pigeons,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  beauty  are  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  fancy  breeds.  The  tail  in  the  wild  pigeon 
contains  twelve  feathers.  In  the  Fantail  tuc  num¬ 
ber  is  greatly  increased,  as  many  as  forty-two  hav- 
!  ing  been  noticed.  The  feathers  are  long  and  broad, 
and  are  arranged  in  an  irregular  double  row  point¬ 
ing  upward  and  expanding  like  a  fan.  Though 
the  usual  position  of  the  tail  is  erect,  it  may  be  de¬ 
pressed  so  as  to  sw'eep  the  ground.  The  bird  has 
a  full  and  broad  breast,  and  its  thin  neck  is  bowed 
backwards.  In  the  best  birds  of  this  breed,  the  car¬ 
riage  is  a  peculiar  strut,  the  head  being  carried  back¬ 
wards  until  it  touches  the  tail  feathers.  Fantails 
with  pure  white  plumage  are  the  most  popular. 


Wooden  Foundations  for  Buildings, 

In  many  sections  where  stone  are  scarce  and 
brick  not  easily  obtained,  wood  is  from  necessity 
employed  in  foundations  for  houses  and  other 
buildings.  The  wooden  supports  usually  consist 
of  sections  of  a  log  one  or  two  feet  in  length,  set 
upon  end  at  the  corners  and  other  parts  of  the 
building.  Blocks  thus  placed  decay  in  a  few  years, 
especially  where  the  sills  rest  upon  them.  There 
are  tw'o  good  plans  whereby  this  trouble  is 
in  a  great  measure  overcome.  Two  well  sea¬ 
soned  and  oiled  blocks,  four  inches  wide,  two 
inches  thick  and  ten  inches  long,  are  placed  edge¬ 
wise  on  the  top  of  the  foundation  blocks.  This  In¬ 
sures  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  rapid  evapora¬ 
tion  after  a  rain.  The  lower  block  is  cut  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  and  laid  upon  the  ground,  thus  shed¬ 
ding  rain,  and  quickly  drying  out  when  wet.  An¬ 
other  form  of  wooden  support  for  small  buildings 


consists  of  pieces  of  sawed  stuff,  two  feet  long, 
two  inches  thick,  and  six  inches  wide,  laid  up 
like  open  brick  work.  This  makes  a  very  neat 
foundation,  and  dispenses  with  the  building  of 
lattice  work.  If  the  outer  face  is  planed  and 
painted,  this  adds  to  the  good  appearance  and 
utility  as  well  as  durability  of  the  foundation. 


Animal  Ailments. 

I'RorESSOK  D.  D.  SLACK,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Throwing  up  the  Head.— W.  L.  Liptrott,  Brookljui, 
N.  Y.,  has  a  horse  of  much  value,  which  has  a  trick  of 
throwing  the  head  up  and  down,  and  of  moving  the  bit. 
He  has  tried  different  bits  and  martingales,  but  without 
effect. — Horses,  like  men,  often  acquire  strange  and  un¬ 
accountable  tricks,  which  are  very  difficult  to  overcome. 
The  one  in  question  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  long  and 
continuous  confinement  of  the  head  to  some  unnatural 
position  in  his  early  days,  piol)ably  by  the  use  of  a  tiglit 
bearing  rein,  with  a  more  or  less  cruel  bit.  We  know 
of  no  way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  except  by  exer¬ 
cising  the  utmost  patience,  and  by  allowing  all  the  free¬ 
dom  possible  to  the  head  and  neck,  consistent  witli  the 
owner's  comfort  and  safety.  A  plain  bit,  without  the 
use  of  bearing  rein  should  ho  tried.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  trick  may  be  overcome,  or  forgotten. 

Weakness  op  the  Loins. — W.  Spear,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Alabama,  has  a  horse  that  rises  with  difficulty  after 
lying  down,  and  is  troubled  in  getting  up  a  hill  even 
with  a  light  load. —This  condition  is  evidently  depend¬ 
ent  upon  a  weakness,  whicli  may  be  the  result  of  in¬ 
jury  to  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  would  bo  caused  by  a 
sprain  or  a  blow.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  animal  is  in 
no  condition  for  work,  and  should  be  at  once  turned  out 
to  grass  to  recuperate  his  strength,  before  being  again 
subjected  to  labor.  Where  practicable,  douches  of  cold 
water  upon  the  loins  and  spinal  cord  may  be  of  service 
during  the  summer  months. 

Struck  by  Lightning.— R.  Berninghaus,  Palo  Alto 
Co.,  Iowa,  had  a  three-year-old  colt  struck  by  lightning 
three  weeks  previous  to  writing.  The  animal  was  for  an 
hour  completely  stunned,  but  has  been  very  gradually 
recovering.  The  moutli  hangs  slanting  to  one  side,  and 
is  much  swollen  externally.  One  of  the  eyes  appears  to 
be  destroyed.  His  walk  is  staggering,  and  the  hind  legs 
are  affected.— There  is  every  probability  that  the  animal 
will  gradually  regain  his  strength  and  health.  The  ner¬ 
vous  system  has  undergone  a  tremendous  shock,  but 
with  good  care  and  attention,  so  j'oung  an  animal  has. 
every  chance  to  recover.  No  particular  treatment  is  re¬ 
quired  beyond  the  very  best  of  care,  plenty  of  nutri¬ 
tious  food,  and  well  aired  quarters,  with  daily  longhand 
rubbing  of  the  limbs,  and  especially  good  grooming. 

Contraction  of  the  Foot. — C.  D.  Harris,  Frederick 
Co.,  Va.,  inquires  for  the  mode  of  treatment  for  a  horse 
with  contraction  of  the  “coffin  bone.” — Contraction  of 
the  foot  is  a  more  proper  designation  of  the  condition 
in  question,  for  the  entire  organ  participates  more  or 
less  in  this  abnormal  state.  Contraction  is  not  to  be. 
considered  a  disease  in  itself,  but  as  a  result  of  un¬ 
healthy  changes,  which  various  causes  have  brought, 
about  in  the  foot.  There  is  no  more  fertile  cause  for  this 
condition,  than  the  almost  universal  habit  of  “  opening 
up  the  heels in  the  preparation  of  the  foot  for  the 
shoe.  Nature  has  placed  a  strong  buttress  at  the  heel, 
which  is  formed  by  bending  in  the  ivall  of  horn  towards 
the  centre  of  the  foot,  constituting  what  is  known  as  the 
bar.  Now  by  cutting  into  this  bar  at  the  angle,  this  de¬ 
fence  against  contraction  is  very  much  weakened,  and 
sooner  or  later,  owing  to  this  mutilation,  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  foot  is  altered.  If  the  foot  is  to  be  preserved 
in  its  original  normal  condition,  the  entire  lower  surface, 
except  the  border  of  the  wall,  must  be  left  untouched  by 
knife  or  rasp.  This  cannot  bo  too  strongly  insisted 
upon.  Where  contraction  has  already  taken  place,  we 
cannot  hope  to  restore  the  parts  to  their  former  condi¬ 
tion.  The  treatment  best  suited  for  such  cases  is  the 
removal  of  the  shoes,  and  a  run  at  grass  in  a  wet  pasture. 
No  mechanical  contrivances  are  of  any  avail. 

Obscure  Lameness. — P.  Smith,  Kent  Co.,  Mich.,  has 
a  horse  that  evinces  lameness  after  a  drive  of  five  to  ten 
miles  on  the  road.  If  in  pain,  it  stands  with  the  right 
toot  forward,  distu-ice  in  proportion  to  pain.  Pain  is 
produced  on  raising  and  bringing  the  foot  forward.  Has 
not  been  made  lame  often,  or  kept  lame  kng  at  a  time. — 
It  is  difficult  to  form  a  diagnosis  from  these  data.  If 
the  trouble  was  in  the  shoulder  or  elbow  joint,  then  the 
lameness  would  be  continuous,  and  manifested  in  the 
walk.  At  the  same  time,  the  pain  experienced  on  lifting 
and  moving  forward  the  limb  is  almost  a  sure  indication 
of  disease  in  those  same  joints.  Rheumatic  aft'ection 
alone  seems  to  ansiver  to  our  inquiries,  as  this  may  at¬ 
tack  any  joint,  and  may  appear  and  disappear.  For 
treatment,  use  warm,  stimulating  lotions,  well  rub¬ 
bed  iu  at  the  seat  of  pain.  The  following  is  excel¬ 
lent:  Two  ounces  of  Hartshorn,  the  same  quantity  of 
Camphorated  Spirit,  an  ounce  of  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
half  an  ounce  Laudanum,  mixed  together.  1  njoin  rest, 
or  very  slow  farm  work.  For  a  horse  that  will  not  get  fat 
on  abundance  of  food,  change  the  diet  completely  and 
give  less  work.  A  run  at  gr.ass  for  a  few  weeks  would, 
in  a  case  like  the  above,  undoubtedly  work  wonders. 
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Our  Dog. 

We  keep  a  clog,  and  love  Lira  too.  He  is  a 
Scotch  Colley  of  royal  mien,  as  seen  from  his  por¬ 
trait.  He  answers  quickly  to  the  name  of  “Rover,” 
and  has  no  end. of  admirers.  Tlie  Scotch  Highlands 
are  the  home  of  Rover’s  ancestors,  where  the  Col¬ 
ley  breed  is  found  in  its  best  estate.  Here  in  the 
grassy  vulley.s,  and  on  the  rocky  table-lands  this 
dog  renders  the  labors  of  the  shepherd  profitable  ! 
and  easy.  The  pure-blooded 
Scotch  Colley  is  a  medium¬ 
sized  dog  with  a  clean,  foxy 
face,  half-pricked  ears,  bright 
eyes,  and  a  shrewd  expression. 

He  has  no  superiors  in  canine 
intelligence.  The  coat  is  long 
and  silky,  and  in  color  varies 
greatly  ;  black  and  tan  with  a 
white  collar,  legs  and  belly  is 
not  infrequently  seen.  The 
fore  legs  are  feathered,  and 
the  hind  ones  are  short-haired 
below  the  hocks.  The  shoul¬ 
ders  are  deep,  back  rather 
short,  and  the  tail  long,  grace¬ 
fully  curled  up  at  the  ei.d  and 
heavily  feathered.  The  con¬ 
stant  and  intimate  association 
with  the  gentle  milkmaids  of 
their  native  island,  has  molded 
the  character  of  the  far-famed 
peace-loving  Jersey  cow.  In 
like  manner  the  Gaelic  shep¬ 
herds  have  most  thoroughly 
developed  the  desirable  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  genuine  Scotch 
Colley.  “Rover”  is  a  living 
monument  of  the  molding 
power  of  man  as  exercised  in 
the  development  of  a  shepherd  dog.  He  is  not  a  dog 
for  idle  tricks  ;  though  fully  able  to  learn  them,  he 
prefers  to  render  more  important  service.  His  su¬ 
preme  delight  is  to  reign  at  the  head  of  a  flock. 
There  his  language  and  movements  are  better 
understood  than  those  of  his  master.  He  guards 
and  guides  with  great  prudence  and  judgment, 
and  only  uses  harsh  means  when  peace  and  or¬ 
der  demand  them.  His  good  disposition  quickly 
gains  him  the  confidence  of  the  flock  in  his  charge. 
The  Colley  resents  changes  of  ownership,  but  is 
most  faithful  to  a  time-tested  and  beloved  master. 
Wherever  sheepi  are  kept,  the  Colley  is  useful.  The 
good  services  he  will  render  are  without  number, 
and  many  of  them  prove  the  possession  of  a  high 
order  of  intellect.  The  achievements  in  herding 
wild  sheep  at  the  prize  competitions  are  simply 
wonderful.  We  do  not  know  the  full  extent  of 
“  Rover’s  ”  abilities,  but  it  is  cetfain  that  he  is  an 
important  fixture  of  a  farm  that  is  well  regulated 
in  one  particular  at  least — the  possession  of  a 
faithful,  thoughtful,  labor-saving,  peace-loving, 
affectionate,  and  handsome  Scotch  Colley  dog. 


A  Swine  Feeding  Pen  for  Corn. 


A  convenient  corn  pen  which  we  have  used  in 
our  fattening  lot  for  swine  is  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 


ing.  It  is  used  for  corn  fed  directly  from  the  field. 
In  the  center  of  the  feeding  floor  four  stout  forked 
posts  are  sot  at  the  corners  of  a  square,  the  sides 
of  which  are  eight  feet  long.  The  forks  support 
two  poles,  and  on  these  is  placed  a  floor  of  planks 
or  rails,  with  a  square  rail  pen  upon  it  a  couple 


of  feet  high.  The  posts  should  be  just  long 
enough  to  admit  the  ho.gs  under  the  pen.  A  wagon 
load  of  corn,  when  gathered,  is  thrown  into  this 
pen.  As  the  corn  remains  in  the  pen  only  a  short 
time,  no  roof  is  necessary.  The  pen  can  easily  be 
made  to  hold  one  hundred  bushels,  if  desired.  As 
the  hogs  can  get  under  the  pen  no  corn  is  lost  by 
falling  through  the  floor.  There  is  no  loss  from 
rats  and  mice,  as  they  cannot  burrow  under  the 
pen.  The  farmer  can  stand  in  the  pen  and  throw 
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the  corn  by  handfuls  on  the  feeding  floor,  without 
striking  the  swine.  The  flesh  of  fat  hogs  is  easily 
bruised.  The  corn  can  be  assorted  as  it  is  fed  to 
the  pigs,  the  bad  ears  being  tbrown  into  one  cor¬ 
ner.  It  is  easy  to  unload  the  wagon  into  the  pen, 
and  as  one  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  other,  the 
corn  shells  but  little  when  thrown  into  the  pen. 

The  posts  must  be  stout  and  set  well  into  the 
ground,  otherwise  the  corn  may  break  the  pen 
down  upon  the  swine.  If  the  posts  are  set  shallow 
or  loosely,  the  hogs  will  rub  the  pen  down.  Pens 
like  this  are  sometimes  set  upon  stones,  but  we 
cannot  recommend  this,  as  the  hogs  are  liable  to 
bring  the  structure  down  upon  themselves  by 
scratching  against  the  stones  of  the  foundation. 


What  Crops  shall  we  Gather  First? 

Every  farmer  at  this  season  of  the  year  frequently 
asks  the  above  question.  A  few  suggestions  will 
not  be  unacceptable — even  to  the  writer  1  It  is 
a  fact  that  no  matter  how  old  a  farmer  may  be, 
and  how  much  experience  he  may  have  had,  he 
will  often  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  set  down  with 
a  paper  and  pencil,  as  we  are  now  doing,  and  think 
out  a  question  of  this  kind,  and  write  down  his 
conclusions.  We  have  been  farming  for  half  a 
century,  but  could  not  off-hand  tell  you  which 
crops  to  harvest  first,  or  what  job  it  is  best  to  go  at 
on  the  morrow.  Let  us  think  a  moment.  Of  all 
the  root  crops,  parsnips  and  salsify  are  the  hardiest, 
and  beets  and  mangolds  the  tenderest.  Beets 
either  for  the  table  or  stock,  and  especially  if  any 
of  them  are  to  be  set  out  for  seed,  should  be 
gathered  before  a  severe  frost.  If  the  crop  is 
growing  vigorously,  and  the  leaves  full  of  sap,  a 
slight  frost  will  bring  no  harm,  and  even  a  severe 
frost  will  do  comparatively  little  damage.  The 
leaves  protect  the  roots.  Nevertheless  it  is  well 
not  to  run  too  much  risk.  After  the  first  of  Octo-. 
her  the  farmer  who  has  many  beets  or  mangels  to 
harvest,  should  keep  a  close  watch  of  the  daily 
weather  report,  and  if  a  severe  cold  wave  or  frost 
is  approaching,  harvest  the  crop.  If  in  a  hurry  the 
roots  may  be  drawn  into  heaps,  tops  and  all,  and 
covered  wdth  a  little  straw.  In  f.act,  little  dam¬ 
age  will  be  done  if  the  heaps  are  not  covered  at  all. 


He  must  not  forget  the  apples.  On  our  farm  we  \ 
are  generally  picking  apples  and  harvesting  beets 
at  the  same  time.  When  dry,  pick  the  apples; 
while  the  dew  is  on  gather  the  beets  or  pick  up  the 
rvindfalls.  As  a  rule,  many  farmers  gather  their 
winter  apples  too  early.  So  at  least  the  buyers  tell 
us — but  then  they  have  not  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
high  wind  blowing  off  the  fruit.  Greenings  should 
be  picked  before  the  Baldwins  and  the  Northern 
Spies  and  Russets  last.  We  usually  let  the  cider 
apples  hang  as  long  as  they 
will,  or  until  the  buyers  want 
them.  Autumn  pears  should 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
stems,  when  the  pears  are  lift¬ 
ed,  part  readily  from  the 
branches  ;  winter  pears  are 
rarely  allowed  to  remain  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  trees  too  long. 
Cucumbers  for  pickles  should 
be  picked  at  least  twice  a  week 
as  long  as  they  last,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough. 
Make  sure  of  enough  for  your 
own  use.  Some  morning  you 
will  wake  up  and  find  the  cu¬ 
cumber  pickle  business  ended 
for  this  year.  Winter  squashes 
can  remain  out  as  long  as  the 
fruit  is  covered  with  leaves. 
Onions,  if  you  are  unfor¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  any  still 
in  the  ground,  should  be  pull¬ 
ed  and  dried  on  the  land  in  the 
field,  or  spread  out  on  a  floor. 
After  these  crops  are  attend¬ 
ed  to,  we  can  suit  our  own 
convenience  as  to  whether  we 
shall  first  dig  potatoes,  husk 
corn,  or  pull  carrots.  It  is  a 
question  of  weather,  convenience  and  condition  of 
the  land  or  marketing  the  crop.  He  is  a  fortunate 
farmer  who  keeps  up  with  his  work  at  this  season. 
Turnips  and  cabbages  stand  quite  a  freezing.  Celery, 
earthed  up,  is  rarely  injured  before  Thauksgiving. 


Salt  and  Ashes  for  Swine. 

At  all  times,  but  especially  when  fattening,  hogs 
should  have  a  constant  supply  of  salt  and  clean 
wood  ashes.  AVhen  kept  continually  before  them, 
they  will  not  eat  too  much  salt.  It  is  only  when 
deprived  of  salt  for  some  time  that  swine  will  take 
it  to  excess.  The  engraving  shows  a  very  con¬ 
venient  arrangement  for  providing  hogs  with  salt 
and  ashes.  It  is  an  ordinary  box  with  an  opening 
left  all  around  at  the  bottom.  This  opening  should 
be  three  inches  wide,  with  slats  nailed  across  it 
from  two  to  four  inches  apart,  making  a  succession 
of  holes.  The  bo.x  is  partly  filled  with  salt  and 
ashes  mixed,  and  firmly  stamped  in  the  box. 


A  SALT  AND  ASH  BOX. 


The  hogs  will  lick  the  mixture  out  through  the 
holes  along  the  bottom.  A  roof  of  boards,  not 
.sbowu  in  the  cut,  is  placed  over  the  box  to  keep  its 
contents  dry.  The  more  charcoal  in  the  ashes  the 
better.  Salt  assists  in  the  digestion  of  the  food  ; 
ashes  rid  the  intestines  of  worms,and  strengthen  the  ^ 
appetite.  Hogs  must  have  an  abundance  of  water,  j 
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Farms  and  Gardens  in  New  York  City. 

There  are  many  lanes  on  the  maps  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  but  the  only  thing  rural  about  them,  is 


themselves  in  the  country,  until  the  jingling-  street 
cars,  or  the  clanking  elevated  trains,  dissipate  the 
pleasant  fancy.  Beyond  the  Harlem  River,  and 
still  within  the  city  limits,  which  extend  for  four 
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their  names.  There  are,  however,  in  this  city  of 
wonderful  contrasts  of  the  miseries  and  splendors 
of  modern  life,  certain  spots  in  which  nature  still 
lingers.  Our  city  farms  are  not  nearly  as  numerous 
now  as  twenty  years  ago.  Then  you  could  find 
them  below  Fourteenth  street,  and  in  the  quiet  by¬ 
ways  of  the  old  Ninth  ward.  But  there  are  some 
left  yet,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  within 
the  far-reaching  limits  of  Gotham,  thousands  of 
acres  still  return  their  yearly  crops  in  produce  in¬ 
stead  of  rents.  There  are  old  farms  and  peaceful 
pastures,  and  among  them  people  who  lead  pleas¬ 
ant  rural  lives,  environed  by  the  turbnlent  multi¬ 
tude  that  pursues  fortune  with  a  feverish  fur3q  in 
factories  and  stores,  and  the  great  marts  of  com¬ 
merce  and  speculation.  People  who  are  not  New 
Yorkers,  picture  the  metropolis  as  one  monumental 
mass  of  brick,  and  stone,  and  iron,  with  enough 
timber  thrown  in  here  and  there,  to  make  a  roaring 
fire  once  in  a  while.  They  know  that  there  are 
some  parks,  great  and  small,  among  these  rows  of 
houses,  but  there,  as  far  as  they  know,  the  touch  of 
nature  which  brightens  and  purifies  the  city,  ends. 

Among  the  rocky  undulations  of  Manhattanville, 
agriculture  still  holds  its  own.  There  is  quite  an 
extensive  settlement  of  market  gardeners  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  between  Central  Park,  and 
the  North  River.  There  are  farmers  here  wlio  live 
in  the  same  houses,  and  till  the  same  soil  their 
grandfathers  lived  in  and  tilled  nearly  a  century 
ago.  The  improvement  in  the  city  has  made  their 
land  worth  as  much  a  foot,  as  it  once  was  worth  an 
acre.  The  oid  farm-house  at  Manhattanville,  the 
district  above  Central  Park  and  near  the  Hudson 
River,  the  picture  of  which  we  present,  was  built 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Two  miles  further 
on,  at  Washington  Heights,  the  upper  end  of 
Manhattan  Island,  is  Snider’s  Lane,  a  coun¬ 
try  road  around  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  a  great 
row  of  tenement  houses  and  French  flats  at  one 
end  of  it,  and  a  corafleld  at  the  other.  Within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Snider’s  Lane,  the  life  of  the 
metropolis  bustles  and  seethes.  From  its  highest 
point  you  can  see  the  myriad  gas  lamps  and  the 
electric  lights  of  the  city  gleam  and  flash  at  night. 
Yet  for  half  a  mile  or  so  along  its  jieaceful  length, 
you  tnay  wander  in  solitude,  and  forget,  amid  the 
rustle  of  leaves,  and  the  songs  of  birds,  that 
there  is  such  a  place  as  New  York.  Washington 
Heights  is  lull  of  nooks  where  a  metropolitan 
dweller  may  be  surrounded  by  quiet  rural  life. 
The  denizens  of  certain  sections  of  Harlem  can 
look  out  of  their  windows  in  summer,  and  imagine 


miles  and  take  in  the  village  of  Fordham,  perched 
on  its  wooded  hills.  New  York  exhibits  a  strange 
alternation  of  city  and  country.  A  couple  of  min¬ 
utes  walk  from  High  Bridge,  in  full  sight  of  its 
crowded  picnic  gardens,  overlooking  the  Harlem 
filled  with  pleasure  boats,  and  with  rows  of 
houses  along  the  main  road,  the  solitary  little  lane 
of  which  we  present  a  sketch,  leads  to  a  farm  as 
solitary,  and  ont  of  the  way  among  its  orchard 
trees,  as  if  it  was  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  The  fam¬ 
ily  who  occupy  this  farm,  have  lived  here  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

Jerome  avenue  is  one  of  the  liveliest  thorough¬ 
fares  in  New  York.  It  leads  from  the  Harlem 
River  at  McComh’s  Dam  bridge,  to  the  famous 
Jerome  Park  Race  Course,  near  Fordham.  Yet 
there  are  scores  of  farms  whose  lanes  lead  out  into 
the  bustling  street.  One  of  these  farms  is  quite 
famous  for  sheep,  and  on  others  blooded  horses 
and  cattle  are  raised.  One  of  the  loveliest  lanes  in 
the  city  is  along  Jerome  avenue,  leading  over  the 
Fordham  Hills  towards  the  old  city  of  Yonkers. 
Fordham  itself,  which  is  the  upper  ward  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  Citj- 
Hall,  is  full  of  charming  bits  of  rural  scenery.  In 
Tremont,  still  nearer  the  city,  in  Moriisania  and 
Mott  Haven,  you  find  the  country  elbowing  the 
city.  Below  the  Harlem  River,  where  land  is  more 
valuable,  the  city  farmer  cultivates  vegetable  crops. 
On  the  other  side  lie  grows  larger  produce.  The 
gardeners  south  of  the  Harlem,  are  not,  as  a  rule, 


the  owners  of  the  land.  They  commonly  hold  it 
on  long  leases  from  old  estates,  and  as  the  leases 
expire,  the  owners  oust  the  tenants,  and  build  at 
once.  In  consequence  of  this,  you  will  often  find 
an  enormous  French  flat  towering  alongside  of  a 
picturesque  littte  cottage,  or  a  rude  shanty.  There 
is  one  spot  where  a  vast  fiat  occupies  each  corner 
of  a  block,  and  between  the  two  is  an  oid  farm 
house,  shaded  by  huge  elm  trees,  and  with  its  nar- 
now  strip  of  land  covered  with  hot-beds,  running 
through  the  block  from  street  to  street. 

Apart  from  the  real  city  farms,  there  are  whole 
blocks  of  waste  land,  so  rocky  as  to  be  useless  for 
the  cultivator,  on  which  the  famous  squatters  of  the 
metropolis  have  built  up  that  curious  community 
known  far  and  widens  Shantytown — a  collection  of 
huts  built  in  the  rudest  and  cheapest  wa.y’  chiefly 
of  odds  and  ends  of  lumber.  11s  dwellers  are 
laboring  men,  carters  and  the  like,  humble,  but 
useful  toilers.  The  jn'incipal  industry^  of  Shanty¬ 
town  is  goat-breeding,  and  since  goat’s  milk  has 
become  a  fashionable  beverage,  the  bulk  of  New 
York’s  supply  comes  from  here.  With  the  great 
activity  in  building,  however.  Shantytown  is  steadi¬ 
ly  and  surely  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  our  city  farms,  is  that 
of  the  Penitentiary  on  Blackwell’s  Island.  On  it 
are  raised  the  vegetables  used  in  the  prison.  The 
warden  of  the  Island  is  the  farmer,  and  the  convicts 
his  laborers.  They  present  a  melancholy  appear¬ 
ance  in  their  striped  suits  working  among  the  fields, 
but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  do  the  lunatics  on 
the  Ward’s  Island  farm.  These  poor  wretches  are 
employed  in  the  kitchen  garden  of  the  asylum,  and 
the  doctors  say,  the  air  and  exercise  are  highly 
beneficial  to  them.  Another  very  odd  farm  is  on  a 
rock  in  the  East  River,  near  Hell  Gate.  It  is  about 
half  an  acre  in  extent,  and  from  the  vegetables  pro  ■ 
duced,and  the 
fish  caught, 
the  family 
w'  ho  have 
lived  here  for 
over  forty 
years,  subsist. 

These  hermits 
of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  are  a 
brother  and 
two  sisters. 

They  live  in 
their  little 
e  a  s  1 1  e  sur¬ 
rounded  by 
the  waters, 
and  apparent¬ 
ly  enjoy  life 
thoroughly. 

We  can  in¬ 
clude,  in  the 
bucolic  categ¬ 
ory, the  pump¬ 
kin  patch  iu 
theTombspri- 
son  yard  on 
Centre  street. 


SNIDER’S  LANE. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Among  the  Farmers. 

New  Series. -“No.  6. 

IlY  ONIi  OF  THEM. 

A  ESliodo  Isluiul  Coast  I<'ai'in, 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  passed  over  the  farm  of  a 
sea-shore  farmer  hi  the  township  of  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  neat,  weii-tilied  farm,  made 
rich  witli  sea  weed  and  good  cuitivation.  IMany 
tons  of  keip  and  rock- weed  are  annually  tlirown 
lip  by  the  sea  upon  the  beach,  and  liarvested  as 
carefully  as  if  it  was  hay.  This  goes  into  tlie  jiig 
pens  and  compost  lieaps,  and  then  out  upon  the 
land,  wliicli  is  cliielly  used  for  growing  hay,  though 
I  saw,  an  even  held  of  corn  and  good  oats.  The 
meadows  are  thus  made  “  pei'inauent  ”  for  many 
years,  and  the  hay,  chiefly  timothy  and  red-top, 
witli  a  sprinkling  of  clover  and  some  other  grasses, 
is  of  e.vcellent  quality.  The  farm  is  divided  ir¬ 
regularly  into  little  four  to  ten-acre  lots  by  stone 
walls,and  on  even  the  smoothest  fields  the  boulders, 
or  granite  ledges,  occupy  a  considerable  per  cent- 
age  of  the  land.  The  outline  of  the  farm,  though 
1  believe  “all  in  one  piece,”  is  of  astonishing  ir¬ 
regularity,  being  cut  into  by  bays,  and  coves,  so 
that  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  ]ilaees  where  three 
or  four  rods  of  fence  would  safely  confine  cattle 
upon  a  plot  of  eight  or  ten  acres.  These  inlets  and 
coves  are  full  of  lish  and  oy^sters,  so  that  luxuries 
are  not  wanting.  The  pasture  land  is  largely  given 
up  to  huckleberry  bushes,  with  bayberry  and  low 
blackberries.  Even  this  is  not  altogether  jioor 
fanning,  for  it  is  claimed,  wdth  some  reason,  that  a 
“huckleberry  pasture”  stands  the  drouth  better 
than  one  from  which  the  bushes  have  been  all 
cleared  oil,  and  the  hills  left  bare  and  exposed  to 
tile  full  burning  lieat  of  the  July  and  August  sun. 

Here  and  there,  in  low  places  between  the  rocky 
knolls,  ponds  of  fresh  water  occur  of  a  quarter 
acre  to  several  acres  in  extent.  Many  of  them  are 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  sea,  and  about  the  same 
level  or  a  little  higher.  In  dry  weather,  their  level 
is  often  below  that  of  the  ocean  at  high  tide.  These 
afford  water  for  domestic  and  farm  uses,  practical¬ 
ly  inexhaustible,  and  are  scattered  conveniently 
about  the  farms.  Hollows,  whicli  ages  ago  con¬ 
tained  such  ponds,  but  whicli  are  now  tilled  up, 
possess  the  richest  soil,  admirable  for  gardening, 
and  in  all  the  hollows  and  swales  which  are  dry, 
very  tine,  rich,  dark  soil  occurs,  in  which  apple  and 
Other  fruit  trees  do  very  well,  sheltered  as* they  are 
by  the  hills  or  knolls.  In  exposed  places,  the  only 
trees  that  I  noticed  were  stunted  and  gnarled 
cedars,  stumpy  wild  cherry  and  pepperidge  trees, 
and  even  these  were  huddled  under  the  shelter  of 
big  rocks,  or  crowded  close  to  one  side  of  a  pool, 
which  shows  how  severe  the  brine-laden,  wintry 
blasts  must  be. 

Sheep  Culture. 

Sand  dunes  and  rocky  grazing  lands  are  admir¬ 
able  for  slice]),  and  it  seems  strange  that  so  few  are 
kept  on  the  Rliode  Island  coast.  Sea-side  resorts 
along  the  coast  bring  consumers,  wlio  are  willing 
10  pay  the  highest  prices  for  good  lamb  and  mut¬ 
ton,  to  the  farmer’s  very  door.  It  would  seem  tliat 
a  modicum  of  business  enterprise  would  induce 
the  farmers  to  respond  to  this  demand,  at  least 
rather  than  sell  their  hay,  but  the  “good  old  way” 
of  doing  things  is  preferred  to  the  extra  dollars. 

All  Old-Tashioued  Dairy. 

In  this  scrupulously  neat  and  well  scoured 
dairy,  the  only  modern  innovation  was  a  Blan¬ 
chard  churn,  unless  indeed  an  ice-house  beneatli 
might  be  counted  as  one.  Long  rows  of  shining 
tin  pans  occupied  the  shelves,  and  in  the  cheese- 
room  there  was  jileasing  evidence,  tliat  tlic  art  and 
mystery  of  cheese-making  in  private  dairies  was 
Mot  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  like  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving  turned  over  to  the  factories. 
Here  were  tw.enty  to  thirty-pound  cheeses  of  all 
ages,  full  milk,  half-skim  and  sage,  of  excellent 
tlavor  and  texture,  curing,  ripening,  and  keeping, 
no  doubt  finding  an  appreciative  market,  a  few  at  a 
time,  among  the  hotels,  which  in  the  hight  of  the 
season  take  the  milk,  so  that  cheese-making  is  un¬ 


necessary.  I  could  but  think  what  an  amount  of 
hard  labor  would  be  spared  that  hard-working, 
thrifty  housewife,  if  only  the  modern  practice  of 
deep  setting  could  be  introduced.  The  view  seems 
to  prevail,  that  though  this  may  be  very  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  factories,  it  is  not  the  thing  for  private  dairies. 

Treatiiioiit  of  niilk  in  the  Household. 

Thousands  of  country  people,  who  have  had  to 
do  with  milk  all  their  lives,  have  no  idea  that 
modern  notions  about  handling  milk  are  in  any 
way  applicable  to  their  circumstances,  or  could  be 
employed  by  them  if  they  wished  without  great 
expense.  The  fact  is  however  quite  the  contrary. 
The  butter  comes  with  dilHculty  in  cold  weather, 
is  lardy,  and  of  a  poor  flavor.  It  meets  with  a  poor 
market  anywhere,  and  is  only  taken  at  the  country 
store  in  order  to  secure  the  housewife’s  trade  for 
groceries.  Slio  certainly  takes  pains  enougli — good, 
thrifty  soul.  The  milk  is  set  in  flat  pans,  brought 
in  from  the  milk-room  to  the  stoi-e-room  for  fear 
of  its  freezing,  and  even  brought  out  at  night  into 
tlie  living-room  to  keep  it  at  a  proper  temperature. 
Nevertheless  the  butter  is  rarely  even  passably 
good,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  about  it. 
So  the  good  iieople  let  the  cows  go  dry  in  winter, 
simply  to  get  rid  of  the  care  of  the  milk,  and  of 
milking  in  cold  weather.  Now  the  fact  is,  the 
cream  will  rise  in  deep  vessels  more  perfectly  and 
of  better  qualitj^  in  twelve  to  twenty  hours  at  a 
temjierature  of  foriy-iive  degrees,  than  it  will  in 
two  days  in  flat  pans  at  a  temperature  of  sixty  de¬ 
grees.  Flat  pans  in  common  use  hold  five  or 
six  quarts.  The  deep  milk  “  coolers  ”  hold  about 
sixteen  to  eighteen  quarts.  They  may  be  set  or 
floated  in  a  small  pool,  or  box,  or  tub  of  water,  and 
only  three  milkings  are  ever  in  the  pool  at  once, 
while  the  milk  should  stand  in  the  flat  pans  two 
days  or  more. 

To  set  thirty  quarts  of  milk  tw'o  coolers  would 
be  needed,  as  against  five  pans  and  probably  six, 
required  on  the  old  plan  of  setting.  The  wash¬ 
ing  of  this  quantity  of  tin  tvare  is  a  great  item, 
and  considering  the  little  satisfaction  given  by  the 
butter,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  small  farmers  let 
the  cows  go  dry  all  through  the  winter  months.  It 
is  a  very  easy  tiling  to  arrange  a  “  pool  ”  for  a  few 
coolers.  I  have  a  dry-goods’  box  set  close  to  the 
out-cropping  of  a  spring.  The  water  tills  this  to 
the  hight  of  twenty  inches.  In  it  tin-coolers  hold¬ 
ing  sixteen  quarts  of  milk  each  will  float.  All  the 
water  from  the  spring  flows  througli  the  pool,  and 
rapidly  enough  to  change  it  completely  about  once 
in  ten  minutes.  A  larger  box  is  placed  over  the 
pool,  and  this  has  a  lid  wdiich  does  not  close  per¬ 
fectly  tight,  so  tliat  ventilation  is  secured.  Venti¬ 
lating  covers  are  placed  upon  the  cans.  We  find  it 
works  well.  The  milk  remains  tweuty-foiir  hours 
in  the  spring,  and  the  skim-milk  is  blue  enough. 

In  the  winter  a  half  hogshead  tub  in  the  outside 
kitchen  held  the  coolers.  This  was  covered  with  a 
close  cover  and  a  blanket  or  two  in  very  severe 
weather,  just  to  keep  the-  water  from  freez¬ 
ing  too  much.  Last  winter  we  used  a  Moseley's 
Cabinet  Creamery,  which  proved  very  satisfactory 
and  convenient.  A  little  ice  in  the  water  is  a  good 
thing.  The  water  must  be  changed  frequentl3-, 
esjiecially  if  anj'  milk  is  siiilt  into  it.  In  winter  it 
is  just  as  well  to  skim  at  twelve  hours  as  at  twenty- 
four.  The  amount  of  work  thus  saved  by  using 
some  deep-setting  plan  is  very  great,  besides  the 
cream  is  sweet  and  pure,  having  absorbed  no  odors 
from  the  living-rooms,  or  from  the  cooking.  The 
skim-inilk  is  sweet  and  good  for  every  household 
use,  and  the  butter  comes  quickly  and  well,  and  is 
worth  something  wlien  you  get  it. 

IFisli  1*0  lids— Carp. 

Some  of  tlie  ponds  which  I  described  are  very 
deep,  others  are  shallow  and  proportionately  warm. 
The  deep  ones  are  jirobably  adapted  to  black  bass 
raising,  and  the  shallow  ones,  many  of  which  have 
a  fringe  of  swampy  land  and  shoal  water  filled  and 
covered  with  eonfervous  vegetation  and  swarming 
with  minute  animal  life,  are  certainly  admirablj' 
adapted  to  the  growtli  of  the  German  carp. 

These  fish  are  said  to  grow  to  a  large  size  only  in 
warm  waters  in  which  subaqueous  vegetation 


abounds.  This  is  their  chief  food,  and  the  warmer 
tile  water  is  the  better  tliey  thrive.  I  took  the 
temperature  of  some  of  these  ponds,  and  to  mj’^ 
surprise  found  it  at  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  a  jiartly  overcast  and  altogether  hazy  day, 
and  after  a  week  of  unusually  rainy  and  cool 
weather,  to  range  from  seventy-si.x  degrees  in  the 
coolest  and  deepest  spots  which  I  could  con¬ 
veniently  reach  with  a  thermometer  attached  to  a 
ten  foot  pole,  to  eightj’-six  degrees.  Eight}-- 
three  degrees  to  eighty-six  degrees  were,  I  found, 
tlie  prevailing  shoal-water  temperatures.  I  shall 
be  disappointed  if  these  ponds  do  not  prove  admira¬ 
ble  iilaces  for  European  carp.  Great  numbers  of 
these  have  been  distributed  free  by  tlie  Government, 
as  tlie  American  Agrieultarht  has  repeatedly  stated. 

The  carp,  as  is  well-known,  is  rot  a  native  fish 
of  tliis  continent.  It  is  easily'  domesticated,  is  ver}' 
hardy,  and  easily  reared,  and  bears  the  winter  well 
in  waters  which  do  not  freeze  over  too  solidlj'  and 
remain  so  all  winter.  They  need  occasional  thaws 
to  enable  the  water  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air, 
or  for  some  such  reason.  Tlie  weather  along  the 
coast  being  much  more  variable  than  it  is  inland, 
W’ouhl  probably  give  open  weather  and  tliaws 
enough  to  keep  them  in  tlie  best  condition.  Tliej’ 
do  admirably  in  some  of  tlie  Long  Island  ponds, 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  are  not  so  vvell  adapted 
to  their  culture  as  these. 

The  carp  is  highly  valued  in  Germany,  and  as 
cooked  and  prepared  by  the  Germans,  is  very  good 
eating.  It  is,  however,  far  from  a  first-class  fish, 
and  will  be  despised  by  our  shore-dwellers,  who 
have  been  brought  up  on  blue-fish,  black-fish,  sea- 
bass,  striped-bass,  all  first-class  fish,  to  say  nothing 
of  porgie.s,  weak -fish,  and  mackerel,  which  are  so 
abundant  they  are  not  valued  as  they  should  be. 
Nevertheless  the  earp  will  sell  well.  Some  are  now 
finding  their  way  to  the  New  York  markets,  and 
are  eagerly  souglit  for.  The  fish  usually  sold  as 
carp  to  the  unknowing  is  a  chub-sucker,  caught  in 
the  great  lakes,  a  soft-fleshed  fish,  not  nearly  so 
good  as  the  German  carp,  and  quite  bony. 

My  visit  to  the  farmers  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Coast  has  taught  me  many  things  that  is  not  easy 
to  set  down  on  paper.  Visiting  may  be  profitable 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  Leaf-Rollers  of  the  Apple. 

11.  D.  Barber,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  sends  us  some 
apple  tree  leaves  which  are  curled  up  at  the  edges. 
This  is  evidently  caused  by  one  of  the  leaf-rolling 
caterpillars,  which  drew  the  leaves  together.  There 
are  several  leaf-rollers,  which  work  upon  the  leaves 
of  our  fruit  trees,  sometimes  young  apple  trees  ap- 


APPLE  LEAF-KOLLER  INSECT. 


pear  as  if  the  foliage  had  been  scorched  and  curled. 
Upon  examination  this  will  be  found  due  to  a  smalt 
“  worm  ”  or  caterpillar,  which  has  drawn  the  leaves 
together  to  form  a  shelter  under  which  it  may  feed 
unobserved,  and  where  it  maj’  form  a  chrysalis  and 
undergo  its  changes.  The  caterpillars  are  very 
lively,  and  when  alarmed  let  themselves  down  by  a 
thread,  as  shown  at  a,  in  the  engraving.  The  leaves 
are  folded  up  to  furnish  a  hiding  place,  as  shown 
at  d.  When  full-grown,  the  caterpillar  fo^s  the 
chrysalis,  6,  from  which,  in  time,  comes  forth  the 
dark-gray  moth,  c.  The  lines  in  the  engraving 
show  the  actual  sizes.  The  insect  here  figured  is 
Tortrix  Cinderella.  There  are  several  other  species 
of  the  genus  Tortrix  with  similar  habits.  Hand- 
picking,  at  its  first  appearance,  is  the  best  remedy. 
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Law  for  Farmers — Hiring  Farm  Help. 

Hiring  Minors. — A  great  many  farm  hands  are 
minors,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Such  per¬ 
sons  cannot  make  a  contract,  which  will  be  binding 
upon  them,  except  for  necessaries.  Because  of 
their  inexperience  in  the  sharp  conflicts  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  law  relieves  them  from  the  obligation  of 
keeping  their  agreements  if  they  wish  to  avoid 
them.  Consequently  if  the  farmer  hires  a  hand, 
under  twenty-one,  to  work  one  year,  or  any  defi¬ 
nite  time,  and  the  hand  leaves  just  before  harvest, 
without  legal  cause,  or  simply  because  he  can  get 
more  wages  elsewhere,  the  farmer  cannot  keep  any 
of  his  back  pay,  or  in  any  way  get  damages  for  the 
minor’s  breach  of  contract.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  minor  will  be  entitled  to  the  amount 
due  him  at  the  rate  he  hired,  or,  if  he  thinks  he 
hired  at  too  low  a  rate,  he  can  throw  up  the  con¬ 
tract  entirely,  and  recover  from  his  employer 
what  his  services  are  actually  worth. 

There  is  another  consideration  with  respect  to 
the  hiring  of  children,  more  important  than  the 
foregoing.  Parents,  being  under  obligation  to  sup¬ 
port  and  care  for  their  children,  are  entitled  to 
their  services  until  they  arc  twenty-one  years  old  ; 
or,  if  the  children  work  out,  they  are  entitled  to 
their  wages  until  that  time.  When  therefore  the 
farmer  hires  a  hand  under  twenty-one,  he  must  see 
to  it  that  he  pays  the  wages  to  the  party  to  whom 
they  belong;  otherwise  he  may  have  to  pay  them 
twice.  Unless  the  child  has  been  emancipated, 
that  is,  has  had  his  “  time  ”  given  him,  payment  to 
him  will  not  generally  prevent  the  parent  from  col¬ 
lecting  payment  again.  If  the  child  falsely  repre¬ 
sents  himself  to  be  of  age,  or  emancipated,  such 
fraud  will  not  prevent  the  parent  from  collecting 
his  wages,  or  the  value  of  his  services. 

A  child  may  become  emancipated  by  agreement 
between  himself  and  parent,  by  the  parent’s  cast¬ 
ing  him  off  to  shift  for  himself,  by  the  parent’s  ab¬ 
sconding  to  parts  unknown,  or  by  the  parent’s  be¬ 
coming  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  care  for  the 
child.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  child  becomes  en¬ 
titled  to  his  wages,  may  sue  for  them  if  necessary, 
and  recover  the  amount  due  him  at  the  rate  he 
hired,  or  may  throw  up  his  contract  and  recover 
the  actual  value  of  his  sevices.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  among  American  Courts  to  favor  children 
who  are  trying  to  earn  an  honest  living  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  tendency  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  the  child  will 
generally  be  given  the  right  to  his  wages  whenever 
there  is  any  show  of  authority  for  it.  The  Courts 
of  some  of  the  States  have  gone  so  far  as  to  hold 
that  where  the  parent  permits  his  child  to  go  and 
hire  out  by  himself,  and  to  receive  his  wages  with¬ 
out  objection,  that  the  parent  then  loses  his  rights 
in  the  premises,  and  payment  to  the  child  dis¬ 
charges  the  debt.  The  statutes  of  some  of  the  States 
have  regulated  the  matter  by  providing  that  unless 
the  parent  gives  notice  within  a  certain  time  to  the 
empioyer  that  he  claims  the  minor’s  wages,  he 
loses  his'  right  to  them.  In  New  York,  notice  must 
be  given  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  hiring. 

Farm  Apprentices. — ^Apprentices  are  persons 
“bound”  to  another  to  learn  a  certain  trade  or 
business.  They  are  more  common  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  trades  than  upon  farms,  but  the  law  governing 
them  is  equally  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  business. 
A  boy  may  be  bound  out  upon  a  farm  until  he  is 
twenty-one  by  a  written  instrument  called  “Arti¬ 
cles  of  Apprenticeship,”  which  must  be  entered 
into  by  the  minor  and  his  parent  or  guardian,  or 
by  the  minor  with  the  written  consent  of  his  par¬ 
ent  or  guardian,  and  which  then  becomes  binding 
upon  him  and  upon  his  master,  until  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  expires.  I  f  either  party  fails  to  live  up 
to  such  articles,  he  becomes  liable  to  the  other 
for  the  damage  so  caused.  Such  articles  must  con¬ 
form  to  the  local  statute  governing  the  matter,  be 
in  writing,  and  under  seal,  must  generally  be  made 
in  duplicate,  and  in  some  States  recorded.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  master  to  instruct  the  apprentice  in 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  craft  or  business  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  teach  him,  to  watch  over  his 


conduct,  give  him  good  advice,  set  him  a  good  ex¬ 
ample,  be  kind  to  him,  employ  him  only  in  the 
trade  he  is  to  iearn,  and  keep  all  the  covenants 
undertaken  by  him  in  the  articles.  It  is  said  he 
may  moderately  chastise  him  if  necessary,  but  here 
he  should  let  his  moderation  be  known.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  apprentice  to  obey  the  master’s  lawful 
commands,  care  for  his  property,  promote  his  in¬ 
terests,  learn  the  trade  or  business,  stay  the  term 
out,  and  perform  all  the  covenants  undertaken  by 
him  in  the  articles.  If  the  apprentice  works  for 
third  persons  the  master  is  entitled  to  his  wages  or 
value  of  his  services  just  as  a  parent  is  in  case  of  a 
minor.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  or  guardian  to 
inquire  into  the  treatment  of  the  apprentice,  and 
to  defend  him  from  all  cruelty,  neglect,  or  breach 
of  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  master.  There  are 
in  most  States  statutory  regulations  for  the  bind¬ 
ing  out  of  orphans  and  poor  children  by  certain 
public  officials.  In  such  cases,  such  officials  stand 
in  much  the  same  position  as  parents  or  guardians. 


Good  and  Bad  Road-Building. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive  to  horses  and  vehi¬ 
cles  than  a  road  full  of  ruts  and  loose  stones.  A 
single  stone,  which  might  be  removed  from  the 
road-bed  in  a  half  minute  or  less,  often  remains  and 


Fig.  1.— BADLY  MADE  ROAD-BED. 


is  strack  by  a  dozen  wagons  each  day,  for  perhaps  a 
year.  Many  of  these  loose  projecting  stones  come 
up  from  a  lower  stratum  of  the  road-bed,  where  they 
were  improperly  placed.  Figure  I  represents  a 
section  of  a  faulty  newiy-formed  road-bed.  A  layer 
of  irregular  stones  of  various  sizes  is  placed  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  intended  road-bed, 
and  a  covering  of  sand  and  clay  scattered  over  it. 


Fig.  2.— BAD  ROAD-BED  AFTER  HEAVY  TRAVEL. 


The  wheels  of  a  heavily-loaded  vehicle,  quickly 
cuts  through  to  the  layer  of  loose  stones,  and  ■ 
shortly  the  roadway  presents  the  appearance  shown 
in  figure  2.  The  stones,  large  and  small,  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  worked  toward  the  surface,  where 
they  form  annoying  obstructions.  Figure  3  shows 
a  superior  method  of  arranging  the  material  for  a 
good  road-bed.  Durable  stones  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter,  are  set  in  the  bottom  by  hand. 


Fig.  3. — ROAD-BED  WELL  MADE. 


with  their  largest  sides  downward,  and  secured  in 
place  by  smaller  stones  above  and  between  them, 
thus  forming  a  compact  layer  of  six  inches  or  more 
in  thickness.  With  such  a  foundation,  and  a  suit¬ 
able  covering  of  fine  broken  stone,  a  road-bed  is 
formed  that  will  be  smooth,  hard,  and  durable. 
Koad-making  needs  to  be  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment,  or  else  it  is  seldom  a  paying  investment. 


Look  to  the  Labels  Now. — The  labels  attached 
to  the  trees  are  not  intended  to  be  permanent.  When 
the  trees  are  planted  with  these,  by  the  time  they 
begin  to  bear,  the  labels  will  be  lost  or  can  not  be 
read.  If  the  wire  to  these  labels  is  strong,  the  tree, 
as  it  grows,  will  be  constricted  by  it,  and  a  branch, 
or  sometimes  the  whole  top,  be  killed.  Those  who 
have  planted  trees  with  the  nursery  labels  still  at¬ 
tached,  should  lose  no  time  in  replacing  them  by 
others.  Among  the  many  kinds  of  labels,  one  of 
the  best  is  of  sheet  zinc,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  long, 
tapering  wedge,  an  inch  or  so  wide  at  the  base, 
and  six,  eight,  or  more  inches  long.  The  name  of 
the  variety  is  to  be  written  upon  the  broad  end  of 
the  label  with  a  common  lead-pencil,  and  the  nar¬ 
row  end  loosely  coiled  around  a  small  branch,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  yield  as  the  branch  en¬ 


larges.  The  writing  in  pencil  on  the  zinc  label 
is  very  permanent;  we  have  known  it  to  be 
legible  after  an  exposure  of  twenty-live  years. 


Recent  Experiments  in  Crop-Feeding. 

Paul  Wagner  has  compared  the  feeding  capacities 
of  peas  and  barley,  by  growing  these  plants  in  zinc 
vesseds  and  under  various  conditions.  The  e.ans 
were  filled  with  thoroughly  mixed,  sifted  soil,  and 
the  contents  differed  only  in  the  manure  supplied. 
There  were  eight  vessels  in  the  series.  The  manures 
added  to  each  can  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table ; 

Crop 

iVb.  'Manxiring.  Peas.Burleij . 


1 

Nothing . 

100 

100 

2 

Nitrogen . 

104 

113 

3 

100 

107 

4 

Phosphoric  Acid . 

12G 

113 

5 

Phosphoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen . 

132 

146 

6 

Nitrogen  and  Potash . 

102 

121 

7 

Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid . 

147 

12S 

8 

Potash,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen.. 

151 

181 

Each  series  was  dupiicated,  and  the  above  is  the 
average  result.  The  crop  with  no  manure  was  taken 
as  one  hundred.  Nitrogen,  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
was  added  in  each  case  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five 
pounds  per  acre ;  potash  as  chloride,  seventy 
pounds,  and  phosphoric  acid  as  superphosphate, 
eighty-seven  and  one  half  pounds  per  acre.  By  com¬ 
paring  the  cans  having  nitrogen  with  the  others,  it 
is  evident  that  nitrogen  had  very  little  effect  upon 
the  peas,  while  with  the  barley  the  results  are  re¬ 
markably  beneficial,  ranging  from  thirteen  per  cent 
when  the  nitrogen  only  was  added  to  fifty-five  per 
cent  when  applied  in  combination  with  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Manuring  with  jiotash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  brought  a  gain  of  forty-seven  per  cent 
to  the  pea  crop,  only  a  little  less  than  when  the 
nitrogen  was  added  (No.  8).  The  soil  nitrogen 
was  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  the  peas,  while  it 
did  not  supply  the  needs  of  the  barley  plants. 
Stated  in  another  way,  the  facts  are  still  more  strik¬ 
ing  :  The  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  brought 
twenty-six  per  cent  more  dry  matter,  and  this  gain 
contained  .06  grain  of  nitrogen.  The  addition  of  .2 
grain  of  nitrogen  in  the  soda  salt  gave  an  increase 
of  eighty-one  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  and  .18  grain 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  seen  that  nearly  all  the  nitrogen 
was  recovered  in  the  crop. 

These  experiments  show,  that  peas  are  much 
better  able  than  barley  to  assimilate  the  nitrogen 
of  the  soil.  The  pea  crop  in  the  experiments  con¬ 
tained  between  three  and  four  times  as  much  ni¬ 
trogen  as  the  barley  plants,  but  this  docs  not  in¬ 
dicate  that  peas  should  have  more  nitrogenous 
manure  than  barley.  Peas  can  obtain  their  supply 
of  nitrogen  from  ordinary  soil,  and  respond  freely 
to  applications  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Barley,  on  the  other  hand,  though  needing  com¬ 
paratively  little  nitrogen,  obtains  it  with  difficulty, 
and  is  greatly  benefited  by  nitrogenous  manures. 
These  experiments  do  not  agree  with  the  idea  that 
crops  should  be  manured  with  those  elements  of 
plant  food  abundantly  found  in  them  by  analyses. 

Peas  are  closely  related  to  clover,  both  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  legumes,  and  barley  is  a  first  cousin  to 
wheat.  The  facts  here  presented  accord  wdth  those 
determined  by  experience,  experiment,  and  analyses 
regarding  clover  and  wheat.  Clover  does  not  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  nitrogenous  manures,  though 
containing  a  comparatively  high  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen  iu  its  composition.  Wheat,  requiring  only  a 
little  nitrogen,  is  not  able  to  obtain  that  little 
easily,  and  is  much  benefited  by  the  applications  of 
soluble  compounds  of  nitrogen.  It  is  easy  for 
clover  to  get  its  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  while  it 
is  difficult  for  the  wheat  to  obtain  its  small 
per  cent  of  the  same  element.  The  conclusion 
here  obtained  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  so-called 
special  manures  made  for  any  particular  crop. 


A  Wooden  Bit  for  Sucking  Cow. — Mr.  David 
Strang,  Lincoln  Co.,  Tenn.,  writes  us  that  some  time 
ago  he  read  a  description  of  a  “bridle  ”  to  prevent 
a  cow  from  sucking  herself.  It  was  made  of  a 
piece  of  gas  pipe.  Recently  he  had  use  for  such 
a  device,  but  was  twenty  miles  from  any  gas  pipe. 
He  punched  the  pith  out  of  a  stout  section  of  an 
elder  stem,  and  ran  a  large  wire  through  it.  The 
ends  of  the  wire  were  fastened  to  the  headstall. 
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The  Ox  Gad-Fly. 

The  genus  Tahanux  includes  several  flies  witli 
powerful  biting  and  sucking  mouth-parts.  Horses 
and  cattle  are  sometimes  worried  to  death  by  tlie 
liarrassing,  painful  bites  of  these  pests.  They 
only  do  harm  in  the  perfect  or  fly  state,  by  drawing 
blood  from  their  victims.  The  true  gad-fly  has 
nothing  to  do  with  producing  the  maggots  in  the 


THE  ox  GAD-FEY. 


back.s  of  cattle,  or  the  hots  in  tlie  internal  organs 
of  horses.  The  larva  of  the  gad-fly  lives  in  the 
earth,  upon  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  possi¬ 
bly  on  snails,  and  the  young  of  other  insects.  The 
proboscis  of  tlie  gad-fly  contains  an  organ  having 
sharp  lance-like  points,  with  which  the  fly  pierces 
and  draws  blood.  Like  tlie  mosquito,  the  male 
gad-fly  does  not  goad  its  victims,  but  lives  on  the 
sweets  of  flowers,  the  female  only  being  provided 
with  the  piercing  and  sucking  apparatus  above 
mentioned.  The  engraving  sliows  a  back  and  side 
view  of  the  Ox  gad-fly,  somewhat  magnified. 

Shropshire  and  Hampshire-Down  Sheep. 

The  Shropshire  and  Hampshire-downs  are  two 
essentially  modern  breeds  of  English  sheep.  The 
desire  to  improve  all  kinds  of  live  stock  took  pos¬ 
session  of  progressive  English  farmers  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Wilt¬ 
shire  sheep  were  a  hardy,  horned,  white-faced 
breed,  which,  wdien  crossed  with  the  improved 
hornless,  dark-faced,  well  bred  Southdown,  became 
a  profitable  market  breed,  especially  for  raising 
early  lambs,  and  tlieir  wool  was  also  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  This  cross,  with  a  dash  of  Cotsvvold  or 
Leicester  blood,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Hamp¬ 
shire-downs.  Tliey  had  been  bred  for  black  or 
dark  faces  and  legs  which  w'erc  Southdown  charac¬ 
teristics,  hut  when  Southdown  breeders  found  the 
Hampshires  competing  with  them  in  the  market, 
and  successfully,  from  their  larger  size,  they 
changed  in  a  measure  the  fasliion  of  color  in  their 
legs  and  faces,  now-a-days  preferring  the  grizzly- 
brown  lather  than  very  dark.  Tiie  Hampshires  are 
larger,  coarser,  and  not  so  well  formed  as  the 
Southdowns,  and  their  wool  is  longer  and  coarser, 
doubtless  from  the  long-wool  cross.  They  mature 
early,  and  are  hardy  and  profitable.  It  takes  a 
good  .1udge  to  tell  tiie  difference  in  the  quality  of 
mutton,  but  the  smaller  Southdowns  make  the  best. 

The  Shropshires  were  produced  in  a  similar  way 
from  the  old  Morfe-common  breed,  but  contain 
more  long-wool  blood.  In  .size,  they  are  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  Hampshires,  and  are 
their  equals  in  easy  fattening,  early  maturity  of 
lambs  and  profitable  fleeces.  Tiie  wool  being  line, 
though  of  longer  staple  and  more  glossy  than  the 
true  Downs.  This  breed  seems  now  to  be  well 
established,  and  rapidly  gaining  in  pojjularity.  It 
has  spotted  or  givayish  faces  and  legs,  with  a  car¬ 
cass  somewhat  resembling  the  long-wools.  We  arc 
asked:  “AVliich  of  these  two  breeds  is  likely  to 
become  the  most  popular  ?  ”  Tlnat  depends  entirely 
upon  the  breeders.  These  breeds  do  not  stand 
still,  even  for  two  or  three  years.  Energetic  and 


intelligent  breeders  are  all  the  time  improving 
their  flocks  by  selection,  and  by  crossing  with  the 
best  rams  they  can  buy  or  hire.  Thus  there  are 
constant  minor  changes  whicli  affect  the  breeds, 
while  the  efforts  of  prominent  breeders  are  to 
make  their  own  breed  fashionable,  or.  at  least  the 
more  prominent.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossible 
to  predict  the  popularity  of  any  one  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  or  poultry,  as  it 
depends  mucli  more  upon  tlie  .success  of  breeders 
in  their  tactics  than  upon  the  merits  of  the  breed 
itself.  The  mutton  of  all  these  improved  mutton- 
breeds,  both  middle-wools,  downs,  and  long-wools, 
sells  much  better  than  that  of  the  fine-wool  breeds. 


A  Rare,  Useful,  and  Ornamental  Grass. 

The  Tall  Oat  Grass,  or  Meadow  Oat  Grass  is  a 
species  that  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction 
wherever  it  has  been  tried,  yet  we  rarely  see  it  in 
cultivation.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  vastly 
superior  to  Timothy,  yet  our  fanners  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  that  grass,  they  will  not 
give  it  up,  even  for  a  better  one.  Tlie  tall  oat 
grass  was  formerly  placed  in  the  same  genus 
with  tlie  Oat  (Avena),  but  as  it  dilTers  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  its  spikelets,  it  is  now  called  Arrhenatherum, 
a  name  that  signifies  that  the  male  floret  only  bears 
a  bristle  or  awn,  in  which  particular  it  is  unlike  the 
oat.  Tile  grass  is  usually  from  two  to  four  feet 
high,  though  on  rich  land  it  reaches  five  to  seven 
feet.  It  starts  early  in  spring  and  continues  its 
growth  until  late,  and  is  noted  for  the  abundance  of 
its  aftermath.  It  is  equally  valued  for  hay,  and  as 
a  pasture  grass.  The  late  Mr.  Howard  said  of  tlie 
tall  oat  grass:  “  It  deserves  to  be  placed  at  the 
liead  of  the  winter  grasses  for  the  South. ..  .Tlie 
amount  of  green  food  yielded  by  this  grass  during 
tile  winter  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  grass.” 
For  soiling,  it  allows  of  three  abundant  cuttings 


THE  TALE  OAT  GRASS. 

during  the  summer.  This  grass  has  been  tested 
by  experienced  farmers  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia,  all  of  them  assigning  to  it  a  greater 
value  than  Timothy.  It  may  be  sown  upon  wheat 
in  the  fall,  or  may  be  sown  by  itseif  in  early  spring. 


The  seed  is  very  light,  and  not  less  than  two 
bushels  should  be  sown  to  the  acre.  The  tall  oat 
grass  is  one  of  the  kinds  cultivated  for  ornament 
in  England.  If  cut  early  and  dried  in  the  shade, 
the  panicles  are  very  pleasing.  Besides  the  names 
already  given,  this  grass  has  been  called  “  Peruvian- 
grass,”  and  “  Grass  of  the  Andes,”  names  to  which 
it  has  no  claim,  it  being  a  native  of  Europe. 


Manger  for  Cattle. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Harrow,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends 
us  a  sketch  of  a  feeding  manger,  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  bottom  of  the  manger  may  be 
slightly  elevated  above  the  stable  floor.  The  front 
of  the  manger  is  boarded  up  with  the  exception  of 
a  V-shaped  opening  four  inches  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  two  feet  at  the  top.  The  side-pieces,  6,  6, 
are  three  by  four-inch  scantling;  a  ring,  <?,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  suitable  tying  place  for  the  halter.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  cow  to  throw  hay  out  under  her 
feet  when  feeding  at  a  manger  of  this  kind.  The 
quantity  of  fodder  wasted,  when  fed  from  a  poorly 
constructed  manger,  amounts  to  much  more,  in  a 
single  year,  than  the  cost  of  one  properly  built. 


Mushroom  Growing. 

Mushrooms  may  be  grown  in  almost  any  place 
that  furnishes  a  rich  and  moist  bed,  and  sufficient 
heat  for  the  subterranean  portion  of  tlie  plants.  ; 
Mushrooms  have  no  use  for  sunshine.  They  are 
very  extensively  grown  in  large  caves  near  Paris.  ' 
Any  low,  propagating  house,  or  even  a  cellar,  the  j 
air  of  which  can  be  kept  charged  with  moisture  I 
will  answer.  Well  fermented  stable  manure  is  best  \ 
suited  for  furnishing  the  nourishment  and  required  i 
artificial  heat  for  the  plants.  From  one-fourth  to  | 
one-third  of  dry  loam  should  be  mixed  with  the  ' 
manure.  The  bed  needs  to  be  from  a  foot  to  eigh-  ; 
teen  inches  thick,  flat,  and  thoroughly  packed,  • 
When  the  temperature  of  the  bed  is  about  seventy 
degrees,  usually  a  week  or  ten  days  after  being  ; 
made,  the  spawn  is  introduced.  Two  inches  of  the  | 
surface  of  the  bed  is  removed,  and  pieces  of  the  ! 
spawn  ai  e  scattered  over  tlie  top,  patted  down  with  i 
a  spade,  and  the  surface  material  returned.  By  f 
spawn  is  understood  the  fine  filaments  of  the  t 
mushroom,  that  have  been  dried  in  “bricks”  of 
earth.  In  somewdiat  the  same  manner  yeast  is 
preserved  in  a  dry  state.  The  subsequent  work  of 
tlie  mushroom  hed  will  be  the  gathering  of  (he 
crop,  adding  liquid  manure  occasionally,  and  keep¬ 
ing  a  moist  atmosphere  and  an  even  temperature. 

Mushrooms  have  been  grown  on  the  floors  of  cel¬ 
lars  in  conical  beds,  in  tubs  and  casks,  in  stables, 
railway  arches,  and  in  beds  in  the  open  ground.  In 
short,  mushroom-growing  requires  no  greater  skill 
than  that  possessed  by  the  ordinary  gardener  di¬ 
rected  in  a  particular  direction.  The  mushroom 
spawm  is  usually  kept  for  sale  by  seedsmen,  and 
a  small  amount  for  a  trial  bed  can  be  procur¬ 
ed  at  little  expense.  There  is  always  a  quick 
market  for  fine  mushrooms  in  the  large  cities. 
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Our  Most  Valuable  Insecticides. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries  for  a  list  of  the 
leading-  insecticides  we  say,  that  there  are  six  sub¬ 
stances  now  generally  in  use,  viz :  tobacco,  soap, 
hellebore,  arsenic,  petroleum,  and  pyrethrum.  The 
effective  part  of  tobacco  is  the  narcotic  principle 
called  nicotine.  The  vapor  of  tobacco  is  found 
more  effective  and  less  injurious,  than  either  to¬ 
bacco  smoke  or  a  decoction  of  the  stems.  T'he 
tobacco  stems  are  used  like  a  mulch  in  the  garden, 
or  scattered  on  the  green-house  plants.  Soap  is 
one  of  the  oldest  remedies.  Hellebore,  the  root 
of  Veratrum  alburn^  ground  to  powder,  is  useful 
for  only  a  limited  number  of  insect  pests.  It  is 
the  best  remedy  for  the  currant  worm,  and  most  of 
the  saw  flies.  Arsenic  is  employed  as  Paris  Green 
or  London  Purple,  and  is  very  effective  wherever 
it  is  safe  to  use  -the  deadly  poison.  Paris  Green 
became  popular  as  a  remedy  for  the  Colorado  po¬ 
tato  beetle.  Loudon  Purple,  an  arsenical  insecti¬ 
cide  of  recent  introduction,  is  a  refuse  material  in 
the  manufacture  of  aniline  dies.  Petroleum  is  now 
being  largely  used  in  destroying  insects,  either  in 
the  crude  state  or  as  kerosene.  Two  parts  of  the 
substance  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  one  of  sour 
milk,  and  afterwards  diluted  with  water  before 
spraying  upon  the  infested  plants.  Pyrethrum  has 
been  in  use  as  an  insecticide  for  many  years,  under 
the  name  of  “  Persian  Insect  Powder.”  It  is  the 
pulverized  flowers  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Pyrethrum — members  of  the  great  sunflower  family 
of  plants.  A  species  of  Pyrethrum  is  now  being 
largely  grown  in  California,  and  furnishes  “Bu- 
hach,”  the  comparatively  new  insecticide  known 
•in  the  trade.  The  pyrethrum  powder  acts  only  by 
by  contact,  and  needs  to  be  applied  directly  to  the 
insects.  Unlike  the  arsenical  compounds,  it  is 
harmless  to  man  and  the  larger  animals.  Other  in¬ 
secticides  employed  to  a  limited  extent  are  sul¬ 
phur;  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  carbolic  acid  ;  soluble 
phenyle ;  camphor ;  coal  tar  and  gas  lime. 


A  New  Method  of  Preserving  Grapes  in 
Winter, 

We  have  already  mentioned  among  other  methods 
of  preserving  grapes,  one  that  is  practised  in 
Europe.  The  clusters  are  left  attached  to  the 
canes,  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  canes  are  inserted 
in  bottles  of  water,  the  bottles  being  so  inclined 
that  the  clusters  will  hang  free,  without  touching 
them.  This  method,  which  prevents  the  berries 
from  shrivelling,  is  very  successful  in  Europe  with 
the  exotic  varieties  of  grapes.  Our  native  grapes 
differ  greatly  in  their  keeping  qualities,  and  while 
it  may  not  succeed  with  all,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  this  method  wOl  preserve  some  varieties,  and 
we  have  already  suggested  it  as  worthy  of  trial,  if 
not  for  grapes  to  be  marketed,  at  least  for  those  for 
family  use.  An  English  fruit-grower  has  improved 
upon  the  use  of  bottles,  and  gives  his  apparatus  in 


the  “  Gardener’s  Chronicle  ”  (Eng.)  Instead  of  bot¬ 
tles,  he  makes  use  of  troughs  of  glazed  earthen¬ 
ware,  which  allow  of  more  rapid  handling  and 
economizes  room.  The  troughs  arc  some  seventeen 
inches  long  and  about  four  inches  in  width  and 
bight.  Along  the  sides,  on  the  inside  of  the  troughs, 
and  at  a  short  distance  below  the  upper  edge,  is  a 
projecting  ledge,  under  which  the  lower  end  of  the 
cane  is  caught  while  it  rests  upon  the  opposite 


edge  of  the  trough,  and  allows  the  cluster  of 
grapes  to  hang  clear.  These  troughs  may  rest  upon 
brackets  driven  into  the  wall  of  the  fruit  room,  as 
in  figure  1,  which  represents  a  trough  in  section, 
showing  the  ledge,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 


cane  is  supported.  The  troughs  are  also  placed 
upon  racks  as  in  figure  2.  Figure  3  shows  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  single  one  of  the  troughs  upon  the  rack, 
and  allows  the  manner  of  supporting  the  canes  to 
be  seen.  The  troughs  used  here  have  the  ledge  in 
the  center  at  F ;  this  allows  canes  to  be  placed 
upon  both  sides,  as  shown  in  figures  2  and  3. 
Of  course  water  must  be  supplied  as  it  evaporates 
from  the  troughs,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  practicable  without  freez¬ 
ing.  Those  who  wish  to  experiment  upon  keeping 
our  grapes  in  this  manner  will  probably  find  bot¬ 
tles  the  cheapest  at  first.  Should  the  method  we 
have  here  described  be  tried,  wooden  troughs, 
carefully  put  together,  and  thoroughly  coated 
with  shellac  varnish,  may  be  used,  at  least  in  the 
experiment,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  earthen¬ 
ware.  The  clusters  should  uot  touch  one  another. 


Is  Cold  Water  Injurious  to  Plants? 


Those  who  study  works  on  horticulture  by  dif¬ 
ferent  writers,  will  discover  many  opposing  views 
in  respect  to  the  modes  of  caring  for,  and  the 
treatment  of  plants.  The  proper  temperature  for 
water  when  applied  to  plants,  has  been  frequently 
discussed  by  different  writers  ;  some  contend  that 
cool  water,  just  drawn  from  a  well  or  cistern, 
should  never  be  showered  upon  plants,  but  that  it 
should  first  be  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the 
rocm  in  which  the  plants  are  standing.  Others, 
with  equal  zeal,  claim  that  cold  water  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  plants  in  the  least,  contending  that  the 
w'ater  will  assume  the  right  temperature  befoye 
injury  is  done  the  plant.  Now  which  is  right? 
We  have  experimented  in  this  matter  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to 
which  of  these  two  views  is  correct.  In  the 
month  of  December  we  took  from  our  collection 
twelve  large  geraniums,  and  placed  them  by  them¬ 
selves  in  the  conservatoi-y  ;  six  of  these  we  watered 
with  cold  water,  drawn  from  a  hydrant  pipe  at  the 
temperature  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  the  other 
six  were  suppiied  with  water  from  a  barrel  standing 
in  the  conservatory,  and  was  of  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  house,  that  is  from  sixty  degrees  to 
eighty  degrees.  The  plants  watered  with  the  cold 
water  gave  little  if  any  bloom  throughout  the  win¬ 
ter,  while  the  six  geraniums  w-atered  from  the 
barrel  grew  finely,  and  bloomed  profusely. 

Always  water  your  plants  in  winter  time  with 
hike-warm  water,  if  you  would  have  aprofusion  of 
flowers,  and  thrifty-growing  plants.  The  water 
should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  room  or 
place  in  which  the  plants  are  kept.  There  is 
no  theory  about  it,  this  is  a  practical  fact. 


Protecting  Tree  Trunks  from  the  Sun. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hape,  a  prominent  horticulturist  of 
Georgia,  considers  the  afternoon  sun  as  having  a 
marked  injurious  effect  upon  the  southwest  side  of 
the  trunks  of  fruit  trees.  The  peach,  when  trimmed 
high,  suffers  .greatly  from  this  cause,  especially  in 
the  southern  climate.  The  bark  dries  up,  and  un¬ 
less  timely  protection  is  provided,  the  exposed 
trees  slowly  die  from  the  effects  of  the  fiery  rays  of 
the  afternoon  sun.  The  warrain^g  influence  of  the 
morning  hours  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  cool¬ 
ing  action  of  the  night,  and  preserve  the  health  of 
the  tree.  The  effect  of  the  afternoon  sun  is  very 
marked  in  blighted  pear  trees,  the  southwest  side 
being  usuaily  first  affected.  Trees  that  are  grown 
on  hillsides  sloping  towards  the  east  and  southeast, 
are  nurch  less  subject  to  the  mysterious  and  deadly 
blight.  Currant,  gooseberry  and  raspberry  plants 
are  in  like  manner  affected  by  exposure  to  the 
bright  sun  of  the  afternoon.  Experiments  in  box¬ 
ing  trees,  especially  the  cherry,  have  been  very 
successful.  It  is  only  necessary  to  protect  the 
southwest  side  of  the  tree  trunk.  Dr.  Hape  sug¬ 
gests  two  boards  nailed  together  lengthwise  by 
their  edges,  and  placed  on  tlie  west  side,  as  being 
sufficient  to  protect  the  tree.  Where  possible,  trees 
may  be  shielded  by  being  planted  on  hillsides  slop¬ 
ing  to  the  southeast.  Low  limbs  will  furnish 
much  shade  to  the  trunks,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
proper  pruning.  The  small  fruits — currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  etc.,  can  be  easily  protected 
from  the  afternoon  sun  by  being  planted  on  the 
east  side  of  a  fence,  or  other  object  yielding  shade. 
This  matter  of  the  sun-killing  of  fruit  trees  de¬ 
mands  the  attention  of  all  practical  fruit-growers. 


Wintering  Plants  in  Cellars. 

Many  plants,  such  as  agaves  (century  plants), 
oleanders,  large  cactuses,  etc.,  that  have  grown  too 
large  to  be  accommodated  in  the  sitting-room  or 
conservatory,  can  be  suecessfully  wintered  in  any 
moderately  dry,  frost  proof  cellar.  After  placing 
these  large  plants  in  the  cellar  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  them  any  water,  the  object  being  to 
keep  them  dormant  all  winter,  which  can  be  done 
by  keeping  the  soil  as  dry  as  possible,  but  not  so 
dry  as  to  allow  the  plants  to  shrivel,  or  become 
withered.  Large  plants  of  the  kinds  mentioned, 
often  form  desirable  ornaments  during  the  summer¬ 
time.  It  is  impracticable,  in  most  cases,  to  bring 
them  into  the  house  in  winter,  but  they  can  be 
kept  for  years  by  cellaring  through  the  winter  os 
stated.  Large  geranium,  salvia,  and  heliotrope 
roots,  and  even  tea  roses,  and  carnations,  can  be 
kept  moderately  well  in  the  cellar  by  trenching 
them  in  dry,  or  moderately  moist  sand.  Thus  many 
choice  specimens  of  these  plants  that  we  are  loth  to 


Fig.  3. — SECTION  OE  TROUGH. 


pull  up  and  throw  away  when  winter  approaches, 
can  be  successfully  kept  over  until  the  next  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  a  needless  expense  to  purchase  a  stock  of 
new  plants  for  the  garden  every  year,  when  we  can 
winter  many  of  the  old  ones  in  this  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  manner.  The  leaves  of  all  deciduous 
plants  should  be  removed  before  they  are  put  away 
in  this  manner.  The  foliage  should  remain  on  the 
oleanders  and  carnations  through  the  winter. 
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Notes  From  the  Pines. 

I  have  a  fondness  for  the  much  divided  foliage 
of  the  Aralias,  which,  as  shown  in  our  native  Her¬ 
cules  Club  {Aralia  spinosa),  produces  fine  tropical 
effects.  Several  j’cars  ago  I  set  out  a  number  under 
different  names,  but  which  all  proved  to  be  forms 
of  A.  Chinensis.  Even  one  that  came  to  me  under 
the  all-sufficient  name  Bimorphavthm  Mandshuri- 
cus,  turned  out  to  be  but  a  variety  of  the  Chinese 


THE  NEW  OREOPANAX. 

Aralia.  I  planted  them  all,  and  now  wish  they 
were  back  in  Mandschuria  and  China.  A  recent 
“Revue  Ilorticole”  gives  an  engraving  of  one  of 
the  many  new  plants  brought  home  from  Central 
America  by  M.  Edouard  Andre,  Oreopanax  Epres- 
milianum,  an  own  brother  of  the  Aralias,  and  as  it 
is  likely  to  soon  find  its  way  to  this  country,  the 
engraving  may  be  properly  reproduced.  Its  large 
divided  leaves,  of  the  richest  green,  give  it  a  highly 
ornamental  character,  and  Mr.  Andre  expresses 
the  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  found  in  all  the  gar¬ 
dens  near  the  coast  in  Ersvnee.  Beautiful  as  it  evi¬ 
dently  is,  if  it  has  the  spreading  propensities  of 
the  related  Aralias,  I  could  not  be  induced  to  plant 
it.  The  few  Aralias  1  have  are  now  everywhere 
that  they  are  not  wanted.  One  sent  its  shoots 
under  ground  for  twenty  feet,  and  at  that  distance 
then  came  up  in  a  rose  bed,  which  they  bid  fair  to 
convert  into  an  aralia  bed,  and^the  shoots  appear 
in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places  elsewhere.  The 
aralias  are  not  the  only  plants  which  illustrate  the 
adage  :  “  Too  much  freedery  begets  despise.”  I 

trust  that  the  new  Oreopanax  is  not  a  spreader, 
but,  to  say  the  least,  it  comes  of  a  bad  family. 
manning’s  ELIZABETH  PEAR. 

Many  years  ago  the  late  Horace  Greeley  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  early  and  late  fruits  for  general 
cultivation.  Mr.  Greeley’s  object  was  to  afford 
those  who  knew  nothing  about  fruits,  a  list  to  aid 
them  in  making  selections  for  planting  a  few  trees. 
The  choice  for  the  best  early  jiear  was  Manning’s 
Elizabeth.  This  caused  general  surprise.  I  was 
tolerably  familiar  with  pears,  but  I  did  not  know 
Manning’s  Elizabeth.  That  I  might  make  her  ac¬ 
quaintance,  I  planted  a  tree.  1  now  wish  that  I 
had  planted  many  ti'ees.  The  tree  bears  an  abun¬ 
dant  croi>  yearly.  The  fruit  is  below  medium  size, 
is  of  great  beauty  with  its  coat  of  yellow,  carmine, 


and  russet ;  quality  best,  and  is  ripe  the  middle  of 
August.  This  award  was  made  some  twenty  years 
ago  ;  I  wonder  if  any  more  trees  of  Manning’s 
Elizabeth  have  been  planted  since  the  award,  than 
before  it  ?  The  pear  has  but  one  fault — its  small 
size,  but  this  may  be  remedied  in  part  by  severe 
thinning  of  the  clusters  of  young  fruit. 

THE  VARIEGATED  ROSE  OF  SHARON. 

Among  all  the  shrubs  with  variegated  foliage, 
but  few  hold  their  beauty  during  our  hot  summers.  ’ 
One  of  the  best  and  most  per¬ 
manent  shrubs  of  this  kind  is  the 
Variegated  Rose  of  Sharon  {Hi- 
bisem  Syriacus,  var.)  The  one  I 
have  in  mind  originated  with  the 
late  Robert  Buist.  Its  leaves  are 
margined  with  a  very  clear  white, 
while  the  green  portion  is  very 
dark.  The  flowers  are  so  very 
double  that  they  fail  to  open.  It 
grows  readily  from  cuttings,  and 
bears  severe  pruning.  It  may  be 
used  as  an  ornamental  edging,  or 
as  an  effective  line  in  ribbon 
planting.  It  is  perfectly  hardy. 

HYACINTHUS  (OR  GALTONIA) 
CANDICANS. 

Some  European  florist  exhibii- 
ed  a  bed  of  this  interesting  bulb 
in  full  bloom  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition, where 
it  attracted  much  attention.  The 
next  year  I  saw  the  plant  in. the 
grounds  of  a  gentleman  who  is 
widely  known  as  a  horticulturist. 

I  asked  him  it  the  bulb  was 
hardy.  “  Probably  not,” 
was  the  reply. — “  Have 
you  tried  it?”— “  I  have 
no  time  to  waste  in  test¬ 
ing  the  hardiness  of  any 
plants  from  the  Cape,” 
was  his  answer. — Being 
from  the  Cajie,  he  as¬ 
sumed  that  it  could  not 
be  hardy.  I  left  out  a 
part  of  my  bulbs  the 
next  winter,  and  found 
that  it  w’as  hardy. 

Plants  from  warm  countries  often  unex¬ 
pectedly  prove  quite  hardy  in  our  severe 
winters,  and  plants  that  naturally  grow  in 
swamps,  often  flourish  muen  better  in  the 
drier  soii  of  the  garden  than  they  do  in 
their  native  swamps.  Apropos  of  swamp 
plants.  There  is  here  a  row  twenty  feet 
long  or  more  of  the  Cardinal  Flower 
{Lobelia  cardinalis)  in  a  dry,  sandy  place. 

It  is  a  mass  of  scarlet  that  can  be  equalled 
by  but  few  exotics. 

THE  SUNFLOWER  CRAZE. 

The  craze  which  started  a  few  years  ago, 
has  not  yet  died  out,  I  stili  see  ladies 
using  the  common  sunflowers  as  dress 
ornaments,  or  carrying  them  in  place  of 
bouquets.  The  plants  are  more  frequently 
seen  in  gardens  than  formerly,  and  I 
recently  passed  a  house  where  sunflowers 
were  growing,  in  pots.  If  people  wish  to 
make  much  of  sunflowers,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  they  should  select  the  common 
annual  species,  lldianthus  annuus^  the 
coarsest  and  ugliest  of  the  whole  genus. 

There  are  some  perennial  species  that  are 
really  handsome  while  growing,  and  better 
than  the  common  annuals  are  for  cut-flow¬ 
ers.  Among  the  best  are  the  graceful 
sunflower  {Helianlhus  orgyalis)  and  Maxi- 
milliaii’s  sunflower  {E.  Afaximilliani),  which  are  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  and  when  well  grown,  arc  fine 
ornamental  plants.  For  cut  flowers,  the  double 
kinds,  especially  that  known  as  ILcUanthus  globosus 
fistvlosus,  are  vastly  superior  to  the  common  one, 
which  is  only  fit  to  grow  for  its  seeds  to  use  as 
chicken  food.  The  first  two  kinds  I  have  named, 
being  perennial,  the  clumps  increase  year  by  year 
in  size  and  beauty.  Their  foliage  is  pleasing. 


A  New  and  Brilliant  Poppy. 

The  flowers  of  the  Poppies  are  very  short-lived, 
both  of  the  annual  and  perennial  kinds.  In  spite 
of  their  fugacious  character,  they  have  in  some 
kinds  a  brilliancy  of  color,  and  in  others  a  rich, 
erape-libe  texture,  hardly  equalled  by  other  flowers. 
Poppies  are  not  suited  for  cut  flowers  ;  but  most 
useful  for  making  brilliant  the  bed  where  they 
grow.  The  Perennial  Poppies,  such  as  Papaver  ori- 
entale  and  its  relatives,  if  given  a  back-ground  of 
dark  green,  may  be  used  with  fine  effect.  The 
Annual  Poppies,  now  less  frequent  in  our  gardens 
than  formerly,  are  so  difficult  to  transplant,  that 
the  only  satisfactory  method  of  treating  them  is  to 
sow  a  bed  with  the  seeds,  and  if  the  plants  appear 
too  thick,  thin  them  where  at  all  crowded.  In 
thinning,  cut  or  pinch  out  the  superfluous  plants, 
instead  of  pulling  them,  as  that  would  disturb  the 
roots  of  those  that  remain.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  more  brilliant  sight  than  a  bed  of  the  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  Shade-loving  Poppy,  Papaver  um- 
brosum.  The  engraving  gives  a  single  flower  three- 
fourths  life-size.  The  plant  is  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  with  hairy  stems  and  much-divided 
paie-green  leaves.  The  flowers,  sometimes  four 
inches  across,  are  of  the  richest  scarlet,  which  is 
made  to  appear  still  more  intense  in  contrast  with 
the  large  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
The  flowers  last  but  a  day,  but  they  are  jiroduced 
in  such  rapid  succession  that  a  bed  presents  a  con¬ 
tinuous  mass  of  bloom.  If  the  plants,  when  young, 
are  pinched  at  the  top,  it  will  make  them  branch, 
and  produce  more  numerous  flowers.  Anything 
more  brilliant  than  a  bed  of  this  poppy,  framed  in 
the  grass  of  a  lawn,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is 


THE  SHADE-LOVING  POPPY. 

claimed  by  some  that  this  is  a  variety  of  the  well 
known  Corn  Poppy  {P.  Plueae),  of  Europe,  which 
is  itself  an  exceedingly  brilliant  flower,  though  a 
weed  in  grain  fields  of  England  and  the  Continent. 
The  Corn  Poppy  has  given  some  double  varieties 
that  are  very  showy.  Some  varieties  of  the  common 
garden  or  Opium  Poppy  are  exceedingly  double, 
and  present  a  great  variety  of  colors.  If  treated  as 
above,  they  maj'  be  used  on  the  lawn  with  fine  effect. 
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Fruit-Ripening  and  Decay. 


Fall  or  Holland  Bulbs. 


That  class  of  jjlants  known  as  Fall  or  Holland 
Bulbs,  includes  hyacinths,  crdcuses,  jonquils, 
tulips,  narcissuses,  snow-drops,  and  several  less 
known  kinds.  These  bulbs  are  grown  in  Holland 
in  immense  quantities,  the  soil  and  climate  of  that 
country  being  peculiarly  favorable  to  them,  and 
they  are  annually  imported  into  this  country  in 
great  numbers.  Autumn  is  the  time  to  set  them 
out ;  any  time  from  the  first  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember.  Tulips,  jonquils,  nar¬ 
cissuses, and  hyacinths,  should 
be  planted  four  inches  deep, 
and  eight  inches  apart  each 
way  ;  the  snow-drops  and  cro¬ 
cuses  two  inches  deep,  and  six 
inches  apart.  All  of  the  above 
named  bulbs  are  entirely 
hardy,  and  will  stand  in  the 
ground  without  any  surface 
protection  through  the  sever¬ 
est  winters.  S'^me  go  to  the 
trouble  of  covering  the  sur¬ 
face  with  leaves  or  other  litter 
for  protection,  but  this  is  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary.  A  very 
pretty  effect  may  be  had  where 
one  has  a  large  number  of 
bulbs,  by  selecting  the  differ¬ 
ent  colors  and  plantitig  each 
color  in  a  row  by  itself,  so  that 
when  they  blossom,  there  will 
be  ribbon-lines  of  red,  white, 
blue,  or  yellow',  as  the  case 
maj'  be.  Or,  if  one  has  a  large 
number  of  beds  of  different 
shapes,  cut  so  as  to  form  a 
design  of  some  kind,  each  sec¬ 
tion  may  he  planted  with  a 
ditl'erent  color  (hyacinths  are 
the  best  for  this  work),  and 
when  all  come  into  bloom  in 
April,  the  effect  will  bo  most 
charming.  We  tried  this 
“  massing  ”  of  the  differently 
colored  bulbs  one  year,  in  a 
“  design  ’’  of  one  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  all  conceiv¬ 
able  shapes,  ])lanting  the  bulbs 
so  that  when  in  blossom,  the 
whole  w'ould  present  a  har¬ 
monious  cllect.  It  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  sight  than  that  pre¬ 
sented  by  all  those  bulbs  in 
full  bloom  in  early  Ajjril,  when 
every  thing  else  looked  barren 
and  cheerless.  They  were  ad¬ 
mired  by  every  one  who  saw 
them.  Bulbs  of  this  character 
bloom  and  pass  away  in  season 
to  allow  room  for  other  plants 
to  be  set  out.  These  may  be 
set  between  the  rows  of  bulbs, 
and  not  disturb  them  in  the 
least.  Any  of  the  above  named 
bulbs  are  especially  desirable 
for  house  culture  in  winter. 

Make  an  oblong  box,  say  four  feet  in  length, 
fifteen  inches  wide,  and  twelve  deep,  fill  this 
with  fine,  rich  loam,  then  plant  a  row  of  hya¬ 
cinths  in  the  centre,  and  on  each  side  of  this  plant 
a  row  of  either  snow-drops  or  crocuses,  water  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  set  away  in  a  dark,  cool  place.  In 
three  weeks  remove  the  box  into  the  full  light, 
water  freely,  and  they  will  grow  and  bloom  through¬ 
out  the  winter.  If  the  box  can  be  set  near  a  front 
window,  the  flowers  will  make  a  pretty  display. 

These  bulbs  can  be  started  in  pots,  or  glasses 
filled  with  water,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  stated  above.  Place  a  single  bulb  of  hyacinth 
in  each  pot  or  glass.  Four-inch  pots  filled  nearly 
to  the  top  with  soil,  and  the  bulb  set  in  and  pressed 
down,  so  that  nothing  but  the  crown  is  above 
ground,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  same  bulbs 


can  be  used  a  number  of  years,  but  they  are  not  so 
good  as  fresh  ones,  which  should  be  obtained  each 
year  if  possible.  After  the  bulbs  are  through 
blooming,  they  may  be  left  in  the  soil  until  spring. 

De  Lancey's  Pine. 

Among  the  noted  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City  is  DeLancey’s  Pine.  In  view  of  the  prob- 
.able  rapid  increase  of  the  city  in  the  near  future,  a 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  State  Legislature 


After  a  fruit  has  attained  its  full  size,  and  received 
from  the  tree  all  the  nutriment  that  can  conduce 
to  its  perfection,  it  is  fully  mature  and  then  makes 
preparation  for  dropping.  This  is  especially  seen 
in  the  pear,  in  which  the  hold  upon  the  tree,  so  to 
speak,  is  lessened,  and  if  the  fruit  be  gently  raised 
to  a  horizontal  position,  the  stem  parts  from  the 
tree  by  a  clean  fracture.  In  the  peach  and  some 
other  fruits,  decay  soon  follows  maturity,  while  in 
the  Russet  apples  it  does  not 
occur  until  at  the  end  of  sev- 
erak  months.  Among  apples 
and  pears  we  find  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  decay  takes  place.  In 
some  it  occurs  in  a  few  days 
after  maturity,  and  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  try  to  keep  these.  They 
are  called  early  varieties,  and 
must  be  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  ma¬ 
ture.  The  late  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  pears  afford  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  statement  that 
fruits  commence  to  decay  soon 
after  they  are  mature.  This 
decay  is  very  slow,  but  not 
the  less  certain.  In  keeping 
such  fruits  we  endeavor  to 
retard  and  prolong  the  process 
as  much  as  possible.  There  is 
a  certain  point  in  the  process 
of  decay  at  which  these  fruits 
are  best  suited  for  use.  We 
call  it  ripeness  or  mellowness, 
and  say  that  the  ,  fruit  is  in 
“eating  condition.”  When 
fruit  reaches  this  condition, 
destructive  decay  or  rotting 
soon  follows.  After  late  ap¬ 
ples  are  stoi  ed  for  the  winter, 
the  gradual  decay,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  commences. 
Important  changes  arc  going 
on  within  the  fruit.  It  ab¬ 
sorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  of 
the  room,  and  gives  off  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas.  Another 
change  results  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  water,  which  is  given 
off  as  moisture.  The  taking 
up  of  oxygen  by  the  fruit, 
and  the  giving  off  of  carbonic 
acid,  in  a  short  lime  so  vitiate 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in 
which  the  fruit  is  kept,  that 
it  will  at  once  extinguish  a 
candle,  and  destroy  animal 
life.  An  atmosphere  of  this 
kind  tends  to  preserve  the 
fruit.  There  being  little  or  no 
oxygen  left  in  the  air  of  the 
room,  the  process  of  decay  is 
arrested.  Hence  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  that  the  room  be  air-tight, 
in  order  to  maintain  such  an 
atmosphere.  The  production 
of  carbonic  acid  shows  that 
the  cellar  in  a  dwelling  is  an 
improper  place  for  storing  fruit.  When  the  gas  is 
present  in  the  air  in  sufficient  proportion,  it  causes 
death,  and  a  very  small  quantity  will  cause  head¬ 
ache,  listlessness,  and  other  unpleasant  effects. 
No  doubt  that  many  of  the  troubles  attributed  to 
malaria,  are  due  to  the  gases  from  vegetables  and 
fruits  stored  in  the  cellar.  A  fruit  cellar  should  be 
underneath  some  other  building  than  the  dwel¬ 
ling,  or  a  fruit  house  may  be  built  entirely  above 
ground.  A  house  to  keep  fruit  properly  must  be 
built  upon  the  principle  of  a  refrigerator.  Its  walls, 
floor,  and  ceiling,  should  be  double,  and  the  space 
between  them  filled  with  saw-dust.  The  doors  and 
windows  should  be  double,  and  as  light  is  undesir¬ 
able,  the  windows  are  to  be  provided  with  shutters. 
There  should  be  a  small  stove  for  use,  if  needed, 
to  keep  a  proper  temperature  in  severe  weather. 
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to  select  lands  for  public  parks  well  in  advance  of 
the  time  when  these  pleasure  grounds  should  be 
required.  Among  other  lands  selected  were  those 
bordering  on  the  river  Bronx.  This  is  a  tract,  a 
large  portion  of  which  in  its  native  wildness  rivals 
the  Adirondack  region.  Here  was  the  home  of  De 
Lancey,  whose  house  was  occupied  by  Washington. 
Though  the  house  has  been  burned,  there  still 
“  Stands  high  in  solitary  state. 

De  Lancey's  ancient  i)ine.'’ 

The  tree  has  long,  naked  branches  usually  seen 
in  the  White  Pine  when  of  great  age,  giving  it  the 
aspect  shown  in  the  engr.aving,  reproduced  from 
drawings  made  forthe  ParkCommissioners.  Itis  for¬ 
tunate  that  the  conversion  of  this  tract  into  a  park 
will  preserve  this  tree  to  be  admired  by  future 
generations,  as  it  has  been  by  those  of  the  past. 
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Curtain  for  Stained  Glass  Window. 

The  half  curtain  seen  in  the  engraving,  is  used 
where  the  upper  half  of  the  window  is  stained  glass, 
and  the  lower  half  plain.  Embroider  a  piece  of 
pongee  for  the  front  of  the  curtain,  with  some 
delicate  pattern  in  bright  shades  of  silk.  Line  it 
with  the  pongee,  and  finish  at  the  bottom  with 


fringe  the  color  of  the  material  used,  and  hang  it 
on  a  small  rod  with  rings.  It  will  work  nicely 
on  a  stout  wire  with  small  brass  rings,  and  be 
much  less  expensive  than  the  rod  generally  used. 


Table  Etiquette. 

Manners  at  the  table  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  one’s  surroundings.  The  way  in  which  food 
is  served  has  an  important  influence  upon  children 
in  the  forming  of  their  habits.  A  proper  care 
in  laying  the  table  at  each  meal  with  neatness 
and  order,  with  the  same  service  when  the  family 
OTily  are  present,  as  when  there  are  visitors,  gives 
ease  and  manners  to  all,  should  unexpected  com- ' 
pany  arrive  at  time  of  meals.  A  lady  remarked  to 
a  friend  a  few  days  ago :  “  Ton  must  be  very 

much  worn  out,  for  it  is  noticed  that  you  have  had 
company  almost  all  the  time  this  summer.” — “  Oh, 
no,”  was  the  reply,  “  we  enjoy  it ;  we  neverchange 
anything,  and  try  to  have  our  table  ready  for  com¬ 
pany  all  the  time.”  The  spotless  table  linen, 
clean  glass,  and  bright  silver,  often  seen  in  that 
lady’s  dining  room,  prove  her  words  to  be  true. 

Americans  have  long  been  held  up  to  ridicule 
by  foreigners,  and  .justly  too,  for  their  habits  of 
“  cramming  ”  the  food.  This  is  true,  not  only  of 
business  men  who  rush  into  a  restaurant,  often 
standing  about  a  counter  like  so  many  animals, 
waiting  to  be  fed  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  also 
ladles  and  children  do  much  the  same  thing  at  home. 

A  true  lady  or  gentleman  presiding  at  the  home 
table,  will  be  known  by  the  quiet,  gentle  manners, 
together  with  a  constant  care  for  others,  suiting 
each  one’s  taste  as  far  as  possible,  with  few  words 
about  it.  If  there  be  a  servant  in  waiting,  she 
•should  be  controlled  by  looks  rather  than  words, 
or  better,  she  should  be  so  trained  to  her  duties 
before  coming  into  the  dining  room  that  she  will 
seldom  need  any  directions  there.  When  the 
bell  calls  her  in,  she  will  fill  each  one’s  glass  with 
water ;  then  pass  the  butter  on  a  small  tray  to  the 
left  of  each  one,  that  all  may  help  themselves, 
then  the  bread— some  cut  bread  in  squares  and 
place  them  on  each  one’s  napkin.  Soup,  fish,  and 
meat,  if  used  iu  courses,  or  alone,  are  served  in 
the  seme  way.  Vegetables  are  placed  upon  the 
tray  in  the  vegetable  dish,  and  every  one  helps 
himself.  Before  desert  is  brought  in,  the  table  is 


cleared  and  the  cloth  brushed  free  from  crumbs. 
It  is  desirable  that  these  rules  should  be  carried 
out  at  the  simplest  table.  If  there  is  but  one  ser¬ 
vant  for  all  the  house  work,  she  should  understand 
that  this  is  one  of  her  most  important  duties,  and 
she  should  be  required  to  have  her  hair  neatly 
brushed,  and  her  calico  dress,  collar,  and  white 
apron  always  ready  for  this  service.  A  constant 
jumping  up  from  the  table  by  any  of  the  family  for 
one  thing  and  another,  is  a  great  annoyance  to  all. 

Breakfast  being  necessarily  an  informal  meal, 
there  is  less  ceremony  than  at  dinner.  Fruit,  if 
used,  stands  upon  the  table  ;  as  all  the  family  can 
seldom  be  present  at  the  same  time,  other  things  are 
kept  hot  in  the  kitchen  and  brought  to  the  guests 
as  they  arrive.  An  English  family  that  entertains 
with  bountiful  hospitality,  serves  breakfast  to  their 
guests  at  any  hour  of  the  morning,  but  in  a  private 
family  guests  should  observe  the  rules  of  courtesy 
by  adapting  themselves  to  the  breakfast  hour,  as 
also  to  all  other  customs  of  the  family  they  are 
visiting,  as  delays  of  this  kind  often  make  a  deal  of 
trouble  and  extra  work. 

Nothing  is  so  suitable  for  a  dinner  table-cloth 
and  napkins  as  pure  white  damask.  For  breakfast 
and  lunch  red  damask  looks  well  and  washes 
admirably,  but  colored  embroideries  on  white,  or 
any  elaborate  work  where  changes  for  washing  are 
so  often  made,  seem  altogether  unsuitable. 
Flowers  are  a  pretty  adornment  for  the  table,  but 
they  should  not  be  profuse.  A  slender  vase  at 
each  end  of  the  table  with  flowers  of  a  single  kind, 
with  their  leaves,  are  much  jirettier  than  bouquets 
of  mixed  colors.  A  very  desirable  addition  to  the 
table  is  a  small  tea-kettle  of  copper,  bronze,  or 
polished  brass,  with  its  alcohol  lamp,  to  keep  the 
water  at  boiling  point  all  through  the  breakfast  or 
tea.  It  costs  from  two  to  eight  dollars.  The  hot 
water  is  used  to  heat  the  cups  before  pouring  the 
tea  or  coilee,  and  to  regulate  its  strength. 

Many  rules  for  good  table  manners  will  occur  to 
all  who  are  observant,  and  the  best  way  to  inform 
one’s  self  is  to  watch  carefully  those  who  are 
considered  as  models  of  polite  behavior,  and  copy 
their  habits  in  this  respect.  Ethel  Stone. 


A  Table  Jardiniere. 

The  very  pretty  and  novel  jardiniere  for  the  table 
shown  in  the  engraving,  is  made  of  six  pieces  of 
thin  wood  neatly  glued  together,  and  a  board  fitted 
in  for  the  bottom.  When  made  of  oak  it  can  be  left 


A  JARDINIERE  FOR  THE  TABLE. 


the  natural  color  of  tlic  wood  or  gilded,  but  if  of 
pine,  paint  it  black  or  brown.  Paint  some  objects 
on  the  sides  in  colors,  which  will  harmonize  with 
the  plants  that  are  to  be  held.  After  the  flower¬ 
pot  is  placed  in,  lay  moss  over  the  top  to  conceal 
it  from  view.  If  largo  brass-headed  nails  are 
used  for  feet,  the  jardiniere  will  be  finished. 


A  New  Photograph  Receiver. 

The  hanging  receiver  for  photographs  seen  in 
the  engraving,  is  made  of  dark-brown  plush,  with 
forget-me-nots  embroidered  in  light  blue.  First 
cut  out  the  foundation  or  back,  which  should  be  of 
heavy  paste-board, 
seven  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  and  as 
long  as  desired.  It 
can  be  half  as  long 
again  as  the  one 
here  illustrated. 

The  pieces  for  the 
outside  are  seven 
and  a  half  inches 
wide,  the  top  cut  in 
squares  measuring 
an  inch  and  a  half 
each  way,  and  long 
enough  to  lap  over 
one  another.  The 
forget-nje-not  spray 
on  the  top  of  each 
piece  should  be  em¬ 
broidered  before  it 
is  covered.  Baste 
the  plusli  neatly  on 
the  paste-board ,  an d 
line  it  with  light 
blue  silk  or  Silesia. 

When  all  the  flaps 
are  finished  in  this 
manner,  sew  them 
firmly  to  the  plush- 
covered  back.  If 

the  sprays  are  paint-  photograph  RECEIVER, 
ed  instead  of  em¬ 
broidered,  it  can  be  done  better  after  it  is  all 
finished.  Fasten  the  top  to  a  brass  banner-rod, 
and  hang  the  receiver  with  a  light  blue  silk  cord. 


How  to  Make  Good  Pickles. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  housekeeper  to  make,  or 
see  made,  the  pickles  to  be  used  in  her  family.  To 
this  end  (if  she  does  not  know  how),  she  should 
learn  to  make  an  eatable  pickle — ^one  she  knows 
contains  nothing  injurious.  There  is  a  principle  in 
everything ;  that  of  canning  fruit  is  to  expel  the 
air  by  means  of  heat  and  expansion,  and  then  keep 
the  air  out  by  means  of  rubber  and  glass,  tin  and 
solder.  The  principle  of  pickling  is  to  reduce  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  by  means  of  salt  or  boiling,  and 
then  supply  the  waste  or  displacement  by  vinegar. 
Experience  has  taught  us,  that  fruit  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  will  keep  perfectly  in  vinegar,  if  cer¬ 
tain  principles  are  understood  and  intelligently  fol¬ 
lowed.  You  must  have  good,  strong  vinegar  ;  take 
whatever  trouble  is  necessary  to  secure  it.  Be  wil¬ 
ling  to  follow  a  recipe  in  which  you  have  confi¬ 
dence.  Many  fail,  because  they  will  not  be  exact. 
They  guess  at  the  measurements.  Being  short  of 
sugar,  they  use  less,  but  having  plenty  of  spice, 
a  double  allowance  is  thrown  iu.  Instead  of  taking 
the  kettle  from  the  fire  at  the  boiling  point,  the 
vinegar  is  allowed  to  boil  until  the  strength  is  quite 
gone  out  of  it.  This  inexactness  is  all  wrong. 

Cucumber  Pickle.— We  will  suppose  you  have 
five  hundred  small,  green  cucumbers.  Wash  them 
at  once,  rejecting  any  that  are  soft  in  spots.  Place 
them  in  a  jar,  and  pour  over  enough  well  salted 
water  to  cover  them.  The  color  is  better  if  the 
brine  is  cool,  about  a  pint  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of 
water  is  the  rule,  well  dissolved  and  mixed.  Let 
them  stand  twenty-four  hours,  but  not  longer ; 
better  only  twelve  hours  than  too  long.  If  bubbles 
arise  on  the  water  it  is  time  to  take  them  out,  as 
the  flavor  will  spoil.  Let  them  drain  or  wipe  them 
dry.  Take  as  much  vinegar  as  you  used  of  watei 
to  cover  them.  Spice  it  well  with  mustard,  capsi¬ 
cum,  whole  ginger,  allspice,  .and  a  little  mace,  but 
use  no  cloves  or  cinnamon,  as  these  latter  discolor 
and  spoil  the  flavor  to  most  tastes.  To  every  gal¬ 
lon  allow  a  piece  of  alum,  the  size  of  a  hickory 
nut  or  a  trifle  larger.  Let  the  vinegar  and  spice 
come  to  a  boil,  and  pour  it  over  Ihe  cHCumbers  in  a 
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iiaiTOW-mouthed  crock.  Keep  in  a  cellar  or  a  cool 
room  covered  with  a  crock-lid.  A  little  sugar,  say 
a  quarter  pound,  will  help  to  make  the  pickles 
keep,  and  in  time  it  strengthens  the  vinegar.  The 
mixed  spices  of  the  stores  are  usually  good. 

Mangoes. — Take  young,  green,  smooth-skinned 
musk-melons,  not  larger  than  three  inches  in 
diameter,  cut  out  a  piece  and  remove  the  seeds ; 
till  in  with  any  small  vegetables,  and  tie  on  the  lid. 
Place  the  melons  in  brine,  and  afterwards  drain 
and  pickle  them  exactly  as  for  cucumbers,  using- 
mustard  seed  a  little  more  freely,  a  half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  in  each  melon  before  tying  on  the  lid. 

Onion  Picki.e. — Use  small  onions ;  peel  them, 
and  place  in  brine  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  after¬ 
wards  drain  very  dry,  and  pickle  as  for  cucumbers. 

Cauliflower. — The  principle  is  the  same  ;  cover 
with  salt  water,  restore  to  crispness  with  spiced 
vinegar  and  a  trifle  of  alum. 

Red  Cabbage. — Cut  in  neat,  even  slices,  sprinkle 
salt  on  the  layers  and  let  stand  over  night,  rinse  off 
the  Galt,  drain  dry,  and  pour  over  spiced  .vinegar 
and  cover.  Remember  a  little  alum,  not  too  much, 
is  necessary  to  make  it  crisp. 

Higdon. — This  is  an  old-fashioned  favorite.  Mix¬ 
ed  vegetables  of  any  desirable  kind  are  cut  in  flue 
dices,  and  treated  the  same  as  red  cabbage. 

Green  Tomato  Pickles. — Take  green  tomatoes, 
slice  evenly  and  finely  with  or  without  sliced  onion. 
To  one  gallon  allow  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  well 
spiced  with  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  ground  mustard, 
W'ith  a  half  pound  of  sugar  added. 

Pickled  Peaches. — We  now  come  to  another 
order  of  pickle,  requiring  entirely  different  treat¬ 
ment.  The  principle  is  the  same,  however,  though 
instead  of  reducing  with  salt,  heat  is  used.  To 
seven  pounds  of  peaches  allow  one  quart  of  vine¬ 
gar,  and  three  or  four  pounds  of  sugar,  white  or 
browm,  spiced  w'ith  cinnamon  and  cloves,  wdiole,  if 
convenient,  if  not,  the  ground  will  do,  though  not 
as  good.  Bring  the  vinegar  to  a  boil,  adding  a  few 
peaches,  when  reduced  a  little  take  out  and  add 
more.  When  done,  pour  the  juice  over  the  whole. 

Pickled  Plums. — These  are  made  very  much  the 
same  as  peaches,  though  you  may  vary,  if  3'ou  wish, 
by  boiling  the  vinegar  three  successive  days,  and 
pouring  over  the  fruit,  prab  apples,  cherries,  pears, 
or  any  tree  fruit  may  be  pickled  in  this  way.  Re¬ 
member,  that  for  vegetables  use  salt,  vinegar, 
alum,  and  any  spice,  excepting  cloves  and  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  for  fruit  use  a  quart  of  vinegar  to  three 
or  four  pounds  of  sugar,  with  cloves  and  cinnamon 
as  spices  to  suit  the  taste.  Aunt  Hattie. 


Our  Sleeping  Rooms. 

LUCT  RANDOLPH  FLEMING. 

A  physician  of  note  says,  ”  we  hear  a  great  talk 
about  malaria  now-a-days,  but  there  is  more  ma¬ 
laria  to  be  found  in  most  modern  bedchambers 
than  anywhere  else.”  Persons  who  are  moderate¬ 
ly  intelligent  on  other  topics,  appear  to  have  small 
thought,  or  that  very  perverted,  on  the  subject  of 
hygiene  in  their  sleeping  rooms,  and  especially 
those  occupied  by  children.  The  ventilation  of  a 
bedchamber  cannot  be  too  carefully  attended  to  ; 
and,  as  says  Horace  Mann,  “  seeing  the  atmosphere 
is- forty  miles  deep  all  around  the  globe,  it  is  a  use¬ 
less  piece  of  economy  to  breathe  it  more  than 
once.”  Yet  nine  mothers  out  of  ten  will  carefully 
close  all  the  windows,  “  for  fear  of  colds  and  night 
air,”  and  leave  two  or  three  children  to  sleep  in  a 
stifling  atmosphere,  and  see  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  colds  and  throat  troubles  they  have, 
and  the  vitiated  air  she  compels  them  to  breathe 
night  after  night.  Let  the  morning  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  into  the  bedroom  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  occupants  have  risen  ;  and  if  there  is  no  sun¬ 
shine,  and  it  is  not  raining,  let  in  the  air.  Do 
not  make  up  beds  too  soon  after  they  are  vacated. 
You  may  get  your  house  tidied  sooner,  but  it  is 
neither  cleanly  nor  healthful  to  snugly  pack  up  bed 
clothing  until  the  exhalations  of  the  sleepers’ 
bodies  have  been  removed  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Look  carefully  after  the  wash-stand  and  the  vari¬ 


ous  utensils  belonging  thereto.  The  soap-dishes 
and  tooth-brash  mugs  cannot  be  kept  too  scrapu- 
lously  clean.  All  slops  and  foul  water  should  be 
emptied  very  promptly.  Wash  out  and  sun  all 
pitchers,  glasses,  and  whatever  vessel  are  used  in 
the  sleeping  room.  Never  allow  water,  or  stale 
bouquets  of  flowers  to  stand  for  days  in  the  spare 
chamber  after  the  departure  of  a  guest.  Towels 
that  have  been  used  should  be  promptly  removed, 
and  no  soiled  clothing  allowed  to  hang  or  accumu¬ 
late  about  the  room.  Closets  opening  into  a  sleep¬ 
ing  apartment  are  often  the  receptacles  of  soiled 
clothes,  shoes,  etc.,  and  become  fruitful  sources  of 
bad  air,  particularly  where  there  are  small  children. 
After  such  places  the  housewife  should  look  with 
a  keen  eye  for  objectionable  articles,  and  remove 
them  with  an  unsparing  hand.  I  have  encountered 
such  closets,  in  which  one  might  And  all  the  odors 
traditionally  belonging  to  the  city  of  Cologne — any 
one  of  which  was  enough  to  suggest  ideas  of  dis¬ 
ease-germs. 

Even  so  innocent  a  piece  of  furniture  as  the 
bureau,  may  by  carelessness  become  the  recipient 
of  articles,  which  may  taint  the  air  of  your  bed¬ 
chamber.  Damp  and  soiled  combs  and  brushes 
are  not  only  unsightly  and  disgusting,  but  lying- 
soiled  and  unaired  from  day  to  day,  will  certainly 
contribute  to  evil  air  and  odors,  as  will  also 
greasy  and  highly  scented  hair  ribbons,  etc.  Never 
lay  freshly  laundried  clothes  upon  the  bed;  nor 
air  the  same  in  your  bedroom,  if  possible  to  do  so 
elsewhere.  Do  not  hesitate  to  light  a  fire  on  cool 
mornings  and  eveniijg>-s;  and  if  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  an  open  flre-place,  you  possess  a  grand  means 
of  comfort  and  ventilation  in  the  bedchamber. 


A  Corner  Medicine  Cabinet. 

The  Hanging  Cabinet,  shown  in  the  engraving, 
can  be  made  very  ornamental.  The  case  is  of  black 
walnut  with  panels  of  light  wood.  Wild  roses  are 
painted  on  one  panel,  and  rushes  on  the  other. 
There  are  three  shelves  to  hold  vials.  Below  is  a 
drawer  for  court  plaster,  pieces  of  linen,  string, 
etc.  A  lambrequin  of  velveteen,  embroidered  and 


edged  with  fringe,  gives  a  handsome  finish  to  the 
cabinet,  while  the  top  can  be  used  as  a  shelf  for  a 
vase  or  other  ornamental  object.  The  lamp  may  be 
there  during  the  day.  Much  time  and  suffering 
may  be  saved  if  a  medicine  cabinet  is  close  at  hand, 
well  stocked  with  standard  remedies  and  such  other 
things,  as  are  important  in  cases  of  illness.  Label 
every  bottle  or  package  plainly,  and  keep  nothing 
of  a  poisonous  nature  among  household  remedies. 


Shoe-Case  and  Bag  for  Soiled  Linen. 

The  articles  as  seen  in  the  engravings  may  be 
of  almost  anj'  material,  cretonne  or  calico  being 
preferred,  as  they  shed  the  dust.  To  make  the 
shoe-case  shown  in  figure  1,  take  a  piece  of  the 


goods  double  for  the  back,  twenty-four  inches 
long  and  seventeen  wide.  The  piece  of  which  the 
pockets  are  formed  is  thirty-three  inches  long,  and 
ten  inches  wide,  also  made  double.  Stitch  two 
pieces  four  and  a  half  inches  from  the  outside 
edge,  which  make  a  place  for  the  pasteboard. 
Cut  the  pasteboard  eight 
by  ten  inches,  and  slip  it 
in  place  ;  plait  the  spaces 
which  are  left  at  each 
side  to  fit  the  back,  and 
baste  on  the  pockets. 

The  flaps  are  made  the 
w'idth  of  the  back,  and 
seven  and  a  half  inches 
deep.  Bind  them  with 
braid  and  baste  in  place, 
afterwards  bind  it  all 
round  with  braid,  and 
sew  pieces  on  each  pock¬ 
et  by  which  to  tie  it  up. 

The  bag  for  soiled  linen 
(fig.  2),  is  made  of  two 
straight  pieces  sewed  to¬ 
gether  all  round,  stitch¬ 
ing  it  twice  across  the  top.  Cut  a  slit  in  the  front, 
and  bind  it  with  braid.  Hang  the  bag  with  braid. 


Fig.  2. — A  CLOTHES  BAG. 


Have  More  Salads. — Their  Healthfulness. 

Probably  no  people  use  so  few  salads  as  the 
Americans.  Here  Lettuce  is  by  a  large  majority 
regarded  as}  the  one  plant  to  be  used  as  a  salad, 
and  this  is  most  frequently  dressed  with  sugar  and 
vinegar.  The  primary  reason  why  we  should  use 
more  salads,  is  their  healthfulness.  Sailors  upon 
long  voyages  and  soldiers  on  service  on  the  frontier, 
subsist  largely  upon  salted  meats,  and  are  aflflicted 
with  that  most  distressing  disease — scurvy.  A 
supply  of  fresh  vegetables  at  once  effects  a  cure. 
The  antiscorbutic  (against  scurvy)  action  of  vege¬ 
tables  is  well  established,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  saline  matters  they  contain.  In  cook¬ 
ing  vegetables,  a  large  share  of  these  saline  con¬ 
stituents  arc  removed,  which  is  supposed  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact,  that  raw  vegetables  are  mon- 
effective  than  cooked  in  the  cure  of  scurvy.  I.i 
the  early  days  of  California  mining,  scurvy  was  a 
common  disease,  and  the  miners  gladly  paid  a  dol¬ 
lar  a-piece  for  potatoes,  which  they  sliced  in  vine¬ 
gar  and  ate  raw.  Farmer’s  families,  especially 
those  who  live  a  long  distance  from  markets,  of 
necessity  live  largely  upon  salted  meats.  This  diet 
produces  incipient  scurvy,  as  is  often  manifested 
in  defective  teeth,  had  breath,  and  a  colorless 
skin,  accompanied  by  an  inordinate  desire  for 
pickles  and  acids  generally.  Have  more  salads. 
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all  farewell,  saying  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  rc- 
tura  immediately.  Will  and  Nellie  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  high  rail  fence,  and  watched  him  as 
he  passed  up  the  steep,  shady  road,  until  he  arrived 
at  a  place  ^vhere  it  made  a  quick  turn,  taking- 
off  his  cap  he  waved  it  several  times  over  his  head, 
and  a  moment  later  the  dark  trees  completely  hid 
him  from  view.  Then  they  got  off  the  fence  and 
began  questioning  their  mother,  who  seemed  great¬ 
ly  worried  over  something.  She  told  them  that  a 
great  Union  army  was  marching  to  take  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  their  father  had  permission  to  come  and 
direct  her  what  to  do  in  ease  of  danger.  The  boy 
and  girl  must  not  venture  far  from  home  for  fear 
something  might  happen  to  them.  Will  and  Nellie 
did  not  always  heed  their  mother’s  advice,  and 
the  following  morning  Will  proposed  to  go  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  and  see  their  father.  ‘  I 
tell  you,  Nell,’  he  .said,  coaxingly,  ‘you’ll  see  a 
lieap  j'ou  don’t  know  what  it  is ;  you  just  ought 


what  to  do,  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  guns  in  a  distant  part  of  the  mountain. 

‘  Oh,  the  Unions  !  ’  they  said,  and  tilled  with  ter¬ 
ror  they  turned,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  find 
the  road  which  they  meant  to  follow  home,  not 
knowing  that  each  step  they  took  was  taking  them 
directly  from  it.  The  firing  had  now  become  very 
frequent,  and  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  mountain,  but  seemed  to  be  all  around; 
and  then  began  the  booming  cf  cannon,  which 
would,  for  the  time,  drown  the  clatter  of  musketry, 
and  cause  the  whole  mountain  to  tremble  from  top 
to  bottom,  as  with  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

“  ‘  Come  on  fast,  Nell,  let’s  find  the  road  and 
get  home  !’  said  Will. — ‘  Oh,  we’ll  be  killed  !’  cried 
Nellie,  as  she  hurried  along  at  his  side.  For  a 
while  there  seemed  to  be  a  pause  in  the  firing,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  it  was  renewed  very  near,  and 
suddenly  there  was  a  rustling  noise  among  the  dry 
leaves,  a  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  dense  under¬ 


Caught  in  the  Battle. 

A  VIRGINIAN. 


“Now,  Uncle  Edward,”  said  Tom  and  Bessie 
Grayland,  “  the  last  time  you  were  here  we  asked 
you  to  tell  us  a  story,  and  you  said  that  you  hadn't 
time  then,  but  would  do  so  when  you  came  to  see 
us  again  ;  so  put  away  your  paper  and  tell  us  a 
good  one.”— “So  I  did,”  replied  their  uncle  ;  “.and 
if  you  will  be  attentive,  I  will  relate  an  incident 
that  happened  in  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war, 
which  you  have  read  about  in  your  school  history. 

“  In  the  wilds  of  the  southern  Alleghanies,  there 
once  lived  a  boy  and  girl  whom  I  shall 
now  call  Wall  and  Nellie.  Unlike  you  two 
youngsters  —  who 
have  been  to  the 
great  cities,  where 


ON  THE  PICKET  LINE  AT  NIGHT. 


you  walked  the  streets  and  saw  huge  ships — these- 
tow-headed  children  had  never  seen  anything  of 
the  outside  world.  Their  principal  amusements 
were  hunting  wild  flowers  on  the  mountain  side, 
chasing  butterflies  up  and  down  the  lonely  road, 
and  fishing  for  minnows  and  craw-fish  in  a  little 
brook  that  flowed  through  the  orchard.  After 
awhile  came  the  great  war,  and  Will’s  and  Nel¬ 
lie’s  father  was  drafted  into  the  Southern  service. 
Away  up  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  his  regi¬ 
ment  was  intrenched,  and  one  time  he  took  Will 
up  with  him,  and  the  boy  had  wonderfiiLthings  to 
tell  Nellie  when  he  got  home,  about  the  immense 
earthworks  all  bristling  with  cannon  and  bayonets. 
One  day  they  were  much  surprised  to  see  their 
father  come  home.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for 
him  to  visit  his  family  on  Sund.ays,  but  this  day 
was  no  Sunday,  and  why  he  came  was  then  a  mys¬ 
tery.  After  remaining  a  short  time  he  bade  them 
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to  see  all  of  those  cannons  and  guns.’ — ‘  But  sup¬ 
pose  the  other  soldiers  come  while  we  are  up  there, 
then  what  would  we  do?’  inquired  Nellie. — ‘Oh, 
you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  them,’  said  Will,  ‘we'll 
be  back  long  before  they  can  get  here.’  Nellie 
hesitated  for  a  while,  but  finally  Will’s  glowing 
description  of  the  things  she  would  sec,  overcame 
her  disposition  to  remain  at  home,  and  she  willing¬ 
ly  consented  to  accompany  him.  Uji,  up,  u)), 
they  went,  until  the  long  windings  became  very 
tiresome,  ]5artieularly  to  Nellie.  Will,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  ascent,  suggested  that  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  go  directly  up,  instead  of  following 
the  long,  winding  road.  This  they  attempted,  and 
w.alked  and  walked,  and  still  the  top  which  they 
every  minute  hoped  to  reach,  seemed  as  far  otf  as 
ever.  They  reached  the  top,  but  alas  !  it  was  not 
the  top  they  sought,  only  a  spur  of  the  mountain. 
They  were  lost.  While  they  stood  there  wondering 


growth,  and  a  Large  number  of  men  in  blue  clothes 
and  with  bright  guns  sw'ejit  by.  A  few  of  them 
appeared  to  see  the  children,  for  they  looked  to¬ 
ward  them  wonderingly,  but  of  course  could  not 
render  them  any  assistance.  ‘That’s  the  Unions,’ 
said  Nellie,  crying  bitterly,  and  Will,  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  himself,  .also  gave  way  to  tears. 
Away  went  the  soldiers  up  the  rough  mountain 
side,  and  Will  and  Nellie  saw  some  of  them  fall, 
as  volley  after  volley  was  poured  among  them  ;  and 
every  now  and  then  a  big  bomb,  with  its  fierj^ 
trail,  screamed  by  in  its  lofty  flight  over  the  trees 
On,  on  they  wandered,  over  fallen  timber  and  huge 
rocks,  and  through  deep  ravines,  until  the  day  was 
nearly  spent,  and  still  the  Rattle  raged,  but  at  a 
long  distance  from  them.  All  at  once  they  came 
upon  a  wounded  soldier.  They  drew  back  in  hor¬ 
ror,  but  when  they  saw  the  poor  dying  man  beckon 
to  them,  they  summoned  all  their  courage,  went 
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up  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  they  could  do  for 
liim.  He  pulled  his  canteen  from  around  his  neck, 
and  i^ointing  to  a  place  where  he  could  see  water 
dripping  from  some  stones,  asked  them  in  a  tone 
scarccl3'  above  a  whisper,  if  they  wouldn’t  go  and 
1111  it  for  him.  They  took  it  eagerly  and  went,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  it  lilled  with  clear, 
cold  water.  The  soldier  put  it  to  his  jjarched  lips 
and  took  a  long  draught,  which  seemed  to  refresh 
him  greatly.  Jle  then  caught  Nellie  by  the  hand 
and  drew  her  closely'  to  him,  and  told  her  that  he 
was  dying,  hut  for  her  not  to  be  afraid  of  him;  that 
she  reminded  him  of  ids  own  little  girl  that  he  had 
left  aw'ay  in  the  North.  ‘  She  will  soon  be  a  little 
orphan,’ he  said,  ‘and  I  want  you  to  write  toiler 
and  tell  her  about  finding  her  dying  father  on  the 
battle-field,  and  how  you  carried  him  water  and  I'e- 
mained  at  his  side,  comforting  hi.Ti  in  the  last 
hours  of  his  life.’  He  said  her  name  was  Nora 
Laywood,  and  that  she  lived  in  Portland,  Maine. 
These  words  tvere  scarcely  audible,  and  were  the 
last  the  poor  soldier  ever  uttered,  for  in  a  short  time 
after  he  spoke  to  them  he  was  dead.  Then  Will 
and  Nellie  crossed  the  iiowder-begrimed  hands 
over  his  breast,  for  they  were  not  afraid  of  him 
now,  but  had  become  much  attached  to  him,  placed 
his  musket  and  canteen  by  his  side,  and  then  went 
in  search  of  the  road,  all  the  while  fearing  that 
they  would  have  to  remain  in  the  woods  during  the 
night.  Just  as  it  was  getting  dark  they  came  to  a 
road,  which  they  supposed  would  be  the  one  th.at 
wouldlead  them  home,  and  they  began  theascent  in 
a  hurry.  How  ghostly  all  the  stumps  and  high  rocks 
looked,  and  what  a  death-like  stillness  reigned  ! 
Not  even  the  accustomed  hoot  of  an  owl  relieved 
the  monotonous  sileuce  ;  no  night-roaming  animals 
ran  across  the  way,  for  the  noise  of  battle  had 
frightened  them  all  to  their  hiding  places,  from 
which  they  yet  feared  to  venture.  Will  and  Nel¬ 
lie  imagined,  that  eertain  trees  and  turns  in  the 
road  looked  familiar,  and  ran  along  in  hopeful  ex¬ 
pectation  of  soon  reaching  home,  when  a  gruff 
‘  Halt !  who  goes  there  ?’  suddenly  filled  them  with 
terror.  They  stopped  and  looked,  but  as  it  was 
now  real  dark,  they  at  first  saw  no  one,  but  the 
next  instant  a  man  with  a  musket  in  his  hand  step¬ 
ped  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  again  repeat¬ 
ed  the  command.  They  now  knew  that  he  was  a 
picket,  and  they  had  a  great  dread  of  piekets,  for 
they  had  heard  of  persons  being  shot  by  them,  so 
they  sprang  in  anjong  the  trees,  hoping  to  escape 
him  by  going  around  him  ;  but  the  woods  were  so 
dark  and  gloomy,  that  they  were  afraid  to  attempt 
it,  and  so  huddled  together  at  the  roots  of  a  large 
tree,  with  the  intention  of  passing  when  it  grew 
darker.  By  this  time  the  picket  had  seen  that  they 
were  nothing  but  little  children,  and  called  out  to 
them  to  come  to  him,  but  his  voice  was  so  loud  and 
harsh,  that  they  nestled  the  closer  to  each  other, 
and  trembled  all  the  more.  The  picket  waited  a 
while  to  see  if  they  would  answer  his  summons, 
and  as  they  did  not,  he  walked  up  the  road  and 
entered  the  woods  at  the  exact  place  where  they 
did,  and  called  again,  but  still  there  was  no  reply. 
Then  he  drew  a  match  from  his  pocket  and  lighted 
a  piece  of  bark,  which  he  held  up  while  he  looked 
cautiously  around.  He  quickly  saw  them,  and 
walked  up  to  them,  although  his  voice  was  gruff  he 
spoke  very  kindly,  and  led  them  to  where  his  com¬ 
rades  were.  They  told  the  pickets  of  their  day’s 
experience,  and  tried  to  explain  to  them  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  their  home.  The  pickets  were  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  all  they  told  them,  and  when  they  said 
they  were  tired  and  sleepy,  they  gave  them  blankets 
in  which  they  wrapped  themselves,  and  lay  down 
and  slept  until  morning.  They  then  took  break¬ 
fast  with  the  pickets,  bade  them  good-bye,  and 
continued  on  down  the  mountain.  When  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  foot,  instead  of  their  own  home, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  themselves  in  a  strange 
community  ;  but  seeing  a  house  they  went  to  it, 
and  the  family  that  lived  there  knew  them,  and 
had  them  sent  to  their  home,  which  was  several 
miles  awaj’.  The  next  day  tidings  came  telling  of 
their  father’s  death,  for  he  had  been  shot  down  in 
the  battle,  and  Will  and  Nellie  never  saw  him 
afterward,  for  he  was  buried  in  the  trenches. 

“And  did  Nellie  ever  write  to  Nora?”  inquired 
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Tom. — “Yes,  Nellie  wrote  to  Nora,  and  told  about 
her  and  Will  being  lost  in  the  mountains  during 
a  battle,  and  all  about  finding  her  wounded  father  ; 
and  Nora  replied,  saying  how  glad  she  was  that 
they  escaped  being  hurt,  and  how  thankful  she  was 
to  them  for  having  been  so  kind  to  her  poor 
father,  and  to  remain  with  him  until  he  died.  Now 
who  do  you  think  Nellie  was?  Well  she  is  now 
your  mother,  and  Will  is  your  Uncle  Edward.” 


What  are  Shrimps? 

I  suppose  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  old  enough 
to  read,  have,  all  over  the  country,  seen  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Greely  Expedition.  You  have  road 
how  this  party  struggled  against  cold  and  starva¬ 
tion,  and  after  a  large  number  had  perished,  the 
few  who  remained  alive  were  rescued  by  the  relief 
ships  sent  out  to  bring  them  back.  One  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  states  that  at  one  time  the  men  were  kept 
from  starving  by  shrimps,  which  were  so  very 
small,  that  a  pint  of  them  contained  several  thou¬ 
sands.  One  of  my  5'oung  friends  wishes  to  know 
about  shrimps.  You  may  be  sure  that  he  lives  far 
inland,  for  did  he  reside  near  salt  water,  he  would 
know  shrimps,  and  may  even  have  eaten  them. 
The  kinds  of  shrimps  are  very  numerous,  some  as 
large  as  one’s  finger,  are  much  esteemed  as  food, 
and  in  their  season  are  offered  in  the  markets.  A 
much  smaller  kind,  found  all  along  the  coast,  is 
the  Bait  Shrimp,  and  much  used  by  fishermen  as 
bait  in  angling  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  Still 
smaller  shrimps  are  known  as  sand-hoppers,  from 
their  jumping  motions.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
which  of  the  many  shrimps  were  eaten  by  the  Arctic 
party ;  it  was  probably  some  small  kind  peculiar 


to  the  frozen  regions.  Those  who  have  seen 
lobsters  or  even  the  Tittle  craw-fish  common  in 
fresh  water  streams  and  ditches,  and  often  called 
“  erabs  ”  by  the  youngsters,  can  have  an  idea  of 
the  general  appearance  of  a  shrimp,  and  the  en¬ 
graving  of  the  Bait  Shrimp  here  given,  will  also  help 
to  show  what  the  creatures  were  like  that  helped 
sustain  the  lives  of  those  brave  men.  The  Doctor. 


Illustrated  Rebus  Puzzle.— Find  a  name  for 
each  of  the  eleven  pictures  in  the  first  puzzle,  and 
arrange  the  names  so  as  to  give  a  zig-zag.  The  zig-zag 
will  form  the  name  of  the  Member  of  Congress  who 
l)roposed  George  Washington  for  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Continental  Army.  The  second  puzzle  gives  the 
name  of  the  stream  on  which  the  American  Army 
encamped  for  a  time  in  1777. 


The  Transposition  Rebus.— This  is  read  like 
the  ordinary  rebus,  and  the  letters  enclosed  in  circles 
when  transposed  give  the  snr-name  of  the  author  quoted. 


- ♦♦ - 

Do  You  Know  My  Boarders? 

My  boarders  came  to  me  in  a  little  box,  as  gray¬ 
ish-looking  eggs,  about  the  size  of  common  pin¬ 
heads.  They  vvere  jdaced  on  a  long  table  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  as  hatching  time  approached,  the 
tiny  eggs,  which  were  thickly  strown  over  pieces  of 
pasteboard,  became  whiter  and  more  transparent, 
and  we  expected  to  see  snow-white  insects  come 
from  them.  Our  surprise  was  great,  one  morning, 
to  find  a  lot  of  jet-black  specks  moving  about  iu 
the  box !  Whether  they  moved  serpent-like  or 
with  tiny  legs,  ive  could  not  see,  but  somehow 
they  found  their  way  to  a  few  mulberry  leaves 
which  had  been  placed  near,  and  went  to  making 
small  holes  in  them.  Indeed,  eating  seemed  to  be 
the  chief  end  for  which  they  had  left  their  egg- 
homes,  and  so  long  as  fresh  leaves  were  abundant, 
the  little  specks  were  not  disposed  to  wander  from 
the  place  of  their  birth.  Thus  it  was  for  five  days; 
then,  when  fresh  leaves  were  given  them,  they 
would  not  eat  or  crawl !  They  were  not  dead,  but 
asleep,  and  changing  their  coats.  The  next  day 
they  awoke  one  by  one,  and  leaving  their  small 
black  garments  on  the  dry  leaves,  in  neat-fitting, 
lighter-colored  coats,  they  crawled  to  fresh  leaves, 
and  began  to  eat  with  an  apparently  added  relish. 
They  were  now  a  little  larger,  and  small  feet  could 
be  seen  as  they  walked  over  the  leaves.  They 
dined  often  and  long,  and  after  a  short  rest,  would 
eat  again,  making  large  holes  in  the  leaves.  They 
found  in  the  mulberry  both  food  and  drink,  and 
would  crawl  from  a  drop  of  water  on  a  leaf,  as 
though  they  feared  drowning  in  its  depths. 

AYith  all  their  greediness  for  food,  my  boarders 
were  rather  sensitive  to  the  cold,  and  for  their 
comfort  the  temperatuie  of  the  sitting-room  was 
kept  at  between  seventy  and  eighty  degrees.  The 
leaves  that  were  not  eaten,  withered  rapidly,  there¬ 
fore,  five  or  six  times  from  early  morning  to  late 
in  the  evening,  a  fresh  supply  of  food  was  given. 

My  one  hundred  boarders  were  fast  increasing  in 
size,  and  required  more  and  more  room  on  my 
table.  They  slept  three  times  more  in  the  course 
of  six  weeks.  They  would  crawl  as  high  as  possi¬ 
ble  on  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  raising  their 
heads  in  the  air,  go  to  sleep.  The  last  coats  were 
really  fine  white  summer  suits.  The  boarders 
were  all  iu  neat  fitting  buttonless  dresses,  and 
were  ready  for  dinner  at  a  moment’s  warning. 

They  were  now  almost  as  wide  as  my  little  fin¬ 
ger,  and  three  inches  in  length.  These  fat  worms 
had  four  pair  of  legs  each,  and  three  pair  of  false 
legs  in  front,  with  which  they  clung  to  the  branches. 
They  develoiied  much  curiosity,  especially  when 
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in  new  positions.  On  placing  one  in  a  inulberrj' 
tree,  it  slowly  raised  itself  to  look  over  the  edge  of 
a  branch  to  the  ground,  elevated  its  head  apparently 
to  examine  the  hight  of  the  tree,  then  looked  be¬ 
hind,  before  and  beside  it,  still  standing  in  one 
spot.  Ten  minutes’  examination  seemed  to  satisfy, 
and  then  down  went  its  head  to  eating  as  fast  as 
though  determined  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

“  But  of  what  use  are  such  gluttonous  boarders?” 
asks  the  reader.  Well,  of  what  use  is  your  pretty 
silk  scarf  and  ribbons,  or  your  blue  silk  dress  ? 

My  boarders  at  length  had  eaten  enough,  and 
went  hunting  about  for  places  to  spin  themselves 
little  silken  nests.  Some  of  them  climbed  to  the 
top  of  a  branch  and  began  there  to  spin  ;  others 
crawled  into  round  cells  made  of  pasteboard,  and 
two  or  three  were  so  foolish  as  to  spin  from  leaf  to 
leaf  without  apparently  knowing  how  to  make  a 
nest  at  all.  But  when  the  latter  were  shut  up  in 
small  boxes,  they  went  about  their  nests,  and  in 
three  days  had  them  all  made  and  were  shut  up 
inside.  In  the  heads  of  my  boarders  are  two  small 
holes  or  ducts  from  which  the  silk  comes  out,  and 
afterwards  unites,  making  one  thread.  The  worm 
moves  its  head  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right 
to  left,  until  the  cocoon  is  made.  It  is  usually 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  not 
so  long  as  the  worm  inside,  because  the  latter  is 
curled  up.  When  the  cocoon  is  yellow,  it  looks 
like  a  pea-nut,  being  depressed  in  the  middle  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  strange  underground  fruit. 

Were  my  boarders  shut  up  to  die  ?  I  waited  to 
see  them  come  out  for  days  and  even  weeks. 
“  Were  they  not  hungry  ?”  No,  they  had  no  more 
use  for  mulberry  leaves.  Early  one  morning  there 
came  out  a  prisoner  with  crimped,  damp  wings, 
through  one  end  of  a  cocoon.  It  was  grayish- 
white  in  color,  with  brownish  markings  across  the 
wings,  and  very  pretty.  How  different  from  the 
three-inch,  fat  worms  that  went  in  !  I  did  not 
know  my  boarder  now.  It  would  not  eat  a  bit  of 
mulberry.  At  length  other  moths  came  from  the 
cocoons  to  keep  it  company,  and  the  next  day  I 
found  a  whole  lot  of  tiny  eggs,  looking  just  like 
those  I  had  received  in  the  little  box. 

The  moths  stood  around  in  a  long  box,  walked 
from  side  to  side  of  it,  and  at  length  died.  Can 
you  tell  me  now  the  name  of  my  former  boarders  ? 

In  order  to  get  the  material  for  your  silk  dress,  a 
great  many  worms  have  to  die  ;  for,  in  coming  out 
of  the  cocoons,  the  moths  break  the  threads  so 
that  the  silk  cannot  be  reeled,  therefore  the  chrys¬ 
alides  within  must  be  smothered.  The  usual  way 
is  to  place  the  cocoon  in  a  heated  oven  or  in  a  bas¬ 
ket  covered  closely  with  flannel  over  boiling  water 
for  about  an  hour.  We  will  hope  that  the  prison¬ 
ers  are  fast  asleep,  and  know  nothing  of  being 
steamed  to  death.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bamfokd. 


The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

There  are  two  “shell-fish,”  living  in  salt-water, 
that  are  known  as  clams  in  some  localities.  These 
are  :  the  so-called  round,  or  hard  clam,  with  a  thick 
heavy  shell.  This  is  not  properly  a  clam,  but  a 
quahog.  The  true  clam,  distinguished  in  some 
markets  as  the  “soft,”  or  “long  clam,”  is  a  very 
different  animal.  It  lives  in  the  sand  between  high 
and  low  water  mark,  burying  itself  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches.  If  you  walk  along  the  sand  at  low 
tide,  you  will  notice  little  streams  of  water  spurt¬ 
ing  up  from  holes  in  the  sand.  This  water  is  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  clams  when  alarmed.  By  digging 
at  these  places  you  will  soon  come  upon  the  clam, 
which  is  shown  in  figure  1,  with  one  of  its  shells 
removed.  Its  shells  are  quite  thin,  usually  white, 
and  of  the  shape  shown  in  figure  2,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  inside  of  the  shell.  Like  the  fresh-water 
animal,  this  has  a  foot,  shown  at  /,  figure  1.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  shells  is  a  thickened  jiortion  of  the 
mantle,  m,  which  fishermen  call  tlie  “  rim.”  Like 
the  fresh-water  clam,  this  has  two  tubes,  one  for 
taking  in,  and  the  other  for  sending  out  water. 
These, «,  s,  are  inclosed  in  a  strong  sheath,  which 
is  represented  as  divided  lengthwise,  in  figure  1. 
Tile  tubes  in  the  sheath  form  together  what  along¬ 
shore  people  call  the  “  .snout.”  The  clam  can  so 


elongate  it,  that  it  reaches  from  its  resting  place, 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  sand.  When  the  tide 
covers  the  sand,  the  clam  takes  in  water  through 
one  of  these  tubes,  which  supplies  the  gills  with 
breath,  and  at  the  same  time  it  brings  in  minute 


Eig.  1. — CLAM  SHOWING  THE  ANIMAL. 

creatures,  upon  which  the  clam  feeds.  When  the 
rising  tide  covers  the  sand,  the  end  of  the  snout  is 
at  the  top  of  the  hole,  and  the  water  passes  in  at 
the  larger  opening,  and  out  at  the  other.  Around 
the  openings  of  these  tubes  there  are  little  feelers, 
like  a  fringe,  which,  by  their  constant  motion, 
keep  a  current  of  water  flowing  in  at  one 
opening  and  out  at  the  other.  This  condi¬ 
tion  of  comfort  gave  rise  to  the  along-shore 
saying,  “  As  happy  as  a  clam  at  high  water  mark.” 
To  see  the  animal  itself,  one  of  its  shells  must  be 
removed  as  in  figure  1.  At  m,  in  the  thick  portion 
of  the  mantle  (see  last  month’s  Talks  for  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  mantle),  a,  a,  show  where  the  two  mus¬ 
cles  are  attached  that  hold  the  shells  together. 
The  foot  is  seen  at  f;  the  gills,  g,  are  delicate 
plates,  two  on  each  side  of  the  body,  &,  which  they 
nearly  hide.  The  body  is  largo  and  globular,  and 
is  the  principal  eatable  portion  of  the  clam. 

The  inside  of  a  clam  shell  is  given  in  figure  2.  In 
the  fresh-water  clam,  as  shown  last  month,  the 
strong  ligament  that  acts  as  a  hinge  and  holds  the 
two  shells  together,  is  on  the  outside ;  here,  as 


seen  at  1,  it  is  on  the  inside  of  the  shells.  The 
marks  aa  and  are  scars  which  show  the  points 
where  the  strong  muscles,  those  which  draw  the 
shells  together  and  close  them,  were  attached.  The 
irregular  line,  pi,  marks  the  poi'tiou  of  a  sliell  to 
which  tlie  mantle  of  the  animal  was  attached. 


A  Dakota  Boy’s  Letters  to  his  Friend. 

Eriend  James  : — I  have  intended  to  write  you 
ever  since  we  came  to  Dakota,  but  have  been  so 
busy  that  it  was  almost  an  impossibility.  We  left 
the  East  in  a  “Prairie  Schooner,”  and  enjoyed  the 
trip  very  much.  I  will  tell  you  how  W’e  fixed  our 
wagon.  We  had  a  good  ox-team,  and  father 
bought  a  new,  strong  lumber  wagon  with  a  double 
box.  We  took  some  two  by  four  basswood 
scantling,  cut  six  feet  long,  using  five  pieces,  and 
laid  them  ci’osswise  of  the  box,  cutting  notches 
about  an  inch  deep,  where  they  rested  on  the  box 
to  keep  them  in  place.  They  projected  over  each 
side  eighteen  inches.  Boards  were  nailed  on  the 
underside,  outjide  the  box,  and  a  strip  about  six 
inches  wide  on  the  ends  of  the  scantling.  Strips 
of  basswood,  one  by  two  indies,  four  feet  long, 
were  fastened  upon  these  six-inch  boards  with 
screws,  and  made  a  solid  frame  about  four  feet 
high  and  six  feet  wide.  We  covered  this  on  the 
top  and  sides  with  a  heavy  manilla  building  paper, 
all  of  one  piece,  for  sides  and  top.  The  joints 
came  on  the  strips,  to  which  they  were  firmly 
pasted  and  tacked.  A  strip  of  carpet  binding  was 
placed  over  the  joints,  through  which  the  tacks 
were  driven.  Afterwards  the  whole  top  was  given 
one  coat  of  a  light-colored  paint.  Eor  the  ends 
we  fixed  curtains  of  canvas,  so  that  we  could 
button  them  on  the  frame  work.  They  could  be 
rolled  up  from  the  bottom  or  down  from  the  top, 
just  as  we  wanted  them. 

Trunks  and  boxes  were  packed  away  in  the  back 
end  of  tlie  wagon  box,  level  with  the  top  of  the  box, 
and  a  straw  bed  was  placed  over  them.  By  hang¬ 
ing  a  curtain  up  in  front,  mother  and  Emma  could 
sleep  as  comfortable  as  at  home.  Eather  and  I 
would  take  out  the  spring  seat,  and  spread  some 
blankets  and  clothing  over  strips  laid  across  the 
front  end  of  the  box,  and  were  very  comfortable. 
AVe  brought  one  horse  and  a  covered  buggy  witli 
us,  and  mother  and  sister  would  ride  in  that, 
father  and  I  driving  the  oxen.  When  we  stopped 
for  meals,  we  set  up  our  oil  stove  on  one  side  of 
the  projecting  wagon  top,  and  used  the  other  side 
for  a  table,  and  found  it  much  more  comfortable 
than  to  get  up  a  fire  outside,  especially  if  it  rained. 

On  a  rainy  day  we  would  hitch  the  horse  and 


buggy  behind  the  wagon,  and  mother  and  sister 
would  ride  with  ns.  We  brought  but  little  with 
■us  besides  some  crockery,  clothing,  and  a  few 
tools ;  all  other  goods  were  boxed  up,  and  left 
with  Uncle  Edward,  who  will  send  them  to  us 
when  we  get  a  place  for  them. 

We  came  into  the  territory  through  Moody 
County,  crossing  Lake  and  Miner  counties,  then 
north  through  Beadle  and  Si)ink  counties.  Wc  , 
found  some  fine  land  and  had  many  chances  to  buy 
claims  which  had  been  proved  upon,  but  father 
wanted  to  look  further,  even  if  he  had  to  come 
back,  so  we  struck  AVest  through  Faulk  County. 
We  found  some  splendid  land  here,  although  there 
is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  tree  in  the  county,  a 
few  being  found  along  the  Nixon  Kiver.  The  land 
is  rolling  and  soil  looks  very  fine.  AA"e  finally 
found  a  quarter  section  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
centre  of  the  country  on  which  a  man  had  squatted 
and  broken  about  ten  acres.  He  was  one  who  can 
never  be  satisfied,  so  father  gave  him  a  little  more 
than  the  value  of  the  breaking,  and  entered  it  as  a 
homestead.  He  had  to  go  to  Huron  to  file  on  it, 
and  says  that  the  picture  in  the  December  Ameri- 
can  Agriculturist,  1883,  is  as  near  correct  as  possible, 
and  he  can  almost  pick  out  his  picture  in  the 
crowd  waiting  to  get  into  the  ofifice  building. 
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Agricultural  Fairs  as  Educators. 

D.  I).  T.  MOORE. 

During  the  past  forty  years,  the  agricultural  and  kin¬ 
dred  associations,  which  hold  their  annual  exhibitions, 
have  greatly  multiplied  in  this  country.  Within  tiiat 
period,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Agricultural  and  Ilorl.i- 
cuUural  Societies,  State  Boards  of  Agriculture,  and  Par¬ 
mer’s  Clubs  now  in  operation,  have  been  organized  and 
))roved  efficient  co-workers,  in  promoting  improvement 
in  various  branches  of  productive  industry.  Several  of 
tlie  Western  States  and  Territories  whieli  were  but 
sparsely  populated  a  few  years  ago,  now  have  many  very 
successful  rural  organizations,  whose  annual  shows  com¬ 
pare  favorably  rvith  those  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  England.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  Illinois 
and  Iowa  excel  any  two  ofllte  Eastern  or  Middle  States, 
in  the  number  and  efficiency  of  societies  designed  to  ad- 
%’ance  progress  and  improvement  in  agriculture,  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  the  industrial  arts  and  sciences  generally. 
While  State  Societies  and  Boards  of  Agriculture  in  the 
West — such  as  those  of  Ohio,  Micliigan,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Kansas— have  accomplished  much  through  their  ex¬ 
hibitions,  and  the  dissemination  of  valuable  information 
in  printed  form,  numerous  county  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  have  sprung  up,  and  proved  most  efficient  auxiliar¬ 
ies  in  educating  and  elevating  the  producing  classes. 
Meantime  the  intelligent  ruralists  of  the  East  have  made 
progress  in  the  right  direction,  for  tliey  have  sustained 
and  increased  the  usefulness  of  old  societies  and  clubs, 
and  organized  many  new  ones  which  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  are  now  exerting  a  salutary  influence. 

The  superior  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  seeds,  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  tools,  implements  and  the  like,  exhibited  at 
the  annual  fairs  all  over  this  great  rural  Republic  for  de¬ 
cades  past,  have  proved  such  object  lessons  as  all  could 
readily  understand,  and  myriads  have  doubtless  thus  ob¬ 
tained  invaluable  points  and  information  about  choice 
varieties  of  fruit,  plants  and  grains,  improved  breeds  of 
;stock,  and  new  implements  and  machinery.  Observa¬ 
tion  and  comparison  at  fairs,  have  taught  thousands  up- 
'on  thousands— aye,  hundreds  of  thousands— tlie  better 
way,  and  induced  them  to  inaugurate  various  improve¬ 
ments  upon  tlieir  own  premises. 

People  who  attend  rural  and  other  industrial  fairs  with 
tlieir  eyes  and  ears  open — as  we  apprehend  do  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  wide-awake  readers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist — cannot  fail  to  see  much  that  is  new  and  useful, 
:and  hear  more  or  less  that  must  prove  interesting,  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  valuable.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
leading  departments  of  almost  any  industrial  exliihition, 
especially  those  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  will 
impart  to  an  observer  of  even  ordinary  intelligence,  much 
nseful  knoweledge,  and  suggest  wherein  changes  might 
be  made  in  his  own  operations  and  management,  which 
would  redound  to  his  advantage.  But  the  shrewd,  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer,  who  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  better  plants, 
animals,  implements,  and  improved  modes  of  culture  and 
management,  will  be  still  more  benefited,  for  ho  will 
critically  examine  whatever  he  sees  that  is  rare  or  supe¬ 
rior— contrasting  the  exliibits  with  what  he  has  at  home 
—and  learn  fronr  successful  competitors  how  they 
achieved  tlieir  triumphs.  Young  farmers,  and  farmer’s 
sons,  can  learn  much  by  carefully  examining  whatever 
they  find  that  is  new  and  useful  at  the  fairs,  and  it  will 
pay  far  better  than  gazing  at  tlie  demoralizing  side¬ 
shows,  or  other  alluring  attractions  wliich  are  still  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  grounds  of  some  of  our  modern  exhibitions. 

Another  important  feature  connected  with  some  of  our 
prominent  fairs,  is  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation. 
Tire  discussions  held,  papers  read,  and  addresses  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  evening  meetings  during  State  and  other 
large  exhibitions,  often  prove  very  instructive  and  of 
lasting  benefit  to  those  in  attendance — for,  as  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  anniial  meetings  of  Pomological  and 
Agricultural  Societies,  new  discoveries,  improved  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  the  like,  are  made  known  by  practical  and 
scientific  experts  of  rare  experience.  Thus  lessons  sug¬ 
gested  by  objects  seen  at  tlie  fairs,  are  frequently  en¬ 
forced  by  the  explanation  of  speakers  who  are  familiar 
with  those  objects,  and  the  best  manner  of  tlieir  utiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that  these 
meetings,  wliich  m.ay  be  made  very  useful  and  instructive, 
by  devidoping  light  on  subjects  of  special  interest  and 
importance  to  producers,  are  not  more  generally  and 
largely  attended,  for  they  are  certainly  great  educators, 
and  when  the  proceedings  are  published,  tliey  cannot 
fail  of  proving  instructive  and  beneficial  to  the  rural  com¬ 
munity.  Let  us  liave  more  evening  sessions,  partaking 
of  the  characteristics  of  Farmers’  Congresses  or  Institutes 
during  the  holding  of  prominent  fairs,  whereat  men  of 
large  experience,  who  know  whereof  they  may  affirm, 
shall  discuss  subjects  of  paramount  importance  to  those 
engaged  in  the  leading  branches  of  husbandry,  and  our 
annual  exhibitions  will  become  still  more  popular  and 
■  beneficial  to  the  many  cultivators  who  attend  them. 


On  the  Eoad. 


Stints  About  'traveling.— It  is  poor  economy 
to  curlail  one’s  comforts  on  the  road.  Better  economize 
in  other  directions,  and  treat  yourself  generously  while 
travelling.  Do  not  deprive  yourself  of  a  regular  meal 
becaus.e,  forsooth,  it  appears  to  you  that  an  exorbitant 
price  is  asked  for  it.  Irregularity  in  eating,  together 
with  the  unaccustomed  motion  of  travel,  will  be  very 
apt  to  get  you  out  of  order  physically.  Then  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  pleasure— that  is,  sight-seeing  and  pros¬ 
pecting — becomes  tedious  ;  and  wearied  physically  and 
mentally,  you  are  fortunate  if  you  do  not  “get  down 
sick"’  before  a  long  trip  is  completed.  Always  take  a 
good  night’s  rest,  which  cannot  be  secured  in  a  sitting 
posture.  Be  sure  and  have  the  porter  so  make  your  bed 
that  your  head  will  be  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
one  in  which  tlie  train  is  going,  or,  to  speak  more  ex- 
plicitlj'— sleep  with  your  foot  foremost.  Then  you  are  less 
liable  to  sufl'er  from  the  currents  of  air  which  creep  in 
through  the  window-sills,  or  blow  in,  if  jmur  double 
windows  are  open.  During  warm  summer  nights,  it  is 
generally  safe  to  leave  the  window  open  fur  a  sliort  dis¬ 
tance,  at  the  foot  of  your  berth.  The  air  thus  admitted 
blows  in  upon  your  extremities  and  purifies  the  usually 
oppressive  atmosphere  in  a  sleeping  car.  The  Pajama, 
a  night-costume,  recently  imported  into  this  country 
from  Japan,  is  a  most  excellent  outfit  for  night  travel. 
It  consists  of  a  loose  woolen  jacket,  or  shirt,  and  loose 
W’oolen  drawers  or  pants,  both  of  which  can  be  purchased 
at  dr3’-goods’  stores  in  large  cities,  or  can  be  readily 
made  at  home  after  one  has  seen  a  pattern.  We  have 
found  them  most  comfortable  and  useful  during  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  travel  for  two  years  past,  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  .cold  from  without,  and  from  the  cold 
which  follows  perspiration  within,  occasioned  by 
a  hot  atmosphere.  Before  retiring,  always  ask  tlie 
porter  to  see  that  the  sleeper  is  well  ventilated. 
At  the  same  time  taking  care  to  observe  that  the  admit¬ 
ted  air  does  not  Wow  upon  your  section.  The  ventila¬ 
tors  at  both  ends  of  the  sleeping  car  should  be  kept  open 
as  most  conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  ihe 
sleeping  passengers.  See  to  this  before  retiring. 

Sand  Flies  Extraordinary.— We  were  not  a 
little  surprised,  on  alighting  from  the  carriage  at  nine 
o’clock  on  a  last  July  evening,  at  the  Leland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  located  close  by  the  lake-shore,  to  find  the  air 
filled  with  snow-flakes— so  it  appeared.  It  was  certainly 
a  phenomenon— a  snow  storm  in  mid-summer  !  The  air 
was  filled  with  these  apparent  flakes.  The  porters  were 
sweeping  from  the  sidewalks  around  the  hotel  the  two 
or  three  inches  of  gathered  “  snow.’’  The  Brush  lights 
were  flickering  as  if  about  to  go  wholly  out,  submerged 
by  the  flakes  which  were  rapidly  filling  the  glass  globes 
surrounding  them.  One  light  had  already  been  quite 
“  suffocated,”  and  the  globe  filled  to  the  top.  Rifts  of 
■“iBnow  ”  swept  into  the  passage-ways  leading  to  the  ro¬ 
tunda,  and  the  verandas  along  the  lake-side  of  the  hotel 
were  fairly  flecked  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  the 
whitening  shower.  It  was  indeed  a  most  astonishing 
sight  with  the  thermometer  at  eighty.  But  a  moment, 
however,  sufficed  to  dispel  the  illusion.  These  were  not 
snow-flakes  which  whitened  and  covered  roof  and  pave¬ 
ment,  and  suffocated  powerful  Brush  lights,  but  sand 
flies— countless  myriads  of  insects,  appearing  some¬ 
what  like  young  Dragon-flies,  coming  up  like  the  locusts 
of  Egypt,  from  the  sands  of  the  lake-shore,  to  harmless¬ 
ly  fly  and  flutter  for  a  day  and  die.  The  next  morning, 
bushels  of  them  (so  the  head  porter  informed  us\  had 
been  swept  up  during  the  night  and  carried  away.  They 
lay  dead  about  the  rotunda,  through  the  hallways,  in  the 
dining  hall,  and  in  guests’  chambers  whose  windows 
had  remained  open.  Later  in  the  season,  we  encounter¬ 
ed  another  species  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  smaller 
in  size,  although  appearing  to  have  much  more  vitality. 
These  insects  are  Day-flies,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Ephei'rmra,  or  closely  related  to  it.  Their  larval,  or  grnb- 
elate,  is  passed  in  the  water,  and  lasts  for  two  years  or 


longer.  After  leaving  the  water  they  undergo  tlieir  final 
change,  become  perfect  insects,  and  devote  their  brief 
existence  to  providing  for  other  broods.  A  related  insect 
is  found  in  parts  of  France  in  suclt  numbers  tliat  they  are 
collected  by  cart-loads,  and  used  for  fertilizing  tlie  soil; 

The  Big  Eisli  Swallow  the  5.itllle  Fi.sh; 
— This  is  pre-eminently  an  era  of  centralization.  It  is' 
rapidly  going  on  in  the  cattle  business,  just,  as  iii 
the  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  other  branches' 
of  industry.  “We  are  all  apprehensive,”  said  one  of 
the  Colorado  cattle-growers,  “  that  the  big  stock  com¬ 
panies  who  are  now  absorbing  all  the  land  and  cattle 
they  can  get  into  their  possession,  may  ultimately  se¬ 
cure  enough  political  power  to  enable  them  to  fence  in 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cattle-grazing  regions,  and  pay 
the  government  a  large  royalty  for  tliem.”  The  Land 
Commissioner  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  told  me  at 
Omaha,  last  summer,  that  one  of  these  colossal  compa¬ 
nies  had  made  a  serious  bonafide  proposition  to  him  to 
purchase  and  fence  in,  the  unsold  millions  of  acres  of 
the  Corporation’s  Land  Grant  adapted  for  grazing  pur¬ 
poses,  and  extending  as  far  westward  as  Utah. 

Tlie  Eroffits  of  Cattle  ISaising.— Notwith¬ 
standing  the  large  stock  companies,  composed  to  a  large 
extent  of  English  capitalisis,  are  so  aggressive,  many 
of  the  individual  ranchmen  continue  to  hold  their  own, 
and  to  make  moneju  George  L,  Hopkins,  a  Brooklyn 
boy,  pleasantly  narrated  to  us,  how,  going  to  the  Snake 
River  country,  Wyoming  Territorj',  six  years  ago,  with 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  purchasing  a 
small  bunch  of  cattle,  they  had  increased  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  per  cent  a  year,  with  losses  of  only  about  live 
per  cent,  until  now  his  stock  had  multiplied  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  range.  He  had  just  returned  from  Brook¬ 
lyn,  where  he  had  gone  to  convey  the  remains  of  his 
partner,  who  had  accidentally  shot  himself  while  pros¬ 
pecting  for  a  new  and  larger  range  in  Arizona  Territory. 

The  Strand  Army  of  the  Kepublic  Ensoii 
at  miiiiieapolis. — It  was  a  most  inspiring  sigh  li¬ 
the  long  line  of  ex-soldiers  who  filed  by  in  procession, 
in  simple  uniforms— officer  and  private  walking  side  by 
side,  with  nothing  to  mark  any  distinction  of  rank, 
wliic'u  they  may  have  held  during  their  soldier  days. 
They  came  from  all  over  Minnesota,  from  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  from  far  Dakota  in  the  West,  and 
from  New  York  and  other  Middle  States.  And  what  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  us  was  the  fact,  that  the  groat  majority 
of  these  men,  who  once  carried  the  musket,  are  now  farm¬ 
ers — yeomanry — brave  men,  who  after  the  conflict  of  civil 
strife, settled  down  to  the  peaceful  pursuitsof  agriculture. 
And  there  were  Confederates  among  them,  too— ex-sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Gray,  now  guests  of  the  ex  soldiers  of  the 
Blue.  A  prominent  ex-Confederate  officer,  after  the 
memorable  procession,  addressed  the  vast  throng  from 
the  same  platform  as  the  Union  generals ;  and  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  beautiful  oration  was  only  equaled  by  the 
expressions  of  peace  and  good-will,  which  marked  every 
utterance.  The  incident  vividly  recalled  to  us  one  July 
afternoon  in  the  stormy  war  period  of  ISfi’l.  Con¬ 
federate  cannon  thundering  from  Louden,  Maryland, 
and  Bolivar  Heights  formed  an  almost  unbroken 
circle  of  fire,  which  bad  compelled  the  surrender  of 
fourteen  thousand  Union  soldiers  at  Harper’s  Perry. 
This  was  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Before 
two  o’clock  on  that  afternoon,  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  boys  were  fraternizing  all  over  the  village,  on 
the  plains  of  Bolivar,  and  along  the  roads  leading  up  the 
valley  toward  Winchester.  Here  was  a  group  sitting 
cross-legged,  and  narrating  their  adventures.  There 
was  another  group  exchanging  tobacco.  A  little  party 
composed  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  were  together  inspect¬ 
ing  the  old  engine-house,  whore  John  Brown  made  his 
stand.  Still  another  group  were  gathering  blackberries 
along  the  Louden  River.  At  nightfall  the  Union  prison¬ 
ers  were  mostly  paroled  and  sent  through  the  Union 
lines,  inasmuch  as  Stonewall  Jackson  desired  every  one 
of  his  own  soldiers  to  join  General  Lee  at  Bloody  Antie- 
tam.  All  day  long  the  boys  liad  talked  and  laughed  to¬ 
gether,  and  we  generally  agreed  that  if  things  were 
left  to  us,  we  could  settle  the  war  then  and  there.  And 
one  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  this  union— for  it 
was  nothing  else,  brought  about  by  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances — was  the  general  disposition  of  the  soldiers,  ou 
each  side,  to  exchange  as  friondlj'  souvenirs  their  can¬ 
teens  before  they  parted— the  Union  soldiers  to  go  to 
their  parole-camps,  and  the  Confederate  soldiers  to  en¬ 
gage  in  fresh  battle.  It  was  roughly  computed  that 
nearly  ten  thousand  canteens  were  exchanged  that  day. 

Plenty  of  Scliool  Privileses.— Do  not  be  de¬ 
terred  from  moving  to  the  rich  prairies  on  the  frontier 
for  fear  that  your  children  will  not  enjoy  opportunities 
for  education.  All  over  Dakota,  the  big,  magnificent 
school-house  dots  the  prairie  wherever  there  is  a  clustei 
of  dwellings.  As  a  general  thing,  up  goes  a  school 
building  before  a  church  is  erected  ,  and  the  absent 
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speculator  is  very  fortunate  if  his  lands  be  not  heavily 
taxed  for  the  construction  of  these  school  buildings.  In 
fact,  the  actual  settlers  regard  the  lands  of  the  absent 
owners  as  legitimate  game  in  this  matter  of  school 
taxation.  It  is  frequently  the  case,  that  the  lands  of 
these  absent  owners  are  made  to  pay  all — or  nearly  all— 
the  school  taxes  for  the  entire  district.  “If  these  specu¬ 
lators,”  the  settlers  often  argue,  “are  to  receive  thehen- 
efits  of  our  iinprovements  in  the  rapid  advance  in  value 
and  selling  price  of  their  own  unimproved  lands,  it  is 
only  fair  and  just,  that  these  lands  should  pay  all 
the  taxes  we  can  put  on  them  by  hook  or  by  crook.” 

Itmigra^tlou  to  Oregon  anil  Waslaington 
’  'JCerritory.— During  tlie  past  spring  there  lias  been 
considerable  emigration  (following  the  line  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Pacific  K.  R.),  to  Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington 
•  Territory.  Oregon  now  has  ii  population  of  two  hun- 
'  dred  thousand  souls.  Wc  are  assured  that  there  are  de¬ 


sirable  Government  lands  to  be  obtainc’d  in  the  counties 
of  Crook,  Wasco,  Umatilla,  and  Lake,  any  one  of  which 
counties  is  larger  than  the  State  of  Rhoile  Island.  In 
Lyons  and  adjoining  counties,  improved  farms  can  be 
purchased  at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 
Small  fruits  and  orchard  fruits  of  all  kinds  succeed  well 
in  Oregon.  As  a  general  thing,  the  population  already 
on  the  ground,  is  very  desirable,  composed  of  people  of 
])luck  and  energy,  who  have  dared  to  breast  the  storms 
and  adversities  of  frontier  life.  This  State  of  over  sixty 
thousand  square  miles,  is  rapidly  growing,  and  promises 
to  eventually  become  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  galaxy. 

A  New  Biidusti-y  iai  Oresosi.— Hop  Culture  is 
receiving  much  attention  among  the  farmers  of  Oregon. 
For  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  hop  crop  has  been 
very  large,  and  promises  to  become  a  leading  industry  in 
this  State,  where  an  equable  climate,  together  with  frec- 
idom  from  insects  and  diseases,  invites  its  development. 
The  summers  are  not  too  hot,  and  therain-fall  is  not  too 
Jarge ;  so  that  judging  from  (he  experience  of  the  past 
four  years,  the  crops  will  ripen  to  perfection.  Our  Ore¬ 
gon  friends  should  recollect,  that  the  extent  of  hop  cul¬ 
ture  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  pickers  obtain- 
abie,  and  if  they  plant  too  largely  in  a  sparsely  settled 
district,  a  share  of  the  crop  may  have  to  go  unpicked. 

Rapid  G-rowtla. — One  November  day  we  rode  out 
to  the  t.erinimis  of  a  railroad  extending  from  St.  Paul  to 
Manitol)n.  Here  was  a  saw-mill,  a  few  rude  structures 
along  the  banks  of  a  stream,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Pe.ace 
holding  court  in  a  tent.  A  broad  plateau  stretched  out 
on  either  side,  and  from  all  appearances  here  would  be  a 
capital  site  for  a  village.  I  suppose  we  had  enough 
funds  along  with  us  to  purchase  the  entire  site.  Now, 
after  less  than  seven  years,  the  city  of  Crookston  with 
many  thousand  souls  is  to  be  seen  hero,  and  all  is  bustle 
and  activity.  We  shall  next  month  describe  the  astonish¬ 
ing  growth  of  places  which  we  visited  in  Dakota  during 
this  trip  through  the  Great  Northwest.  D.  W.  J. 


Chat  with  Eeaders. 


Mulberi'y  Trees.— J^.  Me  Crone,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio.— 
The  trees  may  be  set  out  in  the  fall  or  spring.  In  either 
case,  the  trees  should  have  a  year  in  which  to  get  establish¬ 
ed,  before  the  leaves  are  gathered  for  feeding  silkworms. 

Gooseberries.—  C.  F.  Alton,  Jackson  Co.,  Ill.,  has 
gooseberry  buslies  which  bloom,  but  the  fruit  drops  before 
it  is  ripe.  If  the  bushes  are  of  foreign  sorts,  they  rarely 
succeea.  If  native  varieties,  try  severe  pruning. 

A  Wee«l  from  Arkansas.— W.  Cf.  Wood,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  sends  us  a  specimen  of  a  plant  which  he  says,  “  is  ‘  tak¬ 
ing’  this  whole  country— woods,  farms,  hills,  bottoms,  and 
prairies.  Cattle  eat  it  with  avidity.  This  specimen  is  from 
a  house-yard,  or  lawn,  with  a  clayey  soil,  and  enriched  only 
by  chance  droppings  of  manure.”— This  plant  is  the  Branch¬ 
ed  Knotgrass,  Polygonum  ramosissimum,  more  common 
westward  than  elsewhere.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  Knot¬ 
grass,  or  Door-weed  (P.  aviculare),  so  common  everywhere. 


which  is  not  an  aggressive  weed.  Being  an  annual,  it  should 
not  be  dilficult  to  exterminate  it  with  hoed  crops. 

licatber  Scraps  and  Saw-dust.— IF.  T.  Piper,  Suf¬ 
folk  Co.,  Mass.— Saw-dust  is  useful  as  an  absorbent  in 
stables,  but  of  little  or  no  value  in  itself.  Leather  trim¬ 
mings,  besides  being  of  use  as  an  absorbent,  add  to  the 
fertilizing  qualities  of  the  manure  by  their  slow  decay.  IVe 
should  pay  the  c<’St  of  carting  the  leather-dust  rather  than 
take  the  saw-dust  free  of  charge. 

A  Silo  Question.— P.  W.  Evan^,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  T., 
writes,  that  their  silos  are  thirty-seven  feet,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  so  great,  that  it  causes  the  juice  to  exude  from  the 
corn  fodder,  and  collect  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  He 
asks,  how  it  would  answer  to  cut  up  old  hay  and  use  it  to 
absorb  the  liquid.  Wc  think  that  cither  old  hay  or  straw 
may  ho  cut  up  and  used  in  this  manner  with  excellent  effect. 

Pyretlirum  fon  Ants.— Mrs.  IValJo  Piper,  Plymouth 
Co.,  Mass.,  writes  us  that  she  finds  the  “  Persian  Insect  Pow¬ 
der  ”  very  effective  in  destroying  red  ants.  Sprinkle  the 
powder  on  the  shelves  where  lard,  sugar,  cake,  milk,  etc., 
are  kept,  even  on  the  sill  of  the  open  window,  and  the  ants 
will  disappear  as  by  magic.  It  looks  slovenly  to  see  the 
powder  scattered  over  the  shelves,  but  it  is  much  preferred 
to  the  ants,  either  red  or  black. 

Unfruitful  Orebard.— J.  77.  Kellogg,  Rensselaer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  has  a  young  orchard  lying  near  a  pond,  w'hich  three 
years  ago  gave  a  heavy  crop,  and  since  has  borne  very  little. 
—The  lack  of  fruit  may  be  due  to  one  of  two  causes.  The 
trees  may  not  have  had  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
over-bearing,  or  the  orchard  may  he  so  near  the  pond  that 
the  soil  is  too  wet.  In  the  first  case,  good  cultivation  will 
bring  matters  right  in  time  ;  in  the  other  it  is  a  question  of 
drainage. 

A  Grass  from  Oregon,  is  sent  by  F.  Hargi'saves, 
Douglas  Co.,  Oregon,  who  asks  us  to  give  its  name  and  say 
if  it  would  make  a  good  pasture  gi'ass.— The  specimen  is 
Agrostis  exarata,  a  species  very  abundant  on  the  Pacific, 
varying  from  three  inches  to  as  many  feet  In  hight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  soil.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  Florin, 
or  White  Bent-grass  of  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States. 
The  value  of  the  grass  in  cultivation  Is  just  one  of  those 
points  which  those  on  the  ground  should  determine.  Mr. 
Hargreaves  can  do  the  farmers  of  his  and  the  adjoining 
States  a  good  service  by  experimenting  in  this  direction, 


with  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  a  successful  result.  Try 
this  grass  and  report  to  us  upon  it. 

Needle  Grass.— “  Tbe  Stickin.”- F.  D.  Hayes, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Neb.,  sends  us  specimens  of  the  seeds  of  the 
grass,  known  by  the  name  here  given,  which  is  als®  called 
“  Porcupine-grass.”  The  grass,  Stlpa  spartea,  grows  two 
to  four  feet  high.  The  seed,  consisting  of  the  grain  inclos¬ 
ed  ill  a  tough  chafl’  is  about  the  size  of  an  oat.  At  its  lower 
end  it  has  a  hard,  sharp  point,  and  at  the  other  end  la  a 
strong,  stiff,  wiry,  twisted  awn,  or  bristle,  from  three  to 
seven  Inches  long.  According  to  Mr.  Hayes,  the  grains 
when  they  drop  soon  work  out  of  sight,  except  the  tall. 
Others  have  complained  of  the  injury  which  these  sherp- 
pointed  grains  inflict  upon  sheep.  Mr.  Hayes  writes,  that 
the  men  often  come  in  complaining  of  “  the  stickln  ”  which 
works  through  the  clothing  into  the  skin. 

Posts  for  the  Vineyard.— F.  Riedinff,  Ottawa  Co., 
Ohio.— The  posts  whicii  come  from  Michigan  as  White 
Cedar,  are  no  doubt  Arbor  Vitas,  that  tree  being  known  as 
White  Cedar  all  through  that  portion  of  the  West.  The 
mature  wood  of  the  tree  is  very  durable.  Red  Cedar, Black 
Locust,  Osage  Orange,  Post  Oak,  and  Mulberry  make  the 
most  durable  posts.  Probably  the  most  ready  way  to  in¬ 
crease  the  durability  of  posts,  is,  to  char  moderately  the 
portion  which  goes  into  the  ground,  and  then  dip  it  in  boil¬ 
ing  coal  tar.  Small  stakes,  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
Blue  Vitriol  (Sulphate  of  Copper),  dried,  and  then  soaked  ] 
for  a  few  hours  in  lime  water,  are  made  durable,  but  we 
have  not  tried  it  upon  posts.  Soaking  seasoned  posts  in  I 
crude  petroleum  would  no  doubt  help  to  preserve  them.  ! 

Artificial  Stone.— ff.  R.  BrofteeJ;,  Grayson  Co.,  Texas.  ' 
—So  late  in  the  season  as  this,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  attempt  j 
making  artificial  stone  with  any  but  the  very  best  hy¬ 
draulic  cement.  The  best  no  doubt  is  the  imported  “Roman” 
cement.  This  will  set  at  once,  and  become  hard  and  imper-  I 
vious  to  water,  so  that  the  frost  will  not  crumble  it.  In  the 
spring  American  cements  may  be  used,  imxed  with  more  or  i 
less  lime,  according  to  their  quality,  and  that  of  the  lime.  [ 
The  Roman  cement  is  mixed  in  small  quantities,  very  thin,  | 
and  intimately  mingled  at  once  with  fine,  sharp  sand.  This  I 
mortar,  while  still  liquid,  is  mixed  with  coarser  sand  1 
and  clean  and  sharp  graved,  and  is  placed  in  the  mould, 
larger  stones  being  laid  in  at  the  same  time,  and  the  wholq  i 
tamped,  jarred,  and  leveled,  before  it  has  time  to  set.  The  I 
moulds  must  he  made  tight,  well  battened,  and  clamped,  to 
prevent  warping,  and  so  as  to  he  easily  taken  apart.  ; 

Ripening  Pears.—//.  Lloyd,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.— The  ' 
Duchesse  d’Angouleine  is  a  mid-autumn  variety,  and  should  j 
be  gathered  while  still  hard,  before  it  shows  any  signs  of 
ripening,  and  be  kept  in  close  barrels  or  boxes  In  a  uniform  i 
low  temperature.  When  the  pears  change  color  and  he-  f 
come  soft,  they  are  in  condition  to  be  eaten.  An  exeellant  ! 
method  with  small  quantities  of  these  and  other  pears  of  1 
the  season,  is  to  place  them  in  a  single  layer  upon  a  blanket,  j! 
and  cover  them  with  another  In  a  cool  place.  The  Vicar  of  r 
Winkfleld,  though  usually  regarded  as  a  cooking  pear,  may,  I 
by  proper  treatment,  be  made  a  very  acceptable  dessert 
fruit.  Let  the  pears  hang  until  danger  of  frost ;  gather  1 
and  pack  in  tight  boxes  or  barrels,  and  on  the  approach  of  -j 
cold  weather  ta  e  them  to  a  dry  cellar.  Look  to  the  fruit  ,'l 
in  December  and  .January,  and  if  some  specimens  are  ripen-  i, 
ing.  remove  the  fruit  to  a  warm  room,  where  it  will  soon  ; 
come  into  eating  condition.  j 

Cranberry  Culture,— Adam  Fisher,  Kavdy  Co.,  West  i 
Va.,  and  others,  have  asked  us  to  give  information  on  the  j 
subject  of  cranberry  culture.  The  culture  of  the  cranberry  J 
is,  from  beginning  to  end,  peculiar.  It  can  only  be  success-  ii 
fully  undertaken  in  certain  localities,  and  every  step  Is  ' 
quite  unlike  those  in  the  cultivation  of  any  other  fruit  crop. 
Useful  information  could  only  be  given  in  the  American  • 
Agriculturist  in  a  series  of  articles,  and  these  would  not  be 
in  a  convenient  form  for  frequent  reference.  In  view  of 
the  difficulty  of  treating  such  special  cultures  in  a  useful  ii 
maimer  in  the  paper,  we  have  published  in  the  pamphlet  J 
form,  treatises  upon  Onions,  Tobacco,  Hops  and  others. 
The  culture  of  fruits  is  treated  in  several  bound  volumes,  I; 
among  which  is  “  Cranberry  Culture,”  by  Joseph  J.  White,  ' 
a  volume  of  125  pages,  and  one  of  the  most  complete  special 
treatises,  of  which  wc  have  any  knowledge.  From  the  selec-  , 
tion  of  the  location,  to  marketing  or  using  the  fruit,  it  Is  full 
on  every  point.  One  who  undertakes  to  grow  cranberries,  ' 
especially  if  a  novice,  needs  a  guide  like  this,  to  which  he  , 
can  frequently  refer  in  order  to  meet  each  of  the  many  ob¬ 
stacles  that  may  occur  from  time  to  time. 

Legal  Protection  for  Orchards,  Etc,-V. Neicmark, 
Sohino  Co.,  Cal.,  asks  us :  Has  the  owner  of  an  orchard,  j 
vineyard,  or  melon  patch  any  rights,  which  the  public  In 
general  or  the  small  boy  in  particular  are  hound  to  respect?  ! 
—At  the  old  common  law  the  taking  of  anything  which  is  ' 
attached  to  the  soil,  like  apples  or  grapes,  was  not  a  larceny. 
That  offence,  which  is  the  wrongful  taking  and  carry¬ 
ing  away  the  personal  property  of  another,  was  not  held  to 
embrace  the  taking  of  real  property.  But  now  both  in  ' 
England  and  in  this  country  statutes  have  been  enacted, 
enlarging  the  common  law  doctrine  so  as  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  more  advanced  age  ;  and  in  most  of  the 
States  there  are  provisions  for  the  very  case  inquired  about 
by  Mr.  Newinark.  For  example  in  Michigan,  a  clause  of  the 
statutes  reads  as  follows :  “  Every  person  who  shall  wilfully 
commit  any  trespass  by  entering  upon  the  garden,  orchard, 
or  other  improved  land  of  another  without  the  permission 
of  the  owner  thereof,  and  with  intent  to  cut,  take,  and  carry 
away,  destroy  or  injure  the  trees,  grain,  grass,  hay,  fruit,  or 
vegetables  there  growing  or  being,  shall  be  punished  by  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or 
by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars.”  It  is  fair  to  presume 
that  there  is  a  similar  provision  in  the  statutes  of  California. 
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High  Priced  Butter. 

Dairj’inen  often  wonder  how  their  more  favored  com¬ 
petitors  get  such  liigh  prices  for  their  butter  the  year 
round.  It  is  by  always  having  a  uniform  gilt-edged  article. 
To  put  the  “gilt  edge  ”  on,  when  the  pastures  do  not  do  it, 
they  use  'Wells,  Richardson  &  Co’s.  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Every  butter  maker  can  do  the  same.  Sold  everywhere 
and  warranted  as  harmless  as  salt,  and  perfect  in  operation. 


ONE  TJSIAIi  OF  €HIIi®lISEN’S  SHOES 
ivltli  the 

TRADE 


B&,A€K  TIF  ON  THEIVS,  will  convince 
Farents  of  iheir  'VAhUE. 

CyffByttoisJatoICbins. 

Watches  and  jewelry.  Many  different  styles  at  low  prices. 
Send  for  circular.  CUMMINGS  &  CO..  38  Dey  St.,  N.  T. 

YLE’s  " . " 

EARLINE 
OSSESSES 
ECULiAR 
URIFYING 
ROPERTIES 


RESS  AND 
UBLIC 
RONOUNCE 
EARLINE 
ERFECT. 

RUDENT 
EOPLE 
URCHASE 
YLE’S 
EARLINE. 

Sold  by  All  G-rocers. 

JIHB  fllE,  Hew  York. 

A.  CASTAING  &  CO., 

No.  3‘iO  West  23d  St.,  N.  A'. 

URSERIES :  Woodside  (Long  Island),  Paek  Ridge 
(New  Jersey),  Kingsland  (New  Jersey), 
leclalty  of  RAMIE  ROOTS  AND  YOUNG  PLANTS. 

-  -  -  '  Young  plants  and  roots  of  the  Urticea 

!d  on  board  at  5^50  per  1,0(X)  cash. 


Urticea  Utilis).  - 

Itllis  packed  and  dellverc 


Business  College,  Writing  and 
Sliorthand  School  in  the  land, 
is  the 

SPENOEEtAN-, 

Clevei.akt),  O. 
Over  800  students  in  annual 
attendance.  2  0,0  00  since  or¬ 
ganization  in  1852. 

Circulars  and  Catalogue  free. 


This  cut  represents  laying  over  rough  boards  our 

Rubber  Roofing 

Costs  only  $3.25  per  sQuarc, 10x10  feet,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  Book  Circular,  with 
references  and  samples,  free. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  155  Duane  St.,  New  York. 

Lady  of  education  wanted  on  SAIjARY  in  every 
city  and  village.  A  FEW  wanted  to  travel.  NO  cap¬ 
ital  required  TYliER  tfc  CO.,  Detroit*  iVlicli* 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS 

-L  Microseones,  Telescopes.  Snectacles,  Barometers,  Ther. 
mometers.  'VV.  H.  'WAIiMSUEY  «fe  CO.,  successors  to 
R.  &  J.  Beck.  Phila.  Ulus.  Price  List  free  to  any  address. 

Phonography  or  phonetic  short-hand. 

Catalogue  of  works  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet  and 
IP  itrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application.  Address 

Phonographic  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Q 


Free  to  Ail 

Our  new  Fall  Catalogue  of  Seed  Wheat,  Bulbs,  Plants, 
Small-Fruits,  etc.  Send  us  your  address  at  once  on  postal, 
as  you  ought  to  liave  it  before  purchasing  any wliere. 

BEXaON,  BlAUtiE  &  CO.,  Phil.a.,  Pa. 

TJT  TTI7'Tr?171?T?'V  A  valuable  Fruit.  Suc- 
Ol_i  U  Jli  iA  JL  e  ceeds  on  all  soils,  and  is 

a  profitable  fruit  to  grow  for  market.  Two  dozen  plants  by 
mail  for  $1.00.  Descriptive  Price  List  Free. 

DELOS  STAPLES,  West  Sebewa,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 

PEACH  TREES  A  SPECIAETY.  Apple,  Plum, 
Pear,  and  Small  Fruits.  Prices  on  application. 

K.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


Plakts  of  Best  Quality. 
Warranted  true  to  name, 
l.owest  Prices,  and 
Eargest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties.  At 
dozen  rates,  free  by  mail. 
Special  attention  called 
to  Promising  Novelties.  Send  for  Price- lAst.  Addrotss 
BUSH  *fc  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 


6RAPES 


DER 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHEKT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ucingour  newgooas. 

wmi 


you  want  a  $30  26  Shot  Repeating  Rlho 
for  $  1 5,  a  $30  Breech  Loading  Shot  Gun 
for  S I  6i  a  S 1 2  Concert  Organ  ette  for  $7 
a  $25  Magic  Lantern  for  $!2,  aSolic 
Gold  $25  watch  for  $  15®  fla  $  |  5  Silver  WatCL 

for  $8.  You  can  get  any  B  B  g  Hof  these  articles  Free 
If  you  will  devote  a  few  W  H  HM  B  hours  of  your  leisure 
time  evenings  to  intro-  0  ^iF^yducingournewgoods. 

Oneladysecured  aGold  Watch  free,  in  aE  -  -  -  - - 

Eingle  afternoon.  A  gentleman  got  a  Sil- 1 
ver  watch  for  fifteen  minutes  work  ;a  boy  1 
11  yearsold  secured  a  watch  in  one  day ;  _  _  _  _  _ 

hundreds  of  others  hare  done  nearly  as  well.  If  you  have  a 
Magic  I^nntern  you  can  start  a  business  that  will  pay 
you  from  $10  to  $50  every  night.  Send  at  once  for  our  Ill¬ 
ustrated  Catalogue  of  Gold  and  Silver  Watches  Self-cocking, 
Bull  Dog  Revolvers,  Spy  Glasses,  Indian  Scout  and  Astro¬ 
nomical  Telescopes,  Telegraph  Instruments,  Type  Writers, 
Organ  Accordeons,  Violins,  &c.,  &c.  It  may  start  you  on 
the  road  I  WORLD.  MANUFACTURING  CO,, 
to  wealth,  j  |22  Nassau  Streetj  New  Vork. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED 
AND  EXHAUSTIVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  OF  Superior  Gold 
Spectacles,  Eye  Glasses 
and  Chains,  Microscopes.Tele- 
scopes.  Magic  I.aiiteriis,  Op¬ 
era  Glasses,  Barometers, 
Thermometers,  Drawing  Ta- 
strunieuts,  “Ano  Itato”  (What 
is  it?)  Free,  on  mention  of  this 
paper. 

ENSIUGE  AND  FEED  COTTER. 

Goiiibiiting  the  latest 
Improvements. 

THE  BEST  ENSILAGE 
AND  FEED  GUTTER 

Manufactured. 

For  full  description,  send 
for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Address, 
The  Belcheh  &  Taylor 
Ag’l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

OEDERICK’S  HAY-,  PRESSES 


the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Vt> 


P.  K.  DEOERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


rSIHE  CHAMPION  AUTOMATIC  APPLE  PARER.CORER 
i  and  SLICER,  requires  only  six  turns  of  the  crank  to  an 
apple:  Guaranteed  satisfactory.  Price  $1.  The  Two  Knife 
Turn  Table  Parer,  requires  only  two  turns  to  pare  an  apple. 

D.  H.  WHITTEMOKE,  Reading,  Pa. 


J.  M.  THORBTJRN  &  CO., 

in  J«1IM  STiSaiKT, 

NEV^  YORK, 

I5EQ  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  TUEIU  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 

CATALOGUE  OF 

BULBS 

for  Autumn  planting  is  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS 

FOR  FLORIST!^,  A  SFEC'IAUTY. 

"fpWST 


Liquid  Paints 

Are  composed  exclusively  of  tlie  l  ost  and- purest  mate¬ 
rials,  combined  oil  different  principles  from  ANY 
OTHER  LIQUID  or  Mixed  Paints,  and  are  of  a  HIGHER 
GRADE  than  have  evc-r  bid'ore  liecii  offered  to  the  public, 
either  in  “paste  ”  or  liquid  form,  and  are  second  to  none 
in  ricliness  and  permanency  of  color,  beauty  of  finish, 
and  durability. 


The  standard  and  reliable  portable  roofing,  for  steep  or 
fiat  roofs  in  any  climate.  Skilled  labor  not  required  in 
its  application. 

mum  BbiLiii^b  PET. 

For  interlining  frame  luiildings,  floors,  etc.  It  is  wind, 
dus-,  and  strictly  fire  proof. 

FLIS™  STOfU  LINING 

is  composed  of  Asbestos  and  other  fire-proof  materials, 
jirepared  ready  for  use  in  the  form  of  a  plastic  cement, 
wliicli  can  lie  easily  applied  with  a  trowel,  forming  a  dura¬ 
ble  and  economical  lining  for  cooking  and  heating 
Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces. 

Send  for  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Samples,  etc.,  etc. 

H.  f .  JOHNS’  lamfactiirii  Compiiy, 

No.  87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Liquid  Paints, 
Roof  Paints,  Roofing,  Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings, 
Piston  and  Packing,  Millboard,  Fire-Proof  Paints.Cements, 
Coatings,  etc.,  etc. 

$5.  SSonmitzai,  $5. 

DON’T  let  your  Fruit  Eot  tut  get  the 

“DOD&E  ECONOMY  DRIER” 

for  a  song*.  Capacity 
50  to  ioo  Bu,  Apples 
a  Day.  Write  imme¬ 
diately  for  circulars. 

Dodge  Economy  Drier  Co. 

Normal,  IlHnois. 


3[j|Q 

lb. 

1 

Li 

Blacksmithing  on  the  Farm. 

Save  time  and  money  by  using 

Celebrated 

Fcrge  and  Kit  Of  Tools, 

FOR  S30. 

Larger  size  $25,  Single  Forge  $10. 
Bhchsuiiths  Toole,  Eand  Stillo,  &o, 
M’F’G  CO., 

CT  Centre  St.,  Cleveland, O. 


GOETON  FEED  STEAMER. 

Simple,  cheap.  FOr  cooking  food  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Hogs,  Sweating  Tobacco,  Laundry  Use,  etc.  It  has  no  Equal. 
Address,  GOETON  STEAM  M’F’G  CO.,  Montrose,  Pa. 


You  Hover  “Saw”  This  Before. 


A  Saw  will  do  more  and 
better  work  than  any  blade. 
This  is  strong,  handy,  best 
quality.  Price,  post-paid, 
with  2  knife  blades  and  saw, 
as  shown  incut,  $1.25;  with¬ 
out  saw,  "5c.;  with  blade  in 
place  of  saw  $1. 

Budding  Knife,  25,  35  and 

65c.;  Pruners,  55c.,  '”5c.,  and  $1.  Boy’s  1  blade,  25o.;  Strong  2-blade,  50c.;  Extra  strong  2-blade,  75c.;  3-blade  Pen 
Knife,  $1.  Ladies  b-blade  Pearl,  50c.  48  Page  List  free,  also  “How  to  Use  a  Razor,” 

M-AHER,  &;  G-ROSH,  Ouitlers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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AMEEIOAK  AGEIOULTUBIST. 


[OCTOBEE, 


HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, 


CROCUS, 

LILIES, 

NARCISSUS, 
SMALL  FRUITS,  &c. 

Our  Aistiinin  (’ataloeriie  of  the  above  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  enclosinf^'^-cent  stamp  for  return  postage. 
Customers  of  last  fall  will  be  supplied  without  application. 

13.  K.  13LISS  SOWS?, 
Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb  Warehouse, 

34  Barclay  §trect,  Weiv  York. 


BULBOUS  ROOTS, 


Our  New  Autiinin  Catalogue  of 
DUTCH  BULBS,  PLANTS,  ar.il 
SMALL  FRUITS,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to 
all  applicants.  It  contains  a  complete  list 
ajid  represents  a  large,  well-grown  .and 
selected  stock.  Our  Flower  Seed  List  will 
be  found  replete  with  the  best  strains  of 
Primula,  Calceolaria,  Pansy,  Smilax,  Apple 
Geranium,  and  other  Florist’s  Seeds  of 
new  crop. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 

flY  Cliestiiiit  St„  Philadclpliia. 


Oytcii  Byibs 


NEW  AND  UABE  WINTER  FLOYVERINO 
PliANTS,  NEW  FRUITS,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— Large  importations,  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  qualit5'  Bulbs,  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-honse  Plants,  Palms,  Orcliids,  Koses,  &c.,  well 
grown,  cheap.  New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries, 
new  Grapes,  new  Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  Catalogues  mailed  to 
applicants  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I^FOR  THE  HOUSE. 


Tlie  Autumn  No.  of  Vick’s  Floral  Uluidc, 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  .and 
all  Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the  Garden,  and  for 
Winter  Flowers  in  the  House-just  published  and  sent  free 
to  an.  Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BRIGHT  REQ 

Most  profitable  RASrUERRY  jet 
produced.  Send  for  full  account. 

SMALL  FRUITS! 

Ji.ll  valuable  varletiea.  A  superior 
stock  of  FRUIT  TREES.  Bril¬ 
liantly  illustrated  Catalogue  free, 
telling  how  to  get  and.grow  them. 

I  T  I  nVPTTT^ittle  Silver, 
Jtf  iLUVunNew  Jert«cy. 
Introducer  o/Cuthbert  Haspberry* 


TREES 


The  1  argest  assortment  i  n  the  country 
of  the  best  Old  and  A'ew  Fruit  and 

_  _  _  _  _ _ '  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  I’a’onies, 

Hedge  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Abridged  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

®  A  Superb  Collection.  Carefully  compiled 

Gnt  ^  Waa  c  Catalogue  describing  Lest  Old  and  A'cw 
varieties  mailed  free. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue,  contain¬ 
ing  I  ists  ol  the  choicest  bulbs,  at  low¬ 
est  prices,  now  ready  and  mailed  free. 


BULBS 


PSEW  COOSEBE^RY. 

We  now  offer  a  very  valuable  new  variety.  Circular  giving  full 
description  and  price,  together  with  a  handsome  colored  plate, 
and  JveTi/  Catalogue  of  Small  l^ruits,  free.  Address, 

ELLWANGEll  &  BARRY, 

Blount  Hope  Nnrscrlcs*  Rochester,  N«  Y* 

Mention  this  paper. 


PPLE  AIVl)  PEAOI  TREEi 


10,000  choice  Appletrees,2&3  yrs.  old,  5  to  7  ft. ' 
■  ■  "  ■  :t,  1  y ea 


50,000  Peach  trees,  5  to  6  feet,  f  year  from  bud. » 
Fine  lot  J3nrl2tJit:c/t?non(i&  other  kinds  clier- 
ries,  1  &  2  yrs.  fJrnpe-vines  &  other  SmaU  Fruits  in 
variety.  100,0:i02-year-old  Asparagus  Roots.  Large  stock 
-  sltAun  Oruainental  Trees.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
fe.  E.  ROGERS  &;  SON,  Mt.  HoUy,  Burl.  Co.,  N.  J. 


The  GREAT  NEW  QUINCE 


a 


f^EECH’S  PeOLiFSC,’ 

the  most  wonderful  of  all  new  fruits. 


Supply  depot  of  Mulberry  Trees  for  the  U.  S. 
ind  Canada.  Send  for  Circulars.  See  pagef 


Aug.  No.  Hanoe  &  BoKDEif,  Rumson  Nurseries! 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and  31  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


HEADQUARTERS. 

PEACH  and  otherfruit  trees.  NEW 
and  old  varieties  of  BE  K  R  lES,  MA  Y 
K1N(J  Strawberry.  MARliBOKO 
Raspberry. 


EARLY  CLUSTER 

Blackberry,  Currants,  Grapes,  &c.,  &c. 
CataloguePree.  JNO.S.  COLLINS, 


lUoorestown,  N.  j. 


OMIM  PEfiRS! 


a  specialty.  200,000  LeConte 
id  I' .  ..  .  - 


Kieller  Pears.  Equal  in  pro¬ 
fit  to  the  Orange.  Really  blight  proof 
only  on  their  own  roots.  Catalogue 
with  facta,  Free.  Peen  To  and 
Hoiie.v  Pcaclies.  A  large,  gen¬ 
eral  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees. 
Address  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Man- 
airer,  Huntsville  Nurseries, 
IIIINTSVII.LE,  ALABAMA, 


FAIRVIEW  NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED  1835. 

Potted  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants.  New  Peach,  Joliu 
11  aas.  All  kinds  fruit  trees,  and  small  fruit  plants;  htind- 
some  stock  Poach  t  rees,  and  Osage  Orange  specialties.  Price 
List  free.  Address  JOHN  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


200,000  Peach  trees  for  fall  of  1884,  including  some  sev¬ 
enty-five  (73)  of  the  best  varieties  suitable  for  all  sections 
of  the  country.  A  full  stock  of  Apricots,  Nectarine^  Al¬ 
monds,  and  ail  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees.  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  vines,  and  a  large  stock  of  Grapevines,  and  Wilson's 
Early  Blackberry  plants,  the  latter  grown  from  root  cut¬ 
tings.  Circulars  ready  about  Aug.  Ist.  No  travelling  agents. 
Order  direct,  and  secure  best  stock  at  lowest  rates.  CHAS. 
BLACK  &  BRO„  Village  Nurserb'S,  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 


VINE8  Po’keepsie  Red,  UI- 


h“  Hh  ^  Ms  I  into  step  Prolific,  Fran- 
^  clsB.Hayes, Moore’s  Earl  V, 
as  Hyi  ^  H  and  all  the  best  new  and  old  varic- 
3  ®  mS  H  to  naim.e.  New  Straw. 

^  berries,  Raspberrie.s,  etc, 

M^HLBOBO  *^*’^’*®‘^**  *  other  Raspberries.  BriceHst 


ifree.  Joel  Hoknbu  &  Son,  Merctiantville,N. j, 


OII^PEii¥lliiS: 


Alstj  (Olher  small  fruits  and  all  older  varie- 
ties,  (Jraoes.  F,xtra  qualitv.  "Warranted 

“  t 


Grue.  (‘lu-ap  by  mail.  T.ow  rates  to  dealers. 


Prentiss 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA 

Prices  rcduceil.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 


T.  S.  IIUHRARO,  Erodonl.a,  N.  Y’.  ' 


FRUIT  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES,  PLANTS  AND  BULBS, 
SMALL  FRUITS,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES, 


Ml  immense  stocivr 


SETS. 


Splendid  Assortment.  Warranted  (rue,  Ticino* icably  cheap— 40  (’llOICE 
Send  for  Catalogue  free.  SOtli  year.  500  Acr  s.  21  Greenhouses.  Address 


THE  STOKKS  ifc  IIAKKIS  JN  CO.,  I’aiiiesville,  EfikcCo.,  Ohio. 


MOWTHE  FARM  PAYS 


'Wlllimn  Crozier  and  J^eter  J£endevson, 


Ju.st  issued.  A  new  work  of  400  pages,  containing 
^5  illustrations.  Sent  postpaid  for  §2.50.  Table  of 
Contents,  showing  scope  of  the  work,  mailed  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Agents  wanted  for  this  the  most  compre* 
ensive  book  on  American  farming  ever  issued. 


hi 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


CEITEMOTAL  GRAPE. 


For  this  or  any  other  new  or  old  grapevine.  Send  -fort 
Price  List  to  D.  ai.  MAKVIN,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  ' 


^3EACH  TREES  suited  to  all  sections.  Apple  trees, 
i  extra  long  keeping  varieties.  Keifer  and  Leconte 
Pears.  A  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  cheap. 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit,  and  other  plants  by  mail 
Catalogues  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  free. 

 RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Del 


e 


by  F.  K.  Phcenix. 
A/ra  Incorporated  1883 

NURSERY 


I  Fall  Trade  a  very 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL  ■  every  description 


of  Fruit  4  Ornamental  Trees.  Catalognefor 
Fall  of  1884  now  ready  and  mailed  on  appli- 
cation.  GOOAUHES.  1 3  Clreeiilioiises 


mkll  FRUIT  PUNTS 


Ompe  "Vine-s,  F  niit  Trees,  &c. 

A  superior  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Small  Fruits, 
both  new  and  old,  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogue  free. 
Address  IRVINtJ  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SHARPIvESsS,  WILSON, 


h  Million  Jersey  Queen, ^Old  Ironclad,  Lacon', 


Manchester,  Big  Bob,  _  _ 

Strawberries,  Cutbburt,  Reliance,  and  Brandywine  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Wilson  and  Kittatinny  Blackberry  and  Cranberry  tor 
fall  planting.  Rates  low.  Write  for  Circular  and  Price  list  to 
I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  N.  J. 
PLANTS  FOK  SMJFPfiNCI  SOLT-H. 
Cabbage  ready  now,  and  till  December  1st. 


1^381'/ 1884  Nurseries. 

PARRY  STRAWBERRY  ! 


A  Seedling  of  .Tersey  Queen— Strong,  healthy 
'  ■  Fie  ■  ■■ 


■rower.  Perfect  Flower,  very  productive; 
Host  beautiful  bright  color,  large  size,higheBt 
flavor,  and  firm. 

Best  for  MARKET  or  FAMILY  use,  MARL¬ 
BORO,  the  largest  early  Raspberry.  WILSON, 
.TR.,the  largest  and  most  productive  early  Blackberry. 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  KIEFFER  PEARS.  A  complete 
list  of  Small  Fruits,  GRAPES,  Currants,  etc.  Catalogue 
free.  WJI.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  0.,  New  Jersey. 


Gregg  Raspberry  Plants. 


300.000  first-class  Gregg,  Tyler,  and  Souhegan  Raspberry 
Plants  at  low  prices.  Special  rates  for  lots  of  3000  or  more. 

C.  C.  HART,  ^uuthington,  Conn. 


A  choice  assortment  of  all  the  new  and  standard  varieties 
at  popular  -iriees.  Fall  is  by  far  tbe  best  time  to 
plaut.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

H.  G.  CORNEY,  e^p’rqe 


Cornwall-on-Eudson,  N.  Y. ' 


FOR  SALE. 


200,000  CHERRY  SEEDLINGS,  1  year,  100,- 
000  CHERRY  and  LA  VERSAILLES  CUR¬ 
RANTS,  3  years,  fine  ;  Also  a  full  assortment  of 
other  Nursery  Stock.  Address, 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SON,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


THE 


DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVEE-BLOOMESS 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
- 3ESS  I  "  “  —  •  - - 


BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  60  LARGE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  WeCIVE  A  WAY,  in  Premi¬ 
ums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES  than  most  estab¬ 
lishments  grow.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for  imme¬ 
diate  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpaid, to  any  post-oflica 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for  Slj 
l2iorS2J  19  for  S3;  26forS4j  35  for  $5;  75  for 
SIO;  l90forSI3.  Our  NEW  CUlDE,a  complefs 
Treatise  on  the  Rose.  70  pp.  elegantly  illustrated  jj'jiOlEE 
THE  DINCEE  <%„ CONARD  CO.^  • 
Bvse  orowsra,  Wo»t  Grove,  Oliestor  Oo,, 


K  0,000  V’HITE  MULBERRY  SEEDLINGS,  for  Silk 
fj  Culture.  Fall  of  1884.  10  to  15  inches.  $5  per  M ;  15  to 
24  inches,  $10  per  M.  $1  and  $1.50  per  100;  by  mail,  prepaid. 
Address,  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., 

VILLAGE  NURSERIES,  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 


MARTIN  AMBER 


SEED  WHE.YT,  1  offer  ten  acres  vlcld  of  this  remark¬ 
able  and  popular  new  wheat,  twice  cleaned,  and  clear 
of  rye,  trash,  or  weeds.  Its  tillering  properties  are 
so  great  as  to  need  about  half  the  usual  amount  of  seed. 
A  great  yielder,  and  excellent  for  flour.  By  freight  or  ex¬ 
press,  H  bu..  $1.00 ;  1^  bit.,  $1.50  ;  lbu.,$2.50.  Bv  uiall  (post 
paid)  1  lb.. 40c.;  4 lbs., $1.0;i.  Brandywine  Nursery. 

F.  C.  BIDDLE,  CHABD’S  FORD,  PA. 


1884.] 


AMERIOAIn  AGRIOTJLTURIST. 
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EVERY  FARMER  HIS  OWN  MILLER 

THE  HALLADAY 

Geared  Wind  Mill 

As  used  for 
Shelling  and 
Ele  V  ating 
Corn,  Grind¬ 
ing  Feed  and 
Meal,  Cut¬ 
ting  Ilay, 
Saw  i  n  g 
Wood,Pump- 
ing  Water, 
'fe  etc. 


SeBd  for  Catalogue  illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery  j  also  Pumping  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  Noyes’ 
Haying  Tools,  Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  &c. 

Give  depth  aad  location  of  your  well;  quantity  of  water 
wanted.  State  also  what  machinery  you  wish  to  operate,  and 
we  will  quote  you  a  special  price  for  the  entire  outQt,  or  any  part 
thereof.  Reliable  Agents  wanted  in  all  unassigned  counties. 

U.  8.  \Piud  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill- 


THE  ID nxr 

CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 


WINDMILL. 


is  the  best  working,  and  the  most 
powerful  Wind-Engine  in  the 
world,  because  of  — flrtt,  the 
superior  excellence  of  its  eelf- 
regulatlng  mechanism,  and 
second,  the  better  form  and 
position  of  its  sails.  The  facts 
and  reasons  which  support 
_  claim  are  set  forth  in  oiir  Ue- 
•iptlve  Catalogue,  Second  Edition 
884,  for  which  apply  to 


The  Dana  Windmill  Go., 

FAIRHAVEN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


7,000  Ghallense  Wind  Mills. 

IN  USE  IN  ETEET  State  and  Territoiy  of 
the  U.  S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
been  made  by  us  for  15  years. and  has 
never  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MII.LS  SENT  ON  80  HAYS  TEST 
TRIAU.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  COEN 
SIIELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILE 
AlftlSEE  D  MILL  CO.  .Bataria,  Kane  Co.IU. 

THE  CHAMPION 

WIND  MILL  POWEE 

The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self -regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  lu- 
foimation  regarding  the  mill  free. 
POWEI.Ii  &  BOUGliAS,  Waukegan,  III. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  StroDRest  and  Best  Self- 
Regrulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 
mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  &Ax  Ce.j 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


18,000  Carpenters  and  Farmers 

now  use  our  Late  Make  Filers  to  file  saws,  so  they 
will  cut  faster  than  ever.  Teeth  all  of  equal  size, 
Pitch  and  Bevel.  Single  one  sent  free  on  receipt  of  $2.50, 
where  no  Dealer  keeps  them  for  sale.  A  discount  to  Dealers 
or  others  wishing  to  sell.  For  Illustrated  Circulars,  TesH- 
moniaU  from  persons  who  use  them,  etc.,  address 

E.  ROTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Penna. 
Post-Office  Money  Orders  make  payable  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


ADAMS 


This  power  isecisily  folded  when  not  ink 
use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  wantsi 
who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do. 
Send  for  Circularand  Prices.  «&  WOOOAKW,  lialaniazoo, 


Champion  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

POSITIVE  FOiiCE  FEES®  BlS^TitllSUTEItS. 


FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 

Unequalled,  and  is  warranted  to  distribute  accurately,  evenly  and 
easily  any  commercial  fertilizer— wet  or  dry. 

Draft  light  and  easily  handled.  Construction  simple.  Materials 
and  workmanship  the  best.  We  also  make  the  WHIPPLE 

SPRING  TOOTH  SULKY  AND  FLOATING 
HARROWS,  CULTIVATORS,  &c. 

These  HARROWS  are  adapted  for  use  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  and 
are  the  bestpuicericers  known.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  one.  Ample  time  given  for  trial  before  Bettlement.  Attach¬ 
ments  for  sowing  grain,  grass-seed,  and  fertilizers,  furnished  with 
Sulky  Harrows  when  desired.  Send  for  pamphlets  describing  latest 


_  improvements  in  Harrows  and  Drills 

GERE,  TRtJfflA'N,  PLAXT  &  CO,,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


“ECLIPSE 


The  .Original  Self-regulating  Solid  Wheel. 

VICTORIOUS  AT  WORI.D’S  FAIRS. 
Centennial,  ’76.  Paris,  ’78,  Australia,  ’SO,  -At¬ 
lanta,  ’81,  Chicago  Railway  Exposition,  ’83. 


Farm  Pumping,  Grinding 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  dkc. 


Adopted  by 
U.  S.  Government 
and  all 

leading- 

railroads. 

Tested  17  years. 


taB-3 

iiyj 
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Also,  Standard  Feed  Grinders,  Pumps  tor  House,  Farm  and 
R.  R.  use,  and  a  full  assortment  of  Stock  and  Reservoir 

T’ortL-a  AHHroQQ 

ECLIPSE  WIND  ENOTNE  CO.,  'Vis. 

L.  H.  Wheeler,  Boston,  Mass.  Malvin  B.  Shurtz,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


KEMP'S  WiaWilRF  SPREADER 

PULVERIZER 

COMBINED. 


-'to 

Greatest 

of'the'A(£»rf  Saves  »0  per  eent.  of  labor.  Doubles 
the  viilue  of  the  Manure.  Spreads .  evenly  all 
kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  m  drill,  m  one-tenth 
time  required  by  hand.  lUustrated  Catalogues  free. 
KEMP  BUKPEK  MB”G  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THE  CEXiEBILA-TEX) 

“A,  P.  DIOKEY”  FANNING  MILLS. 

For  Farm 
and  Ware¬ 
house  US'  for 
all  kinds  of 
Grain  and 
Seeds.  These 
Mills  are  used 
in  ever}’  cor- 
nerof  theciv- 
ilized  world, 
and  forcleau- 
in^  almost 
evGr3'thing. 

They  are 
guaranteed  to 
be  superior 
in  all  re¬ 
spects  to  any 
other  Mill 
made. 
Address 

DICKEY  &  PEASE,  ManuPrs,  Bacine,  Wis. 

[This  is  the  Firm  that  makes  the  Two  Section  Cnst-Iron 
Field  Roller  and  “PeerU’Ws”  Corn  Slieller«  Their  goods 
ase  always  considered  among  the  be»t  made.] 


6( 


-THE - 


STANDARD” 

Feed  niilL 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

R.  L.ORRtfe  CO. 

LIMITED, 

PITTS  ISUUGai,  I* A. 

Iniproyed  1884. 

Price  Reduced. 

Send  for  Circular. 

'"ToifABLE 
00RNIi,FE£0 


MILLS 


I'orn  atul  C'ob  iVlilllsv  18  size.sy 
adapted  for  all  kinds  of  power.  War- 
Iranted  to  do  as  g^ood  work  as  Buhr 
stone.and  to  give  satisfactiom.  We  guar¬ 
antee  them  to  do  all  we  claim  for  them. 
i.Willgivea  trial  o/'fen  da/ys,  and  if  not 
as  represented,  can  be  returned  at  our 
expense.  AMERICAN  GRINDING  MILL 
CO. ,  81  dt  83  N.  Clinton  St. ,  Chicago,  Ill. 
iLs'^Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List, 


S-TON 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearinga,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 

«poive:s»»  hc  pays  the;  fuhiuux. 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  6  years.  All  bizes  as  low* 

For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BIXOIUMTON.  N.  Y 

^DAVIS  STUMP  PULLER  Lifts  ‘AO  to  .50  tons 

worked  by  two  men  ;  d 
sizes.  Price,  $35  to  $70. 
1  Stands  on  runners.  Cir- 
fculars  free. 

H.  L.  BENNETT, 
Westerville,  O. 

eOilfilVION  SENSg  ^ 

I'orn©  OlOGEBs 

1-0  O 
This  is  o®  3 
-reliable,  o  |  * 

Price 

geneva,  ILL.  ®‘2.  ’ 

The  only  [ow~oriced  successful  Dinner  known. 


U^NO  FARMER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT 

DARNELL’S  PATENT 

FURROWERand 

MARKER  !  cfRcVSI 

n\\J  rkOfTr'IITIi'lVJ  Manufact'r,  Moorestown, 

.  .  HVUWiailhitI  (Burlington  County S  N.  J, 


/-N  I  I  M  Q  1000  Novelties— PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
L.!  U  o  60  page  CATALOGUE,  3  Uts.  1  IS  page 
CATALOGUE,  6  Uts.  Send  1  cent  P.  Stamps.  CHAtj. 
FOIiSOM,  106  Chambers  8t.,  N.  Y,  City. 
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To  Bee-Keepers. 

Vfatson’s 
Standard  Bee-Hive 

is  the  only  one  in  the  world 
that  is  an  absolute  safe-guard 
against  loss  in  swarming,  and 
the  only  one  in  which  swarms 
can  be  sent  in  perfect  safety 
to  any  point  in  the  country,  in 
any  season  of  the  year.  Send 
for  Price  List  and  full  De¬ 
scriptive  Circular,  etc. 

E.  C.  WATSON, 

'  1180  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
{Patent  applied  for). 


The  Buyers’  Guide  is  issued  Sept, 
and  March,  each  year :  224  pages,  x  11 J 
inches,  with  over  3,300  illustrations — 
a  whole  picture  gallery.  Gives  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods  for 
personal  or  family  use. 

Tells  how  to  order,  and 

gives  exact  cost  of  ev¬ 
erything  you  JjB  use,  drink, 

eat,  wear,  or  have  fun 

with.  These  invaluable 

hooks  contain  information  gleaned  from 
the  markets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail 
a  copy  Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt 
of  the  postage — 8  cents.  Let  us  hear 
from  you.  Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

S27  &  229  W  abash  Avenue*  Chicaffo*  111* 


T.  S.  HUBBARD,  FREDOKIA,  N.  Y.  HEADQUARTERS. 

THE 

NEW 


Authorized  General  Agent 

NIACARA  'cliipl 

'Sow  odereil  for  sale  to  the  publie  itiiout  restrictions  for  the  first  time.  2  vear  VinesjSS.OO 
each.  Liberal  comniiesion  to  dealers  and  the  trade.  Ag^ents  wanted.  Outfit  Free.  All  Vines  sent 
out  under  seal  of  Niag^ara  White  (iJrane  C-o.  None  Cweniiine  Without.  Also  a  large  general 
stock  of  PKKNTl.SS  and  other  GliAPK  VINKS*  STRAWliKKHIES*  tfcc.  Address  as^bove. 


GRAPE 


Also  other  Small  Fruits,  and  all 
old  and  new  varieties  of 
Grapes.  Extra  Quality.  War- 
ranteatrue.  Cheap  by  mail.  Low 
late  to  dealers.  Agents  wanted. 


VINES 

GRAPE 

NIAGARA 


IIEADQUARTEKSl 
for  JflAUAKA,  now  1 
offered  without  restric* 
tions  to  planters  for  first 
time.  2  yr.  vines,  mail, 
$2  each.  None  genuine 
without  seal  “Nioffara 
White  Grape  Co 
Special  Terms  to  Agents. 


General  Agent  for  the  NEW  WHITE  GRAPE 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IX 
AMERICA.  Prices  Reduced. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

T.S.HUBBARD^f^»o^L^ 


Address,  TAYLOR  HIFG.  CO. 

IPieose  Mention  thie  Paper.)  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


YOUR 
IDEALER 


>  CORR 

iHELLEB! 

I  (Wood’s  Patent.) 

f  Will  shell  one  bushel  of 
Corn  in  4  minutes. 

Write  for  circulars  and  full 
[)articularsto 

LehighValley  EmeryWhee!  Coi 

LBHIGHTOl^,  PA, 


Farm  Srisi  ills 

and  Corn  Shellers. 
Over  30*000  X^owin  Use. 
Every  i>iacliin<’  is  fully 
Warr^sited.  Price  of  .Mills, 
$1’)  to  $40.  ShelUM-.^,  $'i.  Don’t 
buy  :i  Dlill  or  ^li<*ner  until 
j'ou  have  seen  our  terms  ami  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  Address 

LIVI\GSTiV\  CO., 
Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


COOKFEEDvrBSTOCK 


FOR 
Y0UR( 

With  the  triumph 

STEAM  GENERATOR 

It  will  save  to  of  your 
feed,  and  your  stock  will 
thrive  better  and  fatten 
quicker.  Send  for  i  lustrat¬ 
ed  circular.  Address 
j  RICE,WH1TACRE&C0., 
^"35  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  DOG  7^^ 

If  SO,  send  for  DOG  BUYERS’ 
CUlDE,  containing  colored  plates, 
100  engravings  of  different  breeds, 
prices  they  are  worth,  and  where  to 
buy  them.  Also,  cuts  of  Dog  Fur¬ 
nishing  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Training  Dogs  arid  Bleed¬ 
ing  Ferrets,  Mailed  for  15  cts. 

AS200IATSD  FAKCIE&S* 

237  S.  8tli  St.  Phihd’a. 


■\rO  STANCHIONv^.  WILSON’S  FASTENER  WILL 
ll  Chain  or  Release  all  the  rattle  in  a  stable  at  once, 
and  in  a  moment.  Address,  I>*  E.  WILSON, 

Glenville,  Md. 

r¥lhe  Arapahoe  Cattle  ^  Land  Co..  Offer  for  sale 
JL  part  of  their  capital  stock.  Over  6.000  head  Graded  stock. 
15,000 acres  fenced.  Ranches  and  outfits  complete,  will  stand 
the  closest  investigation.  Stock  will  pav  15  per  cent  this  year. 
For  particulars,  address  FRANK  A,  JOSLIN,  Denver,  Col. 


DUTCH  BULBS 

OF  THE  FINEST  QUAliITY. 

Directly  imported  from  the  most  reliable  growers  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  personally  selected  by  a  member  of  our  firm.  Cat¬ 
alogues  mailed  free. 

JOHNSON  &:  STOIi.ES,  Seedsmen. 

1114  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STARK  NURSERIES. 

The  Oldest  In  thelVest.  Established  1835.  300  Acres.  Trees, 
Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Root  Grafts.  Stocks, 
Seedlings,  young  Ornament.als,  etc.  Unequalled  stock  of 
New  and  Rare  varieties,  including  the  wonderful  Mari- 
nniin,  the  earliest,  best,  and  most  beautiful  of  plums;  as 
iie.arly  curculio-proof  as  any  variety  known. 
our  Specialty.  Fruit,  Ornamental,  and  Ever-  »  iiiLjjji:,, 
green  Planters  supplied  .at  wholesale  prices.  Address, 

yTARK.  &  C'O.,  Louisiana,  3Io. 


!F  mmm  to 


all  about 


JOHNSON  GR&SS 


send  to  HEADQUARTERS  for  Pamplilet.  Address, 

HERBERT  POST,  Postburgh,  Dallas  Co.,  Alabama. 
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a  month  and  Expenses.  Men  wanted  to 
sell  NURSERY  STOCK.  Address 
!>.  II.  PATTY,  Nurseryman,  Geneva, N.T. 


Newton’s  improved  TIB?  holds 

tlien\  firmly,  draws  WtjBW  I  them 
forward  when  lying  down,  pushes  back 
when  standing,  gives  freedom  of  head, 
^  keeps  clean.  E,  €.  KEWTON,  Eata.iu,  111. 


(fiul  n  GG  A  Pair  for  Jlroaze  and  Narraaraii- 
sett  Tnrkeys.  Hookertown  Brand.  Bred 
11  years  for  size  and  beauty,  20  per  cent  discount  for  orders 
before  Nov.  21st.  T.  Bunker  on  Turkey  Raising,  25  cents. 

Address,  W.  CLIFT,  Hadlyme,  €t. 

CENTENNIAL 

¥mmm  mill 

The  best 
mill  in  tho 
world.  1 1 
B  eparatos 
Oats,Cockle 
and  all  foul 
stuff  from 
wheat.  It  13 
also  a  Per¬ 
fect  Cleaner 
of  Flax,  Tim¬ 
othy.  Clover, 
and  all  kinds 
of  Seeds.  Tho 
•  great  im-.' 
pro  vomonfc' 
over  other 

mills  is  that  _ _ _ 

it  has  Two  Shoes,  ic  is  cspeoia  ly  adapted  to 
warehouse  use.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

S.  FKEEMAN  &  SONS.  Racine.  AVis. 

Wr  A  "IVr^XinTA  purchaser  for  a  farm  within 
yY  xVXy  mile  from  Denton,  Eastern  Shore 

of  Marvland.  301  acres.  Including  valuable  Shad  and  Her¬ 
ring  Fishery;  Peach  and  Apple  Orchards;  Strawberries. 
Valuable  voungPine  Timber;  2,000  cords  of  wood  can  be  cut 
(  -1  tract.  Title  jicrfect.  Address  fl,  S.  Mutchler,  Denton,  Md, 


MILK-MAID  BRAND. 


ANCLO-SWISS 

Milk  FOOD 

For  Infants  and  Invalids* 


Recommended  by  leading 
Physicians  throughout  the 
world.  It  consists  of  choice 
cooked  cereals,  refined  wheat 
gluten,  and  Condensed  Milk, 

I  and  contains  the  property  of 
diastase,  which  converts  the 
starch  in  the  Food  into  soluble 
and  easily  digested  dextrine 
and  sugar, when  used  according 
to  the  directions.  It  is  not  only 
TRADE  MARK,  invaluable  for  SICK  and 
■WEAKLY  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS,  but  also 
the  best  known  Food  for  well  children.  "When 
more  well  children  are  fed  with  it*  fewer 
W'Sll  hceome  feeble*  Until  the  perioU  of  dentition. 
the  BEST  substitute  for  MOTHER’S  MILK  is 
the  ANGLO-SWISS  CONDENSED  MILK. 

Anglo-Si^slidmd  Milk 

Is  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

FOR  GENERAL  USE', 

And  has  a  LARGER  SALE  than  all  other  brands 
combined. 

ANGLO  I  CWniVnf  .t- 

SWISS  Wee^andJ^^ 

33  Million  Tins  of  these  goods  sold  in  1883. 
SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS  GENERALLY. 


F 


ANIILY  BIBLES!  N  evv  ty  pe  and  f  eatu^es 

Prices  greatly  reduced.  Big  discounts  to  agents. 
E.L.WARREN&  CO. 1117  ChestnutSt. Philadelphia 


LAND  IIV  (EIVIRAL  fvEIVTUCia. 

BLUE  GRASS  ANI>  TOBACCO  LAND  at  SIO 

to  SyS.  Unimproved  timber  land  at  S3  to  SIO  per 
acre.  Address  0.  M.  PHILLIPS  &  CO.,  Lebanon,  Ky. 

HAYSEED, 

OR 

Howto  Develop  the  Speed  in  Trotter 
or  Pacer,  and  Steer  Him  in  a  Race. 

This  book  is  written  by  an  author  every  way  competent 
to  handle  the  subject,  and  combines  the  experience  of  both 
old-time  and  modern  trainers  and  drivers,  and  respecting 
the  development  of  pacers,  manner  of  shoeing,  driving,  and 
handling  generally,  nothing  has  been  written  until  now. 
The  Rules  of  the  National  Trotting  Association,  as  amended 
by  that  body  at  their  last  meeting;  also,  the  complete  list  of 
all  horses  which  have  trotted  or  paced  a  neat  in  2:30  or  better, 
with  the  pedigrees  so  far  as  known.  Is  combined  in  this 
work.  No  owner  of  road  or  race-horses  should  be  without 
this  hook.  Remember  that  horses  must  have  the  opportunity 
In  order  to  distinguish  themselves.  Enclose  postal  notes, 
currency  or  silver,  at  our  risk. 

PKICE,  ^50  OEIVTS. 

Sent  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

HAYSEED  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

r  A  Chromo  Cards,  (every  card  em- 
bossed)  Landscape,  Hand  floral.  Bird, 
Motto, &c,  n.ame  on,  10c.,4pks.  30c.,  ISpks. 
p!l$l,6pksandrinK60c.  11  pksandyourchoice. 
of  Needle  Casket  or  4  blade  Pearl  Handle 
Knife  $1  •  CrownPr’t’g  Co.,  Northford,Cona- 

PRESSES.  TVPE,  CHROMO  CARDS,  Scrap 

1  n.Xii3k3JCii3,  Pictui’es,  &c.  Send  for  price  lists. 

E.  C.  DUNN  &  CO.,  2106  Orkney  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elegant  pack  of  so  Floral  Beatitles,  Mottoes,  Verses, 
&c..  name  on,  10c.  10  pks.  &  Silver  Napkin  Ringor  Ag’ts’ 
Sample  Book,  $1,00.  TODD  &  Co.,  Clintonvllle,  Conn. 

Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  and 
I  six  Latest  Songs,  10  cents. 

J.  S.  PARDEE,  411  7th  ave.,  N.  T. 


riYIlK  only  perfect  substitute  for  Mother’s  Milk.  The 
.L  most  nourisliing  diet  for  invalids  and  nursing  mothers. 
Keeps  in  all  climates.  Commended  by  Physicians.  Sold 
everywhere.  Send  for  our  Book  on  the  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infants.  Sent  free. 

DOLIBER,  GOODALE  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  President  of  a  western  college,  in  making  inquiries 
concerning  a  suspicions  enterprise,  writes  ns:  “You 
are  death  on  hugs— especially  humbugs.  The  attention 
yon  give  to  these  last,  previmts  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  from  passing  annually  to  the  pockets  of  knaves  from 
the  pockets  of  fools.’’  If  our  correspondent  had  substi¬ 
tuted  millions  for  thousands,  he  would  have  been  nearer 
right.  It  is  not  fair  to  consider  that  all  who  are  caught 
by  swindling  schemes  are  fools.  The  bait  often  so  skill¬ 
fully  conceals  the  hook,  I  hat  many  honest  and  well  mean¬ 
ing  persons  do  not  suspect  fraud  until  they  are  caught. 
It  is  persons  of  this  kind  that  we  have  worked,  and  shall 
continue  to  work,  to  protect  and  warn. 


A  New  Xiirti  to  siiL  Old  Xiine. 

It  is  not  now  a  “  retired  physician  whose  sands  of  life 
are  fast  running  out,”  or  a  “returned  missionary,”  nor 
oven  some  one  who  was  captive  among  the  Indians,  but 
])lain  “Dr,  H.  James,”  who  “  was  experimenting  with 
the  many  herbs  of  Calcutta,”  when  he  “  accidentally 
made  a  preparation  which  cured  his  only  child  of  con¬ 
sumption.”  T.-iat  is  the  new  part.  The  old  part  is, 
“The  doctor  now  gives  this  recipe  free,  only  asking  two 
two-cent  stamps  to  jtay  expenses.”  The  chap  lives  in 
Philadelphia.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  more  about 
this  accidental  remedy,  he  can  send  for  the  recipe,  and 
will  no  doubt  receive,  after  the  good  old  style,  one  di¬ 
recting  the  “  Calcutta  herbs,”  in  names  which  are  mean¬ 
ingless  jargon. 


A  fi'oststi  Ciii’d  All>u>n  Competitor. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  saw  some  months  ago  in  va¬ 
rious  papers  a  request  from  a  retired  editor  and  ex-puh- 
lisher  for  Postal  Card  Autograiths  to  gather  into  an 
Album,  will  appreciate  the  following; 

1  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  (  I 

75t  Broadway,  New  York  City,  f 
I  would  like  to  have  the  Postal  Autographs  of  all 
the  subscriliers  of  the  American  Agriculturisl. 

Ella  M - -,  Guyadotte,  Cabell  Co.,  West  Va. 

August  21si,  1884. 


We  do  itot  give  the  full  address,  as  it  might  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose  that  Postal  Card  Autographs  are 
wanted.  What  that  purpose  is,  this  lady  evidently  sees, 
and  in  her  neat  way  speaks  volumes  of  satire  in  a  few 
words. 


Xlie  ways  of  B’ension  Cliiim  Agents. 

L.  W.  Allen,  Ilillshorough  County,  Fla.,  asks:  “Is 
this  fair?”  A  firm  of  claim  agents  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  had  agreed  to  undertake  his  pension  claim,  for  which 
he  paid  the  lawful  fee  of  ten  dollars.  Mr.  A.  has  recently 
received  notice  that  Congress  passed  a  law  in  July  last, 
allowing  attorneys  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the 
agents  wished  him  to  pay  the  increased  fee.  Hence  his 
question,  “Is  this  fair?”  Of  course  Congress  would  not 
pass  a  law  to  affect  contracts  already  made.  If  the  agents 
do  not  wish  to  abide  by  their  former  contract,  it  would 
he  “fair”  for  them  to  return  the  papers  and  the  money 
paid  in  advance.  They  can  certainly  have  no  legal  claim 
for  more.  Pension  agents,  so  far  as  we  have  known 
them,  will  take  all  that  they  can  get.  The  notice,  while 
it  implies  that  the  law  warrants  the  added  charge  upon  an 
old  contract,  does  not  directly  assert  it.  We  would  advise 
you  to  consult  the  Member  of  Congress  for  your  district. 
Perhaps  he  may  inform  the  agents  as  to  the.legal  aspects 
of  the  case. 


Not  !1  Part  of  Tlie  “Fool  Crop.” 

An  inventor  of  Hydraulic  Machines  thinking,  as  he 
says,  we  might  wish  its  aid  in  “  investigating  this  year’s 
Fool  Crop,”  sends  us  a  circular  he  received  from  a  “Min¬ 
ing  and  Smelting  Company,”  its  headquarters  being 
—of  course— in  Cincinnati.  The  circular  states  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  have  agreed  “  to  adopt  the 
latest  improvements  in  mining  machines  and  imple¬ 


ments,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  their  several  valuable  mines”  in  Colorado. 
Hence  they  call  upon  owners  of  patents  for  models  or 
drawings  and  specifications  of  their  improvements.  This 
company  “  offer  a  premium  of  five  hundred  dollars  cash 
for  each  patent  which  is  adapted  for  use  on  its  proper¬ 
ties.”  It  will  also  “  donate  to  each  competitor  twenty- 
five  shares,  value  ten  dollars  per  share.” 

NOT  so  LIBERAL  AS  IT  LOOKS. 

The  liberality  of  this  offer  is  less  apparent  when  we 
read  its  conditions.  Each  competitor  is  charged  an  en¬ 
try  fee  of  fifteen  dollars,  which  is  to  be  “  forwarded  at 
the  same  time  as  the  models,  drawings,  etc.,”  and  these, 
of  course,  “  must  be  prepaid.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  our  correspondent  having  sense  enough  to  per¬ 
fect  an  invention,  was  too  prudent  to  purchase  fifteen 
dollars  worth  of  information  as  to  the  ways  of  this  en¬ 
terprising  Cincinnati  Company. 


Neitlier  FrisEC  iioi-  I’apci*. 

“O.  V.  W.,”a  P.  M.  in  Benton  Co.,  Ark.,  writes  us, 
that  he  subscribed  for  the  “Sunny  South,”  published  in 
Brown  Co.,  Texas.  He  was  informed  that  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  something  from  a  “grand  drawing,”  and  he 
sent  the  necessary  directions  for  shipping,  etc.  Nothing 
came,  and  he  has  “  written  to  them  time  and  again,  tell¬ 
ing  what  number  it  was,  etc.,  but  to  no  avail.”  More¬ 
over  Mr.  W.’s  wife  also  subscribed  to  the  same  paper; 
she  was  sent  a  similar  certificate  to  sign,  but  no  prize 
came,  and  not  a  single  copy  of  the  paper. 

PAPERS  WITH  LOTTERY  ATTACHMENT  SUSPICIOUS. 

Any  publisher  who  proposes  to  aid  his  circulation  by 
means  of  a  lottery — no  matter  if  he  calls  it  a  grand  dis¬ 
tribution.  starts  with  the  intention  of  violating  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  generally  of  his  own  State. 
Experience  has  shown,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  sending  money  to  su  ih  papers,  but  when  prizes 
are  to  be  drawn,  or  if  they  are  alleged  to  be  drawn,  it  is 
found  out  that  the  post  office  laws  and  rulings  prevent 
their  transmission  to  the  subscribers.  All  who  are 
tempted  to  subscribe  to  a  paper,  no  matter  where  it  may 
he  published,  that  proposes  by  “  distributions,”  “  draw¬ 
ings,”  “gift  enterpiises,”  etc.,  to  distribute  prizes  or 
premiums  dy  chance,  should  recollect  that  they  aid  in 
an  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 


Xliat  XoH-gate  Open  A;>’ain. 

Advertisements,  offering  to  send  to  applicants  a  puzzle 
picture  “  The  Toll-gate,”  appeared  at  one  time,  several 
years  ago,  in  nearly  every  paper.  This  “  picture  ”  was  a 
card  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  envelope,  with  a  very 
coarse  attempt  at  a  pnzzle  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  advertisement  of  a  hook  by  a  quack  Doctor,  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  contents  of  which  decency  prevents  us  from 
publishing.  Having  heard  nothing  of  late  of  this  book 
and  the  peculiar  method  of  bringing  it  to  the  notice,  espec¬ 
ially  of  young  people,  we  supposed  that  like  so  many 
things  of  the  kind,  it  had  died  out.  It  seems  that  this 
gate  to  nastiness  was  only  temporarily  closed.  The  “Toll- 
gate  ”  is  out  in  a  new  form,  called  the  “Shool  Fly  1” 
edition.  It  is  a  picture  almost  as  coarse  as  the  former 
one,  and  has  an  enormous  insect  in  the  centre,  indica¬ 
ting  what  may  be  seen  by  turning  over  the  card,  Humhug! 
Besides  the  advertisement  of  the  book;  there  is  also  one 
of  "  Dr. Abbey’s  Great  Specific  for  Skin  Diseases.”  One 
who  claims  to  have  a  “Specific,”  has  no  right  to  the  title 
“  Doctor.” 

PLEASE  DO  WHAT  YOU  CAN. 

A  subscriber  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and  no  doubt 
a  parent,  writes  us  very  much  in  earnest  about  the  toll- 
gate,  and  asks  us  to  do  what  we  “can  to  prevent  its  trans¬ 
mission  through  the  mails.” 


Fetroleiim  vs.  ^itock-CHambliiig'. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  great  facilities 
that  .were  offered  to  people  everywhere  to  engage  in  the 
pleasures  and  excitements— and  also  the  risks  of  Wall 
Street — by  parties  assuming  the  names  of  responsible 
brokers.  This  scheme  was  broken  up  by  the  arrest  of 
the  principal  parties  and  shown  to  be  a  very  hollow 
cheat.  “Stock -gambling  made  easy,”  is  no  longer 
allowed,  but  people  at  a  distance  are  provided  with  a 
means  of  easily  getting  rid  of  their  money  in  speculations 
of  another  kind. 

PETROLEUM. 

Our  subscribers  in  Michigan  and  other  Western  States 
are  favored  with  circulars  headed  “Petroleum,”  which 
they  are  told  is  “  fast  becoming  the  favorite  article  for 
speculation.”  The  circulars  have  the  true  ring,  as  they, 
of  course,  warn  those  who  receive  them  that  it  is  “dan¬ 
gerous  and  unprofitable  in  the  hands  of  cunning  manipu¬ 
lators.”  We  are  told  that  “  with  fifty  ($50)  dollars  one 


can  buy  or  sell  one  thousand  barrels  of  Petroleum, 
although  one  hundred  (100)  dollars  is  a  safer  margin.” 
Safer— of  course  much  safer  for  the  broker — when  he 
gets  it.  This  recent  dodge  to  make  money  by  pretending 
to  induct  farmers  and  others.into  the  Mysteries  of  Wall 
Street  is  not  likely  to  be  enormously  s'lccessfnl  if  we  may 
jitdge  by  the  way  it  is  regarded  by  one  in  Michigan,  who 
writes  on  the  circular  he  sends  us:  “Thought  this 
needed  airing  a  little  in  your  humbug  columns.” 


^  1 8854^ 

BEGINS  NOW. 

All  IVew  Subscribers  for  1885, 
whose  subscriptions  come  to  hand 
before  llctober  31,  will  receive 
the  American  Agriculturist 
for  hlovember  and  December  of 
this  year  vuthout  extra  charge. 

The  above  ajiplies  to  All  neiv 
subscribers,  from  whatever  source 
received  —  including  Premium 
Clubs. 

Those  too  distant  to  receive  this 
number  before  October  31,  will 
be  allowed  10  days  after  its  recep¬ 
tion  in  due  course  of  mail,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  above  in  present¬ 
ing  the  paper  to  their  friends. 


Agents,  Attention! 

Boys  &  Girls,  Attention! 
Clerks,  Attention! 

Ladies,  Attention ! 
Clergymen,  Attention ! 
Conductors,  Attention ! 
Churches,  Attention ! 
P.O.Clerks,  Attention ! 
Merchants,  Attention ! 
Miners,  Attention ! 
Farmers’  Clubs,  Attention! 
Everybody,  Attention ! 


Do  Dot  fail  to  carefully  read  the  Supplement 
of  this  October  number,  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
secure  one  or  more  of  the  large  number  of  valuable 
and  useful  articles  which  are  there  described. 
Something  will  be  found  for  every  taste,  or  suita¬ 
ble  for  a  gift  to  any  friend.  Will  you  have  one  or 
more  of  these  good  Premiums  ?  A  little  effort  se¬ 
cures  them.  Xi'y  it. 


m-  SEE  PAG-E  452,  SUPPLEMENT.  ^ 
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Enlarging  our  Borders. 

As  the  prosperous  farmer  from  time  to  time 
adds  to  his  acres  and  enlarges  his  domain,  so  the 
American  Agriciiliurist  has  annexed  country  after 
country  until  it  has  girdled  the  globe,  and  has  its 
readers  in  the  most  distant  lands  and  the  “  isles  of 
the  sea.”  Its  subscription  books  show  long  lists 
from  every  country  where  there  are  English-speak¬ 
ing  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  lists  of  subscribers 
at  some  post  offices  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  are 
as  large  as  they  are  at  some  of  our  home  post  offi¬ 
ces  in  towns  of  similar  population.  English  colon¬ 
ists  everywhere  find  the  American  Agriculturist  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  their  circumstances  and  needs  than  are 
the  agricultural  papers  published  in  their  mother 
country.  The  number  of  subscribers  in  South 
America  is  large,  and  we  are  often  solicited  to 
issue  an  edition  in  the  Spanish  language. 


An  Erroneous  Report. 

In  forwarding  us  a  basket  of  fruit  a  New  Jersey 
subscriber  asks  if  Orange  Judd  is  dead.  This 
inquiry  frequently  made  is  doubtless  due  to  a  cur¬ 
rent  rumor  of  his  death,  when  he  failed  last  year. 
In  1864,  after  returning  from  the  army  hospitals, 
Mr.  Judd  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  attack  of 
“malarial  complaint.”  Indeed  the  September 
culturist  of  that  year  said  :  “  his  health  continued  to 
fail  and  all  the  usual  remedies  and  the  skill  of  physi¬ 
cians  seemed  to  avail  nothing.”  Though  he 
was  subsequently  relieved  by  “  a  decoction  of 
blackberry  root,  beef  tea,  and  cream,”  he  has 
ever  since  complained  of  ill-health,  with  fre¬ 
quent  sunstrokes.  Indeed,  indications  of  failing 
health  appeared  to  increase  as  he  approached 
the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten.  Six  years 
ago,  the  present  managers  were  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  business  of  the  Company,  Orange 
Judd  having  relinquished  the  Editorial  manage¬ 
ment  many  years  before.  After  his  failure  last  year, 
the  Company  sent  him  up  to  their  farm  in  Orange 
Co.,  N.  T.,  where  it  was  hoped  that  the  quieting 
influences  of  country  life  would  bring  mental  and 
physical  restoration.  The  physician  there,  how¬ 
ever,  Orange  Judd  stated,  certified  that  he  was  still 
liable  to  sunstroke,  and  should  keep  aloof  from 
his  fellow  men — which  may  in  a  measure  account 
for  these  inquiries  as  to  his  decease. 


Profitable  Employment. 

Persons  having  leisure  time  on  their  hands,  or 
wishing  profitable  employment,  should  canvass  for 
subscriptions  to  this  journal.  Special  inducements 
presented  on  application  to  us.  Many  make  very 
remunerative  wages  by  securing  the  premiums  we 
give  for  subscribers,  and  disposing  of  them  for 
cash.  One  lady  in  particular  has  realized  several 
hundred  dollars  monthly  in  this  manner  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months, 


The  Publishers  and  Editors  will  be  excused  if 
,  they  indulge  in  a  little  self  congratulation  over  the 
,  great  variety  of  matter,  general  artistic  appearance 
and  generous  advertising  patronage  of  this  Octo¬ 
ber  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  It  sig¬ 
nally  demonstrates  that  treachery  and  trickery  are 
no  more  successful  now  than  over-reaching  and 
systematic  rascality  have  been  in  the  past. 


^  -A  Our  Great  Special  Present.  4^ 

^  It  is  not  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia,  Price,  -  -  $80.00 

g  It  is  not  Johnson’s  Cyclopedia,  Price,  -  -  -  $4100 

§  It  is  not  Chamhers’  Cyclopedia,  Price,  -  -  $25.00 

^  It  is  not  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Price,  -  $125.00 

^  the—--.— - 

I  -^AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST4- 

I  A- FAMILY  GYGLOPA]DIA.4- 

f  With  over  700  Pages,  1,000  Engravings,  and  a  copious 
5  Supplement  hy  the  Editor-in-chief  of  this  paper  for  near- 
*1^  ly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  which  is  PRESENTED  to  every 
f  S  u  bsc  r  i  be  r,  at  $1.5  O,  (old  and  new),  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1885.  More  convenient  for  every-day 
practical  purposes,  than  any  one  of  the  above  expensive 
^  works.  For  full  particulars  see  page  452,  Premium  List. 

The  Forty-fourth  Year. 


Beautiful  Birthday  Presents. 

Our  superb  Premium  List  presents  marfy  beauti¬ 
ful  and  appropriate  articles  for  birthday  gifts. 
There  is  a  variety  to  suit  every  taste  ;  and  there  is 
no  more  pleasing  custom  than  this  annual  presen¬ 
tation  of  birthday  souvenirs  to  one’s  kindred  and 
friends. 


Remember  Your  Pastor. 

There  are  many  articles  in  our  Premium  List 
this  year,  which  make  most  appropriate  gifts  for 
your  pastor  ;  and  a  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
a  few  members  of  the  congregation  will  secure  one 
or  more  of  these  presents  for  your  minister,  for 
his  wife,  and  for  his  family. 


Two  Engravings  to  Every  Page. 

Nearly  one  hundred  engravings  are  employed  in 
each  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist  to  enforce 
and  uKike  clear  the  thoughts  of  the  many  writers. 
M’hen  the  monthly  issues  for  a  year  are  bound 
together,  every  subscriber  has  a  large  volume  of 
more  than  five  hundred  pages,  and  overa  thousand 
instructive  engravings — or  more  than  two  pictures 
to  each  page. 


Our  Great  Ofier. 

Our  presesent  subscribers  will  please  show  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors  page  452  of  the  Sup¬ 
plement,  describing  the  New  Family  Cyclopoedia, 
which  every  one  of  them  can  have  who  subscribes 
before  December  1st,  and  pays  the  regular  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  $1..50  per  year,  and  fifteen  cents 
extra  for  packing  and  postage,  making  $1.65  in  all. 


The  Ameiican  Agriculturist.,  after  long  years  of 
successful  growth,  will  soon  begin  its  forty-fourth 
year  like  a  strong  man  ready  to  run  a  race.  More 
thoroughly  equipped  than  ever  before,  it  will  be 
the  aim  of  the  Publishers  to  make  each  succeeding 
issue  surpass  the  preceding  in  all  its  valuable  fea¬ 
tures.  We  are  in  daily  receipt  of  letters  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  marvelous  success  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  They  cannot  see  how  so  much  can 
be  furnished  for  so  little.  This  surprise  will  be  still 
greater  in  the  years  to  come. 


TERMS  TO  CANVISSERS  AND  CLUB  RAISERS 


We  have  to  thank  friends  for  forwarding  us  still 
another  printed  circular  in  the  line  of  the  Postal 
Card  Album  business,  aiming  at  both  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  standing  of  this  Journal.  Further  letters 
of  the  same  character,  marked  “Private,”  have  like¬ 
wise  been  forwarded  to  us  by  the  receivers,  who 
are  too  honorable  men  to  countenance  tricky  and 
underhanded  operations. 

We  renew  our  request  that  Editors,  Club-Raisers, 
Canvassers,  and  Subscribers,  will  oblige  us  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  forward  documents  and  letters,  indica¬ 
ting  that  any  suhscription  lists,  or  lists  of  club- 
raisers  belonging  to  this  Establishment,  may  have 
been  treacherously  and  surreptitiously  made.  The 
Postal  Album  scheme  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
ventilated  all  over  the  country,  and  we  shall  thank 
all  our  friends  to  aid  us  in  exposing  each  similar 
fresh  scheme  for  either  securing  the  subscribers  of 
this  journal  or  impairing  the  goodwill  of  this  Com¬ 
pany.  The  very  fact  that  letters  are  marked  “  Pri¬ 
vate,”  should  not,  when  the  purpose  is  so  clearly 
transparent,  deter  the  receiver  from  forwarding 
them  to  us  if  they  are  kindly  disposed  to  do  so. 

FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 
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V aluable  Books  Presented 

Every  subscriber  who  sends  us  a  new  subscription  for  1885,  before  Nov.  1st,  and  ten  cents  extra  for  postage  on  the 
book,  making  $1.60  in  all,  can  order  from  us  free  and  post-paid  any  one  of  the  three  following  useful  works : 


MRM  OONVM!! 


A  PEAOTIOAL  HAND-BOOK  FOE 
THE  FAEM. 

Published,  February  20,  1884. 


O  vcrXwo  lliiiitli-ed  lllusti'utiouM 
describing;  nil  ninitner  oi*  Home¬ 
made  Aids  to  F'arm  Work.  A'oiie  of 
tbese  CoiatrivaKces  are  |)ateuted, 
an«l  all  firmers  eaa  readily  make 
most  of  tliem  for  tliemselres. 

A  Manual  of  wliat  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Made 
up  of  the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  practical  men.  Every  one  of  the  two 
hundred  and  forty  pages  and  two  hundred  engrav¬ 
ings,  teaches  a  lesson  in  itself  in  Farm  Economj'. 

This  invaluable  book  contains  simple  and  clear 
descriptions  of  labor-saving  devices,  for  all  depart 
ments  of  Farm  Work.  It  abounds  in  important 
hints  and  suggestions,  to  aid  farmers  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  labor-saving  devices.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is,  so  to  speak,  a  complete  hand-book  for 
doing  every-day  work  quickly  and  readily.  Among 
the  many  subjects  treated  are  : 


Bins  for  Oats, 

Movable  Hen’s  Nests, 
Hints  for  the  Work-shop. 
Business  Habits, 

Belief  of  Spavin, 

Tool  Boxes, 

Watering  Places  for 
Stock, 

Doors, 

Harrows, 

Feed  Racks  for  Sheep, 
Stalls, 

Cements, 

Prevent  Washing  of  Hill- 
Sides. 

Unloading  corn. 

Lime  and  Lime  Kilns, 
Mixing  Cement, 
Fastenings  for  Cows. 


Management  of  Young 
Bulls, 

Boat  Building, 

Hay  Racks, 

Manure, 

Making  Hinges, 
Shaving  Horses, 
Ventilating  Fodder 
Stacks, 

Clearing  Lands, 
Troughs, 

Hog  Killing, 

Improved  Dump  Carts, 
Stone  Boats, 

Fall  Fallowing, 

Ringing  and  Handling 
Bulls, 

Racks  for  Sheep. 


Price,  Post-Paid.  $  1 .50, 


HOUSEHOLD 

Fully  Illustrated  with  Over  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  Engravings. 

Published,  February  20,  1884. 

Everj'  House-keeper  can  save  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  work,  by  providing  herself  with  a  long 
list  of  cheap,  easily  constructed  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices.  The  secret  of  suecess  in  house-keeping  is 
knowing  iiow  to  do  things  quickly  and  well. 
“  Household  Conveniences  ”  is  a  key  to  this  secret. 

A  Most  Coiiilele  Yolnie, ZJZ 

Suggestions,  for  doing  all  kinds  of  Work  in  the 
Household. 

None  of  tlicse  Contriyauces  are  Patented, 

and  all  Housekeepers  can  readily  make  them  for 
themselves. 


CnAPTER  I.— ABOUT  THE  HOUSE. 

Hammocks  and  Tents,  Garden  Seats,  Window 
Screens  and  Awnings,  Clothes  Lines,  A.sh  Bins  and 
Ash  Sifters,  Wood  Racks,  Disposal  of  House 
Slops,  Crematories,  Snow-Plows,  Leaches,  Lye  and 
Soap,  Screens,  Carriage  Steps,  Vines  at  the  Door, 
Cisterns,  Fruit  Driers,  &c.,  &c. 

Ch.vptek  II.— the  cellar. 

The  Cellar  in  General,  Musty  Cellars,  Ventilat¬ 
ing  a  Cellar,  Ice  Boxes  or  Refrigerators,  Preserv¬ 
ing  Ice,  Meat  Safes,  Water  Filterers,  Milk  Cup¬ 
boards,  Cheese-Presses,  Butter  Stamps,  Cellar 
Windows,  Coal  Bins,  &c.,  &c. 

Chapter  HI. — THE  KITCHEN. 

Flour-Boxes,  Spice-Boxes,  Folding  Ironing- 
Tables,  Side-Tables,  Bread  or  Kneading-Boards, 
Baking-Tables,  Wash-Benches,  Wash-Sinks,  Graters 
and  Slicers,  Clothes-Driers,  Summer-Drinks,  Cool¬ 
ing-Frames,  Coffee-Mills,  Neat  Wood-Boxes,  &c. 

Chapter  IV.— PANTRIES  AND  CUPBOARDS. 

Chimney  and  Corner  Cupboards,  Well  Arranged 
Pantries,  Poison  Boxes,  Store-Room  Boxes,  &c.,&c. 

Chapter  V.— THE  DINING  ROOM. 

Cases  for  Silver,  Convenient  Side-Tables,  Table 
Decoration,  Inexpensive  Decoration  Generally, 
Extension  Leaf  for  a  Common  Table,  How  to 
Carve,  Fruit  Cans. 

Chapter  VI.— THE  SITTING  ROOM. 

Plant  Shelves,  Rustic  Window  Boxes,  Picture 
Frame,  Vines  in  Window,  Decorative  Art,  Flower 
Boxes,  Hanging  Baskets,  Care  of  Carpets,  Carpet 
Sweeping,  Hat  Racks,  Stove  Pipes,  Lamp  Shades, 
Canary  Birds,  Ornamental  Wood  Boxes,  Paper 
Holders,  &c.,  &c. 

Tbere  are  other  Chapters  on  the  libra¬ 
ry,  the  Sewing  Room,  &c.,  &c.— all  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  exiiaustive  work  of  the 
kind  extant.  The  Volume  abounds  in  common 
sense  hints  and  suggestions  from  scores  of  ex¬ 
perienced  house-keepers,  is  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  should  be  a  daily  consulted  work  in  every 
home. 

Price,  Post-paid,  S  1 .50. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

Dictionary. 

A  Most  Valuable  Volume. 

A  Concentrated  collection  of  most  useful 
information,  including  a  I’roiiouiiciiijg 
of  upwards  of  o0,000 
WOKB>S,  with  their  Definitions  and  accurate 
Pronunciation,  a  Beautifully  Bound  Volume,  of 

600  PAGES— 1,000  ENGRAVINGS. 

Fully  as  good  for  all  practical  every-day 

purposes,  as  Webster’s  Unabridged 
Dictiouary. 

f’ioe  wltsit  it  contains^  ; 

1st. — The  Dictionary  itself,  given  in  300  pages 
(3  columns  in  each  page),  supplies  all  the  ordinary 
wants  of  a  Family  or  Personal  Dictionary,  and  is 
ful!y  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  hook. 

Snd. — The  next  three  hundred  pages  embrace 
Forty-five  pages  of  Fiigravings,  illus¬ 
trating  a  great  number  of  Animals,  Birds, 
Fishes,  Plants,  Implements,  etc.  Over 
one  tlionsand  in  all. 

It  likewise  embraces,  among  others,  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  useful  and  valuable  facts  : 

Autographs  of  all  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Explanation  of  all  the  34  words  used  in  the  Metric 
System,  now  coming  into  general  nse  in  this  country, 
such  as  Metre,  Centimetre,  Litre,  Hectare,  etc. 

Alphabetical  List  of  American  Geograpliical  Names, 
with  their  Pronuncuation,  Derivation,  and  Meaning. 

Popular  Names  of  States  and  Cities,  as  Buckeye 
State,”  “Hawkeye  State,”  “Keystone  State,”  “Hoosier 
State,”  “Monument  City,”  etc.,  and  why  so  called. 

IIow  to  Pronounce  Difficult  Words.  (30  pages.) 

Many  Valuable  Suggestions  on  How  to  Speak  with 
Elegance  and  Ease.  (24  pages.) 

List  of  a  great  number  of  Slang  and  Vulgar  Words  and 
Phrases  to  be  avoided.  (24  pages.) 

The  History  of  the  United  States  Flag. 

The  Area  and  Population  of  each  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories  at  each  Census  from  1790  to  1880, 

United  States  Public  Lands  —  the  Amount  in  eacli 
State  and  Territory :  where  situated  ;  places  of  all  tlie 
Public  Land  Offices,  etc. 

Public  Land  System  of  the  United  States. 

About  Free  Homesteads  on  the  Public  Lands. 

Each  year’s  Prices,  for  53  years,  of  Wlieat,  Flour, 
Corn,  Cotton,  Beef,  Hams,  Butter,  Sugar,  Coffee,  Bar  and 
Pig  Iron,  and  Coal. 

History  of  American  Petroleum. 

Tables  for  reckoning  Interest  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  per 
cent,  from  one  day  to  one  year,  from  $1  to  $1,000. 

Weights  and  Measures  of  the  United  States  and  of 
other  countries. 

Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  in  full. 

Vocabulary  of  Business,  giving  an  Interesting  and 
useful  Explanation  of  340  Words  and  Terms  used  in 
Business,  such  as  “ad  valorem,”  “Broker,”  “Checks,” 
“Days  of  Grace,”  “Drafts,”  “Ejectments,”  “Fore¬ 
closure,”  “  Guarantee,”  “  Invoice,”  etc.,  etc.  (8i4  pages.) 

How  to  Organize  and  Conduct  Public  Meetings,  Use¬ 
ful  Suggestions. 

Legal  Weight  of  a  Bushel  in  the  different  States. 

Number  of  Plants  that  will  Grow,  and  the  Quantity  of 
Seeds  to  Use  on  Plots  of  Ground. 

Table  of  Wages  by  tlie  Day. 

Convenient  Tables  for  Reckoning  Wages. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.00. 
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TTo  BBrin”'  up  a  Woriaoiit  Sa*i<ly 
Soil. — Use  green  crops  plowed  in.  When  you  can  turn 
under  a  good  crop  of  clover  in  July  or  August,  before 
sowing  wheat,  your  land  is  made.  Lime  harrowed  in 
after  turning  the  clover  under,  is  always  beneficial. 

Fall  Flowing’  foi"  IJorta  ? — On  heavy 
clay  soils— Yes.  Light  or  sandy  soils— No.  Soils  likely 
to  ‘‘wash”  by  winter  rains— No.  It  is  usually  best  to 
manure,  plow,  h.arrow,  roll,  mark,  and  plant,  it  possible 
at  once.  With  a  manure  spreader  and  teams  enough,  all 
goes  on  well  at  the  same  time. 

BSliiildei-  fi*lMis»s, — S.  T.  Nichols,  Hartford 
Co.,  Conn.,  writes  us,  tliat  he  liad  a  tree,  the  fruit  of 
■which  was  blasted  and  bladdery,  and  tliat  the  application 
of  half  a  bushel  of  coal  ashes  caused  it  to  produce  licalthy 
plums.  The  cure  was  probably  due  to  some  other  cause, 
as  coal  ashes  are  almost  inert.  An  absence  of  the  fungus 
that  causes  the  trouble,  allowed  the  plums  to  mature. 

Sending  Frisits. — Many  specimens  of  fruit 
sent  us  for  inspection  are  perfectly  tiseless  when  they 
arrive  at  our  office  table.  Place  any  fruit  in  a  stout 
and  clean  bos — never  use  a  cigar  or  perfume  box — and 
avoid  using  cotton  or  any  similar  substance  as  packing. 
Pre-pay  tlie  full  postage,  or  the  express  charges,  as  the 
case  may  be.  An  answer  to  questions  concerning 
any  fruit  received  at  tlie  office  in  proper  condition, 
free  of  expense,  is  all  that  should  be  expected  of  us. 

A  ttriiidstoHC  'I'rea,tHe. — The  position 
of  the  grindstone  treadle  in  the  article  in  the  September 
American  AgncuUurist,  page  362,  is  objected  to  by  O.  II. 
Leavitt,  Hillsborough,  N.  II.  He  writes  us:  “When 
the  treadle  is  hung  at  one  end,  and  attached  to  tlie  shaft 
in  the  middle,  the  foot  of  the  operator  needs  to  move 
through  too  mucli  space.  Fasten  the  treadle  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  attach  the  connecting  rod  at  one  end  while  the 
foot  works  upon  the  opposite  end  of  the  treadle. 

Cedai*  Iffedge. — Alfred  Trigge,  writes  us 
from  Hamilton,  Canada,  that  he  proposes  to  set  out  a 
Cedar  hedge,  and  asks  whether  to  plant  in  fall  or  spring. 
In  cold  localities  like  yours,  spring  is  the  better  time. 
The  lot  to  be  inelosed  by  the  hedge  has  now  a  board 
fence.  The  hedge  sliould  be  planted  several  feet  from 
the  fence;  it  would  be  better  to  remove  the  fence  before 
planting,  and  protect  the  hedge  by  a  temporary  guard  of 
rails  or  strips.  If  the  hedge  is  for  shelter.  Arbor  Vitae, 
Norway  Spruce,  or  Hemlock,  arc  preferable  to  Red  Cedar, 
which  is  of  very  slow  growth. 

Xo  BleacU  Sponge. — J.  E.  Thompson, 
Volusia  Co.,  Fla. — Before  sponges  are  bleached,  they 
should  be  freed  of  all  the  foreign  matters  they  contain. 
These  are  sandand  small  stones,  and  shells,  or  fragments 
of  shells.  The  sponges  should,  when  dry,  be  thoroughly 
beaten  and  shaken,  so  long  as  any  sand,  etc.,  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  Any  bits  or  shells  that  still  remain,  may  be  dis¬ 
solved  out  by  means  of  Chlorohydric  (JIurialic)  Acid, 
diluted  with  about  twenty  parts  of  water.  The  bleach¬ 
ing  liquid  is  made  by  dissolving  what  will  of  Bleaching 
Powder,  the  Chloride  of  Lime  of  the  shops,  about  an 
ounce  to  a  pint  of  water.  When  this  solution  has  set¬ 
tled,  pour  otf  the  clear  liquid,  and  add  the  sponges  just 
squeezed  out  of  the  acid  water.  After  bleaching,  the 
sponges  should  be  waslied  repeatedly,  until  all  traces  of 
the  bleaching  liquid  are  removed.  A  good  authority 
states  that  sponges  may  be  bleached  very  white  by  a 
process  that  we  have  not  tried.  After  the  sponges  have 
been  cleansed  as  above,  they  are  to  be  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  diluted  Muriatic  Acid  has  been  added.  No 
quantities  are  given  ;  these  must  be  determined  by  ex¬ 
periment.  The  Hyposulphite  is  not  an  expensive  chemi¬ 
cal,  and  is  largely  used  in  photography.  We  should  try 
it  at  first  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  salt  to  a 
pint  of  water,  and  increase  the  proportion  if  necessary. 

Fliotograplts  lor  Everyl>ody. —  We 

are  surprised  at  the  'cheapness  with  which  a  complete 
outfit  for  taking  photographs  may  be  obtained.  The 
“  Gem  Camera,”  for  example,  is  furnislied  by  the  Boston 
Camera  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  five  dollars,  inclu¬ 
ding  all  accessories  for  field  work. 

Xlae  Enterprise  Itfeat  Claopper. — 

We  noticed  this  new  and  efi'ective  chopper  when  it  first 
appeared.  One  of  our  associates  was  agreeably  surprised 
on  a  visit  recently  made  to  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  to  find  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
working  on  their  celebrated  Meal  Choppers,  of  which 
they  have  no  doubt  they  will  sell  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  thousand  this  year. 


A  Sreat  Premium  List, 


The  most  tasteful,  attractive,  practical  and  de¬ 
sirable  Premium  Li.st  ever  prepared,  is  presented 
with  this  October  number  to  our  friends  and 
readers.  It  embraces  about  everything  every 
member  of  every  family  wants — ^both  useful  and 
ornamental— selected  with  great  cai-e  personally 
by  the  Publishers  and  Editors  of  this  Journal,  to 
meet  the  tastes  and  wants  of  its  readers.  All  of 
the  hundreds  of  these  premiums  can  be  secured 
without  money,  and  with  only  a  little  labor.  They 
are  supplied  to  us  at  special  prices  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  when  not  specially  made  for  us,  so  that  we 
are  enabled  to  furnish  them  to  our  readers  at  very 
favorable  rates.  They  are  sold  to,  or  made  for  us, 
at  cheaper  prices  than  for  the  regular  trade,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  public  attention  drawn  to  them,  and 
their  manufacturers,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Premium  List,  which  are  printed  by  the  hundred 
thousand.  We  are  consequently  able  to  supply 
them  to  our  readers  at  correspondingly  less  prices. 
Never  before  was  there  such  an  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  for  getting  good  things  at  good  bargains. 
Several  premiums,  which  have  proved  popular  in 
past  years,  we  again  offer  this  year.  Though  a 
better  quality  of  goods  has  been  secured  in  many 
cases,  we  offer  them  at  the  same,  or  lower  prices. 

P.  S. — It  should  be  remembered  that  no  name  can 
in  any  case  be  counted  for  more  than  one  premium. 
For  example,  the  name  of  one  who  has  already 
received  the  Americati  Agriculturist  Family  Cyclo- 
psedia  cannot  be  again  counted  towards  another 
premium.  h 


All  About  tbe  Great  West.  . 

One  of  our  Editors  continues,  on  another  page, 
notes  of  his  recent  extended  tour  through  the  far 
Western  States  and  Territories.  These  Editorial 
notes  will  appear  from  month  to  month.  But  turn 
to  page  476,  Premium  List,  for  the  names  of  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  States  and  Territories,  wlio  are  willing 
to  answer  letters,  and  give  information  regarding 
their  respective  localities  free  of  charge. 


Fearlesa  Two-horse  Power,  positively  lin@€|Ua(6Cl  foreaseof 
team  and  amount  of  power,  and  CJover-huIler  that  gives  the  most 
UnbOLind©d  satisfaction.  With  this  machine,  shown  above,  ns 
much  money  can  be  earned  per  day  ns  with  a  Rnilwny-powcr  grain 
threshing  mnehine.  Ti-y  It.  Fearless  grain  Theshers  and  Cleaners, 
V*’ood  Circular-saw  Machines,  Fanning-mills  and  Feed-cutters, 
excey^U  by  any.  Buy  the  best.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address,  , 
llilNAUD  IIAIIDEII,  CoblesUill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ExSract.  from  a  letter  written  l»y 
Joiasi.  E.  Ketoei-ts,  «t'  West  Foint, 
4*a.,  Fresident  ot'  tlae  I\'aiional 
CSaine  JSreeder’s  A.ss’m.,  in  tlse  Tii-« 
g-inia  Fonltry  Blesseng-er. 

“Not long  ago,  a  correspondent  writing  to  me  regard¬ 
ing  his  lowls,  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  had  been  sub¬ 
ject,  gave  me  his  cordial  acknowledgement  for  naming  to 
him,  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  and  woes  of  a  chicken’s 
life,  but  a  good  common  sense  remedy  for  seven-tenths  of 
their  diseases.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  stan¬ 
dard  preparation  of  Liebig  Co.’s  Arnicated  Extract  of 
"Witch  Hazel.  If  there  be  any  article  of  sterling  vnlue  it  Is 
this.  For  several  years  I  liave  used  it  constantly,  and  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  cholera  it  is  a  certain  cure ;  in  the 
latter  and  more  critical  period  it  will  cure  a  mucli  larger 
percentage  than  any  other  preparation,  and  I  have  tried 
tliem  by  scores.  For  roup  and  catarrh  in  poultry,  if  applied 
with  care,  I  have  found  it  a  most  invaluable  agent,  the 
happy  efl'ect  being  at  once  apparent. and  satisfactory.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  has  long  been  a  bete  noir  to  breeders 
of  Game  fowl,  for  which  this  preparation  is  specific  and 
unfailing  in  action.  This  is  canker  mouth  and  canker  of 
the  throat.  Game  fowls  will  fight,  will  pick  each  other  up 
about  the  mouth,  tearing  out  Its  lining  about  the  head,  eyes, 
&c.  Befoi  e  I  began  using  Liebig  Co.’s  Arnicated  Extract 
of  Witch  Hazel,  I  lost  many  cases,  despite  the  use  of  all  of 
tlie  old  and  well-known  remedies.  Since  its  use,  however, 
canker  has  no  more  terror  than  does  the  bleeding  of  a  stag’s 
comb  after  being  trimmed.  The  preparation  to  which  I 
have  reference  will  cure  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 
It  is  a  grand  medicine,  and  can  be  bought  so  reasonably  by 
the  bottle,  or  in  bulk,  that  every  poultry  man  should  have 
it.  For  three  yeai  s,  in  my  letters  to  patrons  and  friends,  I 
have  invariably  suggested  its  use,  and  when  adopted,  their 
than'is  to  me  has  been  the  inevitable  result.” 

Con.  F.  D.  CURTIS,  OP  Ch.^.rltou’,  Saua-doga.  Co.,  N. 
T.,  says:  “I  consider  your  Arnicated  Extract  of  Witch 
Hazel  to  be  a  most  valuable  remedy  for  both  man  and  beast. 
Every  farmer  ought  to  have  it  on  hand.  A  handy  and 
effectual  remedy  of  this  kind  is  what  farmers  have  required, 
and  with  it  much  suffering  can  be  saved,  and  no  doubt  many 
animals.” 

T.  J.  McDaniel,  Esq.,  of  Hollis  Center,  Maine,  and  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  Raiser  of  Choice  Breeds  of  Poultry,  says :  “  I 
liave  made  use  of  the  .Arnicated  Extract  of  Witch  Hazel  in 
Cliicken  Cholera,  and  it  saved  nearly  all.  I  gave  20  drops  at 
first  and  about  15  to  20  drops  8  times  a  day  until  the  fourth 
day,  when  they  would  generally  eat  grain  whole.  I  also 
tried  it  on  a  fowl  having  Vertigo  or  Dizziness,  and  It  cured 
the  difficulty,  etc.,  etc.’’ 

Stables  of  T.  Euehahs, 

1 15  W.  50th  Stkeet,  N,  T. 

“  I  have  used  Liehig  Co.’s  Arnicated  Extract  of  Witcii 
Hazel  very  extensively  among  horses,  and  I  have  found  it 
an  invaluable  remedy  to  have  about,  f  have  cured  quarter 
crack,  splint,  rheumatism,  sprains,  &c.,  &c.,  with  it.  Several 
old  standing  cases  of  quarter  crack,  which  had  existed  a 
great  length  of  time  and  had  been  pronounced  incurable, 

were  speedily  cured  by  it _ The  number  and  variety  of 

horse  ailments  which  it  will  relieve  and  cure,  makes  it  not 
only  the  best,  but  also  the  cheapest  veterinary  liniment  to 
livestock  owners.  T.  BURHAuS. 

Equally  emphatic  testimony  from  General  Withers,  Hon. 
K.  B.  Battle,  Pres’t  University  of  North  Caroling  Major 
Thos.W.  Doswell,  and  hundreds  of  Fanners,  Stock  Raisers, 
Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Veterinarians. 

A.  WORD 

to  the  public  as  to  our  preparations. 

1  We  never  use  clap-trap  in  pushing  our  goods. 

2  We  guarantee  in  quality  and  honesty  in  preparation. 

S  We  sell  honest  preparations  at  honest  prices.  Buyers 
wlio  look  for  cheapness  regardless  of  intrinsic  merit,  need 
not  come  to  us. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 

ARSMICATED  EXTRACT 

OF 

WITCH  HAZEL 

is  a  compound  of  genuine  full  strength  Arnica  and  pure 
Witch  Hazel.  It  will  cure  many  of  the  commoner  ailments 
of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Dogs,  Mules,  Poultry. 

It  will  cure  Human  Beings  of  Piles,  Salt  Rheum,  Ulcers, 
Rheumatism,  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Varicose  Veins,  Burns 
and  Scalds,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  &c.,  &c. 

Full  and  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  our 
circulars,  to  be  liad  by  addressing  the 

LiEBIC  00.,  88  Murray  Stregt,N.Y.  Olty. 


BO\A/KE  R’S 

Hill  and  Irill  Phosphate  with  Potash. 

A  general  Fertilizer  lor  all  crops,  and  low  in 
price.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


» ll ©tc U MS  Revolvers. 

.Rifles, 

,,  ,  Address 

Welter^  -w— 
Oaialogue/res.  QanWorks.Pitt&bTarshJfSP 
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'TICKS  ON  SHEEP 

liICE  ON  CATTLE 


SCAB 

MANGE 


IS^Sure  Remedy.  Very  Clieap._gJ 

THE  COLD  WATER  DIP ! 


Cotswold  Sheep. 
Cotswold  Sheep 


A  Chance  for  the  Boys. 

I  will  let  any  Boy  under  15  years  of  age,  have  a 


( Tar  Elixir  Sheep  Dip.) 

NESS  &  CO.,  Prop’rs  and  Manuf’rs,  Darlington,  Eng. 

This  Dip  has  been  manufactured  since  1873,  and  used 
successfully  in  England  during  the  whole  of  that  period, 
.and is  now  introduced  into  the  O'.  S.  for  the  first  time. 

Increased  quantity  and  improved  quality  of  the  WOOL, 
.making  it  bright  and  silky,  pays  the  whole  cost  of  the  Dip. 
One  trial  of  this  Dip  will  prove  its  excellence.  For  its 
'.various  uses  in  detail  and  prices,  send  postage  stamp  to 
T.  W.  LAWFORD, 

'Gen’l  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  B.  N.  America  and  Mexico. 

1£96  E.  Chase  8t.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mvmitjoftlie  State  of  New  Yort 


Cotswold  Sheep. 
Cotswold  Sheep. 

A  RARE  CHANCE 

TO  BUY  THE  BEST  OF  SHEEP 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


pair  or  trio  of  my 

Bef^t  Essex:- Big'S, 

two  to  three  months  old,  at  20  per  cent  less  than 
catalogue  rates.  This  is  a  genuine  offer.  There  is 
no  deception  about  it.  I  will,  and  do,  let  the  boys 
have  the  best  of  pigs  at  20  per  cent  less  than  I 
charge  older  people. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  only  institution  in  the  State  having  the  power  to 
grant  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  (D.V.S.l. 

The  annual  session  of  this  Institution  begins  in  October  of 
each  year.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  EIACTAUD,  M.D.V.S., 
Bean  ol  I  he  Faculty. 


THE  PERFECT 

HATCHER  and  BROODER, 


Tlie  "Wliole  r'loclc  ±\»x*  Stilo- 

Catalogues  giving  the  name,  number,  age,  pedigree,  and 
price  of  every  sheep  free.  Send  for  it. 

The  Ram  Eambs  are  nearly  all  sold. 

I  have  still  on  hand  some  of  the  best  yearliug 
and  Two-year-old  -Rams. 

There  is  nothing  better  or  cheaper. 

I  Guarantee  the  Safe  Delivery  of  the  Sheep. 

The  cost  of  sending  sheep  by  fast  freight  is  merely  nomi¬ 
nal.  No  charge  for  boxing  or  food.  If  you  order  a  l  am 
that  is  sold,  I  will  return  the  money,  or  send  another  ram 
equally  good,  or  better,  as  you  may  prefer. 

EWE  LAMBS, 


The  boys  are  taking  hold  of  this  matter,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it.  Send  for  my  Catalogue,  and  order  a 
pair  or  trio  of  pigs,  two  to  three  montlis  old.  I 
have  plenty  of  pigs  now  on  hand,  good  ones,  and 
more  coming.  Now  is  your  time.  Prices  will  never 
be  lower.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

P.  S. — I  never  had  more,  or  better  pigs,  and 
never  sold  them  cheaper.  I  formerly  got  double 
wliat  I  am  now  charging  for  them.  So  that  the  old 


I|  the  Beading  and  Standard  Apparatns  of  the 
World  for  Hatching  and  Raising  Poultry.  It  is 

simple  and  easy  to  manage.  Absolutely  reliable.  Perfectly 
self-regulating,  and  never  fails  to  hatch. 

PERFECT  HATCHER  CO. 

Elmira,  New  York. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper. 


Cotswold  Sheep. 

A  rare  chance  to  buy  good  shem)  at  low  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  Every  sheep  in  the  nock  ollered  for  sale. 
Headers  of  the  American  AgriculturM  are  respectfully 
asked  to  send  for  the  catalogue,  and  favor  me  with  an  order. 
Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YEARLING  EWES, 

BREEDING  EWES, 

For  Sale  afVei'y  Lo'w  Kates 

My  sheep  have  little  or  no  grain.  They  are  kept  in  moder¬ 
ate  breeding  condition.  They  have  proved  themselves 
good  breeders  and  are  healthy,  useful  sheep,  such  as  I  can 
confidently  recommend  to  all  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  There  never  was  a  better  time  to  buy. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


m  BEST  ciTTLE  nmm\ 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
STANCHION  !  • 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  Address, 
BROOKS  &  PARSONS,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  T. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 

The  largest  herd  of  pure-bred  Essex  Pigs  in  the 
world.  Good  pigs  at  low  prices.  I  want  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  herd.  Send  for  Catalogue,  and  see  special 
oSer  to  the  boys.  Address, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm. _  Rochester,  N.  V, 


JERSEY  RED  YORKSHIRE,  BERKSHIRE,  POLAND. 

CHINA  and  CHESTER  WHITE 
PIGS  of  choicest  breeding  and  fine 
Individual  merit.  Cotswold,  Soutli- 
down,  and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and 
Lambs.  Scotch  Colley  Shepherd 
dogs, and  Fancy  Poultry.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  ATEEE  BURPEE  «fc  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Guernseys  and  Jerseys.  Herdregistered,  also  Thor¬ 
oughbreds  and  Grades.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Sendstamn 
for  circular.  T.  WALTER  &  SONS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

“  Chester  White,  Yorkshire, 

Berkshire  and  PoIand  Chl. 
nag  in  their  purity.  Lincoln, 
Hampshire  Down,  Sonth 
Down  sheep  and  Scotch  Collie 
Shepherds  a  specialty.  Send  for 
cir.  and  prices.  T.  Walter  &  Sons, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  (Come  see  us.) 


Remedies 

FOB 

Horse  Diseases 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cong  1  Powder. —For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  T.iroat. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.: 
Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  l()i  N.  Main  St. ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa„  M.  Gallagher,  19  N.  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St.  :  Baltimore,  Md..  Wm.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  St. ;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  1,303  Main 
St. ;  Wilson,  N.  C.,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  R.  A. 
Eoblnson  &  Co.,  528  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  Mellier, 
709  Washington  Ave. ;  New  Orlean.s,  La..  A.  W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. ;  Cleveland,  0.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson,  223  Superior 
St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  111.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  &Co.;  Ciiicago,  111., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St. ;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  N^oyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler;  Helena,  Mont.,  R.  S.Hale  &  Co.;  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  IVm.  H.  Nye;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  & 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 


Chester  White,  Berkshire  ant 
Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine  Settei 
Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and  Fo2 
Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale  hi 
A.  PEOPLES  &  CO..  West  Chester 
Chester  Co..  Pa.  Send  stamp  foi 
Circular  and  Price  List. 


German  carp. — scale  and  Mirror,  Stockers  and 
Breeders  for  sal  •.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address. 
LANCASTER  PISCATORIAL  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Pure  bred  recorded  Po- 
I  nd  China  Swine.  Pigs 
all  ages  for  sale,  in  pairs 
or  trios,  not  akin.  Write 
for  what  you  want.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Reduced  rates  by 
xpress. 

JOHN  B.  HOAVE. 

Seneca,  Ills. 

Mention  tliis  paper. 


Hog  Scalderss  Heat  water  quickly, 
wind  the  hogs  out  of  the  w'ater,  save 
much  time  and  labor.  Circulars  free. 
.JAMES  GARDINER,  Mantua,  N.  J. 


$3S 


REGISTEREDSWINE 

ThorouKh-brecl  Chester  Whites,  Po- 
_____land-Chinas,  &  Imported  Berkshlreo 
True  pedigree  given  with  every  animal  sold.  Strong,  healthy 
stock  only.  Purity  guaranteed.  Send  stamp  for  new  Cata¬ 
logue.  C.  H.  Warrington,  Box  624,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

17OR  the  purchase  of  the  best  NORTHERN  DUTCH 
BLACK  CATTLE,  apply  to  M.  JONGES  &  CO., 
Proprietors  and  Commission  Merchants,  Villa  Sweet 
Home,  Alkmaar,  Holland. 


These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin’boxes.and  will  keep 
for  an  Indefinite  period.  "Tiey  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  Si  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Adefross, 

PROF.  J,  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  933,  New  York  City. 


Combine  more  good  qualities  than  other  breeds.  Pure 
white,  laree,  and  easily  fattened.  Circular  Free, 

F.  H,  BRITT,  Ridgeway,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y, 


people  need  not  think  I  am  charging  them  a  high 
price  in  order  to  sell  lower  to  the  boys.  I  am  not. 


The  pigs  are  very  g'ood,  and  very  clieap. 

J.  H 


D.M.  MAGIB  OOlirANT,  OXFORD,  BUTLER  I 
(’(>.,  OHIO,  Orijjirialor  and  Headquarters  for  J 
Magie  or  Poland-(hina  Swine.  751  head  soldi 
for  breeders  iu  188J.  Have  shipped  stock  to  I 
Seven  Foreign  Countries.  Send  for  Circulars.  [ 


Take  Your  Choice! 

Feed  Mitchell  s  Cholera  Cure,  and 
save  your  fowls,  or  neglect  it  and 
let  them  die.  A  two  pound  pack¬ 
age  sent,  charges  prepaid  for  $1  OQ 
T-pr-iiPT  T.  CO.,  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  tils. 


POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
|1.25  per  year.  Also  the  Amm'crfh 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  samp]-)  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


BMPIIDflTnnC  The  SAVIDGE,  100 

INCUBATORS 

“  trial.  C.  W.  Savidge,  2524  Huntingdon  St.,  Phlla. 
THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATOR. 

Improved  for  1884.  Better  than  ever.  The  handsomest, 
simplest,  most  durable  and  best  machine  in  the  market. 
No  electricity  or  clock-work.  Perfectly  Belf-regulatlng. 
Sei^2c-stamp  for  circular  to  A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Rye, 

Halstcd’s  Book  on  “  Incubation  and  Incubators,”  185 
Pages.  Over  100  Illustrations.  75  cents  by  mail. 

MAKE  MONEY 
BY  KEEPING  POULTRY. 

Onr  120  Page  Illnatrated  Poultry  Book. 

Telia  how  wecommenced  flvoyearago 
with  twenly  dollars,  and  bow  wo  would 
Botaell  our  Poultry  and  Buihtinga  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  All  made  from 
vhis  $20.00,  on  3  acres,  iu  5  years. 

You  can  dothe  same  I  Price  25 cents. 
Stamps  taken.  Price  Lists  free. 

R,  U.  MITCHF.I.L  &  CO  ,69  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  Ills 

A  hook  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leshokns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  hook  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddaed,  Hartford,  Ct. 


THE  BEST  INCUBATOR  FOE  EVERYBODY  IS  THE 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN, 

All  sizes,  from  100  to  1,000  Eggs.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
lome  of  Incubator.s.  Brooders,  &c.  The  ACME  EGG 
TESTER  is  the  best,  only  80c.  each,  or  two  for  50c.,  post¬ 
paid.  Address  E.  E.  BISHOP,  Box  15, 

Lower  Waterford,  Vt, 
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AMERIOADsr  AGEICULTITBIST. 


October.] 


GOOD  NEWS 

■LADIES! 

Now’s  your  time  to  eet 
up  Orders  for  our  CELEBRA¬ 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 

_  _  secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 

ROSE  or  GOIiO-BANO  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  away  to  the  party  sending  an  order 
for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  eiijoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas. 
30c.,  35.,  and  40c.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  60c.. 
and  very  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  just  im¬ 
ported  some  very  line  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  I'or  full  particulars, 

Address  THE  OREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  VeBej  3t.,  New  York. 

MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1883 

Reports  prove  the  agiiculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  TJ.  P.  Ry.  lauds  in  this  State,  wliich  will  be  sent  Free, 
in  great  variety,  by  l.EAVITT  UUIIIVIIAM. 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omalia,  Nel». 

Refer  to  this  advertisement.  _SFt 


TTT  O’RTTb  A  MAP  of  the  STATE  colored 
.fi  iJv./XVXlJ'rsi*  in  Counties  free  to  every  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  WALDO  AD%'ERT1SER.  Send  30  cents  for 
three  months  for  Paper  and  Map.  Address  : 

FARREEL’S  EAND  OFFICE,  Waldo,  Fla. 

VIRGINIA  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

By  E.  C.  ILINPSEY  &  CO.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

miRVI  llVli  FSKlISi  forFruit,  Grain,  and  Grass, 
®  Ijill,  If  r  .’HiiTlS,  Qjj  -H-ater.jsO  to  $50  per 
acre.  Catalogues  free.  ISLER  &  ME  EKIN  S,  Cambridge,  Md. 


FARMS. 


150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms 
cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


160  MARYLAND  FARMS, 


from  SO 
acres. 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  salt  water  (with  all  its  luxur¬ 
ies)  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  1884  Pamphlet  and  Map,  showing  locatio?i.  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty,  Easton,  Md. 

SILKS  FOR  CRAZY  PATCHWORK 

in  50c.  or  $1.00  packages.  Elegant  varieties.  Our  20  cent 
packages  of  best  Embroidery  Silk,  assorted  colors,  free  with 
every  $1.00  order.  TALE  SILlx  WORKS,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


'SEND  US 
YOUR  NAME. 

nilD  I  CAnrO  agood  impokTE«>  plstol  grip, 
UUn  LstMUCill  rebounding  lock,  double  barvcl 
breech  loader,  with  loading  Tools  complete,  $|5»  We  are 
prepared  to  offer  the  lowest  prices  ever  named  at  retail  on 
XiECLlAULE  goods.  Send  postal  for  large  Ulus,  Catalogue 
of  Fire  arms  and  Sporting  goods,  sent  FREE.  , 

C,  E.  OVERBAUQH  &  CO.,  265  St  267  Broadway,  N, Y, 
‘‘THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.”  ^ 

r.f..T'sENGiNEs:iiii:: 

(For  all  sections  and  purposes.  Write  for  FREE  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  Tuii  Aultman  &  Taylor  Co.,MausIic!d,01iio. 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT 


ff 


KAf^SAS  LAi\IDS 

STOCK  RAISING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter. 

CORN  and  WHEAT 

200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  30,000,000  Wheat. 


ALONG  THE 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY. 


WOOL  CROWING 

Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water. 

FRUIT 

,  -  - -  The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  Bi  ^GALLASTERj  l-and  C  ommis’r,  Kansas  City, Mo. 


C  K,  A.  31 1  IV  O-  31 1  L  I£ 

BY 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE. 

A.  treatise  on  the  above  subject,  describing  and  illustrating 
the  principles  of  the  process,  the  history/  and  progress  of  the 
sptem,  the  various  sepa7'ators  in  the  market,  the  merits  of 
the  process  as  compared  with  other  systems  for  raising 
cream,  etc.,  etc., will  be  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  50  cents.  J.  D.  FREDERIKSEN,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


It  is  the  nearest  perfection  yet  made.  Simplicity  and 
strength  arc  its  prominent  features.  One  trial  convinces 
rink  managers  of  its  superiority  over  other  skates,  as  it 
saves  both  time  and  expense.  Trice  per  pair,  handsomely 
nickel  plated.  $4.00.  bend  6c.  in  stamps  tor  large  cata¬ 
logue  of  Roller  Skaies,  Guns,  Rifles.  Revolvers,  Air  Rifles, 
Police  Goods,  &c.  JOHN  P.  LOVELL’S  SONS.  Boston.  Mass. 

TRE  CREAM  OF  All  BOORS  OF  ADVENTORE* 

PIONEER  UminARlNG 
HEROES  IMS|  UeEDS. 

0!*he  thrilling  adventurea  of  all  the  hero-explorers  and  fighters. 
\rith  Indians,  outlaws  and  wild  beasts,  overourwholocountry, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Lives  and  famous  er- 
[^oits  of  DeSoto,  LaSalle,  Standish,  Boone,  Kentoilf  Bradv, 
Crockett,  Bowie,  Houston.  Carson,  Custer,  Wild  Bill,  Buffalo 
JBlll,  Gens.  Miles  and  Crook,  great  Indian  Chiefs  and  scores  of 


ethers  -DQHQEOBSU  illustrated  with  175  fine  engravings. 
IAQENTS  WANTED*  Low  priced  and  beats  anything  to  selli 
bcauimel  &  Co.,  liox  i)33  ruiladelphla  or  bt.  Louis. 


GRAND  SUCCESS!  AGENTS  ' 

B  fs  a  »  IB  liistrn.rioiis.  Coni 


AND 


_A.  M.,  M.  D. 
_ .  .  - _ o vei'  12000  il¬ 
lustrations.  Contributions  from 
40  TJolleees  and  Spoplalist.=. 
FARM  CROPS,  LIVE  STOCK.  HORTI¬ 
CULTURE.  ARCHITECTURE.  LAW  and 
BUSINESS  and  HOME  Me6|CATI0N. 
I  can  convince  you  that  no  fam- 
iiwmiwi^MiBiMiiMiiiiii  ily  can  alibrd  to  do  without  it. 
Capable  men  w'aiited.  Address  the  publisher  at  once  for  a 
valuable  pamphlet  and  special  proposition  for  bu'^iness. 
W.  II.  THOMPSON,  404  Arch  St..  Phllad’a,  Pa. 


mm 


Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  Sociology, 
Groveniinent  of  Childreu,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 

HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF 
NERVOUSNESS.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1.50. 

EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1 . 

LIVER  COiMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1.  Be  sure  and  get  our  Catalogue. 
Sample  of  Herald  of  Health  free. 

BI.  Ij.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 

FOR  lO  CEISTTS. 

The  St.  Louis  Magazine,  edited  by  Alexander  N.  De  Menil, 
now  in  its  fifteenth  year,  is  hrilliantly  illustrated,  purely 
"Western  in  make-up,  replete  with  stories,  poems,  timely 
reading  and  humor,  $1.50  a  year.  Sample  copy  and  a  set  of 
gold  colored  picture  cards  sent  for  ten  cents.  Address, 
A.  .1.  GILMORE,  213  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis.  The 
Amekic.^n  Aorioultukist  and  St.  Louis  Magazine,  sent 

AGENTS  WATVTED  for  the  new  hoolc 

•‘OURFA.MOITS  WOMEN.”  Just  completed  by  FMzabeth 

Stuart  PhehiS,  Marion  Ilarland,  and  18  other  Eminent 

Writers.  Thegrandesthookoftheage.  ^©“Agents  sell  1  0  to 

S(>aday.  Send  for  Circulars.  £'x<ra  Terms,  Specimen  Plate, 

etc.,to  A.  1>.  WOUTUINGTON  A:  CO., Hartford,  Conn. 

WEW  lEWGIiAWB 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

MUSIC.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  and  Tuning. 

AllT.  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling  and  Portraiture. 

OllATOKY.  JLiterature  and  Uangnaecs. 

IIOiM  C.  Elegant  accommodations  for  500  lady  students 

FAUH  TERM  begins  Sept.  11th.  Beautifully  Ill  d 

Calendar  free.  Address  E.  TOURJEE.  Director. 

FKAWKEiar  SQUARE,  BOSTOM,  MASS 


FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  ivith  pleasure  send  vou  a  sample  conv  of  our 
SEBIl-BIONTHUY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CUL¬ 
TURE,  with  a  desermtive  price-list  of  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial 
Clonib,  Section  Houey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Sothing  Patent- 
ed.  Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card',  m'ilten 
phunlg, 10  A,  1,  ROOT,  BIcdiiia,  Ohio. 


shippers  of  biii.k,  attention  j 

Mil  MU  BOTTIB. 


PATENTED  JIAECH  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  Hong  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 

descriptive  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

y.’arren  Glass  Works  Co. 

A.  A. 

7i2  Bliirray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


Oelaware  Oo. 


Requires  no  lifting  or 
handling  to  skim  or  clean 
it.  It  is  the  prince  of  4.  A- 
BOR-S.4.VING  Cream¬ 
ers.  It  will  last  for  20 
years.  It  is  warranted  to 
do  all  ive  claim.  To  one 
man  in  every  town  where 
not  already  introduced  we 
will  make  a  special  private 
offer.  Address, 

DELAWARE  CO.  CREABIER  CO., 
Mention  Am.  Agriculturist.  Beutou  Harbor.  Blicb. 

sipmeilTreeM?. 

(See  cut). 

ALSO, 

SPAINS  CHURNS. 
STAR  CHURNS. 
“Rapid”  I.  C.  Freezers, 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circu. 
lars  and  Prices. 

CLEBXENT  &  DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Agriculturist 

S!IBS('RirTI01V  TERMS. 

(Eiiglisli  and  German  Edition  at  same  Kates.) 
$1.50  a  year  (postage  included) ;  Single  iiiim- 
Lers,  15  cents. 

Special  Inducements  made  to  Club- 
Eaisers  and  Canvassers. 

All  itersons  desirous  of  soliciting  suL- 
seriptions  for  tlio  “  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  ”  will  please  immediately  addres.s 
us  for  subscription  blanks,  circulars,  and 
otKer  printed  matter. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

Ordinari/  -SI  per  line  (  nsrute),  each  uisert.'on. 

■Last  Page,,  and  'Third  Cover  l^age,  SI. ^5  per  line. 

Second  Cove?'  Page — S1.5G  ner  line. 

Pagenextio  Reading  and  Last  Cover  /V/j7€— SJi.OOperlii.e, 
No  udvertise'Tienttaiveu  lor  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

Ordir.a7'y  Pages.  10  eenrs  T)er  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cove?'  Page.  1.3  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line . 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  .ISl'.OO  each  insertion 
5^“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,. 

751  Broadway,  New  York, 


AMEKIOAlSr  AGEICULTUEIST. 
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ATLAS 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S.  A 

_ MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAM  ENGINES& BOILERS. 

Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  in  Stock, 
for  immediate  delivery. 


IRIUm  ENGINE. 

Especially  adapted  for  purposes  requir¬ 
ing  light  power.  Wrought  iron  boilers— 
tested,  inspected  and  insured  paya¬ 
ble  to  the  purchaser.  Guaranteed  as 
represented.  Keady  to  run  as  soon  as 
r-'ceived. 

3  Hoese  Powee,  $350.00. 

5  •'  “  300.1.0. 

7  “  “  375.00. 

10  “  ‘  '500.00. 

ifrite  to 


Mf’gCo., 

14  Bank  .Street,  PAINES'VII.IjE,  O. 


Paige 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  3,000  in  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
^  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Horse-Power _ $240.00 

4K  “  “  ....  280.00 

“  “  ....  35.3.00 

8K  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  UNION  HORSE- POWER 

Has  Largest  Track  Wbeels.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

No  KodS)  Chilled  Bearings 

I  and  LEVEL  TREAD 


^Ton  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill,  Feed  Cutters, 
etc.  B3@t“Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  FKEE. 
W.  L.  UOYEU  A;  KKU.,  Phllodelphia,  Pa. 


THE  ROSS 

INSILAGE  &  FODDER  CUTTERS. 


These  Cutters  are  guaranteed  to  he  the  best  in  the  world. 
Any  one  wishing  to  huy  a  cutter,  is  at  liberty  to  try  one  of 
ours  in  competition  with  any  other  make  in  Ihe  world  be¬ 
fore  buying,  and  if  it  does  not  prove  superior  in  everyway. 
It  may  be  returned.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  sale.  Please  send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular  before 
you  buy  a  Cutter.'  Our  new  and  valuable  book  on  Ensilage 
and  Silos  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address 
upon  application.  E.  'W.  BOSS  ife  CO., 

|^~Mention  this  paper.  Fulton,  N.Y. 


HEEBNER’S  PATENT 

Level  Tread  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


BeeBner's  Improved  liittle  Giant  Xliresh- 
1ns  Macliine. 

No  other  Power  is  as  powerful  and  easy  for  the  horses. 
The  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Regulator  are  the  most  valuable 
'Improvements  ever  made  in  horse  powers.  See  (hat  you 
!get  Heebner’s,  any  other  with  level  lags  will  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  our  patents. 

■The  Little  Giant  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
Thresher.  None  can  do  work  as  fast,  nor  any  better,  and 
none  are  bet  ter  made.  Union  Feed  Cutter,  Drag  and  Circu 
lar  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HEEBNEB  &  SONS,  Eansdale,  Pa. 


THE 

LIGHTNING 

iY  KNIFE 

IS  THE 

BEST 

KNIFE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

To  Cut  HAY  &  STRAW 

from  the  Mow,  Stack,  or 
Bundle. 

ITo  Cut  COBN  STAEKS 
or  BALEO  HAY,  or 
tJiithreeheil  OAT.S  iu 

bundles,  into  Fine  Feed. 
To  Cut  EN.SILAGE  from 
Silo.  To  cut  PEAT,  and 
Pitching  in  Bogs  and  Mea¬ 
dows,  severing  grass  roots,  and 
,  cutting  off  bush  roots  an  inch 
through,  readily.  Farmers  having 
any  of  this  work  to  do,  should  not 
he  without  a  Lightning  Hay  Knife, 
and  would  not,  after  an  hour’s  trial, 
p  If  you  feed  only  a  horse  or  cow,  it  will 
f  PAY  'V^OU  to  have  a  Lightning  Hay 
Knife,  to  cut yretih  hai/  jeom  the  of 
the  mow  or  stack,  instead  of  pitching  from 
W  the  top,  where  it  is  drying  up  and  losing 
its  best  qualities.  IT  PAY.S  to  use  a 
..  ’  Lightning  Hay  Knife  to  cut  a  load  ot  Clingy 
Clover  Hay  into  sections,  SO  as  to  pitch  off 
to"  easily.  This  is  THE  KNIFE  which  Cuts 
Frozen  Hay  readily.  Mauufact’d  only  by 

HIRAM  HOLT  & 

For  sale  by  Hardtcare  Merc7taiits  dt  (ht  trade  generally 


SUPERIOR 


GRAIN  DRILLS, 

With  Adjustable  Force  Feed,  Spring  Hoe,  Hoe 
Pressure  and  Fertilizer  Attachments. 
Superior  Broad-Cast  Seeders, 

Cider  Mills,  Say  Forks,  Carriers  and 
Equipments.  Descriptive  Catalogues  free. 

The  SUPEBIOB  DRILL  00.  Springfield, 0. 

WHITMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 

Received  First  Premium  a'  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  18^,  1881  and 
1882,  and  Grand  Gold  Medal  in  1883.  over  Dederick  and  others. 
The  only  perfect  Hay  Press  made.  Puts  10  tons  in  car. 
Most  simple  and  durable,  A  bale  every  3  minutes,  Satisfao> 
tion  guaranteed.  Three  boles  lo  any  other  Press*  two.  Send 
for  Circulars.  Also  Horse*Powers,  Hoad  Graders,  Cider  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Peed  Cutters,  etc.  Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGBICULTURAL  CO.,  St.  Louis.  Mo 


WHEAT  CULTURE  1 

THE  SEED  DRILL  REGULATOR 

saves 

Fertilizer.  Lightens  the  draff.  Pre- 
vents- clogging.  Seed  will  come  up 
several  days  sooner.  50  per  cent,  more 
seed  will  come  iijii  .  Produces  strong  plants 
and  large  yield.  Send  for  pamphlet  "How  to  liaUe 
ir/icah”Seed  Drill  Regulator  Co. Lemont, Centre  Co. Fa 


E 


WiHIINe  FRUIT 

Full  treatis^on  improved 

memods,  yleld^  ijrofit^^rices 


amd  general  statistics 

AMERICAN  MArrG  CO. 

Box  O,  WAYNESBORO.  PA. 


COOrS  ev^poritgbi 

^  For  making  Apple  Jelly, 
Sorghum, Mapic  Syrup  and  Sugar*  Circulars  sent  free. 

WHITEOaCK,  SORDINE  3  GO.,  lecuKSih,  Mich. 


THE  PHEUMATIC 

PBUIT  DBIEBS, 

Retain  the  natural  fruit  and  vegetable 
flavor. 

Tile  most  rapid  evaporation,  with  least 
fuel. 

Made  in  ALL  SIZES,  for  farm  or 
factory  use. 

We  also  manufacture  tlie  best  Evapo¬ 
rators  for  making 

APPLE  JELLY 

from  Cider,  without  sugar  or  any  for¬ 
eign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and 
Testimonials. 

Vt.  Farm  Madiine  Do., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Star  Cane  Mill 

GRINDS  twice  as  fast.  Double  the 
capacity.  CHEAPEST  niill  made, 
Warkanted  in  every  respect.  We 
manufacture  ten  different  styles  of 
Cane  Mills  and  a  full  stock  of  Sugar 
Makers’  Supplies,  and 

STUBBS’ 

EYAPORATOE. 

Has  greater  capacity.  Saves  half  the 
labor.  A  boy  cau  operate  it.  Save, 
fuel.  Syrup  made  on  it  brings  a  higher  price  in  market. 
Don’t  fail  to  investigate  its  merits  before  ordering.  Send 
for  circular  to 

J  A  FIELD  &  CO  , 

Eighth  and  Howard  Sts,,  SX.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U,  S.  A. 

GRINDyOUROlBONE, 

Meal,  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 

in  the  $5  HAND  MIBL,  (E.  Wilson’s 
Patent ).  1 00  per  cent,  more  made  in 
keeping  poultry.  Also  Power  Ulills  and  Farm  Feed 
Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application. 

'WIliSON  BBOS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


w 


EAD  THIS  !— You  can  have 

_ /  fruits  and  vegetables  the  whole 

year  round  by  using 
THE  GBANGEB  FAMIEY 
FBIJIT  AND  VEGETA  BEE 
EVAPOBATOB.  It  can  be  used  on  the  kitchen  stove. 
No  extra  expense  for  fuel.  Dries  fruit  iu  two  hours. 
Retail  price  $3.50  $6,  and  $10.  Trade  supplied  at  very  liberal 
discount.  Send  for  circular,  tree,  to 

THE  EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  CO.- 

Offlee,  268  South  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  National  Iron  Fence  Company 

is  fencing  farms,  ranches  and  railroads  with  the  latest,  best 
and  cheapest  fence  now  in  use.  All  iron.  Any  kind  of  wire 
can  be  used.  This  fence  received  tlie  highest  certificate  of 
merit  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1883.  Live  and  responsible 
agents  wanted  in  every  countv  in  the  United  States.  For 
circulars  send  to  office  of  NATIONAL  IRON  FENCE  COM¬ 
PANY,  22  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


UNIVERSAL 

a 


Pulverizes  everything— bard,  soft,  sticky,  and 
gummy.  Grain.  Drug-,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano, 
Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c..  &c.  A  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine  for  .grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &c.,  &c. 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm¬ 
ers’  and  Manufacturers’  use — at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

10  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


QUAKER  CITY 

,  DoiibleBediiction Grind¬ 
ing  Mill.  For  Corn  and 
Cob,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 

Send  for  Circular. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  &  GO., 

_  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

TTnr  New  England  and  New 
York,  address 

110  John  St.,  New  York  City. 


ARTESIAN  WEU 
DRILLING  4  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 


WELL  BORING, 

and  bow  to  nsc,ls  fully  illustrated,  explained  aud  big;hly  recom* 
mendedin  “  Amorioan  AgrioultUfist, ’’  Nov.  No.,  1815,  poEOdes. 
Send  for  it.  Ptirtable,  low  priced,  woiked  by  man,  horSe  or  Bteam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  businees  for 
"Winter  or  Summer  nnd  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wcU9» 
Send  stamp  f«r  illustrated  price  list  and  terms  to  Agents.' 

Pierce  .WollEsoavatorOc,  Long  Island  City)  ITeiv  Tork. 


t 


iiiMwiBiiTOlniimHiitiiiiii 


o97- Wa^sbinfton  rSr  ^ 


**  If  I  eoutd  sot  i;ot  asottior  l)<e;oIe  I  Tould  sot  giro  mlsa 
for  its  weight  in  eoU«l  gold^  For  tirtees  vears  1  lost  from 
threo  to  eight  dajs  erorj  isenth  with  stubbotn  eiok  bead* 
ache,  tsinco  1  bare  bees  riding  the  bicjcio  I  bawe  lost 
only  two  days  from  that  cause,  and  I  haven’t  epent  adoU 
lar  for  6  doctor.**  Rgv,  jQEO«  F.  PENTECOST. 


THE  POPE  7AFG‘CQ 


FJOLASIZiiX  size:. 

Price,  $3.00. 


[OCTOBEE, 


AMEEIOA]^  AaRIOULTIJEIST. 


1884.]' 


Farmers! 

I  WILL  BUY  A  FORMULA  (520  lbs.)  of  POWELL’S 
PREPARED  CHEMICALS  forWHEAT,which, 

''without  any  trouble,  you  can  mix  at  home,  with  earth, 
making  a  Ton  of  Crood  Fertilizer,  that  will  not  only  produce  a 
Large  Yield  of  Grain,  but  will  bring  the  Grass  in  abund¬ 
ance.  Leading  farmers  in  every  State  as  reference.  Write  for 
Pamphlet,  mentioning  this  paper.  BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Powell’s  Pure  Fertilizers,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Send  for  Upe, 


^  Sold  by  all 
Hardware  Dealers. 


Tested  and  Hndorsed  by  xoo  Agrrlcultural  Journals. 

Mirm  and  Mreside,  Oct.  1,  says  :  “The  test  was'  made  on  a  piece  of  the  toughest  beef  to  be 
found,  and  the  result  was  that  each  editor  immediately  ordered  an  Enterprise  Machine  for 
his  family  use,  all  agreeing  that  they  would  rather  pay  the  price  asked  for  that  Machine  than 
to  carry  any  other  home  as  a  gift.” 


GOLD-*  MEDAL,  PAEIS,  1878, 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  puro 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  e.xcess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three- 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed, 
with  Starch,  ArrowToot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,, 
strcngtliening,  easily  digested,  and. 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorcimster,  lass. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  Illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profltablf  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Ijauter.is  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schoo^,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  116  Page,  li¬ 
st.,  R.  Y. 


lustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application. 

McAllister,  M’f’g  optician.  49  Nassau 


^75  to  $150  Monthly  Salary 
Can  be  made  by  live  agents  with  a 
team,  selling  our  Combined  Anvil, 
Vise,  and  Cut-off  Tool.  Every  farm 
andhome  needs  one.  3  sizes,  $4.50, 
$5.50,  $6.50.  Write  for  circulars. 

Chenet  Anvil  &  Vise  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich.  . 


“Drink  fair.  Betsey,  wotever  you  do.”— Martin  Chuzzkwit 

TEA  CLUB  ORDERS. 

We  have  made  a  specialty  since  September,  1ST7,  of  giving- 
away  as  Premiums,  to  those  who  get  up  clubs  for  our' 
goodkDirener  and  Tea  Sets,  Gold  Band  Sets,  Silver-ware,. 
etc.  Teas  of  all  kinds,  from  30  to  75  cents  per  pound.  We  do 
a  very  large  Tea  and  Coffee  business,  besides  sendingout 
from  60  to  90  CLUi?  OiiDERS  each  day.  feltiVERi.- 
PLATED  CASTERS,  .  n  Premiums  with  S.T,  $7  and 
$10  orders.  WHITE.  TEA  SETS_with_$1_p_prderl. 
DECORATED  TEA  SET^  - 
■  or  MOSS  ROSE  SETS 

SETS,  of  106  pcs.,  with  a,  auu  a  .jluB.' 

Other  Premiums.  Send  us  Postal  and  mention  this  paper, 
and  we  will  send  you  full  Price  and  Premium  Xist. 
Freight  Charges  average  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  points 
West.  GREATTLONDONTEA  CO 
SOI  WasblnKton  Street,  Bast 


Boston,  Mass.. 


L 

:C 


INSEED  CAKE. 

INSEED  MEAL.  (Old  Process.) 
OTTON  SEED  CAKE. 

OTTON  SEED  MEAL. 


All  of  onr  own  manufacture,  prime  in  quality.  Meal 
finely  ground  and  bolted,  in  lots  to  suit.  . 

—  on  application. 

_  B.  BROWN  OIL  CO., 

203  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE 

STANDARD 

SBLK 

OF  THE 

_ WORLD ! 

Full  assortment  oi  above  as  well  as  ofthe  cekbrMed 


page  I 
TING 


_  X  EMBROIDE  RY,  CROCHET.  &  c.,  sent  for  10  cents 
in  stamps.  EUREKA  SILK  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 

FERMENTA¬ 

TION. 


TO  KEEP 
IT 

SWEET 

TTSSOE! 

IMPROVEDPRESERVINC  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free  :  sufficient  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bbls.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  . by  mall,  prepaid.  Price 
lower  In  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


ItAVE  ’^^p/rre^iMPROVEMENtg 

HOT  FOUND 

THAT  Will  WELL  REPAY  Atf 

INVESTIGATION 

BY  TllOSE  WHO^  gj-cURE 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

J^ARVJNSAFECO. 

NEW  YORKv  PHILADELPHIA, 
_ LONDON,  ENCLAND. 

AMAGICLANTERN 
ELECTRIC  ENGINE 
MUSICAL  BOX 

orSTEAM  ENGINE  _ 

For  particulars  how  to  SECURE  ONE  and  MamJ 
moth  Catalogue  of  Magic  l.anterns  and  Organ-f 
ettes,  ail  latest  styles,  also  Wonderful  Novelties 
Address.  HARBACII  ORGAN  CO.,-Pliila4 
delphia,  Pa.  MAGIC  LANTERNS  WANTEdI 


mi 
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New  Model,  Top  Snap,  CHAMPION 


It  has  a  Patent  Top  Snap  Action,  by  means  of 
wliich  the  gun  can  be  opened  by  pressing  the  lever  either  to 
Ihe  right  or  left ;  ati  improvement  found  in  no  other  gun.  It 
has  the  Rebounding  Lock,  which  ensures  safety  in 
loading  beyond  a  doubt.  The  other  improvemenis  are  the 

Pistol  Crip  stock,  and  the  Patent  Fore-End 

Fa  Sten  i  ng*  By  means  ofthe  Patent  Fore-End  Fastening 
the  barrels  can  be  detached  from  the  stock  in  an  instant,  and 
asquickly  replaced.  Theshells  used  in  this  gunare  the  cen¬ 
tral  fipp.  paper  or  brass.  The  brass  shells  can  be  reloaded 
many  times.  Prices  S  Plain  Barrels,  12bore,  $15.00;  Plain 
Barrels,  10  bore,  $10.00;  Twist  Barrels,  12  bore,  $18.00;  Twist 
Barrels,  10  bore,  $19.00.  Address 

JOHN  P.  LOVELL  &  SONS,  Gun  Dealers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  stamp  Ibr  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


lOPTlCAI.,  MU.SICAli,  EliECTRI- 
■CAE,  MAGICAL,  MECHAN-  CDCe 
]>Ta,nmoth  Co-taloffue  rn  Cb 


MAGlGk^l^7l55i 


(CrMAtJIC  LAX'i'EKNS  AX1>  -V.THK-i  VVAXTFI*.' 
HAKBACH  ORGAN  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE 

Lamb  Knitting  Machine 

IS  THE  ONLY  MACHINE 

That  knits  hosiery  or  tubular  work  of  all  sizes. 
That  narrows  and  widens  on  hosiery  or  tubu¬ 
lar  work. 

That  knits  a  regular,  risht-angled  heel,  such 
as  is  knit  by  hand. 

That  narrows  oil' the  toe. 

That  knits  a  sock  or  stocking  complete. 

That  knits  mittens  and  gloves  of  any  size  with¬ 
out  a  seam. 

That  iorms  genuine  Ribbed  or  Seamed  work. 
That  knits  the  Double,  Flat,  or  Fancy  webs. 
That  knits  an  elastic  seamed-stitcb  Suspender 
with  biittoii-lioles. 

That  knits  the  Afghan  Stitch.  Cardigan  Jacket 
stitch.  Fancy  Ribbed  stitch,  the  Raised  Plaid 
stitch,  the  Nubia  stitch,  Shell  stitch.  Unique 
stitch.  Tidy  stitch,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  now  the  Standard  Machine  for  Mauiilac- 
turiiig,  and  the 

Only  Family  Knitter  that  fills  the  Bill. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Lail  Kiilttliii  lacMie  laanfactnmi  Co., 

CHICOPEE  FAIiliS,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

Money  to  be  Saved  by  Payiuj?  only  Ten 
Dollars  a  year  to  the 

Travelers  Insurance  Company, 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN., 

for  a  single  Accident  Policy,  guaranteeing  $1,000  in  case  of 
Death,  and  $5  Weekly  Indemnity  in  event  of  Disabling 
Injury. 

Policy  Holders  have  received  more  than 
S0,500,000.00.  Agents  all  over  the  country. 


READY  MIXED 

PAINTi 


THE  BEST  HOUSE  PAINTS  MADE.] 
GUARANTEED  FREE  PROM  WATER; 
ALKALI  OR  BENZINE  .MADE  ONLY 
Wit  H  f^RE  LINSEED  OILJURPENTINE 
AND  DR^ .  SAMPLE  COLOR  LI  ST 
OF  ^8  DESIRABLE  SHADES 
SENT  ON  APPLlCATtON. 

manufacturers  of 
COLORS-VARNISHES-BRUSHES- 
ARTISTS’MATERIALS  ETC. 
COR.FULTON&WILLIAM  STS.I  COFFIN,  DEVOE  8. CO, 
NEW  YORK  CITY-  CHICAQO. 


Hand-made  harness  —Single  and  Double,  Wholesale 

•I  price  to  consumers.  You  can  save  money  by  sending 


to  KING  &  CO., 
logue  just  issued. 


Owego,  N.  Y. 
Order  one 


New  Illustrated  Cata- 


The  HAYNES  EXGELSIOB 
HILTON  GOLD  MEDAL 

are  manufactured  by 

JOHN  0.  HAYNES  &  00..  33  Court  St..  Boston, 

aud  are  warranted  not  to  split  or  warp  in  any  climate, 

For  TONE  and  FINISH  equal 


CATALOGUES  FREE.,^ 


have  no 
America. 


A  eOOD  YEARLY  INCOME. 

Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 
Caxton  Press,  $13.00. 

COLUMBIAN  PRESSES  from  «25  to 
$56;  will  do  first-class  work.  All  are 

SELF-INKING.  Presses  from  $3. 
CURTIS  &  MTCHELL,  Boston,  Ms. 
Send  Stamp  for  catalogue.  Estab.  1847 

UIRGIIIIII  VHPS!  Showing  Counties,  Towns,  Eiv- 
f  lliGlillA  ITlHiiS  ers,Railroads,&c.,25c.  Catalogue 
of  lands  for  sale,  free.  H,  L.  STAPLES,  Richmond,  Va. 


SULTBLE  PiCIEiC  Eljyo. 


YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  wliich  during  the  past 
year  has  fully  sustained  its 
high  reputation,  p'or  Farm 
Crops  of  all  kinds.  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens.  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  has  no  superior. 

For  sale  by  our  agents 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain¬ 
ing  testimonials  and  direc¬ 
tions  forw'arded  free. 


i  Glidden  &  Curtis, 


General  Selling  AgenU, 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BEST  WATEEFEOOF  COAT  KACE. 

Will  keep  you  dry  in  any  storm*  The  new  POM&IEL  SLICKER  is  a  perfect  rid¬ 
ing  coat.  Sold  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  A»J.  Tower*  Boston,  Mass. 


iS  without  doubt  the  very  best  of  the  many 
foods  now  in  the  market.  Its  great  popu¬ 
larity  is  due  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  as  by 
observing  “Special  Directions”  not  only 
will  the  feeblest  infant  be  nourished  with¬ 
out  distress,  W  it  will  furnish  a  full  meal 
for  the  healthy,  growing  child.  It  pro¬ 
duces  bone  and  muscle,  not  a  puffy,  flabby 
skin.  For  prevention  of  (and  as  a  dietetic 
in)  Cholera  Infantum,  Diarrhoea,  etc.,  it  is 
invaluable.  Mid,ge’s  Food,  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  reared  more  children 
than  dll  other  foods  combined, 
4  sizes:  35c.,  up.  Send  for  pamphlet 
(free), entitled  “Healthful  Hints.” 

Woolrich  &  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Palmer,  Mass. 


B 


EAUTIFUL  PORTRAITS 

made  from  any  kind  of  small  pictures.  AgeutN 
wanted  by  the  leading  Portrait  House  iu 
America.  AUBURN  COPYING  CO., 

85  and  87  Genesee  St.,  Aiihiiru,  New  York. 


DON’l 


you  want  a  $30  26  Shot  Repeating:  j...- 
for  $  1 5,  a  $30  Breech  Loading  Shot  Gun 
for  $  1 6,  a  S 1 2  Concert  Organette  for  $7 
a  $25  Magic  Lantern  for  $|2,  aSolK. 
Gold  $25  watch  for  $  ■  la  $  1  5  Silver  'Watet 

for  $8a  Toucan  get  any  ««  ■  ■■  lof  thesearticlesFree 
if  you  will  devote  a  few  W  HI  11  hours  of  your  leisure 
time  evenings  to  intro-  B  ^#^#ducingournewgoods. 

One  lady  secured  a  Gold  Watch  free,  in  af - - - 

single  afternoon.  A  gentleman  got  aSil-l 
ver  watch  for  fifteen  minutes  work  ;a  boy  1 
11  years  old  secured  a  watch  iu  one  day ;  ' 
hundreds  of  others  hare  done  nearly  as  well.  Ifyouhavea 
91a?ic  I^anteru  you  can  start  a  business  that  will  pay 
you  from  $10  to  $50  every  night.  Send  at  once  for  ourLll- 
ustrated  Catalogue  of  Gold  and  Silver  "Watches  Self-cocking, 
Bull  Bog  Revolvers,  Spy  Glasses,  Indian  Scout  and  Astro¬ 
nomical  Telescopes,  Telegraph  Instruments,  Typewriters, 
Organ  Accordeons,  Violins,  &c.,  &c.  It  may  start  you  on 
the  road  |  WORLD^  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
iQ  wealth.  (  122  Nassau  Streets  New  York. 


ucing  our  new  goods. 

WANT 


m BRADLEY 


A  TWO  WHEELER. 


PERRY’S  PATENT. 

The  only  Two  Wheeler  that  is 
absolutely  freefromHorse  Mo¬ 
tion.  Illustrated  Circulars  and 
!»'  Price  List  free. 

BRADLEY  &  CO.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


DIES 

BIC 


for  AGENT8. 

Costs  4  Cents,  and  Sells  for  50  Cents, 

Catalogue  and  full  particulars  free.  Address, 

S.  M.  SPE-VCER,  112  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


'VAPORATING  FRUIT 


Full  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yields,  profits-prices 
and  general  statistics,  FREE. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO. 

Box  O,  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


FAY’S 

WATER-PROOF 

BUILDING  MANILLA. 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
fine  leather,  is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  also  into  carpets  and 
rugs.  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 
W.  H.  FAY  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


LOVELL 


It  is  the  nearest  perfection  yet  made.  Simplicity  and 
strength  are  its  prominent  features.  One  trial  convinces 
rink  managers  or  its  superiority  over  other  skates,  as  it 
saves  both  time  and  expense.  l*rice  per  pair,  handsomely 
nickel  plated,  $4.00.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  large  cata- 
loeueof  Roller  Skates.  Guns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Air  Rifles, 
^^ice  Goods,  &c.  JOHN  P.  LOVKLI>*S  SONS*  BoatoUi  Aitsa- 


FOR  CUTTING  STEN- 
CIESy  Steel  S^taiiips^  Rub¬ 
ber  Stamps  aucl  i^teucils* 
OtJTFITSaud  ail  Materials 

PROFITS. 

Illustrated 


Henley’s  Challenge  Roller  Skate. 

The  latest,  best,  most  complete  scien¬ 
tific  SK.  ATE  in  the  Market.  Fat’d  Oct. 
16, 1880,  and  Aug.  23, 1881.  Improved  Aug. 
882.  Liberal  terms  to  the  trade.  Send 
4  ct.  stamp  for  catalogue. 

M.  C.  HENLEY,  Patentee  and  Mauuf’t’er. 
Name  this  Paper,  Eiohmond  Ind. 

artificial  limbs. 

Best  and  Cheapest.  Satisfaction  i 
Guaranteed.  Soldiers’  Gov’t  Orders 
promptly  attended  to.  Apply  to 

CHAS.  M.  EVANS.  GOV’T  MANUF’R, 

177  W.  4th  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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^  1  WONDEjRMIi  1  pi^JPei^Y.  > 

Very  few  Americans  who  have  passed  the  age  of 
forty  years  can  truthfully  say  with  Canning’s  Knife- 
Grinder  “Story, 
bless  you,  I’ve 
none  to  tell  sir!” 

Still  less  can  a 
journal,  nearing 
its  semi-centen¬ 
nial  year,  be  with¬ 
out  a  history. 

Like  a  young  for¬ 
est  tree,  the  jour¬ 
nal  has  in  early 
life  its  “struggle 
for  existence,” 
and  its  passing 
two-score  years 
may  be  ascribed 
to  “the  survival 
of  the  fittest.” 

Like  that  of  a 
tree,  the  history 
of  a  live  journal 
is  one  of  growth 
and  develop¬ 
ment,  each  year 
accumula  ting 
strength,  which 
enables  it  to  bear 
increased  annual 
crops  of  useful 
fruitage,  w'  i  t  h 
which  to  refresh 
and  encourage 
its  vast  multi¬ 
tudes  of  readers. 

The  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist 
was  issued  in 
April,  1842,  close 
to  where  theNew 
York  Post  Office 
now  stands,  with 
A.  B.  Allen  and 
R.  L.  Allen,  Edi¬ 
tors,  and  George 
A.  Peters,  Pub¬ 
lisher.  A  copy  of 
this  first  number, 
now  before  us, 
presents  a'  mark- 
e  d  contrast  t  o 
the  issue  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  1884.  The 
paper  then  com¬ 
prised  thirty-two 
pages,  which 
were  seven  and 
seven-eighth  in¬ 
ches  long,  by  five 
and  one  -  eighth 
inches  wide,  and 
of  two  -columns 
each.  A  page  of 
the  first  number 
contained  nine 
hundredand  thir¬ 
ty  words  ;  the 
pages  now  aver¬ 
age  two  thousand 
three  hundred 
and  seventy-six 
words.  The  first 

item  in  the  first  number,  states  that  it  had  been  in¬ 
tended  to  issue  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
“  unavoidable  circumstances  have  prevented  either 


of  the  editors  from  coming  to  the  city.”  An  address 
“  To  Our  Readers,”  indicates  the  proposed  course 
of  the  paper.  To  this  “  address  ”  is  appended  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  “Board  of  Agriculture  of 


the  American  Institute,”  commending  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allen  and  his  proposed  journal  in  fitting  terms. 
Solon  Robinson  wrote  for  the  first  number  from 


lowm,  on  Western  Prairies,  Ezra  Carpenter  of  Ohio, 
on  Raspberries  ;  Lewis  F.  Allen,  a  brotlier  of  the 
editors,  had  an  article  on  Grass  Lands  ;  G.  N.  Be- 
ment  describes  the  Shorthorn  bull  “  Washington  ” 

(also  known  as 
“  Cjuimpion  ”), 
one  of  the  first 
of  the  breed  im¬ 
ported.  T.  C.  Pe¬ 
ters  (of  Georgia) 
wrote  from  non- 
don,  Eng.,  on 
“English  Farm¬ 
ing  Stock.”  At 
that  time  the 
now  important 
State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  was  a  Terri¬ 
tory.  Geo.  Reed, 
.Cor.  Secretary  of 
the  “  Territorial 
Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,”  writes 
about  the  organ¬ 
ization,  and  asks 
questions  about 
swine.  A  venera¬ 
ble  lady  of  eighty 
discusses  “'  The 
True  Interests  of 
our  Country,” 
there  are  several 
shorter  articles, 
and  Mr.  A.  B.  Al¬ 
len  commences 
his  “Agricultur¬ 
al  Tour  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  which 
was  continued 
throughout  the 
first  volume.  In 
the  first  number 
there  are  two  il¬ 
lustrations  ;  the 
Shorthorn  bull, 
which  is  men¬ 
tioned  above  and 
a  Sub-soil  plow. 

AYhcn  we  turn 
to  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  now  so 
important  a  fea¬ 
ture  for  both 
publishers  and 
readers,  we  find 
there  are  but 
four,  two  of 
whicli  only  were 
from  parties  not 
connected  with 
the  paper.  Of 
those  who  wrote 
for  the  first  num¬ 
ber,  the  Messrs. 
A.  B.  Allen,  L. 
F.  Allen,  and  T. 
C.  Peters,  re¬ 
main  occasion¬ 
al  contributors 
to  these  pages. 

The  paper  con¬ 
tinued  to  be 
published  in  the 
form  of  the  first 
number  for  the 
first  ten  volumes, 

under  different  publishers.  The  Messrs.  Allen 
afterwards  established  their  own  printing  office,  and 
the  American  Agriculturist  was  published  from  their 
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bonding  in  Water  Street.  The  pages  were  tlien  i 
eaJarged  considerably  in  size,  and  for  two  or  three  j 
years  tlie  journal  was  issued  weekly,  but  the  month-  | 
iy  iform  was  afterwards  resumed  and  it  is  still  i 
maintained  as  the  most  desirable  of  all  forms. 
The  steady  increase  in  circulation  shows  that  the  : 
subscribers  have  preferred  the  American  Agricul-  I 
turist  as  a  monthly.  The  volume  for  1853  was  j 
announced  to  be  “under  the  joint  editorial  super¬ 
vision  of  A.  B.  Allen  and  Orange  Judd.”  The  office 
removed  in  1860  to  Park  Row,  then  to  Broadway. 

Early  .in  the  year  1861  Mr.  M.  C.  Weld  was  called 
from  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  take  editorial  charge. 
He  subsequently  entered  the  army  ;  soon  after  Dr. 
George  Thurber  commenced  his  editorial  labors 
with  this  journal.  In  1863,  Mr.  Weld  returned  as 
Colonel  Weld,  and  resumed  his  editorial  relations. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  volume  for  1856,  up 
to,  and  incliuding  the  number  for  August,  1864,  each 
issue  of  the  paper  bore  upon  its  heading,  “  Orange 
Judd,  A.  M.,  Editor  and  Proprietor.”  The  num¬ 
ber  for  September,  1864,  bad  this  changed  to 
“  Orange  JuSd,  A.  M.,  Publisher  and  Proprietor.” 
This  was  the  official  announcement  that  he  sur¬ 
rendered  editorial  labors  to  others — labors  which  \ 


1842.— Then  and  I?ow.— 1885. 

I  The  outline  of  the  principal  features  of  the  first 
number  of  the.  Ainerican  Agriculturist  already  given, 

I  will  enable  recent  subscribers  to  compare  the  out- 
1  set  of  its  career  with  the  journal  as  it  is  at  present. 

!  Though  time  rapidly  diminishes  their  numbers, 
i  there  are  still  many  who,  beginning  with  the  first 
!  volume,  have  made  the  journey  of  the  past  forty- 
I  two  years  in  our  company.  These  have  followed 
the  career  of  this  journal  and  have  watched  its 
steady  growth  from  small  beginnings,  until  it  at¬ 
tained  a  position  of  popularity  and  usefulness 
unequalled  in  the  history  of  agricultural  journalism. 


Constantly  Onward  and  Upward, 

The  course  of  the  American  Agriculturist  has 
been  one  of  continuous  improvement.  Onward 
and  upward  has  been  the  aim,  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  course,  all  have  striven  to  make  each  volume 
— indeed,  each  number,  excel  the  previous  one. 
As  the  journal  has  prospered,  its  subscribers  have 
shared  its  success,  as  they  are  given  more  and  better 


other,  and  to  make  brighter  and  happier  the  many 
thousand  households  in  which  it  is  a  welcome  visi¬ 
tor.  The  boys  and  giris  are  soon  to  become — at  least 
we  hope  they  are — farmers  and  farmer’s  wives.  In 
providing  reading  for  the  young  folks,  we  are  care¬ 
ful  that  it  shall  be  instructive  and  relate  to  rural 
matters,  with  a  view  to  attract  them  to  the  farm,  to 
make  them  see  its  many  interesting  features,  and  to 
prefer  a  rural  life  to  any  other.  In  short,  while  it  is  a 
paper  for  farmers,  we  wish  it  to  make  farmers  also. 


For  the  Germans, 


Our  German  farmers  and  gardeners  yearly  in¬ 
crease  in  number,  and  they  specially  need  the 
best  of  instructions  as  to  the  new  conditions  of 
climate,  soil,  crops,  etc.,  with  which  they,  as  im¬ 
migrants,  are  surrounded.  The  German  edition  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  is  of  great  service  to  all 
such  new  comers,  and  others,  who  read  only  the 
German  language.  The  AmerikaniscTwr  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  now  in  its  twenty-seventh  year,  embodies  all 
the  most  important  articles  and  engravings  of  the 
English  edition,  with  additional  matter  prepared  to 
meet  the  wants  of  its  German  readers.  We  have 


Jour  1  editorial  «  staff  *  and  »  contributors  *  for  %  1885^  ^ 
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The  same  Editors  who  have  been  conducting  the  American  Agriculturist  for  many  years  past,  are  still  giving  valuable  thought 
and  iabor  to  its  columns.  Among  the  regular  and  special  contributors  are  the  following  able  authorities  and  writers  : 


Prof.  C.  L.  iNGEsaoLL,  M.  S.,  Colorado  Agr.  College. 

A.  LiATJTtRD,  M.D.,V.S.,  Am.  Veterinary  College. 
W.  J.  Beai,,  Ph.  D.,  Michigan  Agr.  College. 

1).  D.  Sla»e,  M.  D.,V.  S.,  Harvard  Unlv.  Ag.  Dpt. 
G.  C.  Caldwell,  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  Unv.  Ag.  Dpt. 
A.  J.  Cook,  M.  S.,  Michigan  Ag.  College. 

C.  E.  Bessecv.  Ph.  D.,  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 
James  Law,  D.  V.  S.,  Cornell  Unv.  Ag.  Dpt. 

E.  M.  Shelton,  M.  S.,  Kansas  Ag.  College. 

J.  B.  Robertc,  M.  Ag.  Cornell  Unv.  Ag.  Dpt, 

F.  H  Stobee,  a.  M.,  Harvard  Unv.  Ag.  Dpt. 

S.  A.  Knapp,  \lowa  Agricultural  College. 

J.  M.  McBRTD^f,  Tennessee  Unlv.  Ag.  Dept, 
tv.  H.  Jordan,  M.  S.,  Pennsylvania  Ag.  College. 
W.  A.  Henry,  Wisconsin  Unv.  Ag.  Dept. 

N.  S.  Townshebd,  Ohio  University  Ag.  College. 

S.  R.  Thompson,  Nebraska  Agricultural  College. 

T.  J.  Burrell,  Ph.  D.,  Illinois  Unv.  Ag.  Dept. 
W.  A.  Buckhout,  Pennsylvania  Ag.  College. 

J.  W.  Sanborn,  B.  S..  Missouri  Unv.  Ag.  Dept. 
C.  V.  Riley,  Ph.  D..  United  States  Entomologist. 
J.  H.  Comstock,  B.  Sc.,  Cornell  University. 

J.  B.  Steele,  Michigan  University. 

S.  A.  Forbes,  Curator.  Illinois  Museum. 

Manly  Miles, M.D., Author  of  “Stock  Breeding.” 
Cyrus  Thomas,  Illinois,  U.S.Entomologlcai  Com. 
J.  W.  Chiokering,  D.  C. 

W.  W.  Tracy,  M.S.,  Mich. 

C.  C.  Georgeson,  M.S.,  College  Station,  Texas. 
J.  B.  Demotte,  Ind. 

J.  N.  Muncy.  Iowa. 

Sir  j.  B.  Lawes,  LL.D.,  Engltnd. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney,  Director  N.  C.  Exper’nt.  Station, 
tv.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Mich. 

Dr.  R.  tv.  Selss,  Pa. 

Robert  Barnwell  Roosevelt,  on  Fishing,  N.  T. 

— - - 


H.  C.  Ewing,  Neb. 

Theo.  Goodrich,  Ill. 

Elias  A.  Long,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  Wood,  R.  I. 

Henry  C.  Brown,  Mass. 

S.  B.  Reed,  on  Architecture,  N.  Y, 

John  Bartlett,  Ont. 

S.  W.  Powell,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  Folsom,  Penn. 

James  Sheehan,  N.  Y. 

D.  W.  Plumb,  Newfoundland. 

R.  G.  Newton,  Dak. 

J.  F.  Wheat,  N.  Y. 

H.  A.  Kuhn,  Ga. 

John  Morrison,  Ont, 

M.  E.  Bampord,  Cal. 

George  Glendon,  Va. 

B.  W.  Jones,  Va. 

E.  B.  Pierce,  Cal, 

Chas.  H.  Coburn,  N.  H. 

W.  D.  Boynton,  Wls, 

B,  Haymond,  W.  Va, 

J,  L.  Townsend,  Utah, 

James  Richardson,  N.  Y, 

Alfred  H.  Glover,  Mich, 

T,  S,  Price,  Cal. 

L.  B.  Arnold,  President  National  Dairy  Association. 

“  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq.,”  Hookertown,  Connecticut. 
D.  E.  Salmon,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

M.  C.  Weld,  “  Among  the  Farmers.” 

Chas.  Hallock,  Author  “  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer.” 

S.  B.  Parsons,  Jr.,  New  York. 

R.  W.  Furnas,  Ex-Governor,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Root,  on  Apiary,  N.  Y. 

F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture. 
H.  A.  Haigh,  LL.B.,  Michigan,  on  Farm  Law. 


were  never  afterwards,  to  any  extent,  resumed. 
From  that  time  (twenty  years  ap:o),  until  the  pres¬ 
ent,  Dr.  George  Thurber,  assisted  by  Joseph  Harris, 
Col.  M.  C.  Weld,  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  and  Dr.  Byron 
D.  Halfeted,  and  others,  has  had  editorial  charge 
of  the  Amei-ican  Agnculturist.  Eight  years  ago  the 
present  owners  were  called  to  take  control  of  the 
Company  publishing  the  American  A.gricuUurist. 


“  Cheapest  and  Best.” 

The  above  is  what  thousands  of  our  subscribers 
say  for  the  American  Agriculturist.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  the  size  of  this  journal  has  more  than 
doubled,  that  all  the  matter  is  original,  and  that 
ihe  engravings  are  vastly  improved  and  increased, 
— ^in  number  four-fold — the  price  is  to  continue 
.SL50  per  year,  single  numbers  15  cents. 


reading  matter,  illustrated  by  a  greater  number  of 
more  finely  executed  engravings,  no  expense  being 
spared  by  the  Publishers  that  would  secure  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  Editorial  or  Mechanical  departments. 


For  the  Entire  Family. 

The  leading  object  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
is  of  course  to  aid  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  to  im¬ 
prove  his  methods,  and  increase  the  returns  from 
his  labors  in  any  of  the  many  different  depart¬ 
ments  into  which  agriculture  is  divided.  The  far¬ 
mer’s  wife  is  usually  his  housekeeper,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  farm  largely  depends  upon  the 
management  of  the  household.  Knowing  the 
many  cares  and  the  continuous  labors  of  the  far¬ 
mer’s  wife,  the  American  Agriculturist  does  all  in 
its  power  to  diminish  \he  one  and  lighten  the 


F.  D.  Curtis,  on  Swine,  etc. ,  N.  Y. 

L.  D.  Snook,  Florida.  ^ 

Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  / 

D.  Z.  Evans,  Jr.,  Penn. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  on  Small  Fruits,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Newman,  State  Agr.  Dep’t,  Ala. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  N.  Y. 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  Ohio. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory.  Author  of  several  books  on  gardening 
W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Ohio. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Stockwell,  Mich. 

Dr.  A.  Oemler,  Ga. 

W.  C.  Harris,  Editor  “  American  Angler.” 

W.  W.  Meeoh,  N.  j. 

C.  H.  Shinn,  Cal. 

L.  H.  Bailey,  Mass. 

Alfred  Trumble,  New  York. 

E.  E.  Rexford,  Wls. 

W.  E.  Stone,  “  Houghton  Farm,”N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Stahl,  Mo. 

J.  W.  Daerow,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Grundy,  Ill. 

E.  S.  Renwick,  New  York. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Beatty,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Whittemore,  New  York. 

Miss  Agness  Carr,  New  York.  ,, 

Miss  Isabel  Smithson,  New  York. 

Lucy  Randolph  Fleming,  Va. 

May  Manning.  Mass. 

Ethel  Stone,  N.  J. 

Nellie  Burns,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  S.  a.  Elliott,  N.  C. 

“  Gilbert  Bush,  N.  Y. 

“  E.  S.  Welsh,  N.  Y. 

“  M.  J.  G.  Hammack,  Ill. 

"  Amelia  H.  Botsford,  N.  Y. 


thousands  of  subscribers  in  various  German  speak¬ 
ing  countries,  who  take  this  journal  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  rural  life  in  the  United  States. 

The  Amerikanischer  Agriculturist  is  a  most  appro¬ 
priate  present  for  an  employer  to  give  a  German 
workman,  or  for  a  German  here  to  send  a  friend  at 
home.  It  is  supplied  at  the  same  low  rate  as  the 
English  edition,  that  is,  SI. 50  a  year,  post-paid. 


East,  West,  North,  and  South. 

The  Amoncan  Agriculturist  has  contributors  in 
most  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  is  designed 
for  all  sections  of  our  vast  country.  Though  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Metropolis,  where  the  facilities  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  first-class  illustrated  journal  are  most  com¬ 
plete,  it  pays  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Far  West  and  other  remote  portions. 


■  A.A.A-A.A.A..A.. 
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SELLING  FAST 


STORY  OF  THE  BIBEE 
'704  Pages,  276  Illustrations 

_  150,000  COPIES  SOLD ! 

KeprmtsBeUingin  England  &  Canada.  WRITE  TO 

CHAS.  FOSTER.  Publisher, 

118  SO.  SEVENTH  ST.,  PHIEADEEPHIA,  PA. 


aooo  i^EWs 

I5LADIES! 


Now’s  your  time  to  get 
Tip  Orders  for  our  CELEBRA¬ 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 
secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 
ROSE  or  60ED-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  away  to  the  party  sending  an  order 
for  ?25,  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
30c.,  35.,  and  4nc.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  60c., 
and  verv  best  from  C5c.  to  90c.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  just  im¬ 
ported  some  very  tine  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  For  full  particulars. 

Address  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO. 

P.  O,  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Samples  by  Mail  25c.  C 
J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  36  Dey  St 


AND  NOT 
WEAR  OUT. 
rculars  Free. 

N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

Want  Spectacles,  Pochet  Magnifiers,  to  examine  destructive 
Insects  and  diseases  of  plants:  Spy- Glasses,  Thermometers, 
Barometers,  etc.,  etc.  But  they  want  them  to  be  THE 
BEST.  Otherwise  they  are  more  than  useless. 

W.  H.  WALMSLE  V  <fe  GO. 

Successors  to  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Manufacturing  Opticians,  No. 
1016  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  make  only  the  Best  Goods, 
at  Lowest  Prices,  and  will  mail  their  Illustrated  Price 
List  to  any, address  In  the  World  Free.  Mention  this  Journal. 

O.K.®«“mery 

m  ■  Has  the  largest  cooling 
surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material, 
takes  less  labor  in 
operating  it,  and 

GIVES  THE 
BEST  RESULTS 

Has  a  glass  the  whole 
depth  of  can  that  shows 
outside  the  condition 
of  the  milk  '  without 
touchingthe  Creamery, 
and  can  see  the  cream- 
ine  the  whole  length 
in  drawing  off.  It 
Raises  all  Cream 
between  milkings. 

For  circular  address 
Sole  Manufact’r, 

SYRACUSE,  N,  Y. 

XVE3  DEL. 

With  or  without  Patent  Index. 


JOHN  S. 


fW£Bsr£fi5;y^  NE'ff 
fD10TI0NAB^§llPPLEMENT„. 


Has  118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings, 
^000  more  Words  and  nearly  3  times  as  many 
Engr^ings  as  any  other  American  Dictionary,) 
4  Pages  Colored  Plates,  and  a 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  9700  Names. 

An  ever-present  and  reliable  School¬ 
master  to  the  whole  family. — S'.  S.  Herald, 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  PubTs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Purely  Mutual.  ASSETS,  $8,483,807.72. 

SAMUEL  C.  HUEY,  Pres’t. 

Dividends  annually.  Insurance  at  net  cost.  All  policies 
nonforfeitable  for  their  value.  Agents  wanted. 

Apply  to  B.  S.  STEVENS,  V.  P. 


PRICE,  $25.00. 

For  Manufacturing  or  Family  use.  Is  now  known  through¬ 
out  America  and  Europe  as  the  simplest  and  best  Knitting 
Machine  ever  made.  Makes  seamless  hose,  double  heel  and 
toe.  Runs  either  by  hand  or  power.  Capacity,  from  6  to  8 
dozen  pairs  of  socks  per  day.  A  child  can  use  them.  For 
circular  address  JAMES  L.  BRANSON.  505  Chestnut  St., 
Phlla.,  Pa.  197  S.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


R.EMACY&C0. 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  ST. 

NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  MAGNIFI¬ 
CENT  ASSORTMENT  OF 

BLACK  SILKS, 

THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  FOUR  UNRIVALLED  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS,  BONNETS,  GUINET.  BELLOW,  AND 
GIRAUD.  ALSO  TO  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
COLORED 

DRESS  SILKS 

AT  $1.14  PER  YARD,  WORTH  $1.50. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

T  O  U  15  I  S  T  S  ’ 

ARTICLES,  AT  THE  MOST  MODERATE  PRICES. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  FILLED  WITH  GREAT 
PROMPTNESS. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

R.H.MACY&C0. 


PRICES  REDUCED.  New  features 
added.  2500  Illustrations 
Latest  and  most 
complete 


_ _ - — 

f.atRwU 


H.  L.  WARREN  &  CO., 
1117  Chestnut  St.,  Fhilada. 


New  Games 

Improved  Geographical  Cards, 
Improved  Historical  Cards. 

Each  of  these  games  consists  of  200  cards 
with  full  directions,  in  handsome  box.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  forming  an  intensely  interesting  game, 
any  one  can,  by  their  use,  in  a  short  time  and 
w’ithont  effort  permanently  acquire  all  the  leading 
facts  of  Geography  and  Hikory. 

’^THE  GAME  OF  MYTHOLOGY^ 

Designed  to  enable  persons  to  become  familiar 
with  the  principal  characters  of  Mythology  in  an 
interesting  and  easy  way.  Price,  $1.C)0  each, 
post-paid,  or  the  three  by  express,  prepaid,  for 
$2.50.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

PETER  G.THOMSON, Cincinnati, 0. 


R-UBBEB  ROOFING 


This  cut  represents  laying  over  rough  boards  our 

Rubber  Roofing 

Costs  only  $3.25  per  square,  10x10  feet,  .and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  Book  Circular,  with 
references  and  samples,  free. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  155  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


RTHUR’S 

lULUSTRATED 

Home  4-  Magazine. 


.00 

SPECIMEN  NUMBERS,  10  CENTS. 


For  choice  reading,  beauty  of  illustration  and  typography,  and 

pure  and  high  character,  "ARTHUR’S  ILLUSTRATED  HOME  MAGA- 
ZINE  ’’  has  no  rival.  Established  over  thirty  years  .ago  by  T.  S. 

Jl  ARTHUR,  who  still  remains  its  editor,  it  has  always  been  a  welcome 
visitor  in  thousands  of  American  homes.  Younger  and  fresher  talent 
unite  with  the  editor's  maturer  judgment  in  keeping  the  magazine 
always  up  to  the  advancing  tastes  and  social  culture  of  the  times. 

A  SAFE  MAGAZINE.  The  pages  of  the  Home  Magazine  are  kept 
absolutely  free  from  Everything  that  can  deprave  the  taste  or  lower 
the  moral  sentiment.  It  is.  therefore,  a  pure  and  safe  magazine.  It 
aims  to  promote  happiness  in  the  family  through  the  cultivation  of 
a  spirit  of  kindness,  service,  and  self-forgetfulness. 

Terms,  82.00  a  year:  three  copies,  85.00;  eight  ^.opies  and  on© 

-4-vo  CIO /in  _ _ I _  t  °  ^ 


^  e.xtra.  812.00.  Specimen  numbers,  10  cents. 

ARTHUR  dir  SOX»  9^0  Walnut  St,,  Philadelphia# 


Prompt:  Egberat:. 

The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  CO. 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  INCORPORATED  THIRD  MONTH,  22,  1865. 

and  ac- 

The  Maynard  Rifles  and  Shot-Guns. 

NEW  OFF-HAND  |  TARGET  RIFLE,  MODEL  OF  1882. 

/?  rvl 

PRICES  REDUCED. 

WITH  PISTOL  GRIP  STOCK,  TIP  STOCK, 
AND  SWISS  BUTT  PLATE. 

For  Hunting  and  Target  Practice,  at  all  ranges, 
the  “  MAYNARD  ”  more  completely  supplies  the 
^wants  of  Hunters  and  Sportsmen  generally,  than  any  other  Rifle  in  the  world, 
as  many  barrels  can  be  used  on  one  stock  ;  and  for  accuracy,  conveuience,  durability, 
and  safety.  Is  not  excelled.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  describing  the  new  attachment 
for  using  rim  and  center-fire  ammunition. 


.Jl 


.A.  A.  A.  A -A.  A. 


MASS.  ARMS  COMPANY,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

.  .  .A.  -  A  ..A.  ..A.  ..A.  .A..A..A..A.A.A.A.A.A-A.A.A 
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H.W.J0HI1S’ 


Liquid  Paints 


Are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  most  duralrle  and  eco¬ 
nomical  paints  ever  made  for  structural  purposes. 


Froyn  American  Agriculturist^  Noveinbei\  1880. 

“  Through  a  number  of  years  the  H.  W.  Johns  Mf'g  Co. 
have  established  an  enviable  reputation  for  making  liquid 
%Mints  that  are  remarkable  fco'  their  durability  and  beauty. 
Their  Asbestos  Liquid  Paints  have  real  nurit,  and  all  who 
contemplate  painting  their  farm  and  other  buildings  should, 
bear  this  in  mind.  IVe  can  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  our 
recommendation  of  this  firm  and  its  paints  in  thepiast." 


Samples  of  Colors,  Descriptive  Price  List,  and  Copy  of 
our  Pamphlet, 


“  Structural  Decoration,” 


with  illustrations  of  ps'ominent  buildings  and  other  struc¬ 
tures  painted  with  our  paints.,  showing  colors  used,  etc., 
will  be  mailed  free  upon  application. 

We  also  manufacture  in  seven  colors 


Roof,  Railroad  and  Sea-side  Paints, 


also  adapted  for  Barns,  Fences,  and  rough  wood-work. 
Samples  will  be  sent  free  by  mail. 


From  Manufacturer  and  Builder,  June,  1884. 


The  H.  >F.  Johns  Manufacturing  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York,  have  issued  in  very  attractive  fotm,  an  illus¬ 
trated  pampldet  bearing  the  title  “  Structural  Decoration,'" 
which  is  devoted  to  advocating  the  more  liberal  use  of  c^'s 
in  the  decoi'ation  of  cottages,  villas,  etc.,  and  particularly  to 
the  advocacy  of  the  merits  of  the  well-known  Asbestos  Liquid 
Paints  of  their  manufacture.  These  paints  are  none  so 
well-known,  by  reason  of  their  very  extensive  introduction  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  will  be  telling  an  old  story  to 
make  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  their  merits. 

The  pamphlet,  besides  desenbing  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  asbestos  paints,  gives  a  numbes'  of  well  executed  en¬ 
gravings  of  prominent  public  buildings,  hotels,  railway 
companies  and  structures  xvhich  have  the  paints  in  use.  In 
the  extensive  list  of  these,  we  notice  the  Capitol  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Metropolitan  Flevdted  Bailroad  of  New  York,  and 
many  of  the  leading  railway  companies,  and  summer  re¬ 
sort  hotels. 


Mr.  Johns  has  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  the  asbestos  industry,  and  to  his  numerous  imprrove- 
ments,  in  the  processes  for  utilizing  this  product,  and  his 
energy  and  business  skill,  the  building  up  of  the  asbestos  in¬ 
dustry  to  Us  present  large  proportions,  is  very  largely  due. 


sure  and  get  tl»e  GENTDINE,  whlcU 
are  manufactured  only  foy 


H.  W.  JOHNS  I’fg  Co., 


87  MAIDEN  DANE,  NEW  YOKIt. 
Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Roofing, 
iSteain  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings,  Steam 
Packing,  Millboard,  Sheathings,  Eiu- 
iugs.  Coatings,  Cements,  etc. 


GORTON  FEED  STEAMER. 


Simple,  cheap.  For  cooking  food  lor  Horses,  Cattle, 
Hogs.  Sweating  Tobacco,  Laundry  Use.  etc.  It  has  no  Equal. 
Address,  GORTON  STEAM  M’F’G  CO.,  Montrose,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


We  continue  to  act  as  Soliciters  for  Patents,  Caveats, 
Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  etc.,  for  the  United  States,  Cana¬ 
da,  Cuba,  England,  France,  Germany,  etc.  We  have  liad 
thirty-five  years’  experience. 

Patents  obtained  tlirough  us  are  noticed  in  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Amekioan.  This  large  and  splendid  illustrated 
weekly  paper,  $3.20  a  year,  shows  the  Progress  of  Science, 
is  very  interesting,  and  has  an  enormous  circulation.  Ad¬ 
dress  MUNN  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  Publishers  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  361  Broadway,  New  York.  Hand  book 
about  Patents  sent  free. 


TO  BUYERS 


OF  THE 


SOLAR 


SHOES 


-FOB  BOYS  AND  GIRES.- 


See  that  you  get  the  genuine,  on  every 
pair  of  which  our  trade-mark  and 
FUEL  NAME  is  on  the  Shoe. 


JOHN  MONDELLaCO. 


Many  imitations  are  sold  under  name 
of  “  Sole  Leather  Tip  ”  and  names  calculated  to 


21, 


J885 


3*"  ILLUSTRATED  WITH 


Original  Steel  Engravings, 

*  ^  Photogravures  &  Oil  Pictures.  ‘ 


Send  twenty  cents  for  one  copy,  and! 
I  you  will  certainly  subscribe  Two  Dollars  I 
I  for  a  year  and  get  ten  times  its  value,  , 

W*  Jenntn^s  Demorent*  Pnbltsliei*. 
17  East  14th  §t,j  Kew  York. 


T HE  BEST 


SOLD  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALeRf  AND  POSTMASTERS* 


THE 


LIGHTNING 

^AY  KNIFE 


BEST 


KNIFE  IN  THE  WORLD! 


To  Gut  HAY  &  STRAW 

from  the  Mow,  Stack,  or 
Bundle. 

gxo  Gut  GORN  STALKS 
or  BALED  HAY,  or 
TJiithreshed  OATS  in 

bundles,  into  Fine  Feed. 
To  Gut  ENSILAGE  from 
Silo.  To  cut  PEAT,  and 
Ditching  in  Bogs  and  Mea¬ 
dows,  severing  grass  roots,  and 
cutting  off  bush  roots  an  inch 
throiwh, readily.  Farmershaving 
ny  of  this  work  to  do,  should  not 
. ;  without  a  Lightning  Hay  Knife, 

,  and  would  not,  after  an  hour’s  trial. 
If  you  feed  only  a  horse  or  cow,  it  will 
„  ._Y  YOU  to  have  a  Lightning  Hay 

Knife,  to  cut  fresh  hay  from  the  ride  of 
the  mote  or  slack,  instead  of  pitching  from 
‘he  top,  where  it  is  drying  ^  and  losing 
best  qualities.  IT  PAYS  to  use  a 
i  Lightning  Hay  Knife  to  cut  a  load  of  Clingy 
,  Clover  Hay  into  sections,  so  as  to  pitch  off 
easily.  This  is  THE  KNIFE  which  Guts 
Frozen  Hay  readily.  Manuf act’d  only  by 


HIRAM  HOLT  & 

For  sale  by  Hardtcare  Merchants  <('  (he  trade  generally 


DARNELL’S 


FURROWER 

^MARKER 


Gauge 
adjustable 
to  all  inequal 
ities  of  ground 


Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow, 
Marks  any  -width  from  2>^  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business ;  Is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years.'’ J’.S.Colli7is,Jlfoorestown,N.J'> 
“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense.”  £J.L. Coy, Pres.  Wa3h.Co.(N»Y.)  Agr. Society 

H\Wt  Manufact'r.  Moorestown, 

■  WiUUUtxn  I  tra  BurUnstou  Oo.,  .l. 


HARNESS 


A  Good,  Substantial  Single  Harness. 


Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated  for  $13.50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RID¬ 
ING  SADDLMS,  BRIDLES,  CARRIAGE  ROBES,  and 
DUSTERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING,  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  40  Warren  St.,  New  York, 


ETerjhSf  Slioilfl  Haye  a 


It  is  the  cheap¬ 
est,  reliable  Stem- 
TVindingWatcli  in 
the  world.  The 


Company  now 
w  ai,r  r  a  n  t  every 
one  a  I’umiing 
watch,  and  do  not 
send  from  Fac¬ 
tory  any  which 
have  not  been  run 
at  least  six  con¬ 
secutive  days  in 
varyingpositlons. 
It  is  a  marvel  of 
simplicity,  accu¬ 
racy,  and  cheap¬ 
ness.  It  runs  27 
hours.  There  is  a 
stop  which  abso¬ 
lutely  prevents 
damage  from 
o  V  e  r-w  i  n  d  i  ng. 
Everything  is 
simpleand  strong, 
and  will  not  get 
out  of  order  with 
fair  usage.  All 
Watches  are  now 
cased  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  metal, 
called  Nickel  Sil¬ 
ver.  Sent  to  any 
B.O.  in  the  U.S.or 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  of  Watches,  ,  m  rno  1 1  x  „r 
Watch  chains,  Silver  Plated  Ware  and  British  America 
Jewelry  of  all  kinds.  post-paid,  for 

Circulars  Free.  Mention  Agriculturist.  $3.50. 
CUMMINGS  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Buyebs’  Guide  is  issued-  Sept, 
and  March,  each  year ;  224  pages,  8|  x  11 J 
inches,  with  over  3,300  illustrations — 
a  whole  picture  gallery.  Gives  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods  for 
personal  or  family  use. 

Tells  how  to  order,  and 

gives  exact  cost  of  ev¬ 

erything  you  Hi  Ut  use,  drink, 
eat,  wear,  or  have  fun 

with.  These  invaluable 

hooks  contain  information  gleaned  from 
the  markets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail 
a  copy  Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt 
of  the  postage — 8  cents.  Let  us  hear 
from  you.  Respectfully,  , 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

887  &  Wabash  A-veime^  Chicago,  Ill* 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATING 

IMPEOVED. 


A  book  containing  useful  statistics.  Illustrated  methods, 
and  describing  the  unparalleled  “  ACME  ”  PBOCESS,  sent 
free.  STEAM  HEAT  EVAPORATOR  CO., 

Charlotte,  Mich, 


TO  HAMMER  ON 


FOR  FA^RMERS. 


ANVILS. 


Save  your  bills  at  the  Blacksmith's  and  Machine 
Shop  by  having  on  the  farm  one  of  these  celebrated 
ANVILS— warranted,  and  of  the  best  materia!. 


■Best  Hardened  Cast  Steel  Face  and  Horn. 


All  sizes,  from  lo  lbs.  to  90  lbs.,  at  from  $2.00  to  $8.00 
each.  Larger  sizes  at  9  cts.  per  lb.  Address,  for  Cir- 
culars,  &c.,  FISHER  &  NORRIS, 

Original  and  Only  Manufacturers,  Trenton,  N« 


NOW  m  USE—36,989. 


All  persons  say  their  goods  are  the  best.  We  ask  you  to  ex¬ 
amine  our  Improved  Keller  Poeltlve  Force  Feed.Grnini 
Seed  and  Fertillzlnfi^  Drill  and  our  Hay  Hokes,  They 
are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  can  be  sold  as  cheap.  All  are  war¬ 
ranted.  Circulars  mailed  free.  Newark  Machine  CO-, 
Newark*  Ohio.  Eastern  Branch  House,  Hagerstown,  Md, 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 


at  home,  and  combine  pleasure  with  profit.  Complete  outfit, 
including  Sounder,  Key,  Battery,  Office-wire  and  Book  of 
Instructions,  only  $3.75.  These  Instrumests  are  suitable  for 
lines  up  to  5  miles  in  length,  and  are  regular  standard  goods, 
W'e  invite  Inspection.  Send  10c.  for  Manual  of  Instruction, 
Foeest  City  Eleoteio  Woeks,  144  Superior  St.Cleveland,0, 


T'  T*  T'  T' 
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Strangers  in  Large  Cities. 

One  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  tlie  country, 
is  at  once  recognized  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a 
I  city.  It  is  not  any  difference  in  dress  tliat  pro- 
elaims  him  a  stranger,  but  finding  himself  among 
'  new  surroundings,  every  movement  shows  that  he 
is  unused  to  them.  The  city  dweller  passes  in  the 
crowd,  unconsciously  avoiding  contact  with  others, 
and  sees  in  every  direction  without  appearing  to 
be  on  the  look  out.  In  crossing  a  crowded  thor¬ 
oughfare,  the  stranger 
at  once  shows  that  he  is 
unused  to  the  situation. 

Some  one  has  boast¬ 
fully  said  :  “  it  requires 
more  talent  to  cross 
Broadway,  than  to  be 
mayor  of  some  cities.” 

The  stranger  stands 
upon  the  curb-stone  of 
some  crowded  street, 
and  when  he  thinks 
there  is  an  opening, 
starts  across  at  full 
speed,  usually  to  come 
in  contact  with  some 
vehicle, which  turns  him 
back  to  his  starting 
point.  The  city  dweller 
in  crossing  the  street, 
drops  into  the  current  of 
vehicles  without  hurry¬ 
ing,  he  goes  by  the  side 
of  one  wagon,  crosses 
to  another,  and  without 
going  out  of  a  walk, 
threads  his  way  across 
in  ease  and  safety.  In 
all  large  cities  there  are 
gangs  of  rogues  to  prey 
upon  strangers.  Their 
usual  method  is  to  ac¬ 
cost  a  stranger  with, 

‘‘Ah  I  Mr.  Smith,  how 
do  you  do  ?  How  did 
you  leave  all  the  good 
people  at  Greenville?” 

If  the  good  -  natured 
stranger  replies,  ‘‘my 
name  is  not  Smith,  but 
Jones,  and  I  am  from 
Brownesville,”therogue 
apologizes  for  his  mis¬ 
take,  telling  him  of  his 
resemblance  to  Smith. 

This  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  beginning  a  con¬ 
versation,  which  often 
results  in  the  stranger 
being  led  to  some  ren¬ 
dezvous,  where,  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  he 
is  swindled  out  of  the 
ready  money  be  may 
have,  and  is  fortunate 
if  he  is  not  induced  to 
sign  a  check  for  more. 

So  frequently  has  this  game  been  played,  that  one 
visiting  a  city  should  avoid  the  advances  of  all  stran¬ 
gers,  especially  those  who  claim  acquaintance,  or 
assert  that  they  know  his  relatives  or  neighbors.  If 
one  wishes  to  make  inquiries  in  the  streets,he  should 
never  address  those  that  stand  at  the  street  cor¬ 
ners,  or  hang  about  the  entrances  to  hotels.  If 
necessary  to  ask  for  information,  apply  to  a  police¬ 
man  if  one  is  within  reach,  if  not,  step  into  some 
store  to  make  the  inquiry.  One  unused  to  travel¬ 
ing,  often  feels  quite  lonely,  and  is  ready  to  wel¬ 
come  the  advances  of  strangers.  Great  caution  is 
needed  here,  as  rogues  often  travel  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  plying  their  swindling  trade.  Avoid 
all  confidences  with  strangers,  and  especially  do  not 
state  the  object  of  your  visit  to  a  city,  or  accept  of 


the  services  of  a  stranger  as  a  guide  to  a  hotel  or 
boarding  place.  Be  especially  careful  about  show¬ 
ing  money  ;  keep  a  few  dollars  handy  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  and  keep  the  rest  well  secured. 


Make  Ready  for  the  Cholera. 

While  the  health  officers  can  do  much  to  keep 
out  the  cholera,  and  to  control  it  should  it  gain  an 
entrance,  they  do  not  relieve  individuals  from 


certain  duties  to  himself  and  the  community. 
While  there  is  much  to  be  learned  about  the  dis¬ 
ease,  two  points  appear  to  be  well  ascertained. 

.Filth  is  favorable  to  the  propagation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  cholera,  and  the  disease  is  not  con¬ 
tagious  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  but  is 
communicated  by  the  matters  discharged  by  the 
patient.  No  one  can  predict  in  what  part  of  the 
country  the  epidemic  may  first  make  its  appearance, 
and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  act  as  a 
Health  Officer,  and  put  his  own  premises  in  proper 
sanitary  condition.  Cities  often  have  quarters  and 
streets  in  such  a  foul  condition  as  fits  them  to  be 
hot  beds  of  disease  and  breeders  of  pestilence. 
Villages  and  farms  ought  not  to  be  open  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  charge,  but  in  many  cases  they  are.  A  hand¬ 


some  house  often  has  at  the  rear  a  sink  cjrain  end¬ 
ing  nowhere,  or  a  vault  that  is  dangerous  to  the 
neighborhood.  It  is  well  for  each  one  to  set  his 
premises  in  order  to  receive  the  cholera.  Let 
every  sink  drain  be  made  to  carry  all  wastes  far 
away  from  the  house,  and  let  the  vault  be  at  once 
transformed  into  a  dry  earth  closet.  Carbolic  acid 
(crude)  and  Sulphate  of  Iron  (copperas)  are  cheap 
disinfectants,  and  should  be  freely  used.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  of  person  should  be  observed,  and  undue  ex¬ 
posure  and  over  exertion  avoided.  The  food  should 
be  plain  and  nourishing, 
and  care  taken  that 
vegetables  are  fresh  and 
fruits  thoroughly  ripe. 
The  condition  of  the 
bowels  should  be  watch¬ 
ed.  An  attack  of  cholera 
usually  begins  with  a 
diarrhoea,  and  every 
manifestation  of  this 
kind  should  be  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  One  so 
attacked  should  at  once 
lie  quiet,  be  well  cover¬ 
ed,  and  kept  warm,  and 
a  physician  sent  for. 

It  is  only  in  the  first 
stage,  that  of  simple 
diarrhoea,  that  domestic 
treatment  can  be  relied 
upon,  as  the  conditions 
that  follow  require  a 
varied  treatment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  violence 
of  the  attack.  A  very 
useful  preparation  to 
keep  at  hand  in  case  of 
a  sudden  attack,  and  to 
use  until  medical  aid  can 
be  had,  is  Chlorodyne, 
which  is  made  by  every 
competent  apothecary. 
This  contains  Chloro¬ 
form  and  Morphia,  with 
Oil  of  Peppermint  and 
Capsicum  (CayennePep- 
per),  and  some  other 
stimulants.  It  is  given 
in  doses  of  twenty  drops 
to  a  teaspoonful, accord¬ 
ing  to  the  violence  of 
the  attack.  At  the  time 
of  one  of  the  early  visi¬ 
tations  of  cholera  to 
this  country,  a  then 
prominent  physician. 
Doctor  Reese,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  published  in 
the  “  N.  Y.  Sun  ”  a  for¬ 
mula  for  a  mixture  to  be 
taken  upon  the  first  at¬ 
tack  of  cholera,  or  any 
other  disturbance  of  the 
bowels.  This  was  copied 
far  and  wide  as  ‘‘The 
Sun  Cholera  Mixture,” 
and  the  preparation  is  to 
this  day  kept  under  this  name  by  the  apothecaries 
of  New  York  City  and  elsewhere.  This  consists  of  : 

Tincture  of  Opium  (Laudanum). 

“  “  Camphor  (Spirits  of  Camphor). 

‘‘  “  Rhubarb. 

“  ‘‘  Oil  of  Peppermint  (Essence  of  P.). 

“  ‘‘  Capsicum  (Cayenne  Pepper). 

Equal  parts  of  each,  mix,  and  shake  before  using. 
Dose  for  an  adult:  Half  ateaspoonful  in  water, 
taken  after  each  movement.  This  has  been  found 
useful  for  the  prompt  treatment  of  diarrhoea, 
whether  it  is  a  precursor  of  the  cholera  or  not,  and 
will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  family  medi¬ 
cine  chest  kept  in  readiness  for  emergencies.  All 
discharges  from  patients  with  any  affection  of  the 
bowels  should  be  disinfected  with  carbolic  acid, 
and  buried  where  there  can  be  no  contamination. 
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Croup,  and  its  Cure. 

This  disease  is  with  good  reason  dreaded  by  most 
mothers,  for  comparatively  few  families  of  children 
grow  up  without  its  manifestation  among  them  in 
at  least  a  light  form,  and  no  one  knows  that  it  will 
not  speedily  assume  a  dangerous  stage.  “  Nellie 
Burns  ”  writes  to  the  American  Agriculturist:  In  pro¬ 
viding  for  winter,  the  family  medicine  chest  should 
have  due  attention.  Much  serious  illness,  and  some¬ 
times  that  which  would  be  fatal,  may  be  prevented 
by  having  some  simple  remedy  immediately  at  hand. 
Especially  Is  this  the  case  with  croup,  a  dangerous 
disease,  with  which  a  child  may  be  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked  at  night— perhaps  when 
a  physician  cannot  be  easily 
procured.  This  quickly  work¬ 
ing  disease  can  usually  be 
speedily  subdued  by  immediate 
application  of  proper  remedies, 
while  by  a  little  delay  it  may 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
help, or  at  least  be  more  difficult 
to  cure  than  if  checked  at  once. 

After  years  of  experience 
with  crouping  children,  I  find 
the  following  treatment  most 
effective.  Always  keep  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  sweet  oil,  and  either 
plenty  of  “  hive  syrup  ”  or  tar¬ 
tar  emetic,  in  powders  suited 
to  the  age  of  the  child.  At  the 
first  croupy  cough,  which  is  an 
unmistakable  sound,  wrap  the 
child  in  a  warm  woolen  blanket, 
and  hold  it  with  Its  feet  to  the 
fire,  to  induce  perspiration  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Also  give 
at  once  “hive  syrup”  or  the 
tartar  emetic  powder.  If  the 
latter,  mix  It  with  a  little  warm 
water  and  sugar.  Also  rub  the 
throat,  chest, 'and  soles  of  the 
feet  with  sweet  oil,  and  satu¬ 
rate  a  piece  of  flannel  with  the 
oil,  heat  it  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne,  and  wrap  it  around  the 
neck.  The  child  will  have  little 
relief  until  it  vomits,  when  it 
will  fall  into  a  restless  sleep. 

Keep  it  in  a  warm  room  during 
the  night,  occasionally  reheat¬ 
ing  the  flannel  on  the  neck. 

Croup  rarely  spends  itself  in 
one  night,  but  is  apt  to  return 
a  second  and  third  night,  often 
growing  more  severe  with  each 
return.  So  it  is  highly  Impor¬ 
tant  to  have  the  child  well 
protected  and  kept  in  a  warm 
atmosphere  during  the  day. 

Mix  together  a  cupful  of 
molasses,  a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  and  suf¬ 
ficient  cayenne  pepper  to  give  it  a  sharp  taste.  Let 
the  mixture  boll  several  minutes.  Give  the  child 
a  teaspoonful  every  hour  until  it  is  relieved. 

The  dry  method  of  inducing  perspiration  in 
croup  is  safer  than  to  immerse  the  child  in  water, 
as  there  is  danger  of  taking  fresh  cold  while  un¬ 
dressed,  and  in  being  removed  from  the  bath  ;  and 
further,  a  suffering  child  will  not  submit  to  being 
placed  in  water  without  crying,  which  will  produce 
choking  and  coughing,  much  to  its  discomfort. 

[A  mother  who  has  had  much  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  treating  croup  among  her  own  children  and 
others,  tells  us  she  keeps  syrup  of  ipecac,  sweet  oil, 
paregoric, and  camphorated  oil  (or  volatile  liniment) 
m  the  house.  At  the  first  croupy  sound  the  child  is 
wrapped  very  warmly,  and  its  feet  heated  in  mustard 
water  as  warm  as  it  can  be  borne.  At  the  same  time 
she  begins  giving  syrup  of  ipecac  in  small  doses, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops,  according  to  the  age, 
repeating  it  every  half  hour  until  free  vomiting  is 
secured.  The  nock  and  chest  are  bathed  in  cam¬ 


phorated  oil,  and  kept  warm  with  cotton  batting  or 
several  layers  of  soft  flannel.  After  vomiting,  and 
sleep  if  it  occurs,  a  teaspoonful  of  a  cough  mixture 
(less  to  an  infant)  is  given  every  three  or  four-hours, 
until  all  croupy  symptoms  disappear.  This  cough 
mixture,  which  is  excellent  for  any  cough,  is  simply 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil,  paregoric,  and 
syrup  of  ipecac,  and  should  be  kept  on  hand. — Ed.] 


Salads  are  Good. 


We  advocate  the  use  of  salads  because  they  are 
good.  They  introduce  a  pleasant  variety  in  the 


food.  In  warm  weather  they  are  more  acceptable 
than  heavy  meats,  and  may  be  made  sufliciently 
piquante  to  aid  the  sluggish  digestion,  while  at  all 
other  seasons  they  are  welcome  by  their  freshness 
and  flavor.  But  the  oil !  there  is  a  very  common 
aversion  to  oil,  especially  among  those  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  its  use.  It  is  often  assert¬ 
ed,  that  a  good  salad  cannot  be  made  unless  olive 
oil  is  freely  used  in  dressing  it.  If  people  do  not 
like  oil,  or  think  they  do  not,  let  them  make  their 
salad  without  it.  Only  the  very  best  oil  should  be 
used,  and  that  is  expensive.  Just  as  good  a  salad 
dressing  can  be  made  by  snbstiluting  cream  or 
butter  for  oil,  according  to  the  kind  of  salad.  The 
butter  should  be  of  the  best  kind,  and  not  heavily 
salted  ;  in  any  recipe  for  salad-dressing,  substitute 
melted  butter  in  the  same  quantity  as  directed  for 
oil.  The  butter  should  be  melted  very  gently,  and 
only  sufficiently  heated  to  liquify  it.  If,  in  mixing 
the  other  ingredients  with  the  butter,  that  solidi¬ 
fies  too  soon,  set  the  dish  in  a  pan  of  warm  water, 
until  the  mixture  is  complete  and  the  dressing  as¬ 


sumes  a  rich  creamy  consistence,  and  is  perfectly 
smooth.  In  making  a  salad-dressing,  considerable 
variety  may  be  introduced  in  the  flavoring.  The 
main  ingredients  are  oil  (or  some  substitute),  vine¬ 
gar  and  flavoring  ;  besides  these,  the  yolks  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  rubbed  up  tine,  are  added  to  give  sub¬ 
stance  and  smoothness  to  the  mixture.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  will  give  a  good  dressing  :  The  yolk  of  a 
hard-boiled  egg  is  broken  up  in  a  dish  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  adding  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  little 
cream  to  moisten  the  egg ;  when  this  is  reduced  to 
a  smooth  paste,  add  gradually  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream,  or  melted  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of 
vinegar,  and  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  made 
mustard.  The  ingredients 
should  be  added  slowly,  and 
stirred  thoroughly.  This  dress¬ 
ing  will  answer  for  many  vege¬ 
table  salads,  as  well  as  those 
consisting  in  part  of  meat  or 
fish.  It  can,  of  course,  be  va¬ 
ried  in  its  seasoning  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  taste  of  the  maker. 

Vegetables  Suitable  fob 
Salads. — Among  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  that  can  only  be  used  in 
warm  weather,  unless  they  are 
forced  under  glass,  are :  let¬ 
tuce,  water-cresses,  radishes, 
endive,  dandelion,  (both  of 
these  blanched),  chives,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  tomatoes.  Win¬ 
ter  vegetables  to  be  used  raw 
are  celery,  cabbages,  and 
onions.  The  vegetables  which 
must  first  be  cooked  tender  are 
beets,  cauliflower,  asparagus, 
potatoes,  string  or  snap  beans, 
and  celeriac  or  turnip-rooted 
celery.  Two  or  more  vegeta¬ 
bles  may  be  mixed  if  desired. 
For  vegetables  to  use  as  the 
basis  of  meat  and  fish  salads, 
celery  and  cabbage  are  best 
when  lettuce  is  out  of  season. 
Eor  flavoring  vegetables,  chives, 
onions  or  shallots,  tarragon 
and  parsley  are  the  principal. 
Parsley  may  be  had  fresh  all 
winter,  by  setting  some  roots 
before  the  ground  freezes  in  a 
box  of  soil,  which  is  to  be  kept 
in  the  sunny  kitchen  window. 

Potato  Salad.  —  A  potato 
salad,  a  favorite  with  many,  is 
made  by  slicing  cold  boiled 
potatoes  very  thin,  sprinkling 
finely  cut  chives  (or  onion), 
and  parsley  among  the  slices, 
using  salt  and  pepper,  and  ad¬ 
ding  oil  and  vinegar  enough  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  pota¬ 
toes.  Where  the  oil  is  objected  to,  it  may  be 
omitted,  as  it  is  very  good  without.  We  have 
not  tried  any  substitute  for  oil  in  potato  salad. 

By  a  proper  admixture  of  vegetables,  various 
kinds  of  meat  and  fish  salads  may  be  compound¬ 
ed.  Chicken  salad  is  to  the  majority  known  only 
by  name,  and  looked  upon  as  a  dish  for  those  who 
do  not  count  the  cost  in  furnishing  their  tables. 
Not  only  will  chicken,  turkey,  or  other  fowl  or 
bird  afford  the  basis  for  a  delicious  salad,  but  the 
scraps  of  meat  of  most  kinds,  beef,  mutton,  etc., 
may  be  economically  used  to  make  a  meat  salad, 
which,  if  once  tried,  will  be  quite  sure  to  be  re¬ 
peated,  and  from  materials  that  too  often  goto 
the  pigs.  The  families  of  farmers  are  often  obliged 
to  live  largely  upon  salted  meats,  sometimes  to  the 
injury  of  their  health.  It  is  well  known  that  vege¬ 
tables,  especially  when  eaten  raw,  tend  to  correct 
the  unfavorable  effects  of  salt  meats,  and  prevent 
the  tendency  to  a  form  of  scurvy  w'hich  such  a  diet 
often  causes.  Salads  add  a  welcome  variety  to  the 
usual  winter  fare  and  Improve  the  general  health. 
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CORNISH’S  i^?p)  “  ORCHESTRAL”»DRGANS  ONLY  $45.00. 

Only  *  a  Shipped  on  j 0  days^est  trial  before  pay 

Warranted 


A  RARE 
OFFER 

SHEET  MUSSC  FREE 


I  first-Class 

Buy  fifteen  bars  of  Pobbins’  Electric  Soai 
any  grocer ;  cut  from  each  wrapper  the  picture  of  Mrs. 
Fogy  and  Mrs.  Enterprise,  and  mail  to  us,  with  full 
name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  tree  of  all 
expense,  your  own  selection  from  the  following 
list  of  Sheet  Music,  to  the  value  of  One  Dollar.  We 
absolutely  GUARANTEE  that  the  music  is  una¬ 
bridged,  and  sold  by  first-class  music  houses  at  the 
following  prices : 

INSTRUMENTAL.  Price 

Artist**  Life  Waltze*,  (Kunstpr  Lcben,;  op  316,  Strariss  75 
Ever  or  Never  Waltzes,  (Toujours  ou  Jnmnis,)  Waldtcufel  75 
ChasBo  Infernnie,  Grand  Galop,  llrilllont,  op.  33,  Rolling  75 
Turkish  Patrol  RoTellle,  .  •  •  Krug  85 

Pirates  of  Penzance,  (Landers,)  .  .  D' Albert  30 

Sirens  Waltzes,  .....  Waldteu/el  75 
FatinltzOy  Potpourri,  ....  Suppe  1  00 

Masrotte,  Potpourri,  ....  Avdran  1  00 
Troratore,  Potpourrh  ....  Verdi  75 

Night  on  tko  Water,  idj'l,  .  .  op. 93,  Wilson 

Rustling  Leaves,  ....  op.  63,  Lange 

VOCAL. 

Patlenee,  (The  Nagnet  and  the  Chum),  .  Sullivan 
Olivette,  (Torpedo  and  the  Whale,)  •  Audran 

When  I  nm  Near  Thee,  (English  and  German  words),  Abt 
Who’s  at  my  W'indow,  .  .  .  Osboi'ne 

Lost  Chord,  .  •  •  •  •  Sullivan 

My  I>earest  Heart,  ....  Sullivan 

Life’s  Best  Hopes,  .  .  .  JleUiinger 

Requited  Love,  (i  part  Song,)  .  .  Archer 

Bleep  while  the  Soft  Evening  Breezes, (4  part  Song,).&25ftop 
In  the  Gloaming,  ....  Harrison 

Only  be  True,  ....  Vickers 

Under  the  Eaves,  ....  TTiViner 

Free  Lunch  Cadets,  .  .  .  Sousa 

If  the  music  selected  amounts  to  just  $1,  send  only 
the  15  pictures,  your  name  and  address.  If  in  excess 
of  $1, postage  stamps  may  be  enclosed  for  such  excess. 

We  make  this  liberal  offer  because  we  desire  to 


rjus _ ^ _ _  .  .  . 

tinue  to  use  the  soap  for  years,  we  shall  be  repaid. 

If  they  only  use  the  fifteen  bars,  gettintr  the  dollar’s 
worth  of  music  gratis,  we  shall  lose  money.  This 
shows  our  confidence.  The  Soap  can  be  bought  of 
all  grocers  —the  music  can  only  be  got  of  us.  See 
that  our  name  is  ou  each  wrapper.  Name  this  pnper. 

A  box  of  this  Soap  contains  sixty  bars.  Any  lady 
buying  a  box,  and  sending  us  sixty  cuts  of  Mrs.  Fogy, 
can  select  music  to  the  amount  of  S4»50«  This  Soap 
improves  with  age,  and  you  are  not  asked  to  buy  a 
useless  article,  but  one  you  use  every  week. 

II  OD  Af^iy  fif  on  Fourth  St. 

iLlUnAUINnIlUl  Philadelphia. 

In  ordering  music,  mention  this  paper. 

EVERY  LAPy 

STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER’S 

FASHION  QUARTERLY. 

Every  Nil  tuber  contains  :  Nearly  ONE  Thou¬ 
sand  Engravings,  illustrating  the  new  things  in 
every  department  of  fashion, 

Every  Number  contains  ;  Four  pages  of  new  music, 
In  most  cases  original,  either  vocal  or  instrumental. 
Every  Number  contains:  The  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
Dry  Goods,  together  with  descriptions  and  engravings  to 
show  what  tliey  look  like. 

Every  Number  contains:  Valuable  original  articles 
mostly  illustrated,  on  subjects  that  treat  of  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  person,  the  beautifying  of  home,  and  the 
newest  things  in  art  needle  work. 

Every  Number  contains:  Instructions  how  the  dis¬ 
tant  consumer  can  shop  as  satisfactorily  and  as  economi¬ 
cally  as  residents  of  the  city. 

Price,  50c.  per  year.  Specimen  Copy,  15  cts. 
STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER.  Eighth  &  Jiarket  sts., 
“  Philadelphia. 
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WniTMAN’S  Fonntain 
Pump  for  washing  W'indows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buildings 
from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
linsects,  j^tato-bugs  and  canker^ 
worms,  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  with- 
'ont  the  Fountain  Pump. 

I  Send  for  large  Illustrated 
[Circular.  J,  A.  Whitman,  P-U 
'  nteo  i«ud  MTr,  Providence  K.I. 


MnW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  prevent  and  cure  all  “Skin  Diseases,”  and  to 
secure  a  white,  soft  and  Beautiful  Complexion, 

^BEESON’S 

AROMATIC  ALUM 


Sold  by  Druggists.  One  cake  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of 
25  Cents,  to  any  address,  post  paid. 

WM.  DREYDOPPEL,&fira.i?iffi^^^ 

O  "T  and  most  economical  Launflry^.Soap 
I  for  washing,  especially  Merino,  W  oolens 
and  Under-garments  (cleans  perfect  and  easy;  makes 

DREYDOPPEL’S  BORAX  SOAP! 

Sold  by  all  wholesale  grocers  and  first-class  retailers. 
BEESON’S  MEDICINAL  CARBOLIC  SOAP  (DUinfectant). 
BEESON’S  MEDICINAL  TAR  SOAP  (Great  Healer). 


FOR 

SIX 

Years 


lYiPint  ic  PAffiiirckfl  Stooir  Instruction  Book*'"! 

illPIHi  lo  I  PI|UII  UU<  delivery  on  bOAid  cars  here 

The  “ORCHESTRAL*'  ORGAN  has  never  before  been 
offered  for  less  th&u  SiOO.OO*  We  aro  aoweeUiog  out  all  wo 
have  in  stock  (about  125) 

^A^Jes^^thanactua^cos^t^buIld. 

$45.00  ONLY. 

READ  DESCRIPTION  GIVEN  BELOW. 

5  Octaves,  12  Stops,  Sub-Bass, 
—and  2  Knee  Swells.— 

CONTAINS  5  SETS  OF  REEDS,  VIZ. : 

One  Set  Large,  Powerful  Sub-Bass  Reeds* 

**  **  Exquisitely  Fare,  Sweet  IHelodia  “ 

**  **  Rich,  Mellow,  Smooth  Diapaseia  ** 

<«  M  Charmingly  Brilliant  Cr’lesto  ** 

**  44  Pleasing,  Soft,  Melodious  Wiola 

Solid  black  walnut  ease,  well  and  subitantfallymade,  and  ele¬ 
gantly  finished  aud  embellished  with  fancy  frets,  carved  orna¬ 
ments  and  gold  tracings.  Patent  Triple  Upright  Bellows^ 
which  are  iuperlortoanybellows  ever  constructed, rollers^ 
bandies,  lamp-stands,  music-pocket,  sliding  fall  with  lock» 
and  all  the  latest  conveniences  and  Improvements. 

DIMENSIONS:  Beight,  75  in.;  Length,  43  in.;  Depth, 
25  iu. ;  Weight,  boxed,  375  pounds, 

RPMPMRPR  I  I^l0<>Q^7fioce8Barytoeendn8refer- 

1 1  lalfl  bill  Wkiri  ■  enc«8  as  to  your  reiponslblllty  and 
Organ  will  be  shipped  you  on  10  days’  test  trial.  If  it  suits 
you  are  to  send  ns  its  price  and  pay  freight ;  if  it  does  not  suit, 
you  can  return  it  aud  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  It 

will  pay  you  as  an  Investment  to  bay  «  number 

of  these  Orgitiia  to  sell  again.  Tiii$  is  an  opportunity  which 
occurs  onlyouro  in  a  lifetime  to  obtain  an  Organ  AT  LESS 
TUAN  ACTUAL  COST  TO  BUILD ;  therefore  those  desXrios 
to  purchase  will  please  order  at  once. 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE, 

Be  enro  aud  write  to  us.  We  caa  save  you  mouey. 

We  are  the  only  Manufacturers  in  Washir^on. 
N.  J.,  or  elsewhere,  who  will  ship  you  an  Organ 
on  test  trial  and  not  require  anymoney  in  advance. 

CORNISH  &  CO., 

Washington.  New  Jersey.  U.S.A. 


. .  .  .  one. 

It  is  the  best  pump  in  the  world,  and  is  the  fastest  selling 
article  on  the  market.  I  have  Agents  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  are  making  from  $10  to  $80  per  day.  I  give 
their  names  and  address  in  catalogue.  The  whole  combina¬ 
tion  is  made  of  brass.  It  will  throw  a  good  stream  of  water 
so  to  60  feet,  and  retails  for  only  $6.-  Agenta  WANTED 
Everywliere.  Send  at  once  for  catalogue  price-list  and 
terms  to  Agents.  Every  house  should  be  provided  with  one 
of  these  Pumps,  Invaluable  in  case  of  fire,  or  for  destroy* 
ing  insects  of  any  kind ;  also  for  washing  wagons,  win* 
dows,  &c.,  &c,  P.  C*  LEWIS,  CatskliX  N*  ir» 


THE  FAVORITE  CHAIR 

For  a  Holiday,  Birthday  or  ’Wedding  Present,  nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  this  celebrate  Combination  Chair., 
Tho  left  cut  represents  but  one  of  five  articles  combined,  viz: 
Parlor,  Library,  Rorlining  or  Invalid's  Chair,  Child's  Crib, 
lounge  and  Bod.  Fifty  changes  of  position. 

It  IS  simple  and  durable  in  construction,  while  its  elegance 
and  comfort  is  unrivaled.  Satisfaction  assured. 

We  manufacture  Invalid's  Chairs  on  wheels,  and  Physician's 
-Chairs.  [Send  stamp  for  Ulus.  Catalogne.  Mention  this  paper.] 
Address:  STEVDNS’ ADJUSTABLE  CHAIB  CO. 
No.  3  Sixth  Street.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SEELEY'SHARDRUBBERTRUSSES 

Received  the  only  “Award  granted  for  Trusses, ’i* 
at  the  late  International  Sledical  Exhibition, 
London,  1881,  (over  68 competitors.) 

Light,  cool,  cleanly,  durable;  unequalled  in  quality,  finish, 
and  practical  construction.  Unaffected  by  time,  use  or  cli* 
mate;  used  in  bathing.  Always  ficllable. 


jr/j 


Made  in  every  desirable  pattern.  Prices  Reduced  to  meet 
the  popular  demands.  Sold  by  all  leading  Druggists  and 
Dealers  at  the  usual  price  of  common  Trusses. 

CAUTION  .—Avoid  the  various  imitations  made  to  look 
like  “SEELEY’S,”  and  to  sell  on  the  enviable  reputation 
acquired  by  our  goods  during  the  past  25  years,  by  purchas¬ 
ing  only  Hard  Rubber  Trus.ses  stamped,  spring  and  strap, 
“I.  B.  SEELEY,  WARRANTED.” 

1347  Cheatmt  St.  ?rcTlini  ICUlirUTCf  74  Street 
Phll»a»., n.  S.  A. )  I  IllJUiin Nitll  I U)  London,  Ing. 

Under  Patronage  of  the  World’s  most  Eminent  Surgeons. 
Referbnsb  ;  —  Profs.  S.  D.  Gross,  D.  Hayes  Agnetv,  Willard 
Parker,  W.H.  Pancoast,  Hr.  Thomas  G.  Morton,  andothers. 

The  Correct  and  Skillful  Mechanical  Treatment  of 

HERNIA  OR  RUPTURE  A  SPECIALTY 

as  thousands  who  have  been  radically  cured  will  testify. 

IN  DIFFICULT orCOMPLlCATEDCASES 

write  for  information,  inclosing  2oc.  for  78-page  catalogue, 
descriptive  of  Trusses,  Rupture,  and  its  Treatment  as  en¬ 
dorsed,  adopted  and  illustrated  in  the  late  works  on  Sur- 
gery,  by  America’s  most  distinguished  writers. 

l.B.fEELEV  Cz  t’O.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

Wiley  &  Russell  M’f’g  Go.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


The  celehrated  LiphtninR  Screw  Plates  and  Bolt  Cutters, 
making  perfect  screws  at  a  single  cut.  Many  other  valu¬ 
able  labor-saving  tools.  Send  for  List  A. 


'  By  MAIL  or  EXPRESS 
SILKS.  DRESS  GOODS.  CLOAKS. 
Shawls,  Hosiery,  Laces.  Embroideries, 
and  every  thing  in  DRY  GOODS  and  Ready-made  Gar¬ 
ments  for  Ladies,  Infants  and  Children.  Men’s 
Furnishing  Goods.  'Opholstery.  Fancy  Articles.  &c. 
SAMPLES  and  CATALOGDE  FREE  on  application. 
COOPER  A- CONAKD,  9th  A  Market  Sts., Phllodo. 
C;;7*Please  say  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

PULVERIZER 

andCABT  COMBINED. 
Greatest  Agricultural  in¬ 
vention  of  the  age.  Saves 
90  per  cent,  of  labor,  and 
doubles  the  value  of  the 
manure.  Spreads  evenlv 
all  kinds  of  manure  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 
the  time  required  by  hand. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  to 
KF.mv  k  BURPEE  ai*F*G  CO..  Syracuse,  Onondago  Co.,  N. 


Y« 


SEED 

DRILL 


Attention^  EvGrvhodv  treeSi 

1 1  w  1 1 1 1  U  III  Im  W  w  I  W  »J  W  %l  W  I  Three  machines  combined  (see  cut)  for  the  price  of  on< 

_  -rnBmmemaBsaammsmBsssmms^asamsig^ieBiKm _ Dumo  in  the  world,  and  is  the  fastest  flelllni 

ABAfiX^MBiyAaBtfe^CfeKUMB. 


Biitrfiry  Shafts  Rattle*  (Rubbers  no  Good*) 


IC:  CTS.  ('/4PRICE)2  ANTI^RATTLERS  (MAII.) 
I J  WANT:  agents  MOREY  8.C6.UAeRAbl.6E  ILL. 


MATTHEWS’ 

Hand  Cultivator, 

Wheel  Hoe, 

SINGLE  OR  COMBINED, 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen  aiul  Market  Gardeners 
everywhere  to  be  the  most  nerfect  and  reliable  implements 
in  use  for  planting  and  cultivating  garden  crops.  Beware  of 
cheap  imitations  !  The  genuine  machines  are  made  only  by 

T.  B.  EVERETT  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  circulars,  giving  latest  prices  and  improvements. 
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! !  ATTENTION!  FARMERS ! ! 


.1:^ JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT.-^^, 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


FAMILY  SIZE  NO.  lO. 

ilNOTHING  CAN  EXCEL  THEM  FOR  CHOPPINGI 


Sausage  Meat,  Mince  Meat,  Hash,  Hamburg  Steak,  Hog^’s- 
head  Cheese,  Scrapple,  Suet,  Tripe,  Glams,  Codfish,  Chicken 
Salad,  Chicken  Croquettes,  Peppers,  Scrap  Meat  for  Poultry, 

ETO.,  ETO.,  ETO. 

CAPACITY  AND  PRICES. 


No.  lO  Chops  I  lb.  of  Meat  per  Minute 
“  <2  Chops  I  <•'  rtf  “  “ 


<< 

<< 


it 

n 


$3.00. 

2.50. 

4.00. 

6.00. 


TESTED 


lb.  of  Meat 
22  Chops  2  lbs.  of  Meat 
32  Chops  3  lbs.  of  Meat 

AND  ENDORSED  BY  100  AG-RIOULTDRAL  PAPERS. 

READ  A  FEW  EXTRACTS. - ’‘a--? 
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The  American  Agriculturist,  New  York  :  We  liave  given  this  Meat 
Chopper  a  thorough  trial,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 


Farm  and  Fireside  :  The  test  was  made  on  a  piece  of  the  toughest 
beef  to  be  found,  and  the  result  was  that  each  editor  immediately  or¬ 
dered  an  Enterprise  Machine  for  his  family  use,  all  agreeing  that 
they  would  rather  pay  the  price  asked  for  that  Machine  than  to  carry 
any  other  home  as  a  gift. 


The  American  Orange  Bulletin,  Cincinnati,  O. :  We  have  tested 
the  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper,  and  find  it  very  satisfactory. 


The  North  American  Farmer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. :  The  Meat  Chopper 
is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  machine  for 
its  size  and  cost. 


Our  Meat  Clioppers  are  sold  by  all  live  Hardware  Dealers.  If  you  cannot  get  one  near 


►  you,  send  us  the  money  and  we  will  ship  it  at  once. 


Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Pa., 


THIRD  AND  DAIIPHIAT  STREETS, 


A.,  JPA.. 
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The  Tribune  and  Farmer,  of  Philadelphia  :  We  have  given  these 
Meat  Choppers  a  thorough  trial  and  can  recommend  them  to  our 
patrons. 

The  American  Cultivator,  Boston  :  Every  farmer  should  have  one. 

The  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas  :  Every  family  that  is  fond 
of  sausage,  mince  meat  and  good  mince  pies,  should  have  one. 

The  Iowa  Homestead,  DesMoines,  Iowa  :  We  have  never  seen  its 
equal  for  rapidity,  cleanliness  and  perfect  work. 

The  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia  :  We  have  tested  the  Enterprise 
Meat  Chopper,  and  find  it  perfect  in  its  operations. 

The  Steuben  Farmers'  Advocate,  Bath,  N.  T. :  They  are  a  great 
labor-saving  machine.  We  have  one  in  use  and  would  not  be  without 
it  for  five  times  its  cost,  $3.00. 
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►  will  credit  them  to  the  sender  in  our  Premium  Record. 


•9m 


Valuable,  #  Useful,  #  and  m  Ornamental  ♦  Presents. 

Something  for  every  Man,  Woman,  Boy,  and  Girl,  who  reads  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

COSTING  NO  MONEY  AND  BUT  LITTLE  LABOR. 

Carefully  aai  Specially  Selectei  to  Meet  tie  faats  aal  Tastes  of  oar  Great  Faiily  of  Reaflers. 

Hundreds  of  Articles  you  would  otherwise  have  to  purchase,  procured  free  through  this  channel. 


PEEMIUM  EXILES.- 


_A11  Collecting  Preminm  ISTames  slionld 
Carefally  ISTote  tlie  following: 


lot.— One  can  close  his  list  of  names  at  any  Urn,  and  ^  count  for  a  single  name  premium,  but  may  be  counted  ^  1  Ith.— For  a  Premium  or  Purchased  article,  wanted 

call  for  the  premium  or  premiums  due  ;  or  the  list  of  ^  where  there  are  two  or  more  premium  subscriptions.  ^  at  a  Definite  Time,  give  sufficient  notice  for  us  to 
names  can  be  added  to  all  the  while  up  to  June,  1885.  BUT  ^  6tli. — All  subscriptions  for  premiums  are  credited  to  ^  order  it  from  the  Manufactory,  and  allow  for  accidental 

2d.— Send  along  the  names  as  fast  as  gathered  (with  ^  the /Ssucf«r,  whether  the  subscribers  receive  their  papers  ^  detention  on  the  way;  also  for  crowded  factories,  and 
the  exact  money),  so  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  ^  at  one  Post  Office,  or  at  a  dozen  or  more  different  offices.  ^  express  carriers,  and  freight  trains,  about  the  Holidays. 


receive  the  Journal  at  once. 


Mark  every  name,  or  ^  Tth.—German  Subscriptions  are  at  the  same  / 


list  of  names  “Fto-  Premiums”  if  so  intended,  and  we  |  rate  as  the  English  edition,  and  count  in  premium  lists.  ^  No  subscription  can  count  towards  more  than 


^  A  premium  list  may  be  wholly  of  English,  or  wholly  of  ^ 
3d.— iVeri>  subscriptions  all  count  for  premiums,  and  ^  German  subscriptions,  or  be  made  up  of  a  part  of  each.  ^ 


y  one  premium  in  any  case. 


,  .  u  .  -i  5:  13th.— To  Forelsrn  Readers  t—The  above 

renewals  count  in  lists  of  two  or  more  names,  but  we  ex-  /  8th.— A  Specimen  Number  of  the  American  ^  rules  about  mailing  Premiums  apply  only  to  the  U  S 
pect«  fair  share  ofiwu;  subscriptions  in  such  lists.  Two  ^  (English  or  German),  will  be  sent  free,  and  |  and  Territories.  Mailable  articles  not  exceeding  8  ounces 


^  hut  who.  after  fair  effm-t,  or  through  sickness,  or  otherwise  ^  15  cents  each.  They  are  too  costly  to  scatter  free.  ^  ,ve  will  follow  any  directions  given  about  sending  arti- 

fails  to  complete  the  list,  will  be  allowed  a  discount  on  the  ^  9th.— Resisterlng  Premiums.- Every  article  ^  cles  from  the  Premium  List.— Subscription  and  postage 

price  of  the  article,  in  purchasing  it.exactly  in  proportion  to  ^  noted  to  be  sent  post-paid,  will  be  Registered  if  the  ^  rates  on  the  Aw^i-icare  Agriculturist  to  the  Canadas  are 

the  number  of  names  sent.  ^  Registering  fee  of  10  cents  be  sent  us.  ^  the  same  as  to  United  States  Post  Offices.  To  Newfound- 

5th. — Premiums  for  aiapfe  subscriptions  are  only  for  ^  10th. — Rxpress  or  Freight  Charges  are  ^  land,  and  to  all  foreign  countries  embraced  in  the  Postal 


new  subscriptions  obtained  and  forwarded  by  the  person  ^  usually  low  on  Premium  Articles.  The  cost  can  be  best 
desiring  the  Premium.  One’s  own  subscription  does  not  ''  learned  at  one’s  own  nearest  express  or  freight  office 


/  Union,  20  cents  a  year  must  be  added  to  the  subscription 


/  rates,  for  extra  postage  to  be  prepaid  here. 


Good  i  Things  t  for  i  All, 

The  most  carefully  selected  and  most  attractive 
list  of  Premiums  the  Publishers  of  the  Amen- 
can  Agriculturist  have  ever  offered,  is  here  placed 
before  their  friends,  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 
They  invite  special  attention  to  the  descriptions  of 
these  valuable  and  useful  articles  as  found  in  the 
following  pages.  These  Premiums  are  designed  to 
remunerate  those  who  interest  themselves  in  se¬ 
curing  and  sending  subscriptions  to  the  American 
Agriculturist — a  service  that  has  been  found  easy 
and  profitable  by  thousands  who  in  years  past  have 
obtained  Premiums  from  the  Publishers. 

No  Time  Like  the  Present. 

The  great  improvements  which,  within  a  few 
months  past,  have  been  made  in  all  departments, 
have  been  the  occasion  of  letters  of  commendation 
from  all  quarters.  There  has  never  been  a  time, 
therefore,  so  favorable  as  the  present  for  making 
known  the  merits  of  this  Journal,  and  securing 
subscriptions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  reproduced 
such  premiums  as  have  proved  specially  popular  in 
former  years,  in  order  to  enable  such  readers  as 
have  not  already  done  so  to  procure  them. 

These  Premiums  have  been  selected  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
with  a  view  to  meet  the  wants  and  tastes  of  our 
readers.  Very  many  of  them  have  been  secured  at 


much  lower  prices  than  rule  elsewhere,  by  reason 
of  our  being  able  to  make  special  low  rates  with 
the  manufacturers. 

Owing  to  the  active  competition  of  various  com¬ 
panies,  the  freight  and  express  charges  on  our 
Premium  articles  are  comparatively  low.  You  can 
ascertain  by  enquiring  at  your  nearest  railroad  or 
express  station,  what  the  charges  are  from  New 
York  on  any  article  or  articles  desired  by  you,  or  if 
you  prefer,  write  us  and  we  will  ascertain  the 
charges  for  you. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  write  us  for  information  re¬ 
garding  any  point  which  is  not  wholly  clear  to 
you.  We  desire  you  all  to  have  a  perfect  under¬ 
standing  as  to  every  Premium  offered  before  you 
order  it. 

While  these  Premiums  have  been  selected  with 
great  care  for  the  sspecial  Denelit  of  those 
■»vlio  worlc  for  the  American  Agriculturist,  we 
will  supply  them  for  the  prices  named  to  those 
who  desire  to  purchase  the  articles. 

A  Profitable  Business 

has  thus  been  done,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  only 
one  subscription  a  day  for  a  month  secures  a  $25 
Premium  article ;  for  two  months  $50  ;  for  three 
months  $75  ;  for  four  months  $100  ;  and  there  are 
odd  hours  in  many  days  and  evenings,  at  fairs  and 
other  gatherings,  when  this  can  be  done  without 
interfering  with  other  regular  employment.  In 
canvassing,  one  is  not  confined  to  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  but  can  collect  the  names  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  wherever  he  finds  them. 

A.  A.  A.  A.  A -A..  A.  A.  A.  A. -A..  A. -A..  A -A.. 


Immediately  on  receiving  this  issue,  you  can  be¬ 
gin  the  work  of  collecting  subscriptions,  knowing 
that  the  premiums  which  you  may  desire  are  all 
ready  for  you.  You  can  have  your  subscribers  be¬ 
gin  with  any  number  of  the  year.  Every  number 
is  complete  in  itself,  with  no  “to-be-continued” 
articles.  Those  desiring  Premium  articles  can  begin 
gathering  names  TO-DAY,  and  receive  the  Premi¬ 
ums  as  soon  as  earned  ;  or  continue  enlarging  their 
lists.  (See  Rules  1,  3,  3,  above.) 

Present  subscribers  can  join  Clubs,  and  have  their  time 
extended  a  year  after  present  subscriptions  expire.  New 
subscribers  can,  if  desired,  begin  back  with  any  previous 
month,  and  receive  the  back  numbers. 


How  to  Send  Money:— Send  money  by 
Postal  Money  Order,  or  by  checks  or  drafts  on  New 
York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  If  neither  of  these  Is  obtainable,  send 
the  money  by  Register  Letter,  affixing  stamps  both  for 
the  pestage  and  registry.  Or,  the  remittance  maybe  made 
by  Postal  Notes,  which  are  supplied  at  ail  Post  Offices. 


All  Premium  Names  for  1885,  received  with 
the  subscription  money  ($1.50  each)  during  October,  can 
have  the  November  and  December  issues  of  this  year  free ; 
all  received  during  November  can  have  December  free. 
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FREE  TO  ALL.-^ 


Individuals,  Societies,  or  Associations,  Farmers’  Clubs,  or  any  Others,  are 
invited  to  secure,  as  here  offered. 


^aOOD  BOOKS  BKEE.n 


The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  will  PRESENT  to  any 
Individual,  or  Club,  or  Association  PROCURING  and  sending  subscribers 
to  this  Journal  (including  new  subscribers  and  renewals),  at  the  regular 
rate  of  $  1 .50  each,  any  of  the  BOOKS  described  on  this  and  next  page,  THUS : 


For  2  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $1.50  I  For  4  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $3.20 
For  3  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $2.25  1  For  5  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $4.10 
For  6  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $5.00 

For  TFN  Subscriptions  and  upwards:  A  Dollar’s  Wortli  of  Hooks  for  FACH 

Subscription  at  $1.50. 


DELIVERY  OF  BOOKS  .—All  Books  thus  OIVEN  as  Premiums  will  be  delivered  at  the  office 
of  the  American  Agricultunst,  751  Broadway  ; 

OR  they  will  be  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  address,  by  express  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired,  the  receiver  to  pay  the  charges  of  carriage; 

OR  they  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  British  America  {except  New¬ 
foundland),  IF  the  postage  money  be  sent  us  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  Books.  (For 
postage  to  Newfoundland  and  to  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  send  14  cents  on  each  dollar's  worth. ) 


N.B— Eememter  that,  aside  from  the  above,  any  of  the  following  Books  will  he  forwarded,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

ant  and  careless.  And  all  the  members  of  a  house- 


Sure  to  Pay 


Nothing  is  more  certain  to  bring  valuable  re¬ 
turns  in  some  form  to  the  man  who  bestows 
thought  upon  his  calling,  and  all  connected  with 
it,  than  <Sood  Books.  From  them  he  learns 
the  experience  of  others,  and  writers  of  some  of 
the  best,  practical  books,  have  been  candid  enough 
to  tell  us  what  their  mistakes  have  been,  as  truly 
as  what  their  successes  have  been,  so  that  the 
reader  may  avoid  the  one,  and  strive  to  attain  to 
the  other.  We  offer  a  large  list  of  most  useful 
and  valuable 


BOOKS 


Farmers, 
Gardeners, 
Florists, 


FOR 

Fruit-Growers, 
Housekeepers, 
Architects, 
Stock-Raisers,  Sportsmen, 

for  everybody  indeed,  for  there  are  books  on  our 
list  suited  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in 
Farm,  Garden,  Household,  or  Rural  Life  in  any 
form. 

To  know  how  to  do  what  one  has  to  do  in  the 
best  way,  and  in  the  shortest  time,  is  of  the  first 
importance.  What  are  the  best  methods  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  ?  What  are  the 
most  approved  implements?  How  shall  we  best 
care  for  our  live  stock  ?  What  are  the  best  fruits 
for  our  locality  ?  What  are  the  Injurious  Insects, 
and  how  shall  we  combat  them  ?  These,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  questions  like  these,  are  constantly  com¬ 
ing  up  before  the  farmer  and  gardener,  and  by 
good  books  and  practical  men,  he  will  be  helped  to 
answer  them,  and  what  is  true  in  this  respect  re¬ 
garding  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  is  true  concerning 
those  engaged  in  every  trade  and  occupation, 
whether  male  or  female. 

All  labor,  be  it  mental  or  manual,  is  better  done 
by  the  intelligent  and  observant,  than  by  the  igaor- 


hold  in  which  good  and  appropriate  books  are  at 
hand  for  father,  mother  and  children,  are  happier, 
better  and  more  useful  and  helpful  to  themselves 
and  others  about  them,  than  they  could  be  without 
such  aid. 


Therefore  we  hope  that  every  member  of  the 
great  family  of  readers  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  here  of¬ 
fered  to  become  the  owner,  either  by  purchase,  or, 
by  little  labor,  as  Premiums  for  subscriptions  to 
this  Journal,  of  many  of  the  valuable  books  to  be 
found  on  our  catalogues. 

C^°Tbe  following  excellent  Books  will  he 
delivered,  free,  by  express  or  mail,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Territories,  and 
throughout  British  America  (except  in  Newfound¬ 
land),  for  the  prices  named  with  each. — To  all 
other  countries  embraced  in  the  Postal  Union,  they 
will  he  mailed  on  receipt  of  the  price  and  seven 
cents  extra  for  each  Dollar’s  worth,  to  pay  the 
extra  postage. 


OUR  LATEST  BOOKS 


RBLATIN<3-  TO  THE 


FARM,  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  &c. 


Practical  Forestry. — By  Andrews. 
Fcxlbr.  a  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Planting,  and 
Cultivation,  with  a  description  and  the  botanical  and 
popular  names  of  all  the  indigenous  trees  of  the  United 
States,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous,  with  notes  on  a 
large  number  of  the  most  valuable  Exotic  species.  Just 
published.  Cloth.  $1.50. 


Farm  Conveniences.— -Various  kinds  of 
home-made  aids  to  Farm  work  are  described,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  and  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac¬ 
tical  men  are  given.  With  over  200  engravings.  Cloth. 


.50. 


Free  to  all  on  application.— We  will  send  free, 
to  anv  one  asking  for  it,  our  finely  Illustrated  32iiio. 
Catalogue,  latest  edition,  describing  some  three  hundred 
Books  upon  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Field  Sports,  etc. 
Our  beautifully  Tllnstrateil  Svo.  Catalogiie.  new  edi¬ 
tion,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  engrav¬ 
ings,  with  descriptions  of  Books,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of 
six  cents.  Most  of  the  hooks  thus  described  are  ottered 
as  premiums,  on  the  same  terms  as  others  mentioned  . 


]^ew  America.!!  Fiirm  Boole. — Origi¬ 
nally  by  R.  L.  Allen.  New  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
by  L.  F.  Allen. — The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treated, 
and  the  later  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  maintains 
its  place  in  the  front  rank.  Clotli.  $2.50. 


Xlie  Cliemistry  of  tlie  Farm.— By 

R.  Warington,  F.  C.  S.  What  all  who  work  upon  the 
soil  would  he  glad  to  know  concerning  Chemistry  and 
its  relation  to  their  work,  is  given  here.  Cloth.  $1. 


Frencli’s  Farm  Braiiias'e. — By  Hon. 
H.  F.  French.  New  edition.  The  effects  of  draining 
land  with  stones,  wood,  drain-plows,  open  ditches,  and 
tiles.  Also  very  useful  tables.  Over  100  illustrations. 
Cloth.  $1.50. 


iitoil  of  tlie  Farm. — By  John  Scott  and 
J.  C.  Morton,  The  Management  and  Cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Cloth.  $1. 


Flementsi  of  Ag'riciiltiire.-By  George 
E.  Waring,  Jr.  Every  Farmer’s  hoy  should  have  this 
book  in  his  library.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to 
him.  Cloth.  $1. 


Gardening'  for  Ifoiing-  and  Old. — 

By  Joseph  Harris,  Author  of  “Walks  and  Talks  on 
the  Farm,”  “  Talks  on  Manures,”  etc.  Both  young  and 
old  gardeners  will  be  interested  and  aided  by  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris’s  counsels  given  in  this  hook.  Cloth.  $1.26. 

Xruck  Fsirming  at  the  South. — 

By  Dr.  A.  Oemler,  of  Georgia.  The  long  and  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  of  Dr.  Oemler  in  this  field  is  here 
given,  and  in  a  manner  which  can  not  fail  to  interest, 
especially  those  who  contemplate  the  raising  of  “  Gar¬ 
den  Truck  ”  in  our  Southern  States  for  the  Northern 
market.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

H  s!rris’s  Xalhs  on  itlanstreii. — By 

Joseph  Harris.  The  latest  edition  of  this  work  con¬ 
tains  a  chapter  especially  written  for  it  by  Sir  John  Ben- 
net  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted  Farm,  and  has  also  been  re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged  by  Mr.  Harris.  Cloth.  $1.75. 

Sv»'eet  Fotato  Cnlture. — By  Jas.  Fitz, 
Author  of  “  Southern  Apple  and  Peach  Culturist.”  In 
many  of  the  States  further  north  than  Virginia,  the 
Sweet  Potato  is  now  cultivated.  The  information  which 
all  who  engage  in  that  culture  desire,  is  given  in  this 
little  work.  Paper  Covers.  40  cts. 

Colorado  as  an  Agricultural 
State.— Its  Farms,  Fields,  and  Agricultural  Lands. 
By  Wm.  E.  Pabor,  Associate  Editor  of  the  “Colorado 
Farmer.”  The  growth  of  this  State  has  been  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  this  book  is  of  special  interest  to  those  who 
would  learn  fully  about  its  agricultural  resources.  Hlus- 
trated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Csardening-  tor  Pleasure.— Cloth.  $1.50. 

Oardening  for  Profit.— Cloth.  $1.50. 

By  Peter  Henderson.  No  Farmer  or  Gardener  can 
afford  to  be  without  one  or  both  of  these  books  in 
his  library.  Ever  since  their  publication,  down  to  the 
latest  and  revised  editions,  they  have  been  regarded  as 
the  best  books  upon  the  subjects  treated. 


Brill's  Farm  Gai'dening  and  Seed 

Growing.— By  Francis  Brill.  A  practical  work  by 
one  who  gives  his  own  experience.  Cloth.  $1. 


'f rent’s  Injurious  Insects  of  the 
Farm  and.  Garden.  By  Mart  Treat.— Most 
valuable  knowledge  of  Insect  Pests  of  Vegetation  may 
be  gained  from  this  important  work.  Fully  illustrated. 
Cloth.  $2.00. 

- - 


ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  and  FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


Fuller’s  Small  Frait  Cultnrist. — 

By  A.  S.  Puller,  Author  of  “Practical  Forestry,” 
“  Grape  Culturist,”  etc.  New  edition.  The  standard 
authority  upon  Small  Fruits.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth. 
$1.50. 

American  Cirnpe  Orow'ing  and 

Wine  IWaklng.— By  George  Husmann,  Napa  City, 
Cal.  New  and  revised  edition.  No  one  stands  higher  as 
an  authority  upon  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making  than 
Prof.  Husmann,  and  we  have  here  a  record  of  his  own 
experience,  and  also  that  of  others  of  high  reputation. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 


Bari'y’s  Fruit  Garden. — By  P.  Barrt. 

New  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  From 
its  first  issue,  this  book  has  held  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  as  a  standard  authority  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats,  and  the  author’s  long,  practical  experience, 
which  is  here  related,  makes  this  work  of  the  highest 
value.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Practicsil  Floricnliure. — By  Peter 
Henderson.  The  same  favor  with  which  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  two  works  on  Gardening  have  been  everywhere 
received,  has  also  been  accorded  to  this  book.  It  is 
thorough,  complete,  and  useful,  both  to  Florists  and 
Amateurs  everywhere.  Fully  Hlustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 
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Pesich.  <'iiltii.i’«. — By  Hon.  J.  Alex.  Ful¬ 
ton.  The  thorough  acquaintance  of  Judge  Pulton  with 
this  entire  subject  upon  which  he  writes,  makes  this 
revised  edition  of  his  work  invaluable  to  all  who  wquld 
learn  about  Peach  Culture.  Cloth.  |1.50. 

Winter  CSreenerles  at  Home.— By 
Ebv.  B.  a.  Johnson,  D.  D.  The  results  of  actual  prac¬ 
tice  In  Winter  Gardening  in  his  own  home,  are  given  by 
Dr.  Johnson  in  this  finely  illustrated  little  book.  Cloth.  $1. 

Window  Flower  hardening.— By 
Julius  Heinrich.  How  to  make  the  windows  of  a 
house  beautiful,  is  here  taught  by  Mr.  Heinrich,  who  Is 
himself  a  practical  Florist.  70  illustrations.  Cloth.  75  cts. 
- - 

CATTLE,  HOESES,  SHEET,  &c. 

Allen’s  American  tlattle. — Their  His¬ 
tory,  Breeding,  and  Management. — By  Lewis  F.  Allen. 
Mr.  Allen  is  well  known  as  one  who  has  very  large  ex¬ 
perience  In  improving  the  character  of  American  herds, 
and  the  work  which  he  has  produced,  which  is  now  re¬ 
vised,  easily  makes  good  its  claim  as  a  standard  authority 
upon  American  Cattle.  Every  breeder  of  Live-stock 
should  own  it.  Illustrated.  Clotli.  $2.50. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Cattle  Ooc- 
tor.— By  Prof.  George  Abjiataob,  M.  R.  C.  D.  S.  The 
latest  Information  is  here  given,  as  to  the  causes,  symp¬ 
toms,  remedies,  nature,  and  the  prevention  of  all  known 
diseases  of  cattle  up  to  the  present  time.  With  over360 
practical  Illustrations.  Half  Morocco.  8vo.  $7.50. 

Keeping-  One  Cow. — number  of  prac¬ 
tical  writers  have  given  in  this  useful  little  book  their 
experience  In  the  managemeni  of  a  single  Milch  Cow, 
and  the  suggestions  made  will  be  valuable  to  those  who 
keep  one  or  more  cows.  Cloth.  $1. 

Every  Man  Hi:*  Own  Horse  Doc¬ 
tor.  —  By  Prof.  George  Abmatagb,  M.  E.  C.  D.  S. 
“Blaine’s  Veterinary  Art  ”  Is  also  included  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  a  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  Guide, 
containing  practical,  anatomical,  and  surgical  illustra¬ 
tions.  Half  Morocco.  8vo.  $7.50. 

Xlie  Saddle  Horse. — A  Complete  Guide 
for  Riding  and  Training.  Those  who  enjoy  Horseback- 
Riding,  of  whom  there  is  a  multitude,  can  learn  from 
this  little  hook  how  best  to  take  that  exhilarating  exer¬ 
cise.  Cloth.  $1. 

Xlie  Horse.  —  How  to  Buy  nntl 
Sell.— By  Peter  Ho-wden.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  real  from  imaginary  defects,  and  to  know 
what  is  sound  and  what  unsound  in  a  horse  ;  and  this 
little  book  will  tell  one  how  to  do  it.  Cloth.  $1. 

Xlie  Horse. — Its  Variety  nn«l  Man¬ 
agement  111  Mealtli  and  Disease.- Condensed 
from  Stonehenge's  “  Farmer’s  Calendar,”  etc.  Illns- 
trated.  Boards.  75  cts. 

Xlie  Shepherd’s  Manual. — By  Henry 
Stewart.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep,  for 
American  Shepherds.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Cohnrn’s  Swine  Hnshaiidry. —  By 
Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn.  This  most  valuable  work  on  the 
Management  of  Swine,  and  Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  their  Diseases,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  by  the  author  in  this  new  edition.  Cloth.  $1.75. 

Harris  on  ihe  Fig-. — By  Joseph  Harris. 
English  and  American  Breeds  are  discussed,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  shown  of  using  thorough-bred  males.  New 
edition.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

POTJLTEY,  BEE^AND  PETS. 

An  Eg-g-  Farm.  —  By  H.  H.  Stobdard. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  practical  works  upon  keeping 
Poultry  in  large  numbers.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  75  cts. 

Wright’s  Fractical  Foiiltry 
Keeper.— By  L.  Wright.  A  standard  and  valuable 
work.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2. 

Fractical  Foultry  Keeping.— By  G. 
M.  T.  Johnson.  Illustrated.  Paper  Covers.  50  cts. 

Qiiinhy’s  Bee-Keeping.  —  By  L.  C. 
Root.  The  mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  explained,  com¬ 
bining  the  results  of  fifty  years’  experience  with  the 
latest  discoveries  and  inventions,  presented  in  the  most 
improved  methods,  forming  a  complete  Guide  to  suc¬ 
cessful  Bee-Keeping.  With  one  hundred  illustrations, 
and  a  portrait  of  M.  Quinby.  New  and  revised  edition. 
Cloth.  12mo.  $1.50. 

Xlie  American  Bird  Fancier. — New 

Edition.  How  to  manage  Song  and  Domestic  Birds. 
Paper  Covers.  50  cts. 


Canary  Birds. — A  Guide  for  their  Breed¬ 
ing,  Rearing,  and  Treatment,  and  Suggestions  regarding 
Cages,  Aviaries,  etc.  Cloth.  24mo.  75  cts. 


ARCHITECTURAL  BOOKS. 

Cottage  Houses. — By  S.  B.  Eeed,  Author 
of  “House  Plans  for  Everybody.”  For  Village  and 
Country  Homes,  with  complete  Plans  and  Specifications. 
New  edition.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

House  Flans  for  Everybody. — By 
S.  B.  Reed.  Designs  of  Dwellings  are  given,  costing 
from  $250  up  to  $8000,  with  estimates  of  all  articles  used 
In  building.  Cloth.-  $1.50. 

Barn  Flans  and  Out-Buildings. — 
This  work  is  the  cheapest  for  the  price  ever  issued  upon 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  abounds  in  hints  and 
suggestions,  and  contains  275  illustrations.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Carpenters’  and  Biiilder-s’  Knide. 
—By  B.  W.  Plummer.  A  Hand-book  for  Workmen, 
and  a  Manual  of  Reference  for  Contractors,  Builders, 
etc.  Boards.  75  cts. 

Carpenters’  a.iid  ISuilders’  Assis¬ 
tant  and  Woodworkers’  Guide.— By  L.  D. 
Gould.  Containing  thirty-six  plates,  tables  of  strength 
of  materials,  length  of  braces,  technical  terms,  etc.,  etc. 
Cloth.  $2.50. 

National  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

—By  James  H.  Monckton.  A  complete  work  on  Con¬ 
structive  Carpentry,  showing  the  simplest  methods  of 
finding  the  joints  and  geometrical  forms,  including 
Splayed  Work,  Groined  Ceiling,  Framing  and  Roofing, 
Domes,  Niches,  Raking,  Level,  Moulding,  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors.  Cloth.  $5. 

Carpentry  Made  Easy,  or  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Framing  on  a  New 
and  Improved  System.— By  Wm.  E.  Bell. 
With  specific  instructions  for  building  Barn  Frames, 
Mill  Frames,  Warehouses,  Church  Spires,  etc.  Compris¬ 
ing  also  a  system  of  bridge  building, with  bills,  estimates, 
and  tables,  and  illustrated  with  54  plates.  Cloth.  $5. 

American  Cottages.  Containing  forty- 
four  large  quarto  plates,  with  form  of  specification  for 
Cottages  in  the  latest  styles,  from  the  drawings  of  a 
number  of  architects,  securing  a  variety  of  plans  and  di¬ 
versity  of  treatment.  One  large  quarto  volume.  Cloth.  $5. 

Modern  House  Fainting. — By  E.  K. 
Russell  and  P.  A.  Wright,  Architects.  With  20  color¬ 
ed  lithographed  plates,  showing  the  use  of  color  in  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior  house  painting.  Also  the  treatment 
of  old  styles  of  houses.  The  preparation  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  colors,  etc.  Oblong  quarto.  Cloth.  $5. 


PISHING, 


HUNTING,  AND 
SPORTS. 


RURAL 


Superior  Fisliins'i  or,  Xlie  Striped 
Bass,  Tront,  Black  Bas.«,  and  Blue  Fish 
©f  the  Northern  States.— By  Robert  Barnwell 
Roosevelt.  New  and  revised  edition.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  $2. 

Xlie  Game  Fisli  of  the  rVorthern 
States  and  British  Provinces.— By  Robert 
Barnwell  Roosevelt.  With  an  account  of  the  Sal¬ 
mon  and  Sea  Tront  Fisheries  of  Canada  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  together  with  simple  directions  for  tying  artificial 
flies,  etc.,  etc.  New  and  revised  edition.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  $2. 

Florida,  and  the  Game  IFater 
Birds  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  hakes 
of  the  United  States.— By  Robert  Barnwell 
Roosevelt.  With  a  full  account  of  the  sporting  along 
our  seashores  and  Inland  waters,  and  remarks  on  breech¬ 
loaders  and  hammerless  guns.  New  and  revised  edition. 
Illustrated,  and  with  a  portrait  of  the  author.  Cloth.  $2. 

Our  Friend,  the  Dog.  —  By  Gordon 
Stables.  A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Points  and  Proper¬ 
ties  of  all  known  Breeds  and  their  Management.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  $3. 

Bognrdns’w  Field,  Cover,  nnd 
Trap  Shooting.  —  By  Capt.  A.  H.  Boqardus. 
Instructions  for  Young  Sportsmen,  etc.  New  edition, 
revised  and  edited  by  Col.  Prentiss  Ingraham.  Cloth. 
$2. 

*,*  New  edition  of  the  “  Sportsman’s  Companion.” 
This  elegantly  Illustrated  List  of  some  two  hundred  Books 
on  Field  Sports,  and  Out-Di>or  Life,  will  be  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  receipt  of  live  cents  for  postage  and  wrapping. 
Most  of  the  works  described  are  offered  as  premiums,  on 
the  same  terms  as  other  books  on  this  page. 


Xhe  !iipoi'l!!>ma.n’!$  Gazetleei*  nnd 

General  Guide.— By  Charles  Hallock,  Founder 
of  “  Forest  and  Stream,”  author  of  the  “  Fishing  Tour¬ 
ist,”  '■  Camp  Life  in  Florida,”  &c.  The  Game  Animals, 
Birds,  and  Fishes  of  North  America  ;  their  Habits  and 
various  Methods  of  Capture.  Copious  Instructions  in 
Shooting,  Fishing,  Taxidermy,  Woodcraft,  &c.  To¬ 
gether  with  a  Glossary  and  a  Directory  to  the  Principal 
Game  Resorts  of  the  Country,  with  Maps.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  ju«t  published.  Revised,  enlarged, 
and.  brought  down  to  date  by  the  author. 
Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

Scientific  Anglei*.— By  the  late  David 
Foster.  Compiled  by  his  Sons.  A  General  and  In¬ 
structive  Work  on  Artistic  Angling.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Chapter  and  copious  Foot-notes  by  William  C. 
Harris,  Editor  of  “American  Angler.”  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  $1.50. 

Xhe  Dog0  of  Great  Britain,  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  Other  Countries.  —  New  and  en¬ 
larged  edition  for  1884.  The  Breeding,  Training,  and 
Management  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease,  comprising 
the  essential  parts  of  the  two  latest  Standard  Works  by 
Stonehenge.  It  gives  the  Prize  Winners  at  Dog  Shows, 
down  to  the  last,  and  describes  the  best  hunting  grounds 
in  America.  Over  101)  engravings.  Cloth.  $2. 

Stoneheiig'e’s  Kiiral  Sports. — By 
Stonehenge.  Comprising  Shooting,  Hunting,  Cours¬ 
ing,  Pishing,  Hawking,  Racing,  Boating,  Yachting,  Pe- 
destrianism,  Golf,  and  Roller  Skating.  The  Standard 
Encyclopedia  of  Field  Sports.  Fifteenth  edition,  with 
very  many  illustrations,  re-edited  throughout,  with 
numerous  additions,  by  the  “Field”  Staff.  One  large 
octavo  volume,  half  morocco.  Recently  published.  $7.50. 

American  Game  Bird  Shooting’. — 
By  John  M.  Murpht,  Author  of  “  Sporting  Adventures 
in  the  Far  West,”  etc.  The  haunts  and  habits  of  Game 
Birds  are  described,  and  the  various  methods  employed 
in  this  country  and  Europe  for  bagging  them.  Also  the 
best  Dogs  for  Sportsmen,  Camp  Life,  etc.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  $2. 

Fractical  Xaxidermy  and  Home 
Decoration. — By  Joseph  H.  Battt.  With  instruc¬ 
tions  for  Collecting  and  Mounting  Animals,  Birds,  Fish, 
Insects,  etc.  125  Illustrations.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Hov»'  to  Hunt  and  Xrap. — By  Joseph 
H.  Batty.  One  of  the  most  complete  and  popular 
works  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Enlarged 
and  re-written  with  nearly  100  illustrations.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Hints  on  Doj*’  Breaking. — By  Wm. 
Plotd.  a  thoroughly  practical  Hand-book.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  50  cts. 

American  Wild  Fowl  jSliootin^'. — 

By  Joseph  W.  Long.  Describing  the  haunts,  habits, 
and  methods  of  Wild  Fowl.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth.  $2. 

Fractical  Hints  on  Rifle  Fractiee 
with  Military  Arms.  —  By  C.  E.  Prescott. 
Pocket  edition,  flexible  covers.  50  cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ornamental  Gardening'  fbr 

Americans.— By  Elias  A.  Long,  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tect.  Author  of  the  “Home Florist.”  On  the  judicious 
use  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  and  other  materials  for 
beautifying  our  Homes,  Towns,  Rural  Districts,  and 
Cemeteries,  with  notes  on  the  Construction  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Pleasure  Grounds.  Just  published.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  12mo.  $2. 

Mrs.  Elliott’s  Housewife. — By  Sarah 
A.  Elliott.  This  excellent  hook,  containing  practical 
Recipes  in  Cookery,  had  a  large  circulation  in  its  earlier 
editions.  In  this  new  edition,  it  has  been  revised  and 
new  matter  added  by  the  author.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

Eg’glesloii’s  Hoosier  Sclioolma,s- 
ter. — Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

Eggleston’s  End  of  tlte  World. — 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Eggleston’s  Xhe  Mystery  of 
Metropolisville, — Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Eggleston’s  Boxy. — Illustrated.  Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Bider. —  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School  Boy. 

Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

The  above  six  works  by  Edward  Eggleston. 
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A  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Various  Departments  of  Human  Knowledge. 


Including  Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Architecture,  The  Various  Arts  and  Sciences,  Biography,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Engineering,  Geography,  Geology,  History,  Horticulture,  Literature,  Mechanics,  Medicine,  Physiology,  Natural  His* 
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Dirk,  derk.  A  d.-iggrer 
formerly  much  used  ill  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
still  worn  as  essential  to 
complete  the  Highland  cos- 
tnme. 

Dirt-eating:,  dert'C-t-ing. 

Cachexia  Africana.  a  disor¬ 
der  of  the  nutritive  functions 
among  negi'oes,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  disturbance  of 
the  feminine  health,  in 
■wkioh  there  is  an  irresistible 
desire  to  cat  dirt.  The 
practice  of  some  tribes  of 
B.  America,  of  using  certain 
kinds  of  clay  for  food. 

DiscRargrer,  dls- 
-charj'er.  In  Elect, 
an  instrument  for 
discharging  a  Ley¬ 
den  jar,  &c.,  by 
making  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the 
two  surfaces.  In 
calico  printing,  a 
discharge. 

D  i  s  c  h  arg-  e- 
valve,  'valv.  In 
steam-engines,  a 
valve  whicli  covers 
the  top  of  the  barrel 
of  the  air-pump 
and  opens  upward. 

Discharging  Arch,  'ing  .arch.  An 
arch  formed  in  the  substance  of  a  wall  to 


Dirk. 


Leyden  Jar  with 
Discharger. 


..  !l»W 

wiisisr' 

Discharging  Arch. 

relieve  the  part  which  is  below  it  from  the 
Buperinenmhent  weight,  commonly  used 
over  lintels  and  flat-headed  openings. 
Piscipline,  '1-plin.  Education ;  in¬ 
struction  ;  training.  Eiile  of  government. 
Subjection  to  rule.  Correction  ;  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  by  way  of  correction  and 
training  :  instruction  by  means  of  misfor¬ 
tune  and  the  like.  In  the  E.  C.  Ch.  bod¬ 
ily  punishment  inflicted  on  a  delinquent ; 
or  that  external  mortification  which  a  pen¬ 


itent  inflicts  on  himself.  The  scourge  a 
delinquent  uses  in  self-chastisement ;  or 
that  wielded  by  ids  confessor.  Books  of 
discipline,  two  hooks  drawn  up  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Scotch  Church — the 
first  by  Knox  and  four  other  ministers  in 
1560,  the  second  by  a  committee  of  Assem¬ 
bly  of  15T8,  in  wliich  Andrew  Melville  took 
a  leading  p.art.  This  is  still  appealed  to  as 
the  most  compl  ;to  and  authoritative  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism. 
Dischidia,  -kid'- 
i-a.  A  gen.  of 
A  s  c  1  e  p  iadaceiE,  ( 
herbs  or  under 
shrubs.  One  spe¬ 
cies,  D.  Eaftiesi- 
ana,  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  nu¬ 
merous  pitcher¬ 
like  appendages. 

Disciples  o  f 
Christ  (Camp- 
hellites).  An  in¬ 
dependent  sect 
liolding  views 
sub  stantially 
identical  unth  the< 

Baptists,  founded' 
in  the  U.  S.,1809, 
by  Eev.  Thomas  Dischidia  Eaflflesiana. 
Campbell,  a  distinguished  preacher  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  from  which  he  se¬ 
ceded,  and  his  son,  Eev.  Alexander  Camp¬ 
bell,  both  natives  of  Ireland.  The  sect 
numbers  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
communicants,  most  of  them  being  in  the 
S.  and  AV.  States. 

Discobolus,  -kob'o-lu3.  In  Class.  An- 
tiq.  a  thrower  of,^ 
the  discus  or  qnoit; 
a  quoit-player.  The 
name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  his  3d 
family  of  soft- 
finned  teleostean 
fishes.  The  lump¬ 
fish  (Cyclopterus 
Lumpus)  is  a  good 
e.xample  of  the 
group. 

Discophora.-koP 
o-ra.  A  sub-class 
of  the  Hydrozoa, 
comprising  most  of 
the  organ  isms 

known  as  sea-iel-  , - 

lies,  jelly-fishes  or  Discobolus  throw- 
sea  -'nettles.  A  th®  Discus, 

name  sometimes  given  to  the  order  of  an¬ 
nelids,  Hirudiuea,  to  which  the  leech  be¬ 
longs. 


Friction-balls,  -balz,  Balls  placed 
under  a  heavy  object  to  reduce  the  fric¬ 
tion,  while  that  object  is  moving  horizon¬ 
tally.  Some  swing-bridges  have,  such 
h.alls  placed  under  them. 
Friction-clutch,  -kluch.  A  species  of 
loose  coupling  much  used  for  connecting 
machines  which  require  to  be  frequently 
engaged  and  diseng^ed,  or  which  are 
subject  to  sudden  variations  of  resistance. 
Friction-cones,  -konz.  In  Mach,  a 
form  of  slip-coupling,  which  allows  the 
cones  to  slip  on  any  extreme  pressure 
being  applied. 

Friction-coupling’,  -kup'ling.  A  form 
of  coupling  in  whicli  two  shafts  are  con¬ 
nected  by  friction,  as  in  the  friction-clutch 
and  friction-cones. 

Friction-powder,  -pou-der.  A  com- 
Iiosition  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  anti¬ 
mony,  which  readily  ignites  by  friction. 
Friday,  fri'dfi.  The  6th  day  of  the  week. 
Good  F.,  the  Friday  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  Easter;  which  is  keptsacred,  inmera- 
ory  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
as  it  is  believed  to  be  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  ho  was  crucified. 
Friedland,  frcd'Iahnt.  A  town  of  E. 
Prussia,  36  m.  8.  E.  of  Konigsberg,  noted 
for  the  great  victorv,  June  14,1807,  of 
the  French  under  Napoleon  I.  over  the 
allied  Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

Friendly  Islands  (Tongaj.  An  archi¬ 
pelago  of  the  8.  Pacific,  of  which  Ton- 
gatahoo  is  the  chief  island ;  pop.  aht. 
25,000. 

Friend,  frend.  One  of  the  Society  of 
Dissenters,  which  took  its  rise  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
through  the  preaching  of  George  Fox. 

Arch,  that 
part  of  the 
entablature 
of  a  column 
which  is  be¬ 
tween  the 
architrave 
and  cornice. 

It  is  a  flat 
member  or 
face,  usually 
sculptured"  A  coarse  woolen  cloth  hav¬ 
ing  a  shaggy  nap  on  one  side,  extensive¬ 
ly  manufactured  in  Ireland. 
Frieze-panel,  'pan-el.  One  of  the  up¬ 
per  panels  of  a  door  of  six  panels, 
i^iga,  frig'a.  In  Scand.  Myth,  the  -svlfe 


Frieze. 


Frigate. 


of  Odin,  a  goddess  corresponding  in  some 
respects  to  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks 
and  Venus  of  the  Eomans.  Called  also 
Freya. 

Frigate,  fri'gat.  A 
war  vessel  larger 
than  a  sloop  v  brig, 
and  less  than  a  ship 
of  the  line ;  usually 
carrying  thirty  to 
sixty  guns  on  the 
main  deck  and  on 
a  raised  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle,  or 
having  two  decks. 

Since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  iron-claa  war 
vessels  the  term  has 
been  applied  to  those 
having  a  high  speed 
and  great  fighting 
power.  Double-banked  frigates,  such  as 
carried  guns  on  two  decks  and  had  a  flush 
upper-deck.  Steam  frigates,  large  steam¬ 
ships  carrying  guns  on  a  flush  upper-deck, 
ana  having  a  tier  also  on  the  lower  deck. 

Frigate- 
ta  i  r  d, 

-herd.  The 
name  given 
to  a  gen. 
of  trop¬ 
ical  birds 
(  T  a  c  h  y  - 
petes),  pel— ■ 
lean  fam.4 
(Pelican- 

ilS’."  w-M- 

cormorants;  a  man-of-war  bird. 

Frigid  Zone,  frij'id.  A  space  about 
either  polo  of  the  earth,  terminated  by  a 
parallel  of  66i°  of  latitude,  known  ns  the 
polar  circles.  At  the  pole  the  sun  is  visi¬ 
ble  for  half  the  year  and  invisible  the  other 
half. 

Frimaire,  frC-mar.  The  3d  month  of 
the  French  republican  calendar,  dating 
from  September  22,  1792.  It  commenced 
November  21,  and  ended  December  20. 

Fringe,  frinj.  An  ornamental  append¬ 
age  to  the 
borders  of 
garm  e  n  t  s 
or  furni¬ 
ture,  con¬ 
sisting  of 
loose 
thread  s. 

The  use  of 


so 


Assyrian  Fringes. 


fringes  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  as  shown 
by  the  dresses  of  figures  on  the  ancient 


A  Remarkable  Storehouse,  and  Work  of  Reference,  for  Almost  Every  Department  of  Human  Knowledge. 

This  is  an  entirely  new' hook,  compiled  by  competent  Editors,  in  consultation  w'itli  the  best  authorities.  It  contains  over  700  pages,  and  is  printed  from  entirely  neiv 

plates,  and  tlie  type  is  large  and  clear.  This  Cyclopmdia  is  a  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  in  an* 
swering  the  ten  thousand  questions  that  constantly  arise,  in  regard  to  dates,  places,  persons,  incidents,  statistics,  etc,,  etc. 


What  the  Cyclopaedia  Contains. 

The  various  Arts,  Trades,  and  Sciences,  of  necessity 
make  use  of  technical  terms,  and  these  are  so  little  used 
outside  of  those  special  branches,  tljat  ordinary  Diction¬ 
aries  omit  a  large  share  of  them.  Among  the  technical 
terms  explained  will  be  found  those  belonging  to 


Agriculture. 

Architecture. 

Chemistry. 

Geography. 

Horticulture. 

medicine. 

Natural  History. 


Astronomy. 

Botany. 

Kugincering. 

Geology. 

Itleeliaiiies. 

Physiology. 

Mythology. 


And  Numerous  Other  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Among  other  topics  upon  wliich  it  is  very  full  are ; 
Biography,  including  eminent  living  persons. 
History,  Ibiteratiire,  and  otliers,  in  nearly  all 
the  various  Departments  of  Human  Knowledge, 


Over  1000  Engraviusg,  On  account  of  the  size 
of  the  pages,  (he  engravings  are  necessarily  small,  but 
they  are  wonderfully  clear,  and  selected  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  subject  rather  than  to  make  a  show. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  number  of  topics,  the  judg- 
mentexercised  in  their  selection,  the  conciseness  with 
which  they  are  treated,  and  Ihe  copiousness  with  which 
they  are  illustrated.  The  American  Agriculturr- 
ist  Family  Cyclopaedia  is  a  remarkable  book. 

Every  one  who  reads,  slionld,  when  he  meets  with  a 
word  that  is  new  to  liim,  or  one  the  meaning  of  which 
he  does  not  understand,  at  once  look  up  the  word  in  a  dic¬ 
tionary  or  elsewhere.  But  the  definitions  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  in  many  cases  are  found  to  be  meagre,  and 
the  meaning  must  be  sought  in  some  more  comprehensive 
■work  of  reference.  Comparatively  few  C4iii  afford  to  pos¬ 
sess  one  of  the  standard  Cycloptedias,  in  many  volumes. 

Consequently  the  publishers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  some  volume  sup- 
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plewienting  the  Dictionary,  somcmultum  in  parvo, 
which  tliey  miglit  present  to  all  of  their  readers,  old  and 
new.  They  now  have  it  in  this  entirely  new  Cyclopte- 
dia,  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few  days. 

PRESENT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

To  every  Subscriber  (new  or  old),  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  1885, 
at  $1.50,  whose  subscription  is  re¬ 
ceived  before  December  1st.,  we  will 
present  this  Cyclopaedia  at  our  office. 

Or  we  will  mail  it  to  any  subscriber 
in  the  United  States  or  Provinces,  on 
receipt  of  I  5  cents  additional  for  pack¬ 
ing  and  postage,  making  $  1 .65  in  all. 
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A  FaiMOHS  Itiograpliical  and  Bllstorical  Worko 

IM  OF  OnR  PRESIDEIIT8! 

There  is  no  class  of  men  the  events  of  whose  lives  are  so  interesUn? 
to  American  citizens  as  those  who  liave  been  elevated  to  the  highest  ortice 
in  the  gift  of  the  people.  This  book  contains  tlie  life  of  every  man  who  has 
occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  from  George  Washington  to  tlie  present 
incumbent.  The  biographies  are  not  brief  sketches  or  outlines,  but  are  lull, ^ 
complete  and  exhaustive,  narrating  every  prominent  event  in  the  lifeot 
each  President,  from  the  incidents  of  his  boyhood  down  to  his  death,  or 
to  the  present  period,  together  with  extracts  from  his  most  important 
speeches  and  public  documents.  Incidental  to  the  biograpliies,  we  have 
almost  a  complete  history  of  our  country,  from  the  time  of  tlie  struggle  for 
Independence  to  the  present  day,  forno  class  of  men  have  been  more  closely 
identified  with  our  national  growth  than  have  our  chosen  rulers,  and  each 
Administration  has  formed  a  distinct  era  in  American  history.  Thus,  in  the 
life  of  Washington  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  military  operations  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  while  in  the  lives  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  we  are  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  diplomatic  and  legislative 
details  of  that  great  struggle.  In  the  lives  of  James  Madison  and  And*rew 
Jackson  we  find  a  history  of  the  War  of  1812,  in  that  of  Harrison  the 
exciting  incidents  of  the  Wars  with  the  Indians,  while  in  those  of  Taylor  and 
Pierce  a  full  history  of  the  Mexican  War  is  given.  Coming  down  to  the 
late  struggle  for  the  Union,  we  find  in  tlie  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  a  com¬ 
plete  narrative  of  the  political  features  of  tlie  contest,  and  in  that  of 
General  Grant  an  account  of  the  more  important  military  operations.  Thus 
are  history  and  biography  blended  in  this  book,  and  the  result  is  a  work  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  character.  No  person  who  would  be 
familiar  with  the  history  of  his  country  and  the  lives  of  its  chosen  rulers 
(and  no  American  citizen  can  claim  to  be  well  informed  without  such  knowledge),  canaflbrd  to  be  without  this  book,  and 
every  father  should  buy  it  for  the  instruction  of  his  children.  It  is  written  in  such  an  entertaining  manner  that 
young  people  will  read  it  as  readily  as  a  novel,  from  which  no  useful  information  is  gained.  The  lives  of  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  contained  in  this  volume  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  “  Lives  of  our 
Presidents  ”  is  a  large  book  of  more  than  400  pages,  square  12rao,  handsomely  printed  from  large  type  upon  fine 
paper,  and  eleirantly  bound  in  cloth,  embellished  with  artistic  designs  in  gold  and  black.  It  contains  a  full  page 
portrait,  reproduced  from  a  steel  plate,  of  each  of  the  Presidents,  with  a  fac-simile  of  his  autograph,  togethei' 
with  many  other  beautiful  and  interesting  illustrations,  such  as  the  birthplaces  and  early  homes  of  the  Presidents, 
historical  scenes  and  incidents,  public  buildings,  etc.  It  is  a  book  which  would  grace  any  library  or  parlor  table;  it 
is  a  book  which  will  be  read  with  both  pleasure  and  profit,  and  may  be  handed  down  in  a  household  from  generation 
to  generation,  for  it  is  a  narrative  of  facts  and  not  of  fiction,  and  will  be  just  as  interesting  and  instructive  to  your 
children’s  children  as  it  is  to  yourself.  “Lives  op  our  Presidents  ”  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  price,  only  One  Dollar.  It  is  the  cheapest  book  of  the  kind  ever  issued,  no  work  of  its  scope  and 
character  ever  having  been  published  heretofore  for  twice  that  sum. 

The  aboyeis  the  description  of  the  pnhiisliers.  We  will  send  this  hook  (just  published),  postage  pre-  : 
paid,  to  any  subscriber  who  will  forward  ns  a  new  subscription  at  $!..50  for  1885,  and  10  cents  additional 
for  packing  and  postage,  making  $1.60;  OR,  we  will  send  it,  post-paid,  for  the  price  to  any  address. 


No.  A.— Family  Bible.— Price  fia.oo.— This 
handsome  Bibie  is  especially  appropriate  as  a  Christmas 
or  Wedding  present,  and  worthy  of  being  preserved  as 
an  heir-loom.  It  comprises  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  and  the  Apocrypha  ;  2,000  Illustrations,  including 
30 1'nll-page  steel-line  and  other  fine  Engravings,  Pre¬ 
sentation  Plate,  beautiful  colored  Maps,  liandsoine  Mar¬ 
riage  Certificate,  several  pages  for  the  Family  Record, 
Jewish  and  Egyptian  Antiquities  illustrated,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  Ten  Commandments  illuminated,  a  Concor¬ 
dance,  many  valuable  Chronological  and  other  tables,  and 
helps  to  Bible  study.  The  book  is  bound  in  best  German 
Morocco,  with  new  raised  panels,  full  gilt  sides  and 
back,  gilt-edged  leaves,  and  extra  lieavy  nickel  plated 
clasps.  It  contains  1,700  pages,  printed  in  large,  clear 
type;  in  fact  the  description  and  accompanying  engraving 


beautifully  illustrated.  Supplied  for  price ;  OR,  Pre¬ 
sented.  for  1 1  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Receiver 
to  pay  freight,  which  is  small,  for  either  of  these  Bibles. 

No.  C.-Unabridged  Dictionary.— Price 
$10.00. — Next  to  the  Bible,  the  most  desirable  book  in 
every  household  is  the  Dictionary,  and  we  oiler  our 
friends  the  opportunity  of  securing  an  excellent  one. 


give  hut  a  slight  idea  of  the  beauty,  completeness,  and 
value  of  the  work.  We  Present  this  Bible  for  1 3  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supply  it  for  price. 

No.  B.  —  Bibie.— Price  $10.00.— Another  hand¬ 
some  hook,  smaller  than  tlie  above,  but  very  elegantly 
bound  in  French  Morocco,  with  new  raised  panels,  full 
gilt  sides  and  back,  and  gilt  edges.  Contains  over  1,400 
pages,  and  has  1,500  engravings,  of  which  26  are  full 
page,  by  Gustave  Dorh,  and  four  superb  engravings  in 
colors,  descriptive  of  the  Tabernacle,  Jewish  Worship, 
etc.;  and  illustrated  History  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible  with 
tables,  Bible  History,  etc.;  and  the  cities  of  the  Bible 
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Worcester’s  Great  Illustrated  Quarto  (revised  edition), 
will  prove  a  valuable  friend  to  every  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  giving  the  spelling,  pronunciation,  definition,  and 
full  explanation  of  more  than  100,000  words ;  thus  being 
nearly  equal  to  an  Encyclopsetlia.  It  contains  1,854  tliree- 
coliimn  pages,  and  numberless  engravings,  is  strongly 
bound  in  leather,  weighs  12  pounds,  and  is  a  recognized 
authority.  This  book  is  an  actual  Instructor;  and 
it  can  be  obtained  by  any  one  sending  us  12  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price, 
express  unpaid,  or  by  post  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories,  if  96  cents  be  sent  us  to  prepay. 

No.  D.  —  Abridged  Dictionary.  —  Price 
$1.00. — Any  one  who  is  not  yet  able  to  procure  the  large 
Dictionary,  will  do  well  to  get  the  “Webster’s  Abridged,” 
wbicli  contains  18,000  of  the  most  important  and  most 
frequently  sought  words,  with  tlieir  meanings,  and  200 
illustrations.  This  will  be  Presented,  for  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  supplied,  post-paid,  for  $1.00. 

No.  E.— Twelve  Good  Books  in  One. 

— An  annual  volume  of  the  Amencan  Agnculturist  con¬ 
tains  about  1,000  sketches  and  engravings,  relating  to  al¬ 
most  eve  ry  pliase  and  detail  of  rural  life,  In-doors  and 
out.  A  complete  Index  affords  quick  reference  to  any  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  volume  is  neatly  bound  in  black  clotli,  with 
gilt  title,  etc.  A  set  of  these  volumes  would  form  a  valu¬ 
able  and  comprehensive  library,  giving  reliable  advice 
and  information  on  all  Fanning,  Gardening,  and  House¬ 
hold  matters,  the  articles  being  written  by  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  and  practical  men  and  women.  Eacli  of  these 
volnmes  contains,  in  its  reading  columns  alone,  as  mucli 
matter  as  twelve  ordinary  books  sold  at  $1.50  ($18.00). 
We  preserve  the  electrotype  plates,  and  print  new  copies 


as  they  are  wanted,  and  will  Present  a  Itound  volume, 
post-paid,  for  every  4  renewals  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  for  3 
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new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Price  per  bound  vol¬ 
ume  $2.00,  or  $2.30  if  sent  by  mail. 


Microscopes, 

We  think  we  may  justly  claim  that  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  done  more  to  popularize  the  use 
of  the  Microscope  among  all  classes  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  than  any  other  agency.  Several  years  since, 
we  caused  to  be  manufactured  exclusively  for  the 
subscribers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  by  the 
very  first  makers  in  this  country,  a  small  microscope 
which  proved  to  be  of  great  value  and  popularity. 
Nearly  forty  thousand  of  these  Simple  Microscopes 
were  asked  for  by  our  subscribers,  and  at  one  time 
in  the  year  the  call  for  them  was  so  great,  that  we 
were  unable  to  fill  the  orders.  Subsequently,  the 
same  makers  manufactured  for  us  a  valuable  Com¬ 
pound  Microscope,  of  which  large  numbers  are 
being  sent  to  our  subscribers  all  over  the  world. 

Last  year  we  opened  negotiations  with  these 
makers  for  some  Simple  Microscope,  which  should 
surpass  the  previous  one,  or  any  other  instrument 
made  in  either  hemisphere.  After  many  months 
of  experiment  and  trial,  these  manufacturers 
brought  out  the  desired  instrument  fully  described 
on  page  456.  This  is  not  only  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  made,  but  is  furnished  at  a  lower 
figure  than  any  other  genuine  microscope.  It  has 
none  of  the  mechanism  and  features  of  the 
cheap,  spurious  microscopes  which  are  now  being 
palmed  off  at  “low  figures”  on  the  public. 


Suggestions  for  Securing  Subscribers. 

Prepare  for  yourself  a  list  of  your  friends  and 
neighbors  who  do  not  take  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  or  who,  having  once  taken  it,  have  neglect¬ 
ed  in  past  years  to  renew  their  subscriptions. 
Show  them  copies  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
with  its  wonderful  improvements  of  to-day.  Point 
out  to  them  the  great  variety  and  cheapness  of  t^he 
paper,  especially  directing  their  attention  to  the 
great  number  of  beautiful  illustrations.  'Probably 
there  is  not  a  farmer  or  householder  in  the  world 
who  has  not  heard  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

If  you  give  them  opportunity  to  examine  it,  you 
will  experience  little  difficulty  in  securing  your 
friends  and  neighbors  as  subscribers  for  1885. 

As  soon  as  you  commence  to  work  for  a  premium 
forward  us  the  names  of  such  people  in  your 
neighborhood  as  are  pretty  sure  to  join  your  club 
if  they  can  see  copies  of  the  paper,  and  we  will  im¬ 
mediately  forward  specimen  copies  to  these  names 
free  and  post-paid.  We  have  never  made  this  offer 
before,  but  have  always  charged  for  sample  copies 
except  in  special  cases.  Now  we  make  this  special 
offer  to  every  person  who  begins  the  work  of 
raising  a  club.  That  is  to  say,  we  will,  in  order 
to  help  you  to  secure  your  premiums,  send  the 
specimen  numbers  as  you  may  direct  to  such 
persons  as  you  think  may  become  subscribers. 
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No.  I.  — Cat  or  Dog  Napkin  Ring. — 

Price  $1.50. — A  novel  and  amusin5>  de!-ii.'n  for  a  Napkin 
Ring,  being  tlie  liead  and  limbs  of  a  solemn  little  Pug- 
dog,  witli  the  ring  in  place  of  his  body.  Prettily  cliased 
and  ornamented.  Another  ring  has  the  head  and  limbs 
of  a  demure-faced  Cat  instead  of  those  of  a  dog.  These 
rings  are  especially  acceptable  to  children,  and  either  one 
of  them  will  be  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each;  OR,  supplied  for  $1.50.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  2.— Napkin  Ring.— Price  75cts.— A  re¬ 
markably  fine  Ring  for  the  price,  being  one  and  three- 
quarter  Inches  wide,  and  of  the  best  quadruple  plate. 
The  chasing  is  very  elegant,  and  of  a  new  design,  a 
spirited  boating  scene.  This  ring  will  be  Presented 
for  t  subscription  at  $1.50 ;  OR,  supplied  for  price. 
Post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  3.  — Butter  Dish.— Price  $5.50.— An  ex¬ 
cellent  article  in  every  respect,  prettily  chased  and  orna¬ 
mented.  Provided  with  a  perforated  drainer  for  the 


melting  ice,  a  dome-shaped  cover  bearing  a  shield,  on 
which  an  initial  or  monogram  can  be  engraved,  and  a 
pair  of  rests  for  the  butter  knife.  This  last  will  be  found  a 
great  convenience  in  saving  the  table  linen  from  greasy 
spots.  Presented  for  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each;  OR,  supplied  for  price.  Recipient  to  pay  small 
expressage  in  either  case.  (See  below.) 


No.  4. —  Fruit  Dish.  — Price  $9.00. —A  very 
elaborate  center-piece  for  a  dinner  table,  consisting  of  an 
ornamental  glass  dish,  supported  by  a  massive  stand  of 
best  quadruple  silver  plate.  A  charming  little  figure  in 
Kate  Greenaway  costume,  and  surrounded  by  cuplds  and 
a  wreath  of  roses,  peeps  out  from  beneath  the  stand. 
This  dish  would  be  a  handsome  present  for  a  friend. 
Stands  nine  inches  high,  and  when  filled  with  large  fruit 
is  very  imposing  and  elegant.  Presented  for  10 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price. 
Receiver  to  pay  small  expressage.  (See  below.) 
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No.  5.— Dinner  Caster.— Price  $7.00.— This 
handsome  Caster  will  give  an  air  of  elegance  to  the 
dinner  table.  It  is  of  best  quadruple  plate,  elaborately 
chased  in  flower  and  butterfly  pattern  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  and  contains  five  shapely  glass  bottles,  three  of 
them  with  silver  stoppers.  It  has  the  “  Patent  Non-fric¬ 
tion  Bearing,”  by  means  of  which  it  revolves  smoothly, 
producing  no  jarring  of  the  bottles,  nor  noise.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  sup¬ 
plied  for  price.  Receiver  to  pay  small  expressage. 

No.  6.— Breakfast  Caster.— P>ice  $6.oo.— 
Simple  but  elegant  design.  Each  of  the  four  cut-glass 

.A..^.. .A.. .A.. .A.. >...4.. .A.. .A.. .A.. .A.. .A.. 


No.  8.  — Cream  Jug.— Pf'ce  $5.60.  — This 
Jug  is  of  the  same  workmanship  and  design  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sugar  basin,  and  the  two  together  will  make  a 
pretty  pair,  though  either  one  alone  will  be  both  orna¬ 
mental  and  serviceable  on  a  tea  table.  The  Jug  will  be 
Presented  for  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR, 
supplied  for  price.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 
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bottles  rests  in  a  silver  cup,  and  is  encircled  by  a  wreath- 
pattern;  two  of  the  cruets  have  silver  tops,  and  two,  cut- 
glass  stoppers.  This  caster  is  of  the  best  plate,  is  easily 
cleaned,  and  of  the  most  appropriate  size  for  the  break¬ 
fast  table.  Presented  for  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price.  Small  express  charges 
to  be  paid  by  receiver.  (See  below.) 


No.  7.  — Sugar  Basin.— Price  $6,00.— This 
Sugar  Basin  has  the  satin  finish,  which  is  superior  to 
others  in  not  scratching  easily.  It  is  of  a  substantial 
looking  shape,  with  a  cover  and  an  ornamental  shield 
for  the  owner’s  name  or  monogram.  It  will  be  Pre« 
sented  for  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  small  expressage. 


Drop  us  a  Postal  Card  to  Learn  the  Exact  Freight  or  Expressage  to  Your  Place  on  any  Premium. 
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No.  ©.--Card  Receiver.— Price  $7.50— Best 
quality  of  quadruple  plate,  witli  the  peculiar  and  ex¬ 
quisite  finish  in  mingled  gold  and  silver,  known  as  Niello 
work.  This  Card-receiver  is  of  unique  design,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  with  dainty  sprays  of  field  flowers 
worked  out  on  the  plate.  Very  ornamental  on  a  center- 
table,  and  can  be  used  for  holding  visiting  cards,  photo¬ 
graphs,  Xmas  cards,  etc.  Its  hight  is  six  inches.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  8  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied 
for  price.  Receiver  to  pay  small  expi’essage.  (See  below.) 

No.,  10. —  Iced  Water  Pitcher. —Price 
$lS.00S^.This  magnificent  Pitcher  is  thirteen  inches  high, 
double-walled,  and  very  elaborately  ornamented;  with 
saSn  finish,  which  is  particularly  durable,  and  does 
no^show  scratches.  A  space  in  front  is  intended  to  bear 
amame,  monogram,  or  initial,  as  preferred.  Made  of  fine, 
.  qMdruple  plate.  Presented  for  13  subscriptions  at 
^fksb'each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  The  recipient  to 
jli^xpressage, which  is  small,  in  either  case.  (See  below.) 

Cake  Basket.— Price  $8.00.— This 
flcent  Basket  stands  fourteen  inches  high,  and 
the  stamp  “  qnadruple-plate.”  The  interior  deco- 
sis  exceedingly  elaborate,  and  the  finish  of  the 
handle  particularly  graceful,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  en¬ 


graving.-  The  shape  of  the  whole  basket  is  the.  most 
popular  one  in  the  New  York  market.  Presented  for 
9  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  price. 
Receiver  tb  pay  expense  of  carriage  in  eitliei'  case.  * 

Table-Spoons,  Tea-Spoons,  and  Forks. 

These  goods  are  both  substantial  and  elegant,  being 
ornamented  with  artistic  designs,  and  manufactured  of 
thoroughly  reliable  material.  They  are  plated  witli  full 
weight  of  pure  silver  on  the  finest  spring-tempered  nickel 
silver — the  “  A  1  Standard  Plate  ”  of  the  Wilcox  Silver 
Plate  Company,  whose  stamp  is  on  the  back  of  each  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  decoration  of  the  Handle  is  a  delicate  flower- 
spray,  with  designs  of  elegant  and  fashionable  style.  The 
forks  are  medium  size,  which  will  be  found  tlie  most  con¬ 
venient,  answering  every  ordinary  purpose. 

No.  12.— One  Dozen  Table-spoons.— 

(Design  and  quality  given  above),  will  be  Presented 


for  10  subscriptions  at  $1.50  cacli;  OR,  furnished  for 
$9.50,  post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  13.— One  Dozen  Tea-spoons.— Price 
$4  .75. — Of  the  same  quality  and  design  as  preceding,  will 
be  Presented,  post-paid,  for  S  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  supplied  for  tlie 
price,  post-paid. 

No.  14.— One  Dozen  Forks.— 

Price  $9.50.— To  match  the  spoons,  and  of 
medium  size,  tvill  be  Presented  for  10 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied 
for  the  price,  post-paid. 

No.  15.  —  A  Dozen  Plated 

Knives.— Pi'ice  $5.50.— Guaranteed  to  be 
triple  plated  on  steel,  and  thoroughly  relia¬ 
ble  ;  with  the  fashionable  pointed  “  Wind¬ 
sor  ”  handles.  They  can  be  used  for  either 
meat  or  dessert,  as  they  are  of  medium  size, 
and  requiring  to  be  only  washed  after  use, 
are  much  less  trouble  to  keep  clean  than  steel 
knives,  besides  being  very  ornamental  on  the 
table.  Tbey*will  be  Presented  for  6  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  supplied  for 
price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  16.— Ice  Cream  Spoon.— 

Price  $3.50. — This  is  of  the  finest  quality  silver  plate, 
and  the  engraving  shows  the  elegant  and  elaborate  de¬ 
signs  on  both  the  bowl  and  handle  of  the  spoon.  It  can 
be  used  in  serving  ice  cream,  pie,  jelly,  and  many  other 
dishes,  and  is  very  ornamental  on  a  table.  This  hand- 


No.  19.— Child’s  Set.— Price  $3.50.— A  Knife, 
Fork,  and  Spoon,  of  rather  small  size,  and  made  of  the 
best  quality  silver  plate.  Tliey  are  prettily  decorated, 
and  fitted  firmly  into  a  strong  case  of  black  morocco. 


some  article  will  be  Presented  for  4  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  price.  Post-paid 
in  either  case. 

No.  1  7.— Sugar  Shell  , — Price  75  cents. — A 
pretty  and  inexpensive  little  spoon  for  sugar,  with  the 
bowl  fluted  in  imitation  of  a  scallop-shell,  and  the  slender 
handle  decorated  in  Eastlake  design  with  ferns.  Of  good 
quality  silver  plate.  Presented  for  1  subscription  at 
$1.50 ;  OR,  supplied  for  price,  and  sent  post-paid  in 
either  case. 

No.  1 8.— Silver  and  Cilt  Drinking  Cup. 

—Price  $3.00. — It  is  of  “  Niello  ”  finish,  with  gilt  lining, 
and  prettily  decorated  with  tiny  “  Marguerites,”  or  field- 
daisies.  The  handle  is  a  twisted  serpent  of  delicate 
workmanship,  and  on  the  front  of  the  cup  is  an  open 
space,  whore  the  owner’s  name  is  to  be  engraved  among 
the  daisies.  This  beautiful  cup  will  be  Presented, 
post-paid,  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.30  each ;  OR,  sent, 
post  free,  for  the  price. 


with  rose-colored  satin  lining,  and  brass  finish.  A  very 
complete  set,  and  suitable  for  a  christening  or  birthday 
present.  We  will  send  the  whole  set  in  case  for  4  new 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supply  it  for  price. 
Post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  20.— Pickle  Caster.— Price  $4.25.— An 
ornamented  cut-glass  jar,  on  a  stand  nearly  twelve  inches 
high,  made  of  best  quadruple  plate,  on  hard,  white  metal. 
The  cover  of  the  jar  is  also  silver-plated,  and  has  a  raised 
flower  pattern  on  each  side ;  a  pair  of  tongs,  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  two  shapely  hands,  hang  from  the  sides  of  the 
stand.  A  most  complete  and  elegant  looking  caster  for 
pickles,  olives,  etc.  It  will  be  Presented  for  S  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  eacli ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Small 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver.  (See  below.) 


No.  21.  — Nickel-Plated  Nut  Picks 

and  Cracker.— Price  $2.25.— A  strong,  h.andsome 
case,  containing  half  a  dozen  nut-picks  and  a  nut-cracker, 
made  entirely  of  steel,  heavily  nickel-plated,  and  hand¬ 
somely  chased.  Sent  post-paid  for  3  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price. 
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*  Drop  US  a  Postal  Card  to  Learn  the  Exact  Freight  or  Expressage  to  your  place,  on  any  Premium. 
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The  American  Agiicnitnrist 
Simple  Allcroscope,  devised  and 
mannfactnred  expressly  for  ns, 
can  he  obtained  only  throngh  ns. 


NOW 


iREVEALEDp 


TO  ALL 


OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

THE^o^- 


Pronounced  by  experts,  by  the  highest  scientific  authorities  in  such  matters,  to  be  the  most  complete,  most  perfect, 
most  useful,  and  the  cheapest  instrument  of  the  kind  ever  devised  in  this  or  any  other  country. 


Dr.  GEORGE  R.  CUTTER,  Translator  and  Editor  of  Prof.  Heinrich  Frey’s  great  work  on  the  “Microscope  and 
Microscopical  Technology”  and  “Compendium  of  Histology,”  Author  of  the  Dictionary  of  German  Medical  Terj^s, 
Surgeon  to  the  N.  Y.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  etc.,  etc.,  and  one  of  the  recognized  living  authorities  on  the  Miwo- 
scope,  writes  us  as  follows:  * 

52  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  19,  1884. 

“  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  NEW  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  MICROSCOPE.  I  find  the  lenses  very  clear 
and  well  centred.  On  combining  the  three  lenses  with  the  diaphragm,  I  get  a  clear,  well-defined,  highly  magnified 
image.  The  stand,  mirror,  stage,  and  arrangement  for  adjusting  the  lenses  are  capital ;  and  both  the  defining  and 
resolving  powers  of  the  combination  ARE  VERY  GREAT.  I  have  used  this  Microscope  for  dissecting  and  preparing 
specimens,  and  find  it  equal  to  some  imported  ones  costing  from  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  francs  (that  is,  from  $IO 
to  $  I  5  in  Paris'.  For  examining  certain  specimens,  and  for  many  purposes,  it  is  SUPERIOR  to  MANY  COMPOUND 
MICROSCOPES  COSTING  SEVERAL  TIMES  THAT  SUM.  I  think  the  excellence  of  the  instrument,  the  surprisingly 
low  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  and  the  very  Judicious  directions  for  its  use  which  accompany  the  instrument,  are 
destined  to  largely  add  to  the  microscopical  talent  of  the  country,  by  increasing  the  number  of  amateur  micro- 
scopists.”  Respectfully,  GEORGE  R.  CUTTER,  M.D. 


By  means  of  the  telescope  we  discovei'  unknown 
worlds ;  but  there  is  an  invisible  world  around  us,  full  of 
objects  hidden  from  our  eyes  by  their  minuteness,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  we  can  discover  and  study 
with  great  pleasure  and  profit  to  ourselves.  There  are 
animal  forms  so  infinitesimal  that  millions  of  them  move, 
feed,  and  multiply,  and  apparently  enjoy  themselves  in  a 
space  as  small  as  a  five  cent  piece. 

Not  only  are  there  minute  forms  of  animal  life,  but 
there  are  innumerable  plants  so  small  that  no  one  is 
aware  of  their  existence  until  it  is  revealed  by  the  Micro¬ 
scope.  These  Little  Things  are  not  only  interesting, 
but  to  see  and  know  them  is  of 


Great  Importance  to  Us. 


The  greatest  harm  to  our  Crops,  our  Animals,  our 
Fruits,  our  Flowers,  even  to  our  bodies,  is  found  to  be 


Fig.  3.— Mirror. 

due  toliving  things,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  so  small 
that  they  have  until  recently  escaped  our  knowledge. 

Bo  You  Want  to  See  some  of  these  small  but 
wonderfully  interesting  things  ?  Wo  are  now  prepared 
to  help  every  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist  to 


some  conception  of  them,  to  help  look  a  little  way  down 
into  this  unseen  world. 


'B'lie  American  Agriculturl,it  Compound 
Microscope,  planned,  devised,  and  made  expressly , 


Fig.  4.— Spring  Clips. 


for  the  readers  of  this  paper  by  the  renowned  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  enables  j'ou  to  examine,  and  to 
see  very  distinctly  and  clearly,  a  vast  multitude  of 
interesting  things,  each  one  a  thousand  times  smaller 
than  the  tiniest  thing  that  you  can  see  with  the  unas¬ 
sisted  eyes.  This  instrument,  as  you  will  learn  from  the 
description,  is  accessible  to  all  our  readers,  either  with¬ 
out  cost,  or  at  a  cost  far  below  anything  like  it  was  ever 
before  offered — at  a  cost  so  small  that  if  you  knew  how 
valuable  it  is,  you  would  spare  no  effort  toget  it  imme¬ 
diately. 

Not  a  Family,  not  a  Teacher,  not  a  School, 
should  be  without  one.  Every  farmer  in  the  land  should 
have  one.  It  would  be  of  more  interest  to  all,  and  to 
most  people  more  useful,  than  anything  else  they  could 
buy  for  many  times  the  cost. 

By  special  arrangement  to  have  them  manufactured  on 
a  large  scale,  witli  automatic  machinery,  (which  not  only 
secures  entire  uniformity  in  quality  and  a  perfection  far 
beyond  former  methods,  but  reduces  the  cost  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  former  hand  manufacture),  these  most 


Fig.  5.— licnses  on  Standard. 


ago  to  our  readers.  By  its  aid  the  needed  extra  Illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  object  to  be  examined  is  provided.  At  the 
top  of  the  stand  is  a  Glass  Stage  set  in  a  frame  like 
a  watch  crystal.— Two  nickel-plated  Si>ring  Clips, 


useful  instruments  are  now  brought  within  the  easy 
reach  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 


BESCRIPTION.  —  The  American  Agriculturist 
NEW  Simple  Microscope  is  shown  in  fig.  1, 
ready  for  packing  in  its  box,  while  fig.  2  shows  the 
lenses  raised  and  ready  for  use.  The  stand  or  body  is  of 
nickel-plated  metal  (resembling  silver  and  untarnisha- 
ble).  It  stands  upon  a  broad  bottom.  An  opening  on 
one  side  admits  light  within  to  a 
Circular  Mirror,  fig.  3;  this  concentrates  and 
throws  the  light  up  to  the  object  examined.  This 
Mirror  is  so  suspended  that  it  can  be  turned  to  any 
angle  required  by  the  incoming  light  from  a  window, 
or  from  a  lamp  at  night.  This  Mirror  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  is  one  of  the  very  decided  improvements 
upon  the  former  Simple  Microscope  supplied  seven  years 
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A  Wonderful  Microscope.— High  Excellence  with  Low  Cost. 

A  Ti'casnre  for  every  Family,  allowing  Old  and  lonng  to  view'  the  wonders  that  lie  unseen  all 
aronnd  them,  alTordiug  an  endless  sonree  of  amnsement  and  instrnction,  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of  all. 
— A  great  boon  to  the  student — a  substantial,  convenient,  useful  and  powerful  working  instrument,  at  no 
greater  price  than  is  charged  for  useless  Toy  Microscojies.  Schools  everywhere  can  now  i»ossess  that 
valuable  edncational  aid,  a  good  Microscope.  A  great  help  to  Farmers,  Physicians,  Tradesmen  and  others, 
at  a  heretofore  unknown  low  cost.  An  equally  serviceable  instrument  formerly  cost  four  times  as  much ! 


Fig.  6. — I,ENSES  AlfB 
DIAPHRAGM,  SEPARATE. 


fig.  4,  over  this  stage,  hold  firmly  upon  it  the  slides  that 
carry  the  objects  to  be  examined. — The  Microscope  is 
also  accompanied  by  two  Olass  JPlates  or  slides, 
and  also,  to  be  placed 
between  them,  a  water¬ 
proof  Cell  for  hold¬ 
ing  seeds,  insects,  and 
other  small  objects  and 
fluids.  The  lien- 
ses,  figs.  5  and  G,  are 
of  course  the  most 
important  thing  in  any 
microscope.  In  this 
instrument  there  are 
THRES:  of  them, 
of  difterent  powers, 
and  so  arranged  that 
one  can  be  used  where 
low  power  is  required; 
a  second  one  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher  power,  and 
a  third  for  a  still  higher  power.  Then  again  any  two  can 
be  combined  for  other  powers,  and  all  three  when  the 
highest  power  of  the  instrument  is  desired.  Thus  seven 
difierent  powers  can  be  quickly  provided,  ranging  from  a 
magnifying  power  of  seven  diameters  up  to  twenty-five 
or  more.  (It  will  be  understood  that  if  a  lens  magnifies 
twenty  diameters,  that  is  twenty  times  in  one  direction, 
it  magnifies  equally  in  all  directions  or  twenty  times 
twenty  areas,  or  four  hundred  times  (less  what  Is  taken 
off  from  the  corners,  in  cutting  a  circle  out  of  a  square). 

A  circular  area  of  twenty-five  diameters  is 
nearly  five  jinndred  times  that  of  one  diameter, 
and  tills  (500)  is  the  magnifying  power  of  these 
three  lenses  used  together.)  They  are  of  high- 
st  quality  glass,  and  ground  to  perfection, 
of  course  by  automatic  machinery  so  that  there 
can  be  no  variation  of  curvature.  They  are 
as  free  as  possible  in  an  instrument  of  this 
kind  from  the  imperfections  of  ordinary  len¬ 
ses,  in  fact  nearly  achromatic, a  point  not  even 
attempted  in  the  great  mass  of  cheap  micro¬ 
scopes  sold  at  moderate  prices.  —  A  Ria- 
plivagm  (shown  at  the  lower  left-hand  ol 
fig.  6,  and  in  fig.  5)  is  provided  to  cut  off  out¬ 
side  light  in  examining  minute  objects,  and 
concentrate  the  vision  upon  a  single  point. 
This  turns  in  or  out  as  needed. — All  the  Len¬ 
ses  are  attached  (as  in  fig.  5)  to  a  Sliding  Rod 
Standard,  fig.  7,  which  is  moved  up  and 
down  in  a  tube  by  the  thumb-piece,  making  it 
thus  easy  to  adjust  the  lenses  to  any  desired 
distance  from  the  object,  in  order  to  find  the 
proper  focus,  and  to  suit  them  to  different  eyes. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  packed  in  a  neat  and  remark¬ 
ably  strong  Box,  adapted  to  hold  it  for  carrying  safely 
by  any  conveyance,  and  for  keeping  it  when  not  in  use. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  more  convenient  arrangement 
of  all  the  parts  for  pi'actical  use,  than  are  most  effec¬ 
tively  combined  in  this  remarkable  Simple  Microscope. 

HOW  SUPPLIED. 

This  Simple  Microscope  is  more  valuable  in  the  quality 
of  its  lenses,  its  arrangements,  etc.,  than  any  thing  we 
have  seen  offered  for  several  dollars.  Probably  its  equal 
can  nowhere  else  be  had  under  four  or  five  dollars.  But 
it  will  be  supplied  by  ns  and  sent  delivered  free  to  any 
part  of  tbe  United  States  and  Territories  for  two  dollars, 
and  delivered  free  to  any  actual  stibscrilter  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  1885,  for  One  Dollar  and 
tvveiity-flve  cents. 

Fobther.— -We  will  present  one,  delivered  free,  and 
send  the  American  Agriculturist  to  a  new  subscriber, 
post-paid,  during  all  of  1885,  for  two  dollars. 

Further. — We  will  present  this  Microscope  to  any 
present  snbscriber,  and  deliver  It  flree  to  him,  who 
will  send  us  two  new  subscribers  to  the  America'n  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  one  year,  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  each. 

Take  Notice  ALL  Subscribers. 

Any  person  already  a  subscriber  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  can  have  one  of  the  above  Microscopes  deliver¬ 
ed  free  to  him  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 


Partial  Description.— ( A  full  De¬ 
scription,  also  Prof.  Phinn's  “  Book  on 
the  Microscope  ”  go  with  each  Instru¬ 
ment  )— :  A,  Heavy  jet-black  iron  foot. 
— B,  Two  iron  pillars,  with  truuioiis 
between,  allowing  the  instrument  to  turn 
to  any  angle  from  perpendicular  to  hor¬ 
izontal.— 1>,  is  a  METAL  STAGE,  With 
spring  CLAMPS,  which  are  easily  adjusted 
to  thick  or  thin  plates, 
or  quickly  removed— E, 
Revolving  diaphragm, 
with  different  sized  ap¬ 
ertures  to  graduate  a- 
mount  of  light  admit¬ 
ted.— F.  F,  CONCAVE 
MIRROR,  throwing  light 
up  from  below  through 
transparent  objects ;  or 
turned  above  to  throw 
light  upon 
opaque  ob¬ 
jects.  —  G, 

The  BODY, 
nickel  -  plat¬ 
ed,  which  is 
moved  upor 
down  with 


Fig.  3.— CAMERA  LUCIDA  IN  USE. 

great  delicacy  of  adjustment  of  focus,  by  the  rack  and  pinion,  moved 
by  tbe  milled  heads  (one  seen  at  H).— I,  Two  object 
GLASSES,  used  separately  or  together,  according  to  power  de¬ 
sired.  These,  the  most  important  part  of  any  Microscope,  are 
of  very  superior  quality.— 1.,  is  a  nickel-plated 
DRAW-TUBE,  3H  inches  long,  adding  materially 
to  the  length  of  the  body  when  higher  magnify¬ 
ing  power  is  desired.— IC  (shown  in  section  at 
the  left, In  fig.  2),  is  a  very  complete  eye-piece, 
having  all  the  parts  of  the  most  costly  Micro¬ 
scope,  viz.,  FIELD  glass,  Q;  diaphragm  of 
black  metal,  P;  eye-glass,  O.— All  parts  of 
the  eye-piece  are  mounted  in  frames  with  re¬ 
movable  screws. - Fig.  3.  —  The  Camera 

Lucida  is  a  new  and  most  valuable  appliance 
for  throwing  the  image  of  any  object,  magnified 
to  any  desired  size,  upon  paper  in  a  way  to  be 
easily  sketched  with  a  pencil  by  any  person, 
or  by  a  child,  if  old  enough  to  trace  lines  and 
marks  with  a  pencil.— With  this,  one  can 
n.ake  a  complete  picture,  3  or  4  inches  across, 
of  the  foot  of  a  fly,  the.  parts  of  a  plant,  and  of 
mmiy  other  things  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
invisible  to  the  unaided  eye. 


The  New  American  Agriculturist 

COMPOUND  MICROSCOPE. 

Tliis  instrument  is  not  only  made  expressly  for  the 
subscribers  to  tlie  American  Agt'icuUurist,  but  was  in 
part  invented  for  them  by 
tile  Optical  Company  wl;o 
made  the  Simple  Micro¬ 
scope.  The  many  different 
parts  are  all  made  hy  accu¬ 
rate  macliinery,  and  are 
interchangeable.  The  len¬ 
ses,  or  glasses,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  instead  of  the 
former  difficult^id  uncer¬ 
tain  hand  work,  are  now 
ground  and  shaped  by 
automatic  machinery, 
whicli  secures  perfection 
and  precision.  It  is  no 
mere  scientific  toy,  but  is 
designed  for  work.  It  is 
provided  with  a  Camera 
Lucida,  a  wonderfully  simple  and  effective  device  to 
enable  one  to  draw  what  is  seen.  Ttie  manner  of  using 
the  Camera  Lucida  is  illustrated  above  in  flgtire  3.  By 
the  aid  of  this  Microscope  a  vast  number  of  objects  in¬ 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  may  he  seen  and  examined. 


Flg.4.  Microscope  condensed 
In  Walnut  Case  (8)4x4 1^x3 V 
Inches),  in  which  it  is  firmly 
held  for  carrying  or  keeping. 


Tlie  structure  of  plants  and  insects  may  he 
studied,  and  the  invisible  beauty  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  objects  may  afford  amusement  and 
instruction  to  young  and  old.  But  the  Micro¬ 
scope, besides  revealing  hidden  wonders,  and 
affording  interesting  occup.ation  in  the 
home  circle,  plays  an  important  part  in  prac¬ 
tical  matters.  The  fibres  of  cotton,  linen,  and 
silk  each  presents  acbaracteristic  appearance 
tinder  tlie  Microscope,  which  allows  them  to  be  readily 
distinguished,  and  any  fraudulent  substitution  of  one  for 
anotlier  in  a  fabric,  may  be  at  once  detected.  Diseased 
meats,  especially  pork  containing  trichines,  are  danger¬ 
ous  to  health  and  life  ;  their  character  may  be  at  once  as¬ 
certained  by  tlie  Microscope.  Tlie  adulterations  now  so 
common  in  various  articles  of  food  and  medicine,  are  in¬ 
stantly  revealed  by  tbe  Microscope.  Among  otlier  uses  is 
tlie  valuable  aid  it  gives  to  physicians  in  determining  tlie 
character  of  diseases,  and  tbe  presence  of  their  germs. 

Price  $  1 5  (or  $10  to  American  Agriculturist  sub- 
scrilicrs,  for  whom  it  was  specially  designed). — Ji^'^Tliis 
price  includes  the  Camera  Lucida,  tbe  Walnut  Case  (fig. 
4)  packed  in  an  exterior  box,  so  that  it  will  go  safely 
anywliere,  liy  express  ;  also  a  free  copy  of  Prof.  Phinn’s 
Book  on  tbe  Microscope,  some  glasses,  etc. — Carriage 
paid  by  recipients. 

The  wliole  will  also  be  Presented  to  any  one  fur- 
nisliing  10  siiliscriptions  to  the  Awierican  Agriculturist 
at  $1.50  a  year  eacli.  The  Teachers  or  Pupils  in 

every  school  not  already  supplied  should  at  once  make 
up  a  subscription  club,  and  secure  this  Microscope  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  Plenty  of  people  would  take  the 
paper  for  their  own  use,  when  by  so  doing  they  would 
help  so  valuable  an  enterprise. 

N.  B. — Anyone  desiring  the  above  Microscope  for  imme¬ 
diate  use,  or  as  a  present,  can  forward  $10  and  receive  it, 
and  deduct  the  $10  from  the  subscription  money  if  he  after¬ 
wards  makes  up  a  Premium  Club  for  it,  as  above  offered. 
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Nos.  22  and  23.  — Opera  Classes.— 

Useful  ill  all  larse  assemblies,  concerts,  etc.,  ns  ttiey  af¬ 
ford  a  close  view  of  speakers,  singers,  or  the  audience, 
also  for  making  out  the  details  of  lofty  buildings  and 


paintings  in  galieries.  Opera  Glasses  are  in  fact  short 
range  telescopes,  to  be  used  by  both  eyes  at  once.  We 
offer  two : 

No.  22,  is  a  beautiful  glass  for  a  lady,  made  of 
either  white  or  Oriental  pearl— Presented,  post-paid, 
for  IT  subscriptions  at  |!l.50each;  OR,  supplied,  post¬ 
paid,  for  $16.00. 


No.  23,  is  covered  in  black  morocco,  with  japanned 
tops,  branches  and  slides.  It  has  a  seventeen-line  ob¬ 
ject-lens,  and  liis  into  a  good  leather  case.  Of  excellent 
manufacture,  and  desirable  for  either  a  gentleman  or  a 
lady.  We  Present  this  glass,  post-paid,  for  T  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  §1.50  each;  OR,  supply  it,  post-paid,  for 
80.00. 

No.  24. —Field  or  Marine  Class.— 

Price  $16.00. — A  large  and  very  powerful  pair  of  glasses, 
manufactured  by  one  of  the  best  makers,  covered  in 
morocco,  and  with  black  japanned  sides.  It  is  provided 
with  movable  sun-shades,  one  of  which  is  shown  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  engraving,  and  fits  into  a  neat  case  with 


shoulder-strap.  Many  persons  irrefer  this  glass  to  a  tele¬ 
scope,  as  it  allows  the  use  of  both  eyes,  and  it  will  be 
found  convenient  either  in  travelling  or  for  over-seeing 
men  at  work  in  different  parts  of  a  field,  etc.  We  will 
Present  one  of  these  handsome  glasses,  post-paid,  to 
any  one  sending  ns  17  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR, 
supply  it  for  price,  post-paid. 

No.  25.— Tourist’s  Telescope.  —  Price 
$16.00— This  is  a  very  powerful  instrument,  and  will  be 
found  a  most  delightful  companion  to  any  one  making 


tours,  whether  on  foot  or  by  boat.  It  is  provided  with  a 
snn-shade,  and  a  convenient  case  with  strong  leather 
straps,  so  that  it  can  be  slung  across  the  shoulders,  and 
carried  easily,  thus  being  particularly  adapted  to  moun¬ 
tain  climbing.  We  will  Present  the  Telescope  for  16 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supply  it  for  the  price. 
Sending  it  pre-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  26.  “  Achromatic”  Telescope.— 

Price  $.3.75. — This  Telescope  will  give  a  distinct  view  of 
a  house  8  or  10  miles  distant.  It  measures  16!4  inches 
when  extended,  and  has  a  brass  body  covered  with  mo¬ 
rocco.  An  ‘'Achromatic”  Telescope  is  one  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  colors  are  not  produced  which  some¬ 
times  mar  the  view  in  an  ordinary  glass.  When  notin 
use,  this  Telescope  collapses  to  a  size  convenient  for 
carrying.  We  Present  it,  post-paid,  for  5  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OK,  supidy  it  for  price,  posi -paid. 
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No.  26. 


No.  27. 


No.  27.  —  Thermometer.  —  Price  $1.25.  — 
Every  one  should  have  at  least  twoThermometers,soas  to 
be  able  to  compare  the  temperature  of  the  house  with  that 
outside,  and  now  that  these  articles  are  sold  so  cheap,  it 
would  be  very  easy,  and  always  beneficial  to  have  one  in 
each  room  as  a  guide  in  the  heating,  etc.  The  one  we 
offer  is  strong  and  neat  looking,  and  sufllciently  accu¬ 
rate  for  ordinary  household  use.  We  Present  it, 
post-paid,  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  ;  OR,  supply  it  for 
price,  post-paid. 

No.  28  and  29.— Two  Useful  Classes. 

— The  Reading  Glass,  No.  28,  is  very  convenient, 
having  a  handle,  and  being  a  slight  magnifier— the  lens 
measures  31^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  will  he  found 
of  great  assistance  to  per¬ 
sons  having  weak  eyesight, 
or  to  any  one  looking  at  engravings,  etc.  It  will  be 
Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR, 
supplied  for  $1.50,  post-paid. 


No.  29,  is  of  higher  magnifying  power  than  the 
preceding,  and  is  intended  for  carrying  in  the  pocket, 
having  a  case  of  hard  rubber  attached.  Convenient  for 
examining  insects,  flowers,  or  any  small  objects,  or  can 
be  used  as  a  sun-glass.  The  engraving  is  less  than  half 
the  size  of  glass,  the  lens  measuring  IX  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Presented  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each;  OR, 
supplied  for  $1.20,  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No. 30.— Pocket  Compass.— Price  $2.00.— 
This  Compass  is  mounted  in  a  strong,  brass  case,  with  a 
secure  cover,  provided  with  a  “stop,”  by  which  the 
needle  can  be  lifted  from  the  point  when  not  in  use.  A 
Compass  is  always  desirable,  and  particularly  satisfactory 
to  a  person  away  from  home,  as  one  is  often  apt  to  “lose 
hi.s  bearings  ”  when  in  a  strange  place.  Presented, 
post-paid,  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1..50  each  ;  OR,  sup¬ 
plied,  post-paid,  for  price. 


No.  31 .  — Craphoscope  and  Stereo¬ 
scope  Combined.— Price  $6.00.— This  glass  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  looking  at  pictures  of  all  kinds, 
and  is  a  good  magnifier.  The  pleasure  derived  from  the 
pictures  is  incalculably  increased  by  use  of  the  Qrapho- 
scope,  which  contains,  besides,  a  pair  of  glasses  for  look¬ 
ing  at  stereoscopic  views— diameter  of  larger  glass,  four 
inches.  Presented  for  8  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each; 
OR,  supplied  for  price.  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  32.— Simple  Microscope.— Price  so 
cents. — Another  magnifying  glass,  which  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  the  i)receding,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  provided  with  legs,  by  which  the  proper is 
determined.  A  person  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a 
magnifying  glass,  will  find  this  one  especially  servicea¬ 
ble  in  examining  counterfeit  bank-notes,  clover,  grass, 
and  seeds,  etc.  Presented,  post-paid,  for  1  now 
subscriber  at  $1.50  ;  OR,  supi)lied  for  price,  post-paid. 
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4GOOD  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS.4^- 


No.  33.— A  Good  Time-Keeper.— l^rice 
$10.00. — The  very  best  watch,  for  the  i)ricc,  lliat  can  be 
found  nnywhoro.  It  is  made  expressly  for  ns,  and  is 
thoronglily  reliable.  The  case  is  Nickel,  heavily  plated 
on  German  Silver,  and  very  handsome.  It  can  hardly  be 


told  from  silver,  and  does  not  tarnish  with  handling. 
No  key,  and  no  opening  required,  as  the  watch  is  a  stem- 
winder  and  setter ;  the  glass  is  a  sirong,  y?a<  one,  with 
beveiled  edges,  and  not  easily  broken.  Watch  weighs 
i%  ounces,  same  size  as  the  engraving.  Sent,  post-paid, 
to  any  post-office  in  the  United  Status  or  Territories  for 
price;  OR,  we  will  Present  it,  carriage  prepaid,  for 
1 3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  34.— Extra  Silver  Case  Watch.— 
Price  $15.00. — A  splendid  watch,  with  coin  silver  case, 
extra  lilgh  grade  works,  with  13  jewels,  compensated 
balance,  etc.  Will  prove  a  treasure  to  its  owner ;  is  just 
as  serviceable  in  every  respect,  as  a  $40.00  watch,  as  has 
been  proved  by  many  persons  in  our  own  office.  Pre¬ 
sented.  for  20  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage 
prepaid  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price.  Popular  Premium. 

Old  Reliability.— Year  after  year  we  offer  this 
splendid  watch  as  a  premium,  because  we  find  it,  from 
actual  use  in  tbis  office,  as  well  as  from  trial  by  thousands 
of  our  subscribers,  to  be  the  best  and  most  reliable  Silver 
Watch  for  the  money  ever  made  in  the  world.  One  or 
the  officers  of  tbis  Company  carries  no  other  watch  than 
this,  and  several  of  tlie  heads  of  departments  have  used 
them  for  years.  Hence  we  say  “  Old  Reliability.”  No. 35, 

No.  35.— Silver  Hunting-Case  Watch. 

—Price  $15.00.— Stem-winder  and  setter,  with  second 
hand,  and  the  same  in  aU  particulars  as  the  preceding, 
except  that  it  has  a  strong,  handsome  hunting  case  of 
coin  sUver.  We  Present  this  beautiful  Premium  for  22 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  supply  it  for  the  price. 


No.  36.-Parlor  Clock. -Price  $i5.oo.-A 
very  pretty  mantel  ornament,  and  good  time-keeper. 
Made  of  Marbleized  Iron,  with  a  graceful  bronze  figure 
on  the  top,  and  gilt  decorations.  It  is  a  striking-clock, 
and  runs  eight  days.  We  will  Present  it  for  19  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  eacli  ;  OR,  supply  it  for  the  price. 
Receiver  to  pay  freight,  which  is  small.  See  below. 

No.  37.  —  Nickel-Plated  Clock  .—  Price 
$5.00. — Very  valuable  at  night,  as  well  as  In  the  day¬ 
time.  When  the  little  knob  at  the  top  is  touched  the 
clock  strikes  the  last  hour.  It  requires  only  one  winding. 
One  day  strike.  Entire  glass  front.  Seven  inches  high. 
Will  be  Presented  to  any  one  who  sends  us  5  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  sent  for  the  price.  Ex- 
pressage  small,  to  ho  paid  by  the  receiver.  See  below. 

No.  38. —  Octagon  “Peep  O’Day” 

Clock. — Price  $2.70. — One  of  the  most  popular  ¥ve- 
miums.  This  little  clock  should  be  found  in  every  home. 
It  can  be  carried  about  in  the  hand  without  receiving 


any  injury,  and  has  an  Alarm.  Is  wound  and  set  at  the 
back.  Nickel -finish,  octagon-sliape,  1  day  strike  (repeat¬ 
ing).  The  face  measures  4  indies  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
secondhand,  with  small  dial.  Presented  for  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price. 
Post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  39.— Drop  Octagon  Clock.-- Mce 

$6.00. — This  handsome  Clock  measures  2]^  inches  in 
bight,  and  is  made  to  hang  on  the  wall.  Suitable  for  the 
sitting  or  dining  room.  Black  walnut,  with  gill  finish, 
and  white  diai,  measuring  10  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a 
reliable  time-keeper,  ornamental  as  well  as  substantial- 
looking,  and  will  run  for  eight  days.  The  upper  part  of 
the  clock  is  octagon-shape.  It  will  be  Presented  to 
anyone  who  sends  ns  6  subscriptions  at  $1,150  each; 
OR,  supplied  on  receipt  of  the  price.  The  cost  of  ex- 
pres^age  small,  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  in  either  case. 


GOODS.4^- 


PEESEEVE  YOUE  HEALTH. 


No.  40.— Reversible  Checked  Robber 

Coat. — Price  $5.00. — The  licsl  Protveiion  ngaill^l  wet 
is  a  rubber  coat,  wliicli  may  lie  easily  slipiieil  on  over 
any  quantity  of  clothing.  The  one  we  ofl'er  is  jiartiiailur- 
ly  desirable,  being  strong,  durable,  thoroughly  water¬ 
proof,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  liglit — weigh¬ 
ing  only  from  10  to  20 
ounces,  according  1o  the 
size.  Has  a  cliecked 
lining,  and  can  be  worn 
with  either  side  out.  In 
ordering  one,  a  person’s 
bight,  weight,  and  the 
size  around  the  body 
(just  below  arms)  must 
be  given.  Wo  will  send 
a  rubber  coat  iu  a  con¬ 
venient  pouch  or  case, 
to  any  Post  Office  in  the 
United  States  or  Terri¬ 
tories,  on  receipt  of 
price;  OR,  will  Pre¬ 
sent  one,  post-paid, 
for  8  suberiptions  at 
$1.50  each. 

No.  4  I .  —  Rub¬ 
ber  Cap,  with 
Cape.— r’rice$1.50.— 

This  cap  keeps  oft’  the 
rain,  not  only  from  the 
head,  but  also  tlie  throat,  neck,  and  shoulders,  while  tlio 
little  roof  in  front  protects  the  face,  and  the  opening  is 
just  large  eiiougli  for  seeing  and  brcalhing.  We  will 
send  a  water-proof  cap  and  cape  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1.50;  OR,  Pre¬ 
sent  one  post-paid  for  2  suliscriptious  at  $1.50  each. 
Size  in  inches  must  be  sent — hat-dealer’s  measure,  or 
where  hat  encircles  the  head. ' 

No.  42.— Rubber  Leggins.— I’l'ice  $2.00.-- 
These  are  indispensable  to  any  one  who  goes  out  into 
wet  grass,  as  they  are  a  perfect  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  legs.  They  weigh  from 
5  to  6  ounces,  according  to  the  size 
required.  In  ordering,  state  whether 
large, small,  or  medium  size  is  wanted. 

We  will  send  a  pair  of  these  leggings, 
post-paid,  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  ;  OR,  supply  them  for  the  price, 
post-paid. 

No.  43.— Complete  Rub¬ 
ber  Outfit.  —  Pi'ice  $9.00.— The 
person  who  obtains  tbis  Premium  (the 
above  described  Cap,  Coat,  and  Leg- 
gins),  will  be  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  complete  water-proof  outfit,  which 
will  be  the  means  of  saving  him  both 
time  and  money  ;■  a  fit  of  illness  (and  consequent 
doctor’s  bills)  is  often  brought  on  by  exposure  to  rain 
or  snow,  so  that  this  rubber  suit  will  be  found  a  good 
investment— the  double  interest  on  it  being  only  2  cents 
a  week.  We  send  the  Combination  Cap,  Coat,  and  Leg¬ 
gings  for  1 1  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supply 
them,  post-paid,  for  $9.00. 

No.  44.— Ladies’  Waterproof  Circular 

— Price  $4.50. — This  is  a  “feather-weight,”  and  can  easily 
be  carried  iu  the  pocket,  but  is 
strong  and  durable,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  Made  by  the  well- 
known  Goodyear  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  and  fitting  into  a  neat  rub¬ 
ber  case.  Every  lady  who  is  likely 
to  go  out  iu  bad  weatlier  should 
have  one,  and  slie  will  never  liave 
cause  to  regret  the  expense.  A 
poor  article  of  tliis  liind  is  never 
cheapy  liowever  low  the  price  may 
be.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  for  $4.50  ;  OR, 
I’rese tiled  for  6  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  eacli,  post-paid.  Send 
your  measure  from  neck  to  boitom  of  walking-dress,  or 
name  length  desired,  from  neck  down.  Circulars  vary 
from  50  to  60  indies  in  length. 


.  ..  n  *1  n  -  .X  ..  . 


Drop  us  a  Postal  Card  to  Learn  the  Exact  Freight  or  Expressage  to  your  place,  on  any  Premium. 
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^it^^LATEST  and  most  fashionable  DESI&NS.i 


Gentleman’s  and  Boys  Watch  Chains. 

Fine  Quality  Kolled  Gold  Plate. 

No.  45.— Pi'ice  $3.50. — A  remarkably  solid  look¬ 
ing  watch  chain,  of  tightly  twisted  double  links.  Will 
wear  a  long  time  and  always  be  admired.  Has  a  short 
chain  for  charms  attached.  Presented  for  4  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price,  post-paid. 

No.  46.— Price  $3.50.  —  A  new  pattern,  square 
links,  alternate  plain  and  spiral.  A  very  good  and  dura¬ 
ble  chain  for  a  young  man.  Provided  with  bar,  spring- 
loop,  etc.  Presented  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either 
case. 

No.  47.— Fire-gilt  Chain  with  Charm. 

— Price  $1.25. — A  remarkably  good  chain  for  the  price. 
Very  pretty  design,  and  having  a  charm  in  which  the 
stone  is  a  good  imitation  of  Cameo  on  one  side,  and  In¬ 
taglio  on  thS  other,  each  bearing  a  female  head.  A  very 
showy  article.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  54. 


man.  Same  length  as  above,  with  attachments.  Pre* 
sented  for  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied 
for  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 


Two  Watch  Chains  for  Ladies. 

Rolled  Gold  Plate. 

No.  52.— Pi'ice  $5.00— A  beautiful  chain  for  a  lady, 
of  particularly  chaste  pattern,  consisting  of  tiny  double 
links ;  cube-shaped  slides,  prettily  chased.  Nothing 
could  be  more  elegantly  simple  for  either  a  young  or  an 
old  lady,  than  this  chain.  It  will  be  Presented  for  6 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  :  OR,  supplied  forjirice,  post¬ 
paid. 

No.  53.— $4.00.— An  elaborate  chain,  suita¬ 
ble  for  a  young  lady.  It  is  in  two  shades  of  gold,  and 
has  ball-shaped  slides,  each  of  which  contains  two 
turquoises  and  two  rubies.  Furnished  with  patent 
spring  rings.  A  most  beautiful  and  acceptable  present 
for  a  lady  friend.  Presented  for  5  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price,  post-paid. 


No.  47. 


sash  or  ribbon,  or  worn  by  a  young  lady  as  a  brooch.  It 
is  of  two  shades  of  gold,  and  has  a  diamond  in  the  centre 
of  the  daisy.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price,  post-paid. 


No.  55. 


No.  48.— Price  |3.00.— Is  a  light,  pretty  chain  for  a 
young  man  or  hoy.  Loosely  twisted  links,  with  short 
attachment  for  charms,  a  spring  loop,  etc.  Very  stylish, 
and  genteel  looking.  Presented  for  3  subscriptions 
at  $1..50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price,  post-paid,  in  either 
case. 

No.  49.— Price  $3.50.— Heavy  chain  for  a  Gentle¬ 
man's  use,  prettily  chased.  A  thoroughly  reliable  and 
substantial  article,  and  a  very  handsome  present  for  a 
friend.  Presented  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ; 
OR,  supplied  for  price,  post-paid. 


No.  50.— Price  $3..50,— A  magnificent  cable  chain, 
very  heavy  and  substantial  looking.  About  fourteen 
inches  long,  and  with  the  usual  attachments.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  suiqilied 
for  tlie  price.  Post-paid  in  eitlier  case. 

No.  5  I  .—Price  $5.00.  —  Elegant  curb  chain  of 
unique  design;  desir.ahle  for  oitlicrau  old  or  a  young 


ladies’  Pins— Latest  Styles, 

WitU  Rolled  Gold  Monutlngs,  and  Per¬ 
fect  Imitation  Diamonds. 

No.  54  — Lily  Pin.— Price  $1.50.— For  fastening 
tlie  shawl  or  flclui.  A  large  Calla  Lily,  with  a  very  fine 
imitation  diamond  in  the  place  of  tlie  stamen  and  pistils. 
Rolled  gold  plate.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price,  post-paid. 

No.  55.— Crescent-top  Pin.— Price  $1.50.- 
An  elaborate  Jersey  pin,  liaving  a  double  crescent  with 
two  stars,  and  a  diamond  at  tlie  top.  Around  the  stem  is 
coiled  a  delicate  Calla  Lily  spray  with  two  leaves.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  sup¬ 
plied  for  price,  post-paid. 

No.  56. -Daisy  Pin.— Price  $1.50.— A  very 
unique  design  of  pin.  Suitable  for  wearing  at  the  throat, 
fastening  a  scarf,  etc.  The  centre  of  the  daisy  is  a  dia¬ 
mond.  This  elegant  pin  will  he  Presented  for  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  post-paid. 

No.  57. -Jersey  Pin.— Price  $1.50.-This  ele¬ 
gant  pill  is  a  flower-spray,  witli  a  diamond  set  in  a  coil 
of  gold  aliovc  it.  It  can  be  liad  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  ;  OR,  will  be  supplied,  post-paid,  for  price. 

No.  58.-Lace  Pin.-Prico  $1.50.-This  little 
pin  is  of  two  sliades  of  gold,  prettily  marked,  tlie  pattern 
tieing  a  double  spray  of  star-vine,  witti  a  diamond  in  the 
centre  flower.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  ;  OR,  supplied,  post-paid,  for  price. 

No.  59.— Lace  or  Sash  pin.— Price  $i. so.— 
The  pattern  seems  especially  suited  to  a  child,  and  tills 
pill  (as  well  as  tlie  above),  can  either  be  used  to  fasten  a 


Gold  Bangles.— Brooch  and  Ear-Rings. 

Best  quality  rolled  gold  plate.  The  styles  are  the  same 
as  those  sold  in  solid  gold  and  it  is  impossible  to  distin¬ 
guish  these  goods  from  real.  Different  sizes  can  bo  had, 
and  each  pair  is  packed  in  a  suitable  box. 

No.  60.  -Price  $6.00. — A  remarkably  handsome  and 
massive-looking  pair  of  bangles,  in  two  shades  of  gold. 
Heavily  ornamented  with  balls  and  rings,  covered  with 
filigree  work.  A  very  elegant  present  for  a  lady.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  price.  Prepaid  in  either  case. 

No.  61  . — Price  $4.50. — A  pretty  and  delicate  pat¬ 
tern  in  yellow  gold  with  six  turquoises  in  each  ban¬ 
gle.  Very  appropriate  for  a  young  lady.  Presented 
for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  furnished  for  the 
price.  Postage  prepaid  in  either  case. 


No.  56. 


No.  57. 


No.  62.— Price  $2.50.— A  simple,  less  elaborate 
style  than  the  above,  hut  extremely  elegant  and  lady¬ 
like.  Two  shades  of  gold,  ball-ends  chased  and  orna¬ 
mented.  The  most  suitable  pair  for  a  young  girl.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  price.  Prepaid  in  eitlier  case. 

No.  63.— Price  $4.50.— These  bangles  have  three 
real  garnets  on  each  side  of  the  centre  ornament,  which 
is  prettily  chased  and  decorated  in  filigree.  They  will 
be  Presented  for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR, 
sent  for  the  price.  Prepaid  in  either  case. 

No.  64. —  Brooch  and  Ear-Rings.— 

Price  $3.00.— A  very  graceful  and  delicate  pattern  in  two 


shades  of  gold.  Each  of  the  pieces  has  a  wonderfully 
good  imitation  diamond,  liauging  in  a  slender  ring.  The 
whole  set,  brooch  and  ear-rings,  will  lie  sent,  post-paid, 
for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  furnished  forprice. 
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NO  SUBSCRIPTION  CAN  COUNT  TOWARDS  MORE  THAN  ONE  PREMIUM  IN  ANY  CASE. 
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^  Gentlemen’s  Lockets. — Watch  Charm. 

No.  65.  — Price  S1.75. — Green  agate  and  blood-stone 
locket.  Turns  on  a  pivot,  and  contains  places  for  two 
pictures,  etc.  Very  handsome.  Presented  for  3 
subscriptions  at  $t.50  each;  OE,  supplied  for  price. 
Post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  66.  — Price  $1.75. — Moss  agate  on  one  side,  and 
green  agate  on  the  other.  Simiiar  to  above  in  all  other 
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No.  66. 

to  a  gentleman’s 


respects.  An  ornamental  addition 
watch  chain.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each:  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either 
ease. 

No.  67. -Pearl  Front  Locket.— Price $3.50. 
—Very  elegant,  with  a  stag’s  head  beautifully  chased  on 
a  background  of  pearl.  All  these  lockets  are  of  fine  roll¬ 
ed  gold  plate,  and  will  be  found  very  durable.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied 
for  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  67.  No.68. 

No.  68.— Gentleman’s  Watch  Charm. 

— Price  75  cts.— A  pretty  ornament  for  the  watch  chain. 
Red  Agate  on  the  back,  tind  delicately  chased  design  on 
f, -out— horse’s  head  and  horse-shoe.  Presented  for  1 
subscription  at  $1.50  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price.  Post¬ 
paid  in  either  case. 


>  Gentlemen’s  Sleeve  and  Front  Buttons. 

No.  69.— Gentleman’s  Sleeve  But¬ 
tons.— Price  75  cts.— Fine,  strong  looking  buttons, 
with  a  large,  sparkling  gold-stone  in  each.  Patent  Acme 
Lever  Back.  Very  handsome  buttons.  Presented, 
post-paid,  for  1  new  subscription  at  $1.50;  OR,  supplied 
for  the  price,  post-paid. 


No.  69. 


No.  70. 


No.  70.-Sleeve  Buttons.— Price  $i.oo.— 

For  cither  lady’s  or  gentleman’s  wear.  Best  rolled  gold 
plate,  with  patent  Acme  lever  shanks,  non-separable. 
Prettily  ornamented  with  bird  pattern.  Presented 
for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  the 
price.  Post-paid  in  either  ease. 

-Gold  Front  Buttons.— Price $2.50. 

— Very  chaste  design  of  border, 
with  a  diamond  star  in  center — 
a  beautiful  imitation.  Can  be 
worn  by  either  a  lady  or  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Patent  Acme  Lever  Back. 
Presented  for  3  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for 
price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 


16  Carat  Hard  Solder  Gold  Bings. 

Latest  Styles. 

No.  72.-8  Pearls  and  4  Garnets.- 

Price  $3.50.— A  very  handsome  stylo  ;  four  garnets  with 
four  pearls  on  each  side  of  them.  Suitable  for  either  a 
iady  or  a  gentleman.  Presented  for  4  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  eacli ;  OR,  sent  for  the  price.  Prepaid  in  either 
case. 

No.  73.-6  Pearls  and  3  Garnets.— 

Price  $4  .00. — This  ring  is  handsomely  chased,  and  has  a 
large  garnet  in  the  centre,  with  a  smaller  one  on  each 
side,  and  three  pearls  above  and  below.  Presented 


Fine  Rolled  Gold  Rings  with  Handsome 
Stones. 

Por  Bolli  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Wear. 

No.  81.— Wloss  Agate.— Pi’icc  $1.00.— Avery 
elegant  and  simple  style  for  a  gentleman.  Montana  gray 
moss  agate,  with  beautiful  markings.  Presented  for 
1  subscription  at  $1.50  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price,  postage 
paid. 


No.  72. 


No.  73. 


for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  furnished  for  the 
price.  Postage  prepaid  in  either  case. 

No.  74.— Double  Ring.— Pi’ice  $2.50.— This 
ring  has  the  effect  of  two  when  on  the  hand,  as  is  seen  in 
the  engraving.  It  is  heavily  chased,  and  contains  a  gar¬ 
net  and  a  large  pearl.  Can  be  worn  by  either  a  lady  or  a 
gentleman.  Presented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  ;  OR,  sent  for  price,  post-paid. 

No.  75.-5  Pearls  and  6  Garnets.— 
Price  $3.00. — An  nnusnal  and  elegant  design  ;  chased  in 
leaf  pattern,  and  containing  five  pearls  in  centre  row, with 
three  real  garnets  on  each  side  of  them.  Presented 
for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  sent  for  the  price. 
Prepaid  in  either  case. 

No.  76.-4  Carnets  and  4  Pearls.— 

Price  $3.50. — Very  liglit  and  pretty  design  ;  four  pearls 
in  centre  with  two  garnets  on  each  side,  Chased.  Pre- 


No.  76 


No.  77. 


sented  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  eacli ;  OR, 
plied  for  the  price.  Postage  paid  in  either  case. 


sup- 


No.  77.— Large  Carnet  and  2  Pearls. 
—Price  $2.00. — A  less  expensive  ring  than  the  five  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  very  pretty  and  dainty-looking  for  a  young 
lady.  A  large  garnet  with  a  pearl  on  each  side.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  sup¬ 
plied  for  price.  Prepaid  in  either  case. 

No.  78.— Enamel  and  Pearls.— Price $2.00. 
— A  cross  of  six  pearls  set  in  gold  on  a  bright  blue 


No.  81. 

enamel  ground.  A  remarkably  pretty  ring  for  a  lady  or  a 
young  man.  Presented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  ;  OE,  supplied  for  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  79.— Diamond  Solitaire.— Price  $2.00. 
—A  plain,  elegant  ring,  with  brilliant  imitation  dia¬ 
mond  beautifully  cut.  Can  be  worn  by  either  a  lady  or  a 
gentleman.  Presented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
eacli ;  OR,  furnished  for  tlic  price.  Post-paid  in  either 
case. 

No.  80,— Chased  Oval.  — Pcice  $1.50.— Ele¬ 
gant  oval  ring  with  very  heavy,  handsome  chasing.  This 
will  be  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ; 
OR,  sent  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either 
case. 


No.  84. 


No.  82.— Large  Amethyst.— Price  $1.00.— 
Chased  ring  with  large,  oblong  amethyst— a  remarkably 
good  imitation.  Can  be  worn  by  a  lady  or  a  gentleman. 
Presented  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50  ;  OR,  sent  for 
the  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  83,— Tree  Agate.— Price  $1.00.— Very 
large  stone  for  gentleman’s  wear.  Imitation  tree  agate, 
black  markings  on  smoke-color  ground.  Presented 
fori  subscription  at  $1.50;  OR,  snpplied-for  the  price. 
Postage  prepaid  in  either  case. 

No.  84.— Oval  Amethyst.— Price  $1.00.— A 
heavy  oval,  rich-colored  amethyst,  which  few  persons 
would  suppose  to  be  imitation.  Suitable  for  a  gentleman 
and  very  showy.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  ;  OE,  supplied  for  price.  Post-paid  in  eitlier 
case. 

No.  85.— Red  Stone.— Price  $1.00.— An  elegant 
large  ring,  witli  plain  settingandalarge  red  stone.  Pre¬ 
sented"  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50 ;  OE,  supplied  on 
receipt  of  price.  Prepaid  in  either  case. 


No.  85.  No.  86. 

No.  86.— Intaglio.— Price  $1.00.— A  heavy,  and 
very  fine-looking  ring  with  imitation  intaglio — head  of 
armed  warrior  deeply  cut  in  a  dark  red  transparent  stone. 
Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  eacli ;  OR, 
supplied  for  price.  Prepaid  in  either  case. 

No.  87.— Cameo.— Price  $1. 

— A  dainty  and  prettily  chased  ring  for 
either  a  lady  or  a  gentleman.  Imi¬ 
tation  cameo — a  helmeted  head  of  pale 
salmon-color  on  a  cliangeable  pink 
ground.  Presented  for  1  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1.50;  OE,  supplied  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Postage  paid  in  either 
case. 


No,  88.— Chased  Ring.— Price  $1.50.— Flat 
chased  ring  of  filled  gold,  with  a  space  where  the 
owner’s  name  can  be  engraved.  Presented  for  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  sent  on  receipt  of 
price.  Prepaid  in  either  case. 


No.  89. 

No.  89.— Plain  Ring.— Price  $1.50. —  Very 
handsome  looking  jdain  oval  ring  of  filled  gold.  It  will 
be  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR, 
sent  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Postage  paid  in  either  case. 
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For  Example:  Whoever  receives  the  Family  Cyclopaedia,  cannot  be  counted  for  another  Premium. 
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No.  90.  -Student’s  Lamp.— Price $5.00  and 

$6.00. -It  has  been  asserted  by  good  authorities  that  DO  per 
cent  of  ail  the  defective  eye-sight  is  attributable  to  the  use 
of  iusufiicient  or  unsteady  light.  Flickering,  however 
slight  it  may  he,  is  e.xceedingly  injurious  to  the  eyes.  The 
German  Student  Lump  is  the  best,  the  most  economical, 
and  the  safest  that  can  be  found  ;  the  double  reservoir 
(on  the  7'ighl  of  the  engraving),  lets  out  the  oil  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  needed,  keep¬ 
ing  it  always  at  the  same 
level,  near  the  wick,  and 
producinga  bright.steady 
and  uniform  flame.  The 
Argand  burner,  with  the 
tall  chimney,  having  a 
contracted  neck,  produ¬ 
ces  a  strong  draft,  which 
consumes  the  oil  instead 
of  letting  it  escape  as 
invisible  unconsumed 
carbon  as  other  lamps  do. 
For  reading,  wri  ting,  sew¬ 
ing,  etc.,  the  Student’s 
Lamp  has  no  equal  and 
is  considered  superior 
to  gas,  as  the  centre  of  a 
family  evening  gather¬ 
ing.  We  can  supply  the 
larger  size  complete, 
with  white  glass  shade, 
chimney,  etc.,  for  $.6.00  in  polished  brass  ;  or,  for  |6.00 
finely  nickel-plated  ;  OIL  Present  the  former  for  7, 
and  the  latter  for  8  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 
Carriage  to  be  paid  by  receiver,  and  25  cents  extra  for 
boxing,  if  it  is  to  go  by  fi-eight  or  express.  (See  below. 


No.  92.— Champion  Clothes  Wringer. 

— Price  $5.00. — All  stiff  springs,  cog  wheels,  etc.,  are 
discarded,  the  pressure  being  obtained  by  pivoted 
levers.  The  frame  is  made  of  galvanized  malleable  iron; 
the  rolls  of  white  rubber  ;  the  whole  is  simple  and 
durable,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  ordo-.  Given  for 
.5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  the 
price.  Receiver  paying  freight.  (Sec  below.) 


No.  9  I  .—Lemon-Squeezer.  —  Price  75 
cents. — This  is  a  combination  of  Lemon  squeezer.  Nut¬ 
cracker,  and  Cork-presser,  three  very  useful  articles. 
The  “  Dean  ”  patent  consists  of  a  lialf-pini  tumbler  with 
a  lip,  set  in  an  iron  frame  ;  the  tumbler  has  a  “shoulder” 
around  the  inside,  upon  which  rests  an  inverted  hollow 
truncated  cone  made  of  earthenware,  and  pierced  with 
holes  in  the  top.  Half  a  lemon  is  placed  over  these  j 
holes,  and  when  the  lever  is  depressed,  the  juice  falls  1 
into  the  glass  from  which  it  is  poured  without  danger  of 
spilling.  The  Cork-presser  or  Nut^cracker  is  between 
the  levers  on  the  right  of  the  tumbler.  Size  No.  2.  which 
has  a  ten-inch  lever,  will  be  Pressented  for  1  new 
subscription  at  $1.5U  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price.  Several 
of  these  lemon-squeezers  can  be  sent  in  one  parcel,  at 
little  more  cost  than  that  of  one.  The  small  expressage 
is  to  be  paid  by  receiver.  (See  below.) 


No.  93. —  Little  Detective  Scale.”— 

Price  $3.50,  with  Platform  and  Tin  Scoop.— This  little 
Scale  is  made  with  Steel  Bearings  and  Brass  Beam,  and 
weighs  accurately  any  package  from  i  oz.  to  25  lbs.  It 


is  nicely  adjusted,  .and  an  almost  indispensable  article 
for  the  House-keeper.  Useful  also  for  weighing  mail  mat¬ 
ter.  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  it  ;  OR, 
we  will  supply  it  at  the  price.  Carriage  to  be  paid  by 
the  receiver.  (Sec  below.) 


No.  94. —  Call  Bell,  and  Adhesive 

Hooks.— Price  50  cts.— A  small,  strong  bell  for  house¬ 
hold  or  business  use,  with  a  sweet,  clear  tone.  Made 
of  iron  and  steel-plate.  Besides  this,  a  box  containing 
25  patent  Adhesive  Suspension  Hooks,  which  no  family 
should  be  Without.  Though  made  of  thin  wire  and  i)aper, 
they  will,  when  fastened  to  the  wall,  sustain  several 
pounds  weight,  and  are  very  ornamental,  being  bright¬ 
ly  colored  leaves,  or  pretty  views,  figures,  heads,  etc. 
The  back  of  the  paper  is  covered  with  strong  gum,  and  is 
to  be  moistened,  and  pressed  tightly  against  the  wall  or 


wood-work,  and  can  be  washed  off  if  desired.  The  Bell, 
.and  a  box  of  these  useful  Hooks,  with  directions  for  i>ut,- 
ting  up,  willbel*resei»ted  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50; 
OR,  supplied  for  i)rice.  Postage  paid  in  either  case. 

No.  95.— Autograph  Album.— Price  $1.50. 
— An  elegant  i)res('nt  for  a  lady  friend.  This  Album  is  of 
garnet  plush,  with  raised  satin,  tea-rose  and  leaves  on 
one  side.  Measures  7x4  inches,  and  contains  <au  illus¬ 
trated  and  illuminated  title  page,  gilt-edged  leaves,  supe¬ 
rior  quality  i)aper  in  five  delicate  tints.  This  beautiful 
book  will  he  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each ;  OR,  supplied  for  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  96.— Scrap  Book.— Price  $1.00.— Cov¬ 
ered  in  mouse-colored  cloth,  with  the  front  gorgeously 
illuminated  in  ,an  elaboiate  raised  pattern:  birds,  butter¬ 
flies  and  flowers,  in  gilt  .and  brilliiint  colors.  Measures 
9x13  inches,  and  contains  heavy  white  leaves  with  red 
edges.  Very  ornamental,  and  useful  for  preserving  pic¬ 
tures,  scraps  from  newspapers,  etc.  Will  be  Pre¬ 
sented  for  2  subscriptions  at  .$1.50  each  ;  OR,  sup|)lied 
for  price.  Prepaid  in  either  c.ase. 

No.  97.— Domestic  Type  Writer.— Price 
$1.00. — Useful  for  both  household  and  business  purposes, 
simple  in  construction,  and  very  easy  to  use.  It  will  be 
found  service,able  for  lettering  cards,  directing  envelopes, 
writing  letters,  and  for  numberless  other  operations.  In¬ 
structive  and  amusing  for  children,  as  it  will  teach  them 
the  letters,  and  how  to  make  words  and  sentences,  and 
be  at  the  same  time  an  interesting  ii.astime.  This  little 
machine  is  well  made,  very  durable,  and  is  p.acked  in  a 
strong  box,  with  two  colors  of  Ink-powder,  and  full  di¬ 
rections  for  use.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  ;  OR,  sent  for  price,  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  98. —  Writing  Desk.— Price  $3.50.— A 
handsome  desk  fora  lady  or  a  yoiing  man;  measures  13x 
9x5  inches.  Real  walnut,  ornamented  in  black  and  gilt, 
and  lined  with  purple  velvet.  Has  both  upiterand  lower 


receptacle  for  note  paper,  etc.,  places  for  pens  and  ink, 
and  a  foot  ruler.  It  will  be  Presented  for  4  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  furnished  for  the  price.  Receiver 
to  pay  freight  charges  in  either  case.  (See  below.) 

No.  99. —  Writing  Desk.— Price  $4.50.— A 
jjretty  little  desk  of  dark,  polished  wood,  decorated. 
To  open  it,  pull  out  the  drawer  in  front— a  new  design. 
It  is  lined  with  purple  velveteen.  A  very  convenient, 
and  .It  the  same  time  ornamental  article.  Presented 
for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supi)lied  for  price. 
Receiver  to  pay  expressage,  which  is  small. 

No.  100. —Small  Writing  Case.— Price 
75  cts. — Covered  in  black  cloth,  embossed  ;  with  steel 
finish,  and  having  a  lock  and  key.  Lined  with  white, 
watered  paper,  and  containing  a  blotting  book,  a  com¬ 
partment  for  paper  and  envelopes,  a  pen-holder,  ruler, 
two  sticks  of  superfine  sealing  rvax  (red  and  bronze),  a 
metal  case  for  pens,  and  a  good  lead  pencil.  A  very  nice 
porl folio  for  a  boy  or  girl.  Presented  for  1  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1.50;  OR,  supplied  for  price.  Post-paid  in  either 
case. 

No  I  O  I  .—Portfolio.— Price  $1.25.— Larger  size 
than  preceding.  Covered  in  brown  cloth,  prettily  deco¬ 
rated  in  gilt,  furnished  with  a  lock  and  key.  The  inside 
is  of  figured  oiled  paper,  black  and  wine-colored,  with 
gilt  ornaments— pretty  and  substantial  looking.  Con¬ 
tains  two  compartments,  one  marked  “Correspondence,” 
some  envelopes;  an  eight-inch  ruler;  pen-holder  and 
pencil  case,  all  of  light  wood,  and  a  blotting  book. 
Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR, 
supplied  for  lu'ice.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  I  02.— Ink-Bottle  in  Case.— Price  50 
cts. — Having  a  patent  double  cover,  with  very  strong 
spring,  this  case  Is  so  secure  that  it 
can  even  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
without  any  danger  of  the  ink’s 
spilling.  The  inside  of  the  case  is 
entirely  of  brass,  and  contains  a 
small  glass  bottle,  which  can  be  taken 
out  to  be  washed  and  filled.  The 
outside  is  covered  in  bright-red 
Morocco  with  brass  finish.  A  most 
convenient  and  satisfactory  article. 

Presented  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50;  OR,  supplied 
for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  I  03.— Perambulator.— Price  $13.60.— 
This  baby  carriage  is  made  of  either  wicker  or  slats,  and 
we  will  furnish  which  ever  is  preferred.  The  inside  is 
entirely  covered  with  all  wool  reps,  and  it  has  a  hand¬ 


rail,  handle  tips,  hub  caps,  and  curtains.  The  latter, 
when  not  in  use,  kept  in  the  patent  “  Valise-top,”  which 
is  also  a  convenient  receptacle  for  many  small  articles. 
This  Perambulator  will  he  Presented  for  1 7  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  |)rice.  Receiver  to 
])ay  express  charges  in  either  case.  (See  below.) 
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Drop  us  a  Postal  Card  to  Learn  the  Exact  Freight  or  Expressage  to  your  place,  on  ^ny  Premium. 
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No.  104. —  Plush  Hand-Mirror.  —  I’licu 
$1.25. — An  exquisite  pliite  glass  Mirror,  wit li  back  ami 
frame  of  wine  color  silk  plush  of  fliiost  quality.  Meas¬ 
ures  six  by  four  inches.  Its  greatest  advantage  is  a 
strong  folding  support  in  steel,  by  wliicti  it  can  be  bitng 
up,  stood  on  tbe  table,  or  held  in  the  hand.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  convenient  for  gentlemen  while  shaving,  as  it 
can  be  changed  by  means  of  tbe  steel  support,  and  ad¬ 
justed  to  any  position  to  suit  the  face.  Ordinary  glasses 
with  a  support  can  only  bo  placed  in  one  position. 
Here,  by  means  of  the  adjusting  support,  the  mirror  is 
changed  to  any  position.  It  will  make  a  most  beautiful 


present  for  a  lady  to  a  gentleman  friend.  It  is  equally 
appropriate  and  beautiful  for  a  lady’s  boudoir.  One  of 
the  staff  of  the  American  Agricnliurisl  procured  a  similar 
one  in  Europe  last  year,  and  was  perfectly  delighted  with 
tills  adjusting  mirror.  It  has  now  been  brought  out 
here ;  and  while  we  offer  it  at  $1  .95,  it  is  sold  from  $1.50 
to  $2  in  drug  stores.  We  consider  this  plush  mirror  as 
one  of  the  most  desirable  premiums  we  oiler.  They  or¬ 
nament  the  bureaus  of  several  of  the  Editors  of  this 
paper;  and  we  believe  that  every  present  subscriber  of 
the  American  AgricuUwist  will  immediately  send  for  one 
as  soon  as  the  other  subscribers  in  his  town  may  receive 
one  for  exhibition.  Presented  for  %  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each;  OR,  sent  for  price,  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  I05.-Florence  Spool  CaBinet.— 

Price  $1.50.— Real  walnut,  with  ebonized  trimmings.  A 
useful  and  pleasing  present  for  a  lady.  Stands  eleven 
inches  high,  is  i}4  inches  deep,  and  8  inches  wide.  Has 
a  convex  front  with  patent  sliding  doors  ;  the  interior  is 
a  double  tray,  containing  places  for  fourteen  spools  of 
cotton  or  silk,  and  a  velvet  cushion  for  needles  and  pins. 
This  pair  of  trays  revolves  on  a  screw,  so  as  to  be  brought 
completely  outside  of  the  cabinet,  when  in  use.  Under¬ 
neath  is  a  draw  for  sewing  materials,  work,  etc.  This 
cabinet  isa»  ornament  to  any  room,  especially  with  a 
pretty  statue  standing  on  top  of  it,  and  should  be  owned 
by  every  lady  who  does  the  sewing  for  her  family. 
Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR, 
supplied  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  106 


No.  107 


No.  106  and  107.— Cold  Thimbles.— 

Price,  No.  106,  62  cts.,  No.  107,  $2.00.— The  “Patent  Grad¬ 
uated  Pilled  Gold  Thimble,”  will  outlast  too  of  pure  gold, 
as  the  metal  is  too  soft  foruse  without  some  alloy.  One  of 
these  two  is  handsomely  engraved,  and  each  is  put  up  in 
a  velvet  lined  case.  The  more  ornamental  one  will  bo 
Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  and  the 
other  for  1  subscription.  Either  will  be  sent,  post-paid, 
for  price. 


No.  1 08.— Buttonhole  Scissors.— P"ce 
75  cts.— Indispensable  to  ladies.  These  little  scissors 
are  of  superior  quality,  and  have  a  patent  screw-guage. 
I’re.sented  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50  ;  OR,  supplied 
for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  109.— Crumb  Brush  and  Tray.— 

Price  $1.00.— Prettily  painted  and  ornamented  in  bright- 
colored  wreath  pattern.  Two  premiums  in  one.  Brush 
and  Tray  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price. 

No.  I  I  O.— Plush  Cologne  Set.— Price $1.2.5. 
— An  elegantly  quaint-looking  little  article,  very  appro¬ 
priate  as  a  present  to  a  young  lady.  Measures  five  inches 
in  length,  and  stands  four  inches  high.  It  is  a 
slipper  of  garnet  silk  plush,  of  finest  quality,  with  a 
beetle  embroidered  on  the  toe,  in  pea-cock  blue  and 
other  shades  of  silk ;  red  satin  sole,  brass  headed  nails 
in  heel  and  handle;  the  latter  also  of  garnet  plush.  A 
perfume  bottle  fits  into  the  slipper,  but  can  be  taken  out ; 
it  is  cut-glass,  stands  three  inches  high,  including  the 
stopper,  and  can  be  used  for  holding  cologne,  essence, 
smelling-salts,  etc.  This  very  attractive  Premium,  which 
will  be  ornamental  to  any  parlor  or  toilet  table,  will  be 
Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR, 
sent  for  the  price,  post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  I  I  I  .—Card  Case.— Price  $1.00.— Made 
entirely  of  tortoise  shell,  and  suitable  for  either  a  lady  or 
a  gentleman.  Very  stylish,  and  at  the  same  time  sub¬ 
stantial  ;  will  hold  a  number  of  visiting  cards,  and  is  of 
convenient  size  and  shape  for  slipping  into  the  pocket. 
Measures  4x2‘/4  inches.  Furnished  with  a  metal  spring 
fastening,  and  finished  inside  with  white  ivory.  A  very 
pretty  present  for  a  friend.  Pre-seiited  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price. 
Post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  112.— Plush  Satchel.— Price  $2.50  — 
Lady’s  elegant  hand-satchel,  of  the  most  fashionable 
shape,  with  outside  pocket  for  handkerchief.  Dark  color¬ 


ed  plush,  and  kid  of  fine  quality,  with  steel  finish.  Ibis 
plush  handle,  neat  lining,  and  inside  pocket.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied 
for  price.  Po.-tage  paid  in  either  case.. 

No.  I  13.— Ladies’  Satchel.— Price  $2.2.5.— 
M.ade  of  light  tan-color  crocodile  leather,  with  sicel  fin¬ 


ish  and  a  good  clasp.  The  handle  is  of  leather,  and  tbe 
lining  of  soft,  fine  kid  in  fawn  color.  Inside  pocket.  A 
particularly  serviceable  and  stylish  looking  bag  for  a 
lady.  Presented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each; 
OR,  supplied  for  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 


Beautiful  Albums. 

No.  I  I  4.— Photograph  Album.— P>ice 
$2  .50.  -  Strongly  bound  in  fine  black  Morocco,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  spray  of  raised  satin  flowers,  in  gilt,  sil¬ 
ver  and  colors.  Firm  brass  clasp,  gilt-edged  leaves,  dec¬ 
orated  title-page,  places  for  twenty-four  large  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  twenty-eight  small  ones,  and  gilt-finished 
pages.  A  very  substantial  and  handsome  book.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  3  suliscrlptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied 
for  tlie  price.  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in  either  case. 

No.  I  15.  —  Price  $3..50.  —  This  handsome  Album 
measures  9X  l>y  8  inches,  and  is  strongly  bound  in  ma¬ 
roon  morocco,  embossed,  and  ornamented  with  an  elabo¬ 
rate  raised  spray  of  flowers  in  colored  satin,  gilt  and  sil¬ 
ver,  and  has  the  word  “Album”  in  gilt  on  the  back. 
Strong  nickeled  clasp,  and  gilt-edged  leaves.  Contains 
34  tinted  and  gilded  pages,  having  places  for  70  photo¬ 
graphs  of  3  siaes — card,  imperial,  and  panel,  and  open¬ 
ings  of  various  shapes.  Fly-leaves  of  heavy,  white, 
watered  paper,  and  a  beautiful  title  page — a  water-view 
in  delicate  msthetic  tints.  This  handsome  and  durahle 
book  will  be  Presented  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each;  OR,  supplied  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Receiver  to 
pay  small  expressage  in  either  case. 


No.  I  16.— Small  Photograph  Album. 

Price  $1  .25.— A  pretty  little  Album  for  holding  small  pho¬ 
tographs.  Bound  in  garnet  leather  with  arabesque  and 
flower  designs  in  black,  gilt,  and  silver.  Measures  5x4 
inches.  Brass  clasp,  gilt-edged  leaves,  and  places  for 
three  dozen  pictures.  The  pages  are  tinted,  and  finished 
in  gilt  lines,  and  the  binding  is  strong  and  durable. 
Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR, 
supplied  for  the  price,  post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  I  I  7.— Another  Small  Album.— Price 
75  cents. — Bound  in  light  garnet  leatherette,  prettily  dec¬ 
orated  with  a  raised  flower-spray  in  gold  and  silver. 
Nickel-plated  clasp,  white-watered  fly  leaves,  and  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  preceding,  though  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  Presented  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50  ;  OR, 
sent  for  the  jn-icc,  post-paid  in  either  case. 


Pocket  Books  for  Everybody. 

No.  I  I  8.— Pi’ice  $1.25. —  Crocodile  leather,  light- 
colored,  with  steel  finish.  Lined  with  kid  and  sateen  of 
same  color,  and  containing  six  compartments,  ivory  top 
lead  pencil  and  two  silicate  pages  for  memoranda,  which 
can  be  washed  ctf.  A  slroiig,  flexible,  and  genteel  look¬ 
ing  book.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each ;  OR,  supplied  for  jn'ice.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  I  I  9.— Price  $1.00. — A  beautiful  little  purse  of 
unique  shape,  covered  with  untanned  deer  skin  in  white 
and  fawn  color ;  garnet  plush  sides  and  satin  cords, 
tassels,  etc.  Steel  finish,  and  light  kid  lining.  Suitable 
for  a  young  lady.  Pre.sented  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  ;  OR,  siqiiilied  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in 
oitiier  case. 

No.  120. — Price  $1.25. — Black  crocodile  skin,  with 
rod  plush  corners,  fine  black  satin  cords  and  tassels, 
steel  finish,  and  black  kid  lining.  Contains  five  com¬ 
partments.  besides  an  extra  secure  one  for  gold,  etc. 
Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR, 
supplied  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  cither  case. 

No.  12  1  .—Price  $1.00. — Gentlemen’s  Pocket  book, 
of  tan-colored,  flexible  Calf,  with  strap  to  match,  and 
worked  border.  Lining  of  kid  and  red  Silesia,  with 
satin  finish,  special  compartments  for  bank  notes,  etc.  A 
very  durable  and  handsome  book.  Presented  for  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price.  Post¬ 
paid  in  either  case. 

No.  122  . — Price  50  cts. — A  very  genteel  little  purse, 
made  of  softest  glove  kid;  maroon,  with  tan-kid  lining 
and  steel  finish.  Of  a  very  convenient  size  for  carrying 
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in  Die  pocket.  Presented  for  1  siiltscription  at  $1.50; 
OR,  supplied  for  price.  Postage  paid  in  eitlier  case. 

No.  123.  —Price  $l.i25.— A  handsome  pocket  hook  of 
wine-colored  plush  and  kid,  both  of  good  quality.  Lined 
with  monse-colored  kid;  having  six  compartments  and 
steel  finish.  Presented  for  2  snbscri])tions  at  $1.50 
each  ;  OR,  supidied  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 

For  Gentlemen. 

No.  I  24.-Smoker’s  Cabinet. -P'ice  $i.50. 
— Any  man  that  enjoys  smoking,  will  appreciate  the 
comfort  of  having  his  cigars,  pipes,  etc.,  kept  in  a  neat, 
secure  case,  and  always  to  be  lound  in  the  same  place. 
The  Smoker’s  Cabinet  is  very  ornamental  and  compact¬ 
looking,  standing  ten  inches  high,  and  manufactured  of 
real  walnut,  with  ebonized  finish.  At  the  bottom  is  a 


drawer  for  tobacco  and  pipes,  above  that,  are  places  for 
two  dozen  cigars  on  a  revolving  stand,  with  patent  con¬ 
vex  sliding  doors.  On  the  top  is  a  receptacle  formatches, 
with  iiinged  cover.  This  remarkably  complete  and  con¬ 
venient  cabinet  will  bo  Presented  for  2  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each;  OR.  supplied  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in 
either  case. 

No.  I  25.-Cigar  Case.— Price  $1.00.— A  strong, 
fine  looking  case,  for  carrying  cigars  in  the  waist-coat 
pocket.  Made  of  light-colored  crocodile  leather,  sewed. 
A  very  sensible  present  for  a  gentleman,  as  it  will  last 
for  years.  Presented  for  2  subscriiitions  at  $1.50 
each;  OR,  supplied  for  price.  Postage  paid  in  either  case. 


No.  I26.-Shaving  Set.— Price  $5.75.— Two 
fine  quality  steel  razors,  with  white,  ivory  handles,  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Wade  &  Butcher;  a  Goldschmidt’s  razor- 
strop,  and  a  shaving  brush.  This  complete  set  fits  into  a 
leather  case,  and  will  be  Presented  for  7  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  furnished  for  price.  Post-paid 
in  either  case. 

No.  I  27.— Razor.— Price  $1.50.— A  good  black 
handled  razor,  fine  steel.  Same  manufacture  as  above. 
It  will  be  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 


Pens  and  Pencils,  etc. 

No.  (  28.— (Price  $2.00).— Suitable  for  either  a  lady 
ora  gentleman,  and  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  The 
holder  is  of  fine  rolled  plate,  with  a  slide,  and  a  solid 
gold  pen.  We  Present  it  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each;  OR,  supply  it,  post-paid,  lor  price. 

No.  I  29.— Price  $1. 75. —This  premium  is  especially 
valuable  for  persons  who  require  a  pocket  pen  for  fre¬ 
quent  use.  It  is  a  fine  black  reversible  holder,  with 
])lated  mountings,  and  a  solid  gold  i)en,  A  thoroughly 
substantial  article,  and  always  popular.  Presented 
for  3  subscriiitions  at  $1,50  each;  OR,  supplied,  post¬ 
paid,  for  price. 

No.  I  30.— Ever-Pointed  Pencil.— Price 
50cts.— A  splendid  substitute  for  the  ordinary  wooden 
pencil,  saving  its  owner  the  lime  and  trouble  of  sharpen¬ 
ing.  It  contains  a  long  lead  which  is  always  pointed. 
I  re.sented  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50;  OR,  sup- 
lilied,  post-paid,  for  price. 

No.  I  31.  -Price  50  cts.— A  fine  roiled  gold  plate 
tooth-pick,  with  solid  gold  point.  A  very  desirable  arti¬ 


cle,  and  always  acceptable  as  a  present.  Presented  for 
1  subscription  at  $1.50;  OR,  sent,  post-paid,  for  price. 


No.  132.— Cold  Mounted  Pocket  Pen¬ 
cil. — Price  60  cts.— This  Pencil  is  an  invaluable  com¬ 
panion  to  every  man,  whatever  his  calling.  It  is  strong 
and  handsome,  a  convenient  size  for  the  pocket — three 
and  a  half  inches  in  length.  Is  made  of  hard,  black  rub¬ 
ber,  with  elegant  gold  mountings,  and  is  of  excellent, 
though  simple  construction.  Every  pencil  is  wai'ranted, 
and  thousands  are  sold  weekly.  The  leads  do  not  break 
easily  if  proper  care  is  taken,  and  with  a  little  foresight 
the  pencil  cun  be  kept  ready  for  use.  To  put  in  a  lead, 
unscrew  the  point  and  slip  the  lead  in  as  far  as  necessary, 
holding  the  pencil  upright,  then  screw  the  point  tight 
again.  The  thread  inside  the  tube  prevents  the  biting 
off  of  the  lead,  as  in  "claw  ’’  pointed  pencils.  The  large 
black  leads, orcopying leads,  are  the  best  to  use.  1  new 
subscription  at  $1.50  will  secure  this  handsome  and  use¬ 
ful  Premium,  post-paid ;  OR,  we  will  supply  it,  post¬ 
paid,  for  price. 

No.  I  33.— Fountain  Pen-Holder.— Price 
$4.50. — The  famous  .lohnson  Fountain  Pen-holder,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  invaluable  to  any  one  who  writes  much,  particu¬ 
larly  to  a  doctor,  lawyer,  etc.  Each  pen  is  guaranteed  to 
last  for  years ;  the  holder  can  contain  ink  sufficient 
for  writing  40,000  \'io\'(i%witlioid  dipping. s.\\A  isthe  great¬ 
est  possible  saving  of  time.  Made  of  gutta-percha,  and 
fitted  with  a  substantial  looking  black  case.  We  Pre¬ 
sent  this  valuable  pen  for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each; 
OR,  send  it,  post-paid,  for  price. 

No.  1 34.— Black  and  Cold  Pen  Holder* 

— Price  $2.50. — The  handle  is  black,  with  elegantly 


chased  gold-plate  mountings,  and  a  real  gold  i)c'n. 
Sliding  holder  for  convenience  in  carrying.  Suitable  for 
cilher  a  lady  or  gentleman,  and  very  handsome.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied 
for  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  1 36.— Pearl  and  Cold  Pen  Holder. 

—Price  $3.00. — An  elegant  article  for  a  lady’s  use.  fitted 
into  a  kid  case.  Pearl  handle  and  gold  plate  holder,  wit  h 
a  real  gold  pen.  Nothing  could  l)o  a  more  beautiful 
present  fora  lady  friend.  Presented,  post-paid,  for 
4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price, 
post-paid. 

No.  136.— Cold  Pencil  Case. -Pfiee  $1.2.5. 
— This  handsome  Pencil  Case  measures  only  two  inches 
when  closed,  having  the  patent  Magic  Bell  Head.  It  is 
heavily  plated  with  gold  and  exquisitely  chased,  .and  has 
a  receptacle  for  leads,  which  is  a  great  convenience. 
Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR, 
supplied  for  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  137.— Cold  Pen  and  Pencil  Com¬ 
bined. — Price  $3.00. — A  most  beautiful  present  for 
either  a  lady  or  a  gentleman.  Heavily  plated  gold  case, 
containing  a  No.  4  diamond-pointed  pen,  warranted,  and 
a  movable  pencil  case.  The  engraving  show?  it  as  pen 
and  pencil,  also  as  closed,  and  ready  for  the  pocket.  Tliis 
is  a  very  handsome  and  reliable  article.  Presented 
for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  price, 
post-paid.  Either  a  slift’,  limber,  or  medium  pen  may  be 
had. 


'  S' - 


^(^USEFUL, -^INSTRUCTIVE, -^and^^^ENTERTAINING.^^ 


No.  138.— Wilcox  Telephone.— Price  $i.oo. 
—With  300  feet  of  Wire.  This  simple  little  instrument 
will  meet  a  general  want  m  taking  the  place  of  speaking 
tubes  and  electric  bells,  at  less  than  one-quarter  the  cost. 
One  of  its  many  recommendations  is  the  readiness  with 


son  will  have  the  least  difficulty  in  arranging  and  con¬ 
ducting  this  Telephone,  and  its  value  for  practical  use  is 
inestimable.  It  will  be  Presented  for  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Post¬ 
paid  in  either  case. 


which  it  may  be  put  to  practical  use,  in  connecting 
rooms  or  adjoining  buildings.  The  manufacturers  claim 
that  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  is  a  perfectly  re¬ 
liable  instrument.  With  it  the  farmer  can  have  direct 
communication  between  his  house  and  his  barn,  or  some 
paid  of  his  farm;  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  rae- 


No.  1 39.-Magnetic  Telegraph.— Piice 
$1.00. — With  this  instrument  boys  and  girls  can  learn  the 
art  of  telegraphy,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  pastime.  The  base  of  the  instrument  measures  6% 
by  3  inches,  and  on  this  are  the  following :  Carbon  cell ; 
zinc  plate;  induction  coil  ;  highly  polished  metal  bell; 


chanic  can  connect  his  place  of  business  with  his  home ; 
neighbors  can  connect  their  houses,  and  boys  and  girls 
speak  to  their  young  friends  from  a  distance.  Outfit 
consists  of :  Two  polished  Walnut  Transmitters  ;  .300  feet 
Composition  Wire ;  Leather  Cords  and  Loops;  Metal 
Screw  Eyes  for  using  at  turns.  All  packed  in  a  firm, 
wooden  case,  accompanied  by  exact  and  simple  direc¬ 
tions  for  putting  up  and  operating.  No  intelligent  per- 
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a  hammer  ;  two  switches;  brass  key;  phial  of  bi-snl- 
phate  of  mercury  ;  besides,  full  directions  for  adjusting 
the  battery,  telegrapiiing  between  two  stations,  and  < 
making  battery  fluids.  Also,  the  great  “  IVestern  Union 
Telegraph  Co.’s ’’  code  of  signals-^alphabet,  numerals, 
punctuation,  etc.  The  complete  instrument  will  be 
Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR, 
suiijilied  for  the  price.  Postage  paid  in  either  case. 
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■•^•^c<5Y^a;  CUTLERY,  Etc,  ^^-o— 

Knives,  Scissors,  Etc. 


No.  140.— The  Pocket  Knife  to  Have. 

—Price  $4.00. — Any  one  wlio  lias  ever  owned  or  used  a 
Mullum  in  Parvo  — “  Much-in-Little  ”  pocket  knife,  will 
testify  to  its  bein<f  a  most  valuable  companion  for  man 
or  boy.  It  is,  in  fact,  equal  to  a  whole  pocketful  of 
tools,  for  numberless  are  the  occasions  on  which  it  comes 
into  use  in  the  course  of  a  day.  It  is  made  c''  good  quali¬ 
ty  steel,  aud  has  ivory  sides.  When  closed  it  is  three 


KNIFE  CLOSED. 


inches  long,  neat  and  compact,  not  lieavy  and  clnmsy- 
looking,  as  are  so  many  combination  knives.  A  strong 
&r«ta-ci?'ii;er  always  at  hand  in  the  end  of  the  knife,  is 
effective  in  turning  a  screw  of  any  size  up  to  an  inch,  or 
even  more,  while  the  broad  back  of  the  hook  is  a  small 
Hammer.  Ont  of  the  end  of  the  knife  may  be  drawn  a 
steel  Pointer,  nearly  two  inches  long,  which  serves  as  a 
slim  brad-awl,  etc.;  also  a  fine  pair  of  Tweezers;  from 
within  the  knife  tliereo|)ens  the  following:  a  large  .Bfacfc, 
and  a  small  one  ;  a  Saw  wdth  double  row  of  teeth,  strong 
cnougli  to  use  on  boards  up  to  an  inch  thick ;  a  good 
Gimlet ;  a  three-cornered  pointed  steel  Punch,  or  Pirn- 
mer.  always  useful  for  making  iioles  in  harness,  wood, 
etc.;  a  Corkscrew  ;  a  hook,  which  folding  over  the  smaller 
tools  makes  a  sort  of 
Nut-cracker,  with  the 
hollowed-out  handle,  and 
can  besides  be  used  for  a 
number  of  purposes, 
such  as  raising  a  stove- 
lid,  lifting  any  hot  vessel,  pulling  on  boots,  or  taking 
gravel  out  of  a  horse’s  hoofs.  Tlie  knife  is  worth  much 
more  than  its  mere  cost — twenty-five  per  cent  on  which, 
for  interest  and  wear,  is  less  than  tico  cents  a  week. 
Presented,  post-paid,  for  5  stiliscribers  at  $1.50 
each  ;  OR,  supplied,  post-paid,  for  price,  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States.  The  best  knife,  and  the  most  popular 
we  have  ever  offered. 

No.  (  4  I  .— PriceSl.OO.— Itisa  four-bladed  pocket- 
knife,  with  a  strong  stag-horn  handle.  A  most  invalua¬ 
ble  companion  for  man  or  boy.  Either  one  of  these 
knives  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each. 

No.  I  42.  —Price  $1.00.— A  much  larger  knife,  with  a 
large  and  a  small  blade,  and  a  stag-horn  handle.  A  very 
useful  knife  to  a  farmer.  Presented  for  3  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  post-paid. 

No.  I  43.— Price  $2.00.— A  remarkably  handsome 
knife  with  four  blades  (fine  quality  steel),  and  pearl 
handle.  Suitable  for  a  present.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  3 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  I  44.— Price  $2.00.— A  Lady’s  Knife,  very  pretty 
and  dainty-looking,  and  at  the  same  time  serviceable. 
The  blades  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  handle  of 
pearl.  Sent,  post-j)aid,  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each.  We  will  supply  any  of  these  knives,  post-paid, 
for  price. 

No.  145.— Bread  Knife.-P‘ico$i.oo.-A strong 
reliable  article,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  with  the 
word  “  Bread”  engraved  on  the  blade.  Serviceable  in 
any  house.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each ;  OR,  supplied  for  price,  post-paid. 

No.  146.— Table  Knives  and  Forks.— 

Price  $10.00. — One  dozen  knives,  and  one  dozen  forks  of 
the  best  steel,  will  be  acceptable  to  a  housekeeper  at  any 
time.  These  are  of  medium  size,  and  have  strong,  hard, 
rubber  handles.  Presented,  post-paid,  for  12  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  sent  for  the  price,  post-paid. 


No.  147.— French  Cook’s  Set.-P> ice  $4.50. 
—Knife,  fork,  and  steel,  of  fine  quality,  intended  for  use. 


The  handles  are  made  of  celluloid  or  “  Patent  Ivory,” 
which  does  not  crack  by  being  put  into  hot  water,  and 
always  looks  the  same.  The  knife  blade  is  ten  inches 
long.  We  Present  the  complete  set,  knife,  fork,  and 
steel,  for  6  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supply  it  for 
price.  Receiver  to  pay  small  express  charges.  tSee 
below.) 

Wo.  1  48.— Butcher’s  Knife  and  Steel. 

—Price  $2.00.— strong,  and  well  made,  and  intended  for 
hard  wear.  The  material  is  of  the  very  finest  quality, 
and  will  not  disappoint,  but  will  prove  satisfactory  in 


every  respect.  The  knife  is  S  inches,  and  the  steel  10 
inches  long.  We  Pre.sent  them  ioi'A  for  3  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supply  them,  post-paid,  for 
price. 

No.  149.— Pair  of  Shears.— Price  $i.oo.— A 
sensible  present  to  a  lady,  and  serviceable  to  the  whole 
household.  Fine  quality,  and  of  a  convenient  size,  with 
blades  eight  inches  long.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price, 
post-paid. 


No.  1 50. -Barney  &  Berry’s  “l” 

Skates.— Price,  No.  1,  Blued,  $2.75;  No.  2,  Nickeled, 
$3.25. — No  further  recommendation  is  needed  of  Skates 
from  tills  manufactory,  than  the  satisfaction  they  uni¬ 
formly  give.  The  Heel  Plates,  Foot  Plates,  Toe  Clamps, 
and  Brackets,  are  made  from  crucible  cast  steel,  and 
blued.  Blades  fine  finish.  Mode  of  fastening,  same  as 
the  keyless  lever  skate.  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  a  pair  of  these  skates.  No.  1,  as  above,  or  4 
subscriptions  at  $1..50  each  a  pair  of  No.  2 ;  OR.  they  •ill 
be  supplied  at  the  price  named,  receiver  to  pay  express- 
age.  In  ordering,  slate  size  required,  in  inches  and  half 
inches.  To  ascertain  the  size,  measure  shoe  from  back 
of  heel  to  toe. 


4 
4 

No.  I  52.  -Accoi'deon.  — Pcico  $5.00.— This 
beautiful  instrument  has  a  double  bellows,  two  sets  of  4 
excellent  reeds  aud  a  key-cover.  It  is  of  superior  work- 


No.  I  5  I  .-Barney  &  Berry’s  ©’’Roller 
Skates.— Price,  No.  1,  Blued,  $4,00;  No.  3,  Polished 
and  Nickeled,  $6.00.  The  mode  of  fastening  these  fine 
roller  skates,  is  of  the  “keyless”  style.  Every  pair  in- 
cludes  the  French  heel  attachment,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  lady’s  or  gent’s  skate,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  attachment.  4  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will  se¬ 
cure  a  pair  of  the  Roller  Skates,  No.  1,  or  6  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  a  pair  of  No.  3  ;  OR,  they  will  be  supplied 
at  the  prices  named,  receiver  in  either  case  to  pay  ex- 
pressage,  which  is  small.  In  ordering,  state  size  re¬ 
quired  in  inches  andhalf  inches.  To  ascertain  the  size, 
measure  shoe  fromback  of  heel  to  toe.  (See  below.) 


manship,  the  corners  well  protected  by  metal  bands,  and 
is  very  ornamental.  Presented  for  6  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  price.  Receiver  to  pay 
small  express  charges  in  either  case.  (See  below.) 


No.  1 53.— Concertina. 

— Price  $3.50.— A  very  elabor¬ 
ately  ornamented  musical  instru¬ 
ment  of  fine  quality,  and  one 
which  will  entertain  a  whole 
room  full  of  persons  besides  the 
performer.  Only  4  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  are  required 
to  secure  it  ;  OR,  wo  will  sup¬ 
ply  it,  post-paid,  for  price. 


No.  1 54.— American  Zither.-  Price  $i.50. 

— This  beautiful,  harp-like  instrument  is  easy  to  play, 
and  being  both  light  and  small,  can  be  readily  carried 
about.  It  measures  18x8  inches,  has  fifteen  strings  and  a 
key,  and  is  made  of  light  varnished  wood,  finished  in  red. 
Its  name,  “  American  Parlor  Resonans  Zither,”  is 
stamped  on  the  front,  with  the  musical  notes,  and  numeri¬ 


cal  figures,  by  means  of  which  a  person  can  learn  airs  by 
heart,  or  play  them  at  sight.  Accompanying  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  a  collection  of  Popular  Melodies— twelve  in  all, 
ten  songs,  a  waltzand  a  schottische.  The  Zither  is  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  in  popularity  as  a  musical  instrument, 
both  for  ladies  and  young  men.  Presented  for  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price. 
Postage  paid  in  cither  case. 


No.  155.— Cerman  Harmonica.— Piice 
$1.50  —  This  instrument  is  manufactured  of  finely 
polished  black wood,  and  nickel-plated,  and  contains 
forty  eight  notes  and  tremolo.  It  will  give  satisfaction, 
and  always  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  its  owner.  Sent 
post-paid  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  sup¬ 
plied,  post  paid,  for  price. 

No.  I  56.— Guitar.- Price  $6.00.— A  beautiful 
instrument,  more  easily  learned  than  the  piauo,  and 
very  much  in  fashion.  This  one  is  quite  handsome 
enough  to  please  an  accomplished  musician,  and  is,  be¬ 
sides,  an  elegant  ornament  in  a  parlor  when  decorated 
with  bows  of  bright-colored  ribbons.  It  is  particularly 
suited  for  accompanying  the  voice,  Pre.sented  for 
8  subscriptions  at  $1  50  each  ;  OR,  sent  for  price. 
Receiver  to  .pay  expressage.  (See  below.) 
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i::^.TQOLS.  FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  Etc..^ 


No.  I  57. -Butter  Salting  Scale.— Price 
$5,00.— Designed  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  all  dairymen  of  a 
cheap,  simple,  accurate,  and  durable  scale,  always  at 
hand,  that  will  give  any  proportion  of  salt  per  pound 


without  figuring  or  weighing,  and  can  be  Used  by  any 
one  without  trouble.  You  can  get  this  scale  for  6  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  it  will  be  supplied  for  the 
price.  Receiver  to  pay  small  carriage.  (See  below.) 


No.  I  58.— Farmer’s  Portable  Forge.— 

Price  $12.00. -Just  the  thing  for  Small  Shops  and 
Farmers.  Will  heat  H  inch  iron  to  welding  heat.  A 
farmer  can  save  the  price  of  it  every  year  by  Sharpening 
Plows,  Mending  Wagons  and  Machinery,  Shoeing 
Horses,  etc.,  besides  saving  time  when  a  bolt  breaks, 
having  the  means  at  hand  for  repairs.  12  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  Forge  ;  OR,  it  will  be 
supplied  for  the  iirice.  Receiver  to  pay  small  freight 
charges  in  either  case.  (See  below.) 


No.  159.— Adams’  Combined  Anvil 

and  Vise. -Price  $6.50.-  For  Farmers  and  Meclianics. 
No.  1,  !.J  inch  jaw,  weight  40  ll>s.  6  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  secure  it:  OR,  it  can  be  got  for  the  price. 
Receiver  to  pay  small  freight.  (See  below.) 

No.  160.  — Amateur 
Vise.— Price  $1.00.— With  li 
inch  jaw,  or  with  2  inch 
jaw\  Price  $2.00.  —  These 
Amateur  Vises  are  very  handy 
things  for  light  work.  One 
new  subscription  at  $1.50  wdll 
secure  the  Vise  with  li  inch 
jaw,  or  two  at  $1.50  each,  will 
inch  jaw  ;  CiR,  either  will  be  sup- 


secure  that  with  2 
plied  at  price  named,  post-paid  in  each  case. 


No.  162.— A  Farm  Bell.— These  Bells  are 
made  of  the  l)est  Bell-Metal,  have  a  deep,  rich  tone,  and 
give  universal  satisfaction  to  farmers  and  otliers  who  liave 
received  them.  They  are  richly  bronzed,  and  the  hang¬ 
ings  are  included  with  each  bell.  We  ofier  three  sizes, 
as  follows : 

Diameter,  16)^  inche.=,  weight,  65  lbs.  Price  $4.00 

Diameter,  18X  inches,  weight,  82  lbs.  Price  $6.00 

Diameter,  21  inches,  weiglit,  130  lbs.  Price  $10.00 

We  will  supply  the  first  named,  for  5  subscriptions  at 

$1.50  each  ;  tlie  second,  for  7  subscriptions;  the  tliird, 
for  1 1  subscriplions,  all  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  either  at  the  price  named.  Receiver  in  either  case 
jo  pay  small  freight.  (See  below.) 


No.  163.  -Farrier’s  Knife.— Price $i.oo.— A 
useful  premium.  Sent  post-paid  for  1  new  subscription 
at  $1.50  ;  OR,  on  receipt  of  price. 


No.  I  64.— Farmer’s  and  Mechanic’s 
Blacksmith  Tools. -P'ice  $40.oo.— This  most 
useful  set  of  tools  includes  the  Farinei-’s  Portable 
Forge,  and  the  Adams’  Combined  Anvil  and 
Vise  (see  Nos.  158  aud  159),  and  also  the  following: 


18-iucli  Tongs. 


2-lb.  Hammer 
with  liandle. 


IM  lb.  Hot  Chisel 
with  handle. 


No.  I  6 1  .-CombinedT ruck 
and  Bag  Holder  -Price $5.oo. 
—  Indispensable  for  the  Farmer, 
Miller,  Mcrclnant,  or  Manufacturer. 
Combining  a  simple  and  complete 
sack-holder,  with  a  strong,  neat,  and 
desirable  truck.  It  is  attached  to 
the  truck  by  means  of  clamps,  and 
held  in  its  place  at  any  desired  hight 
bv  a  thumb  screw.  5  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  this  ;  OR,  it 
will  be  supplied  at  the  price.  Small 
freight  charges  to  be  paid  by  receiver.  * 


lE-lb.  Cold  Chisel 
with  handle. 


Blacksmith’s  Brill. 

With  this  Forge  and  Kit  of  Tools,  any  farmer  can  soon 


accustom  liimself  to  doing  odd  jobs,  and  save  in  a  year 
more  than  the  price  of  the  whole.  A  most  useful  and 
valual)lo  Premium.  40  subscriptions  at  $1  50  each  will 
secure  it;  OR,  it  will  be  suiiplied  for  the  price.  Receiver 
to  pay  small  freight  in  either  ease.  (See  below.) 

No.  I  65.— Cem  Soldering Casket.-Price 

_ This  premium  will  prove  a  means  t  f  incalcula- 

ble  saving,  not  so  much  of  direct  expense  as  of  time, 
trouble,  and  patience.  With  the  Gem  Soldering  Casket, 
all  the  tinware  on  the  place  can  be  kept  in  order,  and 
made  to  last,  instead  of  being  sent  to  town,  or  laid  by 
and  forgotten.  A  set  of  |.rinted  directions  accompany 
the  Casket,  and  with  this  help,  a  little  practice,  and  an 
ordinary  amount  of  Yankee  ‘’knack”  and  determination, 
almost  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  can  do  all  the  solder- 
in"  of  the  house  and  farm.  The  Casket  is  a  covered  box, 


containing  a  Soldering  Iron,  with  copper-head  pointed 
and  tinned,  a  Bar  of  Solder,  and  a  box  of  Soldering  Salts. 
We  Present  the  Casket  and  contents  for  3  subscrip¬ 


tions  at  $1.50  each,  post-paid  ;  OR,  will  send  it,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  Post-office  in  the  United  States  or  Terri¬ 
tories  for  $1.25. 

No.  1 66. -Twenty  Tools  in  One.— Price 
$1.00.— The  Pocket  Tool  Holder,  which  at  least  one  man 
in  every  family  should  possess,  is  called  into  requisition 
a  dozen  times  in  the  day,  whether  in-doors  or  out.  It  is 
carried  in  the  pocket,  but  will  serve  instead  of  a  whole 
box  of  tools,  when  tlie  latter  is  not  easily  obtainable.  It 
is  a  strong,  hollow,  wooden  handle,  witli  a  heavy  metal 


No.  166. 

screw  shank,  and  measures  about  6  inches  in  length,,  aud 


li  inch  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end.  The  round  cap 
unscretvs,  and  Inside  are  packed  some  20  little  steel  tools 
— screw-driver,  chisels,  gouges,  hrad-awls.  of  different 
sizes,  etc.,  each  of  which  fits  into  the  elamp  end  of  the 
handle,  wliere  it  is  held  firmly  by  the  metal  shank.  M  e 
Present  ihe  Holder  and  Tools  complete  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supply  it  for  price,  post¬ 
paid  in  either  case. 


< 


No.  167.— Curtis’  Rectangular  Churn. 

—Price,  No.  0,  $5.00;  No.  3,  $9.00.— Many  thousands  of 
tliese  churns  are  in  daily 
use,  ami  they  are  giving 
abundant  saLisfaction.  It 
is  claimed  fi  r  tliem,  tliat 
in  efficiency,  economy  and 
excellence,  they  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  5  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  eacli  will  secure  No.  0, 
wliicli  is  designed  for  one 
or  two  cows.  9  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  cacli  will  se¬ 
cure  No.  3,  wliich  liulds  | 

18  gallons — churns  9  gal¬ 
lons  ;  OR,  either  will  be  _ 

supplied  at  prices  named.  Receiver'  to  pay  small 
freight  in  eitlier  case.  We  offer  these  two  sizes  of 
these  churns  ;  others  are  made.  (See  helow’.) 


No.  1 68.— Hand-Cultivator— “  Cem  of 
the  Carden.”— Prici  $5.00  — The  working  parts  of 
this  ett'ectiveand  conven¬ 
ient  tool  are:  2  Scuffle  or 
Cutting  Blades,  one  4X 
and  one  9  inches  wide ; 

2  Plows,  riglit  and  lefl- 
hand  ;  5  Stirring  Teeth, 
all  made  of  the  best 
steel.  The  wlieel  and 
handles  of  the  ”  Gem,” 
are  adjustable  in  higlit,  I 
while  tlie  frame  is  so 
slotted  that  the  hoes,  teeth  and  plows  can  be  set  in  al¬ 
most  any  position  or  angle.  These  implements  have 
given  great  satisfaction  to  buyers.  6  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  the  “  Gem  ”  Cultivator ;  OR,,  it 
will  be  supplied  at  the  jn'ice.  Carriage  in  either  ctise  tO' 
be  paid  by  tlie  receiver.  (See  below.). 


No.  169.  — Pruning  Knife.— Price  $1.09.— 
This  is  a  well  made  Knife  for  pruiiiiig  trees,  with  a  blade 
of  reliable  quality,  and  a  strong,  dark-colored  liaudlo.  It 
can  be  obtained  for  2  suhscriptioiis  at  $1.50  each ;  OR, 
for  price ;  post-paid  iii  either  case. 
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No.  170. 


No.  1 70.— Champion  Combination 
Tool  Chest.— Pi'ice  $4.00. — Aiij’  miin  or  boy  will  ap¬ 
preciate  tbii?  cliest  of  tool?,  and  realize  the  immense  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  money  effected  by  having  the  proper  im¬ 
plements  always  on  hand.  This  chest  is  not  large  or 
cnraltersome,  yet  it  contains  all  the  tools  necessary  for 
ordinary  use.  They  are  25  in  all,  inelnding  chisels,  saws, 
screw-drivers,  gimlets,  and  a  strong,  good  blade  for  prun¬ 
ing  trees.  Each  fits  firmly  into  a  hard,  wooden  handle. 
Presented,  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR, 
sent  lor  price.  Carriage  prepaid.  Very  popular  Premium. 

No.  I  7  I  .-Farmer’s  and  Housekeeper’s 
Tool  Set.— Price  $1.50.— Snfficient  for  daily  repairs 
ill  the  bouse,  and  ont-of-doors.  Brace,  IVrench.  Screw¬ 
driver,  Bits,  Gimlets.  Nail-set,  etc.  Made  by  the  Clark 
Tool  Company,  and  of  the  best  material,  and  most  im¬ 
proved  pattern.  Securely  p,acked  in  a  strong  bos.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  %  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied 
for  price.  Carriage  prepaid. 


No.  172.— Hand  Drill.-Price  60  cts.— An  in¬ 
dispensable  addition  to  a  set  of  tools.  This  useful  little 
instrument — drill  stock  and  six  drill  points,  packed  in  a 
box  and  post-paid,  will  be  Pi'esented  to  any  present 
subscriber  who  sends  1  new  subscription  at  $1.50;  OR, 
supplied,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


No.  I  73. ^Mathews’  Carden  Seed  Drill. 

— Price  $12.00. — Itsexeelicnce  has  been  proved  by  many 
years'  use.  It  is  designed  for  the  field  or  garden.  When 
in  operafion,  it  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed  accur¬ 
ately  at  the  desired  depth,  covers  it,  and  lightly  rolls  the 
e.arthdown  over  it,  and  at  the  same  time  marks  the  next 
row.  12  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  it;  OR, 
it  will  be  supplied  at  the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  freight 
ill  either  case.  (See  below.) 


No.  1  74.— Wlathews’  Drill,  Cultivator 
and  Hoe  Combined.— P'ice  $15.00— a  most 
complete  Combined  Implement.  When  used  as  a  drill,  it 
possesses  all  the  features  of  the  separate  Mathews’  Gar¬ 
den  Drill  of  a  smaller  size,  and  will  sow  all  the  different  v.v 
rieties  of  vegetable  seeds  as  well  as  that,  and  when  used 
as  a  Cultivator  or  a  Hoe,  it  is  substantially  like  the 
Mathews’  Hand  Cultivator,  or  the  Wheel  Hoe,  and  is 
fully  equal  to  either  of  them.  It  wilt  be  given  for  15 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  at  the  price. 
Receiver  to  pay  small  freight  in  cither  case.  (See  below.) 

rJhk.  .A  lA 


Lawn  tWower.-l’i'ico $15-00. 

—  Experieucu  jiroves,  that  no 
scythe  or  grass-hook  can  do  its 
work  as  easily,  neatly,  or  evenly 
as  a  lawn  mower  does.  The  extra 
cxpetise  will  soon  be  made  up, 
even  if  the  grass-plot  is  restricted 
to  tlie  area  of  a  small  yard,  for  the 
grass  will  never  be  torn  nor  the 
roots  injured,  but  it  will  soon 
present  a  beautifully  even  and 
luxuriant  appearance.  Every  one 
should  have  a  mower.  There  are 
many  different  styles,  which  may, 
or  may  not  be  excellent,  the  one 
we  offer  has  been  tried,  auct 
proved.  It  runs  with  ease, 
makes  very  little  noise,  clears 
itself  readily,  and  is  of  such  sim¬ 
ple  mechanism,  as  to  seldom  need 
re|)airs.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
a  thick  velvety  turf  wilhont  frequent  mowing;  the  Ex¬ 
celsior  turns  the  work  into  play.  Presented  for  15 


subscriptions  at  $1..50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price.  Re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  small  freiglit  in  either  case.  (See  below.) 


No.  I  76.— Lewis’ Combination  Force 

Pump. — Price  .$6.00. — This  is  made  entirely  of  brass, 
and  has  three  feet  of  hose  attached,  which  will 
tlirow  a  stream  of  water  to  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet.  As  shown  in  the  engraving,  it  can  be  con¬ 
verted  as  desired  into  a  Veterinary  Syringe,  Agricultural 
Syringe,  or  Insect  Exterminator  ;  and  is  invaluable  in 
cases  of  fire,  or  for  washing  wagons,  windows,  etc. 
Presented  for  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR, 
supplied  for  price.  Receiver  to  pay  small  expressage.  * 


No.  I  77.-Wood’s  Patent  Corn  Sheiler. 

— Price  $3.00. — This  is  a  perfectly  simple  machine,  and 
will  not  get  out  of  order  if  proper  care  is  taken.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  wheel,  having  upon  the  surface  numerous 
short,  blunt  teeth,  which  remove  the  corn;  a  handle  by 
which  to  turn  it;  and  a  spring  to  adjust  the  wheels  to 
ears  of  different  sizes.  It  will  shell  a  whole  bushel  of 
corn  in  four  minutes.  Presented  for  3  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  price.  Receiver  to  pay 
charges  for  carriage  in  either  case.  We  will  furnish  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  if  desired.  Very  popular.  (See  below.) 

No.  I  78.— Grififln  Hack  Saws.— Price  $i.50. 
— Indispensable  for  repairing  any  farm  implement  that  is 

A.  .A  .A  - 


quality  steel,  and  will  saw  metals  more  satisfactorily  and 
quickly  than  they  can  be  cut  with  a  cold  chi.-iel.  Each 
saw  frame  is  supplied  with  a  dozen  blades.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  2  subscrihers  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  sent  for 
price.  Carriage  prepaid. 


No.  I  79.— Daisy  Carden  Plow  with 
Steel  Wheel. — Price  $3.50. — Tins  is  the  strongest, 
best  finislied,  most  satisfactory  Garden  Plow  now  made, 
and  being  inexpensive,  meets  the  wants  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tor.  The  frame  is  very  light  and  simple,  consisting  of 
hut  a  few  pieces  firmly  bolted  together  and  braced.  The 
wheel  has  a  wooden  hub,  hickory  spokes,  and  wrought 
iron  tire  ;  the  spindle  is  formed  by  a  short  piece  of  gas- 
pipe  between  the  double  beam,  and  the  whole  Plow  well 
flu'sbed,  striped,  and  ornamented.  It  can  be  used  in 
cnllivating  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  working  equally  well 
a  bed  of  onions  or  rows  of  potatoes  or  corn,  which  no 
double-wheeled  or  shovtd-plow  can  do.  Presented 
for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  on 
receipt  of  price.  Receiver  to  p.ny  express  charges.  * 

No.  1 80.— Acme  Pulverizing  Harrow/.— 

Price  $25.00. — A  defect  in  our  agriculture  is  the  lack  of 
a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  to  receive  the  seed. 
We  offer  the  “Acme”  as  an  implement  that  not  only  pul¬ 
verizes  the  soil,  but  crushes  the  clods  and  is  an  effective 
leveler.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving  that  the  im¬ 
plement,  instead  of  the  usual  spike-like  teeth,  has  a  row 
of  double  coulters.  These  are  made  of  the  best  steel 


and  bent  into  such  a  peculiar  shape  that,  when  the  im¬ 
plement  passes  over  the  surface,  these  coulters  cut,  lift, 
and  turn  the  soil  in  the  most  complete  manner,  leaving 
it  in  the  condition  of  a  thoroughly  prepared  seed-bed  in 
a  garden.  We  have  watched  the  improvements  that  have 
of  late  years  been  made  in  the  “Acme”  with  interest, 
and  add  it  to  our  Premium  List  in  the  belief  that  we 
place  within  easy  reach  of  the  farmcrone  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  implements  of  its  kind.  Thorough  work  with 
the  “  Acme  ”  will  tell  at  the  harvest.  Presented  for 
36  subscribers  at  $1.50  each;  OR.  sent  for  the  price. 
Receiver  to  pay  small  frei.ght  cliarges.  (See  below.) 

WHITIVTATirS 
Fountain 
Pump, 

rM 

No.  1 3 1  .-Whitman’s  Fountain  Pump. 

—Price  $S..50. — Weighs  less  than  four  pounds,  so  that 
even  a  child  can  use  it,  and  save  trees,  vines,  and  plants 
from  perishing  of  drouth.  It  is  mtide  of  brass,  witli  a 
sprinkler  and  rubber  hose  attached,  and  presents  a  Inand- 
BOine  appearance.  Serviceattle  for  either  farm  or  garden 
use,  for  washing  carriages,  horses,  windows,  verandas, 
etc.,  etc.  No  family  should  be  without  it.  Presented 
for  10  subscriptions  at  $1.,50  each;  OR,  supplied  for 
price.  Receiver  to  pay  freight  in  eitlier  case,  (See  below.) 
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Mathematical  and  Drawing  Instruments. 


J  a) 


We  offer  five  sets  of  these  valuable  instruments,  which 
will  be  found  serviceable  not  to  meclianlcs  only,  hut  to 
all  who  have  occcasiou  to  make  exact  drawings.  There 
are  few  persons  who  will  not  find  use  for  a  case  contain¬ 
ing  dividers,  drawinir-pcns,  scaies,  etc.,  each  article  fit¬ 
ting  into  a  special  compartment.  These  instruments, 
which  were  very  popular  as  Premiums  last  year,  we  are 
able  to  offer  at  still  belter  prices  this  year. 

I\3o.  182.  —Price  $5.00. — Is  of  extra  quality  and  con¬ 
tains  12  pieces,  nickel-plated.  Handsome  rosewood 
case  lilted  witli  velvet.  S*re.se>ited,  post-paid,  for  G 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  price. 

No.  f  83.  — Price  S4..50. — A  fine  Leather  Case  intend¬ 
ed  for  carrying  in  t  he  ])ockot,  containing  11  pieces,  nickel- 
jilated,  extra  quality.  Presented  for  5  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each:  OR,  snpiiiied,  post-paid,  for  price. 

No.  I  84. — Price  $2.00. — Another  Pocket  Case,  with 
leather  cover.  Very  convenient  for  carrying.  Pre¬ 


sented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1,50  each; 
OR,  supplied  for  price. 

No.  I  85.— Ptioe  $2.00. — Of  very  good 
quality.  Instruments  made  of  brass  and 
steel;  14  pieces,  including  brush  and 
paints.  Presented,  post-paid,  for  3 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  siqiplied 
for  price. 

No.  I  80.— Ri'ice  $1.80. — Case  of  stain¬ 
ed  wood,  containing  9  pieces,  Pre.^esit- 
ed  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1,50  each  ;  OR, 
supplied  for  price,  i)ost-paid. 

No.  IE7.— Box  of  Oi!  Coiors. 

— Price  $5.00  —A  most  complete  box  of 
Oil  Colors,  containing  every  thing  neces- 
sarv  for  painting,  ready  for  immediate 
use,  A  very  handsome  and  always  ac¬ 
ceptable  present  for  a  lady  artist.  The 
Colors  are  of  extra  fine  quality  and  fitted 
into  a  neat  case  of  Japanned  metal ;  brush¬ 
es,  jtalette,  varnishes,  stamp,  saucers, 
palette  knife,  and  full  set  of  colors. 
Presented  for  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  sup¬ 
plied  for  price.  Receiver  pay  small  carriage  in  either  case. 

No.  S  88.— “  NSurillo  ”  Nloist  Coiors.— 

Price  $1.2.5.— Sixteen  pans  of  superior  quality  moist 
colors,  and  tubes  of  Chinese  white  and  sepia  ;  four 
brushes  all  packed  into  a  strong  box,  size  4x8,  with  a 
folding  cover,  and  full  directions  foruse  of  colors.  This 
box  will  be  a  deligtit  to  all  lovers  of  the  art.  Only  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  necessary  ;  OR,  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it,  post-paid,  for  price. 

No.  !  89.-“  542”  Watsr  Color  Box.- 

Prico  15  cents. — A  very  neat  wooden  case,  0x8  inches  in 
size,  containing  sixteen  cakes  of  the  best  imported 
water  colors,  two  camel's-hair  brushes,  paint-sauccrs, 
copies  for  painting,  etc.  This  box  will  afford  many 
hours  of  pleasure  to  artists  or  beginners.  We  Present 
it,  post-paid,  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50  each;  OR, 
supply  it  for  iiricc. 


M  PRINTING  PRESSES,  Etc. 


assorted  coloi's  ;  Pack  Fancy  Chromo  Cards,  assorted  de¬ 
signs.  Tliis  valuable  Press,  with  its  complete  Outfit,  is 
securely  ))acked  in  a  wooden  l)ox.  12X5XX5  incites,  with 
grooves  for  type  cases,  and  a  sliding  cover.  It  will  be 
Presented  for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  eacli ;  OR, 
suitplieu  for  price.  Receiver  to  pay  small  freight  charges 
in  eitlu  r  case. 

No.  1  92.— Commercial  Printing  Out¬ 
fit. — Price  $2.00. — By  means  of  this  inexpensive  printing 
outfit,  the  work  of  a  costly  rublter  stamp  can  be  quickly, 
easily,  and  satisfactorily  performed.  It  will  be  found 
serviceable  for  either  household  or  business  use,  for 
])riuliiig  tags,  tickets,  price-lists,  etc.  Into  a  substantial 
walnut  box  are  fitted:  Ten  ali)hahets  of  solid  rubber 
type,  a  tlireo-liue  type-liolder,  three  sets  of  solid  figures, 
one  pair  type-tu'eezers,  one  bottle  Rubiter  Stamp  luk, 
one  i>air  Inking  Pads,  and  full  instructions  for  setting 
type  and  i)riiitiug.  Tlie  w/wle  will  he  sent  post-paid  for 
3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied,  post-paid, 
for  itrico.  Very  popular  Premium. 

No.  193.  — Bonanza  Printing  Press.— 

Price  $:i.00. — A  most  complete  set  of  printing  materials 
witli  tlie  Bonanza  Press,  and  full  directions  by  which  any 
person,  young,  or  idd,  can  learn  tlie  art  for  either  pleasure 
or  lu'ofit.  Tito  press  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  japanned 
in  black,  with  red  and  gold  stripes.  The  Outfit  consists 
of  Composing  Palette,  two  inch  Composition  .Roller,  one 
box  Wade’s  Ink,  one  set  Spacing  Reglets,  one  pack 
Wliile  Bristol  Cards,  2A,  3a,  font  of  Fancy  Card  Type, 
inciuding  Spaces  and  Quads,  which  will  print  a  name  or 
a  line  of  type.  All  packed  in  a  wooden  liox,  and  Pre¬ 
sented  for  4  suliscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  sup- 
])liod  for  iirice.  Carriage,  which  is  small,  to  be  paid  liy 
the  receiver. 

No.  1 94.— Combination  Linen  Marker. 

—Price  $1.00.— A  very  useful  article  in  any  liousehold. 
A  young  person  can  easily  learn  to  use  it,  and  do  the 
card  or  linen  marking  for  the  whole  family.  Small  card- 


No.  I  90.—“  Little  Cem”  Family  Print¬ 
ing  Outfit.— Pi'ice  $1.00.— Any  boy  or  girl  can  learn 
to  in'int  with  this  outfit,  and  spend  hours  usefully  and 
pleasantly  in  marking  books,  letters,  envelopes,  papers, 
etc.,  or  printing  the  names  of  tlio  family  on  linen  or 
cards.  Five  linndrcd  cards  can  bo  printed  in  an  liont’s 
time.  Directions  foruse  are  on  the  bottom  of  tlie  box. 
The  “  Little  Gem”  is  a  lieantifnlly  lithographed  metal 
c.ase,  containing  150  letters,  figures,  etc..  Solid  Rubber 
Type,  a  Palette  for  holding  type,  one  pair  Ink  Pads,  and 
one  bottle  Indelible  Ink.  Tlie  whole  outfit  will  he 
Prc-seiited,  post-paid,  for  2  suliscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  ;  CR,  snpiilied,  post-paid,  for  price.  A  most  popular 
Premium  last  year. 

No.  191 .— “  Yale  ”  Printing  Press  and 

Complete  Outfit.— Rf'Ce  .$4.50.— A  treasure  to  its 
owner.  Can  be  used  for  iiriiitiiig  Address  Cards,  Ta|gs, 
Envelopes,  Visiting  Cards,  and  for  iitiinmcrahlc  other 


matters.  Press  No.  2,  with  Screw  Chase,  size, 
2x314  inches.  The  outfit  comprises :  Full 
regular  font  Arabesque  Address  Type,  includ¬ 
ing  capitals  and  small  letters,  figures,  etc; 
Full  regular  font  Criiamcutal  Card 
Typo,  with  quads  and  spaces; 

Three-line  Composing  Palette  for 
liriiitiiig  one,  two  or  three  lines  at 
once;  Can  of  superior  black  Print¬ 
ing  Ink;  Composition  Inking 
Roller,  with  iron  liandlo ;  Box 
ricli  Gold  Bronze,  for  gold  print¬ 
ing;  Small  Type  Tweezers  for 
picking  up  type;  Two  Type  Cases, 
witli  hinged  lids,  and  liaving  to¬ 
gether  72  compartments ;  small 
Lye  Brush  for  cleaning  Type; 
Screw-driver  for  cliase  and  press 
screws;  Pack  Tinted  Bristol  Cards, 


ho.ard  box  contains:  Metal  Linen  Marker;  a  complete 
font  of  Type,  with  Periods,  Spaces,  etc. ;  bottle  of 
Printing  Ink;  a  Pad,  etc.  Full  directions  for  setting 
type  and  using.  Presented  for  1  subscription  at 
$1.50;  CR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 
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-13 — FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS.- 


No.  (95.— Wiother  Hubbard’s  Party.— 
Price  $1.00.— A  very  absorbins:,  and  pcrl'eclly  harmless 
game,  and  one  of  which  children  will  not  tire.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  wood,  so  strongly,  and  at  Ihesame  time  so  sim¬ 
ply,  that  it  can  not  get  out  of  order.  It  measures  18x5 
inches,  and  stands  10  inches  high;  can  he  played  on 
either  the  floor  or  a  table.  Covered  with  funny  pictures 
in  brilliant  and  beantiful  colors— the  five  smaller  ones  at 
the  top  are  not  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  but 


No.  I  99.— Dominoes.— Ptice  60  cts.— Patent 
embossed  black  Dominoes,  with  white  spots.  Though 
inexpensive,  they  are  very  durable,  and  not  in  the  least 
trumpery  looking,  and  are  made  by  machinery,  therefore 
exact.  Pitted  into  a  bright-colored  lithographed  box, 
and  accompanied  by  full  instrnctions  for  the  following 
tot  varieties  of  this  popular  game:  Block,  Draw, Mug¬ 
gins,  Bergen,  Konnce,  Euchre,  Poker,  Bingo,  Matador, 
and  Tiddle-a-Wink.  Presented  for  1  subscription  at 


pop  up  when  the  balls  are  rolled  against  the  peg®  in 
front.  A  whole  family — old  persons  as  well  as  young — 
can  be  amused  on  a  rvinter’s  evening  with  this  sprightly 
game.  It  will  be  Presented  for  1  subscription  at 
$1.50 :  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Receiver  to  pay 
small  exprcssage  in  either  case. 

No.  (96.- Spring  Bagatelle.— Price $i.50. 
— Nearly  every  one  knows  this  very  pretty  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  game.  Old  as  well  as  young  persons  are  amnsed  by 
it,  and  it  serves  to  pass  away  a  winter’s  evening  pleas¬ 
antly.  It  has  one  boll,  and  is  well  made.  The  game  is 
for  the  players  to  take  turns  in  shooting  the  Ball  (by 
means  of  the  spring),  sending  it  in  between  the  Pins 
and  under  the  arches,  until  the  snm  of  300  is  made.  It 
will  he  Presented  for  2'snb.scriptions at  $1.50each; 
OR,  supplied  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Receiver  to  pay 
expressage  (which  is  not  large),  in  either  case. 

No.  I  97. — Sloop. — Price50cts. — TheLittleBoy’s 
Favorite  is  thirteen  inches  long  from  stern  to  bowsprit, 
and  can  not  sink.  Painted  in  bright  scarlet,  has  a  strong 
mast,  and  linen  sails,  with  brass  rings,  etc.  This  trim 
little  craft  will  be  Presented  for  1  subscription  at 
$1.50 ;  OR,  sent  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  19  8.— Game  of  Loto.— Price  $1.00.— 

This  very  popular  game  can  bo  played  by  any  number  of 
persons,  and  is  entertaining  to  both  young  and  old.  The 
cards  measure  6X^4  inches,  and  are  stamped  distinctly  in 
black  and  green.  The  numbered  pieces,  which  are  of 
smooth  wood  with  purple  figures,  are  contained  in  a 
neat  bag,  and  the  glass  markers  in  a  special  compart¬ 
ment.  Pull  directions  for  playing  accompany  the  game. 
The  whole  is  packed  in  a  strong  lithographed  box  of 
peacock  blue,  with  decorated  cover.  It  will  be  Pre¬ 
sented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied 
for  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 


$1.50;  OR,  supplied  for  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 
These  Dominoes  are  exported  to  Europe  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. 


No.  200.— Top  s 
— A  beautiful  “  Coral  ”  Humming-top,  nearly  six  Inches 
high,  and  twelve  in  circumference.  Made  of  brightly 
colored  metal,  with  a  coral-wood  handle,  and  a  metal 
ring.  Also  a  Rattle  Chimer,  with  a  clear,  loud  bell. 


Made  entirely  of  galvanized  iron,  very  strong  ;  can  be 
heard  at  a  long  distance,  and  will  atiswer  the  purpose  of 
a  call-bell,  si.gtial,  or  a  toy  for  childreti.  These  two  arti¬ 
cles  will  be  Presented  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50  , 
OS,  supplied  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  201.— Toy  Cannon.— Price  $1.25.— This 
fine,  strong  field-piece  for  real  firing  on  the  “Pourtli,” 
etc.,  or  for  playing  soldiers,  measures  inches  from 
end  to  end  ;  wheels  4  inches  high.  It  is  made  entirely  of 
iron,  painted  Idack,  except  round  the  mouth,  where  it  is 
bright  red.  The  gun  moves  on  a  pivot  up  and  down.  It 
will  be  Presented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ; 
OR,  supplied  for  price.  Receiver  to  pay  small  express 
charges  in  either  case. 


No.  202.— Smaller  Cannon.— Price  To  cts. 
— This  little  cannon  is  exactly  similar  to  the  preceding, 
except  in  size  and  price.  It  measures  (iX  inches  in 
length,  and  the  wheels  are  2X  inches  liigh.  It  is  light 
enough  to  he  carrie'd  in  the  pocket,  and  will  make  plenty 
of  noise  when  fired.  Presented  for  3  subscriptions 
at  $1  .50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  on  receipt  of  the  price,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  in  eitlier  case. 


No.  203.— Foot  Ball.— Price  $1.50.— A  splen¬ 
did  ball  for  the  hoys.  Made  of  good  quality  India  rubber, 
strong  and  dnrablo.  Size  No.  2  measures  eighteen  iiiclies 
in  circumference,  and  lias  a  short  metal  tube.  Any  boy 
who  sends  us  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  eacli,  may  have 
this  fine  premium;  OR,  it  will  be  sent  for  tlio  price. 
Postage  prepaid  in  cither  case. 

Mo.  204.— Steel  i^agnet.— Price  60  Cents.— 
Amusoment  aitd  Instruction  Cointolned.— 
This  premium  will  be  found  a  source  of  endless  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  to  young  people,  for  when  they 
have  tried  all  the  experiments  here  described,  they  will 
take  pleasure  in  inventing  others,  and  will  be,  at  the 
same  time,  learning  something  of  tlie  wonderful  science 
of  Magnetism.  The  Magnet  is  horse-shoe-shaped,  and 
has  a  soft  iron  bar  called  an  Armature  (a),  whicli  is  to  bo 
removed  when  the  Magnet  is  in  use. 

We  give  directions  for  a  few  of  the 
curious  experiments:  If  the  Magnet  is  , 
lient  out  straight,  and  bung  up  by| 
the  middle,  tlie  end  marked  N  will; 
always  turn  to  the  North.  Rub  the  ' 
blade  of  a  pen-knife  on  the  Magnet, 
and  the  knife  will  become  magnetic, 
i.  e.,  it  will  attract  metals  just  as  the 
Magnet  does.  Rub  two  knives  on 
different  arms  of  the  Magnet,  and  the 
knives  will  cling  together  fondly  if 
held  near  each  other,  but  when  rubbed 
on  the  eame  arm,  the  knives  will  not 
take  any  notice  of  each  other.  Rub  a  '  'i  r 

knife-blade  or  any  piece  of  hard  steel  on  the  Magnet, 
and  it  will  pick  up  needles,  small  nails,  tacks,  etc.  Any 
intelligent  boy  or  girl  will  find  great  amusement  in  these 
strange  actions,  and  even  grown  up  people  will  be 
amnsed  and  instructed  by  the  Magnet.  No  family 
should  be  without  one.  We  will  send,  post-paid,  a  very 
good  6-inch  one  (bar  13  inches  long,  weight  11  ounces.') 
for  the  price  ;  OR,  $®reseiit  one  to  any  boy  or  girl  for 
1  new  subscriber  at  $l.r,0,  post-paid. 


No.  205.— Eel  ipse  Steam- Engine. —Price 
$1.00. — Pour  and  a  lialf  inches  liiali,  witli  a  brass  boiler, 
a  lamp,  and  two  speeds  to  belt  puiiey.  Tills  engine  is  of 
sufficient  pow’er  to  run  toy  or  model  macliinery,  and  will 
please  intelligent  lads.  It  will  be  Presented,  for  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price. 
Post-paid  in  either  case. 
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No.  206.— Boy’s  Bicycle.  —  Price  se.oo.— 

A  never-failing  source  of  deiinht  to  a  boy  is  a  stronjj, 
durable,  well-made  Bicycle.  The  one  we  offer  jiossesses 
all  tliose  cliaractcrislicB ;  it  has  a  32  inch  front  wheel, 


handle  at  the  back,  and  a  movable  parasol  canopy  for  the 
waxen  baby’s  protection  from  the  sen.  Presenited  for 
2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,fnrnished  for  the  price. 
Receiver  to  pay  small  express  charj;es  in  either  case. 


underneath;  painted  in  bright  colors.  Will  be  Pre¬ 
sented  to  any  one  who  will  send  2  subscribers  at  ^ 
$1.50  each  ;  OR,  will  be  supplied  for  the  price.  Receiver 
to  pay  small  expressagc.  (See  below.) 


tinned  iron  frame  and  seat,  and  shaved-spoke  wheels. 
Suitable  for  a  boy  from  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and  will  not 
fail  to  make  him  happy.  Presented  for  7  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  furnished  for  the  price.  Receiver 
to  pay  li-eight  charges  in  eitiier  case. 

No.  207.— Child’s  Swing.— Price  $i.oo.— A 
delight  to  the  little  ones.  Amuses  them  for  hours  at  a 
time,  and  keeps  them  out  of  danger  and  mischief.  An  in¬ 
exhaustible  source  of  pleasure,  so  strongly  made  that 
that  it  will  last  for  years,  the  only  part  to  wear  out  being 
the  ropes,  which  are  easily  replaced.  Perfectly  safe,  as 
tlie  child  cannot  possibly  fall  out,  and  can  keep  himself 
in  constant  motion.  The  seat  has  a  soft,  comfortable 
cushion,  covered  in  pretty,  bright-colored  cretonne,  and 
studded  with  brass-headed  nails.  The  back,  front  and 


No.  209  .-“Tally-Ho”  Sulky  .-Price  $8.00. 


— This  velocipede  furnishes  very  healthful  exercise,  and 
was,  for  this  reason,  awarded  a  diploma  of  merit  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Pair  of  1882  (Sanitary  De¬ 
partment).  It  is  driven  by  the  arms  and  steered  by  the 
feet,  and  is  always  popular  among  the  little  boys  and 
girls.  Tbe  one  we  offer  is  suited  to  a  child  from  4  to  10 
years  of  age,  and  moves  easily,  but  with  great  speed,  is 
well  and  strongly  made,  and  higlily  ornamental.  It  can 
be  used  in  the  house  as  well  as  out  of  doors,  and  so  fur¬ 
nish  amusement  to  children  in  bad  weather  as  tvell  as 
fine.  Presented,  for  8  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ; 
OR,  supplied  for  price.  The  small  expenses  of  freiglit 
to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  in  either  case.  (See  below.) 


sides  are  of  walnut,  sliding  up  and  down  the  ropes,  for 
convenience  in  getting  into  the  swing,  and  for  carrying  it 
about.  Several  yards  of  rope,  and  two  steel  rings  are  in¬ 
cluded,  and  the  whole  swing  is  ready  for  immediate  use, 
requiring  only  to  be  put  up.  It  can  be  hung  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  the  roof  of  a  veranda,  or  in  a  door-way, 
where  it  will  be  invaluable  for  amusing  the  little  ones  in 
bad  weather.  No  family  of  children  should  be  without' 
at  least  one  of  these  delightful  swings.  Even  the  baby 
can  be  trusted  to  it,  and  it  is  strong  enough  to  be  used  by 
a  child  eight  years  old.  Presented  for  2  suhscrip- 
tions  at  $1,50  each;  OR,  sent  for  price.  lieceiver  to  pay 
small  cxprjssage.  (See  below.) 


No.  208.— Doll’s  Perambulator.  —  Brice 

$1.50.— Sometbing  for  the  littl  ■  girls.  This  Doll-carriage 
is  made  of  willow-ware,  prettily  lined,  and  the  wheels 
measure  6  and  8  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  a  long 


No.  2  I  ©.-Horizontal  Engine. -Brice  $2.50. 
— This  engine  is  packed  in  a  strong  box.  with  a  lamp, 
funnel,  etc.  It  is  six  inches  long,  and  four  and  a  half 
inches  high;  has  a  brass  boiler  and  safety-valve,  a  brass 
p'ilie  connecting  the  boiler  with  the  slearn-cbest.  one- 
inch  stroke,  cross-bead  ninning  on  steel  ways.  Itwill  be 
Presented  for  4  snbscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR, 
supplied  for  price.  Bost-paid  in  either  case  Popular' 
Premium  last  3'ear. 


Mo.  2  I  3.— Boy’s  Wagon.-Brice $3.00. —This 
Express  Wagon  will  delight  the  small  boys,  and  help 
them  to  be  useful,  by  carrying  parcels,  etc.,  for  their 
elders.  It  is  strongly  made,  with  a  long  handle,  heavy 
round  tire  wheels,  an  iron  axle,  hub-caps,  and  a  firm 
seat.  The  body  is  28  inches  long,  well  painted,  and  deco¬ 
rated,  with  its  name  on  both  sides.  A  sensible  present 
to  a  little  boy  at  any  tiipc  of  year.  Presesited  for  7 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  tbe  price. 
Receiver  to  pay  small  expressage  in  either  case.  * 


No.  2  I  I  .—Boy’s  Sled.— Brice  $2.00.— This  fine 
sled  is  nearly  a  j'ard  (33  inches)  long,  and  twelve  inches 
wide.  It  is  made  of  oak  wood,  varnislied,  and  prettily 
decorated,  lias  briglit  tin  braces,  arched  knees,  and  pol¬ 
ished  runners.  It  is  worth  any  boy’s  while  to  secure  this 
beautiful  premium  by  sending  us  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  ;  OR,  we  will  send  the  sled  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Small  expressage  to  bo  paid  by  recipient  in  either  case,* 

No.  2  12.— Lion  Savings  Bank.— Price 
$1.50.— An  almising  group.  A  coiiris  jilaced  in  tlio  old 
monkey’s  paw,  and  wlien  the  spring  is  touclied,  tlie  baliy 
monkey  leajis  up  and  throws  the  money  into  the  lion's 
moutli,  which  opens  at  tlie  same  instant.  Bank  tndocks 


School  Bags  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

No.  2  I  4.— Patent-Leather  Bag.— Brice co 
cents. — A  very  pretty  Bag  that  can  be  worn  by  either  a 
girl  or  a  little  boy.  Made  of  black  patent-leather,  figured; 
bound  with  tan-color,  fastened  with  a  strap  and  buckle, 
and  lined  with  mouse-color  linen.  It  has  a  long  patent- 
leather  strap  with  a  buckle,  for  wearting  over  one 
shoulder.  Measures  llxfif  inches  inside.  Will  keep  the 
books  dry  and  safe.  Presented,  for  1  subscription  at 
$1.50  ;  OR,  sent  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  ciiher  case. 

No.  2  I  5.— Another  Water-proof  Bag.— 
Price  30  cts. — This  Bag  is  a  little  smaller  tlian  tlieijreccd- 
ing,and  so  sofland  liglit,  that, when  empty,it  can  be  folded 
up  and  carried  in  tlie  pocket.  Made  of  black,  oiled  cloth, 
liouiul  with  black  braid,  lias  a  metal  clasp,  and  a  jiretty 
shoulder  strap  of  rod,  white  and  blue.  I’resented  for 
I  subscription  at  $1.50;  OR,  sent  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Bost-paid  in  cither  case.  * 

No.  2  !  6.— Large  School  Bag.— Pries  50 
cents.^Made  of  black  oiled-cloth,  with  tan-color  bind¬ 
ing,  and  long  sliouldcr  strip.  Steel  buckle,  etc.  Is  per¬ 
fectly  water-proof,  and  largo  enougli  (13x10  inches)  to 
hold  all  tbe  books,  including  the  big  Geography.  A 
strong  and  fine-looking  bag  for  a  boy  or  girl,  when 
empty  it  can  be  rolled  up  with  a  small  parcel.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50  ;  OR,  sent  for  the 
price.  Bost-paid  in  cither  case. 

No.  2  I  7.— School  Set.— Brice  To  cts.— A  dc- 
liglitful  premium  fur  the  boys  and  girls.  Three  prizes  in 
one;  no  cliild  should  bo  witliout  tlieni.  First,  a  scliool- 
bag,  eighteen  inches  across,  made  of  knitted  twine,  very 
strong  and  neat-looking;  second,  a  painted  tin  case,  or 


Scholar’s  Companion,  with  a  lifting  cover,  and  holding 
a  sponge,  lead  pencil,  slate  pencil,  jien  lu.lder,  ruler  and 
chalk,  eaelt  fitted  to  a  special  compartment;  tliird,  a 
”  crystal  hook-slale,”  10  by  13  indies  when  open.  Any 
child  may  secure  this  fine  triple  Preiniuni  by  sending  1 
now  snbscri|)tion  at  $1.50;  OR,  itwill  bo  sent  for  the 
price.  Bost-paid  in  citlier  case.  Popular  Breminm. 
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No.  2  18.— Remington’s  Double-Bar¬ 
reled  Breech-loader.— Pi'ice  $45.00— if  yon 
want  tlie  BEST  (4un  now  made  in  tliis  country, 
then  we  can  a-ive  you  the  Famous  New  miodel 
Bemlngton  Doiibie  Barrel  Breecli-load- 
Ing  Sbot  Bun.  This  Gun  has  the  cclel)i'a- 
ted  Scott  Pattern  Top-Eever  Action  (uni¬ 
versally  pronounced  the  best  action  ever  produced), 
together  with  the  1)001)16  Bolt.  Rebounding  Locks,  large 
Head  Strikers,  Patent  Fore-end  and  Extension  Rib.  The 
Barrels  are  of  tlie  finest  quality  of  Decarbonized  Steel, 
and  the  Slock  is  of  selected  Walnut,  finely  finished,  with 
Pistol  Grip  checkered.  Every  one  of  these  Guns  is 
Cbolte-bored,  and  is  thoroughly  tested  at  the  factory. 
Weight:  from  SX  to  0  pounds.  We  can  from  our 
own  persional  experience  pronounce  tbis 
Gun  superior  to  any  otber  in  tlie  market. 
It  is  practically  a  complete  and  perfect  Gun. 
Mr.  Judd  uses  this  gun  every  autumn  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  A  very  pppttlar  premium  last  year. 

This  Superb  Fire-arm  you  can  secure  free  of  cost 
by  sending  us  65  subscriptions  to  the  Armncan  Agri¬ 
culturist  at  |1.50  each ;  OR,  we  will  furnish  the  same  for 
the  price.  Receiver  in  either  case  to  pay  carriage. 

What  onr  Patrons  Aviite  ns  abont  this  Gan. 

Melrose,  Minn.,  Dec.  2!),  1883. 

The  Famous  New  Model  Remington  Gun  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  F.  L.  Smith. 

Cali.sville,  Fla.,  Dec.  3,  1883. 

I  find  the  Famous  New  Model  Remington  Gun  to  be  a 
superior  one  in  every  respect.  I  have  killed  Quail  on 
the  Wing  at  Sixty  Vards,  Yours  truly, 

E.  M.  Lambert. 


What  onr  Patrons  write  ns  about  this  Gnii. 

Sai-EDi,  Va.,  Jan.  10,  1884. 

W.  Scott  Gun  received,  hiave: it,  and  am 
much  pleased.  Yours  truly,  J.  Wm.  Bushono. 

BbaiFoRT'.  S.  C.,  March  25,  1884. 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  W.  Scott  Gun,  it  shoots 
remarkably  well.  Yours  respectfully  B.  B.  Sams. 

Atlantic  City,  Jan.  17,  1884. 

W.  Scott  Gun  received,  have  tried  it,  and  report  :  well 
satisfied.  Yours  respectfully,  J.  Wootton,  Jr. 

Flag  Springs,  Mo  ,  Jan.  8,  1884. 

The  W.  Scott  Gun  arrived  safely  and  gives  good  satis¬ 
faction — compares  well  with  Gun  of  twice  its  cost. 

J.  M.  Shepard. 

Bctler,  Ky.,  Jan.  15,  1S84. 

Received  the  W.  Scott  Gun  in  due  time  ;  have  tested 
it ;  proves  to  be  a  strong  and  accurate  shooter  ;  am  well 
pleased  with  it.  Yours  truly,  C.  A.  Wandelohr. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  March  9.  1884. 

W.  Scott  Gun  at  hand  all  right.  Two  weeks  ago,  on 
trial,  threw  Buckshot  250  yards.  Yours  truly, 

H.  T.  Miller. 

Danbury,  Conn.,  Dec  26, 1883. 

The  W.  Scott  Gun  came  to  hand  all  right,  and  upon 
trial  I  find  it  to  be  a  strong  shooter.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  has  aSJS.Oi  Parker  (4nn,  but  he  cannot  beat  this 
W.  Scott  in  shooting.  Yours  truly,  S.  J.  Sherman. 


No.  2  I  9.  —  Double-Barreled  Breech¬ 
loader.— Price  $19.00.— If  you  want  a  Supe¬ 
rior  Breech-loader,  we  can  furnish  theAV.  Scott 
(Beljgian)  Guii.  This  Gun  we  selected  especi¬ 
ally  for  our  readers,  and  after  many  thorough  trials,  can 
pronounce  it  the  best  weapon  for  the  money  now  ob¬ 
tainable.  It  gives  universal  satisfaction,  and 
bothfor  cloee  and  strong  shootingis  equal  to  many 
of  the  Guns  sold  at  double  and  treble  its  price.  The  bar¬ 
rels  of  this  Gun  are  of  Fine  I,aminated  Steel, have 
been  tboronglily  tested,  and  are  absolutely 
safe.  The  action  is  the  celebrated  Lefaucheaux  pat¬ 
tern,  which  for  both  reliability  and  wear  is  in¬ 
comparably  superior  to  any  side  leveraction  now 
made. 

Mr.  ISobcrt  B.  Boosevelt,  the  veteran  sports¬ 
man,  says  in  his  volume,  just  published,  entitled  “  Florida 
and  the  Game  Water-Birds;  ”  “I  may  say,  that  no  guns 
could  have  been  more  severely  tried  than  mine  that  were 
manufactured  by  Lefaucheaux,  one  of  which  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  that  was  ever  permanently  used  in  this  country,  and 
that  they  have  never  given  out  in  their  working  parts, 
while  the  oldestandmost  hardly  used  has  never  g  ven  out 
at  all,  although  shot  in  all  weathers,  and  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.” 

The  celebrated  “  Stoiielienge,”  the  recognized  au¬ 
thority  in  Europe:  says  in  his  new  work,  ‘‘The  Modern 
Sportsman’s  Gun  and  Rifle:"  ‘‘This  Lefaucheaux 
Action  has  maintained  its  ground  ns  one  of  the  strongest 
of  all  those  known  to  gun  makers.” 

This  Gun  has  Steel  Freed  Locks,  and  the  stock  is  of 
solid  Walnut,  oil-finished,  and  full  checkered.  We  can 
furnish  either  10  or  12  bores,  30or  32-inch  barrels— weight 
from  8  to  10  pounds.  This  most  excellent  Gun  will  be  sent 
as  a  free  gift  to  any  one  sending  ns  25  subscriptions 
to  the  American  Agriculturist  at  $1.,50  each  :  OR,  we  will 
forward  it  for  the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  carriage. 


No.  220— “Handy”  Cun.— P>ice  f4.50.— if 
you  want  an  inexpensive  Gun,  we  can  recomtnend 
our  Handy  Gun.  a  single  barrel  Muzzle- 
loader.  These  Guns  were  made  at  the  World  Renowned 
Springfield  Armory,  were  tlioroiigbly  tested  in  all 

DISTANCE  THIRTY  YARDS,  FIRED  WITHOUT  REST. 


W.  Sfott  Gun. 


“  Handy  Gun.” 


parts,  and  bear  the  Government  Inspector’s  marks, 
guaranteeing  tlie  perfection,  both  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  \vorkmansbix>.  The  barrel  is  of  solid 
steel  of  the  finest  quality,  and  is  32  incln'S  long :  the 
lock  is  of  the  same  material,  aiul  the  stock  is  American 
Walnut,  oiled.  This  Gun  we  will  Present  to  any  one 
who  sends  us  6  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price. 
Receiver  to  pay  carol ahe. 

What  onr  rations  write  ns  ahont  this  Gnn. 

Groveport,  Ohio,  March  31,  1884. 

The  Handy  Gun  came  all  right,  and  is  all  you  claim  it 
to  be.  Y'ours  truly,  Joseph  S.  Leigh. 

Manchester,  Mich.,  Jan.  4,  1884. 

The  Handy  Gun  you  sent  me  I  have  received  in  good 
order,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Yours, 

Henry  Schulte. 

Old  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18.  1884. 

Handy  Gun  received.  Am  well  pleased,  think  it  a  good 
article  for  the  money.  C.  A.  Case. 


Reiley  Springs,  Texas,  Jan.  21.  1884. 
The  Handy  Gun  came  in  good  time  and  order.  Am 
well  pleased  with  it.  Respectfully,  R.  H.  Caldwell. 


No. 22  I  .—  Rifles.— Pt'ice $26.00. —ForHunter’s 
or  Sportsman’S  use,  the  best  single  shot  Rifle  now 
made  is  unquestionably  the  celebrated  Remington 
Improved  Creedmoor  Rifle,  Hepburn’s  Pat¬ 
ent.  This  superior  fire-arm  is  equally  well  adapted  for 
long  range  shooting  or  general  use  as  a  Hunter’s  and 
Sportsman’s  Rifle.  It  is  the  safest,  most  durable,  and 
most  accurate  Rifle  now  obtainable.  It  has  a  solid 
Breech-block,  with  direct  rear  support,  side-lever  action. 
Rebounding  Hammer,  and  Trigger  always  in  the  safety 
notch,  thereby  rendering  premature  discharge  impossi¬ 
ble.  It  can  be  had  in  38,  40,  or  45-C.ilibre,  28-inch  Barrel 
with  Pistol  Grip.  This  Rifle  will  he  Presented  to  any 
onesending  35  suhscriptions  at  $1.50 each  ;  OR,  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  carriage. 


No.  222.— Revolver.— Price  $2.50.— A  reliable 
3‘2-Calibre  Revolver.  Genuine  Steel  Barrel  and  Cylinder. 
Well  made,  durable,  and  safe.  Will  be  sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  we  will 
furnish  same,  prepaid,  for  the  price. 


No. 223.— Double  Action  Revolver.— Price 
$5.00. — A  new,  first-class  Double  Action  Self-Cocking 
Revolver,  nickel  plated.  One  of  th,)  latest  and  best  now 
in  the  market.  With  rubher  stock  finely  finished.  This 
is  a  most  desirable  Premium,  and  can  be  secun-d,  free  of 
charge,  by  sending  ns  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each; 
OR,  we  will  supply  it,  prepaid,  for  the  price. 


No.  224.— The  New  Victoria  Combi¬ 
nation  Cun  Case.— Price  $3.50.— This  is  the  pop¬ 
ular  Victoria  Gun  Case,  with  Cartridge  Bag,  and  separate 
pocket  for  Cleaning  Implements  attached.  It  is  made  of 
selected.  Water-proof  Canvas,  Leather  Covered  Tip  and 
Ends,  with  two  straps  to  fasten  the  barrel  by  the  side  of 
the  stock,  therehy  making  a  compact  and  easily  carried 
package.  Heretofore  three  separate  bags  were  required, 
but  now  we  can  furnish  the  three  in  one,  as  above,  and 
all  Hunters  and  Sportsmen  will  appreciate  the  advantage. 
5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  desirable 
Premium,  post  paid  ;  OR,  we  will  send  it,  free  of  charge, 
on  receipt  of  price. 


No.  225.— Reloading  Implements.— 

Price  $2.00.— Sometliing  ISiitirely  New.— A 
complete  set  of  Reloading  Implements,  consisting  of  a 
combined  Powder  an  I  Shot  Measure.  Loader  and  Decap¬ 
per,  Recapper,  Shell  Crimper  (or  Turn-over),  Shell  Ex¬ 
tractor,  Cleaning  Rod  in  three  joints,  with  Expansive 
Pelt  Swab,  Wire  Scratch  Brush,  and  Slotted  Tip,  making 
in  all  12  separate  pieces  of  first  class  materials, 
handsomely  finished,  and  compactly  put  up  in  a  strong 
pasteboard  box.  As  a  Reloading  Outfit  is  an  absolute 
necessity  with  every  Breech-loaning  Shot  Gun,  we  deem 
this  a  most  desirable  premium,  and  at  the  price  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  bargain.  Only  3  subscriptions  at  $1..50  each 
are  required  to  secure  this  valuable  Premium,  post-paid  ; 
OR,  we  will  send  it,  prepaid,  for  the  price. 


N.  B.— If  you  desire  any  other  Make,  Quality,  or  Style  of  CUN,  RIFLE,  or  REVOLVER,  or  in  fact  anything  in  the 
line  of  Sportsman’s  Supplies,  from  a  Paper  Cartridge  to  a  Hammerleis  Damascus  Breech-loader,  either  as  Pre¬ 
miums  or  otherwise,  please  write  us,  stating  full  particulars.  Also,  write  us  as  to  cost  of  freight  or  express  on  any 
desired  gun. 

Address  OEANG-E  JUDD  00,,  DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres’t,  751  Broadway,  New  York, 
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-+SCROLL*SAWS> 


straight  line  may  bo  attaclu'd  lo  the  Lalho,  at  a  slight 
increase  of  cost.  The  saw  is  S}4  inches  in  diametei',  and 
will  find  many  useful  applications.  9  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this  machine  without  the  Buzz 
Saw  attachment ;  OR,  for  1 1  subscriptions  at  $1,50  each, 
we  will  send  the  machine  and  attachments  complete  ; 
OR,  will  supply  either  for  the  price,  which  is  $8.00  and 
$9  .50  Receiver  to  pay  small  freight  charges. 


No. 226. —Scroll  Saw.— Price  $3.00. 

“  Tlie  Prize  Holly.” 

t 

The  beautiful  Swiss  looking  articles,  for  both  orna¬ 
ment  and  use,  made  with  the  Scroll  Saw,  are  familiar  to 
many  persons,  as  this  machine  has  lately  come  so 
much  into  vogue.  No  more  acceptable  present  to  a 
friend  could  be  thought  of  thati  a  pretty  article  of  otie’s 
own  manufacture,  in  wood,  tortoise-shell,  horn,  etc.  For 
young  persons  especially,  this  work  is  a  fascinating  pas¬ 
time,  though  by  no  means  lieneath  the  notice  of  their 
elders.  The  “Prize  Holly”  Saw  is  superior  to  many 
others  in  ease  of  working,  and  excellence  of  finish.  It 
has  an  improved  Clamp  for  holding  the  blades  firmly  ;  a 
Tilting  Table,  an  Emery  Wheel,  and  a  holder  for  drills, 
making  it  very  complete.  Its  weight  is  only  thirty 
pounds,  and  its  simplicity  is  such,  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
set  up  and  operate. 

DIMENSIONS  AND  CAPACITY. 

Hight  of  machine,  30  inches;  width,  18  inches;  di¬ 
ameter  of  Balance  Wheel,  12  inches  ;  weight  7  pounds. 
Saw  swings  20  inches  in  the  clear;  stroke,  1^  inch. 
Lathe-bed  Ways  grotitid  and  polished.  Given  for  4 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  etich  ;  OR,  sent  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Receiver  to  pay  the  small  freight. 

No. 227.— Combined  Lathe  and  Scroll 

Saw. — Price  $8.00. 

“  The  Demas  Prize.” 

Adepts  in  the  art  of  scroll  sawing,  have  long  wished 
for  an  attachment  with  which  to  turn  certain  small,  deli¬ 
cate  articles,  for  ornamental  work.  This  can  be  done 
most  readily  with  a  lathe,  and  the  “  Demas  Prize  ”  Com¬ 
bined  Lathe  and  Scroll  Saw,  will  be  found  to  supply  the 
■want  most  effectually.  The  saw  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
being  mounted  on  the  heavy  frame  requisite  for  the  lathe, 
it  works  with  perfect  steadiness.  All  its  parts  are  well 
finished,  and  by  its  use,  an  infinite  variety  of  graceful  and 
elegant  articles  can  be  produced.  The  following  meas¬ 
urements  show 

The  Capacity  of  llie  Lathe  and  Saw. 

Hight  from  floor  to  top  of  Lathe  Bed,  inches  ;  to 
Centres,  30  inches  ;  to  top  of  Saw  Table,  32  inches. 

Length  of  Lathe  Bed,  2414  inches;  it  will  turn  a  piece 
16  inches  long  and  5  inches  in  diameter. 

Diameter  of  Balance  Wheel,  14  inches ;  weight  11 
pounds. 

Stroke  of  Crank,  4  inches  ;  size  of  Lathe  Spindle,  Vu- 

Short  Rest,  4  inches  long;  Long  Rest.  12  inches  long. 

Stroke  of  Scroll  Saw,  1%  inches;  it  will  cut  \]4  inch 
thick  if  necessary,  but  1  inch  practically,  and  swing  20 
inches  in  the  clear. 

It  has  Tilting  Table,  which  is  ground  and  polished; 
the  ways  to  Lathe  Bed  are  also  ground  and  polished— in 
tact,  it  is  so  finished  that  it  will  do  just  as  fine  work  and 
just  as  satisfactorv  as  rnv  $50.00  Lathe  and  S.aw. 

Chucks  for  holding  'Drills,  etc.,  can  be  attached. 
Weight,  50  potinds. 

An  Emery  Wheel,  Drill,  and  Turning  Tools  accom¬ 
pany  the  combined  machine. 

A  CiRcuXAK,  or  Buzz  Saw,  for  rapid  sawing  in  a 


SPECIAL^^PREMIUM 

No.  228.— Wood’s  Ponograph. 

Price  $3.00.  ‘ 

TIic  Perfection  of  Fountain  Pens. 

Totally  unlike  other  so-called  Stylograpliic 
pens,  which  have  a  perfectly  rigid  point,  in¬ 
capable  of  making  any  shaded  lines.  An  ordi-  i 
nary  gold  or  steel  jicn  is  used  in  this  holder, 
which  contains  ink  sufficient  to  last  all  day 
in  constant  use,  and  it  can  be  safely  carried 
in  the  pocket.  The  pen  needs  no  wiping 
and  no  flipping;  for  ink.  Wood’s  Peno- 
grapli  is  a  strong  and  handsome  looking  gutta¬ 
percha  holder  uith  gold  mountings^  and  a  first- 
class  diamond  pointed  14-carat  gold  p<'n.  It 
measures  inches  wheti  open  and  ri'ady  for  use, 
and  is  unconditionally  warranted  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  Hitherto,  a  really  desirable  two-nibbed 
gold  pen  and  fountain-holder  has  been  an  expen¬ 
sive  luxury,  in  which  comparatively  few  people 
cotiUI  indulge,  but  w'O  now  ])lace  Wood's  Peno- 
graph  within  the  reach  of  every  reader  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Having  several  of  these 
pens  in  our  office  in  constant  use  for  wrapper 
writing,  etc,,  we  are  able  to  judge  of  their  merits, 
and  we  hope  that  every  one  of  our  readers  will  be¬ 
come  the  possessor  of  one  of  these  ingenious  and 
reliable  articles.  Any  subscriber  who  immediately 
renews  his  subscription  for  one  year  (in  addition 
to  the  term  abeady  paid  fori,  may  obtain  the  Peti- 
ograph  by  inclosing  $1.50  additional— $3  for 
both.  We  also  otfer  the  American  .-igriculturist 
for  one  year  and  tlie  PenograpU  for  only 
$3.00.  Also,  the  Penograpji  will  be  sent  as 
Premium  to  any  one  who  sends  us  3  new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  post-paid  in  any  case.  Should  it  fail 
to  give  perfect  satisifaction,  it  may  be  re¬ 
turned  or  exchanged  for  another  article  on  our 
Premium  List. 


g  American  Agriculturist, § 

«  WHY?  W 

'^^SHsasESHSisasEsasasHSEsasaszsH^ 

Because  of  our  steady  adherence  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  over  thirty  years  ago,  viz.; 

Isf.  To  employ  the  ablest  Editors  and  Contributors, 
those  of  wide  information  and  experience. 

2d. — To  get  the  best  reading  matter  without  regard  to 
expense,  and  adapt  the  paper  to  all  sections. 

3d. — To  always  look  after  the  wants  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  those  struggling  with  limited  means. 

4f/i. — To  exclude  from  its  business  pages  all  adver¬ 
tisements  of  quackery,  medicines,  and  unreliable  adver¬ 
tisers.  ( Probably  not  three  other  Journals  in  the  whole 
country,  admitting  advertisements  at  all,  have  laid  down 
and  persistently  and  constantly  adhered  to  so  strict 
rules  in  regard  to  inserting  only  good  advertisements.) 

3th.— To  make  its  teachings  plain  and  practical 
as  well  as  reliable,  and  use  the  engraver’s  skill  wher¬ 
ever  it  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  articles  and  to  the 
pleasure  and  interest  of  the  readers. 

3th. — To  devote  much  attention  to  protecting  its  read¬ 
ers  from  S'wiNDLiNO  SCHEMES.  P'ew  numbers  have 
been  issued  in  a  score  of  years,  and  more,  that  have  not 
had  exposures  of  Sundry  Humbugs."  There  is  abund¬ 
ant  evidence  that  in  this  way  alone  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  saved  to  its  readers,  in  the  aggregate,  at 
LEAST  FIVE  TIMES  AS  MANX  DOLLARS  aS  they  {the 
readers)  have  ever  paid  into  the  subscription  fund. 
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■W’hat  the  American  Agriculturist  has  been  and  is 
to-day,  it  shall  be  and  much  more  during  1885.  Last 
June  we  began  a  series  of  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  made  the  American  Agriculturist 
more  acceptable  than  ever  to  the  public,  and  a 
marvel  to  other  publishers  w'ho  have  asked  in  sur¬ 
prise,  how  we  could  furnish  so  much  original  mat¬ 
ter  and  so  many  engravings  for  the  money.  These 
changes  and  improvements  will  continue  to  go  on. 
Our  vast  circulation  and  advertising  patronage 
enables  us  to  promise  this. 


Trustworthy  Houses 

In  the  following  list  will  be  found  the  name  of  Firms, 
Individual  House.s  and  ITIanufacturers 
whose  liberal  arrangements  with  us  for  our  Premium 
Articles,  enable  us  to  make  these  very  favorable  offers  to 
our  readers,  and  whose  reputation  is  in  itself  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  good  quality  of  all  these  articles. 

AMERICAN  AUTOMATIC  ORGAN  CO.— Boston, 
Mass.,  and  L.  A.  HEYER.  51  Mercer  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

H.  C.  ANDERSON. — Linen  Marker.  Boston,  Mass. 

ANSONIA  CLOCK  COMPANY.-I9  &  21  Clift'  St.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

J.  H.  BALDWIN. — House  Furnishing,  33  Murray  St,, 
N.  Yk  City. 

BARKER  M'F'G  CO.— Gold  Thimbles,  Providence.R.I. 

B. ^RNEY  A;  BERRY'.— Ice  and  Roller  Skates.  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO.— Microscopes, 
37  Maiden  L:me. 

CHADBORN  &  COLD  WELL  MF’G  CO.— Lawu  Mow¬ 
ers,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.— Standard  Scales,  Hardware 
Specialties,  etc.  Chicago,  Ills. 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  &  GREENE.— Churns,  Butter 
M’orkers,  etc.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

C.  C.  CUMMINGS  &  CO.— Watches  and  Jewelry,  38 
Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  F.  DARE.- Tally  Ho  Sulkies,  Children’s  Car¬ 
riages,  etc.,  47  Courtlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  ' 

T.  B.  EVERETT  &  CO.— Agricultural  Implements. 
Boston,  Mtiss. 

GOODELL  CO. — Potato  and  Apple  Parers,  etc.,  An¬ 
trim,  N.  H.  , 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CURLER  CO.— 729  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y. 

C.  F.  A.  HINRI CHS.- Lamps,  31  Park  Pi.,  N.  y.  City. 

JOHN  HOLL.YND.— Business  Pencils,  etc,.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  E.  E.  ADAMS.  55  Broadway,  N.  Y'. 

A.  J.  HOLMAN  &  CO.— Bibles,  Albums,  etc.,  1,222 
Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

H.  S.  INGERSOLL.— Type  Writer.  155  Fulton  St., 
New  York  City. 

ROBERT  H.  INGERSOLL. — Linen  Markers,  Printing 
Outfits,  92  Pulton  St. 

C.  E.  JENNINGS  &  CO.-Tools,  96  Cham*bcrs  St.,  N.Y. 

LAMBERSON,  FURMAN  &  CO.,  General.  Agents  for 
E  Remington  &  Sons,  281  &  283Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  EMERY  WHEEL  CO.  -Corn  Shell- 
ers,  Li-liigditon,  Pa. 

LEVY,  DREYFUS  &  CO.— Mathematical  Instruments, 
Opera  and  Field  Glasses,  etc.,  11  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

P.  C.  LEWIS. — Fountain  Pumps.  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.— Publisliers,  Philadelphia. 

LUDDEN  &  DOW.— Gold  Pens  and  Pencils,  27  John 
St.,  N.  y. 

MERIDEN  CUTLERY  CO. -Cutlery,  97  Chambers 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

MILLER’S  FALLS  COMPANY.— Tools,  etc.,  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  74  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

NASH  &  BROTHER. — .4cmc  Harrow.  Millington,N.J. 

PECK  &  SNYDER. — Sporting  Goods,  etc.,  124  Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  N.  Y. 

11.  M.  QUACKENBUSH. — Table  Requisites,  Herki¬ 
mer,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  L.  ROBY  &  CO. — Garden  Plows.  Pleasant 
Lake,  Ind. 

A.  H.  SHIPMAN. — Scroll  Saws  and  Engines,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

HOR.ACE  P.  SISE. — Lemon  Squeezers,  etc.,  100  Cham¬ 
bers  St.,  N.  Y. 

HERMAN  SONTAG. — Ylusical  Instruments,  11  Park 
Place,  N.  Y.  City. 

STIRN  &  LYON. — Toys.  Games,  Novelties,  and  Fancy 
Goods,  20  Park  Place.  N.  Y'.  City. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN. — Seeds,  Tools,  Florists’  Supplies. 
Cliicago,  Ills. 

J.  A.  WHITMAN. — Poun'ain  Pumps,  Providence,  R.  1. 

WILCOX  SILVER  PL  ATE  CO.-  -(i  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 
City. 

S.  S.  WOOD  “  Ponograph  ”  Pen,  134H  W.  33d  st.,  N.  Y. 
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KIND  ^^WORDS.4- 

The  following  are  sample  expressions  of 
opinion  regarding  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  which  we  are  constantly  receiving. 

West  Salem,  Wis. 

“Your  paper  is  the  best  I  liave  ever  read.” 

UllAYTON  M.  JOULD. 

Boston,  Mass. 

“Your  paper  improves  with  each  number.” 

Walter  E.  Thwing. 

Collins  Centre,  N.  Y. 

“Have  taken  the  American  Agriculturist  scYcraX  years, 
and  like  it  very  much.”  W.  S.  Potter. 

Decor  All.  Iowa. 

“As  for  the  Agricultuiist,  it  is  all  I  wish,  and  gets 
better  every  year.”  Jos.  Boneland. 

WiTOKA,  Minn. 

“it  is  the  only  reliable  farm  journal;  no  farmer's  home 
should  be  without  it."’  Mart  C.  Nieman. 

Hutchinson,  Kan. 

“  I  consider  one  copy  pays  a  farmer  many  limes  fora 
whole  year’s  subscription.”  II.  Hartford. 

Dover,  Maine. 

“Having  been  a  suliscriber  for  years,  I  expect  to  Im  as 
long  as  life  lasts.”  James  B.  Cochran. 

Eedfield,  Kan. 

“I  like  the  American  Agriculturist  bett  r  than  any 
paper  that  I  ever  read.”  11.  Koch. 

Htcock,  La. 

“  I  think  the  American  Agriculturist  is  the  best  paper 
in  the  country.”  Geo.  Lewis. 

Council  Grove,  Kans, 

“I  like  your  journal  ever  so  much,  and  intend  to  be  a 
permanent  subscriber.”  C.  E.  Merchant. 

Etna,  Wis. 

“  I  have  not  missed  a  number  since  I  commenced  tak¬ 
ing  it  in  1867.”  J.  H  Clarkson. 

E.iston.  Md. 

“I  would  sooner  miss  my  dinner,  Ilian  tlie  numberof 
the  Anurican  Agriculturist."  Joseph  Lonqenecker. 

Winchester,  Va. 

“All  tlie  numbers  liave  been  received,  and  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  witli  tliem.”  Helen  J.  Strother. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

“Althougli  I  am  not  an  agricultural  man.  I  think  I 
cannot  do  witlioiit  your  paper.”  W.  F.  Rodolp. 

Gallaghes  Ranch,  Medina  Co.,  Texas. 

“Your  worthy  journal  lias  become  quite  a  favorite  in 
my  family.  I  would  not  dispense  witli  it  for  anything.” 

Mrs.  Eliza  Hinersath. 

West  Middlesex,  Pa. 

“I  have  taken  your  paper  since  1867,  and  could  not 
think  of  doing  without  it.”  C.  H.  Mitcheltree. 

SoMERTON,  Pa. 

“  I  would  not  do  without  it  now;  and  it  is  a  first  class 
book.  I  am  much  pleased  with  it.”  A.  F.  Fisher. 

Malvern,  Ark. 

“  I  think  the  paper  sufficiently  worth  the  subscription 
price  without  a  premium.”  Louis  Guesinean. 

Durand,  Wis. 

“  I  intend  to  have  the  American  Agriculturist  as  long 
as  it  or  I  continue  to  exist.”  W.  E.  Alkirb. 

Danburt,  Conn. 

“  Of  all  the  Agricultural  papers  I  have  sampled,  I 
think  the  Agriculturist  is  far  ahead  of  any.” 

Jno.  a.  Monahan. 

Elliot'i',  Iowa. 

“  We  do  not  think  we  could  keep  liouse  witlioiit  tlie 
dear  old  American  Agriculturist.  Long  may  it  live.” 

Oscar  M.  Phillips. 

Bloomington,  Neb. 

“I  like  the  American  Agriculturist  belter  than  any 
paper  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.” 

F.  M.  Vancil,  Co.  Supt  of  Pub.  Instruction. 

Wampum,  Pa. 

“  I  feel  satisfied  you  are  the  most  reliable  publishing 
firm  I  know  of  to  expose  Humbugs,  Swindles,  etc.” 

John  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

South  Bend.  Ind. 

“Mr.  J.  Allshoiise  says  he  has  r.ceivud  his  numbers 
regularly,  and  has  not  lost  or  missed  a  iiiimber  in  sixteen 
years.”  R.  S.  Townsend. 

Port  Kennedy,  Pa. 

“  I  have  received  six  numbers  of  your  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  It  is  a  splendid  paper,  and  am  well  pleased 
with  it.”  Martin  McHalb. 


West  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  July  12, 1884. 

“  Tlie  American  Agriculturist,  under  tlie  new  manage¬ 
ment,  editorially,  and  lypograpliically,  is  certainly  a  sii- 
Iierb  journal.”  J.  S.  Neyle,  Staten  Island  Star. 

Decorah,  Iowa. 

“Tlie  Pictures  you  liave  given  are  splendid.  As  for 
the  Amei'ican  Agriculturist,  it  is  all  I  wisli,  and  gets  bet¬ 
ter  every  year.”  Joseph  Bomland. 

Evanston,  Wyoming. 

“  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  number  sent  me.  and  it  is 
like  meeting  a  cherished  old  friend  to  see  tlie  American 
Agricultuiist  again.”  J.  Van  A.  Carter. 

Grantsville,  Md. 

“  Many  tlianks  for  the  kind  letter  you  wrote  me.  I 
liave  no  complaint  to  make,  but  I  expect  to  take  your 
paper  all  my  life.”  J.  Handwerk. 

Faulkton,  Neb. 

“  It  has  always  been  ray  favorite  journal,  and  think  it 
is  bound  to  'Stand  at  the  Head,’  under  its  present  man¬ 
agement.”  R.  G.  Newton. 

Hardtimes  Landing,  La. 

“  I  cannot  do  without  it,  as  it  is  my  favorite  out  of  all 
iny  papers  I  take.  I  would  not  do  witlioiit  it  for  ten 
times  its  cost.”  T.  S.  Montgomery'. 

New  Caney,  Texas. 

“  I  wish  to  say  that  iliis  year  (1884),  is  my  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  tlie  Amei'ican  Agriculturist,  and  that  I  am 
much  pleased  with  it.”  Mr.  John  Bowen. 

Cayip  Parole,  Md. 

“You  would  have  heard  from  me  sooner,  but  it  took 
some  lime  to  read  and  compare  sample  numbers  with 
other  journals,  wliich  I  did,  and  found  that  I  like  yours 
better  than  any  other.'’  Geo.  E.  Moran. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

“I  paid  for  a  subscription  to  your  paper  last  year,  for 
my  father  in  Scotland.  He  says  it  is  the  best  paper  he 
ever  read,  and  wants  me  to  send  it  to  him  again.” 

John  Morrison. 

Wasco,  Oregon. 

“  I  was  a  subscriber  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  in 
Canada,  but  for  the  last  four  years  I  have  been  knocking 
through  the  world,  and  have  finally  located  here,  and  feel 
lost  without  the  Anurican  Agriculturist." 

James  Gray. 

Superior,  Wis. 

“Allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  very  iniicli  pleased  with 
your  paper.  Although  not  a  farmer,  I  find  a  great  deal 
that  is  of  interest  to  me.  I  think  every  farmer  ought  to 
have  it,  whether  he  has  forty  acres  or  a  tlioiieand.” 

C.  E.  A.  Stanley. 

Woodbury,  Tenn. 

“The  present  volume,  eight  numbers  of  which  have 
just  been  received,  have  been  read  with  much  interest 
by  me,  and  I  believe  the  .Imerican  Agriculturist  to  be 
the  Prince  of  Agricultural  Journals.'’ 

Warren  Newman,  Editor  &  Pub.  “  Cannon  Courier.'’ 

White  Lick,  Ind. 

“  You  may  put  me  down  for  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  I  have  found  enough  in  one 
number  to  pay  for  a  year’s  subscription.  I  am  in  the 
Poultry  business,  and  will  give  you  some  expeiiencein 
the  business  some  time  this  summer.” 

Jerry  Carter. 

“  The  American  Agriculturist  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  reliable  publications  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Recent  improvements  have  still  further  increased  its 
value.” — Wooster  (O.)  Arcanum  Journal,  July,  1884. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Moore,  F.  C.  S.,  the  agricultural  editor  of 
the  “  Times,”  in  a  congratulatory  communication  to  the 
Publishers  of  Wvs  .American  Agriculturist,  says:  “It  is  a 
capital  paper.” 

“  The  Frome  (England)  Times  and  Agricultural  Jour¬ 
nal”  for  the  Counties  cf  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Dorset, 
says:  “The  American  Agriculturist  for  July,  1884,  is  the 
most  superb  number  of  that  periodical  issued  in  its  43 
years  of  existence.  This  is  the  best  and  most  home-like 
agiicultural  imper  published,  and  ought  to  have  a  large 
sale  ill  this  coiiiilry  ”  (England). 

“  The  London  Morning  Post,’’  No.  39,947,  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  old,  and  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  Old  World, 
thus  pleasantly  alludes  to  this  journal  :  “We  learn  that 
with  the  July  part  of  the  American  Agi-icullui'ist,  Vlr. 
Joseph  Harris  will  attach  himself  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
that  journal.  One  of  the  pleasantest  of  agricultural 
writers,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  an  education  at 
Rothamsted  must  give,  this  gentleman  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  renewing  his  connection  with  the  journal  that 
has  more  of  the  ring  of  the  domestic  hearth  than  any  other 
Agricultural  Journal  in  the  world." 


Watson’s 
Standard  Bee-Hive 

Is  the  only  one  in  the  world 
that  is  an  absolute  safe-guard 
against  loss  in  swarming,  and 
the  only  one  In  which  swarms 
can  be  sent  in  perfect  safety 
to  any  point  in  the  country,  in 
any  season  of  the  year.  Send 
for  Price  List  and  full  De¬ 
scriptive  Circular,  etc. 

E.  C.  WATSON, 

'  1180  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
i  Patent  applied  for). 


OOiE  TO  FLORIDA 

AND  BE  HAPPY. 

K  A  A  "'i'*  40  acres  U.  S.  Land  selected 

tW  I  M  « vl  v’  with  care.  Send  Post  Office  Order,  and  we 
will  send  deed  without  delay.  Send  2  stamps  for  map  of 
Edgewood.  a  beautiful  suburb  to  Jacksonville.  Kings  addi¬ 
tion  to  LaVilla,  and  list  of  Orange  Groves,  Ac.,  &c.  Refer 
to  any  bank  here.  TALBOTT  &  CO.,  Real  Estate 
Brokers,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

BO  YOU  KHOW 

THAT  LORILL ARD’S  CLIMAX 


name,  10  cents 
anti  Ring  free. 


7  parks  60  cents 
20  Hidden 


Name  Cards,  (hand  holding  flower?,  &c.)  2.^c.,  5  packs 
*  1 ,  and  Ring  free  and  an  extra  pack  to  agent  or  sender 
-  of  club. 


'l  'wdi  Elegant  Embosged  Chromoa,  nil  Ira- 
J  O  V  Tiorted  designs,  uiid  every  card  em- 
'  lOc.,  1 1  packs,  Ring  and  Perfumed  Sachet, 


alii  and  an  extra  park  of  Hidden  N  ame  Cards  to  Agent, 

^  Embosscd  Scrap  Pictures,  SOcents. 

Agents’  Sample  Album  of  K'O  styles,  25  cents. 
Samples  Free.  6.  M.  FOOTE,  NORTllFORD,  CONN. 


NEW 
CARD 

NAM^  Neatlj  printed  on  50  benutlfol  Cards 
I  U  U  n  liHIlIC  New  designs.  No  2  alike,  10  cts. 
SPECIAL  OFFER.-  To  any  one  who  will  send  us 
_13  names  to  be  printed  and  81.00,  we 
the  FAVORITE  POCKET  DIC- 
N  ARYjCeontaining  over  30,000  words 

B^||%M|and  200  Illust.) 

this  elegant 

’  Irolled  oolo/ 

||r1NG,  Free.  Aison 
Qsniuples  of  our> 

|NE»'  CARDS  for 
fflagenttowork  with 

UjNORTHFOKD  CARD  CO.  Northford,Cona 


NEW 

FRUITS 


I  Catalogue 

1  FREE 


BERRY! 


MARLBORO  Rasp- 
CORNELIA  Straw- 

Also  a  full  assortment  of  all  the  new  andoldl 
Fruits,  Omamental8,&c.  H.  S.  ANDERSON,! 
Cayuga  Lake  Nurseries,  TTnion  Springs,  N.Y.  I 
(Established  1856.)  Send  for  descriptions,  f 
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GJK  FEED 

'U.ST 


, STOCK 


FOR 
YOUR  I 
With  the  TRIUMPH 
STEAM  GENERATOR 

It  will  save  ^  to  of  your 
feed,  and  your  stock  will 
thrive  better  and  fatten 
quicker.  Send  for  i  lustrat¬ 
ed  circular.  Address 
^  RICE,WH1TACRE&C0., 
"^’35  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


Plug  Tobacco, 

with  Red  Tin  Tag?  Rose  Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing; 
Navy  Clippings,  and  Black,  Brown  and  Yellow 
SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered  ? 


This  Itiiig’  Free  I 

Beautiful  Sutin  Einlsli  Golden  Flo- 
wU  rals.  Bird,  Motto  and  Verse  Card,,  with 
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World’s  ONLY  Manufactory  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for  use  of 

Invalids  and  Cripples. 

Self-  and  secondary  hand  propulsion,  in¬ 
doors  and  out.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Sole  ma¬ 
kers  of  the  Patented  “  Rolling  Chairs  ” 
pushed  about  at  Centennial.  For  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  Amer.  Agriculturist 
SMITH  WHEEL  CHAIR  CONCERN,  162  William  St.,  N.Y. 
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GARij£N'FM 


BLISS’S 


ILLUSTRATED 

HAND-BOOK, 


For  the  FARM  AND  GARDEN,  150  pages.  300  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  a  Beautilul  Colored  Plate  of  Flowers,  tells 
WHAT,  WHEN,  and  HOW  to  plant,  and  i.s  full  of  infoi- 
matiou  invaluable  to  all  Interested  in  Gardening.  Mailed  for 
THREE  TWO  OENT  STAMPS,  to  cover  j.ostage. 


BLISS’S  ILLUSTRATED  POTATO  CATALOGUE, 

40  pages.  A  valuable  treatise  on  tne  Potato,  and  descriptive  list 
of  all  the  principal  vaiieties  grown.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Price,  10  cents. 


BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS.  »e« 

Flowers,  Vegetables  and  crops.  Send  for  new  Catalogue  ,  contains  everything  for  Garden,  House 
and  Farm.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  it*  Largest  stock  of  pur©  FarmS  eos  in  the  West.  HeautiitU 

Plants andRoses  by  thelOO.OOO.  JOHN  A.  SALZER,  La  ClOSSe,  WiS. 


FRUIT  TREES.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES.  PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 
SMALL  FRUITS.  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES, 


An  immense  stock.  Splendid  Assortment.  TVarranted  true,  Remarkablycheap— 40  CHOICE 
f*|N  I  2  ^  2  Send  for  Catalogue  free.  SOth  year.  500  Acres.  21  Greenhouses.  Address 


THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


ALBERT  DICKINSON, 

Pealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Red  Top.Blm 
Grass,  Lawn  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  itc. 

POP  CORN. 

5  '*5'  ^  119  Klllzle  St.  OFFICE,  1 15  KiNZIE  ST., 

"  ?  104,  106,  108  &  IIP  Michigan  St,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


fR£5H 


VEGETABLE  AND  FLOV^ER  SEEDS. 


of  the  purest  quality.  Dreer’s  Gardeu  Calendar, 
containing  complete  lists  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds  and  Plants,  mailed  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
No.  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


1838||  1884PAIIIIY  STRAWBEEEY. 


A  Seedling  of  Jersey  Queen  —  vigorous 
grower,  perfect  flower,  very  productive;  Most 
ibeaulifui  bright  color,  large  size,  uniform  in 
/shape,  highest  in  flavor,  and  firm.  BEST  for 
'market  and  FAMILY  use.  MARLBORO, 
the  largest  early  Raspberry.  WILSON, JR.,  the 
large.st  early  Blackberry.  A  superb  stock  of 
Small  Fruits, GRAPES,  Currants,  etc. 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  KIEFFER  PEARS.  Catalogue 
free.  tVM.  PARRY",  Parry  P.  O.,  New  Jersey. 


HEADQUARTERS. 

PEACH  and  other  fruit  trees.  NEW 
and  old  varieties  of  BEB  K  lES.  MA  V 
KING  Strawberry.  MARl.BOKO 
Kasiiberry. 


EARLY  CLUSTER 


Blackberry,  Currants,  Grapes,  &c.,  &c. 
Catalogue  Free.  JNO.  S.  COLLINS. 


JlLoorestowu,  N,  J. 


WARRANTED  TO  GIVE  SAIISFACTION  or 
MONEY  RETURNED.  Sow  them,  and  your  gar¬ 
den  will  be  a  success.  Call  for  Garden  Manual, 

and  SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS. 


BUIST’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

922  and  924  Market  ..nvt  to  the  Post-ofHce. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  NEW  SEED  HOUSE 


OF 

PHILADELPHIA. 

I>eF®RE!!iT  ELY  &  CO., 

1133  MARKET  STREET. 

z.  Deforest  ely.  Robert  stevenson. 

Late  of  firm  of  R.  BUIST,  JR. 


z. 


STARK  NURSERIES. 


The  Oldest  In  theYYest.  Established  1835,  300  Acres.  Trees, 
Small  Fruits,  Vines.  Shrubs,  Roses,  Root  Grafts,  Stocks, 
Seedlings,  young  Ornamentals,  etc.  Unequalled  stock  of 
New  and  Rare  varieties,  including  the  wc)nde"ful  Mari¬ 
anna,  the  earliest,  best,  and  most  beautiful  f  plums  ;  as 
nearly  curculio-proof  as  any  variety  known.  'B'lJ  IJ  Ffi 
our  Spe<  ialty.  Fruit,  Ornamental,  and  Ever  « 
green  Planters  supplied  at  wholesale  prices.  Address, 

STARK  &  CO,,  Lonisiana,  Mo. 


lA  S  1%  VIUrQ  Po’keepsie  Red,  Ul- 

■  I  B  ■■  ■  VIHLOster  Prolific,  Fraa- 

Hn  ■■  m0  fin  cis  B.  Hays  Moore’s  Early, 

|ra|  R||  Bn  andallthebestnewandoldvarie- 
RB  H  Bl  Brv  ■  Hm  ties,  true  foreame.  New  Straw. 

Bl  ■  M  B  ■  1^  berries,  Blackberries,  etc. 

MADI  DflDR  Hansel!  &  other  Raspberries.  Pricelist 
mAnLDUnU  free.  JoelHobneb  &  Som,  Merchantvine,N.J. 


iThe  GREAT  NEW  QUINCE 


<< 


MEECH’S  PROLIFIC,’ 

I  the  most  wonderful  of  all  new  fruits. 

depot  of  Mulberry  Trees  for  the  U.  S. 


and^t^anada"  Send  for  Circulars.  See  page  328,  I 


I  Aug.  No.  Hanoe  &  Bobdkn,  Rumson  Nurseries, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and  31  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


THE  VERY  BEST  OF 


Garden  Seeds 


FR.EK;  13 Y 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM. 

AT  THE  VERT  LOWEST  TRICES. 


Warranted  to  Grow,  or  money  refunded.  Market 
Gardeners,  and  all  readers  of  tlie  Ainerican  Agricultunst, 
who  want  good  seeds  in  large  or  small  quantities,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  >end  for  my  Catalogue,  wUh  directions  for  culti¬ 
vation.  Ii  will  cost  you  nothing— and  the  Deacon  says  it  is 
w'orth  all  it  costs. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Wloreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Forest 

AND 


me™  mimi. 


BLACK  YYALNUT,  BLACK  CHERRY,  ASH,  Catalpa 
Speciosa,  Larch,  Pines,  Spruces,  Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Y'itae, 
&c.,&c.  Largest  Stock  in  America.  TREE  SEEDS. 
R.  DOIJGLAS  <&  SONtS,  Waukegan,  III. 


PEACH  TREES ^e'ni'fT^pffir- 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Stockley,  Del. 


PEACH  TREES.  (Maples  6  in.  to  14  ft.'  50,000 
Ciithbert  Raspberry.  General  Nursery  Stock  at  low 
rates.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue.  J.A.RoBEBTs.Malvern.Pa. 


SilTH 


THIRTY  YEARS’  experience  in  the  business 

the  bfstTtrainf  S?Vegetable,  Flowers,  Field  Seeds. 

Por  purity,  vitality^  and  s’lperior  quality  they  can¬ 


not  be  excelled,  especially  for  those  who  am/reciate  a 
pos.  A  trial  is  requested,  and  they  will 


choice  stock  of  Sepd_  . . . 

recommend  themselves.  K^^ISiiiith’s  .Seed  Catalogue, 
with  select  lists  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  and 
Bulbs,  also  Implements  and  Garden  Requisites,  mailed  to 
all  applicants.  FREE.  WM.  Il*  .SMITH,  Seedsman, 

<  La^e  of  Uie^firm^qf  HeQi'.y  ,  PHILADELPHIA- 


U-gflOlS  MARKET  STREET, 


DO  IDD  HUT 


, SEEDS. 


Our  Superb,  Illustrated 
FAKM  ANN4I.4L,  tells  all  about  the  n  ^  Q  "T” 
Garden,  Farm  uiid  Flower  Seeds,  D  L  O  I 
including  important  NOVELTIES  of  rare  merit. 
Send  your  address  at  oiico  for  FREE  COPY. 
W.  ATLEE  UERPEE  &  CO., 

475  &  477  North  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


GARDEN  TOOLS. : 


Most  of  our  readers  are  well 
aware  that  Mr.  J.  C.  VAIJCSHAX  of 
CmCACrO  (42  LaSalle  St.),  lias  loiigf 
made  a  specialty  of  everitlilngf  in 
this  line.  Write  him  for  L,IST  of  all 
Labor-Saving  Implements  before 
yon  buy  again. 


Catalogue  Febe.  WM, 


LEFFEL’S 

IRON 


:engineileffel 

The  liglitest,  strong 
est  and  easiest  regu¬ 
lated  WIND  ENGINE  in  the 
world.  Send  for  Circulars  to  the 

SPRINGFIELD  MACfllNE  CO.  Springfield,  0. 

Ah  Workiog  Parts  made  of  Qlalleable  Iron. 


HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE. 


all  tt/Tio  enclose  stamp.  Address, 

_  HERCUIjES  wind  engine  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  Worcester, Mass. 


CH^^PiON 

Wind  Mill 


No  New  Departure. 


Uses  no  parts,  joints  nor  special  de¬ 
vices,  not  necessary  to  make  a  perfect 
self-governed  Wind  Mill,  that  will  run 
in  any  kind  of  storm  and  stay  on  the 
tower  as  long  as  the  tower  stands,  andstop.and  stay  stopped, 
when  you  want  it  still.  No  unsightly  vane.  No  brake  to 
stop  the  wheel.  No  springs  for  any  purpose.  Nostop  pins, 
clutches,  nor  bumpers  to  strike.  Nothing  complicated  to 
get  out  of  ordei.  No  thin  sheet  iron  to  rust  out.  No  rough 
wearing  part  to  wear  out,  and  no  make-shift  anywhere  in  its 
construction.  The  Cbampiou  is  no  untried  experiment. 


It  is  handled  by  the  best  of  dealers,  and  gives  tlie  beet  of 
atisfaction  to  them  and  their  customers.  It  D,  as  for  years 


satisfaction  i 

it  has  been,  the  leading  "Wind  Mill  in  the  market. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Champion  Wind  Mill,  Iron  Pumps, 
Star  Wood  Pumps,  Tubing,  Tanks,  Cisterns,  etc.  Good 
agents  wanted  in  territory  unoccupied. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  Ills.,  U.  S.  A. 


Grand  River  InfJtitiite,  Aiistinbnrg,  0.52  vrs.  old. 

Academic,  Music,  Normal,  Com’l,  and  Telegraphy. 
Board  and  Tuition,  $37  per  13  weeks.  Students  may  enter 
any  time.  Rev.  E.  B.  WEBSTER,  A,  M.,  Principal 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

G-rape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 


A  superior  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Small  Fruits, 
both  new  and  old,  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogue  free. 
Address  IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Tfn  AUrTT  T  T)  A  vr  you  to  send  for  our  new 

11  WILL  rAl  te^a^nn^lr^' 


- - - — —  thing  for  Garden  and 

Farm  (Free'.  JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

teeed  Growers^  PhiladelpUia>  Penusylvania. 


GEAPE  VINES 


12  Choice  Roses  for  Winter  Bloom¬ 
ing  or  12  Strong  Concord  Vines 
for  FallAj  nn  Plan  ting  by  mail, 
post-paid, VI •UU  Order  n o  w. 
B.  REKD,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


The  principles  of  a  Turbine  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  Wind  Moter.  We  de¬ 
sire  to  call  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  a  private 
letter,  illustrating  the  superiority 
of  the  Hercules. 

“  My  ten-foot  Hercules  drives  a 
12-inch  Burr  mill,  elevates  all  my 
grain,  besides  pumping  all  water 
for  my  stock.  I  was  grinding  corn 
to-day,  the  grinder  making  about 
1,000  revolutions  per  minute, when 
a  man  came  in,  and  after  looking 
at  the  meal,  asked  if  it  was  bolted 
it  was  ground  so  line.  It  operates 
in  a  very  light  breeze.  All  who 
have  seen  it,  pronounce  it  the  fin¬ 
est  thing  tliey  ever  saw.  It  Is 
placed  i-iside  the  cupola  of  my 
barn.  Y’ours  very  truly, 

James  Hostlandee, 

N.  Eidgevillo,  Lorain  Co..  Ohio. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  to 
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THE  NATIONAL 


STEELED 

METAL 


PLOW 


Is  GUARANTEED  to  be  made  of  First-class  material, 
NICELY  FINISHED,  and  warranted  to  give  perfect 
SATISFACTION.  Thej'  are  made  of 

Patent  STEELED  METAL, 

which  is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  chilled  iron.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  now  in  use,  and  giviim  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION. 
Send  for  Cireular  and  Price  List. 

BELCUEil  &  TAYLOR  A^ricultnrai  Tool  Co., 

CHICOPEE  FACES,  Mass. 


The  “MASSILLON”  SI  Leans. 

500  SOED  IN  1883. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  SAW  MILES. 
THRESHERS,  and  ENGINES,  to 

RT7SSELE  &  00.,  Massillon,  O, 

CENTENKlAli-TIFFANY 

BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINES 

receive  the 
HIGHEST 
A IV  ARDS 

wherever 


THE  LATEST  &  BEST. 

Send  for  circulars  of  Stone  Seuarating  Crushers. 
Engines  and  full  Tile  Factory  outfits  to 

FREY.SHECKLER  &  HOOVER, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

SUPSRIOR 


GRAIM  BRILLS, 

With  Adjustable  Force  Feed,  Spring  Hoe,  Hoa 
Pressure  and  Fertilizer  Attachments. 

Superior  Broad-Cast  Seeders, 

Cider  Mills,  Hay  Forks,  Carriers  and 
Fquipments.  Descriptive  Catalogues  free. 

The  SUPEEIOK  DRILL  00.  Springfield, 0. 


send  your  name  and  10  cents  in  stamps  to 

F,  KEPPY  Engineer,  Eridp;eport,  Ct. 

GRIST  MILLS  OF  FRENCH  BUHR  STONE. 


Over  3,000  in  use.  Complete  Mill  and  Sheller  $115. 
A  hoy  can  grind  and  keep  in  order.  Adapted  to  any  kind 
of  power.  Complete  Flouring  and  Corn  Wills.  AEE 
SIZES.  Send  for  book  on  Grinding  Mills. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


D'A'I  R  Y  GOODS. 


We  make  from  the  best  material  Superior  Articled 
Dairy  Goods,  that  are  models  of  strength  and  simplici-^ 
ty.  Unque,stioned  proof  given  of  their  durability.  Sole  manu-  'N 
facturers  of  Curtis’  Improved  Factory  Ciiiirii,  Mnsoii’s 
Power  Blitter  Worker,  Eever  Worker,  Curtis’  Sqiini 
Box  Cliiirm  Rectangular  Ckurn,  Cream  Vals,DoKPower,etc. 

“One  Family  Cliiirn  at  wholesale  where  we  have  no 
agent.’’  All  goods  warranted  exactly  as  rcpre.sented.  TWO  GOLD 
AND  FOURTEEN  STIiVER  MEDAI.S  awarded  for  superiority. 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  &  GREENE,  Eort  Atkinson, 


, .  in  Printing  Presses,  Type  &  Printers’  Supplies, 
stamp.  Klegant  set  of  Scrap-book  cards  CDCC  I 
onreceipt  of  6c.;  50 of  ftheseneiudesifl'n.s25c.;100Finel HtL  J 
Scrap  Pictures  15c.  Githens  &  Bro.,  Box  1634,  Phila.,  Pa. 

o  AY  presses 

H  ■  Bl  A  Specialty.  Send  for  Circulars. 


CUTTERS 

the  best  in  the  World.  Circulars  free. 


RAKES, 

eyery  description. 

Our  N ew  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

the  American  Agricultm'ist  says,  is  the  mos^l  com¬ 
plete  ever  issued.  Send  for  it,  post-paid,  to  any  part 
of  the  habitable  globe,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


A.  B.  COHU  &  CO 


191  WATER  ST.,  N.  Y. 


Excelsior  MD 
OLIPPER 

LAWN  MOWERS^  HAND 


GUARANTEED  THE 

BEST  &  CHEAPEST 

IN  THE 

MARKET. 


Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar  A  Price-List 


MOWERS 

10  TO  20  IN. 

HORSE 

OWERS 

25  TO  40  IN. 

CHAD^RN  & 
COLDWELL 
MANUF’G  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 


Does  better  work,  and  gives  better  satisfaction 
than  anj’  in  use.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farm¬ 
ers.  Ijarge  t  Carriers  for  handling  Coal,  Stone,  Iron 
and  Merchandise,  a  specialty.  For  circulars,  address 

W.l..SCDTT,Bridgewater,  Oneida  Co.,  N.Y. 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW. 

Buy  the  Porter  Hay  Carrier,  the 
only  carrier  that  uses  this  new  im¬ 
provement.  Ask  your  Dealers  or 
send  to  J.E.  PORTER, Ottawa,  Ill., 
iig  this  newinvention.  Pat.April  17, ’83. 


for  circular  sliO 


ORAPFLING 

SHAY 
FORK 

AND 

CONVEYORS 

r  Track,  Rope  or  Rod 
For  BARNS  or  STACKING. 
JiF8T  Combination. 
Used  by  Thousands 
Prices  Reduced. 
,  Send  for  Circular. 

Agents  wanted. 

BUfCCVC  SYRACUSE 
iflLLnu  New  York. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Eatest  Improved  Steam  Engines,  Hallway  and  Lever 
Horse  Powers.  Threshing  Macliiiies,  Straw  Preserving 
Threshers,  La  Dows  Disc  and  Spring  Tooth  Harrows,  Eagle 
Sulky  Horse  Bakes,  Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Feed  Steamers, 
Feed  Cutters,  &c.,  &c.  WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO.,  AL¬ 
BANY,  N.T.  Establ’d,  1830.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


THE 


0I.0HURN 

Has  Improvements  over 

the  BEST! 

Easy-  to  clean,  easy*  to  operate. 
‘Will  not  wear  out;  cover  castings 
■will  not  break.  Sendforcircular. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

Sole  manufacturer, 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


SBOOO  REWiIRD 

For  anj  macbine  bulUag  and  eleanlnff  fit  for 
market  as  much  Clover  Seed  In  — 


ILLUSTRATED 

Pamphlet  mailed  ITIEE.  , 

NEWARK  M  ACHINE  CO.^^ 
NEWARK,  O 


DER 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  ^c. 

BOOMER  BOSCIIERT  PBESS 
CO*,  Syracuse,  N*  V. 

PMeMW 

,  Double  Reduction  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill.  For  Corn  and 
Cob,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 

Send  for  Circular. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  &  GO., 

Fhiladelpbia,  Pa. 

For  New  England  and  New 
York,  address 

110  John  £t.,  New  York  City. 


GET  THE  BEST  FAR3I 

GEIOT  MILL. 

CAST  STEEL  GBINDING  PARTS. 
Gu.i.RANTEKr)  More  Dtirabi.e. 

TAKE  BESS  POWER  and 
DO  MORE  WORK. 

Send  lor  Catalogue. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO. 

Philadelpliias  Pa. 

mfrs.  of  the  Union  IIouse-Potv'er  and  Threshers. 

R  A.  M  S  . 

The  Double  Acting  Rams  open  the  valves  ns  well 
as  shut  them  off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  No 
stopping.  C.  HODGKINS  &  SONS,  Marlboro,  N.  H. 


% 


SHIPPERS  OF  MIEK,  ATTENTION 

\T  DArrm 

PATENTED  JIARCH  23d,  1880. 

Aiapted  for  the  de- 
1  very  of  Milk  in  all 
C-ties  and  Towns. 

A  Eoug:  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied* 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Go. 

A.  A. 

74  Murray  St., 

_ NEW  YORK. 

iflORCS  PYRttMiDAL  STRAINER! 

,  The  most  perfect  Milk  ' 
.Strainer  ever  offered  to 
Dairymen.  Cleans  Milk  per¬ 
fectly  and  rapidly.  Adapted 
to  all  and  every  use  for  which 
I  Milk  Strainer  is  reciuired. 

Has  liner  strainer  cloth  than 
i/cau  be  usedwith  aiiyother  Straiu- 
■'er.  SeudforcirculurstOBOlemfrs 
MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MT'G.  CO.,  Poultnoy,  Vt. 


-  A  -  A  -  A  -  A  .a.a.a.a.a.a.^.a.a.a.a.a.a.a  .a,. 


-■^-A-A-A-.^-A. 


Sseird.  Oc.  in  Ir*.  C).  Sstmnps^to 
T  n  WADTi  PBODUCE  COMMIS- 

JUi  V®  Ui  VV  iiJilJJj  SION  MERCHANTS, 
for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  479  Washington  St,,  N.Y,  City. 

.  A  .A. A. A. A, A. A  .A  .A  A 


F-T”  ▼ 
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THE  GEE  AT  WEST— 

During  past  years  the  “American  Agriculturist”  has  been  a  most  important  agency  in  settling 
up  the  rich,  fertile  lands  of  the  Great  West  and  Northwest.  We  have  always  urged  our  readers  to 
migrate  Westward,  where  Avith  free  homes  and  cheap  homes,  they  should  find  material  prosperity  and 
happiness.  Dwellers  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  alone,  who  went  thither  in  accordance  with  our  advice,  are 


<<  ► 


Name. 


Edgar  Brintnall . 

R.  Johnston  &  W.M.  Shields. 

L.  R.  Bingham . t.. 

E.  H.  Staley . 

J.  A.  Maxwell . 

J.  A.  Holmes . 

W.  R.  Bierly . 

E.  J.  Root . 

A.  B.  Dimond . 

Ralph  K.  Hill . 

K.  J.  Kinney . 

J.  S.  Dutton . 

W.  R.  Edwards . 

Rev.  John  M.  Faris . 

H.  C.  Lawrence  &  Co . 

S.  K.  Gregg . 

N.  C. Jones . 

J.  P.  Hodge . 

Ernest  Savage . 

Pioneer  Register . 

T.  M.  Hopwood . 

G.  T.  Williams . 

Robinson  Watson  &  Co . 

J.  G.  Routson . 

J.B.  Cook . 

G.  W.  Franchere . 

Journal  Office . 

J  S.  Foster . 

AV.  H.  Boothroyd.t . 

George  Sanborn . 

W.  F.  Wallace . 

C.  J.  Lamb . 

6.  C.  Britton . 

D.  Crowley . 

Mrs.  Samuel  Shaw . 

Frank  &  Elmendorf . 

L.  H.  Wilson . 

t.owgill  &  Endicott . 

Albert  S.  McMillan . 

D.  J.  Carpenter . 

Matt.  W.  Alderson . 

J.  S.  Letford . 

A.  C.  Brown . 

C.  H.  Simmons . 

F.  M.  Barnard . 

Sherman  &  Hicks  . 

G.  W.  Garret . 

Hugo  Preyer . 

R.  C.  Brown  . 

J.  L.  Edwards . 

A.  H.  Chase . 

Benj.  Goodklnd . 

J.  B.  Estes . 

H.  C.  Crawford . 

H.  P.  Sweet . 

D.  T.  Upchurch . 

C.  B.  Roberts . 

J.  Rogers . 

E.  H.  Sawyer . 

A.  B.  Lucas  . 

B.  R.  Howell . 

T.  H.  Bryant . 

R.  A.  Bain . 

Battee  &  Beacorn . 

J.  T.  Austin . 

E.  W.  Bennet . 

Herald-Tribune . 

F.  J.  Ryan . 

J.  S.  Flint . 

E.  S.  Bower . 

DeWitt  C.  Smith . 

W.  J.  Cuddy . . . 

Benj.  F.  Harris .  . 

C.  C.  Campbell . 

Eprahim  S.  Lawrence . 

Willamette  Farmer . 

C.  L.  Knapp . . 

W.  A.  Wash . . 

D.  L.  Pratt,  Jr . 

Geo.  C.  Stoughton _ . 

A.  Brooke  . 

J.  A.  Purdy  . 

J. F.  Duncan .  . 

W.  H.  Hubbard . 

A.  C.  Maude . 

F.  H.  Jones . 

Geo.  W.  Perry . 

Geo.  C.  Sohr . 

Geo.  H.  Pardee . 

K.  H.  Keeny . 

J.  B.  Elliott . 

L.  V.  Davis  . 

R.  M.  Gardner . 

E.  S.  Davis,  Jr . 

E.  Mapes . 

C.  A.  Lounsberry . 

W.  Burgess . 

Peter  Mathison . 

Andrew  Vassie . 

C.  H.  BaUrwln . 

H  H.  Russell . 

B.  F.  Prather . 

J,  H.  Burmester . 

J.  H.  Dorsey . 


Post  Office  Address. 


WAnthrop,  Buchanan  Co.,  Iowa. 
Canton,  Lincoln  Co.,  Dakota. 
Swan  Lake,  Emmet  Co.,  Iowa. 
Frankfort,  Clinton  Co.,  Ind. 
Curiie,  Murray  Co.,  Minn. 

Grand  Island.  Hall  Co.,  Neb. 
Grand  Forks,  Grd  Forks  Co. .Dak. 
Gilmore  City,  Pocahontas  Co.,  la. 
Areola,  Douglas  Co.,  Ill. 

Hardy,  Nuckolls  Co.,  Neb. 
GlenwoodjPope  Co.,  Minn. 
AVheaton,  Pottawatomie  Co.,  Kan 
W'arren,  AVinouaCo.,  Minn. 

Anna,  Union  Co.,  111. 

Brookville,  Saline  Co.,  Kan. 

Lake  Mills,  AVinnebago  C<^  Iowa. 
Garden  City,  Finney  Co.,  Kan. 
Golconda,  Pope  Co.,  Ill. 

Ackley,  Hardin  Co.,  Iowa. 

Salem,  McCook  Co.,  Dak. 
Holdredge,  Phelps  Co.,  Neb. 

Ida  Grove,  Ida  Co.,  Iowa. 

Osborne  City,  Osborne  Co.,  Kan. 
Columbus,  Platte  Co.,  Neb. 
Chetopa,  Labette  Co.,  Kan. 

Lake  Crystal,  Blue  Earth  Co.,  Min 
Breckenridge,  Summit  Co.,  Colo. 
Mitchell,  Davison  Co.,  Dak. 
Huron,  Beadle  Co.,  Dak. 

Fonda,  Pocahontas  Co.,  Iowa. 
Hallock,  Kitson  Co.,  Minn. 
Kirwiii,  Phillips  Co.,  Kan. 
Northville,  Spunk  Co.,  Dak. 
Colombia,  Brown  Co.,  Dak. 

Ayr,  Langlade  Co.,  Wis. 

Corning,  Adtims  Co.,  Iowa. 
Keystone,  Dickey  Co.,  Dak. 

Traer,  Tama  Co  ,  Iowa. 

Verndale,  AVadeua  Co.,  Minn. 
Beloit,  Lyon  Co.,  Iowa. 

Bozeman,  Gallatin  Co.,  Mont. 
Lamberton,  Redwood  Co.,  Minn. 
Independence,  Montgo’y  Co.,  Kan 
North  Bend,  Dodge  Co.,  Neb. 
Spencer,  Clay  t  o  ,  Iowa. 
Cambridge,  Croley  Co..  Kan. 
Redfield,  Spink  Co.,  Dak. 

Denver,  Arapahoe  Co.,  Colo. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa. 
Pawnee  City,  Pawnee  Co.,  Neb. 
Gleniillen,  Morton  Co.,  Dak. 
AA’illiams,  Colusa  Co.,  Cal. 
AA'oonsocket,  Dak. 

Buena  A'ista,  Chatfee  Co.^Colo. 
Ccntreville,  Turner  Co.,  Dak. 
Galatia,  Saline  Co.,  Ill. 

Beaver  City,  Furnas  Co.,  Neb, 
Pennington,  Lyon  Co.,  Iowa. 
Canon  City,  Fremont  Co.,  Col. 
Castalla,  Charles  Mix  Co.,  Dak. 
Howell,  Hand  Co.,  Dak. 

81  Clark  Sty  Chicago,  Cook  Co,  Ill. 
Hanover,  Jefferson  Co„  Ind. 
Smith  Centre,  Smith  Co.,  Kan. 
Alapes,  Nelson  Co.,  Dak. 
Hitchcock,  Beadle  Ci>..  Dak. 
Wayne,  W'ayne  Co.,  Neb. 

Blunt,  Huglies  Co.,  Dak. 

Great  Bend,  Barton  Co.,  Kan. 
Lincoln,  Lincoln  Co.,  Kan. 

Stone  Fort,  Saline  Co.,  Ill. 
Caldwell,  Ada  Co.,  Idalio. 
Newton.  Jasper  Co.,  III. 

Bunker  Hill,  Macoupin  Co.,  Ill. 
Eckelson,  Barnes  Co.,  Dak. 

Salem.  Marion  Co..  Oregon. 

Burr  Oak,  Jewell  Co.,  Kan. 
Goldendale,  Klickitat  Co.,  Wash. 
Fort  Randall,  Todd  Co.,  Dak. 
Diana,  Sanborn  Co.,  Dak. 

Detroit,  Becker  Co..  Minn. 
Bowesmont,  Pembina  Co.,  Dak. 
Madison,  Madison  Co.,  Neb. 
Fail-view,  Lincoln  Co..  Dak. 
Bakersfield.  Kern  Co.,  Cal. 
Antelopevllle,  Chyenne  Co..Neb. 
Burr  Oak,  Jewell  Co.,  Kan. 
Estellitie,  Hamlin  Co.,  Dak. 
Teagues,  Webster  Co.,  Mo. 
Spokan  Falls.  Spokan  Co.,  Wash. 
Oneida,  Nemaha  Co.,  Kan. 
Edmond,  Norton  Co.,  Kan. 

Newry.  Freeborn  Co.,  Minn. 
Rubens,  Jewell  Co.,  Kan. 

Mapes,  Nelson  Co.,  Dak. 
Bismarck,  Burleigh  Co.,  Dak. 
National  City.  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 
Romness,  Griggs  Co.,  Dak. 
Cavalier,  Pembina  Co.,  Dak. 
Terrace,  Pope  Co.,  Alinn. 

Roslyn,  Day  Co.,  Dak. 

Havana,  Montgomery  Co.,  Kan. 
Banks,  Fairbault  Co.,  Minn. 
Opolis,  Ciawford  Co.,  Kan. 


Chameter  of  Land. 


Rolling  prairie. 

Gently  rolling  prairie ;  black  loam. 

Gently  rolling,  very  heavy  growth  of  grass;  black  loam. 
Good  wheat  and  corn  laud,  some  prairie;  mostly  timbered 
Roiling  prairie  ;  black  soil ;  numerous  lakes. 

Sandy  loam. 


Best  in  Iowa. 

Best  prairie ;  some,  timber. 

Rolling  prairie ;  watered  by  Republican  River. 

Prairie;  black  loam  ;  clay  sub-soil ;  timber. 

Upland  and  bottom  land,  limestone.  Healthy  climate. 
Inexhaustible  prairie. 

Very  fertile  ;  clay  soil ;  timber. 

Loam  and  sand  mixed. 

Black  loam ;  productive.  Wheat  28  bushels  per  acre. 

Rich  sandy  loam. 

Hill  land ;  clay  soil. 

Prairie;  good  soil. 

Undulated  rolling  prairie. 

Gently  rolling;  soil  2  to  5  feet  deep. 

Rolling;  fertile. 

Finest  in  the  State. 

Rolling.  No.  1  soil. 

Rolling;  limestone,  or  sandy  loam.  Coal  mines  on  farms. 
Rolling  prairie ;  well  watered. 

Mineral  and  grazing.  Gold. 

Rolling;  rich  soil.  Artesian  wells. 

Good  grain  and  grazing. 

Deep,  rich,  black  loam. 

Rich,  black  soil ;  best  in  the  world. 

Level,  bottom  land  ;  rich,  black  loam. 

Black  loam  ;  yeilow  clay  sub-soil. 

Rich  soil ;  yellow  clay.  Good  water. 

Clay  loam  ;  vegetable  mould.  Hard-wood. 

Rolling  prairie.  Timber. 

Undulating  prairie  ;  black  loam,  free  from  stones. 

Rich  soil ;  most  fertile  in  Iowa. 

Fine  sandv  loam.  Plenty  of  timber.  Good  water. 

Finest  prairie  in  the  world. 

Black  loam. 

Prairie,  black  soil.  Timber.  Good  water. 

Prairie  ;  good  agricultural  and  grazing  land. 

Deep,  black  soil,  very  productive.  Platte’valley. 

Good  upland  prairie. 

Bottom  and  upland. 

Clay  sub-soil,y’ery  rich. 

Very  good.  Usually  needs  irrigation. 

Deep,  rich  soil,  fertile.  Prairie. 

Undulating  prairie.  Timber.  Well  cultivated. 

Rich,  very  fertile.  Coal. 

Sand,  clay ;  alkali. 

Black  loam  and  .sand. 

Sandy  :  very  fertile.  Mines. 

Sandy  loam,  3  feet  soil. 

Level  and  hilly.  Timber. 

Rolling  prairie.  Soil  deep  and  fertile. 

Rich  black  loam. 

Sandy  soil  for  fruits,  etc.  Clay  for  cereals,  etc. 

Prairie  land  and  fertile  bottom. 

Black  loam  ;  best  soil,  level  and  gently  rolling. 

Good  prairie. 

Limestone,  red  and  white  clay  on  flats. 

Table  land.  Splendid  water-power.  Agri’l  &  stock-raising. 
Fine  farming  country.  AVln  at  22  to  27  bushels  per  acre. 
Deep  black  loam  ;  gently  rolling.  Wheat ;  small  fruit. 
Best  in  Stafe  ;  slightly  rolling.  All  arable. 

Bottom  land;  black  loam. 

Magnesia  limestone  soil.  Richest  lands  in  State. 

Black  loam,  with  clay  sub-soil. 

High,  dry,  gently  rolling  ground. 

“  Sagebrush  a  sandy  loam. 

Soil  varies  from  close  clay  to  rich,  black  Icam. 

Very  good  for  wheat,  corn,  oats,  grass,  fruit,  potatoes. 
Very  fine  black  loam,  with  very  little  sand. 

Prairie,  i  terspeised  with  wooded  hills. 

Good  black  loam  soil. 

Elevated  region.  Timber.  Good  water.  AgriT  &  grazing. 
No  large  hills,  no  flats.  Good  farming*  stock-raising  land 
A’'ery  good.  Agricultural  and  grazing. 

Loam,  partly  gravel ;  mostly  clay-sub-soil. 

Flat  black  clay  loam  ;  clay  sub-soil. 

Black  vegetable  mould  ;  2  tc  6  feet  deep. 

Dark  sandy  loam,  very  rich. 

Friable  loam.  Arable  lands,  very  fertile.  Gold  mines. 
Rich  soil  with  limestone.  Hay  land-,  natural  growth. 

Soil  dark  clay,  very  productive. 

Black  sandy  loam  with  clay  sub-soil. 

Very  productive.  Healthy  climate. 

Sandy  loam. 

Good  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Gently  rolling  prairie.  Deep  loam  ;  mixture  magnesia. 
None  better. 

Rich  soil. 

Rolling  prairie. 

Undulating  prairie,  black  loam,  subsoil,  lime. 

Upland  and  valleys,  rich  soil. 

Rolling  prairie,  black  sandy  loam. 

Rich  black  sandy  loam,  good  clay  sub-soil. 

High  rolling  prairie.  Good  water.  Black  loam. 

Loam.  Best  soil. 

Rich  sandstone.  Timber ;  good  water. 

Good  prairie,  black  clay  soil,  little  sand. 

Light  sandy  to  black  loam. 


Gov't,  Improi'ed 
land.]  Land,  p.  a 


$23  to  $30. 
$I2E  to  $-20 
$10  to  $20 
’  $35  t  o  $50 
$10  to  $30 
$10  to  $100 
$10  to  $15 
$20  to  $^ 
$23  to  $110 
$15  to  $35 
$10  to  $20 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 


None 

None 


Yes 

None 

None 

None 

Yes 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Yes 

A'es 

None 

None 

Yes 

A'es 

None 

None 

Yes 

None 

A’es 

Yes 

None 

Yes 

A’es 

None 

None 

None 

Yes 

None 

A’es 

None 

A’es 

A’es 

A’es 

None 

Yes 

None 

None 

Yes 

None 

None 

None 

little 

None 

None 

Yes 

None 

None 

None 

None 

little 

Yes 

None 

None 

little 

little 

None 

Yes 

None 

Yes 

A’es 

None 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

None 

little 

Yes 

little 

None 

Yes 

Yes 

None 

Yes 

Yes 

A’es 

Yes 

Yes 

None 

Yes 

None 

None 

None 


$10 

$8  to  $50 
$10  to  $15 
$15  to  $25 
$5  to  $2.’i 
$10  to  $25 
$25  to  $50 
$2  to  $10 
$6  to  $20 
$20  to  $40 


$10  to  $25 
$20  to  $30 
$12  to  $30 
Only  min' 
$12  to  $20 
$3  to  $20 
$15  to  $25 
None  oft’d. 
$10  to  $12 
$10  to  $-20 
$3  to  $6.50 
$23 

$20  to  $60 

$30’t<V$GO 
$10  to  $20 
$5  to  $20 
$3  to  $30 
$3  to  $10 
$10  to  $100 
$:M  to  $50 
$15  to  $30 
$12  to  $21 
$3  to  $12>< 
$50  to  $200 
$30  to  $60 
$20  to  $40 


Price  of  Wild 
Land. 


$13  up. 

$8  to  $12 
$25  to  $230 
$8  to  $12 
$8  to  $30 
$8  to  $15 
*15  to  $23 
$75  to  $150 
$8  to  $10 
$4  to  $10 
$5  to  $100 
$25  to  $100 
$5  to  $15 
$8  to  $13 
$12  to  $20 
$15  to  $50 
$2.50  to  $6 
$6  to  $12 
$2.50  to  $10 
$10  to  $21 
$10  to  $100 
$15  to  $30 
$30  to  $60 
$5  to  $20 
$20  to  $50 
$8  to  $25 
$5  to  $-20 
$5  to  $9 
$5  to  $10 
$10  to  $50 
$10 

$15  to  $30 
$6  to  $20 


$25  to  $35 
$10  to  $50 
$6  to  $12 
$10  to  $25 
$5  to  $20 
$20  to  $30 


$12  to  $33 
$15  to  $20 
$10  to  $20. 
$10. 

$50  to  $100. 
$7  to  $15. 
$5  to  $-25. 
$15  10  $  5. 
$3  to  $10. 
$10  to  $20. 
$'2  to  .$20. 
$17.50  to$30 


None. 

$5  to  $12>i 
$6  to  $12 
$15  to  $25 
$6  to  $15 
$6  to  $15 
Lots$150to$1000 
$10  to  $14 
None. 

$11  to  $13 
$5  to  $10 
$10 

$5  to  $8,  rebate. 
$8  to  $.50 
$4  to  $12 
$3  to  $10 
$2  to  $8.50 
$1.50  to  $6 
$10  to  $23 
None. 

$4  to  $10 
$12  to  $23 
$5  to  $20 
$5  to  $10 
None. 

$8  to  $12 
Cafe  ran.  &  m’g 
$5  to  $71^ 

$3  to  $20 
$5X  to  $15 
$3  to  $10 
$4  to  $5 
$4  to  $10 
Reasonable. 

$H  to 
$10  to  $20 
$5  to  $8 
.$10  to  $12 
$2j^  to  $6 


$3  to  $30 
$5  to  $7 
$3  to  $20 
$10  to  $25 
$10 

$4  to  $12 
Tree  elm’s  $2-$< 
Only  Gov.  land 
None. 

$10  to  $20 
$3^4  to  $8 
Gov’t  price. 

$2  to  $5 
Gov’t  price. 

$3  to  $10 
$2K  to  $10 
$5  to  $10 
$8  to  $16 
$25  to  $75 
$3  to  $6 
None 

Tnimpr.$5to$10 

None 


$5  to  $10 
$6  to  $16 
None 
$5  to  $7 
$2  to  $5 
$.'S  to  $8 
$1.25 
$8  to  $15 
None 

$3.50  to  $10 
$2.60  to  $8 
$6  to  $10 
160  a.  for  off.  fee 


$2  to  $5 
$4  to  $10 
$5 

$6  to  $15 
None  in  market 


$3  to  $3 
$7  to  $13 
$3  to  $6 
$l  to  $J 


$15  to  $20 
$3  to  $8 
$5  to  $12 
'  one 

None  for  sale. 
$5 

$5’ to  $150. 


$lto$20. 
$4K  to  $7K- 


None. 

$8  to  $10. 
$10  to  $20. 


Antj  Railroads  near 
you? 

Winthrop,  R.R.  station  1 

2  railroads.  2 

Railroad  8  miles  off.  3 

4  railroads.  4 

3  railroads.  5 

4  railroads.  c 

.  7 

2  at  Arcoia',  3  in  county  9 
2  railroads  near  town.  10 

Kansas  Central  railr’d.  IJ 
Railroad  through  Co.  13 
2  railroads  in  county.  14 

.  15 

Railroad  through  town  16 
2  railroads  through  Co.  17 

1  railroad  through  Co’y  18 

2  railroads  at  town.  19 

2  railroads  at  Salem.  20 
Railroad  through  Co’y  21 
2  railroads.  22 

4  railroads  in  town.  24 

.  25 

2' railroads.  26 

2  railroads,  easy  access  27 
2  railroads  thro’  cou’y.  28 
Railroad,  m.  distant.  29 
4  railroads  in  county.  30 
Railroad  through  town.  31 
Railro;id  near.  32 

Railroad  4  m.  dis.;  3  in  c.  33 
Railroad  terminus.  34 
Railroad  12  m.  distant.  35 
Railroad  through  town  36 
2  railroads  in  county.  37 
Railroad  near.  38 

2  railroads  in  county.  39 
On  railroad.  40 

1  railroad,  N.  Pacific.  41 

2  railroads  thro’  coun’y  42 

1  railroad  thro’  town.  43 
Union  P.  thro’  valley.  44 

2  railroads  thro’  county  45 

Railroad  thro’  town.  46 
Railroad  lOU  miles  ois’.  47 
Railroads  to  all  parts.  48 
2  railroads.  49 

Railroad  thro’  county.  50 

1  railroad.  51 

Railroad  passes  town.  52 

2  railroads  at  town.  53 
2  railroads  cross  here.  54 

1  railroad,  pros’t  2m’e.  55 

2  railroads  thro’  county  56 

Railroad  thro’  county.  57 
Main  line  here  58 

Railroail  through  City  59 

“  SO  miles  off  60 

“  20  miles  off  61 

“  90  miles  off  62 

2  railroads  63 

2  through  County  64 

Town  is  on  railroad  65 
Three  railroads  66 

Thro’  Town  &  County  67 
Railroad  thro’  County  68 

1  railroad  thro’  County  69 

25  miles  away  70 

Railroad  in  vicinity  71 
Railroad  thro’  County  72 

3  Railroads  in  County  73 

3  Railroads  in  vicinity  74 
N.  P.  main  line  thro’ Co  75 
Railroad  through  City  76 
Railroad  here  77 

R.  R.  near  border  of  Co.  78 

.  79 

3  Railroads  80 

North.  Pac.  thro’  Con’y  81 
Railroad  in  County  82 

2  railroads  83 

AAithin  140  miles  84 

A’es  ill  County  85 

Union  Pac.  thro’  Cou’y  86 
Railroad  thru’  County  87 
Railroad  station  88 

2  railroads  89 

miles, &enters  Town  90 
On  railroad  91 

Railroad  thro’  Town  92 
•2  railroads  93 

2  railroads  94 

Alapes  is  R.  R.  station.  95 
Railroad  through  Co.  96 
Railroad  terminus.  97 
Railroad  terminus  near  98 
Nearest  in  Minnesota.  99 
Railroad  through  Co.  160 
At  10  miles  distance.  101 
Plenty.  102 

AA’ithiu  6  miles.  103 

Railroad  thro’  village.  104 
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roughly  estimated  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  We  continue  to  urge  migration  Westward,  and  with  a  view 
to  affording  our  readers  direct  information  free  of  cost,  we  have  invited  those  on  the  ground  who  are  will- 
►  ing  to  answer  inquiries  without  cost  to  send  us  their  names.  Below  we  print  the  first  batch  received  up 
to  the  time  of  going  to  press  : 


L 


Pop.  of 
Cou'y. 

1 

18,500 

2 

10,000 

3 

3,000 

4 

27,000 

5 

6,000 

6 

15.000 

7 

5,000 

8 

9 

15,000 

lU 

8,000 

11 

6,000 

12 

* 

13 

6,000 

14 

20,000 

15 

14,000 

16 

7,000 

17 

2,000 

13 

16,000 

19 

17,000 

20 

8,000 

‘21 

5,000 

22 

10,000 

23 

24 

10.000 

‘25 

27,000 

26 

25,000 

27 

4,000 

28 

8,000 

29 

12,000 

30 

7,000 

31 

S.OTO 

,>12 

10,000 

33 

10,000 

34 

10,000 

.35 

4,000 

36 

14,000 

37 

4,000 

1-18 

.39 

5,000 

40 

4,000 

41 

7.000 

42 

43 

23,000 

44 

3,000v 

45 

10,000 

46 

4,00j 

47 

48 

80,000 

49 

21,000 

50 

10,000 

51 

52 

12,000 

53 

6,000 

54 

10,000 

55 

4,000 

56 

15,000 

57 

7,000 

58 

59 

8,000 

60 

5,000 

61 

85,000 

62  800,000 

63 

29,741 

64 

21,463 

65 

5,600 

66 

67 

3,000 

6,3 

6,000 

69 

15,000 

70 

7,000 

71 

T2 

10,000 

73 

17,000 

74 

40.000 

75  well  stt 

76 

21,000 

77 

2,000 

78 

4,000 

79 

80 

2,000 

HI 

7,000 

H‘2 

25,000 

83 

10,000 

84 

3.000 

85  1132  vot 

86 

2,500 

87 

18,000 

88 

2,000 

H9 

13,000 

90 

91 

92 

93 

40,000 

94 

20,000 

95 

1,200 

96 

5,000 

97 

11,000 

98 

99 

5,000 

100 

8,000 

101 

5,000 

102 

103 

16,000 

104 

Good. 


Quiet,  and  industrious. 
Industrious,  moral. 


Good. 


Quiet,  law-abiding 


Agr’l  and  enterprising. 

Honest,  courteous. 
Farmers  and  stock  ra’s 
Tliritty  and  progres’ve 


TT7^n!^  Foreign  Population  f 


Irish,  German,  Danish. 


Some  Irish  and  Norwegian. 

Few  Irish  and  German. 

Eng.,  Irish,  Scotch,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Scan 
German. 


German,  Irish,  English.  . 

Few  Danish  and  German. 
More  than  half  Scandinavian. 


One  half  Scandinavian,  German. 
Many  German  farmers. 

French,  German,  Swedish. 
Scandinavian. 

Eng.,  Irish,  German,  Scotch. 
German, 
i  German,  Irish. 

.  I  German,  Norwegians. 

Sober  and  industrious.  |  Half  population  from  Sweden. 

German,  Swedish. 


Progressive  and  Indus. 
Very  mixed. 

Good  society. 
Energetic. 

Agr’l,  good,  industrio’s 


Industrious,  intelligent 
Intelligent,  moral,  in’s. 
Well  to  do. 


Equal  to  aver’e,  at  least 


Wide-awake,  industri’s 
Intelligent. 


Energetic,  Intelligent. 


Jail  einnty,  no  saloons 
Above  avg’e  in  educa’n 


Thrifty. 

Enterprising,  cultured. 
Thrifty. 


Industrious  farmers. 
Good  mining  &  ag’l  I’nd 

First  class. 


What  Churches  ? 


Cong’l,  Pres.,  Bap’t,  R.  G. 
All  leading  denominations 
Presbyterian,  Congrega’l. 
Plenty. 

15,  mostlj'Prost’t,  one  R.C. 
M.E.,  Con.,  Bap.,  Epis.,  R.C 


Meth.,  Presb’n,  Baptist. 
M.  E.,  Presb’n,  Lutlieran. 
Meth.,  Baptist,  Presby’n. 


Schools. 


Good  schools. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Graded  schools  in  all  to’ns 
56  schools. 

64  in  the  county. 


German,  Swedish,  Irish. 

Ten  per  cent  European  nations. 
German,  Irish,  Welsh,  Seand. 

All  countries. 

Few  German  and  Norwegians. 
British  Isles,  German,  Seandin’n, 
Irish,  German,  Scandinavian. 
Scandinavian,  Canada. 

Very  few. 

Few  English  and  German. 

All  nations. 

Few  foreigners. 

German. 

A  few  Scandinavian. 


Some  few  Swedes. 

Some  Scandinavians. 

Very  few  foreigners. 

All  nations. 

Very  few  foreigners. 

Few  Irish  and  German. 

Few  German  and  Scandinavian. 
Few. 

German,  Norway,  and  Irish. 

All  nations. 

Some  German,  Irish,  Swedes. 
Bohem’n,  Germ.,  Irish,  Eng.,  Scot 


Fair  to  good. 

Agr’l  and  stock  raising. 


Best  people  of  newc’ry 
Thrifty,  intel’t,  prog’e. 


Very  good. 

Enterprising  &  Indus’s. 


Good. 

Moral,  thrifty,  Intellig’t 

Enterprising. 

Good. 

No  better  in  U.  S. 

Very  best. 


Good,  law-abiding. 
Best  class. 


Law-abiding. 


Good. 

Good. 

Good. 


Good. 


Good. 

Peaceable  and  friendly. 


Some  German. 

German.  Scandinavian. 
Every  nation. 

Germa  j,  Scandinavian. 
Mostly  German. 

Few  German  and  Swedes. 
German.  Norwegian. 
Mainly  Welsh. 

A  few  Irish  and  Bohemian. 
Mainly  from  Canada. 

All  nations. 

Mostly  German. 


Mainly  Norwegians. 


A  few  Germans  and  Swedes. 
Foreigners  mostly  Amercanized. 
German,  Irish,  and  Austrian,  etc, 
Irish,  Danish,  German. 


Not  much 
Some  Germans. 

German,  some  English  and  Irish. 
Some  foreigners. 

German,  Swedish,  Chinese. 
German. 

Every  nation. 


Scandanavian. 

Scandanavian,  German,  Canadian. 
Canadian. 

German,  Scand.,  Bohemians,  etc. 
Norwegians,  some  Germans. 


Few  foreigners.  Swedes. 

Irish,  Scotch,  German,  Norweg. 
Norwegians  mainly. 

Very  small. 

Mostly  German. 

Small  number  Germans  and  Irish. 
German. 

Germ,,  Dan.,  Norw.,Bohe.Eng,  Ir. 
Mainly  Swedish. 

Twenty  per  cent  are  Scandinavia’s 
Scandina.,  Germans,  Irish, French. 
Chinese.  Mexicans,  Indians. 
Scandinavians  and  Germans. 
Scand.,  Canad.,  Ger.,  Half-breeds 
Scandinavians,  Ger.,  Gt.  Britain. 
Scandinavians. 

No  particular  class. 

Germans  Norwegians,  French. 
Germans,  Swedes. 


1  Meth.,  1  Pres’n,  2Scand’n 
Numerous  Protestant.  | 
Methodist,  Congregational 
Meth.,  Luth.,  Christian.  I 
Meth.,  Bap.,  Con.,  R.C.,C’n 
Abundant. 

Cath..  Pres’n,  Meth.,  Luth.' 
Reformed  and  Catholic.  | 
-Meth.,  Evan.,  Bap.,  Lu.,  Cr. 
Meth.,Pres.,Cath.,  Bap.,  Epj 


A  school  every  2  miles. 
42  schools. 

60  school  districts. 
Plenty  of  schools. 
Good  graded  school. 
Many. 

Good  schools. 

Many  good  schools. 
Good. 


Churches  all  over  county. 
Pres.,  Cath.,  Meth.,  Bap. 
Pres’n,  Meth.,  Episcop’n. 
R.  C.,  Meth.,  Cong’l. 

Meth.,  Pr.,  Bap.,  R.C.,  E.,C. 
In  every  village. 

Meth.,  R.C.,  Luth.,  etc. 
Luth.,  Presby’n,  Epls’l. 
Meth.,  Baptist,  Cong’l. 
Wesleyan,  Methodist. 
Baptist,  Meth.,  Cong’l. 
None. 

W.  P.,  Cath.,  Bap.,  Con.,Pr 
Three. 


Good. 

Salem  high  school. 
Graded  school  in  city. 
On  every  hill-top. 


Meth.,  CongT. 

Plenty. 

4  churches  in  the  city. 
Plenty. 

9  white,  3  col’d— all  demo’s 

5  Protestant. 

All  except  Catholic. 
Methodist  and  Christian. 
Cong’l,  Meth. 

All  denominations. 

All  denominations. 

All  denominations. 


Meth.,  Christian. 

Presby’u,  Meth.,  Epis.,  R.C 
Meth.,  CongT,  R.  C.,  Epis. 
All  denominations. 

Almost  all  Prot  denomin’s 
Presby’n  and  Baptist. 

2  next  Spring. 

Bapt.,  Meth.,  Pr.,  Ep.,  Cath 
Plenty. 

All  leading  denominations. 
131. 

Presbyterian,  Methodist. 
Plenty. 

Methodist*  Presbyterian. 
Pres.,  Bap.,  Meth.,  Luth. 
Meth..  Bap.,  Pres.,  Cath. 
Leading  denominations. 
Meth., Pres.,  Cath,Bap.,Lut. 
Yes. 

Bap.,Meth.,and  Camp  serv. 
Pres.,  Meth.,  Cath., and  oth. 
All  denominations. 

Baptist,  Congregational. 

11  denominations  in  City. 
Brea.,  Bap.,  Meth.,  Prot. 


Schools  all  over  county. 
104  school  houses. 

200  school  districts. 

Finest  in  the  State. 

Good  sch.,  Meth.  Unlv’y. 
All  over. 

Yes. 

Good,  well  taught. 

100  in  the  county. 

Yes. 

Fine  school. 

School  district. 

Plenty. 

Public  schools. 

Good. 

Good  graded. 

Plenty. 

High  schools  in  city. 
Common  and  graded. 

1  in  every  4  sections. 

First  class. 


Yes. 

Building  every  2  miles. 
Plenty. 

Numerous. 

70  in  county. 


Meth.,Cath.  societies,  Pres. 
Ep.,Bap.,  Meth,Cath.,Luth. 
ME.,  Pres.,Meth.,Bap.,Cath 
Pres., Meth. ,Cath,Bap.,Lut. 
None. 


None. 

Cath..  Dun.Quak,Bap.,M.E. 
Catholic,  Baptist. 
Methodist  and  others. 
Nearly  all  denominations. 

4  Protestant  organizations 
Christian  and  Methodist. 
Catholic. 

Coven. , Meth., Bap., Free- wl 
Baptists. 

Cath.,Ep.,  Me.,Bap.,Pr.,  L 
Con.,  in  town,  several  in  co 
No  building  in  county. 
Cath.,  Bap.,  Pr.,  Me.,  Evan 
N’ly  all  denom.,  exce’t  Mor. 
In  the  towns. 

Ail  denominations. 

1  eh.,  oth’s  h’ld  ser.,  in  s.  h. 
Quaker,  Methodist,  Pres 


Brick  school  in  town. 
Graded  and  district. 

Public  school. 

Every  2  miles. 

School  almost  every  2  m’Is 
House  worth  $3,000. 

Good  district. 

Public  Coll.  &  Mich.  Inst. 
Plenty. 

In  every  township. 

210. 

Coll.  Gram.  &  Com.  School. 
r>8  school  houses. 

Good  schools. 

First-class. 

A  great  many. 

Being  built  everywhere. 
Splendid  free-sch.  system. 
Sch.  everywhere.  Good  coll 
Yes. 

All  over  county. 

More  than  100  Pub.  Schools. 
Good  graded  schools. 

Many  good  schools. 

Best  in  the  world. 

Plenty. 

Edu’l  int’s  on  the  up-grade. 


A  I  A  I  A 


Public  schools. 

Yes. 

All  over. 

Fine  brick  school  house. 
Yes. 

30  public  schools  in  county 
Public  school. 

Very  good  in  all  parts. 
Graded  school. 

Well  supplied  with  schools. 
Well  established  ail  over  Co 
Good  school  house. 

Good. 

Well  supplied. 

Good  district  and  high  sch. 
Good  schools  all  over  Co. 
Graded  h’gh  sch., Cath.  Sem 
Good  School. 

Schools  all  over. 

Good  sch.  in  each  district. 
56  school  districts. 

Good  schools. 

Good  schools. 

Five  in  township. 

Yes. 


.  . 


Cost  of  Lumber 
per  1,000. 


Buy  land  on  time. 


1st,  com.  dres’d,  S 
$15  to  $45 
$10  to  $25 
$15  to  $19 
Chicago  prices. 
$18  to  $60 


$18  to  $40 


$10  to  $30 
About  $12  up. 
$15  up. 

$10  to  $25 
$20  to  $40 
Common,  $16 1 
$20  to  $35 
$10  to  $15 
$14  to  $33 
$16  to  $50 
$■26  to  $30 
$20. 


$18  to  $27 
Common,  $20 
$12  to  $18 
$25  to  $60 
$15  to  $30 
$16  up. 

$12  to  $20 
.$22  to  $33 
$25 

Common,  $20 
$12  to  $20 
Common,  $10  to  $12 
$18  to  $20 
$18 


$3  to  $40 
$20 

$5  to  $30 
$15  to  $30 
$22H  to  $50. 

$10  to  40 
$20  to  $30 
$15  to  $30. 

$17  to  $30 

Same  as  at  Chicago 
Highest  $35 
$20  to  $40 


$28 

Common,  $15 
Native,  $15  to  $25 
$20 

Hard,  $10  to  $12E 

$20  to  $30 

$17 

$20’to  $50. 

$20  to  $25. 

$17  to  $25. 

$10.50  to  $14.  Com 
$12  to  $30. 


$18  up. 

$13  to  $28. 

$26  to  $.-.0. 

$20  to  $30. 

$15,  soft. 

$‘25  to  $40. 
$12.50  to  $17.50. 
$18. 

$16  to  $60. 

$10  to  $22. 

$20  to  $25. 


$14  to  $22. 

$14,  common. 
$15  to  $30. 

$30  up. 

$18  to  $45. 


$30. 

$25. 


$20. 

$10  to  $12. 


$14  to  $25. 

$18  to  $22. 

$21. 

Pine,  $18  to  $45. 

$20  to  $80. 

Common,  $18  to  $23, 
Rough,  $18. 

$20. 

$20. 

$20. 

$14  to  $19. 

$20  to  $40. 


3  to  5  years’  time. 

B  to  M  cash,  balance  on  time. 
To  suit  buyer. 

a  cash,  K  m  a  year,  bal.  2  y’s. 
5  to  20  years,  7  per  cent. 

10  years. 


K  to  on  5  years’  time. 

HtoH  cash,  bal.  in  3  to  10  years 
10  to  20  years’  time. 

Imp’d  farms,  $12  to  $20  an  acre 
Yes. 

Usual  time  payments. 

20  years. 

Long  or  short  time. 

3  to  10  y’s.  $3,  1 10  cash,  b.  20  y. 
1  to  5  years. 

Part  cash,  balance  2  to  10 years 
As  much  time  as  desired. 

1  to  10  years,  6  per  cent  inter’t. 
As  much  time  as  wanted. 


1  to  10  years. 

H  cash,  bal.  2  to  3  y’rs,  7  p.  ct. 

3  to  5  years. 

No  sale. 

>4  cash,  5  years  or  more. 

3  to  5  years,  part  cash. 

3  to  10  years. 

Buyer  s  own  time. 

Often  5  years,  7  to  10  per  cent. 

2  to  4  years. 

cash,  balance  3  to  10  years,  i 

1 5th  cash,  bal.  6  yearly  pay’s.  i 
M  cash.  I 

Reasonable  time,  part  cash,  i 
1  to  5  years,  school  lands  long’r 
To  suit. 

1  to  10  years,  7  per  cent. 

15  p.  c.  cash,  7  p.  c.  30  years. 
Part  cash,  balance  time. 

H  cash,  long  time. 
li  cash,  balance  5  years. 

^  cash,  1  to  5  years. 

X  in  1  year. 

1  to  5  years. 

X  cash,  2  years  or  more. 

14  cash,  good  terms. 


Plenty  of  time. 

Cash. 

Cash  or  time. 

Any  time. 

Reasonable  time. 

Part  5  years,  10  per  cent. 
4,  6  years,  8  p.  c.  interest. 
Yes. 

5  years. 

3  to  5  years. 

K  cash.  1  to  5  years. 

2  to  6  years. 


To  suit  buyer. 

1  to  20  years. 

Not  often. 

Part  cash,  security  for  balance. 
Any  time. 

K  to  X  cash,  bal.  yearly  pay’ts. 
Time  to  suit. 

X  to  X  cash,  bal.  1  to  5  years. 
Part  on  time,  6  p.  c.  interest. 

X cash, longtime.  Reas’blelnt. 
Xcash,  balance  3  to  5  years. 

10  years,  or  to  suit  buyer. 


1  to  5  years. 

5  years. 

To  suit  buyer. 

4  to  10  years,  part  cash. 
On  short  time. 


1-lOth  down,  ten  years  time. 

X  down,  bal.  to  suit.  8  p.  c.  int. 
1  to  5  years  with  security. 

7  or  8  years. 

10  years  time. 

X  cash.l  to  3  y'rs,  8  to  10  p.  c.  int 
X  down,  3  to  5  years. 

10  years. 

Partly  on  time. 

X  cash,  balance  1  to  3  years. 
None. 

l-5th  cash,  5  yrs.  7  percent  int 
Long  time. 

1  to  5  years. 

Yes. 

Part  cash,  8  p.  c.  Interest. 

2  to  10  years. 

Yes. 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Yes 

Yes 

None 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Yes 

None 

Yes. 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

»  .. 

None 

None 

Plen. 

Yes. 

None 

None 

None 

Lit’le 

Yes. 

None 


None 

Yes. 

None 

Yes. 

None 

Yes. 

Yes. 

None 

Yes. 

None 

Yes. 

None 

Yes. 

Y'es. 

None 

None 

6  y’rs 
Yes. 
Yes. 
None 

7  yr’s 
None 
None 
Some 
None 
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LATEST  IMPROVED 

HORSE  POWER 


(FOR  ONE,  TWO,  OK  THREE  HORSES.) 


MACHINES ! 


The  ino^it  satisfactory  inaohiue  in  the  market 

For  Threshing  and  Gleaning  Grain 
and  Sawing  Wood. 

Send  for  48  paste  Pamphlet  giving  full  description  and 
terms,  FREE.  Address, 

A.  W.  GllAY^S  SONS, 

PATENTEES  AND  SOLE  MANtJFACTUKERS. 

iyiIBJ[>I.ETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


The  W'onderfwl  KA250®! 


Imit:it«s  to  perfection  any  bird  or  animal,  pl.ays  any  tune  and  re¬ 
quires  no  instruction  to  use  it;  for  dancing  music  it  is  unexcelled,  in 
fact  it  is  the  simplest  little  musical  instrument  in  the  world.  PO¬ 
LITICAL  CLUBS  will  find  it  justthe  thing  for  campaign  purposes, 
the  music  being  new  and  taking.  Agents  are  selling  them  by  the 
thousands.  Price  15  cents  each,  2  for  25  cents,  $1.00  a  dozen. 

U.  S.  MANUFACTURING  CO.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


HHliYOUR  OWN  BONE, 


Meal.  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 

in  the  85  HANK)  MIEb  (F.  Wilson’s 
Patent!.  tOO  per  cent,  more  made  in 
ponltry.  Also  Power  IVlills  and  Farm  Feed 
Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application. 

TVIESON  l{UOf!i.,  Easton,  Pa. 


I  in  oUc.  and  $1  packages.  Handsomest  assortment  ever  offered.  B 
Our  20c.  package  of  best  Embroidery  Silk,  assorted  colors,  and  f 
I  illustrated  catalogue  of  fancy  stitches  for  crazy  w’ork,  free  with  I 
every  $1.00  order.  YALE  SILK  WORKS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FRUIT  BASKETS  AND  BOXES, 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH. 

I.  SEMB  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE, Itjlsil 


S5©  REWARD 

will  be  paid  for  any  Grain 
Fan  of  same  size  that  can 
clean  and  bag  asmuch  Grain  or 
Seed  in  oneriav  as  our  Patent 
MONARCH  Grain  and 
Seed  Separator  and  Bag- 
jrer.whicn  we  offer  to  the  pul'- 
lic  at  a  low  price.  Send  for 
circular  and  price  list, 
which  will  be  mailed  frek. 


NEWARK  MACHINE  CO., 

Newark.  Ohio.  IT.  S.  A. 


BUY  A  TTEE  OR  BRICK  MACHINE 


TILE 


H.  BREWER  &  CO.,  Teotunseh,  Mich.,  for  Catalogue  E. 


Send  for  "Climax”  Towel  and  Clothes  Back  Cir¬ 
cular.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

FAY  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  &  Easting  for  ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS,  DOORS,  TRANSOMS,  &c. 


SUBSTITUTE 


AT  SMALE  COST,  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata. 
logue  and  Prices.  Samples  by  mail  25  cents. 


Wff"  VmSRIIS  731  ARCHST. 

»  y  j  I  y  y  la  PHIEADEEPHI a,  PA. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 


LAND!  LAND!! 

OVER  1,000,000  ACRES. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  OFFER. 


1  Silver  Plated  Butter  Knife,  1  Silver  Plat¬ 
ed  Sugar  Shell,  6  Silver  Steel  Tea  Spoons  in  j 
1  handsome  case  and  6  months  subscription  to  j 
1  “  HOME  G-TJEST,**  the  Ptipular  Illustrated  Magazine, 
li  all  sent  postpaid  for  46c.  m  stamps  to  pay  postage,  pack- 1 
ifiing,  &c.  60  day  offer.  Publishers  HOME  GUEST, f 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


i  Cl 


Remit  money  in  Checks  on  New 
York  Banks  of  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or 
send  Post-office  Money  Orders.  If 
neither  of  these  is  obtainable.  Regis¬ 
ter  Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps 
both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter 
in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money 
sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at 
ourrisK;  otherwise  it  is  not. 

TO 

Ovaufje  Judd  Co 
David  "W.  Judd,  Pres.  Sam’l  Buri 

751  Broadiuay,  Neiv  To 
Herewith  I  forward  you  tli 

[Postage  on  the  paper  to  le  prep 

(FORM.) 

akam,  S'ec.  r  . . ,  188  . 

rh.  ) 

e  names  and  P.  0.  addresses  of .  stibscribers,  at  t . each, 

aid  by  the  Publishers.)  Please  find  inclosed  . 

{ Siifi'iiP.d,  ^  .  . 

Old  or  Neir. 

NAME. 

POST  OFFICE. 

COUNTY. 

STATE.  1 

1. 

2. 

* 

3. 

, 

4. 

"  '!■  '  '  ' 

■  i'.  1 

5. 

6.  '  ■  , 

7. 

8. 

: 

9. 

..  '  '7':  . 

10. 

>•  ! 


Mild  Climate.  Productive  Soil.  Low  Prices.  Easy 
Terms.  Special  inducements  to  Actual  Settlers.  For 
Maps,  Circulars,  etc.,  giving  particulars  free,  address 

THOMAS  ESSEX, 


>>  ■: 
f  I 


[By  adhering  strictly  to  the  following  form  in  sending  names  of  subscribers,  errors  arising  from  indistinct  addresses,  etc.,  will  be  prevented,  and  the  trouble  of  WTitiTiQ  o,  letter  will 
be  saved.  If  for  Premium,  mark  distinctly  thus :  “J?br  Premiam.^''  For  larger  clubs  paste  additional  paper  at  the  bottom,  or  send  for  more  of  these  forms  and  we  will  furnish  them.] 
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Only  Double  Uiiii>:  Inyentcd. 

CHAMPION 

A  ”  /jL.  a  \\  And  Triple  Gfouve  Hup'lmil  i-ig  Hinge  _ 

KINCrS  AND  HOLDER.  ^  Tins  is  tlie  only  fcmgle  liinger  ever  invented 

No  sliarp  points  in  tlie  flesh  to  IW^/  that  closes  on  the  outside  of  the  nose.  It 

cause  irritation  and  soreness,  as  in  ■  overcomes  a  serious  defect  in  all  triangular 

case  of  rings  tliat  close  with  the  / j  and  otlier  rings  which  close  with  the  joints 

joints  in  the  flesli,  and  produce  NX  “4  Q  //  together  in  the  flesh,  causing  it  to  decay  and 
soreness  of  the  nose.  keep  the  hog’s  nose  sore. 

The  Champion  Hog  Holder  speaks  for  itself  in  the  above  cuts. 

CHAMBERS,  BERING,  QUINLAN  CO.,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  DECATUR,  ILL. 

ixnia: 


TICKS  ON  SHEEP  SCAB 

LICE  ON  CATTLE  MANGE 

BS”Sure  Remedy.  Very  CUeap._s3 

THE  COLD  WATER  DIP ! 

( Tar  Elixir  Sheep  Dip.) 

NESS  &  CO.,  Prop’rs  and  Manuf’rs,  Dakltngton,  Eng. 


>•  This  Dip  has  been  manufactured  since  1873,  and  used 
successfully  in  England  during  the  wliole  of  that  period, 
andis  now  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  for  the  first  time. 

Increased  quantity  and  improved  quality  of  tlie  WOOL, 
making  it  bright  amt  silky,  iiays  the  wliole  co.st  of  the  Dip. 
One  trial  of  this  Dip  will  prove'its  excellence.  Forits 
various  uses  in  detail  and  prices,  send  postage  stamp  to 
T.  W.  LAVVFORD, 

Gen’]  Agent  for  the  D.  S.  A.,  B.  N.  America  and  Mexico. 

i£9@  E.  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  new  book  of  instructions  of  140  pages  on  the  culture 
and  liablts  of  tliis  great  pond  fish  for  the  millions.  The  ex¬ 
perience  and  experiments  of  nearly  30  years  of  pond  and 
lake  making,  and  fish  culture.  A  book  for  the  practical 
man  in  plain  English.  Mailed  to  ony  one,  postage  paitl,  on 
receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Also,  live  German  Carp  and  Goldfish 
sent  by  express.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  Address, 
GEO.  FINLEY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Now  forsale,  50,000  prime, 

healthy  peach  trees,  from  natural 
,  seed,  and  budded  from  perfectly 
healthy  bearing  trees,  all  on  new 
ground,free  from  disease.  Also  im¬ 
mense  stock  of  all  other  large 
and  small  fruits— S  t  a  n  da  r  d  s 
and  Novelties— and  great  varletv  of  Shades  and  Orna¬ 
mentals.  By  CLARK  PETTIT,  Salem,  N.  J., 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  The  Jersey  Red  Swine  Associa¬ 
tion.  Address  as  above  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


Pure  bred  recorded  Po- 
1:  nd  China  Swine.  Pigs 
all  ages  for  sale,  in  pairs 
or  trios,  not  akin.  Write 
for  what  you  want.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Reduced  rates  hij 
express. 

JOHN  B.  HOWE, 
Seneca,  Ills. 


Mention  tills  paper. 


DUKOO-JEESEY  SWINE 


are  the  most 
profitable.  I  am 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  breeders  of  famous  families. 
E.  D.  CURTIS,  Kirby  Homestead,  Charlton,  N.  Y. 


7  O  fountain;  securing  cleanliness,  convenience  and  or¬ 
nament.  Economizing  water  and  time.  Address, 

FRANK  L.  MOORE,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

PERFECTED. 

TLIE  OENTEIVISri^ILi 

INCUBATOR. 

Nine  Years  of  Success. 

The  simplest,  handsomest, 
most  durable  and  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  purchasers,  of 
any  machine  on  the  market. 

No  Electricity,  No 
Clockwork, No  Springs 
or  complicated  machinery. 
Self-Regulating;  no  sprink¬ 
ling  required,  and  will 
hatch  every  hatchable  egg. 
Reports  of  90  and  95  per  cent 
frequent  the  past  season, 
and  three  reports  of  100  per  ct.— every  egg.  Send  2e.  stamp 
for  circular  to  A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Halsted’s  Book  on  “Incubation  and  Incubators, ”3d  Edition 
—135  pages.  Over  100  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.  Paper,  75  cts. 

THE  PERFECT 

HATCHER  and  BROODER, 

Is  the  Leading  and  Standard  Apparatus  of  the 
World  for  Hatching  and  Raising  Poultry.  It  is 

simple  and  easy  to  manage.  Absolutely  reliable.  Perfectly 
self-regulating,  and  never  fails  to  hatch. 

PERFECT  HATCHER  CO. 

Elmira,  NEW  York. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper. 


Take  Your  Choice! 


Feed  Mitchell  s  Cholera  Cure,  and 
save  jour  fowls,  or  neglect  it  and 
I  let  them  die.  A  two  pound  pack* 

_ '  age  sent,  charges  prepaid  for  §1  00 

R  B.  MTTpT^FT.T,  &  CO.,  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


THE  BEST  CiTTLE  FISTENIKG! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
STANCHION  ! 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  Address, 
BROOKS  &  PARSONS,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  T. 


470 


Only  Single  Ring  Ever  Invented  That 
Clo-eM  on  the  OulMide  of  the  Nose. 
Brown’s  Elliptical  King. 

,1  ij. linger. 


EiSALTING  STOCK 

WITH  REGULARITY. 

The  Salt  Roller  is  contin¬ 
ually  before  the  .A.nimal:  lasts 
three  months;  for  use  out  of 
doors  as  well  as  in. 

Salting  with  our  Ro  ler  is 
certainly  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory. 

PRICE,  25  CENTS. 

..^:]ivd:E:Kzo.^3>T 

LIVE  STOCK  SALT  ROLLER  GO., 

176  &  178  S.  Clinton  St., 

Ask  jonr  Dealer  for  the  Salt  Holler.  C  H  1C  AGO*  8  L  Le. 


DO  YOU  WANTADOG? 

If  so,  send  for  DOG  BUYERS’ 
GUIDE,  containing  colored  plates, 
loo  engravings  of  ditf;rent  breeds, 
prices  they  are  worth,  and  where  to 
buythem.  Also,  cutsof  Dog  Fur¬ 
nishing  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Training  Dogs  and  B. ced¬ 
ing  Ferrets.  Mailed  for  15  cts. 

AS:OCIATED  mCIEES, 

237  S.  8th  St.  Philad'a. 


I  108  Pag'es*  It  teaches  you  how  to 

_  '  rear  them  to  take  care  for  them,  to 

feed,  to  have  them  lay  egrgrs  in  cold  weather,  to 
pircvent  and  treat  all  diseases  of  old  or  young,  to  be 
a  “  successful  ”  poultryman  Only  2:;c.  in  stamps, 
i'liiyopagre  book  FREE  FOR  ALL  with  it. 

A.  m.  L.IVG,  €ove  Dale,  Lewis  fe.,  Kv. 


Pamphlet  sent  free. 
AH'rOITIATIC 
FRUIT  DRIER. 
DEITZ 

Manufacturing  Co., 
Middletown,  Pa. 


I  WILL  BUY  UiYc 

ALL  RIGHT 

I  Self.fced,  STRAWS 
UAY  CUTTER. 

i  The  knife  is  Steel,  and  tempered, and 
is  fastened  to  lever  with  three  bolts, 

I  and  can  be  easily  taken  off  to  sharpen. 
iiThe  length  of  cut  is  regulated  by  the 

II  lever  to  which  the  knife  is  bolted. 
^The  higher  the  lever  is  raised,  the 

longer  it  will  cut.  All  are  warranted.  Send  for 
circular  which  will  be  mailed  EKES, 

wir-nr-NV,  ro..  Newark,  O, 

ENSILAGE  AND  FEED  CUTTER. 

Combining  the  iatest 
Improvements. 

THE  BEsTImSILAGE 
AND  FEED  GUTTER 

Muuufactured. 

For  full  description,  send 
s  for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Address, 
The  Belcher  &  Taylor 
Ag’l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

SILVER  &  DEMING  FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  GUTTERS. 

We  manufacture 
eight  sizes  of  Hand 
and  Power  Cutters. 
OurCutters  have  the 
Patent  Safety  Fly- 
Wheel,  and  all  tlie 
latest  improvements 
They  are  conceded 
to  be  superior  to  any 
in  the  market.  Thou¬ 
sands  are  in  use  in 
all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  given 
universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Our  Cutters 
are  for  sale  by 
the  leading  Hardware,  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Dealers  throughout  the  country.  In  sections  where  we  liave 
no  established  agencies,  special  inducements  will  be  made 
to  have  our  machines  introduced.  We  keep  on  hand  a  large 
stock  of  Cutters,  and  can  fill  all  orders  promptlv.  Send  for 
Prices  and  Terms.  SILVER  &  DEMING  M’F’GCO., 
Mention  this  paper.  Salem,  Ohio. 


Dumrslty  of  tie  State  of  New  Yort 

141  W'  St,  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  only  instituiion  in  the  State  having  the  power  to 
grant  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  (D.V.S.). 

Tlie  annual  session  of  this  Institution  begins  in  ’Oetoberof 
each  year.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.,  klAUTAUI),  IM.D.V.S., 
Dean  ol  ilie  Faculty. 

MAKE  MOIfEY 

BY  KEEPING  POULTRY. 

Qur  llh)  Fuge  Illustrated  Poultry  Book. 

I  Tells  how  we  commenced  five  year  ago 
I  wiih,  twenty  dollars,  and  now  we  would 
notsell.  our  Poultry  and  Buil  tings  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  All  made  from 
vhis  S’iO.OO,  on  3  acres,  in  5  years. 

You  can  dothe  same  I  Price  docents. 

_  Stamps  taken.  Price  Lists  free. 

R.  B.  .M  ITCHELL  &  CO  ,  69  Dearboru  St..  Chicago,  Ills 


W.  S.  BLU  HT, 

100  Beckman  Street, 
New  York,  Manuf’r  of  the 

“Universal,”  “Lotus,” 

and  “NOISELESS” 

Force  Pumps. 

Mushroom  Strainer?, 

Sand  Cliainber.i., 
Deep  Well  Piimp.s, 

Garden  Engine?. 
Orders  received,  and  Pumps  fit¬ 
ted  complete  aad  ready  to  be 
put  into  the  deepest  wells.  Full 
advice  given  with  goods  pur¬ 
chased. 

Full  supply  of  Hose,  Iron 
Pipe,  and  Brass  Goods. 

New  Double  Action  Artesian  Well  Force  Pump,  for  wells 
500  feet  deep.  Send  fi^r  Circulars. 


IRIUIPH  EieiN 


c 


Especially  adapted  for  purposes  requir¬ 
ing  light  power.  W’roug  t  iron  boilers— 
tested,  inspected  and  insured  pnya- 
Me  to  the  purchaser.  Guaranteed  as 
represented.  Ready  to  run  as  soon  as 
received. 

3  House  Power,  $150.00. 

5  “  “  SOO.iiO. 

7  “  “  375.00. 

10  “  ‘  500.00. 

Write  to 

Paige  Mf’g  Co., 

14  Bank  Street,  PAINESVILLE, 


O. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Espechally  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  3,000  in  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Horse-Power.... $240.00 
4M  “  “  ....  280.00 

e'A  “  “  ....  35.'>.00 

8¥  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


To  Tamers  aoi  flanters. 

Statioiiai-j-aiid  Portable  Steam  Kngines  aii<l 
Boilers.  Farmers’,  Plantation  and  Mercltant 
Saw  Mills.  Latest  improvctl  Head  Blocks 
and  (Pat,  Dogs).  Champion  and  Culvei’  Drag 
Saws.  The  latest  improved,  and  host  Steam 
and  Horsc-Pow'er  Cotton  Presses  yet  offered  the 
Plantei-.  Can  give  reference  to  the  largest  planters  in 
the  U.  S.  Sliafting,  Pulleys  and  Hangers. 
Speeia I  Machines  and  Cast  ings  ( o  order. 

Address,  for  Particulars,  Prices  and  Terms, 

STEDMAN  it  CO.,  Aurora,  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind. 


.  A.  .  A  .A.  .  -  .A.  .A  -,k,  A.  I  A  n  A  .  A  i  dS  i 
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Your  own  nsino  on  40  Now  Cnnls,  nssortod 
Jpack  Embossed  Pictures,  100  Album  Quotations 
nd  Present,  all  12c.  Chased  Band  Ring  free 
'  with  4  packs.  Full  Game  Weddingoutfit,  loc. 
Flirtation  Cards  10c.,  Ladies’  Guide  to  Fancy  Work  25c.,  Book  of 
American  Fun  25c.  Our  Agents  make  money.  Sen«l  25  cents  for 
samples  and  Full  Outfit.  CLINTON  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


the 

of 


“AMERICAN  FUN,"  r""'"."/. 

America,  makes  you  laugh.  Price  25  cents. 

“  Ladies’  (iuide  to  Fancy  Work  ” 

tells  how  to  make  home  beautiful  at  small  cost.  Over  200 
illustrations  with  instructions  in  full.  25 cents,  or  five  books 
forfl.OO.  CLINTON  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Imported  Cords 

GOLD  BEVEL  EDGE,  SATIN  FRINGE,  BIRTH¬ 
DAY,  NEW  YEAR,  CHRISTMAS,  FRIENDSHIP 
AND  REMEMBRANCE  CARDS.  We  will  send  you 
y4  /\  Beautiful  Sample  Cards  (every  design  embossed) 
^yy  ALL  IMPORTED,  w'ith  your  name  or  “Reward 
of  Merit”  printed  on  for  15  cts.  7  packs  and  an  Elegant 
Velvet  Kid-Lined  Purse  $1.00.  Cut  this  out. 

Address,  CLINTON  BROS.  &  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


NAME  CARDS. 

25  Largest  size  Embossed  Dove  Floral,  ?5  cents. 

25  Gilt  Hevel  Edge  Diamond  Cards  latest  style,  25  cents. 
25  Beautiful  Concealed  Name  Cards,  no  two  alike,  with 
mottoes,  25  cents. 

12  Embossed  fan  shaped  cards.name  hidden  by  flowers  25c 
Agents’  Album  of  60  sample  cards  and  outfit,  25c.  5  packs  of 
either  or  all  the  above,  $1.  FOOTE  BKOS.,Northford,Conn. 


Crt  Superb  Golden 
—  —  and  "  ’ 


C  ^  E  D  S  !  ! 

A  A  LARGE  CHROMO  CARDS  with  name  on  and 
4:^  *  one  Rolled  GOLD  RING,  20  cents.  50  Extra  Fine 
White  Bristol  10 cents.  12  Beautiful  Gold  Beveled  Edge 
Cards,  name  covered  by  a  baud  liolding  Flowers,  Land¬ 
scapes,  Mottoes,  etc  ,  15  cents.  40  SATIN  FRINGE. 
BEVELED  EDGE,  &-C.  CARDS,  13  CENTS.  40 
Acquaintance  Cards  lOcents.  ALL  the  above  with  hand¬ 
some  pre-sent  sent  for  only  50  CENTS. 

Address,  AC31E  CARD  CO.,  CliutoiiviUe,  Conn. 


No.  2. 

CHROMO  C.\RDS,  (every  card  embossed)  Landscape, 
Hand  Floral,  Btni.  Motto.  Scroll,  Vases,  Rustic  and  Sum¬ 
mer  scenes.  &c..  n.ame  on.  10  cents. 4  pks.  30  cents.  13  $1. 

4plis.  and  Ring  No.  2,  40  cents,  6  pks.  and  Ring  No.  1,  60  cts., 
11  pks.  and  your  choice  of  Needle  Casket.  6  Spoons  or  both 
the  above  Rings  for  $1.  Crown  Prlnt’g  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

BEST  OFFER  YET ! 


d  Floral 

Beauties,  Souvenirs  of  Friendship, 
Silvered  Chromo,  Hand  holding  Flowers, 
blotto.  Bird,  &c.  Cards,  wilh  name  and 
an  Elegant  Present,  10  Cts.  Just  out. 
Every  card  Embossed.  Send  us  $1.00  and 
ten  names  and  we  will  send  you  10  packs,  10  presents  and  these  two 
premiums:  a  fine  Rolled  Plate  Gold  Ring  with  Garnet  or  Oriental 
Setting  and  this  beaiitiful  combination  of  Pen  Knife,  Toothnick, 
Earspoon  and  Finger  Nail  Cleaner.  Agents  wanted.  Sample  Book 
No.  1,  25  cents.  Sample  Book  No.  2,  50  cents. 

TITTTLE  BROTHERS.,  North  llnvcn,  Co 


Ask  10  of  your  friends  to  send  with  you,  thus  getting  this  Pen  and 
Holder,  Blue  and  Red  Crayons,  Lead  and  Slate  Pencils,  Ink  Eraser 
and  3  inch  Measure  all  enclosed  in  one  pencil;  this  Knife  and  Tooth¬ 
pick  combination  and  beautiful  Sachet  perfumed  with  delicate  and 
lasting  odors  with  y  our  pack  free.  Agents’  Large  Sample  Case 
25  cents ;  Finest  in  America.  150  Einbosssed  Pictures  20  cents. 
New  and  Large  line  of  Premiums  offered  agents  this  season. 

J\  W>  At  STIN,  NEW  RAVEN,  CONN. 

WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

Embossed  Chromo  Cards, 

bouquets  of  flowers,  Land  holding 
bouquet,  Ancient  and  Modern  Views,  &c., 

(every  card  embossed)  something  just  out 
only  10  cents.  As  an  inducement  for 
you  to  get  up  a  club  we  will  send  you  a 
Handsome  Four  Bladed  Pearl  Handle  Knife  free 
with  a  $1.00  order.  HUB  CARD  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SO  Beautiful  Cards, 

I  new  styles  for  season 
f]884,wi{h  name, only  10  cts..  11  packs, 
/  this  elegant  Ring.  Penknife  and  Toothpick 
combination  and  a  handsome  Album  of 
Transfer  Pictures  for  only  $1.  Get  10  of  your  friends  to  send  with 
vou  and  thus  get  your  own  pack  and  all  the  above  named  articles 
tree  for  your  trouble.  RO\  AL  CARD  CO.,  Northford,  Conn* 


50 


Chroino  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  and 
six  Latest  Songs,  10  cents. 

J.  S.  PARDEE,  411  1th  ave.,  N.  T. 


9 


CARDS 

O  K  Hidden  name  Cards,  Scrap  over 
name  25c,  4  Pucks  and  Knife  1.00 
G  Packs  and  King  for  1.50  100  Scrap 
Pictures  2oe.  Agt.  Sample  Books  50e* 
50  EMBOSSED  CHROMOS  for  lOcts 
STAB  CARD  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn* 


50  LARGE  NEW 

'  Embosssed  Chromo  Visiting 

Cards,  imported  designs,  no  two  alike,- 

name  on,  15  cents.  Warranted  best  pack  sold.  We  keep  the 
largest  variety  of  Visitiug  Cards  in  the  United  States. 

Xj.  tTO^NTSIiS  cfc  OO.,  NASSAU.N.V. 

TO  WHOif  IT  MAY  COACTRA.— The  firm  of  L.  Jones 
&  Co.,  Nassau,  N  Y.,  is  the  best  card  house  1  ever  had  any 
dealings  with,  and  I  have  dealt  a  great  deal  in  that  kind  of 
goods.  Yours  truly,  CHAS.  HANSON,  Marthavllle,  La. 

The  Boss  Cards  and  Premiums.  ^ 

r  A  Cards,  our  new  pack,  each  one  embossed,  name  on,  10c. 

Not  a  plain,  cheap  pack,  but  real  gems  of  art,  satin  fin¬ 
ish,  large  size  and  elegant  designs.  Send  $1  for  10  packs  with 
10  naTiies,  and  we  will  send  50  cards  with  your  own  name 
FREE,  and  a  4-blade  Pearl  Handle  Knife,  the  bestpremium 
out,  and  far  superior  to  the  cheap  brass  rings,  as  hundreds 
of  our  agents  will  testify.  Sample  Book  40  cents. 

EATON  CARD  WORKS,  Northford,  Conn. 

lOost  OiEFoi?  'S’et? 

4:0  BEST| 

viid  latest  style] 

Chroino  Cards, 
vith  name  on 
(in  script  type)! 
lor  10c.,  6  pKS.| 
l«  and  Rin^  No.l,' 

50c.,  or  11  packs  and  the  elegant  3  stone®  _ 

Ring  No.  3,  for  $1.  These  rings  are  warranted  to  give  saiisiaciion.  fceud 
50c.  and  get  a  handsome  collection  of  Scrap  Pictures  and  Cards,  including 
the  Large  Sacred  White  Elephant,  just  out,  which  alone  is  worth  the  price 
asked  for  all.  Agents,  send  25c.  foi  book  of  samples,  premium  list,  &c., 
cr$lforour  large  book  which  contains  the  White  Elephant.  Circulars 
and  illustrated  premium  list  &c.  sent  free  for  stamp. 

IRAN  KLIN  PRINTING  CO„  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SEUD  25c.to  ALLINGBROS., 

Northford,  Conn.,  for  their  BEAUTIFUL  SAMPLE  BOOK 
of  all  kinds  of  IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  CARDS, 
SATIN  FRINGE  CARDS,  BEVELED  CARDS,  MOUNTED 
CARDS  AND  EMBOSSED  SCRAP  PICTURES.  Grand 
Illustrated  Premium  List  with  each  book.  AGENTS 
ARE  iHAKING  S5.00  A  DAY.  A  Sample  Pack  of 
our  EMBOsSED  CHROMO  CARDS,  with  name,  10  cents. 

SO  EMBOSSED  OAEDS  and 

Handkerchief  Card  Case 

I  sent  for  18  cents.  Each  card  Is  COMPLETELY 
I  embossed;  an  Entirely  New  pack  for  1885.  We  print 
your  name  on  them  in  fancy  type  and  mail  them 
prepaid  In  a  New  Card  Case,  made,  as  it  is  placed  In 
the  pocket  to  exactly  resemble  a  silk  handkerchief; 
all  for  18  cents,  seven  for  $1.00. 

OAPITOL  OARD  OO.,  XXARTFORD.  OONN. 


THE  BEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE ! 

QO'Elegscn.t  Satin  Finish  Genuine  Chromo  Cards. 

Gold,  Silver,  Motto,  &c..  in  beautiful  colors,  name  in  script  type,  only  10  cts.  11  packs 
for  $1  bill,  and  your  choice  Free  of  either  the  Elegant  Gold  Plated  Charm  Screw 
Pencil  or  Tooth  Pick  with  Solid  Gold  Pick  or  6  packs  for  50  cents,  and  this 
handsome  Electro  Gold  Plated  Chased  Locket.  Twelve  page  illustrated  price 
list  with  every  order.  Agents’  Fine  Sample  Book,  over  135  new  styles,  only  40  cents. 
100  Imported  Scrap  Pictures,  20  cents.  SNOW  Jtc  CO..  Meriden,  Conn. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

HOME. 


AT 


and  outfit  consists  of  the  articles  shown  in  above  picture. 

either  in  dlnylifflit  or  at  night  l>y  the  electric 
beimpossible  to  make  them  in  this  country  to  be  sold  at  tl 

JPEKFECTo  Itis  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 

able.  'J  here  are  dozens  of  things  about  every  home  of  which  a  photograph  is . .  --- 

crib.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  enlarge  the  list  to  hundreds  ot  objects,  which  you  would  not  care 


The  Science  of  Photography  has 
An,  made  greater  strides  toward  perlec- 
lion  in  the  past  five  years  than  during 
any  period  since  the  invention  of  the 
Daguerreotype,  which  was. the  be¬ 
ginning  of  practical  photography it  is  to  llie 
invention  of  the  prepared  lastantaneoua  Dry 
riate  that  inucli  of  the  improvement  is  due.  I'lie 
employment  ot  drv  plates  dispenses  witli  theee- 
QCAKTs:KSof  the  work  necessary  with  the  wet  pro¬ 
cess,  and  enables  the  amateur  to  do  at  once  wliat 
required  months,  if  not  years  of  study  and  appren-  J 
ticeship  to  attain  under  tiie  old  system.  It  is  a  mis-  — 
take  to  suppose  that  the  dry  plate  process  is  in¬ 
ferior  in  any  way  to  the  former  method.  I'lie  most  c 

results  arein  many  wavs  FAR  SUPERIOR  TO_  TIIE  OLL>  i  nuu.  Asine  irom  me  wry  .  ii..c,  '"c  .iijne  slide; 

is  no  different  from  the  old  or  wet  process,  Ihe  camera  is  practically  the  same,  wi  h  lens,  .sliding  tube.  c-.p,1ocu.  sing  snue^ 
etc., etc.,  but  by  means  of  the  Dry  Plate  nearly  all  of  the  disagreeable  and  arduous  labor  is  obviated.  As  soon  as  the  p  V 
focus,  etc.,  is  obUined  (whicb  any  one  can  do),  the  prepareil  dry  plate  is  allowed  to  receive  the  „{,! 

- -  - - - -  ’  ""  "  '  "  n>«tt,er  so  simide  that  a 

ont,  and  portrails  may  be  tahen 


The  mos't  celebrated  vholoarapher.'!  in  the  world  employ  Dry  Plates  in 
-  METHOD  hsXAe  from  the  .Dry  I’lMe,  the  manner  otnhotographing 


development  and  printing  on  sensitized  paper  is  .  -  _  - _ 

Uerstaud  and  accomplish  it,  after  reading  the  simple  directions  carefully. 


desiralde,-''tiie  interior  of  aTooin',  a  picture  of  the  house,  oyl’-edo^’or  horse,  orcat^or  of  baby^^ 

’  •  •  - to  take  to  a  regular  photographer,_and_if  you  °\^ijfVe°  elop  ami  prhit  the 

fi-nm  develoning  tlieir  own 


A. 


want,  and  send  tiie  exposed  plates  to  any  photographer,  who  "x  • tfieir 
,c,., selves,  ami  will  obtain  tiie  greatest  pleasure  and  instruction  .from  developing  uieu 

chemical?  and  instructions  tor  developing.) 

OT*  DF'H-Or’XT. 


tye  don’t  suppose  that  every  one  Vn^^ ^5^-  Vo  them^ 


:  wnfeN  GOING  UPON 

'  —  kept  until  it  IS 
.al  application  to 
expense  we  have 
ooUen  case  wilh 


times  the  price  of  the  outfit. 

The  camera  can  be  c - '  ^ 

A  VACATION 
convenient  to  rieve 
the  manufacturers 

been  to  in  order  to  - —  -  — r - : 

*'^”'^*Thel?em'(Jamera’amfomfit  conmlem',’cmi^s1so‘thefollJ«dii'gartie,les,  whicli ore  Ml  Ihiit  are  nwe^ary  fo  take,  de-velnp^nd^nn^^^otograph -  BL^CK 'WA^LIV^^^ 
CAMERA,  an.l  ACHROMAl'IC  LENS,  with  sliding  tube  an.l  aFv  f*r  d^flomim'min^^^  the  photographs, 

1  package  of  instantaneous  dry  plates,  1  package  ®**v«»'tl»ed.paper,  aiid  ail  the  chemicals  necessary^  tripod,  Ihe  camera  stands  four  leet 

with  comiiiete  directions,  all  packed  in  a  carrying  case  with  handle,  together  witli  a  black  walnut  and  ash  tnpoci  statui.  ii  iien  mouiueu  on  me  iwnou, 

fBOSTOJNr  COMX-AKJ-Y,  3  3  JBaVVervmarcla  Street,  j=sc.stoii,  .i=ic«i=,  , 


■  A. A. A. A. A. A. A. A. A. A. A 
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J.  STEVENS  <£  CO. 

Rifles,  Hunters’  Pets,  Pocket  Rifles  &  Shot  Guns. 

BEST  SHOOTING!  MOST  CONVENIENT! 

LIGHTEST  ARMS  Made  in  the  World. 

SINQIE  BREECH-LDADINQ  SHOT  BUNS. 

steel,  Sis  SO  Inist,  $1S  SO  Luciinuled,  $1'V  OO 

RIFLES. 

24  In.  26  ill.  2B  In.  30  In. 

22  Calibre, .  $20  00  $22  00  $2t  00  $2G  00 

32,  38ord4  Cal.  20  00  21  00  22  00  23  00 

Extra  for  Vernier  Sight  on  etock,  and  Beach  Front  Sight,  $6  00, 

HUNTER’S  PET  RIFLES  — SitELETON  Stock, 

18  ill.  20  in.  22  In.  24  Jn. 

22,  S2, 38  or  44  Oal.  $18  00  $19  00  $20  00  $2100 

NEW  MODEL  POCKET  RIFLES. 

10  in.  12  in.  15  in.  18  In. 

22or32Cat.  $12  25  $13  26  $15  00  $16  50 

Pocket  Shut  Guua,38  or  44  Calibre,  eameslzes  and  prices  asabove* 


J. 


Eive  SucoEssrvB  Shots, 
103  feet. 

STEVENS  &  CO.. 


HUNTEltS’  PET 

Weight  about  5^4  lbs* 
May  be  carried  iu  a  carpet- 

The  strongest  point  about  all  the  A  sure  shot  at  220  yds, 

Stevens’  arms  is  their  great  accuracy, 
the  next  is  their  lightness  and  porta¬ 
bility.  Mr.  K.  P.  Cory,  of  Consecon, 

Canada  W est,  says  :  “  l  have  used  for  three 
years  a  Steveus’  22-cal.  Pocket  Rifle,  have  shot 

it  about  15,000  times,  can  kill  all  sorts  of  small  game  with  it  a  great  deal  farther  than 
with  the  best  Shot  Gun.”  Of  course,  the  Hunters’ Pets  and  Rifles  will  shoot  still 
better.  Mr.  R.  B.  Fuller  says  he  used  a  Stevens'  Rifle  in  his  gallery,  172  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  every  week-day  for  eight  years,  shooting  it  over  five  hundred  thousand  times, 
and  then  sold  it  for  only  two  dollars  less  tha  i  it  cost  him.  This  Target  is  not  excep¬ 
tionally  fine,  but  gives  a  fair  idea  of  what  every  Ar.m  is  expected  to  do  before  it  can 
leave  the  factory.  These  Arms  are  sold  by  all  Dealers,  also  by  the  General  Agent, 
CHARLES  P’OLSOM,  106  Chambers  St.,  New  York.  City. 

Send  for  Illnstrated  Price  List  to 

P,  O,  Box  936,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 


$35 

LiNTEim 


SsSiuii  ulmlt^ 

The  body  of  the  Klectro  Radiant  is  a  conesbaped  reflect 
tor  which  gathers  each  divergent  ray  of  light  and  concentrates 
m  all  on  the  main  redectur,  whence  the  whole  mass  of  brilliancy 
illuminates  and  projects  the  picture  with  startling  clearness.  No 
combination  of  lenses,  however  ingenious,  has  ever  been  known  to 
produce  equal  effects  with  the  light  used.  The  cost  ol  au  outfit  to  eiiabla 
yon  to  do  a  profitable  business  is  small  compared  with  the  amount 
of  money  it  takes  to  do  any  other  business.  Any  one  oi  ordinary  intelii' 
pnce  can  operate  it,  and  $10  to  $50  per  night  may  be  earned  by  giv- 
I-  Sunday  School,  Academy  or  Public  entertainments.  For 
Public  Rntertainiuents*  the  possessor  of  an  Electro  Radiant 
has  something  that  will  "‘draw’*  with  the  combined  power  of  the  Thea- 
u-e,  iho  Circus,  the  Prestldigritateur,  the  Country  Fair,  the 
®**“sade,  and  the  Camp  meeting:*  A  room  that 
will  hold  100  persons  may  be  filled  nightly  and  a  good  profit  be  cleared, 
you  have  only  to  tack  the  sheet  to  the  wall,  darken  the  room,  place 
Lantern  on  stand,  light  lamp,  and  you  are  ready  to  begin  the  exhibition. 

projects  on  the  screen  a  Pic. 
^}a>»eter.  $10,000  were  paid  for  the  use 
li  Railroad  Companies  for  Ijoconiotive  Headlights* 

It  being  considered  the  most  wonderful  light  ever  produced  forthepur* 
po80*  We  have  retained  t^he  exclusive  right  to  make  mag:ic  Lanterns 
on  the  same  principle,  and  the  Flcctro  Rad. 
iant  is  the  result.  The  adjustment  oi  Kefiector* 
Lenses,  Tubes,  Slide.  Rest  and  Cone  are  mado 
with  mathematical  nicety.  Optical  laws  goverD<« 
log  SQcb  ai^nstments  have  been 
accurately  calculated,  so  that  yon 


$10  to  $50  easily  made 
EVERY  NSGHT. 


have  in  our  Lanterns  far  more  than  appears* 
and  we  are  placing  within  the  reach  of  all,  un¬ 
surpassed  advantages  for  liCarnlnfr,, 
Amusement  and  Profit.  The  Transparent 
Slides  for  these  Lanterns  embrace  views  illustrating 
\^'onderAil  natural  scenes  from  different  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Scripture  Subjects  from  both  the  old 
and  New  Testaments.  Temperance — Showing  -.he 
folly  and  misery  of  the  Drunkard.  Art— Copies  5f 
famous  Statues,  Bas-reliefs,  and  Engravings,  miscel. 
laneous— Such  as  Ships  at  Sea  In  a  Storm,  Steamboat 
Race,  Fort  Sumpter,  Daylight  Scene,  Moonlight,  etc. 
History— Landing  of  Columbus,  Declaration  ol  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Yankee  Doodle,  etc Comic— Side  Splitters 
without  number.  You  can  add  to  your  assortment  at 
any  time .  Lantern  with  slides  complete,  packed  in 
neat  box,  may  bo  easily  carried  In  hand.— The 
Klectro  Radiant  IVo*  S  (shown  in  cut  with 
slides  and  filings  complete  will  be  sent  by  express 
on  receipt  of  $12*00  orC.  O.D.it  $3  CO 
is  sent  with  order,  purchaser  paying  the  bal¬ 
ance,  $9,00  at  express  office .  Full  instruc- 
-  tions  and  list  of  other  views  sent  with  each 

L&fitern*  Send  money  order  or  registered  letter,  send  all  orders  to 

World  lanfg  Co.  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


This  Lantern  can  be  made  very  'profitable  at  Chtvrch  Fairs  and 
bunday  bchool  Entertainments,  and  a  large  amount  of  cash  real-^ 
ized  at  a  very  small  outlay, _ _ _ 

Free  Specimen  Copy  of  the  INDEPENDE\T, 

of  New  York,  will  be  sent  to  any  address 

Claiming  to  be 


THE  LADIES’ 
GUIDE  TO 


FANCY  WORK. 


This  book  is  a  complete  practical  instructor  in  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Ladies’  Fancy  Work,  and  the  only  tirst-class  work  of  the 
kind  ever  published  at  the  low  price  of  25  cents.  It  contains 
over  SCO  lllustratloim,  aud  the  instructions  giver  are  so 
plain  and  simple  that  by  their  aid  even  a  child  may  « ^ake  the 
mauy  beautiful  things  which  the  book  describes.  Itj^ives  plain 
and  practical  instructions  in  Drawing,  Oil  Painting,  ^nd  making 
Wax  Flowers:  likewise  all  kinds  of  F ancy  Needle  Work,  Artistic 
Embroidery,  Lace  Work,  Knitting,  Tatting,  Crochet  and  Net 
Work.  It  contains  designs  for  Monograms,  Initials,  Cross  Stitch 
Patterns,  Knit  Edgings,  Embroidered  Borders  and  Corners, 
Macrame  Work,  Applique  Embroidery,  Berlin  Work,  Java  Can¬ 
vas  Work,  Tricot  and  Burlaps,  Antique  Lace,  Beaded  Lace. 
Darned  Net  Work,  Tidies,  Lambrequins,  Ottomans,  Counter¬ 
panes,  Rugs,  Carriage  Robes,  Brackets,  Wall  Pockets,  Waste 
Paper  Baskets,  Work  Boxes,  Work  Baskets,  Work  Bags,  t*eii 
Wipers,  Hanging  Baskets,  Catch-alls,  Pin  Cushions,  Footstools, 
Handkerchief  Boxes,  Glove  Boxes,  Card  Baskets,  Sofa  Pillows, 
Table  Covers,  Table  Scarfs,  Screens,  Scrap  Bags,  Hand  Bags, 
Table  Mats,  Toilet  Mats,  Lamp  Mats,  Lamp  Shades,  Pillow 
Shams,  Pillow  Sham  Holders,  Curtains,  Toilet  Stands,  Picture 
Frames,  Slipper  Cases,  Letter  Cases,  Toilet  Sets,  Clothes  Brush 
Holders,  Cigar  Boxes,  Hassocks,  Sachets,  Fancy  Purses,  Slip¬ 
pers,  Dressing  Gowns,  Music  Portfolios,  Knife  Cases,  Fans, 
Flower  Baskets,  Plant  Stands,  Flower  Pot  Covers,  Shawls.  Dress 
Trimmings,  Window  Shades,  Fe.ather  Work,  Spatter  Work,  Leaf 
Photographs,  and  many  other  things.  It  is  a  book  that  should 
be  in  every  American  Household.  With  it  as  a  guide  you  may 
make  hundreds  of  beautiful  things  for  the  adornment  of  your 
home  and  for  presents  to  your  friends  at  the  most  trifling  ex- 
peuse,  and  no  employment  for  ladies  is  more  fascinating  and 
useful.  The  book  will  repay  its  small  cost  many  times  over  in 
a  very  short  time.  Every  lady  will  be  delighted  with  it.  It  is  a 
large  book  of  64  large  3-column  pages,  with  hnndsome  cover,  is 
finely  printed,  and  contains  over  200  illustrations.  It  will  be 
sent  by  mail  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  only  Twenty-flve 
Centa  in  postage  stamps,  or  five  copies  for  $1.00.  By  getting 
fourofyour  friends  to  take  one  book  each,  you  get  your  ownfree. 

Address,  F.M.LUFTON,  3 ParklMace«NewTerk. 


upon  application  by  postal  card, 
the  best  religious,  literary,  and  Family  News¬ 
paper  in  the  world,  it  deserves  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  all  who  care  for  such  a  paper.  “  Trial 
Trip**  of  a  month,  30  cents.  Address, 

THE  INDEPENDENT, 

351  Broadway,  New  York  City* 


HOLMAN’S 


PICTORIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE 

Containing  both  Versions  of 
the  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
With  the  Parables  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Handsomely 
Illustrated  with  Ten  Full  Page  Engravings. 

Our  Bibles  Contain  2000  Pages,  2500  Illustrations. 

FINE  PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUMS  Offered  to* 

ElegantI)esign3,Handsomely  Bound.  Energetic  Agents. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

A.  J.  HOIiMAN  &.  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

GRAND  SUCCESS!  AGENTS  WANTED! 

II ABflri  CYCLOPEDIA!" 

1100  pages  and  over  iiOOO  il¬ 
lustrations.  Contributions  from 
«  u  r.  ~  40  Colleges  and  Specialists. 
AND  CROPS.  LIVE  STOCK,  HORTI- 

F  m  nhfi  CULTURE,  ARCHITECTURE.  LAW  and 
|i|IK|1ll  BUSINESS  and  HOME  MEbiCATION. 

I  ■■III  VI  I  can  convince  you  that  no  fam- 
ily  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 
Capable  men  wanted.  Address  the  publisher  at  once  for  a 
valuable  pamphlet  aud  special  proposition  for  business. 

W.  U.  THOMPSON,  404  Arch  St.,  Philad*a,  Pa. 


JUST  rrnLrsiiED, 

COTTAGES!  or, 
Hintson  Econom- 
cal  House  Build- 

ing*  (Containing  24 
plates  of  Cottages  cost¬ 
ing  from  $r)(jo  to  $3,000 
with  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  estimating, 
location  and  planning 
of  buildings,  sanit^'Ty 
arrangements,  etc.  I 

_ _ _ ^l,8vo.  vol.  handsomelv 

-  —  "'-bound  in  cloth.  tnaTinr) 

on  receipt  of  $1.  WM.  T.  oomsTfnK,  r, 

MAGIC  LANTERNS! 

■•■and  stereopticons 

For  Public,  Sunday  School  and  Home  Exhibitions. 

Views  all  Subjectf  I  120  Catalogue,  FREE 

C.  T,  MILLIGAN, 

Hunting;,  Fishing,  S  Pleasure  Boats. 


A  good  hunting  boat,  13  feet  long,  36  inch  beam,  clinker 
built  open  boat,  oak  or  elm  rib.s,  with  oars,  only  $20.  Send 
stamp  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Powell  &  Douglas. 
Manufacturers  of  Pumps,  Windmills,  etc  ,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

For  Handsomest !  Cheapest !  Best ! 

Iron  Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  of 

CINCINNATI  1.0.)  CORRUGATING  CO. 

SEINES,  NETS,  AND  FISHING-TACKEE. 

coShotCuns^  evolvers, 

R  ifles, 

ft  GreatWestern*' 

^^^Catalugue  free.  GunWorks, Pittsburgh, PST" 


THE  ‘‘  VICTOR  ”  MINCING  CHOPPER, 


Six 


Blades 


PATENTED  FEB.  12,  1884. 

30  Cents  Each,  Postage  Free. 

C.  S.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Reseat  Your  Chairs. 

Have  you  a  broken  seated  Chair  ? 
You  can  make  it  good  as  new  with 
a  Fibre  Chair  Seat.  No  me¬ 
chanic  needed.  Make  paper  pattern 
andcut.seat  with  shears.  Handsome 
and  durable  a.s  upholstery  leather. 
Get  the  best.  Ask  the  dealers  for 
It;  take  no  other.  Every  seat  war¬ 
ranted.  Write  for  circular  and  sam¬ 
ples.  or  call  on  us.  We  will  send  by 
“  mail,  freight  or  express,  from  one 
seat  upward.  It  will  pay  a  man  in  any  live  town  to  handle 
these  Seats.  Special  terms  to  agents  and  the  trade. 

HARWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

91  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Lately  Removed  from  New  Washington  St.) 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SETTEES  AND  OP- 
_ ERA  CHAIRS. _ 

INVITATION. 

Every  reader  of  this  is  invited  to  send  now  for  our  free 
sample  copy  and  list  of  premiums.  You  will  be  interested 
and  pleased.  Do  not  lay  this  paper  down  until  you  have 
sent  a  postal  card  to  the  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  for  sample  copy. 
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OOLUMBIA 

BICYCLES. 

For  3ien  aii<l  Yoiitli,  The 
Popular  Steeil:**  I'or  JiiisiiicsK 
aii<l  Pleasure. 

GOLUWIBiA 

TEICTCLES, 

For  lj;i<lie>>  oud  (Iriitleiiien. 

■Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  (S6- 
r  page)  Catalogue. 

THE  POPE  M’PG  GO., 

597  Wasliiiigtoii  Street, 
Bostou,  Dlass. 


OVER  650,000  ACRES  OF 

lii 


FINE  FARMING 


LANDS 

N 


Shopping  by  Mail. 

Our  books  of  information  about  all  kinds 
of  Dry  Goods,,  and  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Garments,  by  means  of  which  persons  living 
in  the  country  can  purchase  as  advantageous¬ 
ly  as  those  living  in  New  York,  will  be 
sent  after  the  tenth  of  September,  without 
charge,  to  all  who  desire. 

Lord  Sr  Ta^dor, 

I'roadway  and  Tweniietli  Street, 

Orand  and  Chrystie  Streets,  New  York. 


ORDERS 


BY 


MAIL 


>OCOMSlI!*SIONCHABGED. 

Sinnple.'i  upon  application. 

p’or  circular,  address 
JEXNiNtlS  &  CO.. 

.  Late  Lord  and  T.aj  lor  ; 

Stern  Bros., 

aoi  West  asd  St.,  N, 


And  STEREOPTICOXS,  all  prices.  Views  illustrat¬ 
ing  every  subject  for  I’tllililC  EXIITUITIOiVS. eta 
Aproflt>iH^J>usiness for amanwithi:maH capital.  Also 
Lanterns  for  home  amusement.  llG-page  catalogue  free. 
]UcAElilSTEll,3ilfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.',N.V. 


Full  particulars  how  to  repair  old 
roofs,  save  ve-shinglinf'.  prcTcnidecay. 

FIRE-PROOF  ROOFS  3’4  c.  foot. 

Anybody  C'.in  apply  on  flat  or  sleep  sur¬ 
face.  Save  time  and  money  :  write  foresii- 
inate  and  B 'ok  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

Corre8pondcnce  invited. 

!ND.  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO., 
N.  Y.,  Indianapolis,  and  127  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


QH'TTniVTJ  \1Yl*D  Vagons  witli  Cast  or  Steel 
IJ  JL  U  J 'lliX)AJ\,r.t  tv  Skeins,  Truss  Axles,  Slope- 
shoulder  Spokes,  the  best  in 
the  world.  New  Catalogues.  Clncagri  Repository,  23S  Stale 
St.  STUOEBAKER  BROS.  JLF  U  CO.,  Soutli  B'end.  lud. 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

2  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  $40.  8  TON,  $50. 

,4  Toil  SOO,,  Keaiii  l£ox  liicluUed, 
240  lb.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  $5. 

The  "Little  Detectiv.*,”  ^  oz.  to  ‘io  lb, 

800  OTHER  SIZES.  Reduced  PRICE  LIST  FUEL. 

FOEaES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BEST  FORGE  ItlAOB  FOR  LIGHT  WORK,  $10 
40  lb.  Aiiviland  fiit  oi’Tools,  1^10 
Farmers  save  time  and  money  doing  odd  jobs. 
Blowers,  Anvils,  Vices  &  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES,  WHOLESALE  A?  RETAIL. 


For  a  greatly  Improved 
write  to  S.  Hutchinson, 
G  i  cggsville,  Pike  Co.,  Ill. 


•= 


Tor  sale  at  Sit. 50  to  S8.00  per  acre  on  easy  terms.  They  are  in  tlie  great  Spring  TVheat  belt.  Other  crops  success¬ 
fully  raised.  Free  fare  and  low  frelglits  to  purcliasers.  For  Guide  containing  maps,  and  full  information,  address 

 CHAS.  E.  SiMlViOMS,  Land  Com.  C.  &  W.  W.  Ry.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


JOSiPie  O  LLOTT  S 
^  STEEL^PENS.  ' 

THE  FAVORITE  NUMBERS,  303.404. 332,351, 170, 

AND  HIS  OniER  STYLES . 

SOLD  isyALL  dealers  throughout  ue.  WORLD* 


HARROW  ^ 


The  Best  Periodicals  for  Country  Homes 


llARPEirS  MAGAZUE. 

Tlie  circnliition  of  HAitrEu's  Magazine 
has  always  been  greater  than  tliat  of  any 
other  periodical  of  its  class  in  America  ; 
while  in  England  it  has  oiitnin  all  the 
Englisli  magazines  of  its  price. 

Its  serial  and  short  stories,  its  poems, 
essays,  and  richly  illustrated  articles,  cover 
every  subject  of  interest  in  travel,  biogra¬ 
phy,  liistory,  lit.eniture,  art,  and  indiisti'y. 

Notable  novels  are  first  printed  in  its 
pages  as  serial  stories.  The  most  brilliant 
writers  of  America  and  Europe,  in  every 
(lep.n  tmeiit  of  letters,  are  its  contributors, 
wliile  its  illustrations  are  the  best  work  of 
the  most  skillful  artists  and  wood-engrav¬ 
ers  of  our  time. 

Tlie  editorial  departments  are  abreast  of 
tlie  age  in  every  liunian  interest.  The 
'•  Easy  Chair  ”  chats  wisely  and  wittily  of 
subjects  on  which  everybody  is  thinking; 
tlie  “ Historical  Record”  gives  a  compre¬ 
hensive  summary  of  the  world’s  progress ; 
the  ”  Lticrary  Record  ”  presents  a  critical 
review  of  current  literature ;  and  the 
“Drawer”  with  its  exhaustless  supply  of 
good  stories,  is  a  source  of  perpetual 
amusement. 

A  like  variety  of  equally  good  literary 
and  art  work  cannot  he  honglit  in  the  form 
of  books  for  many  times  the  price  of  tlie 
Magazine. 

Subscription  Price,  $4  per  Year. 


HARPEIUS  WEEKLY. 

IlAiiPER’s  AVeeklt  is  the  Iiest  iilns- 
trated  paper  in  America.  It  presents,  week 
by  week,  in  faitlifnl  anti  graphic  pictures, 
the  noteworthy  events  of  the  day;  port  rails 
of  men  of  tlie  time  ;  reproductions  of  the 
works  of  ceiebrated  native  and  foreign  ar¬ 
tists;  cartoons  by  eminent  pictorial  satir¬ 
ists;  and  Immorons  illustrations  of  the 
liulicroiis  aspects  of  social  and  political  life. 

IlAitPEit’s  Weekly  always  contains  in¬ 
stalments  of  one  of  tlie  very  best  novels  of 
the  day,  witlifine  illustrations.  Its  sliort 
stories  ■  are  bright  and  entertaining. 
Poems,  sketches,  and  papers  on  important 
topics  of  tlie  day,  by  the  most  popular 
writers,  and  columns  of  lunuovoiis  and 
personal  paragraplis,  make  it  interesting 
to  everybody. 

Its  pages  are  kept  free  from  evorytliing 
which  would  unfit  it  for  tlie  family  circle. 
In  art  and  general  literature  it  always  ap¬ 
peals  to,  and  cultivates  good  taste.  In  tlie 
field  of  politics  it  liolds  country  above 
party  ;  and  while  it  upholds  tlie  grand 
fundamental  principles  of  tlie  Republican 
Party,  it  maintains  its  right  to  criticise 
and  dissent. 

Whoever  wants  a  Cosmopolitan  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Illustrated  Newspaper,  slioiild 
subscribe  for  IIauper’s  Weekly. 

Subscription  Price,  84  per  Year. 


HARPER’S  BAZAH. 

IIakpeu’s  Bazau.  piiblislied  weekly,  is 
tlie  woman’s  paper.  Its  Pattern  Sheet 
Siipplemoiits  alone,  of  tvliich  between 
twenty  and  thirty  are  issued  each  year, 
will  enable  any  lady  of  moderate  means  to 
dress  tastefully  and  fashionablv,  and  to 
save  niiicli  more  lhan  the  jirice  of  subscrip¬ 
tion,  by  fiirnishing-lier  with  tlie  latest  pat¬ 
terns  otj  ladies’  and  cliildreiTs  dresses, 
wraps,  tdc.  Eacli  Supplement  contains  a 
dozen,  or  more,  patterns  for  wliich  no  ex¬ 
tra  charge  is  niiule. 

All  subjects  tliat  pertain  to  tiie  realm  of 
domestic  economy  are  treated  from  time  to 
time  in  the  columns  of  Harper’s  Bazar  ; 
Cookery  for  tlie  well  and  sick;  the  man¬ 
agement  of  servants;  the  best  methods  of 
regulating' tlie  necessary  expenses  of  tlie 
family;  social  etiquette  and  usages;  gar¬ 
dening,  etc.  Radios  will  find  in  it  practi¬ 
cal  instructions  whieli  will  aid  tliem  ma¬ 
terially  in  remodelling  tlieir  dresses,  re- 
fiirnisliing  tlioir  lioiises  tastefully  and 
clieaply,  and  in  ecoiiouiizing  in  various 
oUier  directions. 

Its  stories,  sketches,  and  other  articles 
being  fiirnislied  liy  the  best  writers  of 
America  and  Europe,  wliile  its  superb 
wood  engravings  are  marvels  of  perfect 
execution. 

Subscription  Price,  84  per  Year. 


HARPER’S  VOliNG  PEOPLE. 

Harper's  Young  People,  luiblislied 
weekly,  is  the  liest  lielp  to  the  parent  and 
teacher,  exerting  a  Tefiiiiiig  influence 
througli  its  entertaining  stories,  anecdotes 
of  travel,  liiograpliical  sketclies,  scientific 
articles,  etc.  Tlie  cneravings  and  typog- 
rapliy  are  unsurpassed  in  merit,  atlrac- 
tivenoss,  and  artistic  finisli. 

A  leading  journal  says:  “Tlie  villainous 
trash,  the  penny  dreadful  'hoys’  and  girls’ 
papers,’  at  one  time  so  popular  anti  so  nu¬ 
merous.  liave  -nearly  all,  thank  fortune, 
lieen  driven  from  tlie ’field  liy  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  publications  for  ilie  young 
whicli  are  just  as  clieap,  and  perfectly 
healtlifiil  and  wholesome.  This  good 
work  of  leforiu  was  led  by  the  Harpers  of 
New  York,  witli  tlieir  luindsoiiie  'Young 
People.’’  . 

Boys  will  find  in  its  pages  entertaining 
descriptions  Ofdift’erent  athletic  sportsand 
popular  t.iit-door  hm.useuients ;  and  girls 
will  1)0.  interested  in  the  directions  for 
making  dolls,  dolls’  clotliing,  embroidery, 
crocheting,  etc.  A  valuable  feature  of  the 
periodical  is  the  Post  Office  Box,  which 
affords  to  the  young  readers  an  oppurlii- 
iiity  to  correspond  with  the  Postmistress 
and  with  each  other,  thus  giving  tliera 
case  and  fainiiiarity  in  tlie  use  of  language. 
Specimen  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  3  cents. 
Subscription  Price.  83  per  Year. 


NOTICES  OE  THE  EXCESS. 


The  superb  perlo'dlcals  published  by  Harper  and  Brother.s,  in  one. tvay  or  another.  In  politics,  events,  fashions,  inventions,  trades,  new  and  standard  interests  in  the  arts,  sciences, 

travel  discovery,  criticism,  instruction,  Illustration,  amusement,  offer  a  complete  epitome  of  the  ynnr.— Philadelphia  Ledger. - One  or  the  other  of  these  Journals  shouid  find  its  way 

into  every  family.— Sow/ /lern  P/aatcr,  Richmond,  Va. - There  can  be  no  more  acceptable  Holiday  gift  than  a  subscription  for  Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  AVeekly,  Harper's 

Bazar  or  Harper’s  Young  People;  or,  better  still,  for  the  entire  four  publications.— P/u'totJ«/p?iia  Netos. - These  publications  are  amon.g  the  best  of  tlie  kind  in  the  country,  or,  iu 

fact  in  the  world  —Springfield  RepuMtean. - Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  ’Weekly,  Harper’s  Bazar,  and  Harper’s  Young  People,  are  welcome  and  familiar  visitors  iu  thou- 

saniis  of  houselioids  all  over  the  country.  A  year’s  subscription  to  one  of  them  would  make  a  decidedly  welcome  Christmas  present  for  adults  or  childreu.-Ru/tiinope  AmericaJi. — 
Each  of  these  publications  in  its  owii  field  has  become  as  familiar  as  a  household  lyord,  and  is  regarded  almost  as  a  houseli  >ld  necessity.— JBos/on  Joarnal. 

Subscriptions  will  be  commenced  with  the  Number  of  each  Periodical  current  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  order,  except  iu  cases  where  the  subscriber 
otherwise  directs.  I^emittances  should  be  made  by  Post-Office  Money  Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 

Address,  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  jSTeay  York. 
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The  Great  Instruction  Hook  ! 


RICHARDSON’S 

NEW  METHOD 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

This  wonderful  book  continues  to  sell  im¬ 
mensely,  and  among  others  of  fine  quality  may 
fairly  be  termed  the  leader,  having  had 
more  years  of  continued  large  sales,  having 
been  repeatedly  corrected  until  it  may  be  said 
to  be  literally  without  fault,  having  been  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  where  possible,  having- 
been  for  years  and  years  the  favorite  of  emi¬ 
nent  teachers  who  have  used  it,  and  having 
been  most  profitable  to  the  publishers  and  to 
the  widow  of  the  compiler,  the  copyright 
alone  amounting  to  more  than  $90,000.00. 

PRICE  OF 

Richardson’s  Now  Method  for  the  Pianoforte 

§3.00. 

Mailed,  post  free,  for  above  price. 

OlilVEK  mrsoiv  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  II.  Dn’SOX  &  CO.,  8(iT  Broadway,  Xew  York. 

COMMON  SENSE  CHAIRS 

And  Rockers.  Strong,  durable,  and  comfort¬ 
able.  No  light,  trashy  stall,  but  good,  honest, 
home  comforts.  Special  discount  to  clerg}*- 
inen.  Send  stamp  tor  catalogue  to 

XT'.  ..A.. 

Mottville,  Ouoaclaga  Co.,  New  York, 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  Furniture  Dealers. 


Is  the  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a  Strong  Net-Work  without  Barbs.  It  -will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sh,:ep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  ceme¬ 
teries.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will  last  a  life-time.  It  is  Superior  to  Boards  or 
Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedsrwick 
Gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  neatness,  strength  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  All  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opening  Gate,  also  Cheapest  and  Neat¬ 
est  all  Iron  Fence.  Best  Wire  Aitretelies*  s»ucl  Post  Auger»  Also Maimtaetiire  Bussell’s 
exoelleut  W  iufl  Buxines fol*  puiuping;  water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding  and  other 
light  work.  1 OD  prices  and  particularsask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDG'WICK  BROS.  MFrs*.  Riclunoud.  Indiana. 


I  In  50c.  aad  $1  packages.  .  Handsomest  assortment  ever  offered.  H 

Oar  20c.  package  of  best  Embroidery  Silk,  assorted  colors,  and  H 
illustrated  catalogue  of  fancy  stitches  for  crazy  work,  free  with  H 
^ver^^KO^rder^\Arj^^ITLT^WORKSA4e^^aven^Conn^J 


BREECH  Bill  HI  MUZZLE 

LOADER.  BTBI  in  U%  loader. 

Powell  $16  m  Ah  BI  Dble.  Breech- 
Loading  Shot  Gun  has  Bar 

(Front  Action)  Locks,  guaranteed  Steel  Barrels, 
Side  Lever  Action.  Warranted  good  shooter  or  no 
sale.  Our  $15  Muzzle  Loader  now  only  $1*. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Guns,  Pis¬ 
tols,  Watches.  Knives,  etc.  See  it  before  you  buy. 

P.  POWELL  &  SON,  180  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


CRATEFUL-COWIFORTINC. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  bs'  a 
careful  application  of  the  flue  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  out  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicatelv-flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of 
diet  that  a  coustltution  may  he  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  "We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortifled  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.”— C'i-wil  Service 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  In 
lialf-pound  tins  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus : 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S' 

STEEL  PENS 

SoLoBrALL  DEALEAs  ThboughoutTheWORLD, 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARI  S  EXPO  SITION-1 878. 


WATER-PROOF 

BUILDING  MANILLA. 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
fine  leather,  is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  also  into  carpets  and 
rugs.  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  FAY  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


HRY  GOODS 

Bv  By  MAIL  or  EXPRESS 
SILKS,  DRESS  GOODS.  CLOAKS, 
[Shawls,  Hosiery,  Laces,  Embroideries, 
and  everything  in  DRY  GOODS  and  Ready-made  Gar¬ 
ments  for  Ladies,  Infants  and  Children.  Men’s 
Furnishing  Goods,  Upholstery.  Fancy  Articles,  &c. 
SAMPLES  and  CAT-ATLOGUE  FREE  on  application* 
COOPER  &CONAKI>,  Dth  &  Market  Ste.,PhIlada. 

CCT^Please  say  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


Easiest  riding  Vehioie  made. 

Rides  as  easy  G  ^ — wn,.^  awith  one  per¬ 
son  aswith  two  The  Springs 

lengthen  and  shorten  according  to  the  weight  they 
carry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and  fine  drives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 
soldby  alltheleadingCarriageBuildersand  Dea¬ 
lers.  Mcnry  Timheni,  Psttenteg,  St.  liOnls. 

ABBOTT  BUSBY  CO. 

The  National  Iron  Fence  Company 

is  fencing  farms,  ranches  and  railroads  with  the  latest,  best 
and  cheapest  fence  now  in  use.  All  iron.  Any  kind  of  wire 
can  he  used.  This  fence  received  the  highest  certificate  of 
merit  at  Hew  York  State  Fair,  1883.  Live  and  responsible 
agents  wanted  in  every  countv  in  the  United  States.  For 
CHCulars  send  to  office  of  NATIONAL  IKON  FENCE  COM¬ 
PANY,  23  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


“IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

The  Chickerings  have  always  led  in  the  march 
of  improvement  in  Piano  making.  Hence  their 
various  styles  of 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

Pianos  have  rapidly  grown  in  public  estima¬ 
tion,  as  is  evinced  by  the  number  of  Chickering 
Pianos  sold  since  the  foundation  of  the  house, 
which  already  exceeds 

SIXTY-EIGHT  THOUSAND. 

The  highest  musical  authorities  in  all  lands 
indorse  the  Chickering  Piano. 

Write  for  their  new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

WAREKOOMS : 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  |  152  Tremont  St., 

ISE-W  YORK.  I  BOSTON. 


GIVEN  AWAY 

Ladies  canvassing  for  Tea  will 
do  well  to  send  for  our  Premium 
List.  We  have  premiums  for  or¬ 
ders  from  S5  to  SoO,  including  Gold 
Band  Tea  Sets,  W altham  Watches, 
etc.  We  send  thousands  of  these 
orders  every  year,  and  have  yet 
to  hear  of  any  dissatisfaction  from 
those  receiving  them.  If  any  lady 
reader  of  this  paper  wishes  for  a 
beautiful  Gold  Band  Tea  Set,  they 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
send  us  a  postal  for  further  infor¬ 
mation. 

ATLANTIC  TEA  COMPANY, 

FITCHEXJUGT, 


JAMES  EPFS  &  CO.,  Homceopathic  Chemists, 

London,  England. 


READY  MIXED 

PAINTS 


THE  BEST  HOUSE  PAINTS  MADE. 
GUARANTEED  FREE  FROM  WATER, 
ALKALI  OR  BENZINE.MADE  ONLY 
WITH  PURE  LINSEED OILJURPENTINE 
AND  DRYER.  SAMPLE  COLOR  LIST 
OF  DESIRABLE  SHADES 
SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 
manufacturers  of 
COLORS -VARNISHES  •  BRUSHES- 
ARTISTS' materials  ETC. 

CO R.,FU LTON &  Wl LLIAM  ST5.|  C  0 F  F I N,.  D  E V  O  E  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY-  .  CHICAQO. 


For  Crazy  Quilts  and  Patchwork. 

WASTE  EMBROIDERY  SILK. 

About  a  dozen  beautiful  colors,  making  a  one-ounce 
package,  with  designs  for  100  styles  of  crazy  stitches,  all 
for  40  cents,  by  mail. 

THE  EKAIjVEUD  &  AUMSTROXG  €0., 

469  Broadway,  New  York# 


ESTABLISHED  1804.  NO  PATENT  !  NO  PAY  k 

obtained  for  Mechanical  Devicea,  Oom- 
||1  I  I  M  I  I*  pounds,  Deaigns  and  Labele,  All  preli- 
l#H  I  pH  I  %  minary  examinatlouB  as  to  patentability 

I  11  I  I  ll  i  ■■  olinventions free.  Our*‘GuldeforObtuin- 

II  HlblllV  ing  Patents  ”  is  sent  free  everywhere. 

Address  LOUIS  BAGGER  A;  CO.,  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


WANTED  SALESMEN. 

IVe  want  an  active,  energetic  young  man  or  lady  in  every 
county  in  the  U.  S.  to  sell  our  goods.  We  offer  a  permanent 
and  good  paying  position  to  any  young  man  or  lady  who  can 
come  to  us  well  recommended.  We  do  not  desire  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  those  who  think  fortunes  are  made  in  a  day, 
hut  with  those  who  are  willing  to  toil,  and  want  a  perma¬ 
nent,  good  paying  position.  In  answering  please  state  age, 
whether  married  or  single,  and  present  employment. 

Address,  CORNELL.  &  CO., 

336  Liiclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


BrtUTC  UfBUTCn  EVERYWHERE  to  sell  the  best 
nuCn  I  d  nAnlCU  Family  Kaittiiig  Machine 
ever  invented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of  stockings  with  HKFL 
and  TOE  complete  in  20  minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a 
great  variety  of  fancy  work  for  which  there  is  always  a 
ready  market.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  the 
Twombly  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  163  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Send.  t)c.  in  F.  0«  Stamps  to 


E.  &  0.  WARD, 


PRODUCE  COMMIS- 


for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  379  Washington  St.,  N.Y.  City. 
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November. 

“The  mellow.year  is  hasting  to  ils  close  ; 

The  little  birds  have  almost  sung  their  last. 
Their  small  notes  twitter  in  the  dreary  blast — 
That  shrill-piped  harbinger  of  early  snows.  ’’ 

HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 


(irfdittg! 


One  and  All !  !  ! 

The  American  Agriculturist  Family  Cyclopspdia 
presented  to  every  Subscriber  of  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist — new  or  old,  whose  subscription  for 
1885  is  forwarded  together  with  $1.50,  and  15  cents 
extra  for  postage,  before  December  1st,  is  giving 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  features  of  the  book 
are  fully  described  on  page  452,  of  (he  October  Sup¬ 
plement  (Premium  List).  When  the  Cyclopaedias  are 
delivered  here  at  the  office,  the  Subscribers  save  the 
15  cents  for  packing  and  postage.  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  this  Cyclopaedia  to  every  Sub¬ 
scriber,  not  because  the  Americaii  Agriculturist  is  not 
richly  worth  five  times  the  subscription  price,  but 
because  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  home,  and 
may  persuade  very  many  not  now  subscribers,  to 
become  such.  Furthermore,  old  Subscribers  will  not 
feel  inclined  to  complain  that  they  are  not  remem¬ 
bered  by  us  in  common  with  the  new  subscribers. 

Every  Siil>scril>er  to  lliis  Journal, 
every  Clut>  Haiser,every  Canvsisser, 
and  every  Excliange  IVewspaper, 
will  please  immediately  turn  to 
pagfe  518,  lor  information  ol  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  one  and  all. 


A  Wonderful  Journal. 

Hon.  Henry  Smith,  of  Albany,  Ex-speaker  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers 
of  this  State,  and  an  old  subscriber  of  the  Ameilcan 
Agriculturist,  writes  us  from  his  farm,  under  date  of 
September  28th  :  “  Your  October  number  is  a  mir¬ 
acle;  how  you  can  furnish  such  a  publication  at  that 
price  is  wonderful.  I  should  think  that  every  one 
who  can  read,  would  take  it.”  We  propose  that 
each  succeeding  number  shall  surpass  the  previous. 


Birthday  and  Holiday  Gifts. 

The  magnificent  Premium  List  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  October  number,  affords  an  opportunity 
for  all  of  our  readers,  old  and  young,  to  procure 
presents  for  their  friends  without  money  and  with 
but  little  labor.  You  can  now  secure  and  forward 
us  the  necessary  number  of  subscribers  to  entitle 
you  to  any  premiums  which  you  may  desire  foryour- 
self  or  to  use  as  presents  for  the  coming  holidays. 


Arrival  of  the  New  Owner. 

After  remaining  in  the  family  for  three  genera¬ 
tions  or  more,  the  old  Homestead  has  finally  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  owner.  A  young  city  man, 
yielding  to  the  growing  taste  for  country  life,  has 
purchased  the  broad  acres,  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance,  and  is  now  telling  the  hired  men  what  he 
wishes  to  be  done  over  there.  See  preceding  page. 


There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  and  much  to  be 
lost  by  getting  behindhand  with  farm  work.  This 
is  true  of  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  it  is  specially 
true  in  the  autumn.  The  days  are  getting  shorter 
and  shorter,  and  the  weather  more  uncertain.  Hire 
a  little  extra  help,  if  need  be,  get  started  early  in 
the  morning,  and  make  a  short  nooning.  It  grows 
dark  early  in  the  evening.  Corn  stubble  in¬ 
tended  for  oats  or  barley  in  the  spring,  can  often 
be  plowed  to  better  advantage  in  the  fall  than  in 
the  spring.  If  it  is  good,  strong  land  that  you  wish 
to  plow  an  inch  deeper  than  hitherto,  the  fall  is  the 
better  time  to  do  the  work.  The  new,  raw  soil  will 
be  mellowed  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  will 
crumble  to  pieces  in  the  spring.  You  should  put 
three  horses  to  the  plow  and  make  thorough  work. 
If  you  have  not  time  to  plow,  or  the  soil  is  so 
light  that  you  prefer  to  let  it  remain  unplowed  un¬ 
til  spring,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  harrow  down  the 
cornstalk  stubs  and  make  the  field  ready  to  plow 
the  first  thing  in  spring,  and  so  with  the  potato 
ground,  get  the  stems  out  of  the  way  this  fall, 
either  by  drawing  them  home,  burning  them,  or 
spreading  them  on  the  land.  An  hour’s  work  now 
will  often  save  two  hours  or  more  in  the  spring. 


Eive  Stoclc  Notes. 

There  will  soon  be  a  daily  out-go  of  fodder, 
and  the  problem  of  winter  feeding,  and  care  of 
live  stock,  is  to  so  govern  this  expenditure,  that 
the  best  returns  may  be  obtained.  All  the  farm 
animals  should  be  in  good  flesh  and  health  upon 
the  opening  of  winter.  If  these  conditions  are 
continued,  the  stock  are  well  kept,  and  will  not 
come  out  “  spring  poor  ”  at  the  end  of  the  winter. 
Manure  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  winter  sys¬ 
tem  of  farm  management.  Farmers,  more  than 
ever  before,  must  feed  for  manure,  and  husband  it 
when  obtained.  An  abundance  of  wholesome 
food,  plenty  of  pure  water,  warm,  dry  quarters,  and 
sufficient  fresh  air,  are  four  of  the  leading  essen¬ 
tials  in  wintering  farm  stock.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this,  that  the  animals  must  be  kept  in  the 
stable,  or  under  the  shed  at  all  times.  Frequent 
exercise  in  the  open  yard  is  profitable  when  the 
weather  is  suitable.  Keep  the  work  horses  busy 
in  the  field  preparing  for  the  coming  spring,  and 
feed  them  well  with  a  variety  of  food.  A  few 
chopped  apples  serve  as  an  appetizer.  Colts  need 
to  be  pushed  in  their  growth  with  rich  food  and 
good  care.  Cows  taken  up  from  grass,  need  a 
mixture  of  hay,  corn-fodder,  and  meal— all  they  will 
eat  up  clean,  or  else  the  flow  of  milk  will  greatly 
decrease.  One-third  of  a  cow’s  allowance  is  not 
too  much  for  a  calf.  Sheep  may  be  the  last  stock 
to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Keep  only  thrifty  sheep 
through  until  spring.  Fattening  pigs  should  now 
be  growing  rapidly.  Grain  is  low  and  meat  is 
high,  therefore  convert  the  former  into  the  latter. 
There  are  many  things  that  will  add  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  earing  for  live  stock  in 
winter.  Provide  ample  feeding  room  for  all  animals. 
Place  the  feed  racks,  etc.,  where  most  convenient. 
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Orclmi'd  smtl  Warden, 

Trees  and  fruit-bearing  sbrubs  may  still  be 
planted,  provided  the  weather  remains  mild.  If 
the  conditions  are  unfavorable,  heel-in  the  trees, 
being  careful  to  cover  the  roots  well  with  soil,  for 
spring  planting. ..  .Young  trees,  planted  this  fall 
and  last  spring,  should  have  a  steep  mound  of 
earth,  about  a  foot  high  at  their  base,  to  enable 

them  to  resist  the  winds  and  to  keep  off  mice - 

Rabbits  are  repelled  by  rubbing  the  trunks  with 
bloody  meat  or  sprinkling 
with  blood.  They  are  at  their 
best  this  month,  and  a  stew 
or  pie  of  fat,  young  rabbits, 
is  a  luxury  to  be  procured 
by  paying  the  boys  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  those  they  trap .... 

Make  a  record  of  all  trees 
planted  now  or  recently ; 
noting  the  number  of  the  row 
and  the  place  of  each  tree  in 
the  row  is  mueh  more  relia¬ 
ble  than  any  label ....  Look 
to  gates  and  fences,  and 

make  all  secure . Keep 

fruit  as  cool  as  possible 
without  freezing  ;  open  the 
cellar  or  fruit  house  when 
the  weather  allows. ..  .The 
best  cider  is  made  in  cool 
weather,  when  fermentation 
can  go  on  slowly.  If  for 
vinegar,  it  may  be  made  at 
any  time. ..  .Prune  grapes, 
currants,  and  gooseberries 
soon  after  the  leaves  fall. 

If  more  plants  are  needed, 
make  cuttings  ;  they  may  be 
planted  at  once,  covering 
them  with  straw  or  litter,  or 
tied  in  bundles,  labelled,  and 
buried  in  a  dry  place.... 

Cions  may  be  cut  and  packed 
in  saw-dust  in  the  cellar. . . . 

Strawberry  beds  should  be 
covered  when  the  surface 
freezes,  using  straw,  swale 
hay,  leaves,  or  cornstalks, 
covering  the  plants  but 
slightly,  and  the  soil  between 
them  more  heavily.  Leaves 
may  be  kept  in  place  by  lay¬ 
ing  on  light  brush,  or 
sprinkling  soil  upon  them. 

KitcUcii  Wsii-tleii. 

Beets  and  carrots  should 
not  be  exposed  to  hard 
frosts ;  parsnips  and  salsify 
are  better  for  freezing  and 
thawing.  Roots  of  all  kinds 
may  be  stored  in  trenches  or 
in  small  quantities  in  boxes 
or  barrels  in  the  cellar,  cov¬ 
ering  them  with  earth .... 

Celery  is  to  be  stored  in 
trenches  a  foot  wide,  and 
deep  enough  to  receive  the 
plants,  or  in  a  cool  cellar  in 
long  boxes,  nine  inches  wide 
and  as  deep  as  the  plants  are 
tall,  placing  earth  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boxes . Cab¬ 

bages  are  set  on  the  ground, 
roots  up,  and  covered  with 
earth.  Por  a  supply  of  parsley  in  winter,  take  up  the 
roots,  plant  them  in  a  box  of  sod  which  is  to  be  set 
in  the  kitchen  window _ Plants  of  cabbage,  cauli¬ 

flower,  and  lettuce  for  early  spring  planting,  should 
be  pricked  out  into  cold  frames.  Do  not  cover  the 
frames  with  their  sashes  until  freezing  weather. 

floAvei’  Ciiai'deii  »»<! 

All  improvements,  such  as  new  borders,  walks, 
and  drives,  can  be  better  done  now  than  in  spring 
....Leave  a  good  length  of  grass  on  the  lawn  to 
protect  the  roots.  Top  dress  with  good  compost 


or  touch  with  a  small  brush  dipped  in  alcohol - 

In  watering,  wait  until  the  plants  show  that  they 
need  it,  then  give  it  copiously.  Hanging-baskets  are 
best  watered  by  plunging  them  into  a  pail  ofwater. 


WlK're  to  Ijoolt  lor  liiiprovniient. 

In  wheat,  bailey,  oats,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat, 
peas,  beans,  potatoes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apri¬ 
cots,  plums,  nectarines, 
quinces,  currants,  gooseber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  strawber¬ 
ries,  melons,  squashes  and 
cucumbers,  we  must  look  to 
new  -varieties  for  improve¬ 
ment.  But  in  the  case  of 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  beets, 
celery,  turnips,  carrots,  pars¬ 
nips,  onions,  salsify,  etc.,  we 
should  look  to  careful  and 
judicious  selection  rather 
than  to  new  varieties.  Take 
turnips  as  an  illustration. 
The  turnip  naturally  runs  to 
seed  the  first  year.  But  we 
now  grow  it,  not  for  the 
seed,  but  for  its  root.  We 
have  converted  the  plant 
from  an  annual  to  a  biennial. 
We  sow  the  seed  in  the 
spring  or  summer,  raise  a 
crop  of  turnips  with  the  de¬ 
sired  large,  nutritious,  well- 
formed  roots.  AVe  select  the 
best  of  these  roots  and  set 
them  out  the  following 
spring,  and  in  June  or  July 
get  a  crop  of  seed.  The  care 
with  which  we  select  these 
roots  to  be  set  out  for  seed, 
determines  largely  the  value 
of  the  subsequent  crop.  If, 
instead  of  sowing  seed 
from  carefully  selected  and 
transplanted  roots,  we  should 
sow  turnips  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  let  such  as  might 
do  so  go  to  seed,  and  if  we 
gathered  this  seqd,  and  sow¬ 
ed  it  again  early  next  spring, 
we  would  have  a  far  greater 
number  of  plants  that  would 
run  to  seed,  and  even  those 
which  did  not  actually  pro¬ 
duce  seed,  would  have  a 
tendency  in  this  direction. 
They  would  have  long  necks, 
and  miserably  poor,  small 
roots.  And  if  we  set  out 
these  long-necked  turnips 
for  seed,  we  should  proba¬ 
bly  get  a  big  crop  of  turnip 
seed,  but  from  such  seed, 
what  kind  of  turnips  should 
we  be  likely  to  get  ?  The 
same  remarks  will  apply  to 
cabbage,  beets,  carrots,  pars¬ 
nips,  etc.  We  do  not  object 
to  new  varieties.  *111  fact,  we 
give  them  a  hearty  welcome. 
But  a  new  and  really  valua¬ 
ble  variety  might  be  ruined  in 
a  very  few  years,  if  proper 
care  is  not  exercised  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  plants.  With 
potatoes  the  case  is  different.  We  do  not  raise  po¬ 
tatoes  from  seed.  We  grow  them  as  we  do  apples 
from  the  bud.  If  we  want  a  better  apple,  we  get  a 
better  variety.  If  we  want  a  better  potato,  we 
must  get  a  better  variety.  If  we  want  better  cab¬ 
bage,  beets,  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  etc.,  our  surest 
way  of  getting  them  is  to  be  careful  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  those  we  set  out  for  seed.  Our  cultivated 
plants,  especially  those  valued  for  their  roots,  are 
in  an  unnatural  condition.  Their  size  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  high  cultivation  and  careful  selection 
of  the  best  specimens  for  bearing  the  seed. 


or  ashes;  nitrate  of  soda,  and  other  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  are  best  applied  in  spring _ Plant  orna¬ 

mental  trees  and  shrubs  it  the  weather  is  mild.  Col¬ 
lect  leaves  from  the  lawn  and  road-side,  and  store 
under  cover  or  in  heaps  with  boards  laid  over  them 

_ Plant  hardy  bulbs  if  any  are  left  out - Hardy 

young  trees  are  helped  by  protection  the  first  win¬ 
ter;  evergreen  boughs  placed  around  them  are 
better  than  bundling  with  straw - Have  snow¬ 

plows  ready  for  cleaning  walks  and  drives. . .  .Half 


ASTTHOinr  BENEZET  ALLEN, 

POUNDER  .AND  FIRST  EDITOR  OP  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  engraving  of  Mr.  Allen,  which  our  artists  have  just  executed  for  this  Journal,  will  bo  recognized 
as  wondorfully  natural  and  life-like  by  his  friends  and  admirers.  An  exceedingly  entertaining  account  of 
his  visit  to  Jlr.  Allen  during  tile  last  week  of  last  September,  is  given  on  jiage  509  by  Dr.  George  Thurber, 
who  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  held  the  position  of  Editor-iu-Chief  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Tile  labors  of  tliese  two  gentlemen  in  promoting  and  developing  agriculture,  are  coming  to  lie  recognized  in 
every  farmer’s  home,  notwithstanding  that  the  modesty,  wliicli  always  accompanies  true  wortli  and 
merit,  has  caused  them  to  shrink  from  publicity.  —  Publisheus  op  the  American  Agricui.turist. 

hardy  and  tender  plants  should  be  taken  to 
the  cellar  before  they  are  injured  by  freezing. 

Cri-eeiilioitttie  siiid.  Wiii«l4>w  1‘Uiiits. 

Plants  that  have  been  out  of  doors  through  the 
summer,  need  a  gradual  change  to  confined  air  and 
heated  rooms. ..  .Begin  the  fight  with  insects  on 
their  first  appearance.  Green-fly,  red-spider,  and 
mealy-bug,  are  most  common.  Use  tobacco  smoke 
or  tobacco  water  for  the  first,  a  frequent  showering 
of  the  leaves  on  the  under  side  for  the  red-spider, 
and  for  mealy-bugs,  pick  off  with  a  pointed  stick, 
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Cross-bred  Horses. 


The  improvement  in  American  horses  within, a 
few  years  has  been  very  marked.  Heavy  draft- 
horses  were  rare  in  New  York  twenty  years  ago. 
One  saw  in  our  city  streets  few  horses  weighing 
over  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Our  vehicles  were 
adapted  to  light  horses,  and  expressmen  and 
truckmen  had  to  cai’ry 
light  loads  and  go 
the  oftener.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at 
that  foreigners,  especi¬ 
ally  English,  Scotch, 

Dutch,  and  French, 
sadly  missed  the  grand 
draft-hoises  of  their 
o.vn  count!  ies.  Finally 
our  horse  -  breeders 
waked  up  to  a  sense 
of  the  situation.  A 
few  French  horses  and 
Clydes  were  imported, 
and  it  was  found  that 
even  with  mares  of 
moderate  size,  as  a 
rule,  excellent  results 
were  obtained,  many 
of  the  cross  -  bred 
horses  exhibiting  an 
apparentimprovement 
upon  their  sires,  hav¬ 
ing  great  substance 
and  muscular  power 
combined  with  a  grace 
of  action  and  style 
not  possessed  by  their 
more  ponderous  pro¬ 
genitors.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  good 
blood  in  American  horses,  and  in  a  violent  cross 
like  that  with  the  Fercheron  or  the  Clyde,  the  blood 
in  the  mare  often  asserts  itseif  in  refining  the  points 
of  the  draft-horse,  reducing  the  heavy  limbs  and 
clumsy  fetlocks  of  the  Clydesdale,  lightening  the 
neck  and  bringing  up  the  sloping  rump  of  the 
Fercheron. 

Our  eastern  cities  have,  so  to  speak,  consumed  an 
immense  number  of  horses  of  this  general  charac¬ 
ter,  chiefiy  geldings 
of  course,  for  the 
half-bred  mares  have 
been  kept  upon  the 
farm,  and  now-a- 
days,being  bred  back 
to  the  same  style  of 
horse  as  their  own 
sires,  are  giving  us  a 
noble  class  of  useful 
horses,  which  are 
becoming  a  striking 
feature  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  at  least, 
and  no  doubt  in  a 
less  degree  of  other 
American  cities.  The 
express  business  has 
increased,  as  we  all 
know,  to  enormous 
proportions;  the 
companies  are  rich 
and  use  many  horses. 

It  is  Indispensable  to 
them  to  have  good 
horses,  and  the  pride 
of  proprietors  and 
employees  is  to  have 
handsome  ones, 
which,  with  their 
neat  wagons  .and  ex¬ 
cellent  harness  —  as 
showy  as  strict  adap¬ 
tation  to  business 
will  allow,  make  very  handsome  and  imposing 
“turn-outs.”  They  require  horses  for  quick 
draft,  active,  above  medium  weight,  good  walkers, 
and  capable  of  trotting  off  now  and  then  at  a  rat¬ 
tling  pace.  They  do  not  want  all  large  horses,  and 


it  is  quite  important  that  though  heavy  they 
should  trot  easily.  It  is  not  strange  then  that 
among  the  fine  express  horses  we  see  many  having 
half  or  two-thirds  Fercheron  blood.  They  have 
many  of  the  points  of  the  full-bloods — not  infre¬ 
quently  are  of  a  dappled-gray  color,  short  coupled, 
with  sloping  shoulders,  straight  backs,  neat,  well¬ 
shaped  heads,  great  breadth  of  chest,  loin,  and 


rump  ;  fine,  flat  legs,  clean  and  free  from  hair,  and 
feet  hard,  round,  and  sound  as  any  one  could 
desire.  They  are  willing  and  powerful  pullers, 
rarely,  if  by  true  Fercheron  sires,  showing  any  de¬ 
fect  like  spavin  or  ring-bone.  With  a  natural 
tendency  to  trot  on  the  sire’s  side,  and  this  in  no 
way  decreased  by  the  qualities  inherited  from  their 
dams,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  horses, 
though  weighing  sometimes  as  much  as  fifteen  to 


sixteen  hundred  pounds,  should  be  capable  of 
taking  an  easy  if  not  a  rapid  trot,  even  with  a  load. 
We  present  an  engraving  of  a  fine  horse,  show¬ 
ing  off  this  valuable  quality,  not  a  fancy  sketch,  but 
a  portrait  of  one  of  the  type  of  which  we  write. 


and  weighing  about  twelve  hundred  pounds.  The 
picture  of  the  horse  standing  still  represents  a 
fine,  half-bred  Clyde  gelding,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  Fercheron  half-blood  in  length  of  body, 
but  otherwise  showing  less  distinctly  the  prevailing 
differences  of  style.  The  shoulders  are  straighter, 
the  legs  flatter  and  morehairy,and  the  head  more  or 
less  delicate  in  proportion.  Such  horses  are  adapt¬ 
ed  usually  to  slower 
motion,  heavier  draft, 
yet  active,  and  capable 
of  taking  a  trot  if 
pushed.  They  average 
a  good  deal  heavier 
than  the  true  Ferehe- 
ron  half-breeds,  and 
even  than  those  of  the 
Norman  cross,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  a 
heavier  and  coarser 
French  breed,  which 
has  been  largely  im¬ 
ported  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  full-blood¬ 
ed  Fercherons.  There 
is,  among  the  grades, 
much  difference  in 
weight,  and  the  style 
is  greatly  modified  by 
the  dam,  so  that  not  a 
few  of  the  Clyde  cross 
are  stylish  enough  for 
coach  horses,  and  re¬ 
semble  not  a  little  that 
fine  English  breed,  the 
Cleveland  Bays,  while 
others  are  heavy,  and 
slow-moving,  ponder¬ 
ous,  and  powerful — 
qualities  which  fit  them  for  the  heaviest  draft 
purposes.  Hence  these  find  employment  in 
moving  safes,  heavy  timber,  granite  blocks,  and 
other  massive  building  stones,  iron  beams,  pil¬ 
lars,  trusses,  and  the  like.  In  color,  these  Clyde 
horses  are  of  a  bright  bay  or  brown,  often  dappled, 
frequently  having  one  or  more  white  feet,  and  in 
many  respects  remind  one  strongly  of  their  sires.- 
They  are  great  favorites,  have  usually  excellent 
feet  and  legs,  which 
are  clean  and  free 
from  pufis  or  bony 
enlargements,  but 
generally  hairy  about 
the  fetlocks.  The 
shoulder  is  more 
upright,  and  better 
adapted  to  a  dead 
pull  and  heavy  draft. 

It  really  matters 
little  which  of  these 
two  excellent  breeds 
is  selected  by  farm¬ 
ers  to  breed  their 
large,  well  -  formed 
mares  to.  They  must, 
however,  be  sure 
that  the  horse  is 
pure  -  bred  —  either 
imported,  or  with  a 
verified  pedigree. 
The  mere  fact  of 
importation  is  no 
proof  that  the  horse 
is  really  good,  but  it 
is  very  strong  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence 
that  he  is  pure,  for 
few  men  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  be  at 
the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  importing  a 
low-bred  horse  for 
breeding  purposes.  It  is  just  as  poor  policy  for  any 
stock  raiser  to  breed  from  half-bred  horses,  as  it 
is  from  half-bred  bulls,  though  the  bad  results  are 
more  immediately  obvious  in  the  case  of  neat  cat¬ 
tle.  Another  point— if  after  a  few  years  you  have 


™  C  F  A  -  ■■  . 


Fig.  1. — A  HALF-BRED  FERCHERON  HORSE. 

DraW7i  (by  Forbes)  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 


Fig.  2. — A  HALF-BRED  CLYDESDALE  HORSE. 

Drawn  (by  Forbes)  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
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some  fine  half-breed  mares,  kept  to  take  the  places 
of  their  dams  as  workers  and  breeders  on  the  farm, 
breed  them  either  to  horses  of  the  same  breed  as 
their  sires,  or  to  thoroughbreds,  or  to  fine,  long- 
pedigreed  trotting  stock.  The  market  is  our 
safest  guide  in  breeding.  Fashions  change  slowly, 
and  a  really  first-class  article  is  always  salable. 

The  cross  made  by  breeding  half  or  three-quarter 
breed  “  Percheron-Norman  ”  mares  to  Clyde  horses 
results  very  favorably.  Some  of  the  best  heavy 
draft  horses  in  this  city  have  thus  the  combined 
blood  of  these  two  grand  breeds.  In  them  the 
sound,  well-shaped,  hard  feet  of  the  Percheron 
carry  the  heavy  bodies  of  the  muscular,  broad- 
chested  Clyde,  with  their  large-jointed  flat  legs, 
while  they  take  after  their  dams  in  being  short 
coupled,  with  moderately  sloping  shoulders  and 
fine  action. 

The  raising  of  these  draft  horses,  if  by  good  sires, 
is  profitable,  those  weighing  fourteen  hundred  to 
sixteen  hundred  pounds  bring  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  market  at  five  years  old.  The  demand 
is  so  great  now  that  we  suppose  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  a  dealer 
to  pick  up  a  ear  load 
from  first  hands  in  any 
pai-t  of  the  country 
within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  yearlings,and 
two  and  three-year-olds, 
are  largely  bought  up 
from  the  western  breed¬ 
ers,  and  sold  to  go  still 
further  west  among  the 
pioneers,  who  raise 
them  and  use  them 
for  breeding  purposes. 

The  farmer  who  un¬ 
dertakes  to  supply  this 
insatiable  market,  must 
be  on  his  guard.  There 
have  been  hundreds  of 
veritable  brutes  import¬ 
ed.  Pure-blooded  they 
may  be,  but  they  are  not 
good.  The  supply  of 
first  -  class  horses  of 
either  French,  Scotch, or 
English  “  shire  ”  blood 
is  limited,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  here  is  so  great 
that  the  importers  in 
many  cases  have  brought 
out  anything  that  would  sell.  So  we  have  stallions 
standing  all  over  the  country  who  only,  as  it  were 
by  accident,  ever  get  a  decent  foal.  Still,  even 
these  “great,  ungainly,  gaunt,  and  awkward  ” 
half-bloods,  bring  a  pretty  good  price.  Their 
sale  cannot,  however,  be  depended  upon,  and  the 
only  safe  policy  is  to  breed  from  first-class  sires. 


Rats  in  Poultry  Houses.-^Head  them  off.— 
The  loss  by  rats  is  much  greater  than  most  poultry 
keepers  are  aware;  they  steal  eggs  and  chicks, 
and  rob  the  fowls  of  their  food.  It  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  in  part,  by  a  well-trained  ferret  or  two,  and 
a  couple  of  good  rat-catching  dogs  will  soon  clean 
out  the  rats,  if  these,  their  natural  enemiLS,  are 
properly  used.  As  these  are  not  always  available, 
the  next  best  thing  is  poisoning  the  rats.  In  using 
poison,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  no  re¬ 
specter  of  persons,  and  will  be  as  deadly  with  chil¬ 
dren,  with  poultry,  dogs,  cats  and  other  animals,  as 
it  will  with  the  rats.  The  utmost  care  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  its  use,  and  the  only  time  it  should  be 
set  where  the  rats  can  get  at  it,  is  at  evening,  plac¬ 
ing  it  where  nothing  else  can  reach  it.  Early  next 
morning,  remove  all  the  poisoned  bits  of  bread  or 
meat  to  a  secure  place,  and  replace  them  next 
evening.  Two  or  three  “treats”  of  this  kind, 
two  or  three  times  yearly,  will  completely  rid  the 
premises  of  rats.  The  phosphorous  poisons  are 
generally  to  be  preferred,  as  they  are  more  enticing 
to  the  rats  than  any  other  kind  we  know  of. 
It  does  not  pay  to  tolerate  these  sources  of 
annoyance  and  destruction.  Poison  the  rats. 


Angus  Cattle. 

The  Angus,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  “  Aberdeen- 
Angus  ”  breed,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  at¬ 
tractive  breeds  of  beef  cattle.  It  originated  in  the 
eartern  part  of  Scotland,  in  what  are  termed  the 
Lowlands,  among  the  wide-awake  breeders  of  beef 
cattle  for  the  English  markets.  Prominent  among 
whom  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  name  of  Hugh 
Watson,  often  recurring  in  the  pedigrees  of  some 
of  the  best  families.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
late  William  Watson  of  New  York,  and  Westches¬ 
ter  Count}q  famous  as  an  importer  and  breeder  of 
Ayrshire  cattle,  whose  sons  still  show  the  family 
trait  of  fondness  for  live  stock,  and  success  as 
breeders.  The  breed  has  not  been  long  fixed,  yet 
polled  cattle  have  been  numerous  in  this  part  of 
Scotland  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  prob¬ 
ably  longer.  It  was  not  until  the  interest  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  improving  neat  cattle  became  general 
among  intelligent  landholders  and  breeders,  that 
this  breed  began  to  be  developed  as  a  distinct  and 
valuable  class  of  cattle.  This  chiefly  occurred 


after  the  year  1885,  and  since  about  that  time  to  the 
present,  the  Angus  breed  of  cattle  has  gone  steadi¬ 
ly  on  gaining  as  well  in  merit  as  in  public  favor. 

Ever  since  tlie  multiplication  of  those  wretclied 
brutes  of  more  or  less  Spanish  blood,  the  Texas 
cattle,  whose  long  horns  and  intractable  disposi¬ 
tions  make  them  dangerous  as  well  to  one  another 
as  to  their  herdsmen.  Agricultural  writers- — among 
them  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  and  Col.  Weld,  have  urged 
the  use  of  Scottish  polled  bulls,  so  that  the  cattle 
of  the  Plains  might  gradually  be  disarmed  and  ren¬ 
dered  more  docile  and  more  useful.  “  Line  upon 
line,”  and  “precept  upon  precept”  were  not 
uttered  in  vain ;  Anally  Mr.  George  Grant  imported 
some  fine  Angus  bulls  in  1873,  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  in  New  York.  They  were  taken 
with  a  lot  of  Shorthorns  to  his  “colony,”  at 
Victoria,  Kansas,  and  gave  the  first  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  great  value  of  Angus  grades — the 
cows  as  breeders  and  the  steers  for  beef.  Since 
then  there  have  been  a  great  many  importations. 
There  is  an  Angus  herd  book  started,  but  the  first 
volume  is  not  yet  issued,  and  the  breed  is  daily 
growing  in  popularity.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  preeminently  a  beef  breed,  and 
that  as  such  all  the  valuable  beef  points  have  been, 
and  are  cultivated,  forming  the  criterions  of  excel¬ 
lence.  Every  butcher  and  drover  knows  what 
there  are,  and  eveiy  breeder  ought  to  know  as 
well — but  they  do  not.  The  breeders  are  no  doubt 
more  familiar  with  well-shaped  animals,  and  with 
good  handlers  and  quick-feeders  too,  than  the 
butchers  and  drovers  are,  and  yet  they  laek,  as  a 
rule,  that  quick  discernment  which  is  a  professional 


accomplishment  with  the  latter  class  of  men,  and 
which  would  be  almost  invaluable  to  them  in  im¬ 
proving  their  herds.  The  essential  characteristics 
of  the  breed  are :  First,  a  lack  of  horns,  or  even 
buttons,  nubbins,  orscurs,  by  which  names  the  lit¬ 
tle  misshapen  bits  of  horny  substance  arc  called, 
which  occasionally  occur  even  in  pure  herds.  They 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  grades,  which 
indeed  often  have  small  horns.  The  buttons  or 
scurs  have  no  bony  attachment,  but  hang  by  the 
skin  alone,  and  no  doubt  indicate  a  not  very  re¬ 
mote  horned  ancestor.  Second,  a  black  color  with 
little  or  no  white,  the  less  the  better.  The  occur¬ 
rence  of  other  color  than  black-brindle,  red,  etc.,  is 
regarded  as  a  disqualification  in  a  breeding  animal, 
and  yet  a  slight  shade  of  brown  is  sometimes  ad¬ 
missible  we  believe.  That  is,  the  black  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily,  though  always  preferably  a  true  black,  but 
it  may  shade  to  brown.  Third,  a  symmetry,  which 
in  Angus  cattle,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  polled 
breeds  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
Shorthorn,  which  is  generally  taken  as  the  highest 
type  of  a  beef  animal.  It,  howevei’,  more  nearly 
approaches  that  of  the 
Hereford  and  Devon, 
which  occupy  a  scarcely 
lower  position  to  the 
Shorthorn  as  typical 
beef  breeds.  Angus  cat¬ 
tle  are  long,  level,  low 
set,  on  fine  limbs  with 
small  bones  and  fine 
heads  and  tails.  They 
have,  however,  more 
roundness  of  outline, 
are  not  so  square,  and 
well  blocked  out  as  the 
Shorthorn,  neither  is 
there  the  same  tendency 
to  the  deposition  of  fat 
in  lumps  upon  the  rump 
and  sides.  They  are  of 
large  size,  or  rather  of 
great  weight,  and  in  this 
respect  disappointing, 
for  they  are  generally 
much  heavier  than  they 
look;  are  good  handlers, 
have  soft,  furry  unctu¬ 
ous  coats,  are  quick 
feeders,  and  come  early 
to  maturity,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  breed  possessed  of 
really  superlative  char¬ 
acteristics  in  many  respects,  which  can  hardly  be 
too  highly  recommended.  The  grades  are  gener¬ 
ally  hornless,  and  in  other  respects  take  after  their 
polled  sires.  They  may  be  closer  packed  in  railway 
cars  for  transportation,  and  from  their  quietness 
and  inability  to  injure  or  worry  one  another  with 
horns,  they  are  moved  with  less  danger  and  much 
less  shrinkage.  We  present,  as  an  illustration  to 
this  article,  the  portrait  of  the  excellent  four-year- 
old  Angus  cow  “  Eye-bright  4th,”  owned  by  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  She  was  bred 
by  the  Ontario  Experimental  Farm,  her  dam, 
“Eye-bright  2nd,”  was  imported,  as  was  also  her 
sire,  “  Gladiolus  ”  (1161),  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Fife. 


Fowls  for  Winter  Laying.  —  Eggs  bring  a 
much  higher  price  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  all 
who  keep  poultry  would  like  to  have  winter  layers  ; 
yet  many  of  us  think  we  can  get  them  without  pay¬ 
ing  the  price.  We  do  not  mean  the  first  cost,  but  the 
care  and  continued  good  management  which  they 
must  have  to  enable  them  to  lay  plenty  of  eggs 
when  these  are  scarce  in  the  markets.  For  winter 
egg-production,  there  is  nothing  better,  as  a  start, 
than  extra  early  hatched  pullets,  not  much  matter 
what  the  breed,  so  the  surroundings  and  con¬ 
ditions  are  what  they  should  be.  Some  breeders 
make  good  winter  layers  out  of  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  while  others  fail  to  do  so,  on  account  of 
their  having  such  large  combs,  which  are  readily 
frosted.  We  select  birds  with  very  moderate  or 
small  combs,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  injury 
from  a  sudden  and  severe  change  in  the  weather. 


THE  ANGUS  COW  “  EYE-BRIGHT  4tH.” 

Drawn  (by  Sprague)  and  Engraved  for  Uie  American  Agriculturist. 
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Ail  English  gentleman  who  came  over  in  the 
“Oregon”  in  less  than  six  and  a  halfdays,  was 
looking  at  my  Northern  Spy  apples.  “If  you  would 
put  them  in  small  pails  ”  he  said,  “  and  send  them 
to  Liverpool,  I  could  sell  them  for  you  at  a  good 
price.  People  do  not  want  to  buy  a  whole  barrel 
at  a  time.  But  they  would  gladly  buy  a  pailful. 
Your  barrels  are  worth  little  or  nothing  after  the 
fruit  is  out,  but  the  pails  would  be  worth  with  us 
more  than  they  cost  you  here.  I  saw  a  pail  to-day 
used  for  shipping  tobacco  that  is  just  the  thing.” 

“I  am  afraid  it  would  not  work,”  said  the  Dea¬ 
con.  “The  apples  would  have  to  be  pressed,  just 
as  we  now  press  tliem  in  the  barrels,  and  in  such 
small  packages  the  proportion  of  apples  injured  in 
pressing  would  be  much  greater  than  in  barrels  of 
the  piesent  size.  And  besides  they  tell  us  that  our 
Western  New  York  apples  will  not  sell  in  England 
because  we  usfe  barrels  that  do  not  hold  quite  as 
many  quarts  as  flour  barrels.” 

“  They  must  be  great  duffers  ”  said  the  English¬ 
man.  “  Our  apple  crop  is  a  failure  this  year,  and 
your  apples  will  be  wanted.  We  have  had  the, 
grandest  crop  of  strawberries  this  year  I  ever  knew, 
and  they  sold  as  low  as  a  penny  a  quart.  We  have 
not  learned  how  to  gel  them  to  market  in  as  con¬ 
venient  jiackages  as  you  use.  Your  agricultural 
papers  have  done  great  things  for  American  farm¬ 
ers  and  fruit-growers  in  many  ways,  not  least  in 
recommending  more  attention  to  the  methods  of 
marketing.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  I,  “  aud  while  at  first 
thought,  I  vvas  inclined  to  agree  wdtli  tlie  Deacon, 
that  we  could  not  use  small  pails  for  shipping  ap¬ 
ples,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  plan  will  not  work. 
We  could  avoid  the  crushing  the  Deacon  speaks  of 
by  using  a  false-head  for  pressing  down  the  apples. 
This  false-head  could  be  covered  on  the  inside  with 
some  soft,  elastic  material  that  would  not  bruise 
the  apples  in  pressing.  We  could  fill  the  pail,  as 
we  now  fill  the  barrel.  Put  on  tliis  false-head  with 
the  soft  lining,  press  the  apples  down  firm,  and 
then  take  off  the  pressure,  remove  the  false-head, 
and  put  on  the  regular  wooden  head  and  nail  it 
down  or  use  a  hinge  strap  to  hold  it  in  place.” 

“  But,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  could  they  be  sent  on 
the  cars  and  steamers?” — “Why  not,”  said  the 
Englishman,  “you  send  your  lard  over  in  pails, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  you  cannot  send  apples.  And, 
as  I  said  before,  people  would  buy  them  because 
they  are  easily  handled,  and  because  the  pails 
would  be  useful  after  the  fruit  was  removed.” 


“Do  you  use  our  American  beef?”  asked  the  Dea¬ 
con,  “and  how  does  itcompare  with  the  English?” 
— “  It  is  the  best  beef  in  the  world,”  said  my  Eng¬ 
lish  friend,  “  but  I  do  not  buy  it.  If  I  should  order 
American  beef  my  servants  would  not  touch  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  our  butcher  sends  it  to  us  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  he  claims  to  sell  only  English  beef.” — 
“  That  proves  two  things,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  first, 
that  prejudice  is  strong,  and  second,  that  the  beef, 
after  its  long  journey,  is  sometimes  strong  also. 
How  best  to  get  our  cattle  and  sheep  to  Europe  is 
still  an  open  question.  1  am  not  sure  that  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  will  not  be  to  send  our  store  steers  and 
store  sheep,  and  let  them  be  fattened  in  England. 
Cattle  have  been  carried  by  steamer  from  Boston  to 
Liverpool  for  five  dollars  each.” — “The  English 
market,”  said  I,  “  is  worthy  of  some  consideration, 
but  our  own  markets  are  of  ten  thousand  times 
more  consequence  to  American  farmers.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  beef  eaten  at  my  table  comes  from 
the  West.  Our  butchers  buy  the  cattle  in  Buffalo, 
and  I  am  not  sure,  quality  considered,  that  I  do 
not  pay  more  for  beef,  here  on  the  farm,  than  it  is 
sold  for  in  Liverpool.  Our  meat  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  much  of 
it  is  still  far  from  what  it  should  be.  Poor  meat  is 
a  costly  article.” — “Yes,”  said  my  English  friend, 
“judging  by  the  prices  you  pay  for  things  over 
here,  1  conclude  you  must  all  be  millionaires.” 


“Wheat,”  said  the  Deacon,  “is  only  worth 
eighty-five  cents  a  bushel  to-day,  and  the  millers 
are  not  anxious  to  buy.” — “They  won’t  get  my 
wheat  at  that  price,”  said  the  Squire.  “  One  thing 
is  certain,  wages  must  come  down  or  wheat  go  up.” 

“There  were  several  hundred  steerage  passen¬ 
gers,”  said  my  English  friend,  “on  the  ‘Oregon,’ 
who  paid  only  fifteen  dollars  each  and  found.  They 
went  to  church  at  Queenstown  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  next  Saturday  night  were  in  New 
York,  and  it  would  seem  in  such  circumstances 
that,  as  the  Squire  says,  wages  must  come  down 
nearer  the  English  level.  But  such  will  not  be  the 
case  as  long  as  everything  is  so  dear  here.” 

My  English  friend  said  not  a  ivord  about  free- 
trade,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  what  he  was  driving 
at.  “The  argument,”  said  I,  “may  apply  to 
married  men  with  families,  but  take  a  young  man 
who  can  get  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  including 
board,  washing  and  mending,  how  do  our  high 
prices  for  some  things  affect  him  ?  If  he  smokes 
cigars,  and  attends  every  pic  nic  and  dance  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  drives  a  horse  and  buggy,  and 
wears  shoddy  clothes  and  bogus  jewelry,  he  might 
as  well  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  But  if 
he  will  act  like  a  man,  he  can  save  money  enough 
in  a  few  years  to  buy  a  small  farm.  And  in  spite 
of  what  the  Squire  says,  this  country  needs  more 
such  men,  and  is  prepared  to  give  them  a  cordial 
welcome.  Mark  my  word,  wages  are  not  going  to 
be  much  lower  here,  and  notwithstanding  the  low 
price  of  wheat  this  year,  farmers  are  not  all  going 
to  the  poor-house.  Life  goes  on.  Work  will  not 
cease.  People  will  eat  and  drink  and  wear  clothes 
and  travel  and  read ;  they  will  need  doctors  and 
lawyers  and  parsons  and  school-teachers  as  much 
now  as  ever.  Let  us  be  more  hopeful,  and  stick 
to  the  work  that  our  hands  find  to  do.  Happy  is 
the  man  who  knows  his  work  aud  does  it.” 

“  W’hat  we  want,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  is  not  lower 
wages,  but  more  intelligent  workmen.  The  best 
men  are  the  cheapest.  Our  wheat-growers  need 
not  be  afraid  of  competition  with  the  cheap  labor 
of  India.  The  right  kind  of  agriculture  is  'going 
to  be  more  profitable  than  it  has  ever  been.  It  will 
require  more  capital  and  moi'f*  brains,  and  I  am 
happy  to  believe  that  capital  is  yearly  becoming 
cheaper  and  brains  more  abundant.” — “They  are 
both  pretty  scarce  in  these  diggings,”  said  the 
Deacon,  “  and  those  who  have  interest  to  pay,  find 
it  no  easy  matter  to  get  the  money.”— “  That  is 
true,”  said  I,  “  interest  is  a  great  tyrant.” 

“Potatoes  ought  to  be  a  profitable  crop  with 
you,”  said  my  English  friend.  “  A  farmer  told  me 
yesterday,  in  Rochester,  that  he  got  fifty  cents  a 
bushel  for  them.” — “  Yes,”  I  said,  “I  heard  him 
tell  you  so,  and  I  presume  he  told  the  truth.  But 
he  always  gets  about  ten  cents  a  bushel  above  the 
market  price.  He  has  fine,  sandy  land,  and  takes 
great  pains  with  the  crop,  and  has  a  regular  set  of 
customers,  who  pay  him  an  extra  price,  because 
they  know  he  always  has  the  best  potatoes.  He  has 
grown  lich  at  the  business.”— “If  it  pays  to  use 
superphosphate  on  wheat  at  eighty  cents  a  bushel,” 
said  my  English  visitor,  “  it  ought  to  pay  you  to 
use  it  on  potatoes  at  fifty  cents.  It  is  quite  as  easy 
with  us  to  grow  four  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre,  as  forty  bushels  of  wheat.”— “  Perhaps 
so,”  I  said,  “but  when  I  was  in  England,  in  1879, 
the  heaviest  crop  of  potatoes  on  the  experimental 
plots  at  Rothamsted,  was  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  bushels  per  acre,  and  on  the  unmanured 
plot  only  thirty  and  one-third  bushels  per  acre,  and 
of  these  only  twenty-one  bushels  were  ‘good.’ 
Nine  bushels  were  ‘  small  ’.” — “  I  suppose  the  crop 
was  injured  by  drouth,”  said  the  Deacon. — “  It 
certainly  was  not  drouth,”  I  said,  “it  was  more 
likely  to  be  drowning.  The  real  cause,  however, 
in  my  judgment,  was  a  lack  of  sunshine.  The  land 
was  clean,  and  the  potatoes  looked  healthy,  but 
there  was  no  vigorous  growth  such  as  we  see  here 
in  our  bright  American  sunshine.  On  plots  dressed 
with  nitrate  of  soda  and  ammonia  salts,  the  vines 
were  of  a  very  dark  green  color. — ‘Too  much  ni¬ 
trogen,’  said  Dr.  Gilbert.  Doubtless  that  is  the 
proper  view  to  take  of  it,  but  I  should  have 
said  ‘  too  little  phosphate  and  too  little  sun.’  ” 


Taking  the  first  five  years  of  the  experiments, 
1876-1880,  the  average  yield  from  the  plot  without 
manure  of  any  kind,  was  (calling  fifty-six  pounds  a 
bushel)  ninety-three  bushels  per  acre.  With  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds  of  superphosphate, 
the  average  yield  was  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
bushels  per  acre.  With  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  pounds  of  superphosphate,and  an  ample  supply 
of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia  in  addition,  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  was  a  little  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  bushels  per  acre.  With  fourteen  tons  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  per  acre,  the  yield  was  one  hundred  aud 
eighty-seven  bushels  per  acre.  With  fourteen  tons 
of  barnyard  manure,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  pounds  of  superphosphate,  the  yield  was  two 
hundred  and  twelve  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre. 
With  fourteen  tons  of  barnyai  d  manure  and  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds  of  superphosphate, 
and  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
the  yield  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  bushels 
per  acre.  With  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds 
of  superphosphate,  an  ample  supply  of  potash,  soda, 
and  magnesia,  but  no  barn-yard  manure,  the  yield 
was  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  bushels  per  acre. 


“It  would  seem  from  this,”  said  the  Doctor, 
“  that  we  could  use  superphosphate  on  potatoes 
with  considerable  profit.  Wlien  used  alone,  it  gave 
an  average  increase  of  fifty-four  bushels  per  acre. 
When  used  with  barnyard  manure  it  gave  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  twenty-five  and  a  half  bushels  per 
acre.  What  we  should  like  to  know  is,  how 
much  increase  it  produced  when  used  with  nitrate 
of  soda  ;  but  the  experiment  was  not  made.” — “  I 
can’t  understand  what  you  are  talking  about,”  said 
the  Deacon,  “place  the  figures  side  by  side.”— 
“The  Deacon  is  right,”  said  I,  “  and  whUe  the 
Doctor  makes  the  table,  let  me  say  that  these  ex¬ 
periments  on  potatoes  at  Rothamsted  were  com¬ 
menced  in  1876.  Potatoes  have  been  planted  on 
the  same  land  every  year  since,  and  the  same  ma¬ 
nures  are  used  every  year  unless  otherwise  stated. 
The  field  looked  to  me  as  not  specially  well  suited 
to  potatoes.  It  was  good,  strong,  loamy  laud,  full 
of  flint-stones.  Here  we  should  prefer  lighter 
land  if  we  had  it,  and  if  not,  we  should  want  to 
plow  under  some  clover  or  manure  to  lighten  up 
the  soil.  The  land  was  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  the  plots  beautifully  laid  out.  There  is  an  idea 
in  this  section  that  we  shall  ruin  our  land  by  using 
superphosphate.  It  is  thought  the  land  will  get 
‘  hard  ’  and  that  we  must  plow  under  clover  or  rye 
or  straw  or  buckwheat  or  manure  to  lighten  it.  So 
far  as  mechanical  condition  is  concerned,  these 
experiments  at  Rothamsted  do  not  seem  to  confirm 
this  idea.  If  the  potatoes  have  food  enough,  they 
can  dispense  with  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
barnyard  manure.” — “I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that,”  said  the  Doctor,  “for  I  heard  you  say  the 
other  day  that  you  believed  you  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  not  growing  more  clover,  and  you  are  grow¬ 
ing  rye  to  plow  under  to  lighten  the  land.”— 
“  Never  mind  that,”  said  1,  “  we  are  talking  about 
the  results  at  Rothamsted,  where  there  is  no  guess¬ 
work.”— “The  first  year  of  the  experiments,”  said 
the  Doctor,  “  the  yield  was  as  follows  ; 

BUSH. 


No  manure .  154 

Superphospliate  alone .  242 

Superpliospliate  and  potash,  etc .  247 

And  nitrate  of  soda . [ . 

Nitrate  of  soda  alone .  154 


The  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  first  five  years, 
was  as  follows : 


No  manure . .  93 

Nitrale  of  soda  alone .  128 

Superphospliate  alone .  147 

“  and  potash,  etc .  152 

And  nitrate  of  soda . [ . 

Superphosphate  and  nitrate .  Not  tried. 


The  next  year,  1881,  or  the  sixth  crop  in  succes¬ 
sion  on  the  same  land,  the  yield  was  as  follows  : 


No  manure . 

Nitrate  of  soda  alone . 

Superphosphate  alone . 

“  and  potash,  etc. , 

And  nitrate  of  soda . [ 

Fourteen  tons  of  barnyard  manure 


SIX 

127X 


223 

237 

400 

320 


1884.] 
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In  1882,  the  seventh  crop  in  succession,  the  potato 
yield  on  the  experimental  plots  was  as  follows  : 

No  manure . .  18 

Nitrate  of  soda  alone .  83X 

Superphosphate  alone . •• .  1911^ 

Superphosphate,  potash,  etc .  180 

'■  “  *  (  .  289'.' 

And  nitrate  of  soda . S 

Last  year,  1883,  the  results  were  as  follows  : 

No  manure .  104 

Nitrate  of  soda  aione .  125 

Superphosphate  aione . . 199 

Superphosphate,  potasii,  etc .  198 

.  ^  .  ,  “  “  i .  325X 

“  From  the  results,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  it  is  quite 
clear  that  we  can  use  superphosphate  on  potatoes 
with  considerable  profit.” — “There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it,”  I  said,  “  especially  if  the  land  is 
in  good  condition  ;  for  instance,  if  it  is  a  good 
clover  or  grass  sod,  which,  on  decomposition, 
furnishes  the  nitrates,  potash,  etc.  The  super¬ 
phosphate  alone  would  have  a  greater  effect  than 
in  the  above  experiment,  where  ihe  potatoes  are 
planted  year  after  year  on  the  same  land.”— “Tour 
method,”  said  the  Deacon,  “of  applying  super¬ 
phosphate  to  potatoes,  is  a  good  one,  and  ought  to 
be  generally  known  to  American  farmers.” 

The  method  which  the  Deacon  alludes  to  is  a 
very  simple  one,  and  is  practised,  I  presume,  by 
by  many  others.  We  mark  out  the  land  in  rows 
thirty-five  inches  apart,  and  drill  in  the  superphos¬ 
phate  in  these  rows  with  our  grain  drill,  and  then 
drop  the  potatoes  in  the  row  about  fifteen  inches 
apart.  The  English  farmers  plant  potatoes  closer 
than  we  do.  In  the  Rothamsted  experiment,  the 
rows  were  twenty-five  inches  apart,  and  the  sets 
dropped  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

“Our  farmers,”  said  the  Doctor,  “are  applying 
superphosphate  to  the  corn  in  the  same  way.  The 
best  field  of  corn  I  have  seen  this  year  was  drilled 
in  with  a  grain  drill  in  rows  forty-two  inches  apart. 
The  drill  has  a  fertilizer  attachment.  No  marking 
out  was  required.  The  seed  and  phosphate  were 
sown  at  one  operation,  at  the  rate  of  ten  acres  or 
more  a  day.” — “Tes,”  said  I,  “the  plan  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  one.  I  know  the  field  you  allude  to.  It  was 
sown  early,  and  kept  very  clean  by  the  frequent 
use  of  the  cultivator.  The  corn  is  remarkably  well 
eared,  and  was  cut  September  8-12— the  earliest  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  old-fashioned  method  of 
planting  by  hand  in  hills,  ‘must  go’.”— “So must 
I,”  said  the  Deacon,  and  he  left.  He  has  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  the  plan  of  drilling  in  corn  for 
years.  And  he  is  right,  unless  other  improved 
methods  are  adopted  at  the  same  time— such  as 
early  planting,  thorough  cultivation,  and  the  use 
of  superphosphate  in  the  drill.  The  superphos¬ 
phate  hastens  the  maturity  of  the  corn  crop. 


Wintering  Young  Pigs. 

Pigs  born  later  than  the  first  of  October  will 
need  good  care  and  skillful  management  to  keep 
them  in  a  thrifty,  growing  condition  through  the 
winter.  This  is  partieularly  the  case  it  you  keep 
them  in  large  numbers,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sell 
all  you  can  before  winter  sets  in.  People  who 
keep  only  two  or  three  pigs  to  eat  up  the  slops 
from  the  house  can  handle  their  late  pigs  to  better 
advantage  than  the  large  farmer  or  breeder.  Such 
young  pigs  need  milk,  greasy  water,  or  broth  and 
bread,  or  cooked  potatoes,  with  corn  meal  pud¬ 
ding  ;  these  are  more  likely  to  be  liberally  furnished 
from  the  kitchen  when  you  have  only  two  pet  pigs 
than  when  you  have  two  score  or  two  hundred. 
Whatever  method  of  feeding  is  adopted,  let  it  be 
liberal.  Let  them  have  all  the  good  feed  they  will 
eat— no  more,  no  less.  Let  them  have  good,  dry, 
comfortable  quarters  to  sleep  in,  and  disturb  them 
as  little  as  possible.  Pigs  are  in  part  hibernating 
animals.  The  more  they  sleep  the  better  for  them 
and  their  owner.  We  do  not  want  to  fatten  pigs  in 
winter.  We  simply  want  to  keep  them  in  healthy, 
growing  condition,  and  the  fatter  they  are  when 
winter  sets  in,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter.  Pigs  well  wintered,  are  in 
good  condition  to  thrive  well  on  grass  and  clover 
next  summer.  They  will  do  far  better  on  pasture 
alone  than  young  spring  pigs.  We  are  not  now 


advocating  having  young  pigs  come  in  the  autumn, 
but  if  you  have  them  and  cannot  sell  them,  or  do 
not  wish  to,  then  take  the  best  of  care  of  them, 
and  feed  liberally.  The  most  profitable  pork  we 
have  ever  made,  was  from  young  pigs  which  had 
been  well  cared  for  through  the  previous  winter, 
and  the  next  summer  fattened  on  clover  pasture. 


Convenient  Passage-Ways  in  Fences. 

H.  L.  C.,  Strafford  Co.,  N.  H.,  sends  us  a  sketch 
and  description  of  his  cattle  way.  When,  he 
writes,  we  bought  our  farm,  there  was  a  common 
set  of  bars  at  the  barn-yard,  and  one  also  at  the  en- 


Fig.  1. — A  CATTLE  ENTRANCE. 


trance  to  the  pasture.  These  bars  being  wider 
than  needed  for  admitting  any  team  or  vehicle,  we 
set  an  extra  post  three  feet  from  one  of  the  fence 
posts,  with  slat  and  pin  for  holding  the  bars  in 
place.  By  sliding  the  bars  far  enough  to  allow  the 
cattle  to  pass  through,  we  avoid  the  trouble  of 
dropping  the  bars,  and  of  stooping  to  raise  them 
into  place  again.  The  boards  are  less  likely  to  get 
broken  by  the  feet  of  the  animals.  Figure  1  repre¬ 
sents  the  upper  bars  nearly  open,  and  the  lower 
one  closed.  We  have  frequent  occasion  to  cross, 
on  foot,  a  lot  where  the  boards  of  the  fence  are  too 
near  together  to  pass  between  them.  We  took  off 
the  middle  board,  pinned  one  end  loosely  to  one  of 
the  posts,  and  placed  a  fastener  or  catch  on  the 


Fig.  2. — A  LOOSE  BOARD. 


other  post,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  In  passing,  we 
drop  one  end  of  the  board,  step  through,  and  return 
the  board  to  its  place,  with  but  little  effort  or  de¬ 
lay,  as  illustrated  in  the  engraving  given  above. 


TJnderdraining  in  Winter. 

Even  when  the  thermometer  was  below  zero,  we 
have  successfully  and  easily  dug  and  laid  tile 
drains.  Two  things  are  necessary  ;  we  must  make 
our  arrangements  before  winter  sets  in,  and  the 
tiles  must  be  laid  every  day  as  fast  as  the  under- 
drain  is  completed.  It  is  usual  to  finish  digging 
the  drain  before  commencing  to  lay  the  tile.  We 
dig  from  the  outlet  up  into  the  field  to  be  drained, 
and  when  the  diteh  is  finished,  we  commence  lay¬ 
ing  the  tUes  at  the  upper  end  of  the  drain,  and 
work  backwards,  iaying  tile  after  tile,  until  we 
reach  the  outlet.  When  draining  in  winter,  we 
cannot  do  this.  We  commence  at  the  outlet,  dig  a 
few  rods  of  drain,  and  lay  the  tiles,  and  cover  them 
up.  It  comes  a  little  awkward  at  first  to  an  old 
ditcher,  and  some  care,  sense,  good  judgment,  and 
pluck  are  necessary.  But  the  work  can  be  done, 
and  done  well.  We  speak  from  experience.  If 
you  find  water  in  the  land,  and  the  outlet  below  is 
free,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  laying  the  tiles  too 
deep  or  too  shallow.  The  water  will  give  you  the 
true  level.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  cut  the  drain 
so  that  the  water  will  pass  off  through  the  tiles 
below.  If  the  land  is  nearly  on  a  dead  level,  and 
you  are  anxious  to  get  every  inch  of  fall,  you  can 
cut  the  drain  so  that  the  water,  before  the  pipes 
are  laid,  will  stand  in  it  nearly  an  inch  deep.  If 
horse-shoe  tiles  are  used,  this  is  not  necessary,  but 
with  pipes  you  must  allow  for  the  thickness  of  the 
pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  We  said  it  is 
necessary  to  make  preparations  before  winter  sets 
in.  In  the  first  place,  make  up  your  mind  just 
where  the  drains  are  to  be  cut,  and  stick  stakes. 


Then  commence  at  the  outlet,  and  with  a  good 
three-horse  team  plow  two  furrows  at  least  two 
yards  apart  on  each  side  of  the  proposed  drain,  and 
keep  plowing,  turning  haw  at  the  end,  until  the 
whole  is  plowed,  and  you  have  a  good,  deep,  dead- 
furrow  in  the  centre  where  the  drain  is  to  be  cut. 
If  it  is  stubble  land,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plow  this 
strip  two  or  three  times  over,  turning  the  furrows 
away  from  the  centre  every  time.  In  this  way  you 
can  break  up  the  land  where  the  drain  is  to  be  at 
least  eighteen  inches  deep.  The  loose  earth  will 
fall  back  again  into  the  centre,  but  if  it  does  not, 
keep  plowing  until  you  have  at  least  eight  inches  of 
loose  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  land  where  the 
drain  is  to  be  cut.  The  object  of  this  plowing  is  not 
merely  to  lessen  the  labor  of  digging,  but  to'fur- 
nish  a  mass  of  loose  soil  that  will  not  freeze.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  the  work  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  done.  The  earlier  you  plow  in  the  autumn, 
the  better,  but  the  final  plowing  should  be  ju.st 
before  winter  sets  in,  or  better  still,  after  there  is 
an  inch  or  so  of  frozen  crust  on  the  previously 
plowed  land.  A  couple  of  men  following  the 
plow,  will  pull  on  one  side,  with  potato  hooks, 
large  chuncks  of  frozen  earth,  and  thus  enable  you 
to  plow  deeper  in  the  centre  where  the  drain  is  to 
be.  In  the  winter,  even  when  the  rest  of  the  field 
is  bare,  there  will  probably  be  snow  in  this  deep, 
dead-furrow,  and  when  it  is  shovelled  off  you  will 
find  loose  earth  beneath,  or  at  worst,  only  a  slight 
crust  of  frozen  earth  that  can  be  easily  broken  up. 


Bare-back  versus  Blanket  Saddle. 

As  a  boy  I  could  throw  myself  on  a  horse,  and 
with  a  withe-bridle  go  almost  anywhere,  across 
ditches,  over  fences,  etc.,  and  rarely  thought 
whether  the  horse  was  fat  or  lean,  or  high  or  low 
withered.  I  do  not  remember  ever  being  much 
troubled  by  the  chine  of  the  back-bone.  But  now 
I  need  a  saddle.  There  were  two  of  us  to  ride  the 
other  day,  and  only  one  saddle ;  so  a  saddle  had  to 
be  improvised.  I  remembered  that  the  cavalrymen 
used  to  fold  a  blanket  so  as  to  make  a  comfortable 
seat.  I  tried  my  hand,  and  I  think  hit  it  the  first 
time.  The  horse  was  far  from  fat.  The  blanket 
was  first  folded  narrow  and  smooth,  about  fourteen 
inches  wide ;  the  exact  middle  marked,  and  the 
ends  rolled  rather  tightly  to  the  centre.  This  rolled 
blanket  was  laid  rolls  down  upon  the  back  of  the 
horse,  one  roll  being  on  each  side  of  the  back 
bone,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  A  saddle-cloth, 
a  sack,  or  a  blanket  may  be  laid  over  it,  and  strap¬ 
ped  on  with  a  good,  strong  surcingle.  This  fur¬ 
nishes  a  broad,  level,  easy  seat.  To  make  the 
saddle  complete,  a  leather  girth  is  needed  with 
stirrup  straps,  and  stirrups  attached  ;  also  a  breast 
strap,  made  of  a  piece  of  surcingle  webbing,  con¬ 
necting  with  the  girth  between  the  forelegs,  and 


AN  IMPROVISED  SADDLE. 


having  its  ends  sewed  together  and  attached  to  the 
girth  at  the  withers  by  a  buckle,  or  by  two  short 
straps  and  buckles  on  each  side.  A  back  strap  and 
crapper  may  be  buckled  by  the  girth.  This  makes 
a  safe  boy’s  saddle,  which  would  be  hard  to  beat 
for  comfort  or  safety  while  riding.  W. 


Hold  on  to  the  Sheep. — The  depressing  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  wool  market  is  apt  to  influence  many 
sheep-raisers  to  get  rid  of  their  flocks  at  any  price 
and  go  out  of  the  business.  We  believe  those  who 
do  this  will  miss  it.  Every  business  has  its  low 
tide,  but  it  will  surely  rise  again,  and  they  who 
hold  on  to  their  sheep  will  be  gainers  in  the  end. 
The  farmer  or  stock  raiser  should  not  be  fickle. 
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The  Old  and  the  New  in  Canaries. 

The  wild  canary,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  is  found 
in  Southern  Africa,  and  many  islands  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
these  birds  found  their  way  to  the  Canary  Islands 


Fig.  1. — THE  OEIGINAE  WILD  CANARY. 
Etigraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 


by  accident — being  set  at  liberty  from  a  foundered 
ship  bound  for  Leghorn.  The  genial  climate  of 
the  new  home  proved  well  suited  to  the  island- 
bound  canaries,  and  they  became  thoroughly  ac¬ 
climated.  From  these  islands,  whose  name  they 
now  bear,  the  beautiful  songsters  have  been  car¬ 
ried  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  are  es¬ 
teemed  as  household  pets  by  all  classes,  from  the 
humblest  cottager,  to  the  queen  in  her  palace. 
The  common  canary  is  a  handsome  bird,  varying 
in  color  from  yellow  to  buff  and  green,  and  is  often 
variegated. 

Under  domestication,  and  the  guiding  minds  of 
breeders,  several  distinct  varieties  of  canaries  have 
been  produced.  Among  these,  the  Belgian,  the 
Glasgow  Don,  Manchester  Coppy,  Yorkshire  Fancy, 
Cinnamon,  Lizard,  and  London  Fancy,  are  leading 
types.  Much  attention  in  recent  years  has  been 
given  to  the  Crested  Canaries,  and  a  short  time 
ago  a  new  variety  W'as  originated  by  crossing  the 
true  type  of  Norwich  Canaries,  with  the  Lancashire 
Coppies.  This  Modern  Crested  Norwich  Canary  is 
shown  in  figure  2.  The  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  production  of  this  household  pet,  are 
indeed  striking,  as  seen  by  compai-ing  the  original 
canary  in  figure  1,  with  the  recent  product  of  skillful 
breeding,  shown  in  figure  8.  The  modern  canary 
is  full  in  the  body  and  head,  deep  and  broad- 
chested, short  in  the  legs,  wide  across  the  shoulders, 
and  wi*^h  a  moderately  short  tail.  The  crest  is  the 
most  attractive  and  important  feature,  which  is 
shield-shaped,  wider  at  the  back  than  at  the  front. 


What  shall  we  do  with  the  Crops? 

A  distinguished  bank  offleer  and  financier  asked 
us  to-day  the  above  question.  He  thought  the 
country,  and  in  fact  the  whole  world,  was  groaning 
under  a  load  of  agricultural  produce,  for  which 
there  was  no  present  or  prospective  demand.  Do 
not  be  alarmed,  we  said,  we  are  better  off  than  we 
were  last  year.  Farmers  are  hopeful  and  are  busily 
at  work,  confident  that  as  long  as  people  must  eat, 
the  products  of  their  labor  will  be  wanted.  Let  us 
be  thankful  for  good  crops.  They  are  a  great 
blessing.  We  know  that  low  prices  entail  suffer¬ 
ing  and  disappointment  on  individual  producers. 
This  is  true  of  farmers  and  manufacturers  alike, 
but  the  farmer  has  this  great  advantage,  he  can 
live  to  a  large  extent  on  the  products  of  his  own 


farm,  and  he  knows  that  the  world  cannot  live  a 
aingle  week  without  wheat  and  other  soil  products. 

“That  is  all  very  well  and  very  true,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “but  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done  with 
the  present  large  surplus  of  wheat  ?” — In  the  first 
place,  we  said,  the  surplus  is  probably  exagger¬ 
ated.  At  this  season 
of  the  year,  when 
the  wheat  . is  in  the 
farmers’  hands,there 
are  more  “  Bears  ” 
than  “  Bulls.”  They 
wish  to  get  prices 
down  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  many  of 
the  papers  teem  with 
articles  calculated  to 
induce  farmers  to 
accept  any  offer 
made  them  for  their 
produce.  Even  ad¬ 
mitting  that  there  is 
a  large  wheat  crop 
all  over  the  world,  it 
must  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  prices  are 
extremely  low  —  far 
below  the  cost  of 
production  and  rea¬ 
sonable  profit,  and  it 
is  a  well  known 
fact  that  low  prices 
greatly  increase  con¬ 
sumption.  When 
prices  are  high  we 
get  along  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  possible,  we 
Now,  if  the  bread  is 


are  careful  to  waste  nothing, 
not  just  what  we  like,  it  goes  into  the  swili-tub. 
If  we  cut  a  larger  slice  than  we  eat,  no  matter, 
bread  is  cheap.  If  a  favorite  dog  looks  at  you 
while  eating,  you  do  not  hesitate  to  share  with  him. 
If  the  cook  does  not  object  to  the  extra  baking, 
you  do  not  care  if  the 
pigs  or  the  chickens, 
the  ducks,  the  geese, 
or  the  turkeys,  get 
more  or  less  bread. 

On  the  writer’s  farm 
we  have  a  large  lot  of 
poultry  that  are  fed  by 
the  juvenile  members 
of  the  household,  and 
fed  so  liberally  that 
they  will  not  look  at 
rye  or  common  screen¬ 
ings.  NothingbutGold 
Medal  Wheat,  or  the 
best  Clawson,  suits 
their  fancy,  and  they 
are  to  -  day  getting, 
without  serious  pro¬ 
test,  all  they  will  eat 
of  it.  If  wheat  was 
one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  bushel,  not  a 
kernel  would  they  get. 

In  addition  to  the 
bread  and’ wheat  which 
the  pigs  and  poultry 
get  incidently  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  cheapness, there 
are  many  places  where 
wheat  will  be  purpose¬ 
ly,  and  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  econ-  ' 
omy,  fed  to  stock  of 
all  kinds.  There  is 
very  little  old  corn  in 
the  country,  and  wheat 
is  taking  its  place. 

This  condition  of 
things  exists  more  or 
less  throughout  the  world 


a  rule  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  wheat  to  feed  ani¬ 
mals,  we  can  get  cheaper  food.  But  if,  once  in  a 
century  or  decade,  wheat  falls  so  low  that  it  can  be 
more  profitably  and  more  conveniently  disposed  of 
in  this  way,  wheat  will  become  th '  staff  of  life  for 
man  and  beast  alike.  We  have  as  yet  scarcely 
touched  the  wheat  of  the  past  harvest.  The  world 
eats  a  good  deal  of  bread  eveiy  day,  and  there  are 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  till  the  same  time 
next  year,  when,  if  the  harvest  of  1885  is  as  early 
as  it  was  this  year,  we  may  hope  for  more.  Until 
then  we  must  live  on  the  present  supply,  and  happy 
should  the  world  be  to  know  there  is  no  deficiency. 

In  all  sober  seriousness,  what  is  there  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  to  call  out  such  doleful  prognostications  of 
impending  disaster?  If  the  crops  were  poor  should 
we  be  richer?  Wall  street  may  have  cause  for 
fears,  speculators  may  come  to  grief,  railroads  may 
lose  money,  but  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  arc,  on  the  whole,  safe  and  prosperous. 
Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  abundant  grain  crops. 


Keeping  Onions. 

The  great  point  in  keeping  onions  through  the 
winter  is  to  get  them  dry  and  keep  them  dry  and 
cool.  A  damp,  warm  cellar  is  one  of  the  worst 
places.  If  you  do  not  want  to  use  them  until 
spring,  a  good  place  is  to  put  them  in  a  dry  barn 
or  loft,  and  cover  them  over  with  straw  or  hay  a 
foot  or  more  thick,  and  let  them  freeze  and  stay 
frozen  until  they  thaw  of  their  own  accord.  They 
should  not  be  handled  while  frozen,  unless  you 
wish  to  use  them  immediately.  We  have  kept 
onion  sets  by  mixing  them  with  dry  malt-sprouts, 
say  not  less  than  one  bushel  of  sprouts  to  a  bushel 
of  sets.  We  placed  a  layer  of  sprouts  two  inches 
deep  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bin,  and  then  a  layer 
of  sets  four  inches  deep,  and  then  two  inches  of 
sprouts,  and  so  on  until  the  bin  was  full,  when  we 
placed  a  foot  or  so  of  sprouts  on  top.  The  bin  was 
in  a  hay  loft,  where  it  was  exposed  to  frost.  In  the 
spring  the  sets  came  out  in 
the  most  perfect  condition — 
none  decayed  and  none  sprout¬ 
ed.  Coarse,  dry  bi-an,  would 
answer  the  same  purpose.  We 
once  threw  a  quantity  of 
onions  by  the  side  of  a  row  of 
evergreens,  and  covered  them 
with  straw  thick  enough  to 
keep  them  dry.  They  remain¬ 
ed  there  all  winter  and  came 


Wheat  is  very  cheap, 
beef,  mutton,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese,  are  high, 
and  there  is  no  law,  human  or  divine,  against  con¬ 
verting  the  low  priced  article  into  the  high  priced 
article.  If  it  will  pay  the  thing  will  be  done.  As 


Fig.  2. — THE  MODERN  CRESTED  NORWICH  CANARY. 

Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

out  in  good  order  in  the  spring.  A  good  plan  is  to 
keep  the  onions  in  slatted  boxes  holding  a  bushel 
or  less.  Plaee  these  boxes  in  the  cellar  on  shelves, 
or  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  and  with 
spaces  between  the  boxes  for  air  to  circulate. 
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Pruit  Without  Flowers. 

A  fruit  is  defined  as  the  ripened  pistil  of  a  flower, 
and  whatever  remains  attached  to  it.  Perhaps  no 
more  exact  definition  than  this  could  be  given. 
There  are,  however,  bodies  occasionally  produced, 
which  have  the  sensible  qualities  popularly  re¬ 
garded  as  belonging  to 
fruits,  such  as  juiciness 
sweetness,  taste,  and 
odor,  yet  are  not  the 
ripened  pistil,  or  any 
other  part  of  a  flower. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Carriere,  of  the 
“Jardin  des  Plantes,” 
has  brought  together  in 
a  recent  “Eevue  Hor- 
ticole  ”  (Paris),  several 
instances  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruit-like  bodies, 
which  were  not  preceded 
by  flowers,  and  we  repro¬ 
duce  four  of  his  illus¬ 
trations.  These  cases 
have  an  Interest  to  all 
who  observe  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  plant  life,  as 
they  show  that  amass  of 
vegetable  tissue  may  de¬ 
velop  qualities  often  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ripened 
pistil,  and  the  parts  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  We  have 
a  marked  Illustration  of 
this  in  the  strawberry, 
in  which  the  end  of  the  flower  stalk  becomes 
edible,  though  this  is  really  a  part  of  the 
flower.  Figure  1  represents  the  stem  of  an  apple, 

•  in  which  a  bud  had  been  inserted  in  the  ordinary 
manner  at  A.  An  irregular  growth  took  place  from 
the  wound,  and  a  mass  of  eellular  tissue  produced. 
A  skin  was  formed  upon  the  surface  of  this,  and  in 
time  it  became  of  a  yellow  color,  juicy,  with  the 
flavor,  and  even  the  perfume  of  a  fruit.  In  another 
apple  tree,  figure  2,  what  might  have  been  a  bud, 
developed  into  a  body  somewhat  like  a  fruit  in 
form,  but  attached  by  its  side.  This,  when  it  at¬ 
tained  its  growth,  had  all  the  sensible  qualities  of 
a  fruit.  Figure  3  shows  growths  that  appeared 
on  a  Napoleon  pear  tree.  These  were  adherent 


Fig.  3.— FLESHY  GROWTH. 


to  the  wood,  and  each  terminated  by  a  leaf. 
They  were  fleshy  and  homogeneous,  and  though 
green  and  insipid  at  first,  they  became  yellow  in 
time,  and  aequired  the  peculiar  flavor  and  odor  of 
the  Napoieon  pear  in  a  marked  degree.  The  Poire 


Guillaume,  or  Williams,  of  the  French,  is  our 
widely  known  Bartlett.  Figure  4  represents  the 
peculiar  development  of  a  leaf  bud  upon  a  tree  of 
this  variety.  This,  to  some  degree,  is  fruit-like  in 
form,  and  adherent  to  a  twig  for  part  of  its  length. 
Some  undeveloped  leaves  at  the  upper  end,  and 
other  leaves  at  the  sides,  indicate  its  real  nature, 
namely  that  of  a  stem.  The  flesh  and  taste  of  this 
growth  were  exactly  like  those  of  the  Bartlett. 


Notes  From  the  Pines. 

My  little  vineyard  was  planted  some  eighteen 
years  ago.  It  contains  about  fifty  varieties.  I 
selected  the  kinds  that  were  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  at  the  time,  and  others  because  I  wished  to 
know  more  about  them.  The  soil  on  which  they 
stand  is  very  poor  and  sandy,  yet  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  dressing  of  fine  bone,  the  growth  and  crop 
are  very  satisfactory.  The  newer  varieties  that 
have  since  appeared,  have  been  planted  elsewhere. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  GRAPE? 


If  asked  what  is  the  best  grape  of  the  fifty  odd 
varieties,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  the  Alvey. 


That  is  the  best  fruit,  without  reference  to  anything 
else.  It  is  to  my  taste  as  near  perfection  as  I  hope 
to  meet  with.  Would  I  advise  planting  it  ?  Not 
at  all.  The  crop  is  never  large,  sometimes  fails  al¬ 
together,  and  the  bunches  are  small  and  irregular. 
In  every  other  respect,  save  in  the  supreme  quality 
of  the  fruit— when  you  get  it,  the  variety  is  alto¬ 
gether  unsatisfactory.  Next  in  quality  I  class  the 
Iona.  What  great  expectations  there  were  when 
this  was  introduced  !  Yet  who  plants  it  now  ?  My 
one  plant  has  always  given  a  fair  crop,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  the  very  highest  quality  ;  it  would  no 
doubt  please  the  majority  better  than  the  Alvey. 
Israella,  the  former  companion  of  the  Iona,  proved 
utterly  worthless  with  me,  and  I  am  glad  it  died. 
On  the  other  hand,  Eumelan,  which  we  seldom 
hear  of  now,  is  here  one  of  the  most  reliable  and 
satisfactory  of  all  the  varieties.  It  bears  abun¬ 
dantly,  has  a  good  bunch,  and  is  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  When  it  can  have  a  long  enough  season  to 
become  perfect,  it  gets  very  black,  but  it  is  eata¬ 
ble  when  the  berries  are  only  reddish-purple. 

WHICH  IS  YOUR  EARLIEST  GRAPE  ? 

In  point  of  earlioess,  the  Creveling  takes  the 
lead,  and  the  fruit  is  of  satisfactory  quality.  But 
it  never  makes  a  good  bunch.  Those  who  care 
nothing  for  appearances,  and  do  not  mind  ragged 
clusters,  will  be  pleased  with  the  Creveling.  Fol¬ 
lowing  close  upon  it,  comes  the  Adirondack,  an¬ 
other  variety  that  appears  to  have  been  forgotten. 
It  is,  with  me,  a  grape  of  much  merit.  Almost  as 
early  is  Lindley,  a  red  Kogers’  Hybrid,  which  is 
a  very  sweet  grape,  aud  a  favorite  with  many. 
Barry  and  Wilder  are  two  of  Rogers’  black  grapes. 
Both  have  every  good  quality  that  is  claimed  for 
the  Concord,  are  of  vastly  better  quality,  and  un¬ 
like  that  variety  they  keep  well.  They  do  well 
generally,  and  it  is  strange  they  are  not  more 
planted.  They  are  much  better  for  “  the  million  ” 
than  the  Concord.  The  Salem,  another  of  Rogers’ 
has  been  much  praised.  With  me  it  has  done 


Fig.  1. — GROWTH  FROM 
A  WOUND. 


nothing  until  this  year,  when  it  has  a  small  crop. 
Lady  does  well  here  ;  it  is  a  very  handsome  white 
fruit  of  good  quality.  One  hunch  of  it  is  worth  a 
bushel  of  Martha,  Croton  is  another  white  grape 


Fig.  4. — A  STRANGE  PEAR. 


which  makes  a  long  loose  bunch.  The  quality  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  when  the  mildew  is  not  too  much  for 
it,  a  good  bearer.  Among  the  grapes  the  berries 
of  which  are  too  small  to  be  popular,  and  the 
mildew  is  especially  fond  of,  is  the  Flsingburgh. 
It  illustrates  the  adage,  “  the  best  things  are  in 
the  smallest  parcels.”  Some  one  who  described 
the  berries  as  “little  bags  of  wine,”  made  a 
happy  hit.  It  is  a  most  welcome  fruit  when  it 
ripens  well.  The  Herbemont,  smaller  yet,  is  too 
late.  I  keep  the  vine  just  for  its  beauty  of  foliage. 
The  same  with  the  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  ram¬ 
pant  of  all  growers.  If  one  wishes  a  vine  for  shel¬ 
ter,  or  to  cover  a  screen,  let  him  plant  the  Taylor. 
I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  Ives,  so  generally 
successful  elsewhere,  had  never  borne  a  ripe  clus¬ 
ter  here.  It  is  the  same  this  year,  not  a  berry  of 
the  whole  crop  that  is  not  shrivelled,  cracked,  and 
utterly  worthless.  Among  the  grapes  that  one  now 
seldom  meets  with  is  the  Hine.  It  resembles  the 
Delaware  in  many  respects,  but  has  a  somewhat 
larger  berry,  and  to  my  taste  is  preferable,  as  it 
has  not  the  cloying  sweetness  of  that  variety.  It 
is  an  excellent  amateur  grape.  The  Pines. 


A  Universal  Screen. 

The  engraving  represents  a  wire  screen  for  rift¬ 
ing  sand,  coal  ashes,  soil  and  peat,  for  compost 
and  any  similar  purpose.  The  frame  is  of  two 
inch  pine  planks,  six  inches  wide  and  six  feet 
long,  the  cross  piece  at  the  top  being  three  feet 
long,  or  as  long  as  the  wire  cloth  requires.  The 
corners  are  stayed  by  corner  pieces,  or  by  an  inch 
hoard  nailed  across  the  top.  The  w'oven  wire  is 
attached  by  staples  before  the  bottom  cross-piece 
is  nailed  on.  The  wires  should  not  be  closer  than 
two  to  the  inch — that  is,  half  an  inch  apart,  in¬ 
cluding  the  thickness  of  one  wire,  and  it  is  well  to 
use  the  galvanized  wire-cloth.  In  use  this  screen 


A  screen  for  many  uses. 


may  be  set  against  a  building,  or  braced  up  so  as 
to  stand  by  itself.  It  is  often  convenient  to  set  it 
up  in  a  sled  or  wagon  body,  so  that  the  coarse 
stuff  shall  fall  out  over  the  tail-board,  while  the  fine 
material,  sand,  loam,  peat,  or  what-not,  may  fall 
inside  the  box.  In  unloading  potatoes,  if  the 
screen  is  hooked  or  fastened  to  the  back  of  the 
wagon  ;  the  potatoes  may  be  shoveled  out  quite 
rapidly,  and  the  dirt  will  all  sift  through.  The  bne 
we  have  had  a  long  time  in  use  has  paid  for 
itself  over  and  over  again,  and  been  employed  in 
many  and  varied  ways  not  now  remembered  by  us. 
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A  German  Mailing  Box  for  Plants. 

We  reproduce  lor  the  American  Agricultwist,  en¬ 
gravings  from  the  “Gardener’s  Chronicle”  (Eng.), 
of  a  box  used  by  Germans  in  mailing  plants.  The 
box  consists  of  two  pieces  of  pasteboard,  which 
are  dipped  in  hot  water  and  brought  into  the  form 
shown  in  the  engraving,  by  shaping  upon  a  mold. 


Fig.  1. — MAILING  BOX  OPEN. 


Within  the  box  is  a  loose  frame  made  of  four 
pieces  of  thin  stuff,  fastened  together  at  the  corners 
(fig.  1).  The  plant  is  placed  within  the  frame, 
and  the  halves  of  the  box  tied  together  by  a  string. 
We  would  suggest  that  the  box  might  be  greatly 
improved  by  giving  its  interior  a  coat  of  shellac 


Fig.  2.— MAILING  BOX  CLOSED. 


varnish.  This  would  not  only  make  the  box  stiffer, 
but  by  rendering  it  air  tight  and  non-absorbent  of 
moisture,  would  greatly  aid  in  preserving  the 
plants  it  contained.  Figure  2  shows  the  box  closed. 


Law  for  Farmers. 


The  Farmeb’s  Liability  to  his  Hired  Men. — 
In  a  former  article  the  law  regulating  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant,  so  far  as  appiieable  to  the 
hiring  of  farmhands,  was  briefly  stated.  We  now 
consider  the  obligations  of  the  farmer  to  hired  men, 
which  are  independent  of  the  contract  of  hiring. 

The  Employer’s  Duties.  —  There  are  certain 
general  duties  of  a  master  to  his  men,  which,  if  not 
faithfully  performed,  render  the  master  liable  for 
the  injury  resulting  to  the  men  from  such  failure: 
1.  To  exercise  due  care  in  the  hiring  and  reten¬ 
tion  of  employees.  2.  To  exercise  due  care  in  the 
purchasing  and  retention  of  machinery.  3.  To  ex¬ 
ercise  due  care  in  keeping  his  buildings  and  prem¬ 
ises  in  safe  and  proper  condition.  4'.  To  exercise 
due  care  not  to  expose  his  men  to  other  than  the 
ordinary  risks  of  the  business  for  which  they  hired. 
These  general  duties  of  the  last  group  fall  natur¬ 
ally  under  the  following  heads  : 

Injuries  by  Careless  Fellow-workmen. — One 
of  the  risks  which  a  workman  assumes  when  he 
engages  in  any  employment,  is  that  which  arises 
from  carelessness  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-work¬ 
men.  If  two  farm  hands,  both  presumably  compe¬ 
tent,  are  set  to  work  together,  and  one  carelessly 
injures  the  other,  the  injured  workman  has  no 
claim  therefor  upon  the  master.  But  if  the  master 
failed  in  the  first  duty  above  set  forth,  i.  e.,  if  he 
hired  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  incompetent,  or 
if  he  did  not  exercise  due  care  to  ascertain  that  the 
man  was  competent,  then  he,  the  master,  would  be 
liable  for  injury  suffered  through  such  incompe¬ 
tence  by  another  workman,  without  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  latter.  To  illustrate  :  Suppose  a  farmer 
hires  a  careless  boy,  and  sets  him  to  driving  a 
spirited  team  ;  if  the  boy  by  his  carelessness  allows 
the  team  to  run  away  and  injure  another  workman, 
the  farmer  will  be  liable.  He  has  here  failed  in  his 
duty  to  exercise  proper  care  in  the  selection  of  his 
employees.  But  if  he  had  used  the  caution  of  an 
ordinarily  prudent  man  in  selecting  a  person  com¬ 


petent  to  drive  the  team,  and  the  man  so  selected 
had  still  proved  careless  and  allowed  the  team  to 
run  away  and  injure  a  workman,  the  master  would 
be  relieved  from  liability  for  the  damage  done. 

Injuries  by  Defective  Machinery,  Buildings, 
Etc. — The  second  and  third  duties  of  the  master 
require  him  to  exercise  eare  in  the  purchase  and 
retention  of  machinery,  and  in  keeping  his  build¬ 
ings  and  premises  in  a  safe  condition.  If  he  fails 
in  these  duties,  and  such  failure  results  in  injury  to 
a  workman  without  negligence  on  the  workman’s 
part,  the  master  is  liable  for  the  damage  done. 
But  here  it  must  be  observed  that  if  the  defects  in 
the  machinery  or  buildings  are  open  and  perfectly 
apparent  to  the  workman,  so  that  by  the  exercise 
of  care  on  his  part  he  can  avoid  the  dangers  arising 
from  them,  he  cannot  recover  damages  if  he  is  in¬ 
jured  in  consequence.  By  engaging  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  he  voluntarily  encounters  the  dangers  which 
he  can  see,  and,  by  prudence,  avoid.  Many  of  the 
defects,  however,  in  machinery  and  buildings,  are 
of  an  unseen  and  latent  character,  and  not  appar¬ 
ent  to  the  ordinary  observer.  The  servant  does 
not,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  investigate  at  every 
step  to  knovv  that  he  is  treading  on  safe  ground.  If 
he  is  injured  by  reason  of  such  a  defect,  and  the 
defect  is  known,  or  ought  to  be  known  to  the  em¬ 
ployer;  that  is,  if  ordinary  care  and  prudence  on  his 
part  would  have  discovered  the  defect,  the  master 
is  liable.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  a  case  in  New 
York,  where  a  portion  of  a  mill  fell  because  the 
timbers  land  supports  under  it  were  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  defective.  The  Court  held  that  ordinary  care 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  required  him  to  find  out 
such  defects  and  remedy  them,  and  that  failure  of 
this  duty  rendered  him  liable  to  the  injured  opera¬ 
tives  (24  N.  Y.,  410).  Where  latent  defects  are 
known  to  the  servant,  and  he  calls  the  master’s  at¬ 
tention  to  them,  and  the  master  promises  to  repair 
them,  that  is  sufTicient  for  the  servant.  He  may 
then  continue  at  the  work,  and  if  he  is  injured  the 
master  will  be  liable  (106  Mass.,  282). 

Risks  not  Incident  to  the  Employment. — As 
has  been  stated,  when  a  man  engages  in  any  kind 
of  business  he  voiuntarily  assumes  all  the  ordinary 
risks  and  dangers  incident  to  that  business.  Thus 
a  sailor  takes  the  chances  of  wind  and  wave,  a  mi¬ 
ner  the  risk  of  being  choked  by  fire-damp,  a  builder 
that  of  falling  from  the  scaffold,  or  a  painter  the 
chances  of  getting  the  painter’s  colic.  All  these 
ordinary  risks  are  presumed  to  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  the  contract  of  hiring  and  the 
compensation  to  have  been  arranged  accordingly. 
If  an  injury  results  from  one  of  them  to  the  work¬ 
man,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  accident,  and 
the  misfortune  must  follow  him  (28  Vt.,  59).  But 
the  employee  does  not  undertake  to  run  any  risks 
not  incident  to  the  employment  for  which  hired  ; 
and  if  he  is  put  to  other  work,  and  is  there  injured 
without  fault  on  his  part,  the  master  is  liable.  To 
illustrate  :  Suppose  a  farmer  hires  a  man  to  work 
on  a  farm  ;  the  man  after  working  for  a  time  on 
the  farm  is,  without  any  new  contract,  put  to  work 
in  a  saw-mill  which  the  farmer  also  owns.  Not  being 
used  to  the  work,  he  is  injured  by  one  of  the  risks 
incident  to  the  latter  employment,  the  farmer  will 
be  liable  for  the  damages  caused  by  the  injury.  It 
is  true  the  man  could  have  refused  to  work  in  the 
mill  when  requested  to  do  so ;  but  his  primary 
duty  was  obedience,  and  he  undertook  no  addi¬ 
tional  risk  by  obeying  the  master’s  orders. 


Treating  Diseased  Fowls. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  often  in  the  tenth 
case  also,  an  axe  properly  applied,  with  the  aid  of 
a  chopping  block,  is  the  best  medicine  that  can 
be  given  a  diseased  fowl,  and  it  prevents  that  one 
from  spreading  contagion.  Unless  t^e  bird  or 
birds  are  very  valuable,  it  seldom  pays  to  doctor 
them  when  they  are  ill,  as  it  is  tedious  and  trouble¬ 
some,  while  the  results  are  always  uncertain. 
Among  fowls  under  proper  care,  it  is  seldom  that 
disease  makes  its  appearance.  Disease  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  cause,  and  if  the  cause  be  removed,  the 
trouble  will  not  spread,  provided  the  diseased 


fowls  be  at  once  separated.  If  what  is  expended 
in  dosing  and  care,  as  well  as  what  is  lost  from 
disease,  was  devoted  to  making  better  sanitary  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  in  preserving  cleanliness  and 
purity  in  and  aiound  the  poultry  houses,  much 
more  satisfaction  would  be  the  natural  result. 


A  Spring  Wheelbarrow. 

The  Illustration  shows  a  readily  and  cheaply  con- 
strui^ted  spring  wheelbarrow.  Instead  of  the  spin¬ 
dles  of  the  wheel  passing  through  the  ends  of  the 
handles  or  side  pieces,  straps  of  spring  steel — 
old  pieces  of  steel  tire  or  springs  will  answer,  are 
fastened  to  the  under  side  to  receive  the  spin- 


A  WHEELBARROW  WITH  SPRINGS. 

dies.  The  pieces  of  steel  are  bent  downward,  to 
give  the  necessary  spring.  Any  blacksmith  can 
soon  change  an  ordinary  wheelbarrow  to  one  of 
this  kind.  It  is  often  desirable  to  have  some  spring 
in  the  barrow,  as  in  hauling  fruits,  when  too  much 
jarring  will  be  apt  to  do  injury. 


Rabbits  in  Australia. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  the  Australian  far¬ 
mer  has  to  meet  is  the  multitude  of  rabbits,  which 
have  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  their  num¬ 
bers  are  beyond  all  computation.  How  to  get  rid  of 
the  I'abbits,  is  a  problem  which  presents  itself  to  the 
Agricultural  Societies,  and  the  Colonial  Legisla¬ 
tures.  Moderate  bounties,  about  eight  cents  per 
head,  have  been  offered  for  their  destruction,  but 
the  evil  shows  no  manifest  abatement.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  methods  of  killing  the  animals  are  by  poison, 
by  suffocation,  by  “  nesting,”  or  digging  out,  and 
by  trapping.  The  poisons  most  commonly  used  are 
arsenic  and  phosphorus,  applied  upon  oats  or  other 
grain.  But  as  the  rabbits  will  not  eat  the  poisoned 


AN  UNEXPECTED  TICTIM. 


food  if  any  other  is  to  be  had,  this  method, 
though  it  destroys  many,  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
Suffocation  is  effected  by  the  means  of  the  fumes 
of  bruning  sulphur.  Several  contrivances  have 
been  invented  for  forcing  into  their  burrows,  the  gas 
produced  by  burning  brimstone,  and  killing  the 
inmates  by  wholesale.  Digging  out  is  more  labori¬ 
ous  than  the  other  methods,  but  is  very  effective, 
as  a  score  or  more  of  rabbits,  old  and  young,  are 
often  secured  in  one  hole.  A  dog  is  in  attendance 
to  give  chase  to  any  of  the  animals  that  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape.  Trapping,  though  one  of  the 
slowest  methods,  is  more  like  sport  than  the  others, 
and  for  this  reason  is  attractive  to  many.  The  en¬ 
graving  on  opposite  page  presents  scenes  incidental 
to  the  trapper’s  pursuit.  In  figure  1,  the  trapper  is 
starting  out  with  a  back-load  of  traps,  one  of  which 
he  has  set  in  figure  2.  In  figure  3,  the  trapper 
is  visiting  his  traps  by  night,  while  a  view  of  the 
trapper’s  camp  is  given  in  figure  4.  Australians 
are  on  the  look-out  for  methods  of  utilizing  the 
fur,  skins,  fat  and  flesh,  that  by  rendering  the 
trapper’s  labors  more  profitable,  may  make  the 
work  of  destruction  more  rapid  and  thorough. 
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[Novembee, 


What  is  a  Bushel  of  Indian  Corn? 

■w.  E.  STONE. 


The  measure  of  a  bushel  is  commonly  accepted 
as  a  fixed  and  indisputable  quantity.  It  is  based 
upon  national  standards  which  have  existed  in  Eng¬ 
land  since  1696, and  in  America  from  the  first  colonial 
settlement.  As  a  measure  of  bulk  -this  so-called 
Winchester  bushel  contains  3150.42  cubic  inches 
of  water.  So  far  then  the  capacity  of  the  measure 
is  well  defined  and  unchangeable.  So  many  cubic 
inches  of  any  material  is  always  a  measured  bushel. 
But  this  quantity,  though  always  identical  in  bulk, 
may  vary  greatly  in  weight,  therefore  a  bushel  of 
corn  is  by  no  means  a  definite  quantity,  and  may 
have  so  wide  a  range  of  actual  value  that  every 
person  who  produces,  handles,  or  consumes  the 
grain,  is  interested  in  the  query  which  stands  as 
the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

In  commerce  a  fixed  weight  is  used  as  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  measured  bushel,  but  this  varies  so 
much  in  different  States  that  it  fairly  illustrates  the 
uncertainty  surrounding  the  whole  matter.  By 
different  statutes  the  legal  bushel  of  barley  weighs 
from  47  to  50  pounds  ;  of  buckwheat,  from  40  to 
53  pounds  ;  shelled  Indian  com,  53  to  58  pounds  ; 
oats,  30  to  34  pounds ;  rye,  50  to  56  pounds,  while 
wheat  alone  remains  constant  in  ali  the  States  at 
60  pounds.  The  term  bushel,  therefore,  does  not 
express  any  definite  quantity  in  weight  even  though 
the  volume  remains  fixed.  But  the  chief  and  real 
fallacy  of  this  unit  of  grain  measure,  both  in  weight 
and  volume,  appears  when  we  consider  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  product  measured.  We  shall  show  that 
the  proportion  of  water  and  solid  matter  in  the 
grain,  varies  to  such  a  degree  that  no  unit  of  meas¬ 
ure  is  accurate  which  fails  to  allow  for  the  variation. 

Ail  grains  in  their  natural  state  contain  more  or 
less  water,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  condi¬ 
tions  by  which  they  have  been  surrounded.  In 
Indian  corn  the  moisture  may  reach  as  high  as  fifty 
per  cent,  and  probably  never  falls  much  below 
twenty  per  cent  at  the  time  of  harvest.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  but  little  is  known  of  the  exact  composition 
of  grains  as  they  come  from  the  harvest  field.  All 
published  analyses  give  the  moisture  content  as  the 
sample  came  to  the  chemist,  but  usually  omit  to 
state  its  age  or  manner  of  curing.  Professor  Brew¬ 
er’s  special  Census  Keport  on  the  cereals,  gives  98 
analyses  of  all  varieties  of  Indian  corn,  having  an 
average  of  11  per  cent  of  water,  with  a  range  of 
from  4.10  to  30.08  per  cent,  but  most  of  the  samples 
were  undoubtedly  taken  from  well  cured  corn. 

The  curing  process  of  Indian  corn  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  careful  experiment  at  Houghton 
Earm.  Samples  are  selected  at  the  harvest  from 
each  of  the  thirty-one  experimental  corn  plots,  and 
being  grown  with  as  many  different  manures,  rep¬ 
resent  a  wide  range  of  composition.  These  samples 
are  then  stored  upon  suspended  racks  and  under 
conditions  which  allow  of  rapid  drying,  and  weigh¬ 
ed  at  regular  intervals  during  the  succeeding  year. 

The  observations  of  three  years  have  been  but  a 
repetition  of  the  fact  that  this  grain  continues  to 
lose  moisture  under  natural  conditions  for  at  least 
a  year  after  harvest,  i.  e.,  it  requires  a  full  year  to 
reach  what  may  be  called  a  thoroughly  cured  con¬ 
dition.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage 
of  loss  in  weight  of  Indian  corn  at  each  of  the 
specified  times  since  the  previous  weighing : 


Ilai'vest 

March 

July 

to 

to 

to 

Total 

March. 

July. 

Oct. 

Crop  of  1881. . 

..  7.4 

4.0 

11.4 

Crop  of  1882. . 

3.5 

7.0 

4.4 

15.8 

Crop  of  1883 

..  4.3 

9.8 

Complete  data  on  the  crop  of  1883  have  not  yet 
been  secured  at  the  time  of  writing. 

There  is  a  loss  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
moisture  during  the  year,  and  a  weighed  bushel  at 
the  end  of  this  time  contains  this  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  less  and  an  equal  quantity  of  solid  matter 
more  than  the  weighed  bushel  at  harvest,  yet  the 
legal  weight,  56  pounds  in  most  of  the  States, 
remains  the  same  for  both  conditions.  The  only 
departure  from  this  occurs  in  Ohio,  where  a  legal 
bushel  of  corn  on  the  ear  weighs  70  pounds 


from  harvest  to  January  1st,  and  68  pounds 
from  that  time  on.  At  Houghton  Earm,  the  31 
lots  before  mentioned,  selected  from  the  crop 
of  1883,  gave,  in  December  following  the  harvest, 
an  average  weight  per  bushel  of  54.1  pounds.  The 
following  April,  bushels  from  the  sajue  lot  averaged 
53 pounds;  in  July,  53.4  pounds,  and  in  October, 
one  year  from  harvest,  55.4  pounds.  The  crop  of 
1881  was  followed  through  a  similar  series  of 
changes,  and  averaged  55.5  pounds  per  bushel,  one 
year  from  harvest ;  hence  Indian  com  does  not 
reach  a  standard  weight  per  bushel,  until  after  a 
year’s  drying.  In  business  this  is  important.  The 
increase  of  two  pounds  from  July  to  October,  was 


A  GARDEN  BOULEVARD. 


a  gain  of  3.7  per  cent  in  value,  if  sold  by  weight, 
but  not  taken  into  account  if  sold  by  measure. 

But  we  only  arrive  at  the  pith  of  the  matter, 
when  we  consider  the  actual  amount  of  valuable 
dry  matter  in  the  grain.  This  is  the  only  true  basis 
of  value.  It  is  fixed  and  unchangeable  from  the 
time  of  harvest,  while  the  percentage  of  water  de¬ 
creases  up  to  a  c.ertain  point,  and  even  then  con¬ 
stantly  fluctuates  with  the  changes  of  weather, 
which  Professor  Brewer  found  by  comparing  a  large 
number  of  analyses  covered  a  range  of  7  per  cent. 

Well  cured  Indian  corn  contains  from  10  to  13  per 
cent  of  moisture,  or  in  the  bushel  of  56  pounds,  there 
are  about  50  pounds  of  dry  matter.  The  31  lots  which, 
after  drying  a  year,averaged  55.4  pounds  per  bushel, 
contained  13.87  per  cent  of  moisture,  or 49.3  pounds 
of  dry  matter  per  bushel.  The  previous  July,  when 
the  average  weight  was  53.4  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
there  was  14.94  per  cent  of  moisture,  or  45.4 
pounds  of  dry  matter.  In  April  preceding  this, 
the  average  weight  per  bushel  was  53  pounds,  with 
19.65  per  cent  of  moisture,  or  41  8  pounds  of  dry 
matter,  and  the  previous  December,  two  months 
from  harvest,  the  average  weight  per  bushel  was 


54.1  pounds,  with  33.73  per  cent  of  moisture,  or 
41.8  pounds  of  dry  matter.  The  year  old  corn  was- 
of  standard  quality,  the  others  were  not,  therefore 
we  will  use  it  as  a  basis  of  value  with  which  to  com¬ 
pare  the  others.  Eor  illustration,  let  the  standarff 
be  worth  60  cents  per  bushel,  or  1.1-5  cent  per 
pound  for  the  actual  dry  matter ;  then  a  bushel  of 
the  same  corn  was  worth  only  54.5  cents,  the  pre¬ 
vious  July,  50.3  cents  in  April,  and  the  same  in 
December  following  the  harvesting  of  the  crop. 

In  business,  no  such  variation  as  this  is  recog¬ 
nized,  and  more  often  no  account  whatever  is  made 
of  the  difference  in  value  which  may  exist  at  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  curing.  Indeed,  56  pounds  of  corn 
is  as  truly  a  legal  bushel  at  one  stage  of  the  curing 
as  at  another.  Both  law  and  commerce  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  grain  depends  upon 
the  percentage  of  dry  matter,  yet  the  above  figures- 
show  the  actual  facts.  It  would  be  perfectly  feasi¬ 
ble  to  arrange  a  scale  of  values  for  corn  of  different 
ages,  based  on  this  principle,  since  the  process  of 
curing  seems  to  go  on  with  great  uniformity  for 
different  years.  Our  careful  observations  for  three 
seasons  show  but  little  variation  in  the  degree  of 
dryness,  at  corresponding  times  of  each  year. 

Planning  and  Improving  Towns  and 
Villages. 

Vei7  few  of  our  towns  and  villages  were  built  up 
according  to  a  plan.  They  grew  to  suit  the  con¬ 
venience  or  the  necessities  of  the  early  settlers. 
The  crookedness  of  the  streets  in  some  now  large 
cities,  is  due  to  following  the  course  of  the  early 
country  roads  and  farm  lanes.  Towns  and  villages 
start  from  a  main  street,  upon  both  sides  of  which 
houses  are  built ;  after  a  while,  when  the  distance 
from  the  older  to  the  more  newly  settled  portions 
becomes  inconveniently  great,  streets  are  made 
parallel  with  the  first,  with  cross  streets  to  unite 
them.  Sometimes  a  prosperous  town  that  has 
been  begun  in  this  manner  and  grown  to  a  large 
size,  proposes  to  add  to  its  attractiveness  by  es¬ 
tablishing,  at  a  heavy  cost,  a  public  park,  which  is- 
frequently,  to  secure  cheap  lands,  situated  too  far 
from  the  dwellings  to  be  useful  to  the  inhabitants. 

Such  towns,  instead  of  being  at  a  heavy  expense 
to  construct  a  park,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  fu¬ 
ture  generations,  should  consider  that  form  of  im¬ 
provement  known  as  Garden  Boulevards.  In  the 
diagram  Mr.  Elias  A.  Long  illustrates  this  style 
of  town  improvement,  of  which  he  says  :  “The  en¬ 
graving  shows  a  garden  boulevard  four  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  wide,  with  great  and  small  circles, 
and  narrow  boulevards  and  streets,  that  open  into 
it  of  two  hundred,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  one 
hundred  feet  in  width.  The  plan  shows  two  styles- 
of  laying  out :  the  lower  part  in  the  park,  and  the 
upper  in  the  avenue  style.  But  in  both,  the  natural 
style  of  arrangement  mostly  prevails.  In  addition 
to  the  main  garden  drives,  there  are  walk-bordered 
roadways  for  traffic  along  each  side,  and, into  which 
private  walks  and  drives  open.  Such  an  avenue  gar¬ 
den,  extending  for  one  or  any  number  of  miles 
through  a  town,  with  wide  circles  at  central  points, 
supporting  town  halls,  art  galleries,  museums,  con¬ 
servatories,  or  other  edifices,  and  small  circles  at 
junctions  with  streets,  containing  monuments,  stat¬ 
uary,  or  fountains,  present  an  array  of  fine  qualities 
difficult  to  equal.  Add  to  this  the  area  that  on  each 
side  throughout  the  length,  is  embraced  by  private 
grounds,  with  residences  setting  back,  let  us  sup-  - 
pose,  at  an  average  distance  of  about  thirty  feet, 
and  altogether  a  garden  is  presented  in  effect, 
about  five  hundred  feet  wide  from  house  to  house, 
and  stretching  far  away,  which  for  grandeur,  rich¬ 
ness,  variety,  and  healthfulness,  stands  unequalled 
by  any  other  kind  of  town  garden.” 

It  may  be  thought  that  an  improvement  like  this 
might  be  adopted  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  town, 
but  that  it  would  be  too  costly  to  carry  it  out  in  the 
older  and  more  densely  settled  portions.  In  answer 
it  may  be  said  that  in  cities  where  equally  radical 
changes  have  been  made,  the  increased  value  in 
the  neighboring  property  has  more  than  covered 
the  cost  of  making  the  changes  and  improvements. 
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Bee  Notes  for  November. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


Contract  the  entrances  to  the  hives  so  that  mice 
eannot  enter.  If  the  bees  which  are  to  be  win¬ 
tered  out  of  doors  have  received  no  protection, 
furnish  it  at  once.  Have  everything  in  readiness  if 
they  are  to  be  wintered  in  a  cellar  or  a  “clamp.” 
When  it  is  evident  that  the  bees  have  enjoyed  their 
last  autumn  flight,  carefully  carry  them  in. 

Bee-Keepers’  Conventions. — Now  begins  the 
season  of  bee-keeper’s  conventions;  and,  if  not  too 
distant,  it  will  pay  to  attend  one  or  more  of  them. 
Before  deciding  to  go,  however,  let  the  bee-keeper 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  more  proBtable 
•to  invest  the  money  it  would  cost  in  bee-keeping 
literature.  The  social  feature  of  these  gatherings 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part.  To  greet 
those  whose  writings  we  iiave  read  so  long  is  a 
pleasure.  The  most  instructive  gathering  the 
writer  ever  attended  were  conventions  of  two.  The 
best  way  to  learn  about  bee-keeping  is  to  visit  a 
successful  apiarist  at  his  place  of  business.  ' 

Seeling  Honey.— Small  fruits  and  flies  are  now 
gone,  the  cooler  weather  excites  the  appetites  for 
sweets,  and  if  your  honey  crop  is  not  sold,  now  is 
the  time  to  dispose  of  it.  The  local  market  should 
be  looked  after  first,  and  no  honey  sent  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  markets  until  the  local  demand  is  supplied. 
When  honey  can  be  sold  at  home  for  three  cents 
less  than  the  quotations  of  large  markets,  it  is,  as 
a  general  thing,  more  profitable  to  sell  it  at  home. 
If  there  is  no  local  market,  make  one  ;  if  you  have 
never  tried,  you  will  be  astonished  at  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  little  push.  Honey  should  not 
be  “  kept  over”  in  hopes  of  receiving  better  prices, 
as  old  honey  is  not  preferred  to  that  which  is  new. 


Reversible  Frames.— The  apicultural  world  is 
now  somewhat  agog  upon  the  subject  of  reversible 


A  REVERSIBLE  FRAME  IN  POSITION. 


fratnes,  that  is,  frames  that  can  be  inverted  and 
used  either  side  up.  It  is  the  instinct  of  the  bee 
to  store  its  honey  above  and  as  near  to  the  brood 
nest  as  possible.  When  the  combs  are  inverted, 
the  bees  proceed  to  remove  the  honey  from  the 
lower  cells,  and  store  it  in  the  surplus  boxes  above, 
depositing  brood  in  the  cells  thus  emptied.  When 
the  brood  hatches  out  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
combs,  its  place  is  again  occupied  with  honey;  but, 
if  the  combs  are  reversed  just  before  the  close  of 
the  white  honey  harvest,  nearly  all  of  the  white 
honey  will  be  removed  from  the  brood-combs  to 
the  surplus  boxes,  in  which  it  can  be  sold  at  a  good 
price.  If  there  should  be  a  flow  of  honey  in  the 
fall,  the  combs  can  be  again  reversed  near  the  close 
of  that  harvest,  and  the  brood-combs  will  thus  be 
left  at  the  end  of  the  season  nearly  destitute  of 
honey,  and  sugar  syrup  can  be  fed  for  winter 
stores.  Without  the  trouble  of  extracting  honey  at 
a  time  when  robbers  are  especially  annoying. 
Another  advantage  gained  by  reversal  is  that  it  in¬ 
duces  the  bees  to  finish  out  and  attach  the  combs 
to  the  bottom  bars,  in  the  same  substantial  manner 
in  which  they  are  attached  to  the  top  b'ars.  Many 
of  the  reversible  frames  now  in  use  are  not  hang¬ 
ing  frames  like  the  Langstroth,  but  rest  on  the  bot¬ 


tom  of  the  hive  upon  metal  projections  attached  to 
their  corners,  or  upon  elongations  of  their  end 
bars.  Reversible  frames  of  this  style  are  held  at 
equal  distances  apart,  and  thereby  lose  a  most 
valuable  feature,  that  of  being  movable  laterally. 
Numerous  devices  for  allowing  the  reversal  of 
hanging  frames,  such  as  tin  corners,  that  can  be 
drawn  out  or  slid  back  at  pleasure,  wire  loops,  tin 
corners  hung  on  pivots,  etc.,  have  been  invented  ; 
but,  as  yet,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  given  the 
public  that  it  is  inclined  to  adopt.  We  received  for 
inspection,  a  few  weeks  ago,  from  a  gentleman  in 
Missouri,  a  sample  of  a  reversible  frame,  that  is 
both  simple  and  ingenious,  as  well  as  having  the 
appearance  of  being  practicable.  It  is  a  hanging, 
laterally  movable  frame,  but  instead  of  being  hung 
by  projections  of  the  top  bar,  it  is  suspended  by 
four  projecting  prongs  of  folded  tin,  two  of  which 
are  attached  to  the  sides  of  each  end  bar  at  its 
centre,  and  rest  upon  a  strip  of  tin  nailed  to  the 
inside  of  the  hive,  the  upper  edge  of  the  tin  being 
slightly  bent  out. 

The  prongs  upon  the  nearest  side  of  the  frame 
are  shown  at  a,  a,  in  the  engraving.  If  the  prongs 
are  spread  apart  slightly,  it  will  give  the  frame  a 
broader  support.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  comb 
can  be  used  either  side  up  very  readily.  By  using 
the  Langstroth  frame,  which  is  so  shallow  as  to  al¬ 
low  but  little  honey  to  be  stored  above  the  brood- 
nest  inside  the  brood-fi  ames,  contracting  the  brood- 
nest  and  keeping  the  queen  in  it,  by  using  a  queen- 
excluding  honey-board,  we  have  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  so  little  honey  stored  in  the  brood-combs,  that 
we  have  not  yet  thought  it  advisable  to  adopt  re¬ 
versible  frames.  Should  we  ever  conclude  to  do 
so,  however,  it  would  be  those  of  the  hanging, 
laterally-movable  style  we  have  described. 


The  Ox  Bot-Fly. 

The  Ox  Bot-fly  or  Warble  Fly  ( (Estrus  bovis),  is 
a  serious  pest  to  cattle.  It  has  been  carefully 
estimated  that  there  are  three-fourths  of  all  of 
our  cattle  yearly  tortured  by  this  inveterate  in¬ 
sect,  which  by  a  little  trouble  and  at  a  small 
outlay  could  be  extirpated.  This  uy,  shown  in 
figure  1,  is  about  the  size  of  the  closely  related 
bot-fly  infesting  horses.  The  female  deposits 
smill,  oval  eggs  upon  the  hair  or  skin  of  its  victim. 
The  maggot,  after  hatching,  makes  its  way  into 
the  lower  portion  of  the  skin.  Small  bands  of 
prickles  soon  form  on  the  maggot,  and  the  most 
harmful  portion  of  the  insect’s  life  now  begins. 
The  movements  of  the  rough  surface  of  the  grub 
cause  local  irritation,  followed  by  swelling,  ulcer¬ 
ation,  and  the  opening  of  an  orifice  in  the  warble. 
This  is  the  stage  when  the  parasite  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  small  quantity  of  mercurial  ointment, 
placed  on  the  opening  of  the  warble,  kills  the 
maggot  within.  This  remedy  is  equally  effective 
later  in  the  life  history  of  the  warble,  but  if  killed 
early,  much  suffering  is  avoided.  Some  preventive 
measures  may  be  taken  when  the  mature  insects 
are  depositing  their  eggs.  The  flies  are  usually  on 
the  wing. at  noonday,  when  the  sun  is  shining.  It 
is  therefore  desirable  to  provide  a  cool  shade  or 
shelter  at  midday.  A  tethered  animal  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  attacked  than  one  that  is  free  to  escape 
from  the  bot-flies.  The  coat  of  the  animal  may  be 


Fig.  1. — THE  ox  BOT-FLY.  Fig,  3.— CHRYSALIDS. 

smeared  with  grease,  sulphur,  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  not  agreeable  to  the  flies.  These  preventive 
measures  are  generally  disregarded,  and  therefore 
the  early  destruction  of  the  maggots  with  mercu¬ 
rial  ointment  is  urged.  The  amount  of  damage 
done  to  the  hides  is  great,  when  the  warbles  are 
permitted  to  run  their  full  course.  Chrysalids  of 
the  ox  bot-fly  are  shown  in  figure  8.  They  are  dark- 
brown,  and  not  very  unlike  the  maggot  in  shape. 


Stone  and  Iron  Gate  Posts. 

We  herewith  present  a  plan  for  gates  to  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  place  (where  stones  are  plenty),  whicli  is  both 
effective  and  efficient.  The  drive-way  is  nine  feet 
wide,  the  posts  are  laid  up  vvith  stone  and  cement 
mortar,  in  the  style  known  as  “  broken  ashler,”  and 
well  pointed  and  capped.  The  gates  are  of  one-inch 
gas-pipe,  made  by  uniting  two  five-foot  pieces  by  T 
unions,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving,  or 
simply  by  “elbows.”  They  should  be  about  sixteen 
inches  apart.  These  slide  through  the  posts  in 
pieces  of  larger  pipe,  which  go  entirely  through  the 
posts  and  are  given  a  slight  slant  to  the  outside.  The 


A  GAS-l’IPE  GATE  WITH  STONE  POSTS. 


lower  parts  of  the  gate-frames  rest  upon  a  flat  stone 
in  the  center.  These  gates  slide  easily,  and  exclude 
animals,  while  one  gate  slides  to  admit  persons  on 
horse-back.  If  there  is  much  passing  in  and  out 
on  foot,  the  gates  may  be  brought  together  within 
a  foot,  and  be  prevented  from  opening  wider  by  a 
chain  and  hook,  easily  removed.  The  same  general 
plan  can  be  carried  out  with  wooden  posts — setting 
two  in  place  of  the  single  heavy  stone  pier — to  sup¬ 
port  the  large  gas-pipes  in  which  the  gates  slide. 


Coarse  Fodder  for  Sheep  or  Cows. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
proposes  to  buy  stock  to  eat  up  his  straw,  corn¬ 
stalks,  bean  and  pea-straw,  and  clover  hay,  and 
asks  which  will  be  most  profitable  and  make  the 
best  manure?  Sheep  will  make  the  most  manure. 
If  the  cows  are  giving  milk,  the  manure  will  lose 
the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  carried 
off  in  the  milk.  But  you  can  sell  this  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  milk  at  a  high 
price,  and  buy  it  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  in 
the  form  of  hay,  mill-feed,  cotton-seed  cake, 
brewer’s  grains,  malt-sprouts,  etc.  Whether  sheep 
or  cows  will  be  most  profitable,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  will  depend  on  your  conveniences  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work,  or  the  kinds  of  coarse  fodder,  and 
on  the  demand  and  price  of  milk  at  the  farm,  and 
what  you  propose  to  do  with  the  cows  after  your 
fodder  is  exhausted. 

Farrow  cows  that  are  giving  milk,  can  often  be 
bought  cheap.  If  fed  liberally  they  will  give  rich 
milk,  and  improve  in  flesh  at  the  same  time,  and 
sell  in  the  spring  for  considerably  more  than  you 
paid  for  them.  And  the  same  is  true  of  cows  that 
are  expected  to  calve  in  the  winter.  New  milch 
cows  in  the  winter,  or  early  spring,  are  always 
wanted  by  the  regular  milkmen.  We  know  men, 
who  for  years  have  made  a  regular  business  of 
buying  cows  in  the  fall,  and  feeding  them  all  win¬ 
ter — selling  part  to  the  butchers,  and  part  to  the 
milkmen.  They  make  money  and  manure,  and 
find  cows  more  profitable  than  sheep.  Those  who 
have  had  no  experience,  might  do  better  by  trying 
sheep.  Sheep  will  do  better  on  straw  than  cows. 
Good  corn-stalks,  cut  before  frost,  and  properly 
preserved,  are  excellent  alike  for  cows  and  sheep, 
but  they  are  probably  fed  to  cows  with  more  profit. 
And  this  is  true  of  hay.  The  real  profit  in  either 
case,  especially  where  manure  is  wanted,  comes 
from  the  extra  grain,  oil-cake,  etc.,  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  coarse  fodder.  Straw  and  stalks 
alone,  make  poor  manure.  We  gain  nothing  by 
passing  straw  through  a  sheep  or  cow.  It  is  straw 
still.  AVe  must  feed  bran,  oil-cake,  malt-sprouts, 
or  grain,  and  clover  hay,  in  addition  to  the  corn- 
fodder,  if  we  want  to  fatten  the  sheep,  produce 
milk,  and  make  rich  manure.  We  need  not  say 
that  less  labor  is  required  to  take  care  of  the 
sheep.  If  you  are  in  the  country  where  there  is 
little  demand  for  milk,  keep  sheep  ;  if  near  city  or 
village,  where  there  are  plenty  of  dogs,  keep  cows. 
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A  House  Costing  $3,500. 

S.  B.  REED.  ARCHITECT. 

These  plans  shown  in  figures  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  represent  a 
compact  and  tasteful  house.  It  is  modern  in  style  and  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  contains  a  fair  share  of  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  Several  such  dwellings  have  been  built  during  the 
past  year,  in  each  case  giving  mucli  satisfaction.  Wo 
give  the  following  specifications:  The  liiglitin  the  clear 
of  the  cellar  story  is  sis  anda  half  feet ;  of  the  first 
story,  ten  feet;  of  the  second  story,  nine  feet. 

The  cellar  is  excav.ated  to  tlie  depth  of  three  and  a 
half  feet  below  the  level  of  tlie  grade  in  front  of 
the  site,  and  the  loose  earth  removed  from  the 
grounds.  Foundations  are  of  hiird  brick  eight 
inches  thick,  all  exposed  surfaces  neatly  pointed 
in  the  joints,  and  the  whole  made  level.  The  area 
leading  to  the  cellar  has  twelve  inch  jambs,  and 
blue  stone  steps  and  coping.  The  chimneys  are  of 
hard  brick  and  mortar.  The  kitchen  fire-place 
has  an  opening  suitable  for  an  elevated  No.  8 
Range  (eight  inch  jambs),  with  hearth  and  lintels 
of  rubbed  bluestone,  and  slate  shelf  above.  All 
flues  are  separate  and  continuous  from  each  story. 

The  tops  are  laid  in  cement  mortal-.  Iron  thimbles 
and  heating  pipes  are  set  where  directed.  The 
side  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  two  full  stories  are 
hard -finished,  on  two  coats  of  best  brown  mortar 
and  seasoned  lath.  The  parlor.  sFting-room,  din¬ 
ing-room,  and  hall  in  the  first  story,  have  neat  and 
appropriate  cornices,  and  centers  in  each  ceiling. 

Soffits  and  corbels,  with  rule-joint  corners,  are  set 
and  finished  across  the  openings  of  the  bay  win¬ 
dows.  The  frame  of  the  house  is  of  seasoned 
spruce  timber  of  the  following  sizes,  viz.: 


blind  nailed.  The  first  story  floors  are  one  and  an  eighth 
by  four  inch  T.  &  G.  spruce,  blind  nailed.  Other  floors 
of  one  and  ono-eiglitli  by  seven  inch,  T.  &  G.  close  laid 
and  double  nailed.  The  attic  is  floored,  but  is  otherwise 
unfinished,  and  serves  as  a  large  store  room. 

The  main  stairs  are  built  of  white  pine,  with  newels, 
rails,  and  balusters  of  ash.  The  attic  stairs  are  enclosed 
with  narrow  ceiling,  with  door  at  the  foot  and  neat  hand¬ 
rail  above.  The  stairs  leading  to  the  cellar  are  of  stout 
plank,  with  plain  hand-rails  along  the  sides,  and  door  at 


Sills,  4  by  8  inches. 

Posts,  4  by  7  inches. 
Plates,  4  by  6  inches. 
Rafters,  3  by  4  inches. 
Studding  (D.  &  W.),3by4 
Veranda  sills,  3  by  8  in. 

“  plates,  3  by  7  in. 


Girder,  4  by  8  inches. 
Ties,  4  by  6  inches. 

Hips,  3  by  8  inches. 
Beams,  3  by  8  inches. 
Studding,  (Int.),  2  by  4  in. 
Veranda  beams,  3  by  5  in. 
“  rafters,  3  by  4  in. 


Beams,  studding,'  and  rafters  are  placed  sixteen 
inches  apart  from  centers.  The  angles  in  all 
partitions  are  anchored  together  at  their  join¬ 
ings,  to  prevent  cracks  in  the  plastering.  All  win¬ 
dows  have  plank  stiles,  and  those  above  the  collar 
timber  sills.  The  cellar  windows  have  stone  sills, 
one  and  a  half  inch  sash,  and  glazed  with  second 
quality  French  glass.  The  cellar  and  attic  sashes  are 
bung  on  butts  or  pivots— all  others  to  balance  wei'dits 
with  best  cord.  The  exterior  sides  of  the  frame  to  the 
bight  of  the  belt  course  are  covered  with  clear,  white 
pine  five-inch  clapboards,  laid  to  lap  one-fifth  of  their 
width;  and  above  the  belts  of  pino,  five  by  eighteen  inch 
shingles  showing  one-third  their  length  on  T.  &  G. 
sheathing  laid  horizontally  on  sheathing  felt.  The  water 
tables,  belt  courses,  corner  boards  and  cornices  are  of 
white  pine  as  shown  by  the  plans.  The  verandas  and 
porch  have  level  ceilings  of  narrow  beaded  pine.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  eight  by  sixteen  inch  “Bangor,” 
Pa.,  slate  on  tarred  felt  and  hemlock  boards.  All  valleys. 


Fia;.  1. — front  elevation  of  house. 

top.  All  inside  casings  are  of  clear  seasoned  pine,  with 
jambs  and  reeded  architraves,  head  and  foot  blocks,  all 
extending  to  the  floor,  with  panels  under  each  window. 
A  chair  back  is  put  around  the  dining-room  and  kitchen, 
two  feet  nine  inches  from  the  floor.  The  bath-room,  bath¬ 
tub,  wash-stand,  and  water-closet  are  wainscoted  with 
narrow  T.  &  G.  ash.  The  tops  of  the  bath-tub  and  water- 
closet  are  of  black  walnut;  of  the  wash-bowl  marble, 
with  wall  plates  complete.  The  kitchen  sink  is  wain¬ 
scoted  with  narrow  pine,  with  doo'r  to  form  a  cupboard. 
Closets  are  shelved  and  hooked  in  the  usual  manner. 
Hard  wood  saddles  are  put  down  to  all  doors,  and  turned 
stops  behind  all  such  as  require  them.  All  doors  are 


The  one  and  a  quarter  inch  doors  have  rim  locks — 
others  mortice,  all  with  brass  bolts  and  keys.  The  knobs, 
roses  and  escutcheons  in  the  first  story  main  parts  are 
imitation  bronze  ;  all  others  of  porcelain,  with  silver- 
plated  shanks  and  bases.  The  sliding  doors  are  hung 
with  “  'Warnor’s  Hangers.”  Sash  fastenings  of  approved 
pattern  are  put  to  all  windows.  The  lock  for  the  front 
do(.r  has  night  latch  attachments.  A  gong  bell  is 
put  in  the  front  hall,  with  all  necessary  wires  and  cranks, 
leading  to  a  bronze  pull  in  the  frame  of  the  front  door. 
The  outside  dressed  pine  work  has  two  coats  of 
paint,  composed  of  pure  lead  and  linseed  oil,  with 
Stainers  to  suit  the  owner.  The  inside  finish  is 
wood  filled  throughout,  with  the  halls  and  parlor 
stained  black  walnut.  A  No.  8  Range,  with  water- 
back  and  elevated  oven,  and  an  oval  top  copper 
thirty  gallon  “Brooklyn  pressure  ”  boiler,  with 
“Lockwood  ”  stand,  an  iron  sixteen  by  twenty-six 
inch  sink,  and  a  plank  wash-tub,  with  two  divi¬ 
sions  and  lids,  are  set  in  the  kitchen.  A  French 
bath-tub,  lined  with  planished  tin  fourteen-ounce 
copper — a  “Zane’s  Sanitary  ”  water-closet,  a  six 
gallon  tank,  and  a  twelve  inch  wash-bowl  are  set 
in  the  bath-room.  'Water  supply  pipes  of  one 
inch  galvanized  iron,  lead  from  the  street  main  to 
the  rear  of  the  cellar,  and  a  three-quarter  continua¬ 
tion  pipe  leads  to  the  tank,  with  five-eighth 
branches  for  cold  water  leading  to  the  sinks,  tubs, 
boiler,  bath-tub,  water-closet,  and  wasli-bowls, 
etc.  A  four-inch  soil  pipe  leads  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar  to  three  feet  above  the  kitchen  roof, 
with  all  necessary  branches  for  the  connection  of 
the  waste  pipes,  and  with  joints  caulked  with 
lead.  “Adee  ”  traps  of  lead  are  properly  connected 
with  four  inch  pipe  leading  from  the  water-closets, 
and  with  the  two-inch  soil  pipe,  running  from, 
the  sink,  wash-tubs,  and  wash-bowl,  and  properly 
connected  with  the  one  and  three-quarter  inch 
waste  pipes.  The  traps  have  screw  plugs  to  each, 
and  all  necessary  stoppers  and  chains  pro¬ 
vided.  A  slop  and  waste  cock  is  put  in  the  one 
inch  pipe  arranged  to  exhaust  all  waters  from  the 
distributing  pipes.  A  sediment  cock  with  waste 
branches  connects  with  the  cold  three-quarter  inch 
lead  pipe,  leading  to  the  soil  pipe.  A  drain  of  four 
inch  vitrified  tile  is  laid  below  the  reach  of  frost, 
leading  from  the  lower  end  of  the  soil  pipe  to 
the  street,  sewer  or  cesspool,  with  joints  made 
perfectly  tight  with  cement. —Estimate  of  materials,  etc. : 

107  yards  excavation  @  25c.  yard .  $  26.75 

21  000  nrick  furnished  and  laid  @  $15  ^  M.  (complete).  315.00 

73  feet  bluestone  ®  30c.  ^  foot  (complete) .  21.90 

960  yards  plastering  ®  30c.  St  yard  (complete) .  288.00 

Stucco  work  (complete) . —  60.00 

6,500  feet  timber  @  $30  S*  M.  (complete) .  195.00 

250  joist  @  18c.  each .  .  45.00 

32  >  wall  strips  ®  13c.  each .  42.25 

500  sheathing  @  18c.  each .  90.00 

300  sheathing  felt  @  4c.  ^  ft .  12  Ob' 

Water  table,  cornices,  etc .  60.00 

22  square  slate  ®  $9  S*  sq.  (complete) .  198.00 

225  clapboards  @  18c.  each .  40.50 

40  hunches  shingles  @  $2  ift  B .  80,00 

500  feet  tin  work  @  10c.  ft.  (complete) .  rO.OO 

3,000  feet  flooring  ®  5c.  ®  ft.  .  150.00 

Veranda  and  porch  (Complete) .  80  00 

4  windows  for  cellar  ®  $i  each  (complete) .  16.00 


gutters,  and  flashing  to  tie  of  the  1  C  charcoal  tin.  Hips 
and  ridges  of  zinc,  are  secured  with  iron  galvanized 
straps.  Leaders  of  I  C  charcoal  tin,  are  put  where 
recpiired  to  convey  all  roof  water  to  the  ground. 

The  outside  floors  are  of  one  and  a  quarter  by  four  and 
a  half  inch  T.  &  G.  white  pine,  close  laid  in  paint  and 


five  panelled,  and  moulded  of  seasoned  white  pine, 
double  face  one  anda  half-inch  for  outside  and  rooms,  and 
single  face  one  and  a  quarter-inch  for  closets.  The  front 
and  balcony  doors  have  reeded  rails  and  mouldings, 
with  tinted  glass  in  upper  parts.  The  outside  cellar 
doors  are  strongly  constructed  of  planking. 


33  windows,  full,  $9  each  (complete) .  297  Ofl 

33  doors,  @  $7  each  (complete) .  231,00 

3  stairs  $60 ;  4  mantels  $60  (complete) .  120.00 

8  kegs  nails  @  $3  ft  keg. . . . . . 

Plumbing,  range,  and  furnace  (completet .  500.00 

Painting,  $200.00 :  Labor  not  included  above,  $300.00. . .  500,00 
Carting,  $50.00 ;  Incidentals,  $7.60 .  57  60 

Total  .  $8,500.00 
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Feeding  and  Care  of  Farm  Animals. 

PRIZE  ARTICLE — BT  “  A  WESTERN  PARMER.” 

Swine. 

The  farmer  who  lives  a  long  distance  from  mar¬ 
ket,  or  who  has  the  range  of  a  large  wood  lot, 
should  select  one  of  the  larger  breeds  of  swine. 
The  villager  who  grows  his  own  pork  will  find  the 
small  breeds  best  suited  to  his  purpose.  Berk¬ 
shire,  Poland-China,  Essex,  Duroc-Jersey,  York¬ 
shire,  Suffolk,  and  other  breeds  and  crosses  all 
have  good  points.  From  them  any  person  can 
select  the  kind  best  adapted  to  his  wants.  The 
boar  should  be  a  thorough-bred,  paying  especial 
regard  to  its  length  and  depth  of  body,  vigor, 
health,  and  strength.  The  ears  indieate  fineness, 
alertness,  and  vivacity  ;  the  eye  and  mouth  intel¬ 
ligence  and  tractability.  Give  him  room  for  exer¬ 
cise,  good  w.ater.  and  let  his  food  be  varied.  The 
sow  should  be  of  good  shape,  strong,  healthy,  per¬ 
fectly  docile  and  well  grown.  Very  young  sows 
deteriorate  the  stock  ;  full  grown  sows  improve  it. 
While  growing,  vary  her  food,  give  her  all  the 
grass  range  possible,  to  develop  body  and  strength. 
After  being  bred  to  the  boar  it  is  best  to  keep  her 
separate  from  shoats  and  fat  hogs.  Her  food 
should  be  bulky  rather  than  strong — to  satisfy  but 
not  to  fatten.  Slops,  bran,  oats,  roots,  and  well 
cured  clover  hay — cut  in  blossom,  chopped  and 
steamed,  or  wetted  and  primed  with  oat-meal  or 
corn-meal  is  an  excellent  bulky  food  mixture  for 
a  sow.  Provide  plenty  of  pure  water  with  dry  shed 
and  abundance  of  bedding.  Pet  and  handle  her  as 
much  as  possible.  The  average  period  of  gestation 
is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  days.  Ten  or  twelve 
days  before  farrowing,  place  the  sow  in  a  warm, 
dry  pen,  about  eight  by  ten  feet  square,  and  give 
but  a  few  handfuls  of  short  straw  and  forest  leaves 
for  a  bed.  This  is  an  important  point.  With  a 
/arge  quantity  of  bedding  she  will  construct  a  deep 
nest,  and  in  it  more  than  likely,  crush  her  young 
pigs  to  death.  With  a  small  quantity  she  will  make 
a  flat  nest,  and  unless  foolishly  vexed  or  disturbed, 
will  rarely  injure  the  pigs.  Years  ago  I  tried  the 
much  lauded  plan  of  fastening  a  rail  around  the 
inside  of  the  pen  eight  or  nine  inches  above  the 
floor  and  out  from  the  sides,  and  giving  more 
bedding.  The  experiment  cost  me  about  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  pigs  crushed  and  chilled  to  death. 
For  a  month  before  farrowing,  feed  little  or  no 
grain.  Potatoes,  chopped  mangels,  apples,  and 
other  cooling,  succulent  food,  should  be  fed  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  blood  cool  and  relaxing 
the  system.  A  sow  thus  fed  will  be  quiet,  and 
seldom  show  a  disposition  to  devour  her  pigs. 
After  farrowing  she  will  eat  very  little  for  a  day  or 
so.  A  thin,  sloppy  mush  of  skim  milk  and  oat, 
barley,  or  corn-meal,  and  bran  is  best  for  her. 
Gradually  increase  the  solid  foods  to  all  she  can 
eat,  make  her  slops  nourishing  and  provide  it  in 
plenty.  When  the  pigs  are  able  to  look  out  for 
themselves,  clean  out  the  pen  and  supply  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  short  straw  and  forest  leaves  for  bedding. 
Open  small  doors  and  let  the  pigs  run  out  to  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  sunshine.  If  there  is  a  poor  runt  in  the 
litter  destroy  it.  It  might  make  a  hog  in  time,  but 
it  rarely  pays  to  keep  it.  When  pigs  are  about  four 
weeks  old,  open  the  doors  and  let  them  into  a  yard. 
Feed  all  together,  but  let  each  sow  and  litter  retain 
its  own  pen  for  a  sleeping  apartment.  Induce  the 
pigs  to  eat  as  early  as  possible  by  placing  a  trough 
where  only  they  can  get  to  it.  Feed  them  twice  a 
day  with  thin  slops  of  corn-meal,  pea-meal,  or 
wheat  middlings  and  skim  milk,  or  kitchen  slops. 
When  the  clover  will  furnish  a  bite,  let  the  sow  and 
pigs  into  pasture.  Continue  to  supply  all  the  slops 
and  meal,  or  soaked  corn,  they  will  eat,  and  also 
plenty  of  water.  Make  a  deep  trough,  fasten  a 
cover  on  it  with  hinges,  and  through  one  end  cut  a 
snout  hole.  Bank  the  earth  against  it  even  with 
the  top,  and  keep  it  full  of  water.  Scrub  it  out 
once  a  week.  While  suckling  the  pigs  the  sow  is 
to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  machine  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pork ;  hence  it  is  advisable  to  let  the 
pigs  run  with  her  until  she  makes  strenuous  eflforts 
to  wean  them,  then  she  should  be  removed. 

While  the  pigs  are  being  weaned,  castrate  and 


ring  them.  Use  a  smooth  ring  with  points  meeting 
outside  of  the  flesh.  Place  it  firmly  in  the  end  of 
the  snout,  just  full,  so  it  will  remain  but  not  pinch. 
As  hoi  weather  comes  on,  provide  a  dark  shed 
with  a  dry  plank  floor,  and  in  it  feed  green  sweet 
corn.  The  pigs  will  rest  in  it,  and  eat  corn  through 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  feed  on  the  clover  at 
night.  Sweet  corn  is  capital  feed  for  growing  pigs, 
and  should  be  used  from  the  time  it  begins  to  ear 
until  frost.  The  early  acd  late  varieties  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  succession.  As  cool  weather  approaches, 
gradually  increase  the  supply  of  solid,  strong  food, 
and  finally  shut  off  the  clover. 

Experiments  have  proved  that  corn  is  not  the 
best  food  for  the  production  of  pork  when  fed 
alone,  but  it  is  employed  more  extensively  than  all 
other  grains,  roots,  and  vegetables  together.  If 
used  as  a  chief  article  in  combination  with  other 
foods  it  is  unequalled  by  any  other  cereal  or  vege¬ 
table  that  can  be  successfully  grown  over  as  great 
a  range  of  country.  Peas,  barley,  oats,  mangels, 
potatoes  and  artichokes  are  undoubtedly  valuable 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  they  can  never  supersede 
corn  for  reasons  obvious  to  every  intelligent  far¬ 
mer.  We  shell  corn  and  soak  it  in  water  twenty- 
four  hours  to  soften  it,  because  some  hogs  with 
defective  teeth,  cannot  thoroughly  masticate  it 
when  hard,  and  consequently  waste  a  great  deal. 
Soaked  corn  contains  all  the  fattening  qualities  of 
cooked  corn,  and  is  as  digestible.  Soaking  costs 
nothing  ;  cooking  is  expensive.  For  soaking  corn 
it  is  best  to  use  two  tanks  or  tubs.  When  a  cheap 
power  can  be  obtained  it  would  probably  pay  to 
coarsely  grind  or  crack  the  corn  ;  twelve  hours 
would  then  be  sufficient  for  soaking.  For  variety, 
and  to  keep  the  hogs  in  healthy,  thrifty  condition, 
feed  potatoes,  mangels,  peas,  artichokes,  oat-meal, 
and  bran  or  middlings  mixed  to  a  mush  with  skim 
milk  or  slops  ;  even  if  only  in  small  quantities  they 
will  prove  very  beneficial.  Aim  to  feed  hogs  for 
market  profitably.  Intelligent  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment  will  show  how  it  can  be  done.  Remember 
that  warm,  dry,  well-bedded  sheds  are  absolutely 
essential  to  profitable  feeding. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  market  and  get  all  the  in¬ 
formation  you  can  concerning  the  supply  of  hogs 
and  pork.  Take  advantage  of  a  rise  and  sell.  Fine, 
smooth,  even  lots  of  hogs  are  always  in  demand, 
and  are  certain  to  bring  the  top  price.  Farmers 
living  over  a  mile  from  market  will  find  it  much  the 
best  plan  to  erect  a  chute,  loading  their  ^ogs  into 
wagons  and  hauling  them.  In  case  they  are  driven, 
some  of  their  bedding  sii-^uld  be  taken  along  in  a 
wagon  for  use  on  biidges.  Hogs  will  readily  walk 
over  a  bridge  on  their  old  bi  dding.  After  passing 
over  one  bridge  the  bedding  <  an  be  raked  up,  loaded 
into  the  wagon,  and  used  (  n  the  next,  and  so  on. 

Sows  should  be  bred  for  ^wo  years,  and  then  fat¬ 
tened  and  sold.  Begin  feeding  grain  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  while  on  grass,  in  full  flesh  and  thrifty 
condition.  About  four  weeks  before  they  are  to 
be  marketed,  the  pigs  should  be  confined  in  a  small, 
warm,  dry,  and  well-bedded  pen,  and  fed  heavily 
with  soaked  corn,  or  meals  mixed  with  skim  milk, 
slops,  etc.,  and  an  occasional  ration  of  artichokes 
or  other  vegetables.  Under  such  treatment  the 
sows  will  fatten  vei'y  rapidly,  and  prove  profitable. 

Provided  with  wholesome  food,  pure  water,  and 
clean,  dry,  well-littered  shed,  a  hog  will  never  be¬ 
come  diseased  unless  previously  infected,  and  that 
the  farmer  must  carefully  guard  against  when  pro¬ 
curing  his  change  of  stock.  A  healthy  hog  requires 
no  stimulants,  preventives  or  tonics  of  any  kind. 
A  diseased  hog  should  be  completely  isolated  from 
all  others,  or  killed  and  burned.  Lice  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  ill-condition  or  unclean  quarters.  Kerosene 
applied  with  a  swab  will  destroy  the  vermin. 

The  best  time  to  have  pigs  farrowed  is  an  open 
question.  With  plenty  of  shed  room,  warm  pens 
and  yards,  it  is  much  the  best  plan  to  have  them 
early  in  March.  Without  these  conveniences,  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  April  would  be  better. 
Much  also  depends  upon  locality.  North  of  thirty- 
nine  degrees  there  is  often  considerable  very  severe 
weather  in  March,  and  the  early  part  of  April,  while 
south  6f  that  latitude  there  is  but  little.  Each 
farmer  must  take  all  these  facts  into  consideration. 


and  decide  the  question  for  himself.  When  a  boar’s- 
tusks  become  too  long,  saw  them  oil  before  he  in¬ 
jures  valuable  stock.  In  ringing  an  old  sow,  place 
one  ring  in  the  end  of  the  snout,  and  one  between 
the  nostrils,  the  same  as  a  bull  ring.  Many  promi¬ 
nent  feeders  hold  that  all  kinds  of  food  should  be 
slightly  fermented,  as  it  is  more  easily  digested, 
and  leaves  the  stomach  in  better  condition.  This 
has  been  our  experience  also,  but  we  have  learned 
that  some  care  and  skill  is  required  in  this  mode  of 
preparing  food.  If  it  passes  the  first  degree  of 
fermentation  and  becomes  a  little  too  sourit  is  very 
injurious.  We  prefer  to  feed  unfermented  food  if 
there  is  the  least  danger  that  it  may,  from  neglect 
or  inexperience,  become  too  sour.  Artichokes  are 
useful  for  breeding  sows  in  the  late  fall  and  early 
spring.  They  should  be  planted  in  a  dry, 'loamy 
soil,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  dug  when  wanted. 


Fastening  tlje  Wires  of  a  Trellis. 

The  tightener  is  made  of  a  stout  piece  of  well- 
seasoned  oak  or  cedar,  and  has  a  slot  sawed  for 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  bottom,  through 
which  the  wire  is  passed.  To  prevent  splitting,  a 
ferrule  is  placed  on  just  at  the  top  of  the  slot.  The 
wire  is  loosely  secured  with  staples  to  both  the 
main  post  a,  and  the  straining  post  6,  and  is  passed 
through  the  slot  in  the  tightener.  A  firm  grip  up¬ 
on  the  wire  is  taken  with  a  pair  of  stout  pincers,  as 


A  WIRE  TIGHTENER. 


close  to  the  tightener  as  possible.  The  upper  end 
of  the  tightener  is  pulled  down  until  the  wire  is 
taut,  when  the  staple  in  the  straining  post  is 
driven  down.  The  wire  is  cut  off  at  a  convenient 
length,  and  the  end  wound  around  the  staple.  In 
late  fall  we  draw  the  staples  in  the  straining- 
posts,  and  the  following  spring  adjust  the  wires 
again.  The  engraving,  to  avoid  confusion,  shows 
the  lower  wire  only,  passing  to  the  straining  post. 
In  use,  all  the  other  wires  are  carried  to  the  post. 


Building  an  Ice-House. 

We  can  best  answer  numerous  inquiries  about 
building  an  ice-house,  by  giving  a  description  of 
one  we  put  up  for  our  own  use  a  few  years  ago. 
The  locality  selected  was  one  affording  facilities 
for  drainage,  was  well  shaded  by  trees,  and  conven¬ 
iently  near  the  house.  The  surface  being  sandy, 
was  levelled,  and  four  by  six  inch  sills,  fourteen 
feet  long,  were  laid  down  and  halved  together  at 
the  corners.  The  plates  of  the  same  length,  of 
two  by  four  inch  stuff,  were  put  together  in  the 
same  manner.  Studs  two  by  four,  and  thirteen 
feet  long,  were  mortised  into  the  sills  and  spiked 
to  the  plates  every  eighteen  inches.  The  roof,  a 
“  square-pitch,”  is  covered  with  ten-inch  boards, 
two  inches  apart,  and  other  boards  of  the  same 
width  nailed  on  as  battens.  Hemlock  boards, 
nailed  horizontally  on  both  sides  of  the  studs,  cover 
the  sides  and  ends ;  the  four-inch  space  between 
the  outer  and  inner  siding,  being  filled  with  saw¬ 
dust.  There  is  a  door  at  the  ground  level,  and 
another  just  above,  both  being  practically  double, 
by  means  of  horizontal  boards  placed  on  the  in¬ 
side  as  the  house  is  filled.  The  roof  projects  over 
the  sides  about  a  foot,  and  the  spaces  between 
that  and  the  plates  are  left  open  to  afford  ventila¬ 
tion.  A  layer  of  sawdust,  four  inches  or  more 
thick,  was  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  the  blocks  of 
ice  stacked  upon  it  as  closely  as  possible.  The 
top  of  the  ice  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  marsh  hay, 
about  two  feet  thick.  This  house,  if  filled  up  to 
the  roof,  would  hold  about  sixty  tons.  When 
half  filled,  there  has  been  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ice  left  over  each  year,  though  it  has  been 
used  very  freely.  The  cost  of  the  house  is  small. 
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Farming  in  Germany. 

Germany  may  well  be  classed  among  the  great 
agricultural  countries  of  the  earth.  More  than 
half  of  Its  forty-three  million  population  cultivate 
the  soil.  Agriculturally  considered,  Germany  is  a 
magnificent  country.  The  centre  and  southern 
portions  of  the  empire  are  a  range  of  high  table 
lands,  interspersed  with  numerous  ranges  and 
groups  of  mountains,  and  abounding  in  the  finest 
timber,  growing  in  a  soil  rich  with  the  decay  of 


A  WAYSIDE  CROSS. 


centuries.  The  northern  section  is  a  vast  sandy 
plain,  stretching  from  the  Kussian  frontier  on  the 
east  to  Holland  on  the  west.  A  portion  of  these 
plains  is  valuable  chiefly  for  grazing  and  for  its  de¬ 
posits  of  peat,  but  a  good  half  is  fertile  under  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  constitution  of  Germany,  that  little  of  the 
earth’s  surface  is  waste.  The  very  forests,  grim 
and  desolate  to  look  upon,  serve  to  fatten  the 
famous  pork,  the  growers  of  which  American 
competition  recently  threw  in  such  a  flutter. 

Although  carried  out  upon  an  old-fashioned 
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plan,  farming  in  Germany  is  really  superior  in  its 
development  to  that  of  any  other  section  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  sterling  industry,  in¬ 
telligence  and  skill  of  the  Germans  as  an  agricul¬ 


tural  people,  Is  shown  by  the  prominent  position 
they  occupy  among  the  farmers  of  the  New  World. 
Emigration  brings  to  our  shores  no  class  of  agri¬ 
culturists  so  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  so  ready  to  labor  and  expend  money 
on  its  improvements  as  they.  The  enormous  area 
of  the  various  European  States  now  comprehended 
in  the  German  empire,  over  two  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  square  miles,  is  prolific  of  nearly  all 
the  leading  crops  known  to  civilized  man.  The 
vegetable  products  comprise  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  European  flora.  The  north  is  es¬ 
pecially  rich  in  the  ordinary  cereals,  all  of  which 
are  extensively  cultivated  and  exported,  chiefly 
from  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria.  The  latter  State 
enjoys  its  principal  distinction,  however,  from  its 
hop  crop.  Chicory  is  another  of  its  products, 
which  has  an  European  reputation.  The  chicory 
grown  in  Bavaria,  and  throughout  the  districts  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Weser,  supplies  the 
place  of  coffee  to  more  than  half  the  people  of 
Europe.  While  the  grains  grow  best  in  Northern 
Germany,  the  central  districts  are  most  prolific  of 
hemp  and  flax,  madder,  wood,  safflower,  and  simi¬ 
lar  products,  which  they  export  in  enormous  quan¬ 
tities.  The  best  vine  districts  are  found  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Danube,  Khine,  Main,  Neckar,  and 
Moselle,  but  the  vineyards  extend  over  the  country 
in  all  directions,  as  far  north  as  Prussia,  and  pro¬ 
duces  wines  of  excellent  qualities.  The  great 
plains  which  border  the  Empire  on  the  North  Sea, 
are  noted  for  their  magnificent  breeds  of  horses. 
The  famously  fine  wool  of  Germany  is  chiefly  de¬ 
rived  from  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Brandenburg,  where 
sheep  flocks  are  bred  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  rich  alluvial  flats  of  Mecklenburg  and 
Hanover  are  celebrated  for  their  cattle,  and  all  the 
forests  of  Northern  and  Central  Germany  produce 
a  superior  and  famous  breed  of  swine.  South 
Germany  still  abounds  in  various  kinds  of  game. 

Standing  next  to  Great  Britain  in  tlie  care  and 
success  with  which  its  agricultural  possibilities 
have  been  cultivated,  Germany  is  in  many  senses 
better  circumstanced  than  that  country,  as  far  as 
its  agriculturists  are  concerned.  There  is  far  less 
abject  and  grinding  poverty  among  the  lower  order 
of  agricultural  laborers,  and  a  more  permanent 
prosperity  among  the  middle-class  farmers.  Not  a 
little  of  this  is  due  to  the  Agricultural  Colleges, 
established  by  the  States,  and  which,  by  educating 
the  youth  of  the  country,  have  made  farming  as 
honorable  a  profession  as  medicine  or  the  law. 
Several  of  the  States  have  also  done  much  to  ad¬ 
vance  agriculture  by  the  periodical  agricultural 
exhibitions,  which  promote  the  adoption  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  machinery,  and  extend 
among  the  lowest  order  of  peasants  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  advancement  of  the  times. 

Many  of  the  great  German  land-owners  cultivate 
their  enormous  estates  personally,  and  live  lives  of 
an  almost  patriarchial  character,  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  their  teeming  acres,  and  of  the 
people  who  populate  and  work  them.  The  State 
also  owns  vast  tracts,  which  are  cultivated  by 
lessees  or  foremen,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  whose 
agriculture  is  carried  on  by  an  army  of  laborers, 
with  military  strictness  and  precision.  The  mid¬ 
dle-class  farmers  in  many  instances  live  upon  farms 
which  have  belonged  to  their  families  for  centuries. 
These  farmers  constitute  a  sort  of  rural  aristocracy, 
like  that  of  the  country  squires  in  England.  As  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  Old  World,  however,  the  farmer’s 
lot  in  Germany  is  one  of  much  work  and  little 
pleasure.  Upon  a  German  farm  of  the  more 
modest  order,  every  one  works— women  as  well  as 
men,  and  children  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  be 
made  useful.  Labor  begins  with  the  dawn,  and 
ends  with  the  day.  The  country  is  a  great  garden, 
bursting  with  the  wealth  of  its  soil  products, 
but  it  is  so  because  those  who  populate  it  are  an 
industrious,  skillful,  and  tireless  people,  who  per¬ 
mit  no  toil  to  stand  between  them  and  success. 

The  sectional  peculiarities  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  of  Germany  render  it  impossible  to  give  any 
description  of  farm  life  which  shall  apply  ^o  the 
whole  country.  Broken  up  for  centuries  into  petty 
States,  the  people  of  the  Empire  still  preserve  the 


costumes,  manners  and  customs  which  character¬ 
ized  them  when  they  were  separate  peoples.  Trav¬ 
eling  from  farm  to  farm,  you  suddenly  And  your¬ 
self  confronted  by  farmers  whose  dress,  speech, 
and  manner  of  living,  are  all  distinctly  different 
from  those  you  have  just  left.  You  have  simply 
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crossed  the  border  from  one  of  the  old  States  into 
another.  Germany  is  one  great  nation  now,  but  it 
will  still  be  generations  before  the  German  people 
become  one  homogeneous  population  like  our  own. 
No  matter  what  their  differences  of  habits  and  liv¬ 
ing  are,  however,  you  never  find  the  German  far¬ 
mer  plunged  in  ignorance.  He  may  be  uneducated 
and  rude,  but  he  is  a  man  beneath  his  rough  skin ; 
a  man  who  starves  neither  himself,  his  family,  nor 
his  brutes,  who  does  not  keep  his  children  in  ig¬ 
norance  to  save  a  few  dollars,  and  who  does  not 
refuse  to  learn  how  to  improve  his  farm,  or  the 
condition  of  his  family  and  flocks,  because  the  old 
way,  which  was  good  enough  for  his  father,  is 
good  enough  for  him. 

One  universal  trait  of  the  German  farmer  is 
worth  especial  notice.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is 
there  to  be  found  a  community  more  moral  and 
sincere  in  its  cultivation  of  the  domestic  and  per¬ 
sonal  virtues.  Be  the  district  Protestan  t  or  Catholic 
in  its  faith,  its  denizens  will  be  found  to  practice 
that  faith  with  the  fervent  and  uncompromising 
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devotion  of  true  Christians.  Honoring  his  God, 
and  the  divine  laws,  it  is  no  wonder  the  German 
farmer  has  won  for  himself  the  reputation  for  pure 
manhood,  inviolable  honor  and  patriotism  he  en¬ 
joys.  Integrity  and  industry  are  well  rewarded. 
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Among  the  Farmers. 
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BT  ONE  op  THEM. 

The  markets,  the  haiuls  we  can  hire,  the  crops 
the  land  will  grow,  the  insects,  and  our  own  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  and  other  things,  determine  the  sue- 
eess  of  our  farming  operations.  There  is  such  a 
multiplicity  of  tliinss  to  be  eonsidered,  that  it  is 
most  natural  farmers  should  settle  down,  and 
let  the  farms  run  themselves  in  “the  good  old 
way.”  There  is  probably  not  a  tilled  field  on  the 
farms  of  most  of  the  readers  of  the  American  AgH- 
cultunst,  on  which  the  established  course  cannot  be 
followed  out.  This  may  be  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  or 
barley,  and  grass  ;  or  corn,  roots,  wheat,  and  grass, 
or  some  other  regular  rotation  by  which  the  land 
gets  a  good  manuring  once  in  five  to  eight  years, 
and  top-dressings  or  manure  in  the  drill  more  or 
less  between  times.  Innovations  come  slowly,  and 
usually  take  little  hold  of  the  people,  because 
farmers  are  conservative  and  distrust  new  things. 

Tl»e  Silo. 

The  Silo  is  a  wonderful  innovation,  which  has 
gone  steadily  on,  constantly  adding  to  the  num¬ 
bers  of  its  firm  adherents.  The  use  of  ensilage  is 
becoming  more  and  more  general.  I  have  now  no 
means  of  estimating  the  number  of  tons  of  corn- 
fodder  ensiloed  this  year,  but  it  must  be  enormous. 
Experience  has  been  a  good  teacher  as  usual,  and 
the  work  has  been  better  done,  the  corn  loss  frosted, 
and  the  quality  of  the  ensilage  will  no  doubt  be 
proportionately  better.  Even  if  ensilage  is  really 
no  more  nutritious  than  well  cured  corn-fodder,  the 
cattle  like  it  so  much  better  that  it  is  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  feed  it.  They  eat  it  clean  ;  the  manure 
seems  to  be  worth  more,  at  any  rate  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  handle.  The  time-honored  custom  of  fod¬ 
dering  the  cattle  on  some  convenient  lot,  over 
which  the  corn-fodder  can  be  evenly  distributed  in 
the  feeding,  so  that  the  stalks  may  be  plowed  in 
where  the  cattle  stripped  them  of  their  leaves,  has, 

I  hope,  received  its  death  blow. 

Sweet  Kiisilage. 

The  sub.iect  of  sweet  ensilage  was  well  discussed 
last  winter  and  spring.  I  know  of  a  number  of 
silos  which  have  been  filled  with  the  view  of  test¬ 
ing  Dr.  Miles’  theory,  and  the  value  of  the  material. 
The  experiments  should  be  carefully  wriiten  down, 
so  that  the  conditions  may  be  known.  Then  when, 
the  silo  is  opened,  the  experimenter  will  have  all 
the  facts  before  him.  1  have  seen  silos  which  were 
filled  slowly  when  the  heat  rose  quickly  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees,  and  even  higher, 
and  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  uniform.  The  method 
of  testing  was  very  simple.  Holes  were  made  in 
the  ensilage  with  a  fork  handle,  and  a  common 
floating  (all  glass)  thermometer  was  lowered  into 
them  by  a  string.  After  remaining  there  a  few 
minutes  it  was  drawn  up  and  inspected.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  sweet  ensilage  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
notwithstanding  that  the  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  forbidding  the  feeding  of  fermented  food 
of  all  kinds  to  milch  cows,  makes  especial  excep¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  “  ensilage  from  silos.”  A  great  part 
of  this  material  as  usually  preserved  is  utterly  unfit 
food  for  cows.  Its  composition  is  of  the  most  in¬ 
definite  and  uncertain  character.  It  contains  vari¬ 
ous  acids,  some  comparatively  innocent,  like  lactic 
acid,  others  most  injurious,  as  acetic  acid  ( vinegar). 
Some  samples  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  alcohol, 
which  rapidly  changes  to  vinegar  on  exposure, 
while  in  others  the  fermentation  has  progressed  so 
far  that  the  ensilage  has  the  odor  of  decay,  or  is 
rotten,  and  not  fit  for  pigs.  The  object  aimed  at 
in  making  eweet  ensilage,  is  to  start  an  active  fer¬ 
mentation  at  the  very  first,  when  more  or  less  air 
is  present,  so  that  the  heat  thus  raised  shall  destroy 
Ihe  germs  of  that  slower  fermentation  which  takes 
place  when  air  is  excluded.  The  degree  of  heat 
which  may  bo  generated  in  vegetable  substances  in 
the  presence  of  the  right  quantities  of  air  and 
moisture  is  something  wonderful.  The  heat  of 
boiling  water  is  readily  attained,  and  spontanocus 


combustion  no  doubt  sometimes  occurs  from  this 
cause.  Hence  when  a  heat  sufficient  to  kill  the 
germs  of  fermentation  has  been  reached,  say  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  degrees,  it  is  of  course  policy  to  check 
it  at  once  by  excluding  the  air,  because  fermenta¬ 
tion  goes  on  at  the  expense  of  the  material  itself. 
The  only  difficulty,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has 
presented  itself,  is  that  of  securing  a  uniform  heat 
thioughout  the  entire  mass — in  the  corners,  and 
along  the  side,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  of  the  silo. 

According  to  Prof.  Miles’  experiments,  a  heat  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  proved  uniformly 
fatal  to  the  germs  or  ferment  plants,  so  if  we  find 
a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  de¬ 
grees  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  existing 
in  the  general  mass,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  exists  in  the 
corners  and  against  the  walls.  Those  minute 
organisms  which  I  have  called  germs  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  ferment  plants  are  known  by  sight  only 
to  microscopists,  and  by  them  are  called 
“Bacteria.”  There  seems  to  be,  so  far,  an  un¬ 
limited  number  of  different  kinds,  and  investiga¬ 
tors  are  constantly  finding  new  ones,  very  much  as 
the  astronomers  used  to  “  pick  up  ”  asteroids — 
and  really  a  bacterium  is  about  as  hard  a  thing  to 
pick  up  as  an  asteroid  of  the  tenth  magnitude. 

ISsicteria. 

This  bacteria  question  seems  to  be  getting  seri¬ 
ous,  and  if  we  believe  all  the  microscopists  and 
pathologists  tell  us,  we  have  now-a-days  more  to 
fear  from  these  little  plants  than  we  would  ever  have 
imagined.  The  engraving  shows  the  circular  field 
of  a  microscope  in  which  several  specimens  of  bac¬ 
teria  are  seen  greatly  magnified.  It  is  said  that  bac¬ 
teria  cause  all  kinds  of  true  putrefaction  and  most 
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of  those  decompositions  which  are  of  a  kindred 
character  ;  they  regulate  decay,  are  the  direct  cause 
of  many  diseases,  and  floating  in  the  air  they  cause 
epidemics  and  epizootics.  It  is  supposed  that  influ  - 
enzas,  scarlet  fever,  cholera,  and  other  “  catching  ” 
maladies  are  caused  by  them,  also  that  contagious 
ailments  among  animals  come  from  the  same 
source.  Foot  and  mouth  disease,  hog  cholera, 
chicken  cholera,  roup,  Texas  fever,  pleuro-pneu- 
rnonia,  and  many  other  diseases  of  animals  are 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  different  kinds  of 
bacteria.  Consumption  in  man  is  of  similar  origin. 

I'leuro- Pneumonia  at  tine  West. 

The  occurrence  of  pleuro-pueumonia  among  cer¬ 
tain  herds  of  cattle  in  Illinois,  and  the  wholesome 
dread  of  this  disease  which  seems  to  be  universal  at 
the  West,  leads  me  to  allude  to  my  experience  with 
the  disease  in  1859  and  ’60.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  con¬ 
tagion  in  Massachusetts,  in  1859,  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  (to  which 
private  subscription  added  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
making  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  all),  and  author¬ 
ized  the  slaughter  of  all  infected  herds.  I  was 
present  two  days  in  North  Brookfield,  when  the 
commissioners  were  in  the  midst  of  their  work  of 
slaughter.  The  animals  had  all  been  inspected. 
All  obviously  diseased  animals  were  killed  without 
remuneration  to  the  owners,  and  the  .  other  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  herd  were  appraised  at  a  low  market 


value.  The  farmers,  who  had  been  previously 
notified,  had  great  pits  dug,  and  the  cattle  were 
solemnly  driven  to  them,  knocked  in  the  head,  their 
lungs  opened  and  examined,  memoranda  made, 
and  every  hoof  buried  five  feet  under  ground. 
Think,  for  a  moment,  what  sacrifices  for  the  com¬ 
mon  weal  these  good  people  were  called  upon  to 
make.  Are  the  Illinois  farmers  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  ?  It  takes  a  man  of  some  nerve  to  lead  out  a 
herd  of  thirty  to  fifty  head  of  fine  cattle — or  if  not 
fine,  the  best  and  all  he  has— to  the  deep  trenches 
and  proceed  to  bury  them.  It  is  no  less  hard  for 
the  good  houswife  to  turn  her  cheeses,  in  sorrow, 
that  no  more  for  months  can  stand  by  them  on  the 
empty  shelves,  to  pour  away  the  last  milk,  and 
churn  the  last  batch  of  cream,  and  scour  the  tins 
for  the  last  time,  and  set  them  out  to  sun.  I  well 
remember  how  a  word  of  sympathy  spoken  to  a 
good  woman  in  North  Brookfield,  caused  her  tears 
to  flow  like  summer  rain.  Why  it  is  that  this 
disease  has  not  proved  as  virulent  in  this  country, 
as  in  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  South 
Afiica,  I  do  not  know,  and  it  remains  still  an  open 
question  what  it  will  be  in  any  section  where  it  has 
not  been.  I  have  for  twenty-five  years  dreaded  the 
time  when  it  should  make  its  appearance  at  the 
West.  It  seems  now  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  Dr.  Loring,  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  knows  the  disease  very  well,  and  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  extirpated  the 
disease  in  Massachusetts,  associated  with  Dr.  Dadd 
and  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  who  were  the  most  active. 
Do  not  let  us  forget  that  this  same  disease  made  its 
appearance  in  South  Africa,  in  the  Dutch  settle¬ 
ments,  and  quickly  spread  into  the  Zulu  country, 
where  it  absolutely  annihilated  the  cattle  interest. 
An  American  missionary,  Eev.  Mr.  Lindley,  related 
to  me  that  he  was  at  the  time  stationed  among 
an  isolated  agricultural  tribe,  whose  chief  wealth 
consisted  of  cattle.  As  the  disease  approached,  he 
roused  his  people,  and  they  established  an  armed 
cordon  around  their  fertile  valley,  and  absolutely 
prevented  all  cattle  from  entering.  Thus  for  years 
they  kept  their  herds  free  from  disease,  and  saw  the 
utter  blotting  out  of  the  cattle  of  their  neighbors. 
There  is,  however,  great  hope  that  the  disease  will 
not  prove  so  fatal  at  the  West.  The  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  of  1860  were  hot  and  dry.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  there  were  isolated  herds  in  which 
the  disease  had  showed  itself,  in  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  Jersey — at  the 
end  of  the  season  it  appeared  to  have  been  “  burnt 
out.”  Whether  the  heat  got  up  to  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees, 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  cattle  that  had  it  died,  and 
no  more  appear  to  have  taken  it.  They  have  ex¬ 
perienced  quite  a  drouth  at  the  West,  and  I  have 
much  hope  that  the  disease  may  be  “  burnt  out  ” 
there.  The  heat  of  the  sun  at  my  place  sent  the 
thermometer  up  to  one  hundred  and  forty  de¬ 
grees  for  several  days  in  September,  though  it  was 
only  eighty-six  to  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade.  No 
doubt  such  heat  seriously  interferes  with  the  spread 
of  lung  murrain  and  similar  diseases  in  cattle. 


Wholesale  Slaughter  of  Birds. — The  bad 
fashion  of  wearing  bird-skins  as  trimming  for 
bonnets  has  caused  such  a  slaughter  of  our  feather¬ 
ed  protectors  that  it  may  soon  become  a  serious 
matter  for  fanners  and  fruit  growers.  The  amaz¬ 
ing  fecundity  of  some  of  the  most  destructive  in¬ 
sects  places  birds  in  the  list  of  necessities.  No 
other  agency  can  keep  down  these  swarming  de- 
vourers  of  vegetation.  One  dealer  on  Long  Island 
is  said  to  handle  thirty  thousand  skins  a  year,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  many  that  are  so  mutilated  that  they 
cannot  be  used.  Hundreds  of  people  there  do 
nothing  else  from  early  in  the  spring  through  the 
season  but  kill  birds  for  these  middlemen,  who 
supply  the  taxidermists.  A  woman  is  carrying 
out  a  contract  to  furnish  a  Paris  millinery  firm  with 
forty  thousand  or  more  skins  at  forty  cents  each, 
she  paying  the  bird  butchers  ten  cents  each  for 
skins  not  too  much  torn.  Only  old  birds  furnis’.i 
suitable  skins,  and  this  of  course  means  the  cruel 
death  by  starvation  of  multitudes  of  young  ones. 
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Cheap  Shelters  for  Swine. 

The  gain  from  sheltering  farm  stock  in  winter  is 
so  great  that  it  should  never  be  neglected,  and  no 
animals  give  a  larger  return  for  shelter  than  swine. 
When  exposed  to  the  weather,  these  animals  will 
huddle  closely  together,  and  in  their  struggles 
to  get  to  the  center  of  the  heap,  where  it  is  warmest, 
some  may  be  severely  injured.  They  will  become 
heated  in  the  heap,  and  when  they  get  up  the  cold 
air  strikes  their  bodies,  and  producing  congestion, 
induces  the  fatal  diseases  so  prevalent  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter.  There  is  a  great  saving 
in  food  by  sheltering ;  experiments  have  shown 
that  in  severe  winter  weather,  sheltered  hogs  will, 
from  the  same  amount  of  food,  lay  on  nearly  twice 
as  much  flesh  as  those  exposed.  The  hog  seems  to 
be  the  least  adapted  of  all  farm  animals  to  endure 
exposure  ;  it  has  not  the  thick  skin  and  coat  of  the 
ox,  or  the  warm  fleece  of  the  sheep  to  retain  bodily 
heat  and  to  protect  them  from  the  piercing  cold. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  few  logs  or  large  poles, 
and  straw  for  a  roof, "need  be  at  no  expense  for 
materials  in  making  a  swine  shelter.  Select  a  south¬ 
ern  or  eastern  slope,  when  possible,  and  if  wooded, 
all  the  better.  Build  up- with  logs  or  poles  a  square 
pen  four  feet  high.  Any  sized  logs  or  poles  may 
be  used,  but  the  best  are  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter  for  the  four  lower  ones,  using  lighter 
ones  (say  six  inches  in  diameter)  towards  the  top, 
where  it  would  be  difficult  to  place  logs  as  heavy 
as  those  used  in  the  bottom.  The  logs  must  be 
notched,  or  else  the  chinks  between  them  stopped 
with  boughs  or  slabs,  to  make  the  sides  tight  for 
two  feet  from  the  ground  ;  above  this,  notch  the 
poles  only  enough  to  make  them  lie  solid,  and 
leave  the  chinks  open.  The  lower  logs  must  be 
notched  enough  to  keep  them  from  rolling.  On 
the  upper  sides  of  the  pen,  dig  a  shallow  trench  a 
foot  or  so  from  it,  and  bank  up  earth  from  this 
against  the  logs,  to  prevent  surface  water  from 
running  in.  Lay  poles  across  the  top  and  on  these 
build  a  roof  of  straw.  In  the  east  or  south  side 
saw  a  doorway  three  feet  wide,  nailing  boards  to 
the  ends  of  the  logs  to  keep  them  in  place.  No 
door  is  required.  Give  no  litter  ;  the  animals  will 
be  warm  enough  without  it.  The  roof  should  pro¬ 
ject  a  foot  beyond  the  poles  all  around,  to  keep  the 
snow  from  drifting  in  at  the  crevices  ;  this  can  be 
done  by  making  the  poles  which  support  the  roof 
sufficiently  long.  This  pole  shelter  protects  the 
swine  from  rain  and  snow,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  walls  being  solid,  from  cold  winds.  Hogs 
sleeping  iu  a  shelter  soon  contaminate  the  air  ;  as 
their  bodies  and  exhalations  heat  this  air,  it  rises 
and  passes  out  at  the  openings  in  the  walls,  while 
the  cold  outside  air  enters  and  gradually  settles  ; 
this  allows  the  hogs  to  constantly  have  pure  air, 
while  cold  wintry  blasts  do  not  strike  upon  them. 

An  excellent  shelter  may  be  made  on  a  hill-side, 
sloping  towards  the  south  or  east  by  digging  down 
the  bank  perpendicularly  to  form  a  wall  four  feet 
high,  making  the  floor  level.  Ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  this  wall  set  a  row  of  forked  posts,  upon 
which  lay  a  pole  for  the  roof  to  rest  upon.  Upon 
this  pole  smaller  ones  or  rails  may  be  laid,  and 
upon  them  a  straw  roof  is  built,  or  a  board  roof 
may  be  laid  from  the  wall  to  the  pole.  In  this  case 
it  is  best  to  have  a  pole  in  the  middle  also.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  straw  roof,  the  pole  in  the  forks 
and  the  top  of  the  wall  must  be  on  a  level,  but  for 
a  board  roof  the  pole  must  be  six  inches  lower 
than  the  top  of  the  wall.  Dig  a  shallow  ditch 
along  the  upper  side.  The  lower  side  is  left  open. 
The  two  sides  will  be  partly  open,  and  are  closed 
by  driving  down  stakes  and  banking  straw  against 
them,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  earth.  Leave  an 
opening  along  the  top  for  ventilation.  This  is  as 
good  a  swine  shelter  as  can  he  made,  and  requires 
little  labor  and  material,  as  the  walls  are  of  earth. 

Another  good  shelter  is  made  by  setting  on  three 
sides  (north,  west,  and  south,  or  east)  a  row  of 
stout  stakes  four  feet  high,  the  corner  ones  being 
foi'ked.  Against  these  pile  straight  brush  with  the 
leaves  on  if  possible,  and  cover  this  with  earth. 
Place  poles  in  the  forks  of  the  corner  stakes,  and 
on  these  make  a  roof  of  boards  or  straw,  as  directed 


for  the  other  shelters.  The  bank  of  brush  and 
earth  should  not  reach  quite  to  the  roof,  but  leave 
openings  for  ventilation.  If  desired,  a  portion 
of  the  open  side  of  these  shelters  can  be  closed 
in  the  same  way  that  the  other  sides  are  closed. 


Preparing  Hay  for  Enel. 

K.  G.  NEWTON,  DAKOTA. 

As  a  fuel  fr)r  the  prairie  pioneer,  hay  is  the  most 
easily  obtained,  but  its  consumption  in  a  common 
stove  is  accompanied  with  several  disadvantages. 
It  burns  out  quickly,  makes  a  litter  in  the  cabin, 
leaves  abundance  of  ashes,  and  Alls  the  pipe  full  of 
soot.  The  first  two  disadvantages  can  be  overcome 
by  having  the  hay  in  a  compact  form.  This  is 
usually  accomplished  by  twisting  it  up  in  bunches. 
To  do  this  easily,  the  hay  should  be  moistened  with 
water,  and  thrown  together  in  a  heap.  Pull  a 


A  wv-: 

Fig.  1. — PULLING  OUT  THE  HAT. 

small  handful  partly  out,  and  twist  it  with  both 
hands  as  shown  in  figure  1,  thus  making  a  rope  of 
any  desired  size  or  length — about  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  four  feet  long  is  the  most  conven¬ 
ient.  Double  up  the  rope  or  strand  as  in  figure  2 ; 
twist  the  throe  strands  together  and  push  the 
ends  through  the  loops  as  shown  iu  figure  3. 

A  better  method,  requiring  two  persons,  is  with 
a  tool  shown  in  figure  4.  Take  a  piece  of  half  inch 
round  iron  about  three  feet  long,  bend  one  end  to 
form  a  handle,  drawing  the  other  down  to  a  point 
for  a  hook.  Before  tuniing  the  hook,  slip  on  a 
round  block  of  hard-wood  and  then  a  large  washer. 

Set  a  two  by  six-inch  scantling  iu  an  upright 
position,  either  by  fastening  the  upper  end  to  joists 
overhead  iu  a  barn  or  slied,  or  by  placing  the  bottom 
thirty  inches  deep  in 
earth.  Bevel  the  ends 
of  a  piece  of  the  same 
scantling  a  foot  long, 
and  bolt  it  on  the  up¬ 
right  so  that  the  centre 
of  it  will  come  about 
three  feet  and  a  half 

Fig.  2.— A  STEAND. 

a  hole  through  the  two  pieces  with  a  half  inch 
auger,  as  shown  in  figure  5.  Place  the  handle 
in  this  hole  as  shown  in  figure  6,  smearing  it  with 
some  tallow  or  wagon  grease.  One  person  turns 
the  crank  and  the  other  handles  the  hay.  Take  up 
a  small  armful  of  the  moistened  or  green  hay,  hook 
a  lock  of  it  on  the  iron,  and  when  the  handle  is 
being  turned  step  back,  allowing  the  hay  to  be 
drawn  out  by  the  twisting.  When  the  rope  is  long 
enough  catch  hold  of  the  end  and  twist  it  as 
hard  as  desired,  then  double  and  twist  it  as  in 
figures  2  and  3.  This  gives  a  firm  roll  of  hay ; 
the  harder  it  is  twisted  the  longer  it  will  burn. 

By  means  of  this  device,  one  can  make  hay 
ropes  of  any  length,  of  two  or  three  strands,  which 
can  be  used  to  throw  over  the  hay  stacks,  fastening 
stones  at  each  end,  to 
prevent  the  tops  of 
the  stacks  from  being 
blown  off.  The  han¬ 
dle,  figure  4,  can  be 
made  from  an  old 
wringer  or  similar  ma¬ 
chine  if  at  hand. 

With  a  wooden  handle  on  the  crank 
more  easily,  and  it  will  not  blister 
Tile  dryer  the  hay  is  before  it  is  burned,  the  less 
soot  it  will  form  in  the  pipe.  The  Mennonites  build 
their  houses  with  four  rooms,  and  a  large  brick 


arch  in  the  centre  (fig.  7),  so  that  it  will  heat  all 
the  rooms.  The  walls  of  the  arch  are  thick,  and  will 
hold  heat  fora  long  time.  Tlie  arcli  requires  filling 
only  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  may  be  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  cooking  is  done  on  it  at  the  same 

time.  By  having  , - 

the  arch  open 
into  one  room,  it 
prevents  the  lit¬ 
ter  from  getting  ^  'ff-  twisting  ikon. 
into  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  while  in  the 
next  room  can  be  set  a  sheet  iron  casing  or  box 
in  which  to  place  dishes  or  utensils  for  cooking. 
If  this  iron  box  is  well  made  and  has  a  door  fitted 
in,  it  can  be  made  use  of  as  an  oven  for  baking. 


Watch,  the  Flues. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  destructive  fires  are  the  result 
of  carelessness.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
any  careful  farmer’s  buildings  should  burn  unless 
set  on  Are  by  lightning.  On  the  farm  there  are  no 
fires  for  manufacturing  purposes  ;  fire  cannot  be 
communicated  from  one’s  neighbors  ;  that  class 
which  furnishes  incendiaries  is  lacking ;  and  all 
household  fires  can  be  kept  under  the  eye  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  The  newspaper  reports  of 
the  burning  of  farm  buildings  show  that  the  fires 
can  nearly  alvv'ays  be  traced  to  negligence,  and  in 
more  thau  half  the  cases  to  faulty  flues.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  now  at  hand  when  all  the  occupied  rooms 
will  be  heated,  and  the  danger  from  defective 
flues  is  consequently  great.  Let  there  be  no  delay 
in  examining  all  flues  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
perfectly  safe.  If  any  are  found  defective,  repair 
them  at  once.  The  most  dangerous  place  in  a  flue 
is  the  point  where  the  pipe  enters  it.  If  the  flue 
is  not  built  from  the  floor  up  (a  common  way  of 
construction  once),  this  point  is  in  the  garret,  and 


Fig.  5. 

rarely  noticed.  Unless  the  pipe  fits  the  opening 
very  closely,  sparks  will  escape,  and  falling  upon 
the  adjacent  wood-work,  made  dry  and  combusti¬ 
ble  by  the  heat  from  the  pipe  and  flue,  will  occa¬ 
sion  a  conflagration.  At  least  twice  every  year  the 
joints  about  where  the  pipe  enters  the  flue,  should 
be  plastered,  pressing  the  mortar  firmly  against  the 
flue  and  into  the  crevice 
between  it  and  the  pipe. 

Winds,  etc.,  so  jar  the 
house,  that  in  the  course  of 
months  the  pipe  will  work 
out  of  the  opening,  unless 
well  held  in  place  by  wires ; 
a  point  which  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  mortar  be¬ 
tween  the  bricks  of  the  flue  may  crumble  and 
leave  openings.  Close  these  with  fresh  mortar. 
Make  the  flues  safe,  and  keep  them  so.  Inspect 
frequently.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  wood 
exposed  for  a  long  time  to  a  moderate  heat,  be¬ 
comes  very  dry  and  inflammable,  and  will  take  fire 
with  astonishing  readiness.  Look  well  to  all  points 
where  flues  and  pipes  are  very  close  to  wood  of  any 
kind.  Even  if  there  is  a  space  of  several  inches 
between  the  wood  and  the  pipe  or  flue,  protect 
the  wood  by  covering  it  with  tin.  Old  fruit  cans, 
by  melting  the  solder  and  flattening  the  tin,  will 
answer  for  this  use.  Carefully  watch  the  flues. 
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A  Superior  Shorthorn. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  a  striking  por¬ 
trait  of  ‘‘Kinglet  Fifth,”  one  of  the  finest  Shorthorn 
cows  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
much  better  beef  animals  than  some  individuals  of 
this  breed.  They  grow  with  astonisliing  rapidity, 
may  be  made  ripe-fat  at  two  and  a  half  to  three 
years  old,  at  which  time  they  have  nearly  their  full 
size.  They  fatten  evenly,  and  the  beef  is  marbled 
admirably  in  many  families — that  is,  it  shows  the 
“streak  of  fat  and  streak 
of  lean,”  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  butchers,  and 
sought  after  by  buyers, 
because  it  makes  the 
meat  so  juicy  and  rich 
when  cooked.  The 
Shorthorns  are  the  fa¬ 
vorite  stock  of  the  West 
and  of  the  Plains,  and 
well  they  may  be,  for 
their  grades  of  the  first 
and  second  cross  look 
almost  like  thorough¬ 
breds,  and  with  the 
hardiness  of  the  native 
cows,  they  combine  the 
quick  growth  and  rapid 
fattening  of  the  Short¬ 
horn.  When  the  West¬ 
ern  farmers  want  milk 
instead  of  beef,  he  will 
really  have  little  trouble 
to  breed  it,  for  the  Short¬ 
horn  is  as  naturally  a 
milk  as  a  beef-producer, 
and  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  encourage  lactation 
from  the  first.  Recent 
investigations  collated 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Tisdale, 
and  read  before  a  Dairy  Conference  at  Gloucester, 
England,  indicate  very  clearly  that  as  bred  for 
milk-producers,  the  Shorthorns  are  superior  to  all 
other  breeds.  He  gives  the  following  figures  as  to 
yield:  Shorthorns  average  seven  hundred  gallons 
a  year,  Dutch  (Holsteins)  average  six  hundred 
and  fifty,  Guernseys  four  hundred  and  sixty.  Jer¬ 
seys  five  hundred  and  twenty.  While  as  to  quality 
the  order  is  changed,  thus  the  milk  of  the  Guern¬ 
seys  averaged  14.09  per  cent  of  solids,  of  which 
4.80  was  butter-fat ;  that  of  the  Jerseys  13.6  per 
cent,  of  which  4.26  was  fat ;  that  of  Shorthorns 
averaged  12.7  per  cent,  with  3.79  fat ;  while  the 
Dutch  showed  an  average  of  only  11.8  per  cent, 
with  only  2.97  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  tested  milk. 


A  Clod  Crusher  and  Smoother, 

Among  the  home-made  implements  in  use  among 
the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  the  clod 
crusher  here  represented  seems  likely  to  do  good 
work.  Its  construction  is  simple  ;  two-inch  oak 


planks  are  pinned  together  with  tree-nails,  or 
spiked,  the  forward  ends  resting  upon  a  broad 
plank  of  the  same  thickness,  and  a  narrower  one  be¬ 
ing  spiked,  or  pinned  upon  the  rear  ends.  The  rear 
cross  plank  serves  as  a  cleat  or  rave  for  holding 
stones  or  logs,  to  give  additional  weight.  Harrow 
teeth,  also  of  oak,  or  other  equally  hard  and  tough 
wood,  are  set  in  front.  They  are  a  foot  long  and 
six  inches  apart,  with  a  slight  backward  slope,  so 
as  to  move  nearly  upright.  The  implement  may  be 


drawn  with  one  or  two  horses,  according  to  the 
weight  placed  upon  it,  and  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  teeth  may  also  be  made  longer  or  shorter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ground.  On  weedy  land  it  rakes  off 
the  weeds,  which  may  be  dumped  by  lifting  up  the 
rear  end  by  a  ring,  or  by  a  short  rope  attached  to 
it.  To  secure  this  raking  action,  the  implement 
must  be  drawn  square,  but  if  it  be  desired  that  it 
should  clear  itself  of  weeds,  etc.,  it  must  be  drawn 
obliquely,  by  attaching  the  horses  nearer  to  one  end 
of  the  draft  chain.  The  dimensions  are  as  fol¬ 


lows  :  planks,  four  or  five  feet  long ;  front  cleat, 
eight  feet  long  and  ten  inches  wide;  rear  cleat, 
four  inches  wide  ;  teeth,  two  inehes  through  for 
ordinary  use,  and  set  six  inches  between  centres. 
For  very  rough  ground  with  stones  and  hard  clods, 
roots,  etc.,  the  teeth  should  be  stronger,  say  two 
aud  a  half  inches  through,  and  eight  inehes  be¬ 
tween  centres.  The  other  parts  to  remain  the  same. 


Is  your  Poultry  House  ready  for  Winter? 

Cleanliness  in  all  the  details  of  the  management 
of  poultry  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success.  Un¬ 
less  there  be  perfect  cleanliness,  the  fowls  will  not 
only  be  constantly  infested  and  worried  by  vermin, 
but  they  will  be  liable  to  many  troublesome  and 
dangerous  diseases  w’hich  check  growth,  develop¬ 
ment  and  productiveness  in  the  birds,  and  even 
cause  death.  This  should  prove,  even  to  the 
most  thoughtless  person,  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
neglect  the  poultry  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  make  a  thoi'ough  cleans¬ 
ing  of  the  house,  if  it  has  not  been  done  before.  If 
the  roosts  and  the  nesting  boxes  are  movable,  as 
they  should  be,  the  work  is  much  easier,  and  can 
be  done  much  more  thoroughly.  Take  everything 
from  the  house  that  is  movable  ;  burn  the  old 
nests  to  destroy  the  lice  and  mites,  and  then,  with 
a  broom,  sweep  down  the  ceiling  and  sides  or  walls; 
clean  the  floor  thoroughly,  and  remove  the  drop¬ 
pings  and  other  accumulations.  Get  ready  some 
good  stone  lime,  making  a  moderately  thick  white¬ 
wash.  With  a  good  brush  go  over  the  entire  inside 
of  the  house,  working  the  wash  into  the  cracks  and 
crevices.  When  the  first  coat  is  dry,  if  it  is  not 
heavy  enough,  go  over  a  seeond  time,  and  w'hen 
this  is  dry — not  before,  let  the  birds  occupy  the 
house.  Scrub  off  the  roosting  poles,  and  when 
dry,  smear  them  well  with  kerosene.  Whitewash 
the  nesting  boxes  inside  and  out,  make  new  nests 
of  fresh,  well  broken  straw,  and  give  them  a  good 
dusting  of  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  and  plaee  tobacco 
stems  in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  before  making 
the  nests.  Seatter  sand  and  air  slacked  lime  liber¬ 
ally  over  the  floors,  and  repeat  the  operation  as  of¬ 
ten  as  neeessary  to  insure  pure  air  and  cleanliness. 


Which  are  the  Best  Fowls? 

Which  are  the  best  fowls  depends  entirely  upon 
circumstances;  and  vrhat  may  be  best  for  one  man, 
may  not  be  for  another.  Some  raise  the  birds  for 
pleasure  and  others  mainly  for  pj’oflt,  and  of  the 
latter  class  some  wish  eggs  principally,  while 
others  desire  the  heavy  weights.  As  there  are 
now  breeds  which  will  meet  nearly  all  requirements, 
one  can  make  a  selection  to  suit  his  wishes.  It 
remains  principally  with  himself,  whether  the  flock 
proves  profitable  or  not, 
as  there  is  always  as 
much  in  the  food  and 
care  as  there  is  in  the 
breed.  W'here  ornament 
and  pleasure  are  mainly 
the  object,  we  can  rec¬ 
ommend  the  White 
Crested  Black  Polish, 
which  are  handsome, 
attractive,  and  good. 
While  they  are  largely 
bred  and  sold  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes,  they 
can  readily  be  made  to 
pay  their  way,  at  least 
some  breeders  claim 
that  they  pay  them  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  breed 
as  egg-producers.  They 
are  not  large-bodied 
fowls,  but  they  lay  good 
sized  eggs  and  plenty  of 
them.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  hardy  and  active, 
while  their  heavy  wests 
prevent  them  from  fly¬ 
ing  high,  and  they  can 
readily  be  kept  within 
bounds.  For  eggs  prin¬ 
cipally,  the  White  as 
w'ell  as  the  Brown  Leghorns  deservedly  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  We  have  invariably  had  good  re¬ 
sults  from  them,  and  under  proper  management 
others  are  sure  to  have  the  same  good  results.  The 
great  reason  for  so  much  disappointment  with  fowls 
as  egg-producers,  is  not  with  the  breed  or  the  hens, 
but  with  their  owner,  who  expeets  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  at  all  seasons  without  giving  them 
espeeial  good  care,  attention  and  food.  They 
must  not  only  be  fed  liberally,  and  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  but  be  protected  during  cold  weather.  In 
some  localities  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  building 
heated  moderately,  if  a  large  one,  and  the  winter 
is  unusually  severe.  In  most  cases  this  is  not  neees¬ 
sary,  as  a  well  made  house  will  generally  afford  suf¬ 
ficient  warmth  and  protection.  D.  Z.  Evans,  Jr. 


A  Wagon  Jack. 


Mr.  J.  R.  L.  Dean,  Greene  Co.,  Ohio,  considers 
his  wagon  jack,  shown  in  the  engraving,  superior 
to  any  previously  described  in  the  American  Agri- 


culturist.  The  hoisting  movement  is  a  toggle  joint. 
There  are  two  upright  pieces  of  the  desired  flight, 
firmly  bolted  to  the  base.  The  toggle  joint  is  three 
and  one-half  Inehes  wide,  aud  snugly  fits  between 
the  uprights.  An  iron  hook  is  fastened  to  the  joint 
for  adjusting  the  jack  to  different  flights.  A  pin 
through  the  uprights  keeps  the  joint  in  position. 
An  iron  brace  supports  the  handle.  This  jack  is 
not  as  easily  made  as  are  some  others,  but  the 
extra  work  of  construction  will  be  amply  repaid. 


THE  SHORTHORN  COW  “RINGLET  FIFTH.’ 

He-Engravid  for  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  London. 
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A  New  Eace  of  Pears.— The  Oriental. 

The  Chinese  Sand  Pear,  Pyrus  Sinensis,  a  species 
quite  distinct  from  the  common  pear,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  from  China  early  in  the  present 
century.  In  due  time  it  found  its  way  to  this 
country,  being  more  or  less  planted  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree,  and  specimens  are  still  to  be  seen  upon 
old  plaees.  It  grows  to  the  hight  of  twenty  feet 
or  more,  and  is  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  leaves 
are  large  and  shining,  the  flowers  white,  tinted 
with  pink,  followed  by  a  somewhat  apple-shaped, 
warty,  russeted  fruit,  of  no  value  except  for  cook¬ 
ing.  About  half  a  century  ago,  Maj.  LeConte,  a 
noted  naturalist,  bought  a  Chinese  Sand  Pear  and 
sent  it  to  his  niece  in  Liberty  Co.,  6a.  This  tree 
grew  to  a  large  size,  bore  abundantly,  but  its  fruit 
was  unlike  that  of  the  Sand  Pear,  and  of  sufficient¬ 
ly  good  quality  to  attract  the  attention  of  nursery¬ 


and  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  useful  race  of 
pears,  to  which  the  name  “Oriental”  has  been 
given  by  Southern  nurserymen.  It  is  a  strong 
point  in  favor  of  these  pears  that,  though  the  Le¬ 
Conte  and  Kieffer  have  been  planted  extensively. 
North  as  well  as  South,  not  an  instance  has  been 
reported  in  which  the  trees  were  attacked  by  blight 
or  other  disease.  Experience  with  the  common 
varieties  has  been  very  different,  and  in  some  cases 
most  disastrous.  The  Orientals  grow  vigorously, 
bear  early,  and  are  abundantly  fruitful.  The  en¬ 
gravings,  from  specimens  of  average  size,  show 
the  relative  shape  and  size  of  the  varieties.  The 
LeConte  has  a  waxen  yellow  skin,  with  a  crimson 
cheek  in  the  sun.  It  is  ripe  in  New  Jersey  the 
middle  of  August.  Its  quality  is  compared  to  that 
of  the  Vicar  of  Winktield  and  the  Duchess.  The 
Kieffer  is  of  rich  yellow  color,  with  a  bright  red 
cheek,  and  a  very  showy  fruit.  It  ripens  about  a 


involucre,  instead  of  being  sufficiently  ample  to 
completely  cover  the  young  nuts,  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  plate,  only  largo  enough  to  allow  them  a 
place  to  stand  upon.  The  tree  has  a  diameter  of 
two  feet  at  the  base,  and  annually  bears  its 
crop  of  nuts  exposed  in  this  peculiar  manner. 
We  have  asked  Mr.  Bagley  to  send  us  some  of  the  ripe 
nuts;  these  not  being  confined  by  the  bur,  should  be 
much  larger  and  rounder  than  ordinary  chestnuts. 


Clear  up  the  Forest  Eubbish. 

Forest  fires  are  thought  by  those  well  qualified 
for  judging,  to  be  fully  as  destructive  to  our  di¬ 
minishing  store  of  timber  as  the  axe  and  saw.  The 
forthcoming  volume  of  Special  Forest  Statistics  by 
the  Census  Bureau,  will  contain  a  large  number  of 
valuable  maps.  Among  these  is  one  showing  by 
colors  tbe  percentage  of  destruction  by  these  fires 


men  and  orchardists  as  a  market  fruit.  The  tree 
was  found  to  grow  with  tolerable  certainty  from 
cuttings,  and  quite  a  number  were  propagated  in 
this  manner  in  Thomas  Co.,  Ga.  The  variety  was 
named  LeConte,  in  honor  of  the  officer  who  was 
instrumental  in  introducing  the  tree.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  tree  which  Maj.  L.  sent  to  Georgia 
was  either  a  seedling  of  the  Sand  Pear,  or  an  in¬ 
stance  of  bud  variation  or  sporting.  There  was 
shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  a  very  showy 
fruit  from  the  farm  of  Peter  Kieffer,  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  tree  producing  it  was  a  seedling  of 
the  Chinese  Sand  Pear,  but  the  fruit  was  so  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  original  tree,  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  hybridizing  that  pear 
with  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  common  pear, 
and  the  fruit  was  named  Kieffer’s  Hybrid.  Other 
seedlings  of  the  Sand  Pear  show  that  it  has  a 
marked  tendency  to  vary  from  the  seed,  and  that  it 
is  not  necessaiy  to  suppose  that  the  Kieffer  was 
the  result  of  hybridizing.  While  tbe  other  seed¬ 
lings  are  Inferior  to  the  LeConte  and  Kieffer,some  of 
them  have  received  names,  such  as  Garbers,  Conk¬ 
lin’s,  and  Smith’s  Hybrids — though  probably  not 
hybrids — and  have  been  propagated  to  a  small  ex¬ 
tent.  They  are  chiefly  of  interest  as  showing  the 
tendency  of  the  Sand  Pear  to  vary  from  the  seed. 


month  later  than  the  LeConte.  As  to  quality,  we 
have  had  specimens  which  we  preferred  to  the 
Bartlett.  Neither  of  these  varieties  can  take  a 
high  rank  as  to  quality,  but  if  one  has  a  tree,  be  is 
quite  sure  to  have  fruit.  For  cooking,  canning, 
and  drying  or  evaporating,  they 'are  valuable.  If 
these  varieties  are  worked  upon  quince  or  common 
pear  stocks,  they  become  diseased,  and  trees  prop¬ 
agated  from  buds  or  grafts  taken  from  trees  on 
these  stocks,  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Those  in¬ 
tending  to  plant  these  varieties,  should  insist  upon 
having  trees  uncontaminated  by  any  “  blood  ”  of 
tbe  common  pear  or  the  quince.  The  Southern 
journals  show  that  tbe  LeConte  pear  has  created  a 
furore,  and  the  acres  that  have  been  planted  are 
numbered  by  hundreds.  We  are  glad  to  see  this 
indication  of  enterprise,  and  hope  that  those  who 
have  engaged  in  it  have  not  overestimated  the 
demand.  Improvement  should  be  the  next  step, 
by  raising  seedlings  from  the  best  of  the  Orientals. 


Burless  Chestnuts. — H.  Bagley,  of  Greene 
Co.,  N.  T.,  sends  us  specimens  of  a  peculiar 
chestnut.  The  young  nuts,  instead  of  being  in¬ 
closed,  as  usual,  in  a  prickly  involucre  which  ripens 
into  tbe  bur,  are  quite  naked  and  exposed.  The 


in  the  wooded  portion  of  the  United  States  in  a 
single  specimen  year— 1882.  It  pi  esents  a  striking 
and  suggestive  picture,  especially  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that,  in  the  judgment  of  experts,  the  greater 
number  of  these  fires  are  needless.  The  most  fre¬ 
quent  causes  are  carelessness  in  burning  brush  in 
neighboring  clearings,  in  leaving  camp-fires  without 
thoroughly  extinguishing  them,  which  means  some¬ 
thing  more  than  just  kicking  the  brands  apart,  in 
running  locomotives  that  have  no  spark  arresters, 
in  neglecting  to  burn  off  grass,  etc.,  from  the  space 
occupied  by  the  roadway  of  the  railroads  at  a  time 
of  year  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  and  last  and  chief 
of  all,  in  leaving  the  rubbish  of  lumbering — tops, 
limbs,  etc.,  where  it  helps  start  and  maintain  fires. 
Some  authorities  contend  that  all  who  own  timber 
land  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  collect  and 
burn  all  such  debris,  and  to  remove  fallen  limbs 
and  dead  trees  from  woods  in  which  no  lumbering 
is  going  on,  in  case  they  join  woods  owned  by 
other  parties.  When  we  reflect  that  the  damage 
done  by  these  fires  is  probably  not  less  than  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  that  it  con¬ 
sumes  that  product,  which  of  all  others,  is  hardest 
to  replaee,  and  yet  is  indisi)ensable  to  tbe  national 
welfare,  we  see  how  imporlantit  is  that  all  i)ractic- 
able  safeguards  should  be  faithfully  used.  J.W.  P. 
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A  Fish-Destroying  Plant. 

Some  items  having  appeared  in  tlic  daily  papers 
describing  in  an  indefinite  way  a  plant  that  de¬ 
stroyed  the  young  in  tlie  Government  fish  ponds  at 
Washington,  we  made  inquiry  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission,  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  editor 


of  the  “  Fish  Commission  Bulletin,”  Mr.  C.  AV. 
Smiley,  promptly  replied,  referring  us  to  notes 
on  the  subject,  and  soon  after  forwarded  us  a  copy 
of  an  engraving  prepared  for  the  “  Bulletin.”  The 
plant  in  question  is  the  Common  Bladderwort, 
Ulrindaria  vulgaris,  an  aqual.ie  plant,  common  !in 
England,  and  in  a  modified  form  in  this  country. 
Besides  this  species  there  are  some  half  a  dozen 
others,  so  closely  resembling  it  in  manner  of  growth 
that  a  description  of  one  will  answer  for  all  the 
others.  The  Bladdervvorts  are  mostly  floating  plants 
and  nearly  rootless.  Their  leaves  are  submerged 
and  very  much  divided.  An  erect  stem,  six  inches 
or  more  high,  bears  several  yellow  or  purple 
flowers,  which  are  two-lipped  with  a  spur,  and  re¬ 
semble  those  of  a  Snapdragon.  The  leaves  are 
furnished  with  numerous  small  bladders,  which 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  floating  the  plant  while  in  flower,  but  which  are 
now  known  to  have  other  uses.  The  engraving 
shows  a  plant  of  the  Common  Bladderwort,  re¬ 
duced  in  size.  The  flower-stalk  in  the  real  plant  is 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  high  ;  the  immersed 
stems,  from  one  to  tiirce  feet  long,  are  covered 
with  finely  divided  leaves,  bearing  numerous  blad¬ 
ders.  These  give  the  genus  its  name,  which  is  from 
uti-icrdus,  tlie  Latin  for  a  little  bladder.  The  ob- 
seiwations  of  Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  of  New  Jersey,  as 
quoted  by  Darwin,  and  others,  show  that  these 
bladders,  instead  of  serving  as  floats,  are  generally 
filled  with  water  and  provide  the  plant  with  food 
by  trapping  vast  numbers  of  animalcules,  small 
larva?,  worms,  etc.  One  of  these  bladders,  magni¬ 
fied,  is  shown  at  the  left  hand  of  the  engraving  (3). 
AVithout  giving  a  minute  description,  we  may  say, 
that  these  bladders  arc  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  are  most  admirably  contrived  for 
entrapping  small  animals.  The  opening  of  the 
bladder  usually  pointing  downward,  is  guarded  by 
an  elastic  valve  so  arranged,  that  its  edge  yields  to 
the  pressure  of  small  creatures  from  without  and 
admits  them,  but  it  only  opens  inwards,  and  an 
animal  once  caught  c.an  not  escape.  Projecting 
from  the  orifice  are  long,  slender,  branched  h.airs, 
called  “antennae,”  which  serve  to  attract  the  small 


animals  and  guide  them  to  the  entrance  to  the 
bladder.  Those  who  wdsh  to  know  more  of  the 
structure  of  these  bladders  are  referred  to  Uar- 
wdn’s  “Insectivorous  Plants,”  where  they  will  find 
the  evidence  that  the  creatures  caught  in  the  blad¬ 
ders  decay,  and  afford  nourishment  to  the  plant. 
The  past  summer,  Mr.  G.  E.  Simms,  Jr.,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  hatching  perch  and 
roach  from  the  spawn  in  an 
aquarium.  Discovering  that 
many  of  the  young  fry  were 
dead,  he  investigated  the  cause. 
Upon  lifting  a  young  fish,  he 
found  that  its  head  was  fast  in 
a  bladder  of  the  Bladderwort; 
other  fishes  were  held  by  the 
tail,  and  in  some  cases  the  head 
and  the  tail  of  a  fish  were 
caught  by  two  distinct  blad¬ 
ders.  A  bladder,  holding  a 
young  fish  by  the  tail,  is  given 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
engraving  (4).  Professor  Mose¬ 
ley,  Oxford  University,  examin¬ 
ed  the  specimens  and  confirmed 
Mr.  Simms  in  his  view  of  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  jmung 
fry.  Professor  Moseley  com¬ 
municated  the  facts  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  entrapped  fry  to  the  U. 
S.  Fish  Commission,  and  the 
matter  is  under  investigation 
by  Mr.  Smiley.  It  is  important 
to  know  what  kinds  of  fry  are 
liable  to  loss  from  this  cause, 
and  also  whether  all  of  our  spe¬ 
cies  of  Utricularia  are  equally 
dangerous.  Hatching  ponds 
may  be  easily  kept  free  of  the 
plant,  as  it  floats  and  may  be 
raked  out.  The  case  is  interest¬ 
ing,  as  showing  that  every 
scientific  fact,  however  in¬ 
significant  it  appears  when  first  established, 

may  have  a  very  important  practical  bearing. 


Watering  Plants. 

Probably  the  most  important  matter  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  growing  house-plants  is  that  of  watering 
them.  The  cultivator  should  know  just 
when  to  water,  and  to  give  it  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good.  Amateur  florists  often  ex¬ 
hibit  much  poor  judgment  in  watering.  It 
is  the  habit  of  some  to  keep  the  soil  about 
their  plants  constantly  soaked  with  water, 
and  they  wonder  why  they  are  not  thrifty 
or  healthy.  These  cultivators  do  not  stop 
to  consider  that  such  treatment  is  un¬ 
natural,  and  will  have  an  effect  contrary  to 
what  is  desired.  There  are  those  who  resort 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  keep  their 
plants  all  the  time  in  a  perishing  con¬ 
dition  of  dryness,  which  is  even  worse  than 
if  they  were  watered  to  death.  If  we  will 
observe  how  judiciously  Nature  distributes 
the  sunshine  and  shadow,  the  periodical 
rains,  and  the  refreshing  dews,  we  will  learn 
an  important  lesson.  Animal  nature  is  very 
much  like  the  vegetable  in  this  respect.  A 
pot,  or  other  receptacle  in  which  plants  are 
grown,  should  be  porous  ;  glazed,  or  painted 
pots,  ought  never  to  be  used  where  plain, 
unglazed  pots  can  be  obtained  ;  all  non-por- 
ous  pots  of  tin  and  similar  material,  should 
be  discarded.  Plants  grow’ing  in  them  can 
never  compare  in  health  with  those  that  have 
the  advantage  of  plain  porous  pots.  There 
should  be  a  hole  of  sufficient  size  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  pot,  to  allow  the  water  to  drain 
off,  and  to  pass  away  as  soon  as  possible. 
Placing  a  few  pieces  of  broken  crocks,  or 
charcoal,  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  will 
facilitate  a  rapid  drainage,  as  good  drainage 
is  essential  to  the  growth  of  strong  and 
healthy  plants.  AVhen  plants  require  water,  it 
will  be  indicated  by  a  light,  dry  appearance  of 
the  top  of  the  soil,  and  if  watered  when  in  this 


condition,  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Give  water 
only  when  in  this  condition,  and  then  copiously, 
giving  them  all  they  will  soak  up  at  the  time,  then 
withhold  water  until  the  same  indication  of  their 
want  of  it  again  appears,  and  apply  it  freely.  Un¬ 
less  plants  are  in  a  very  dry  atmosphere,  as  in  a 
warm  parlor  in  winter,  they  will  seldom  require 
watering.  In  summer  they  should  be  closely 
watched,  and  if  exposed  to  wind  and  sun,  they  will 
require  daily  watering,  to  keep  them  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  state.  AA^hen  plants  are  suffering  from  drouth, 
the  leaves  will  droop,  frequently  turn  yellow, 
and  drop  off  prematurely  ;  this  can  be  avoided  by 
timely  attention  to  the  growing  plants  each  day. 

In  summer,  watering  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
will  be  followed  by  the  best  results,  for  it  will  give 
the  plants  time  to  take  up  and  assimilate  the  mois¬ 
ture  necessary  to  their  life,  and  being  completely 
charged  with  water,  they  will  be  prepared  for  the 
hot  sun  and  drying  winds  of  the  next  day.  J.  S. 


Another  New  Raspberry —  The 
“  Raneocas.  ” 

Like  nearly  all  other  valuable  raspberries,  the 
Raneocas  is  a  chance  seedling.  Mr.  Albert  H.an- 
sell,  of  the  town  of  Raneocas,  N.  J.,  discovered  in 
a  most  unfavorable  locality,  a  bush  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  present  so  many  good  qualities,  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  try  the  effect  of  giving  it  a  better  chance. 
As  the  result  the  plant  was  propagated  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  several  acres  were  set  with  it  to 
supply  fruit  for  market ;  thus  the  variety  has  been 
tested  on  a  large  scale.  This  fall  the  plants  are 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Chase  Nurseries,  who 
claim  for  it  an  earliness  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
variety.  According  to  Mr.  Ilansell,  he  commenced 
picking  the  Raneocas  this  year  on  June  21st,  having 
made  his  last  picking  of  Sharpless  strawberries  on 
June  19th.  Other  claims  are:  It  is  as  hardy  as 
the  hardiest,  yields  as  well  as  the  most  productive, 
and  in  size  is  equal  to  the  largest  good  market 
berry,  being  uniformly  larger  than  the  Bra’ldy- 
wine.  The  engraving  gives  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  fruit.  The  principal  point  in  a  market  berry  is 
its  firmness,  to  allow  it  to  be  shipped.  “As  a 
shipper,  it  is  perfect.”  This  is  a  strong  claim  to 
make,  but  it  is  supported  by  the  statement  that 
“  the  fniit  has  been  shipped  in  quantity  from 


Philadelphia  to  Boston,  arriving  there  in  perfect 
condition.”  Mr.  Ilansell  states  that  in  his  planta¬ 
tion  for  market,  he  does  not  use  stakes  or  trel- 
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Uses,  but  after  beading  the  fruiting  eanes  baek  to 
two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  he  ties  “three 
or  four  of  them  together  at  the  top,  so  as  to  make  a 
good  arch,  which  renders  them  self-supporting.” 
The  sum  of  the  desirable  qualities  possessed  by 
the  Rancocas  red  raspberry  is  expressed  thus  : 
“  The  busy  man’s  berry.  The  lazy  man’s  berry.” 


What  is  Sphagnum? 


The  suggestion  last  month  of  a  new  use  for 
sphagnum  —  that  of  bedding  for  animals,  has 
brought  out  the  inquiry  —  what  is  sphagnum? 
Sphagnum  is  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 

the  peat  mosses, 
and  is  used  by 
botanists  of  the 
present  day  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  these 
from  other  moss¬ 
es.  There  are  in 
the  United  States 
more  than  a  dozen 
species  of  sphag¬ 
num,  but  prac¬ 
tically,  in  con¬ 
sidering  their 
uses,  we  may  re¬ 
gard  them  as  one. 
The  engraving  of 
one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  species  will 
give  an  idea  of 
the  appearance  of 
these  plants. 
They  have  nu¬ 
merous  short 
branches,  thick¬ 
ly  covered  with 
minute  leaves, 
which  are  beauti¬ 
ful  objects  to 
examine  with  the  compound  microscope.  These 
mosses  grow  in  wet  places,  and  in  such  numbers 
as  to  cover  large  tracts,  and  form  peat  bogs.  In 
these  the  mosses  grow  in  close  contact,  the  tops  of 
the  individual  plants  only  being  visible.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bog  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  green.  As  the 
moss  grows,  the  plants  increase  in  hight,  while 
their  lower  portions  gradually  decay  and  form 
peat.  The  moss  when  taken  from  the  bog  is  satu¬ 
rated  with  water,  and  is  allowed  to  drain  and  dry 
before  it  is  baled  for  transportation.  Even  when 
moist  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  moss  does  not 
readily  decay,  or  even  become  sour,  and  it  retains 
its  elasticity  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  is  un¬ 
equalled  as  a  material  for  surrounding  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  plants  in  general,  and  is  much  employed 
by  nurserymen  and  florists  in  packing  their  stock 
for  transportation.  Gardeners  make  use  of  sphag¬ 
num  as  a  medium  in  which  to  grow  some  kinds  of 
orchids  and  other  plants  which  are  natives  of  bogs. 
They  also  use  it  to  mulch  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
pots,  and  when  dried,  rubbed  uj)  and  sifted,  it  is  a 
most  excellent  material  for  covering  fine  seeds. 
For  these  and  other  uses,  sphagnum  is  in  demand, 
and  as  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  localities 
producing  it,  are  obliged  to  purchase  it,  there  is 
already  considerable  traflflc  in  the  article.  Its  use 
as  a  bedding  material  is  likely  to  rapidly  increase. 


SPHAGUTIM,  OK  PEAT  MOSS. 


Give  the  Pumpkin  a  Chance. — The  pumpkin 
is  an  outcast,  crowds  itself  through  the  world, 
and  gets  along  as  best  it  may.  We  object  to  its 
being  so  despicably  treated.  For  daii'y  cows  the 
pumpkin  is  highly  valuable,  and  in  no  way  objec¬ 
tionable.  It  is  rich  in  fat  and  sugar,  tending  to  in¬ 
crease  the  yield,  while  its  yellow  color  adds  to 
the  appearance  of  the  butter.  A  well-known 
authority  claims,  that  a  ton  of  pumpkins  is  more 
preferable  for  dairy  cows  than  two  tons  of  ruta 
bagas,  and  several  times  as  many  white  turnips. 
The  hard  shell  varieties  can  be  kept  well  on  into 
the  winter,  if  stored  in  a  dry  place  with  hay  or 
straw  packing.  There  are  worse  things  for  farmers 
to  have  in  a  field  than  sixty-pound  pumpkins. 


The  Eelation.  of  Plants  to  Health. 

JAMES  SUEBUAN. 


Plants  at  present  are  more  generally  cultivated 
in-doors  than  formerly,  and  they  may  be  seen  in  al¬ 
most  every  home.  The  cultivation  of  plants  in 
dwellings  is  decidedly  a  modern  custom — at  least 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  now  practised.  One 
who  now  contemplates  building  a  dwelling  house, 
plans  to  have  included  with  the  other  conveniences 
of  a  first-class  home,  a  suitable  window  for  house 
plants,  As  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  dwelling 
houses  increases,  the  question  is  raised  by  some  : 
“  Are  not  plants  injurious  to  health,  if  growing  in 
the  apartments  in  which  we  live  and  sleep  ?  ”  We 
know  of  persons  who  would  not  sleep  in  a  room  iti 
which  a  number  of  plants  were  growing,  giving  as 
the  reason  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
given  off  by  the  plants,  is  detrimental  to  health. 
Now  this  view  is  either  true  or  is  not  true.  We 
have  made  a  particular  study  of  this  matter,  and 
speak  from  experience.  Over  ten  years 
of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the  green¬ 
house,  among  all  kinds  of  plants  ;  I 
have  frequently  slept  all  night  among 
them,  and  never  observed  it  to  be  in 
the  least  detrimental  to  ray  health, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  never 
felt  better  than  when  among  plants. 

Gardeners,  as  a  class,  those  who  have 
spent  their  lives  among  plants,  show, 
so  far  as  we  have  observed,  a  longevity 
equal  to,  if  not  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  class  who  are  engaged  in  any  of  the  voca¬ 
tions  usually  regarded  as  healtliKiI.  We  must 
admit,  however,  that  we  have  never  known  of  a 
case  of  chronic  rheumatism  to  be  benefited  in  the 
least  by  working  in  hot-houses,  on  account  of  the 
perpetual  dampness  of  the  air.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  of  a  number  of  persons  afflicted  with  va¬ 
rious  other  diseases,  who  have  been  noticeably  ben¬ 
efited  by  working  among  plants,  perhaps  it  was 
owing  to  the  health-giving  bodily  exercise  required 
by  the  work,  rather  than  the  supposed  health-giving 
eilects  of  the  plants  themselves ;  we  think  the  re¬ 
sult  was  due  to  both.  An  eminent  physician  cites 
a  case  in  which  his  sister,  aged  fifty  years,  was 
afflicted  with  tubercular  consumption,  her  death, 
as  the  natural  result  of  such  a  terrible  disease  being 
expected  at  any  time,  but  being  an  ardent  lover  of 
plants  and  flowers,  she  was  daily  accustomed  to 
move  among  her  plants,  of  which  she  possessed  a 
large  number,  in  her  sleeping  room  as  well  as 
many  other  specimens  in  beds  outside.  ITer  friends 
reproved  her  for  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with 
her  plants ;  but  the  years  came  and 
went,  and  she  was  still  found  moving 
among  her  flowers  in  her  eightieth 
year,  surviving  those,  who  many  years 
before  predicted  her  immediate  demise, 
as  the  result  of  her  imprudence.  IVho 
will  say  but  what  the  exhalation  from 
her  numerous  plants  increasing  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
she  lived,  prolonged  her  life  ?  The 
above  is  but  one  of  many  cases,  in  which 
tubercular  consumption  has  been  arrest¬ 
ed  and  sometimes  wholly  cured  by  the 
sanitary  effects  produced  by  working  among  plants 
for  ,  a  considerable  time.  We  know  of  cases  in 
which  druggists,  ministers,  and  students  from 
school,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  chosen 
vocations  on  account  of  failing  health,  resorted  to 
the  nursery  or  hot-house.  In  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  restoration  to  vigorous  health  was  the  result. 

We  contend,  therefore,  that  this  old  superstition 
that  house  plants  are  injurious  to  health,  is  noth¬ 
ing  hut  a  myth.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
at  night  discharged  from  two  dozen  large  plants, 
will  not  equal  that  exhaled  by  one  infent  sleeper, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  scientific  men.  Be¬ 
cause  a  few  old  cronies  stick  to  the  absurdity  that 
“  plants  are  awful  sickenin’  things,”  it  is  no  reason 
why  sensible  people  should  be  at  all  alarmed  by  it. 
[The  more  recent  discovery  that  plants  in  flower 
produce  ozone,  a  form  of  oxygen  noted  for  its 


activity  in  purifying  the  air,  and  destroying  the 
various  disease  germs,  is  an  additional  reason  why 
plants  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  sleeping 
rooms  and  other  parts  of  our  dweliings.  ~  Ed.] 


What  shall  be  done  with  the  Front  Yard  ? 

Every  one  who  has  just  completed  a  new  house, 
finds  himself  confronted  with  the  question  of  the 
best  arrangement  of  the  front  yard.  The  same 
question  should  present  itself  to  those  who  have 
long  had  front  yards  aud  have  allowed  them  to  fall 
into  neglect.  If  one  has  grounds  of  several  acres 
to  improve,  he  naturally  calls  in  the  services  of  a 
landscape  architect,  but  where  there  are  hut  a  few 
rods,  the  area  is  often  left  to  an  ignorant  jobbing 
gardener,  whose  chief  idea  of  improvement  is  to 
make  crooked  walks  where  straight  ones  would  be 
in  better  taste.  Rather  than  trust  his  front  yard 
in  such  hands,  the  owner  had  better  undertake  the 
task  himself.  In  most  localities  it  will  bo  too  late 
to  execute  the  work  properly  this  fall,  but  the  plan 


may  be  decided  upon,  and  all  the  grading  and 
shaping  may  be  done  in  readiness  for  planting  next 
spring.  With  a  small  area  there  is  great  danger  of 
undertaking  to  do  too  much  ;  this  should  be 
avoided,  and  simplicity  and  neatness  be  aimed  at. 
The  accompanying  plans,  by  Ellas  A.  Long,  will 
suggest  the  manner  in  which  the  planting  of  a 
small  area  may  be  varied.  These  are  Intended  for 
the  smallest  village  and  town  front  yards,  but  the 
same  designs  may  be  adapted  to  much  larger  areas. 
In  all  of  these,  the  house  is  reached  by  a  walk  run¬ 
ning  straight  from  the  street  along  the  boundary. 
Great  care  is  needed  in  selecting  materials  for 
planting  small  areas.  A  tall-growing  tree  would 
be  out  of  place  in  such  a  yard,  while  shrubs  of  low 
growth,  and  dwarf  evergreens,  are  well  suited  to 
such  grounds.  The  chief  point  should  be  to  secure 
as  much  grass  as  possible.  In  figures  1  and  3, 
small  shrubs  and  flowers  are  employed,  and  in 
figure  1  a  special  ornamental  bed  is  provided  for  ; 
this  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  planted  with  coleus 
and  other  “foliage  plants,”  than  with  flowers.  In 


the  design,  figure  3,  the  marginal  border  may  he 
planted  with  perennial  flower  roots,  making  such  a 
selection  as  will  afford  a  continuous  bloom  all  the 
season.  Three  choice  shrubs  occupy  the  border  in 
the  centre.  Figure  4,  having  more  grass,  will  ap¬ 
pear  larger  than  figure  3.  The  marginal  border 
here  may  be  planted  with  perennials  also.  The 
border  surrounding  the  bay  window  should  hold 
climbers  for  the  window,  and  low-flowering  shrubs. 
The  beds,  cut  in  the  lawn,  may  have  each  a  dwarf 
evergreen  ;  if  the  surface  of  these  beds  be  planted 
with  Ivy,  the  effect  will  be  very  fine.  The  surface 
between  the  beds  in  all  the  plans  may  be  of  grass, 
or  gravel ;  the  former  Is  preferable.  Even  in  very 
small  lots  a  good  effect  is  secured  by  making  the 
beds  farthest  from  the  walks  with  a  slightly  elevated 
surface ;  a  rise  from  front  to  rear  of  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  in  the  highest  part  will  be  sufficient. 
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Closet  Door  with.  Shelves  for  Toilet 
Articles. 

In  small  bed-rooms  space  may  be  economized  by 
dispensing  with  some  of  the  usual  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture.  If  the  room  has  a  closet  opening  out  of  it, 
we  may  do  without  the  washstand,  and  fit  up  the 
closet  door  with  shelves  for  holding  the  toilet 
articles  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  A  shelf  wide 
enough  to  hold  wash-bowl  and  pitcher,  soap-dish, 
and  a  few  bottles,  is  fastened  by  small  iron  brack¬ 
ets  to  the  door,  at  the  bight  of  an  ordinary  wash- 
stand.  Below  this  is  a  second  shelf  for  holding  the 
slop-jar.  The  shelves  are  made  of  inch  boards, 
rounded  at  the  corners,  and  painted  to  match  the 
door.  Places  for  holding  bowl,  pitcher,  soap-dish, 
and  a  bottle  are  cut  in  the  upper  shelf,  and  one 
only  is  cut  in  the  lower  shelf.  These  are  sawed 


out  as  they  formerly  were  in  the  old-fashioned 
wash-stands.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  shelves 
firmly  fastened ;  otherwise  the  bowl,  pitcher,  etc., 
would  be  likely  to  slide  off  when  the  door  was 
opened  and  closed.  Above  the  upper  shelf  is  a 
towel-rack  made  by  slipping  the  ends  of  a  heavy 
wire  through  screw  rings  in  the  door,  and  bending 
it  in  to  the  proper  shape.  At  one  side  of  the  shelf 
may  be  a  small  rack  for  brushes,  and  below  it  a 
pocket  for  the  sponge.  Beneath  the  lower  shelf  is 
a  shoe  rack,  which  may  be  made  of  boards  or  of 
heavy  ticking.  If  the  closet  door  is  not  a  very 
strong  one,  or  not  well  hung,  bowl,  pitcher,  and 
slop-jar,  made  of  papier  maehc,  may  be  used 
instead  of  China.  They  are  very  light,  and  wdll  last 
a  long  time.  They  come  in  pretty  patterns  and 
look  quite  neat. 


Can’t  You  Sleep? 

Many  persons  find  themselves  troubled  by  wake¬ 
fulness.  Some  resort  to  the  Hydrate  of  Chloral 
and  other  drugs  to  produce  sleep.  Such  drugs,  if 
tlieiruse  is  once  begun,  have  to  be  continued,  and 
in  increasing  doses,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  induce  sleep  in  some  other  way.  Among 
the  methods  that  have  been  suggested,  is  the 
stopping  of  all  study  or  serious  reading,  half  an 
hour  before  bed-time,  and  to  take  sufticient  exer¬ 
cise  with  dumb-bells  or  Indian  clubs  to  produce  a 
warm  glow  of  the  body,  and  then  jump  into  bed. 
In  winter  sleep  in  a  flannel  night-gown,  and 


between  blankets  instead  of  cold  sheets.  The 
attempt,  when  in  bed,  to  read  some  amusing  novel 
may  be  made,  in  order  to  divert  the  mind  from  the 
wakefulness.  A  second  method  is,  instead  of  read¬ 
ing,  to  repeat  a  poem  with  which  one  is  familiar. 
Another  plan  is,  to  draw  in  along,  slow  breath  by  the 
mouth,  and  force  the  breath  out  through  the  nose, 
imagining  that  the  two  currents  can  be  distinctly 
seen.  The  mind  is  to  be  kept  fixed  upon  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  breathing,  and  the  endeavor  to  see  the  cur¬ 
rents  as  they  are  expelled.  One  of  our  editorial 
associates  finds  relief  by  wetting  a  cloth  with  cold 
water  and  placing  this  across  the  forehead,  and 
binding  it  in  place  by  means  of  a  towel.  It  is  worth 
while  to  give  either  of  these  methods  a  thorough 
trial  rather  than  to  resort  to  drugs  of  any  kind. 


Autumn  Styles. 

“Partial  culture  seeks  the  ornate,  perfect  cul¬ 
ture,  extreme  simplicity.”  If  this  be  true,  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  making  rapid 
advances  toward  refined  and  cultivated  taste 
in  dress.  It  has  been  noticeable  in  the  various 
fashionable  resorts  the  past  season,  that  the 
toilets  of  ladies  of  all  ages  have  been  marked  by 
extreme  simplicity.  Cambrics,  ginghams,  satines, 
and  the  infinite  varieties  of  white  fabrics,  have,  as 
a  rule,  been  plainly  made,  often  with  a  gathered, 
belted  waist,  and  tucked  skirt.  These  are  worn 
through  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  changed 
for  a  fresh  dress  of  the  same  material,  or  perhaps 
a  light  wool  of  some  pretty  shade.  With  them  are 
worn  ribbons  of  some  contrasting  color,  which  will 
harmonize  with  the  dress.  Not  broad  sashes,  but 
ribbons  two  or  three  inches  wide  tied  around  the 
waist,  and  finished  with  a  bow  and  long  ends  ; 
or  made  bows  may  be  scattered  here  and  there 
among  folds  and  drapery.  Another  marked 
change  is  the  absence  of  jewelry.  Even  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  precious  stones 
of  great  value,  wear  few  at  a  time,  and  these  in  a 
plain  setting.  A  handsome  gold  button,  or  stud, 
with  a  single  precious  stone,  fastens  the  high  linen 
collar,  and  a  bow  of  ribbon  with  long  ends  com¬ 
pletes  the  dressing  for  the  neck.  If  jewelry  is 
worn  at  all,  it  is  not  in  sets  as  formerly.  A  long 
bar  pin  of  gold,  or  of  some  fancy  design,  is  used 
when  a  pin  is  needed.  Ear-rings  are  seldom  seen, 
except  single  stones  of  value.  Bracelets  are  worn 
to  take  the  place  of  linen  cuffs,  but  they  are  small 
bands  of  gold,  silver,  or  jet,  with  simple  fastenings. 
Chains,  lockets,  indeed  showy  ornaments  of  any 
kind,  are  not  worn  by  persons  of  refined  tastes. 

Is  there  anything  new  for  early  fall  ?  One  of  the 
leading  “  men  milliners”  of  Paris  says  that  “the 
man  or  woman  who  can  invent  anything  absolutely 
new  in  ladies’  toilets,  has  a  fortune  at  command.” 
Certain  it  is,  those  who  can  look  back  thirty  or 
forty  years,  must  see  in  the  present  styles  a  revival 
of  those  then  worn,  and  not  only  is  the  style  of 
making  similar,  but  it  is  said  the  materials  then 
used,  which  have  been  laid  aside  for  years,  are  to 
be  reproduced  this  fall.  Among  them  are  the 
handsome  and  durable  Irish  poplins,  the  soft 
delaines,  and  useful  mohairs  and  alpacas.  The  in¬ 
dications  are,  that  two  or  three  fabrics  will  still  be 
combined  in  one  dress,  as  the  importations  show 
plain  and  figured  goods  to  match.  Many  woolen 
stuffs  have  raised  figures  in  velvet.  Some  richer 
goods  have  raised  flowers  outlined  with  beads. 
These  are  used  for  waists,  and  bands  for  trimming 
the  skirts.  Plain  velvet  waists  will  still  be  worn. 
Jerseys  are  used  for  morning  and  home  wear  only, 
except  those  made  of  silk,  and  extra  fine  and  heavy 
wool,  costing  from  eight  to  fifteen  dollars  each. 
Stripes  are  to  be  popular,  even  broad  stripes  of 
contrasting  colors,  as  dark-red  with  green,  ecru 
with  brown,  gray  with  black,  etc.  Blocks  and 
squares  are  pretty  for  children’s  dresses.  A  dress 
of  bright,  rich  red,  over  a  skirt  of  I'ed  and  dark- 
blue  blocks,  with  dark-blue  ribbons,  is  effective 
for  a  young  miss.  All  the  dark  rich  colors  will  be 
worn,  also  blue-grays,  and  moss  and  bronze-greens. 
The  variety  in  W’oolen  goods  is  so  great,  that  one 
can  suit  herself  as  to  color,  quality,  and  price. 
Silk  is  little  used  for  street  wear,  although  a  silk 


skirt  is  useful  with  an  over-dress  of  wool.  These 
are  made  in  plain  designs  for  the  street,  but  great 
care  is  used  that  the  corsage  shall  fit  perfectly,  and 
that  the  drapery  be  graceful.  If  the  waist  is  round, 
there  should  be  a  belt  ribbon,  with  bow  in  front; 
it  should  be  long  with  high  darts,  short  shoulders, 
and  high  standing  collar.  The  sleeve  is  high, 
rounded  up  on  the  shoulder,  but  not  gathered  into 
so  much  fulness  as  of  late.  It  is  well  never  to 
adopt  any  extreme  in  fashion  ;  it  is  always  short¬ 
lived.  Bustles  will  remain,  and  the  fashion  which 
has  prevailed  in  thin  dresses,  of  two  large  loops 
and  ends  at  the  back,  made  of  one  width  of  the 
dress  material,  will  continue  for  silks  and  soft 
wools.  Basques  will  retain  their  place  with  or 
without  vests.  Polonaises  also  remain  in  favor. 
The  back  is  in  many  cases  like  a  princess  dress,  re¬ 
quiring  only  a  draped  front.  Skirts  of  heavy  cloth 
will  be  plain  and  full,  without  flounces;  a  broad 
band  of  velvet  or  Astrachan  cloth,  will  trim  the 
bottom  and  sides.  Eor  lighter  goods,  bias  bands 
or  tucks  are  still  in  favor.  Ethel  Stone. 


Protecting  Pood  from  Ants,  Plies,  Etc. 

L.  D.  SNOOK,  PLA. 

During  a  large  part  of  the  year,  flies,  cockroaches, 
or  Croton  bugs,  and  ants,  are  veiy  troublesome  in 
the  pantry.  I  recently  saw  a  cheap,  simple  affair 


Fig.  1.— THE  H.VNGING  SAFE  CLOSEU. 


for  keeping  these  pests  at  bay,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  I  give  Mie  plan  of  construction. 
It  consists  of  a  box,  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  one 
foot  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  high,  with  a  shelf 
dividing  it  into  two  compartments,  as  shown 
in  the  engravings.  Figure  1  represents  the  safe 
closed,  and  figure  3,  the  same  open.  Each  com¬ 
partment  is  provided  with  a  light  board  door.  The 
upper  one,  when  open,  rests  against  the  wires  which 
support  the  safe.  The  doors  are  kept  closed  by 
the  use  of  a  wooden  button  or  other  device.  The 


Fig.  3. — THE  SAFE  OPEN. 


box  is  held  in  position  by  four  wires,  g,  g,  attached 
to  the  ceiling  overhead,  and  by  crossing  them  the 
hox  will  swing  but  very  little.  Where  the  wires 
cross  at  a,  a  strip  of  cloth  is  wound  and  securely 
tied,  these  are  kept  saturated  with  turpentine,  kero¬ 
sene,  or  other  fluid  offensive  to  the  insects.  By  the 
use  of  this  safe  the  housekeeper  can  keep  insects  of 
all  kinds  away  from  the  food.  The  cost  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  for  the  materials  or  the  time  required  to  make  it. 
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Useful  and  Ornamental  Household 
Articles. 

The  bird-cage  converted  into  a  hanging-basket, 
as  seen  at  tlie  left  of  the  engraving,  makes  a  very 
pretty  ornament  for  the  sitting-room  in  winter. 
An  old  bird-cage  can  be  used,  by  giving  it  a  coat  of 
paint,  or  regilding  it.  Get  a  tin  pan  about  two 
inches  in  depth,  make  a  number  of  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  also  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage, 
fill  the  pan  with  rich  earth,  and  pl.ant  some  light, 
running  vine  in  it ;  set  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage, 
and  fasten  on  the  top  by  means  of  stout  wire,  as 
the  ordinary  fastenings  will  not  be  secure  enough. 

The  music  rack  in  the  lower  corner,  is  formed 
from  an  old-fashioned  wash-stand,  in  the  manner 


fully  described  in  the  Household  Department  of 
the  September  number  of  this  year. 

A  pretty  cover  for  a  flower  pot  may  be  made 
from  a  Japanese  fan.  Cut  the  end  sticks  off,  and 
sew  the  paper  parts  together.  Kun  a  thread 
through  the  upper  part,  and  draw  it  to  fit  the  pot ; 
also  run  one  through  the  end  of  the  sticks,  where 
the  rivet  was  inserted,  to  keep  the  bottom  in  place. 
The  color  of  the  fan  should  form  a  pleasing  con¬ 
trast  with  that  of  the  plant  and  flowers  in  the  pot. 

A  common  cigar  box  aids  in  the  ornamentation 
of  an  ordinary  clock,  as  seen  in  the  illustration. 
Cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  large  enough 
to  admit  the  face  of  the  clock,  cover  the  box  neatly 
with  plush,  cut  the  opening  in  the  plush  an  inch 
smaller  than  the  one  in  the  box,  slash  it  around,  and 
draw  it  through,  and  glue  it  to  the  inside  of  the  box. 
The  lid  should  be  covered  separately,  and  fastened 
on  the  box  with  small  hinges,  or  by  means  of  pieces 
of  muslin  glued  on  the  inside,  to  serve  as  hinges. 
Fasten  the  clock  securely  in  the  box.  The  vine  may 
be  either  embroidered  or  painted ;  if  embroidered, 
it  must  be  done  before  the  covering  is  put  on. 
Cover  a  small  shelf  for  the  clock  with  the  same 
material,  and  finish  it  around  the  edge  with  fringe. 


Now  that  the  days  for  fans  are  over  for  this  year, 
the  Japanese  fan  catch-all  is  in  order.  Cover  one 
side  of  the  fan  with  satin,  using  muslin  on  the 
other  side.  Make  a  pocket  of  satin,  and  sew  it  on 
the  side  of  the  fan  covered  with  the  same  material. 
This  forms  the  catch-all,  shown  in  the  lower  cor¬ 
ner.  Finish  with  a  large  bow  on  athe  handle. 


Catering  for  the  Sick. 

MART  WINCHESTER. 

“  How  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  make  for  Mrs. 
Ellis  that  would  tempt  her  appetite,”  said  1  to 
Aunt  Lizzie,  who  was  visiting  me  ;  “she  has  been 
a  very  kind  neighbor,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 


send  in  something  she  would  relish  if  I  only  knew 
what.  Her  girl  is  well-meaning  enough,  but  not 
exactly  adapted  to  take  care  of  a  sick  person,  and 
her  little  daughter  is  too  young  to  do  more  than 
wait  on  her  mamma,  as  well  as  she  knows  how.” 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  felt  as  I  did  at  that 
time,  I  repeat  some  of  Aunt  Lizzie’s  suggestions. 

That  day  we  made  milk-porridge  by  taking  a  half 
pint  each  of  new  milk  and  water,  and  letting  them 
come  to  a  boil  in  a  saucepan.  Then  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  flour  were  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  cold 
water,  added  to  the  boiling  milk  and  water,  and 
allowed  to  cook  an  instant,  salted  slightly  and  a 
little  nutmeg  grated  over  the  porridge. 

A  small  gilt-band  china  bowl  was  filled  with  this 
porridge,  and  covered  with  a  doiley ;  a  bit  of  salt 
codfish  was  pulled  into  shreds  and  laid  on  an  old- 
fashioned  glass  sauce  plate  ;  a  cracker  split  and 
toasted,  and  all  arranged  on  a  tray  covered  with  a 
fresh  damask  napkin.  Little  Bessie  undertook  to 
carry  it  across  the  way  with  many  injunctions,  and 
Robbie  as  bedy-guard  to  open  and  shut  doors  and 
gates.  They  returned  bringing  the  good  news  that 
“  Mrs.  Ellis  ate  every  drop  and  crumb,  and  said 
she  felt  ever  so  much  better.”  But  without 


going  further  into  details  with  regard  to  my 
neighbor,  I  will  add  a  few  acceptable  dishes. 

Chicken  Panada. — Boil  a  young  chicken  half 
an  hour  in  a  quart  of  water,  then  pound  the  white 
meat  to  a  paste  in  a  mortar  with  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  the  broth.  Season  it  carefully  with  salt,  add 
more  of  the  broth  and  boil  a  few  minutes.  It  should 
be  of  such  a  consistency  that  it  can  be  drank, 
though  rather  thick.  The  remainder  of  the  broth, 
with  a  little  rice  added,  will  do  for  another  meal. 

Egg  Gruel  is  at  once  food  and  medicine.  Some 
have  great  faith  in  its  efficacy  in  chronic  dysentery. 
Boil  a  pint  of  new  milk  ;  beat  four  fresh  eggs  to  a 
light  froth  and  add  to  the  milk  while  it  boils  ;  stir 
together  thoroughly,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  again  ; 
sweeten  with  loaf  sugar  and  grate  in  a  small  nut¬ 


meg  ;  add  a  little  salt.  Use  half  of  it  while  it  is 
warm,  and  the  other  half  in  two  hours  or  so. 

Wine  Whey  for  a  patient  convalescing  from  fe¬ 
ver  is  an  acceptable  drink.  Heat  half  a  pint  of  new 
milk  blood-warm,  pour  in  one  glass  of  wine,  and 
let  it  remain  undisturbed  until  the  milk  curdles. 
When  the  curds  settle,  strain  it  and  let  it  cool.  A 
spoonful  of  rennet  water  hastens  the  operation.  It 
may  be  made  palatable  with  loaf-sugar  and  nut¬ 
meg  if  the  patient  ean  bear  it.  Sherry  is  the  best 
wine  for  the  purpose. 

A  Blanc-mange  is  easily  prepared,  and  very  nu¬ 
tritious.  To  a  quart  of  milk  in  a  farina  kettle  or 
tin  pail,  set  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  add  half 
an  ounce  of  w'ell  washed  Irish  moss,  and  let  it  cook 
in  the  milk  until  it  thickens  ;  then  strain,  sweeten, 
and  flavor,  if  the  natural  moss  taste  is  not  liked. 

Oat-plouk  Jelly  may  be  eaten  either  warm  or 
cold  as  preferred.  To  a  pint  au<l  a  half  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  in  a  double  boiler,  add  an  even  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  Mix  a  cup  and  a  half  of  sifted  oat-flour 
with  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  to  a  smooth  paste, 
and  stir  it  into  the  hot  water  ;  when  well  mixed, 
cover,  and  let  it  cook  two  and  a  half  hours. 
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A  Living  Head-dress. 

JOHN  K.  CORYEIX. 


One  of  the  pleasnnt  charactensties  of  the  South 
Ainei'ican  Indians  is  their  fondness  for  pets.  Tliere 
is  scarcely  an  animal,  from  the  savao'e  and  treacher¬ 
ous  puma  to  the  most  gentle  and  affectionate  bird, 
that  is  not  domesticated  among  the  half-savage 
natives  of  tlie  great  continent.  With  a  love  of  ani¬ 
mals  they  have  a  remarkable  faculty  for  exciting 
love  in  return,  and  therefore  do  not  coniine  their 
pets  in  cages  to  pine  and  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence,  but  give  them  full  liberty,  trusting  to 
affection  alone  to  keep  them  from  straying  away. 

As  is  quite  natural,  that  lively,  knowing  little 
trickster,  the  monkey,,  which  is  found  in  great 
numbers  in  South  America,  is  a  prime  favorite 
with  the  lazy  but  good-natured  and  fun-loving  In¬ 
dians.  Hence  every  village  is  full  of  the  mischiev¬ 
ous  creatures,  ready  to  play  their  pranks  upon  the 
first  stranger  who  comes  along.  Among  the  mon¬ 
keys,  however,  the  Marmoset  branch  of  the  family 
comes  first  in  the  rank  of  pets.  The  Marmoset  is 
a  tiny,  delicate,  soft-furred  creature,  scarcely  more 
than  half  a  foot  long.  It  is  very  shy  of  straugers. 


Eig.  1.— A  PAIR  OF  MARMOSETS. 

but  gives  its  whole  heart  to  its  friends,  reeeiving 
and  bestowing  caresses  with  a  tender  confidence 
which  never  fails  to  work  upon  the  soft-hearted, 
simple  folk  of  those  tropics.  Moreover,  it  lacks 
the  almost  sataulc  love  of  mischief  which  is  such  a 
conspicuous  trait  of  its  cousin,  the  monkey. 

A  South  American  lady  wlio  kept  a  pair  of  these 
dainty  pets,  often  tells  with  tears  in  her  eyes  of 
their  great  love  for  each  other.  For  some  time  the 
marmosets  lived  together  a  perfect  model  of  con¬ 
nubial  bliss.  Where  one  went,  there  also  went  the 
other.  In  short,  they  acted  like  a  pair  of  the  most 
devoted  human  lovers.  One  sad  day  the  husband 
died.  The  bereaved  wife  could  not  comprehend 
her  loss.  By  every  tender  little  artifice  she  tried  to 
coax  her  lost  love  back  to  life,  and  as  each  effort 
failed  she  would  utter  a  plaintive  little  moan  and 
gently  stroke  the  glossy  fur  of  her  dead  lord.  At 
last  the  truth  seemed  to  come  to  her,  and  she 
ceased  her  efforts  and  sat  beside  the  little  body 
with  a  mournful  dejection  pitiful  to  see.  The  body 
was  removed,  but  she  made  no  other  sign  of  con- 
ciousness  than  to  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes, 
and  thus  she  remained,  refusing  food  until  death 
came  to  her  too,  and  as  the  good  lady  always  says: 
“I hope  they  are  together  now.” 

The  prettiest  and  most  valued  of  the  marmoset 
family  are  the  Tamarins,  and  of  these  the  one 
called  Deville’s  Midas  is  foremost  as  a  pet,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  Peruvian  women,  who  lodge  the 
delicate,  pretty  little  thing  in  their  back  hair, 
where  it  stays  as  in  a  haven  of  refuge  the  moment 
a  stranger  comes  near.  It  is  exceedingly  shy  at 
first,  but  under  the  uniformly  kind  treatment  it 
receives,  soon  becomes  familiar  and  makes  itself 


thoroughly  at  home.  It  is  not  as  intelligent  as  the 
monkey,  but  is  quite  as  active,  and  has  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  sense  of  humor  too,  though  it  seems  quite  de¬ 
void  of  malice.  It  is  said  that  out  of  pure  wan- 
tonuess  it  will  sometimes  take  up  a  prominent  po¬ 
sition  on  its  owner’s  head,  and  pretend  to  engage 
in  an  active  hunt  through  the  hair  for  the  sort  of 
game  which  sometimes  is  found  in  hair  not  care¬ 
fully  tended.  While  occupied  in  this  way  it  chatters 
at  the  spectators  as  if  inviting  participation  in  the 
joke.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  Midas,  when 
kept  by  the  native  women,  has  no  need  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  hunt  for  game,  the  chase  is  a  real  one,  and 
probably  satisfactory  to  both  woman  and  Midas. 


When  seen  skipping  along  the  branches  in  the 
forest,  the  Midas,  and  indeed  all  the  Marmosets, 
look  more  like  squirrels  than  monkeys.  They  are 
in  fact,  however,  far  enough  removed  from  the 
squirrel  order.  They  not  only  lack  the  chisel-like 
teeth  of  the  squirrel,  but  they  have  the  great  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  the  monkey — four  hands. 

The  Marmoset  has  not  the  prehensile  tail,  which 
is  the  peculiarity  of  most  South  American  monkeys, 
and  is  seen  in  no  other  monkeys.  The  little 
loving  Marmoset  is  found  only  in  South  America. 


An  Ulustratcd  Numerical.— The  whole  con¬ 
tains  thirty-five  letters,  and  makes  in  the  order 
numbered  :  a  work  by  Dickens,  one  by  Hawthorne, 
and  one  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  names  of  the 


nine  numbered  pictures  in  the  puzzle,  are  made 
with  the  letters  contained  in  the  three  book  titles. 


A  Eed  Letter  Day. 

AGNES  CARR  SAGE. 

A  circus  was  coming  to  town,  and  for  weeks 
great  red  and  yellow  posters  had  adorned  walls  and 
fences,  blazoning  forth  such  wonderful  sights,  that 
every  boy  and  girl  in  Summerville  was  half  wild 
with  excitement.  Over  and  over  again  they  counted 
their  pennies  saved  up  against  the  eventful 
day  ;  they  pieked  berries  and  ran  of  errands  to 
add  to  the  fund,  and  almost  ealculated  the  hours, 
until  the  trained  dogs,  huge  elephants,  educated 
monkeys,  hair-raising  acrobats,  the  fat  woman  and 
the  dwarf,  Mr.  Merryman,  the  funny  clown,  and 
all  the  other  marvels  should  appear  in  their  midst. 
And  at  last  the  long  expected  morning  dawned,  hot 
and  sultry — as  circus  days  are  apt  to  be,  and  when 
at  an  early  hour  the  little  folks  rubbed  the  sleep 
from  their  eyes,  and  ran  to  peer  over  into  Long- 
street’s  meadow,  there  were  the  white  tents  which, 
mushroom-like,  had  sprung  up  in  a  night ;  the 
gorgeous  caravans  gleaming  gaily  in  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  and  all  around  the  delightful 
bustle  of  unpacking  and  arranging  preparatory  to 
the  afternoon  performances.  But  one  pair  of  gray 
eyes  had  no  sparkle  of  anticipation  in  them  that 
day,  and  one  childish  face  was  very  sober,  as  lame 
Benny  Fenton  gazed  out  of  the  side  window  of  his 
cottage  home,  and  listened  to  the  tramp,  tramp,  of 
the  hearty,  healthy,  countiy  lads,  flocking  in 
the  direction  of  the  fascinating  circus  grounds. 
Benny  was  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and  knew 
his  widowed  mother  could  never  spare  him  the 
twenty-five  cents  admission  fee,  even  if  he  could 
make  his  way  through  the  crowd  on  his  little 
crutches.  So  he  tried  hard  to  read  his  favorite 
books  and  forget  the  event  that  was  turning  the 
quiet  village  topsy-turvy,  but  “misery  loves  com¬ 
pany,”  .and  he  was  very  glad  when  his  friend  and 
neighbor,  Dolly  Dutton,  who  was  as  poor  as  him¬ 
self,  came  in  to  sympathize  and  console,  for  she 
was  a  light-hearted  little  soul,  and  her  cheerful 
smile  soon  drove  away  the  boy’s  frown  as  she  said  : 
“  Never  mind,  Benny,  I’ll  bring  in  my  knitting  this 
afternoon,  and  we  will  have  a  good  time  on  the 
doorstep,  watching  the  people  pass  by,  and  the 
wind  is  blowing  right  this  way,  so  we  can  hear  the 
music  beautifully,  and  that  will  be  much  better 
than  nothing,  you  know.” — “  Tes,”  assented  Ben¬ 
ny,  “but  DoUy,  1  do  so  want  to  see  all  the  curious 
animals  in  the  menagerie,  especially  the  hippopota¬ 
mus.  I  have  been  reading  about  it  and  spent 
three  days  learning  to  pronounce  it,  but  I  can’t 
imagine  exactly  how  it  looks.” — “  I  would  rather 
see  the  ‘  Flying  Sylph,’  ”  said  Dolly,  who  had 
studied  the  hand-bills.  “  She  rides  three  horses  at 
once,  and  flies  through  the  paper  hoops  like  a 
bird.” — “It  must  be  all  lovely!”  sighed  Benny, 
“  though  there  is  no  use  thinking  about  it,”  but  at 
that  moment  a  loud  shouting  and  racing  was  heard 
without,  and  both  children  uttered  a  startled  cry, 
as  on  the  window  ledge,  suddenly  appeared  a  curi¬ 
ous  little  figure,  and  a  small,  pitiful  brown  face 
was  pressed  against  the  glass. — “  What  is  it !  oh! 
what  is  it!”  screamed  Benny,  falling  back  in  his 
chair ;  but  brave  Dolly  hastened  to  open  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  take  the  object  in  her  arms.  She  was  not 
an  instant  too  soon,  for  a  large  stone  came  whiz¬ 
zing  through  the  air,  grazed  her  arms,  and  fell  with 
a  loud  crash  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  room. 

“It  is  a  poor  little  monkey,”  she  said,  “and 
those  cruel  boys  are  trying  to  stone  it,  but  they 
shan’t  have  it  to  tease,”  and  she  gently  smoothed 
the  round,  brown  head,  which  cuddled  down  on 
her  shoulder,  as  though  asking  for  protection, 
while  the  frightened  little  creature  chattered 
mournfully. — “  How  cunning  he  is  !”  said  Benny, 
now  all  annimation,  “  and  do  look  at  his  scarlet 
coat,  and  hat,  and  feather !  He  must  have  run 
away  from  the  circus  and  been  chased  down  here.” 

By  this  time  the  small  yard  was  besieged  by  a 
party  of  large,  rough  youths,  who  loudly  demanded 
the  monkey,  saying  that  they  “  wanted  to  have 
some  fun  with  it.”  But  Dolly  only  clasped  the 
trembling  animal  tighter  and  closer  as  the  rude 
voices  grew  more  threatening,  and  Benny,  though 
pale  and  frightened,  advanced  to  the  window. 
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shook  his  head  at  the  crowd,  and  declared  they 
would  never  give  him  up  for  their  cruel  sport. 

“  We’ll  soon  make  mince-meat  of  a  little  shaver 
like  you,  and  have  our  prize  whether  or  no,”  shout¬ 
ed  one  larger  lad,  starting  to  climb  in  at  the  window, 
while  the  crowd  prepared  to  follow  their  leader, 
and  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  the  brave  little 
pair,  as  well  as  the  poor  animal,  if  a  tall  man,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  black  French  poodle,  had  not  suddenly 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  ordered  the  ruffians  to 
desist,  and  knocked  loudly  at  the  cottage  door. 
Leaving  the  monkey  in  Benny’s  arms,  Dolly,  still 
pale  and  trembling,  hastened  to  open  it,  and  was 
reassured  by  the  kindly  smile  of  the  new  comer, 
who  said,  “1  bear  you  have  saved  some  of  my 
property  for  me,  and  I  have  come  to  take  the  runa- 


jokes,  that  the  children  were  in  continual  peals  of 
laughter,  while  the  crowd  witliout  pressed  against 
tlie  window  to  catcha  glimpse  of  Benny’s  circus.” 

“I  never  saw  anything  so  cunning  in  my  life,” 
gasped  the  boy,  as  exhausted  with  laughing  he  lay 
back  in  his  arm-chair;  and  Mr.  Merryman  rose  to  de¬ 
part,  saying :  “  Well,  you  must  both  come  up  to  the 
tent  this  afternoon,  and  see  Jocko  and  Phil  in  their 
other  tricks.” — “  We  can’t,”  said  Dolly  sadly,  “for 
our  mother  cannot  spare  the  money.  Then  turn¬ 
ing  aside,  Mr.  Merryman  took  from  his  pocket 
two  blue  tickets  and  handed  them  to  Dolly,  saying: 
“  Those  will  admit  you  both,  and  may  perhaps  be  a 
slight  reward  for  saving  Jocko  from  his  persecutors, 
I  will  see  that  you  have  seats  reserved  for  you  di¬ 
rectly  in  front,”  and  before  they  could  utter  their 


home,  Mr.  Merryman  came  to  shake  hands  and  bid 
them  good  bye.  He  smiled  at  their  rapturous  de¬ 
light  and  shower  of  thanks,  and  said  :  “  I  am  glad 
you  have  enjoyed  it ;  and  always  remember  to  take 
the  part  of  the  weak  as  you  have  done  to-day.  Kind¬ 
ness  to  either  manor  beast  brings  its  own  reward.” 


Boating  and  Canoeing  as  Recreations. 

Sea-cide  resorts,  such  as  Coney  Island  and  Rock- 
away,  are  not  the  only  places  to  which  New  York¬ 
ers  betake  themselves  for  a  few  hours  of  fresh  air 
and  cool  breezes.  There  are  at  the  commencement 
of  Long  Island  Sound  several  charming  retreats 
where,  to  the  beauty  of  the  quiet  water  scene,  is  ad- 


OAK  POINT  DURING  THE  BOATING 
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way  home.” — “Please  walk  in,  sir,”  said  Dolly, 
dropping  a  quaint  old-fashioned  courtesy,  and  she 
conducted  him  to  the  neat  little  room  where  Benny 
was  keeping  guard  over  the  miniature  gentleman, 
who  was  chattering  like  a  dozen  magpies,  although 
his  pursuers  had  beaten  a  hasty  retreat. 

“  Well,  master  Jocko !”  exclaimed  the  visitor, 
as  the  monkey  sprang  joyfully  to  meet  him.  “  So 
you  thought  of  taking  French  leave,  did  you  !  and 
would  likely  have  been  killed,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  kind  little  lady  and  gentleman!” — “Oh! 
please  let  him  stay  a  little  while  longer,”  pleaded 
Benny,  and  Dolly’s  beseeching  eyes  said  the  same. 

“  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  him  ride,”  said 
the  man,  and  to  the  unbounded  delight  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  ;  he  called  up  Phil,  the  French  poodle ;  in¬ 
stantly  Jocko  leaped  on  his  back,  and  round  and 
round  the  small  apartment  they  went  on  a  lively 
gallop,  the  monkey  holding  on  by  the  dog’s  curly 
hair,  and  seeming  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  the  spec-  I 
tators.  Then  Phil  went  through  some  of  his  ac¬ 
complishments,  such  as  jumping  over  a  cane, 
standing  on  his  head,  and  performing  a  “  Highland 
Fling,”  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  sedateness, 
while  his  master,  who  proved  to  be  no  other  than 
Mr,  Merrym.an  himself,  told  such  funny  stories  and 


thanks,  he  had  shouldered  the  monkey,  whistled 
to  Phil,  nodded  a  gay  “good  bye,”  and  was  walk¬ 
ing  rapidly  up  the  road.  Mr.  Merryman  W'as  better 
than  his  word,  for  he  sent  the  prettiest  little  car¬ 
riage,  drawn  by  two  tiny  Shetland  ponies,  no  larger 
than  Newfoundland  dogs,  to  convey  Benny  to  the 
grounds  ;  and  of  course  Dolly  rode  with  him  in 
grand  state,  tlie  envy  of  all  the  girls  and  boys  in 
the  village,  who  trooped  merrily  after  the  dainty 
equipage.  Benny’s  face  was  a  picture,  and  Dolly 
nestled  with  delight  among  the  soft  cushions.  And 
once  within  the  magic  tent,  what  a  wonderful  after¬ 
noon  they  passed ;  even  the  molasses  lemonade, 
and  odor  of  sawdust  and  orange  peel  seeming  de¬ 
lightful,  for  it  was  a  glimpse  into  a  new  world,  and 
fortunately  they  could  not  see  behind  the  scenes. 
How  they  admired  the  beautiful  horses  in  their  gay 
trappings  !  how  they  held  their  breatti  during  the 
daring  feats  on  the  trapeze  !  and  how  loudly  they  ap¬ 
plauded  when  Phil  and  Jocko  came  dashing  into 
the  ring.  Oh  !  it  was  a  red  letter  day  indeed  in  the 
sombre  lives  of  these  poor  little  ones,  who  had  so 
few  of  the  pleasures  of  childhood ;  and  one  they 
will  live  over  and  over  again  in  time  to  come.  And 
when  at  length  the  entertainment  was  at  r.n  end, 
and  the  little  chariot  stood  waiting  to  take  tlicm 


SEASON. 


ded  that  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  grass.  We  here  re¬ 
produce  from  drawings  furnished  us  by  the  Park 

..Commissioners,  a  spirited  engraving  of  one  of 
these  favorite  resorts,  viz.:  Oak  Point,  as  seen  by 
one  of  our  editors  in  his  frequent  drives  about  the 
country  in  search  of  information  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  One  visiting  this  point  on  any 
day  in  summer,  wiil  And  book-keepers  and  sales¬ 
men  in  their  four-oared  shells,  engaged  in  friendly 
contests.  Others  in  frail-looking  craft  ply  tlie 
paddle  in  canoe  races.  All  find  in  broad  chests, 
strong  arms,  and  a  healthful  glow  of  faces,  that  an 
occasional  holiday  at  the  oar  and  paddle  overcomes 
the  ill  effects  of  confinement  to  the  desk  and  sales¬ 
rooms.  Besides  this,  friends  of  both  sexes  are  in¬ 
terested  in  amateur  boating  and  the  holidays  have 
their  social  features.  There  is  probably  no  more 
complete  exercise  to  call  into  play  the  muscles  of 
the  whole  body,  than  to  tug  at  the  “ashen  sail.” 

.  It  is  a  form  of  e.xercise  in  which  young  people  in 
the  country  may  engage  more  frequently  than  they 
do.  Boat  clubs  in  rural  neighborhoods  will  not  only 
benefit  active  members,  but  their  meetings  will 
form  occasions  for  the  gathering  of  their  young 
friends,  and  add  to  the  social  opportunities  of 
which  there  are  none  too  many  in  our  rural  life. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


“  Tell  us  about  Flies,”  writes  one  young  corres- 
poiulent.  “  Where  do  they  come  from,  and  where 
do  they  go  in  winter  ?  Ai’e  there  ditl'erent  kinds  of 
Hies  ?” — AVhilc  some  naturalists  think  that  our 
house  flies  are  the  same  as  the  house  fly  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  rest  of  Euroi)e,  others  regard  them 
as  different.  Singularly  enough,  none  of  our  nat¬ 
uralists  have  studied  our  house  fly,  and  observed 
its  transformations,  and  all 
that  we  know  of  the  life 
history  of  this  very  corrmon 
insect  is  from  observations 
made  in  Europe.  Flies,  like 
most  other  insects,  have  a 
larval  or  maggot  state ;  when 
the  maggots  arc  full  grown 
they  pass  into  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  form,  from  which 
(in  England  in  fourteen  days) 
they  come  out  as  the  perfect 
insect  or  winged  fly.  It  is 
pretty  well  known  that  house 
flies  pass  their  early  life  as 
maggots  in  manure,  and,  as 
most  are  aware,  are  more 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood 
of  stables  than  elsewhere. 

Fl.lfeS  DO  NOT  GKOW. 

I  have  more  than  once 
heard  persons  speak  of  see¬ 
ing  young  flies  in  the  spring, 
evidently  thinking  that  the 
small  flies  they  may  meet 
with,  are  young  individuals 
and  will  grow  to  their  full 
size.  When  the  flies  come 
out  of  the  chrysalis,  they  are 
as  large  as  they  ever  will  be, 
and  if  some  are  smaller  than 
others  they  are  different  kinds 
of  flies.  The  same  is  true  of  moths  and  butterflies. 
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THE  FOOT  OF  THE  FEY. 

It  is  well  know’n  that  flies  can  w.alk  up  a  smooth 
pane  of  glass,  and  along  the  ceiling  with  their 
bodies  downwards  without  falling.  The  foot  of 
the  fly,  when  examined  by  a  powerful  microscope, 
is  found  to  have  numerous  hairs  upon  it,  each  with 
a  little  disk  at  its  end.  It  is  thought  by  most 
naturalists  that  the  fly  can  use  these  disks  as  a  boy 
uses  a  leather  sucker,  to  enable  it  to  cling  to 
smooth  surfaces.  The  eyes  of  the  fly  arc  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  licad.  The 
microscope  shows  that  tiiese  are  not  simple  eyes, 
but  curiously  made  up  of  sejicrate  facets,  each  of 
which  is  really  an  eye.  The  two  compound  eyes  of 


the  fly  are  made  up  of  about  four  thousand  simple 
ones.  Human  beings  have  only  two  simple  eyes. 

THE  imoBoscis  of  the  fly. 

The  so-c.alled  trunk  or  proboscis  of  the  fly, 
which,  when  not  in  use,  is  bent  up  under  the  head, 
is  really  a  tongue,  with  a  knob  at  the  end.  When 
the  fly  comes  across  anything  sweet,  this  knob 


opens  and  spreads  out  two  flat  leaves,  which  ena¬ 
bles  the  insect  to  lap  up  liquids.  These  leaves  are 
rough  like  a  rasp,  and  with  them  the  fly  can  tear 
delicate  surfaces  ;  it  often  disfigures  the  covers 
of  books  by  scraping  off  their  polish.  It  also 
uses  these  rough  leaves  on  our  skin,  and  we  say 
‘‘  the  flies  bite.”  According  to  an  English  natur¬ 
alist,  flies  really  have  teeth.  I  give  his  engraving 
in  w'hich  the  teeth  of  one  lij)  of  the  house  fly  are 
shown,  of  course  greatly  magnified.  The  three 


largest  objects  with  rough  upper  edges  are  the  teeth. 
These  are  not  of  bone  like  the  teeth  of  the  higher 
animals,  but  of  “chitine,”  a  peculiar  substance 
of  which  the  hard  parts  of  insects  consist.  A  large 
share  of  the  flies  die  at  the  end  of  the  warm  season, 
but  enough  to  keep  up  the  stock  hide  themselves  in 
nooks  and  crevices,  and  there  pass  the  winter. 
They  come  out  of  their  liiding  places  on  the  return 
of  spring.  Tlie  blowfly,  the  cheese-fly,  and  others 
are  very  different  in  habits  from  the  house  fly. 


Frogs  by  Day  and  Frogs  by  Night. 

Charlie  and  Eddie  were  two  little  boys  who  lived 
in  the  country.  Near  their  home  was  a  fine  stream 
which  contained  plenty  of  nice  speckled  trout.  One 
bright  morning  the  two  boys  started  with  their 
poles  and  a  box  of  w'orms  to  try  their  luck  at 
catching  some  of  the  pretty  fish.  And  over  the 
hill  and  dow’n  in  the  meadow  they  trudged  until 
within  sight  of  the  brook,  which  they  hailed  with 
shouts  of  delight,  and  antici])ations  of  a  big  sur¬ 
prise  for  mother.  “Hurrah!”  said  Charlie,  as  he 
threw  himself  down  on  a  rock  to  bait  his  hook  ; 
“  just  wait  and  see  if  I  don’t  get  some  of  those 
speckled  beauties  I”  But  he  did  not  know  the  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  it.  After  tumbling  into  bushes 
and  over  logs,  throwing  their  lines  in  here  and 
there,  they  tried  in  vain  to  get  near  the  big  1  ol:s 
where  they  were  sure  lather  used  to  catch  such 
beauties.  But  whether  the  trout  were  too  shy  or 
the  bait  not  quite  right,  certain  it  was  that  they 
failed  to  get  a  single  bite.  Further  on  they  found 
a  lot  of  cattle  standing  just  at  the  place  where  they 
wanted  to  make  another  trial.  The  cows  stood 
coolly  switching  their  tails  to  brush  the  flies  off 
their  backs.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  fish  there. 
In  the  mean  time  Eddis  lost  his  hooks  in  a  sunken 
log  in  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  had  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bent  pin  for  a  hook.  Greatly  dis¬ 
couraged  they  wandered  further  on  to  a  pond  near 
by.  Here  they  found  the  water  very  low — the  sun 
having  nearly  dried  it  up.  However,  they  threw 
in  their  lines — when  in  a  moment  Charlie  exclaimed! 
“Ed— I  have  a  bite !”  On  pulling  out  his  line,  what 


was  it  but  a  big  bull-frog !  Charlie’s  eyes  gTew  as 
large  as  saucers,  as  he  exclaimed — “  Frenchmen 
eat  ’em!” — “But  we  are  not  Frenchmen”  said  Eddie, 
“and  1  don’t  think  mother  would  like  the  ugly 
things.”  But  Charlie  had  found  new  sport,  and 
quite  as  interesting  as  trout  fishing  to  these  small 
boys,  whose  energies  were  now  bent  on  “frogging.” 
So  as  soon  as  they  spied  a  frog  floating  with  its 
nose  out  of  tlie  water,  they  would  throw  the  line 
towards  him,  to  invite  him  to  make  a  jump  for  the 
bait.  In  this  way  they  caught 
quite  a  number.  Finally  Eddie 
saw  a  huge  frog  sitting  on  a 
log  near  the  bank.  He  tried 
to  coax  him  by  tickling  his 
nose  with  the  bait,  but  Mr. 
Froggie  was  much  too  digni¬ 
fied  to  bite,  and  only  said 
“plunk!  plunk!”  without 
so  much  as  stirring.  At  last 
Eddie,  determining  to  get 
him,  waded  out  in  the  mud 
and  water,  reaching,  grabbed 
him  in  his  hands,  and  amidtt 
kicking  and  struggling,  man¬ 
aged  to  bring  him  in  triumph 
to  shore.  The  boys  by  this 
time  having  a  big  string  of 
frogs,  and  feeling  tired  and 
hungry,  started  across  the 
fields  for  home,  now  and 
then  picking  up  an  apple, 
and  eating  it  as  they  walked. 

On  reaching  home  they 
marched  straight  to  their 
mother,  who  laughed  heartily 
at  the  result  of  their  day’s 
sport.  She  said  “1  don’t  want 
them,  but  you  can  ask  Jane 
if  she’ll  cook  them  for  you.” 
The  boys.  In  great  delight, 
took  them  to  the  cook,  and 
holding  them  up  with  much  pride,  asked  her  to 
cooli  them,  saying,  “  Frenchmen  eat  them  !”  But 
Jane,  who  disliked  frogs  above  all  things,  exclaimed 
in  horror — “It’s  a  Frinchman  that  ates  them  you 
say,  the  hathens — the  Turrks,  and  is  it  me  that 
would  be  arfter  cooking  the  likes  of  ’em.  Throw 
’em  to  the  pigs— sure  a  Dutchman  wouldn’t  eatc 
them  !”  That  night,  when  Eddie  was  in  bed,  he  saw 
hosts  of  frogs  sitting  on  the  counterpane,  bewail¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  their  friends.  One  said  “  where  is 
old  ‘Chime’ !”  another,  “where  is  my  little  ‘toddy!’ 
my  darling  ‘chechunk!’  and  pretty  ‘  plunt !’ and 
oh  where,  where  is  dear  old  ‘  daddy  ’.”  One  great 
fat  frog  cried  out:  “What  shall  we  do  to  the 
cruel  boy  that  hooked  our  loved  ones  !”  Then  all 
the  others  said  “  Plunk,  jdunk,”  and  Eddie  was  so 
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friglitencd  that  he  sat  up  with  a  start,  to  find  that 
he  had  only  been  dreanung,  and  that  daylight  was 
peeping  in  between  the  window-curtains.  The 
reader  will  observe,  from  the  engravings,  that  the 
frogs  in  the  dream  W'ere  much  larger  than  those  in 
the  stream.  \^e  may  imagine  that  they  felt  their 
importance,  when  asking  for  information  about 
their  near  relatives,  and  looked  as  big  as  they 
could  while  seated  around  upon  the  counterpane. 
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An  Illustrated  Rebus. —The  above  rebus 
‘Contains  two  familiar  lines  of  poetry  by  Bryant, 
•specially  suited  to  this  sad  season  of  the  year. 


Our  Gallery  of  Dogs.— Pugs. 

Last  month  we  gave  a  spirited  engraving  and 
■description  of  the  Scotch  Colley.  We  here¬ 
with  present  illustrations  of  typical  prize  pugs. 
Pug  dogs  are  not  over  wise,  but  extremely  loving 
and  make  devoted  pets.  They  are  consequential 
to  the  last  degree,  and  as  full  of  self-importance  as 
young  Bantam  cocks.  How  amusingly  dignified 


they  try  to  appear.  They  know  very  little  of 
bravery.  A  gamy  cock  will  quickly  decide  any 
differences  against  a  pug,  and  drive  him  from  the 
poultry  yard.  The  Dutch  have  a  special  fondness 
for  the  pug,  and  in  Holland  this  old  breed  is  a  com¬ 
mon  one.  The  pug  has  a  round  head  and  a  high 
skull,  with  a  very  short  and  broad  muzzle.  With 
the  brow  prominent  and  beautifully  wrinkled,  and 
the  nose  turned  up,  the  pug  obtains  a  facial  expres¬ 


sion  peculiar  to  itself.  The  eyes  are  large,  dark, 
and  full,  with  a  queer  squint,  and  the  ears,  small, 
black,  lying  close  to  the  cheeks.  The  neck  of  the 
pug  is  strong,  the  chest  square,  legs  short  and 
straight,  and  the  tail  curled  close  over  the  hip. 
Master  Pug’s  coat  is  short,  close,  and  soft,  and 
very  variable  in  color,  the  pure  apricot  fawn  being 
the  most  aristocratic.  A  well  defined  black  mask 
is  upon  the  face,  and  a  line  of  the  same  color  ex¬ 
tends  along  the  spine.  This  “  stripe  ”  is  a  good 
characteristic  of  a  fine  pug.  If  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  high,  and  weighing  ten  to  fifteen  pounds, 
when  full-grown,  the  pug  is  large  enough  for  all 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  tenderly  reared. 


Shall  we  Destroy  the  English  Sparrows  ? 

The  English  Sparrow  (Fasse)'  domesticus),  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  to  exterminate  the  much  dreaded 
span-worm,  then  devastating  the  city  parks  and 
lawns.  Sixteen  years  ago  we  made,  from  life,  a 
fine  engraving  of  these  English  sparrows,  and 
stated  that  the  price  for  the  imported  worm-de¬ 
stroyers  was  four  dollars  per  pair,  and  in  many  cases 
persons  who  had  the  birds  upon  their  premises 
were  unwilling  to  part  with  them  at  any  price. 

The  sparrows  did  their  work  very  effectively,  it 
being  estimated  that  a  single  bird  consumed  nearly 
three  hundred  caterpillars  per  day.  But  the  im¬ 
pudent,  noisy,  and  quarrelsome  sparrows  have 
been  very  prolific  in  their  new  home,  and  with  six 
broods  a  year,  they  have  increased  rapidly,  and 
driven  out  many  of  our  finest  songsters.  They 
came  to  stay  and  to  occupy  the  land.  The  feathered 
deliverer  has  proved  a  nuisance,  possibly  greater 
than  the  insect  enemies  they  were  imported  to  de¬ 
stroy.  This  bird  engaged  the  serious  attention 
of  the  American  Union  of  Ornithoiogists  at  its 
October  meeting  in  New  York,  and  after  the 


presentation  of  convicting  evidence  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  declared,  by  the  highest  bird 
court  in  the  land,  a  positive  pest  to  all  concerned. 

Methods  will  now  be  perfected  for  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  this  bird  nuisance,  which  may  lead 
to  its  ultimate  extermination.  It  may  be  that  one 
extreme  will  follow  another,  and  in  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  sparrow  wc  may  ofiset  one  depredation 
with  another  equally  bad  that  may  follow.  A  war 


upon  the  sparrows  may  be  wise,  provided  it  is  no 
carried  too  far.  We  are  all  prone  to  underestimate 
the  value  of  birds,  as  shown  by  the  treatment  of 
the  much  maligned  crow,  and  it  wUl  be  weil  to 
move  slowly  upon  the  sparrow,  and  make  notes  by 
the  way.  There  is  a  balanee  to  be  maintained  be¬ 
tween  the  bird  and  insect  world.  We  had  good 
reason  for  importing  the  English  sparrow,  and  he 
did  well  the  work  assigned  him.  Instead  of  the 
ery  “  the  sparrow  must  go,”  why  not  try  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  by  reducing  the  numbers  of  this  in¬ 
vited  guest  ?  This  will  doubtless  be  the  upshot  of 
the  whole  matter.  The  English  sparrow,  now  so 
abundant,  cannot  be  annihilated  in  a  single  season. 


A  Visit  to  the  Founder,  and  for  14  Years 
Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

A  large  portion  of  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.,  is  occupied 
by  the  “  Pine  Barrens.”  The  traveller  on  the  New 
Jersey  Southern  Railroad,  soon  after  leaving  Red 
Bank,  notices  a  marked  change  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  time  he  reaches  Manchester, 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  what  a  superficial  observer 
would  say  were  properly  called  “  Barrens.”  The 
soil,  if  white  sand  and  yellow  gravel  can  be  so 
called,  is  covered  by  stunted  pines,  scrub  oaks,  and 
other  small  trees,  with  an  undergrowth  of  shrubs. 
The  vegetation  has  left  but  a  shallow  stratum  of 
mould  upon  the  surface,  and  the  country  is,  to 
appearance,  most  inhospitable  to  agriculture. 
This  tract  extends  to  the  ocean  at  Barnegat  Bay, 
and  is  well  known  to  botanists  as  producing  many 
plants  not  found  elsewhere  north  of  the  Carolinas, 
and  some  occur  that  are  peculiar  to  this  locality 

A  few  miles  from  the  ocean,  in  Dover  township, 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  New  York,  is  the 
summer  residence  of  the  venerable  founder  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  who  has 
some  fifty  acres  directly  upon  Tom’s  River,  a 
stream,  the  beauty  of  which  warrants  a  better 
name.  I  had  not  met  Mr.  Allen  in  a  number  of 
years,  and  were  surprised  to  find  that  time  had 
made  scarcely  any  change  in  his  tali,  erect  figure, 
in  the  elasticity  of  his  movements,  or  in  the  genial 
expression  of  his  face,  as  he  welcomed  us  in  our 
unexpected  visit.  The  portrait  on  page  483, 
while  it  satisfactorily  presents  his  features,  can 
not  give  the  color  of  the  hazel  eyes,  or  the  fair, 
slightly  florid  complexion  ;  these,  with  an  ample 
forehead,  as  yet  unfurrowed  by  wrinkles,  make 
him  appear  much  younger  than  he  really  is.  In¬ 
deed,  he  carries  his  eighty-two  years  more  lightly 
than  many  do  their  burden  of  three  score  and  ten. 
Impressed  by  the  unpromising  appearance  of  the 
country  we  had  recently  passed  over,  I  asked : 

‘‘What  could  have  induced  you,  Mr.  Ailen,  with 
your  well-known  love  of  agriculture,  and  taste  in 
rural  matters,  to  locate  in  such  a  barren  region  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  convince  you  that  barrenness  is  in  ap¬ 
pearance  rather  than  in  reality,  but  the  inducement 
was  solely  its  healthfulness.  A  member  of  my 
family,  a  confirmed  invalid,  found  in  former  visits, 
that  the  climate  agreed  with  her  better  than  that 
of  any  other  locality,  and  about  fifteen  years  ago  I 
bought  this  place  of  about  fifty  acres.  We  have  a 
perfectly  pure  atmosphere ;  even  after  the  most 
sultry  days  the  sea-breezes  are  cool  at  night.  We 
have  a  clear  and  beautiful  river  for  boating  or 
bathing,  and  the  ocean  is  close  at  hand.  Then  the 
roads  are  fine  and  dry  ;  even  directly  after  a  rain 
there  is  no  mud,  which  is  a  great  comfort.” 

“  But  the  utter  barrenness  of  the  soil  ?  ” 

“  Look  at  these  trees.  The  place,  when  I  bought 
it,  was  an  abandoned  peach  orchard,  and  every 
tree  here,  save  the  red  cedars,  and  a  few  others 
that  came  up  from  seeds,  I  planted  since  I  came. 
Look  at  the  lawn,  is  not  that  a  fine,  close  turf  ?” 

A  drive  about  the  neighborhood,  and  through 
Mr.  Allen’s  own  place,  showed  that  the  soil,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  appearance,  will  respond  to  culti¬ 
vation.  The  place  adjoining  Mr.  Allen’s  is  a  large 
dairy  farm,  upon  which  heavy  crops  of  corn  had 
just  been  cut,  and  the  pastures  bore  a  satisfactory 
turf.  Trees,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  of 
course  planted  without  manure,  had  made  an  am- 
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pie  growth.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  market 
gardening,  it  is  early,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  worked,  is  a  point  greatly  in  its  favor. 

“  Was  your  father  a  farmer?”  I  asked  our  host. 

“  My  paternal  ancestor  came  from  England  and 
settled  in  Massachusetts,  purchasing  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  in  the  town  of  Roxbury.  He  carried 
on  a  combined  business  in  merchandise  and  agri¬ 
culture.  I  was  born  in  Hampshire  Co.,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1802.  My  father  afterwards  moved  to 
New  York,  where  he  continued  his  double  oc¬ 
cupation  as  before,  and  also  educated  his  sons.” 

“  When  did  you  go  to  what  was  then  the  West  ?  ” 

“I  moved  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  where  I  de¬ 
voted  myself  to  agriculture,  especially  to  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  domestic  animals  of  all 
kinds.  In  1841 1  went  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  its  agriculture,  and  also  to  select  and 
import  choice  domestic  animals,  with  a  view  to 
improving  those  already  possessed  at  home.” 

What  induced  you  to  become  an  editor  and 
to  start  the  Amencan  Agriculturist?" 

”  Solely  a  desire  to  improve  our  agriculture.  1 
had  recently  returned  from  England  where  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  agriculture  is  so  different.  The 
thoroughness  of  the  cultivation  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  our  own.  There  was  in  England  a 
great  interest  felt  in  the  improvement  of  cattle 
and  other  domestic  animals,  while  there  was  very 
little  at  home.  Thinking  to  serve  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  in  conjunction  with  a  younger  brother, 
Richard  L.  Allen,  the  publication  of  the  Amei'ican 
Agriculturist  was  commenced  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  though  we  still  continued  our  farming  at 
Buffalo.  The  first  number  of  the  paper  was  issued 
in  April,  1842.  Finding  it  inconvenient  to  attend 
to  editorial  duties  so  far  from  the  place  of  publica¬ 
tion,  I  moved  to  New  York  near  the  end  of  the 
year,  giving  up  my  farm  to  my  brother.  I  have 
since  lived  in  the  city,  or  in  the  country  near  by. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  R.  L,  Allen  retired 
from  the  Amcricafi  Agriculturist,  and  I  assumed  the 
entire  editorship.  I  conducted  the  paper  alone  un¬ 
til  1849,  when  I  was  again  joined  by  my  brother.” 

“  Why  did  you  cease  to  edit  it  ?  ” 

“  Wishing  to  devote  ourselves  to  other  business, 
which  required  our  sole  attention,  we,  after  pub¬ 
lishing  it  lor  fourte.n  years,  sold  the  Amaican  Ag¬ 
riculturist  to  a  gentleman  who  had  been  with  us  for 
a  few  years  as  an  editorial  employe.  The  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  paper  you  know  better  than  I.” 

Knowing  that  Mr.  Allen  had  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  manufacture  as  well  as  the  sale  of  agricultural 
implements,  I  remarked:  “In  your  long  experi¬ 
ence  you  must  have  witnessed  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  agricultural  implements  and  machines.” 

“When  I  commenced  dealing  in  them,  no  im¬ 
plements  of  improved  kinds  were  kept  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  Tlie  only  things  of  the  kind  then 
offered  were  a  few  coarse  cast-iron  plows,  a  com¬ 
mon,  rough  kind  of  harrow,  and  shovels,  hoes,  etc. 
I  visited  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  other  places  where 
improved  implements  were  made,  and  filled  my 
Wi’.rehouse  with  them.  My  brother  vvas  associated 
with  me  soon  after  I  had  commenced  the  business. 
The  trade  rapidly  extended  all  over  the  United 
States,  to  the  West  India  Islands,  and  to  South 
America.  Others  followed  the  example,  and  the 
agricultural  implement  business  of  the  city  is  now 
very  large  and  is  constantly  increasing,  especially 
in  exports.  We  erected  a  large  factory  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  where  we  made  all  the  ordinary  implements, 
and  after  mowing  and  reaping  machines  came  into 
general  use,  these  were  also  largely  made  by  us.” 

“  Did  you  not  make  some  inventions  yourself?” 

“  I  took  out  a  number  of  patents,  but  these  were 
mainly  for  improvements  in  reapers  and  mowers, 
and  also  some  were  for  improvements  in  plows.” 

“Was  not  the  importation  of  high  class  live 
stock,  especially  cattle,  a  part  of  your  busiusss\?” 

“Yes,  and  besides  our  own,  considerable  importa¬ 
tions  of  improved  breeds  of  domestic  animals  of  all 
kiiids,  friends  in  England  frequently  consigned  to 
me  improved  stock  for  sale.  Indeed,  this  has 
taken  place  down  to  a  very  recent  date.” 

“  Have  you  visited  Europe  since  1841?”  “I  made 
quite  an  extended  tour  of  the  continent  in  1867, 


finishing  off  with  a  turn  through  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  where  I  again  studied  their  agriculture.” 

Mr.  Allen  retired  from  business  a  number  of 
years  ago.  He  passes  the  summers  on  his  farm  in 
Dover  township,  N.  J.,  and  the  winters  at  Flushing 
on  Long  Island.  His  continued  good  health  and  a 
vigor  quite  unusual  in  an  octogenarian,  are  no 
doubt  due  to  an  active  participation  in  the  outdoor 
work  of  his  place.  He  knows,  and  can  give  the 
history  of,  every  tree  on  his  grounds.  He  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  plant  trees,  knowing  that  some  one  will 
gather  their  fruiis  or  enjoy  their  shade.  Still  more 
remarkable  than  the  activity  of  body  are  his  unim¬ 
paired  mental  energy  and  retentive  memory.  Few 
young  men  keep  so  well  abreast  of  agricultural 
progress,  or  are  so  well  informed  as  to  new  methods 
and  appliances.  In  relinquishing  the  editorial 
chair,  Mr.  Allen  by  no  means  abandoned  writing, 
for  he  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  contributor  to  various 
journals,  including  the  one  which  is  proud  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  its  founder,  and  for  which  he 
still  has  something  of  parental  regard.  Though  he 
writes  upon  agriculture  proper,  and  various  rural 
topics,  his  special  field  is  that  of  domestic  animals, 
especially  neat  cattle.  There  is  probably  no  other 
person  who  has  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the 
early  importations  and  the  history' of  their  progeny 
as  Mr.  Allen.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
share  of  our  beef  cattle  must  be  drawn  from  the 
ranges  of  Texas,  where  the  redundance  of  horns, 
derived  from  the  Mexican  cattle,  still  prevails,  Mr. 
Allen  long  ago  advocated  the  introduction  of  males 
of  some  of  the  polled  breeds,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  enormous  horns,  which  greatly  increase  the 
difficulty  and  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  to  market.  The  suggestion  was  an  eminently 
practical  one,  and  the  occasional  appearance  of 
polled  grades  in  the  herds,  shows  that  some  have 
been  wise  enough  to  act  upon  it.  The  present 
general  excellence  among  the  swine  of  the  country 
is  largely  due  to  the  writings,  and  especially  to  the 
importations,  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  among  the  first 
to  introduce  the  improved  Berkshire  breed,  and  to 
point  out  its  value  to  our  farmers.  These  are  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  labors  of  Mr.  Allen  have  been 
of  national  importance,  but  his  efforts  for  their 
improvement  have  extended  to  all  other  kinds  of 
domestic  animals,  and  these  are  still  continued. 

Our  visit  to  the  founder  and  first  editor  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  though  of  necessity  brief, 
was  full  of  interest,  and  we  left  him,  feeling  that 
at  least  one  man  had  learned  the  art  of  growing 
old,  not  only  gracefully,  but  usefully. — G,  T, 


Animal  Ailments. 

DR.  D.  D.  SLADE. 

Heaves  in  Horses.— S.  S.  Daubenspeck,  Bmler  Co., 
Pa.,  has  a  horse  that  is  servicetible,  but  he  has  the  heaves. 
Although  the  term  heaves  is  used  with  a  good  deal  of 
latitude,  yet  in  all  cases  it  implies  some  disturbance  of 
the  respiration.  Whatever  may  be  tlie  exact  abnormal 
condition  of  the  air  cells,  all  cases  are  rendered  less 
troublesome  and  more  endurable  by  strict  attention  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food.  Tliis  should  be 
given  in  small  compass,  and  witli  great  regularity. 
Provide  roots  and  green  food,  and  limit  the  su(iply  of 
water.  Feed  diy  oalsand  very  little  hay,  only  at  night — 
the  object  being  to  prevent  distention  of  the  stomach, 
and  consequent  indirect  pressure  upon  the  lungs.  Give 
slow  and  regular  exercise,  but  never  until  an  hour  or  two 
after  eating.  The  air  cells  probably  will  never  regain 
their  original  healthy  condition. 

“Hoop-bound.” — Donald  Chrisholm,  Cape  Breton, 
has  a  nine-year-old  horse  that  is  “  hoof-bound,”  and  has 
hoofs  rather  inclined  to  be  flat.  Tlie  walls  of  the  hoof 
above,  especially  of  the  fore  feet,  are  hollowing  in  from 
the  heel  to  the  toe. — This  condition  is  dependent  upon 
precocious  inflammation  of  the  sensitive  tissues  beneath 
the  external  wall  or  horny  crust,  leading  to  a  separation 
of  these  tissues  from  the  lioof,  and  a  consequent  siiiking 
iti  of  tlie  front  of  the  foot,  and  generally  a  bulging  out 
or  convex  form  of  tlie  sole.  No  treatment  can  restore 
the  hoof  to  its  natural  shape  and  cotidition,  but  an  ani¬ 
mal  may  continue  to  be  serviceable  in  slow  w'ork.  This 
condition  of  the  feet  must  be  considered  as  an  un- 
soundness  of  the  animal. 

LAiirAS.— A.  Murray,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn,  This  con¬ 
gested  condition  of  the  hard  palate  and  gums  in  young 


horses,  maybe  materially  relieved  by  scarifications  with, 
the  lancet,  as  are  tlie  gums  ofyouiig  children  in  teething.. 
The  application  of  Lunar  Caustic  also  has  agoodeftect. 
Etirning  the  parts  should  never  be  practiced.  In  feeding,, 
the  animal  may  continue  at  pas;  tire,  or  if  kept  up,  fed  on 
green  food  and  bran  mashes,  iiiilil  the  soreness  has- 
passed  otf.  'Then  the  usual  grain  and  hay  may  be  oft'ered.. 
'There  can  be  no  objection  '  to  offering  hay  at  any  time. 
In  fact,  some  authorities  advise  feeding  of  bard,  un¬ 
shelled  corn  as  often  exerting  a  salutary  effect  upon  the- 
abnormal  condition  of  the  mouth.  Treat  tlie  animal  as 
you  would  a  child  suft'eriiig  from  a  similar  cause.  A. 
mild  dose  of  physic  is  often  beneficial. 

Contagious  Disease  among  Pigs.— E.  W.  Daft, 
Clayton  Co.,  Iowa,  asks  us  for  information  about  an  ob¬ 
scure  disease  which  has  existed  among  ills  pigs  for  the- 
past  two  years,  and  which  attacks  them  at  from  ten  days- 
to  four  weeks  old.  The  disease  manifests  itself  by  ul¬ 
cerations  about  the  mouth  and  nose,  on  the  gums  and 
tongue.  Does  not  affect  all  the  pigs  sometimes  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  litter  escapes.  Tlie  disease  first  made  its 
appearance  in  a  house  with  a  board  floor.  It  does  not 
attack  the  sows  orhogs.  It  iias  generally  proved  fatal. — 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  from  the  imperfect  data  given, 
what  may  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease  in  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  it  should  be  classed  as  anthrax,  or  aa 
swine  plague.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  contagious 
blood  disease,  manifesting  itself  particularly  among  the 
young  animals,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  ns  long  as  the 
present  premises  are  occupied.  Separate  the  sick  im¬ 
mediately,  and  destroy  them  ;  place  the  healthy  pigs  in 
new  and  comfortable  quarters,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  those  which  have  been  occupied.  Burn  or  bury 
deeply  the  dead.  Entirely  disinfect  the  old  quarters, 
destroying  all  rubbish,  hay,  straw,  wood-work,  etc.,  that 
has  come  in  contact  with  the  disease.  In  short,  stamp- 
out  the  malady.  Attempt  no  medical  treatment. 

Cutting  and  Interfering.— R.  G.  Houston,  Sussex 
Co.,  Del.,  has  a  young  mare  that  strikes  just  below  tho 
knee,  and  also  interferes  behind.— These  conditions  may 
depend  upon  weakness  or  fatigue,  but  when  these  be¬ 
come  a  habit,  they  are  most  probably  the  result  of  faulty 
construction  of  limbs.  To  remedy  those  defects,  re¬ 
move  a  portion  of  the  inside  of  the  shoe,  which  should  be- 
of  equal  thickness  Ihrougbout,  or  straiglrten  the  shoo  on 
the  inner  margin,  and  after  its  application,  reduce  the- 
wall  or  crust  to  correspond  to  the  shoe.  In  this  way, 
striking  the  opposite  limb  with  either  hoof  or  shoe  is 
avoided.  Of  course  the  nails  should  bo  placed  in  front 
of  or  behind  the  cutting  portion. — Tliere  will  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  drying  up  the  milk  of  a  mare  ;  there  being  no¬ 
call  for  the  secretion,  it  will  soon  disappear.  Nature  is- 
the  best  guide  in  such  matters. 

Impeded  Respiration.  —  C.  H.  Mitcheltroe,  Mercer 
Co.,  Pa.,  has  a  mare,  eight  years  old,  that  puffs  and  blows 
on  exercise,  but  has  no  cough. — The  animal  may  have 
some  impediment  in  the  nostrils,  which  may  prevent 
free  dilation,  and  the  lungs  be  perfectly  healthy,  or 
there  may  be  more  or  less  disease  of  the  lungs,  causing 
what  is  known  as  “thick  wind.”  In  either  case,  the 
animal  should  not  be  used  for  one  or  more  hours  after 
feeding,  and  the  food  restricted  to  good  sound  oata 
and  little  hay.  Green  food  in  moderate  quantities 
may  be  given,  or  the  animal  may  be  turned  out  to 
pasture.  Very  little  water  at  a  time  should  bo  allowed, 
except  at  night.  Give  regular  and  gentle  exercise  daily. 

Wolf  Teeth. — J.  Boor,  Fulton  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  whether 
wolf  teeth  Injure  ahorse,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  them. 
— The  teeth  which  have  received  this  name,  are  small 
supplementary  molars  or  grinders,  which  appear  in  front 
of  the  true  ones,  having  little  or  no  resemblance  to  these 
last,  and  are  most  frequently  shed  with  the  first  milk 
molar,  and  are  not  replaced.  Occasionally  they  are  not 
shed  until  the  animal  has  passed  the  age  of  colthood. 
When  retained  they  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  the  idle- 
stories  which  connect  these  teeth  with  various  diseases, 
'  are  but  the  result  of  gross  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Bursal  Sacks.— R.  Drumm,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
a  mare  fourteen  years  old,  that  has  always  had  wind- 
galls,  but  these  have  never  troubled  her  until  lately, 
when  site  became  very  lame  from  them.- The  treatment 
in  such  cases  is  to  subdue  the  inflammation  in  the  parts- 
by  rest,  and  by  lotions  of  cold  or  tepid  water,  restricted 
diet,  and,  if  necessary,  by  a  gentle  purgative.  When 
the  heat  and  tenderness  have  gone,  give  support  to  the 
limbs  by  well  applied  flannel  bandages,  moderately 
tight  at  first,  but  increasing  the  pressure  afterwards,  for 
a  portion  of  the  day  at  least.  If  lameness  continues, 
and  there  is  any  hardness  like  bone,  cut  off  the  hair,  and 
as  a  counter  irritant  rub  in  mercurial  ointment  for 
several  minutes,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  cloth  or  flannel. 
This  may  be  repeated  from  time  to  time.  Active  blister¬ 
ing,  and  even  firing,  both  of  which  should  be  done  by 
competent  hands,  may  become  necessary.  Under  all 
circumstances  entire  rest  of  the  animal  must  be  insisted 
upon,  and  the  return  to  work  should  be  very  gradual. 
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MASON  C.  WELD. 

What  a  Single  Uumber  Contains. 

The  wonderful  variety,  liotli  in  matter  and  illurtra- 
tions,  presented  in  a  single  issue  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist^  under  the  changes  and  improvements  inaugu¬ 
rated  last  June,  are  indicated  to  some  extent  hy  Ihe 
following  brief  summary  of  the  leading  features  of  this 
November  number  ; 


Safe. ...Mary  Winchester  gives  hints  on  Catering  for 
the  Sick,  and  Etliel  Stone  lias  notes  on  Autumn  Styl  'S 
in  Dress. ..  .Tile  Boys  and  Girls  liavo  two  stories;  one 
by  Miss  Sage,  A  Red  Letter  Day,  and  one  by  W.  M.  Cary, 
wild  illusiratos  the  doings  of  some  boys  and  frogs. .  ..Tlie 
curious  ways  of  tlie  Marmoset  are  descrilied  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  J.  R.  Coryell. ...  The  Doctor  Talks  .about  the 
ways  of  Flies,  and  an  article  on  Boating  and  Canoeing 
will  interest  the  older  boys,  while  the  beautiful  picture, 

illustrating  it,  will  please  all _ In  numerous  short 

items,  including  “Chats”  and  “  Basket,”  tlie  inquiries 
of  many  subscribers  are  answered,  and  a  vast  amount  of 

information  compressed  into  a  small  sptice _ A  number 

of  new  Books  are  noticed,  and  several  important  Swind¬ 
ling  Schemes  arc  shown  up  in  the  Humbug  Columns _ 

There  are  three  full-page,  and  nearly  one  hundred  other  il¬ 
lustrations  by  sucli  leading  artists  as  Forbes  and  Bennett. 


Award  of  Prizes  for  Stories. 

After  a  careful  reading,  and  re-reading  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  stories,  sent  in  competition 
for  the  prizes  offered  in  the  June  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  the  judges  render  the  following  decision  : 

1st  Prize,  SoO,  to  Julia  Jl.  Pott,  Summit,  N.  J. 

2nd  Prize,  $10,  to  Agnes  Cakii  Sage,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

3rd  Prize,  $15,  to  John  R.  Cobyell,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Honorable  mention  is  due  to  several  other  com¬ 
petitors,  namely:  M.  E.  Bamford,  R.  II.  Adair, 
S.  May  Norton,  B.  Haymond,  Daisy  II.  Clark, 
Gertrude  Christian,  Mrs.  J.  Breckinridge,  Mrs. 
Walter  Mills,  Fred  Grundy,  Miss  J.  D.  Thompson, 
S.  E.  Boggs,  Anna  L.  Hopkins,  Miss  Isabel  Smith- 
son,  and  Amelia  H.  Botsford.— Twenty-eight  States 
are  represented  in  the  list  of  competitors,  and  one 
of  the  stories  comes  all  the  way  from  New  Zealand. 


Chat  with  Readers. 


Abundant  Itlooiii  but  no  Cherries.— Jas.  P.  Smith, 
Howard  Co.,  Ind  ,  has  several  trees  which  are  full  of  bloom 
each  spring,  but  the  fruit  falls  off  by  the  time  it  is  half 
grown.  The  loss  of  fruit  may  be  due  to  the  insect  that  is  so 
destructive  to  the  plum— the  Curculio.  Spread  sheets  on 
the  ground  beneath  them,  and  give  the  trees  a  sudden  jar. 
Commence  this  soon  after  the  fruit  sets,  and  if  the  insects 
arc  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  some  will  be  cfiught,  and  show 
that  the  jarring  should  be  continued  as  long  as  any  fall.  If 
not  the  curculio,  lack  of  nutrition  is  a  probable  cause,  and 
a  moderate  manuring  may  be  tried. 

Iteiiieily  for  Cockroaches.— G.  E.  Teeple,  Summit 
Co.,  Ohio.  Pyretbrum  powder,  wbetber  the  imported 
“  Persian,”  or  “  Dalmatian,”  or  that  made  in  California  as 
“Buhacli,”  if  persistently  used,  will  free  the  bouse  of 
cockroaches.  Remove  everything  from  the  closets,  and 
blow  the  powder,  using  a  small  bellows  made  lor  the  pur¬ 
pose,  into  every  crack  iii  these,  and  in  the  room.  Tlie  in¬ 
sects  will  come  from  tlieir  biding  places,  fall  to  the  floor 
and  die,  or  be  too  much  stupifled  to  move,  and  may  be 
swept  up.  Repeat  tlie  operation  every  few  days,  until  no 
more,  young  or  old,  arc  observed. 

Preserving  Grape  Juice.— C.  TF.  Dearborn,  Alameda 
Co.,  Cal.  The  so-called  “  Grape  Milk  ”  is  a  preparation  of 
w'hich  the  makers  liold  tlie  secret.  Grape-juice  can  be  pre¬ 
served  by  treating  it  the  same  as  fruits  are  in  canning 
them,  i.  e.,  bring  it  to  the  bolliug  point,  and  bottle  and 
cork  it  while  still  liot.  IVliile  this  would  preserve  the 
juice  so  long  as  air  is  excluded,  it  is  probable  that  fermenta¬ 
tion  would  soou  commence  when  it  was  opened,  and  in 
contact  with  the  air.  We  have  had  no  experience  with 
salycilio  acid  as  a  preserving  agent.  We  should  prefer  not 
to  use  it  until  more  is  known  about  its  cfl'ects  on  the  system. 

A  Plant  for  a  Name.— J.  Jf.  Davis,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 
—Tlie  orange-colored  slender  stems  wliicli  hanglike  tangled 
threads  upon  various  wild  plants  in  low  places,  belong  to  a 
kind  of  Dodder,  or  Guscula.  There  are  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cies,  and  as  it  has  not  yet  flowered,  we  can  not  say  to 
which  the  one  sent  belongs.  These  iil.ants  start  from  tho 
seed,  and  the  slender  stem  soon  attaches  itself  to  some 
otlier  plant  by  means  I'f  small  sucker-like  disks,  through 
whicii  it  robs  the  supporting  plant  of  its  nutriment. 
After  it  is  fairly  established,  the  low'er  part  of  the  stem 
connecting  it  with  tho  soil  dies  away,  and  the  dodder  hence- 
fortli  subsists  as  a  parasite. 


The  jiortrait  of  the  Founder  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  the  venerable  A.  B.  Allen,  will  pleasantly  remind 
many  readers  of  the  early  days  of  ibis  Joiiru.nl,  while  the 
account  of  a  recent  visit  to  him  will  inform  them  that  he 
has  lost  none  of  his  love  for  and  devotion  to  agriculture 
..Ill  “Walks  and  Talks,”  Joseph  Harris,  besides  other 
metiers,  presents  experiments  by  Messrs.  Lawes  &  Gil¬ 
bert,  in  the  use  of  superphosphates  upon  iiolatoes, 
giving  important  results  not  before  iiublislied  in  tills 
country  ..  That  farmers  owning  good  mares  should 
breed  salable  work-horses,  is  enforced  by  Col.  M.  C. 
Weld,  and  illustrated  by  Forbes,  in  life-like  portraits  of 
Percberon  and  Clydesdale  grades.  Tlie  same  writer,  in 
“Among  tlie  Farmers,”  lias  useful  liiiits  upon  Silos,  and 
also  describes  a  superior  Shortliorn  cow...  David  W. 
Judd,  in  Editorial  Notes,  presents  matters  of  interest  to 
those  living  in  the  West,  and  to  tiiose  who  contemplate 
going  there  to  establisli  a  lionie. . .  Tlie  jiecnliarities  of 
German  Farming  are  described  and  abundantly  illustra¬ 
ted  by  Alfred  Trumbull...  Trapiiiiig  Rabbits,  wliicli  are 
the  great  pest  of  tlie  Attslraliaii  farmer,  affords  subjects 
for  an  article  and  several  engravings,  ...Tlie  Ailments  of 
Domestic  Animals  are  prescribed  for  by  Professor  D.  D. 
Slade,  of  Harvard  University ...  .J.  W,  Powell  treats  of 
Forest  Fires,  wliich  cause  sticli  an  annual  loss  of  timber 

_ Timely  information  on  Poultry  is  given  by  D.  Z. 

Evans,  Jr _ Shelters  for  Swine  are  described  by  J.  M. 

Stahl,  of  Missouri..  ..Tliat  farmers  may  be  legally  held 
liable  by  llioso  they  employ,  is  sliown  by  H.  A.  Haigli, 
of  Micliigan..  ..Ill  some  far  weslern  regions  liay  is  the 
cheapest  fuel  ;  tlie  method  of  preparing  it  is  described 

and  illustrated  by  R.  6.  Newton,  of  Dakota _ DoctorB. 

D.  HaDted  writes  on  Old  and  New  Breeds  of  Canaries. 
The  Ox  Bot-fly,  Tlie  Prize  Pugs,  Sliall  we  Destroy 
the  English  Sparrow,  and  otlier  tojiics..  .The  Relation 
of  Plants  to  Health,  and  How  to  Water  Pliints,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  James  Slieelian _ Elias  A.  Long  describes 

and  illustrates  tho  best  manner  of  laying  out  small  Front 

Yards _ Doctor  George  Tliurber  describes  a  Fisli-kill- 

iiig  Plant,  a  New  Race  of  Pears,  Fruit  Without  Flowers, 

tells  wliat  Sphagnum  is,  etc _ Seasonable  directions  for 

the  management  of  Bees,  are  given  liy  W.  Z.  Hiitcliiiison, 

of  Michigan _ Home-made  farm  coiiveiiiences,  long  a 

characteristic  feature  of  tliis  journal,  are  here  represent¬ 
ed  liy  several  G.iteways  and  Gates,  an  Imjirovised  Saddle, 
a  Clod-cruslier,  a  Wagon  Jack,  a  Wheelbarrow  with 
Springs,  etc. .. .Especially  timely  articles  are,  Care  of 
Pigs  ill  Winter,  Watcli  tlie  Flues,  Underdraiiiing  in 
W'Lter,  Hints  About  Work,  etc.,  etc, ..  .The  Hoiiseliold 
has  tlie  usual  useful  variety;  Converting  a  Closet  Door 
into  a  Wash-stand,  is  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Biisyhand,  of 

Illinois _ Mrs.  Welsh  gives  directions  for  making 

sev'Tal  useful  and  ornamental  articles _ L.  D.  Snook, 

of  Florida,  describes  and  illustrates  as  easily  made  Meat 


A  Weed  for  a  Name.— “  TF.  R.,”  Andes,  N.  Y.  Had 
the  full  name  been  given,  you  would  have  bad  an  earlier  re¬ 
ply.  The  plant  is  Mugwort,  Artemisia  vulgarU,  own 
brother  to  Wormwood,  which,  as  you  suggest,  it  resembles, 
but  differs  from  it,  among  other  points,  in  liaviug  its  leaves 
dark-green  above. 

About  Meal  Worms.- An  inquiry  in  a  former  number, 
asking  liow  to  keep  meal  worms,  is  answered  by  Jf.  Zehler, 
M  ntgomery  Co.,  Ohio,  wlio  says  in  reference  to  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  Europe:  “We  placed  tlie  worms  in  a  box  with 
bran,  shipstuff,  and  woolen  rags  all  m  tatters.  IVe  always  bad 
as  many  worms  as  our  ulghtlngales  and  larks  required.” 

A  Weed  in  Oats.— J.  Phail,  York  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  a 
plant  with  a  milky  juice,  the  root  of  whicli  is  so  deep  he 
lias  failed  to  find  it.  The  plaut  Is  Flowering  Spurge  (E«- 
phorbia  coroUata).  On  account  of  its  numerous,  small 
wlilte  flowers,  it  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  A  succession  of  hoed  crops  will  probably  extermi¬ 
nate  it,  but  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life. 

Osage  Orange  Seeds.— G.  Terrill,  Jefferson  Co.,  West 
Va.,  hasan  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  Osage  Orauge,  and 
wishes  to  know  how  to  separate  the  seeds.  The  balls 
should  be  placed  in  a  heap,  where  cattle  can  not  reach 
them,  and  allowed  to  thaw  and  freeze  all  winter.  In  sprin<>- 
they  will  be  found  soft  and  partly  decayed,  when  the  seeds 
may  be  separated  by  crushing  the  balls  in  a  barrel  or  box, 
with  a  wooden  pounder,  and  washing  awaythe  pulp,  etc.” 
from  the  heavier  seeds.  ’ 

“Is  it  Good  for  Hay?”— Chess  or  Cheat  iBromus 
srcaiiraMs),  a  common  weed,  especially  in  grain  fields,  is  a 
tall,  showy  grass,  and  frequently  sent  us  for  a  name.  Those 
who  do  not  know  the  grass,  usually  ask  as  to  its  value  for 
hay.  None  of  the  species'*of  Bromus  rank  high  as  nutritive 
grasses.  The  one  in  question  was  offered  many  years  ago 
as  “  Willard’s  Bromus,”  but  after  a  thorough  trial  before 
cattle,  swale  hay  was  eaten  in  preference.  It  is  an  annual, 
sometimes  a  biennial,  and  worthless  in  agriculture. 

Fruit  in  Missouri.  —  FT.  Schultz,  Kings  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Missouri  is  an  important  fruit-growing  State,  and  its  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  is  showing  enterprise  in  publishing  a 
Monthly  Report,  giving  fruit  statistics  by  counties.  The 
yield  of  apples,  in  the  entire  State,  is  fifty-eiglit  per 
cent,  of  a  full  crop.  The  varieties  standing  highest  are; 
first,  Ben.  Davis;  second,  Willow  Twig;  third.  Smith’s 
Cider.  The  grape  crop  will  be  only  about  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  average.  The  Society  will  make  a  large  display  of 
fruit  at  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition. 

“Egyptian  Evergreen  3IiHet.”  — C.  77.  Smith, 
Yellowstone  Co.,  Mont.,  sends  us  a  specimen  of  grass,  the 
seeds  of  which  lie  received  from  California  witli  tiie  above 
name.  He  would  know  as  to  its  value,  and  If  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  weed.  The  grass  in  question  has  several  names, 
but  is  most  extensively  known  as  Johnson  Grass,  Sorghum 
Halepense.  In  the  Southern  States  it  is  highly  esteemed,  to 
feed  green,  and.  as  hay.  Some  parties  in  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama  raise  it  on  a  large  scale  for  baled  hay.  It  is  hardly  like¬ 
ly  to  become  a  troublesome  weed  in  the  Northern  States. 


Strawberries  iu  Autumn,  and  Pegging  down 
Kiiuuers.— Tl  k.  Itipley,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  sends  us 
some  strawberries  that  ripened  in  September.  In  a  warm 
season,  it  is  not  unusual  for  some  of  the  flower  buds,  wliich 
are  prepared  for  next  spring,  to  be  forced  into  flower,  and 
even  ripen  tlie  fruit  iu  the  fall.  He  writes  :  “  I  should  like 
to  tell  those  readers  who  have  a  small  bed  of  strawberries, 
liow  easy  it  is  to  direct  the  runners,  and  have  tliem  take 
root  in  the  desired  idacc.  'l  ake  a  common  wooden  tooth¬ 
pick  (five  cents  buys  a  large  boxi,  bend  it  in  the  middle,  and 
with  one  point  on  each  side  of  the  runner,  thrust  it  into  the 
ground.  This  obviates  the  use  of  stones,  chips,  etc.,  to  liold 
the  runners  in  place.” 

Cloth  iu  Place  of  Glass.— G.  S.  Tiffany,  Putnam 
Co.,  Fla.,  asks  us  how  cloth  is  prepared  to  use  on  a  cold- 
frame  in  place  of  glass.  The  preparation  used  by  the  late 
L.  C.  Hoot,  of  Illinois,  who  employed  cloth  (sheeting),  to 
cover  franies  extensively,  was  as  follows  :  To  one  quart  of 
linseed  oil  add  one  ounce  of  pulverized  sugar  of  lead, 
and  four  ounces  of  pulverized  rosin.  Heat  in  an  iron  kettle 
until  tliorouglily  dissolved  aud  mixed.  Apply  while  hot  to 
the  musliii  stretched  upon  a  frame.  Mr.  Root  said  ;  “En¬ 
deavor  to  apply  when  two  successive  clear  days  can  be  had, 
to  dry  it  well  before  placing  it  over  the  vapor  and  lieat  of  a 
b-'d.”  Rings  were  sewed  to  the  edges  of  the  muslin,  fifteen 
inches  apart,  to  hook  over  small  nails  driven  into  tho  frame. 

Rabbits  and  Young  Trees. - TF.  II.  Carpenter, 

Livingston  C6.,  Mo.,  writes  us  that  he  is  obliged  to  wrap 
the  trunks  of  all  young  fruit  trees  with  some  material  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  rabbits,  and  asks  liow  it  would  ans¬ 
wer  to  use  paper  saturated  with  coal-tar.  IVe  would  not 
advise  the  use  of  coal-tar  in  contact  witii  the  bark  of  young 
trees,  as  it  is  sometimes  injurious.  The  old  method  was  to 
shoot  one  of  the  rabbits,  cut  it  open,  and  rub  the  trees  with 
its  flesh.  This  led  to  the  use  of  blood,  which  iu  some  local¬ 
ities  is  a  common  application,  and  an  eflective  one.  Blood 
is  procured  from  a  slaughter-house,  and  sprinkled  on  the 
trees  with  a  swab,  made  by  tying  corn-husks  to  a  stick. 
Rabbits  have  a  great  dislike  to  the  odor  of  blood  and  flesh, 
and  any  method  that  will  apply  these  to  the  trees  easily  and 
cheaply,  may  be  adopted. 

Agricnltural  Colleges.— G.  E.  Teeple,  Summit  Co., 
Ohio,  asks  us :  “  IVhat  is  your  opinion  of  sending  boys  to 
Agricultural  Colleges  iu  order  to  become  practical  far¬ 
mers  ?  ”— In  our  opinion  the  result  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  college,  and  more  upon  the  boy.  In  some  States, 
the  college  fund  has  been  given  to  Institutions  which  do 
not  teach  the  operations  of  agriculture,  and  do  not  provide 
for,  or  require  manual  labor.  Some  of  these  are  most  ex¬ 
cellent  institutions,  but  whatever  else  a  boy  may  learn  at 
them,  he  must  go  elsewhere  to  be  taught  to  be  a  “  practical 
farmer.”  Frequently  a  farmer’s  boy  goes  to  an  Agricultural 
College  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  those  things 
wliich  will  enable  him  to  gain  bis  livelihood  iu  some  other 
occupation  than  that  of  his  father.  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  college  but  of  the  student.  There  are  a  number  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  which  teach  not  only  the  principles 
of  agriculture,  but  its  mecbauical  operations,  and  at  which 
a  boy  can  become  a  “practical  farmer”  if  be  really  so  desires. 
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Western  Editorial  Notes. 

Kapid  Growth  of  Dakota  Towns. 

In  the  Nov.  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  of 
lastyear.wo  described  the  rapidgrowth  of  Dakota  towns, 
through  which  we  had  passed  while  going  through  the 
centre  of  the  Territory,  over  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railroad  to  the  Missouri  River  at  Pierre.  We,  at  the  same 
time,  described  the  land  fever  then  prevailing,  which 
was  equal  to  the  gold  craze  in  California,  or  the  oil  fever 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  then  journeyed  westward  from 
Tracy  through  Huron  and  Wolsey.  This  year  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  further  north  to  Minneapolis,  then  from  Minne¬ 
apolis  journeyed  nearly  due  west  to  Aberdeen,  and  then 
southward  through  Dakota  over  the  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railroad.  While  the  furore  for  purchasing  or 
locating  lands,  has  materially  subsided,  we  have 
found  towns  on  this  route  southward,  whose  growth 
has  been  as  marvellous  as  those  wo  last  year  visited 
while  going  westward  through  the  territory. 

Aberdeen,  located  nearly  three  years  ago  last  June, 
now  has  a  population  of  three  thousand;  one  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Catholic,  are  built, 
while  a  Baptist  church  is  being  erected.  Many  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  came  here  to  build 
up  what  they  believed  would  be  a  very  large  place  in 
the  centre  of  a  great  agricultural  region. 

Warner,  ten  miles  south  of  Aberdeen,  lias  twenty 
houses,  and  two  large  elevators.  Stretching  out  in  every 
direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  prairie  is  dotted 
with  white  houses.  There  is  considerable  farm  macliinery 
lying  around  tlie  depot  at  Warner,  wliich  should  be 
housed  by  the  owners.  A  good  deal  of  the  prairie  is  also 
broken  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  depot.  Proceeding 
south  from  Warner,  we  strike  an  unbroken  prairie 
though  little  or  no  government  laud  remains  uutaken  in 
this  vicinity. 

Melette. — Reaching  Melette,  twelve  miles  south  of 
Warner,  we  find  a  village  of  about  thirty  houses.  There 
is  a  large  frame  elevator  near  the  depot.  The  country  is 
level  hereabouts,  and  several  buildings  are  going  up. 
Here,  as  at  Warner,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  farm  machinery 
lying  carelessly  about  the  depot.  Faraway  iu  the  distance, 
at  the  right,  the  dim  outline  of  two  or  three  villages  is 
seen,  while  the  James  River  appears  at  the  left,  fibre, 
as  at  Warner  and  Aberdeen,  the  settlers  state  that  they 
have  had  good  crops. 

Aslitoii. — Proceeding  eleven  miles  further  south  to 
Ashton,  we  find  a  village  three  years  old,  of  about  live 
hundred  population,  and  forty  houses.  The  people  here¬ 
abouts  are  mainly  from  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  There  is  a 
Methodist  church  built,  and  another  church  being  erect¬ 
ed.  One  elevator  is  built,  and  another  is  being  con¬ 
structed.  There  is  likewise  an  artesian  well  near  the 
depot.  The  James  River  flows  not  far  from  the  village. 

Redfleld. — Nine  miles  further  south  we  reach  Red- 
fleld,  situated  on  a  bi-oad  plateau  of  laud;  there  is  a 
large  depot  here,  and  a  flourishing  village  of  over  one 
thousand  population.  New  buildings  are  going  up 
rapidly,  and  the  town  is  booming.  In  the  October 
American  Agriculturist  there  is  an  error,  so  far  as  tiiis 
town  is  concerned  ;  instead  of  saying  railroads  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  off,  somebody  omitted  the  word  lands  ;  that 
is,  railroad  lands  one  hundred  miles  off.  The  Chicago 
and  North  Western  Railroad  crosses  the  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railroad  here,  so  that  there  are  two  railroads  in 
the  village.  Hard  wheat  is  selling  here  at  sixty  cents  ; 
soft  wheat  fifty  cents  a  bushel. 

■Wolsey.— Passing  through  the  hamlets  of  Tulare  and 
Bonilla,  we  reach  Wolsey,  twelve  miles  south  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  This  thriving  viilage,  which  was  founded  only  a 
year  ago  this  autumn,  now  has  a  population  of  four  hun¬ 
dred.  The  people  ai’o  mostly  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
New  York,  Indiana,  'Vermont,  and  some  from  Missouri. 
There  is  one  Methodist  church  built  ;  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian  church  buiidings  are  being  erected.  A 
branch  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railroad 
crosses  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  here.  There  are  two 
grain  elevators  and  two  coal  sheds  near  tlie  depot.  The 
prairie  is  rolling  and  unbroken  for  miles  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  around  Wolsey.  Hail  storms  last  July  cut  down  the 
crops  iu  this  vicinity.  There  is  a  fine  school-house  on 
the  hill  at  the  left  of  tlie  railroad  near  Wolsey.  South  of 
Wolsey,  wheat  and  corn  were  badly  cut  down  last  July. 
We  have  seen  many  prairie  chickens  flying  on  both  sides 
of  the  railroad  from  Aberdeen  down  to  Wolsey. 

Alpena.— Continuing  our  journey  southward  from 
Wolsey,  we  pass  through  Virgel  and  reach  Alpena.  Al¬ 
pena  has  two  dozen  houses,  a  big  school  building,  a 
business  street,  and  two  handsome  buildings  being 
erected  by  the  railroad.  Tlie  land  is  rolling,  with  hills  in 
the  distance. 

■Woonsocket. —  Coming  still  further  south  ten 
miles,  we  reach  Woonsocket,  which  is  twenty-seven 
miles  south  of  Wolsey.  Here  another  branch  of  the 


Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  coming  due  cast  from 
La  Crosse  intercepts  the  division  of  the  same  railroad, 
passing  from  Aberdeen  southward  to  Mitchell.  Woon¬ 
socket  was  only  laid  out  October,  1883,  but  now  there  is  a 
population  of  six  hundred  people,  three  banks,  two 
newspapers,  and  three  handsome  looking  blocks.  There 
are  two  churches— one  Methodist  built,  and  one  Presby¬ 
terian  under  way.  The  brick  building  in  Main  street 
presents  a  fine  appearance.  The  place,  altogether,  looks 
very  tlirifty  and  enterprising. 

mitckell. — Twenty-seven  miles  further  south,  we 
reach  the  flourishing  village  of  Mitchell,  where  the 
road  coming  from  the  north  intercepts  the  branch  of  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  running  nearly  due  west 
through  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  the  Missouri  River  at  Cham¬ 
berlain.  Mitchell  is  settled  with  people  from  Iowa,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan  and  Illinois.  It  has  six  churches,  three 
hanks,  two  hotels,  and  about  four  thousand  population. 
There  is  one  daily  paper  here,  and  three  weeklies.  On  a 
hill  overlooking  the  village,  thoMethodists  are  now  erect¬ 
ing  a  large  university.  The  City  of  Mitchell  gave  the 
land,  and  the  railroad  ran  the  tracks  from  the  main  line 
up  to  the  plateau  on  which  the  university  is  erected,  for 
transporting  building  supplies.  It  also  gave  the  quarry 
stone  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  which  are  to  be 
very  tine.  Mitchell  is  named  after  the  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  Turning  now  due 
cast,  towards  Iowa,  we  pass  tlirough  a  rolling  unbroken 
prairie,  crossing  the  James  River,  which  is  invariably 
called  the  Jim  River  by  the  settlers. 

Parker,  fifty-one  miles  east  of  Mitchell,  has  an 
oldish  appearance.  Woods  and  fences  now  beginning  to 
appear  as  we  move  eastward  towards  the  Iowa  boundary. 
A  few  miles  further,  and  we  have  passed  from  Dakota 
Territory  into  Western  Iowa.  D.  W.  J. 


Free  Information  about  the  Great  West. 


The  following  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
give  any  desired  information  about  lands  in  their 
respective  localities.  Their  letters  were  received 
too  late  to  have  the  particulars  incorporated  in 
the  complete  tables,  published  on  pages  476  and 
477  of  the  Supplement  to  the  October  number : 

J.  H.  Bennett,  Pueblo.  Pueblo  County,  Colorado. 

J.  A.  Tresslar,  Blufl’ Creek,  Johnson  Counly,  Indiana. 
P.  C.  Jacobs,  Bluff  Creek,  Johnson  County,  Indiana. 
John  Miller,  Blufl' Creek,  Johnson  County,  Indiana. 

O.  H.  Tresslar,  Blufl'  Creek,  Johnson  County,  Indiana. 
W.  H.  Paddock,  Smith’s  Valley,  Johnson  County,  Ind. 
A.  D.  States,  Cherokee,  Crawford  County,  Kansas. 

J.  M.  Clatchy  &  Co.,  Sacramento,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 
N.  R.  Burnett,  Atalissa,  Muscatine  County,  Iowa. 

J.  Y.  Spangler,  New  Bedford.  Bureau  County,  Illinois. 
John  P.  Wallace,  Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota. 
Edward  Sloan.  Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota. 

S.  J.  Scriher,  Rochford.  Peiiuington  County,  Dakota. 

L.  Schardon,  Walla  Walla,  Washington  Territory. 

R.  Olney,  Marathon,  N.  E.,  Buena  Vista,  and  S.  E., 

Clay  County.  Iowa. 

P.  G.  Botid,  Glyndon,  Clay  County,  Minnesota. 

J.  E.  Russell,  Cleardale,  Sumner  County,  Kansas. 

P.  C.  Peltz,  Ogallala,  Nebraska. 

Isaac  11.  Banthes,  Farmingtoti,  Washington  Territory. 
Chas.  Hitchcock,  Hitchcock,  Beadle  County,  Dakota. 

S.  S.  Moffett,  Kingsbtirg,  Fresno  County,  California. 
W.  P.  Latnphere,  Washington,  Washington  Co.,  Kaus. 

C.  A.  Cause,  Graymont,  Livingston  County,  Illitiois. 
Peter  Detiny,  Brewersville,  Jennings  County,  Indiana. 
C.  W.  Marstou,  Cedar  Jutiction,  Katisas. 

A.  P.  Crane,  San  Lorenzo,  Alabama  County,  California. 

C.  N.  Hull,  Parkerville,  Kansas. 

Richard  Hill,  Dayton,  Colurado  County,  Wash.  Ter. 
Ophriaii  Cooper,  Ogallala,  Keith  County,  Nebraska. 
Levi  Clapp,  Woodstock,  'Vermont. 

II.  S.  Cutter,  Larkin,  Kansas. 

J.  E.  Yerks,  Dwight,  Richland  County,  Dakota. 

D.  H.  Webster,  M.  D.,  Austin,  Cass  County,  Mo. 

I.  Miley,  Marvin,  Kansas. 

I.  J.  Woolstou,  Butte,  Dakota. 

J.  B.  Slater,  Medical  Lake,  Washington  Territory. 

E.  H.  Ernst,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

J.  H.  Lee,  Leisburgh,  Stafford  County,  Kansas. 

R.  W.  Lee,  Leisburgh,  Stafford  County,  Kansas. 

Samuel  Mather,  Leisburgh,  Kansas. 

W.  N.  McGuire,  McCune,  Crawford  County,  Kansas. 

C.  N.  Udell,  Canon  City,  Colorado. 

P.  E.  Egge,  Decorah,  Iowa. 

Nation  &  Parris,  Bridgewater,  Dakota. 

A.  D.  Urquhart,  Kenneth,  Sheridan  County,  Kansas. 

L.  C.  Chase,  Netawaka,  Jackson  County,  Katisas. 

M.  M.  Halleck,  Central  City.  Nebraska. 

F.  J.  Fowler,  Arispie,  Pottawatotnie  County,  Kansas. 
Chas.  T.  Zunich,  Grand  Harbor,  Dakota. 

H.  H.  Leavitt.  Walnut  Road,  Redwood  County,  Minn. 
Victor  E.  Calderwood,  Crary,  Ratnsey  County,  Dakota. 
J.  R.  Huffman,  Huffman,  Indiana. 

J.  S.  Turner,  Cerro  Gordo,  Jewell  County,  Kansas. 

J.  E.  Horton,  La  Grace,  Campbell  County,  Dakota. 
Chas.  P.  Foltz.  Fremont,  Graham  County,  Kansas. 

T.  K.  Long,  Mandan,  Dakota. 

James  W.  Gurney,  Dover,  McCook  County,  Dakota. 
John  II.  Lawrence,  Greenleaf,  Meeker  County,  Minn. 
Bell  J.  Fowler,  Lincoln,  Placer  County,  California. 
Konrad  Luther,  Tooktay,  Charles  Mix  County,  Dakota. 
Jas.  B.  Simpson,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Wm.  J.  Urqiihart,  New  Rockford,  Poster  County,  Dak. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Snyder,  Angus,  Polk  County,  Minnesota. 

R.  H.  Hewitt,  Los  Atigeles,  California. 

John  F.  Barr,  Juuiata,  Nebraska. 


James  McNamara,  Diana,  Sanborn  County,  Dakota. 

W.  E.  Boise,  Bellevyria,  Steele  County,  Dakota. 

Allen  C.  Whitemati,  Murdock,  Butler  County,  Kansas. 
Jos.  B.  Gossage,  Rapid  City,  Dakota. 

P.  T.  Pairbatiks,  Hopeville,  Ga. 

H.  A.  Stiles,  Pavilion,  Wabautisee  County,  Kansas. 

J.  P.  Zeoiker,  Franklin,  Frankliti  County.  Nebraska. 
Martin  Allen,  Hays  City,  Ellis  County,  Kansas, 

W.  J.  Egan,  Selish,  Missoula  County,  Mont.  Ter. 

Van  R.  Brown,  Arvilla,  Ranforks  Counly,  Dakota. 

Ed.  Sutherland,  Minburn,  Dallas  County,  Iowa. 

John  C.  King,  Banning,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal. 
Augustus  McPherson,  P.  M..  Bath,  Brown  County, D.  T. 
M.  B.  Moyer,  Clay  Centre,  Katisas. 

J.  W.  Gregory,  Sherlock,  Finney  County,  Kansas. 

C.  M.  Weston  &  Son,  St.  James,  Minnesota. 

Wm.  Dyke,  Eftiugham,  Eftingham  County.  Illinois. 
Sally  M.  Baker.  Cresbard,  Folka  Counly,  D.  T. 

I.  C.  Martin,  Blue  Hill,  Webster  County,  Nebraska. 

J.  H.  Avery,  Girard,  Crawford  County,  Kansas. 

Harry  Swift,  Chapman,  Kansas. 

Alex.  N.  Sayre.  Vashon  Island,  King  County,  Wash.  T. 
John  Hadden,  Hancock,  Stevens  County,  Minn. 
Robinson,  Watson  &  Company.  Osborne  City,  Kansas. 

A.  D.  Evans  &  Company,  Axtell,  Nebraska. 

W.  L.  Griggs,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

John  B.  Missamore,  St.  Clere,  Pottawatomie  Co.,  Kan. 

B.  L.  Grover,  Burrton.  Harvey  County,  Kan>as. 

Martin  T.  Gilbert  &  Company,  Arapahoe,  Nebraska. 

J.  H.  Shugart,  Guide  Rock,  Nebraska. 

M.  McCran.  Larimore,  Grand  Porks  County,  D.  T. 

Alex.  P.  Hirize,  Wisconsin,  Allen  County,  Kansas. 
John  B.  Wallbridge,  P.  M.,  Frankfort,  Spink  Co.,  Dak. 
Luther  Armstrong,  Wells,  Minn. 

W.  W.  Boddle,  Larimore,  Grand  Porks  County,  Dakota. 
Robert  Dawson,  Fairfield,  Clay  County,  Nebraska. 
Alvin  Praizer,  Paoli,  Orange  County,  Indiana. 


Catalogues  Acknowledged. 


NURSERYMEN. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. — General  list, 
with  several  new  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits. 
Colored  plate  of  Duchess  grape. 

Ellwanger  &  Barrt,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue 
of  small  fruits,  one  of  bulbous  flower  rootSj  and  a  sup¬ 
plementary  list  of  novelties  aud  specialties. 

Green  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — General  assortment 
with  small  fruits  a  specialty  ;  all  the  novelties. 

W.  P.  Hbikes,  Huntsville,  Ala. — Wholesale  nurseries. 
Oriental  pears  a  specialty. 

Joel  Horner  &  Son,  Merchantville,  N.  J.— Small 
fruits  and  grape  vines,  new  varieties.  They  sensibly 
offer  the  American  Agriculturist  as  a  premium  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  their  stock. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.— General  autumn 
catalogue,  with  special  sheets  describing  the  Hansell 
raspberry  and  Parry  strawberry. 

John  R.  &  A.  Murdoch.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— General 
nursery  list,  and  a  separate  bulb  catalogue. 

Randolph  Peters,  Wilmington.  Del. — An  immense 
stock.  Peaches,  a  specialty,  are  divided  by  periods  of 
ripening  into  sixteen  groups. 

John  Perkins.  Moorcstown.  N.  J.— Very  full  in  fruit 
aud  ornamental  departments,  with  several  novelties. 

John  Saul.  Washington,  D.  C.  —  Wholesale  list  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  greenhouse  stock,  roses,  etc. 

SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  in  a  note 
say:  "  we  think  our  seed  catalogue  superior  to  any  we 
have  issued,  and  equal  to  that  of  any  other  establish¬ 
ment.”  We  think  so  too. 

J.  A.  Everitt  &  Co.,  Watsontown,  Pa. — “  A  Revo¬ 
lution  in  Wheat  Growing,”  advocates  the  “  Martin  Am¬ 
ber,”  and  gives  useful  directions. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.— Catalogue  of 
bulbs  and  seeds  for  fall  planting,  including  winter 
wheats. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  Nos.  35-37  Cortlandt  St., 

N.  Y.  City.— Sjiecial  strawberry  catalogue  with  colored 
plate  of  the  ”  Henderson,”  and  an  illustrated  bulb  cata¬ 
logue. 

MACHINERY,  LIVE  STOCK,  &  MISCELLANEOUS. 

F.  H.  Britt,  Ridgeway,  N.  Y. — Description  of  hls  im¬ 
proved  Cheshire  pigs.  , 

Dana  Windmill  Company,  Fairhaven,  Mass.— De¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  of  the  Dana  Centrifugal  Governor 
Windmill. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
Description  of  the  Granger  Fruit  Evaporator. 

James  Gardiner,  Mantua,  N.  J. — Improved  Portable 
Scalding  Trough,  which  may  also  be  used  for  steaming 
food  for  stock. 

Goodell  Company,  Antrim,  N.  H.— Peach,  Apple,  and 
Potato  Parers,  Clierry  Stoners,  Hammock  Chairs,  etc. 

Heebner  &  Sons,  Lnnsdale,  Pa. — Level  Tread  Horse 
Powers,  Threshers,Drag  Saws,  and  other  Farm  Machines. 

King  &  Company,  Ow'ego,  N.  Y. — Describe  and  illus¬ 
trate  their  hand-made  harness. 

R.  L.  Orr  &  Co..  Pittsburg,  Pa. — “Standard”  Peed 
Mills,  “  Ajax  Wood-boring  Machine,  and  others. 

Powell  &  Douglas.  Waukegan.  HI.  —  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  Hunting,  Fishing,  and  Pleasure  Boats. 

Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  N.  C.— Describe  and  il¬ 
lustrate  Hege's  Improved  Circular  Sawmills. 

L.  B.  Silver,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Improved  Chester 
Hogs,  with  letters  from  purchasers. 

Stbdman  &  Co.,  Aurora,  Ind.— Steam  Engines,  Hay 
and  Cotton  Presses,  Sawmills,  etc. 

'  J.  E.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicopee  Palls,  Mass. — Stevens’ 
Bicycle  Rifle,  etc. 

Williams,  Clark  &  Co.,  No.  101  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.  City, 
— High  Grade  Bone  Fertilizers. 
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Sewing  Machines  Given  Away.— We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  good  two-thread  sewing  machines,  taken 
from  private  families  as  part  payment  for  the  Willcox 
&  Gibbs  Automatic,  are  being  given  away  by  the 
Company  to  needy  and  deserving  women  furnishing 
satisfactory  references.  If  required  to  pack  or  re¬ 
pair,  they  charge  a  small  sum  to  cover  expenses. 
Persons  desiring  further  particulars  sliould  write 
to  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co,,  658  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  _ _ 

Caution  to  Waivymen. 

Ask  for  Wells,  Ricliardsou  &  Co.’s  Improved 
Butter  Color,  and  take  no  other.  Beware  of  all  imita¬ 
tions.  aSd  of  all  other  oil  colors,  for  every  other  one  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  become  rancid  and  spoil  the  butter  into  which  it  is 
put.  If  you  cannot  get  it  write  to  us  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  to 
know  where  and  how  to  get  it  without  extra  expense.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  tests  have  been  made,  and  they  always  prove  it 
the  best.  _ 

ON'E  TKIAIj  of  CHII.IHEJEN?S  SHOES 
wltli  tSie 

TRADE 


MARK 

BEACK  TIF  ON  THEiU,  will  convince 
Barents  of  their  VAEUE, 


CyffByttonsJatel  [bins. 


Watches  and  jewelry. 
Send  for  circular.  CU 


Many  different  styles  at  low  prices. 
CTMMINGS  &  CO..  38  Dey  St.,  K.  T. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHii^C  CLOTHIBMG, 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  \Va= 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  bands. 

Saves  hahor.  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
Jngly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers — but  see  that  vile  Counter- 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARliIJfE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
the  name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  Yorfe. 


mum. 


ucing’ournewgnoas. 

wm 


Business  College,  Writing  and 
Shorthand  School  in  the  land, 
is  the 

Spencerian, 

Cleveland,  0. 
Over  800  students  in  annual 
cttendauce,  2  0,000  since  or¬ 
ganization  in  1852. 

Circulars  and  Catalogue  free. 

_yoa  want  a  S30M  ShotEepeatlngBine 
for  s  1 5,  a  $30  Breech  Loading  Shot  Gun 

for  $1  6,  aSI2  ConcertOrganetteforty 

-  a  S25  Magic  Lantern  for  SI2,  aSolic 
Gold  S25  watch  for  $  ®  I  5  Silver  Watci. 

for  as.  You  can  f^et  any  g  n  M  gof  these  articles  Free 
if  you  will  devote  a  few  W  KBIaBI  hours  of  your  leisure 
time  evenings  to  intro-  @  'is^ducing  our  new  goods. 

One  lady  secured  a  Gold  Watch  free,  in  aff  “  . 

single  afternoon.  A  gentleman  got  a  SU- 1 
ver  watch  for  fifteen  minutes  work  ;a  boy  ] 

31  years  old  secured  a  watch  in  one  day; 
hundreds  of  others  hare  done  nearly  as  well.  If  you  have  a 
Hlag'ic  liantern  you  can  start  a  business  that  will  pay 
you  from  $i0  to  $50  every  night.  Send  at  once  for  our  111- 
nstrated  Catalogue  of  Gold  and  Silver  Watches  Self-cocking, 
Bull  Bog  Revolvers,  Spy  Glasses,  Indian  Scout  and  Astro¬ 
nomical  Telescopes,  Telegraph  Instruments,  Type  Writers, 
Organ  Accordeons,  Violins,  &c.,  &c.  It  may  start  you  on 

the  road  I  world^manufacturing  CO., 
to  wealth.  1  122  Nassau  Street.  New  York, 

20  Hidden  Name  10  cts. 

6  packs  50c.,  your  name  bidden  by  hand 
holding  flowerson  each.  60  New  Im- 
1  ported  Cmboa^ed  Cliroinosl5c 
I  4  packs  50  cts.  (not  embossed  edge  as  on 
those  advertised  for  10c.  but  each  flower 
1  &c,  completely  embo8f»e<^  New 
’86  Sample  Hook^  Illustrated  Premium  List  &c.  sent  FREE 
with  each  order.  CAPITOL  €  AHII  CO.9  Hartford,  Conn* 

Better  Offer  This  Century. 

PIANOS.— Warranted  Goad— S196  and 

ORGANS.-Warranted  Good-S39  and  S90. 

Write  to  DICKINSON  &  CO.,  48  University  lTace,N.  T. 

1^”  Directly  to  the  people. 


ANGLO-SWISS 

milk-maid  brand,  m  mm  n  a  —  ^  ^  ^ 

Milk  FOOD 

For  Infants  and  Invalids- 

Recommended  by  leading 
Physicians  throughout  the 
world.  It  consists  of  choice 
cooked  cereals,  refined  wheat 
gluten,  and  Condensed  Milk, 

I  and  contains  the  property  of 
diastase,  which  converts  the 
starch  in  the  Food  into  soluble 
and  easily  digested  dextrine 
and  sugar, when  used  according 
to  the  directions.  It  is  not  only 
TRADE  MARK,  inviiluable  for  SICK  and 
"WEAKLY  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS,  but  also 
the  best  known  Food  for  well  children.  When 
more  well  children  are  fed  with  it,  fewer 
will  become  feeble.  Until  the  period  of  dentition 
the  BEST  substitute  for  MOTHER’S  MILK  is 
the  ANGLO-SWISS  CONDENSED  MILK. 

Anglo-SiisXoiidMl  Milk 

®  Is  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

FOR  GENERAL  USE, 

And  has  a  LARGER  SALE  than  all  other  brands 
combined. 

ANOLO  f  Chocolate  &  Milk  I  Convenient  & 
mm®®  1  EcononUcul. 

SWISS  I  Coffee  and  Milk  J 

33  Million  Tins  of  these  goods  sold  in  1883. 
SOLD  BYIJRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS  GENERALLY. 


Our  Semi-Annual 

Catalogue 
I  and  Price  List 

of  Men’s  &  Boys’ 

CLOTHING 

AND 

I  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Is  NOW  READY,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address,  on  request 

Wanamaker 
&  Brown,  i 

to  Oak  Hall,  Philadelphia.  ^ 


PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED 
AND  EXHAUSTIVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  OF  Superior  Gold 
Spectacles,  Eye  Glasses 
and  Chains,  Microscopes, Tele¬ 
scopes,  Magicifl.aiiterns,  Op¬ 
era  Glasses,  Barometers, 
Thermometers,  Drawiiis:  In¬ 
struments,  “Alio  K.ato”  (What 
Ib  it?)  Free,  on  mention  of  this 
paper. 

TIYHONOGKAPHY  OR  PHONETIC  SHORT-HAND. 
Jc  Catalogue  of  works  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet  and 
illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application.  Address 

Phonographic  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


AMAQICLANTERN 
ELECTRIC  ENGINE 
MUSICAL  BOX 

or  STEAM  ENGINE  _ 

For  particulars  how  to  SECUIIE  ONE  and  Mam-I 
moth  Catalorae  of  Magic  l.anterns  and  Orgaii- 
ettes,  all  latest  styles,  also  Woiiderliil  Novelties 
Address,  HAKBACII  OlKiAN  CO.,«Fhila-l 
delphia,  Fa.  IdAGIO  LANTERNS  WANTED.I 

“pJOHHT 

LIQUIDPAINTS 

Are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  most  durable  and  enconomi- 
cal  paints  ever,  made  for  structural  purposes.  Samples  of 
colors  and  Descriptive  Price  List  free  by  mail. 

From  American  Agriculturist,  November,  1880. 

“  We  can  gladly  refer  tlie  reader  to  our 
recommendations  of  tliis  firm  and  its 
paints  in  tlte  past.” 

Send  for  Copy  of  our  Pamphlet, 

“  STRUCTURAL  DECORATION,” 

with  illustrations  of  pi’ominent  buildings  and  other  struc¬ 
tures  painted  with  our  paints. 

ROOF,  CAR,  AND  BRIDGE  PAINTS. 

In  Seven  colors.  Are  especially  adapted  for  outbuildings, 
barns,  fences,  and  for  iron  and  rough  woodwork. 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING. 

The  best  in  the  market.  Suitable  for  steep  or  flat  roofs 
in  all  climates.  Easily  applied  by  any  one. 

PLASTIC  ST0¥E  LINING. 

Composed  of  Asbestos  and  other  fire-proof  materials, 
prepared  ready  for  use,  and  can  be  easily  applied.  It 
is  invaluable  for  lining  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves, 
Furnaces,  Ranges,  etc.,  and  for  repairing  stove  and  flue 
joints,  broken  fire-brick,  etc.,  etc. 

ASBESTOS  BUILDING  FELT. 

For  Interliniug  frame  buildings,  floors,  etc.  It  is  wind, 
dust,  and  strictly  fire-proof. 

send  for  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Samples,  etc.,  etc. 

H,  f .  JOHSS’  iainifactiirlM  Coiiaiiy, 

No.  87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Liquid  Paints, 
Roof  Paints,  Roofing,  Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings, 
Piston  and  Packing,  Millboard,  Fire-Proof  Paints, Cements, 
Coatings,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  BEST  INCUBATOR  FOE  EVERYBODY  IS  THE 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN, 

All  sizes  from  100  to  1,000  Eggs.  200  Egg  Size,  with  Regular 
and  Turning  Trays,  only  $50.00.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Incubators,  Brooders,  &c.  Address, 

E.  E.  BISHOP,  Box  15,  Lower  Waterford,  Vt. 

^  «BaQC  .,  ^  marM- 
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FOB  INFANTS  8,  INVALIDS 


T- 


IHK  only  perfect  substitute  for  Mother’s  Milk.  The 
1  most  nourisliing  diet  tor  invalids  and  nursing  mothers. 
Keeps  in  all  climates.  Commended  by  Physicians.  Sold 
everywhere.  Send  for  our  Look  on  the  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infants.  Sent  free.  „ 

DOLIBER,  GOOD  ALE  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAHER  &  GROSH’S 

3-ll[a^c  laiikee  Whittier. 


Cut  gives  the  exact  size.  Blades  file-tested, 
and  replaced  free  if  soft  or  flawy.  Price, 
by  mail,  $1, 6  for  $5.  BOY’S  KNIFE, 
25c.;  strong  2-blade,  50c.;  COL¬ 
ORADO  STOCK  KNIFE,  3-blade,  $1. 

HUNTING  KNIFE,  $1. 
Ladies’  2-bIade  Pearl,  50c. 
10  cents  extra  guarantees 
safe  deliverjL 
48  Page  List  free,  also 
Howto  Use  a  Razor. 
MAHER  &GROSH, 
CUTLERS. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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[November, 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWEEB. 

IIYACIWTim,  CJiOCZTS, 

TULIPS,  LILIES, 

XAIICISSUS,  A'c, 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  Cat-  lojjue  of  the  above,  with 
full  directions  for  culture,  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  b)nall 
y7'iiits— Winter  Flnwerino  PlrxJits  for  house  culture, 
cultural  Seeds  and  Garden  'Requisites— "W  pages,  mailed  to 
all  applicants. 

13.  I£.  IJLTiSSiS  .S.:-  SSOTVlS, 

34  Barclay  Street,  New  Vork. 


Free  to  AIL 

Our  new  Fall  Catalogue  of  Seed  Wheat,  Bulbs,  Plants, 
Small-Fruits,  etc.  Send  us  your  address  at  once  on  postal, 
as  you  ought  to  have  it  before  purchasing  anywhere. 

BENSON,  IlIAUIiE  &  CO.,  IMiila.,  Pa. 


mmii 

no«t  proflUhIo  RASPllKUKYyot 
proiluccil.  Scud  for  full  account. 

SWIALL  FRUITS! 

>11  TaluaDle  varietie.s.  A  superior 
4itock  of  FUriT  TREES.  Bril¬ 
liantly  illustrated  Catalogue/rcc, 
telling  how  to  eet  and  crow  them. 

JJ.LOVEmMX’ 

Introducero/  Gutlihert  Basj/berry. 


a  month  and  Expenses.  Men  wanted  to 
sen  NUUSEBV  STOCK.  Address 
D.  H.  PATTY,  Nurseryman,  Geneva,  N.T. 


SEEDS 


ALBERT  DICKSNSON, 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Fla.':,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Red  Top,  Bits 
Grass,  Lawn  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds.  &c. 

POP  CORN. 

WoTohra.oco  5  O'?  &  I19KinzieSt.  Office,  115  Kinzie  St., 

warenousesj  ^  Ho  Michigan  St.  CHICAGO,  ILU 


FRUIT  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREFS, 
GRAPE  VINES,  PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 
SMALL  FRUITS,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

An  immense  stock.  Splendid  Assortment.  Warranted  true,  Remarkably  cheap— 40  CHOICE 

eg  O  C  T”  C  Scud  for  Catalogue  free.  SOth  year.  500  Acres.  21  Greeuhouscs.  Address 

8  O  C.  I  O. _ THE  STOKES  &  HAEKISON  CO.,  Paincsvillo,  EakeCo.,  Ohio. 

«»s->8S4.  jhe  larg'est 

And  Most  Beautiful 


BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Out  New  Aiituniu  Catalogue  of 
DUTCH  BUEISS,  PEANTS,  and 
S^IAl.E  EilUIT.S,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  is  now  really,  and  wi  1  he  mailed  to 
all  applicants.  It  contains  a  complete  list 
and  represents  a  large,  well-grown  and 
selected  stock.  Our  Flower  Seed  List  will 
be  found  replete  with  the  best  strains  of 
Primula,  Calceolaria,  Pansy,  Smilax,  Apple 
Geranium,  and  other  Florist’s  Seeds  of 
new  crop. 

HENRY  A.  DKEEE, 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 
71-4  Chestnut  St.,  Philad«li>hia, 


Dytch  Bulbs 

NEW  AND  UAEE  WINTER  FEOYY'ERING 
PJ.ANTS,  NEW  FRUITS,  &c. 

DUTCH  BUE US.— Large  importations,  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs,  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  Plants,  Palms,  Orchids,  Roses,  &c.,  well 
grown,  cheap.  New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  i.cw  Cherries, 
new  Grapes,  new  Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  Catalogues  mailed  to 
applicants  JOHN  SAUE,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PEfiRS! 

a  si'ecialty.  200,000  I^rConte 
and  Kieticr  Pears.  Ecpial  in  [iro- 
fit  to  the  Orange.  Beall i/  hlii/hi  proof 
oulyon  their  own  roots.  Catalogue 
with  facts.  Free.  Feen  To  and 
Honey  Peaches.  A  large,  gen¬ 
eral  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees. 
Address  W.  F.  H  E!  KES,.Mari-  ■ 
ager.  Ilniitsville  Nurseries, 
nilNTSVIEEK,  AEABAdlA. 

STARK  NURSERIES. 

The  Oldest  In  theWest.  Established  1835.  300  Acres.  Trees, 
Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Root  Grafts.  Stocks, 
Seedlings,  young  Ornamentals,  etc.  Unequalled  stock  of 
New  and  Rare  varieties,  including  tlie  wondcful  3Iari- 
aiiiia,  the  earliest,  best,  and  most  beautiful  of  plums;  as 
nearly  curculio-pvoof  as  anv  v.ariety  known.  'B’lJ  K  B-'S. 
our  Spec-laltv.  Fruit,  Ornamental,  and  Ever-  a  »»  j 

green  Plaute'rs  supplied  at  wholes<ale  prices.  Address, 

STAEK  tfc  CO.,  Eouisiaiia,  3Io. 

UISJITQ  Po'kcepsic  Red,  Ul- 
SH  m  Sh  0  VlBEO  ster  Prolific,  Fiau- 
Hn  HlK  hH  cisB.HayeN,31oore’s Early, 

B  Si  mb  Wnw  ^  0  and  all  the  best  new  and  old  vario- 
SLH  pi  nt  BmH  RR  ties,  true  to  )mme.  New  Straw- 

■wt  u  IB  fit  B  u  naa  |,,.rrips.  Raspberries,  etc. 
UADI  Dnon  Hansel!  &  other  Raspberries,  frier  list 
lYlUnLDUnu  free.  Joel  Hokneu  &  son,  Merchantvillc.N.J. 

Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Warranted  true  to  name. 
1.0 west  Prices,  and 
I.argest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties.  At 
dozen  rates,  free  by  mail. 
Special  attention  called 
to  Promising  Novelties.  Send  for  Price-List.  Address 
BUSH  &  SON  &  3IEISSNEK, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 


GRAPES 


IF  YOUWm  TO  KSlOW 


all  about 


JOHNSON)  GRASS 


send  to  HEADQUARTERS  for  Pamphlet.  Address, 

HERBERT  POST,  Postburgh,  Dallas  Co.,  Alabama. 


Early  Pear. 


Ripening  in  Central  New  York  eoety  in 
.Tuly,  and  Sells  at  High  Prices.  Send  for 
history  of  Original  Tree,  100  vrs. 
old.  IleinUiuarttM'S  for  KicHbr 

Pears,  Parry  strawberries,  Wilson, 

FOR  SALE. 

200,000  UHERR  V  SEEDl.INHS,  1  ye.ar.  100,- 
000  CHEER  V  and  EA  VER&AIEl.ES  CUR¬ 
RANTS,  2  years,  fine  ;  Also  a  full  assortment  of 
other  Nursery  Stock.  Address, 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SON,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


B 


Incorporated  1883 


NURSERY  G0.SEp.',;s 

BLOOMINGTON.ILL  ■  every  '  descriptiou 

of  Fruit  AOruanieutalTrees.Cataloguefor 
Fall  of  188t  now  ready  and  mailed  on  appli- 
eaHou.  UOm  VC1{I-'*S.  I  3  t :  reeiihoiises 


PPLE  .i.M)  PP.lfll  TREB-:^ 

10,000 choice  Apple  trees.2&  3  yrs.  old,  5  to 7 ft.  '^SSjK 
50,000  Peach  trees,  5  to  (ifeet.l  year  from  bud. 

'  Fine  lot  KnrUj  liichmond&  other  kinds  eher- 
ries,  1  &  2 yrs.  Grape-vines  &  other  Small  Fruitsin 
variety.  100,0n02-year-old  Asparagus  Roots.  Large  stock 
of  Shade  &- Oriiaineiital  Trees.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
S.  E.  ROGERS  yfc  SON.  Ylt.  Holly,  Burl.  Co.,  N.  J. 

To  Nurserymen. 

Pc'a?h  Pits,  Apple,  Pear,  Osage  Orange,  etc,  "Write  for 
prices.  Address 

JOHNSON  &■  STOK.es,  Seedsmen, 

13  141>larket  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  BINGEE  «fc  CONARD  CO’S 

BEACTIFBI,  EVER.BIJtO.MINO 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  60  LARGE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  WeCIVE  A  WAY, in  Premi¬ 
ums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES  thanmost  estab- 
lishrnentB  grow.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for  imme¬ 
diate  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpaid.to  any  post-office. 

5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled, for  S I ; 
l2iorS2:  l9forS3;  23forS4;  35  for  85;  75  for 
SIO;  lOOforSIS.  Our  NEW  GUIDE,  a  completo 
Treatise  on  the  Hose.  70  pT),  eleqan th/ illustrated 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Boae  OrowerB,  West  SroTe,  Chester  Co.,  Po, 

Carpenters  and  Farmers 

now  use  our  Eate  Make  Filers  to  file  saws,  so  they 
will  cut  faster  than  ever.  Teeth  all  of  equal  size. 
Pitch  and  Bevel.  Single  one  sent  free  on  recelDt<if  $2.50, 
where  no  Dealer  keeps  them  for  sale.  A  discount'to  Dealers 
or  others  wishing  to  sell.  For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  who  use  them,  etc.,  address 

E.  ROTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Penna. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  make  payable  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


HOWTIEFil^iFAYS 

BY 

William  Crazier  and  Peter  Henderson. 
Just  issued.  A  new  work  of  400  pages,  containing 
235  illustrations.  Sent  postpaid  for  §2.50.  Table  of 
Contents,  showing  scope  of  the  work,  mailed  on  ap- 

Ellcation.  Agents  wanted  for  this  the  most  compre- 
enslve  book  on  American  farming  ever  issued. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


eARDEN  TOOLS 

M®st  of  oHi*  readers  are  well 
aware  SBaat  Mi-.  .J.  €.  YAUCSIfiASf  of 
ClIICACJ®  (42  LaSalle  St.),  lias  long 
made  a  specialty  of  4“ver> thing  ira 
this  liMJe.  Write  for  1,IST  of  all  ILa- 
foar-Saving  Uniplenients  before  you 
bny  again,  lie  Ships  Everywhere, 

FAIRVIEW  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 

Potted  and  L,aver  Strawberry  Plants.  New  Peach,  John 
H  aas.  All  kinds  fruit  trees,  and  small  fruit  plants;  liand- 
some  stock  Peach  trees,  and  Osage  Orange  specialties.  Price 
List  free.  Address  JOHN  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


PEAR  HEADQ^UARTERS“®a 
EACH  and  other  FRUIT  TREES.  ' 
SilTW  BPKRIPQMATKIn®, 
PEnrilCO  MARLBORO  , 

©EfiRLY  CLUSTER!© 

HEW  GRAPES 

CURRANTS,  &c.  ^LJ*C<3talogu6free^ 

J.  3.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


Suited  to  all  sections* 

r£#4wS1  I  apple  trees,  ex* 

tra  long-keeping  varieties.  Kieffer  and  Le  Conte 
Pears.  Full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock  cheap. 

Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit,  and  other  Plants  by _ _ 

mail*  Cutaloffiie,  80  pages,  showing  bow  and  what  to  plant, 

t-i-ee.  RANBOLPU  PETERS,  WUmlneton,  Del. 

Or-oxJe  Vines,  TT riiit  Trees,  &;c. 

A  superior  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Small  Fruits, 
both  uew  and  old,  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogue  free. 
Address  IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  choice  assortment  of  all  the  new  and  standard  varieties 
at  popular  prices.  Fall  is  by  far  the  best  time  to 
plaut.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

H.  G.  GORNEY, 

Cornwall-on-Eudson,  N.  Y.  t.  ■  ^  H  U  t. . 


|The  GREAT  NEW  QUINCEf 

‘IVJEECH’S  PROLIFBC,” 

the  most  wonderful  of  all  new  fruits. 

Supply  depot  of  Mulberry  Trees  for  the  U.  S.  I 
1  and  Canada.  Send  for  Circulars.  See  page  328, 
Aug.  No.  Hanoe  &  Bobdex,  Rumson  Nurseries, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and  31  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Marlboro  Raspberry  Plants. 

Get  the  genuine  from  one  of  the  Original  Share  Holders. 
Now  ready  for  delivery  in  quantities  to  suit.  Address 
J.  A.  HEPVVO'RTH,  Marlboro,  Ulster  Co.,  N.y. 

OxoNDAGA  F.  F.  Tahle  and  Dairy  Salt.  The  Pur¬ 
est,  Strongest,  Best  and  Cheapest  Salt  made.  War¬ 
ranted  as  pure  as  any.  Triumphant  everywhere.  At 
a  Buffalo  in  the  State  test  of ’67 ;  at  the  New  York  Butter 
and  Cheese  Exchange  test,  ’75 ;  at  the  Milwaukee  Grand 

L  Union  Dairy  Exchange  l  air, '83,  taking  all  the  leading 
premiums  and  sweepstakes  but  one,  tying  its  rival  on 

Tthat,  over  four  foreign  competitors.  Sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  THE  AMEKICAN  DAIRY  SALT 
CO.,  L.  Addres.s, 

J.  W.  BARKER,  Sec’y.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Natural  Va.  and  N.  C.  Peach  Seed.  A  supply  of  No.'l 
peach  seeds  now  on  hand.  Such  as  we  use  for  our  own 
stock,  .and  the  best  obtainable.  Dry  seeds  this  fall,  in  lots  of 
10  hush,  and  over,  .$1.25  per  hush.  Small  lots  $1.50.  Packed 
free.  Also,  frosted  seed  next  spring.  For  particulans,  address 
CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


BOWKER’S 


Hill  and  Drill  Pliospiiate  witli  Potasli. 

A  general  Fertilizer  lor  all  crops,  and  low  in 
price.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  IVew  York. 
AEAEE  CHANCE.  Pliotograph  Album’s. 

Send  for  Circulars.  Prices  Reduced.  Big  discount  to 
agents.  H.  L.  WARREN  &  CO.,  1117  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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MHA  MAM5JFACT0KY. 

Esl  jxblislied  ISol. 

(dKIST  MILLS  OF  FEEWOH  BUHS  STOEE. 


THE  ROSS 

ENSILAGE  &  EOBDEfi  CGTTEES. 


These  Cutters  are  guaranteed  to  he  the  hest  in  the  world. 
Any  one  wishing  to  huy  a  cutter,  is  at  liberty  to  try  one  of 
ours  in  competition  with  any  other  make  in  the  world  be¬ 
fore  buying,  mid  if  it  does  not  prove  superior  in  everyway, 
it  may  be  retiinied.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  sale.  Piease  send  for  onr  Illustrated  Circular  before 
you  buy  a  Cutter.  Our  new  and  valuable  book  on  Ensilage 
and  Silos  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address 
upon  application.  E.  W.  ROSS  <fc  CO., 

£®~iMeution  this  paper.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


HEEBEUER’S  PATENT 

Level  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heefoner's  ^Hmproved  Giant  Tliresli- 

iug  lUaeliine. 

Ko  other  Power  is  as  powerful  and  easy  for  the  horses. 
The  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Regulator  are  the  most  valuable 
improvements  ever  made  in  horse  powers.  See  ihat  you 
.get  Heehner’s,  any  other  with  level  lags  will  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  our  patents. 

The  Little  Giant  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
Thresher.  None  can  do  work  as  fast,  nor  any  better,  and 
none  are  better  made.  Gnion  Feed  Cutt  er,  Drag  and  Circu 
Jar  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  <&  SONS,  Eansdalc,  Pa. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices* 


LAS 


WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

_ _ MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEa^  EHGINES&BOI 

Engines  and  Boilers  in  Stoci. 

{or  immediate  delivery. 


UNIVERSAL 

=  Pulverizes  eveiw'thing— hard,  soft,  sticky,  and  , 

S’  gummy.  Grain,  Drug-,  Clieiiilcals,  Clay,  Guano,  ^ 
®  Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c..  &c.  A  wonderful  ma-  ™ 
“  chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &Cj  &c. 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm-  ^ 
Q,  ers’  and  Slanufacturei  s’  use— at  lowest  prices. 

.ss  Send  for  Circular.  Address,  “  « 

-  IG  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


P  THE 

LIGHTNING 

11 WFE 

IS  THE 

BEST 

KNIFE  SN  THE  WORLD! 

To  Cut  HAY  &  STRAW 

from  the  Mow,  Stack,  or 
,  Bundle. 

^To  Cut  CORN  STALKS 
or  BALE!)  HAY,  or 
(Jiitiireslie))  OATS  in 
bundles,  into  Fine  Feed. 

To  Cut  EN.SH.jkGE  from 
Silo.  To  eiit  PE.VT,  and 
.  Pitcliiiig  ill  Bog*«  and  yiea- 
cloivs,  severing  grass  roots,  and 
g*  cutting  off  bush  roots  an  Inch 
through,  readily.  Farmers  having 
,  any  of  tins  work  to  do,  should  not 
be  without  a  Lightning  Hay  Knife, 
r  and  would  not,  after  an  hoiU'’s  trial. 

,  If  you  feed  only  a  horse  or  cow,  it  will 
PAY  YOU  to  have  a  Lightning  Hay 
Knife,  to  cutyresh  hau  J'roni  (he  tdde  oj''' 
the  mow  or  stack,  instead  of  pitching  from 
S-'  the  top,  where  it  is  drying  up  and  losing 
its  best  mialities.  IT  PAY.S  to  use  a 
'  Lightning  Hay  Knife  to  cut  a  load  of  Clingy 
,  Clover  Hay  into  sections,  so  as  to  pitch  on 
'easily.  This  is  Til  E  KNIFE  which  Cuts 
Frozen  Hay  readily.  Manufact’d  only  by 

HIBAM  HOLT  S  Cll.SS!,'<!;'L'."S 

i'or  sale  by  Hardware  Merchants  db  the  trade  generally 


CUTTER 


LION 

T_H_E.  33  lU  .S  T 

Ensilage  and  Foddei’ 

CUTTER  made.  Also 

GALE’S  CYLSP^OER 
and  LEVERCUTTE 

"Wemake,  besides,  the  old 
and  popular  self-siiarpeu- 
iug 

FEES)  CIITTEK. 

For  fall  description  send  for  illustrated 
circulars  and  Price  List.  Address 
THE  BEECHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICUL= 
TURAE  TOOL  CO.,  Cliicopee  Fails,  Mass. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

FRUIT  DRIER’S, 

Eetain  the  natural  fruit  and  vegetable 
flavor. 

The  most  rapid  evaporation,  with  least 
fuel. 

Made  in  ALL  SIZES,  for  farm  or 
factory  use. 

We  also  manufacture  the. best  Evapo¬ 
rators  for  making 

^  ^.APPLE  JELLY 

from  Cider,  without  sugar  or  any  for¬ 
eign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and 
Testimonials. 

Vt.  Farm  Maohine  Oo., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

E¥liPOMIIiS  FROIT 

Full  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yields,  profits,  prices 
and  general  statistics,  FREE. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  SO. 

Box  O,  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


Pamphlet  sent  free. 
AH'COIH.ITIC 
FRUIT  DRIER. 
DEITZ 

Manufacturing  Co., 
Middletown,  Pa. 


Especially  adapted  for  purposes  requir¬ 
ing  light  power.  Wroug'*  t  iron  boilers— 
tested,  iiispeeted  and  insured  paya- 
Me  to  the  purchaser.  Giiaiaiiteed  as 
I'cpreseiired.  Heady  to  run  as  soon  as 
received. 

3  House  Powee,  $150.00. 

5  ”  300.1 0. 

7  “  “  375.00. 

10  “  ‘  500.00. 

Write  to 


Paige  ^If’g  Go., 


340  »fc  34‘A  State  Street,  PAINESVIEEE,  O. 


GOETON  FEED  STEAMER. 

Simple,  cheap.  For  cooking  food  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Hogs.  Sweating  Tobacco,  Laundry  Use.  etc.  It  has  no  Equal. 
Address,  GORTON  STEAMER  M’F’G  CO.,  Montrose,  Pa. 


“THGRISTiiLL 

\Vitll  C*xst~Slccl  Grinding parts^ 
Steel  Cob  Crusher,  and  Siev6 
for  Meal.  Tliey  talio  liESS 
POWER,  do  DIcrc  W  ork, 
and  are  more  durable  than  any 
otliermiU.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Catalogue.  AIvO  man’frs  of  tho 
Tfnioa  Horse  Power,  witli  Level 
Tread.  Threshers  and  Cleaners^ 
Feed  CutterSy  Circular  Sates,  etc, 
&  BRO*j  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Big  Oiani  %kM  HttaGhsiioiii 

This  is  THE  ONLY  MACHINE  IN  EXISTENCE  THAT 
WILL  SHELL  AND  GRIND  THE  CORN  AND  SIP'T  THE 
MEAL  in  one  operation,  MAKING  GOOD  FAMILY  MEAL, 

-  -  -  -  -  '  '  _r  tw  O/PCr - 

small  grain.  The  Sheller  can  be  re* 
moved 


turers  of 


iOMROH  MD  mmm 

Corn  and  Oob  Mills 

Only  iLllIs  made  with 
CIST  CAST  STEEL  fiRIKDERS 
Warranted  superior  to 
any  in  use,  for  all  piirpos- 
Will  grind  faster,  run 
and  wear  longer. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Also  Hay  Presses,  Corn 
Sliellers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  etc. 
and  prices.  Manfactured  by. 
AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  St.  Louis,  2i!Eo- 


Harrison’s  STAUD6RD  GRlBDIWti  MILLS! 

For  S^TEAM.  WATER,  WIND, 
HORSE,  or  HAND  POWER. 

Possessing  great  capacity  and 
durability.  Every  Mill  warranted 
to  do  just  wbat  we  claim  for  it. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Address 

THE  EDWARD  HARRISOIV 

MILL  CO., 

New  Ilaveu,  Conii. 


PMEi?eiT¥ 

Double  Reduction  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill.  For  Corn  and 
Cob,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Drew  1st  Preni.  Pa.  State 
Fair,  Send  for  Circular. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  &  CC., 

87S7  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
For  New  England  and  New 
York,  address 

110  John  St.,  New  York  City. 


Meal,  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn. 

in  the  S5  HAND  MILE  (F.  Wilson’s 
Patent).  100  per  cent,  more  made  in 
keeping  poultry.  Also  Power  Alills  and  Farm  Feed 
Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 

WT  A  EVERT  farmer  and  grain 

VI  Ail  LlbE).  DE.ALER  to  send  $1.00  for  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  our  Wooden  Blade  Grain  and  Potato  Scoop. 
It  does  not  cut  the  fruit  like  an  ordinary  steel  scoop. 
Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  $1.0ti.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  B.  ROWLAND  CO.. 

Fraukford,  Fhiladclpbir.,  Pa. 


BOLLOCK’S  mm  eOHER. 

FRENCH  BURR 

Farm  and  i'lantati®!!  Mill. 

The  following  sizes  of  Mills  kept  in 
stock,  or  furnished  on  short  notice; 
12  in.,  11  in.,  16  in.,  18  in.,  20  in.,  22  in., 
24  in.,  26  ill.,  SO  in.,  42  in.,  48  in. 

Prices  from  S8-5.00  upwards.  For 
Circulars,  addn  ss 

C.  K.  BULLOCK, 

1361  Ridge  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  etc.  18  Sizes  and 
Styles.  Over  3.000  in  use.  $100  and  upwards.  Com¬ 
plete  Mill  and  Sheller  .$115.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep  in 
order.  Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Complete 
Flouring  and  Corn  Mills.  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for  Pamphlet 
•on  Mills.  NORDYKE  &>  MARMON  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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“STANBARB 

Feei  iiiL 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Xlo  <S&  OOe 

LIMITED, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Improved  1884. 

Price  Reduced. 

Send  for  Circular. 


PORTABLE 

OORI^&FEEO 


MILLS 


Corn  n.iul  I'Ob  IS  sizes^ 

adapted  for  all  kinds  of  power.  War- 
granted  to  do  as  g:oo(l  work  as  Buhr 
stone.and  to  give  satisfaction.  We  ^ar- 
antee  them  to  do  all  we  claim  for  them. 
...„,Willgivea  trial  often  rfa//*?,  and  if  not 
?iMias  represented,  can  be  returned  at  our 
expeiise.  AMERICAN  GRINDING  MILL 
CO. ,  81  &  83  N.  Clinton  St. ,  Chicago,  Ill. 
ttlS^Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List, 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Befirings,  Brnss  TARE  BEAM# 
«50IVES,  BIE  PAYS  TBflSi:  PBtfCSUiflX. 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  6  years.  All  bizes  as  low* 
Fur  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINOHAJITOS,  K.  y.' 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

Please  Mention  this  Paper.)  Cliambersburff. 


TEN  LBS 

LIFTS 

TON, 


\  (  TIIE  liAVIS 

•I  STUMP  PULLER 

Received  Centennial  Medal. 

Is  now  in  use  in  Canada  and 
nearly  every  part  of  the  U.  S. 

lilFTS  20  to  50  TONS. 
Stands  on  runners,  worked  Iw  two 
men.  5  Sizes.  Prices  S35  to 
■  #yO.  Circulars  free.  Manufac- 
.■  tured  by  H.  U.  BENNETT, 
Westerville, Franklin  Co.  Ohio, 


SAWYER. 

This  heantiful  three-shelf  Bracket 

Eattern,  size  13x21,  and  a  large  num- 
er  of  Miniature  Designs  for  Scroll 
Sawing,  will  he  sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  1.5  cents.  Or  send  6  cents 
for  Iilustmted  Vntaloaue  of  Scroll 
Saws,  Lathes,  Fancy  Woods,  Me¬ 
chanic’s  Tools,  Small  Locks,  Fancy 
niuges.  Clock  Movemements,  etc. 
A  complete  stock,  and  great  in¬ 
ducements  offered. 

State  where  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Address, 

A.  II.  POaiEROY. 

216-220  Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

LAOY  of  education  wanted  on  SAT^ARY  every 
city  and  village.  A  FEW  wanted  to  travel.  NO  cap¬ 
ital  required  TYliEli  &:  CO*>  -Detroit,  Midi. 


The  following  books  are  published  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  many 
of  them  handsomely  illustraied,  and  printed  from  clear,  readable 
type  on  good  paper  :  Miiiiiiiil  of  Etiquette  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  a  guide  to  politeness  and  good  breeding,  giving  the 
rules  of  modern  etiquette  for  all  occasions.  The  Stuiidurd  Let¬ 
ter  Writer  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a  complete  guide  to 
correspondence,  giving  plain  directions  tor  the  composition  oHet- 
teraofeverv  kind,  with  innumerable  forms  and  examples.  Win¬ 
ter  Evening  ReereutloiiH,  a  large  collection  of  Acting. 
Charades,  Tableaux,  Games,  Puzzles,  etc.,  for  social  gatherings, 
private  theatricals,  and  evenings  at  h  me;  illustrated.  I>ia- 
lojriiof*.  KecitatioiiH  nnd  Kendings,  a  large  and  choice  col¬ 
lection  for  school  exhibitions  and  tmbiic  and  private  eutertam- 
nients.  Piirlor  Music  und  Chemical  E.xperiinents,  a 
book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hundreds  of  amusing  tricks  in 
magic  and  instructive  experiments  with  simple  agents.  The 
Home  Cook  iSook  and  Family  PhyKieian,  containing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  excelleutcooking receipts  ainl  luiits  to  housekeepers, also 
telling  how  to  cure  all  manner  of  common  ailments  by  simple 
home  remedies.  Mniinci’H  and  CiintoniH  In  Far  Away 
LaiidK)  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  book  of  travel.^,  de¬ 
scribing  the  peculiar  life,  habits,  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  foreign  countries;  illustrated.  Si.vteen  Complete 
Stories  by  Popular  Authors,  embracing  love,  humorous  and  de¬ 
tective  stories,  stories  of  societv  life,  of  adventure,  of  railway 
life,  etc,,  all  very  interesting.  Tl»e  Biidtfefc  of  Wit,  Humor 
and  Fun,  a  large  collection  of  the  best  funny  stories,  sketches, 
anecdotes,  poems  and  jokes  thathave  been  written  for  some  yenrs  ; 
illustrated.  UMofiil  Knowledge  for  the  Million,  a  handy 
book  of  useful  information  for  all,  upon  many  and  various  sub¬ 
jects  ;  illustrated.  Any  one  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postpaM,  for  Three  Cenlw?  any  Five  for  1 S  CciKh  ;  the 
whole  Ten  for  20  Ceiitn.  Postage  stamp.s  taken.  These  are 
the  cheapest  books  ever  published,  and  guaranteed  worth  five 
times  the  money  asked  for  them.  This  offer  is  made  to  introduce 
our  publications.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Address  F,M.EUPTON,  No.  15  Parbl*laee,New  \  ork. 


THE_  KEYSTONE 

OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  all  fflving  perfect  satUfSootlom  < 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


. . .  JI.J3.Xi  J3X 

WASHER. 


■win  'waph  Cleaner,  Easier,  and  with  Less  Injury  to 
Ciothesthan  any  other  in  the 'World.  We  challeuga 
any  manufacturer  to  produce  a  better  Washer. 
Every  Machine  Warranted  FIVE  Years, 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  The  only 
Washer  that  can  be  clamped  to  any  sized 
tub  like  a  Wringer.  Made  of  maHeablo 
iron,galvanized,  and  will  outlast  anytwo  wooden 
machines.  Agents  wanted.  Exclusive  Terri-; 
tory .  Our  agents  all  over  the  country  are  making 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month.  Eetail  price,  $7. 
Sample  to  agents,  $3.  Also  our  celebrated 


KEYSTONE  WHINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRiOES. 

Circulars  Free.  Befer  to  editor  oi  this  paper.  Address  F.  F.  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Erie.  Fa.; 


The  World’s  Eecognition  of  Merit. 

1881— Antaouncement. 

At  the  late  International  Meioical  and  Sanita  rt  Ex¬ 
hibition,  the  World’s  most  competent  Judges  recognized 
their  unequalled  excellence  by  granting  the 

ONLY  “AWARD  OF  MERIT”  FOR  TRUSSES 

“TO  I.  B.  SEELEY,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A.“ 
(Over  Sixty-Eight  Competitors.) — confirming  their  high 
favor  with  America’s  most  distinguished  Surgeons. 

Exhibition  Jddobs  f*om  thb  Royal  Collkob  of  Surokons  t — 
Thomas  Bryant,  F.  Ji.  C.  S.,  Christopher  Heath,  F.  R.  C.  S., 
Thomas  Smith,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  John  Wood,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S. 

SEELEY’S  HARD-EUBBER  TRUSSES. 


I’ig.l. 


Fiue  Steel  Springs, neatly  covered  with  highly-polished  Hard 
Rubber.  Made  in  every  desirable  pattern,  with  Pads 
anatomically  constructed.  Light,  cool,  cleanly,  durable; 
unequalled  in  quality,  finish,  and  practical  construction. 
Unaffected  by  time,  use  or  climate;  used  in  bathing. 
Reliable.  Prices  reduced  to  meet 
the  popular  demands.  Sold  by  all  leading  Druggists  and 
Dealers  at  the  usual  price  of  common  Trusses. 

IN  DIFFICULT  or  COMPLICATED  CASES 

write  for  information,  inclosing  25e.  for  78-page  catalogue, 
descriptive  of  Trusses,  Rupture,  and  its  Treatment  as  en¬ 
dorsed,  adopted  and  illustrated  in  the  late  works  on  Sur¬ 
gery,  by  America’s  most  distingui.shed  writers. 

I.  B. SEELEY  Sc  CO.  PIIIEADEI.PIIIA,  PA 
1347  Ohestnnt  St.  IrpTiiDi  ICUIllirillTCy  Stroot 
Shilada.,  t.  3.  A. )  tu  InDLlGnlllltli  I London,  Enij. 

Under  Patronage  of  the  ‘VTorld's  most  Eminent  tSurgeons. 
The  Correct  aud  Skillful  Mechanical  Treatment  of 

HERilllA  OR  RUPTURE  A  SPECIALTY 

Sep  (JUOSS'S  Revised  Edition  and  AGNEW'S  Late  Surgery. 
Rkfkrenck  Pro/s.  S.  D.  Gross,  P.  Hayes  Agnew,  Willard 
Parker,  W.H.  Pancoast,  Dr. Thomas  G.  Mortori,  andothers. 
CAUTION.-A  void  the  various  imitations  made  to  look 
like  “SEKLEV’8,”  and  to  sell  ou  the  enviable  reputation 
acquired  by  our  goods  during  the  past  25  years,  by  purchas¬ 
ing  only  Hard  Rubber  Trusses  stamped,  spring  and  strap, 
“1\  B.  SEELEY,  WAKKANTED.” 


We  continue  to 
act  as  solicitors  for 
patents,  caveats, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  for 
the  United  States,  and  to  obtain  pat¬ 
ents  in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries. 
Tliirty-six  years’ practice.  No 
charge  for  examination  of  models  or  drafv- 
ings.  Advice  by  mail  frt 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in 
the  SCIENTIFIC  AMEKICAW,  which  has 
the  largest  circulation,  and  is  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
world.  The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every 
patentee  understands. 

This  largo  and  splendidly  illustrated  news¬ 
paper  is  published  WEEKEY  at  $3.20  a  year, 
and  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  paper  devoted 
to  science,  mechanics,  inventions,  engineering 
works,  and  other  departments  of  industrial 
progress,  published  in  any  country.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  10  cents.  Sold  by  all  news¬ 
dealers. 

Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  201  Broadway,  New  York. 

Handbook  about  patents  mailed  free. 


SBTIFIGI&L  LIMBS 

MAKK-S’  PATENTS. 

With  Rubber  hands  and  feet.. 
The  most,  comfortable,  dura¬ 
ble,  and  useful.  In  practical 
use  in  all  civilized  nations.  U. 
S.  Government  Manufacturer. 
Established  1858.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet,  in  English  or 
Spanish,  sent  free.  Also,  a 
NEW  SYSTEM  of 
M  E  A  S 1)  It  E  M  E  N  T,  by 
which  limbs  can  be  made  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  tlie  world 
with  G  U  A  R  A  N  TE  ED- 
SUCCESS, 

A.  A.  flIARKS, 

691  Broadway,  New  York  City- 


For  choice  reading,  beauty  of  illustration  and  typography,, 
and  pureand  high  chaiacter,  “ARTHUR’S  lUiiUS- 
TRATED  HOME  MAGAZINE’’  lias  no  rival.  Es¬ 
tablished  over  tliirty  years  ago  by  T.  S.  ARTHUR,  who  still 
remains  its  editor.  It  has  always  been  a  welcome  visitor  in 
thousands  of  Ameiican  homes.  Younger  and  fresher  talent 
unite  with  the  editor’s  maturcr  judgment  in  keeping  the 
Ma.aazine  always  up  to  the  advancing  tastes  aud  social  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  times. 

A  SAFE  MAGAZINE.  The  pages  of  the  Home 
Miigazine  are  kept  absolutely  free  from  everything  that 
can  deprave  the  taste  aud  lower  the  moral  sentiment.  It 
is.  therefore,  a  pure  and  safe  magazine.  It  aims  to  promote 
happiness  in  the  family  tlirough  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit, 
of  kindness,  service,  and  self-forgetfulness. 

Terois,  S2.00  a  YEAR  ;  three  copies,  $5.00 ;  eight 
copies  aud  one  extra,  $12.00,  Specimen  numbers  free.. 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SON, 

920  Walnut  St.,  Fbiladelpliia& 


Df.  strohg^s 

HEALTH  CORSET 

Was  constructed  expressly  to 
obviate  the  debilitating  effects  of 
1  ordinary  Corsets,  by  relieving  the 
delicate  and  vital  female  organs  of 

ininriousp-essnre,therebyaffording 
such  perfect  ease  and  freedom  of 
action  in  stooping  and  reclining 
positions  as  to  leave  the  Wearer 
‘ ,  almost  unconscious  of  the  presence 
^  gofaCorset.  Byitsusethe 

’  weight  of  the  clothes 
is  transferred  to  the 
shoulders  aud  chest-walls, 
that  were  designed  by  nature 
to  bear  it,  giving  necessary  relief 
and  healthi'ul  support.  It  has 
\  beautifully  formed  busts  that 
^  give  the  outlines  of  perfect  de¬ 
ll  velopment  and  graceful  figure. 
}  I  Ask  your  merchant  for  it. 

I  Sample  seni  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $1.50  and  size. 

.G.FITZPATRISK  &  CD.'iVi’F’RS.WEWYGRK. 


ACl^TS  WANTED 

Illustrated  Historical  Family  Record  and 
Album  will  sell  in  nearly  eveiw  home.  Write  lor  cir¬ 
culars  and  terms  and  make  ®75  to  SlOO  per  mmith. 

Historical  Publishing  Co.,  Payton,  Ohio. 

ODCDA  PIA4!QCQ  Microscopes,  Telescopes,  Spectacles. 
rCnil  ULUuuLu  Barometers,  Thermometers,  Phow- 
aranhic  Outfits  for  Amateurs.  W.  H.  'WALiMS— 
IiEY  CO.,  successors  to  R.  &  J.  Beck,  miladelphia. 
Illus.  Price  List  free  to  any  address. 
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A  concern  in  Massachusetts  wants  agents  to  peddle 
its  Recipe  for  Making  Soap.  As  an  inducement,  after 
the  agent  has  sent  the  concern  orders  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars,  said  agent  can  have  a 
“  Cabinet  Parlor  Organ.”  If  that  organ  blows  as  loudly 
as  do  these  soap  circulars,  what  a  noise  it  will  make  1 


A.  Very  A«cie«tt,  tJoailrivsnsice. 

The  very  w'orst  forms  of  medical  quackery  are  those 
that  relate  to  troubles  which  can  not,  with  propriety,  be 
discussed  in  a  family  paper.  Some  of  the  circulars  of 
these  quacks  are  most  pernicious  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  act  upon  the  fears  of  those  who  may  read  them. 
Others  contain  the  most  absurd  claims,  and  are  fit  sub¬ 
jects  for  ridicule.  One  of  these,  now  before  us, 
sets  forth  the  merits  of  its  peculiar  crinkuui,  and 
claims  that  “  discoveries  made  on  mummies  in  old 
tombs,”  show  that  this  “very  appliance  (only  not  so 
crude),  was  in  use  by  the  ancient  Egyptians !”  Moreover 
the  talk  in  the  circular  about  the  electrical  action  of 
the  aflfair  in  question  is  most  laughable  in  its  absurdity. 

“Tlie  Americait  S^ropaganda 

SocieHy.  ” 

One,  from  the  name  given  above,  would  never  guess 
the  objects  of  the  “Society.”  The  “  Propaganda ”  is 
the  name  of  a  Papal  Society  at  Rome,  for  propagating 
the  Romish  faith.  To  use  it  for  a  secret  society  of  lu- 
veniors,  or  a  sort  of  Extended  Patent  Agency,  seems 
ridiculous.  A  subscriber  in  sending  us  its  pamphiet, 
circular,  form  of  oath,  and  all  the  rest,  asks  us ;  “  tVhat 
do  you  think  of  it?  Is  it  square?”— It  looks  upon  the 
face  of  it  as  a  scheme  for  making  money  out  of  the 
patent  business.  We  think  no  good  can  come  of  join¬ 
ing  a  concern  bound  together  by  such  oaths  as  are  here 
printed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  form  of  oath  are  several 
questions,  to  be  answered  in  writing  by  the  applicant 
for  membership.  Among  these  we  find  the  following: 
“  Question.  Do  you  think  any  person  should  live,  who 
will  voluntarily  take  the  above  obligations,  and  then 
violate  them?”— If  this  is  not  an  intimation,  that  any 
one  who  violated  the  oath  should  not  live,  then  what 
does  it  mean  ?  We  do  not  think  that  the  country  is  quite 
ready  for  this  “Secret  Order  of  the  Great  Ameiican  Prop¬ 
aganda  Societies,  with  its  headquarters  at  Cincinnati.” 


'Vise  New  Yoflt  ISoolc  Omiparay, 

The  advertisements  in  papers  published  at  a  distance 
from  the  city  implied,  that  the  “New  York  Book  Com¬ 
pany,”  No.  83  Nassau  street,  would  supply  books  of  a 
kind  the  sale  of  which  is  forbidden  by  law.  The  “Com¬ 
pany  ”  had  long  been  under  suspicion,  but  the  officers  in 
their  visits  to  the  place  in  Nassau  street  could  find  no 
evidence  of  traffic  in  improper  literature.  It  was  at 
length  discovered,  that  the  “Company”  had  an  “an¬ 
nex”  on  South  Washington  Square,  where  a  stock  of 
contraband  books  was  kept,  and  whore  the  books  of  this 
character  were  m  died  The  law  forbids  the  use  of  the 
mails  for  sending  such  books,  and  Anthony  Comstock, 
as  special  agent  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  arrested 
Wm.  Moore  and  Isaac  Wallenstein,  who  made  up  the 
“Company,”  and  took  them  before  a  D.  S.  Commissioner. 

A  CHAUGE  OP  ADDRESS. 

Those  who  may  have  occasion  to  write  to  the  young 
men  doing  business  under  the  high  sounding  title  of 
“New  York  Book  Company,”  will  be  more  likely  to 
reach  them  if  they  address  their  letters  to  Ludlow  street 
Jail,  instead  of  83  Nassau  street.  The  Grand  Jury 
recently  indicted  them  for  violating  the  law  against 
Bending  indecent  books,  etc.,  by  mail,  and  they  are  in 
that  celebrated  retreat,  Ludlow  street  jail,  awaiting  trial. 


Me  Wsmits  B“jiB*eEenljars. 

D.  A.  Mount,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.,  writes  us,  that  a 
friend  received  a  free  Recipe  for  the  Cure  of  Catarrh 
and  Bronchitis,  from  a  so-called  Dr.  Lawrence  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y.  After  trying  to  get  the  prescription  prepared 
at  the  drug  stores,  and  failing,  his  friend  proposed  to 


send  the  money  to  Lawrence  himself  for  the  stuff.  Mr. 
Mount  advised  his  friend  to  keep  her  money  until  she 
could  learn  something  about  said  Lawrence,  and  he  asks 
us  “  to  give  the  particulars-”  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Wo  only  know  this  Lawrence  l)y  his  publica¬ 
tions,  and  these  proclaim  him  to  be  a  quack.  It  is  the 
olddodgoof  offering  a  free  recipe,  and  sending  a  pre¬ 
tended  prescription  that  calls  for  articles  that  have  no 
existence.  There  is  always  a  saving  clause  in  the  cir¬ 
culars  of  these  chaps.  They  foresee  that  there  may  be 
a  difficulty  in  finding  the  articles  called  for  by  the  recipe, 
and  offer  to  furnish  the  compound  at  a  round  price. 
This  Lawrence  sends  two  recipes,  one  of  which  contains 
“Acetate  Siiica,”  an  article  that  has  no  existence.  The 
other  recipe  calls  for  the  “  Compound  Tincture  of-  Ara¬ 
bian  Red  Lava  Flower,”  a  thing  which  Lawrence  was 
sure  that  no  apothecary  would  be  able  to  supply.  When 
one  sends  recipes,  which  he  knows  can  not  be  prepared, 
is  he  anytiiing  but  a  fraud,  and  a  very  mean  one  ?  Mr. 
Mount  should  advise  his  friend  to  save  her  money.  One 
who  is  faise  in  one  thing  is  likely  to  be  false  in  all. 


Correspoiad-iHg  Witli 

No  young  girl  should  engage  in  a  correspondence 
wliicli  slie  is  unwilling  tiiat  her  motiier  sliould  know 
about.  No  good  cau  come  from  corresponding  with  a 
stranger,  and  much  evil  may  follow.  It  is  not  rare  to  see 
advertisements  for  a  wife  or  for  a  husband.  These, 
usually  by  persons  well  advanced  in  life,  are  sufficiently 
disgusting,  but  when  young  girls  of  sixteen  or  eighteen, 
advertise  for  correspondents  of  the  opposite  sex,  with  a 
view  to  matrimony,  it  is  revolting  to  all  right  feeling 
persons.  A  paper  published  in  Cliicago,  devoted  to 
matrimonial  matters,  has  two  pages  filled  with  advertise¬ 
ments  of  those  of  both  sexes,  wlio  wish  correspondents, 
a  most  melancholy  display.  Many  of  tlm  advertisements 
are  most  thoughtless,  and  sliow  that  the  girls  have  no 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  tliey  approach  willi 
so  much  frivolity.  One  girl  writes  :  “  A  Blooming  Miss, 
of ‘sweet  sixteen,’  with  long  black  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
wishes  to  correspond  with  an  unlimited  number  of  gents. 

Object,  mutual  improvement,  and  may  be - .  Will 

reply  to  all  who  enclose  stamp  or  photo.”  There  is 
plainly  room  for  “improvement,”  for  any  girl  who  speaks 
of  gentlemen  as  “gents,”  but  wiiy  “an  unlimited  num¬ 
ber?”  Another  reads:  “Two  young  school  girls,  cul¬ 
tured  and  refined,  botii  brunettes,  would  like  a  few  gen¬ 
tlemen  correspondents.  Emma  is  sixteen,  and  Geneva 
nineteen.”  The  appearance  of  that  advertisement  shows 
that  people  may  have  very  different  ideas  about  “refine¬ 
ment.”  The  whole  thing  is  wrong,  it  has  not  a  single  re¬ 
deeming  feature,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  there 
are  so  many  young  girls,  as  this  paper  shows,  who  are 
lacking  in  that  modesty  and  that  nice  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety,  which  should  be  the  crowning  graces  of  girlhood. 


Sybils,  aitrt  tbe  S-iike. 

The  papers  in  all  large  cities,  that  will  publish  them, 
contain  advertisements  of  persons  who  claim  to  possess 
clairvoyant  powers,  or  to  be  remarkably  gifted  beyond 
ordinary  mortals.  They  advertise  to  hold  “  consulta¬ 
tions,”  or  “  seances,”  upon  business,  matrimony,  sick¬ 
ness,  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  lost  or  stolen  articles,  etc. 
One  wlio  reads  these  advertisements,  may  wonder  that 
there  should  be  people  so  foolish  as  to  consult  the 
advertisers,  without  suspecting  tliat  their  innocent 
looking  cards  cover  far  more  than  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  may  lead  to  the  most  diabolical  transactions. 

THE  COUHTESS  DEL  VASTO. 

Notwithstanding  she  claimed  to  be  a  Countess,  the 
officers  of  “  The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,” 
recently  arrested  a  female,  who  has  operated  under  a 
variety  of  names  and  titles.  She  has  at 'times  been  a 
teacher  of  languages,  a  professional  beautifier,  a  matri¬ 
monial  agent,  etc.  Latterly  as  the  Countess  del  Vasto, 
she  claimed  tobe  a  “  Roman  Sybil.”  Her  circular  setting 
forth  the  various  branches  of  her  business,  is  a  remark¬ 
able  production.  She  claims  to  possess  supernatural 
powers,  and  to  be  able  to  serve  her  patrons  “  at  any  time, 
ill  any  way,  and  in  any  kind  of  trouble.”  This  would 
seem  to  be  comprehensive  enough,  but  she  specifies 
matrimony,  stock  speculations,  the  healing  art,  and  the 
art  of  beautifying,  as  among  tiie  things  to  which  she 
gives  special  attention.  A  part  of  her  business  was 
dealing  in  “  rare  photographs,”  which  proved  to  be  pic¬ 
tures  hardly  suited  for  parlor  decoration.  One  of  her 
methods  of  forming  acquaintances  was  to  answer  the 
advertisements  of  those  in  search  of  furnished  lodgings. 
After  all,  her  real  business  was  that  of  a  procuress,  and 
the  charge  upon  which  she  was  arrested  is  that  of  lead¬ 
ing  little  girls  to  their  ruin.  The  details  of  this  horrible 
case  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  the  evidence  appears 
to  show  her  to  be  a  vile  monster  in  female  form,  and 
should  convict  her  of  a  crime,  for  which,  unfortunately, 
the  law  docs  not  provide  an  adequate  punishment. 


OVER  FIVE  HUNDRED  LETTERS. 

When  the  creature  was  arrested,  over  five  hqudred  let¬ 
ters  were  seized,  which  fully  reveal  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  her  crime.  Some  of  these  letters,  it  is  said,  are 
signed  by  men  weli  known  in  business  and  other  circles, 
who  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  respectable.  The 
creature,  since  her  arrest,  has  threatened  to  expose  cer¬ 
tain  wealthy  persons,  who  have  had  “business  relations” 
with  her,  unless  they  come  to  her  relief.  The  whole 
crew  of  clairvoyants  are  frauds,  and  some  of  them  use- 
the  business  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  vilest  occupations. 

TTSae  iBsterioi*  Associ:ttcd  Mress. 

The  circular  or  prospectus  of  the  “  Interior  Associated' 
Press  ”  is  rich  reading.  It  intends  to  have  a  circulation 
of  one  million  for  the  “  Parmer’s  Ledger.”  To  this  end 
it  proposes  to  have  a  “local  edition  ”  of  the  paper  in 
every  count}',  until  the  million  is  reached,  -when  out¬ 
siders  must  stay  out.  The  plan  is  for  a  person  in  each 
county  to  proclaim  himseif  Publisher  and  Editor,  get 
all  the  subscriptions  and  advertising  ho  can,  and  for¬ 
ward  his  orders  with  money  to  headquarters.  His 
papers  will  be  forwarded  to  him  all  printed  and  proper¬ 
ly  edited  with  local  news  to  suit  his  particuiar  meridian. 

PUBLISHING  MADE  EAST. 

This  “  Association  ”  shows  how  any  one,  no  matter 
what  his  previous  experience  may  have  been,  cau  at  once 
bloom  out  as  editor  and  publisiier.  This  he  can  do  with 
no  cost  to  himself,  and  make  much  money  besides. 
What  a  pity  the  rest  of  us  had  not  had  this  chance  years 
ago.  “Young  man,”  said  the  old  man  to  a  beginner,  “  the 
most  compendious  way  to  make  money,  is  to  buy  goods 
very  low  on  a  long  credit,  and  to  sell  them  very  high  for 
cash.”  That  is  a  poor  way  of  money  making  compared 
with  the  plan  of  this  “  Interior  ”  concern,  which  requires 
no  capital  at  all,  while  the  profits  are  large — besides  the 
“  passes.”  A  strong  inducement  to  enter  the  business 
of  publishing  is  the  passes  on  railroads,  to  circuses, 
and  other  shows,  which  the  local  publisher  and  editoi- 
is  to  enjoy,  and  full  directions  as  to  “  How  and  where 
to  apply  for  passes  ”  are  given,  as  apparently  the  most 
important  of  an  editor's  iabors.  Each  local  edition  of 
the  “  Farmer’s  Ledger  ”  stands  a  chance  of  being  unlike 
ali  other  editions,  as  the  paper  will  be  furnished  to  each 
publisher  “  Democratic,  Republican,  Greenback,  Pro¬ 
hibition,  Agricultural,  Literary,  in  short  any  style  of 
paper.”  Being  a  *■  Farmer’s  Ledger,”  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  paper  might  be  slightly  “agricultural,” 
without  detriment.  But  the  “Ledger”  can  be  ‘‘all 
things  to  all  men;”  so  long  as  the  money  is  paid,  the 
“Interior  Associated  Press”  says,  “you  takes  your 
choice.”  This  grand  scheme  has  its  headquarters  at— 
whore  else  should  it  be— Cincinnati.  But  “as  soon  as 
the  necessary  machines  can  be  completed,  we  will  open 
offices  in  New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  St. 
Louis.”  Pray  hurry  up  that  machinery,  and  not  confine 
all  the  fun  to  Cincinnati. 

HOW  IS  IT  WITH  OLD  SCHEMES  ? 

This  “ Interior  ”  scheme  reminds  US  of  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  News  Exchange,”  and  the  “Mutual  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,”  also  of  Cincinnati,  which  two  or  three  years  ago 
were  such  “  promising”  concerns,  but  of  which,  of  late, 
we  hear  nothing.  Is  the  “Interior  Associated  Press” 
an  outgrowth  of  these,  or  is  it  a  rival  shop  ? 


We  have  never  before  extended  this  liberal  pro¬ 
position.  There  are,  however,  so  many  requests 
from  new  subscribers  for  our  Premium  List, which  is 
a  supplement  to  our  October  number,  that  we  have 
decided  to  extend  the  terms  of  our  liberal  oiler 
to  subscribers,  which  is  as  follows  :  Every  new  sub¬ 
scriber,  English  or  German,  for  1885,  whose  sub¬ 
scription  is  received  at  this  office  before  Decem¬ 
ber  1st,  can  have  the  October,  November,  and 
December  numbers  of  this  year,  1884,  free. 

This  extension  of  course  entahs  much  additional 
expense  upon  us.  We  have  to-day,  for  example, 
again  put  the  forms  of  the  American  Agrmdturisi 
upon  the  press,  and  are  striking  otf  a  heavy  addi¬ 
tional  edition  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  new  sub¬ 
scribers  who  want  the  October  number,  as  well  aa 
the  November  and  December  of  this  year.  Can¬ 
vassers,  Club  Raisers,  and  those  who  are  working 
for  Premiums,  ought  to  be  able  to  readily  in¬ 
duce  people  to  subscribe,  when  the  remainder  of 
this  year  is  given  free  to  all  new  subscribers. 
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AMERICA]^  AGRICULTURIST. 


[Novembee. 


4*  Our  Great  Special  *  Present.  4 


MOW  READY. 


-  $25.00 

-  $42.00 

-  $80.00 


It  is  not  Chambers’  Cyclopedia,  Price, 

It  is  not  Johnson’s  Cyclopedia,  Price,  -  - 
It  is  not  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia,  Price,  - 
It  is  not  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Price  -  $125.00 

-►^^AMERICAN  AGRICULTURISTS- 

FAMILY  CTCLOPA^DIAU- 

yjith  over  700  Pag'es,  1,000  Engravings,  and  an  AgricuL 
tural  Supplement  by  the  Editor-in-chief  of  this  paper  for 
nearly  a  q^uarter  of  a  century,  which  is  FHESEilEO  to  every 
Subscriber,  at  $1.65,  (English  or  German,  old  and  new),  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  1885.  More  convenient 
for  every-day  practical  purposes,  than  any  one  of  the 
above  expensive  works.  For  full  particulars  see  third 
cover  page. 


(§) 


All  explanations  regarding  the  Postal  Card  Al¬ 
bum  Scheme  only  serve  to  render  still  more  appar¬ 
ent  the  hypocrisy  and  treachery  of  the  author. 
Anything  which  may  now  be  said  in  extenuation, 
will  not  change  the  opinion  of  the  newspaper  press 
which  declared  itsel  f  so  emphatically  at  the  time 
the  request  to  print  the  item  was  sent  to  Editors 
all  over  the  country.  One  of  them  wrote  us  wish¬ 
ing  to  know  if  the  “Postal  Card  Album  Scheme 
was  not  a  fraud,”  and  requesting  us  to  “give 
it  a  blast  in  our  Sundry  Humbugs.”  Another 
asked,  “  is  this  a  square  deal  with  you.”  A 
third  wrote,  “  that  the  dodge  was  too  thin.”  A 
fourth,  “  it  looks  like  a  bid  for  names,  and  is  a 
heautiful  trick."  A  fifth,  “  we  certainly  have  only 
a  common  interest  in  ‘scotching’  such  aims.”  A 
sixth  asked,  “  if  the  whole  thing  was  not  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  appropriate  the  subscribers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  ?" 

While  the  scheme  was  then  thus  regarded  by  con¬ 
temporaries,  they  may  now  infer  that  it  covered 
stiU  another  purpose,  upon  learning  that  on  the  8th 
of  January  last,  the  officers  of  this  Company,  in  a 
written  communication,  demanded  that  any  lists 
of  our  subscribers  surreptitiously  secured,  should 
be  turned  into  this  office  within  thirty-six  hours. 
They  have  not  yet  arrived. 

We  do  not  now  care  to  refer  to  the  persistent 
but  futile  efforts  made  prior  to  that  time  to  use 
the  columns  of  the  American  Agi-iculturist  for  float¬ 
ing  Sackett  Plow  and  other  personal  schemes. 


Will  all  subscribers  receiving  an  extra  October 
number,  please  give  it  to  some  friend  or  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  may  be  induced  to  become  a  subscriber? 


Specimen  copies  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
and  special  inducements  forwarded  to  canvassers. 


The  Setiirn  of  Joseph.  Harris. 

When,  after  an  intermission  of  several  years,  Mr. 
Joseph  Harris  resumed  his  connection  with  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  became  one  of  our 
active  euitors  last  summer,  the  announcement  was 
received  with  lively  satisfaction  wherever  the 
American  Agriculturist  is  read.  Subscribers  of 
former  years  who,  for  one  reason  or  another  had 
ceased  to  take  the  paper,  but  have  now  renewed 
their  subscriptions  because  Mr.  Harris  has  become 
one  of  the  editors,  express  themselves  in  the  ; 
warmest  terms  at  the  wonderful  improvements  | 
made  in  the  American  Agriculturist  since  they  were  | 
subscribers  before.  We  propose  to  make  the  1 
American  Agriculturist  still  more  valuable  and  at-  j 
tractive  than  it  has  been  since  last  June,  when,  - 
freed  from  all  incumbrances,  it  entered  upon  a 
new  career.  Having  Relieved  the  Company  from  a 
very  heavy  load  of  debt,  which  they  found  saddled 
upon  it  when  taking  control  some  years  ago,  the 
present  managers  now  have  every  facility  in  their  ' 
power  and  no  obstacles  to  prevent  them  from 
carrying  out  the  largest  plans  for  the  future  devel¬ 
opment  and  usefulness  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  We  aim  to  make  this  Journal,  as  in  the  past, 
the  recognized  leading  agricultural  authority 
of  the  world. 

h 

Our  Advertising  Patronage. 

The  remarkable  display  presented  by  our  adver¬ 
tising  columns  during  the  recent  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  is  a  marvel  to  other  journals.  The  secret  of 
this  success  is  due  not  only  to  the  large  circulation 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  but  to  the  fact  that 
we  exclude  from  our  columns  all  advertisements  of 
a  doubtful  character.  During  the  past  year  adver¬ 
tisements  amounting  to  over  §.50,000  have  been 
declined  because  we  could  not  safety  endorse  the 
advertisers.  Wc  shall  in  the  future  adhere  to  the 
same  restrictive  policy. 


Our  Great  Cyclopaedia  Offer. 


Though  at  this  writing  it  has  been  only  four  days 
since  we  began  to  deliver  the  Family  Cyclo^dia, 
wffiich  is  presented  to  ail  subscribers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  old  and  new,  for  1885,  who  imme¬ 
diately  send  us  §1.65,  we  are  i-eceivisig- 
EflyiMj.-  H’esposBses  from  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  volume.  Here  are  some  of  them  : 

Grantsville.  Md.,  Oct.  9. 1884. 

A  very  good  book;  quite  useful  both  for  old  and  young. 

Sam'l.  Beacut. 

MiDDLEBUsn,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7,  1884. 

Cyclopsedia  gratefully  received.  Am  well  pleased  with 
it.  Jacob  Eychopp,  Jr. 

■Waltham.  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  18S4. 

The  Cyclopsedia  came  duly  to  hand  ;  consider  it  well 
worth  the  price.  Enw.  It.  Hastings. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  1884. 

The  Cyclopaedia  has  come  to  hand  all  safe.  A  very 
handy  book  to  have  in  the  lionse.  John  Dutcher. 

Scranton,  Pa..  Oct.  7,  1884. 

The  Family  Cyclopaedia  received.  I  am  .well  pleased 
with  it.  ■  R.  A.  Williams. 

Indiana,  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1S84. 

Am  w'ell  pleased  with  the  Cyclopsedia,  and  think  it  a 
model  hook  of  reference.  Jacob  A.  Hilb. 

Lbo.minstbr,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1884. 

Book  received  to-night;  much  pleased  with  it. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Conant. 

,  Easton,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1884. 

Cyclopsedia  to  hand  this  morning.  I  am  well  pleased; 
accept  my  thanks.  D.  L.  Bixleb. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  Oct.  6,  1834. 

Cyclopsedia  received,  for  which  accept  many  thanks;  it 
is  highly  appreciated.  Sam’l.  Wills. 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1884. 

Cyclopsedia  received;  am  delighted  with  it;  it  ought 
to  be  in  every  family  and  home.  Henry  S.  Heilman. 

Bell  Port,  N.  Y.,  Ocl.  G,  1884. 

Have  this  day  received  the  Cyclopsedia,  and  find  it  a 
very  nice  work,  and  think  every  fuiiiily  should  try  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  copy.  I.  J.  Raven. 

Greenville,  Del.,  Oct.  6,  1884. 

We  each  received  the  Cyclopsedia  ;  are  very  much, 
pleased  with  it ;  thanks. 

Wm.  Wilson  and  R.  Leithead. 

Somerville,  N.  J.,  Oct.  0,  1884. 

Received  your  Cyclopmdia  this  morning  ;  many  thanks 
for  the  same.  I  tliiiik  it  will  he  very  handy  and  in¬ 
structive.  Theodore  E.  Cornell. 

Birmingham.  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1884. 

The  Cyclopsedia  came  safe  yesterday,  and  it  is  c  rtain- 
ly  a  very  useful  book  for  any  family.  I  am  widl  pleased 
with  it.  S.  G.  Scott. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1884. 

;!  Cyclopsedia  came  to  hand  safe,  many  thanks;  it  appears 
j;  to  be  a  very  complete  book.  W'ishing  you  much  success 
■^for  the  year  1885,  etc.,  Edward  Kline. 

1  Deep  River,  Conn.,  Oct.  6,  1884. 

Have  received  the  two  Cyclopiedias.  A  very  nice  book. 
One  was  for  a  neighbor;  he  says  it  is  a  grand  gift,  and 
ho  will  have  more  than  his  money’s  worth. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Read. 

Katonah,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1884. 

I  have  taken  the  American  Agriculturist  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  have  never  missed  ii  number.  I  feel  that  I  cau 
not  do  without  it.  The  Cyclopmdia  looks  good. 

Joseph  W.  Anderson. 

Chadwicks,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  1884. 

I  received  your  Cyclopsedia  to-day,  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it ;  it  is  something  I  have  been  looking  for. 
1  will  distribute  the  circulars  among  niy  friends. 

CUAS.  W.  Cookinham. 

Hingham,  Mass.,  Oct.  8, 1884. 

I  have  received  the  Cyclopsedia,  and  would  say,  that  I 
am  agreeably  surprised  at  the  reception  of  such  an  at¬ 
tractive  looking  volume,  for  I  did  not  suppose  as  a  gift 
it  could  be  any  more  pretentions  than  a  pamphlet. 

Henry  W.  Cushing. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1884. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Cyclopsedia,  and  are  surprised 
at  the  careful  and  complete  manner  in  which  it  is  print¬ 
ed  and  compiled.  It  certainly  will  would  prove  very 
useful  in  every  home.  Hoopes  Bro.  &  Thomas. 
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The  American  Agriculturist  is  bet¬ 
ter  now  than  ever  before. 

First  2 — Tlie  American  Agriculturist  has  been  enlarged  and  yastly  im-.ij 
►proved  in  all  its  various  departments.  It  is  now  ^minted  on  super-calendered 
►tinted  paper  with  a  glaze  and  finish  which  give  clearness  and  distinctness  to 

►  the  type  and  illustrations. 

Second  ; — Iii  addition  to  the  old  staff  of  Editors  and  life-long  contribu- 
►tors  who  have  aided  in  making  the  Journal  what  it  is  to-day,  new  names  ^ 

►  have  been  added  to  our  Editorial  force,  which  will  be  still  further  strengthened.^ 

►  with  fresh  acquisitions.  -  '  ' 

TIlird  ; — Joseph  Harris,  the  founder  of  the  “  Genesee  Farmer,”  author  of.< 

►  “Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,”  etc.,  and  whose  agricultural  Avritings  have.^ 
►made  him  famous  on  both  continents,  has  become  one  of  the  active  Editors  of.^ 
►the  American  Agriculturist. 

►  Fourth  : — The  very  note-worthy  improvements  made  in  the  American  Ag-4, 
>ricuUurist  since  June  last,  embrace  a  complete  transformation  in  the  character 

►  of  the  illustrations.  Hew  and  talented  Artists  have  been  employed,  until  the,j 

►  engravings  and  illustrations  in  the  American  Agriculturist  have  become,  dur-.^ 

►  ing  the  past  four  months,  more  numerous  and  far  superior  to  those  aq»pearing^ 

►  in  any  similar  publication.  The  American  Agriculturist  has  for  years  been 
►the  recognized  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture  ;  it  has  now,^ 
►this  year,  become  the  first  Illustrated  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  world. 

Fifth  : — Hew  methods  and  new  agents  for  mailing  have  been  employed,  so^ 
►that  American  Agriculturist  the  office  as  regularly  as  clock-work,^ 

►and  if  any  number  fails  to  reach  the  subscriber,  our  new  plan  for  discovery^ 
►immediately  makes  known  the  cause. 

Sixth  ; — The  premium  articles  offered  this  year  have  been  selected  conjointly^ 

►  by  the  Editors  and  Publishers,  to  specially  meet  the  wants  of  our  great  army^ 

►  of  subscribers.  While  the  list  comprises  very  many  new  articles,  those  which  ^ 
have  proved  specially  popular  and  desirable  in  the  pasture  retained;  all  of 

^them  have  been  secured  at  great  bargains,  of  which  our  subscribers  get  the 
benefit. 

Seventh  S — Every  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  new  or  old, 
whose  subscription  for  1885  is  forwarded  immediately  to  us,  together  with 
$1.65,  is  entitled  to  the  ]\ew  Ajiiciicau  Agriculturist  Fasnliy  Cyclopaedia,  fully 
described  on  third  cover  page. 

Eighth; — All  former,  or  new  subscribers,  whose  subscriptions  and  money 
are  received  before  October  30th,  will  receive  the  October,  Hovember,  and 
December  numbers  of  this  year  free.  Subscribe  immediately. 


50,000  Wanted. 


Men,  women  and  children,  to  canvass  during  the 
next  few  weeks  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Everybody  who  sees  a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  the 
Family  CyCLOP.EDiA,  which  is  presented  with  it, 
ought  to  be  induced  to  subscribe  without  much 
-talk  or  labor. 


Our  Great  Premium  List. 

From  every  quarter  we  have  received  the  most 
complimentary  notices  of  our  very  handsome  Pre¬ 
mium  List  issued  as  a  Supplement  to  the  October 
American  Agriculturist.  Hardly  forty-eight  hours 
elapsed  from  the  mailing  of  this  premium  list,  be¬ 
fore  we  began  to  receive  orders  for  numerous 
articles  among  the  very  many  offered.  Our  readers 
can  rely  upon  their  being  just  as  represented. 
Flease  write  us  if  any  particulars  are  desired  about 


any  of  the  premiums.  Furthermore,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  ascertain  for  any  inquirer  the  cost  of 
freight  or  expressage  on  any  article  in  the  list 
which  is  not  pre-paid. 


The  German  American  Agriculturist. 

Have  you  any  German  neighbors  ?  Have  you  any 
German  gardeners  or  German  workmen  of  any  class 
in  yonr  employ  ?  Ton  cannot  furnish  them  with 
more  interesting  and  valuable  reading  matter  than 
is  contained  in  the  columns  of  the  German  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  On  landing  here  from  the 
fatherland,  the  first  money  the  German  emigrant 
spends  after  paying  his  railroad  fare,  should  be  for 
a  year’s  subscription  to  the  German  American 
Agriculturist.  It  aims  to  make  them  acquainted 
and  familiar  with  the  soil,  and  the  best  modes  of 
farming  and  gardening  in  the  new  world  to  which 
they  have  come.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50  a  year. 


Our  Very  Latest  Books. 

Published,  ImjMrIed,  and  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

f'.ais— 'i'lieir  Joints  and  Classilication, 
witli  C'liaptcrs  on  Fuliiic  Ailiiicnls  and  Ilioir  Kcnicdies, 
How  to  Train  lor  Pcrlormiiig  Tricks,  etc.,  by  IV.  Gordon 
Sla'nles,  M.  U..  eic.  Since  Cat  Siiows  have  become  an 
iiisUUnioii  in  England  and  in  tliis  country,  a  cat  litera¬ 
ture  follows  as  a  matter  of  conrse.  The  work,  llie  title 
of  wliieli  we  liave  given  above,  is  a  12mo.,  of  nearly  five 
Imndred  pages,  and  illnstrnted  by  colored  engravings  of 
the  different  breeds.  Tlie  antlior,  who  is  a  well  known 
autliority  on  Dogs,  has  brouglit  togelhera  large  amount 
of  cat  lore,  and  relates  many  cat  stories  in  an  easy,  talky 
manner.  In  wliat  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  practical 
portion  of  tlie  work,  is  a  cliapter  on  “Classification 
and  Points,”  anotlicr  on  “Tricks  and  Training,”  and 
tliat  wliicli  will  probably  most  interest  owners  of  pet 
cats,  one  on  Feline  Ailments.  Price,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

Modern  Window  hardening. — Treated  un¬ 
der  Aspects,  iSfortli,  South,  East,  and  West,  liy  Samuel 
Wood.  Tlie  title  of  this  work  is  ratlier  a  misnomer, 
as  about  two-tliirds  of  its  one  imndred  and  seveiity-six 
p.'iges  are  devoted  to  out-door  gardening,  iiicliulirig  the 
ciillure  of  vegetaliles.  Being  by  an  Englisii  author,  and 
for  tlie  English  climate,  tlio  work,  if  followed  as  a 
guide  ill  tills  country,  would  mislead.  If  tlie  difference 
in  climate  be  kept  in  mind,  and  proper  allowances  made 
for  it,  the  work  will  be  found  to  contain  many  useful 
suggestions,  and  in  its  selections  of  plants  is  quite  tip  to 
the  time.  Price,  post-jiaid,  $1.25. 

'Sfoiir  PlsmEs. — Plain  and  Practical  Directions  for 
Uie  Treatment  of  Tender  and  Hardy  Plants,  in  the 
House  and  in  tlie  Garden,  by  James  Slieclian.  The 
Orange  Jiuld  Company,  New  York  :  Tlie  above  title  well 
describes  tlie  cliaracter  of  tlie  work — “  Plain  and  Practi¬ 
cal.”  Tlio  antlior,  a  commercial  florist  and  gardener  at 
Genova,  N.  Y.,  lias  endeavored,  in  tliis  work,  to  answer 
tlie  many  questions  asked  by  Ids  customers,  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  plants.  Tlio  book  sliows  ail  tlirough, 
tliat  its  antlior  is  a  practical  man,  and  lie  writes  as  one 
witli  a  largo  store  of  e.vperience.  Tlie  work  betler  meets 
tlie  wants  of  tiie  amateur  who  grows  a  few  plants  in  the 
window,  or  lias  a  small  flower  garden,  tlian  a  larger 
treatise  intended  for  tliose  wlio  cultivate  plants  upon  a 
more  extended  scale.  The  appearance  of  the  work,  just 
as  window  gardeners  are  seiting  tlieir  plants  in  order,  is 
timely,  and  it  will  prove  to  be  tlie  book  tliey  have  been 
looking  for.  Paper  covers,  posl-iiaid,  for  40  cents. 

-ffobiicco  Culture. — A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York;  Tiie  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  offered  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  Tobacco 
Ciiltnre,  witli  a  view  of  obtaining  an  exhaustive  treatise 
for  publication  in  its  cobiiniis.  A  largo  luiinber  of  essays 
were  received,  incliidiiig  many  of  great  value.  Fourteen 
of  the  numlier  were  selected  and  published  in  pamplilet 
form.  Another  edition  is  now  in  jiress,  enlarged 
by  tlie  addition  of  a  cliaplor  on  the  Manufacture  of 
Tobacco.  This  cliapter  was  written  in  answer  to  the 
numerous  inquiries  regarding  tlio  conversion  of  the  leaf 
into  its  inaniifactiired  forms.  Price,  post-paid,  25  cents. 

Tlie  Practical  Poultry  Keeiser, — A  Complete 
and  Standard  Guide  to  the  Maiiagemeiit  of  Poultry,  for 
domestic  iiso,  the  markets,  or  exhibition,  by  Louis  Wright. 
New  Edition,  with  colored  plates.  The  Orange  Judd 
Company,  New  York :  As  a  rule,  an  English  work  upon 
any  rural  subject  is  unsuited  to  Americans.  The  book, 
the  full  title  of  wliicli  is  given  above,  is  a  marked  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  Wlion  tlie  work  llrst  appeared,  it  was 
found  to  ho  so  practical  and  altogetlier  so  excellent,  that 
the  publisliers  at  once  arranged  to  publisli  an  American 
edition,  and  it  immediately  took  its  place  as  a  standard 
work  on  Poultry.  Successive  editions  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  the  last,  with  colored  plates  of  the  leading 
breeds,  is  more  complete  as  well  as  more  elegant  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  The  antl.or  treats  all  that  relates 
to  poultry-keeping  in  a  common  sense  nianiier,  as  rare  as 
it  is  acceptable.  If  tiiere  is  a  better  work  on  Poullry,  we 
are  unable  to  name  it.  Price,  post-paid,  $2.00 

Tlie  Forester.  —  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Planting,  Rearing,  and  General  Management  of  Forest 
Trees,  by  James  Brown,  LL.  D.,  Inspector  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  Port  Elgin,  Onl.  This  is  a  large  8vo.  vol¬ 
ume  of  about  nine  hnndred  pages.  The  fact  tliat  a  work 
of  this  size  has  readied  a  fiftli  edition,  indicates  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  tliat  it  has  real  value.  Tlio  subject  is  treated 
in  its  various  brandies,  and  is  well  illustrated.  We  are 
surprised,  that  at  this  day  an  antlior  slionld  classify  trees 
or  other  plants  by  the  Liiiinean  System.  This,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  practical  cliaracter  of  the  work.  In 
the  present  interest  in  Forestry  in  tliis  country,  every 
work  of  real  value  is  welcome.  As  the  author  has  had  a 
Canadian  experience,  the  book  is  more  likely  to  bo  suited 
to  the  United  States  than  one  by  an  author  witli  an  ex¬ 
clusively  Europoan  training.  Price,  post-paid,  $10.00. 
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Forest  Leaves.  —  'I’lieir  Falae, — 

“  The  sere  and  yellow  leaf  ”  is  here  once  more,  strown 
in  profusion  under  the  shade  trees,  and  in  the  forests 
and  wood-lots.  Leaves  are  rich  in  plant  food,  and  will 
pay  well  for  gathering.  They  are  always  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  compost  heap,  almost  indispensable  in  the 
hot-bed,  and  a  convenient  bedding  for  pigs  and  in  the 
stables.  If  raked  up  in  large  heaps  before  the  snow 
falls,  they  can  be  taken  in  at  leisure  intervals  during 
the  winter  as  they  are  wanted.  But  it  is  better  to  have 
them  stored  under  a  shed  or  out-building,  or  near  the 
stables.  With  a  suitable  box-cart,  and  large  wooden 
forks  made  tor  the  purpose,  leaves  can  be  gathered  quite 
rapidly.  They  make  a  soft,  warm  bed,  promote  the  com¬ 
fort  and  thrift  of  cattle,  and  in  this  way  save  food.  The 
leaves  left  in  the  street,  or  by  the  roadside,  have  an  un¬ 
tidy  air  and  go  to  waste. 

TJie  Ives  and  otlaei*  ISrapes.  — In 

mentioning  in  July  last  that  the  Ives  had  uniformily 
failed  with  us,  we  suggested  that  the  experience  of  one’s 
own  locality  was  the  only  safe  guide  in  the  selection  of 
varieties  to  plant.  Apropos  of  this,  Horace  Lloyd,  Ches¬ 
ter  County,  Pa.,  writes  us  that  with  him  the  Ives  is  a 
strong  grower,  an  abundant  bearer,  though  he  regards  it 
of  poor  quality,  except  for  wine.  Ho  is  especially  pleased 
with  the  Brighton  as  a  vigorous  and  prolific  vine,  and  he 
considers  the  quality  as  best.  We  regard  the  Brighton 
as  destined  to  be  a  most  popular  grape  when  it  is  better 
known.  Tlie  Hartford  Prolific,  Mr.  Lloyd  thinks  well  of 
as  an  early  variety.  Its  chief  fault  is  the  dropping  of  the 
fruit  when  ilpe.  Close  pruning  and  training  remedy  this, 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  Adirondack  and  Creveling,  both 
of  which  do  well  with  us  in  the  same  vineyard  where  the 
Ives  persistently  fails. 


CvestitM  I'liB’iiiBiS'  IBltac. — J.  H.  Hartman, 
Berks,  Pa.,  asks  us:  “Why  does  the  cream  turn  blue 
on  top  in  arch-cellars  ?  ’’—Your  arch-cellars  are  not  well 
ventilated.  To  cure  the  trouble,  there  must  be  afreo, 
though  not  necessarily  strong  current  of  air  over  the 
cream  and  milk,  even  though  the  cellar  should  be  several 
degrees  warmer  than  now.  The  blue  color  is  from 
minute  mould  plants,  which  are  not  only  on  the  surface, 
but  penetrate  all  the  upper  part  of  the  cream  with  fine 
threads.  The  blue  particles  are,  we  may  say,  only  tlie 
blossom  and  fruit  of  the  mould  field.  The  first  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  secure  ventilation ;  then  dry  off  the 
cellar,  sweeping  the  walls,  and  scraping  and  sweeping 
the  floor.  Scatter  dry-slaked  lime  over  the  floor,  and 
sweep  it  about  until  the  floor  is  white  with  it  ;  then 
whitewash  the  walls  and  top  of  the  arch-way  of  the 
cellar,  shelves,  supports,  racks,  etc.  This  will  kill  the 
mould.  Then  whenever  you  add  fresh  cream  stir 
thoroughly  all  the  rest,  whether  in  the  same  pot  or  in 
others,  and  you  will  h.ave  no  more  blue-topped  cream. 


Fearless  Two*horse  Power,  positively  un6CfUal6Ci  ease  of 
team  and  amount  of  power,  and  Standard  Feed-cutter  lEat  gives  the 
most  unbounded  satisfaction.  Cutting  feed  saves  money. 
Economy  says  try  Ita  Fearless  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Clover- 
hullers,  Wood  Circular-saw  Machines  and  Fanning-mills,  not  ex¬ 
celled  by  any.  Buy  the  best.  Cat.Tlo^ue  sent  free.  Address, 

MINAllD  IIAIIUEII,  Coblesliili,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y* 


IS  c 


up 


YOUR  NAME. 


nnR  B  CflnrE?  a  good  isafOEt^PiLi^pistolgTip. 
UUn  rebounding  lock,  double  barrel 

breech  loader,  with  loading  Tools  complete,  $15.  are 
prepared  to  olTer  the  lowest  prices  ever  named  at  retail  on 
jniil^lAKE-E  goods.  Send  postal  for  largo  Ulus.  Catalogue 
of  Fire  arms  and  Sporting  goods,  sentFCSEE. 

C.  E.OVERDAUGH  CO.,  265  &  267  Broadway,  N.Yo 


Prof,  Duncan  Campbell,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 

r.  R.  S.,  President  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  Member  General  Council  University  of  Edinburgh, 
&c.,  &c.,  says : 

“Liebig  Co.’s  Coca  Beef  Tonic  has  more  than 
realized  my  expectations.” 

PROF.  JOHN  M.  CARNOCHAN,  M.  D.,  Surgeon-in-Chief, 
New  York  State  Hospital,  Professor  Surgery  New  York 
Medical  College,  ex-Health  Officer,  Port  of  New  York,  &c., 
says : 

“  My  patients  derive  marked  and  decided  benefit  from  the 
Liebig  Co.’s  Coca  Beef  Tonic.’’ 

PROF.  C.  H.  tVILKINSON,  Editor  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  says: 

“  The  Coca  Beef  Tonic  of  the  Liebig  Company,  com¬ 
bined  as  it  Is  with  Coca,  quinine  and  iron,  forms  a  most 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  From  the 
experience  we  have  had  with  it,  we  are  forced  to  speak  in 
its  favor  and  to  recommend  its  use.  Beef,  iron  and  quinine 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other  three  ingredients  in  or 
out  of  the  dyspensatory  for  invigorating  an  enfeebled  sys¬ 
tem,  and  when  such  remedies  can  be  obtained  combined 
from  so  reliable  a  house  as  Liebig’s,  it  behooves  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  patronize  the  same  to  the  fullest  extent.” 

“You  have  succeeded  in  placing  in  our  hands  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  tonics.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  better 
combination  than  tlie  nutritive  essence  of  sound,  healthy 
Beef  and  Coca,  dissolved  in  a  reliable  sherry,”  says : 

PROF.  F.  W.  HUNT,  M.  D.,  New  York,  formerly  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Botany,  Honorary  Mem¬ 
ber  Imperial  Medical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
&c.,  &c. 

Coca  Beef  Tonic  embodies  the  nutritive  eJements  of  the 
muscular  fibre,  blood,  bone,  and  brain  of  carefully  selected 
healthy  bullocks .  It  also  embodies  the  tonic  virtues  of  the 
Coca  or  Sacred  Life-Plant  of  the  ancient  Incas,  the  two 
(the  Beef  and  the  Coca)  being  dissolved  in  a  choice  quality 
of  sherry  wine.  It  is  the  most  •perfect  nutritive  reconstruc¬ 
tive  tonic  ever  offered  to  the  medical  profession  and  public. 

“  A  very  strengthening  tonic,”  says 

PROF.  COLPAERT.— Bulletin  Generale  de  Therapeu- 
tique. 

Coca  Beef  Tonic  is  a  purely  natural  and  easily  digested 
tonic  for  invalids,  dyspeptics  and  all  who  are  run  down  and 
debilitated.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  convalescents.  It  is  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  revitalizer,  reconstructer  and  force 
generator.  It  is  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  brain-workers  icho 
need  a  tonic  devoid  of  unpleasant  reaction. 


The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Vienna  says : 

“  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Indians  never  suffer  with  con¬ 
sumption,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  the  use  of  Coca.  They  reach 
a  very  old  age,  and  frequently  pass  their  full  century.” 


Dedham,  Me. 


To  THE  Liebig-  Compaht: 

Gentlemen.— Your  agent  left  me  a  bottle  of  your  Coca 
Beef  Tonic  for  me  to  try.  I  took  it  myself,  as  I  had  been 
sick  for  a  number  of  months  with  a  lung  affection  and  was 
not  able  to  practice.  It  helped  me  very  much— so  much 
so  that  I  am  now  about  as  well  as  usual.  I  have  since  given 
it  to  a  number  of  patients,  and  it  has  benefited  every  case. 
I  am  indeed  most  thankful  tliat  it  came  to  my  hands.  Ihad 
tried  different  preparations  of  Coca  before,  but  had  no 
effects  from  them.  H.  S.  PHENIX,M.  D. 


Be  sure  to  ask  for  Liebig  Co.’s  Coca  Beef  Tonic. 
Refuse  artfully  named,  inferior  preparations.  Price  One 
Dollar.  N.  Y.  Depot,  38  Murray  street. 


farin  instills 

and  Corn  Shellers. 
Over  30«000  Nowin  Use* 
Every  Macliine  is  fully 
\Va  i-rniitecl.  Price  of  Mills, 
$15  to  $40.  Shellers,  $5.  Don’t 
buy  a  Mill  or  SUeller  until 
you  have  seen  our  terms  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  Addrej^s  • 
MVI.\GST<h\  iSi  CO., 
Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


lELLEi I 

CWood’s  Patent.) 

kVill  siiell  one  bushel  of 
Corn  in  4  minutes. 
Write  for  circulars  and  fuU. 
particulars  to 

Lehigh  Valley  EmeryWheei  Coj 

LBHIGHTON,  BA. 


[HICKENS!! 

Long  looked  for— coma 
at  last  I  The 

PACIFIC 
I  N  C  U  B  A TO  R 

will  hatch  eggs  better  than 
a  hen.  Simple!  compact! 
reliable  I  and  cheap  I 
Sole  Agents  and  Manuf’ra 
Mountains, 

&  STOUTENBOROUGH, 

M’f’rs&  Jobbers  of  House-furnishing  Goods,  Japan- 
ned<5c  Hotel '5yare,270&272PearlSt.,N.Y.City.  Send 
etamp  at  o&ce  for  Illustrated  Circular  giving  full  particulars. 


U^NO  FARMER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT 

DARNELL’S  PATENT 

FURROWERanI 

MAPI-fPP!  SEND  FOR 

I  CIRCULAR 


HWf  Manufaefr,  Moorestown, 

.  (Burlington  County),  N.  j’ 


COOK  FEEDvrBSTOCK 

With  the  triumph 

STEAM  GENERATOR 

It  will  save  ^  to  54  of  your 
feed,  and  your  stock  will 
thrive  better  and  fatten 
quicker.  Send  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  circular.  Address 
RICE,WHITACRE&CO., 
35  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


The  Highest-Priced  Paint  in 


the  United  States  is  the 


ESSEX  PAIST 


SAGE  GREENS,  OLIVE  GREENS, 
MAROON,  'J'ERRA-COTXA, 

ORANGE,  SCARLET, 

^c.,  &c.,  &€.,  die.,  &e. 

These  Paints  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Queen  Anne  and 
Suburban  residences.  They  contain  pure  metal,  not  oxi¬ 
dized  (destroyed),  and  are  warranted  to  contain  no  Barytes„ 
Water  or  Benzine. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  by  the 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

ESSEX,  CONN. 


A  CHANCE 

-4  FOR»THE»BOYS.4- 

I  will  let  any  Boy  under  15  years  of  age,  have  a 
pair  or  trio  of  my 

l;5est  Esssex 

two  to  three  months  old,  at  20  per  cent  less  than 
catalogue  rates.  This  is  a  genuine  oiler.  There  is- 
no  deception  about  it.  I  will,  and  do,  let  the  hoys- 
have  the  best  of  pigs  at  20  per  cent  less  than  1 
charge  older  people. 

The  boys  are  taking  hold  of  this  matter,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it.  Send  for  my  Catalogue,  and  order  a 
pair  or  trio  of  pigs,  two  to  three  months  old.  I 
have  plenty  of  pigs  now  on  hand,  good  ones,  and 
more  coming.  Now  is  your  time.  Prices  will  never 
be  lower.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Mofeton  Farm.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

P.  S. — I  never  had  more,  or  better  pigs,  and 
never  sold  them  cheaper.  I  formerly  got  double 
what  I  am  now  charging  for  them.  So  that  the  old 
people  need  not  think  I  am  charging  them  a  high 
price  in  order  to  sell  lower  to  the  boys.  I  am  not. 
The  pigs  are  very  g'ootl,  and  very  elteap.. 

J.  H 


FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 


BEES  OR  HOMEY, 

Wp  vill  with  pleasure  send  vou  a  snmple  conv  of  our 
SEMI-MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CUL- 
'TUKE,  with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  Hives,  Iloney  Extractors,  Artificial 
Comb.  Section  Hoiicv  Boxes,  all  hooks  and  journals, 
and  evervthing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture,  .\othiiig  Ptaent- 
ed.  Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  ivriUen 
plainly,  to  A.  I.  HOOT,  Mvtliiiu,  Ulxio. 


ROCKFOBD 

are  unequalled  in  exacting  service. 
Used  by  the  Chief  Mechanician  of 
the  U,  S.  Coast  Survey  ;  by  the  Ad¬ 
miral  Commanding  'in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Observatory,  for  Astronomi¬ 
cal  work;  and  by  Locomotive  Engi¬ 
neers,  Conductors  and  Railway  men. 


MTOHES 


They'  are  recognized  as  THE 
BEST  for  all  uses  in  which 
close  time  and  durability  are  re¬ 
quisites.  Sold  in  principal  cities 
and  towns  by  the  COMPANY’S 
Exclusive  Agents  (leading  jewel¬ 
ers),  who  give  a  I^'ULL  warranty* 


i 
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A  Chrom©  Cards,  (every  card  em- 
^UU  bossed) Landscape,  Hand  blora),  Bird, 
^ Motto, &c.  name  on,  10c.,4pks.  30c.,  13  pks. 
pKsandrinK  60c.  11  pks  and  your  choice 
of  Needle  Casket  or  4  blade  Pearl  Handle 
Knife  $1  •  CrownPr’t’g  Co.,  Nortbford,Con», 


fiLEGAKT  pack  of  50  Floral  Beauties,  Mottoes,  Verses. 
-&c..  name  on,  10c,  10  pks.  &  Silver  Napkin  Rine:or  Ag’ts* 
^Sample  Book,  $1.00.  TOJII)  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


50 


Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  and. 
six  Latest  Songs.  10  cents. 

J  S.  PAEDEE,  411  Ytli  ave.,  K.  T. 


for  ISc. 


It  has  been  our  custom  to  offer 
^each  year  a  sample  package  of  our 
'^lelegant Fringe  Christmas  and  New 
Year  Cards  at  cost,  to  introduce 
them  direct  to  the  people,  enabling 
them  to  buy  direct  and  protect 

_ . themselves  from  the  home  dealers* 

extortion.  This  year  we  offer  21  ILaree  Imported  Cj^ds, 
composed  of  Fringe  Birthday,  Chriatmafl  and  New 
Year’s,  assorted  designs  for  only  18  cents,  postpaid  to  any  person 
returning  thisadvertisementwithin  60  days.  This  package  ordinarily 
sells  for  $2.00  and  will  not  be  sent  to  dealers.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed,  THE  R,  L.  SPENCER  CO,,  Importers,  Hartford,  Conn, 

iBest  Offer  Yeti  Cbromo  Cards,  New  import¬ 
ed  designs  for  ’85,  name  printed  in 
k  latest  style  script  type  10c.,  11  packs 
pand  this  elegant  rolled  Gold  Ring  or 
abeautiful  Silk  Handkerchief  for$l 
Large  Sample  Album,  25  cents. 
FBANKLiN  PeINTING  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

1 20  Hidden  Name 

i  10c.  6  pks.  60c.  (yourname 
hidden  by  hand  holding 
bouquet  of  flowers,  &c.)  60  New  Imported, 
completely  embossed  Chromos  with  name, 
15c.,  4  packs  50c.  (not  the  cheap  embossed  edge 
_ Badvertised  by  others  for  10c.)  Agents  New  Sam¬ 
ple  Book,  Premium  List  and  Price  List  FREE  with  each  order. 
Address  u.  S.  CA1£1>  CO..  CEJVTEUBKOOK,  COHN. 

Hidden  Name.  Embossed  and  NewChromo 
Cards,  name  in  new  type,  an  Elegant  48  paffo 
©lit  bound  Floral  Autograph  Album  with, 
q.'uotations,  12  page  Illustrated  Premium 
and  Price  List  and  Agent’s  Canvassing  Outfit 
all  lor  15e.  SNOW  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


•Your  Name* 


_ '  printed  on  50  Extra  Large  Chromos^  ^ 

French  and  Swiss  Florals,  in  Fancy  Script  Type,  10  cts.,  10  packs 
and  our  beautifully  bound  Sample  Album  for  agents,  $1.  Agent’s 
Outfit,  2a  ots.  idEYSTONE  CARD  CO.,  North  Branford,  Conn. 


CARDS,  all  Hidden  Name  and  New  Enihossed 
Chromos,  10  cts.  Agents  make  money.  Elegant  Book 
'  CLINTON"  ” - 


of  samples  25c.  Cl 


f  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 


printed  on  40  SatIn'Finisbed  Cards 
and  a  Solid  Rolled  Gold  Ring 
FREE  for  ten  two-cent  stamps.  Cut  this  out. 
CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Conn, 


Cards  and  one  ROLLED  GOLD 
RING  FREE  for  ten  two-cent  stamps. 
acme  card  factory,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


CARDS 


Sample  Book,  Premium  List,  Price 
List  sent  free. 

IT.  S.  CARD  CO.,  Centerbrook,  Ct. 


/ 


A  Rare  Chance 


/ 


/  TO  BUY  THE  BEST  OF  SHEEP 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

Cotswold  Sheep. 

Ootswold  Sheep. 

Cotswold  Sheep, 

Ootswold  Sheep. 

The  Whole  Tlocls;  fbi*  Sale. 

Catalogues  giving  the  name,  number,  age,  pedigree,  and 
price  of  every  sheep  free.  Send  for  it. 

The  Ram  Rambs  are  nearly  all  sold. 

I  have  still  on  baud  some  of  the  best  yearling 
.and  Two-year-old  Rains. 

There  is  nothing  better  or  cheaper. 

I  Guarantee  the  Safe  Delivery  of  the  Sheep. 
The  cost  of  sending  sheep  by  fast  freight  is  merely  nomi¬ 
nal.  No  charge  for  boxing  or  food.  If  you  order  a  ram 
that  is  sold,  I  will  return  the  money,  or  send  another  ram 
equally  good,  or  better,  as  you  may  prefer. 

EWE  LAMBS, 

YEARLING  EWES, 

BREEDING  EWES, 
For  Sale  at  "Very  Lonv  Kates 

My  sheep  have  little  or  no  grain.  They  are  kept  in  moder¬ 
ate  breeding  condition.  They  have  proved  themselves 
good  breeders  and  are  healthy,  useful  sheep,  such  as  lean 
confidently  recommend  to  all  readers  of  the  American 
AgricuUiM-lst,  There  never  was  a  better  time  to  buy. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 
iWloreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BhRU FLOOR 


This  power  ise^sily  folded  when  not  in 

use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  wants  • 

who  hasfeed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  houses  can  do.  Agents  Wanted.*  < 
Send  tor  Circularand  Prices.  WOOI»AKI>,  Kstlamazoo,  Mich.  ’ 


“ECLIPSE” 

The  Original  Self-reguiating  Selitl  Wheel. 

VICTORIOPS  AT  WORLD’S  FAIRS. 
Centennial,  ’76,  Paris,  ’78,  Australia,  ’80,  At¬ 
lanta,  ’81,  Cbicaeo  Railway  Exposition,  ’83. 

Farm  Pumping,  Grinding 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  &c.  -  -ii 


hj 

2 

I  o—a 

^  asa 
H 
c/2 


Adopted  by 
IT.  S.  Government 
and  all 

LEADING 

RAILROADS. 

Tested  17  years. 


Also,  Standard  Feed  Grinders,  Pumps  for  House,  Farm  and 
H.  E.  use,  and  a  full  assortment  of  Stock  and  Reservoir 

"''eCEIPSE^’WIND  ENCIINE  CO.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
L.  H.  Wheeler,  Boston,  Mass.  Malvm  B.  Shurtz,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


CENTRiFUQAL-COVERE^OR 

WihIDMiLL. 

This  is  the  best  working,  and  the  most 
powerful  Wind-Engine  in  the 
world,  because  of  —  ilrst,  the 
superior  excellence  of  its  self- 
regulating  mechauism,  and 
second,  the  better  form  and 
position  of  its  sails.  The  facts 
and  reasons  which  support 
this  claim  are  set  forth  in  onr  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue,  Second  Edition 
—1884,  for  which  apply  to 

The  Dana  Windmill  Go., 

FAIRHAVEN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

KEMP'S  MWiiRFSPREftDEF 

PULVERIZER 
COMBINED. 


Greatest 

Agricultural  Invention  -  ^  ^  x, 

oftheAgel  Saves  90  per  cent,  of  labor.  Doubles 
the  value  of  the  Manure.  Spreads  ,  evenly  ^ 
kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tentn 

GBHr^HUlAL 

FAHIiliO  HILL 

The  beat 
mill  in  the 
world.  1 1 
separates 
Oats, Cockle 
and  all  foul 
stuff  from 
wheat.  It  is 
also  a  Fer- 
fect  Cleaner' 
of  iTax,  Tim¬ 
othy.  Clover, 
and  all  kinds 
of  Seeds.  The 
great  im- 
pro  vement 
over  other 

mills  is  that _ 

it  has  Two  Shoes.  _  _  . 

warehouse  use.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS,  Racine,  "Wis. 


it  IS  especially  adapted  to 


EVERY  HIS  OWN  ilLLER 

THE  HALLADAY 

Geared  Wiod  MW 

As  used  for 
Shelling  and 
Elevating 
Corn,  Grind- 
j  ing  Feed  and 
Meal,  Cut¬ 
ting  Hay, 
Saw  ing 
Wood.Pump- 
i  n  g  Water, 
etc. 


Send  for  Catalogue  illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  also  Pumping  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  Noyes’ 
Haying  Tools,  Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  &c. 

Give  depth  and  location  of  your  well ;  quantity  of  water 
■wanted.  State  also  what  machinery  you  wish  to  operate,  and 
we  will  quote  you  a  special  price  for  the  entire  outfit,  or  any  part 
thereof.  lleliable  Agents  wanted  in  all  unassigned  counties. 

U.  S.  Wiud  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 


T.OOQ  Challenge  Wind  Mills! 

IN  USE  IN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 
theU.S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
beenmado  byusfor  15  years, andhas 
never  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  noother  mill  can 
show.  MILLS  SENT  ON  89  DAYS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
SHELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
■^’’ANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory'.  Cat- 
aloffu^free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  .MILL 
EE  D  MILL  CO.  jBataria,  Kane  COjHh 


I  aloffues 
I  ANDY 


THE  CHAMPION 
WIND  MILL  POWER 
The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self -regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  mills  made.  Do  uot  buy  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  In¬ 
formation  regarding  the  mill  free. 
POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  III. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  I'uU 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 
mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind, 


DEDERBCSC'S  HAY 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  om 
that  suits 


P.  1C.  DEOERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y.& 
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Standard  Works 

ON 

FARMING  AND  GARDENING. 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Brill’s  Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing .  1.00 

Colorado  as  an  Agricultnral  State .  1.50 

Farm  Conveniences.  200  lllustiations .  1.50 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1.50 

Harris’  Talks  on  Jlsinures .  1.75 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1.50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1.50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2.00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2.00 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1.75 

Lelaud’s  Farm  Homes,  In-doors  and  Out-doors .  1.50 

Norton’s  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture . 75 

Oemler’s  Truck  Farming  at  the  Sonth . 1.50 

Silos  iind  Ensilage . 50 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  &  Orchard. .  1.60 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm .  1.00 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements .  1.60 

Daring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health  .  1.50 

Warington’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm .  1.50 

IVhite’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2.00 


Just  Published. 

Yonii*  Pliiiitsi. — Plain  and  Practical  Direc¬ 
tions  for  the  Treatment  of  Tender  and  Hardy  Plants  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Garden.  By  James  Sheehan,  Prac¬ 
tical  Florist,  Geneva,  N.  T.  Paper  Covers.  40  cts. 

Xlfie  fi*i*ac(ical  l*oaltry  Keepei*. — 

A  Complete  and  Standard  Guide  to  the  Management  of 
Poultry,  tvhether  for  Domestic  Use,  tlie  Markets,  or  Ex¬ 
hibition.  New  Edition,  with  colored  Plates.  By 
L.  Wright.  Cloth,  12mo.  2.00 


Nearly  Ready. 

B®laitt  Lire  oa  tlie  IPat-m, — By  M.  T. 

Masters,  M.  D.,  F.R.S.  A  sketch  of  the  Physiology  or 
Life  History  of  Plants  ;  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  af¬ 
fected  by  tlie  circumstances  under  which  they  exist,  and 
how  they  in  turn  react  upon  otherliving  beings,  and  upon 
natural  forces.  1,00 

Ornamental  Oartlenin^'  for  Amer« 
leans. — A  Treatise  on  Beautifying  Homes,  Rural  Dis¬ 
tricts,  and  Cemeteries,  by  Elias  A.  Long,  Landscape 
Architect;  author  of  “•  The  Home  Florist.”  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  12ino.  2.00 

Ra1>1>its  for  lExIiit>ition,  l®leas»ure 
and  Market. — A  Complete  Guide  for  the  Amateur 
and  Professional  Rabbit  Keeper.  By  R.  O.  Edwards.  1.25 
Prairie  Ex|»erience8  in  Blantlling' 
Cattle  and  Slieep. — By  Major  W.  Slieplierd,  R.  E. 
With  Illustrations  and  Sketches  by  the  Author. 

Aiinrod.  in  tiie  A’ortli;  or,  tlie 
Hunter  in  Hyperborean  Regions. 

BT  LIEUTENANT  FREDERICK  SCUWATKA,  M.  D., 


Late  and  Valuable  Books. 

l®ractie;il  Forestry. — By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller.  A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Planting,  and 
Cultivation,  with  a  description  and  the  botanical  and 
popular  names  of  all  the  indigenous  trees  of  the  United 
States,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous,  with  notes  on  a 
large  number  of  tbe  most  valuable  Exotic  species.  Just 
published.  Cloth,  12ino.  1.50 


GUNS,  ETC. 

If  you  want  a  good  Gun  or  Rifle,  either  as  a  Premium, 
or  at  a  bargain  for  Cash,  please  write  us,  slating  ju>t 
what  is  desired.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  a:i  r  pu¬ 
table  makes,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Wo  sell 
only  reliable  Firearms,  and  guarantee  all  we  send  out. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres. 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gardening*'  for  Yoiiiag'  and  Old. — 

By  Joseph  Harris,  Author  of  “Walks  and  Talks  on 
the  Farm,”  “  Talks  on  Manures,”  etc.  Both  young  and 
old  gardeners  will  be  interested  and  aided  by  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris’s  counsels  given  in  this  book.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.25 

BSara  S®IaDBs  and  09it>ISuildiiig'>^. — 

This  work  is  the  cheapest  for  the  price  ever  issued  upon 
tbe  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  abounds  in  hints  and 
suggestions,  and  contains  275  illustrations.  Cloth.  1.50 

ISan-y’s  I’rwit  daiMla^n. — By  P.  Barry. 

New  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  From 
its  first  issue,  this  book  has  held  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  as  a  standard  authority  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats,  and  the  author’s  long,  practical  experience, 
which  is  here  related,  makes  this  work  of  the  highest 
value.  Cloth,  12mo.  2.50 

ABBiei’it’am  Cj»8tU’. — Tlacsr  Misfory, 
Hreedlng,  and  Management..— Revised  and 
brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  the  author.  By 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  ex-President  New  York  Agricultural 
Society,  editor  “American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,” 
author  “Rural  Architecture,”  etc.,  etc.  2.50 

Cottag-e  BBonses. — By  S.  B.  Reed,  Author 
of  “House  Plans  for  Everybody.”  For  Village  and 
Country  Homes,  with  complete  Plans  and  Specifications. 
New  edition.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.25 

llou!!»e  Plans  for  lEvei-yl»ody. — By 

S.  B.  Reed.  Designs  of  Dwellings  are  given,  costing 
from  S250  up  to  §8000,  with  estimates  of  all  articles  used 
in  building.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 

Prsaclical  Floricnllsu’e.— By  Peter 
Henderson.  The  same  favor  with  which  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  two  works  on  G.ardening  have  been  everywhere 
received,  has  also  been  accorded  to  this  hook.  It  is 
thorough, complete,  and  useful,  both  to  Florists  and  Ama¬ 
teurs  everywhere.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 

r^ew  American  F:irm  Hook. — Origi¬ 
nally  by  R.  L.  Allen.  New  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
by  L.  P.  Allen. — The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treated, 
and  the  later  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  maintains 
its  place  in  the  front  rank.  Cloth,  12mo.  2.50 

'’I'Bie  Horse.  —  Blow  to  Buy  axl 

Sell. — By  Peter  Howden.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  real  from  imaginary  defects,  and  to  know 
what  is  sound  and  what  unsound  in  a  liorse  ;  and  this 
little  hook  will  tell  one  how  to  do  it.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.00 

TTSie  Saddle  Horse. — A  Complete  Guide 
for  Riding  and  Training.  Those  who  enjoy  Horseback- 
Riding,  of  whom  there  is  a  multitude,  can  learn  from 
this  little  book  how  best  to  take  that  exhilarating  exer¬ 
cise.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.00 

The  Shepherd’s  Itlanual. — By  Henry 
Stewart.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep,  for 
American  Shepherds.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  •  1.50 

Cohurii’s  Swine  Hiishaiidry. —  By 

Hon.  P.  D.  Coburn.  This  most  valuable  work  on  the 
Management  of  Swine,  and  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
their  Diseases,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged 
by  the  author  in  this  new  edition.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.75 


Am  EgfS’  FurBii.— By  H.  H.  Stoddard. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  practical  works  upon  keeping 
Poultry  in  large  numbers.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  75  cts. 


TRIAL  PACKAGE  ! 


In  order  to  secure  new  customers,  we  will  send  100 Choice 
Embossed  Pictures,  4  German  Doll  Heads,  1  Elegant  Birth¬ 
day  Card,  8  Imported  Chromos,25  pretty  Album  and  Reward 
Cards, 1  Album  of  50  Colored  Transfer  Pictures.  lUO  selections 
for  Autograph  Albums,  10  Odd  Games,  6  new  style  Red  Nap¬ 
kins,  1  pack  Puzzle  Cards.  All  the  above  goods  for  25c.  in 
stamps.  PARKER  «Sc  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Quinhy’s  New  Bee-KeepiinR-.  —  By 

L.  C.  Root.  The  mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  explain¬ 
ed,  with  results  of  fifty  years’  experience  with  the 
latest  discoveries  and  invenLons,  presented  in  the  most 
improved  methods,  forming  a  complete  Guide  to  suc¬ 
cessful  Bee-Keeping.  With  one  hundred  illustrations, 
and  a  portrait  of  M.  Quinby.  New  and  revised  edition. 
Cloth.  12mo.  1.50. 

Amei-icun  Cirape  CSi-ow'iiig’  and 
Wine  Making.— By  George  Husmann,  Napa  City, 
Cal.  New  and  revised  edition.  No  one  stands  higher  as 
an  authority  upon  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making  than 
Prof.  Husmann,  and  we  have  here  a  record  of  his  own 
experience,  and  also  that  of  others  of  high  reputation. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  1.50 

CSnenaosn’is  Treatise  on  Hileh  Cows. 

— A  Treatise  on  the  Bovine  Species  in  General.  An  en¬ 
tirely  new  translation  of  the  last  edition  of  this  popular 
and  instructive  book.  By  Thos.  J.  Hand,  Sec'y  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  With  over  100  Illustra¬ 
tions,  especially  engraved  for  this  work.  Cloth,  12mo. 

1.00. 

Hoiiseliold  tlonveiiiencos. — With  over 
two  hundred  Engravings.  A  most  useful  volume,  filled 
with  valuable  Hints  and  Suggestions  for  doing  all  kinds 
of  work  in  the  Household.  1.50 

CSiorlBon’s  B*raj>eBj5rower’s  CSuide. 

— laiended  especially  for  the  American  climate  ;  being 
a  practical  Treatise,  with  Engravings,  on  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Grape-vine  in  each  Department  of  Hot-house,  Cold 
Grapery,  etc.;  with  Plans  for  the  Construction  and  Heat¬ 
ing.  By  Wm.  Chorlton.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo,  .75 


FOR  SPORTSMEN. 

Superior  Fishing; 

Or,  the  Striped  Bass,  Trout,  Black  Bass,  and  Blue  Fish 
of  the  Northern  States.  Embracing  full  directions 
for  Dressing  Artificial  Flies  with  the  Feathers  of 
American  Birds;  an  account  of  a  Sporting  Trip  to 
Lake  Superior,  etc.  By  Robert  Barnwell  Roose¬ 
velt.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  2.00 

Florida,  and  the  Game  Water  Birds 

Of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Lakes  of  the  United 
States.  With  a  full  account  of  the  sporting  along  our 
seashores  and  inland  waters,  and  remarks  on  breech¬ 
loaders  and  hammerless  guns.  By  Robert  Barnwell 
Roosevelt.  Illustrated,  and  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  Cloth,  12mo.  2.00 

Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide, 

Tliird  Revised  Edition  by  the  author.  Finely  illus¬ 
trated  with  engravings  of  game  birds  and  animals,  and 
giving  four  large  maps  of  game  regions.  With  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  interested  in  sport¬ 
ing  matters.  By  Charles  Hallock,  Founder  of 
“  Forest  and  Stream.”  1,000  pages.  Cloth,  12mo.  3.00 

The  Dogs  of  Great  Britain.  America,  and 
other  Countries. 

CNew,  Enlarged,  and  Revised  Edition.)  Their  Breed¬ 
ing,  Training,  and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Comprising  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  two  Standard 
Works  on  the  Dog,  by  “  Stonehenge,”  thereby  fur¬ 
nishing  what  once  cost  $11.25  for  $2.00.  Over  One 
Hundred  Beautiful  Engravings.  Chapters  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Writers.  Most  Complete  Dog  Book  ever  Publish¬ 
ed.  Gives  Complete  Official  Lists  of  Premiums 
Awarded  at  Bench  Shows,  down  to  1884.  Cloth, 
12mo.  2.00 


Our  Rural  Catalogue.  Autumn  Edition. 

80  Pages,  8vo.,  describing  over  200  of  our  difterent 
publications  on  Out  door  Life.  125  Illustrations.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  mailing. 

Sportsman’s  Companion.  Autumn  Edi¬ 
tion  Most  elegantly  and  heautifully  illustrated. 

*  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  hooks. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  5  cents  for  mailing. 

SENT  FREE. 

Our  heautifully  illustrated,  82mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  hooks  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  he  sent  free  to  any  one  for- 
warding  by  postal  card  liis  address  to  us,  the  Publishers, 
751  Broadway,  New  York. 

OKANGE  jrXTD»  CO., 

David  W.  Judd,  pi-^sh,  Sami  Burnham, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


Fre©  t©  Alii 


A  GOLD  WATCH, 
LAMES  WORK  BOX. 


The  publishers  of  the  Capitol  City  Homo  Oucpt,  the  well  known  Illustrated  and 
Family  Magazine,  make  the  following  liberal  oil’er  for  the  holiday h:  The  person  telling 
ns  the  longest  verse  in  the  Bible  before  January  1st.,  will  receive  a  Solid  (xold^  Lady’b 
Hunting  CaJ*ed  Swiss  Watc'U  worth  $50,  If  there  be  more  than  one  correct  answer 
the  second  will  receive  an  elegant  Stem. winding  Gentleman’s  Watch; 
the  third,  a  key-wiuding  EiiglisiU  Watoh.  Kach  person  must  send  36  cents 
avitb  their  answer  for  which  tlicy  will  rcciivfe  FREE,  postpaid,  three  inontlis* 
subscription  to  “  liOlIll  GUKST,’’  and  an  illegant  J^ady’s  W ork 
Hox  with  their  name  beautifully  stencilled  on  the  cover.  Each  bo.v  contains 
1  Silver  Plated  Thimble*  1  package  F.aney  AV'ork  Needles*  6 


tions  of  all  the  latest  designs  in  fancy  work.  The  regular  price  of  the  above 
articles  is  $1.25,  but  to  those  who  comply  with  the  above  requirements  we  will  send _ 

Piibl’rs  Home  Guest,  Hartford, 


1884.] 
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To  Bec-Kccpers. 

Watson’s 
Standard  See-live 

is  the  only  one  in  the  world 
that  is  an  absolute  safe-guard 
j  agaii^t  loss  in  swarming,  and 
the  only  one  in  which  swarms 
can  be  sent  in  perfect  safety 
to  any  point  in  the  country,  in 
any  season  of  the  year.  Send 
for  Price  List  and  full  De¬ 
scriptive  Circular,  etc. 

E.  C.  WATSON, 

1180  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

(Patent  applied  for). 


Diimrsltr  of  tlie  State  ofSewYoit 

141  West  64th  St.  JIEW  YOEK  CITY. 

The  only  institution  in  the  State  having  the  power  to 
grant  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  (D.V.S.i. 

Tlie  annual  session  of  this  Institution  begins  in  October  of 
each  year.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from 
the  Dean  of  theFaculty.  A,  1.IAUTAKD,  M.D.V.S., 
i)eaii  oi  the  Faculty. 

YaluaWe  Books  Sent 

‘‘Happy  Days”  is  one  of  the  most 
I  charming  Illustrated  Literary  and 
Family  Papers  Published.  Every  ■ 
number  contains  16  mammoth  pages,  48  columns  of  the 
choicest  reading  matter,  including  stories,  sketches,  poems> 
Useful  knowledg^e,  history,  biography,  wit  and  humor,  &c.,  proiuse- 
ly  illustrated.  Wishing  to  introduce  the  paper  into  thousands  of 
homes  where  it  is  not  already  taken,  we  now  make  the  following  ei» 
traordinary  offer!  Upon  receipt  of  Only  Twciity»Fivo  Cents 
an  postage  stamps  we  will  send  Ilnppy  Days  on  trial  for  three 
monthN.  and  we  will  also  send  free  and  post-paid.  Ten  Valu« 
able  Books,  each  neatly  bound  in  pamphlet  form  and  printed 
from  large  clear  type  upon  good  paper,  beautifully  illustrated  and 
comprising  ten  complete  first-class  novels  and  other  works  by  well* 
known  and  popular  authors  as  follows;  1, The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  2,  Grimm’s  Fairy  Stories  for  the  Young;  3,  David 
JIuntjby  Mrs.  AnnS.  Stephens;4,Reapingtho  Whirlwind,  by  Mary 
Cecil  Hay;  5,  Dudley  Carleon,  by  Miss  hi.  E.  Braddom  6,TlieMy3* 
teryof  the  Headlands,byEtta  W.  Pierce;  7,  A  Golden  Dawn,  by  the 
Author  of  “  Dora  Thorn’’;  8,  Valerie’s  Fate,  by  Mrs.  Alexander;  9, 
Sister  Rose,  by  Wilkie  Collins;  10,  Anne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wcod. 
Remember,  we  send  all  these  charming  books,  ten  in  number,  free 
to  any  one  sending  25  cents  for  a  three  months’  trial  subscription  to 
HAPPY  DAYS.  The  books  in  cloth-bound  form  would  cost  at  least 
$1  each.  This  great  offer  presents  an  opportunity  whereby  you  may 
secure  a  very  large  amount  of  the  most  fascinating  reading  matter  for 
a  very  little  money.  No  better  investment  of  the  small  sum  of  25c. 
could  possibly  be  made,  hloney  refunded  to  all  not  safisfied  that 
they  receive  three  times  the  value  of  amount  sent.  Five  sets  of  the 
ten  books  and  five  subscriptions  to  the  paper  will  be  sent  for  $1.00. 
Tnke  advantacre  of  thi«  great  offer  at  once. 

Address  PUBLISHERS  HAPPY  DAYS,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Cotswold  Sheep. 

A  rare  chance  to  buy  good  sheep  at  low  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  Every  sheep  iu  the  flock  oflered  for  sale. 
Headers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  are  respectfully 
asked  to  send  for  the  catalogue,  and  favor  me  with  an  order. 
Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moretou  Farm.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


G 


ERMAN  CARP.— Scale  and  Jlirror,  Stockers  and 
Breeders  for  sal  •.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address, 
LANCASTER  PISCATORIAL  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


POULTRY  WORLD. 


Address 


A  monthly  magazine,  the  olde8t, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de- 
To:c(l  entirely  to  poiiltry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
S1.25peryear.  Also  the 
Poulti'u  .Yardy  the  oiilv  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
m  existence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  ior  $2.00.  A  sampl  ^  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  uf  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

H.  H.  STODDARD,  IIartford,  Ct, 


BR0V7N  LEGHOENS. 

best  chicks,  at  each,  $3.s0  per  pair.  $5  per  trio.  My  U. 
Leghorns  are  well-bred,  and  pure-hred,  and  iiiways 
please.  Address  J.  J.  STYEE, 

Coucordville,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 


CATT?'  500  BUSHELS  OF  PEACH 
JL  \  SEED.  Price,  125  cents  per 

bushel.  Delivered  free  of  all  co.st  to  cars.  Terms,  cash  with 
order.  Address  W.  B.  YARDLEY,  Lewes,  Delaware. 


LADIES^ 


BOOK  OF  FANCY  WORK, 
15  cents.  Circulars  free. 

J.  F.  IR  GALLS,  Lynn,  Mass. 


lA  Ann  ONE-YEAR-OLD  BUDDED  MAN- 
DARIN  ORANIIE  TREES.  Will 
grow  and  ho  fruitful  lii  Xortheru  conservatories  and  homes 
as  well  as  on  the  Southern  lands.  Will  send  sample  by  mail, 
prepaid,  for  .$1,  with  instructions  how  to  care  for  it. 

GEO.  F.  DICKINSON,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


THc NEW  CENTENNIAL  INCUBATOR 
/=AT9  NOV. /4. 1882. 


Lb 


NINE  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS. 

No  Electricity,  no  Clock¬ 
work,  no  Complicated  flla- 
chiuery.  Perfectly  self-regula¬ 
ting,  and  absolutely  reliable. 
Hatches  from  90  to  100  per  cent. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated 
Circulars  to 

THE  CENTENNIAL  M'F’G  CO., 

Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y'. 

Halstead’s  Book.  “  Artiflcial  In¬ 
cubation  and  Incubators,”  1£5 
pages,  over  100  illustrations.  75c. 
by  mail. 


IMFEEIAL  ma  FOOB. 

Malce  Yosu-  Ileus  I-ay. 
Packages  Mailed  for  50  cents  and  $  1.00. 

6  Boxes,  $2.00 ;  23  lb.  Kegs,  $6.25.  By  Express  or  Freight  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS  : 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  N.  Y,  I  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Benson, Maule  &  Co.,  Phila.  |  Parker  &  Wood,  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W’estern  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

John  Anglum  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Geo.  G  Wickson&  Co  ,  San  Francisco.Cal. 

F.  A.  Daughtry.Shrevep’t.La.  |  T.  W.  Wood,  Richmond,  Va. 
F.  C.  STURTEVANT,  Proprietor,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Successor  to  Chas.  R.  Allen  &  Co. 

JERSEY  RED  YOMSHIRE,  BERKSHIRE,  POLfifiO- 

CHINA  and  CHESTER  WHITE 
PIGS  of  choicest  breeding  and  fine 
Individual  merit.  Cotswold,  South¬ 
down,  and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and 
Lambs.  Scotch  Colley  Shepherd 
i  dogs.and  Fancy  Poultry.  Illustrated 


W.  ATIiEE  BURPEE 


Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 

EE  &■  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 

The  largest  herd  of  pnre-hred  Essex  Pigs  in  the 
world.  Good  pigs  at  low  prices.  I  want  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  herd.  Send  for  Catalogue,  and  sec  special 
oiler  to  the  boys.  Address, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Pure  bred  recorded  Po¬ 
ind  China  Swine.  Pigs 
all  ages  for  sale,  in  pairs 
or  trios,  not  akin.  Write 
for  what  you  want.  En- 
Hose  stamp  for  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Reduced  rates  hy 
express. 

'  JOHN  B.  HOWE, 
Seneca,  Ills. 


for  Circular  and  PriceList. 


Chester  White,  Berkshire  and 
Poland  China  PIGS,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scotch  Collies. 
Fox  Ilonnds  and  Beagles, 
bred  and  for  sale  by  W.  GIB¬ 
BONS  &  CO.,  West  Chester, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 


2806 Lbs,  Wg’t 

of  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 
CHESTER  HOGS!  V 

Send  for  description  of  this  k; 
itfii'i  famous  breed.  Also  Fowls. 

"^L.  B..*5HI,VER.CIeveland,0, 

“SieisriSswiNE 

-  Thoroueh-breii  Chester  W  kites.  Po- 

_ ^land-Chiiias.  <fe  Imported  Bcrksliiree 

True  poiliicree  given  with  every  animal  sold.  Strong,  liealthy 
Block  only.  Purity  guaranteed.  Send  stamp  for  new  Cata* 
ioffue.  0. 11.  Warriiifitonf  Box  624,  West  Chester,  Pa* 


Chester  White,  Yorkshire, 
Berkshire,  and  Poluiid-Clii- 
nas  in  their  purity,  Ciuooln, 
llaiiipshirc  ]>o\vn,  South 
Down  'hfi'ii  and  Seoteh  Collie 
^hepherdsaspeciali.y.  SSend  lor 
cir.  and  prices.  'F.  \Vall<T  k  Sons, 
"Wca.  Chester,  Pa.  (Come  .'^ee  us.) 


FOR  lO  CP_].ISrTS. 

The  St.  Louis  Magazine,  edited  hy  Alexander  N.  De  Menil, 
now  in  its  fifteenth  year,  is  brilliantly  illustrated,  purely 
Western  in  make-up,  replete  with  stories,  poems,  timely 
reading  and  humoi-,  $1.50  a  year.  Sample  copy  and  a  set  of 
gold  colored  picture  cards  sent  for  ten  cents.  Address, 
A.  J.  GILYIORE,  213  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis.  The 
AMEKIC.4N  Ageiculturist  and  St.  Louis  Magazine,  sent 

■DATD  Ci  A  T  T  riTT'P  AT)  A  New  15  Horse  Erie 
i  Ulli  Dilijlj  UXlAjAlir  1  Portable  Boiler  and  En¬ 
gine.  Inquire  of  Engineer  of  Harlem  Gas  Works,  corner 
111th  Street  and  First  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City. 


TT'iThl?  S  A  T  THE  GUERNSEY  BUUT. 
X*  QAJjlli  l.ANUER,  131  A  GO  C. 

Address  H.  <lc  B.  SCHENCK, 

Larchmont  Farm.  Ueuox,  JUass. 

See  American  Agriculturist  for  August. 

i  The  S.YYYDGE.  100 
egg'<.  821.  Different  sizes. 
Never  fails.  .Sent  on 
trial.  C.  YV.  Savidse,  2524  Huntinndnn  St.,  PhUa. 


THE  PERFECT 

HATCHER  and  BROODER, 

Is  the  lipadiiig  and  Standard  Apparatus  of  the 
YVorld  for  Hatching  anal  Rtiisiug  Poultry.  It  is 

simple  and  easy  to  manage,  Ahsolulely  reliable.  Perfectly 
self-regulating,  and  never  fails  to  liatch. 

PERFECT  HATCHER  CO. 

Elmira,  New  York. 

Be  Eure  and  mention  this  paper. 

T  Yorkshire,  Essex, 

nilfljIxllN  lx  LI  A  .  Che-ter  White  Pigs, 
10  w’ks  old,$15  per  pair.  Sows  in  Pig,  $20.  P.Rocks,P.Cocliius, 
L.  Brahmas,  Legliorns,  $7  per  trio.  B.  Turkeys,  $7  a  pair. 
HOMER  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 


n  nil  Pair  for  Bronze  anal  Narragan- 
tJJ)  A  V/ •  fl  V/  sett  Turkeys.  Hookertowii  Brand.  Bred 
11  years  for  size  and  beauty,  20  per  cent  discount  for  orders 
before  Nov.  21st.  T.  Bunker  on  Turkov  Raising,  25  cents. 

Address,  \V.  UEIFT,  Iladlyme,  Ct. 


IMIHA 

SMITH’S 


SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
STANCHION  ! 

TITE  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  Address, 


BROOKS  &  PARSOXS,  Addison,  Steuhen  Co.,  K.  Y. 


iiNewton’s  improved  TBE  ^ 

firmlv,  draws  UWfV  B  Hba  1 


holds 
them 

forward  when  lying  down,  pushes  ba<-lv 
-  jEz^when  standing,  give.s  freedom  of  henri, 
clean.  E.  C.  NEWTON,  Baluviu,  IIU 


Revolvers, 
Rifles, 

^Gre  at  WertenT* 
GuaWorkA.PittsborfrhJ^ 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  DOG  ?  " 

If  so,  send  for  DOG  BUYERS* 
GUIDE,  containing  colored  plates, 
loo  engravings  of  different  breeds, 
prices  lliey  are  worth,  and  where  to 
g  buy  them.  Also,  cuts  of  Dog  Fur- 
nishing  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Direc- 
tions  for  Training  Dogs  and  Bleed¬ 
ing  Ferrets,  Mailed  for  15  cts. 

ASSOCIATED  FAIilCIESS, 

237  S.  8th  St.  Philaii’a. 


Kooks  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  Sociology. 
Government  of  Children,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF 
NERVOUSNESS.  Bv  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1.50. 
EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  By  M.L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  $1. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DY’SPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.D.  $1.  Be  eure  and  get  our  Catalogue. 
Sample  of  Herald  of  Health  free. 

M.  Ii.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  T. 


GRAND  SUCCESS! 

HOME 


AND 


ACEfiJTS  WANTED! 

iByH.K.  Allen, 

_ _ _ _ 1  A.  JM. ,  JI.  D. 

i  100  pages  itnd  over  ‘2000  il- 
liistrutioiis.  Contriliutions  from 
40  Colh  tges  niul  ^tueeialists. 
rw  ™  CROPS,  LIVE  STOCK,  HORTI- 

^  ^  CULTURE,  ARCHITECTURE.  LAW  and 

Ir  BUSINESS  and  HOME  MEDICATION. 

H  I  eaii  convince  yon  tliat  no  1am- 

M.  ■Mil  by  can  afloi'd  to  do  without  it. 
Capable  men  wanted.  Address  the  publisher  at  once  for  a 
valuable  pamphlet  and  special  propo.sition  for  business. 
W.  II.  TIIOMPSON,  404  j  '  ~  .  " 


■  Arch  St.,  Philad’a,  Pa. 


Guernseys  anal  Jerseys.  Herd  registered,  also  Thor¬ 
oughbreds  and  Grades.  Y’oung  stock  for  sale.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.  T.  WALTER  &  SONS,  IVcst  Chester,  1  a. 
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AMEETOAK  AGEIOULTIJEIST, 


XOVEMBER.] 


GOOD  NgWS 

■■LAOiEi! 

Now’s  your  time  to  e:et 
up  Or<ler:s  for  our  CELEBKA- 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 
secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 
JIOSE  or  GOED-15AND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  these  beauti- 
Jui  china  setspiven  away  to  the  party  sending  an  order 
tor  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA. 

■or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
■30c.,  35.,  and  4nc.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  60c., 
and  ver'v  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Compan.y  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
■of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  just  im¬ 
ported  some  very  line  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $10  and  upwards.  P’or  full  particulars, 

Address  THE  GREAT  mB\m  TEA  GO. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  3t.,  New  York. 

MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1883 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  tlie  above  matters— also 
about  XT.  P.  Ey.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
in  great  variety,  by  EEAVITT  BEllNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Oiiialin,  Neb. 
liefer  to  tliis  advertisement. 


For  Handsomest!  Cheapest!  Best! 

Iron  ioofing,  Sing,  [oiling, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  of 

CINCINNATI  (O.)  CORRUGATING  CO* 

YIRGINIA  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

By  E.  C.  XiINBSEY  &  CO.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Mil  Hi  VI  4  VII  F  41?  VI  SI  for  Fruit,  Grain,  and  Grass 

ITl  All  1  1  ■dll-TlS,  (jQ  gaj(  (0  j5Qpg 

acre.  Catalogues  free.  ISLER  &  MEEKINS,  Cambridge,  Md 

TjljT  4  Map  of  State  and  County.  De 

.JLiAA  W  A  lAiV  ®  scription  of  soil,  climate,  etc. 
with  list  of  lands  for  sale,  for  10  cents  in  silver.  Address 

FARBEEl/S  IvAND  OFFICE,  WaUlo,  Florida. 

Name  this  paper. 

T®  A  "B  1  •'50  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms 

I"  H  K  ShB  J'S  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

Ji  dlAALJ.VJLIU'l  p.  GRIFFITH  &  CO.,  Smyi-na,  Del. 

ETAR  fVI  S  IN  VIRGINIA 

■  VERY  CHEAP.  Taxes  low.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Address  C.  I>.  EPES,  Nottoway  C.  H.,  Virginia. 

XilTT  T'vttTTV  a  If  von  desire  trustworthy  infor- 
X'  XjVa  aA  J.1  yil.«  mation  relating  to  Florida,  then 
write  to  our  well-known  and  reliable  correspondent, 

Mr.  L.  D. SNOOK,  DeLand,  Volusia  Co.,  Fla. 

oat  TT'.'IOO  cheap  Homes  in  West 

Jj  VaAV  Va,  For  Circulars  giving  location, 

price,  etc.,  address,  J.  H.  BRISTOR,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

wr  A'TVfTITT'  TA  A  steady,  energetic  married  man, 
TT  i  VlV  TjAlIJ'e  to  take  Charge  of,  or  rent  a  farm 
and  small  dairy  in  Dakota.  Address. 

MISS  MIN’ A  THOMPSON,  Vanderbilt, Campbell  Co. .Dakota. 


% 


F<m 


R  ^  M  8  . 

The  Double  Acting  Rams  open  the  valves  as  well 
as  shut  them  off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  No 
stopping.  C.  HODGKINS  &  SONS,  Marlboro,  N.  H. 

Attorney’s  fee  contingent  on  Success. 
Address  E.  H.  GEESTON  &  CO., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


IHE  GOLDEN  BELT 


If 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAiSiSyaC 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  anil  Winter. 

COR8\a  and  WHEAT 

200,000,000  Bus.  Corn.  30,000,000  Wheat. 


ALONG  TME- 


Pamphlets  anil  Slaps  free. 


KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY. 

WOOL  CROWING 

Unsurpassed  for  Clifiiate,  Grasses,  Water. 

FRUIT 

The  best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

B.  MgALLASTER,  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City, Mo. 


a 


D.F.  SHULL  &  CO’S  GOLDEN 

iUTTE^  mim 

THE  BEST !  Contains  no  oil.  Does  not  fade  or 
streak.  Does  not  color  the  butteimilk.  It  will  color 
50  per  cent,  more  butter  than  any  other  color.  Ask 
your  druggist  or  dealer  for  it;  or  on  receipt  of  25c* 
wo  will  send,  pof^aid,  sample  coloring  600  lbs.  of 
Butter.  TK-Y  IT  and  you  will  use  no  other.  Write 
for  circular  and  chrorao  card,  free.  D.E*  SHUEIi 
&  CO.*No.  3928  ITIarkct  St«,Pliiladeli>liia» 

The  Buyers’  Guide  is  issued  Sept, 
and  March,  each  year :  224  pages,  84  x 
inches,  with  over  3,300  illustrations — 
a  whole  picture  gallery.  Gives  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods  for 
personal  or  family  use. 

Tells  how  to  order,  and 

gives  exact  cost  of  ev¬ 
erything  you  use,  drink, 

eat  wear,  or  have  fun 

with.  These  invaluable 

hooks  contain  information  gleaned  from 
the  markets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail 
a  copy  Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt 
of  the  postage — 8  cents.  Let  us  hear 
from  you.  Eespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

227  Si  229  AVabu8h  Avenue*  tliicuffo*  Ill. 


MiLLIHEHY  GOODS  rRUB! 


1  at  your  milliner’s  at  least 
,  tix  months  free.  Tublishers 


The  publishers  of  “HOME 
GEEST,”  the  well  Known  48  col. 
Illusirated  Literary  Paper  for  the 
Home,  realizing  the  great  inconven- 
ieuce  ladies  in  the  country  towns 
nre  cause-  by  their  inability  to  obtain 
suiiabl  hat  trimmings  at  reasonable 
prices,  have  secured  a  large  stock  of 
'  ‘hesc  goods  in  all  the  fashionable 
r.  Fail  designs  and  colors,  and 
/  are  otfering  them  free  to  those  sub- 
^:>cribingto  their  magazine  as  follows: 
Seud  52  cents  for  Six  Months’ 
Subscription  to  *‘Happy  Days,” 
and  we  will  send  you  Free,  p08t- 
paid.SydsNo.  7  GrosGruiii 
.Silk  JMbbon,  1  Spray  SSprijr 
Artificial  Flowers,  1  lovely 
Artificial  Bud,  1  real  fancy 
Feat  her  W  ing,  1  real  fancy 
Feather  Plume.  Youhavehere 
trimmings  enough  for  two  hats 
and  for  52  cents,  what  would  cost 
$2.25,  besides  the  best  paper  in  Amer- 
srs  HOME  GUEST,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghoens,  another  on  Brown  Leghorn^ 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.W.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


flisrHTjswawyEia.m^ 

ifillDsorMRtf 
ri<miiEiLGRjM 


jrrr -  I.  -.Tit-— ^ 

The  great  col  lection  of  the  most  thril  ling  personal  adventures, 
exploits  of  scouts  and  spies,  forlorn  hopes, heroic  bravery,  ira-* 
prisonments  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  romantic  incidents, 
nand-to-hand  struggles,  perilous  journeys,  daring  raids  and 
bold  deeds  on  both  sides  during  the  Great  Civil  war.  No 
book  like  it  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATE  D.  Outsells  aU.  Addles* 
Scammell  &  Co.,  Box  4U34  Philadelphia  or  bt.  Louis. 

60,000  COPIES  SOLD  ! 

BurdotUs  Dutch  Dialect  Becltaiions, 

160  pages.  Brudder  Gardner’s 
Stump  Speeches,  160  pages.  25 
cents  each.  Sent  postpaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  oL  price.  New  Books  issued 
weekly.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EXCELSIOR  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
20  fi  21  Beekman  St..  New  York. 

PURCHASING  FOR  OUT  OF  TOWN  PARTIES.  WED- 
ding  Outfits,  Furniture,  Infant’s  Wardrobes,  Presents, 
etc.,  by  a  lady  of  taste.  For  reference,  etc.,  address, 

M.  ESSEE,  No.  8  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do  Tour 
Own 

Printing  ! 

Card  and  Label  Press  $3.  Larger  sizes  $5  to 
$75.  For  old  or  young.  Everything  easy, 
printed  directions.  Send  2  stamps  for  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Presses,  Type,  Cards,  &c.,  to  the 
factory,  KELSEY  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


3  Printing  Press 


SHIPPERS  OF  ffllEK,  ATTENTION  ! 


PATEKTED  3IAECH  23d,  1880. 


Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  Eoug  Needed  Waut 
at  last  Supplied. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 


'  Warren  Glass  Works  Co. 


A.  A. 

73  Murray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


Delaware  Go. 


Requires  no  lifting  or 
handling  to  skim  or  clean 
it.  It  is  the  prince  of  E  A- 
BOR-SAVING  Cream¬ 
ers.  It  will  last  for  20 
years.  It  is  warranted  to 
do  all  we  claim.  To  one 
man  in  every  town  where 
not  already  introduced  we 
will  make  a  special  private  i 
offer.  Address, 

DELAWARE  CO. 
Mention  Am.  Agriculturist. 


CREAMER  CO., 
Bcuton  Harbor.  Mich. 


1 


"ii 
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ImprovedTreeTubs. 

(See  cut). 

ALSO, 

SPAINS  CHURNS® 
STAR  CHURNS. 
“Rapid”  I.  C.  Freezers, 

Senrt  for  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(Englisli  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 
$1.50  a  year  (iiostage  includeii) ;  Single  num- 
Ibers,  15  cents. 

Special  Inducements  made  to  Club- 
Raisers  and  Canvassers. 

All  persons  desirous  of  soliciting  sul!j» 
scriptions  for  tlie  “  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  ”  will  please  immediately  address 
us  for  subscription  blanks,  circulars,  and 
other  printed  matter. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

Ordinary  Pages,  si  per  line  (  agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  Sl.Ho  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— SX.Ttl)  per  Wne.  „ 

Pagenextto  Reading  and  Last  Couer  Pfif7e—S3.0()  per  line. 
No' advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

a:i>ITIO!V. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  ceius  ner  line,  eacli  insertion. 

.Second  (7oi)cr  PU!7«,  15  cents  per  lin A 
Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line . 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  81 ‘OO  each  jnsertioR, 
B^*No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  receivea* 
Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


[JSTovembeb,,  now  FvEADY.  1884.] 
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*FaiT*C!diipii!ia. 


A  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Various  Departments  of  Human  Knowledge. 

Including  Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Architecture,  The  Various  Arts  and  Sciences:  Biography,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Engineering,  Geography,  Geology,  History,  Horticulture,  Literature,  Mechanics,  Medicine,  Physiology,  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  Mythology,  and  many  other  departments. 

700  PAGrES  AISTE  OVER  1,000  ElSTGrP  AVUSTGrS. 

CONDENSED,  COMPILED,  AND  ARRAN G-ED  FOR  CONVENIENT  USE. 


DIEK 


SPECIMEN  PAGES,  SHOWING  SIZE  OP  PAGE, 
26T  DISCOPHOEA 


STYLE  OP  TYPE  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
I  ElCTlON-BiULLS  352 


PEINGE 


Dirk,  derk.  A  dagger 
formerly  much,  used  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
stiU  worn  as  essential  to 
complete  the  Highland  cos¬ 
tume. 

Dirt-eating:,  dert'et-ing. 
Cachexia  Africana,  a  disor¬ 
der  of  the  nutritive  functions 
among  negroes,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  disturbance  of 
the  feminine  health,  in 
which  there  is  an  irresistible 
desire  to  eat  dirt.  The 

Eractiee  of  some  tribes  of 
.  America,  of  using  certain 
kinds  of  clay  for  food. 
Disoliarg-er,  dis- 
-charj'or.  In  Elect, 
an  instrument  for 
discharging  a  Ley¬ 
den  jar,  &c.,  by 
making  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the 
two  surfaces.  In 
calico  printing, 
discharge. 

D  i  s  c  h  arg  e- 
valve,  'valv.  In 
steam-engines,  a 
valve  which  covers 
the  top  of  the  barrel 
of  the  air-pump 
and  opens  upward. 
Discharg'ing'  Arch, 


Dirk. 


Leyden  Jar  ■with 
Discharger. 


ing  arch.  An 
arch  formed  in  the  substance  of  a  wall  to 


Discharging  Arch 

relieve  the  part  which  is  below  it  from  the 
superincumbent  weight,  commonly  used 
over  lintels  and  flat-headed  openings. 

Discipline,  'i-plin.  Education ;  in¬ 
struction  ;  training.  Rule  of  government. 
Subjection  to  rule.  Correction  ;  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  by  w.ay  of  correction  and 
■training  :  instruction  by  means  of  misfor¬ 
tune  and  tbe  like.  In  the  R.  C.  Ch.  bod¬ 
ily  punishment  inflicted  on  a  delinquent ; 
or  ttat  external  mortification  which  a  pen¬ 


itent  inflicts  on  himself.  The  scourge  a 
delinquent  uses  in  self-chastisement ;  or 
that  ■wielded  by  his  confessor.  Books  of 
discipline,  two  books  drawn  up  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Scotch  Church — the 
first  by  Knox  and  four  other  ministers  in 
1560,  the  second  by  a  committee  of  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1578,  in  which  Andrew  MeWlle  took 
a  leading  part.  This  is  still  appealed  to  as 
the  most  complete  and  authoritative  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism. 
Disebidia,  -kid'- 
i-a.  A  gen.  of 
A  s  c  1  e  p  iadaoese,  ( 
herbs  or  under 
shrubs.  One  spe¬ 
cies,  D.  Rafllesi- 
ana,  is  rem.ark- 
able  for  its  nu¬ 
merous  pitcher- 
like  appendages. 

Disciples  o  f 
Christ  (Camp- 
taeUites).  An  in¬ 
dependent  sect 
holding  views 
sub  stantially 
identical  with  the  f 
Baptists,  founded? 
in  the  U.  S.,1809, 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Disebidia  Rafflesiana. 
Campbell,  a  distinguished  preacher  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  from  which  he  se¬ 
ceded,  and  his  son.  Rev.  Alexander  Camp¬ 
bell,  both  natives  of  Ireland.  The  sect 
numbers  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
communicants,  most  of  them  being  in  the 
S.  and  W.  States. 

Discobolus,  -kob'o-lus.  In  Class.  An- 
tiq.  a  thrower  of,^ 
the  discus  or  quoit; 
a  quoit-player.  The 
name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  his  3d 
family  of  soft- 
finned  teleostean 
fishes.  The  lump¬ 
fish  (Cyclopterus 
Lumpus)  is  a  good 
example  of  the 
group. 

Discophora.-koP 
o-ra.  A  sub-class 
of  the  Hydrozoa, 
comprising  most  of 
the  organ  isms 

known  as  sea-jel-  - 

lies,  jelly-fishes  or  Discobolus  throw- 
sea-nettles.  A  lUg  the  Discus, 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  order  of  an¬ 
nelids,  Hirudinea,  to  which  the  leech  be¬ 
longs. 


Eriction-balls,  -balz.  Balls  placed 
under  a  heavy  object  to  reduce  the  fric¬ 
tion,  while  that  object  is  moving  horizon¬ 
tally.  Some  swing-bridges  have  such 
balls  placed  under  them. 

IFriction-clutch,  -kluch.  A  species  of 
loose  coupling  much  used  for  connecting 
machines  which  require  to  bo  frequently 
engaged  and  disengaged,  or  which  are 
subject  to  sudden  variations  of  resistance. 

Priction-cones,  -konz.  In  Mach,  a 
form  of  slip-coupling,  which  allows  the 
cones  to  slip  on  any  extreme  pressure 
being  applied. 

Priction-coupling:.  -kup'ling.  A  form 
of  coupling  in  which  two  shafts  are  con¬ 
nected  by  friction,  as  in  the  friction-clutch 
and  friction-cones. 

IFrictiou-pcwder,  -pou-der.  A  com¬ 
position  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  anti¬ 
mony,  which  readily  ignites  by  friction. 

Friday,  fri'da.  The  6th  day  of  the  ■week. 
Good  F.,  the  Friday  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  Easter;  whichis  kept  sacred,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
as  it  is  believed  to  be  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  he  was  crucified. 

Friedlaud,  fred'lahnt.  A  town  of  E. 
Prussia,  86  m.  8.  E.  of  Konigsberg,  noted 
for  the  gi-eat  ■victory,  June  1-t,  1807,  of 
the  French  under  Napoleon  I.  over  the 
allied  Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

Friendly  Islands  (Tonga).  An  archi¬ 
pelago  of  the  8.  Pacific,  of  which  Ton- 

fataboo  is  the  chief  island ;  pop.  abt. 
5,000. 

Friend,  frend.  One  of  the  Society  of 
Dissenters,  ■which  took  its  rise  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
through  the  preaching  of  George  Fox. 
Frieze, 


Frieze. 

A  coarse  woolen  cloth  hav¬ 
ing  a  shaggy  nap  on  one  side,  e.xtensive- 
ly  manufactured  in  Ireland. 
Frieze-panel,  'pan-el.  One  of  the  up¬ 
per  panels  of  a  door  of  si.x  panels., 
il^iga,  frig'a.  In  Scand.  Myth,  the  wfe 


Frigate. 


of  Odin,  a  goddess  corresponding  in  some 
respects  to  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks 
and  Venus  of  the  Romans.  Called  also 
Freya. 

Frigate,  fri'gat.  A 
war  vessel  larger 
than  a  sloop  or  brig, 
and  less  than  a  ship 
of  the  lino;  usually 
carrying  thirty  to 
sixty  guns  on  the 
m.ain  deck  and  on 
a  raised  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle,  or 
having  two  decks. 

Since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  iron-claa  war 
vessels  the  term  has  j 
been  applied  to  those 
having  a  high  speed 
and  great  fighting 
power.  Double-banked  frigates,  such  as 
carried  guns  on  two  decks  and  had  aflush 
upper-deck.  Steam  frigates,  large  steam¬ 
ships  carrying  guns  on  a  flush  upper-deck, 
and  having  a  tier  also  on  the  lower  deck. 

Frigrate- 
b  i  r  d, 

-herd.  The 
name  given 
to  a  ge.n. 
of  trop¬ 
ical  birds 
(Tachy- 
petes),  pel-- 
ican  fam. 

(Poll  oan- 

ld»),  and  al-  TCrio-ite-hird 

lied  to  the  hrigate-bnd. 

cormorants ;  a  man-of-war  bird.  • 

Frig-id  Zone,  frij'id.  A  space  about 
cither  pole  of  the  earth,  terminated  by  a 
parallel  of  66^“  of  latitude,  known  as  the 
polar  circles.  At  the  pole  the  sun  is  visi¬ 
ble  for  half  the  year  and  intusible  the  other 
half. 

Frimaire,  fre-miir.  The  3d  month  of 
tho  French  republican  calendar,  dating 
from  September  22,  1792.  It  commenced 
November  21,  and  ended  December  20. 

Fringe,  frinj.  An  ornamental  append¬ 
age  to  the 


Assyrian  Fringes. 

fringes  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  as  shown 
by  the  dresses  of  figures  on  the  ancient 


A  Remarkable  Storehouse,  and  Work  of  Reference,  for  Almost  Every  Department  of  Human  Knowledge. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  book,  compiled  by  competent  Editors,  in  consultation  with  the  best  authorities.  It  contains  over  700  pages,  and  is  printed  from  entirely  netv 

plates,  and  tlie  type  is  large  and  clear.  This  Cycioptedia  is  a  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and  will  be  found  of  tUe  greatest  use  in  an¬ 
swering  tlie  ten  thousand  q^uestious  that  constantly  arise,  in  regard  to  dates,  places,  persons,  incidents,  statistics,  etc.,  etc. 

What  the  Cyclopaedia  Contaius. 

The  various  Arts,  Trades,  and  Sciences,  of  necessity 
make  use  of  technical  terms,  and  these  are  so  little  used 
outside  of  those  special  branches,  tliat  ordinary  Diction¬ 
aries  omit  a  large  share  of  them.  Among  the  technical 
terms  explained  will  be  found  those  belonging  to 


Agriculture. 
Architecture. 
Chemistry, 
Geography. 
Horti  culture, 
medicine. 
Natural  History. 


Astronomy. 

Botany. 

Engineering 

Geology. 

mechanics. 

Physiology. 

mythology. 


And  Numerous  Other  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Among  other  topics  upon  which  it  is  very  full  are ; 
Biography,  including  eminent  living  persons. 
History,  ILiterature,  and  others,  in  nearly  all 
the  various  Departments  of  Human  Knowledge, 


Over  1000  Engravings.  On  account  of  the  size 
of  the  pages,  the  engravings  are  necessariiy  small,  but 
they  are  wonderfully  clear,  and  selected  witli  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  subject  rather  than  to  make  a  show. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  number  of  topics,  the  judg¬ 
ment  exercised  in  their  selection,  the  conciseness  with 
which  they  are  treated,  and  the  copiousness  with  which 
they  are  illustrated,  The  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Family  Cycloptedia  is  a  remarkable  book.. 
Every  one  who  xeads,  should,  when  he  meets  with  a 
word  that  is  new  to  him,  or  one  the  meaning  of  which 
he  does  not  understand,  at  once  look  up  the  word  in  a  dic¬ 
tionary  or  elsewhere.  But  the  definitions  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  in  many  cases  are  found  to  be  meagre,  and 
the  meaning  must  be  sought  in  some  more  comprehensive 
work  of  reference.  Comparatively  few  can  afford  to  pos¬ 
sess  one  of  the  standard  Cyclopedias,  in  many  volumes. 

Consequently  the  publishers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  some  volume  sup- 

A.. .A..  A..  A..  A..  A..  A..  A..  A..  A..  A..  A..  A..  A.. 


plementing  the  Dictionary,  some  multum  in  parvo, 
which  they  might  present  to  all  of  their  readers,  old  and 
new.  They  now  have  it  in  this  entirely  new  Cyclopae¬ 
dia,  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few  days. 

PRESI£NT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

To  every  Subscriber  (new  or  old), 
to  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
1885,  at  $  1 .50,  whose  subscription  is 
forwarded  us  before  Dec.  I ,  we  will 
present  this  Cyclopaedia  at  our  office. 

Or  we  will  mail  it  to  any  subscriber 
in  the  United  States  or  Provinces,  on 
receipt  of  I  5  cents  additional  for  pack¬ 
ing  and  postage,  making  S  1 .65  in  all. 


SEE  PAGE  518  FOR  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS,  WHO  HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED  THE  CYCLOPiEDIA. 
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THE  POPE  MFC- CO 


•397- Wasbin Si-on  »5t'«B°?ton  -Mayf- 


"  Jf  I  fioutd  Dot  get  another  bioyclo  I  would  not  giTe  mioo 
for  its  weight  in  solid  gold.  For  fifteen  yesra  I  lost  from 
tbreo  to  eight  days  erery  month  with  stuhbom  sick  head¬ 
ache.  Sinco  I  bare  been  riding  the  bieyele  I  bav«  lost 
only  two  days  from  .that  £ause>  and  1  haven’t  spent  adoU ' 
lor  for  ft  doctor."  Rbv.  jG£0.  F.  FENTECOST. 


(rvl 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


'Warranted  absoUitely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  -svhicli  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  IthasiAree 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
•with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious, '  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted' for  invalids  as. 
well  as  for  persons  in  health., 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


f.  BAKER  &  CO,,  Dorolifister, 


ana  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.-^views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  btisiness  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Eanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  116  Page,  11- 
lustfated  Catalogue,^ sent /ree  on  application. 

^  - a--,-  M’f’g  Optician.  49  Nassau  St.,  N.T. 

$75  to  $150  Monthly  Salary 

Can  be  made  by  live  agents  with  a 
team,  selling  our  Combined  Anvil, 
Vise,  and  Cut-off  Tool.  Every  farm 
and  home  needs  one.  S  sizes,  $4.50, 
$5.50,  $6.50.  Write  for  circulars. 
CitENKT  Anvil  &  Vise  Co., 

Detroit.  Mich. 


“Drink  fair,  Betsey,  wotever  you  do."— Martin  Chuzzlewit 

TEA  CLUB  ORDERS. 

We  have  made  a  specialty  since  September,  1877,  of  giving ' 
away  as  Premiums,  to  those  who  get  up  clubs  for  pur 
goods.  Dinner  and  Tea  Sets,  Cold  Band  Sets,  Silver-ware, 
etc.  Teas  of  all  kinds,  from  30  to  75  cent^per  pound.  We  do 
a  very  large  Tea  and  Coffee  business,  besides  sending  out 
from  60  to  90  CLUB  ORDERS  each  day.  SIEVER- 
PEATED  CASTERS,  as  Premiums  with  $5,  $7^and 
$10  orders.  WHITE  TEA  SETS  with  $10  orders. 
DECORATED  TEA  SETS  with  $15.  GOED  BAND 
or  MOSS  ROSE  SETS  “f  44  pcs.,  or  DINNER 
SETS,  of  106  pcs.,  with  $30  orders,  and  a  Host  of 
other  Premiums.  Send  us  Postal  and  mention  this  paper, 
and  we  will  send  you  full  Price  and  Premiuni  Eist. 
Freight  Charges  average' 75  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  points 
West.  GREAT  LONDON  TEA  CO.. 

801  WnsUIneton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


R4JBBER  ROOFING 


This  cut  represents  laying  over  rough  hoards  oiir 

Rubber  Roofing 

Costs  only  $3.!J5  per  square.  10x10  feet,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  Book  Circular,  with 
references  and  samples,  free. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  155  Duane  St.,  New  York. 

LE  PAGE’S 

LIQUID  GLUE. 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  CEMENTING 

WOOD,  GLASS,  CHINA,  PAPER,  LEATHER,  fcc. 
AWARDED  COLO  MEDALj,  LONDON,  1883. 
Used  by  Mason  &Hamlin  Organ  &  Piano  Co. .Pullman 
Palace  Car  Co  .&c.  Mfd  only  by  the  RUSSIA 
CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.  SOLD 
EVERYWHERE.  SampleTin  Cans  sent  by  ilail,  25c. 


WELL  BORING, 


ARTESIAN  WELli 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explaiueii  aud  highly  recom- 
mended  in  “Amerioafl  Agriculturist,”  Nov.  No.,  IS-S,  page  tes. 
Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  woiked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or-Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  In  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  BtAmp  for  illustrated  price  list  and  terms  to  Arents.' 

Pieros  Well  Escayatpr  Od.  Long  Island  City,  New  Tori. 

o  n  .A.  M  I®  I  o 

SINGLE  _BREECH-LOADIN0 


SHOT  CUN. 

Top-Snap  Action,  Pistol  Grip,  Rebounding  Lock,  Patent 
Fore-end  Fastening.  For  good  workmanshlfi,  convenience  of 
manipulation,  hard  and  close  shooting,  durability,  and  beauty 
of  finish,  this  Gun  has  no  equal  and  challenges  the  world. 
Thousands  of  these  Guns  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  rapidly  increasing.  We  would  riiost  respectfully  re¬ 
commend  all  parties  Intending  to  purchase  a  single  breech¬ 
loading  shot  gun,  to  give  this  gun  a  thorough  examination 
before  purchasing  one  of  another  pattern. 

PRiriPG.  S  Plain  Barrel,  12  bore,  $16.00 ;  10  bore,  $10.00 
PRltLS .  J  Twist  Barrel,  12  bore,  $18.00 ;  10  bore,  $19.00 

Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  large  catalogue  of  Roller  Skates, 
Rifles,  Revolvers,  Air  Rifles,  Police  Goods,  Guns,  etc. 

JOHN  P.  LOVELL’S  SONS,  Boston,  Mass- 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  €&  BOSCHBRT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Circular! 

AUTOMATIC 

“NO  TENSION”  SEWING  MACHINE. 

NOISELESS-LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 
Most  Beautiful  and  Durable  Work, 
AND  DOES  NOT  INJURE  HEALTH. 

Willcoz  k  Gi1}bsS.M,  Co.,  fiSSBroadway,  N .  7. 


L 

C 


INSEED  CAKE. 

IKTSFE-n  MEAL.  (Old  Process.) 
OTTON  SEED  CAKE. 

OTTON  SEED  MEAL. 


All  of  our  own  manufacture,  prime  In  quality.  Meal 
finely  ground  and  bolted,  in  lots  to  suit. 

Quotations  on  application. 

ROBERT  B.  BROWN  Olli  C<»., 

303  Fine  $t.,  St.  liouis,  Mo. 


THE 

STANDARD 

SILK 

OP  THE 

^  WORLD  I 

FuUassort'ment  of  above  aswell as  ofthe  celebr^ed 
EUKEKA  KWITTII^G  SIEK,  EMBROIDER- 
lES,  FLOSSES, &c.,  for  sale  by  all  leading  dealer.  100 
page  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  with  rules  toT^V^- 
TING.  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET.  &c.,  sent  for  M  cents 
in  stamps.  EUKEKA  SILK  CO>,  Boston,  Mass. 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 

FEKMENTA- 

TION. 


TO  KEEP 
IT 

SWEET 

XJSE 

IMPROVEDPRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the,  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  aud  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free ;  sufilcient  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufliclent  for  8  Bbls.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  by  mail,  prepaid.  Price 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZIN8SEIt  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 
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New  Music  Books!! 

THE  SONG  GREETING. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson.  For  High  and  Normal  Schools, 
Academies,  Seminaries  and  Colleges.  A  book  of 
160  large  Octavo  pages,  containing  83  luirmonized  songs 
of  the  highest  character  botli  in  words  and  music ;  also 
Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfeggios,  and  directions  for  Vo¬ 
cal  Culture.  The  publisliers  are  confident  that  this' 
will  be  a  most  satisfactory  book. 

Send  60  cents  (the  retail  price)  for  sjiecimen  copy. 
$6.00  per  dozen. 


CHILDREN’S  SONGS 

AND  HOW  TO  SINO  THEH. 

For  Common  Schools.  Endorsed  by  Christine  Nils¬ 
son,  Theo.  Thomas  and  others.  Any  school  music 
teacher  will  be  at  once  captivated  by  the  eharming 
genial  character  of  the  songs,  which  are  84  in  number. 

By  'Wm.  L.  Tomlins. 

Teacher’s  Edition,  75cts.,  $7.20  per  dozen. 

Scholar’s  Edition,  30  cts.,  $3.00  per  dozen. 


DOW’S  COLLECTION 

OF  BESPOlfSES  ANB  SENTENCES  for 
diurch  Service.  By  Howard  M.  Dow. 

Just  the  Book  needed  by  every  choir  that  has  short 
anthems  or  sentences  to  sing.  A  fine  eollection  of  79 
such  pieces.  Highly  approved  by  those  who  have  ex¬ 
amined  it.  Price  80  ets.;  $7.20  dozen. 

Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OL.lT£R  l>ITSON  &  €0.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  Cl  LLOmi 

STEEL  PENS 

■Sold By  ALL  DEALERSThroughoutTheWORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-IS78. 


8€R1B]VEK’8 

LUMBER 


AND 


LOU  BOOK. 


Over  a  Million  Sold.  Most  complete  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all  kinds  of 
Lumber,  Logs,  Planks,  Scantling;  cubical  contents  of 


wages,  rent,  board.  Interest,  stave  and  heading  bolts,  etc. 
Standard  book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Get  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Ask  your  book¬ 
seller  for  It.  Sent  post-paid  for  35  cents. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


Easiest  riding  ■ 
Bides  as  easy 
son  BSwUh  two 


Vehicle  made, 
with  one  per- 
The  Springs 


lengthen  andshorten  according  to  the  weight  they 
carry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and  fine  drives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 
sold  by  all  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dea¬ 
lers.  Menry  Tlmtecn,  rutciitee.  St.  EodIs. 

ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO. 


PATTERNS  OF  ANT  SIZE. 

UNPARALLELED  OFFER! 

DEMOREST’S  T 
THE  BESi 

Of  all  tlxe  IMEagaziaes. 

Illustrated  with  Original  Steel  Engrav¬ 
ings,  Photogravures  and  Oil  Pictures. 
Commencing  with  November,  1884,  each  Magazine  will 
contain  a  Coupon  Order,  entitling  the  holder  to  the 
selection  of  ANY  PATTERN  illustrated  in  that  number, 
and  in  ANY  SIZE. 

Send  twenty  cents  for  the  current  number  with  Pattern 
Coupon  and  you  will  certainly  subscribe  Two  Dollars  for 
a  year  and  get  ten  times  its  value . 

W.  Jennings  Demorest,  Publisher,  17  E.  14th  St.,  NewYorh, 

Sold  by  all  Newsdealers  and  Postmasters. 


THE  BEST 


WASHER 

We  irill  gfnarantee  the  “  liOVELI,  ”  WASHER  to  do  better 
work  and  do  it  easier  and  In  less  time  than  any  other  maduna 
in  the  world.  Warranted  five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the 
dothes  dean,  without  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

'agents  WANTEDr^iS'^Sf^ 

PROOF  that  Agents  are  making  from  STo  to  $150  per 
month.  Farmers  make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  La¬ 
dies  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  priceonly 
So.  Sample  to  those  desiring  anagency  S3.  AlsoUieGele- 
brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  manufacturers' 
lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  Investigatioii.  Send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  parttcalare. 

LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  Pit. 


TO  KEEP 
IT 

SWEET 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 
pehmenta- 
TIOR. 


tjsie: 

IMPROVEDPRESERVINC  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free :  sufflclent  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bbls.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  by  mail,  prepaid.  Price 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 

•  W.  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


X  READY  MIXED 

PAINTS 

THE  BEST  HOUSE  PAINTS  MADE - 
GUARANTEED  FREE  FROM  WATER, 
ALKALI  OR  BENZINE. MADE  ONLY 
WITH  PURE  LINSEED  OIL, TURPENTINE 
AND  DRYER.  SAMPLE  COLOR  LIST 
OF  H-3  DESIRABLE  SHADES 
SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 
manufacturers  of 
COLORS -VARNISHES -BRUSH  ES- 
ARTISTS' MATERIALS  ETC. 
CORFULTON&WILLIAM  STS.I  COFFIN,  DEVOE  8<CO. 
NEW  YORK  CITY-  CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED  1864.  NOFATENTl  NO  PAY? 

obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices,  Com¬ 
pounds,  Designs  and  Labels.  All  preli¬ 
minary  examinations  as  to  patentability 
of  inventions  free.  Our  Guide  for  Obtaiu- 
^  ing  Patents”  is  Bent  free  everywhere. 
Address  LOUIS  BAQGEIt  &  CO.,  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

^V.lsmNGTON,  D.  C. 


ESTAtSlilSIlKU  i; 

PiTfNTS 


Ii  tbs  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a 

etrong  Net-Work  Wlthont  Barbl.  It  will  turn  doge,  pi^, 
eheep,  and  poultry,  ae  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, 
without  injury  to  eilner  fence  or  stock.  Itis  just  the  fence 
for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very 
neat  for  lawns, parks,  school  lots  and  cemeteries.  Covered 
with  rust-proof  paintfor  galvanised)  it  will  last  alifo.tims. 

It  it  Bnptrlor  to  Boards  or  Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect. 
We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself 
Into  favor.  The  SedNWlch  Gate*,  made  of  wrought* 
iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition -in  neatnes^ 
strength  and  durability.  We  also  make  the  beet  and 
Cheapest  All  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opening  gate,  also 
Cheapest  and  NeaMt  AU  Iron  Bence.  Bent  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  Also  manurac* 
tare  Bussell’s  excellent  Wind  Engines  for 
pumping  Water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding 
and  other  light  work.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask 
hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper. 
SEDGWICK  BROS,  MPrs.,  Richmond  Ind. 


Send.  0c,  in  P.  O.  Stamps  to 

E/P  n  TAF  A  "D  "n  fkohhce  coaimis- 

■  OE  Us  VViiXlJJj  SION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  379  Washington  St.,  N.Y.  City. 


SedgwickSteelWireFence 


for  10  cejstts. 

The  St.  Louis  Magazine,  edited  by  Alexander  N.  De  Menil, 
now  in  its  fifteenth  year,  is  hrilliantly  illustrated,  purely 
■Western  in  make-up,  replete  with  stories,  poems,  timely 
reading  and  humor,  $1.50  a  year.  Sample  copy  and  a  set  of 
gold  colored  picture  cards  sent  for  ten  cents.  Address, 
A.  J.  GILMORE,  213  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis.  The 
American  Ageicultubist  and  St.  Louis  Magazine,  sent 
one  year  for  $1.75. 


For  Crazy  Quilts  and  Patchwork. 

WASTE  EMBROIDERY  SILK. 

About  a  dozen  beautiful  colors,  making  a  one-ounce 
package,  with  designs  for  100  styles  of  crazy  stitches,  all 
for  40  cents,  by  mall. 

THE  BRAINERD  &  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

469  Broadway,  New  York. 


I 


SILKS 


In  50e.  and  $1  packages.  Handsomest  assortment  ever  offered.. 
Oar  SOc.  package  of  best  Embroidery  Silk,  assorted  colon,  and 
illustratea  catalogue  of  fancy  stitches  for  craxy  vrork,  free  with 
every  $1.00  order.  YALE  SILK  WORKS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


I 


“im  Mcinitm  PUTS." 

HEAVY  WEIGHT,  ALL  WOOL. 

SENT  FREE  BY  MAIL  FOK 

$2.50  PER  PAIR. 

Send  Your  Address  on  a  Postal  Card,  and  we 
will  send  You  Samples  to  Select  from. 

Malone,  H.  Y.  L&WREMGE,  WEBSTER  &  CO. 

COMMON  SENSE  CHAIRS 

And  Eockers.  Strong,  durable,  and  comfort¬ 
able.  No  light,  trashy  stufl,  hut  good,  honest, 
home  comforts.  Special  discount  to  clergy¬ 
men.  Send  stamp  tor  catalogue  to 

If.  A.  siisrci/.A.iTi,, 

niottville,  Onondaga  Co.,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  Furniture  Dealers. 


THE 


STANDARD 

SILK 


^  _ WORLD  1 

FulTassortmentof  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrMed 
KURRKA  HMITTIING  SttK,  EMBROmER- 
lES,  FLOSSES,  &c., for  sale  by  aU  leading  deMere.  109 
page  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  -with  rules  for  KNIT¬ 
TING,  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET,  &c.,  sent  for  10  cents 
in  stamps.  EUREKA  SlI/K  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RAJBBERSBOOFING 


This  cut  represents  laying  over  rough  boards  our 

Rubber  Roofing 

Costs  only- $3.25  per  square,  10x10  feet,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  Book  Circular,  with 
references  and  samples,  free. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  155  Duane  St.,  New  York. 

APCUTC  UriMTCn  EVERYWHERE  to  sell  the  best 

AuCnIu  nAnlCU  Family  Knitting  Ma-Ahine 


Will  knit  a  yair  of  stockings  with  HEEL 


ever  invented.  „  _ 

and  TOE  complete  in  20  minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a 
great  variety  of  fancy  work  for  which  there  is  always  a 
ready  market.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  the 
Twombly  Knitting  JMachine  Co.,  163  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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December. 

Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky. 
Arrives  the  snow,  and  driving  o’er  the  fields. 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight ;  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the  heaven. 
And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden-gate. 

— Emerson. 
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Your  Subscription  Expires. 

Every  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
whose  subscription  expires  with  the  December 
number,  is  reminded  of  the  fact  by  a  notice  printed 
.upon  the  wrapper.  Upon  receipt  of  this  number, 
will  you  immediately  forward  your  subscription 
for  next  year,  so  that  your  name  may  be  entered 
correctly  upon  our  books,  before  the  rush  and  hurry 
of  the  closing  days  of  the  year  are  upon  us  ? 


Every  subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  every  canvasser,  every 
club  raiser,  and  every  one  generally,  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  its  prosperity,  will  ]>lea.«^e  turn 
immediately  to  page  562  of  this  issue. 


Will  all  the  subscribers  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  who  have  received  extra  October  and 
November  numbers,  please  hand  them  to  friends 
and  neighbors. 


A  Supplemental  Premium  List. 


We  presented  our  readers,  in  connection  with 
the  October  number,  the  most  artistic,  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  freshest  Premium  List  ever  issued.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  articles  were  so  numerous  and 
adapted  to  every  taste,  we  now,  with  this  Decem¬ 
ber  issue,  add  two  more  pages  of  desirable  premi¬ 
ums  for  those  who  secure  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Like  those  contained  in 
the  October  Supplement,  these  new  premiums 
have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  our  readers 
can  rely  upon  their  being  as  represented  ;  they 
number  right  on  from  those  in  the  October  Sup¬ 
plement.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  mislaid  the 
latter,  they  can  send  stamp  for  mailing  another. 


Our  Family  Cyclopaedia. 

Read  elsewhere  the  gratifying  testimonials  re¬ 
garding  the  Family  Cyclopsedia,  presented  to  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1885. 


Boiled  small  potatoes,  mixed  with  meal,  wiU 
cause  pigs  to  grow  and  fatten.  Give  horses  cut 
feed  in  the  winter.  Cut  the  hay  and  oat-straw  to¬ 
gether,  and  sprinkle  on  the  meal ;  it  saves  the  hay, 
utilizes  the  straw,  and  the  meal  itself  does  better 
service.  Corn  stalks  should  be  cut  for  cattle.  If 
you  own  an  old  horse,  that  has  barely  lived  through 
the  summer,  it  would  be  an  act  of  mercy  to  put 
him  out  of  the  way  now.  He  would  otherwise  eat 
a  ton  or  more  of  hay  before  spring  opens,  and 
then  be  worthless.  Keep  salt  before  the  cattle,  or 
at  least  so  convenient  to  them,  that  regular  “  salt¬ 
ing”  will  not  be  forgotten.  Farmers should.make  a 
careful  study  of  the  feeding  of  store  cattle.  They 
make  a  mistake  who  feed  simply  to  keep  the  animal 
alive  through  the  winter.  It  requires  two-thirds  of  a 
full  ration  to  sustain  life  without  growth,  whereas 
the  other  third  will  produce  growth,  and  yield  a 
profit  on  all  the  feed.  The  animal,  which  comes 
out  in  good  condition  in  the  spring,  has  a  long 
way  the  start  of  one  that,  from  insufficient  food, 
must  take  a  month  on  grass  to  get  thrifty  again. 

Do  not  delay  filling  the  Ice-honse,  for  a  single 
day,  after  the  ice  is  six  inches  thick  and  of  good 
quality.  Get  out  the  year’s  supply  of  fire  wood, 
and  any  logs  needed  for  timber,  lumber,  etc. 

Orcltsii**!  a,ii«l 

Gather  up  all  stakes,  labels,  boxes,  and  store 
whatever  may  be  of  future  use,  and  make  kindling 

wood  of  the  rest _ Surface  drainage  should  be 

provided  to  carry  off  water  from  rains  and  thaws. 

_ Young  trees  planted  last  fall  or  spring,  need  a 

mound  of  earth  at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  to  steady 
them  against  the  heavy  blows,  and  also  help  to 
keep  off  mice _ Cut  cions  in  mild  weather,  al¬ 

ways  taking  vigorous  last  season’s  shoots.  Pack 
with  sawdust  or  moss,  first  carefully  labelling 
them ...  .Strawberry  beds,  if  not  yet  protected, 

should  be  covered  with  straw,  bog  hay,  or  leaves _ 

Prune  in  mild  spells,  currants,  gooseberries,  grape¬ 
vines,  etc _ If  trees  or  small  fruits  are  to  be 

planted  next  spring,  decide  upon  kinds,  where 

they  are  to  be  bought,  and  order  early _ Fruit, 

if  stored  in  the  house  cellar  in  large  quantities,  may 
give  off  so  much  carbonic  acid  as  to  contaminate 
the  air  of  the  rooms  above.  Provide  ventilation, 
connecting  with  a  chimney  if  possible.  Keep  a 
thermometer  in  the  fruit  cellar  to  aid  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  low  temperature — just  above  freezing.... 
Manure  should  be  drawn  to  the  orchard  while  the 
ground  is  frozen,  ready  for  spreading  in  early 

spring _ Gates  and  fences  should  be  iu  condition 

to  keep  out  animals _ Rabbits  are  most  readily 

kept  from  young  trees,  by  sprinkling  the  trunks 

with  blood.  Set  traps _ The  eggs  of  the  tent 

caterpillar,  which  are  glued  to  the  twigs  in  a  band 
near  their  ends,  should  be  cut  off  and  destroyed. 

I'lie  Kitclieii  siiicl  IVlm’kct  C<3ii*dc». 

In  most  localities  the  weather  has  been  favorable 
for  doing  spring  work  iu  the  fall.  Continue  in 
mild  spells,  to  do  whatever  will  save  time  in  the  busy 
days  of  next  spring _ Cold  frames,  in  a  mild  win¬ 

ter,  require  close  watching.  If  the  temperature  is 
but  slightly  below  freezing,  air  must  be  given 
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every  day.  If  the  plants  are  not  frozen  when  snow 
falls,  the  glass  .should  be  cleared  of  snow  soon 
afterwards ....  Spinach,  kale,  and  onions,  that  are 
now  in  the  ground,  should  have  a  moderate  cov¬ 
ering  of  straw,  bog  hay,  or  leaves.  Boots  in  pits, 
and  celery  in  trenches,  will  need  more  covering  up 
as  the  weather  grows  colder - Parsnips  and  sal¬ 

sify,  if  needed  before  spring,  may  be  dug  during 
the  thaw  that  usually  occurs  this  month,  as  also 
may  horseradish. ..  .It  is  poor  economy  to  sow 
seeds  of  uncertain  quality.  Overhaul  the  stock  on 
hand,  and  reject  all  that  are  doubtful.  Determine 
what  seeds  are  to  be  bought,  and  order  them. 
While  parsnips,  onions,  and  a  few  other  seeds  are 
uticertain  if  not  of  the  growth  of  the  previous 
year,  cucumbers,  squashes,  and  all  of  that  family, 
will  remain  good  for  many  years. ..  .Every  source 
of  manure  supply  should  be  watched,  and  nothing 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  that  will  increase  the  value 
of  the  compost  pile.  The  market  gardener  should 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  manufactories  in  the 
vicinity,  and  ascertain  the  character  of  their  refuse, 
with  a  view  to  securing  it  if  of  value. . .  .Have  all 
the  implements  in  good  working  order.  If  any  are 
beyond  repair,  procure  new  ones.  Make  all  home¬ 
made  appliances,  such  as  markers,  dibbles,  etc. 
Secure  labels,  tying  materials  for  bunching  vege¬ 
tables,  baskets,  boxes  for  raising  seedlings,  etc.,  etc. 

Flowei*  Gai'deH  and  ILiawii. 

But  little  can  be  done  here  save  to  prevent  injury 
to  trees,  etc.  Have  the  snow  plow  in  motion  soon 
after  a  storm,  as  the  labor  of  opening  paths  is 
much  less  when  the  snow  lies  lightly.  Evergreen 
trees  and  hedges  are  often  injured  by  snow,  which 
coliects  in  and  breaks  them.  Shake  or  beat  out 
accumulations  of  snow,  before  they  harden.  All 
proposed  improvements  in  the  grounds  may  be 
leisurely  considered  at  this  season,  and  if  a  plan  of 
the  grounds  is  made  on  paper,  drawn  to  a  scale,  it 
will  greatly  facilitate  doing  the  work  next  spring. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Garden. 

A  sudden  cold  snap,  or  “  cold  wave,”  as  it  is  now 
termed,  is  liable  to  come  at  any  time  during  the 
winter,  and  must  be  guarded  against,  in  the  green¬ 
house.  by  attention  to  the  fire,  and  in  the  dwelling 
by  moving  the  plants  away  from  the  windows,  to 
the  middle  of  the  i-oom . . .  .Dryness  of  the  air  is  the 
chief  obstacle  to  successful  window  gardening. 
Plants  succeed  much  better  in  the  kitchen  than  in 
the  parlors,  as  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture 
from  the  cooking,  etc.  If  the  house  is  heated  by 
a  furnace,  there  should  be  a  pan  for  evaporating 
water  in  the  furnace,  kept  well  supplied.  If  stoves 
are  used,  keep  vessels  of  water  on  them ....  Dust  is 
injurious  to  plants.  Much  may  be  prevented  from 
settling  on  the  leaves  by  covering  the  plants  with 
a  light  fabric  whenever  the  rooms  are  swept.  All 
smooth-leaved  plants,  like  the  ivy,  camellias,  etc., 
should  have  a  weekly  washing  with  a  damp  sponge. 
The  others  may  be  placed  in  a  sink  or  bath  tub,  and 
given  a  thorough  showering. ..  .Water  should  be 
given  as  needed,  whether  daily  or  weekly.  Do  not 
water  until  the  soil  is  somewhat  dry.  Keeping  the 
earth  constantly  wet,  soon  makes  unhealthy  plants. 
Let  the  water  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
room.  Hanging  plants  dry  out  rapidly.  Plunge 
the  pots  or  baskets  in  a  pail  or  tub  of  water,  and  . 
after  they  have  ceased  to  drip,  return  them  to 

their  places _ The  so-called  green-fly,  or  plant 

louse,  is  easily  killed  by  tobacco  water.  Apply  this 
when  of  the  color  of  weak  tea.  Red  spider  is  very 
minute,  and  works  on  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves. 
When  these  turn  brown,  the  spider  may  be  sus¬ 
pected.  Give  frequent  showers,  laying  the  pot  on 
the  side,  and  apply  water  with  the  syringe.  Seale 
insects,  and  mealy  bug,  are  best  treated  by  hand¬ 
picking,  before  they  become  numerous _ Chry¬ 

santhemums,  when  through  flowering,  should  have 
the  stems  cut  away,  and  the  pots  of  roots  taken  to 
the  cellar. . .  .The  pots  of  bulbs  which  were  placed 
in  the  cellar  or  in  a  pit,  for  roots  to  form,  may  be 
brought  to  the  window,  and  as  they  grow,  give  an 
abundance  of  water.  Jf  needed,  support  the 
heavy  flower  spikes  of  hyacinths  by  a  small  stake. 


Bee  Notes  for  December. 

Preparing  for  Another  Se.vson. — The  bees 
have  now  settled  down  for  the  winter,  and  should 
not  be  disturbed.  Noiv  is  an  excellent  time 
to  prepare  for  another  season.  Some  dealers  in 
supplies  sell  their  wares  at  a  discount  during  the 
winter;  advantage  .should  be  taken  of  this,  and 
everything  that  will  be  needed  another  season  order¬ 
ed  in  one  lot.  If  the  goods  are  sent  as  freight,  the 
charge  will  be  light.  Build  hives,  cases,  shipping- 
crates,  etc.,  and  make  sections  ;  fill  them  with  foun¬ 
dation  ;  place  them  in  the  cases,  and  pack  every¬ 
thing  snugly  away  for  the  next  season.  All  this 
is  pleasant  work,  if  one  has  a  neat,  warm  shop. 

Observatory  Hives. — The  engraving  shows  a 
single  frame  observatory  hive,  that  the  writer  has 
several  times  exhibited  at  fairs,  where  it  was  con¬ 
stantly  surrounded  by  an  interested  crowd.  The 
hive  revolves  upon  its  stand,  and  can  be  turned  in 
the  direction  to  secure  the  best  light,  which  greatly 
assists  visitors  in  “  finding  the  queen.”  The  words 
were  made  by  cutting  out  letters  of  gUt  paper,  and 
fastening  them  on  with  paste.  In  a  hive  of  this 
kind,  if  the  bees  are  allowed  to  fly,  the  queen  can 
be  seen  depositing  eggs,  with  workers  always  sur¬ 
rounding  her,  offering  her  food,  and  patting  and 
caressing  her  with  their  antennae.  The  nurse  bees 
may  be  observed  feeding  the  larvae,  which  increase 
in  size,  until  each  nearly  fills  its  cell,  when  the  bees 
seal  it  over.  The  operation  of  sealing,  and  that  of 
the  young  bees  biting  their  way  through  the  cap¬ 
pings,  may  be  watched  in  such  a  hive.  The  young 
bees  crawl  forth  as  soft  and  downy  as  young 
chickens.  Should  the  queen  be  removed,  there 
could  then  be  witnessed  the  building  of  queen 


an  exhibition  hive. 

cells,  and,  later  on,  the  hatching  of  the  young 
queens,  and  the  royal  combats  that  result  in  the 
‘‘ survival  of  the  fittest.”  Except  when  upon  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  glass  sides  of  an  observatory  hive 
should  be  covered  with  wooden  shutters,  to  exclude 
the  light.  To  furnish  the  bees  with  an  entrance,  a 
hole  can  be  bored  down  through  the  standard, 
lipon  which  the  hive  turns,  and  a  tube  connect¬ 
ed  with  it,  and  passing  out  through  the  side  of  the 
house.  The  bees  will  pass  in  and  out  through  this. 

Apiarian  Exhibits  at  Fairs.- — The  most  liberal 
premiums  for  Apiarian  Exhibits  offered  at  any  fair 
in  the  country,  have,  of  late,  been  those  of  the 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society.  As  the  result, 
Michigan  has  made  the  grandest  display  in  this 
line  ever  seen  in  the  United  States.  A  large  share 
of  the  preparations  for  a  fine  display  at  an  apiarian 
exhibition  can  be  made  during  the  winter.  A  few 
hints  are  here  given  from  the  writer’s  experience 
as  an  exhibitor :  Articles  that  are  liable  to  dam¬ 
age  from  “punching,”  or  “fingering,”  should 
be  shown  under  glass,  likewise  those  that  can 


be  stolen.  Comb-honey,  packed  in  crates  with 
glass  sides,  and  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
makes  a  fine  display.  Extracted  honey  shows  to 
the  best  advantage  stored  in  glass,  and  the  vessels 
containing  it  built  up  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  or 
upon  iiyramidal-shaped  stands  or  shelves.  If 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  a  window,  its  beauty 
is  increased.  Full  colonies  of  bees  should  be 
shown  in  hives  witli  glass  sides,  and  the  whole  sui- 
face,  both  above  and  below  the  combs,  may  be 
covered  with  wire  cloth,  and  a  space  of  three 
inches  left  between  the  combs  and  the  wire  cloth. 
The  bees  should  be  given  a  little  water  occasional¬ 
ly,  and,  if  possible,  allowed  to  fly  near  the  close  of 
day,  as  often  as  once  in  two  or  three  days.  Letter¬ 
ing  the  hives,  as  shown  for  the  Observatory  hive, 
will  add  to  their  beauty,  and  save  answering  the 
question,  “  what  kind  of  bees  are  these?”  All  ex¬ 
hibits,  that  require  explanation,  should  have  de¬ 
scriptive  placards  attached.  It  saves  talking,  and 
increases  the  educational  value  of  the  exhibition. 
Beeswax  looks  well  molded  in  different  sized 
vessels,  then  piled  like  a  pyramid,  the  “peak” 
being  surmounted  by  some  fanciful  object  made  of 
wax,  as  for  example,  an  old-fashioned  straw  hive. 
To  prevent  cracking,  large  cakes  of  wax  require 
cooling  very  slowly.  Large  articles,  such  as  hives, 
comb  foundation  machines,  honey  extractors,  etc., 
are  shown  upon  a  platform  or  table,  but  queen 
cages,  honey  knives,  bee  veils,  and  such  small 
wares,  had  better  be  exhibited  in  a  show  case. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  work  that  can  be  done 
this  winter,  is  to  secure  the  offering  of  appropriate 
premiums.  The  executive  boards  of  most  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societies  will  meet  within  the  next  two 
months,  and  if  the.  matter  is  properly  brought  be¬ 
fore  them,  they  will  be  likely  to  make  a  revision 
of  the  list,  and  increase  the  amount  of  premiums 
offered  for  apiarian  exhibits,  to  an  amount  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  importance  of  the  department. 


Cooking  Food  for  Swine. 

The  cost  of  pork  is  greatly  lessened  by  cooking 
the  food  for  the  hogs.  Wormy  apples,  small  po¬ 
tatoes,  etc.,  will  pay  handsomely  for  the  trouble  of 
cooking.  It  is  the  greatest  fault  of  our  pork  prck- 
duction,  that  we  feed  corn  almost  exclusively. 
This  motonous  diet,  rich  in  oil,  must  jeopardize 
health.  It  is  as  if  a  man  ate  nothing  but  fat  meat 
or  corn-bread.  The  value  of  cooked  food  does  not 
depend  altogether  upon  its  nutritious  contents. 
In  cold  weather  much  good  is  done  by  feeding 
hogs  heated  food.  It  warms  up  the  body,  and 
stimulates  the  digestive  organs  to  vigorous  action. 
It  pays  always  to  warm  slops  in  cold  weather. 
The  main  reason  farmers  do  not  feed  more  cooked 
food  to  their  swine,  is  fancied  labor  and  trouble  of 
preparing  it.  A  good  utensil  is  a  large  iron  kettle, 
swung  upon  two  poles  of  sufficiently  strong  wood. 
The  bail  is  removed,  and  a  piece  of  chain,  forming 
a  loop  a  foot  long,  is  passed  through  each  eye  of 
the  kettle,  and  over  the  respective  pole.  The 
poles  are  placed  on  forked  sticks,  set  in  the  ground. 
The  poles  should  be  parallel,  and  as  far  apart  as  are 
the  eyes  of  the  kettle.  Place  near  the  kettle  a 
large,  light  trough,  made  of  two-inch  pine  boards, 
which  may  be  situated  in  a  small  lot  separated 
from  the  hog  lot  by  a  fence  with  a  small  gate. 
Old  broken  fence  rails  make  excellent,  cheap 
fuel ;  they  ignite  readily,  give  a  quick,  hot  fire, 
and  soon  die  down.  When  the  cooking  is  done, 
rake  the  fire  to  one  side,  and  bring  the  trough  par¬ 
tially  under  the  kettle  on  that  side  from  which  the 
fire  has  been  removed.  Raise  the  pole  from  that 
side  out  of  the  crotches,  and  let  it  down.  This  will 
tilt  the  kettle  on  the  edge  of  the  trough,  and  most 
of  the  food  will  be  deposited  in  it ;  the  balance  is 
easily  scooped  out  with  a  board  or  pan.  When 
only  one  pole  is  used,  it  is  diffieult  to  get  the 
cooked  food  into  the  trough.  After  the  food  has 
cooled  sufficiently,  open  the  gate  in  the  fence,  and 
let  the  hogs  in  to  the  feast.  Managed  in  this 
way,  the  labor  of  cooking  a  kettle  of  food  can  be 
done  in  five  minutes  and  the  only  expense  of 
making  the  ration  is  a  few  pieces  of  old  rails. 
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A  New  Departure  in  Mule-Raising. 

An  industry  that  heretofore  has  not  attraeted 
the  attention  in  the  trans  Mississippi  States  its 
prospective  profitableness  would  justify,  but  which 
of  late  has  gradually  been  coming  into  favorable 
notice,  is  that  of  mule-raising.  The  ease  with 
which  mules  can  be  reared,  owing  to  their  hardi¬ 
ness,  is  greatly  in  their  favor.  They  can  live,  if 
not  thrive,  on  the  scant  or  coarse  food  that  will 
maintain  a  mountain  goat,  while  performing  the 
year  round  an  amount  of  drudgery  really  astonish¬ 
ing.  These  qualities  are  likely,  in  the  future,  to 
bring  mules  into  a 
prominence  which 
they  have  not  here¬ 
tofore  enjoyed. 

Stockmen,  noting 
the  prices  quoted 
from  day  to  day  in 
Kansas  City,  St. 

Louis,  and  other 
markets,  for  young 
mules,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  demand  always 
greater  than  the  sup¬ 
ply,  are  arguing 
to  themselves  with 
much  cogency  that 
there  is  money  in 
mules,  and  propose 
to  have  some  of  it. 

One  basis  of  their 
calculation  is,  thav. 
the  cost  of  raising  a 
mule  or  a  steer  to 
the  age  of  one  or 
three  years,  is  about 
the  same  ;  that  at  ruling  prices  a  yearling  steer  is 
worth  thirty  dollars,  and  a  three-year  old  steer  sixty 
dollars,  while,  the  yearling  mule,  if  a  reasonably 
good  one,  (of  as  good  breeding  as  the  grade  steer), 
will  command  sixty  to  seventy-five  dollars,  and  the 
three-year-old  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  dollars.  In  other  words,  if  the  profits 
on  rearing  the  steer  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  the  profits  on  the  young  mule,  of  but  little 
greater  cost,  will  be  from  thirty  to  forty-five  per  cent. 

As  the  outgrowth  of  such  thinking  and  calcula¬ 
tion,  a  considerable  number  of  farms  are  being 
stocked  with  the  best  class  of  low-priced  mares 
obtainable,  (mainly  from  Colorado  and  northern 
Texas),  and  these  will  be  bred  to  superior  jacks 
from  Spain,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri, 
On  this  account  the  trade  in  jacks  is  becoming 
greater  than  ever  before  known  in  the  West,  and 
some  establishments  are  making  a  specialty  of  the 
importation,  rearing  and  supply  of  jacks.  The 
demand  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  active, 
and  greater  than  the  supply,  at  prices  ranging 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and 


Fig.  1. — “  WIGWAM  ”  FOR  PIGS. 

even  as  high  as  fifteen  hundred  dollars  each. 

To  start  in  the  business  of  rearing  mules  re¬ 
quires  relatively  more  capital  than  to  begin  rearing 
a  like  number  of  cattle,  that  is  for  the  original 
stock  ;  but  for  land,  fixtures,  feed,  labor  and 
taxes,  the  expenses  will  not  essentially  differ  or 
will  the  per  cent  of  increase;  in  fact,  many  think  the 
probabilities  in  this  respect  are  in  favor  of  the 
mules,  owing  to  their  being  less  susceptible  to 
diseases,  and  to  the  fact,  as  one  writer  states  it, 
that  “  the  mule  comes  to  stay,  and  after  he  has 
once  stood  upon  his  feet  and  sucked,  nothing 
short  of  a  Gatling  gun,  a  howitzer,  or  a  stroke  of 
lightning  can  upset  him.”  The  indications  are 


that  the  better  the  mule  is  known  the  more  will  he 
be  respected,  and  the  higher  the  appreciation 
of  his  long-suffering  patience  and  modest  worth. 


Why  Capons? 

Where  there  are  many  young  cockerels  which 
are  to  be  sold,  it  will  pay  better  to  make  capons  of 
them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  capons  not  only 
attain  a  much  larger  .size,  but  the  flesh  is  far  more 
desirable  and  palatable,  while  the  price  is  greatly 
enhanced,  frequently  doubled.  The  demand  for 


capons  is  much  ahead  of  the  supply,  and  likely  to 
be  so  for  a  long  while  to  come.  A  number  of 
breeders  of  thoroughbred  fowls,  now  make  capons 
of  all  the  cockerels  which  are  not  pure  enough  for 
breeding  stock,  and  they  would  not  continue  to  do 
so  if  it  did  not  pay.  It  would  take  much  space  to 
describe  the  method  of  eaponizing.  Those  who 
sell  eaponizing  instnimeuts,  send  full  printed  and 
illustrated  directions  for  using  them.  One  who 
is  familiar  with  instruments,  can  soon  learn  how 
to  use  these  successfully,  and  the  percentage 
of  loss  will  be  but  small.  It  is  generally  best 
to  operate  on  a  few  dead  birds,  using  those 
killed  for  the  table.  When  the  anatomy  of  the 
fowl  is  well  understood,  living  specimens  can  be 
caponlzed  with  a  reasonable  assurance  of  success. 


How  to  Prevent  Milk-Fever. 

One  of  the  remarkable  and  frequently  fatal  ail¬ 
ments  of  cows  is  milk-fever.  No  closely  related 
disease  is  known  among  other  animals.  It  occurs 
at  calving  time,  hence  is  called  puerperal  fever, 
which  is  really  a  human  ailment.  It  is  also 
called  parturient  fever,  which  means  about  the 
same  thing,  but  is  more  correctly  applied  to  ani¬ 
mals  as  being  a  fever  occurring  at  the  time  of 
bringing  forth  young.  Milk-fever  in  cows  is  a 
parturient  fever  associated  with  apoplexy.  It  rarely 
or  never — so  far  as  we  know — attacks  heifers  with 
their  first  calves,  and  rarely  occurs  before  the  third 
calving.  It  happens  usually  in  summer,  and  rarely 
in  cold  or  cool  weather.  It  comes  on  before  the 
flow  of  milk  is  established,  and  is  supposed  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  blood,  which  for  months  had  flowed 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  calf,  not  readily  taking 
the  course  to  the  udder,  where  it  would  be  indi¬ 
rectly  elaborated  into  milk,  but  being  thrown  back, 
so  to  speak,  upon  the  vital  parts,  causing  general 
disturbance  and  high  fever  with  a  determination  to 
the  brain.  It  very  rarely  attacks  cows  which  are 
simply  great  milkers.  Its  victims  are  rich  milkers 
— butter  yielders.  Cures  are  rare  when  the  attack 
is  in  summer.  They  are  effected  by  the  exhibition 
of  active  purgatives  with  stimulants,  “  salts”  with 
ginger  and  ale,  with  bags  of  broken  ice  upon  the 
head  and  applied  along  the  course  of  the  spine. 

It  is  surprising  that  breeders  of  discretion, 
knowing  the  danger  they  run  every  time  a  great 


butter  cow  calves,  should  ever  be  willing  to  have 
them  “  come  in  ”  in  hot  weather.  We  believe  that 
three  simple  practices  will  almost  do  away  with  the 
danger  that  milk-fever  may  take  off  our  noblest 
cows.  The  milking  of  the  cows  up  to  calving — 
even  though  the  milk  be  worthless  for  the  last 
fortnight,  except  for  pigs.  (It  is  not  necessary  to 
milk  clean  out,  or  every  day  at  the  last,  but 
simply  to  keep  the  udder  coustantly  in  a  condition 
to  make  milk).  Make  sure  that  either  by  bran, 
roots,  fresh  grass,  or  other  succulent  food,  or  by 
medicine  (oil  or  salts),  the  system  is  relaxed  and 
cool.  See  to  it  that  the  cow  calves  in  cool  weather. 

Perhaps  there  have 
been  great  butter 
cows,  milked  up  to 
calving,  which  died 
of  milk-fever,  but  we 
have  yet  to  know  of 
one.  This  long  milk¬ 
ing  is  no  serious  det¬ 
riment  to  the  cow. 
After  danger  is  over 
she  quickly  recuper¬ 
ates,  and  with  good 
food  will  soon  yield 
as  much  as  ever. 
The  calf  is  the  chief 
sufferer,  as  its  nu¬ 
triment  is  decreased. 
Still  there  is  plenty 
of  room  in  the  world 
for  it  to  grow,and  no 
one  need  fear  even 
that  a  little  “  runty” 
calf,  if  healthy,  will 
not  make  a  good 
sized  cow,  if  it  has 
suitable  feed  and  proper  care,  if  it  do  not, ^in¬ 
deed,  grow  to  be  a  large  one,  as  is  often  the  case. 


Keep  the  Pigs  Warm. 

As  has  been  shown  in  recent  articles,  warmth  is 
essential  to  keep  swine  growing,  or  to  have  the 
food  increase  their  weight  during  cold  weather. 
“Anything  is  better  than  nothing,”  in  this  case 
surely.  Mr.  Jesse  Cowen,  Vernon  Co.,  Wls.,  sends 
us  a  sketch  and  writes  :  “  Having  tried  many  plans 
for  keeping  hogs  comfortable  in  cold  weather,  we 
have  struck  on  no  other  one  so  cheap  and  effec¬ 
tive  as  this.  Set  a  lot  of  rails  or  poles  in  the 
ground,  deep  enough  to  hold  them  steady,  with 
the  upper  ends  brought  together  like  a  wigwam 
skeleton,  figure  1.  Then  pitch  on  straw  all  around 
them  a  foot  deep,  and  throw  on  soil  enough  to  keep 
out  the  cold,  leaving  on  the  south,  or  sunny  side,  an 
opening,  figure  2,  large  enough  for  the  swine  to  go 
out  and  in,  and  for  ventilation.  Try  it ;  it  will  save 
feed  and  put  money  in  the  owner’s  pocket  from  the 
day  it  is  completed.”  March,  and  even  April,  are 


Fig.  2. — “wigwam”  completed. 


cold  enough  in  many  latitudes  to  make  the  build¬ 
ing  of  such  inexpensive  protectors  highly  useful. 


What  to  do  with  the  Cabbages. — If  you  can 
sell  them  so  as  to  net  one-fourth  to  one-half  cent 
per  pound  on  the  farm,  let  them  go.  If  not,  feed 
them  out  to  the  cows,  sheep,  or  pigs.  Better  bury 
them  and  keep  them  until  spring ;  you  may  get  a 
larger  price,  and  at  any  rate  the  milch  cows,  or 
ewes  and  lambs  will  turn  them  to  good  account. 
A  correspondent  in  Pennsylvania  says  he  can  get 
only  a  cent  and  a  half  a  head.  We  cannot  tell 
what  they  are  worth  to  feed  out,  because  we  do  not 
know  the  weight.  They  are  worth  at  least  five 
dollars  to  eight  dollars  per  ton  when  properly  fed. 
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Withes. 

There  is  something  untidy  in  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  withes.  They  are  not  ornamental  certainly, 
but  are  often  exceedingly  convenient  and  useful 
as  temporary  expedients.  In  mending  fence  for 


example,  nails  cannot  be  used,  and  a  good  withe 
well  placed  makes  the  fence  firm  and  substantial. 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  twisting  the  rod,  of 
which  the  withe  is  made,  so  as  to  start  the  fibres 
of  the  wood  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  then  using 
it  like  a  band  of  straw,  or  anything  else,  drawing 
it  as  tight  as  possible  with  the  hands.  A  newly 
arrived  immigrant  has  shown  us  a  better  way.  He 
makes  a  strong  loop  on  the  small  end,  as  shown  in 
figure  1,  either  with  the  twigs  into  which  the  rod  is 
usually  divided,  or  by  twisting  the  rod  upon  itself. 
When  placing  the  withe  in  place,  he  passes  the 
butt-end  through  the  loop,  and  pulls  it  tight,  as  a 
noose.  If  convenient,  he  places  one  foot  against 
the  loop  and  pulls  with  all  his  might.  Then  he 
holds  It  tight  by  bending  it  slightly,  and,  with  both 


Fig.  3. — WITHE  IN  PLACE. 


hands,  giving  a  crank-like  motion  to  the  withe, 
(fig.  8),  he  twists  it  until  it  kinks,  which  it  does 
close  to  the  loop,  and  then  he  tucks  the  loose  end 
under  the  body  of  the  withe,  as  shown  in  figure  3. 


How  to  Exterminate  Wild  Carrots. 

The  rains  of  the  summer  were  uncommonly  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the  growth  of  the  wild  carrot,  and  the 
meadows  have  been  white  with  the  “  lace  flowers,” 
as  ladies  sometimes  call  this  pest.  A  good  farmer, 
having  been  very  watchful  for  two  years  in  ex¬ 
tracting  every  plant  of  wild  carrot  from  a  hundred 
acres  of  meadow,  finds  the  search  this  year  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  pleasant  “walkover.”  Some  folks  are 
arranging  for  a  severe  two  years’  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  particular.  We  doubt  if  two  years 
will  be  effectual  with  meadows  that  have  long 
been  given  over  to  this  plant.  The  seeds  are 
numerous  and  hardy,  living  in  the  soil  for  many 
years,  and  waiting  a  chance  to  sprout.  The  land 
cannot  be  cleaned  in  a  year  or  two,  unless  it  lie 
fallow,  and  by  repeated  harrowing  five  or  six  crops 
of  the  young  plants  are  killed  in  a  season.  If  there 
are  only  a  few  scattering  plants,  pulling  up  by  the 
roots  may  answer  the  purpose.  On  some  fields, 
when  the  carrots  are  about  as  plenty  as  the  grass, 
pulling  is  out  of  the  question.  It  would  cost  about 
as  much  as  the  land  is  worth.  The  plant  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  ;  the  root  dies  after  bearing  seed,  and  mow¬ 
ing  close  to  the  ground  is  just  as  good  as  the  pull¬ 
ing.  If  not  cut  close,  it  will  sprout,  and  send  up 
blossom  shoots,  and  make  seed  three  or  four  times 
in  a  season.  The  only  effectual  treatment,  aside 
from  the  plowing  and  harrowing,  is  to  prevent  the 
seeding  of  the  plant,  by  either  pulling  or  mowing 
it  as  frequently  as  it  may  be  found  necessary. 
We  took  in  hand  about  three  acres  of  meadow  in 


the  spring  of  1882,  that  received  the  wash  of  neg¬ 
lected  fields  on  two  sides,  and  that  of  the  roads 
on  the  other  two,  the  road-sides  blooming  with 
wild  carrots.  Each  season  portions  of  the  mowing 
have  been  top-dressed  with  stable  manure,  etc., 
which  has  greatly  stimulated  the  growth  of  clover 
and  grass,  as  well  as  the  weed.  The  first  season 
the  wild  carrots  were  not  very  plenty,  and  were 
pulled.  As  the  ground  had  been  neglected  for 
many  years,  there  was  a  great  increase  of  grass,  as 
well  as  of  carrots,  the  result  of  the  manure.  The 
carrots  were  cut  twice  in  tlie  following  year,  and 
none  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  The  present  season 
most  of  the  grass  has  been  cut  twice,  and  all  the 
carrots,  and  early  in  September  there  was  a  vigor¬ 
ous  third  crop  of  carrots  in  full  bloom,  ready  for 
the  scythe.  The  third  cutting  prevented  the 
plants  from  seeding  this  season.  Whoever  under¬ 
takes  to  clean  his  meadows  of  wild  carrots,  must 
surely  enforce  the  laws  against  their  seeding. 


Swine-rarming, 

We  are  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  value 
of  hogs  on  the  farm.  Many  farmers  make  their 
cows  the  main  feature ;  the  buildings  are  con¬ 
structed  with  reference  to  their  management,  and 
the  rotation  of  crops  is  fixed  to  promote  the  same 
end.  We  also  have  farms  devoted  to  horse-breed¬ 
ing,  and  whole  sections  of  country  where  sheep¬ 
breeding  is  the  leading  industry.  To  make  these 
different  branches  of  husbandry  a  specialty,  is  the 
right  course  for  success.  In  the  great  corn  districts 
of  the  West,  hogs  are  raised  in  large  numbers,  but 
we  are  forced  to  say,  from  observation,  that  it  is 
generally  corn,  more  than  care,  which  gives  the 
business  its  degree  of  success.  Often  enough  corn 
is  wasted  if  fed  with  care  to  fatten  the  entire 
stock.  The  western  hog  does  not  fill  the  entire 
place  for  which  he  was  designed.  He  is  simply  a 
condensed  corn-crib,  with  a  great  many  rat  holes. 
This  business  basis  may  possibly  answer  where 
corn  is  cheap  and  land  requires  no  fertilizer,  but 
in  the  largest  portion  of  this  country  corn  is  not 
so  abundant  that  the  farmer  can  afford  to  waste  it, 
or  is  land  so  rich  but  that  it  can  become  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  Hogs  should  be  made  a  factor  of  improve¬ 
ment  on  every  farm.  We  should  have  swine  farms 
the  same  as  dairy,  horse,  and  sheep  farms,  with  the 
fields  and  buildings  adapted  to  them.  Hogs  should 
be  fed  in  the  fields,  with  a  rotation  in  their  feeding 
grounds,  the  same  as  in  crops.  In  this  way,  in  a 
few  years,  the  whole  farm  can  be  gone  over,  and 
every  field  enriched.  The  farmer  who  keeps  a  few 
hogs  shut  up  in  a  pen  or  confined  in  a  small  yard, 
or  the  one  who  confines  his  hogs  year  after  year  in 
the  same  field,  do  not  live  up  to  their  privileges  in 
swine-breeding;  they  rarely  manifest  the  skill,  or 
even  the  business  shrewdness  of  the  breeders  of 
other  stock.  Any  class  of  animals  producing  a  great 
amount  of  food  for  the  human  family,  should 
receive  fair  consideration.  There  is  room  here  for 
solid  missionary  work,  both  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  pigs  and  of  the  people. 


A  Grood  Eation  for  Hens. 

We  have  frequent  warnings  against  the  perils  of 
feeding  hens  too  much  Indian  corn,  from  people 
who  affect  poultry  wisdom,  and  write  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers.  Where  one  hen  suffers  from  ex¬ 
cess  of  corn,  we  venture  to  say,  ten  suffer  from  too 
little.  Too  little  feed  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
rural  districts.  We  live  there  and  happen  to  know; 
people  grumble  because  they  get  only  six  or  seven 
dozen  eggs  a  year,  change  breeds  often,  make 
crosses,  and  thus  their  yards  swarm  with  all  sorts 
of  barnyard  mongrels,  as  a  poor  substitute  for  full 
rations.  Nothing  but  feed  in  the  hopper  will  make 
hens  grind  out  the  eggs.  If  corn  was  dangerous,  or 
narrow  quarters,  for  thirty  light  Brahma  hens,  we 
should  have  found  it  out  this  summer.  Early  in 
May,  after  the  garden  stuff  began  to  come  up,  we 
shut  up  the  hens  in  an  old  building  about  fifteen 
feet  square,  without  floor,  and  with  sides  and  roof 


of  unscrupulous  ventilation.  It  was  a  legacv  of 
past  generations,  and  had  worn  itself  out  as  a 
carriage  house  many  years  ago.  It  is  a  standing 
witness  that  ventilation  is  good  for  fowls.  The 
rations  have  been  corn,  given  three  times  a  dav, 
kept  in  a  box,  generally  about  Six  quarts  a  day,  a 
little  more  added  when  the  box  was  found  empty, 
broken  clam  shells  kept  in  another  box  constantly 
on  hand — a  part  of  the  skim-milk  and  butter-milk 
from  one  cow,  a  pail  of  water  from  the  pump  evei’y 
morning,  and  a  run  of  an  hour  before  sunset  upon 
the  lawn,  where  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
grass  Two  applications  of  kerosene,  from  the 
lamp  filler,  to  the  perches,  have  kept  the  fowls 
from  lice,  and  the  health  of  the  flock  has  been  re¬ 
markably  good.  The  egg  production  has  been 
abundant,  and  if  there  has  been  any  danger  in  a 
constant  supply  of  corn,  the  hens  have  not  found 
it  out.  The  eggs  have  been  well  fertilized,  and  the 
chickens  strong  and  healthy.  The  theory  of  feed¬ 
ing  has  been  that  we  get  the  most  profit  from  fowls 
when  we  give  them  all  they  can  eat,  and  a  sufficient 
variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  Milk  has 
been  the  main  supply  of  the  former,  and  com  of 
the  latter.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  call  for  reform  in  poultry  keeping.  Too 
much  liberty  and  low  feed  is  bad  for  hens.  T.  B. 


A  Fixed  Boom  Derrick. 

Where  there  is  much  handling  of  heavy  barrels 
or  sacks,  as  at  a  cider  mill,  one  man,  with  some 
simple,  mechanical  contrivance,  can  easily  do  the 


work  of  two  or  three,  working  by  main  strength. 
A  boom  derrick,  figure  1,  hung  high,  so  that  the 
weight  shah  oe  ilf^ed  from  the  ground  ordinarily, 
when  the  derrick  swings  horizontally,  is  very  con¬ 
venient.  A  post  is  banded,  and  has  a  strong  dowel 
at  each  end.  The  lower  dowel  is  set  in  a  stone 
fixed  in  the  ground,  close  to  the  building  where  it 
is  to  be  used,  the  upper  one  in  a  strong  oak  cleat 
bolted  to  the  building.  At  the  hight  of  about  five 
or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  an  eye-bolt  passes 
through  the  post,  and  another  is  fixed  at  the  top. 
The  boom  is  fastened  to  the  lower  eye-bolt  by  a 
three-quarter  inch  hooked  iron,  attached  as  shown 
in  figure  2,  while  the  other  end  of  the  boom 
has  a  band  with  two  eyes.  This  boom  is  a  spar  or 
pole,  stiff  enough  to  bear  the  strain  without  doub¬ 
ling  up  or  breaking,  and  may  be  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
long.  The  end  of  the  boom  is  raised  or  lowered  by 


a  pair  of  single  pulleys,  or  by  a  double-block  tackle, 
which  will  exert  much  greater  power.  When  the 
weight  is  lifted,  as  out  of  a  cellar  way,  it  may  be 
swung  around  over  a  wagon,  and  lowered  into  it. 
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Mutton  and  Milk. 

Sheep  raising  is  an  essential  part  of  the  hus¬ 
bandry  of  Great  Britain.  There  it  is  largely  mut¬ 
ton  raising,  and  it  is  really  profitable  on  account  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  mutton  consumed  by  all 
grades  of  the  population.  The  wool  is  of  course 
an  important  item  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger, 
but  the  flesh  is  by  far  more  so.  Hence  we  observe 
the  preponderance  of  mutton  breeds.  Observe  the 
three  hornless  heads  in  the  group  on  the  opposite 
page.  What  a  John  Bullish  look  they  have  !—  sub¬ 
stantial,  well-fed,  and  comfortable.  The  favorite 
Cotswold  is  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner.  For 
some  time  he  has  held  his  place  as  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  the  long-wool  breeds.  The  hare-polled  Leices¬ 
ter  pressed  him  close  at  one  time,  and  even  now 
has  many  ardent  advocates,  while  the  noble 
Lincoln,  not  shown  here,  has  recently  come 
strongly  to  the  front.  The  fame  of  the  long-wools, 
however,  does  not  dim  that  of  the  middle-wools  in 
this  engraving,  represented  by  the  Southdown  on 
the  upper  left  of  the  group,  and  the  delicate-faced 
Highland  sheep  on  the  upper  right.  The  mutton 
of  these  middle-wools,  which  includes  all  the  so- 
called  Down  breeds,  the  Cheviots,  the  dark-faced 
Highlanders,  and  the  Mountain  sheep  of  Wales,  is 
of  superior  quality.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  is 
the  fine-wooled,  heavy-horned  Merino.  Originat¬ 
ing  in  Spain,  this  most  valuable  breed  spread  into 
France  and  Germany,  in  each  of  which  countries  it 
developed  peculiarities  under  the  different  care 
received.  There  we  have  the  French.  Silesian,  and 
Saxony  Merinos,  and  in  this  country  the  so-called 
American  or  Vermont  Merino,  and  the  finer-wooled 
Silesians.  In  the  lower  right-hand  corner  we  have 
a  face  strongly  contrasting  with  the  others,  that  of 
the  African  broad-tailed  sheep,  with  its  slender 
horns,  lopping-ears,  jaw-pendants,  and  the  coarse, 
hairy  wool.  It  has,  however,  wool  of  two  qualities; 
the  long-wool  coarse  and  hairy,  while  the  inner 
coat,  close  to  the  skin,  is  remarkably  furry  and 
fine,  having  wonderful  felting  qualities.  It  is 
chiefly  from  this  that  the  best  fez  caps  are  made, 
which  are  so  universally  worn  in  Northern  Africa 
and  the  Levant.  The  tail  is  esteemed  as  a  delicacy. 

Surely  the  sheep  breeder  has  sufficient  choice  of 
varieties  to  suit  his  locality  and  market.  Onr 
American  markets  are  every  year  becoming  more 
and  more  discriminating.  A  few  years  ago  the 
prevalence  of  fine-wool  sheep,  the  flesh  of  which 
is  not  of  high  quality,  gave  our  country  people  a 
distaste  for  mutton.  Lamb  they  would  eat  if  they 
could  not  get  beef,  but  mutton  in  its  perfection 
was  not  known.  The  introduction  of  the  British 
mutton  breeds  is  fast  changing  this,  and  our  mar¬ 
kets,  particularly  in  large  towns,  show  at  all  seasons 
excellent  mutton,  the  best  cuts  of  which  sell  for 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  beef.  We  get  a  good 
deal  of  over-fatted  long-wool — Leicester  and  Cots¬ 
wold — mutton  from  Canada,  but  our  mutton-eaters 
are  discriminating,  and  the  better-fleshed  mutton  of 
the  Downs, marbled  with  mingled  fat  and  lean, which 
is  chiefly  raised  nearer  home,  is  decidedly  preferred. 

Sheep  will  probably  never  take  their  proper  place 
in  our  agricultural  system  until  our  people  generally 
learn  to  like  mutton.  This  they  will  never  do,  so 
long  as  we  fry  chops,  instead  of  broiling  them,  eat 
them  “  well  done,”  instead  of  rare,  and  warm, 
instead  of  “  piping  hot.”  To  one  who  knows  what 
he  wants,  and  has  it  right,  there  is  no  viand  quite 
equal  to  a  thick,  juicy,  fat.  Southdown  rib  chop, 
broiled  to  a  turn,  and  served  hot  from  the  broiler. 

Boot  and  sheep  husbandly  go  together.  Turnips 
will  never  have  their  profitable  place  in  our  farming 
system  that  they  should  have  until  we  raise  more 
sheep.  Roots  are  good  for  cattle,  but  their  advo¬ 
cacy  is  vain  without  sheep,  and  so  is  the  attempt 
to  raise  mutton  sheep  profitably  without  roots. 


Many  of  the  noted  breeders  of  beef  cattle 
have  for  many  generations  exerted  themselves  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  horn  and  offal  in  cattle,  while 
increasing  the  general  weight  of  the  body.  With 
those  who  have  bred  for  milk,  the  desirableness  of 
small  heads  has  not  made  so  direct  an  appeal  to  the 
pocket.  Our  artist  has  illustrated  this  idea,  by  two 


pairs  of  heads  shown  on  the  opposite  page.  Short¬ 
horns  are  upon  the  left,  and  Swiss  cattle  upon  the 
right.  The  former  has  been  primarily  a  beef  breed, 
though  it  has  great  milk  capacity  if  properly  devel¬ 
oped.  The  Swiss,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  bred 
for  milk,  and  has  a  natural  coarseness  of  head, 
which  shows  a  neglect  of  this  point,  while  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  promoting  milk  secretion. 


New  Invasions  of  the  Fall  Army  Worm. 

The  winter  wheat  fields  of  the  West  have  been 
devastated  the  past  autumn  by  the  caterpillar  of 
the  Fall  Army  Worm  {Laphrygmafrugiperda),  some¬ 
times  called  the  “Southern  Grass  Worm.”  Many 
hundreds  of  acres  have  been  completely  devoured 
by  the  pest,  a  full-grown  specimen  of  which  is 


THE  FALL  ARMY  WORM. 

shown  in  the  engraving.  This  enemy  to  the  farmer 
has  been  known  since  1845,  when  it  was  injurious 
to  the  sugar  cane  crop  in  Georgia.  The  mature 
insect  is  a  mouse-gray  moth,  with  a  wing  expan¬ 
sion  of  a  little  more  than  one  inch.  The  pale  yel¬ 
low,  and  slightly  ribbed  eggs,  are  deposited  in  clus¬ 
ters  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  which*  are  to 
furnish  food  for  the  worms.  The  engraving  gives 
the  appearance  of  the  voracious  larvae.  There  are 
three  or  more  broods,  the  last  one  appearing  in 
November,  and  being  most  destructive.  The  insect 
passes  the  winter  in  an  inactive,  or  pupa,  state  in 
the  earth.  When  these  worms  appear  on  the 
young  growing  wheat,  the  field  should  be  rolled 
with  a  heavy  roller,  by  which  most  of  the  larvae 
will  be  crushed.  The  worms  sometimes  move  in 
somewhat  compact  phalanxes,  and  their  progress 
may  he  checked  by  plowing  under  a  strip  of  the 
grain,  in  their  pathway.  Professor  Forbes,  State 
Entomologist  of  Illinois,  who  has  had  con.siderable 
experience  with  the  Fall  Army  Worm  during  the 
past  few  months,  recommends  sprinkling  the  wheat 
with  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple.  An  entire 
horde  of  worms,  advancing  across  a  field,  may  be 
destroyed  by  poisoning  a  strip  in  front  of  them. 


Hay  and  Straw  Hooks. 

Many  farmers  who  have  hay  and  straw  in  stacks 
and  use  but  little  of  it  each  day,  prefer  to  pull  out 


Fig.  1. 

a  sufficient  quantity  rather  than  to  remove  it  by 
cutting  down  with  a  hay  knife.  Pulling  out  the 
hay  when  done  wholly  by  grasping  it  with  the 
hands,  is  a  slow  operation,  whereas  by  using  a  hay 


Fig.  2. 

hook  it  is  done  quickly,  and  hay  can  be  taken  from 
a  greater  hight.  The  simplest  form  of  hook  is 
represented  in  figure  1,  and  consists  of  a  piece  of 


Fig.  3. 

iron  bent  in  the  form  shown,  and  attached  to  a 
pole  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length.  The  shank  and 
other  portions  of  an  old  garden  hoe  is  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  a  hook  by  the  blacksmith.  A  double 


hook  is  shown  in  figure  2-  The  hook  portion,  made 
of  iron,  should  be  a  little  heavier  than  the  first  one 
shown,  as  the  double  hook  will  grasp  more  hay 
and  pull  harder.  Some  use  a  wooden  hook  cut 
from  a  tree,  but  this  is  not  satisfactory,  as  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  pole  bears  the  hook.  This  ob¬ 
jection  is  avoided  by  selecting  a  small  tough 
wooden  hook  or  branch,  and  attaching  it  firmly  to 
a  suitably  shaped  pole,  as  in  figure  3.  In  using 
hooks  of  this  deseription,  push  the  point  into  the 
stack  with  the  barb  projecting  downward  and  pull. 


An  Insect  New  to  New  York  State. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Swan,  of  Central  N.  Y.,  reports  an  inseet 
new  to  the  State,  and  one  that  if  not  destroyed  at 
once  may  prove  very  injurious  to  the  wheat  crop  in 
future  years.  The  insect  is  the  Wheat-Straw  Worm 
{Isosoma  tritici),  closely  related  to  the  Joint-worm 
(/.  hordei)  first  observed  in  this  country  in  1829, 
and  since  known  as  a  very  destructive  insect  in 
the  wheat  fields.  The  Wheat-Straw  Worm  was  first 
found  in  1830,  and  last  year  was  quite  abundant  in 
southern  Illinois  where  it  did  considerable  damage. 
The  female  perfect  insect  is  shown  in  figure  1, 
much  enlarged.  It  is  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
long,  with  the  body  black,  highly  polished  and 
Aft 


Fig.  1. — THE  FEMALE 
STRAW-WORM. 


Fig.  2.  — LARV^  OF 

STRAW-WORM. 


sparcely  covered  with  hairs  on  the  posterior  end. 
Many  of  these  females  have  their  wings  only  partly 
developed,  and  some  are  wingless.  The  males  have 
not  been  found.  Two  larvfe  are  shown  much  en¬ 
larged  in  figure  2  ;  they  are  nearly  twice  theleng^th 
of  the  female  fly  and  pale  yellow  in  color.  In  the 
pupa,  or  resting,  state,  the  insect  in  its  thin  cover¬ 
ing,  is  wasp-like  in  form  and  jet  black  in  color. 

The  Wheat-Straw  Worm  is  single  brooded,  the 
eggs  being  laid  upon  the  growing  wheat  in  April 
or  May.  The  young  worms,  after  hatching,  enter 
the  straw  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  and  oc¬ 
cupy  the  culms  close  to  and  usually  above  a  joint. 
They  feed  upon  the  soft  substance  of  the  straw  and 
sometimes  become  embedded  in  it.  The  hard 
knotty  galls  formed  by  the  worms  arrest  the  up¬ 
ward  flow  of  sap,  and  cause  the  heads  of  wheat  to 
ripen  with  light,  imperfect  grain.  Straw  thus  in¬ 
fested  does  not  break  down  like  that  attacked  by 
the  Joint-worm.  This  recent  rival  of  the  Hes¬ 
sian  Fly  and  Wffieat  Midge  may  be  controlled. 

A  part  of  the  larvse  remain  in  the  stubble  until 
the  following  spring,  and  are  quickly  destroyed  by 
burning.  All  the  infested  straw  in  mow  or  stac^ 
should  be  disposed  of  before  midwinter,  because 
some  of  the  flies  will  emerge  in  late  winter  should  , 
the  weather  be  favorable  for  them.  An  important  \ 
precaution  is  the  burning  of  all  surplus  straw  in 
early  spring.  The  absence  of  wings  in  many  females 
renders  them  poor  travellers,  and  is  another, 
resource  against  their  rapid  spreading  through  the 
country.  Wheat  crops  should  not  succeed  each 
other  on  the  same  land,  and,  if  possible,  dp  not  let" 
the  field  of  one  year  adjoin  that  of  the  previous 
season.  The  Wheat-Straw  Worm  is  now  local  in 
the  East,  and  the  means  here  given  are  sufficient 
for  its  extermination.  A  careless  distribution  of 
the  infested  straw  throughout  the  neighborhood,  or  .', 
neglect  to  burn  the  stubble,  may  leave  the  way 
open  for  the  spreading  of  the  pest  to  the  wheat  in 
other  localities  until  it  becomes  a  national  curse. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm. 

New  Series.— No.  6. 


Yesterday  I  had  a  visit  from  a  young  gentleman 
who  is  going  to  Nebraska  to  engage  in  raising  pigs 
on  a  large  scale.  He  has  been  there  and  thinks 
the  business  is  not  conducted  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples,  and  yet  it  pays  as  well  as  any  other  branch  of 
farming.  If  properly  managed,  he  believes  large 
profits  can  be  realized.  There  need  be  no  fears  on 
that  point.  The  only  question  is  in  regard  to 
“  proper  management.” 

I  have  also  been  favored  with  another  visit  from 
a  pig  and  pork-producer  in  this  State — an  intelli¬ 
gent,  educated  lady.  She  keeps  pure-bred  Berk- 
shires,  and  gives  them  the  best  of  care,  and  yet  she 
said  the  profits  were  very  small.  She  did  not  lose 
anything,  but  she  made  nothing.  She  kept  the 
pigs  solely  for  pork,  and  sold  young  pigs  to  her 
neighbors,  but  got  no  more  for  them  than  if  they 
were  not  pure  bred.  She  had  no  ambition  to  be  a 
breeder.  I  told  her  that  was  a  mistake.  As  long 
as  she  raised  thorougbred  pigs,  and  raised  good 
ones,  she  should  sell  the  best  of  them  for  breeders, 
and  dispose  of  the  others  as  she  is  now  doing.  She 
should  have  two  strings  to  her  bow. 

After  she  was  gone,  tlie  Deacon  and  I  talked  the 
matter  over. — “It  is  very  evident,”  I  said,  “that 
pigs  are  attracting  more  attention  than  for  some 
years  past.” — “I  had  rather  raise  potatoes,”  said 
the  Deacon. — “You  want  to  do  both,”  said  the 
Doctor.  “Buy  mill-feed  for  the  pigs,  and  make  a 
lot  of  rich  manure,  and  use  the  manure  to  grow 
potatoes.” — “It  don’t  pay,”  said  the  Deacon,  “and 
this  lady  has  found  it  out,  and  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  going  West  will  find  it  out  too.  lam 
sorry  for  him.  It  is  you  agricultural  writers  who 
induce  these  young  men  to  leave  the  cities.  They 
expect  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  live  like  gentlemen, 
and  make  a  fortune  in  farming.” 

“  The  Deacon  is  getting  worse  and  worse,”  said 
the  Doctor,  “he  needs  a  blue  pill  and  a  dose  of 
quinine.  What  harm  do  these  young  men  do  ? 
The  cities  get  young  men  from  the  farm ;  why 
should  not  the  farm  get  young  men  from  the 
cities?” — “Oh,  well,”  said  the  Deacon,  with  a 
smile,  “  I  suppose  I  am  an  old  fogy.  Let  the  young 
men  come  if  they  want  to  and  welcome,  all  I  say  is 
that  farming  is  a  poor  business,  and  they  will  soon 
find  it  out  and  be  back  in  the  cities.  Wheat  at 
eighty  cents  a  bushel,  here  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  means  hard  times  for  farmers  everywhere.” 
— “  But  this  young  man,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  is  not 
going  West  to  raise  wheat,  he  is  going  to  raise 
hogs,  and  I  believe  he  will  make  it  pay.  But  even 
if  he  does  not,  money  is  not  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  worth  living  for,  and  a  few  years  on  the 
western  prairies  will  make  a  man  of  him.” 

“  Have  it  your  own  way,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  but 
I  tell  you  farming  is  a  poor  business.  There  are 
no  prizes  and  lots  of  blanks.  This  young  man  will 
put  his  money  in  hogs,  and  cattle,  and  sheep. 
After  he  has  got  fairly  going,  the  grasshoppers  or 
drouth,  or  frost,  will  ruin  his  crops ;  cholera  will 
kill  half  his  hogs,  and  leave  the  other  half  weak 
and  worthless  ;  his  sheep  will  perish  in  the  winter, 
and  have  foot-rot  and  scab  in  summer.  Lung 
disease  may  break  out  in  his  herd  of  fancy  cows.” 
— “Yes,”  said  the  Doctor,  interrupting,  “or  a 
cyclone  may  strike  him,  or  his  horses  be  stolen, 
and  his  house  burn  up  and  he  be  obliged  to  live  in  a 
dug-out,  but  if  he  keeps  up  his  courage  he  is  less 
to  be  pitied  than  the  man  who,  surrounded  with 
comforts,  worries  himself  over  imaginary  evils.  I 
have  great  faith  in  these  young  men  who  go  West. 
They  will  meet  with  no  greater  difiSeulties  than  the 
men  who  came  here  when  this  country  was  a 
wilderness.”— “  I  hope  not,”  said  the  Deacon,  “if 
they  have  half  the  trials  we  endured,  they  will 
wish  themselves  back  at  home  again.” 

“We  are  forgetting  the  pigs,”  I  said,  “and  I 
have  never  known  a  time  when  they  were  more 
worthy  of  attention.  Many  young  people  are 
interested  in  their  improvement.  I  get  more  let¬ 
ters  asking  questions  about  hogs  than  about  any 
other  subject.  Here  is  one  from  a  farmer  at 


Lincoln,  Nebraska.  He  says  the  Poland-China 
hogs  are  all  the  rage,  but  he  thinks  they  do  not 
mature  early  enough,  and  he  wants  to  know  what 
breed  he  can  keep  that  will  give  him  pigs  weighing 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  at  eight  months 
old.  Now  the  truth  of  this  matter  is  that  any  of 
our  breeds  will  do  this — Polaud-Chinas,  Berkshires, 
Cheshires,  Chester  Whites,  Jersey  Beds, Yorkshires, 
Suffolks  or  Essex.  The  modern  Suffolks  and 
Yorkshires  are  a  comparatively  small  white  breed 
that  fatten  easily  and  mature  early.  The  Essex 
are  a  black  breed,  with  similar  characteristics.  The 
other  breeds  mentioned  are  larger.  If  I  should  say 
that  they  do  not  fatten  as  easily  or  mature  as  early 
as  the  smaller  breeds,  the  matter  would  be  dis¬ 
puted.  I  have  always  said  that  where  hogs  ai-e 
kept  with  no  reference  to  selling  any  of  them  for 
breeders  at  high  prices,  in  other  words,  where 
hogs  are  kept  solely  to  make  pork,  I  can  see  no 
advantage  in  keeping  pure-bred  stock,  and  the 
-same  is  true  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Where  beef  only 
is  the  object,  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  pure-bred 
Shorthorns  or  Herefords.  It  is  like  using  mahogany 
for  fuel.  The  breeders  may  dispute  the  assertion, 
but  I  am  confident  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep 
high-bred  American  Merinoes  merely  for  their  wool 
and  mutton.  Their  value  consists  in  their  power  of 
impressing  their  characteristics  on  their  offspring, 
and  in  improving  ordinary  Hocks.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  of  great  value.  But  it  is  absurd  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  sheep  which  gives  you  a  fleece  weighing 
thirty  pounds — six  pounds  of  which  is  wool,  and 
twenty-four  pounds  yolk,  is  in  himself,  as  a  mere 
wool-producer,  a  profitable  animal.  That  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  yolk  can  be  produced  only  by  the 
highest  feeding,  and  it  is  worth  nothing  when  you 
get  it.  But  such  a  ram  can  be  used  on  flocks  of 
ewes  that  have  dry,  light  fleeces,  with  great  advan¬ 
tage.  A  single  cross  may  double  the  annual  weight 
of  wool,  and  still  more  the  weight  of  fleece. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  kind  of  reasoning  ap¬ 
plies  with  less  force  to  hogs  than  to  cattle  and 
sheep,  because  they  are  so  much  more  prolific.  It 
takes  but  a  short  time  to  get  a  herd  of  pure-bred 
pigs,  and  if  the  pure  breds  are  as  hardy,  as  easily 
raised,  as  prolific,  as  good  mothers,  and  as  easily 
fattened  as  good  grade  pigs,  then  the  slightly 
higher  prices  asked  for  the  pure  breds  ac  the  start, 
is  no  particular  objection.  I  believe,  however,  that 
as  pigs  are  ordinarily  fed  and  managed,  pork  can 
be  produced  with  less  care  and  labor  from  good 
grades  than  from  pure  breds.  And  I  so  advised 
my  young  friend  who  is  going  to  start  a  herd  in 
Nebraska.  Let  him  buy  the  best  common  sows  he 
can  find  and  breed  them  to  a  pure-bred  boar.  If 
he  selects  his  boar  with  good  judgment,  he  can 
raise  “extra  Philadelphias ”  from  the  start,  and 
such  pigs  command  the  highest  prices  in  the 
Chicago  market.” 

“But,”  said  the  Doctor,  “why  cannot  he  pro¬ 
duce  such  pigs  from  some  established  herd  ?” — 
“  Perhaps  he  can  ;  though  I  do  not  happen  to  know 
the  breed.  The  pure  breds  will  either  be  too  big 
or  too  small.  The  small  breeds  fatten  so  easily 
that  they  are  deficient  in  vigor,  and  lack  appetite 
and  digestion.  Select  a  sow  from  the  large  breeds, 
and  cross  her  with  a  smaU-breed  boar,  and  you  get 
the  desirable  qualities  of  both.  Such  at  any  rate 
is  my  opinion.” 


A  gentleman  in  Maryland  sent  the  American, 
Agriculturist  thirty-two  new  subscribers  for  1885, 
“and  now,”  said  he,  “I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
favor.  Ask  Mr.  Harris  to  give  us  something  new, 
and  not  merely  his  old  talks  of  ’65  and  ’66,  and  tell 
him  not  to  praise  his  own  methods  too  much.” 
When  I  showed  the  letter  to  the  Deacon,  a  smile 
of  amusement  and  satisfaction  passed  over  his 
face,  but  he  said  not  a  word.  He  kept  smiling  and 
smiling  ;  then  put  on  his  glasses,  and  read  the 
letter  again,  names  of  subscribers  and  all.  I  looked 
at  him,  but  he  said  nothing,  merely  smiled.  I  could 
get  no  comfort  out  of  the  Deacon. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  this  letter  pleased 
me.  I  have  thought  of  it  a  good  deal.  It  i.s  a 
genuine  letter.  It  is  not  made  up  by  some  of  my 
brother  editors  to  take  the  starch  out  of  me.  It  is 


no  joke.  It  comes  from  a  good  friend  of  the 
paper.  It  doubtless  represents  his  honest  views 
and  wishes,  and  deserves  respectful  consideration. 

One  thing  I  can  say,  and  that  is,  I  am  not  re¬ 
publishing  my  old  talks.  Every  line  I  write  for 
the  American  Agriculturist  is  written  out  new.  1 
never  copy  my  old  articles — never  preach  old  ser¬ 
mons.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  ;  These 
“  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm”  are  just  what 
they  purpose  to  be.  I  live  on  the  farm,  carry  it  on 
myself,  walk  about  it  and  talk  about  it.  I  wrote 
my  first  article  for  the  papers  on  this  farm  in  1850. 

I  live  a  quiet,  and  what  some  people  would  call  an 
isolated  life.  If  there  is  nothing  new  in  these 
“  Walks  and  Talks,”  it  is  because  there  is  nothing 
new  on  the  farm.  I  talk  about  what  actually  hap¬ 
pens,  what  we  are  doing,  and  what  we  propose  to 
do.  Such  talks  are  necessarily  egotistical.  The 
Deacon  does  not  praise  my  doings.  If  they  are  to 
be  praised  at  all,  I  have  to  do  it  myself  !  1  am  get¬ 
ting  old,  and  I  am  asked  to  give  something  new. 
It  has  set  me  to  thinking.  And  the  conclusion  I 
have  come  to  is  that  my  Maryland  friend  is  right, 

1  have  fallen  into  a  rut,  and  it  is  time  I  got  out  of 
it,  and  so  to-morrow,  Oct.  15,  I  propose  to  start 
on  a  trip  West,  and  see  other  farms  besides  my  own 
and  the  Deacon’s. 

“  There  are  plenty  of  interesting  things  for  us  to 
talk  about  on  your  own  farm,”  said  the  Doctor,  “if 
you  only  knew  it.  Your  plan  of  growing  celery  is 
new.  Your  method  of  keeping  onions  in  malt 
sprouts  is  new.  Your  suggestion  to  raise  beet-sets 
as  we  now  raise  onion  sets  is  new.  Your  proposi¬ 
tion  to  induce  the  Lima  bean  to  assume  a  dwarf 
habit  is  new.  Your  extensive  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
on  garden  crops  is  new  to  me.  Your  method  of 
driving  a  wagon  and  hay-rack  under  the  trees,  and 
gathering  all  the  apples  you  can  reach  from  the 
wagon,l  havenot  seen  practised  elsewhere.” — “Nor 
you  never  will,”  said  the  Deacon,  “the  horses 
tread  on  the  windfalls.” — “But  we  go  over  the 
orchard  and  pick  them  up  before  we  commence,” 
said  Charley,  “  and  by  having  two  or  three  boys  on 
the  wagon,  with  a  careful  man  to  ‘  boss  the  job,’ 
threeffourths  of  the  apples  can  be  picked  without 
using  a  ladder.  The  boys  get  up  into  the  tree,  and 
stand  on  the  limbs,  and  hand  their  baskets  to  the 
man  on  the  wagon.” 

“  Good  for  you,  Charley,”  said  I,  “  the  plan  is  a 
good  one  if  properly  managed ;  but  the  Doctor 
cannot  flatter  me  out  of  my  resolution  to  take  a 
trip  West,  and  you  shall  go  with  me,  and  take  your 
dog  and  gun,  and  perhaps  we  can  find  something 
to  shoot.” — “  But,”  said  he,  “you  have  no  gun.” — 
“  I  will  see  what  can  be  done,”  and  telegraphed 
Mr.  Judd,  “I  am  going  West  to-morrow.  Can  you 
send  me  a  breech-loading  gun  No.  10  bore,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  nine  pounds  ?” — In  an  hour  the  answer 
came  back  from  New  York,  “  Gun  shipped.  Don’t 
shoot  yourself.  Write  us  daily.” — “That’s  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Charley. — “  Yes,”  said  1,  “  and  there  is 
now  nothing  to  stop  us.  We  will  have  a  good  time.” 

“  We  shall  be  through  digging  potatoes  to-mor¬ 
row,”  said  Willie,  “  and  the  corn  is  all  husked.” — 
“  Whatever  you  do,”  said  1,  “be  careful  in  storing 
sweet  corn  so  that  it  will  not  mould  in  the  crib,  and 
draw  in  the  stalks  the  moment  they  are  diy.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  delay.  Gather  the  ap¬ 
ples.  Make  only  one  grade  this  season.  It  will  not 
pay  this  year  to  put  second  quality  apples  into 
barrels.  Draw  them  to  the  dry-house.  When  you 
cannot  work  at  the  apples,  harvest  the  beets  and 
mangolds.  Pit  them  in  the  field  on  the  highest  and 
driest  knolls.  Plow  out  the  pits,  and  do  not  be 
afraid  to  plow  too  wide  a  strip,  and  plow  it  three 
or  four  times  over,  until  you  have  a  great,  wide 
dead-furrow,  and,  what  is  more  important,  until 
the  land  on  each  side  is  a  mass  of  loose,  mellow 
earth,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep.” — “I  know,”' 
said  Willie,  “and  you  want  us  to  mix  plenty  of 
soil  among  the  roots  in  the  pit.” — “  Yes,”  said  I, 
“  and  do  not  make  too  wide  a  pit — three  to  four 
feet  is  wide  enough,  and  build  up  the  roots  until 
you  have  a  slanting  roof,  that  will  shed  water,  and 
then  cover  with  straw  and  do  not  spare  it.” — “  We 
will  do  it  right,”  said  Willie,  and  he  will.  He 
knows  the  importance  of  these  little  details,  even 
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if  they  are  not  new.  “  I  suppose,”  he  said,  “  you 
will  be  back  before  we  dig  the  celery  and  cabbage.” 
— “Possibly  not,”  I  said,  “at  any  rate,  as  soon  as 
you  have  finished  the  mangolds,  and  beets,  and 
carrots,  and  barreled  all  the  apples,  get  everything 
in  from  the  fields— the  turnips  of  course  last.” 


Hog  Cholera  and  Corn. 

We  often  hear  it  asserted  that  hog  cholera,  so- 
called,  is  due  directly  or  remotely  to  the  too  ex¬ 


clusive  use  of  Indian  corn.  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  it,  but  there  is  no  proof.  Indian  corn  is 
one  of  the  best  foods  for  fattening  hogs.  It  is 
particularly  rich  in  starch  and  oil,  and  of  course, 
this  means  a  comparatively  low  proportion  of  ni¬ 
trogenous  or  flesh-forming  ingredients.  Wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  oats,  contain  more  nitrogen  and  mineral 
matter.  Peas  are  still  richer  in  nitrogen. 

The  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  of  wheat  exists 
largely  in  the  bran,  or  In  the  part  of  the  grain  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  bran.  If  corn  is  deficient  in 
nitrogen  and  mineral  matter,  the  evil,  it  would 
seem,  could  be  corrected  by  feeding  bran  and  fine 
middlings  in  connection  with  the  corn.  The 
practical  difficulty  is  to  get  the  pigs  to  eat  the 
bran.  They  prefer  the  corn.  The  low  price  of 
wheat  gives  us  a  good  chance  to  see  if  pigs  will  be 
healthier  with  less  corn.  We  do  not  say  that  wheat 
is  worth  more  than  com  to  fatten  hogs,  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  for  young  growing  pigs,  wheat 
is  the  healthier  and  belter  food,  and  if  wheat  is 
worth  no  more  than  corn,  wheat  is  probably  the 
cheaper  food,  especially  for  young  animals.  We 
believe  in  com.  It  i.s  the  grand  American  cereal. 
We  can  raise  it  at  less  cost  per  bushel  than  wheat, 
but  when  wheat  cannot  be  sold  for  more  than  com, 
we  can  feed  it  to  our  animals  with  good  advantage. 


Manures  for  Potatoes. 

Whether  it  will  or  will  not  pay  to  use  nitrate  of 
soda  or  salts  of  ammonia  on  potatoes,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  fertilizers,  depends  on  the  price  we 
get  for  the  crop.  In  ordinary  seasons,  if  the. crop 
sells  on  the  farm  in  the  autumn  for  fifty  cents  per 
bushel,  we  could  use  artificial  manures  containing 
nitrogen,  with  considerable  profit.  As  a  rule, 
however,  our  large  potato-growers  will  look  to  the 
soil  and  home-made  manure  for  nitrogen.  They 


will  use  what  barnyard  manure  they  can  spare,  and 
turn  under  grass  or  clover  sod.  They  will  plant  on 
well-drained  alluvial  land  that  is  rich  in  organic 
matter.  In  such  circumstances  many  of  our 
readers  will  he  thankful  for  any  information  as 
to  how  they  can  profitably  increase  the  yield  of  the 
crop.  Many  have  obtained  good  results  in  the  use  of 
plaster,  hen  manure,  and  ashes,  and  we  have  found 
plaster  alone  sometimes  remarkably  beneficial. 
The  experiments  of  Lawes  &  Gilbert,  alluded  to  in 


“  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm  ”  last  month,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  we  could  use  all  our  ordinary 
artificial  fertilizers  with  advantage  on  the  potato 
field.  The  “superphosphate”  used  in  these  experi¬ 
ments  contains  no  potash  or  nitrogen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ordinary  superphosphate  sold  by 
the  manufacturers  of  artificial  fertilizers,  contains 
phosphates,  potash,  and  nitrogen.  There  are  some 
superphosphates  sold  that  contain  nothing  except 
phosphates.  These  are  usually  made  from  Caro¬ 
lina  rock  phosphate,  and  are  just  as  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  soluble  phosphate  they  contain, 
as  the  superphosphate  used  by  Lawes  &  Gilbert. 

From  these  experiments  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  superphosphate  alone  can  often  be  used  on 
potatoes  with  great  profit.  This  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  when  the  soil  contain.s  organic 
matter  capable  of  affording  nitrogen  to  the  crop. 

A  large  crop  of  potatoes  cannot  be  produced  un¬ 
less  the  soil  has  a  full  supply  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phates,  and  potash,  in  an  available  condition. 
Available  nitrogen,  however,  is  a  costly  article,  and 
it  is  good  policy  to  use  up  all  that  the  soil  annually 
affords.  This  we  can  do  by  seeing  that  the  growth 
of  the  plants  is  never  checked  for  want  of  a  supply 
of  phosphates  and  potash.  We  are  now  getting 
in  this  country  superphosphates  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  farmers  can  use  them  with  profit  on 
such  crops  as  usually  command  good  prices. 


Stiles  and  Gates. 

The  use  of  wire  fences,  which  now-a-days  is  be¬ 
coming  so  general,  makes  it  desirable  to  have 
stiles  or  gates  at  points  where,  with  the  old  post 
and  rail  fence,  it  was  not  necessary.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  some  of  our  friends  is  in  point :  Figure  1  is 
a  common  form  of  gate,  which  they  found  in  use. 
It  consists  of  a  V-shaped  panel,  filling  the  opening 


in  the  fence — the  open  ends  of  the  V  being  fixed  to 
poets  equally  distant  from,  and  in  a  line  with  one 
of  the  posts  in  the  fence,  and  at  right  angles  to  it. 
This  was  improved  by  using  bent  wheel-rims 
(fig.  2),  instead  of  the  straight  pieces  forming  the 
Y-shaped  panel.  Kept  well-painted,  the  hickory 
rims  will  bear  the  exposure  to  the  weather  per¬ 
fectly.  The  palings  should  be  of  oak,  an  inch 
wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  fastened  on  with 
screws.  The  opening  in  these  stiles  must  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  allow  a  corpulent  person  to  pass  easily, 
even  if  a  frisky  bull  is  in  uncomfortable  proximity, 
and  for  this  figure  3  is  really  the  most  convenient 
form.  The  objection  to  both  of  these  stiles  is,  that 
there  is  no  actual  closing  of  the  passage.  Calves, 
sheep  and  pigs,  not  to  mention  dogs,  work  their 
way  through.  To  prevent  this,  the  gate-stile,  figure 
4,  was  invented.  It  has  a  small  gate  swinging  on 
the  middle  post,  but  stopped  in  its  movement  by 
the  end  posts  of  the  V.  A  person  can  pass  by  step¬ 
ping  well  into  the  V,  and  moving  the  gate  by  him, 
where  he  has  free  exit.  This  form  is  efficient,  but 
inconvenient.  A  fourth  form,  the  best  of  all,  is  the 
swinging  A-stile,  figures  5  and  6.  In  this  there  are 
two  light  gates,  made  upon  the  same  hinge  post, 
spreading  like  the  letter  A,  and  braced  with  a  cross¬ 
piece  between  the  rails  of  each  side,  like  the  center 
part  of  the  A.  This  gate  is  set  to  swing  on  each 
side  of  the  center  post,  as  shown.  It  is  so  much 
narrower  than  the  V-stiles,  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  small  animals  to  pass,  but  it  is  easily 
hung  so  that  it  will  always  remain  closed,  and  so 
offer  no  temptation  to  animals  on  the  out.side.  At 
night,  or  when  not  in  use,  a  wire  ring,  or  withe- 
hoop  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  post,  and  the  up¬ 
right  part  of  the  gate  frame,  will  securely  fasten  it. 
To  make  the  gate  swing  shut,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  set  the  eye  of  the  lower  hinge  of  the  gate  well 
out  towards  the  outside.  In  figure  6,  we  give  a  neat 
A-gate,  made  of  pine  or  any  strong  and  light  wood. 


Finished  Products. 

“  Buy  the  best,”  is  sound  advice.  Any  shrewd 
purchaser  learns  to  follow  it  at  an  early  date,  and 
buys  of  whoever  has  the  best  goods.  It  pays  as. 
well  on  the  farm  as  elsewhere.  Twenty-five  cents 
is  a  common  price  for  butter  in  the  older  States.  In 
the  dairy  regions  most  farmers  are  content  to  sell 
at  the  medium  price,  at  the  country  store,  and  take 
their  pay  in  goods,  and  settle  once  a  year.  They 
do  not  have  modern  Improvements  or  use  ice,  and 
are  not  scrupulously  clean,  from  the  milking  to  the 
packing  of  the  balls  for  market.  They  fall  short. 


in  several  respects  of  “gilt-edged  butter.”  But. 
my  neighbor  A.  believes  in  finished  products.  He. 
uses  ice,  every  vessel  is  kept  thoroughly  scoured 
and  sweet,  his  cream  is  well  ripened,  churned  twice; 
a  week,  the  butter  is  thoroughly  worked,  salted  by 
rule,  packed  in  neat  halls,  and  sent  to  market  in 
a  cold  atmosphere.  He  does  not  sell  at  the  store  at 
the  merchant’s  price,  but  supplies  families  at  thirty- 
two  cents  a  pound,  and  to  families  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  city  at  thirty-five  cents.  Every  one  that  uses 
his  butter  is  satisfied  with  this  finished  product, 
and  continues  to  purchase  as  long  as  he  can  secure 
it.  Mr.  A.  finds  that  Jerseys  and  their  grades,  are 
the  best  butter  cows,  and  has  weeded  all  others  out 
of  his  herd.  He  milks  them  for  ten  and  a  half 
months,  and  has  no  occasion  to  trade  off  dry  cows. 
By  regulating  the  time  of  calving,  he  keeps  the- 
ehum  going  the  year  round.  Mr.  B.  is  another 
neighbor,  who  keeps  a  dozen  cows  of  high  Jersey 
grade,  makes  a  gilt-edged  butter  the  year  round, 
and  sells  in  the  city  for  thirty-five  cents  in  summer, 
and  forty  cents  in  winter.  With  suitable  buildings 
and  fodder,  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  make  the  best 
butter  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  the  economy 
is  not  simply  in  the  higher  price.  There  is  profit 
in  the  extra  months  in  which  his  cows  are  giving 
milk.  Mr.  B.  also  keeps  his  cows  in  a  warm 
barn,  and  saves  largely  In  fodder.  He  gives  full  ra¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  spare  the  meal.  More  manure 
is  made,  and  it  is  of  better  quality.  As  the  stock 
is  of  better  quality,  the  heifer  calves  do  not  go  to 
the  butcher,  but  are  raised,  and,  after  his  own  herd 
is  kept  good,  he  finds  a  ready  market  among  other 
farmers  who  want  to  improve  their  herds.  As  a 
rule,  the  farmer  who  puts  the  best  things  of  their 
kind  upon  the  market,  finds  no  difficulty  in  selling 
all  he  can  raise  at  a  good  profit. 


Do  Apples  Hubt  Milch  Cows?— We  answer, 
no,  unless  they  are  over-fed.  It  will  not  do  to- 
give  a  cow  free  access  to  a  pile  of  apples,  it  might 


Fig.  6. — A  NEAT  A-STILE  GATE. 

not  only  dry  up  the  flow  of  milk,  but  kill  the  cow. 
A  peck  of  apples  twice  a  day  will  do  much  more 
good  than  harm,  and  the  sooner  farmers  get  over 
this  idea  that  apples  injure  mileh  cows  the  better 
for  the  cows.  Apples  are  plentiful  this  year  in 
most  sections,  and  if  fair  fruit  would  go  to- 
waste  because  your  conscientious  scruples  forbid 
your  making  it  into  cider,  give  it  in  reasonable 
quantities  to  your  milch  cows  and  other  stock.. 
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Teasels  and  their  Culture. 

The  Teasel  is  oue  of  tliose  special  crops,  that  in 
Europe  is  confined  to  certain  localities,  both  in 
Engiand  and  on  the  Continent.  For  some  reason 
we  have  lately  had  inquiries  as  to  the  crop,  and  the 
manner  of  cultivating  it.  Teasels  have  been  more 
or  less  cultivated  in  the  older  States  ;  but  the  main 
supply  is  imported.  A  wet  season  is,  in  Europe, 
disastrous  to  the  crop.  Our  climate  is,  on  account 
of  its  dryness,  adapted ‘to  teasel- growing.  As 
the  harvesting  is  by  hand,  and  extends 
through  about  six  weeks,  the  cost  of 
gathering  the  crop  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  its  culture  in  this  country.  To  those 
who  wish  to  experiment  in  growing 
teasels,  we  give  an  outline  of  the 
method  of  culture.  The  Wild  Teasel 
(^Dipsacits  sylvestrifi),  is  found  as  an  in¬ 
troduced  road-side  weed  in  the  older 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  cultivated  or  Fuller’s 
Teasel  (B.  Fullonum)  is  a  variety  derived 
from  that.  Tiiis  Teasel  is  a  strong, 
biennial,  branching  plant,  some  six  feet 
high,  with  prickly  stems  and  leaves. 

The  main  stem  and  the  branches  are 
terminated  by  a  crowded  oval  flower 
cluster,  which  is  about  two-and-a-half 
inches  long,  and  an  inch-and-a-half  in 
diameter.  The  smali  lilac-colored  flow¬ 
ers  are  densely  crowded  on  this  head, 
and  each  flower  is  subtended  by  a 
stout  bract  or  chaif,  which  is  hooked  at  the  end. 
When  the  flowers  fali,  the  heads  are  a  collection 
of  these  hooked  bracts,  and  when  dried,  form  the 
teasels  of  commerce.  They  are  used  in  forming  the 
nap  upon  woolen  cloth,  and  though  many  attempts 
have  been  made  in  that  direction,  no  substitute  has 
been  found  for  the  teasel.  The  heads,  or  teasels, 
are  fixed  in  a  frame,  or  upon  a  cylinder,  which 
slowly  passes  over  the  cloth  ;  the  hooks  pull  out 
the  fibres,  all  in  oue  direction,  and  thus  “  raise  a 
nap.”  If  any  obstacle  is  met  with,  the  hook  will 
break,  without  injury  to  the  cloth.  Teasels  need  a 
strong  clay  soil,  one  that  is  not  very  rich.  The 
seeds  are  sown  in  drills,  twenty  inches  apart ;  when 
the  plants  are  up,  they  are  thinned  to  ten  inches  in 
the  rows,  some  growers  transplanting  the  surplus 
plants  to  other  rows  prepared  for  them.  The  crop 
is  kept  clean  during  the  first  season, 
and  it  is  well,  when  winter  sets  in,  to 
cover  the  soil  between  the  plants  with 
straw.  The  next  season  the  flower  stalk 
is  thrown  up,  which  branches  and  bear.s 
flower  heads.  Earth  is  drawn  against 
the  plants,  to  assist  them  in  resisting 
the  wind.  When  the  blossoms  drop 
from  the  heads,  these  are  cut  singly, 
leaving  each  with  a  stem  eight  or  nine 
inches  long.  Each  plant  yields  from 
forty  to  fifty  teasels.  The  heads  are 
spread  under  cover,  and  when  dry,  are 
assorted  into  three  grades,  the  largest 
being  known  as  “kings.”  As  it  takes 
from  two  to  three  thousand  teasels  to 
dress  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  these  are 
used  up  in  the  process,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  consumption  of  teasels  by 
woolen  manufacturers  is  very  large. 

The  crop  is  a  very  exhaustive  one  to 
the  soil.  A  sufficient  number  of  heads 
are  left  to  ripen  upon  the  plant,  to 
supply  seeds,  which  are  thrashed  out 
with  a  flail.  Any  surplus  of  seeds  is 
fed  to  poultry,  which  are  very  fond  of  them.  In 
England,  the  crop  is  regarded  as  an  uncertain  and 
a  speculative  one,  as  the  frequent  rains  of  that 
country  often  prevent  it  from  properly  maturing. 


None  among  the  seedlings  we  have  seen,  bears  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  parent  Seckel.  One 
has  such  an  exact  resemblance  in  shape  and  every 
other  respect  to  the  Boussock,  that  we  at  first  sup¬ 
posed  some  mistake  had  been  made,  and  that  we 
had  that  variety  instead  of  a  seedling.  A  trial 
proved  that  however  closely  the  exterior  might  re¬ 
semble  the  Boussock,  the  flesh  was  entirely  differ¬ 
ent,  being  very  spirited,  with  a  high  vinous  flavor, 
and  more  acidity.  The  flesh  is  fine-grained  and 
melting,  and  the  fruit  quite  good  enough  to  bear 
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the  name  of  its  enterprising  originator — the  Bogart. 
There  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  pears. 


Horse  Physiognomy. 

A  horse’s  head  indicates  his  character  very  much 
as  a  man’s  does.  Vice  is  shown  in  the  eye  and 
mouth  ;  intelligence  in  the  eye  and  in  the  breadth 
between  the  ears,  and  between  the  eyes  ;  spirit  in 
the  eye  and  in  the  pose,  in  the  mobile  nostril,  and 
active  ear.  The  size  of  the  eye,  the  thinness  of  the 
skin,  making  the  face  bony,  the  large,  open,  thin- 
edged  nostril,  the  fine  ear,  and  the  thin,  fine  mane 
and  fore-top,  are  indications  of  high  breeding,  and 
accompany  a  high-strung  nervous  organization, 
which  with  good  limbs  and  muscular  power,  ensures 


In  the  second  pair  of  heads,  we  have  those  of 
cold-blooded  draft  horses,  not  needed  for  speed, 
but  for  the  steady  exercise  of  muscular  strength. 
The  heads  are  meaty,  the  nostrils  fleshy,  the  eyes 
of  medium  size.  The  skin  is  thicker  than  in  fine- 
bred  and  thoroughbred  horses,  while  the  ears, 
though  often  small  and  neatly-formed,  are  fleshy 
and  less  delicate,  and  the  mane  more  abundant. 
Traits  of  moral  character  are,  however,  similarly 
indicated.  Intelligence  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
shrewd  self-indulgence  and  laziness,  with  wit  to 
let  his  mate  do  Che  most  work.  Spirit 
is  shown  by  the  mobile  ear  and  open 
eye,  and  vice  by  the  uncertain,  restless 
eye,  the  ear  laid  back,  and  the  air  of 
distrust  in  strong  contrast  to  the  trust¬ 
ful  honesty  of  the  horse’s  true  nature. 
Number  3,  shows  a  draft  horse  of  wil¬ 
lingness  and  spirit,  free  from  vice  by 
nature,  but  of  spirit  and  intelligence 
enough  to  have  vicious  traits  developed 
by  bad  treatment.  Number  4,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  knowing  horse,  having  a 
wise  caution,  laziness  without  stupidity, 
good-natured  ;  one  that  will  bear  the 
whip  and  need  it  before  he  will  do  his 
best.  The  stupidly,  lazy  horse,  that 
drivers  call  a  “lunk-head,”  has  a  dull 
eye  usually,  a  narrow  forehead,  and 
contracted  poll.  He  is  not  represented 
in  this  group,  but  occurs  not  infre¬ 
quently,  is  always  a  blunderer,  forgets 
himself, and  stumbles  on  smooth  ground, 
gets  himself  and  his  owner  into  difficulties,  caiks 
himself,  is  sometimes  positively  lazy,  but  often  a 
hard  goer.  He  needs  constant  care  and  watchful¬ 
ness  on  the  driver’s  part.  A  buyer  of  equine  flesh 
should  be  able  to  detect  the  good  and  bad  qualities 
of  the  animals  he  contemplates  purchasing.  This 
valuable  knowledge  is  only  acquired  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  various  parts  of  horse  physiognomy. 
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A  New  Seedling  Pear.  —  Mr.  E.  H.  Bogart, 
Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  several  years  ago  sowed 
seeds  of  the  Seckel  Pear.  The  result  was  a  large 
number  of  seedling  pear  trees,  some  of  which  are 
showing  fruit.  Last  v’ear  he  brought  us  several  of 
the  new  pears,  and  as  others  came  into  bearing  this 
season,  he  submitted  specimens  for  our  inspection. 


a  considerable  degree  of  speed  in  the  animal. 

We  herewith  present  engravings  of  two  pairs  of 
horses’  heads.  The  first  are  horses  of  high  breeding. 
Number  1,  is  high-strung  and  mettlesome,  with  an 
untrustworthy  eye,  and  a  vicious  mouth — a  power¬ 
ful  animal  of  great  endurance,  but  being  wilfull, 
is  hard  to  control.  Number  2,  is  equally  high¬ 
bred,  with  great  breadth  of  forehead  and  head, 
with  a  large,  full,  generous  eye,  not  lacking  in 
spirit.  The  bony  face  indicates  blood,  the  ear  and 
the  thin-edged  nostril  show  spirit,  while  the 
whole  expression  of  the  animal’s  face  is  one 
of  abounding  docility,  kindliness,  and  honesty. 


The  Exportation  of  Apples. 

In  view  of  the  short  crop  of  apples  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  English  journals  are 
discussing  the  sources  whence  the  needed  supply 
of  fruit  is  to  be  drawn.  All  the  feountries  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe  report  a  short  crop  of  apples,  save 
France,  and  here  the  late  and  better 
kinds  are  not  abundant.  “  It  will  be 
from  America  that  the  supply  for  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  derived,”  is 
the  general  conclusion.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  dealers  in  England,  that 
the  prospects  of  shippers  to  that 
country,  “  were  never  more  promis¬ 
ing,  particularly  for  the  better  and 
later  descriptions  of  apples.”  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  shippers  will 
not  repeat  the  mistake  of  a  few 
years  ago,  when  in  a  season  of  scar¬ 
city  in  England,  all  qualities  of 
fruit — any  that  were  apples,  were 
sent  abroad.  As  a  consequence,  many 
shipments  did  not  bring  enough  to 
pay  the  freight.  The  English  buyers 
will  pay  liberally  for  good  fruit ;  poor 
stuff  they  will  not  have  at  any  price. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  much  dis¬ 
credit  has  been  brought  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  apples,  by  sending  over  barrels 
that  had  been  topped ;  the  selected 
fruit  placed  near  the  heads,  while  the 
the  barrels  was  filled  with  fruit  of  poor 
The  practice  of  placing  one  or  more 
layers  of  the  best  specimens  of  fruit  upon  the  top 
and  bottom  of  each  barrel,  may  be  desired  by  some 
of  our  own  dealers,  but  it  does  not  meet  with  favor 
abroad.  An  American  brand  no  longer  guaran¬ 
tees  honest  packing,  and  buyers  insist  that  the 
contents  of  each  barrel  shall  be  emptied  into  an 
immense  tray,  in  order  that  the  entire  contents 
may  be  Inspected  before  a  purchase  is  made. 
With  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  our  packers 
restored,  we  shall  enjoy  a  quick  market  for  our 
orchard  products  in  London  and  elsewhere  abroad. 


bulk  of 
quality. 
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Renting  Land  on  Shares. 

As  a  rule,  fanners  do  not  like  to  rent  land  in 
iigh  condition  on  shares,  and  the  man  who  works 
land  on  shares  almost  alwa3’S  pays  too  high  a  rent 
for  it.  We  have,  rarely  seen  a  farm  that  had  been 
rented  on  shares  for  several  years  that  was  not 
badly  “  run  down.”  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  system. 

The  only  farming  that  pays  is  good  fanning.  We 
mean  by  good  farming,  draining  when  necessary, 
thorough  cultivation,  the  destruction  of  weeds, 
saving  and  applying  m.anure  or  plowing  under 
green  crops,  and  doing  the  work  in  good  season 
and  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  The  man  who  hires 


farm,  it  is  evident  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  more  labor  a  crop  requires  and  receives  for 
its  proper  cultivation,  the  more  rent  you  pay. 

An  apple  orchard  in  bearing  condition  is  profitable 
to  the  tenant.  Unless  he  has  a  good  crop  to  gather 
and  market,  he  need  spend  but  little  labor  on  it. 
A  meadow  or  pasture  requires  but  little  labor. 

A  crop  of  oats  or  barley,  or  spring  wheat,  costs 
but  little  to  put  in  or  harvest.  Crops  which  need 
hoeing  and  cultivating,  cost  more  than  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  buckwheat,  millet,  timothy,  clover,  etc. 
We  have  known  a  farmer  to  let  land  to  one  man  to 
sow  to  oats  in  the  spring,  followed  with  winter 
wheat  iii  the  fall,  and  to  another  man  land  to  plant 
to  potatoes — both  on  the  halves,  the  tenant  to  do 


Others,  thinking  that  an  uncongenial  soil  is  the 
cause  of  failure,  are  at  great  trouble  to  procure 
leaf-mould,  and  endeavor  to  imitate  their  natural 
conditions,  but  all  without  favorable  results.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  many  failures,  these  shrubs  areas 
easily  managed  as  any  others.  Spring  is  the  best 
time  for  moving  them.  Before  taking  them  up, 
cut  off  every  branch,  leaving  nothing  but  a  stem. 


Public  Parks— The  Crotona. 

Among  the  new  parks  proposed  for  New  York 
City  is  a  tract  not  far  from  the  Bronx  River,  in 
Westchester  County,  which  is  frequently  visited 


A  WOODED  PAEK. 


land  on  shares  pays  for  it  in  labor.  The  more  labor 
he  puts  into  the  land  the  higher  rent  he  pays — the 
less  labor  the  less  rent.  This  is  true,  at  least,  so 
far  as  the  tenant  is  concerned.  He  may  put  con¬ 
siderable  labor  into  the  land  without  the  owner 
getting  any  benefit  from  it,  owing  to  poor  land  or 
poor  judgment,  or  the  failure  of  the  crops  from 
floods,  drouth,  insects,  etc.  But  if  the  tenant  puts 
on  the  labor,  he  pays  the  money  which  the  labor 
represents,  whether  the  owner  gets  it  or  not.  In 
other  words,  the  tenant  assumes  the  risk  of  poor 
seasons,  just  as  much  as  if  he  paid  money  rent.  He 
quickly  finds  this  out,  and  sooner  or  later  learns 
that  the  less  labor  he  puts  on  the  less  risk  he  nins. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  we  know  many  who  have 
done  well  in  renting  farms  on  shares.  They  have 
now  good  farms  of  their  own,  all  paid  for.  In  fact 
they  have  bought  the  farms  they  formerly  rented. 
Of  course  the  owners  of  the  farms  were  lucky  in 
finding  such  men.  If  the  tenants  made  money,  the 
owners  made  money  also.  A  great  deal  depends 
on  the  men.  The  owner  must  be  liberal.  If  he 
can  find  a  tenant  that  is  industrious,  careful,  sys¬ 
tematic,  prompt,  and  forehanded,  he  can  well 
afford  to  help  him  in  every  way  in  his  power.  In 
helping  the  tenant  he  is,  of  course,  helping  himself. 

In  regard  to  what  crops  to  put  in  on  a  rented 


Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
all  the  work.  If  the  oats  yielded  forty  bushels  per 
acre,  and  sold  for  thirty  cents,  the  land  owner  got 
six  dollars  an  acre  rent.  If  the  potatoes  yielded 
one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre  and  sold  for 
forty  cents  per  bushel,  the  landlord  got  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre  rent.  You  will  say  that  the  tenant  also 
received  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  True,  but  he  spends 
more  labor  on  the  potatoes  than  on ,  the  oats. 

The  so-called  garden  crops,  such  as  cabbages, 
onions,  carrots,  beets,  rutabagas,  turnips,  celery, 
etc.,  all  require  considerable  labor,  and  when 
raised  on  shares  the  land-owner,  if  a  fair  yield  is 
obtained,  gets  a  high  rent  for  his  land.  He  can  af¬ 
ford  to  furnish  all  the  manure  and  all  the  seed, 
and  in  fact  should  do  so,  and  be  liberal  in  lend¬ 
ing  the  use  of  plows,  cultivators,  drills,  etc.  If 
good  crops  are  obtained,  both  parties  will  do  well. 


Broad-leaved  'Evergreens,  Holly,  etc. — The 
few  broad-leaved  evergreen  shrubs,  native  to  the 
Northern  States — the  holly,  the  laurels,  inkberry, 
etc.,  are  so  desirable  for  cultivation,  that  they  are 
often  transplanted  from  their  native  localities  to 
the  grounds.  "When  thus  transplanted,  these  fail 
so  generally,  that  some  have  the  impression  that 
only  plants  grown  in  the  nursery  will  succeed. 


;  by  one  of  our  editors  in  his  daily  drives  around 
New  York  in  quest  of  interesting  things  for  his 
!  readers.  Our  artists  herewith  present  a  spirited 
I  engraving  from  designs  furnished  us  by  the  Park 
;  Commissioners  of  this  intended  woody  locality, 
which  is  to  be  named  Crotona  Park.  Each  of  the 
;  established,  as  well  as  the  proposed  parks  around 
;  New  York,  has  its  distinguishing  features.  In  Cen- 
;  tral  Park,  for  example,  the  prevailing  natural 
j  features  are  massive  rocks,  while  the  conspicuous 
1  artificial  embellishments  are  bridges,  of  which 
,  there  are  many  fine  examples.  Crotona  Park,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  engraving,  will  be  more  like 
the  English  parks,  in  being  heavily  wooded.  A 
j  large  portion  of  the  tract  only  needs  to  have  road- 
j  ways  cut  through  it,  and  a  judicious  thinning  out 
j  of  the  trees  for  the  benefit  of  those  that  remain,  to 
j  adapt  it  to  park  uses  at  once.  This  brings  to  mind 
j  a  fine  private  park  we  visited  in  a  Western  State.  A 
farmer  who  had  a  large  maple  orchard,  or  “Sugar 
Bush,”  as  he  called  it,  had  cut  away  all  the  under¬ 
growth,  laid  out  roads  and  converted  his  tract  into 
as  fine  a  park  as  one  need  have,  while  it  was  all  the 
I  more  convenient  for  its  original  use — a  source 
of  sweetning.  This  affords  a  suggestion  to  many 
other  farmers  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
‘  maple  groves.  Let  them  be  made  into  parks. 
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A  Cottage  Costing  $1,500. 

S.  B.  REBD. 

This  Is  a  very  desirable  cottage  of  eight  rooms,  with  the 
necessary  halls  and  closets.  It  is  well  suited  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  small  family.  Several  houses  have  been 
built  from  tliese  plans.  In  some  cases,  where  persons 
desired  to  occupy  only  a  single  lot,  the  kitchen  has  been 
placed  in  the  rear,  instead  of  at  the  side,  as  shown.  The 
cost  is  the  same  in  either  case.  The  construction  is 
shown  in  the  following  abstract  of  the  specification : 

The  hight  of  the  cellar  is  six  feet  six  inches  ;  of  the 
first  story,  nine  feet ;  and  of  the  second  story,  eight 
feet ;  all  in  the  clear.  The  cel¬ 
lar  is  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet,  and  the  loose  earth 
used  to  grade  around  the  house, 
at  completion,  leaving  two  and 
a  half  feet  of  the  foundations 
exposed  to  sight  on  the  outside. 

The  foundation  for  the  main 
house  is  of  broken  stone,  laid 
in  good  mortar,  eighteen  inches 
thick,  to  the  hight  of  three  feet 
six  inches  ;  the  balance  is  of 
hard  brick  and  mortar,  eight 
inches  thick,and  three  feet  high, 
neatly  pointed  where  exposed 
to  view.  The  chimneys  are  of 
hard  brick  and  mortar,  laid  with 
close  joints,  with  separate  and 
continuous  flues  from  each  fire- 
place  to  the  top,  and  thimbles 
where  required.  The  interior 
side  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  -s;, 
two  full  stories  are  hard-finish¬ 
ed  on  two  coats  of  best  brown 
mortar,  and  seasoned  lath.  The 
frame  is  of  sound  timber,  pro¬ 
perly  framed,  raised,  and  se¬ 
cured  with  hard-wood  pins. 

Beams  and  rafters  are  placed 
two  feet  apart  from  centres; 
studding,  sixteen  inches  apart. 

The  beams  are  bridged.  All 
window  frames  have  plank 
stiles,  and  timber  sills  of  clear 
pine.  The  sash  are  an  inch- 
and-a-half  thick,  glazed  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  plans,  and  hung  to  balance-weights 
with  good  cord.  There  are  outside  blinds  to  each 
window  above  the  cellar,  properly  hung  and  fasten¬ 
ed.  The  outside  of  the  upright  frame  is  first  sheathed 
over  with  hemlock  boards,  next  covered  with  rosin-sized 
paper,  and  finally  inclosed  with  pine  clap-boards,  to  the 
hight  of  the  belt  course.  Above  this  it  is  shingled  with 
eighteen-inch  pine  shingles,  laid  to  two  lines  three- 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  the  shingles  alternating,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  front  gable,  where  the  butts  are  rounded  and 
laid  to  curved  lines.  The  clap-boards  show  four-fifths 
of  their  width,  and  the  shingles  one-third  of  their  length 
to  the  weather.  The  porch  and  bay  window  are  con¬ 
structed  of  clear  pine,  resting  on  locust  posts,  and  lattice 
work.  The  ceiling  is  narrow  boarding,  and  the  columns 


stairs  are  constructed  of  clear  pine  in  the  best  manner, 
with  newel,  rail,  and  ballusters  of  ash;  cellar  stairs  are 
strongly  constructed  of  plank,  and  the  outside  steps  are 
made  as  shown  in  figures  1  and  2.  All  jambs  are  rabhett- 
ed  plank,  with  three-inch  grounds,  and  four-and-three- 
quarter  reeded  architraves,  with  foot  and  head-blocks. 
Panels  are  formed  under  each  window  in  the  two  stories, 
and  the  base  in  all  parts  matches  the  trim.  The  closets 
are  shelved  and  hooked  in  the  usual  manner.  Molded 
hard- wood  saddles  are  placed  to  doors,  and  turned  stops 
where  required.  The  doors  are  seasoned  pine,  panelled 
and  molded,  the  outside  and  room  doors  being  one-and- 
a-half  inch ;  closet  doors  one-and-a-quarter  inch  thick. 
The  front  door,  outside,  is  heavily  molded,  and  has 


Ipump  and  sink  (complete) .  12,0() 

Porches  (complete) .  87.00 

60  feet  tin  work,  ®  10c.  per  foot  .  6.00 

S  kegs  nails,  @  $3  per  keg .  9.00 

Carting . . .  15.00 

Painting  (complete) .  150.00 

Labor,  not  Included  above .  175.00 

Incidentals .  24.25 

Total  Cost .  $1,500.00 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  COTTAGE,  COSTING  $1,500. 

heavy  butts  (loose  joint),  lock  with  night-latch,  and  bolts. 

All  other  doors  have  suitable  butts  and  mortice  locks, 
w’ith  brass  bolts  and  keys,  knobs  of  white  porcelain. 
Sash  fastening  to  all  windows. 

All  outside  work  usually  painted,  has  two  coats  of 
best  paint,  inside  stained,  filled,  and  hard  oiled.  All 
knots  shellacked,  nail  holes  and  other  defects  stopped 
with  putty  before  painting.  Colors  and  stains  as  direct¬ 
ed.  The  estimate  of  material  and  labor  are  as  follows: 

55  yards  excavation,  @  25  cts.  per  yard . $  18.75 

12,000  bricks  in  foundation  and  chimnies  (complete), 

®  $15  per  M . . .  180.00 

82  feet  blue  stone  (complete),  at  30c.  per  foot .  9.60 

500  yards  plastering  (complete),  ®  30c.  per  yard. . .  150.00 

2M  wall  strips,  @  ISc.  each .  32.50 

2,750  feet  timber  raised  (complete),  @  80c.  per  M _  82.50 

100  Joints,  (g(  18c.  each .  18.00 


What  Can  he  Eaised  in  Central  Dakota. 

B.  G.  NEWTON. 

First  and  foremost  raise  trees  for  protection,  fuel,  and 
timber.  For  the  first  two  needs  the  Cottonwood  and 
White  Willow  take  the  lead,  on 
account  of  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  procured,  their  rapid 
growth  and  perfect  adaptation 
to  the  climate.  Among  Ever¬ 
greens,  the  Scotch  Fir  will  prove 
valuable  for  shelter  belts.  It 
can  be  raised  from  seed  with, 
better  success  and  less  expense 
than  most  other  Evergreen  trees. 
Seedlings  a  foot  high,  set  this 
spring,  have  made  a  fine  growth. 
European  Larch  seed  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  has  either 
failed  to  germinate,  or  else  the 
few  that  did,  just  peeped  above 
the  ground  and  died.  The  strong, 
and  rapid  -  growing  Russian 
Sunflower  can  be  successfully 
grown.  The  first  use  is  for  pro¬ 
tection.  Plant  the  seeds  in  rows 
through  the  garden,  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  with  the 
rows  ten  to  sixteen  feet  apart. 
The  •  plants  will  ward  off  the 
winds,  and  between  them  can 
be  grown  any  vegetables  of  the 
tender  varieties.  They  will  also 
prove  valuable  between  straw- 
beri-y  beds.  If  the  stalks  are 
allowed  to  stand,  they  will  hold 
the  snow  on  the  beds  through 
the  winter.  The  heads,  gather¬ 
ed  when  ripe,  yield  one  of  the 
best  kinds  of  food  for  the  poul¬ 
try  yard.  The  stalks  furnish  a 
far  better  fuel  than  hay  or  corn.  All  the  grains,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  succeed  here,  and  most  of  them  can  be  grown 
in  the  highest  perfection.  Many  persons  come  here  with 
the  idea  that  they  can  put  in  their  seed  in  the  most  slovenly 
manner  and  secure  good  crops.  They  would  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  such  farming  where  they  came  from,  but 
here — we  are  sorry  to  say,  they  sometimes  succeed.  In 
the  long  run  good  farming  always  pays  the  best  here  as 
elsewhere.  Flax  on  sod  will  yield  quick  and  sure  re¬ 
turns,  and  corn  is  a  fine  and  profitable  crop  in  Dakota. 

For  root  crops  this  region  cannot  be  excelled.  Pota¬ 
toes  grow  as  large,  sound  and  mealy  as  the  most  exacting 
could  desire.  Turnips  and  beets  are  large,  sweet,  and 
tender.  Radishes  are  more  crisp  and  tender  than  we 
ever  raised  at  the  East,  and  pumpkin,  squash,  and  melon 


are  six  inches,  turned.  The  roofs  are  of  eighteen-inch 
pine  shingles,  laid  five-and-a-half  inches  to  the  weather 
on  shingling  lath.  The  ridges  are  saddled  with  pine 
boards.  Cottage  gutters  of  tin  are  “laid-in”  on  the 
second  course  of  shingles,  and  three-inch  tin  leaders 
convey  all  roof-water  to  the  ground.  The  porch  and 
stoop  flooring  are  of  one-and-a-quarter  and  four-and-a- 
half  inch  clear  T.  &  G.  pine.  Inside  floors  one  by  seven 
inch  T.  &G.  spruce,  all  thoroughly  nailed  to  each  bear¬ 
ing.  The  outside  floors  are  laid  in  paint.  The  main 


11  locust  posts,  @  30c.  each .  3.80 

175  sheathing,  ®  13c.  each .  31.50 

145  lbs.  papei',  ®  4c.  per  Ib .  5.80 

220  clap  boards,  @  18c.  each .  39.60 

200  shingling  lath,  @  6c.  each .  12.00 

60  bunches  shingles,®  $1.50  per  bunch .  90.TO 

40  narrow  ceiling,  @  20c.  each .  8.00 

Cornices  (complete) .  20.00 

1,330  feet  flooring,  @  4c.  per  foot . i . . .  53.^ 

13  large  windows  (complete),  @  $8  each .  104.00 

7  small  windows  (complete),  at  $4  each .  28.00 

18  doors  (complete),  at  $7  each .  126.00 

2  mantles  (complete),  at  $12  each .  24.00 

2  stairs  (complete) .  40.00 


vines  act  as  if  they  disliked  to  see  so  much  idle  ground, 
and  do  their  best  to  occupy  it  to  good  advantage. 

The  success  with  all  kinds  of  live  stock  attained  in 
every  part  of  the  Territory,  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  this  branch  of  farming.  The  plentiful 
supply  of  wild  grasses,  with  their  well-known  fattening 
properties,  the  ability  to  grow  the  best  of  the  tame 
grasses,  and  good  water  in  abundance,  all  combine  to 
prove  that  Dakota  will  soon  excel  in  raising  live  stock. 
The  winters  compare  favorably  with  those  in  New  York. 
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Camellias — How  to  Treat  Them. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  large  Camellia  plant  in  full 
■blossom  ?  If  you  have  not,  I  will  risk  my  reputa¬ 
tion  by  saying  that  all  other  flowers  within  my 
knowledge,  barring  the  rose,  dwindle  into  insignif¬ 
icance  when  compared  with  it.  It  excels  the 
finest  rose  in  doubleness  and  form  of  its  flowers, 
and  puts  the  virgin  lily  to  shame  for  spotless 
beauty  and  whiteness  ;  if  it  only  possessed  fra- 


C.;.mellia8  bloom  in  the  winter,  and  at  no  other 
season  of  the  year.  Plants  should  be  purchased 
of  the  florist  in  the  fall  or  early  in  winter,  and  such 
plants  as  have  flower-buds  already  formed  ;  those 
plants,  if  kept  in  the  right  atmosphere,  will  bloom 
profusely,  but  they  must  have  an  atmosphere  of 
fifty  degrees  until  the  buds  are  all  expanded,  after 
which  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  flower  blast¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  the  bloom  has  all  passed  off, 
the  plants  should  be  taken  from  their  cool  quar- 


growing,  and  watered  freely  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer.  They  must  be  left  out-of-doors  as  long  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  but,  on  the  approach  of  frost, 
take  the  plants  into  the  house,  and  let  them  stand 
in  a  cool  room,  where  the  temperature  is  not  over 
fifty  degrees.  This  is  the  critical  time,  if  they  are 
removed  into  a  warm  temperature  of  seventy  or 
eighty  degrees,  the  buds  will  all  blast  and  drop  off. 

If  the  plants  are  large  and  well-budded,  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  will  be  obtained  throughout  the 


Holiday  Greeting 
to  One  and  All. 

The  cluster  of  engrav¬ 
ings  on  the  first  page  of 
this  issue  of  our  paper 
presents  some  of  the  va¬ 
ried  enjoyments  of  the 
month.  At  this  season 
our  pleasures  are  mark¬ 
ed  by  thankfulness  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  and 
our  artist  has  chosen  the 
return  of  the  family  from 
church,  to  suggest, rather 
than  represent  this  fea¬ 
ture.  This  is  especially 
the  season  of  friendly 
visits.  Over  a  large 
portion  of  this  country, 
a  covering  of  snow 
makes  easy  communica¬ 
tions  between  long  sepa¬ 
rated  friends,  while  it  at 
the  same  time  enforces 
upon  the  farmer  some¬ 
thing  like  leisure  for  the 
enjoyment  of  social  in¬ 
tercourse.  The  exhOa- 
ration  of  the  motion,  as 
they  swiftly  glide  among 
wintry  scenes,  tempt 
many  to  join  a  sleighing 
party  for  this  alone.  The 
young,  whatpleasures  the 
season  brings  to  them  I 
■With  skate  and  sled,  they 
never  find  the  weather 
too  cold,  and  their 
ruddy  faces  glow  with 
health  and  the  warmth  of 
their  young  hearts.  Old¬ 
er  people  welcome  the 
return  of  winter.  The 
crowning  enjoyment  of 
the  time  is  the  social 
feast,  at  which  family 
and  friends,  after  per¬ 
haps  many  months  of 
separation,  are  gathered. 
Whether  assembled  in 
accordance  with  the  New 
England  custom,  at 
Thanksgiving,  or  after 
the  more  Southern  man¬ 
ner,  at  Christmas,  the 
American  Agricvlturist 
sends  its  Holiday  Greet¬ 
ing  with  a  “God  bless 
you,  one  and  all.” 


High  Praise  from  a 
High  Quarter. 

The  tenth  census  of  the 
United  States,  Volume 
just  issued,  contains 
the  following  very  flat¬ 
tering  allusion  to  the 
American  Agriculturist ; 
“The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  dates  from  1842, and 
is  one  of  the  numerous 
periodicals  of  the  same 
class  which  originated  in 
all  parts  of  the  country 
at  or  about  the  same 
time,  some  of  which  are 
still  in  healthy  existence, 
while  others  quickly  sub¬ 
sided.  The  AmeHcan  Ag¬ 
riculturist  is  especially 
•worthy  of  mention,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  remarkable 
success  that  has  attend¬ 
ed  the  unique  and  untir¬ 
ing  efforts  of  its  proprie¬ 
tors  to  increase  and  ex- 
tendits  circulation,  which 
at  one  time  reached  a 
point  undoubtedly  higher 
than  was  ever  before  at¬ 
tained  by  a  journal  of  its 
class.  Its  contents  are  du¬ 
plicated  every  month  for 
a  German  edition,  which 
also  circulates  widely.” 
Probably  no  government 
publication  ever  before 
went  out  of  its  way,  un¬ 
solicited,  to  bestow  such 
flattering  notices  upon 
a  journal  published  by 
prKate  individuals.  The 
time  alluded  to,  when 
ih^AmericanAgriculturist 
had  such  a  large  circula¬ 
tion,  was  during  the  war. 
Its  friends  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  it  is  now 
rapidly  attaining  to  those 
figures.  During  the  past 
three  months,  the  circu¬ 
lation  has  fully  trebled 
that  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  last  year, 
and  not  since  inflated  war 
times,  have  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  began  to  compare 
with  those  received  since 
the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  autumn  campaign. 
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grance,  it  would  be  unquestionably  the  Queen  of 
the  floral  world.  What  I  shall  have  to  say  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  plant,  I  hope  will  have  the  effect  of  in¬ 
troducing  it  into  many  homes  where  it  has  hitherto 
been  little  known.  Few  outside  of  professional 
florists  have  undertaken  to  cultivate  the  CamelUa, 
for  the  reason,  we  suppose,  that  it  is  thought  to  be 
quite  an  impossibility  to  raise  and  bloom  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  outside  of  a  green-house  ;  this  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  although  many  believe  it  otherwise.  I  con¬ 
tend  that  Camellias  can  be  as  easily  and  as  success¬ 
fully  grown  in  the  window  as  the  rose  or  geranium. 


ters,  and  placed  with  the  other  plants  in  a  warm 
temperature,  and  watered  freely,  to  encourage  a 
vigorous  growth  previous  to  removing  them  out- 
of-doors  in  the  spring.  As  soon  as  all  danger  of 
heavy  frosts  is  over  in  the  spring,  the  plants  should 
be  taken  from  the  house  and  removed  to  some 
shady  location,  under  a  grape-arbor,  in  a  pit  or 
frame  covered  with  shades.  Here  leave  them  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  pots,  “plunging”  the  pots  in  earth  or 
sand  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying  out.  Summer 
is  the  period  in  which  the  flower-buds  are  formed 
that  bloom  in  winter,  and  the  plants  should  be  kept 


entire  winter.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties, 
embracing  colors  from  red,  piuk,  variegated,  etc., 
to  the  purest  waxy-white.  The  Double  White  Ca¬ 
mellia  Japonica,  the  white  sort,  is  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  for  its  bloom,  the  flowers  being  sometimes  four 
to  five  inches  in  diameter,  exceedingly  double, 
with  petals  imbricated,  and  of  a  waxy  texture.  They 
are  invaluable  for  funeral  occasions,  when  pure 
white  flowers  are  required.  Plants  are  multiplied 
by  either  grafting  or  budding  them  on  the  common 
stock ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  plants  from 
cuttings,  they  are  slower  than  Azaleas  to  root.  J.  S. 
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About  Boy’s  Christmas  Presents. 


We  do  not  refer  in  the  heading  to  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents  for  boys,  but  to  those  from  boys.  If  one  of 
our  young  readers  were  to  give  his  uncle  a  present, 
we  should  much  prefer  it  to  be  something  he  had 
made  with  his  own  hands,  rather  than  some  article 
bought  with  his  savings.  Girls  are  much  better 
off  in  this  respect  than  boys,  as  there  are  so  many 
pretty  and  useful  articles  they  can  make  with 
needles,  knitting,  crochettlng  and  sewing.  Boys 
should  learn  to  draw,  and  every  boy  can  learn  to 
use  a  pencil  after  a  fashion,  though  all  can  not 
learn  to  draw  equally  well.  A  neatly  executed 
sketch  in  pencil,  or  in  water  colors,  makes  a  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  that  is  acceptable  to  any  one,  and  espec¬ 
ially  to  an  older  person.  Boys  who  are  skilled  in 
the  use  of  carpenter’s  tools,  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  give  for  a  Christmas  present.  A 
carefully  made,  plain,  small  box,  especially  if  the 
material  is  some  kind  of  pretty  wood,  can  be  use¬ 
ful  in  so  many  ways,  that  it  can  hardly  come  amiss 
as  a  present  to  any  friend.  A  boot-jack  is  easily 
made,  and  can  be  highly  ornamented  if  you  choose. 
A  plain,  strong  one,  has  this  advantage  that  it  wiU 
be  in  frequent  use,  and  thus  often  remind  the  re¬ 


ceiver  of  the  giver.  We  were  in  the  store  of  an  im¬ 
porter  of  fancy  wares  not  long  ago,  and  saw  there 
what  seemed  to  us  a  capital  thing  for  an  oldish 
boy  to  make  as  a  present  for  his  father,  or  some 
friend.  It  was  a  farmer’s  hat-rack,  and  a  most  ap¬ 
propriate  one  for  the  front  entry  (we  know  it  is 
now  called  hall,  but  we  like  old-fashioned  names), 
of  a  farm  house.  We  drew  a  sketch  of  it  for 
the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  The 
principal  portion  is  an  imitation  square  harrow; 
this  has  a  diamond-shaped  looking  glass  in  the 
center,  and  the  imitation,  blunt,  wooden  teeth  of 
the  harrow  serve  to  hold  hats,  coats,  etc.  Below  is 
hung  a  double-tree,  with  two  single-trees,  mainly 
for  ornament,  but  caps,  etc.,  may  be  hung  upon 
the  ends.  A  scythe  and  fork,  the  handles  crossed 
behind  the  harrow,  and  a  sickle  or  grain  hook  are 
used  as  ornaments  and  give  a  rural  appearance  to 
the  whole.  As  to  materials,  the  one  we  saw  was 
made  of  ash,  but  any  other  wood  will  answer, 
though  some  hard-wood  with  a  well-marked  grain, 
will  look  better  than  pine,  unless  it  be  Southern 
hard  pine.  The  wood-work  may  be  finished  with 
linseed  oil,  or  with  shellac  varnish.  The  teeth  of 
the  harrow  should  be  of  hard-wood,  and  not  very 
sharp.  They  may  be  “  ebonized,”  by  staining  them 
with  black  ink,  taking  care  that  they  are  tiioroughly 
dry  before  varnishing.  The  blades  of  the  scythe 
and  sickle  may  be  worked  out  of  any  thin  stufl’, 
that  will  not  break  readily,  and  then  neatly  covered 
with  tin  foil,  which  is  fastened  on  with  stiff  flour- 
paste.  The  tines  of  the  fork  may  be  of  stout  wire, 
and  all  the  ferrules  should  be  of  tin  foil,  painted 


black  if  you  prefer.  Lastly,  do  not  forget  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  couple  of  strong  rings,  by  which  to  hang 
the  rack  to  Looks  upon  the  wall  in  the  front  entry. 


Plants  for  Window  Culture. 

Lovers  of  flowers  often  make  a  great  mistake  in 
selecting  plants  for  their  window  gardens.  They 
go  to  a  florist,  select  plants  that  are  in  bloom, 
purchase  and  take  them  home,  and  are  disappoint¬ 
ed  to  find  that  they  never  afterwards  look  as  well 
as  the  day  they  set  them  in  the  window.  Plants 
should  never  be  purchased  in  flower.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  high  temperature  and  a  moist  atmos¬ 
phere,  under  which  they  were  brought  into  bloom, 
do  not  exist  in  the  window,  and  plants  brought 
from  a  green-house,  at  once  commence  to  dwindle. 
Aside  from  this,  plants  are  often  selected,  which. 
Under  no  circumstances,  succeed  well  in  window 
culture.  Many  think  a  plant  of  no  value  unless  it 
flowers.  If  amateurs  could  be  content  with  an 
abundance  of  handsome  foliage,  with  here  and 
there  a  plant  in  flower,  they  would  derive  much 
more  satisfaction  from  their  attempts  at  window 
gardening.  With  a  view  to  aid  those  who  would 
undertake  window  gardening,  we  enumerate  a  few 
plants  .that  will  be  quite  sure  to  succeed.  In  the 
first  place,  as  to  plants  cultivated  for  their  foliage 
only.  The  most  valuable  of  these  is  Ivy.  A  plant 
of  either  English  or  Irish  Ivy,  to  be  trained  up 
over  the  window,  is  most  pleasing,  or  Ivy  may  be 
planted  in  a  hanging  basket,  to  trail  over  the  sides 
and  be  twined  up  the  handles.  For  plants  of  this 
kind  in  pots,  the  India  Kubber  Plant,  {Ficus eJastica), 
is  one  of  the  best.  Its  leaves  are  large  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  while  the  reddish  sheaths  to  the  young  leaves 
are  almost  as  handsome  as  flowers.  The  Umbrella 
Sedge,  Cyperus  alternifolius,  looks  something  like  a 
miniature  palm,  is  easily  cultivated  and  very  showy. 
The  universal  window  plant  of  Paris  is  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata,  which  has  no  common  name.  Our 
florists  supply  it,  and  it  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the 
window.  The  plant  known  as  Wandering  Jew, 
Aaron’s  Beard,  and  by  many  other  names,  is  Saxi- 
fraqa  sarrnentosa.  It  throws  off  runners,  which 
hang  over  the  pot  or  basket  in  a  graceful  manner, 
and  though  it  sometimes  blooms,  the  flowers  are 
not  showy,  and  its  chief  beauty  is  in  its  variegated 
leaves.  Among  plants  to  flower  in  the  window,  we 
place  first  the  Chinese  Primroses.  If  plants  are  to 
be  procured  from  a  florist,  select  those  that  do  not 
yet  show  their  flower  buds.  They  will  flower  for  a 
long  time.  Some  of  the  Begonias,  such  a&B.fuscM- 
oides  and  B.  multiflora,  are  free-flowering,  and  of  easy 
culture.  The  so-called  Crab’s-claw  Cactuses  {Epi- 
phyllum)  are  excellent  window  plants,  as  are  A'edwm 
Sieboldii,  the  Cigar  Plant  (Cup/iea),  and  Cyclamens. 


Gas  Tar  and  its  Uses. 

In  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  from  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal,  a  large  quantity  (amounting  to 
about  eight  per  cent  of  the  coal),  of  a  thick,  black, 
strong-smelling  liquid  is  collected,  known  as  gas 
tar  and  coal  tar.  This  is  a  very  complex  substance, 
and  by  distillation  yields  several  oils,  etc.,  leaving 
behind  a  solid  pitch,  called  coke-pitch,  and  incor¬ 
rectly  asphaltum,  true  asphaltum  being  a  natural 
product.  Gas  tar,  as  it  comes  from  the  gas  works, 
is  used  for  various  purposes,  among  others,  for 
the  preservation  of  timber,  especialiy  fences  and 
fence-posts,  for  the  making  of  roofing  compo¬ 
sition,  and  in  laying  what  are  called  asphalt  walks. 
We  have  had  complaints,  that  it  appeared  to  be  of 
little  value  in  preserving  wood,  and  several  have 
inquired  as  to  the  proper  method  of  using  it.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  as  there  are  diflferent  kinds  of  coal 
used  in  gas  making,  that  the  tar  varies  greatly  in 
its  properties.  In  England,  where  it  is  much  more 
used  than  with  us,  one  writer  recommends  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Three  gallons  of  coal  tar,  in  an  iron  kettle, 
is  set  over  a  slow  fire  and  allowed  to  simmer  for 
about  an  hour.  This  should  be  done  in  the  open 
air,  as  there  is  danger  of  its  taking  fire.  After  it 
has  simmered  for  this  time,  add  a  handful  of  fine 
quick-lime,  and  stir  well  together.  Remove  from 


the  fire,  and  add  a  quart  of  benzine  or  naphtha,  or 
sufHcient  to  make  it  work  well  from  a  brush.  The 
coal-tar  thus  prepared  is  applied  to  fence-posts  and 
other  wood  while  hot.  The  vvriter  says :  “  Two 
coats  will  do,  and  will  make  any  kind  of  wood 
proof  from  all  weather  for  years.”  Another  writer 
advises  to  make  use  of  the  tar  as  it  comes  from  the 
gas  works,  adding  enough  benzine  (from  half  a  gill 
to  one  gill  to  each  quart  of  tar),  to  make  it  work 
like  thin  paint.  It  is  to  be  applied  with  an  old 
brush  to  the  wood,  which  should  be  perfectly  dry. 


Chrysanthemums  as  Window  Plants. 

Those  who  treat  Chrysanthemums  exclusively  as 
garden  plants,  fail  to  get  all  from  them  that  they 
are  capable  of  doing.  In  most  seasons,  when  left 
to  bloom  in  the  beds,  severe  freezing  makes  an 


Fig.  1. — LARGE  CHINESE.  Fig.  2. — POMPON. 


end  of  them  long  before  the  flowering  is  over.  If 
the  plants,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  are 
potted  when  the  buds  appear,  they  will  make  most 
showy  window  plants,  and  keep  in  good  condition 
for  a  long  time.  Their  season  may  be  greatlj'  pro¬ 
longed  if  they  are  kept  in  a  room  in  which  there  is 
no  tire.  After  the  flowers  have  passed  their  prime, 
cut  the  stems  entirely  away,  and  keep  the  pot  in 
the  cellar,  or  in  a  frame,  until  spring,  when  the 
roots  can  be  planted  out  again.  Those  who  know 
only  the  old  garden  form  of  many  years  ago,  will 
be  surprised  at  the  great  improvement  that  has 
been  made  in  the  chrysanthemum.  The  forms  of 
the  original  large-flowered  Chinese  kind,  (fig.  1), 
are  so  numerous,  that  they  are  separated  into 
classes  or  groups,  according  to  the  form  of  flowers, 
and  we  have  the  anemone-flowered,  the  recurved, 
the  incurved,  and  other  groups.  The  set  with  very 
small  flowers,  figure  2,  known  as  pompons,  do  not 
make  such  a  show  as  the  large-flowered  kinds,  but 
they  are  exceedingly  neat  and  pleasing.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  chrysanthemums  (fig.  3),  are  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  introduction.  The  florets  of  these  are 
much  longer  than  in  the  others  ;  this  gives  them  a 
tassel-like  appearance,  quite  unlike  that  of  the 
forms  of  the  Chinese.  Some  of  these  flowers  are 
so  graceful,  that  they  are  used  as  cut  flowers  in 
bouquets  and  other  floral  work.  The  chief  fault 


Fig.  3. — JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


with  chrysanthemums  as  window  plants,  is  their 
Light,  their  tall  stems  tending  to  lose  their  leaves, 
and  become  “leggy”  below'.  This  can  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  changed,  by 
pinching  the  growing  stems,  when  they  are  at  the 
desired  hight.  This  will  cause  each  of  the  stems 
to  branch,  and  form  neat,  compact,  bushy  plants. 
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,  method  of  repairing  a  washed-out  bank  is  shown 
in  figure  2.  Here  piles  are  driven  in  a  slanting 
direction,  as  at  a ;  these  are  supported  by  others, 
driven  in  the  opposite  direction  (6),  and  the  two 
rendered  firm  by  short  pieces  {c),  nailed  across  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Planks  are  laid  close  together  on 
this  frame-work,  and  securely  nailed.  Earth  is 
filled  in  behind  and  firmly  packed.  I’he  banks 
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Care  of  the  Banks  of  Streams. 

While  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  stream  of 
water  upon  some  part  of  the  farm,  the  advantages 
attending  it  are  sometimes  more  than  offset  by  the 
damage  resulting  from  a  freshet.  A  farmer  of  our 
acquaintance  had  a  small  stream  or  brook  cross¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  his  farm  in  a  rather  tortuous 
course.  As  this  was 
visible  from  the  road, 
the  irregular  ways  of 
the  stream  were  not 
in  accordance  with  his 
ideas  of  neatness  and 
regularity,  and  he  at 
considerable  expense 
had  the  course  of  the 
stream  straightened, 
and  the  water  was 
made  to  flow  between 
straight  banks,  like  a 
ditch.  The  stream, 
though  it  had  occa¬ 
sionally  overflowed, 
had  given  no  particu¬ 
lar  trouble,  but  after 
its  course  was  altered, 
during  freshets,  and  at 
every  time  of  high 
water,  the  bank  was 
worn  away  in  places, 
and  repairs  were  often 
required.  This  be¬ 
came  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  that  the 
farmer  after  a  while 
abandoned  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the 
water  flow  in  a  straight 
course,  and  being  left 
to  itself,  the  stieam 
resumed  almost  its 
original  crookedness. 

The  washing  of  the 
banks  of  a  stream  de¬ 
pends  in  part  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  in  part  upon  ob¬ 
structions  in  the  stream,  which  direct  the  water 
against  a  particular  portion  of  the  bank,  and  soon 
wear  it  away.  Stones,  stumps,  and  all  other  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  free  and  even  flow  of  the  water 
should  be  removed.  Places  in  the  banks,  that  have 
a  tendency  to  wash,  may  be  strengthened  by  plant¬ 
ing  willows,  the  fine  roots  of  which  permeate  the 
soil  for  a  great  distance,  and  aid  in  preventing 
washing.  The  White,  or  the  Golden  Willow,  will 
answer  to  plant;  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  as  trees,  but  be  cut  annually  like  osiers. 
When  the  bank  of  a  stream  has  been  broken  away, 
the  damage  should  be  repaired  as  soon  as  the  water 
subsides.  The  method  of  doing  this  will  depend 
upon  the  materials  at  hand.  One  plan  is,  to  drive 
a  row  of  piles  or  stout  posts,  about  nine  inches 
apart  along  the  break,  and  two  to  three  feet  into 
the  soil.  These  are  strengthened  by  nailing  a  string- 


Fig.  1.— EEPATKING  BIVER  BANK  WITH  STONE. 


piece  to  the  posts  near  their  tops,  and  another  be¬ 
low.  Brush  is  laid  in  behind  the  piles,  earth  is 
placed  on  the  brush,  and  well  trodden  down,  and 
the  surface  of  the  bank  sodded.  If  stones  are 
abundant,  they  may  be  used  in  repairing  the 
injured  bank.  Figure  1  shows  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  laid,  and  the  method  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  wall  by  means  of  piles  and  timbe:-.  Another 


should  be  turfed,  as  this  serves  as  a  protection  when 
the  water  rises,  and  also  improves  their  appearance. 


Litter  Swine  Lightly. 

There  is  but  little  danger  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  being  given  too  much  litter;  but  where 
swine  have  a  shelter  that  wards  off  winds  and 
rain,  and  where  the  hogs  are  allowed  to  herd 
together,  they  require  very  little  litter.  Giving 
them  too  much  is  a  common  error,  and  is  the 
source  of  nearly  all  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary 
diseases  which  affect  hogs  in  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring.  The  body  of  the  hog  is  of  such  a 
nature,  and  these  animals  lie  so  close  together,  that 
if  they  have  for  litter  a  poor  conductor  of  heat, 
they  become  overheated  in  the  shelter  and  chilled 
when  they  come  outside.  But  the  liquid  excrement 
of  swine  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  they  should 
be  supplied  with  dry  earth.  This  affords  a  con¬ 
venient  means  of  saving  both  solid  and  liquid  ex¬ 
crement,  and  does  not  lead  to  disease.  When  hogs 
rapidly  foul  their  bed,  the  litter  should  be  re¬ 
moved  each  morning  and  a  new  quantity  supplied. 

To  be  profitable,  the  litter  must  be  properly 
composted.  Build  a  four-square  pen  of  poles  in 
any  convenient  situation,  and  place  a  roof  over  it 
that  will  effectually  ward  off  the  rain.  Into  this 
pen  throw  the  litter  and  manure,  being  careful  to 
keep  the  mass  level  or  lowest  in  the  middle. 
There  is  no  drainage  from  the  pen,  as  there  is  a 
roof  over  it.  Use  enough  litter  to  hold  all  the 
urine  ;  it  rots  well,  rarely  requiring  forking-over 
before  using.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  build  another 
pen  at  one  side,  and  throw  the  compost  from  one 
to  the  other.  Frequently  fork  over  the  surface,  ' 
going  as  deep  as  possible,  scatter  shelled  corn 
over  it  and  turn  in  the  hogs,  being  careful  to  turn 
them  out  as  soon  as  they  have  done  rooting.  If 


the  hogs  do  not  go  deep  enough,  make  holes  with 
a  sharpened  stick,  and  fill  them  with  shelled  corn. 
An  enterprising  hog  will  go  to  the  bottom.  J.M.S. 


Does  it  Pay  to  Grind  and  Cook  Grain  ? 

No  general  answer  can  be  given  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  For  man  it  undoubtedly  pays.  Most  of  us 
tbink  we  have  more 
brains  than  stomach. 
We  find,  or  think  we 
find,  bread  more  di¬ 
gestible  than  raw 
wheat,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  nutri¬ 
tious.  For  young  ani¬ 
mals,  we  believe  it 
frequently  pays  to 
grind  or  cook  grain. 
We  want  something 
that  will  in  part  take 
the  place  of  milk.  It 
is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  find  a  substitute  for 
milk.  Oat-meal  gruel, 
or  corn-meal  gruel, 
with  a  little  fat  in  it, 
we  have  found  excel¬ 
lent  for  young  pigs. 
Milk  would  be  better, 
but  we  are  often  short 
of  milk.  For  sheep 
it  seldom,  if  ever,  pays 
to  grind  grain.  Beets 
and  cabbages  it  does 
not  pay  to  cook  ; 
cows,  sheep  and  pigs 
will  eat  all  you  can 
spare  them,  raw.  We 
have  known  turnips 
cooked  for  pigs  and 
mixed  with  meal ;  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  pays 
to  thus  prepare  tur¬ 
nips.  Potatoes,  con¬ 
tain  much  starch, 
and  can  be  cooked 
to  great  advantage. 
When  grain  is  very  high  in  price,  it  pays  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  grind  and  cook  it,  than  when  it  is  low  in 
price.  When  sixty  pounds  of  good,  white  winter 
wheat  will  only  buy  sixty  pounds  of  so-called  corn- 
meal,  it  does  not  pay  to  draw  the  wheat  to 
the  miller,  and  bring  back  the  corn-meal  to 
feed  to  pigs,  cattle,  and  horses.  If  a  farmer  at¬ 
tends  to  the  feeding  himself,  he  can  give  whole 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  wheat  to  his  pigs,  cows, 
sheep,  and  horses,  in  such  a  way  that  little  will  be 
voided  whole,  or  undigested.  Grinding  and  mixing 
the  meal  with  cut  or  chaffed  hay,  straw,  or  corn- 
fodder,  may  be  more  economical  in  the  hands  of 
the  average  farmer  than  feeding  whole  grain.  But 


then,  meal  cooked  or  uncooked,  can  be  fed  in 
such  a  careless  way,  that  a  large  percentage  of  it 
will  pass  through  the  animal  in  an  undigested  form. 
With  proper  conveniences,'  we  believe  soaking 
grain  for  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  hours, 
in  cold  or  warm  water  until  it  is  soft— but  not 
sour— always  pays  well,  even  for  feeding  sheep. 
To  say  the  least,  opinions  differ  as  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  cooking  fodder  for  the  live  stock. 
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Scattering  Fertilizers  by  Hand. 

Professor  Storer,  of  Harvard  University,  has 
been  experimenting  with  a  view  of  answering  the 
question:  “About  how  much  of  a  given  fertilizer 
would  a  man  naturally  throw  from  his  hand  in 
sowing  an  acre  ?” — A  half  acre  was  measured  off, 
marked  with  stakes,  and  a  careful  laborer,  familiar 
with  such  work,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
tended  experiment,  was  set  to  scattering  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  fertilizers,  “  as  if  he  were  sowing 
grain  thickly.”  The  following  were  the  results 
per  acre  :  nitrate  of  soda  two  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  pounds,  muriate  of  potash  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  pounds,  superphosphate  of  lime  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  pounds,  blood,  bone, 
and  meat-dust  fertilizer  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  pounds.  The  last  named  substance  was  a 
light,  soft  and  dry  powder,  the  dried  refuse  of  a 
slaughter  house,  weighing  fifty  pounds  per  bushel. 
The  superphosphate  was  a  dry  powder,  weighing 
sixty-eight  pounds  per  bushel,  and  the  potash-salt 
was  likewise  a  fine  powder,  sixty-nine  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  The  nitrate  of  soda  was  somewhat 
coarse,  and  a  bushel  weighed  eighty-eight  pounds. 

A  second  set  of  sowings,  was  likewise  made  by  a 
tall  young  student  in  every  way  the  opposite  of  the 
careful  laborer.  He  carried  the  fertilizer  in  a  bag 
slung  on  his  shoulder,  and  walked  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  than  his  predecessor,  who  carried  the  fertil¬ 
izer  in  a  pail  upon  his  arm.  His  scatterings  were  : 
nitrate  of  soda  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
pounds,  and  muriate  of  potash  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  pounds.  The  difference  in  the  case  of  the 
soda-salt  is  not  great,  and  two  hundred  pounds  may 
be  taken  as  the  average  amount  a  person  will  con¬ 
veniently  scatter  upon  an  acre  ;  with  the  potash 
salt  the  difference  between  the  sowings  was  greater. 


Ivies— Growing  and  Training. 

The  Ivy  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  venerable 
of  all  climbing  shrubs,  and  preeminently  the 
poet’s  vine.  In  some  of  the  older  countries,  es¬ 
pecially  in  England,  where  the  climate  is  particu¬ 
larly  favorable  to  its  growth,  the  Ivy  is  very  at¬ 
tractive,  and  is  said  to  reach  the  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion  there.  Travellers  who  have  journeyed  through 
that  country,  describe  the  old  Ivy  as  clinging 
closely  to,  and  completely  covering  the  walls  of 
ancient  castles  and  churches,  and  often  it  runs 
rampant  over  the  fields,  mounting  stone  walls, 
clinging  to  treesj  etc.  The  Ivy  in  our  climate  is 
entirely  hardy,  enduring  the  severest  winters  with¬ 
out  protection.  If  the  vine  is  allowed  to  grow 
over  the  walls  of  a  dwelling,  either  on  the  inside, 
in  a  living-room,  or  on  the  outer  walls  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  only  beautiful  as  an  ornament  of  the 
home,  but  beneficial  ;  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view 
it  is  regarded  as  useful.  Some  plants  of  Ivy  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  will  do  more 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartments  pure  and 
wholesome,  than  anything  we  can  possibly  imagine, 
and  we  recommend  their  more  extensive  cultivation 
in  malarial  localities.  The  Ivy  may  be  easily  culti¬ 
vated  from  slips  or  layers.  In  soil,  sand,  or  even 
in  pure  water,  cuttings  will  root,  and  they  will 
take  up  with  aimost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  that 
which  can  be  easily  kept  loose,  is  preferable.  The 
Ivy  is  partial  to  shade,  and  if  it  never  saw  the  sun  it 
would  make  no  difference,  as  it  would  grow  and 
flourish  just  the  same.  There  is  no  sight  more  at¬ 
tractive  in  a  window-garden  than  a  fine  Ivy  vine 
trained  up  the  casement,  over  the  wall  and  ceiling; 
its  dark,  rich,  glossy  leaves,  and  thrifty  look,  make 
it  an  object  to  be  admired.  When  grown  in  pots 
in  the  house,  the  soil  will  soon  become  ex¬ 
hausted,  if  the  plant  is  growing  rapidly,  and  it 
should  be  changed  or  enriched  with  decayed  ma¬ 
nure  at  least  once  each  year,  care  being  taken  not 
to  disturb  the  roots  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  allow  Ivies  too  much  pot-room ;  they  will 
do  better  if  the  roots  are  considerably  confined. 
Soap-suds  or  liquid  manure  if  applied  once  a  month 
when  the  plants  are  growing,  will  promote  a  lux¬ 
uriant  growth.  When  dust  accumulates  on  the 
leaves,  as  it  will,  if  grown  in-doors,  wash  off 


with  a  damp  cloth  or  sponge ;  if  this  is  long  neg¬ 
lected,  you  need  not  be  surprised  if  you  soon  find 
that  the  leaves  are  covered  with  red-spider  or 
scale-lice.  Cold  water  is  the  best  wash ;  when 
using  this,  be  sure  and  treat  the  underside  of 
the  leaves  as  well  as  the  upper  surface.  We 
would  recommend  the  “  English  Ivy  ”  as  being  the 
best  sort  for  general  cultivation. 


Cuttings  in  the  Window  Garden. 

Those  who  try  to  raise  plants  from  cuttings  in 
their  window  gardens,  fail  more  frequently  than 
they  succeed.  A  cutting  is  a  smali  branch,  or 
short  piece  of  stem,  and  usually  with  its  leaves. 


A  CUTTING  POT  AND  BEI.L-GLASS. 


These  leaves  are  constantly  evaporating  water, 
which,  so  long  as  the  cuttings  remain  attached  to 
the  plant,  is  supplied  by  the  root.  When  the 
slip  is  severed  from  the  plant,  the  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  is  removed,  but  as  evaporation  continues,  the 
leaves  wilt,  and  the  cutting  itself  will  soon  die. 
The  air  of  our  living  rooms  is  exceedingly  dry,  and 
is  thirsty  for  moisture.  If  cuttings  are  set  in  a  pot 
of  soii,  the  dry  air  takes  up  moisture  from  their 
leaves,  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  supplied  from 
the  soil,  through  the  wounded  end  of  the  stem, 
and  the  slips  soon  fail.  If  we  place  a  bell-glass 
over  the  cuttings,  as  in  the  engraving,  the  air 
within  the  glass  soon  becomes  saturated  with 
moisture,  and,  as  it  can  take  up  no  more,  it  no 
longer  makes  a  demand  upon  the  moisture  of  the 
cuttings.  Prevenung  evaporation  in  this  manner, 
is  often  called  by  gardeners  “keeping  close.” 
Usually  the  edge  of  the  bell  glass  sits  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil  of  the  pot.  Some  pots  are  made 
with  a  groove  in  their  rim,  which  receives  the  edge 
of  the  glass.  Small  cuttings  may  have  a  tumbler, 
goblet,  or  other  glass  turned  over  them.  All  who 
would  grow  plants  from  slips,  cannot  procure 
such  glasses,  and  must  contrive  some  other  method 
of  “keeping  close.”  A  small  glazed  frame,  like  a 
Wardian  case,  may  be  set  over  a  pot  of  cuttings. 
The  pot  may  be  set  in  a  tight  box  of  tlie  proper 
size,  which  may  be  covered  by  a  pane  of  glass.  If 
the  top  of  the  box  be  cut  sloping,  like  a  hot-bed 
frame,  more  light  will  be  admitted.  There  are  but 
very  few  plants  that  have  not  been  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  some  kind,  and  if  the  amateur  garden¬ 
er  fails  with  one  method,  he  shouid  try  another. 


Wardian  Cases— Jardinieres,  etc. 

A  Wardian  Case  consists  of  a  base,  generally 
an  oblong  box,  covered  witli  a  square  glass  frame, 
under  which  certain  plants  can  be  successfully 
grown.  This  is  now  considered  by  many  as  a 
desirable  ornament  in  the  window-garden  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  When  neatly  and  artis¬ 
tically  filled  with  suitable  plants,  a  Wardian  Case 
becomes  a  thing  of  beauty.  These  cases  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  made  by  any  one  possessed  of 
ordinary  mechanical  skill.  The  base  or  box  should 
be  oblong  in  shape,  at  least  eight  inches  deep,  and 
lined  inside  with  zinc  or  tin-plate,  securely  soldered 
to  prevent  the  water  and  soil  from  staining  the 
wood.  A  case  made  in  this  manner  wiil  endure  a 
number  of  years  without  decaying.  Over  the  case 
a  square  glass  frame  should  be  made  to  fit  snugly. 


and  it  should  be  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
high,  so  as  to  allow  the  plants  that  are  to  grow  under 
it  plenty  of  room.  When  the  case  and  frame  are 
finished, the  whole  should  be  mounted  upon  a  stand, 
or  legs  can  be  made,  and  under  them  place  casters, 
by  which  to  easily  move  the  case  about.  Be¬ 
fore  planting,  make  a  small  funnel  hole  through 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  to  allow  the  surplus  water 
to  escape  rapidly,  and  before  putting  in  the  soil, 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  box  two  inches  deep  with 
broken  crocks  or  charcoal,  or  even  gravel,  to  facil¬ 
itate  a  rapid  drainage,  a  matter  absolutely  essential 
to  the  healthy  growth  of  plants.  Fill  the  box 
within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  fine,  rich,  peaty 
loam,  and  all  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  plants. 
Those  suitable  for  growing  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
should  be  such  as  will  live  and  thrive  in  a  moist, 
still  atmosphere,  and  are  of  slow  growth  ;  all  ram¬ 
pant,  rank  growers  must  be  discarded  as  being 
wholly  unsuitable,  as  they  would  soon  become  of 
such  proportions  that  they  could  not  be  confined  in 
so  limited  a  space.  The  following  plants  are  emi¬ 
nently  suited  for  Wardian  Cases,  Jardinieres,  etc., 
viz;  fittonias  (gymnostachyum),  fancy  caladiums, 
tradescantias,  Cissus  discolor,  and  gesnerias.  Some 
varieties  of  crotons,  dwarf-growing  begonias,  fancy 
ferns,  lycopods,  etc.,  etc.,  are  very  useful  for 
this  purpose.  In  arranging  the  plants  in  the  case, 
particular  care  should  be  taken  to  have,  them  so 
placed  that  the  tallest  growing  ones  wili  be  in  the 
center,  and  grading  downward,  according  to  size, 
the  lycopods  being  on  the  bottom.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  soil  may  be  covered  with  the  trailing 
Lycopodium  ;  by  placing  small  pieces  here  and 
there,  it  will  soon  spread  over  the  entire  surface, 
making  a  beautiful  ground  work  of  purplish-green. 
Small,  highly-colored  sea-shells,  and  beautifully-  , 
colored  pebbles,  are  scattered  about  among  the 
plants,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  After 
the  case  has  been  filled,  the  soil  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked  with  lukewarm  water.  Remove  the 
case  to  a  shady  place  for  three  or  four  days,  to  al¬ 
low  the  plants  to  recuperate,  after  which  it  can  be 
placed  in  the  full  light  with  safety.  The  lid  or 
top  should  be  lifted  whenever  there  is  excessive 
moisture  on  the  inside,  which  will  be  indicated  by 
the  moisture  trickling  down  on  the  inside  of  the 
glass.  As  a  rule  the  plants  should  have  fresh  air, 
by  lifting  the  lid  for  a  few  minutes  each  day,  but 
beware  of  all  cold  draughts,  or  too  much  exposure 
to  chilly  atmospheres.  Ordinarily,  once  a  month 
is  often  enough  to  water.  This  must  always  be 
governed  by  the  circumstances,  but  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  remembering  that 
with  warmth  and  moisture  success  is  certain. 


Blue  Hydrangeas, 

That  old-fashioned  flower.  Hydrangea  HorUnsia, 
is  still  a  favorite  with  many.  Its  enormous  flower 
clusters  are  ordinarily  of  a  deep  pink  color.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  the  plants,  without  any  known  cause,  pro¬ 
duce  light  blue  flowers.  Flowers  of  this  color  are 
more  showy  than  the  ordinary  pink  ones,  and  many 
have  claimed  to  be  able  to  produce  blue  flowers  at 
will,  by  giving  the  plants  particular  mixtures  of 
soil,  especially  those  containing  a. large  proportion 
of  peat  or  muck.  Those  who  have  tried  growing 
the  plants  in  such  soils,  have  rarely  been  rewarded 
by  blue  flowers.  An  English  gardener  now  claims 
to  be  able  to  change  the  flowers  to  blue,  by  the 
following  treatment:  He  mixes  a  good  potting 
soil  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  a  little  bone- 
dust,  and  to  each  bushel  of  such  soil,  adds  four 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  in  coarse 
powder.  The  plants,  after  blooming,  have  their 
stems  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes.  When  they 
commence  to  grow,  they  are  potted  in  the  above 
described  soil,  shortening  back  the  large  roots.  The 
plants  are  kept  dormant  during  winter,  and  when 
they  begin  to  grow  freely  the  following  spring,  are 
watered,  at  each  alternate  watering,  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  alum,  made  by  adding  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  alum  to  a  quart  of  water.  After  using 
the  alum  water  for  two  weeks  its  strength  is 
slightly  increased.  Weak  liquid  manure  is  given, 
and  the  plants  frequently  syringed  while  growing. 
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Connecticut  Ked  Cattle — Good  Oxen. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  New  England,  the 
cattle  of  the  colonists  came  from  the  south  of 
England  and  were  largely  of  the  South  Devon 
blood.  They  were  uniformily  reddish,  coarser  boned 
than  the  North  Devons,  and  of  more  variety  in 
their  shades  of  color.  Besides,  they  were  not  bred 
pure,  yet  the  red  color  prevailed  and  has  ever 
since  been  the  predominant  color.  It  is  possible, 
as  Mr.  Allen  suggests  in  his  “  American  Cattle,” 
that  some  pure  Devons  were  imported  into  New 
England  in  the  previous  century,  of  which  we  have 
now  no  record,  but  more  likely  that  care  in  breed¬ 
ing  the  South  Devons,  which  were  common, 


There  certainly  is  a  style  about  them  which  no 
other  cattle  have,  and  their  advocates  claim  ex¬ 
traordinary  docility.  They  are  high  strung  and 
mettlesome,  like  thorough-bred  borses,  quick  in 
their  motions,  fast  walkers,  not  timorous,  willing  to 
pull  “  for  all  they  are  worth,’’  patient,  good 
feeders,  and  make  the  very  best  beef.  This  last 
quality  depends  of  course  more  or  less  on  the  age 
of  the  ox.  It  therefore  pays  to  work  them  a  few 
years  and  turn  them  into  beef,  when  there  are  oth¬ 
ers  coming  on.  Still,  a  good  yoke  of  Devon  oxen 
will  last  and  do  hard  work  for  many  years,  and 
at  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old  will  fatten  well  and 
make  better  beef  than  common  cattle  several 
years  younger.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  a  team 


portrait  of  a  pair  of  five-year-old  Devon  oxen, 
raised  in  Litchfield  Co.,  Connecticut,  which  Mr. 
Stewart  Hartshorn,  of  New  Jersey,  has  just  pur¬ 
chased,  and  which  our  artist  has  met  and  sketched 
on  their  passage  through  this  city.  The  engraving 
likewise  presents  a  life  picture  of  the  Yankee  boy, 
who  accompanied  the  oxen,  with  his  long  whip,  and 
a  coil  of  rope  loosely  swung  over  his  shoulder, 
like  a  Highlander’s  plaid  on  his  native  heath. 


Provide  Green  Food  for  Poultry. 

Green  food  is  fully  as  essential  for  poultry  in  win¬ 
ter  as  in  summer.  Their  confinement  to  dry  food 


developed  their  finer  qualities.  Soon  after  tha 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  noted  cattle  breeders 
of  Baltimore  imported  some  fine  North  Devon 
■ — or  rather  well  bred  Devon  cattle,  and  other  im¬ 
portations  continued  to  be  made.  It  was  not  very 
long  before  several  herds  were  established  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  they  “nicked”  so  well  with  the 
“  nath  3”  red  cattle  that  the  progeny  of  Devon 
bulls  and  native  cows  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  thoroughbreds.  As  a  result  the  bulls  of  the 
Improved  race  were  in  demand  and  a  great  im¬ 
provement  was  noticeable.  The  color  was  brighter 
and  more  uniform,  white  noses  and  white  switches 
predominated,  and  the  animals  had  better  forms 
for  beef,  while  their  milking  qualities  were,  to  say 
the  least,  unimpaired. 

The  great  hold  which  the  breed  had  and  has 
upon  the  heart  of  the  Connecticut  farmer  rests 
upon- the  style  and  excellence  of  the  working  oxen. 


of  oxen  which  will  walk  off  on  the  road  four  miles 
an  hour,  or  trot  with  a  wagon  like  a  pair  of 
horses,  will  draw  a  plow  in  rough  stony  land 
slowly  and  carefully,  being  watchful  when  it 
strikes  a  stone  or  is  “  snagged”  in  a  root,  not  to 
jerk,  or  throw  their  full  weight  upon  it  unless  so 
directed,  they  as  it  were,  trying  to  ease  the  plow 
over  obstacles.  In  this  respect  good  oxen  seem  to 
have  more  sense  than  ordinary  horses,  proverbial 
as  the  latter  are  for  “horse-sense.” 

Breaking  steers  is  the  Connecticut  boy’s  pastime 
and  pride.  He  often  begins  with  calves  at  six 
months  old,  yokes  them  and  has  them  trained  not 
only  to  “  come  up !”  “  gee !”  “haw  !”  and  “back!” 
but  to  drive  without  the  yoke,  single  and  double, 
sometimes  to  kneel,  and  to  lie  down.  The  steers 
are  fit  for  some  kinds  of  light  service  at  three,  efll- 
cient  at  four,  and  in  perfection  as  oxen  at  five. 

The  engraving  which  we  present  is  an  accurate 


during  the  continuance  of  cold  weather  goes  far  to 
account  for  the  scarcity  of  eggs  at  that  season  of 
the  year.  Fresh  winter  eggs  are  always  in  demand 
and  bring  a  good  price  in  every  market.  Hens, 
like  cows,  should  be  producers  as  well  as  consumers 
during  the  cold  months  of  winter.  Farmers,  as 
well  as  fanciers,  should  have  a  supply  of  green 
food  safely  stored  away  for  the  winter  use 
of  the  poultry.  Fowls  are  not  very  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  the  kind  ;  they  readily  eat  celery, 
tops  of  onions,  turnips,  etc. ;  lettuce,  cabbage, 
and  apples  also  are  relished.  If  such  supplies  have 
to  be  purchased,  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  one  or  two 
hundred  heads  of  cabbages  of  second  quality, 
which  can  be  had  at  a  low  figure  in  autumn  or 
early  in  the  season.  These  should  be  delivered 
with  their  roots,  and  buried  up  to  the  head  in  sand 
in  the  cellar.  Hang  a  head  in  some  convenient 
place  in  the  house  where  the  fowls  can  pick  at  it. 


A  TOKE  OF  DEVON  OXEN. 

Brawn  {by  Edwin  Forbes)  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Feeding  and  Care  of  Farm  Animals. 

PRIZE  ARTICLE — BT  “  A  WESTERN  PARMER." 


Poultry. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  have  poultry  in  large  flocks. 
Even  with  the  best  of  care  and  food  they  cannot 
be  kept  thrifty  and  healthy  for  any  considerable 
period  of  time.  Experience  teaqhes  that  sixty 
hens,  properly  housed  and  cared  for,  will  yield 
twice  as  much  clear  profit  as  two  hundred  crowded 
or  neglected.  There  are  many  varieties  of  fowls, 
and  which  to  select  is  often  a  perplexing  question. 
The  large,  heavy  breeds,  require  more  care  and 
food  than  small,  active  fowls,  but  they  are  the 
best  for  broilers,  and  when  fat,  always  sell  well  in 
market.  They  are  quiet,  rarely  traveling  far  in 
search  of  food,  and  for  this  reason  are  best  for 
small  farms,  or  where  they  must  be  yarded  a  large 
portion  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
range  is  unlimited,  the  smaller,  active  breeds,  are 
preferable,  as  they  will  find  nearly  all  the  food 
they  require,  thus  costing  little  for  keep,  while,  as 
a  general  thing,  they  are  the  best  layers.  The 
average  farmer  will  find  a  cross  between  the  large 
and  small  breeds  the  most  satisfactory.  A  flock  of 
chickens  can  be  readUy  improved  by  the  use  of  well 
bred  cocks.  Two  are  suflflcient  foi  an  ordinary  flock. 

The  house  shown  in  figure  1,  is  fourteen  by 
twenty-eight  feet,  eight  feet  high  in  the  center  and 
five  at  the  sides.  The  walls  are  dressed  barn-siding, 
nailed  on  both  sides  of  braced  studs,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  being  filled  with  dry  sawdust,  which  makes 
them  six  inches  thick.  They  rest  on  a  foundation 
of  brick,  eight  inches  wide,  which  renders  them  ab- 


Fig.  1. — A  SMALL  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

BOlutely  vermin-proof.  The  roof  is  double,  filled 
in  with  sawdust,  same  as  sides  ;  floor  is  bare  earth, 
smooth,  dry,  and  hard.  A  door  is  in  the  east  end. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  door  is  an  opening  twelve  by 
eighteen  inches  square,  fitted  with  a  sliding  shut¬ 
ter,  for  the  poultry  to  pass  in  and  out.  The  two 
windows  rest  in  grooves,  so  that  they  may  be  slid 
open,  and  are  covered  with  coarse  wire  screens. 
Extending  from  the  south  side  of  the  buUding  is  a 
glass-covered  run,  nine  by  twelve  feet,  the  floor  of 
which  is  eighteen  inches  lower  than  that  of  the 
main  building.  In  its  outer  end  are  two  openings 
for  ventilation,  twelve  by  eighteen  inches  square, 
covered  with  wire  screen,  and  fitted  with  sliding 
shutters.  In  the  main  building  are  the  perches,  >•,  r, 
figure  2,  placed  two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  fastened  to  the  wall  with  strong  hinges,  so  that 
they  can  be  raised  when  the  droppings  are  scraped 
out.  The  nest  boxes,  n,  h,  are  fastened  to  the 
walls  six  inches  above  the  floor ;  the  cover  over 
them  slopes  down,  so  the  fowls  cannot  use  them 
for  roosts.  The  feed  trough,  is  four  inches  wide, 
four  deep,  and  eight  feet  long.  The  water  box,  w, 
is  a  tin  box  or  deep  pan,  set  inside  a  wooden  box 
having  a  hole  three  by  four  inches  square  in  its 
cover.  The  sand,  gravel,  and  bone-boxes,  o,p,q,  are 
near  the  door.  A  dust-box  is  in  the  glass  addition. 
A  breeding-pen,  5,  p,  is  seven  by  eight  feet  square, 
separated  from  the  main  room  by  a  wire-screen  par¬ 
tition,  with  entrance,  e,  in  one  corner.  It  contains 
nest  boxes,  perch,  etc.  This  house,  though  a  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  affair,  is  substantial,  and  answers 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed  much  better 
than  many  houses  ten  times  as  costly. 

WiETBR  Care  op  Fowls.— We  will  start  with 
thirty  one-year-old  hens,  thirty  pullets  and  two 
cocks  as  a  sample  flock.  As  eggs  bring  about 
three  times  as  much  in  winter  as  in  summer,  our 
efforts  will  be  directed  to  inducing  the  hens  to  lay 
during  that  season.  About  the  middle  of  October 
the  cocks  are  shut  up  in  the  breeding-pen,  The 


hens  are  fed  twice  a  day  with  all  the  food  they  will 
eat.  The  morning  meal  consists  of  cracked  com, 
wheat  screenings,  oats,  and  boiled  potatoes  mixed 
together  with  boiling  water,  covered  up  and 
allowed  to  stand  an  hour  or  so.  A  few  chopped 
onions,  pieces  of  meat,  or  pork  scraps  from  which 
the  lard  has  been  tried,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
cayenne  pepper  are  added  when  fed.  The  evening 
meal  may  be  cracked  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  screen¬ 


ings  fed  dry.  A  head  of  cabbage  is  fastened  to  the 
wall,  about  six  inches  above  the  floor,  for  fowls  to 
pick  at.  Apples  are  relished  and  may  be  fed  oc¬ 
casionally,  chopped  fine.  Fresh  water  is  supplied 
daily.  Warm  skim  milk  is  excellent  in  cold 
weather.  Rinse  the  troughs  out  well  every  day. 
A  few  barrels  of  dust  are  placed  in  the  house  in 
summer  for  use  in  winter.  The  dust-box  is  a  foot 
deep,  four  feet  long,  and  three  wide.  It  is  kept 
well  supplied,  and  on  bright,  sunny  days  the  fowls 
gather  in  the  glass  apartment  and  enjoy  the  sun 
and  a  dust  bath.  The  sand  and  gravel  boxes  are 
kept  full  of  coarse  sand  and  fine  gravel.  The  bone 
box  is  always  supplied  with  bones,  ground  or  bro¬ 
ken  to  the  size  of  peas,  old  plaster  or  lime,  and 
crushed  oyster  shells.  Nest  boxes  are  cleaned  out 
onee  in  three  weeks,  sprayed  with  kerosene,  and 
lined  with  fresh  straw  slightly  sprinkled  with  sul¬ 
phur.  Perches  are  sprayed  with  kerosene  once  a 
month.  The  droppings  beneath  them  are  cleaned 
out  every  morning,  and  the  floor  of  the  whole 
house  is  scraped  once  a  month  with  a  scraper 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  shown  in  figure  3. 
About  once  in  two  months  all  the  fowls  are  driven 
out  of  the  building,  the  ventilators  closed,  and  a 
large  pan  full  of  live  coals  set  inside,  upon  which  is 
thrown  a  double  handful  of  sulphur.  The  door  is 
quickly  closed  and  kept  shut  for  an  hour,  when 
the  fumes  will  destroy  every  living  thing  in  the 


Fig.  3.— A  SCRAPER. 


building.  The  windows  and  ventilators  are  opened 
and  the  house  well  aired  before  either  person  or 
fowl  is  allowed  to  enter.  Onee  a  year  the  entire 
interior  of  the  building  receives  a  coat  of  fresh  lime 
whitewash  to  keep  it  clean  and  sweet. 


Pekin  Ducks.— Ever  since  its  first  introduc¬ 
tion  into  this  country,  the  Pekin  duck  has 
steadily  gained  in  popularity,  untii  now  it  takes  a 
front  rank  amongst  desirable  breeds.  Like  any  other 
poultry,  this  breed  does  not  please  all  equally  well, 
though  the  majority  of  farmers  and  breeders  who 
have  tried  the  Pekins  thoroughly  are  satisfied  with 
the  results.  In  size  they  take  the  lead,  when  given 
a  chance  to  properly  mature  and  develop,  by 
hatching  early  and  feeding  liberally  and  regularly. 
They  are  pure  white,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  prolific. 
They  stand  confinement  as  well  as  any  other  ducks. 
By  hatching  the  eggs  under  common  hens,  a 
single  trio  of  ducks  kept  constantly  laying  will 
produce  a  large  flock  in  a  single  year.  Some 
breeders  contend,  and  with  good  reasons,  that 
the  only  mother  the  ducklings  need  is  a 
mud-puddle,  and  if  they  have  plenty  of  water 
and  a  comfortable,  clean  house,  to  run  into 
at  night,  they  seem  to  get  along  as  well  as  when 
under  the  care  of  a  foster  mother— an  old  hen, 


Light  in  the  Winter  Quarters, 


An  abundance  of  light  in  the  shelters  provided 
for  stock  in  winter,  is  a  point  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  for  darkness  is  as  injurious  to  animals 
as  it  is  to  plants.  Human  beings  spending  much  of 
their  time  in  dark  tenements,  are  pale,  sickly,  and 
dwarfed.  Confining  the  lower  animals  in  dark 
quarters,  has  a  similar  effect — retarding  growth, 
and  reducing  vigor.  Much  of  the  blindness  among 
horses  is  caused  by  their  being  brought  suddenly 
from  a  dark  stable  into  the  strong  sunlight,  which 
is  especially  trying  when  reflected  'from  snow. 
The  openings  in  shelters  are  closed  with  boards  or 
straw,  “to  keep  out  the  cold  unfortunately  this 
keeps  out  the  light  also,  so  that  a  majority  of  the 
stables  in  this  country  are  dark  for  three-fourths  of 
the  time  during  which  animals  are  confined  in 
them.  This  is  all  right  at  night,  but  during  the 
day  time,  the  stable  should  be  as  light  as  the 
dwelling,  and  made  so  in  the  same  way— by  glass 
windows.  A  few  panes  of  glass  and  sash,  will  not 
cost  much,  and  a  more  profitable  investment  can 
not  be  made.  Shutting  up  shelters  so  closely,  also 
shuts  out  the  pure  air.  Leave  a  wide  crevice  un¬ 
der  the  eaves.  The  inside  impure  air  becomes 
heated  and  lighter,  as  it  becomes  foul,  and  will 
rise  and  pass  out  at  this  crevice,  and  the  outside, 
pure  air,  being  colder  and  heavier,  wUl  enter.  The 
animals  will  have  pure  air,  and  no  blasts  will  strike 
directly  upon  their  bodies.  Leaving  openings  in 
the  roof,  and  building  small  houses  (often  im¬ 
properly  called  cupolas),  with  lattice-work  sides 
over  them,  is  a  splendid  way  to  ventilate  barns 
and  stables,  and  improve  the  looks  of  the  building. 


Improved  Cattle  Tie. 

While  the  American  Agriculturist  has  always  recog¬ 
nized  the  convenience  and  excellence  of  stanchions 
for  cattle,  it  has  protested  against  the  obvious 
cruelty  of  locking  any  animal’s  head  so  that  it  can 
only  move  up  and  down  between  two  bars.  The  im¬ 
provements  upon  the  stanchions  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  and  all  more  or  less  inconvenient,  but  they 
have  given  very  little  more  liberty  to  the  captive. 
In  our  May  number  a  chain  “  tie”  was  suggested, 
which  had  been  put  in  use  and  approved  itself  to 
the  writer.  The  common  chain  tie  passes  about 
the  animal’s  neck,  and  slides  up  and  down  upon  a 
post  or  iron  rod,  attached  to  the  stall  or  manger. 
Thistle  is  similar,  except  that  the  neck-chain  is  con¬ 
nected  with  two  posts  or  rods,  upon  which  it  slides. 
The  improvement  consists  in  using  rings  upon 
the  posts,  and  connecting  the  side-chains  with  the 
neck-chain  by  means  of  snap-hooks,  attached  to 
the  central  ring,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  This 
enables  one  to  adjust  the  tie  to  any  width  of  stall, 
say  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  have  it  I’easonably 
taut.  The  advantage  of  this  method  of  fastening 
cattle  over  any  other,  is,  that  while  great  freedom 
is  given  the  head,  so  that  a  cow  can  lick  both  sides 
and  lie  down  with  her  bead  upon  either  side,  she  has 
no  more  backward  and  forward  motion  than  If  she 
stood  in  stanchions,  hence  must  drop  her  droppings 
in  the  gutter— if  the  stall  is  of  the  proper  length. 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  give  cow  stalls  too 
long  a  floor.  Every  cow  should  lie  with  her  rump 


AN  IMPROVED  TIE  FOR  CATTLE. 


four  to  eight  inches  beyond  the  floor.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  is  that  the  cows’  tails  will  sometimes 
become  wet  from  lying  In  the  gutter.  If,  however, 
this  is  given  a  pretty  sharp  fall  and  considerable 
breadth,  water  will  not  accumulate  and  there  will 
be  no  inconvenience  experienced  on  this  score, 
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Among  the  Farmers. 

Hew  Series.— Ho.  8. 

BT  ONE  OF  THEM. 


One  of  my  good  neighbors  has  a  small  family  of 
excellent  cows  which  he  has  bred  for  four  or  five 
generations.  They  have  been  the  especial  care  of 
an  old  farm  hand  whose  heart  would  have  been 
broken  if  he  had  been  supplanted  by  another.  The 
old  man  died,  and  the  milk  began  to  increase. 
The  cows  had  very  little  ground  feed  at  any  time, 
but  have  been  tethered  on  a  piece  of  fine  mixed 
grass  and  clover,  Ihe  latter  predominating,  and  at 
night  were  fed  cut  clover  or  corn  fodder.  The 
increase  amounted  to  four  to  six  quarts  a  day  from 
three  cows,  none  of  which  were  fresh.  There  was 
no  change  in  the  feed,  at  least  no  essential  change; 
but  every  thing  now  goes  on  like  clock  work. 
They  are  milked  at  the  same  hour,  watered  regu¬ 
larly,  turned  out  and  brought  in  on  the  minute, 
and  the  result  is  what  I  have  stated.  It  is  rare  that 
one  has  so  complete  a  demonstration  of  a  fact 
which  we  all  know,  but  to  which  we  rarely  give 
sufficient  heed.  A  cow  giving  milk  offers  thus  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  regularity  and 
care  by  its  increased  flow.  This  can  be  conveniently 
measured  and  is  almost  sure  to  attract  notice. 
Good  results  of  the  same  kind  follow  a  similar 
system  of  regularity  and  good  care  in  feeding  and 
watering  horses,  but  we  have  no  such  measure. 

I  have  often  noticed,  however,  both  with  my 
own  and  my  neighbor’s  horses,  the  effect  of  a 
change  of  hands.  Poor  grooming  and  irregularity 
will  pull  down  a  horse  very  fast,  while,  with 
exactly  the  same  feed,  good  grooming  and  regu¬ 
larity  will  bring  a  horse  rapidly  into  condition. 

Who  of  us  has  not  experienced  the  effect  <jf 
irregularities  of  living  ?  Many  a  man  if  he  goes 
two  hours  beyond  his  regular  meal  time  without 
eating  something,  will  have  a  headache.  Some 
persons,  if  deprived  of  rest  or  of  their  usual 
beverages,  for  example,  coffee  for  breakfast,  have 
their  enjoyment  of  life  seriously  interfered  with. 
No  doubt  similar  causes  produce  similar  results 
with  our  domestic  animals,  and  as  good  digestion 
waits  on  placidity  and  quietude,  and  as  milk,  flesh 
and  condition  depend  primarily  on  good  digestion, 
breeders  and  feeders  ought  especially  to  study  the 
conditions  which  contribute  to  these  results. 

Getting  Horses  into  Condition. 

“Condition”  in  horses  is  not  fat— far  from  it — 
it  is  hard,  tough,  elastic  muscle,  which  may  be 
actively  worked  without  tiring  the  horse,  without 
sweating,  and  without  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
forces,  unless  the  exercise  is  utterly  excessive.  A 
horse  out  of  condition  is  exhausted  by  a  half  mile 
or  a  mile  trot,  comes  in  puffing  and  breaks  out  in 
a  sweat,  while  one  in  condition  returns  all  the 
fresher  in  appearance  for  having  his  blood  stirred. 
What  makes  the  difference  ?  Proper  feeding,  good 
grooming  and  regular  work  or  exercise,  and 
enough  of  it.  All  exercise  tires  the  muscles  brought 
into  play — a  tired  muscle  needs  feeding.  The  feed 
for  the  muscle  is  digested  food.  After  any  muscle 
has  been  taxed  it  is  for  some  time  in  a  condition  to 
appropriate  from  the  blood  the  proper  elements  to 
buUd  itself  up  and  increase  its  strength.  When  a 
horse  is  fed  immediately  before  labor,  the  food  re¬ 
mains  undigested  until  labor  ceases,  and  then  is 
liable  to  do  harm.  All  horsemen  know  that  a  horse 
should  not  have  a  feed  of  grain  when  warm  or 
until  he  has  cooled  off,  yet  when  they  start  a  horse 
off  to  any  kind  of  hard  work  or  road  work  before 
his  food  has  time  to  digest  he  is  liable  to  be 
injured  by  it.  After  labor,  as  soon  as  a  horse 
cools  off  and  is  rested,  the  blood,  which  the  use  of 
the  muscles  drew  to  the  extremities,  returns  and 
is  ready  to  take  active  part  in  the  work  of  diges¬ 
tion.  Then  is  the  time  to  feed. 

To  get  a  horse  rapidly  into  condition,  he  should 
be  well  worked  or  exercised  according  to  his 
strength  ;  when  brought  in,  vigorously  rubbed  off 
■and  down,  and  when  dry,  cool  and  rested,  fed. 
His  food  should  be  good  hay  when  Ms  appetite  is 
sharpest,  followed  by  grain  (oats)  which  in  quality 


should  be  unexceptionable,  and  in  quantity  gauged 
according  to  the  work  he  does.  Pat  will  sweat  off, 
muscle  will  not.  A  fat  horse  is  liable  to  indiges¬ 
tion,  sun-stroke,  cold,  flatulence  (colic),  and  ever 
so  many  other  ills,  which  a  horse  in  condition  is  not 
only  free  from,  but  if  properly  fed,  and  cleaned, 
and  worked,  is  not  liable  to  get.  It  is  usually  poor 
economy  to  reduce  either  food  or  exercise. 

Connecticut  Farming. 

I  took  a  run  up  into  Litchfield  Co.,  Connecticut, 
a  few  days  ago.  It  is  always  a  pleasure,  though  an 
aggravation,  to  be  whirled  by  rail  through  a  well- 
tilled  country.  One  gets  a  series  of  dissolving 
views  of  the  farming— I  wish  they  could  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  The  waste  lands  held  by  speculators 
near  the  city  soon  gave  place  to  land  occupied  by 
lawns  and  pastures,  and  the  surroundings  of  the 
country  places  of  business  men  and  gentlemen 
from  town.  Then  came  the  farms— com,  cabbage 
and  onion  fields,  alternating  or  more  or  less  ming¬ 
ling  with  the  villas.  The  onion  fields  are  a  marvel 
of  cleanly  culture.  Clean  cultivation  has  involved 
much  labor  this  year.  Weeds  have  sprung  up  and 
grown  on  farms  which  are  usually  nearly  free 
from  them.  I  see  every  day  cornfields,  which  by 
reason  of  the  wet  season,  have  grown  more  weeds 
than  corn ;  in  fact,  some  in  which  the  corn  has 
been  choked  out.  Not  so  among  the  onion  raisers; 
even  the  corn  and  potato  fields  were  clean.  On 
some  of  the  fields  the  onions  still  lay  in  windrows, 
but  where  they  were  harvested  the  land  had  been 
smoothed  off,  leveled  and  rolled  flat  or  plowed  in 
ridges,  and  so  left  for  the  winter.  Then  we  came 
into  the  proper  milk  district,  where  the  pastures 
are  not  over-stocked  and  the  cows  were  making  a 
business  of  eating  grass,  with  good  roomy  bams 
behind  them,  not  taking  exercise  for  a  few  hours, 
when  let  out  of  the  swill-milk  stables,  or  the  sheds 
where  brewer’s  grains  are  their  chief  food.  And 
so  gradually  we  are  whirled  away  where  real 
country  scenes  alternate  with  busy  towns  and 
manufacturing  villages,  a  few  dignified  with  the 
name  of  city — absurdly  enough  in  some  cases. 

The  farmers  are  happy  in  having  markets  at  their 
very  doors  for  nearly  all  they  can  raise  upon  their 
land,  and  their  surplus  is  greedily  sought  after  for 
the  great  city  a  hundred  miles,  more  or  less,  away. 

Ox  Teams. 

Here  we  come  to  the  region  of  ox  teams  At  a 
little  Litchfield  County  Fair,  a  few  days  ago,  the 
combined  “string”  numbered  two  hundred  and 
thirty  yokes.  Almost  all  high-grade  Devons,  deep 
red  with  broad  white  horns,  broad  loins,  deep 
bodies,  a  beautiful  sight  which  I  was  just  too  late 
to  see.  I  greatly  enjoy  fine,  well-broken  cattle, 
and  as  part  of  my  errand  was  to  buy  a  pair,  I  saw 
several  noble  teams,  all  Devons,  and  so  well  broken 
and  gentle  that  I  think  they  could  have  been 
driven  with  a  com  stalk,  an  umbrella,  or  a  rye 
straw  as  well  as  with  a  ten-foot  “ gad.”  I .  found 
what  I  wanted,  and  was  even  more  successful  than 
I  had  hoped  to  be.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
Devon  oxen,  and  think  them  the  best  in  the  world 
for  ordinary  use.  True,  the  cross  of  Devon  and 
Shorthorn  are  much  heavier,  proportionately 
slower  and  more  powerful,  and  are  very  handsome; 
the  Herefords  and  their  grades  and  crosses  are 
magnificent,  but  also  heavier  than  Devons  and 
have  slower  gaits  and  much  less  spirit  and  vivacity. 

On  my  way  home  I  fell  in  with  an  old  friend,  a 
farmer  of  West  Hartford,  and  an  old  Jersey 
breeder.  As  I  carried  a  long  ox-whip  our  talk 
naturally  was  about  oxen  of  various  kinds. 

Jersey  Oxen. 

My  friend  praised  Jersey  oxen  to  the  skies.  He 
has  used  them  for  years,  and  finds  them  docile, 
easy  to  match,  strong  for  their  weight,  heavy 
enough,  good  workers  and  handlers,  and  quick 
feeders  as  beef  cattle.  I  have  occasionally  seen  a 
pair  and  cannot  dispute  him.  We  shall  probably 
soon  see  more  Jersey  oxen,  for  the  ten-dollar  fee 
imposed  by  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  for  the  regis- 
tratiou  of  bulls,  will  not  only  cause  considera¬ 
ble  full-blooded  Jersey  veal  and  beef  to  come 
to  market,  but  Jersey  oxen  will  not  be  rare. 


TTseful  in  Every  Stable. 

Every  farmer  should  be  able  to  administer  a 
clyster  easily  and  promptly.  The  old-fashioned 
syringe  is  objectionable  on  many  accounts.  The 
best  apparatus  is  a  tin  pipe  a  foot  long,  with  a  knob 
of  solder  on  one  end,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  deli¬ 
cate  membrane.  This  is  attached  to  et  rubber  tube 
three  or  four  feet  long,  which  fits  upon  the  spout 
of  a  large  tin  funnel.  The  water  or  other  fluid  is 
poured  into  the  funnel,  and  when  it  is  held  up 
high  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  dis¬ 


APPABATUS  POB  A  OLTSTEE. 


charge  of  its  contents.  It  is  rather  awkward  to 
hold  the  funnel  up,  and  there  is  danger  of  its  con¬ 
tents  being  wasted.  This  may  be  remedied  by 
punching  three  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  funnel, 
putting  in  wire  rings,  tying  strings  to  these,  to 
unite  in  a  single  cord,  which  passes  over  a  hook, 
secured  into  a  beam  overhead,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  By  drawing  the  cord,  the  funnel  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  It  is  well  for  far¬ 
mers  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  probably 
more  horses  die  of  flatulent  colic  than  of  any 
other  disease,  and  that  the  prompt  and  free  use  of 
water,  given  asan  injection,  is,  we  believe,  a  certain 
cure.  Three  or  four  quarts  of  water  is  usually 
sufficient  to  give  free  vent  to  the  imprisoned  wind. 


A  Convenient  Assorting  Table. 

An  ingenious  home-made  apparatus,  for  assort¬ 
ing  oranges,  apples  and  other  round  fruit,  into 
lots  of  uniform  size,  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  It 
consists  of  a  board,  a,  four  feet  long  and  eight  inches 
wide,  with  a  slit  sawed  nearly  the  whole  length, 
four  inches  wide  at  the  lower  end,  and  narrowing  to 
two  inches  at  the  upper  end.  This  assorting  device 
is  provided  with  four  legs  as  supports,  two  being 


AN  ASSOBTING  TABLE. 


short  in  order  to  give  it  the  proper  inclination. 
The  fruit  to  be  assorted  is  placed  on  the  board  at 
the  upper  end,  and  rolls  downward  until  the  open- 
is  large  enough  to  allow  it  to  pass  into  the  basket 
beneath.  To  obtain  a  particular  size,  dividing 
boards,  &,  6,  are  placed  at  any  point  desired  in  the 
slit.  Two,  three,  four  or  more  sizes  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  readily  as  one.  The  accuracy  and  rapidity 
with  which  assorting  is  done  with  this  table  is 
surprising.  An  inclined  table,  with  ledges  on  the 
sides,  is  convenient  in  preparing  gooseberries, 
cranberries,  etc.,  for  market.  The  fruit  being 
poured  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  will 
roll  down,  leaving  sticks,  leaves,  etc.,  behind. 
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Wheat  Rust  and  Mildew. 

Rusts  and  mildews  enter  grain  fields  like  thieTes 
by  nigbt,  and  rob  the  farmer  of  his  bountiful  har¬ 
vest.  There  is  much  mystery  connected  with  the 
coming  of  these  destroyers,  and  but  little  is  gener¬ 
ally  known  of  them,  exceptingtheir  ruinous  effects. 
In  figure  1  is  seen  a  portion  of  a  wheat  leaf,  three 
times  enlarged,  showing  the  rust  in  small  oval 
spots  scattered  over  the  surface.  Each  one  of 
these  spous  is  a  ruptured  place  in  the  epidermis  or 
skin  of  the  leaf.  If  a  young  spot,  just  forming,  is 
cut  with  a  sharp  razor,  and  a  thin  slice  placed  un¬ 
der  the  compound  microscope,  we  will  have  in 
view,  when  magnified  two  hundred  times,  what  is 
seen  in  figure  2.  This  engraving  shows  one  side 
or  half  of  the  spot.  The  circles  at  a  show  the  or¬ 
dinary  cells,  making  up  the  substance  of  the  leaf, 
and  from  which  the  skin,  b,  has  been  torn  away  by 
the  growth  of  a  multitude  of  threads  and  oval  bod¬ 
ies,  between  them.  These  fine  filaments  are  the 
roots,  so  to  speak,  of  a  minute  plant,  and  the  bright 
oval  bodies  are  the  “seeds.”  The  rust  plant  be¬ 
longs  to  the  order  of  vegetation  known  as  fungi, 
the  more  conspicuous  members  of  which  are  the 
mushroom  and  toad-stools.  As  the  wheat  rust 
continues  to  grow,  the  skin  over  the  upraised  spots 
is  burst  off,  and  the  multitudes  of  oval  bodies, 
called  spores,  are  exposed  to  view.  They  are  of  a 
bright,  reddish  orange  color,  and  produce  the 
characteristic  appearance  of  the  surface  of  rusty 
wheat  plants.  The  color  is  not  unlike  that  of  iron 
rust,  and  the  name,  therefore,  is  weU  chosen.  The 


Eig.  1.— SUEFACB  OF  WHEAT  LEAF,  ENLABGED. 

bright  spores  are  easily  detached  from  the  minute 
stalks  that  bear  them.  This  fact  is  well-known  by 
the  farmer,  whose  clothing  is  quickly  coated  with 
“rust,”  by  simply  brushing  against  the  infested 
grain.  These  spores  germinate  in  a  few  hours, 
when  provided  with  suitable  conditions  of  warmth 
and  moisture.  Figure  3  shows  two  of  these  spores, 
a,  a,  that  have  fallen  upon  the  surface  of  a  young 
wheat  leaf,  the  whole  being  magnified  four  hun¬ 
dred  times.  The  spores  germinate  at  two  points 
on  opposite  sides,  and  the  filaments  grow  irregularly 
over  the  surface,  6,  until  a  breathing  pore,  c,  is 
found  in  the  skin  of  the  leaf,  when  they  pass  into 
the  interior  of  the  leaf.  After  an  entrance  is  ef¬ 
fected  the  filaments  branch,  and  rapidly  increase 
in  length  and  number,  at  the  expense  of  the  elab¬ 
orated  juices  of  the  wheat  plant,  and  in  a  few  days 
new  rust  spots  are  produced.  In  this  manner  sev¬ 
eral  generations  of  the  rust  plant  succeed  each 
other.  This  pest  is  most  destructive  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  abundance  shortly  after  the  wheat  has 
blossomed.  If  a  number  of  warm  rains  follow  in 
quick  succession,  the  growth  of  the  rastis  favored, 
and  the  grain  fails  to  fiU.  The  substance  of  the 
wheat  plant  has  been  stolen,  and  employed  in  the 
formation  of  countless  yellow  spores  of  the  fungus. 

Later  in  the  season  a  second  form  of  spore  is 
formed  in  the  rust  spots.  Figure  4  is  a  magnified 
view  of  a  rust-spot  section,  corresponding  with 
figure  2.  The  spores  are  seen  to  be  of  a  different 
shape,  being  double  and  very  dark.  These  are 
called  the  winter  spores,  and  do  not  quickly  ger¬ 
minate  like  the  rust  (or  uredo)  spores.  These  dark 
spores,  when  crowded  in  the  ruptured  pustules, 
produce  the  “  weather  stains  ”  so  frequently  seen 
upon  wheat  straw,  and  especially  the  stubble.  In 
this  state,  sometimes  called  “brown  mildew,”  the 
fungus  {Paccinia  graminis),  causing  so  much  des¬ 
truction  to  the  wheat  crop,  passes  the  winter  in 


comparative  inactivity.  In  early  spring,  the  dark, 
microscopic  spores  germinate,  and  should  the 
weather  be  favorable,  the  story  of  destruction  is 
repeated.  In  one  of  its  forms,  this  fungus  may  in¬ 
fest  the  barberry,  producing  countless  orange 
spots,  called  “cluster  cups.”  Recent  investiga¬ 
tions  show  that  this  form  may  be  omitted  when  the 
barberry  is  not  within  reach.  With  such  a  pest  as 


Fig.  2. — SECTION  OF  KCST  PUSTttLE. 


the  rust  plant,  which  does  most  of  its  destruc¬ 
tive  work  before  it  becomes  manifest,  remedial 
measures  of  any  kind  are  not  easily  applied. 


Seth  Green— His  Ways  and  Works. 

The  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  need 
not  be  told  who  Seth  Green  is.  His  fame  as  a 
master  of  the  rod  and  gun,  and  as  an  enthusiastic, 
practical  pisciculturist,  is  world-wide.  He  is  a 
keen  observer  of  nature  in  all  her  moods  ■,  but  is 
especially  noted  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
fishes  and  birds,  and  their  habits,  and  the  profound 
knowledge  he  possesses  of  the  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  life  upon  which  they  feed.  Mr.  Green  is  gifted 
with  remarkable  conversational  powers,  is  clear 
and  luminous  in  statement,  and  no  one  can  listen 
to  him  without  rare  entertainment  and  instruetion. 
He  is  untiring  in  his  researches  after  knowledge, 
and  has  a  marvellous  aptitude  for  combining  and 
controlling  the  minor  and  insignificant  forces  of 
nature,  so  that  they  will  work  together  for  the 
advantage  of  man.  The  writer  was  seated  with 
him  in  his  garden  in  Rochester,  N.  T.,  one  after¬ 
noon  last  summer,  the  immediate  topic  of  discus¬ 
sion  being  the  appearance  of  alewives  in  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  where  they  had  been  mistaken  for  menhaden, 
and  had  even  been  supposed  to  be  a  variation  in 
the  shad  that  had  been  liberated  by  him  in  the 
streams  running  into  that  lake.  Mr.  Green  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  alewives,  a  salt  water  family  allied 
to  the  shad,  had  reached  Lake  Ontario  by  the  ca¬ 
nals.  Thirty  years  ago.  he  found  them  in  one  of 
the  small  lakes  in  this  State,  and  later  in  Cayuga, 
Seneca,  and  Keuka  lakes.  He  first  found  them  in 
Lake  Ontario  in  1872.  From  this  subject,  episodes 
were  made  to  the  ciscos  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  which  appear  in  countless  numbers  in  June, 
with  the  “sand  flies;”  to  the  rise  and  progress  of 
eels,  which  he,  with  other  naturalists,  regards  as  a 
salt  water  product,  a  great  traveller,  and  an  emi¬ 
grant  from  the  ocean  to  the  waters  of  the  interior; 


to  the  curious  swarms  of  “  shad  ”  flies,  or  “  May  ” 
flies  on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Ogdensburg,  and  in 
the  streams  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  to  the  “  sand  ” 
flies  whose  sudden  incursion  into  Chicago  on  the 
last  Fourth  of  July,  was  described  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  October.  After  these  matters  had 


been  duly  discussed,  Mr.  Green  strolled  through 
his  garden  and  pointed  out  some  examples  of  his 
special  adaptations.  Among  his  potato  plants  he 
had  erected  small  platforms,  on  which,  as  he  said, 
he  had  “  taught  the  sparrows  to  eat  potato  bugs.” 
First,  he  scattered  crumbs  on  the  platforms,  on 
which  the  sparrows  fed.  Thence  he  invited  them 
to  the  potato  plants  by  scattering  the  crumbs  on 
them.  Then  the  sparrows  found  the  potato  bugs, 
and  ate  them,  although  we  presume  sparingly ; 
since  those  pests  are  not  acceptable  as  food.  The 
sparrows  are  regarded  as  pests  by  many  fanners 
and  gardeners,  and  doubtless  this  was  a  case  of 
“dog  eating  dog.”  Among  his  melon  vines,  Mr. 
Green  had  laid  boards.  Lifting  up  those  boards, 
multitudes  of  toads  vvere  found  concealed  there 
by  day.  At  night  they  come  out  and  feed  upon 
the  insects  that  infest  the  melon  vines.  It  was  a 
simple  device,  and  one  that  succeeded  admirably. 
The  toads  were  harnessed  to  his  scheme  of  gar¬ 
dening,  and  worked  faithfully  and  well.  There  is  a 
hint  in  this  to  other  growers  of  melons.  Standing 
upright  by  an  apple  tree,  was  a  tomato  vine.  A 
little  weight  was  fastened  to  the  tomato  stalk, 
near  the  top,  and  the  string  attached  was  thrown 
over  a  low  limb  of  the  tree.  As  the  plant  grew, 
the  weight  dropped  towards  the  ground,  and  when 
it  grew  higher,  the  weight  was  carried  over  a  higher 
limb.  So  the  work  went  on  and  the  tomato  vine 
stood  up  erect  and  bore  its  blossoms  aloft.  The 
fruit  followed  in  good  time.  Mr.  Green  found 
thrifty  potato  plants  growing  out  of  a  refuse  heap 
of  coal  ashes  in  the  back  part  of  the  garden, 
dumped  there  by  the  former  occupant  of  the 


Fig.  4. — WINTER  SPOEES  FOEMING. 


house.  This  at  once  suggested  coal  ashes  as  a  top 
dressing  in  his  potato  patch.  He  accepted  the  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  nature,  and  his  plants  showed  no 
ill  effects  from  a  dressing  which  is  not  regarded  as 
a  means  of  fertilization,  and  which  indeed  is 
generally  held  to  be  worthless.  How  that  experi¬ 
ment  turned  out  we  cannot  say.  It  is  probable 
that.wood  ashes  and  other  vivifying  agencies  were 
mingled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the  coal 
ashes.  Mr.  Green  is  a  born  experimenter,  and  is 
not  slow  to  get  at  the  bottom  facts  in  the  matters 
that  attract  his  attention.  He  is  not  disposed  to 
adopt  the  speculations  or  conclusions  of  others, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  based  upon  proved  condi¬ 
tions.  He  has  reduced  to  practical  use,  and  given 
to  the  world,  the  results  of  long  years  of  study  and 
observation,  and  the  world  is  better  thereby.  He 
is  in  the  full  vigor  of  industrious  life,  and  will  yet 
accomplish  much  more  in  the  field  of  his  special 
pursuits.  The  man  who  has  worked  so  successfully 
for  those  who  love  the  rod  and  gun,  maybe  able  to 
instruct  those  who  sometimes  despair  of  the  shovel 
and  the  hoe. 


Ashes  and  Manure.— L.  H.  Casselman,  Carroll 
County,  Ohio,  asks  :  “As  it  is  said  to  injure  ma¬ 
nure  to  mix  wood  ashes  with  it,  would  the  effect 
of  coal  ashes  be  the  same  ?  How  would  tl:.ey 
answer  in  place  of  dry  earth,  to  spread  under  the 
roosts  in  a  poultry  house  ?  How  would  saw-dust 
answer  ?” — Coal  ashes  contains  only  the  wood 
ashes  resulting  from  the  wood  or  charcoal  used 
for  kindling,  and  the  proportion  is  not  ordinarily 
large  enough  to  cause  appreeiable  loss  of  the  ma¬ 
nure.  The  convenience  of  th^  coal  a.shes  and  the 
desirability  of  getting  rid  of  them  in  some  useful 
manner,  make  it  desirable  to  dispose  of  them  in 
the  poultry  house.  Under  the  roosts  ashes  of 
any  kind  would  be  a  better  absorbent  than  saw¬ 
dust,  and  almost  as  good  as  ordinary  dry  earth. 
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Vegetable  Soap  and  Horse-hair. 

A  plant  long  known  to  the  Spanish  residents  of 
California  as  “Amole,”  grows  in  various  parts  of 
that  State.  At  Monterey  it  is  found  in  the  pine- 
clad  hills  not  far  from  the  city,  and  it  extends  up 
the  Sierra  Nevada  to  near  the  snow  line.  The 
leaves  of  the  plant  form  a  cluster  which  spreads 
flat  upon  the  ground  ;  they  are  about  a  foot  long 
and  have  wavy  margins.  From  the  centre  of  the 
cluster  of  leaves  arises  the  flower  stalk,  some  three 
to  five  feet  high,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil;  its  many  branches  bear  small,  purple- 
veined  white  flowers  which,  together, 
form  a  loose  panicle.  Though  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  numerous,  but  few  are  open  at 
once,  as  the  blooming  commences  at  the 
base  of  the  branches  and  gradually  pro¬ 
gresses  upwards  ;  they  bloom  only  in  the 
afternoon.  The  flowers  have  the  general 
structure  of  those  of  the  Lily  family,  to 
which  the  plant  belongs;  its  botanical 
name  is  Chlorogalum  pomeridianum.  The 
engraving  shows  a  portion  of  the  flower 
cluster,  behind  which  the  leaves  and  bulb 
are  indicated  in  outline.  The  bulb,  which 
varies  in  diameter  from  an  inch  to  four 
inches,  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  covering 
of  brown  hairs,  which  resemble  the  fibres 
on  a  cocoanut.  This  hair,  which  is  eight 
or  ten  inches  long,  is  much  used  in 
upholstering  under  the  name  of  “  Eureka 
Hair.”  To  prepare  it  for  use,  the  hair  is 
first  cleaned  by  a  picker;  after  it  has 
been  steamed  and  dried  several  times,  it 
is  curled  in  the  same  manner  as  horse¬ 
hair,  i.  c.,by  twisting  it  into  a  rope  ;  this 
gives  it  a  curl  which  is  retained  after  the 
rope  is  picked  apart.  When  dyed  black 
this  hair  closely  resembles  horse-hair,  and 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that 
material.  The  finest  hair  grows  on  the 
high  Sierras,  that  from  near  the  coast  be¬ 
ing  too  coarse  for  the  upholsterers.  The 
bulb  itself  is  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  soap.  The  Indians  were  acquainted 
with  this  use  of  the  Amole ;  it  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Spanish  settlers,  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  continue  to  employ  it  at  the 
present  time.  In  washing,  the  clothes 
are  rubbed  with  the  bulb  just  as  if  it  were 
a  piece  of  soap,  and  like  that  it  produces 
a  thick  lather.  Two  other  species  of  Chlorogalum 
are  found  in  the  State,  the  bulbs  of  which  possess 
saponaceous  properties,  but  are  destitute  of  the 
hairy  covering  of  the  true  Amole,  or  soap-root.  It 
is  said  that  the  gathering  of  Amole  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  between  one  and  two  hundred  persons, 
and  that  the  Eureka  hair  exported  in  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  year  amounted  to  seven  hundred  tons. 


Passages  in  Wire  Fences. 


A  plain  wire  fence  of  any  kind,  is  a  barrier  not 
easily  passed  without  injuring  it,  and  if  the  fence 


be  one  of  barbed  wire,  it  is  a  problem  to  pass  it 
without  injury  to  one’s  self.  There  must  generally 


be  to  each  lot  a  gate  large  enough  for  a  team  and 
wagon,  but  in  a  boundary  fence,  one  is  often 
obliged  to  go  a  long  distance  before  finding  a  gate. 
In  England,  the  need  of  a  way  in  wire  fenees  for 
foot-passengers,  that  should  answer  for  such  fences 
as  a  stile  serves  for  a  hedge,  has  led  to  the  invention 
of  various  devices,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
engraving.  This  is  called  “  Birkwood’s  Biped 
Pass,”  and,  simple  as  it  appears,  it  is  patented  in 
England.  We  give  the  “  Pass,”  rather  in  the  way 
of  suggestion  to  those  who  would  construct  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  than  as  something  to  be  copied. 


A  SOAP  AND  HAIR  PLANT  {ChloTogulum pomeridianum). 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  made  use  of  any 
contrivances  to  afford  passes  in  wire  fences,  we 
trust  they  will  favor  us  with  sketches  of  them. 


Wheat  and  Meat.— An  Actual  Con¬ 
versation. 

Late  last  September  we  were  in  the  village  of 
Spencerport,  N.  T.,  situated  on  the  Erie  Canal  and 
the  N.  T.  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  “What 
are  you  paying  for  wheat  ?”  we  asked  one  of  the 
largest  dealers  in  farm  produce.  —  “  We  have 
been  paying  eighty-flve  to  ninety  cents  for  dry 
wheat ;  now  we  are  paying  from  seventy-flve  to 
eighty  cents — but  it  must  be  A  1  wheat,  and  dry 
enough  to  grind  to  bring  eighty  cents.  The  wheat 
we  have  sent  to  New  York  was  graded  soft,  and  of 
course  we  have  lost  money,  and  it  makes  us  cau¬ 
tious.” — “  Do  yon  ship  by  canal?” — “No,  we  send 
by  rail.  The  wheat  is  too  soft  and  the  weather  too 
warm  to  ship  in  boats.  Millers  want  wheat,  and 
there  is  but  little  coming  in.  Farmers  are  busy 
digging  potatoes,  and  there  is  as  yet  little  doing  in 
wheat.” — “  What  are  you  paying  for  potatoes  ?” — 
“  That  depends  on  the  quality.  Potatoes  are  very 
scabby  this  year.  We  are  paying  thirty-flve  cents 
per  bushel  for  fair  to  good  potatoes,  and  farmers 
are  drawing  them  in  quite  freely.” — “  Are  you  tak¬ 
ing  in  any  apples?” — “Oh,  yes,”  he  said  with  a 
smile,  “we  are  paying  seventy-flve  cents  a  barrel 
for  small  barrels,  and  one  dollar  for  flour  barrel 
size.  That  is  the  situation  to-day  throughout  this 
section.” — “That  is  for  early  apples,”  we  said, 
“  what  shall  you  pay  for  winter  fruit  ?” — “  It  is  too 
early  to  answer  this  question  with  the  late  kinds 


of  apples,  but  there  will  be  the  same  difference  in 
the  price  between  the  large  and  small  barrels.” 

We  stepped  into  a  buteher’s  shop.  There  was  a 
nice  fresh  ham  on  the  block,  and  the  butcher  was 
cutting  off  a  couple  of  steaks  for  a  customer. 
“  What  are  you  paying  for  pork  ?” — “  I  paid  seven 
and  a  half  cents  for  this,  and  I  have  some  coming 
in  to-morrow  at  eight  cents  per  pound.  It  is  more 
than  it  is  worth,  but  I  paid  it  because  I  had  to  have 
it,  and  could  not  get  it  for  less.” — “What  sized 
pigs  do  you  prefer?” — “About  two  hundred 
pounds ;  and  for  this  reason,  I  cut  up  what  my 
customers  order  from  day  to  day  for  fresh 
pork,  and  put  down  the  parts  that  are  not 
wanted,  and  in  ten  days  I  have  fine 
‘pickled  pork,’  which,  at  this  season,  sells 
better  than  regular  salt  pork.  Of  course 
the  best  fresh  pork  is  from  pigs  weigh¬ 
ing  about  one  hundred  pounds,  but  it  is 
rare  that  we  can  get  any  pigs  of  this  size 
that  are  fat  enough.”  The  consumption 
of  fresh  meat  among  farmers,  he  said, 
was  far  larger  than  formerly,  especially 
beef.  Farmers  do  not  like  mutton.  He 
bought  nearly  all  his  beef  in  Buffalo. 
Sheep  and  lambs,  and  calves,  and  poul¬ 
try,  and  pigs,  he  got  from  the  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood.  When  we  came  baek, 
another  produce  dealer  met  us  and  re¬ 
marked,  “everything  is  cheap  except 
meat.  I  have  to  pay  fourteen  to  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  for  beefsteak.  It  is  too 
high .  ”  A  long  freight  train  wen  t  past  on 
the  railroad,  loaded  with  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs.  This  is  a  sight  so  common, 
that  we  take  no  notice  of  it.  But  several 
cars  were  loaded  with  live  poultry,  on 
their  way  to  New  York  and  Boston.  This 
is  something  new.  A  few  miles  from  the 
village  we  passed  the  farm  of  Mr.  Scran¬ 
ton.  He  and  two  men  were  digging 
Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes  with  four 
tine  forks,  not  hooks.  The  potatoes  were 
sorted  and  barrelled  in  the  field.  He 
thought  potatoes  paid  better  than  wheat, 
and  the  late  varieties  better  than  the 
early  sorts.  Farmers  were  everywhere 
busy  at  work.  Stone-fences  were  being 
built,  houses  and  barns  re, shingled,  re¬ 
paired  and  painted,  the  roads  were  in 
excellent  condition,  and  everything  in¬ 
dicated  a  thrifty,  energetic,  and  prosper¬ 
ous  community.  The  low  price  of  grain,  however, 
must  have  a  depressing  effect  somewhere.  True, 
other  things  are  cheap.  “  Everything  is  low  ex¬ 
cept  meat,”  expresses  the  situation  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  at  Spencerport,  and  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable.  Farmers  must  raise  more  meat.  J.  H. 


Simple  Home-Made  Plant  Stand. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Corey,  Suffolk  Co,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a 
description  of  a  plant  stand,  made  in  two  hours  at  a 
nominal  cost.  Four  pieces  of  half-inch  iron  rod 
(in  this  case  part  of  an  old  lightning  rod),  had  holes 
punched  through  them  at  proper  hights,  in  which 


screws  two  inches  long  were  inserted  into  the 
ends  of  inch  boards,  cut  to  the  desired  length  and 
width  for  shelves.  The  iron  rods  served  as  posts, 
and  the  whole  was  firm  and  durable,  and  quite 
pretty.  As  many  shelves  may  be  used  as  de¬ 
sired,  or  the  hight  of  the  plants  will  permit.  The 
stands  would  be  improved  by  staining  the  shelves. 
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Shall  the  Walks  he  Straight  or  Curved? 

If  one  proposes  to  improve  his  place,  whether 
the  improvement  consists  merely  in  “fixing  up  the 
front  yard,”  or  in  beautifying  a  large  estate,  the 
plan  should  be  well  considered.  Make  a  sketch  or 
plan  of  the  ground  as  it  now  is,  and  then  mark  on 
it  the  proposed  'alterations  and  improvements. 
The  plan  may  be  on  smooth,  brown  paper,  which 


can  be  fastened  to  a  planed  board.  Draw  to  a 
scale,  which  should  be  large  enough  to  show  all 
the  objects  distinctly.  It  will  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  work,  to  make  the  plan  a  matter  of 
family  consultation,  and  encourage  all,  young  and 
old,  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  details.  It  is  well  to 
recollect  the  Irish  tailor,  who,  when  ridiculed  for 
the  great  amount  of  chalking  he  did  on  his  cloth 
before  cutting,  replied  :  “  Shure,  and  chalk  is  not 
shears.”  Chapges  are  readily  made  upon  the  plan, 
but  when  the  plan  is  carried  out  on  the  ground, 
alterations  are  difficult  and  expensive.  In  making  a 
plan,  the  question  will  come  up  as  to  a  walk  or 
road:  “Shall  it  be  straight  or  curved?”  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  is  often  of  more  importance  with  a 
small  area  than  a  large  one.  A  small  plat,  should 
be  so  treated  as  to  make  it  appear  as  large  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  his  volume  which  we  shall  publish  in  a 
few  days,  Mr.  Elias  A.  Long  says  of  figures  1  and  3 : 
“  When  the  door  of  the  house  is  twenty  or  more 
feet  from  the  entrance  gate,  curves  may  usually  be 
introduced  by  having  the  gate  not  directly  in  front 
of  the  door,  but  a  little  to  one  side.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  tends  to  keep  the  area  in  front  of  the 
house  larger,  when  the  walk  is  set  to  one  side  ;  as 
a  result,  the  house  shows  to  better  advantage,  than 
if  the  main  front  plat  were  kept  smaller  by  a 
straight  walk  encroaching  upon  it.  The  house,  in 
figure  1,  it  is  at  once  seen,  has  a  finer  setting 
with  a  curved  approach,  than  if  the  part  in  front 
of  it  were  to  be  narrowed  by  a  straight  walk,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  This  principle  is  also 
illustrated  in  figure  3,  both  in  walks  and  carriage- 
drives.  Although  here,  by  making  curved  walks, 
there  is  one  more  leading  to  the  house  than  if  they 
were  straight ;  still  with  the  foreground  thus  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  buildings  are  seen  to  much  better  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  stretch  of  lawn,  embellished  with 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  (omitted  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing),  than  if  the  scene  were  cut  up  by  the  hard 
lines  of  a  straight  walk.  The  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  is  also  much 
better,  for  instead  of  increasing  the  angular  out¬ 


lines — strong  enough  already  in  the  buildings  and 
boundaries — by  making  the  walks  straight,  we  curve 
them  gracefully,  and  thus  induce  variety  in  the 
lines.  The  curves  are  brought  in  such  a  way,  that 
we  secure  that  most  desirable  of  garden  qualities, 
breadth  just  where  it  is  most  needed,  namely  :  in 
the  foreground  of  the  main  building.  This  simple 
point  is  one  that  accounts  for  much  of  that 
indescribable  diflferenco  in  places,  which  makes 


some  appear  finer  than  others,  with  the  use  of 
about  the  same  advantages  and  materials  in  both,” 
Before  we  had  competent  landscape  architects, 
ignorant  gardeners  from  the  old  country  pretended 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  art.  They  were  unfortu¬ 
nately  sometimes  intrusted  with  the  laying-out  of 
large  places,  and  the  face  of  nature  has  been  sadly 
disfigured  by  their  efforts.  Having  seen  walks  and 
drives  at  home,  which  were  properly  laid  out  with 
a  graceful  sweeping  curve,  they 
evidently  thought  that  the  art  of 
the  designer  consisted  in  making 
the  walks  curved,  and  acting  on 
the  principle,  “  there  can  not  be 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,”  they 
made  some  remarkable  specimens 
in  the  serpentine  style.  Figures  3 
and  4  are  two  illustrations  of  un¬ 
meaning  crooks  and  turns,  sketch¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Long,  from  actual  ex¬ 
amples.  In  localities  where  the 
surroundings  are  formal,  and  large 
buildings  present  strong  architectural  features, 
curved  walks  would  be  manifestly  out  of  keep¬ 
ing.  Straight  walks  are  demanded,  and  they 
may  be  so  treated  as  to  contribute  to  the  ornamen¬ 
tation  of  the  plat.  In  illustration  of  this  view,  Mr. 
Long  gives  figure  5,  concerning  which  he  writes : 

“  The  plat  is  skirted  in  its  border  by  a  belt  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  a  conspicuous  circular  bed  of  ever¬ 
greens  occupies  a  central  position.  This  simple 
arrangement  of  neat,  well-kept  walks,  cut  into  the 
level  sward,  harmonizes  with  the  strong  angular 


Fig.  5. — STBAIGHT  WALKS  ESSENTIAL. 


features  that  exist  in  the  surroundings — which  are, 
it  may  be  said,  too'  strong  to  be  overcome  in  effect, 
by  ordinary  natural  arrangements.  In  this  way  is 
found  a  pleasing  kind  of  ornamentation  for  the 
place,  which  it  would  be  hard  to  equal  by  any 
other  means.  It  should  be  observed  in  this  case, 
that  the  walks  are  not  so  prominent  or  so  close  to¬ 
gether,  but  that  they  convey  the  idea  of  subordi¬ 
nation  to  buildings,  trees,  grass,  and  streets,  hence 
their  fitness  is  easily  accounted  for.  'Were  the 
square  plats  between  the  walks  filled  with  flowers 
or  numerous  vases,  etc.,  instead  of  mostly  plain 
grsss,  the  fine  effect  would  be  largely  lacking.” 


Nitrate  of  Soda. — A  good  commercial  article 
of  nitrate  of  soda  contains  fourteen  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  nitrogen.  The  price  is  now  about  fifty 
dollars  per  ton.  In  other  words,  the  nitrogen  costs 
about  seventeen  cents  per  pound.  It  is  in  an 
active  available  condition,  and  there  is  probably  no 
cheaper  source  of  nitrogen.  Market-gardeners, 
nurserymen,  and  all  others  who  buy  manure,  could 
unquestionably  use  nitrate  of  soda  to  great  advan¬ 
tage.  What  the  market-gardener  needs  is  rich  ma¬ 
nure.  The  ordinary  manure  obtained  from  city 
stables  and  elsewhere  is  poor  in  nitrogen— espeei- 
ally  in  soluble  nitrogen.  Five  hundred  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  used  in  conjunction  with  twenty 
tons  of  manure  per  acre,  would  often  produce  a 
better  crop  than  forty  tons  of  manure.  We  have 
used  it  with  decided  benefit  on  asparagus,  onions, 
young  cabbage  plants,  carrots,  beets,  celery,  etc, 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  very  soluble,  and  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  small  doses  to  the  growing  crop.  Much 
will  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  heavy  rains. 


A  New  Pecan  Nut. 

The  Pecan-nut  has  been  so  generally  regarded  as 
a  tree  belonging  to  a  warm  climate,  that  very  few 
persons  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  attempt 
to  cultivate  it  in  a  cool  one.  In  the  absence  of  any 
very  extensive  experiments  in  raising  pecan  trees 
in  our  Northern  States,  we  have  but  few  facts  to 
give  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  may  desire 
to  plant  this  tree  extensively  for  either  the  nuts  or 


Fig.  1. — nussbaumee’s  pecan  nut. 


timber.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  because 
there  are  few  bearing  pecan-nut  trees  in  our  more 
Northern  States,  it  should  not  be  taken  as  proof 
that  this  tree  is  not  adapted  to  the  climate.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  most  of  the  seedlings  raised  in 
nurseries  and  by  amateurs,  have  been  from  the  nuts 
purchased  in  our  markets,  or  received  from  friends 
and  correspondents  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
trees  raised  from  these  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
be  tender  than  those  gathered  from  the  extreme 
northern  range  of  this  species  of  hickory. 

If  there  is  anything  in  what  is  called  the  acclima¬ 
tion  of  plants,  then  seedlings  raised  from  the  pecan 
nuts  grown  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois, 
would  prove  to  be  far  more  hardy  and  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  localities,  still  farther  North  than  those  seed¬ 
lings  raised  from  nuts  gathered  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  South.  It  may  be  well  for  those  who  wish  to 
try  the  experiment  of  raising  pecans  in  our  Northern 
States  to  remember  this  when  looking  for  either 
nuts  or  seedling  trees  for  planting.  Nuts  of  the 
very  largest  size  are  produced  by  trees  along  the 
most  northern  range  of  the  pecan.  In  fact,  the 
largest  nut  that  I  have  as  yet  seen,  was  recently 
received  through  the  kindness  of  my  old  friend  and 
veteran  pomologist.  Judge  Samuel  Miller,  of  Mo. 
This  nut  is  correctly  represented  in  figure  1.  Judge 
Miller  writes  me  that  the  tree  bearing  this  nut  is 
growing  in  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  and  has  been 
named  “  Nussbaumer’s  Hybrid,”  after  its  dis¬ 
coverer.  The  tree  is  a  very  large  one,  the  stem 
measuring  some  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  is  very  tall,  but  its  bight  has  not  been  cor¬ 
rectly  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  Carya  olivc^orniis  bluA  Canja  sulcata,  \>\ii 
this  is  only  conjecture.  But  whatever  its  origin,  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  well  as 
largest  pecan  nuts  as  yet  discovered,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  owner  or  some  one  else  will  be 
successful  in  propagating  it  extensively,  for  such  a 
noble  and  valuable  variety  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  extinct.  The  shell  of  this  nut  has  a 
slightly  undulating  or  rugose  surface  that  rather 
sustains  the  view  of  its  being  a  hybrid,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  favorably  of  this  idea. 

From  the  neighborhood  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  I 
have  this  season  received  some  specimens  of  a  very 
early  as  well  as  large  variety  of  pecan,  and  figure 


Fig.  3.— PECULIAR  SHAPED  PECAN  NUT. 


3  was  made  from  a  nut  of  a  fair  average  size.  This 
nut  is  not  only  early,  but  is  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
its  greatest  diameter  being  near  the  upper  end, 
then  tapering  suddenly  to  a  point.  There  are 
no  doubt  hundreds  of  very  distinct  varieties  of 
pecan  nuts,  to  be  found  in  regions  where  this  tree 
is  indigenous,  and  it  is  time  that  the  very  best  and 
largest  were  sought  out  and  propagated  in  planta¬ 
tions  of  nut-bearing  trees.  A.  S.  Fuller. 
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spring  the  first  moment  the  land  is  dry  enough  to 
work.  There  are  a  dozen  other  little  matters  of 
more  or  less  importance,  but  these  points, 
properly  observed,  will  do  more  to  ensure  success, 
than  the  whole  dozen.  As  to  the  best  land  to  se¬ 
lect  for  sowing  onions,  we  may  say  that  wc  have 
had  good  crops  on  light  sand,  and  on  heavy  clay, 
and  on  black  muck,  and  on  soil  possessing  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  all  these  characteristics.  Success 
depends  much  more  on  the  man  than  on  the  soil. 


Hanging  Baskets. 

Hanging  baskets  for  plants  are  made  of  different 
materials,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Some 
are  formed  of  wire,  others  of  clay,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  fancy  mouldings,  etc.  Very 
pretty  baskets  in  rustic  style  are  made  by 
covering  the  outside  of  a  wooden  bowl  with 
fantastic  knots  and  roots ;  this  makes  a 
pleasing  basket,  biit  we  know  of  none  so 
desirable  as  the  old  style  of  semi-globular 
wire  basket,  when  properly  filled. 

To  fill  a  wire  basket,  first  obtain  some  of 
the  green  moss  to  be  found  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  trunks  of  trees  in  almost  any 
shady  piece  of  woods.  This  is  to  be  used  as 
a  lining  to  the  basket,  turning  the  green 
side  out,  and  entirely  covering  the  inside  of 
the  wire  form  with  the  moss.  Before  filling 
the  basket  with  soil,  place  a  handful  of 
charcoal  or  gravel  in  the  bottom,  which  will 
bold  the  moisture.  Fill  the  basket  with 
rich,  loose  loam,  such  as  will  not  harden 
by  frequent  waterings.  Plants  that  are 
peculiarly  suitable  for  hanging  baskets  are 
quite  numerous,  and  from  them  a  selection 
may  be  made  that  will  please  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  taste.  It  is  a  mistake  to  crowd  too 
many  plants  into  a  basket,  if  they  grow 
they  will  soon  become  root-bound,  stunted, 
and  look  sickly.  If  the  hanging  basket  be 
of  the  ordinary  size,  one  large  and  choice 
plant  placed  in  the  centre  with  a  few  grace¬ 
ful  vines  to  droop  over  the  edges,  will  have 
a  better  effect  when  established  and  grow¬ 
ing,  than  if  it  were  crowded  with  plants  at 
the  time  of  filling.  Hanging  baskets  being 
constantly  suspended,  they  are  exposed  to 
draughts  of  air  from  all  sides,  and  the  soil 
is  soon  dried  out.  Hence  careful  watching 
is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
tents  from  becoming  too  dry.  If  the  moss 
appears  to  be  dry,  take  the  basket  down 
and  dip  it  once  or  twice  in  a  pail  of  water  ; 
this  is  better  than  sprinkling  from  a  water¬ 
ing-pot.  In  filling  hanging  baskets,  or 
vases  of  any  kind,  we  invariably  cover  the 
surface  of  the  soil  with  the  same  green 
moss  used  for  lining,  which,  while  it  adds 
materially  to  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the  whole, 
prevents  the  soil  from  diying  out  or  becoming 
baked  on  the  surface.  If  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  pots  be  covered  with  moss  of  this  kind,  espec¬ 
ially  in  summer,  moisture  will  be  retained,  and 
watering  be  required  much  less  frequently. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  choice  plants  suita¬ 
ble  for  hanging  baskets.  Those  marked  thus  (t) 
are  fine  for  the  centre.  Those  marked  (*)  have  hand¬ 
some  foliage,  and  this  mark  (f)  indicates  that  the 
plants  have  flowers  in  addition  to  rich  foliage  : 

t  Begonia  glaucophylla  scandens  ;  toxalis;  +  be¬ 
gonia  rex,  very  fine  ;  *  fittonia  ;  t  cuphea  platycen- 
tra  (cigar  plant) ;  t  pandanus  (screw  pine) ;  +  dra¬ 
caena  (Young’s)  ;  +  neirembergia  ;  tcentaureagym- 
nocarpa  ;  f  geraniums,  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Happy 
Thought;  *tradescantia  discolor;  *peperomias; 
J  gloxinias;  *  fancy  ferns;  tageratum  (John  Doug¬ 
lass,  blue) ;  t  achyranthes  ;  J  variegated  hydrangea; 
*flcus  Parcelli;  Jgesnerias;  *variegated  grasses,  etc. 

Trailing  Plants.— {Fuchsia  microphylla;  Se- 
dum  (stone  crop) ;  { ivy-leaved  geraniums  ;  German 
ivy;  Indian  strawberry  vine  ;  Kenilworth  ivy  ;  ly¬ 
copodium  ;  moneywort ;  {  trailing  blue  lobelia  ; 
*cissus  discolor  ;  {lysimachia  (moneywort)  ;  {tro- 
pmolums;  {torrenia  Asiatiea;  { mesembryanthe- 
mums  (ice  plant) ;  }  cobsea  seandens  ;  {  pilogyne 
suavis  ;  tlygodium  seandens  (climbing  fern). 


Starting  a  Farm  Garden. 


A  properly  worked  and  manured  farm  garden 
improves  every  year.  Starting  with  ordinary  farm 
land,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  in  the  best 
and  highest  condition  the  first  season.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  is  probably  because,  no  matter  how 
much  manure  we  may  use,  it  is  difficult  to  get  it. 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  An  eminent 
chemist,  the  late  Professor  Way,  once  said  manure 
needed  to  be  digested  by  the  soil  before  it  was  in 
the  right  condition  to  be  assimilated  by  the  roots 
of  plants.  This  may  be  somewhat  fanciful,  but  at 
any  rate,  every  gardener  must  have  observed  that 
raw  land,  even  though  it  may  be  heavily  man¬ 
ured,  seldom  gives  the  best  results  the  first  season. 

To  avoid  disappointment  the  first  season,  there¬ 
fore,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  those  who 
are  about  to  start  a  new  garden  next  spring,  to 
commence  preparation  this  autumn.  If  there  is 
time  for  nothing  more,  remove  all  the  rubbish  and 
weeds  and  large  stones.  Plow  it  deep  and  well, 
and  if  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  pulverize,  put  on  the 
harrow  and  roller,  and  reduce  it  to  the  finest  tilth. 


In  regard  to  the  application  of  manure,  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  condition 
of  the  manure,  and  the  amount  you  can  obtain 
now  or  in  the  spring.  If  you  have  abundance  of 
manure,  and  the  soil  is  rather  heavy,  plow  under 
twenty  or  thirty  tons  per  acre,  eight  or  ten  inches 
deep,  and  let  it  stay  there.  Then,  either  this  fall  or 
in  the  spring,  work  into  the  surface  soil  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  another  good  coat  of  manure — say 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  tons  per  acre,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  crops  you  wish  to  set  out  in  the  ground. 

Early  cabbages  will  pay  for  the  most  liberal 
amount  of  manure.  Late  cabbages  will  get  along 
with  less,  and  so  will  sweet  com,  beets, carrots,  pars¬ 
nips,  salsify,  and  all  the  later  vegetables.  There 
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is  little  probability,  however,  that  you  will  get  the 
land  too  rich.  What  we  particularly  wish  to  sug¬ 
gest  is  the  advantage  of  good,  deep,  thorough 
plowing  this  fall,  and  the  liberal  use  of  manure 
either  now  or  in  the  spring,  or  both.  On  light, 
sandy  land  it  will  probably  be  better  to  use  the 
greater  portion  of  the  manure  in  the  spring,  and 
supplement  it  with  phosphates  and  nitrate  of  soda. 


The  Cultivation  of  Onions. 

Onion  growing  is  a  specialty  in  certain  sections 
— principally  on  black,  mucky  land.  The  onions 
are  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land.  In 
many  localities,  where  onions  were  once  largely 
grown,  the  crop  has  been  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  onion  maggot.  This  gives  farmers 
in  places  where  the  crop  is  not  extensively  grown, 
a  decided  advantage.  The  maggots  are  not  likely 
to  be  very  troublesome  for  a  few  years.  To  those 
proposing  to  grow  onions  for  the  first  time,  we  de¬ 
sire  to  offer  some  suggestions :  Get  the  land 
ready  for  sowing  in  the  fall.  Plow  it,  harrow  it, 
piek  off  the  stones  and  rubbish,  and  work  in  all 
the  manure  you  can.  Act  exactly  as  though  you 
were  going  to  sow  the  seed,  but  do  not  sow 
it  until  spring.  Drill  in  the  onion  seed  in  the 


The  New  White  Grape— The  Niagara. 


White  grapes  meet  with  a  more  ready  sale,  and 
bring  a  better  price  in  the  market  than  black  or 
red  varieties.  A  white  grape,  possessing  all  the 
qualities  which  have  made  the  Concord  so  popular, 
has  long  been  a  desideratum  among  grape-growers. 
The  Martha,  a  seedling  of  the  Concord,  was  largely 
planted;  the  advertisements  told  everyone  “you 
want  Martha,”  and  it  for  a  time  had  a  “  boom,” 
but  its  quality  is  so  indifferent,  that  it  failed  of 
aceeptance  as  the  white  compeer  of  the  Concord. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety  in  1879,  at  Rochester,  N.  T.,  there  was  a  re¬ 
markable  exhibition  of  new  white  grapes ;  no  less 
than  four  varieties  were  there  first  placed 
before  pomologists,  their  owners  claiming 
for  each  all  the  good  qualities  which  should 
make  it  the  white  grape  that  fruit  growers 
had  so  long  waited  for.  These  new  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  on  sale  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  but  the  Niagara  was  offered 
under  conditions  which  restricted  its  sale, 
save  for  vineyard  planting.  It  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  offered  in  open  market  by  many  nur¬ 
serymen,  and  without  conditions. 

The  “  Niagara  ”  originated  at  Lockport, 

N.  T.,  being  a  seedling  of  the  Concord,  fer¬ 
tilized,  as  it  is  claimed,  by  the  Cassady,  an 
old  white  variety.  The  vine  is  said  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  ;  it  has  leaves  shaped  much 
like  those  of  Hartford  Prolific,  being  large, 
thick,  leathery  and  downy.  A  basket  of 
the  fruit  sent  us  by  J.  S.  Hubbard,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Co.,  N.  T.,  allowed  us  to  judge  of 
its  quality,  and  we  have  had  an  engraving 
made  to  show  its  appearance.  The  bunch 
is  reduced,  but  a  single  berry  gives  the 
average  natural  size.  The  clusters  are 
medium  to  large,  averaging  half  a  pound 
in  weight,  though  occasionally  heavier, 
sometimes  shouldered,  and  compact.  The 
berry  is  large,  equalling  or  exceeding  the 
Concord,  very  nniform,  round  or  slightly 
oval,  and  clings  well  to  the  cluster ;  color 
light  greenish-white,  often  with  a  tinge  of 
amber  in  the  sun,  with  a  thin  whitish 
bloom  ;  the  skin  is  thin  but  strong.  In 
quality,  the  fruit  is,  in  our  judgment,  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Concord ;  its  freedom  from 
unpleasant  foxiness,  and  the  tenderness 
and  sweetness  of  the  flesh,  make  it  very 
acceptable.  The  Niagara  ripens  with  Hart¬ 
ford  Prolific,  and  is  said  to  hang  without 
shrivelling  until  frost.  This  variety  has 
already  been  planted  extensively,  there  be¬ 
ing  over  two  hundred  acres  at  Brocton, 

N.  T.,  and  the  accounts  of  its  prolific  char¬ 
acter,  early  bearing,  and  freedom  from  dis¬ 
ease,  are  well  authenticated.  The  fruit  is 
said  to  keep  well ;  that  it  is  an  excellent  shipper, 
the  specimens  that  were  sent  to  us  bear  witness. 
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Notes  of  Fashion. 


It  is  very  easy  for  a  lady  of  good  taste  to  be  in 
fashion  this  fall,  for  the  styles  are  unlimited  in 
number,  and  one  is  at  liberty  to  choose  from  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  fabrics,  such  colors  and 
shapes  as  suit  her  own  individual  fancy,  always  re¬ 
membering  that  simplicity  is  the  rule  for  home  and 
street  costumes.  Many  skirts  are  made  without 
any  puffs  or  drapery.  Of  course  these  are  very 
slightly  gored,  if  at  all,  and  this  on  the  front  breadth 
only.  The  fullness  is  all  thrown  to  the  back, 
where  it  is  supported  by  a  full  tournure  underneath. 
The  back  breadths  should  be  cut  longer  than  the 
others.  Some  dresses  have  a  basque-front,  apron- 
draped  over-skirt,  with  a  long,  plain,  princess  back. 
Others  have  the  back  breadths  in  two  double  box 
plaits,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  These 
are  set  on  just  below  the  waist.  Drapery  is  not  out 
of  place,  however,  and  none  need  fear  to  wear  last 
year’s  dresses,  lest  they  should  be  “  out  of  style.” 
For  quiet  kinds  of  trimming,  cord  and  braid  are 
most  used,  and  the  still  favorite  vest  is  often  formed 
by  horizontal  rows  of  braid,  fastened  at  the  ends 
by  small  buttons,  or  loops  of  the  braid.  The  skirt 
may  be  trimmed  with  rows  of  braid,  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  yard  deep,  finished  at  the  bottom  with  a 
narrow  plaiting.  A  very  pretty  style  of  cord  or 
braid  trimming,  consists  of  interlaced  rings  form¬ 
ing  a  chain.  Embroidery  is  much  used,  but  should 
be  of  the  color  of  the  material.  Beaded  trimmings 
for  rich  fabrics,  and  for  dress  occasions,  are  very 
popular.  There  are  costly  and  elegant  passemen¬ 
teries  in  jet,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  nothing  could 
ever  take  their  place  for  trimming  black  silks  and 
velvets.  There  are  also  leaves  and  sprays  wrought 
in  colored  beads  or  pearls  for  gayer  dresses.  Clasps 
and  buckles  are  much  used  at  the  neck  and  waist¬ 
line  with  full  vests.  They  are  of  metal,  in  quaint 
designs,  and  not  expensive. 

Bonnets  are  seen  in  many  shapes,  large  and  small, 
but  the  favorite  is  the  small,  round  capote.  Many 
have  one  to  match  each  dress — ^but  this  is  needless. 
A  smooth  felt  or  velvet,  in  some  dark,  rich  shade, 
will  look  well  with  almost  any  dress.  A  puff  of 
velvet  all  around,  a  cluster  of  loops,  or  bunch  of 
feathers  on  the  top,  is  all  the  trimming  necessary. 
They  may  be  with  or  without  strings.  A  bow  un¬ 
der  the  chin,  of  velvet,  two  or  three  inches  wide, 
without  ends,  is  becoming  to  almost  every  one. 
This  is  instead  of  the  narrow  velvet,  which  has 
been,  and  stiU  is  worn.  Hats  are  not  chosen  by 
ladies  of  middle-age.  For  young  ladies  and  chil¬ 
dren  they  are  high,  tapering  to  the  crown,  and  have 
a  narrow  brim.  They  set  back  on  the  head  a  little, 
and  are  faced  with  velvet  and  trimmed  with  a  broad 
twist  of  velvet,  with  a  mass  of  loops  or  feathers 
directly  in  front.  We  here  give  a  description  of  a 
few  hats.  A  young  lady  may  select  a  brown  straw 
or  felt,  lined  with  brown  velvet,  and  trimmed  with 
shaded  bronze  and  coral  pink  feathers.  This  is  to 
be  worn  with  a  bronze-colored  suit  of  cloth  or  silk. 
Another  is  made  on  a  frame,  and  has  a  crown  of 
puffed  gray  silk,  with  velvet  front;  the  silk  is 
doited  with  red  chenille,  and  the  trimmingis  velvet, 
with  a  steel  buckle,  and  a  gray  and  red  aigrette  on 
the  top.  A  very  pretty  bonnet  for  a  middle-aged 
lady,  is  of  gray  felt,  with  a  puffed  black  velvet 
edge,  and  gray  and  black  tips. 

For  misses  and  little  girls  dark  blue  is  a  favorite 
color,  with  which  is  blended  a  rich  dark-red.  A 
blue  felt  hat  has  three  or  four  narrow  blue  velvet 
bands  around  it,  and  a  cluster  of  loops  in  front,  in 
which  are  two  small  red  wings.  With  this  is  worn 
a  dress  of  plain  blue,  with  a  plaid  skirt  of  blue  and 
red,  which  is  also  for  the  vest,  collar,  and  cuffs.  A 
gray  felt  hat  trimmed  with  rich  red  velvet,  and 
white  wings,  is  very  pretty.  For  outside,  little  girls 
wear  the  long,  plain  redingote,  plainly  stitched. 


or  trimmed  with  braid  or  fur.  A  pointed  hood, 
with  a  bright  lining  is  often  added.  Good  common 
sense  seems  now  to  be  wedded  with  fashion,  and 
health  and  comfort  are  considered.  W e  have  thick 
shoes,  broad  heels,  warm  stockings,  and  strong 
and  well-made  underwear  for  all  ages.  The  days 
of  dressing  for  show  merely,  are  passed,  and  good, 
substantial  garments,  even  if  a  year  or  two  old, 
need  not  be  laid  aside.  Ethel  Stone. 


An  Ornamental  Slipper-Case. 

Shape  two  pieces  of  heavy  card-board,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  one  for  the  foundation  being  of 


A  slippeb-case. 


the  size  required  to  hold  the  slippers,  the  other  for 
the  pocket,  being  a  trifle  more  than  half  the  length, 
and  three  inches  wider  than  the  first  piece.  The 
foundation  is  covered  with  felt,  the  part  extending 
above  the  pocket  being  divided  diagonally,  and 
covered  with  contrasting  colors.  One  half  has  a 
design  in  embroidery,  painting,  or  etching  in  out¬ 
line  stitch,  and  the  other  is  puffed.  The  pocket  is 
similarly  decorated,  and  is  bordered  with  a  pufSng 
one  inch  and  a  half  wide.  Sew  the  pocket  firmly 
to  the  back-board,  and  allow  the  puffing  to  extend 
over  the  edge.  Line  the  case  neatly  with  silesia. 


A  Cheap  Home-made  Secretary. 

An  old  sewing  machine  frame  from  which  the 
works  are  quickly  unscrewed,  is  easily  made  to  serve 
as  a  secretary  and  small  book-case.  By  unhinging 
the  cover  and  fastening  it  with  two  iron  braces  and 
screws  to  the  back  in  an  .upright  position,  the  place 
for  books  is  made.  To  cover  the  holes  a  piece  of 
felt  may  be  pasted  on  the  table  part.  Old  frames 
may  be  purchased  at  the  factories  for  a  small  sum, 
and  will  be  found  very  useful  with  these  changes. 


stamps,  etc.,  and  an  upright  piece  of  steel  under  the 
drawer  may  be  sharpened  to  hold  notes  in  place. 


Christmas  Cards  Made  at  Home, 

Beautiful  Christmas  cards  can  be  made  at  home 
with  little  work  or  expense.  The  foundation.is  a 
cream-white  card  about  six  inches  wide  and  four 
long.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  card  arrange 
a  cluster  of  golden-rods,  held  in  place  by  a  narrow 
ribbon  taken  from  the  back  of  the  card  over  the 
stems,  then  back  through  a  second  hole  and  tied 
in  a  bow  on  the  back.  The  mottoes  are  painted  in 
one  color  with  a  fine  pointed  brush.  It  is  well  to 
practise  on  the  lettering  with  an  extra  slip  before 
beginning  on  the  card.  The  motto  may  be  changed 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  worker.  Golden-rod  dries 
well  and  keeps  its  color  so  long  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  flowers  to  use  for  such  cards.  A  sprig  of 
hoUy  is  very  appropriate.  A  small  sprig  of  ever¬ 
green  mixed  with  red  berries  is  pretty.  Another 
pleasing  card  can  be  made  by  using  pressed  ferns 
and  pansies ;  the  latter  when  pressed  will  keep 
their  color  well.  A  charming  card  from  Scotland 
has  a  bunch  of  heather  fastened  in  the  center, 
and  the  word  “  Christmas”  and  date  written  below. 

Any  person  who  paints  can  make  an  attractive 
card  by  fringing  a  piece  of  silk  five  inches  wide 
and  seven  long,  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  On  the  silk  is  painted  any  design  and  motto 
that  may  be  selected  ;  after  which  it  is  fastened  to 
a  card  e  trifle  larger  by  narrow  ribbons  passed 
through  holes  in  the  eard  and  tied  in  tiny  bows  on 
the  right  side.  Only  two  bows  in  opposite  comers 
will  be  needed  to  secure  the  painted  silk  to  the  card. 


A  Piano  Scarf. 

A  very  suitable  present  for  the  holidays  that  can 
be  made  with  little  expense,  is  a  scarf  with  crazy 
border,  for  an  upright  piano.  Take  a  piece  of  felt 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  twenty-four  inches  longer 
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than  the  width  of  the  piano.  A  piece  of  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  eighteen  inches  wide  and  four 
inches  deep  is  used  for  the  foundation  of  the  crazy 
work.  On  this  baste  small  pieces  of  silk,  satin, 
plush,  or  velvet,  in  any  shape  or  size,  the  edges  to 
be  all  carefully  turned  down  before  basting  on  the 
muslin.  The  edge  of  each  piece  is  then  embroid¬ 
ered  with  silk  or  floss  of  a  contrasting  shade  in  a 
variety  of  stitches.  The  pieces  may  be  either 
ornamented  with  painting  or  embroidery.  The 
greater  the  variety  of  stitches  and  color  the  pret¬ 
tier  will  be  the  scarf.  A  border  of  this  crazy  work 
is  fastened  on  each  end  of  the  scarf,  five  inches 
from  the  edge,  with  a  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon, 
which  is  ornamented  on  each  side  with  gold  floss. 
The  two  edges  are  cut  in  points  and  finished  with 
tassels  or  fancy  balls,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 


Delicious  Lemon  Stbup.— Cut  two  or  three 
lemons  in  thin  slices  (removing  the  seeds)  into  a 
little  saucepan  with  water  to  cover,  and  let  them 
cook  slowly,  adding  more  water  as  the  first  boils 
away.  When  the  slices  are  tender,  take  them  out 
and  add  white  sugar  enough  to  make  a  syrup  of 
the  juice  and  water,  and  simmer  until  it  thickens. 
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How  to  Dress  the  Christmas  Tree. 

The  following  suggestions  are  equally  adapted  to 
a  large  tree  intended  for  a  school  entertainment, 
or  a  smaller  tree  at  home.  First  select  a  tree  of  a 
suitable  size,  and  good  shape.  Place  it  firmly  in  a 
tub,  keg,  or  bucket,  by  nailing  several  wooden 
braces  across  the  tub  from  side  to  side,  close  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  filling  it  with  sand,  stones, 
or  bricks.  Cover  the  top  of  this  base  with  moss, 
or  bits  of  evergreen,  and  wrap  a  piece  of  bright- 
colored  cloth  ground  the  sides  of  the  tub  or  keg. 

Various  kinds  of  pretty  ornaments  for  Christmas 
trees  can  be  bought  at  the 
shops,  but  very  good  ones  may 
be  made  at  home  for  a  trifle. 

The  decorations  must  be 
showy  and  bright,  but  need 
not  be  as  neatly  made  as  if 
they  were  to  undergo  close  in¬ 
spection.  Cranberries  and  pop¬ 
ped  corn  strung  on  a  thread, 
and  looped  from  branch  to 
branch,  are  quite  effective. 

Chains  made  out  of  gold  and 
silver  paper,  are  used  in  the 
same  way.  Cut  a  number  of 
ovals  about  two  inches  long, 
and  remove  the  centers  to 
make  rings.  Join  these  into  a 
chain  by  slipping  a  narrow 
strip  of  paper,  three  inches 
long,  through  two  rings,  and 
gluing  the  ends  together.  Join 
on  another  ring  with  another 
strip  of  paper,  and  so  on.  Cut 
out  of  card-board  as  many 
stars,  crescents,  and  “butter¬ 
flies”  as  will  be  needed,  and 
twice  that  number  out  of  gold 
and  silver  paper,  and  paste  the 
latter  on  each  side  of  the  card¬ 
board.  Pass  a  black  thread 
through  a  point  of  the  stars 
and  crescents,  and  tie  in  a 
loop,  by  which  it  is  hung  on 
the  tree.  Out  of  blue,  yellow, 
white,  and  red  tissue  paper, 
make  tassels  by  cutting  the 
paper  into  tiny  strips.  Fasten  a  bunch  of  these  to 
the  “  butterflies,”  by  passing  a  cord  around  both. 
Small  candles,  for  lighting  up  the  tree,  may  be 
fastened  in  place,  when  the  regular  candle  holders 
are  not  to  he  had,  by  bending  a  small-sized  hair-pin 
over  the  branch,  points  up,  and  pressing  the  candle 
down  on  the  pin.  The  work  of  ornamenting  the 
tree  can  be  done  by  the  whole  family,  but  the 
presents  should  be  given  to  a  person  of  decora¬ 
tive  taste  and  skill  to  hang  in  place  on  the  tree. 


An  Inexpensive  Table-Cover. 

A  very  handsome  table-cover,  a  corner  of  which 
is  represented  in  the  engraving,  can  be  made  at 
a  small  cost.  A  square  of  some  rich  shade  of  felt 


is  used  for  the  body.  The  border  is  formed  of  vel¬ 
vet  or  plush.  As  the  pieces  used  are  very  small, 
discarded  bonnet  or  dress  trimmings,  carefully 


brushed  and  steamed,  will  answer  as  well  as  new 
material.  The  darkest  shade  in  the  engraving 
represents  black  velvet,  while  liglit  and  dark  well- 
blended  colors  should  be  used  to  fill  the  smaller 
spaces.  Care  should  be  taken  in  sewing  the  pieces 
together,  and  afterward  basting  them  on  to  the 
felt,  leaving  a  border  of  three  inches  on  the  outside. 
The  seam  should  be  “  feathered-stitched,”  with 
gold-colored  floss.  The  fringe  upon  the  border  is 
made  by  cutting  the  three  inches  of  felt  along  the 
edge  into  small  strips  one-quarier  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  table  top  should  not  be  larger  than  the  body  of 
the  cover,  so  that  the  border  of  contrasting  colors, 


with  the  fringe  beyond,  will  neatly  hang  in  sight, 
and  produce  a  handsome  and  pleasing  effect. 


Christmas  Decorations. 


Above  we  present  several  new  designs  for 
Christmas  Decoration.  The  foundation  for  the 
Fan  is  pasteboard,  made  to  represent  an  open 
fan,  by  cutting  it  in  large  points  on  the  edge. 
Draw  a  pencil  line  from  the  center  of  the  fan 
(where  the  how  is  seen)  to  the  upper  and  lower  end 
of  each  point.  Two  shades  of  green  are  needed  to 
give  it  the  desired  effect ;  sew  the  lighter  on  the 
left  side  of  the  points,  and  the  darker  on  the  right; 
this  will  make  it  look  like  an  open  fan.  Fasten  on 
a  spray  of  bright  red  berries  and  a  large  bow  of  red 
ribbon  at  the  bottom ;  they  can  he  made  large 
enough  to  fit  over  the  top  of  a  door. 

The  Parasol  is  also  formed  of  pasteboard.  Cut 
the  pieces  out,  guided  by  a  parasol,  and  overhand 
them  together.  Sew  the  green  on  with  a  few  berries 
scattered  over  them.  Use  a  rustic  stick  for  the 
handle,  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  parasol, 
allowing  the  stick  to  show  several  Inches  above  it  ; 
fasten  it  in  securely  and  finish  with  a  large  bow 
of  bright  ribbon  tied  on  the  handle. 

Pressed  ferns  may  be  used  for  decorating  lace 
curtains.  They  are  kept  in  place  with  pins  which 
can  be  easily  eoncealed,  and  the  ferns  do  not  look 
as  stiff  as  when  sewed  on.  Use  large  ferns  for  the 
center  of  each  curtain,  grouping  several  together, 
and  tie  with  scarlet  satin  ribbon.  Tack  a  few 
branches  of  pine  and  holly  over  the  window. 

The  Work  Bag,  made  of  a  hat,  wUl  be  found  use¬ 
ful  and  ornamental.  A  soft  straw  hat  with  a  roll¬ 
ing  brim  will  answer  the  purpose  best.  Cover  the 
hat  smoothly  with  silk  or  satin  inside  and  out.  A 
piece  of  pasteboard  cut  the  size  of  the  crown  is 


covered  on  both  sides  with  silk  and  finished  on  the 
edge  with  a  silk  cord  attached  to  one  side  of  the 
hat.  Make  a  loop  on  the  other  side  to  fasten  it  in 
place  in  the  hat,  and  sew  a  stripe  of  narrow  ribbon 
on  the  crown,  making  several  places  for  slipping  in 
scissors  and  other  sewing  utensils.  Sew  a  straight 
strip  of  silk  on  the  inside  of  the  crown  to  form  a 
bag;  shirr  it  at  the  top  with  ribbon  left  long  by 
which  to  hang  it.  Palm  leaf  fans  gilded  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  holly  or  mistletoe  look  very  pretty 
and  help  to  decorate  the  home. 

A  Cow  Bell,  suitably  decorated,  makes  a  hang¬ 
ing  ornament  for  the  chandelier.  It  can  be 
gilded  or  left  the  natural  color. 
Hang  it  with  a  broad  ribbon. 

A  Sachet  Bag  is  a  neat  and 
easily  made  little  present. 
Two  shades  of  satin  ribbon 
are  cut  eleven  inches  long  and 
sewed  together  within  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  each  end.  Cut 
the  ends  in  points  and  baste 
a  piece  of  lace  two  inches 
wide  in  the  top  of  the  bag. 
Make  au  inner  bag  of  several 
thicknesses  of  cotton  sprink¬ 
led  freely  with  Sachet  powder, 
slip  it  in  the  ribbon  bag  and 
tie  it  together  at  the  top  as 
seen  in  the  engraving.  Place 
a  bow  of  many  loops  and 
ends  on  tbe  point. 

The  Book  Marks  are  made 
of  pasteboard  covered  neatly 
with  satin  with  a  spray  of 
mistletoe  and  holly  painted  on 
them.  Cut  a  round  hole  in 
the  top  of  them,  work  it 
around  in  button  hole  stitch, 
and  tie  in  a  narrow  satin  rib¬ 
bon.  Those  are  fortunate 
who,  in  the  season  dried  flow¬ 
ers,  ferns,  etc.,  have  gathered 
a  good  supply,  in  anticipation 
of  the  demand  for  them  at  the 
approach  of  Christmas.  Some 
of  the  ferns  are  overgreen,  and 
these  Tuay  still  be  collected 
and  dried,  by  pressing  them 
between  papers.  The  Climbing,  or  Hartford  fern 
(pressed),  is  kept  for  sale  by  many  florists. 


Birch  Bark  Panels. 

Take  a  strip  of  canoe  or  paper  birch  bark  and 
split  it  until  the  pieces  are  very  thin  ;  cut  from  one 
of  these  papery  strips  a  little  figure,  of  Kate 
Greenaway  style,  or  any  Mother  Goose  character, 
desired.  Paste  the  figure  carefully  on  a  panel  of 
black  card-board,  and  with  pen  and  ink  draw  the 
few  lines  necessary  to  designate  the  arms,  dress. 


BIBCH  BAKE  PANEL. 

etc.  A  few  strokes  with  a  paint  brush  to  repre¬ 
sent  grass  at  the  feet  of  the  figure  are  all  that  is 
necessary.  If  the  bark  is  hard,  soak  it  in  water 
before  splitting.  Mount  the  card  on  an  easel. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


A  long  time  ago  I  showed  how  some  of  the  tricks 
of  the  so-called  magicians  are  performed;  Since 
then  I  have  had  several  letters  asking  for  more  of 
these  tricks.  An  exhibition  of  magic,  “  sleight  of 
hand,”  or  conjuring,  as  it  is  called,  is  very  amusing; 
we  see  all  sorts  of  impossible  things  done  before 
our  eyes,  and  though  we  know  that  our  senses  are 
deceived,  the  deception  is  performed  so  neatly,  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  it  is  done.  Most  of  the 
conjurer’s  tricks  are  performed  by  tlie  aid  of  in¬ 
geniously  contrived  apparatus  ;  the  various  boxes, 


Fig.  1. — A  KNIFE  THROUGH  THE  WRIST. 


cans,  jars,  etc.,  he  uses  in  his  strange  art,  are  all 
made  to  help  the  illusion. 

A  KNIFE  THROUGH  THE  WRIST. 

The  trick  of  passing  a  knife  through  the  wrist, 
will  show  how  very  simple  some  of  the  deceptions 
are.  The  magician  shows  his  arm,  with  a  large 
knife  passing  completely  through  it,  as  in  figure  1. 
If  you  were  to  see  the  knife,  it  would  no  longer  be 
a  ms  ;,ter  of  wonder.  The  knife  is  cut  in  two,  and 
the  parts  connected  by  means  of  a  curved  spring, 
as  in  figure  2.  By  means  of  the  spring,  one-half 
of  the  knife  is  held  above  the  wrist,  and  the  other 
half  directly  below  it,  the  knife  appearing  to  the 
eye  exactly  as  if  it  passed  through  the  arm.  Other 


Fig.  2. — THE  KNIFE. 


tricks,  equally  surprising,  are  performed  by  the 
aid  of  devices  quite  as  simple  as  those  mentioned. 

DRAWING  LIQUID  FROM  THE  FOREHEAD. 

This  trick  could  be  performed  by  two  persons,  for 
the  amusement  of  a  gathering  of  young  folks.  One 
who  undertakes  to  perform  any  trick  should  be 
perfectly  cool  and  self-possessed,  and  be  a  good 


Fig.  3.— LIQUID  FROM  THE  FOREHEAD. 


talker.  This  trick  requires  two  boys,  who  should 
rehearse  their  parts  beforehand.  One  boy,  whom 
we  will  call  George,  perfoi-ms  the  trick,  and  Charles 
acts  as  his  assistant,  George  attracts  the  atten¬ 


tion  of  the  company  by  saying  to  the  other  :  “  Why 
Charles,  what  on  earth  makes  you  look  so  pale, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you?” — Charles. — “Yes, 
something  is  the  matter,  I  feel  very  badly.” — 
George. — “  What  have  you  taken  ?” — Charles. — “  I 
saw  in  the  next  room  a  bottle 
which  I  supposed  might  be 
some  refreshment,  and  I — 
tasted  of  it.” — George. — 

“  What !  a  bottle  on  the 
shelf  ?  — Mother’s  hair  tonic ! 

Oh,  Charles,  why  did  you  1 
It  will  at  once  fiy  to  your 
head,  and  give  you  colly¬ 
wobbles  of  the  brain.”  — 

Charles. —  “Oh,  what  shall  I 
do  ? — what  shall — I — do — oo 
— 00.” — George. — “Sit  here, 
and  ni  relieve  you  at  once.”  4.— the  funnel. 

George  goes  out  and  returns  with  a  big  awl  and  a 
glass  in  one  hand, and  a  small  funnel  in  the  other.  He 
asks  one  of  the  company  to  hold  the  glass,  makes 
Charles  bend  his  head  over,  and  at  once  plunges 
the  awl  into  his  forehead.  Then  asking  the  holder 
of  the  glass  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  position,  ap¬ 
plies  the  funnel  to  Charles’  forehead,  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  dark  liquid  runs  into  the  glass. — George. — 
“  There,  Charles,  how  do  you  feel  no'fi."— Charles. 
— “Better,  much  better.” — George. — “A  walk  in 
the  open  air  will  quite  restore  you,  come.”  This 
gives  George  a  chance  to  remove  his  awl  and  fun¬ 
nel  before  the  others  examine  them.  The  trick, 
when  well  done,  is  very  puzzling,  the  awl  appear¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  forehead,  and  the  liquid  to  run 
from  the  wound.  The  awl,  as  seen  in  figure  3,  is 
so  arranged  that  with  a  slight  pressure  upon  its 
blunt  point,  it  slips  into  the  handle.  When  pressed 
against  the  boy’s  forehead,  it  appears  to  enter  the 
skull.  The  funnel,  figure  4,  is  a  double  one.  Such 
funnels  are  sold  by  dealers  in  magician’s  imple¬ 
ments,  and  can  be  made  by  a  tinman.  A  funnel  is 
placed  inside  of  another,  with  a  small  space  between 
the  two.  Molasses  and  water,  or  other  colored 
liquid  is  placed  in  the  space  between  the  two  fun¬ 
nels  ;  there  is  a  small  air  hole  connecting  with  this 
space,  just  where  the  handle  is  attached.  As  long 
as  the  thumb  is  kept  over  this  air-hole,  the  liquid 
will  remain  in  the  space,  but  as  soon  as  the  hole  is 
uneovered,  and  air  allowed  to  enter,  the  dark  liq¬ 
uid  will  run  out  and  should  be  caught  in  the  glass. 


Christmas  Surprises. 

If  Christmas  presents  are  not  too  numerous  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  prolong  the  pleasure  by  a  few  unex¬ 
pected  surprises.  In  one 
family  we  know  of,  the  gifts 
are  hidden  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  there  is  a  grand 
game  of  “  Hide  and  Seek  ” 
on  Christmas  morning  ;  and 
great  fun  when  the  articles 
(which  are  labeled)  are  dis¬ 
covered,  and  delivered  to 
the  rightful  owners. 

The  Treasure-Loaf,  is  a 
novel  Christmas-box  for  the 
mother  of  the  family.  To 
make  this,  take  a  loaf  of 
bread  well  browned,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  make  a 
deep  incision  and  work  the 
knife  round  until  you  can 
lift  off  the  lower  piece  en¬ 
tire.  Scrape  out  all  the  soft 
part  within,  only  leaving  the 
crust.  Wrap  the  gift  in  pa¬ 
per,  lay  it  in  the  hollow 
and  replace  the  removed 
portion,  which  must  be  se¬ 
cured  in  place  with  flour 
paste.  Then  set  the  loaf 
in  a  hot  oven  for  a  few 
moments  to  brown  the  under-side,  and  when  taken 
out  rub  the  joined  places  with  sand  paper  ;  no  one 
will  suspect  from  the  appearance  of  the  loaf  that 
it  has  been  opened,  until  €he  present  is  discovered. 


The  litle  ones  will  appreciate  the  Christmas 
snowball.  Constiuct  a  framework  of  whalebones, 
in  two-halves,  a  yard  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
There  should  be  four  or  five  strips  for  each  half, 
joined  together  at  both  ends  and  bulging  in  the 
centre,  to  give  a  circular  shape  ;  cover  these  with 
paper  and  then  gum  on  white  wool  or  cotton. 
Fill  the  ball  with  the  gifts,  and  fasten  it  together 
lightly,  so  that  it  will  readily  fall  apart.  It  will 
cause  great  merriment  when  this  “Santa 
Claus”  snowball  comes  rolling  in  on  Christmas 
morning,  and  afterwards  falls  into  many  pieces. 


An  Old  Puzzle  Improved. 

The  task  of  making  a  plug  that  will  exactly  fit 
both  a  round  hole  and  a  square  one,  is  by  no  means 
a  new  puzzle.  The  addition  here  made  to  it  is  quite 
new.  A  thin  piece  of  board  has  a  circular  and  a 
square  hole,  and  a  third  in  the  form  of  a  letter  T, 
or  an  incomplete  cross.  The  puzzle  is,  to  so  shape 
one  piece  of  wood,  that  it  will  neatly  fill  all  the 
openings.  In  order  that  the  task  may  be  accom¬ 
plished,  the  three  holes  should  bear  a  proper  pro¬ 
portion  to  one  another.  The  sides  of  the  square 
hole  should  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  diameter 


of  the  circle.  The  top  part  of  the  letter  T  should 
be  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  square,  and  from 
the  upper  side  of  the  cross-piece  to  the  Tower  end 
of  the  upright  should  be  the  same  length.  The 
shape  of  the  block,  or  plug,  may  be  found  after 
a  few  trials.  If  given  this  plug  ready  made,  many 
persons  will  be  puzzled  to  make  it  fit  all  the  holes. 


The  Eock  Kangaroo. 


The  books  often  speak  of  the  Kangaroo,  as  if 
there  were  but  one.  There  is  in  Australia,  besides 
the  Great  Kangaroo,  another,  named  from  its  hab¬ 
its,  Rock  Kangaroo,  and  the  Tree  Kangaroo  in 
New  Guinea.  The  engraving  represents  the  Rock 
Kangaroo,  whick  is  only  about  half  the  size  of  the 
common  kind.  It  has  a  brush  of  long  hairs  at  the 


the  rock  kangaroo. 

end  of  its  tail,  on  which  account  the  Australians 
often  call  it  the  Brush-tailed  Kangaroo.  The 
general  color  of  the  animal  is  a  purplish-gray,  the 
chin  and  underside  of  the  throat  are  white,  with 
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other  -white  markings  on  the  under  parts.  This 
animal  is  only  found  among  rocks  over  which  it 
runs  with  great  agility,  and  climbs  steep  precipices 
with  the  ease  of  a  monkey.  The  Kock  Kangaroo 
hides  among  the  crags  during  the  day,  and  as  it 
rarely  ventures  out  save  at  night  it  is  rarely  met 
with,  except  by  hunters,  who  seek  it  in  its  I’ocky 
hiding  places,  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  is 
highly  esteemed.  Its  fur,  though  long,  is  harsh  to 
the  touch,  and  is  not  much  valued.  The  Tree 
Kangaroo  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea.  Its  fur  is 
black,  and  resembles  that  of  the  black  bear.  This 
animal  climbs  on  trees,  and  plays  among  their 
branches  with  all  the  agilitj'  of  a  squirrel,  and  is 
said  to  look  singularly  out  of  place  in  hopping 
about  in  the  branches  of  the  tall  forest  trees. 


Each  of  the  enclosures  represents  a  word,  all  four 
of  which,  when  written  in  the  order  given,  one 
over  the  other,  will  read  the  same  across  and  down. 


Wing  Foo’s  Christmas  Tree. 

AGNES  CABR  SAGE. 

“Pig-tail!  and  almond  eye!  catch  a  Chinee  on 
the  fly  !  ”  sang,  or  rather  roared  a  party  of  rough 
lads,  who,  armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  came 
rushing  pell-mell  down  the  street,  in  pursuit  of  a 
terrified,  overgrown  Chinaman,  who,  with  his 
shabby  black  gown  fluttering  in  the  cold  wind,  and 
his  queer  little  flat  hatdancing  upand  down  likean 
animated  pan-cake  upon  his  head,  was  making 
wild  leaps  over  the  frosty  pavement  in  his  effort  to 
escape ;  suddenly  his  foot  struck  on  a  glare  of  ice, 
he  slipped,  measured  his  length  upon  the  sidewalk, 
and  in  an  instant  his  tormentors  were  around  him. 
“  Now  then,  Charlie,  we  have  you,”  cried  one. 
“  No  more  washee,  washee  for  you.” — “  We  won’t 
have  such  pussy-cat  heathen  walking  round  the 
streets  at  Christmas,”  added  another,  at  which  the 
rest  all  laughed  and  shouted,  “No  more  we 
won’t!  let’s  cut  off  his  pig-tail.” — At  this  the 
Mongolian’s  eyes  began  to  roU  wildly,  and  he 
clasped  his  hands  tightly  over  the  little  black 
braid  of  hair,  wound  in  a  snug  coil  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  while  he  feebly  gasped,  “  No,  no,  bad 
Melican  hoys,  no  cuttee  pick-tail.”  To  lose  his 
queue,  is  an  irretrievable  disgrace  to  a  Chinaman, 
and  without  it  he  can  never  return  to  his  own 
country.  But  these  cruel  young  street  Arabs  were 
relentless  in  their  sport,  and  after  making  fun  of 
the  poor  laundryman  to  their  heart’s  content,  the 
one  who  appeared  to  he  the  leader  of  the  band,  drew 
forth  a  knife,  and  in  spite  of  his  victim’s  piteous 
squeaks,  was  about  to  put  his  threat  into  execu¬ 
tion,  when  round  the  comer,  and  dashing  into  their 


midst,  came  a  sturdy,  bright-eyed  news-boy,  who, 
regardless  of  the  evening  papers  that  flew  from  he  • 
neath  his  arm,  snatched  the  knife  from  the  young 
rough’s  hand,  exclaiming  indignantly  :  “  Aren’t 
you  ashamed  of  yourselves  you  mean  cowards? 
to  attack  a  poor  creature  like  that !  Why  don’t 
you  take  a  man  of  your  own  size?” — “See  here, 
Jim  Connel,  we  won’t  have  you  spoiling  our  fun,” 
spoke  up  the  leader,  “  so  just  hand  back  that  knife, 
and  mind  your  own  business.” — “  I  won’t,  and  you 
shan’t  hurt  the  John  Chinaman  either.” — “Then 
look  out  for  yourself,”  and  stones  and  sticks  began 
to  whistle  through  the  air,  while  the  whole  mob 
fell  upon  him,  and  it  would  have  gone  hard  with 
him,  if  a  policeman  had  not  suddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  appeared  upon  the  scene.  With  a  cry  of 
“  the  cops  I  the  cops !  ”  the  besieging  party  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  leaving  the  Chinaman  rubbing  his 
bruised  head,  and  gazing  ruefully  upon  his  pro¬ 
tector,  who,  at  the  last  moment,  had  been  struck 
by  a  flying  missile,  and  fallen  upon  the  pavement. 

“Oh!  he  gettee  hurtee  !  poor  good  Melican  boy 
gettee  hurtee,”  moaned  the  Mongolian,  while  the 
policeman  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder, 
saying  roughly,  but  kindly,  “  see  here,  my  little 
man,  what  is  the  matter?” — “  Nothing,”  replied 
Jim  sturdily,  “  only  a  stone  hit  my  leg,  it  will  be 
all  right  in  a  minute.”  But  in  attempting  to  rise, 
he  turned  deathly  pale,  and  sank  back,  almost  faint¬ 
ing  away. — “  Broken,  I  am  afraid,”  remarked  the 
policeman:  “there,  don’t  try  to  move,  and  we’ll 
carry  you  home,  or  to  the  hospital,  whichever  you 
like.” — “Home,  home  to  granny’s,”  said  Jim, 
“  but  oh  !  my  papers  1  they  are  all  spoiled  !  ”  And 
sure  enough,  they  were  sadly  torn  and  trampled, 
nothing  but  scraps  remaining,  which,  however,  the 
Chinaman  was  gathering  up  with  the  most  assidu¬ 
ous  care. — “  Wing  Eoo  so  solly,  so  velly  solly,”  he 
stammered  in  his  Pigeon  English,  as  he  piled  up 
the  crumpled  bits  by  the  boy’s  side. — “Never 
mind,  Charlie,”  said  Jim,  cheerfully,  though  he  had 
to  bite  his  lips  hard  to  keep  from  crying.  “  It  was 
a  mean  trick  they  were  playing  on  you,  and  I’d  do 
as  much  again.” — “You’re  a  brave  chap,  and  a 
good  one,”  said  the  protector  of  the  peace,  “and 
those  young  rascals  ought  to  have  six  months  on 
the  ‘Island  ’  for  this  ;  but  here  comes  the  ambu¬ 
lance,  and  we’ll  have  you  home  in  no  time.” 

It  was  a  sad  little  procession  that  followed  the 
ominous  black  coach  to  the  poor  but  neat  tenement 
where  Jim  lived  with  his  grandmother  and  younger 
Bister;  for  many  of  his  boyfriends  had  gathered 
round  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  and  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  ambulance.  Wing  Eoo,  being  chief 
mourner,  with  his  yellow  features  expressive  of 
the  deepest  despair. — “  Oh  !  me  poor  b’y !  me 
poor  b’y  1  ”  wailed  the  old  Irish  grandmother,  as 
Jim  was  carried  in.  “  Sure,  and  its  the  sorry  home 
coming  ye  have  this  day,  and  aU  for  a  miserable 
haythen,  too,”  while  pretty  little  Nora  hid  her  face 
in  her  apron,  and  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.  In  fact,  Jim  was  the  gayest  of  the  party, 
and  tried  hard  to  joke  and  smile,  though  his  face 
was  white,  and  he  gave  a  long  sigh  of  relief  as 
they  laid  him  on  his  little  bed.  A  doctor  was 
quickly  summoned,  who  set  the  broken  limb,  as¬ 
suring  him  that  it  would  be  all  right  in  time,  though 
he  would  have  to  lie  quiet  for  several  weeks,  at 
which  he  looked  very  sober,  and  Nora  exclaimed, 
“  Oh  !  then  he  will  lose  aU  the  Christmas  fun  !  ” — 
“I  am  afraid  he  will,  unless  it  comes  to  him,”  said 
Dr.  HoUis,  nodding  good  night,  and  turning  to 
descend  the  stairs.  At  the  bottom  he  stum¬ 
bled  over  something  curled  up  in  a  heap,  and  a 
piteous  voice  asked,  “  Can  medicine  man  make 
good  boy  all  rightee  again  ?  ” — “  Hallo  !  who  is 
this  ?  ”  cried  the  doctor.  “  Ah  !  the  Chinaman,  I 
suppose,  who  caused  all  the  trouble.  Yes,  Jim 
will  be  himself  in  time,  if  the  bones  knit  well.  He 
has  been  asking  for  you.” — “Me  goee  see  him,” 
and  ascending  the  stairs.  Wing  Eoo  knocked al,  the 
door,  and  was  admitted  by  Nora,  although  rather 
reluctantly,  while  the  grandmother’s  cap  border 
quivered  angrily.  But  Jim  called,  “  come  in  Wing 
Eoo,  or  whatever  your  name  is,  and  see  that  I  am 
not  quite  killed  after  all.” — With  cautious  step 
the  poor  fello-'y  approached  the  bed,  whispering. 


“Is  good  boy  velly  sick  ?  ” — “  No,  but  the  stone 
knocked  my  Christmas  in  the  head,  and  I  mind 
that  more  than  my  leg,  though  old  saw-bones  has 
made  it  ache  bad  enough,dear  knows,  for  to-morrow 
is  Christmas  eve,  when  they  are  to  have  the  festi¬ 
val  in  the  Mission  School,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the 
Christmas-tree  so  much — but  now  I  can’t,”  and 
tears  filled  the  boy’s  brown  eyes  as  he  thought  of 
the  beautiful  evergreen,  decked  with  lights  and 
glittering  balls,  and  of  the  carols  he  so  delighted 
in  singing. 

Wing  Eoo’s  scanty  English  was  not  sufficient  to 
express  his  feelings,  but  he  nodded  and  grunted, 
and  looked  so  wretched,  that  even  Mrs.  Connel’s 
heart  softened  towards  him,  and  she  muttered 
under  her  breath,  “Poor  haythen,  he  can’t  help 
looking  like  a  rat  I  suppose,  and  Jim  did  right  not 
to  let  him  be  murthered,”  for  she  had  much  mere 
of  the  brogue  than  her  grandchildren,  while  blue¬ 
eyed  Nora  smiled  sweetly  upon  him,  and  held  a 
candle  to  light  the  way,  as  he  shuffied  down  the 
dark  stairs,  and  then  he  sadly  wended  his  way  to 
his  home  in  Mott  Street. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  cold,  clear,  and  frosty; 
the  streets  redolent  of  the  sweet,  spicy  odor  of 
pine  and  hemlock,  and  gay  with  a  happy,  bustling 
throng ;  the  holiday  gladness  showing  in  every 
face,  while  above,  like  a  thousand  Christmas 
tapers,  the  quiet  stars  twinkled  and  gleamed  as 
though  they  knew  it  was  the  eve  of  the  Nativity. 
But  the  joy  of  the  happy  Holy  season  seemed  not 
to  have  reached  the  little  tenement  in  Baxter 
street,  although  womanly  Nora  had  done  her  best 
to  make  it  look  bright  and  “Christmassy,”  as  she 
said,  by  polishing  the  fm-niture  until  it  shone, 
building  up  a  roaring  fire,  and  hanging  a  bunch 
of  holly,  gay  with  scarlet  berries,  over  the  mantel. 
The  grandmother’s  wrinkled  face  wore  a  troubled 
look  as  she  prepared  some  toast  and  tea  for  the  in¬ 
valid,  and  Jim  was  restles.s  and  feverish,  for  all  day 
long  his  busy  brain  had  been  trying  to  plan  how 
they  should  live  during  the  coming  month,  for  he 
well  knew  that  the  loss  of  his  earnings  would  be  a 
serious  matter  in  the  little  household. — “The  boys 
will  soon  be  gathering  now  in  the  big  school¬ 
room,”  he  remarked,  breaking  the  silence  that  had 
fallen  upon  the  trio.  “  I  wonder  if  they  will  miss 
my  voice  in  the  carols. ” — “Of  course  they  will,” 
said  Nora,  “  for  did  not  Mr.  Goodman  say  yours 
was  the  clearest  and  sweetest  of  them  all.” — “Sure 
ye  sing  like  a  thrush,”  said  the  old  grandmother, 
“  and  it’s  the  rare  pity  that  ye  won’t  be  there ;  but 
as  ye  can’t,  why  faith  1  think  no  more  about  it,  me 
darlint,  but  jest  ate  this  bit  of  toast  and  take  a  cup 
of  tay.  It  will  cheer  ye  up  loikes.”  Thus  urged, 
Jim  tried  to  eat  his  supper,  but  his  heart  seemed  to 
be  in  his  throat,  and  every  mouthful  choked  him, 
as  he  thought  of  the  merry-making  in  which  he 
should  have  no  share,  until  at  last,  worn  out  with 
pain  and  disappointment,  he  broke  down  complete¬ 
ly,  and  pushing  away  his  plate,  sobbed,  “  Oh ! 
granny,  I  can’t,  I  can’t,  I  thought  this  was  going 
to  be  such  a  lovely  Christmas,  and  now  it’s  the 
most  miserable  one  I  ever  knew.”  —  It  was  so 
strange  to  see  light-hearted  Jim  in  tears,  that  Nora 
cried  too  from  sympathy,  and  the  old  lady  wrung 
her  hands,  exclaiming,  “  Oh !  whatever  shall  I 
do?  whatever  shall  I  do?”  when,  as  though  in 
answer  to  her  question,  there  came  a  gentle  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  and  she  opened  it  to  see  standing 
on  the  threshold  no  other  than  Wing  Eoo,  dressed 
in  holiday  attire,  his  funny  little  black  eyes  twink¬ 
ling  like  two  jet  beads,  his  slit  of  a  mouth  stretch¬ 
ed  from  ear  to  ear,  and  bearing  in  his  hands  a  square 
box  covered  with  red  paper,  sprinkled  with  Chinese 
hieroglyphics,  in  which  was  planted  an  evergreen 
bush,  hung  with  the  most  curious  medley  ever 
gathered  together  on  one  small  Christmas  tree. 

“MeUy  Klissmas  !”  he  said,  with  a  low  bow. 
“  Goot  Melican  boy  'save  Wing  Eoo’s  pick-tail. 
Wing  Eoo  bling  boy  Klissmas  tree,”  and  in  he 
marched,  and  set  his  gift  with  much  pride  and 
ostentation  on  the  little  stand  by  the  newsboy’s 
couch. — “Oh  !  Wing  Eoo  !  how  funny  and  how  jolly 
of  you!”  cried  Jim,  sitting  bolt  upright,  while  smiles 
chased  the  tears  from  his  face.  Nora  burst  into  peals 
of  laughter,  and  the  Mongolian  nodded  and  grinned 
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with  delight. — “  Sure,  and  he  behaves  like  a  Chris¬ 
tian  if  he  is  a  haythen,”  said  Mrs.  Connel,  putting 
on  her  spectacles  to  examine  the  Chinese  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  and  truly,  it  was  a  strange  and  wonderful 
work  of  art,  over  which  they  all  grew  merry.  Gay 
with  scraps  of  bright-hued  paper,  and  strung  with 
festoons  of  red  and  yellow  fire-craekers,  here  and 
there  were  hung  sugar  toys,  Chinese  moon-cakes, 
tiny  lanterns  and  banners,  and  strangest  of  all, 
several  dead  mice,  swinging  back  and  forth  by  their 
slender  gray  tails. — “  Why !  Wing  Eoo,  do  you 
take  me  for  a  cat,  that  you  bring  me  mice  to  eat,” 
laughed  Jim. — “  flied  mousey  velly  nice,”  said  the 
Chinaman,  smacking  his  lips,  regardless  of  the 
horrified  looks  of  his  listeners.  “  Chinamen  eatee 


him  every  day.  ”  But  besides  these  delicacies  there 
was  a  wonderful  variety  of  curious  little  figures, 
carved  out  of  wood  and  ivory,  as  only  the  Chinese 
can  carve,  and  brought  from  the  land  of  tea  and 
chop  sticks  by  this  poor  child  of  the  East,  who 
spent  his  days  in  an  underground  laundry.  Beneath 
the  tree  sat  a  funny  black  “  Josh,”  with  a  humped 
back  and  sprawling  paws  ;  rabbit-eyed  ladies  prom¬ 
enaded  the  larger  limbs,  while  the  smaller  twigs 
were  hung  with  odd  Chinese  animals  and  birds  of 
all  shapes  and  descriptions  ;  while  on  the  very  top, 
in  place  of  the  regulation  St.  Nicholas,  a  comical 
little  mandarin,  in  full  regalia,  nodded  his  head 
continually,  as  though  in  grave  weicome  to  all. 

How  they  “  Oh’d  ”  and  “  Ah’d  ”  over  each  and 
every  thing,  while  Wing  Foo  was  the  very  happiest 
Chinaman  in  all  New  York,  and  when  the  wonders 
of  the  tree  were  exhausted,  drew  from  beneath  his 
robe  gifts  for  both  grandmother  and  Nora,  a  small 
package  of  the  choicest  tea,  real  Orange  Pekoe, 
and  an  immense  fan,  painted  in  gorgeous  coiors. 

They  were  just  at  the  hight  of  their  merri¬ 
ment,  and  Jim  had  struck  up  one  of  his  favorite 
carols  in  which  even  Wing  Foo  joined,  singing 
with  all  his  might  and  main,  “  Glather  alound  the 
Klissmas  tlee,”  when  a  cheery  voice  asked,  “May 


I  come  in  ?”  and  they  looked  up  to  see  a  pleasant¬ 
faced  gentleman,  Jim’s  Sunday  school  teacher, 
beaming  upon  them. —  “Oh!  yes,  indeed  Mr. 
Goodman.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,”  cried  Jim, 
blushing  with  pleasure. — “And  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  so  merry,  for  I  just  heard  of  your  mishap,  and 
I  stopped  in  on  my  way  to  the  school,  fearing  to 
find  you  rather  unhappy.” — “  So  I  was,”  said  Jim, 
looking  rather  ashamed,  “  snivelling  here  like  a 
regular  baby  until  Wing  Foo  came  with  his  presents 
to  cheer  us  up.  Just  see  the  Christmas  tree  he  has 
made  me.” — Mr.  Goodman  was  as  much  pleased, 
and  interested  as  the  children  could  desire,  laugh¬ 
ing  heartily  at  the  funny  mice  and  hard  moon- 
cakes,  but  declaring  it  to  be  the  most  original 


Christmas  tree  he  had  ever  seen,  and  when  he  was 
obliged  to  depart,  asked  permission  to  take  it  with 
him,  to  show  the  Mission  boys  what  a  poor,  ignor¬ 
ant  Chinaman  could  do  to  express  his  gratitude. — 
“  As  for  you,  my  dear  lad,”  he  said  to  Jim,  “I  con¬ 
sider  you  a  young  hero,  and  am  much  pleased  and 
very  proud  to  have  one  of  my  boys  thus  defend  the 
weak  and  helpless,  especially  if  they  are  strangers 
in  a  strange  land.”  At  which  praise  from  his  beloved 
teacher  Jim  felt  repaid  for  all  he  had  undergone. 

The  long  school-room  belonging  to  the  B - 

street  Mission  was  crowded  with  happy,  expectant 
boyish  faces,  and  three  hundred  young  voices  were 
singing  “Hallelujah!  Hallelujah!  in  the  high¬ 
est  !”  when  Mr.  Goodman  entered  and  made  his 
way  to  the  platform  at  one  end.  As  the  carol 
ended  he  addressed  the  school,  and  the  subject 
of  his  discourse  was,  “  Wing  Foo’s  Christmas 
tree.”  He  was  a  bright,  entertaining  speaker,  and 
many  a  heart  was  stirred  with  a  desire  to  do  like¬ 
wise,  a.s  he  told  in  a  few  eloquent  words  of  the 
newsboy’s  bravery  and  heroism,  and  how  it  had 
been  rewarded.  The  little  tree  almost  threw  the 
big  one  into  the  shade,  and  attracted  special  atten¬ 
tion  from  some  gentlemen  visitors  that  were  pres¬ 
ent,  one  of  whom  was  a  connoisseur  in  Chinese 


and  Japanese  bric-a-brac.  He  begged  permission 
to  examine  more  closely  the  strange  little  gods  and 
curious  beasts,  many  of  which,  he  said,  were  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  having 
finished  his  inspection,  turned  to  Mr.  Goodman, 
saying  :  “  The  Oriental  has  made  your  young  friend 
a  really  valuable  gift ;  some  museums  would  pay  a 
large  sum  for  this  collection,  and  I  will  gladly  give 
fifty  dollars  for  it,  if  the  boy  cares  to  sell.” — “I 
will  certainly  ask  him,”  said  Mr.  Goodman,  with  a 
look  of  pleased  surprise,  and  having  added  to 
the  little  tree  several  cornucopias  of  candy,  and  a 
beautiful  little  waxen  Angel,  that  hovered  caress¬ 
ingly  over  the  hideous,  black  Josh,  like  the  Christ¬ 
mas  spirit  of  peace  over  a  sinful  world,  earned  it 


back  to  Baxter  street,  where  he  found  Jim  wide¬ 
awake,  eagerly  awaiting  his  return.  He  opened 
his  eyes  in  amazement  when  told  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  offer,  and  gladly  accepted  what  seemed  to 
him  a  fortune,  and  which  would  make  them  all 
more  than  comfortable  whfie  he  was  confined  to 
the  house,  only  stipulating  that  he  might  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  funny  nodding  mandarin,  which  he 
declared  was  the  exact  image  of  Wing  Foo. 

So  the  Connel’s  Christmas  was  a  right  merry  one 
after  all,  for  Jim  sent  Nora  to  expend  the  first  of 
his  fortune  in  a  fat  turkey  for  dinner,  while  granny 
concocted  a  big,  brown  plum  pudding,  that  came 
to  the  table  adorned  with  a  sprig  of  holly,  in  real 
old  English  fashion,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of 
Wing  Foo,  their  only  guest.  The  poor  Chinaman 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  invitation  to  dine,  and 
although  he  used  his  knife  and  fork  like  chop¬ 
sticks,  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  hugely,  and  when 
the  feast  was  ended,  drew  extensively  upon  his 
small  stock  of  English  words  to  express  his  satis¬ 
faction,  by  rising  in  his  chair,  and  declaring  with 
many  nods  and  genuflections,  “  Melican  man’s 
Klissmas  splendifilous  !  first  late  !  pooty  good  ! 
Feast  of  candles  better  than  feast  o’  lanterns ! 
Wing  Foo  makee  one  Klissmas  tlee  ebely  year.” 
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Profitable  Employment  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

If  every  boy  and  girl  tvIio  would  like  to  earn 
money  for  themselves  during  the  coming  months, 
or  would  like  to  secure  presents  for  themselves  or 
their  friends,  will  send  their  address  to  us  on  a 
postal  card,  they  will  immediately  hear  of  some¬ 
thing  to  their  advantage.  In  writing  us,  please 
give  your  address  iu  full,  and  direct  to  “The 
Doctor,  American  Agriculturist,  751  Broa.iway, 
New  York  City.” 

A  Beautiful  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  Gift. 

A  beautiful  Christmas  or  New  Tear’s  gift  for  any 
one  of  your  friends,  is  the  elegant  Family  Cyclo¬ 
paedia.  In  renewing  your  subscription  for  1885, 
if  you  do  it  immediately,  you  secure  this  Cyclo¬ 
paedia  as  a  present  from  us,  and  then  you  can  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  some  one  else  on  Christmas  or  New  Tears. 
Then  in  addition  you  can  secure  any  number  of 
articles  in  our  beautiful  Premium  List,  by  procur¬ 
ing  and  forwarding  us  subscribers. 

Our  Gallery  of  Dogs.— Poodles. 

The  Poodle  is  essentially  a  German  breed  of  dogs 
— inti'oduced  into  that  country  in. the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteentli  century,  and  has  ever  since  been  a 
growing  favorite  with  ali  classes.  Two  kinds  of 
dogs  are  known  among  us  as  Poodles,  namely,  the 
German,  or  true  Poodle,  and  the  French  Poodle. 
The  latter  is  a  diminutive,  useless,  lap-dog,  with 
white,  silky  hair,  forming  a  copious  mop  about  the 
head,  neck  and  slioulders,  the  body  and  hind  quar¬ 
ters  usually  being  closely  shorn.  The  delicate  little 
creatures  have  their  faces  usually  stained  and  de¬ 
faced  by  a  running  from  the  eyes,  which  are  prone  to 
be  weak  and  unattractive.  These  are  not  akin  to  the 


German  Poodles,  which  are  in  evei-y  way  a  superior 
breed  of  dogs.  These  are  above  medium  size,  of 
either  white  or  black  color,  and  of  great  activity, 
vivacity  and  intelligence.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed  for 
them  by  many,  that  they  surpass  all  other  breeds 
in  intelligence,  and  this  is  iu  a  measure  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  fact,  that  the  most  remarkable  trick- 
dogs  of  the  shows  arc  usually  German  Poodles. 
When  we  add  to  these  qualities  a  certificate  of  the 
highest  canine  character,  a  depth  of  prompt  obe¬ 
dience,  fidelity,  confidence,  and  affection,  really  re¬ 
markable,  we  can  hardly  say  anything  more  in 
their  favor.  As  to  breeding,  the  two  colors  are 
kept  separate,  the  white  being  bred  pure,  but  in 
the  black  a  patch  of  white  on  the  breast  is  admissi¬ 
ble  ;  in  both  the  nose  and  nails  are  black.  Besides 
this  distinction  by  color,  another  is  found  in  the 
character  of  the  hair,  which  in  one  breed  ismarlied 
by  glossy  and  tight  curls,  in  the  other  it  is  woolly, 
not  separating  into  distinct  curls,  but  light  and 
flocky,  like  locks  of  wool.  If  the  hair  of  the  com¬ 
mon  short-haired  breed,  described  as  forming  close 
curls  be  allowed  to  grow,  it  forms  ringlets, which  are 
more  curious  than  beautiful.  The  accompanying  en¬ 
graving  shows  well  this  interesting  breed  of  dogs. 


Mr.  Joseph  Harris  in  the  Far  West.* 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

Charley  and  I  started  for  the  West,  Thursday,  Oct.  10. 
From  Rochester  to  Buffalo  wo  were  on  familiar  ground. 
At  Buffalo,  we  took  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  and 
turned  back  our  watches  one  hour.  From  Buffalo  to 
Niagara  Falls  we  pass  along  the  banks  of  the  Niagara 
River,  over  a  rather  stiff  soil,  largely  occupied  with  apple 
orchards,  many  of  them  in  grass  or  clover.  Some  that 
were  occupied  with  corn,  had  a  healthier,  larger,  and 
more  luxuriant  foliage.  Charley  bought  a  novel  on  the 
cars  and  was  reading  it.  I  told  him  we  were  now  ap¬ 
proaching  one  of  the  wonderc  of  the  world.  I  have  seen 
Niagara  Falls  many  times,  but  they  are  always  new.  And 
iu  fact,  the  oftener  you  see  them,  and  the  longer  you 
look  at  them,  the  grander  they  become.  The  cars  passed 
rapidly  over  the  new  cantilever  bridge.  Formerly,  in 
passing  over  the  Suspension  Bridge,  the  train  moved 
with  a  slow,  solemn,  and  cautious  motion,  but  now  wo 
go  merrily  over,  and  stop  on  Canada  soil.  A  courteous 
Custom  House  officer  passes  through  the  cars,  and  in¬ 
spects  our  unchecked  baggage,  and  we  pass  on,  stopping 
a  few  moments  where  a  fine  view  of  the  Falls  is  obtained. 

Then,  “  all  aboard,”  and  on  w'e  go.  Wo  are  soon  at 
Welland,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  from  Detroit, 
and  cross  the  Welland  canal.  “Put  down  that  novel, Char¬ 
ley,”  I  said,  “  and  look  at  this  great  ship  canal  that  con¬ 
nects  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario.”  piiarley  looked. 
There  was  not  a  boat  in  sight,  and  ho  soon  turned  to  his 
novel  again.  I  let  him  read  in  peace.  We  pass  through 
a  fine  farming  section.  Fences,  crops,  houses,  barns, 
cattle  and  sheep,  all  indicate  good  land  and  good  farming. 

At  Windsor,  the  cars  are  run  upon  a  large  steamer  and 
carried  over  to  Detroit.  The  river  is  brilliant  with  elec- 
.tric  lights,  and  the  whole  performance,  if  not  so  com¬ 
mon,  w'ould  strike  one  dumb  with  wonder  and  awe. 
Many  of  the  passengers  quietly  sleep  through  it  all  in 
their  berths.  It  is  an  old  story  to  them.  And  we  too, 
soon  turned  in.  and  knew  nothing  more  until  we  were 
approaching  Chicago.  We  had  to  get  across  the  city. 


Omnibuses  were  provided  for  passengers,  and  every¬ 
thing  convenient.  Our  baggage  was  checked  through, 
but  we  had  a  hand  satchel,  two  guns,  and  a  dog,  to  take 
along.  We  got  into  the  omnibus,  and  “  Dash  ”  came  in 
too.  A  man  who  had  been  smoking  freely  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  was  cross  in  the  morning,  with  a  glance  at  the 
rest  of  the  passengers,  growled  at  the  dog,  aud  said  he 
had  no  business  in  the  omnibus.  Dash  is  a  well-bred, 
gentlemanly,  handsome  dog,  and  he  glanced  up  modest¬ 
ly  at  a  well-dressed  young  lady,  and  she  patted  him  on 
the  head  and  spoke  kindly  to  him.  He  recognized  her 
as  his  protectoross,  and  “  charged,”  hiding  himself 
from  the  snarling  man  in  the  corner,  and  all  was  well. 

Cities  oppress  me.  I  did  not  come  West  to  see  cities. 
I  have  seen  them  before— London,  Paris,  New  York,  and 
Chicago.  They  are  all  pretty  much  alike.  I  am  aware 
that  Chicago  in  some  respects  is  ahead  of  the  other  great 
cities  of  the  world.  But  we  will  not  tarry. 

Eeaving  tlie  Oardeu  City. 

We  left  Chicago  at  11.30  A.  M.,  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R. 
R.,  and  are  soon  breathing  the  free  air  of  the  country 
again.  For  some  miles  out,  agriculture  has  a  market- 
gardening  aspect.  But  not  as  much  so  as  I  should  have 
expected.  Asparagus  and  beets  were  good  ;  onions  and 
turnips  poor.  In  the  Chicago  market,  a  man  wanted  to 

*  See  page  532,  second  and  third  columns. 


sell  me  a  barrel  of  very  poor,  dried-up  red-top  strap-leaf 
turnips  for  a  dollar.  An  agricultural  editor  in  Chicago 
told  me,  that  Western  farmers  did  not  want  Eastern  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,  and  he  intimated,  that  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  .was  to  turn  back,  and  go  home  again.  Western 
people,  he  said,  laughed  at  the  remarks  of  Eastern 
editors,  “Eastern  farming  was  chemical.  Western  farm¬ 
ing  mechanical.”  What  nonsense  !  Two  hundred  pounds 
of  superphosphate  per  acre  would  benefit  turnips  on  this 
rich-looking  prairie  soil  as  much  as  on  my  own  farm,  aud 
pay  equally  well  or  better.  I<f  that  is  chemical  farming, 
the  market  gardeners  of  the  West  will  soon  adopt  it 
The  fact  is,  the  West  wants  aud  will  have  the  best  of 
everything.  On  this  very  train  on  which  we  are  now 
traveling,  there  is  a  dining  car  elegantly  fitted  up,  where 
you  can  sit  down  at  a  table  and  comfortably  and  quietly 
eat  at  your  leisure,  as  good  a  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper,  as  you  can  get  at  the  Continental  Hotel  in  Paris, 
far  better  than  you  can  got  at  the  Langham  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  while  eating  it  you  arc  speeding  on  through  a 
country  whose  agriculture  is  to  be  purely  mechanical ! 
I  do  not  believe  it.  In  going  from  Liverpool  to  London, 
we  got  a  “  basket-lunch  ”  at  Leicester,  aud  ate  it  in  the 
car.  I  thought  this  very  fine.  We  ate  our  chickens  at 
leisure,  aud  pitched  the  bones  through  the  window.  But 
here  wo  have  venison  steak,  broiled  chicken,  mutton 
chop,  tenderloin  steak  with  mushrooms,  potatoes,  beans, 
cauliflower,  celery,  fruit,  dessert,  etc.,  etc.  And  “Dash” 
in  the  baggage  car  got  as  good  a  dinner  of  scraps  as  he 
could  get  at  home.  The  West  will  have  the  best  breeds 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  aud  hogs;  the  best  implements 
and  machines,  and  she  will  adopt  the  best  methods 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Farming  is  now  and 
ever  will  be  more  or  less  mechanical,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  be  chemical  also— certainly  Wes¬ 
tern  agriculture  will  be  in  the  best  sense  scientific.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  Western  farmers  laughing  at  me, 
but  if  they  do,  I  am  good-natured  enough  to  stand  it. 

Looking  through  the  window,  we  sec  a  man  digging 
potatoes  with  a  sort  of  double-mouldboard  plow.  On 
this  light  prairie  soil,  it  seems  to  do  good  work.  In  the 
same  field  is  a  patch  of  Long  Red  Mangolds— not  as  good 
as  such  rich-looking  soil  would  seem  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing.  Probably  the  Yellow  Globe  would  do  better. 
Small  patches  of  corn,  and  large  patches  of  weeds  are 
not  uncommon.  More  yellow  pumpkins  are  grown  in 
the  corn  than  with  us,  but  they  are  no  larger. 

Cliicago  to  IViiiona. 

“Where  are  we  going?”  asked  Charley.— “  Get  the 
map  and  look  it  up.  We  are  going  from  Chicago  to 
Winona,  Minnesota,  and  from  thence  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  into  Dakota.” 

West  of  Harvard,  Charley  began  to  get  interested  in 
the  country.  He  has  never  seen  the  prairies  before.  I 
suppose  a  Western  farmer  will  laugh  at  me  for  calling 
them  prairies.  They  were  once  prairies,  but  are  prairies 
no  longer.  On  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left,  are  large 
fields  of  corn,  and  good  corn  ;  large  pasture  fields,  aud 
a  hundred  head  of  cattle  iu  a  herd.  Hero  is  a  ditch, 
about  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  feet 
deep,  its  straight  sides,  no  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  show  that  it  was  dug  with  a  ditching  machine. 

At  Caledonia,  we  pass  some  splendid  fields  of  red 
clover,  and  near  Roscoe  a  fine  fifty-acre  field  of  winter 
wheat,  with  three  large  wheat  straw-stacks  in  the  field, 
showing  that  it  was  wheat  after  wheat.  The  wheat  was 
dark-green,  and  hugged  the  ground,  which  is  what  a 
wheat-grower  likes  to  see  at  this  season.  The  railroad 
goes  through  a  large  bed  of  remarkably  white  gravel, 
fine,  and  free  from  earth.  It  must  make  splendid  roads. 
The  railroad  uses  it  for  ballast.  Charley  noticed  with 
interest  a  long  row  of  willows,  near  Rock  River,  that  are 
used  as  fence  posts  for  barbed  wire.  Near  Beloit,  Wis., 
ninety-eight  miles  from  Chicago,  a  road-scraper  was 
smoothing  and  leveling  the  roads.  We  have  the  same 
scraper  in  “York  State,”  and  we  use  it  when  we  work 
out  our  road  tax,  but  owing  to  our  absurd  law,  it  lies  idle 
the  rest  of  the  year. — “Why  so?”  asked  Charley.— “Be¬ 
cause,”  said  I,  “  our  path-masters  do  not  come  into  office 
until  the  spring,  and  they  are  obliged  to  have  all  the 
road-tax  worked  out  before  the  first  of  October.  If  we 
want  to  draw  gravel  in  the  winter,  or  use  the  scraper  at 
this  season,  wo  c.au  get  no  legal  credit  for  the  work.” — 
Charley  knew  this  was  one  of  my  hobbies,  and  he  re¬ 
marked,  “Tobacco  seems  to  be  largely  grown  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.” — “Yes,”saidl,  “but  I  supposeas  asecond  crop.” 

After  we  left  Madison,  Wis.,  I  noticed  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  looking  gentleman,  that  I  thought  from  his  quiet 
manner  and  sensible,  calm  face,  might  be  a  farmer.  He 
proved  to  be  Mr.  Williams,  of  Baraboo,  one  of  the  oldest 
Shorthorn  breeders  in  the  State.  We  talked  about  farm¬ 
ing,  dairying,  etc.,  until  he  reached  home.  As  I  wish  to 
go  through  the  country  by  daylight,  we  stopped  over 
night  at  Elroy. 

Saturday,  Oct.  18,  we  left  Elroy  at  5  A.  M.  Passed 
through  Wilton,  Norwalk,  and  Summit,  iu  the  gray  of 
the  morning.  The  cows  and  calves  lying  on  the  frosty 
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gronncl,  seemed  to  bo  in  no  hurry  to  get  up.  This  is  a 
rather  hilly  country,  well  adapted  for  sheep  and  dairy¬ 
ing.  We  pass  a  lot  of  small,  white  pigs,  eating  their 
breakfast  of  ears  of  corn  in  a  pen.  Also  four  wheat  stacks, 
English  built,  but  not  thatched,  and  a  brick  farm  house, 
English,  too.  Prom  Summit  to  Sparta  is  a  beautiful  and 
well  cultivated  country.  Buckwheat  seems  to  bo  grown 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Small  patches. 

Sparta. — Twenty  minutes  for  breakfast.” 

The  sharp,  frosty  air,  gave  us  all  a  good  appetite.  After 
breakfast,  we  pass  a  flock  pf  sheep,  the  first  I  have  seen 
since  leaving  Madison. 

Bangfor  is  a  fine  section.  Considerable  fall-plowing. 
Horses  in  the  corn-field  doing  their  own  husking.  Hop 
yards.  More  fall  plowing,  three  horses  abreast.  Every¬ 
thing  indicates  thrift.  More  sheep— and  good  ones. 
West  Salepi  is  a  fine  village,  with  plenty  of  trees  along 
the  streets  and  roads  in  the  vicinity  ;  good  land,  and 
good  farms.  Soon  we  strike  the  hills  and  evergreens 
and  ride  for  miles  through  a  beautiful,  picturesque 
country.  We  pass  the  mail  car  going  east,  and  see  a  boy 
distributing  matter,  evidently  puzzled  where  to  put  it. 
Finally,  with  an  uncertain  air,  he  throws  it  into  a  box. 
Our  present  postage  laws  would  puzzle  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer,  let  alone  a  poor  boy  on  a  postal  car  going  all  night. 

Onalaska  is  a  pleasant  village  near  a  large 
river,  with  thousands  of  logs;  saw  a  man  plowing  sod  with 
four  horses,  two  and  two  ahead  of  each  other.  Crooked 
furrows.  Good  clover.  Prairie  grass  on  the  one  hand, 
and  high,  rolling  land  on  the  other,  with  winter  wheat. 

AViiiona.— “Now,  Charley,  for  your  first  view  of 
the  Mississippi  I”  We  pass  over  it  on  a  substantiai 
bridge,  standing  on  the  platform.  A  clear,  rapid,  beauti¬ 
ful  stream.  Now  we  are  in  Minnesota.  We  have  been 
in  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  are  now  about  to  see  something  of  Minnesota. 
Winona  is  a  fine,  well-buiit,  substantial,  enterprising 
city.  A  lady  comes  on  board  with  a  bunch  of  dahlias  in 
her  hand,  she  does  not  live  in  Winona.  Lives  in  the 
country— on  the  prairie,  and  likes  it.  Has  visited  East. 
Spent  a  winter  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Rutland,  Vt, 
Likes  the  West  better.  Good  society;  reading  ciub  ; 
good  schools  ;  good  churches,  and  good  singing — said 
nothing  about  the  preaching.  Winters  are  cold,  but  if 
provided  for,  not  disagreeable— in  fact  very  pleasant. 

Stocktou. — A  fine  farm  on  the  right  hand.  Short¬ 
horn  catiie  and  grades,  good  horses  and  colts,  all  in  the 
same  field.  High  bluffs.  Three-horse  sulky  plow  ;  hard 
work,  but  they  go  right  along. 

ILewl.stoii  and  Ctica,  a  magnificent  country. 

St.  Cliarles. — Beautiful  rolling  land.  Good  clover. 
“Stacks  of  wheat,”  literally,  but  many  of  them  poor 
stacks,  small,  and  not  too  well  built.* 

Timothy  seed  still  in  shock.  “  Poor  year  for  timothy 
seed,”  says  a  farmer  by  my  side;  “  too  cold  in  May.  Good 
May  for  wheat ;  but  timothy  needs  warm-growing 
weather  early  in  spring.  Timothy  seed  low  this  year. 
I  took  some  to  Chicago,  got  one  dollar  and  thirty-two 
cents  per  bushel  of  forty-five  pounds.  It  costs  eighteen 
cents  per  bushel  to  get  it  from  New  Ulm,  Minn,,  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  price  in  New  Ulm  is  $1.00  per  bushel.” 

It  turned  out  that  my  companion  was  a  grain  and  seed 
dealer  from  New  Ulm.  “Last  year,”  he  said,  “I  sold 
timothy  seed  in  Chicago  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-two 
cents  per  bushel.  In  188'2  I  sold  it  for  two  dollars  and 
fifty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel.  That  paid— that 
was  all  right.”  Pays  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  for 
threshing.  The  machines  do  not  thresh  it  clean.  Does  not 
know  why.  Much  seed  is  left  in  the  heads  unthreshed. 
Does  not  raise  red-top,  or  millet,  or  Hungarian  grass 
seed.  “  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  as  we  pass  a  fine  field  of  red 
clover,  “  I  like  to  see  that.  Where  you  can  raise  clover, 
you  can  raise  anything.” 

We  passed  a  wheat  stubble  field  as  we  approach  Eyota, 
with  a  lot  of  manure  drawn  out  in  heaps.  Field  partly 
plowed.  In  the  next  field  was  a  flock  of  Merino  sheep, 
and  that  explains  the  manure.  Lombardy  i)oplar  trees 
around  the  farm  house  and  buildings  ;  also,  wind-mill. 
Willows  for  fences  and  screens.  “W’heat,”  said  my 
fi’iend,  “does  best  after  corn— that,  and  new  breaking. 
If  the  corn  is  clean,  we  frequently  sow  wheat  without 
plowing.”  He  referred  to  spring  wheat.  Wheat  straw 
is  burned.  Uses  a  scraper  to  draw  the  ashes  about.  Do 
good  wiien  scattered  about,  but  when  left  in  a  heap,  kill 
everything  but  w'eeds. 

Cliester.  —  Three  large  w’heat-straw  stacks,  mere 
heaps.  Good  hogs  iu  pasture.  Six  wheat  stacks  un¬ 
threshed,  Looked  small,  but  my  friend  said  they  would 
average  at  least  one  hundred  bushels  to  a  stack.  Si)lcn- 
did  pasture,  w'eil  stocked  with  grade  Shorthorn  cattle. 


*This  was  written  at  the  time  on  the  cars.  We  saw 
thousands  of  such  stacks  afterwards.  .\nd  I  have  an 
idea,  that  if  I  had  seen  these  stacks  last  instead  of  first, 
I  should  have  thought  them  about  perfect.  A  close 
examination  of  the  stacks  in  the  West,  shows  them  to 
be  better  than  they  look.  In  fact,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  ad¬ 
mirably  well  calculated  to  shod  rain,  but  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance  to  us  was  not  particularly  pleasing. 


■  Koeliester,  Minn. — Still  a  rich,  rolling  country — 
considering  extent,  perhaps  the  finest  I  have  ever  passed 
over.  Does  not  look  like  one’s  preconceived  ideas  of 
the  West,  except  in  stacking  wheat  and  burning  straw. 
My  companion  from  New  Ulm  owns  several  farms.  Rents 
them,  and  receives  one-third  the  crop.  “  All  I  have  to  do 
is  to  hold  the  bag,  and  haul  the  grain  from  the  machine.” 
He  gets  about  two  dollars  per  acre  rent,  or  eight  per 
cent  on  what  the  land  would  sell  for,  say  twenty-five 
dollars  p,er  acre.  He  did  not  tell  me,  but  I  inferred  that 
not  half  the  farm  was  under  cultivation,  and  for  the 
pasture  and  untilled  land  he  got  nothing.  “A  creamery  at 
New  Ulm  makes  one  thousand  pounds  of  butter  per 
day.  Boston  and  New  York  men  come  here  to  buy  it. 
Dairying  pays  better  than  anything  else— than  wheat.” 

At  Dodg'c  Center  there  w’as  a  large  gathering  of  farm 
teams  iu  a  grove.  At  Claremont  is  a  wind-mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  wheat.  Sheds  covered  with  straw.  Apple  trees  few 
and  far  between.  “  Plenty  of  apples,”  said  my  com¬ 
panion.  Perhaps  so,  I  thought,  but  it  is  evident  that 
farmers  and  their  families  do  not  have  them  unless  they 
buy  them.  I  never  before  realized  what  an  important 
matter  the  question  as  to  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  is  in 
a  new  country. 

Waseca.— A  clear,  beautiful  lake.  A  large  prairie. 
Woman  plowing  with  three  horses.  She  ought  to  have 
a  sulky.  Janesville,  Kasota,  St.  Peter,  Oshawa,  and 
Nicollet,  are  all  thrifty  villages  in  a  rich  prairie  country. 

Cortland..— Beautiful  rolling  land.  Steam  thresher 
at  work.  Steamers  not  so  common  as  with  us.  Coal 
dearer,  oats  and  hay  cheaper.  Flock  of  twenty  or  thiity 
prairie  chickens  get  up  as  the  train  passes  swiftly  by. 

At  New  Ulm  my  intelligent  chance  acquaintance 
leaves  me.  “  All  this  section,”  he  said,  “  is  settled  with 
Germans.  They  wore  all  poor,  are  now  all  rich.  No  corn 
sold,  all  consumed  on  the  farm.  Feed  corn  stalks,  but 
hay  is  only  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton, 
delivered  in  the  village.  Soft  coal  is  four  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  ton  at  wholesale. 

Sleepy-Eye  and  Spriiigfleld  are  thriving  vil¬ 
lages,  Beautiful  rolling  prairie  as  far  as  the  eye  reaches. 

Mr.  Harris  will  continue  liis  -valuable  Notes 
on  Western  Travel  iu  succeeding  numbers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Animal  Ailments. 

Blood  Spavin.— A.  L.  Jackson,  Polk  Co,,  Minn. — “I 
have  a  yearling  colt  which  had  its  feet  neglected  until 
they  were  very  long.  A  few  days  ago  I  noticed  he  was 
‘spavined’  in  both  legs.  It  is  said  to  be  Blood  Spavin.” — 
In  this  case  the  spavined  condition,  if  actually  present, 
is  due  to  hereditary  causes.  A  blood  spavin  is  strictly  a 
distended  condition  of  the  vein,  which  has  become  en¬ 
larged  from  being  pressed  upon  by  the  growth  of  the 
bony  or  bursal  tumor  of  the  hock,  which  latter  consti¬ 
tutes  either  bone  or  bog  spavin.  No  special  treatment 
can  be  of  avail  in  so  young  an  animal.  Give  him  good 
pasturage  and  good  food  at  all  times,  with  plenty  of 
chance  for  liberty  of  action.  As  he  grows  older  and 
stronger,  nature  will  aid  in  affecting  a  cure,  especially  if 
proper  care  has  been  exercised.  At  any  rate,  the  animal 
should  not  be  subjected  to  labor  until  the  limbs  have 
become  consolidated  by  age.  No  colt's  foot  should  bo 
tampered  with  unless  diseased,  not  even  when  shod. 

Milch  Cows  Chewing  Bones. — F.  H.  Lauhton,  Cofl’ey 
Co.,  Kas.,  enquires  why  milch  cows  chew  old  dry  bones, 
.and  other  foreign  substances,  and  what  will  cure  them. 
This  propensity  to  chew  and  suck  bones,  depends  princi¬ 
pally  upon  the  want  of  the  animal  system  for  certain 
earthy  salts,  which  have  not  been  supplied  by  the  nutri¬ 
ment  given.  It  is  a  disease  of  barren,  exhausted  soils, 
the  produce  of  such  lands  being  wanting  iu  just  these 
elements.  For  treatment,  give  richer  fodder  from  other 
loc.alities,  or  pasture  the  auim.als  on  newer  or  better 
laud.  Improve  the  general  health  by  attention  to  clean¬ 
liness,  ventilation  and  sunshine.  Keep  the  skin  in  the 
best  condition  by  daily  carding  and  brushing.  In  the 
meantime,  improve  the  laud  by  supplying  it  with  the 
preparations  essential  for  restoring  its  value  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  desired.  Use  bone-dust,  phosphate,  plaster,  etc. 

Dislocation  of  Tendon  over  Hock  Joint. — W.  M. 
Harvard  (address  not  given),  owns  a  mare  that  has  been 
injured  by  strain.  “The  cap  of  the  hock  joint  seems  to 
h.avo  slipped  out  of  place.  There  arc  two  swellings,  one 
on  e.ach  side  of  the  joint  of  the  hock.  It  was  done  about 
toil  months  ago.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  in- 
llammaftion  in  it.” — From  the  history  of  the  case,  this  is 
an  ins^ice  where  the  tendon  has  been  torn  from  its  at¬ 
tachments  at  the  joint  of  the  hock,  and  has  been  forced 
to  one  side,  generally  the  outer.  It  is  an  accident  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  Nothing  can  be  done  beyond  enjoining 
perfect  rest  and  the  application  of  w'et  band.ages,  until  all 
inflammatiou  has  passed.  Then  the  animal  may  bo  put 
to  light,  slow  work,  and  it  will  eventually  regain  its- 
usefulness  but  not  the  natural  beauty  of  the  hock. 


Chat  with  Readers. 

Plant  for  a  Name.— G.  Jf.  B.  Viser,  Cook  Co.,  Ill., 
sends  us,  for  a  name,  a  little  plant  quite  common  in  sandy 
soils  in  late  summer,  the  Partridge  Pea.  Cassia  cham- 
cecrista.  It  is  an  annual,  about  a  foot  high,  with  compound 
leaves  of  many  small  leaflets,  and  numerous  bright  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  related  to  the  Sensitive  Plant,  and,  like  that, 
its  leaves  shut  up  when  disturbed,  though  much  more  slowly. 

Transplanting  Trees.— F.  M.  Gordon,  Stanley  Co., 
Dakota,  has  a  number  of  Seedling  Maples,  and  Box  Elders, 
and  wishes  to  know  the  best  time  to  transplant  them.— If 
the  climate  of  the  locality  is  favorable  for  fall  planting,  the 
season  is  now  too  late  to  risk  it.  Plant  as  early  in  spring  as 
the  soil  can  be  worked,  and  to  protect  them  in  the  dry  sea¬ 
son,  cover  the  soil  over  the  roots  with  an  ample  mulch  of 
some  kind— straw,  wild  hay,  leafy  brush,  or  whatever  will 
cover  the  surface,  and  prevent  evaporation. 

A  Berry  from  Manitoba.— M.  Jf.  MueJcle,  Manitoba, 
sends  us  for  a  name,  a  native  berry  which  is  “  a  nice  fruit 
for  jam,  and  pies.”  It  grows  but  sparsely  in  Manitoba,  but 
is  in  profusion  in  the  Northwest  Territory.— The  fruit  in 
question  is  of  the  Buffalo  Berry, Sfiepherdia  argentea,a  shrub 
five  to  ten  feet  high,  with  sharp-pointed  twigs.  The  stami- 
nate  and  pistillate  flowers  are  in  separate  plants.  The  fruit 
is  scarlet,  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  in  dense  clusters,  and  is 
sometimes  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  to  have  which,both  sexes 
must  be  planted.  The  fruit  is  much  liked  by  all  who  know  it. 

The  Uses  of  the  Catalpas.— R.  L.  WilUains,  Balti¬ 
more  Co.,  Md.  There  are  two  species  of  Catalpa,  that 
called  C.  speciosa,  being  more  hardy  than  0.  bigno- 
nioides  and  preferable  for  planting  in  the  Northern 
States.  The  wood  of  both  is  remarkably  durable.  We 
have  a  piece  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
seventy-flve  years,  which  is  perfectly  sound,  and  the  trees 
will,  under  proper  treatment,  prove  profitable  to  timber 
planters.  For  railroad  ties,  fence  posts,  and  other  uses 
where  most  wood  speedily  decays,  the  Catalpa  timber  re¬ 
sists  the  destructive  influences  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Rosebugs,- If  any  insect  has  been  regarded  as  “  iron¬ 
clad”  against  the  usual  insecticides,  it  is  the  Kosebug. 
B.  Hathaway,  writes  us  from  Manitoba,  that  he  kept  the 
insects  from  destroying  his  roses,  by  “  a  handful  of  Quassia 
chips,  boiled  in  one  or  two  gallons  of  water.”  He  omits  to 
state  how  it  was  applied,  but  we  presume  it  was  sprinkled 
upon  the  plants.  Quassia  has  a  reputation  as  a  fly  poison ; 
if  it  is  also  fatal  to  the  hard-shelled  Kosebug,  its  usefulness 
will  be  increased.  Quassia  is  kept  in  every  drug  store,  and 
is  not  dear.  We  mentally  “  stick  a  pin  ”  here,  to  try  Quas¬ 
sia  next  rose-time. 

» 

Apples  Blooming  in  September.— G.  D.  Welch, 
Suffolk  Co,  Mass.,  writes  us  that  he  has  a  crab  apple  tree, 
which,  about  the  first  of  September,  commenced  to  bloom ; 
as  fast  as  the  fruit  set,  and  the  blossoms  fell,  new  flowers 
continued  to  appear.  He  asks  if  this  is  at  all  common.— 
After  a  tree  has  perfected  its  leaf-buds,  and  fruit-buds,  cool 
weather  usually  comes  on,  and  these  remain  dormant  until 
spring.  If  the  fall  is  unusually  warm,  the  buds  are  excited, 
and  instead  of  waiting  until  spring,  they  open  in  autumn. 
This  often  happens  with  strawberries,  which  not  only 
bloom,  but  ripen  fruit  in  autumn.  This  unseasonable 
flowering  and  fruiting  is  at  the  expense  of  next  year’s  crop. 

“The  Eucalyptus  Tree.”— J.  H.  Cole,  Norfolk  Co., 
Va.,  writes  us :  “  The  Eucalyptus  tree  is  said  to  be  a  very 
fine  grower,  and  an  anti-malarial  tree,  or  a  tree  which 
should  be  cultivated  in  a  malarial  country,”  and  wishes  in¬ 
formation  about  the  tree.— As  there  are  about  a  hundred 
species  of  Eucalyptus  in  Australia,  the  term,  “  the  Eucalyp¬ 
tus,”  is  not  very  definite.  The  species  for  which  anti-mala¬ 
rial  properties  are  claimed,  is  E.  8ifo6ulM.9,  the  “  Blue  Gum 
tree”  of  Australia.  Whether  It  has  the  power  to  avert 
malaria,  wm  much  doubt.  Our  correspondent  can  not  read¬ 
ily  test  it,  as  the  tree  is  not  likely  to  prove  hardy  with  him. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  certainly  hardy  at  any  point  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast,  north  of  Florida. 

Trouble  tvitb  Grapes.— Henry  JFrits,  Cambria  Co., 
Pa.,  has  several  varieties  of  grapes,  which  did  well  until 
three  years  ago.  Now,  while  the  fruit  is  quite  small,  white 
specks  appear  upon  the  berries,  and  afterwards  they  rot 
and  drop  from  the  clusters.— Apparently  mildew  or  some 
similar  fungus  causes  the  “white  spots,”  ivhicli  are  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  trouble.  Try  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  applied 
liberally  by  means  of  a  bellows  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
sold  at  the  implement  stores.  The  application  should  be 
made  at  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  white  spots. 
If  the  date  of  their  appearance  is  known,  it  will  be 
well  to  apply  sulphur  a  few  days  before.  Use  the  sulphur  on 
a  hot,  quiet  day,  and  repeat  weekly  as  long  as  spots  appear. 

Preserving  Fence  Posts.— Every  now  and  then  the 
secular  papers  publish  something  relating  to  agriculture, 
more  or  less  absurd,  and  it  goes  the  rounds,  being  quoted 
from  one  to  another.  The  item,  after  it  has  gone  around, 
is  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  years,  when  some  one  revives 
it,  and  the  same  thing  is  repeated.  One  of  these  items  is  to 
the  effect  that  fence  posts,  of  any  kind  of  timber,  will  last 
as  long  as  locust,  if  painted  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  then 
given  a  coating  of  pulverized  charcoal.  J.  W.  Bailey, 
Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  sends  us  the  above  item,  and  asks  if  it 
is  true.— The  matter  looks  to  us  very  improbable,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  posts  so  treated  would  be  appreciably  more 
durable  than  those  without  it.  Charring  thoroughly  the 
portion  of  the  posts  that  goes  into  the  ground,  would  be 
far  more  useful,  because  charcoal  does  not  easily  decay. 


[Adv’ing  Rates,  see  page  568..1 
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Farmers’  Folly. 

Some  farmers  adhere,  even  against  the  full  light  of  fact 
and  discovery,  to  the  old  fashioned  folly  of  coloring  butter 
with  carrots,  annatto,  and  inferior  substances,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  splendid  record  made  by  the  Improved  Butter 
Color,  prepared  by  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington, 
Vt,  At  scores  of  the  best  Agricultural  Fairs,  it  has  received 
the  highest  award  over  aii  competitors. 

ONE  XKIAI.  OF  CmiiDKEN’S  SHOES 
vvitU  tlie 

TRADE 

A.S.T.  C.® 

MARK 

BliACK  TIP  ON  THEM,  will  convince 
Parents  of  tbeir  VAETTE. 

Cuff  Buttons,  Watch  Chains. 

Watches  and  jewelry.  Many  different  styles  at  low  prices. 
Send  for  circuiar.  C.  C.  CUMMINGS,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Circular! 

AUTOMATIC 

“NO  TENSION”  SEWING  MACHINE. 

NOISELESS-LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

Most  Beautiful  and  Durable  Work, 
AND  DOES  NOT  INJURE  HEALTH. 

Willcos  k  Gibbs  S.  M,  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N .  Y. 
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URIFYINC 
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RESS  AND 

UBLIC 

RONOUNCE 

EARLINE 

ERFECT. 

RUDENT 

EOPLE 

URCHASE 

YLE’S 

EARLINE. 


Sold  by  All  G-rocers. 

JlltllfS  put,  NewM. 

H.W.J0HIIS’ 

LIQUIDPAINTS 

Arettie  purest,  finest,  richest,  most  durable  and  enconomi- 
cal  paints  ever  made  for  structural  purposes.  Sami^les  of 
colors  and  Pamphlet  on  “Structural  Decoration,’ 
free  by  mall. 

ROOF,  CAR,  AND  BRIDGE  PAINTS. 

In  Seven  colors.  Are  especially  adapted  for  outbuildings, 
barns,  fences,  and  for  iron  and  rough  woodwork. 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING. 

The  best  in  the  market.  Suitable  for  steep  or  flat  roofs 
in  ail  climates.  Easily  applied  by  any  one. 

PLASTIC  STOVE  LINING. 

Composed  of  Asbestos  and  other  fire-proof  materials, 
prepared  ready  for  use,  and  can  be  easily  applied.  It 
18  invaluable  for  lining  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves, 
Furnaces,  Ranges,  etc.,  and  for  repairing  stove  and  flue 
joints,  broken  fire-brick,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Fall  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Samples,  etc.,  etc. 

H,  f ,  JOHNS’  iaMfactmi  Couaiiy, 

No.  87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Manupactukers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Liquid  Paints, 
Roof  Paints.  Roofing,  Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings, 
Piston  and  Packing,  Millboard,  Fire-Proof  Paints,Cements, 
Coatings,  etc.,  etc. 


The“IexasToflth-Pic!(.” 

Cut  shows  exact  size  and  style,  has  three 
blades,  file-tested:  Wide,  keen,  strong, 
Compact.  Price,  by  mail,  $1. 
Blades  replaced  free  if  soft  or 
flawy.  Good  l-blade,li5c,; Strong 
2-blade,  50c.  Ladies  2-blade 
Pearl,  50c.;  Gent’s  fine  3-blade, 
$1.  Hunting  Knife,  .$1.  Cattle 
Knife,  $1.  Heavy  Pruner,  $1. 
48-page  List  free,  also,  “How 
to  Use  a  Razor.” 

MAHER  &  GROSH. 
4th  St.,  Toledo,  O. 
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Springfield,  Mass 

CATALOQUE  FREE. 


irl?  Telescopes,  Spectacles, Barometers, 

I.IC5  Thermometers,  Phoographic  Out- 
Hts  for  Amateurs,  Opera  Olassest  &c.  wr.  H. 
WALMSLEY  &  CO.,  successors  to  R.  &  J.  Beck, 
Philadelphia.  Illustrated  Price  List  free,  to  any  address. 
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WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  JV.  Y., 

MANUFACTURE ns  OF 

Portable  and  Agricultural 

Steam  Engines 

Of  llie  HIGHEST  STANDARD,  lii^’ery  respect,  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmaiisliip.  Were  pioneers  in  tlie 
mamifaeture  of 

Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines, 

And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  tlie  best  ma¬ 
chinery  from  tlie  BEsr  materials,  and  in  tlie  best  .man¬ 
ner  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  and  ivitli  continued  improvements, 
liave  attained  tlie  highest  standard  in  excellence  of  work- 
niansliip,  simplicity  of  design  and  capacity  of  power.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  maintained  their  manufacture,  tlie 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Our  Semi-Annual 

Catalogue  fe 
jand  Price  List^"' 

j  of  Men’s  &  Boys* 

'  CLOTHING 

AND 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Is  NOW  READY,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address,  on  request 

Wanamaker 
&  Brown,  j 

V  Oak  Hall,  Philadelphia. 


ubudon’s  Birds  of  America.  Life-size  drawings 
from  the  original  stones,  beautifully  and  accu¬ 
rately  colored  from  nature,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  John  J.  Audubon.  The  first  time 
they  have  ever  been  offered  for  sale  separately. 
Send  postal  for  complete  descriptive  catalogue 
mailed  ft’ee  to  any  address  by 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT, 

301-305  Washington  Street,  opposite  “  Old  South,” 
Boston,  Mass. 


R.H.MACY&C0. 

14th  STREET  &  6th  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  AND  RETAILERS 
OF  THE  LARGEST  VARIETY  OF  FIRST-CLASS 

DRY  QOODS 

AND 

FANCY  aOODS 

SOLD  BY  ANY  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA. 

A  C  Y  ’S 

AND 

SANTA  CLAUS 

HAVE  ALWAYS  BEEN  SYNONYMOUS  TERMS. 
OUR  IMPORTATIONS  THIS  FALL  ARE  HEAVIER 
AND  EMBRACE  A  LARGER  VARIETY  OF 
TOYS,  DOLLS,  AND  HOLIDAY  GOODS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

1%'.  B. — As  we  open  one  IIOI.IDxlY 
4jJ001>S,  mail  ordeivs  will  l»e  filled 
and  sliipped  on  any  date  desieed. 
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PROFUSELY"  ILLUSTRATED 
AND  EXHAUSTIVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  OF  Superior  Gold 
Spectacles,  Eye  Glasses 
and  Chains,  Microscopes, Tele¬ 
scopes,  Magic  liaiiterus.  Op¬ 
era  Glasses,  Barometers, 
Thermometers,  Drawing  In¬ 
struments,  “Ano  Kato”  (What 
is  it?)  Free,  on  mention  of  this 
paper. 

EDISOB’S  ELECTRIC  IlfiHT  fillft* 

A  COMPLETE  Model  IKCANDESCENT 
Electric  LA  MP,  with  B&ttery,  Stand,  Burner,  Globe, 

Wire,  PItATENA,  &c.,  with  Instractlons  for  put¬ 
ting  In  perfect  operation,  will  be  sent  post-paid. 
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HARBACH  ORGAN  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


AMAGICLANTERN 
ELECTRIC  ENGINE 
MUSICAL  BOX 
orSTEAM  ENGINE 

E’er  particulars  how  to  .SECURE  ONE  and  Mam-I 
moth  Catalogue  of  Magic  I.aiiterns  and  Organ-' 
ettes,  all  latest  styles,  also  Wonderful  Novelties 
Address,  IlxYllBAUII  OIIGxYN  UO.,"P!iila-! 
delphia.  Fa.  MAGIC  LANTERNS  WANTED.| 


mil 


WANTED  IN  EVERY 


TOWN, 
;r;  sells 
CENTEN- 


AGENTS  for  new  patented  CigarClipper;  sells’ 
quick  ;  pays  well.  Samples  mailed.  Ten  cents. 

NIAL  M’F’G.  CO.,  Box  2368,  New  Y'ork. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS 

WITH  RUBBER  HANDS  AND  FEET 
The  Ilost  Natural,  Comfortable  and  Durable, 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

U.  S.  Gov’t  MTr. 

HI.  Pampblet  of  158  Pagoi 
Sent  Free. 

Also  a  New  System  of 
Measurements  by  which 
limbs  can  be  made  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  tho 
Jworld,  with  guaranteed 
^sucCESSwithout  requiring 
the  presenceof  the  patient. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

691  Broadway,  New  York. 
Mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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AMEEIOAi^'  AGEIOULTUEISl. 


[December, 


SEEDS  WORTH  GBDVnNG 


>LANTS-BULBS!^ETC 


GARDEIM 

‘^FIKLD^’ 

FLOWER 


GARDEN  REQUISITE B 


ILLUSTRATED  + 

+  HAND-BOOK, 

For  tlio  FABM  AND  GARDEN,  150  pafjes,  300 
illustrations,  and  a  Beautiful  Colored  Plate  of 
Flowers,  tells  what,  when,  and  now  to  jilant,  and 
is  lull  ot  information  invaltiablo  to  all  interested  in 
Kardening.  MAir.KD  FOR  three  two-cext  stamps,  to 
cover  iiostage. 

Ready  January  1st. 

Illustrated  Novelty  liist,  contains  all  the  New 
Vegetables,  Flowers  and  Plants.  Ready  in  January.  Free. 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  Monthly  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  Garden.  Valuable  Preiiiiiiins  given  to  each 
Subscriber.  $1.0)  per  year.  Sample  copy  and  Premium 
List  free.  With  Colored  Plate,  10  cents. 

The  American  Garden  and  American  Agbicul,- 
turist  one  year  for  only  $2.00. 

e.K.BLISUS0NS,34BarclaySt. 

NEW  YORK. 

California  Scarlet  Larkspur  Seed,  25  cts.  per 
package— California  Lily  Bulbs,  50  cts.— mailed  free  on 
receipt  of  price  by  Walter  Wagner,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

CiTT?  500  BUSHELS  OF  PEACH 
X*  SEED.  Price,  25  cents  per 

bushel.  Delivered  free  of  all  coat  to  cars.  Terms,  cash  with 
order.  Address  W.  B.  YARDLEY,  Lewes,  Delaware. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 


all  about 


JOHNSON  GRASS 


send  to  HEADQUARTERS  for  Pamphlet.  Address, 

HERBERT  POST,  Postburgh,  Dallas  Co.,  Alabama. 

PEAR  HEADQU  ARTERS“®ft 
EACH  and  other  FKDIT  TREES. 

MCUl  BCDDUrQMAT  KING, 
new  PtnnlEa  MARLBORO  > 

NEARLY  CLUSTER!® 

NEW  GRAPES  N I  AG  A,’  HayMl' 

CURRANTS,  &e,  {^Catalogue free'. 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

1838-1884.  the  largest 

And  Most  Beantifnl 


Early  Pear. 


Ripening  in  Central  New  York  early  in 
July,  and  Sells- at  High  Prices.  Send  for 
history  of  Original  Tree,  100  yrs. 
old.  Headquarters  for  Kiell'er 

Fears,  Parry  Strawberries,  Wilson, 

fco  »S!GraSeL:Wm.^ 

CABBAGE  SEED. 

Long-  Island  Cabbage  Seed  is  the  very  best. 
For  Price  List  to  tlie  Trade,  address 

FRANCIS  BRILL,  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

UllJfC  Po’keepsie  Red,  TJI- 
1 1  HTI  n  Bn  VlnLU  ster  Prolific,  Fran- 
■■  Me  SB  nv  cisli. Hayes, Moore’sEarly, 

■fl  FB  Hi  and  all  the  best  new- and  old  varie- 

H  H  nu  9  In  ties,  true  m  nrtmr.  New  8travv- 
■  B  ai  u  ■  berries,  Raspberries,  etc. 

UADI  DODn  Hansell  &  other  Raspberries.  Pricelist 
mBnLDUnU /rce.  JoelHokneu  &  Son,  Merchantville.N.J. 


Dutch  Bulbs 

NEW  AND  RARE  WINTER  FX.OWERING 
PLANTS,  NEW  FRUITS,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— Large  importations,  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs,  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  Plants,  Palms,  Crehids,  Roses,  &c.,  well 
grown,  cheap.  New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries, 
new  Grapes,  new  Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  Catalogues  mailed  to 
applicants  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  1).  C. 

MATTHEWS’  mflLL 

Hand  Cultivator, 

Wheel  Hoe, 

SINGLE  OR  COMBINED. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners 
everywhere  to  be  the  most  nerfect  and  reliable  implements 
In  use  for  planting  and  cultivating  garden  crops.  Beivareof 
cheap  imitations  !  The  genuine  machines  are  made  only  by 

T.  B.  EVERETT  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  circulars,  giving  latest  prices  and  Improvements. 


William  CrozierWi^  Peter  Henderson. 
Just  issued.  A  new  work  of  400  pages, 
containing  23S  iIlu.strations.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $2.50.  Table  of  Contents  mailed 
free.  AGENTS  WANTED.  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


HOWTHEFARMPAYS; 


A  beautiful  work  of  150  pages,  Colored  Plate,  and  1000  illustra¬ 
tions,  with  descriptions  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables, 
prices  of  Seeds  and  Plants,  and  how  to  grow  them.  Printed  in 
English  and  German.  Price  only  10  cents,  which  may  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  first  order. 

It  tells  wliat  you  want  for  the  garden,  and  liow  to  get  it  instead  of  running  to  tlie 
grocery  at  the  last  moment  to  buy  whatever  seeds  liappeu  to  he  left  over,  meeting  with 
disappointment  after  weeks  of  waiting, 

BUY  ONLY  YICR’S  SEEDS  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  32  pages,  a  Col¬ 
ored  Plate  in  every  number,  and  many  lino  engravings.  Price,  $1.25  a  year;  Five  Copies 
for  $5.  Specimen  numbers  10  cents  ;  3  trial  copies  25cents.  We  will  send  to  any  address 
Vick’s  Magazine  and  anyone  of  the  following  publications  at  the  prices  named  below — 
really  two  magazines  at 'the  price  of  one— Century,  $4.50:  Harper’s  Monthly,  $4.00;  St. 
Nicholas,  .$3.50;  Good  Cheer,  $1.25;  or  Wide  AwaUe,  Good  Clieer,  and 
Vielt’.s  Magazine  for  $3.25. 

VICK’S  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  210  Pages,  Six 
Colored  Plates,  nearly  1000  Engravings,  $1.25,  in  elegant  cloth  covers. 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES.  PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 
SMALL  FRUITS.  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

An  immense  stock.  Splendid  Assortment.  Warranted  true,  Remarkably  cheap— 40  CHOICE 
B  O  C  T  O  Send  for  Catalogue  free.  SOth  year.  500  Acres.  21  Greenhouses.  Address 

vP  I  O  t  I  O  ■  THE  STORRS  &  HARR180N  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


STROWBRIDGE  SOWER 


BROAD  CAST 


BEST.  CHEAPEST.  SIWPLEST. 


C.W.  DORU,  IHianager 

RACINE  SEEDER  COMPANY,  283 


Sows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  plaster,  salt,  ashes, 
commercial  fertilizers  —  everything  requiring 
broadcasting— any  quantity  per  acre,  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  method.  SAVES  SEED 
by  sowing  perfectly  even.  Not  affected  by  uind,  as 
seed  is  not  thrown  upwards.  Sows  half  or  full 
.cast,  on  either  or  both  sides  of  wagon.  Readily 
attached  to  any  wagon  or  cart  without  injury,  and. 
:used  wherever  they  can  be  driven.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time,  Sows  80  acres  wheat  per  day.  Crop  one- 
G>urth  larger  than  when  drilled.  Only  perfect 
Broadcaster  made ;  most  accurate  agricultural 
mplement  in  the  world.  Endorsed  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  Agricultural  colleges  and  best  farmers 
in  U.  S.  Fully  warranted— perfectly  simple.  Do 
net  be  put  ofif  with  any  other.  Send  at 
once  for  new  free  illustrated  catalogue  with 
full  information  and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 
FOURTH  ST.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


IVAPQBATING  FRUIT 


F'ull  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yields,  profits,  prices 
and  general  statistics,  FREE. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  00. 

Box  O,  WAYNESBORO.  PA. 


GORTON  FEED  STEAMER. 

simple,  cheap.  For  cooking  food  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Hogs.  Sweating  Tobacco,  Laundry  Use,  etc.  It  has  no  Equal. 
Address,  GORTON  STEAMER  M’F’G  CO.,  Montrose,  Pa. 

18,000  Carpenters  and  Farmers 

now  use  our  Late  Make  Filers  to  file  saws,  so  they 
will  cut  faster  than  ever.  Teeth  all  of  equal  size, 
Pitch  and  Bevel.  Single  one  sent  free  on  receipt  of  $2.50, 
where  no  Dealer  keeps  them  for  sale.  A  discount  to  Dealers 
or  others  wishing  to  sell.  For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Ti^sti- 
monials  from  persons  who  use  them,  etc.,  address 

E.  ROTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Penna. 
Post-Office  ^loney  Orders  make  payable  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

GABDEN  SEEDS 

Catalogue  for  1§85,  willi  I>irec- 
tioiis  for  Cultivation,  mailed  FREE. 
Please  write  for  it.  Address, 
.¥0§EPH  HARRIS, 
Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  1l. 

I  particularly  want  the  Boys 
and  Girls  to  send  for  it. 


More  men  wanted.— To  solicit  orders  for  our 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock.  A  splendid  line  of  New 
Specialities.  Good  wages  paid  for  reliable,  energetic  men. 
Inclose  stamp  and  write  for  terms  to  E,  B.  Richardson  & 
Co.,  Kanadesaga  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

DCA^U  Suited  to ftll  sections* 

rtAun  I  nttd  APPLE  TREES,  cx* 

tra  long-keeping  varieties.  Kieffer  and  Le  Conte 
Pears.  Full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock  cheap. 

Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit,  and  other  Plants  Dy 
mail*  Catalogue^  80  pages,  showing  how  and  what  to  plant, 

KANBOLPU  FEXEUS,  Wilmington,  DeL 

Natural  Va.  and  N.  C.  Peach  Seed.  A  supply  of  No.  1 
peach  seeds  now  on  hand.  Such  as  we  use  for  our  own 
stock,  and  the  best  obtainable.  Dry  seeds  this  fall,  in  lots  of 
10  hush,  and  over.  $1. ‘25  per  bush.  Small  lots  $1.50.  Packed 
free.  Also,  frosted  seed  next  spring.  For  particulars,  address 
CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

BOWKER’S 

Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate  with  Potash. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and  low  in 
price.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  Ne’iv  York. 

WANTED  SALESMEN. 

We  want  an  active,  energetic  young  man  or  lady  in  every 
county  in  the  U.  S.  to  sell  our  goods.  We  offer  a  permanent 
and  good  paying  position  to  any  young  man  or  lady  who  can 
come  to  us  well  recommended.  We  do  not  desire  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  tlwse  who  think  fortunes  are  made  in  a  day, 
hut  with  those  who  are  willing  to  toil,  and  want  a  perma¬ 
nent,  good  paying  position.  In  answering  please  state  age, 
whether  married  or  single,  and  present  employment. 
Address,  CORNELL  &  CO., 

356  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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AMEKICAE-  AGBICULTURIST. 


5oT 


Free  to  All. 

Our  new  Fall  Catalogue  of  Seed  heat,  Bulbs,  Plants, 
Small-Fruits,  etc.  Send  us  your  address  at  once  on  postal, 
as  you  ought  to  have  it  before  purchasing  anywhere. 

BENSON,  MAUEE  *fc  CO.,  IMiila.,  Pa. 


FRUIT 

NOTES 


30c*  a  year,  and  Cornelia  Straw¬ 
berry  {latest  of  all)  and  other  plant 
premiums  mailed  free*  Copy  free. 
K.  JOIIKSTON,  Shorts villc,  Ont.  to..N.  V. 


NEW 

SEEDS 


SEND  YOUli.  NAME  NOW  I 
for  our  GARDEN  and  FARM  j 
i»[ANUAl.  for  1885.  Published  I 
Jan.  1st.  Customers  of  last  year  i 
need  not  write  for  it.  Address  | 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

Seed  Growers,  FbHadclpbia,  1 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Catalogue  for  1885,  witli  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Cultivation,  mailed  FISCE. 
Please  write  for  it.  Address, 
JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

More  ton  Farm,  Rochester,  ST.  Y, 
II^”I  particularly  want  the  Boys 
and  Girls  to  send  for  it. 


SI6 


BREECH-LOADER 

Guar.anteed  Steel  Barrels,  Side 
Lever  Action,  Bar  (Front  Action) 

_ Locks.  Warranted  good  shooter 

or  no  sale.  Only  SIC.  Our  Famous  Number  21, 

MUZZLE-LOADER 

Send  stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Guns,  Knives,  Watches. 

P.  POWELL  &  SON,  180  Mciin  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


NEW  ^YE6ET^BIiE^  S*^4^PECI7I]iTY.  ( 

A  customer  writes :  "  For  26  years  I  have  dealt  with  you.  I 
have  lived  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Colorado,  and  no  ( 
matter  what  soil  or  climate,  the  result  was  always  tlio  same, 
to  wit;  religiously  lionest  and  good.”  This  is  the  quality  of  ( 
seed  I  would  be  happy  to  supply  to  all  farmers  and  gardeners  ' 
in  the  United  States,  sending  them  free  my  new  vegetable  and  / 
dower  seed  Catalogue  for  18S5.  The  collection  of  vegetable' 
seed  I  Oder,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  found  in  any  Ameri-  , 
can  Catalogue.  A  large  portion  of  it  being  of  iiiy  own  I 
growing.  As  the  original  introduderof  the  Eclipse  Beet, 
Early  Ohio,  and  Burbank  Potatoes,  Marblehead  Early  Corn,  I 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  Marblehead  Cabbage,  and  a  score  of 
other  new  vegetables,  X  Invite  the  patronage  of  the  public.  In  i 
the  gardens  and  on  the  farms  of  those  who  plant  my  seed,  ' 
will  be  found  my  best  advertisement.  , 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGOR  Y,  Marblehead,  Mass.  I 


AC  M  E' 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

It  is  the  best  selling: 
tool  ou  earth. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 

Clod  Crusher 
and  Leveler, 


The  “  ACME”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crushei*  and  JLevelerj  and  to  the  Cuttingry  Eiftiust^ 
TuriJiiifi:  proce>;8  of  double  ganqs  of  CAST  STEE.E  COUETEK  S,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  give 
iinniense,  cutting. power.  ,Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps,  leveling  ofi' the  ground  and  thoroughly 
pulverizing  the  soil  are  perforined  at  the  same  time.  The  eutire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids 
pulling  up  rubbish.^  It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail ;  w'orks 
perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the  only  Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  eutire  surface  of  the  ground. 


DEDERICECS  HAY 


PRESSESo 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 


We  make  a  Variety  of  Sizes  working  from  4  to  15  Feet  Wide. 

Don’t  let  your  dealer  yialm  olf  a  Ease  imitation  or 
some  inferior  tool  on  you  under  tke  assurance  that  it  is  sometliing  better,  but 
SATISFY  YOFKSKEF  BY  OKDFUI'oG  AN  “ACME”  ON  TKIAE.  We  will  send  tke 
Double  Gang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States  on  trial,  and  if  it 
does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back,  w'c  paying  rcturti  freigkt  ckarges.  Wo  don’t  ask 
for  i>ay  until  you  kave  tried  it  ou  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  I’aiiipblet  Containing  Tlioiisauds  of  Testimonials  from  46  diflerent  States  and  Territories. 
BKANCn  OFFICE;  a.*  «  «  T5T5  Iliiniifactoi'y  ami  Principal  Oflicc: 

HARIilJSBUIiGJ-,  iNiiiili  ik>  efr  UifliLft,  millincjton,  new  jeeset. 


THE  PHEUMATIC 

FRUIT  DRIERS, 

Eetain  the  natural  fruit  and  vegetable 
flavor. 

The  most  rapid  evaporation,  with  least 
fuel. 

Made  in  ALL  SIZES,  for  f.arm  or 
factory  use. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best  Evapo¬ 
rators  for  making 

APPLE  JELLY 

from  Cider,  without  sugar  or  any  for¬ 
eign  substance. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and 
Testimonials. 


Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  ROSS 

ENSILA&E  &  EODDEE  CUTTERS. 


These  Cutters  are  guaranteed  to  he  the  best  in  the  world 
Any  one  wishing  to  buy  a  cutter,  is  at  liberty  to  try  one  or 
ours  In  competition  with  any  other  make  m  (he  world  De- 
fore  buying,  and  if  it  does  not  prove  superior  in  every  way, 
it  may  he  returned.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  sale.  Please  send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular  before 
you  buy  a  Cutter.  Our  newand  valuable  hook  on  Ensilage 
and  Silos  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  (o  any  address 
tipon  application.  E.  W.  BOSS  &  CO., 

J^Mentlon  this  paper.  pulton,  N.i. 


N.  B.— Pasipulet  “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  sent  pkee  to  parties  -who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices 


SO 


m 


ATLAS 


WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S 

_ MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAM  EHGINES&BOI 

Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  in  StocK 
for  immediate  delivery. 


Spinal  Misses’  W^aist, .  $1  75 

Spinal  Misses’  Corset, .  H  00 

Spinal  Nursing  Corset, .  2  ^5 

Spinal  Abdominal  Corset, .  2  75 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians,  delivered 
free  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  on  receipt  of  price. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Lady  Agents  "Wanted. 
Dr.  Linguist’sSpinalCorset  Co.,  I12B’way,New  York. 


Book  3  Ceils  Eacl. 

The  following  books,  each  one  of  Nvbich  contains  a.  complete  first- 
class  novel  by  a  celebrated  author,  are  published  in  neat  pamphlet 
form, many  of  them  handsomely, illustrated,  and  printed  from  clear, 
readable  type  on  good  paper  :  The  Mystery  of  the  Mill,  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Blount ;  CaptaUi  Aleck's  Legacy,  by  M.  T.  Caldor;  Blue  Eyes 
and  Golden  Hair,  by  Annie  Thomas;  Amos  Barton,  by  George 
Eliot;  Henry  Arkell,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood;  The  Laurel  Bush,  by 
Miss  Mulock;  A  Gilded  Sin,  by  the  author  of  “Dora  Thorne”; 
Heaping  the  Whirlioind,  by  Mary  Cecil  Hay;  David  Hunt,  by  Mrs. 
Ann  S.  Stephens;  Dudley  Carleon,  by  MissM.  E.  Braddon;  The 
Mystery  of  the  Headlands,  by  Etta  W.  Pierce ;  A  Golden  Dawn, 
by  the  author  of  “Dora  Thorne”;  Valerie's  Fate,  by  Mrs.  Alexander; 
Sister  Rose,  by  Wilkie  Collins;  Anne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood;  Miss¬ 
ing,  by  Mary  Cecil  Hay;  Bell  Brandon,  by  P.  Hamilton  Myers; 
The  Yellow  Mask,  by  Wilkie  Collins;  The  Cricket  onthe  Hearth, 
by  Charles  Dickens;  A  Bride  from  the  Sea,  by  the  author  of 
*‘Dora  Thorne”;  Hester,  by  Beatrice 'M.  Butt;  The  Lost  BankNote, 
by  Mrs,  Henry  Wood;  Back  to  tke  Old  Home,  by  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 
We  will  send  any  one  of  the  above  books  by  mail,  post-paid,  for 
Three  Cents;  any  fivefor  IS  cents;  any  10  for  SOcents; 
the  eutire  number  (23  books)  for  40  cents.  Postage  Stamps 
taken.  These  a.e  the  cheapest  books  ever  published,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  worth  five  times  the  money  asked  for  them.  This  offer  is 
made  to  introduce  our  popular  publications.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded.  Address,  F.  M.  LtJl*TOK» 
Publisher,  No#  8  Park  Place,  >icw  York. 


WT  A  EVERT  FARMER  AND  GRAIN 

YT  Ail  .L  DEALER  to  send  $1.00  for  a  sam¬ 

ple  of  our  Woodeu  Blade  Grain  and  P<itato  Scoop. 
It  does  not  cut  tlie  fruit  like  an  ordinary  steel  scoop. 
Sent  to  anv  address  upon  receipt  of  $1.0U.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  B.  ROWLAND  &r  CO... 

Ei'auklord«  Philadelphia;  Pa. 


WELL  iOMi, 


ARTESIAN 
DRILLING  &  MIN- 

J"  ERAL  PROSPECT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY 
and  how  to  nse,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recom¬ 
mended  in  ‘‘Amorioau  Agriculturist/'  nov.  No.,  18*9,  page  465. 
Send  for  it.  Pmtable,  low  priced,  woiked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  p”>re  list  to  A"’''’'ts. 

Pierce  Well  Escavitcr  Cc.  Long  Island  City,  New  Tork. 


Lion 


CUTTER 


THE  13  EST 

Ensilage  aud  Fodder 
CUTTER  made.  Also 

GALE’S  CYLINDER 
and  LEVERCUTTE 

We  make,  besides,  the  old 
and  popular  self-sharpoh- 
ing 

FEED  FITTER. 

For  full  description  send  for  illustrated 
circulars  aud  Price  List.  Address 


THE  BEECHER  &  TAYEOB  AGRICUE- 
TURAE  Tool.  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  3Iass. 
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FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Containing  sixty  acres  (one-liaif  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  city.i,  containing  timber,  pasture,  weli  water,  large 
apple  orchard,  good  dwelling,  cout.iniug  live  rooms,  sta¬ 
bles.  The  orcliard  is  surrounded  on  tliree  sides  by  an  osage 
liedge;  all  good  loam  soil,  well  suited  for  planting;  all  pro¬ 
duce  will  tiud  a  ready  sale  in  ISlooinington,  a  city  of  25,000 
inliabitants.  If  preferred,  the  laud  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  5 
or  10  acres.  Terms,  one-lifth  cash,  the  balance  in  five  yearly 
payments,  with  six  per  cent  interest.  Good  reasons  for 
selling  will  be  given.  For  particulars,  address 
""~EK  . . . 


I 


PETEK  FOLSOM,  Bloomington,  111. 

INJAGAKAWHITE  grape.  MARLBORO  Raspberry. 
H.  S.  Akdebson.  Union  Spnngs.  N.Y.  Catalogue /ree 
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New  Scrap  Pictures  and  Tennyson’s  Poems 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

CAiTTOL  CARD  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Lady  of  education  wanted  on  SALARY  in  every 
city  and  village.  A  FEW  wanted  to  travel.  NO  cap- 
tal  required  TYLER  &  CO.,  Detroit,  itlicli. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  etc.,  for 
School,  Club  and  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata- 
^  logue  E,  free.  T.  S.  Dkioson,  Chicago, Ill. 


Paid  Local  or  Traveling 
Salesmen  to  sell  our 

- -  K.itclieii  Specialties 

to  the  trade.  State  salary  wanted  and  address 
The  Clipper  Mfs.  Co.  Limited,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALARY ^ 


BOYS 


MAKE  60  PER  CENT  PROFIT. 

NEW  CIGAR  CLIPPER. 
Sells  at  sight.  Outfit  by  mail,  7.') 
-  cents;  sample,  10  cents.  N.  O. 

wii^^^«iatMflW^^lALSTED^J?ox^368^^ew^^r^ 

EVERY  iOY  OR  QIRL 

Who  sends  us  16  cents  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
ten  hovs.mid  girls  who  love  to  read,  will  receive  YOUNG 
AMERICA,  a  large  ,50-ceiit  monthly,  full  of  beautiful 
pictures;  brilliant  stories,  poems,  puzzles,  etc.,  one 
year  free.  Don’t  miss  this  rare  chance,  as  this  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  youtli's  paper  in  America.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price  after  .Taiiiiarv  Ist,  18^5.  50  cents  per  year. 
Address  YOUNG  AMERICA, 

Look  Box  675,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 

CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

B003IER  ^  BOSCIIERT  PRESS 
CO#,  Syracuse,  N«  Y* 

([jUR  HOLIDAY  pACKAQE. 

^To  intro duce  onr°^oSs'am^ecure'future  trade^w^wIlT 
send  you  (free  of  chare  i  if  you  will  send  20  cents  in  stamps  for 
postage, etc., 5pretty  Christmas  Cards,5nice  New  YearCards, 
5  lovely  Birthday  Cards,  a  beautiful  Gut  Bound  Floral  Auto¬ 
graph  Album  illustrated  with  birds,  flowers,  ferns,  etc.,  a 
hands  uue  Photographic  Album  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the 
TTuited  States,  with  autograph  signature  of  each,  also,  Our 
New  Illustrated  Holiday  Book. 

U.  S.  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Every  Reader  of  the  “Agriculturist”  Should 
Subscribe  for  the 

NEW  YORK  OBSERVER, 

THE  GREATEST  AND  THE  BEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 

Edited  by  Dr.  S.  IREN^US  PRIME, 

Who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Editorial  Fraternily. 

He  is  assisted  by 


Rev.  E.  D.  G.  Prime,  D.D. 
Rev.  K.  M.  Ofl'ord. 

L.  A.  Maynard. 

Madame  Bompiani. 


Rev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D. 
Rev.  Wendell  Prime,  D.D. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Grout,  D.D. 

Miss  Morgan. 


Besides  the  regular  Editors,  the  Observek  has  a  host  of 
paid  contributors  and  correspondents  all  over  the  w-'orld, 
including  home  and  foreign  missionaries,  t  ravelers,scholar8, 
divines,  poets,  and  literary  men  and  women. 

The  NEW  YORK  OBSERVER  is 
a  LIVE  NEWSPAPER 

Giving  every  week  A  RELIGIOUS  SHEET  full  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  encouragement  and  trutli ;  and  A  SECUL.VR  SHEET 
containing  all  tlie  news. 

Tlie  price  is  $3.15  a  year.  For  hona  fide  new  suhscribers 
we  give  One  Dollar  commission.  Spscial  terms  toclek- 

<3Y.MEX. 


FOR  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Observer  is  a  valuable  medium,  on  account  of  its  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation  among  intelligent  and  well-to-do  people, 
its  moderate  rates,  and  its  excellent  form. 

For  further  particulars  and  sample  copies,  address 

NKW  YOUK  DBSEItVEIt, 

31  and  32  I’arU  Row. 


Revolvers, 
Rifles, 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.)  ChambcrSburg,  Pa. 


A  BOX  OF  FUN! 

I  To  any  reader  of  this  paper  who  will  send 
'  V4  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postape,  we  will 
eei^  FJREE  our  New  Agents’  Sample  Book 
of  Cards  with  pricelist  of  a  hundred  styles  and 
large  premium  liit.  We  will  also  mail  you 
a  box  of  goods  that  would  cost  more  than  |I 
at  retail.  Just  see  what  this  box  contains?  1 

Sack  Bustle  cards,  (comic)  1  pack  Mind  Yoor 
usmess  cards,  1  pack  Caution  cards,  1  pack 
Flirtation  cards,  1  pack  Acquaintance  cards, 

1  pack  Escort  cards,  the  game  of  Komical 
^Konversation,  100  choice  Quotations  for  Au- 
Afifin  nn'tn  nJr  a  Albums,  the  wonderful  Age  Tablet,* 

(facsimile),  the  Great  Triple  Prize 
T^lPt’^ii  r  ^  Fortune,  (very  laughable)  1  Fortune  Telling 
A 1  if  w  Dumb  Alphabet,  1  Morse 

mvsT/rv  ^  wSp'’®,*’  '  f“»  of  wondersfuaand 

mysten'.  WrUe  .u  race.  Send  one  cent  stamps  if  you  can. 

If.  S.  CARD  CO.,  CENTEKBR6ok:  COVV 

Attorney’s  fee  contingent  on  Success. 
Address  E.  H.  GELSTON  *fe  CO., 
Wasliingtou,  D.  C. 


1885  CAmoeOE  1885 

Contammg  30  Pages  and  over  40  Lngravings,  showing  the 

“PLACET  JR”  FARM  TOOLS 


-  . — - ,  owing  Lw 

REOUCTiOn  li^  PRICES 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  b©  without  information  concerning  our  n©w 

HOLIOW  STEEL  STANDARD  aTSII 
S.  L.  ILLEN  &  CO.  Blfrs.  Philadelphia. 


II«W  TO  TELL  THE  AGE  OF  A  HORSE,  a  pocket  manual  of  I 
great  value, written  by  Prof.  Heard,  a  member  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons,  London.  •  The  importance  of  knowing  how  to  tell  the  age  of  a 
horse  by  an  examinition  of  his  teeth  cannot  be  overestimated  by  those  who 
have  occasion  to  buy  horses.  Such  knowledge  is  valuable  alike  to  the  farmer, 
merchant,  and  mechanic,  and  may  often  save  many  dollars  to  its  possessor. 
Tricks  of  horse  traders  are  fully  exposed  so  that  no  one  need  be  cheated. 
There  is  also  a  chapter  on  Horse  Character,  telling  how  to  know  whether  a 
horse  is  kind  and  gentle  or  vicious  and  unreliable.  Bound  in  extra  cloth, 
with  ink  side-stamp.  PriceSO  cents,  post-paid.  Our  Offer: — We  will  send 
the  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  one  year  and  a  copy,  both  for  only  50  cents. 
Address  Pottft  Erotlicro,  Box  30,  ParkcHburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


*^<I  ‘‘OO  Joisoqp  ‘SanqsoTiJ'G^  'og  xog  “’soja  sttoj  •ouiz^S-bk  pnn  jjooq  aiq-BnpB.v 
siqi  Joj  sTuoo  A'lji j  'Jiooq  oqi  jo  opfis  joqTio  jo  JosBqdand  eq^  oj  ‘oajj  'jT3a.f  auo 
3NIZYf)VN  S-liaKHVI  oqi  paos  lU-'^  ^AV— ••‘»J50  •<*'0  ‘-finKl’BJnp  sti  jo 
’junooo’B  no  oiq'ejajajd  si  Snipuiq  q^op  oqi  ‘posn  qoniu  aq  o;  A'pTtn  si  >iooq  aqj  sy 
•iaAOO  jodnd  ui  anins  oqi  joj  sinao  09  -lo  ‘qiop  ui  punoq  Xpoiospn^q  ‘tijoal  ap 
-■BniuA  Slip  JOJ  oOTS  aSjtjqo  oai  ‘ano  siqj  n-aqi  uotiaiujojui  ajoiu  on  uiaiuoa 
qoiqAi  siiooq  JOJ  OO'SS  oj  OOT-S  tuojj  SnijjaS  oin  sjaqsipnd  ja'qjo  a|iqAl 
uaoq  aAuq  raoqj  jo  auo  .^joao  pn-c  ‘OOSS  isoo  Tiooq  siqj  ui  sadpai  ai2np  aqj 
JO  omog  'Ojo  ‘sjajupa  ‘sjoujn^  ‘sjotiuk  ssanjan  ‘sjanuMX  ‘sjaiqToiQ 
'sjsiuv  ‘sjaranjjaj  ‘sjsiiuan;  'sjsi29nj(X  ‘sjanoijoajnoQ  ‘sjaoojf)  ‘sJOjnp-Bj 
-nc-BK  ‘sjau.viO-3ioojs  ‘sjainja^j  joj  sadioaj  suituuoo  ti  ’Tiooq  aqj  jo  aoijd  aqj 
samij  naj  qjjOALinajt  ‘sadpaj  apunpi  OOOZ  •H008C  JT  <Sa8V3 


A  GOOD  Stir  ron  $12. 


LENGTH  OF  BARREL  22  TO  28  INCHES. 
SHOOTS  ACCURATELY  UP  TO  1200  YARDS. 


GOOD  WITH  SHOT  AT  100  TABDS, 

EVANS’ 26-SHOT  SPORTING  MAGAZINE  GUN 


SHOOTS  TWENTY-SIX  SHOTS  IN  SIXTY  SECONDS, 

With  Either  Ball  or  Shot  Cartridge,  Without  Kemoving  from  the  Shoulder. 

Tpj  •  A.!  m  j.  /n  •  J.T _ J  For  Ijargc  or  Sniall  Gaine>  as  it  can  be  Used 

It  IS  tilG  Best  CjUH  hi  th©  iworld.  instantly  as  a  Kifle  or  Shot  Gmi. 

NO  HAMMER  IN  THE  WAY.  THROWING  DOWN  THE  GUARD  EJECTS,  LOADS  AND  COCKS. 

The  Evans  is  without  exception  the  most  accurate>  longest  ranged,  easiest  loaded,  quickest  flred,  l^st  constructed, 
simplest  and  most  perfect  breech  loading  gun  in  the  world.  It  is  44-calibrc,  centre  nre,  22  to  2S-iucli  barrel. 
Engraved  Black  Walnut  Stock,  and  sighted  with  graduated  sights  up  to  1,20U  yards. 

Good  for  all  Large  Game  -a  ri/HsA  |  Good_  lor  all  Sinajl  Game 


with  Uall  Cartridge  at 


1,200  Yards 


with  Shot  Cartridge  at 


100  Yards. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THE  EVANS.— UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

1 

between  i 
Chester ! 

out  a  wl  _ 

shooting  gun  I  ever  put  to  my  shoulder,  and  ns  for  accuracy  i. - -  -  _  . 

.J.  A.  Boyd,  of  Yates’ Sharpshooters.  This  Repeating  Gun  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  bytliease  oi  new 
patents  it  can  be  nseil  for  all  kinds  of  game,  large  or  small,  and.  put  iloiihle  barrel  guns  way  out  of 
sight  tor  quick  and  ellective  shooting,  w’e  guarantee  every  gun  perfect .tu  every  respect.  \\  c  will  sell  this  splendid 
repeating  gun  22-inch  barrel  for  $12.00,  or  the  28-inch  barrel  for  $14.00  if  ordered  before  Januar.v  1st.  Don  t  miss 
tills  cliance,  but  huv  the  gnu  at  once.  Cut  this  Out  and  mention  this  paper  when  you  order,  as  this  advertisement  will 
not  appear  again.  \Ve  will  send  the  gun  C.  O.  D.,  if  you  send  $4.00  witfi  order,  the  balance  can  be  paid  at  the  Express 
Office  wlieii  you  receive  tiie  gun.  If  yon  send  full  amount  of  casli  witli  order,  we  ivill  send  25  ball  and  2d  shot  cartridges 
free.  Brice  of  Shot  Cartridges  $2.00  per  hundred.  Ball  Cartridges  $1.50  per  hundred.  ^ We  are  able  to  make  this 
extraordinary  offer  because  we  liave  secured  twenty  thousand  dollars  wortli  of  tliese  guns  at  onc-tlilrd  tlie  actual  cost. 

ter  or  Dost 'Office  jfouey  Order.  |  World  Mf’g  Co.,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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550 


«  New  •and*  standard  •W  orks.  m 

{Sent  Post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  price.) 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Every  day  in  the  coomth  Y 

By  HARRISON  WEIR. 

With  Drawings  for  Every  Day  and  tUe 
montlis,  and  Elglit  Colored  Pictures. 

BT  THE  AETHOR. 

400  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

An  exquisite  little  work,  square  16mo.,  elegantly  bound 
in  brown,  blue,  and  gold.  A  tasteful  and  elegant  Holiday 
Present. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 


Yolir  Plants. — Plain  and  Practical  Direc¬ 
tions  for  the  Treatment  of  Tender  and  Hardy  Plants  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Garden.  By  James  Sheehan,  Prac¬ 
tical  Florist,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Paper  Covers.  40  cts. 

!^Io«lern  'Wiiitlow  tnstrtleniiig'. — Prac¬ 
tical  Information  for  Amateur  Gardeners,  by  Samuel 
Wood.  1.25 

Tlie  Practical  Ponltry  Keeper. — 

A  Complete  and  Standard  Guide  to  the  Management  of 
Poultry,  whether  for  Domestic  Use,  the  Markets,  or  Ex¬ 
hibition.  New  Edition,  with  colored  Plates.  By 
L.  Wright.  Cloth,  12mo.  2.00 

KaDDits  for  PxliiDitioii,  Pleasure 
and  Market. — A  Complete  Guide  for  the  Amateur 
and  Professional  Rabbit  Keeper.  By  R.  O.  Edwards.  1.25 
“  Cats,”  Xiieir  Points  anti  Clas- 
slflcatlon. — With  Chapters  on  Feline  Ailments,  and 
their  Remedies,  How  to  Train,  etc.  By  Dr.  W.  Gordon 
Stables,  author  of  “  Our  Friend  the  Dog,”  etc.  2.00 
'I'he  Porester,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Planting,  Rearing,  and  General  Management  of  Forest 
Tree’s.  By  James  Brown,  Inspector  of  Woods  and  For¬ 
ests,  Benmore  House,  Port  Elgin,  Ontario.  Assisted  by 
his  son,  George  E.  Brown.  Fifth  Edition.  Enlarged 
and  Improved.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Wood 
Cuts.  Large  8vo.  Half  leather,  9C0  pages.  10.00 

Xol»acco  Ciiltiii’e. — Revised,  and  enlarged 
■edition.  Practical  Details,  from  the  Selection  and  Prep- 
•aration  of  the  Seed  and  the  Soil,  to  Harvesting,  Curing 
and  Marketing  tlie  Crop.  Illustrated.  25  cts. 

Hand-Book  of  Agfriciiltiire.— By  R. 
Ewing.  12mo.  Limp  Cloth.  30  cts. 

Ornamental  Oartlening;  for  Amer¬ 
icans. — A  Treatise  on  Beautifying  Homes,  Rural  Dis¬ 
tricts,  and  Cemeteries,  by  Elias  A.  Long,  Landscape 
Architect;  author  of  “ The  Home  Florist.”  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  12iuo.  2.00 

Plant  Life  on  the  Parm.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.R.S.  A  sketch  of  the  Physiology  or 
Life  History  of  Plants ;  of  tlie  way  in  which  they  are  af¬ 
fected  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  exist,  and 
bow  they  in  turn  react  upon  other  living  beings,  and  upon 
natural  forces.  l.oo 

Xlie  Farmers’  Calendar.  —  By  John 
■Chalniers  Morton.  While  this  volume  is  designed 

especially  for  the  latitude  of  England,  it  contains 

matters  of  interest  and  value  for  this  country.  Half 

•calf,  8vo.  6.00 


LATE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 


American  Orape  CJ  ••owing’  and 
Wine  Making.— By  Geokge  Htjsmann,  Napa  City, 
■Cal.  New  and  revised  edition.  No  one  stands  higher  as 
an  authority  upon  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making  than 
Prof.  Husmann,  and  we  have  here  a  record  of  his  own 
experience,  and  also  that  of  others  of  high  reputation. 
Rlustrated.  Cloth.  1.50 

j^ew  American  Farm  Book. — Origi¬ 
nally  by  R.  L.  Ali.en.  New  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
by  L.  F.  Allen. — The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treated, 
and  the  later  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  maintains 
its  place  in  the  front  rank.  Cloth,  12mo.  2.50 


Ciardening'  for  Yoiing  and  Old. — 

By  Joseph  Hakkis,  Author  of  “Walks  and  Talks  on 
the  Farm,”  “  Talks  on  Manures,”  etc.  Both  young  and 
old  gardeners  will  bo  interested  and  aided  by  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris’s  counsels  given  in  this  book.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.25 

Praclical  FloricnHiire. — By  Peter 
Henderson.  The  same  favor  with  which  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  two  works  on  Gardening  have  been  everywhere 
received,  has  also  been  accorded  to  this  book.  It  is 
thorough. complete,  and  useful,  both  to  Florists  and  Ama¬ 
teurs  everywhere.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 

Bari'y’s  Frnit  Karden. — By  P.  Barry. 
New  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  From 
its  first  issue,  this  book  has  held  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  as  a  stam/ard  authority  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats,  and  the  author’s  long,  practical  experience, 
which  Is  here  related,  makes  this  work  of  the  highest 
value.  Cloth,  12mo.  2.50 

Pi-aetieal  Foi'estey.  —  By  Andrews. 
Fuller.  A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Planting,  and 
Cultivation,  with  a  description  and  the  botanical  and 
popular  names  of  all  tlie  indigenous  trees  of  the  United 
States,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous,  with  notes  on  a 
large  number  of  the  most  valuable  Exotic  species.  Just 
pu’olished.  Cloth,  12iuo.  1.50 

4Jiiiu1»y’s  Aew  Btte-Keepiiift'.  —  By 

L.  C.  Root.  The  mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  explain¬ 
ed,  with  results  of  fifty  years’  experience  with  the 
latest  discoveries  and  inventions,  presented  in  the  most 
improved  methods,  forming  a  complete  Guide  to  suc¬ 
cessful  Bee-Keeping.  With  one  hundred  illustrations, 
and  a  portrait  of  M.  Quinby.  New  and  revised  edition. 
Cloth.  12mo.  1.50 

Brill’ll  Fsirm  Cini’ileiiing'  anti  Seed. 
Growiag.— By  Francis  Brill.  A  practical  work  by 
one  who  gives  his  own  experience.  Cloth.  1.00 

Fai*m  Conveniences. — Various  kinds  of 
home-made  aids  to  Farm  work  are  described,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  and  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac¬ 
tical  men  are  given.  With  over  200  engravings.  Cloth. 

1.50 

Hoiiselioltl  Conveniences. — With  over 
two  hundred  Engravings.  A  most  useful  volume,  filled 
with  valuable  Hints  and  Suggestions  for  doing  all  kinds 
of  work  in  the  Household.  1.50 

Cottage  Houses. — By  S.  B.  Reed,  Author 
of  “House  Plans  for  Everybody.”  For  Village  and 
Country  Homes,  with  complete  Plans  and  Specifications. 
New  edition.  Cloth,  l’2mo.  1.25 

SSouse  Plans  foi-  Everybody. — By 

S.  B.  Reed.  Designs  of  Dwellings  are  given,  costing 
from  S250  up  to  $8000,  with  estimates  of  all  articles  used 
in  building.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 

ISarn  Plans  and  Ont-Building-s. — 

This  work  is  the  cheapest  for  the  price  ever  issued  upon 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  abounds  in  hints  and 
suggestions,  and  contains  2T5  illustrations.  Cloth.  1.50 

Col>nrn’s  Swine  IIusDandi'y. —  By 

Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn.  This  most  valuable  work  on  the 
Management  of  Swine,  and  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
their  Diseases,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged 
by  the  author  in  this  new  edition.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.75 

Amei'ican  Csittle. — Xiieic  History, 
Breeding,  and  Management.— Revised  and 
brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  the  authoi-.  By 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  ex-President  New  York  Agricultural 
Society,  editor  “American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,” 
author  “  Rural  Architecture,”  etc.,  etc.  2.50 

Cinenon’s  Treatise  on  Hilcli  Cows. 

— A  Treatise  on  the  Bovine  Species  in  General.  An  en¬ 
tirely  new  translation  of  the  last  edition  of  this  popular 
and  instructive  book.  By  Tuos.  J.  Hand,  Sec'y  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Ciub.  With  over  100  Illustra¬ 
tions,  especially  engraved  for  this  work.  Cloth,  12mo. 

1.00 

An  Eg’g'  Farm. — By  H.  H.  Stoddard. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  practical  works  upon  keeping 
Poultry  in  large  numbers.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  75  cts. 


Tlie  Horse.  —  DBow  to  JSiiy  and 

Sell;- By  Peter  Howden.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  real  from  imaginary  defects,  and  to  know 
what  is  sound  and  wljat  unsound  in  a  liorse  ;  and  this 
little  book  will  tell  one  how  to  do  it.  Cloth,  ]2mo.  1.00 

TIh5  Saddl«>  EBorse. — A  Complete  Guide 
for  Riding  and  Training.  Those  wlio  enjoy  Horseback- 
Riding.  of  whom  tliere  is  a  multitude,  can  learn  from 
this  little  book  how  best  to  take  that  exhilarating  exer¬ 
cise.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.00 

Tlie  f^Iieplu'i'd’s  .llsiaiial. — By  Henry 
Stewart.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep,  for 
American  Sheplierds.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  1,50 


FOR  SPORTSMEU. 


Our  Friend,  The  Dog. 

A  complete  Guide  to  the  points  and  properties  of  all 
known  Breeds,  and  to  their  successful  management 
in  health  and  sickness.  By  Gordon  Stables,  C.  M., 
31.  D.,  R.  N.  Cloth,  crown,  8v'o.  3.00 

Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide, 

Third  Revised  Edition  by  the  author.  Finely  illus¬ 
trated  with  engravings  of  game  birds  and  animals,  and 
giving  four  large  maps  of  game  regions.  With  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  interested  in  sport¬ 
ing  matters.  By  Charles  Hallock,  Founder  of 
“  Forest  and  Stream.”  1,000  pages.  Cloth,  12mo.  3.00 

Florida,  and  the  Game  Water  Birds 

Of  tlie  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Lakes  of  the  United 
States.  With  a  full  account  of  the  sporting  along  our 
seashores  and  inland  waters,  and  remarks  on  breech¬ 
loaders  and  hammerless  guns.  By  Robert  Barnwell 
Roosevelt.  Illustrated,  and  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  Cloth,  12mo.  2.00 

The  Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and 
other  Countries. 

(New,  Enlarged,  and  Revised  Edition.)  Their  Breed¬ 
ing,  Training,  and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Comprising  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  two  Standard 
Works  on  the  Dog,  by  ”  Stonehenge,”  thereby  fur¬ 
nishing  what  once  cost  $11. ’25  for  $2.00.  Over  One 
Hundred  Beautiful  Engravings.  Chapters  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Writers.  3Iost  Complete  Dog  Book  ever  Publish¬ 
ed.  Gives  Complete  Official  Lists  of  Premiums. 
Awarded  at  Bench  Shows,  down  to  18S4,  Cloth, 
12mo.  2.00 

Superior  Fishing; 

Or,  the  Striped  Bass,  Trout,  Black  Bks<,  and  Blue  Fish 
of  the  Northern  States,  Embracing  full  directions 
for  Dressing  Artificial  Plies  with  tlie  Feathers  of 
American  Birds;  an  account  of  a  Sporting  Trip  to 
Lake  Superior,  etc.  By  Robert  Barnwell  Roose¬ 
velt.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  I’lmo.  2.00 

American  Game  Bird  Shooting. 

By  John  yioRTUiER  31ur?!iv,  author  of  “Shooting 
Adventures  in  the  Far  West,’'  etc.,  etc.  Profusely  Il¬ 
lustrated,  and  descriliing  the  haunts  and  habits  of 

Game  Birds  generally.  12mo.,  tinted  paper.  2.00 


Our  Rural  Catalogue.  Autiiniu  Edition. 

.  80  Pages,  8vo.,  describing  over  200  of  our  different 
publications  on  Oiit-door  Life.  125  Illustrations.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  mailing. 

Sportsman’s  Coiupaiiioii.  .Autuinii  Edi¬ 
tion  3Iost  elegantly  and  beautifully  illustrated. 
'  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books. 
Sent  ou  receipt  of  5  cents  for  mailing. 

SENT  FKEE.-AUTUMN  EDITION. 

Our  beautifully  Illustrated,  32mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions'  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  for- 
wardinij  by  postal  card  his  address  to  us,  the  J’u'blishers, 
751  Broadway,  New  York. 


ORANGrE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publisiiers,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres’t.  SAM’L  BURNHAM,  Sec. 
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white  field  bean,  earliest  of  all,  does  not  rust,  yields  50  bu. 
to  the  acre.  Small  bag  by  mail,  25  cts.— 5  for  ,$1,  post-paid. 

G.  W.  P.  J  ERHARD,  Caribou,  Maine. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

3©  -2-EJ^EaS  I3iT  tJSE. 


Guaranteed  the  Best'! 

Begulating,  Safest  in 
Storms,  Most  Powerful 
and  Most  Burable  Wind 
Mill  made.  17  Sizes, 

1  to  40  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  by  the  U.  S. 

Gorernmen  t  and  Lead¬ 
ing  Railroads.  * 

Also  the  Celebrated 

I  X  L  FEED  IVIILL^ 

"Which  can  be  ran  by  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effectiveand  dur¬ 
able.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the  rate  of 
6  to  25  bu.  per  hour,  according  toquality  and  size  of  mill  used. 
Also.  I  X  li  Corn  Shellor,  I  X  T.  StnlU  Cutter.  Horse 
Power  Wood  and  Iron  PiintpH,  Tnnks,  Noyes’ litiylnff 
Toolft,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Trice-List.  Address 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  III- 

THE 

CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL. 

This  is  the  best  working,  and  the  most 
powerful  IVind-Engine  in  the 
world,  because  of  — first,  the 
superior  excellence  of  its  self¬ 
regulating  mechanism,  and 
second,  the  better  form  and 
position  of  its  sails.  The  facts 
and  reasons  which  support 
this  claim  are  set  forth  in  our  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue,  Second  Edition 
—1884,  for  which  apply  to 

The  Dana  Windmill  Go., 

FAIRHAVEN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

7,000  Ghallenbe  Wind  Mills. 

rsE  IN'  EVERA"  State  and  Territory  ol 
— TtheU.S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
been  made  byusforlo  years, andluos 
never  blown  down  without  tower 
'  breaking,  a  record  noother  mill  can 
show.  MII.LsWeNT  HtN  80  RATS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS.  CORN 
SHELLERS,  ETC.  GRRR  AGENTS 
■^^ANTER  in  all  unasslgncd  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WINR  MILL 
.ia» "VEER  MILL CO.,Bataria, Kane Co,Ill. 


THE  CHAMPION 

"WIND  MILL  POWEE 
The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  m- 
foi  Illation  regarding  the  mill  free. 


POWELli  &■  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  III. 

THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Eegulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 

mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’ Wind  Mill  &Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  lud. 

CENTENNIAl. 

FANNING  MILL 

The  best 
mill  in  the 
■world.  1 1 
separates 
Oats, Cockle 
and  all  foul 
stuff  fi'oin 
wheat.  It  IS 
also  a  Per¬ 
fect  Cleaner 
of  Flax,  Tim¬ 
othy.  Clover, 
and  all  kinds 
of  Seeds.  The 
great  im¬ 
provement 
over  other 
mills  is  that 

it  has  Two  Shoes.  ...  ...  - - -  — 

wnrehouse  use.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular 
and  Price-List.  „  . 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS,  Racine,  Wis. 


Many  Agents  are  Making  S5  to  $10  per  Day 


Seulinq  oub  New  Wobk  on  Paeming, 

Single  Copies  mailed  for  S3. 50.  Send  for 
Table  of  Contents  and  Terms  to  Agents.  PETEE  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


m  THE  \m  mi." 


^DAVIS  STUMP  .PULLER  Lifts  ‘20  to  50  tons 

worked  by  two  men  ;  5 
sizes.  Price,  $35  to  $70. 
Stands  on  runners.  Cir¬ 
culars  free. 

H.  L,  BENNETT, 
Westerville,  O. 


“ECLIPSE 


9? 


The  Original  Self-regulating  Solid  Wheel. 

VICTORIOUS  AT  WORLD’S  FAIRS. 
Centennial,  ’76,  Paris,  ’78,  Australia,  ’80.  At¬ 
lanta,  ’81,  Chicago  Railwa-y  Exposition,  ’83. 

Farm  Fumpinti,  Grinding, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  dc.  .  -v 
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Adopted  by 
17.  S.  Government 
and  all 

LEADIITG 

RAILROADS. 

Tested  17  years. 

Also,  Standard  Feed  Grinders,  Pumps  for  House,  Farm  and 
B.  R.  use,  and  a  full  assortment  of  Stock  and  Reservoir 
Tanks.  Address, 

ECLIPSE  WIND  ENGINE  CO.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

L.  H.  “Wheeler,  Boston,  Mass.  Malvin  B.  Shurtz,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Improved  Tree  Tubs. 

(See  cut). 

ALSO, 

SPAINS  CHURNS. 
STAR  CHURNS. 
“Rapid”  I.  C.  Freezers, 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.F.  SHULL  &  GO’S  GQLDEiSS 

BUBER  COLOR! 

THE  BEST !  Contains  no  oil.  Does  not  fade  or 
streak.  Does  not  color  the  buttermilk.  It  will  color 
60  per  cent,  more  butter  than  any  other  color.  Ask 
your  druggist  or  dealer  for  it;  or  on  receipt  of  25c. 
we  ivill  send,  postaaid,  sample  coloring  600  lbs.  of 
Butter.  TRY  IT  and  you  will  use  no  other.  Write 
for  circular  and  chromo  card,  free.  I).  F«  SHULI. 

«fc  CO..N0.  3928  Market  St., Philadelphia* 

SHIPPERS  OF  MILK,  ATTENTION  ! 

PATENTED  MARCH  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  Long  N  celled  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Go. 

A.  A. 

73  Murray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


Delaware  Go. 


It  13  especuUly  adapted  to 


Requires  no  lifting  or 
handling  to  skim  or  clean 
it.  It  is  the  prince  of  LA¬ 
BOR-SAVING  Cream¬ 
ers.  It  will  last  for  20 
years.  It  is  warranted  to 
do  all  we  claim.  To  one 
man  in  every  town  wiiere 
not  already  introduced  we  gg 
will  make  a  special  private  [J 
oifer.  Address, 

DELAWARE  CO,  CREAMER  CO., 
Mention  Am.  Agriculturist.  Beaton  Harbor,  Mich. 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

Catalo§fue  for  1@§5,  witli  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Cultivation,  mailed  FREE. 
Please  write  for  it.  Address, 
JOSEPH  HARRIS, 
Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

particularly  want  the  Roys 
and  Rii’ls  to  send  for  it. 


ANGLO-SWISS 

ilk  FOOD 


MILK-MAID  BRAND. 


For  Infants  and  Invalids- 

Recommended  by  leading 
Physicians  throughout  the 
world.  It  consists  of  choice 
cooked  cereals,  refined  wheat 
gluten,  and  Condensed  Milk, 
and  contains  the  property  of 
diastase,  "which  converts  the 
starch  in  the  Food  into  soluble 
and  easily  digested  dextrine 
and  sugar, when  used  according 
to  the  directions.  Itisnotonly 
TRADE  MARK,  invaluable  for  SICK  and 
■WEAKLY  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS,  but  also 
the  best  known  Food  for  well  children.  When 
more  well  children  are  fed  Avltli  it,  fewer 
will  become  feeble.  Until  the  period  of  deniiiion 
the  BEST  substitute  for  MOTHER’S  MILK  is 
the  ANGLO-SWISS  CONDENSED  MILK. 

Anglo-SwissOiteeil  Milk 

Is  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

FOR  GENERAL  USE', 

And  has  a  LARGER  S-iLE  than  all  other  brands 
combined. 


ANGLO  f  Chocolate  &  Milk  |  coupenimf  ,£■ 

curiee  1  ^  l  Economical. 

SWISS  I  Coffee  and  Mdk  J 

,33  Million  Tins  of  these  goods  sold  in  1883. 
SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS  GENERALLY. 


FOR  INFANTS  &  INVALloa 


FOOD 


rilHK  only  perfect  substitute  for  Mother's  Milk.  The 
JL  most  nourishing  diet  for  in^Viilids  and  nursing  mothers. 
Keeps  in  all  climates.  Commended  by  Physicians.  Sold 
everywhere.  Send  for  our  Book  on  the  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infants.  Sent  free.  _  v, 

DOLIBER,  GOODALE  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“By  a  thorougii  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicatelv-flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  liea^vy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  simh  articles  of 
diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  IIup" 
dreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wiierever  there  is  a  weak  point.  \\  e  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.”— Ciuz?  Sei'vice 

with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  iu 
half-pound  tins  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists^ 

lioudou)  England* 
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Xliey  Did  i\'ot  Bite.” 

In  p<ist  numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist^  we 
have  exposed  the  lottery  schemes  of  Mr.  Martin  Meyer, 
Jr.,  of  “Hamburg,  Germany,”  a  persistent  swindler,  who 
continues  to  flood  the  Middle  and  M’'estern  States  with 
lottery  circulars,  printed  in  the  English  and  German 
languages.  A  subscriber,  Mr.  J.  A.,  writes  us  from  Bur¬ 
lington,  Iowa,  that  a  whole  batch  of  these  circulars  have 
been  sent  to  a  College  Boarding  Club  in  that  city.  “The 
students,  however,  were  not  inclined  to  bite  at  such  bait, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  became  anxious  that  the  public 
might  be  warned  against  this  lottery.”  To  every  sub¬ 
scriber  we  have  to  say,  immediately  throw  into  the  fire 
every  document  of  every  description  received  from 
Martin  Meyer,  Jr.,  or  any  other  similar  swindler. 


X'lie  “  Metli»d”  witli 

Not  long  ago,  the  “  Havana  Method  ”  of  preserving 
eggs  was  offered  for  sale. 

We  showed  that  it  was  the 
old  lime  process,  with  the 
addition,  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  of  articles  that  could 
add  nothing  to  its  preserva¬ 
tive  properties.  Now  the 
“German  method”  is  offer¬ 
ed  as  a  premium  for  sub¬ 
scribers  by  a  Western  paper. 

This  sheet  claim.s  to  “have 
finally  succeeded  in  getting 
it  (the  German  method), 
from  Prof.  Liebig,  the  Ger¬ 
man  chemist,”  and  professes 
to  quote  from  what  he  says 
about  the  method.  The  only 
person  who  could  with  any 
propriety  be  called  Prof. 

Liebig,  the  “  German  Chem¬ 
ist,”  has  been  dead  for  more 
than  ten  years.  Where  has 
the  “German  Method”  been 
all  this  while  ?  or  who  is  it 
that  this  paper  attempts  to 
pass  off  as  “  the  German 
Chemist?”  The  doubtful 
manner  of  its  introduction 
throws  great  doubt  upon 
the  German  “  method.” 

“receipts”  for  saee. 

The  same  paper  claims  to 
have  “  obtained,  after  much 

labor  and  research,”  “  receipts”  for  sixteen  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  proprietary  or  secret  medicines  of  the  day,  such 
as  Brandreth’s  Pills,  Perry  Davis’s  Pain  Killer,  Hollo¬ 
way’s  Ointment,  etc.,  etc.  Any  one  who  supposes  that 
any  amount  of  “  research  ”  would  induce  the  makers  of 
the  medicines  to  impart  their  formulas  to  others,  can 
have  very  little  knowledge  of  such  matters.  The  so- 
called  “  receipts  ”  can  only  be  bogus  imitations.  How 
about  that  for  the  “German  Method  of  preserving  eggs?” 


pickle”  for  us.  The  gentlemen  who  edit  this  Humbug 
Column  neither  throw  responsibility  upon  others,  nor 
make  their  exit  through  cellar  doors  and  elevators  when 
called  upon  “on  business.”  They  have  neither  fled 
from  this  city,  nor  do  they  intend  to  flee.  They  can  al¬ 
ways  be  found  here  at  751  Broadway  ;  and  parties  who 
either  undertake  to  “squelch”  this  concern,  or  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  Editors,  will  find  in  the  classic  language  of 
the  street,  that  “they  have  bitten  off  more  than  they  can 
chaw.” 


Xorciiig' tlic  CiJi'owfli  ol'IIssir. 

Various  preparations  are  advertised,  “  warranted  ”  to 
produce  a  “flowing  beard,”  or  a  “  luxuriant  mustache,” 
in  a  given  number  of  days,  upon  the  smoothest  face. 
If  “  C.  II.  D.”  will  take  our  advice,  he  will  not  spend 
his  money  upon  any  of  these  nostrums,  as  they  arc  quite 
unable  to  perform  what  they  promise.  The  abundance 
or  hack  of  beard,  etc.,  is  hereditary,  and  the  growth  can¬ 
not  be  forced.  Neither  the  article  named  in  the  inquiry, 
nor  any  otlier,  can  force  the  hair  to  grow,  unless  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  that  direction.  Don’t  waste  money. 


“  liettiice  ill 

When  a  paper,  claiming  to  teach  farmers,  publishes 
such  nonsense  as  tlie  following,  it  should  be  exposed. 
“  It  is  said  that  heads  of  lettuce  can  be  produced  in 
winter  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  small  boxfilled  with  rich  earth,  in  which  one-third- 
part  of  slaked  lime  has  been  mixed,  and  watering  the 
earth  with  luke-warm  water ;  then  taking  seed,  which 
has  been  previously  soaked  in  strong  brandy  twenty- 


Wontlci'iiil  ?^cUcine.s. 

We  are  deluged  by  our  subscribers  with  advertise¬ 
ments  of  a  new  publishing  scheme.  Some  Cincinnati 
publishers  have  sliown  a  talent  amounting  to  genius  in 
devising  metliods  in  the  lincof  tlieir  business.  Of  late, 
various  papers  have  come  to  us  in  half  mouriiiug  with 
the  heavily  black-bordered  advertisement  of  “  Ocean  to 
Ocean,”  making,  in  heavy  typo,  the  offer  of  “A  Long 
Loan  at  Four  per  Cent.”  The  pul)lishers  of  “  Ocean  to 
Ocean  ”  (whatever  that  may  be),  modestly  state  thafthey 
“desire  to  secure  the  names  of  one  million  subscribers” 
at  two  dollars  each.  It  offers  a  premium  engraving,  which 
will  be  sent  upon  the  subscriber’s  forwarding  forty-two 
cents  (42  cents),  and  agreeing  “  to  display  it  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  his  house  or  office.” 

TUE  MONEY  FOR  THE  LOANS. 

The  source  of  the  money  to  be  loaned  is  explained,  and 
we  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it  since  the  fabled  milk¬ 
maid  counted  up  the  proceeds  from  her  unhatched 
chickens.  One  million  subscribers  at  two  dollars  will  be 
two  million  dollars.  Having  this  number  of  subscribers, 
advertisers  will  willingly  pay  ten  dollars  per  line  for  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  the  yearly  income  from  this  source  is 
put  at  three  million  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  which,  added  to  the  amount  from  subscriptions, 
easily  adds  up  five  million  six  hundred  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Expenses  for  a  year  are  estimated  at  one 
million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
this,  deducted  from  receipts,  leaves  as  net  profits  three 
mill'^”  •  • 
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From  tlie  Tentli  Census,  Vol.  8tli,  Just  PuDIisIn 
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tour  hours,  and  sowing  in  the  usual  way.” — Whoever 
tries  this,  expecting  to  get  heads  of  lettuce  in  the  time 
mentioned,  or  in  any  other  time,  will  find  himself  hum¬ 
bugged.  “Strong  brandy”  will  wonderfully  increase  the 
size  of  some  heads,  but  they  are  not  heads  of  lettuce. 


Idle  Xltrcats. 


Two  or  three  years  ago,  an  individual  residing  in 
Washington,  called  upon  us  in  person,  and  threatened  to 
expend  five  hundred  tliousand  dollars  in  prosecuting  the 
American  Agriculturist,  unless  certain  statements  made 
regarding  him  in  our  Humbug  Columns,  were  retracted. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  a  retraction.  Six  months,  or  more 
ago,  another  individual,  now  at  the  West,  anticipa¬ 
ting  that  we  would  ferret  out  and  expose  the  various 
schemes  whereby  he  had  absorbed  the  funds  of  widows, 
orphans,  and  others,  wrote  us  a  very  threatening  letter. 
Subsequently  we  were  informed  through  a  second  party, 
that  the  most  formidable  libel  suits  were  to  be  brought 
against  us.  Still  later  wo  were  notified  by  letter,  that 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  in  bank,  for  the 
purpose  of  “squelching  the  American  Agriculturist." 
Now  comes  Pecksniff  with  a  communication  to  the 
effect,  that  the  swindler  in  person  has  “  a  big  rod  in 


ouoi,  ..iter  me  ueerve  was 
written,  the  mail  brought 
numerous  papers  with  tlie 
advertisement  of  the  “Chi¬ 
cago  Globe.”  This  adver¬ 
tisement  is  similarly  black- 
bordered,  offers  another  en¬ 
graving  for  forly-two  cents, 
and  also  announces  a  loan  at 
four  percent.  Sentence  after, 
sentence  in  the  two  adver-, 
tisements,  would  indicate 
the  same  parentage  for  both, 
or  that  one  is  the  copy  of 
the  other.  In  the  way  of 
figures  the  “Chicago  Globe” 
is  only  one  fourth  as  grand 
as  “  Ocean  to  Ocean  only 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sub¬ 
scribers  are  asked  for,  and 
on  this  basis  the  advertise¬ 
ments  will  bring  in  but  two 


I'ateiif  Medicines, 

The  American  Agriculturist  might  have  added  fifty 
thousand  dollars  last  year  to  its  revenue,  if  it  had  ad¬ 
mitted  Patent  Medicines  indiscriminately  to  its  columns. 
We  shall  continue,  however,  to  rigidly  exclude  most  of 
them,  because  while  endeavoring  to  protect  our  sub¬ 
scribers  from  the  swindling  schemes  of  sharpers,  through 
exposures  in  these  Humbug  columns,  we  do  not  propose 
to  quietly  permit  unscrupulous  Medicine  Venders  to 
prey  upon  these  same  subscribers,  through  our  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  Be  ware  of’  the  thousands  of  concoctions 
of  all  kinds,  which  claim  to  heal  aW  manner  of  ills.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  now  and  then  a  patent  or  proprietary  article 
possessing  purity  and  virtue,  but  the  number  is  limited. 


Don’t  Xoiicit  It. 

Whenever  you  read  an  advertisement  now  going  the 
rounds,  that  a  certain  Lotion  will  cure  eruptions, 
blotches,  etc.,  on  the  face,  don’t  touch  it.  The  way  to 
cure  eruptions  is  to  improve  the  general  tone  of  the 
system,  and  thereby  purify  the  blood.  Don't  touch  it. 


dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  line,  and  the  profits  to  be  loaned, 
amount  to  only  a  paltry  one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  Figures  have  long  had  a  reputation  for 
trnthfulucss,  and  we  allow  them  to  tell  their  own  story. 


Socisil  ITIedical  Iliimlxi;;'. 

Medical  Humbugs  are  not  confined  to  the  secret  prep¬ 
arations  so  extravagantly  advertised.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  law  prevented  prescribing  by  every  one  who  is  not  a 
medical  man.  It  is  a  popular  notion  that  one  who  claims 
to  teach  some  subjects,  is  capable  of  giving  advice  in 
others.  We  sornetiines  find  clergymen  prescribing  for 
their  parishioners,  and  editors  going  out  of  their  sphere, 
if  they  have  one,  and  advising  their  readers  to  use  the 
same  doses  whicli  they  think  tliey  have  found  useful  in 
their  slinttered  health.  Recently  the  promiscuous  and 
continuous  taking  of  small  doses  of  quinine  has  been 
advised.  Many  arb  aware  how  seriously  large  doses  of 
quinine. affect  the  brain  ;  disturbed  hearing  and  sight,  in¬ 
coherent  speech,  and  other  symptoms  of  intoxication,  be¬ 
ing  present.  In  small  and  repeated  doses  the  “  Quinine- 
Habit”  is  confirmed,  the  brain  is  afl'ected,  and  obliquity 
of  moral  as  well  as  real  vision  may  result.  We  have 
seen  habitual  takers  of  quinine  who  had  lost  the  ability  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong,  or  the  difference  between 
their  own  and  other  people’s  property,  whose  speech 
uttered  falsehood  more  readily  than  truth,  and  whose 
whole  conduct  appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  too 
much  quinine.  Always  avoid  indiscriminate  dosing. 
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“  CjJossaiuer  Wariiieiats  I''i"ee!” 

An  advertisement,  with  the  above  attractive  lieading, 
.appears  in  several  papers,  claiming  to  he  more  or  less 
agricnitnral.  The  advertisement  reads  :  “  To  any  reader 
of  this  paper,  wlio  will  agree  to  sliow  onr  goods,  and  try 
to  inllnonce  sales  among  friends,  we  will  send,  post¬ 
paid,  two  fnll-size,  Ladies’  Gossamer  Water-proof  Wear¬ 
ing  Apparel  as  samples,  provided  yon  cut  this  out,  and 
return  with  twenty-five  cents  to  pay  postage,  etc,” — Mrs. 
S.  W.  M.,  of  Bergen  Co.,  ISf.  J.,  and  others,  having  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  the  “garments”  thus  offered, 
we  visited  the  place  advertised,  in  order  to  learn  about 
ithem.  After  climbing  several  flights  of  stairs  in  a  build¬ 
ing  on  a  street  not  far  from  the  City  Hall,  we  found  the 
room  occupied  by  the  “  Company.”  Four  or  five  feet 
from  the  door  was  a  board  partition,  at  the  end  of  wliich 
was  a  short  counter.  As  we  entered,  two  letter  carriers 
were  about  leaving,  an  indication  of  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  by  mail.  The  person  in  attendance  was  a  very  busi¬ 
ness-like  lady,  of  whom  we  asked :  “Are  thegossamor 
garments  advertised  from  this  place  delivered  here?” — 
‘•They  are  only  sent  by  mail.” — “ I  would  like  to  know 
about  the  sizes.”— “  They  are  just  as  stated  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.” — “Can  I  see  the  articles  ?” — “  They  are  all 
done  up  to  go  by  mail,”  adding,  rather  impatiently,  “we 
have  no  time  to  show  goods.” — It  is  evident  that  those 
ladies,  who  wish  to  know  about  this  “Ladies’  Gossamer 
Rublier  Waterproof  Wearing  Apparel”  can  only  ob¬ 
tain  the  information  concerning  them  through  the  mail. 


Cautionary  Signals. 

A  Hig’li-l'i-icecl  PainpUlet. 

Mr.  H.  Howard,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  wishes  to  cau¬ 
tion  our  readers  against  purchasing  “The  Printer’s  Fore¬ 
man.”  He  writes  tts  :  “  Tlie  work  is  a  first-class  fraud 
.. .  .Fifteen  cents  would  he  a  big  price  for  the  book  (an 

•eleven-page  pamphlet) _ F.  C.  Shepard,  Evansburg,  Pa., 

sends  out  the  document,  and  takes  in  the  two  dollars 
and  the  gnllable  public,  of  which  I  happen  to  he  one.” — 
Look  well  into  the  matter  before  sending  the  two  dollars. 


ilog'  Cholersi.  ICemeUies. 

When  the  swine  in  a  locality  die  from  the  disease 
known  as  “  Hog  Cholera,”  we  do  not  wonder  that  their 
owners  are  attracted  by  tlie  advertisements  of  those  who 
claim  to  have  sure  cures.  We  can  only  answer  inquiries 
as  to  these  remedies,  that  so  far  as  veterinary  surgeons 
know,  no  remedy  has  yet  been  found.  We  can  not,  in 
the  face  of  this  declaration,  advise  the  use  of  secret  prep¬ 
arations,  which  claim  so  much  against  the  probabilities. 


Scliools  of  'I'elegrapliy. 

Those  who  wish  to  learn  the  art  of  telegraphing,  should 
be  cautious  how  they  clioose  among  the  various  parties 
or  schools,  proposing  to  teach,  and  to  guarantee  situa¬ 
tions  to  those  who  graduate  from  their  establishments. 
Honest  schools  will  give  references  to  those  who  have 
been  taught  at  them,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  they  have  dealt  with  others.  All  who  demand 
pay  in  advance,  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
Borne  parties  have,  by  their  conduct  towards  tlieir  pupi's, 
made  it  necessary  to  advise  caution. 


Xlie  Moiiai’Cli  Aig'litiiiiig'  Saw, 

We  still  continue  to  have  letters  both  of  inquiry  and  of 
■complaint  concerning  the  Monarch  Lightning  Saw,  and 
we  notice  tliat  extravagant  advertisements  still  occupy  a 
large  space  in  agricultural  journals  tliat  claim  to  be  repu¬ 
table.  As  a  mechanical  contrivance  it  is  not  plain  that 
there  can  be  any  real  gain  in  applying  a  crank  motion  to 
•operating  a  cross-ent  saw.  At  all  events,  so  many  have 
been  disappointed,  that  we  are  warranted  in  cautioning 
onr  readers  to  look  well  into  the  machine  before  pur¬ 
chasing.  In  all  such  cases  proper  caution  may  avoid 
after  disappointment,  chagrin,  and  dissatisfaction. 


Time  Iilxteu«led. 

In  offering  our  Family  Cycloptedia  as  a  present 
to  every  subscriber,  new  and  old,  who  should  renew 
for  1885,  we  have  hitherto  limited  the  time  to 
December  1st.  Owing,  however,  to  the  prolonged 
political  excitement  extending  far  into  November, 
and  absorbing  people’s  minds  and  thoughts  gener¬ 
ally,  we  have  concluded  to  extend  the  period  during 
w'hich  the  Cycloptedia  will  be  presented  to  subscri 
bers,  new  and  old,  until  January  1st. 


a>oii’t  Millie  a  one 

If  readers  will  stop  to  think  fora  moment  they 
will  understand  thatwe  cannot  present  subscribers 
with  a  Cyclopiedia,  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
them  a  large  bonus  in  the  way  of  premiums  ;  that 
would  virtually  leave  us  nothing  for  the  American 
Agriculturist,  which  in  itself  would  be  a  cheap  peri¬ 
odical  at  even  §3.00  a  year.  Naturally  no  one 
would  suppose  it  was  necessary  to  state  that  the 
name  of  a  subscriber  who  receives  the  Cyclopmdia 
cannot  be  counted  for  another  premium.  But  we  so 
explicitly  state  it  in  several  places  in  the  Premium 
List.  Notwithstanding  this,  occasionally  we  receive 
a  letter  worded  as  it  the  writer  expected  to  receive 
the  Cyclopaedia,  and  to  have  his  name  or  the  names 
of  his  friends  counted  for  premiums  in  addition. 
Our  friends  have  but  to  think  a  moment  to  realize 
that  no  such  thing  could  have  been  intended  by  us, 
or  could  possibly  be  granted. 


rOiiv  lleaMtifiil  llliisti*atioiis— Ele- 
'raliiig'  ill  liicir  f’liai’actei*. 

The  American  Agriculturist  aims  to  make  country 
life  and  country  surroundings  so  attractive  that  not 
only  will  the  farmer’s  boys  not  desire  to  exchange 
the  old  home  for  business  centres,  but  that  the 
over-crowded  unhappy  dwellers  of  our  cities  may 
be  tempted  to  exchange  their  lot  for  the  freedom 
and  enjoyment  of  rural  pursuits.  Our  beautiful 
illustrations  >vhicn  we  are  now  bringing  out  with 
every  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  go  very  far 
in  this  direction.  We  are  now  employing  the  first 
artistic  talent,  and  the  engravings  typical  of  rural 
life,  and  those  describing  all  the  lahor-saving  con¬ 
trivances, are  executed  in  the  mostsuperior  manner. 
The  American  Agrmdturist  is  everywhere  recognized 
to-day,  both  as  the  leading  authority  in  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  and  the  first  illustrated  Agiucultural 
Journal  of  the  world. 


forward  Yosii*  Siiliscriptioii  Ao'ir. 

Every  subscriber  renewing  for  1885,  will  oblige 
us  by  immediately  forwarding  his  subscription  on 
receiving  this  December  number.  There  is  a  great 
rush  of  subscriptions  during  December,  and  those 
who  send  their  names  iioiv  will  avoid  any  delay 
or  mistake  which  sometimes  results  in  this  rush  of 
subscriptions. 


I'rofitakle  Eiiiploymcmt. 

We  have  written  to  about  ten  thousand  of  our 
friends,  who  have^  hitherto  secured  subscriptions 
for  the  American  Agriculturist,  offering  them  special 
inducements  to  secure  subscriptions  for  1885 ;  to¬ 
morrow  we  write  to  three  thousand  more  of  these 
old  friends.  We  should  like  to  have  ten  thousand, 
yes,  fifty  thousand  new  friends  labor  for  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Indeed,  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  who  reads  this  number,  can  secure  a  few 
subscribers  with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  those 
who  subscribe.  Write  us  for  particulars.  We  re¬ 
numerate  those  who  work  for  us,  either  in  cash 
or  premiums,  as  they  may  desire.  Last  year  we 
presented  a  Dictionary  to  our  suhscribers,  this  year 
we  present  them  a  Cyclopaedia  as  our  Holiday 
present.  In  return  we  shall  he  pleased  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  Christmas  presents  from  our  sub¬ 
scribers  ill  the  shape  of  new  accessions  to  our  great 
army  of  readers.  If  every  present  reader  will  send 


us  only  one  new  subscriber  for  1885,  we  should 
have  an  army  of  new  readers  larger  than  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  some  of  our  individual  States. 

^  m - 

IVo  Duplicnle  Aiimlicrs  on  ICe- 
iicivnls. 

Of  course  no  present  subscribers  renewing  for 
1885  receive  the  October,  November,  and  Decem¬ 
ber  numbers  of  this  year  extra,  inasmuch  as  they 
already  have  them  ;  these  extra  numbers  are  offered 
as  ail  inducemeut  for  new  subscribers.  If  in  the 
haste  of  attending  to  the  receipts  of  large  numbers 
of  subscriptions,  some  present  subscribers  in  re¬ 
newing  receive  extra  numbers,  will  they  please 
hand  them  to  their  friends  and  neighbors  who  they 
think  may  be  induced  to  subscribe  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 


Xlie  Oi-eat  'W’esf. 

Mr.  Judd’s  Notes  of  Travel  in  the  F»ar  West, 
which  have  been  running  through  the  recent  num¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  are  now  supple¬ 
mented  by  those  of  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  who  has 
likewise  been  making  an  extended  tour  through 
regions  concerning  which  our  subscribers  are  al¬ 
ways  anxious  to  acquire  information.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  will,  in  succeeding  numbers,  give  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  observations  in  the  Far  West,  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months. 


Sliow  Xlieiii  1o  Yoiii'  Ei'iend<«. 

The  recipients  of  the  Family  Cyclopaedia,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  express  themselves  as  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  with  the  volume.  Never  before 
has  such  an  opportunity  been  presented  for  secur¬ 
ing  such  a  work  free,  and  probably  never  another 
such  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded.  In  return 
for  the  receipt  of  this  beautiful  volume,  may  we 
ask  the  receivers  to  show  this  Cyclopaedia  to  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  with  a  view  of  having  them 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  procure 
one.  We  have  just  made  arrangements  for  printing 
50,000  more. 


Exposure  ofEraiids  and 

Just  now,  as  will  be  seen  by  glancing  at  the 
Humbug  columns,  there  is  an  unusual  number  of 
new  frauds  and  swindles  being  set  afloat  by  rascals, 
who,  like  spiders,  spin  their  nets  from  cities  to 
catch  the  unwary  and  unsuspecting  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  systematic  exposure  of  these  scamps 
will,  as  heretofore,  constitute  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  during  the  coming 
year.  Will  all  subscribers  immediately  forward  us 
any  circulars  received  by  them  of  schemes  which 
do  not  have  the  appearance  of  being  honest  and 
genuine.  We  will  at  once  probe  them. 


Aiist  So. 

In  moralizing  upon  the  rigid  scrutiny  to  which 
aspirants  for  public  positions  are  subjected  now¬ 
adays,  a  Western  editor  well  observes  :  “  Probably 
never  before  have  our  young  men  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  taught  that  those  who  expect  to  come  before 
the  people  for  preferment,  must,  from  boyhood  up, 
lead  honest  as  well  as  cleanly  lives,  in  their  private 
as  well  as  public  acts ;  for  such  contests  surely 
bring  forth  the  most  hidden  secrets.”  Fathers 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  setting  such  an  example 
in  their  daily  lives,  and  in  throwing  such  restraints 
around  their  young  sons,  that  they  will  never  he 
tempted  to  go  astray,  whether  in  public  or  private 
life. 


Orange  Comity,  N.  Y".,  Milk  iYar. 

—Mr.  Lawson  Valentine  has  just  returned  home 
from  Europe,  and  Mr.  John  S.  King,  wbo  enjoys  a 
national  reputation  for  large  enterprises  and  great 
energy,  has  purchased  the  famous  Huntington  Farm, 
near  Pine  Island.  With  two  such  pushing  men,  having 
large  means,  and  being  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Dairy 
Farmers  of  Orange  County,  the  latter,  under  their  leader¬ 
ship,  should  now  re-open  the  war  for  their  rights,  and 
secure  from  the  middle-men  all  th  e  privileges  for  which 
they  have  been  contending  tlrese  many  years. 
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;The  American  Agriculturist  is  bet¬ 
ter  now  than  ever  before. 


~y^r’-v’T’ 


T’T'VT' 


A  r 


First! — Tlie  American  Agriculturist  lias  been  enlarged  and  vastly  im-^ 
^proved  in  all  its  various  departments.  It  is  now  printed  on  super-calendered 
tinted  paper  with  a  glaze  and  finish  which  give  clearness  and  distinctness  to 
the  type  and  illustrations. 

Second  : — In  addition  to  the  old  staff  of  Editors  and  life-long  contribu-^ 
►tors  who  have  aided  in  making  the  Journal  what  it  is  to-day,  new  names ^ 
have  been  added  to  our  Editorial  force,  whiclwill  be  still  further  strengthened 
with  fresh  acquisitions. 

Third  ! — Joseph  Harris,  the  founder  of  the  “  Genesee  Farmer,”  author  of-< 

“  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,”  etc.,  and  whose  agricultural  writings  have-< 

►  made  him  famous  on  both  continents,  has  become  one  of  the  active  Editors  of^ 
►the  American  Agriculturist. 

Fourth  : — The  very  note-worthy  improvements  made  in  the  American  Ag-< 

^ ricultihrist  since  June  last,  embrace  a  complete  transformation  in  the  character'^ 

►  of  the  illustrations.  Hew  and  talented  Artists  have  been  employed,  until  the-< 

►  engravings  and  illustrations  in  the  American  Agriculturist  have  become,  dur--< 
►ing  the  past  four  months,  more  numerous  and  far  superior  to  those  appearings 
►in  any  similar  publication.  The  American  Agriculturist  has  for  years  beens 
►the  recognized  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture  ;  it  has  now,  s 
►this  year,  become  the  first  Illustrated  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  world. 

Fifth N  ew  methods  and  new  agents  for  mailing  have  been  employed,  soi 
that  the  American  Agriculturist  leaves  the  ofdce  as  regularly  as  clock-work, 
and  if  any  number  fails  to  reach  the  subscriber,  our  new  plan  for  discovery^ 
^immediately  makes  known  the  cause. 

Sixth  : — The  premium  articles  offered  this  year  have  been  selected  con¬ 
jointly  by  the  Editors  and  Publishers,  to  specially  meet  the  wants  of  our  great 
army  of  subscribers.  While  the  list  comprises  very  many  new  articles,  those ^ 
^ which  have  proved  specially  popular  and  desirable  in  the  past  are  retained  ; 

*'  all  of  them  have  been  secured  at  great  bargains,  of  which  our  subscribers  get 
the  benefit. 

Seventh  : — Every  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  new'  or  old, 

^  whose  subscription  for  1885  is  forwmrded  immediately  to  us,  together  with 
11.65,  is  entitled  to  the  New  American  Agriculturist  Family  Cyclopaedia,  700 
pages,  1,000  illustrations. 


^  A  ,  A  ■  A  ■  A 


VT"r  •  ▼  V'VT'T'  T 

4]<o4>«1  tS  uns. — Our  Premium  List  presents  a 
variety  of  excellent  Guns  at  very  motleratc  prices.  If 
you  want  a  repeating  rifle,  there  is  one  in  our  advertising 
columns,  page  558,  wliich  is  worth  the  money  asked  for 
it,  that  is  $12.00.  Any  repeating  rifle  which  works  well, 
■ouglit  to  be  worth  that  money. 


EYE^Y  D^Y  IN  TJIE  COENT^Y. 

By  HARRISON  WEIR. 

c-:-  P]^  E^ENT.l!- 

This  exquisite,  16mo.  volume,  has  on  one  page  space  for 
•daily  memoranda,  and  on  the  opposite  page,  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  some  flower,  bird,  insect,  or  other  natural  fea¬ 
ture  likely  to  be  met  with  at  the  season,  with  numerous 
engravings  of  tliese  Objects.  There  are  besides,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  full-page  colored  pictures.  The  author  is  well- 
known  as  an  artist,  for  ids  delineation  of  rural  subjects, 
and  ns  a  pleasant  writer  about  them.  Tliis  work  is  a 
tasteful  specimen  of  book-making,  and  would  be  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  present  for  any  one,  young  or  old.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid.  for  $1.00. 


QUTTINGfEED. 


Fearless  Two-horse  Power,  positively  un6Ql/3l€Ct  for  ease  of 
team  and  amount  of  power,  and  Standard  Feed-cutter  that  gives  the 
most  unbounded  satisfaction.  -Cutting  feed  saves  money. 
Economy  says  try  Its  Fearless  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Clover- 
bullers,  Wood  Circular-saw  Machines  and  Fanning-mills,  not  ex¬ 
celled  by  auy.  Buy  the  best.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address, 

BIIK  AIID  II AUDEK,  CobleskiU,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y, 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Caialofjsie  Ibr  1885,  witli 
tio»!«i'oi-<lultiv:itiou,inaiie«1  FKEl'j. 
Please  write  for  it.  Atldress, 
.lOSEP-M  IttAKBSIS, 
nioretoii  I'iirin,  ICoeliester,  A'.  Y. 

S  particularly  wiiiit  tlie  Boys 
aai«l  Oirls  to  semi  Tor  it. 


Royalty, 

Nobility, 

EMINENT  SCIENTISTS, 

LEADING  DIVINES, 

ANB  BXIIEKS,  A8  XO  XHX 

Liebig*  Co’s 

Coca  Beef  Tonic! 


PRINCE  NICHOLAS  STCHEKBATOV,  of  the 

Imperial  Russian  Navy  (St.  Petersburg,  Russia),  says: 
“  It  is  a  most  excellent  tonic.” 

UAllON  FAEKENBERG  (of  the  Royal  British 
Rifles)  says:  “It  is  unquestionably  superior  to  any  otlier 
tonic  which  I  have  ever  tried.  It  benefited  me  as  no  other 
tonic  has  ever  before.  My  friends  all  praise  it  without  stint.” 

Equally  emphatic  testimonials  from  Madame,  the  Mar¬ 
quise  of  Gauville,  Paris ;  the  VUcouutesse  Vierira,  Lisbon, 
Portugal ;  Edwin  Booth,  tlie  celebrated  actor ;  General 
Franz  Sigcl,  New  York  City ;  General  Louis  Schaflher, 
Chicago,  III.;  Miss  Mary  L.  Booth,  Editress  of  Hamer's 
Bazar;  Professor  E.  M.  Hale,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
andliundreds  equally  eminent. 

The  REV.  I)R.  C.  H.  GARDNER,  Principal  of 
the  celebrated  Fifth  Avenue  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies, 
N.  Y.  City,  says :  “  I  speak  from  grateful  experience  of  its 
remarkable  powers.” 

“  It  is  far  superior  to  the  fasliionable  and  illusive  prepara¬ 
tions  of  beef,  wine  andiron,”  says  PROFESSOR  F.  W. 
HUNT,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Honorary  Member  Imperial 
Medical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  &c.,  &c.,  o£ 
New  York  City. 

Prepared  only  by  the 

lielili  Latiiiratory  &  Clemical  ¥orlfs  Co., 

NEW  YORK  DEPOT,  38  MURRAY  STREET. 


Valuable  in  all  forms  of  DEBILITY,  DYSPEPSIA, 
BILIOUS  AND  LIVER  AFFECTIONS,  NERVOUS  DE¬ 
RANGEMENTS,  FEMALE  SUFFERINGS  AND  WEAK¬ 
NESS,  CHRONIC  SICK  HEADACHE,  MALARIA,  IR¬ 
REGULARITY  OF  THE  HEART,  &c. 


There,  Nellie,  what  did 
I  tell  you,  youhave  just 
ruined  that  new  dress 
under  the  arms  because 
you  did  not  have  a  Can- 
field  Dress  Shield. 


ITHE  CANFIELD 

Patent,  “Elastic  Seamless” 

BRKSS  SHIKLiDS 

are  waterproof,  absorbent,  odorless,  strong,  yet  soft 
as  kid,  do  not  wrinkle,  chafe  or  rip,  are  easily  shaped 
to  the  garment  and  only  seamless  shield  made.  This 
is  a  recent  American  invention  and  the  sales  are 
already  double  that  of  any  other  Dress  Protector 
made  in  Europe  or  United  States.  These  goods  are 
protected  by  patents  and  trade  marks  all  over  the 
world. 

Beware  of  imitations.  All  genuine  goods  bear  the 
trade  mark  shown  above.  " 

The  Canfield  Rubber  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Price  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  world  30  cents. 


For  SAIjE, -.\n  orange  Co.  Milk  Farm  of  100  Acres. 

Address  G.  T.  T.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
OFFICE,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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LADIES’ 


BOOK  OF  FANCY  WORK, 
15  cents.  Circulars  free. 

J.  F.  IN GALLS, Lynn,  Mass. 


FAMILY  BIBLES, 
_'liotograph  Albums. 
Send  for  Circulars.  Prices  Reduced.  Big  discount  to 
agents.  H.  L.  WARREN  &  CO.,  1117  Chestnut  St-,  Phila.,  Pa. 


ARAEE  CHANCE.  Pliotograph  A 

Send  for  Circulars.  Prices  Reduced.  Bie-  dis 


Phonography  or  phonetic  short-hand. 

Catalogue  of  works  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet  and 
illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application.  Address 

Phonographic  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HOME! 


STUDY  Thorough  and  practical  In- 
’struction  given  by  mail  in  Book-keeping 
I  Business  Forms,  Aritlimetlc,  Sliortliand, 
•etc.  Terms  reasonable.  Send  stamps 
for  PAMPHLET  to  CORRESPON¬ 
DENCE  BUSINESS  SCHOOL,  451  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


60,000  COPIES  SOLD  ! 

Burdeti*s  Dutch  Diaipct  BecU.ations, 
160  pages.  Drudder  Gardner's 
Stump  Speeches,  ICO  pages.  25 
cents  each.  Sent  postpaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  New  Books  issued 
weekly.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EXCELSIOR  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
29  Sc  91  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


MOIVEY 

ODAyn  SENDING  FOR  A  COPY  OF  OUR 

UnAllUi  before  buying  your  Christmas  Presents. 
Iini  insu  'Whether  for  young  or  old,  nothing  is  so 
Hill  lllflY  sure  to  please  as  a  handsome  book,  and  our 
_  catalogue  places  an  almost  endless  variety 

PATAI  flRllr  before  you  to  select  from  at /rmu 30  to  50 
UU  I  ULUIlOL  per  cent  below  the  regular  retail  prices. 
We  will  send  a  copy  by  mail  FREE  to  any  address. 
ESTES  &  EAURIAT, 

301-305  Washington  St.,  opp.  “  Old  Soutli,”  Roston,  lilass. 

THE  CREAM  OP  AIL  BOOKS  OF  ADVEHTORE. 

PIONEER  Uiifnl  r^ARING 
HEROES  1MB 


EEDS. 


■^e  thrilling  adventuree  of  all  the  hero-explorers  and  fighters, 
•with  Indians,  outlaws  and  wild  beasts,  overour  whole  country, 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Lives  and  famous  es- 
jploits  of  LeSoto,  LaSalle,  Standish,  Boone,  Kenton*  Bradv, 
T?rockett,  Bowie,  Houston,  Carson,  Custer,  Wild  Bill,  Buffalo 
0.  Miles  and  Crook,  £  ' 


Bill,  Geno. 


_ , _  .  .  )k,  grea 

ethers.  QQRQEOUSLV  JLLUSm.--,^ 

'AGENTS  WANTEO,  Low  priced  and  beats  anything  to  seU 
bcatniuel  &  (Jo.,  Box  4036  IMiilaUelphla  or  iSl-  Louis. 

WANTED! 

ByPLR.  Allen, 
,A.  M.,  M.  D. 

over  3000  il- 
Contriimtion.s  from 
40  (iolleees  anil  Specialists. 
FARM  CROPS,  LIVE  STOCK,  HORTI¬ 
CULTURE.  ARCHITECTURE.  LAW  and 
BUSINESS  and  HOME  MEOICATION. 
I  can  eonvince  you  that  no  fam¬ 
ily  can  allord  In  do  without  it. 
ited.  Address  the  inihlisher  at  oiice  for  a 
voluable  pamnlilct  and  si>ecial  proposition  for  business. 
W.  H.  TIIO.MPSON,  404  Arch  St.,  IMiHad'a,  Pa. 

Our  Little  Ones  and  the  Nursery. 

■Wliat  the  Century  anti 
Harper's  Magazine  are 
to  the  older  members  of 
the  family,  this  little 
gem  of  a  monthly  is  to 
the  younger  ones.  Ar¬ 
tistic  and  original  in 
every  particular.  Speci¬ 
men  copy  free. 

For  sale  by  Newsdealers 
Agents  wanted. 

One  Year,  $1.50.  Single  Copies,  15  cts. 
Tfibsseil  Publishing  Co.,  36  Bromfield  St,,  Boston,  Mass. 


1,  A^liDlcr,  V T  i A3L1 1,  ^ Llll ttity 

;  Indian  Chiefs  and  scores  of 


TED  with  175  fine  engravings. 


AND 


mm 


For  choice  reading,  beauty  of  illustration  and  ty  nographv, 
and  pureand  high  chaiactcr,  “  ARTHTIR’S  Il.EtlS- 
TRATED  HOME  MAGAZINE  ”  has  no  rival.  Es¬ 
tablished  over  thirty  years  ago  by  T.  S.  ARTHUR,. who  still 
remains  its  editor,  it  has  always  been  a  welcome  visitor  in 
thousands  of  American  homes.  Younger  and  fresher  talent 
unite  with  the  editor’s  maturcr  judgment  in  keeping  the 
Magazine  always  up  to  the  advancing  tastes  and  social  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  times. 

A  SAFE  MAGAZINE.  The  pages  of  the  Home 
Magazine  are  kept  absolutely  free  from  everything  that 
can  deprave  the  taste  and  lower  the  moral  sentiment.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  pure  and  safe  magazine.  It  aims  to  promote 
happiness  in  the  family  through  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit 
of  kindness,  service,  and  self-forgetfulness. 

Terms,  S3.00  a  YEAR;  three  copies,  $5.00  ;  eight 
copies  aud  one  extra,  $12.00.  Specimen  mimbers  Iree. 

T,  S.  ARTHUR  &  SON, 

930  Walnut  St.,  I’hiladelphia. 


LOOK! 

ONLY 


MCtsiwSFrenchDolls 

WARDROBE  OF  32  PIECES. 

Consisting  of  Reception,  Evening  and  Morning  Dresses,  Bon¬ 
nets.  Street  Costumes,  (jloaks.  Hats.  Hand  Satchels,  Sun  Uin- 
lirellas,  Music  Portfolios,  Overcoats,  Sailor  Suits, Military  Suits, 
Brums,  Street  Jackets,  Watering  Place  Suits,  Travelling  Cos¬ 
tumes,  Dress  Suits,  &c.  These  Dresses  and  Suits  in  this  Elegant 
Wardrobe  represent  Nine  Different  Colors,  and  they  are  lovely 
beyond  description,  several  being  from  Designs  by  Worth,  of 
Paris.  There  is  One  Little  Boy  and  Two  Girl  Bolls  in  Each  Set, 
with  Pretty  Faces  and  Life-like  Beautiful  Features,  and  their 
Wardrobe  is  so  extensive  that  it  takes  hours  to  dress  and  un¬ 
dress  them  in  their  Different  Suits.  Every  Child  and  every 
Mother  that  has  seen  them  go  in  ccstaei' sever  them.  Children 
•will  get  more  real  enjoyment  out  of  a  Set  of  these  French  Dolls 
than  out  of  articles  that  cost  §10.  Every  person  that  buys  them 
sends  immediately  for  more.  A  Lady  writes  us  that  her  Lit¬ 
tle  Boy  and  Girl  played  for  five  long  hours  with  a  Set  of  these 
Frencn  Dolls,  and  they  felt  very  sorry  indeed  to  think  that 
they  must  stop  and  eat  their  supper,  and  if  mothers  only  knew 
how  much  amusement  there  is  in  these  Dolls  they  would  wil- 
lingrly  pay  double  the  price  asked  for  them.  Sample  setconslsting  of  three 
dolls  with  their  wardrobe  of  32  pieces,  by  mail  for  14  cents,  2  sets,  6  dolls, 
64  pieces,  for  22c.,  12  sets  for  $1,  you  get  $1.80;  25  sets  for  $2,  you  get  $3.75 
for  them;  50  sets  for  $3.85,  you  get  $7.50;  100  sets  $6  by  express,  you  get  $15. 
Any  boy,  girl  or  agent  can  sell  iOOsets  every  day ;  ifyou  do  that  you  make 
over  $50  a  week.  If  you  send  for  one  or  two  sets  we  wil  1  send  our  Secret 
Method  and  Full  Directions  how  you  can  make  more  than  $100  a  month  out 
of  these  dolls.  Youhavenotoneday  to  lose,  aseach  days’ delay  is  dollars 
losttoyou.^  If  you  have  not  the  money  now  cut  this  out,  as  it  will  not 
appear  again  before  Christmas,  and  is  an  opportunity  too  valuable  to  lose, 

f£fAar«s  United  States  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


20  Hidden  Ham V, 

1  10c.  6  pks.  50c.  (your name 
'  hidden  by  hand  holding 
bouquet  of  flowers,  &c.)  60  New  Imported, 
completely  embossed  Chromoswith  name, 
15c.,  4  packs  50c.  (not  the  cheap  embossed  edge 
— j - ; Badvertised  by  others  for  10c.)  Agents  New  Sam¬ 

ple  Book,  Premium  List  and  Price  List  FREE  with  each  order. 
Address  U.  S.  CARD  CO.,  CENTEKhKOOK,  CONN. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  OFFER. 

1  Silver  Plated  Butter  Knife,  1  Silver  Plat¬ 
ed  Sugar  Shell,  6  Silver  Steel  Tea  Spoons  in  j 
1  handsome  case  and  6  months  subscription  to  j 
\*‘HOME  G-UEST,”  the  Popular  Illustrated  Magazine,  I 
llall  sent  postpaid  for  46c.  m  stamps  to  pay  postage,  pack-  j 
Ming,  &c.  60  day  offer.  Publishers  HO^IE  GUEST,! 

HARTFORD,  CONN.  * 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  PACKACE. 


To  introduce  our  goods  and 
secure  future  trade,  we  will  send 
you  free  of  charge,  if  you  will 
send  20c.  in  stamps  for  postage, 
&c.,  5  pretty  Christmas  Cards,  5 
rice  New  Year  Cards,  1  lovely 
Birthday  Card,  a  beautiful  gilt- 
bound  floral  Autograph  Album 
illustrated  with  birds,  flowers, 
ferns,  &c.,  a  handsome  Photo¬ 
graphic  Portrait  of  all  the  Pres¬ 
idents  of  the  Uniteift  States 


_  _ neatly  arranged  in  an  album 

with  a  fac-simile  Autograph  of  eaob  ;  r'"v  Ttnlidav  Book, 

Address  J.  W.  BLACK  &  CO..  CENTERBROOK.  CONN. 

A  LOVELY  CHRISTMAS  GiFT. 

Every  Christmas  we  make  the  little 
folks  a'Christmas  Present.  This  year 
we  have  something  nice  and  pretty. 

To  introduce  our  goods  in  every  home 
we  will  send  to  any  boy  or  girl  free 
of  chargC)  if  you  will  send  20c.  for 
postage,  A;c.,  3  pretty  Dolls  with 
beautiful  life-like  features,  pretty  curls 
and  blue  eyes  or  bangs  and  dark  eyes, 
and  wardrobe  of  32  Dresses,  Hats,  <Sic; 
one  elegant  gilt-bound  floral  Auto¬ 
graph  Album  illustrated  with  birds, 
lerns,  scrolls,  &c.,  five  lovely  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards,  one  pretty  Birthday  Card 
and  a  60p.  Illustrated  Holiday  Book, 

ACME  IVIFG.  CO.,  Ivoryton,  Conn. 


for  18c. 


-  .5^  has  been  our  custom  to  offer 
^each  year  a  sample  package  of  our 
^elegant  Fringe  Christmas  and  N  e  w 
wn  ^Year  Cards  at  cost,  to  introduce 

B^^them  direct  to  the  people,  enabling 
them  to  buy  direct  and  protect 

_  ,,  themselves  from  the  home  dealers’ 

extortion.  This  year  we  offer  21  Large  Imported  Ci^ds, 
composed  of  Fringe  Birthday*  Cliristmnft  and  New 
Year’s,  assorted  designs  for  only  18  cents,  postpaid  to  any  person 
returning  this  advertisement  within  60  days.  This  package  ordinarily 
sells  for  $2.00  and  will  not  be  sent  to  dealers.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed,  THE  R.  L,  SPENCER  CO.,  Importers,  Hartford,  Conn, 

THE  FLYING  INDIAN. 

A  W onderful  Mechanical  Toy, 

Makes  a  flying’  leap  of  ten  feet 
in  the  air.  Yellow  AVings,  Green 
Body.  Everybody  skies  ivild  when 
it  flies.  Any  child  can  start  it. 
You  can  have  BnsheU  of  Fun  and 
.  Wagon  loads  of  Merriment  with 
this  little  toy.  It  is  fun  for  old 
and  young  folks. 

"  Sample  liy  mail,  Postpaid.  10 
cents.  3  for  25  cents,  25  for  a  dollar 
hilL  Address  F.  O.  WEHOSKEY  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.L 


Best  Offer  Yeti  &«  Chromo  Cards,  New  Import-* 
ed  designs  for  ’85,  name  printed  in' 
^latest  style  script  type  10c.,  1 1  packs 
^and  this  elegant  rolled  Gold  Ring  or 

_ _ _  abeautiful  Silk  Handkerchief  for  $1 

Illustrated  List  with  Large  Sample  Album,  25  cents.  h 
FRANKLIN  PRINTINft  CO.*  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hidden  Name*  Embossed  and  New  Chromo 
Cards*  name  in  new  type,  an  Elegant  48pQgo 
Clilt  hound  Floral  Autograph  Album  •with 
quotations,  12  page  Illustrated  Premium 
and  Price  List  and  Agent’s  Canvassing  Outfit 
all  tor  15c.  SNOW  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


"Your  Name 


printed  on  50  Extra  Large  Chromos>  ’ 

French  and  Swiss  Florals,  in  Fancy  Script  Type,  10  cts.,  10  packs 
and  our  beautifully  bound  Sample  Album  for  agents,  $1,  Agent’s 
Outfit,  25  cts,  KEYSTONE  CABD  CO.,  North  Branford,  Conn. 


S  Chromo  Cords*  (every  card  em- 
V  bossed) Landscape,  Hand  lloral,  Bird, 
^^Motto,&c.  name  on,  10c.,4pks.30c.,  IS  pks. 

,6  pks  and  ring  60c.  1 1  pks  and  yourchoiM 
■'  of  Needle  Casket  or  4  blade  Pearl  Handle 
Knife  $1 .  CrownPr’t’g  Co.,  Northford,Conn, 


40 


CARDS,  all  Hidden  Name  and  New'  Embossed 
Chromo8,10cts.  Agents  make  money.  Elegant  Book 
of  samples  25c.  CUINTON  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 


printed  on  40  SatIn'Finished  Cords 
and  a  Solid  Rolled  Gold  Ring 
FREE  for  ten  two-cent  stamps.  Cut  this  out. 

CLINTON  BROS.*  CliiitonviUe*  Conn. 


.  M  ^  IBeautifiil  Satin  □F'iiiUhcd 
|41:V  Cards  and  one  ROLLED  GOLD 


’  RING  FREE  for  ten  two-cent  stamps. 
acme  CARD  FACTORY,  Clintonville,  Conn- 


CARDS 


Sami)le  Book,  Premium  List,  Price 
List  sent  free. 

U.  S.  CARD  CO.,  Centerbrook,  Ct. 


ILEGANT  pack  of  50  Floral  Beauties,  Mottoes,  Verses, 
.&c..  name  on,  10c.  10  pks.  &  Silver  Napkin  Ring  or  Ag’ts’ 
•  Sample  Book,  $1.00.  TODD  &  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


40 

70 


Embossed  and  Hidden  Name  Cards,  with  Ele¬ 

gant  Prize,  10c.,  13  packs  $1.  ^  „ 

BLAKESLEE  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

CHROMO  CARDS  and  Tennyson’s  Poems  mailed 

for  ten  one-cent  stamps. 

ACME  M.ANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ivoryton,  Conn 


12 

40 


Cliristmas  and  New  Year  Hidden  Name  Cards. 
25  cents.  50  Embossed  Chromos,  10  cents. 

NASSAU  CARD  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

Loveliest  Chromo  Cards  you  ever  saw.  40  styles 

with  name  10  cents.  . 

O.  CARD  CO.,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
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Scrap  Pictures,  and  100  Album  Quotations* 

only  10  cents.  50  Embossed  Cards,  lO  cents. 

J.  B.  RUSTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


No.  1. 


C  A  Beautiful  Motto  and  ^ 

OUYerso  CARDS  witb^^^tsT 
name,  10c..  5  packs  and  Ring 

1,  or  6  pacKs  and  Ring  No.  2,60c.^  .  '  " 

12  pacKS^for  $1.00  and  Both 


Rings  Free  to  sender  of  club. 

IThis  is  the  bestfoffer  ever  made  by  any  reliable  uau. 
company.  ROYAL  CAItD  CO.j  Northford*  Conn 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Catalogue  for  1885,  AvitU  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Cultivation,  mailed  FREE. 
Please  write  for  il.  Address, 
JOSEPH  HARRIS, 
Morcton  Farm,  Roelicster,  A".  Y. 

particularly  want  the  Roys 
and  dirls  to  send  for  it. 


1S84.] 


AMEEICAE'  AGRICULTURIST. 


5  6  5 


POIILTUY  RAISER,  ® 


The  Chicago,  III. 

Only  25  cents  peryeai-,  for  12  numbers  of  IG  pages  each. 
$100.00  in  gold  free.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  sample  copy. 


INCUBATORS 

»  trial  n.  W  ' 


The  .SAVIDGU,  100 
egga.SZI.  Different  sizes. 
Never  fails.  Sent  on 
trial.  C.  W,  Savidse,  2524  Huntingdon  St..  Phila. 


A  Light  and  Dark  Brah- 

T  V  i  ii.ll  Uv/  ±  X  JCivS.mas.  Golden  &  i-ilver 
Pencilled  Hamburgs, Plymouth  Rocks, Black  Polish,*  Brown 
Leghorns.  A  few  very  fine  Pullets  &  Cockerels  for  sale,  $2  to 
$3  each.  Stony  Bkook  Poultry  Yards,  Stony  Brook,  N.  Y. 

(fij'l  n  nfi  A  Pair  for  Bronze  and  Narragaii- 
tflJXU.f/tJ  sett  Turkeys.  Hookertown  Brand,  tired 
11  years  for  size  and  beauty,  20  per  cent  discount  for  orders 
before  Nov.  21st.  T.  Bunker  on  Turkey  Raising,  25  cents. 

Address,  W.  CLIFT,  Hadlyiiie,  Ct. 


SELLING  OUT  •  Chester  Wliite 

lOw’ks  old,$15  per  pair.  Sows  in  Pig,  $20.  P.Rocks,  P.Co 


Essex, 
White  Pigs, 

,.  ,  .  ... _ _ AS,  P.Cochins, 

L.  Brahmas,  Leghorns,  .$7  per  trio.  B.  Turkeys,  $7  a  pair. 
HOMER  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

THE  NEW  CENTEN.MAL 

INCUBATOR. 

See  last  Month's  Aiivertisement.  Address 

THE  CENTENNIAL  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  10,  Eye,  N.  T. 

THE  BEST  INCUBATOR  FOE  EVERYBODY  IS  THE 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN, 

All  sizes,  from  100  to  1,000  Eggs.  200  Egg  Size,  with  Regular 
and  Turning  Trays,  only  $50.00.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Incubators,  Brooders,  &c.  Address, 

E.  E.  BISHOP,  Box  15,  Lower  Waterford,  Vt. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
PoultTu  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Address 


THE  PERFECT 

HATCHER  and  BROODER. 

Is  the  Leading  and  Standard  Apparatus  of  tbe 
World  for  Hatcliiug  and  Raising  Poultry.  It  is 

simple  and  easy  to  manage.  Absolutely  reliable.  Perfectly 
self-regulatiug,  and  never  fails  to  batch. 

PERFECT  HATCHER  CO. 

Elmira,  New  York. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  paper. 

umm  ciiicK[iis!! 

Long  looked  for — coma 
at  last  I  Tbe 

PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR 

■will  hatch  eggs  better  than 
a  hen.  Simple!  compact! 
reliable !  and  cheap ! 

Sole  Agents  and  Manuf’rs 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

HENDERSON  Si  STOUTENBOROUGH, 
M’f’rs&  Jobbers  of  Honse-furuishing  Goods,  Japan¬ 
ned  i  Hotel  Ware,  270  &  272  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.City.  Send 
stamp  at  ones  for  Illustrated  Circular  gmag  full  particulars. 

IMPEEIAL  EGG  FOOD. 

'Will  Hlalce  Yoiii-  Heiiis  I.siy. 
Packages  mailed  lor  50  cents  and  $1.00. 

6  Boxes,  $2.00 ;  25  lb.  Kegs,  $6.25.  By  Express  or  Freight  Co. 
WHOLESALE  AGENTS: 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  N.  Y,  I  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  New  York. 

Benson, Maule  &  Co.,  Phila.  |  Parker  &  Wood,  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Western  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

John  Anglum  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Geo.  G.  Wlckson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.Cal. 

F.  A.  Daughtry .Shrevep’t.L.u.  |  T.  W.  Wood,  Richmond,  Va. 
F.  C.  STURTEVANT,  Proprietor,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Successor  to  Chas.  R.  Allen  &  Co. 

fiARDEN  SEEDS. 

Catalo^j-ue  for  1§§5,  with  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Cultivation,  mailed  FREfl. 
Please  write  for  it.  Address, 
JOSEPH  HARRIS, 
Moreton  Farm,  Rocliest<  r,  Y.  Y. 
particularly  want  the  Roys 
and  Oir  s  to  send  for  it. 


I^^ariiiei's  and  Iloi’sciiicn  will  find  it 
'  to  their  advantage  to  send  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  of  heavy  and  light, 
single  and  double  harness,  made  of  the  best 
oak  leather,  all  hand  work,  at  wliolesale 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

KING  &  CO.,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 


PURCHASING  FOR  OUT  OF  TOWN  PARTIES.  WED- 
ding  Outfits,  Furniture,  Infant’s  Wardrobes,  Presents, 
etc.,  by  a  lady  of  taste.  For  refereace,  etc.,  address, 

M.  ESSEE,  No.  3N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Guernseys  and  .Terseys.  Herdregistered,  also  Thor¬ 
oughbreds  and  Grades.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  stamp 
lor  circular.  T.  WALTER  &  SONS,  M’est  Chester,  Pa. 

Chester  AVliitc.  Berkshire  and 
Poland  China  FIGS,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scotch  Collies, 
Fox  Hounds  anil  Beagles, 
bred  and  for  sale  by  W.  GIB¬ 
BONS  &  CO.,  West  Chester, 
Cliester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  PriceList. 


Chester  White,  Yorkshire, 
Berkshire,  anti  Poland. Ciii- 
nns  in  their  purily.  Eiiieolii, 
llumpsliirc  Bown*  Soiitll 
Bowii  sheep  and  Seoteh  Collie 
Shepherds  a  specialty.  Send  for 
cir.  and  prices.  T.  Walter  &  Sons, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  (Come  see  us.) 


REGISTERED  SW8NE 

^Thorouch-bred  C'heeitep  Whites*  Po- 

_ ^land-Chinas*  &  Imported  lierkshiree 

True  pedicree  given  with  every  animal  sold.  Strong,  iiealthy 
stock  only.  Purity  i;uarniiteed.  Send  stamp  for  neiv  Cata¬ 
logue*  C*  II.  Warrington,  Box  624,  We^t  ChcBter,  Pm« 


JERSEY  RED,  YORKSHIRE,  BERKSHIRE,  POLAND- 

CHINA  and  CHESTER  WHITE 
PIGS  of  choicest  breeding  and  fine 
individual  merit.  Cotswold,  South- 
down.  and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and 
Lambs.  Scotch  Colley  Shepherd 
dogs,and  Fancy  Poultry.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  prices  oil  application. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  ifc  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mention  this  paper. 


Pure  bred  recorded  Po- 
l  iiid-China  Swine.  Pigs 
all  ages  for  sale,  in  pairs 
or  trios,  not  akin.  Write 
for  what  you  want.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Reduced  rates  hy 
.express. 

'  JOHN  B.  HOWE, 
Seneca,  Ills. 


Uiiiwrsity  of  the  Slate  of  New  Yoi 


^.^ollege- 

141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  only  institution  in  the  State  having  the  power  to 
grant  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  (D.V.S.). 

The  annual  session  of  this  Institution  begins  in  October  of 
each  year.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  liad  from 
theDeanof  theFaculty.  A.  LIAU’TAKD,  ill.li.V.S., 
Dean  ol  the  Faculty. 


Remedies 

FOR 

Horse  Diseases 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  tbe  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Conarh  Powder. —For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

Prominent  Agencies. — Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. :  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  1(11  N.  Main  St. ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  19  N.  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St.  ;  Baltimore,  Md..  wm.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  St,;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  1,303  Main 
St. ;  Wilson,  N.  C.,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  R.  A. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  528  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  Mellier, 
709  Washington  Ave. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson,  223  Superior 
St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  HI.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  &  Co.;  Chicago,  Hi., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St. ;  St. Paul,  Minn.,  Noyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Helena,  Mont.,  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co. ;  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Wm.  H.  Nye ;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  & 
■Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Iney  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  SI  per  package.  Circulars  witlv  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  988,  New  York  City. 


To  Bcc-Kecpcrs. 

Watson’s 
Standard  Bee-Hive 

is  the  only  one  in  the  world 
tliat  is  an  absolute  safe-guard 
against  loss  in  swarming,  and 
the  only  one  in  wliicli  swarms 
can  be  sent  in  perfect  safety 
to  any  point  in  the  country,  in 
any  season  of  tlie  year.  Send 
for  Price  List  and  full  De¬ 
scriptive  Circular,  etc. 

E.  C.  WATSON, 

1180  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

{Patent  applied  for). 


FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 


We  will  with  pleasure  send  you 
"  - -  “EANl 


,  .  sample  copy  of  our 

SEMI-MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CUL¬ 
TURE,  with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  tlie  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Comb  Foiiutla- 
tiou.  Section  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patent¬ 
ed.  Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  loriiten 
plainly,  to  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rook  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Bkown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.(X).  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Till!  BEST  MTTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING 
STANCHION  ! 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  Address, 
BROOKS  &  PARSONS,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


YOU  WANT  IT  ! 

Anvil,  Vise  with  adjustable  jaw  and 
cut-oli  tool.  Ifyour  hardware  dealer 
does  not  keep  them,  we  ■will  send 
eltlier  size,  $4.50,  $5.50,  or  $6.50, 
freitjht  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Send  stamp  for  circulars.  Cheney 
Anvil  &  Vise  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


OUR  HOLIDAY  PACKAGE. 


^^^ntroduc^u^oods^^T 

you  (free  of  charge)  if  you 
will  send  20  cts.  in  stamps 
for  postage,  &c.*  6  pretty 
Christmas  Cards,  6  nice 
New  Year  Cards,  5  lovely 
Birthday  Cards  a  beautiful 
Gilt  Bound  Floral  Auto- 
newillustrated  holiday  book. 


secureTutur^traSe^v^^itTse^ 

graph  Album  illustra¬ 
ted  with  birds,  flowers, 
ferns,  &c.,  a  handsome 
Photographic  Album  of 
all  the  Presidents  of  the 
U.S.with  autograph  sig¬ 
nature  of  each,  also  our 
U.  S.  MFG.  CO..  Hartford,  Conn. 


FJaUITS  I  : 

A  choice  assortment  of  all  the  new  and  standard  varieties 
at  popular  prices.  Fall  is  by  far  the  best  time  to 
plant.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

H.  G.  CORNEY, 

Corntvall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  t..  r.  lYvC.. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Every  Christmas  we  make  the 
little  folks  a  Christmas  present. 

This  year  we  have  something 
niceand  pretty.  To  introduce  our 
goods  in  every  home  wewillsend 
to  any  boy  or  girl  free  of  charge, 

.if  you  will  send  20c.  for  postage, 

&c,,  3 Pretty  Dolls  with  beau-' 
tifui  life-like  features,  one  little^ 
boy  and  two  girl  dolls  with  a  com-” 
plete  wardrobe  of  32  pieces,  dress¬ 
es,  hats,  cloaks,  d:c.,one  elegant 
gilt-bound  floral  Autograph  Al¬ 
bum  illustrated  with  birds,  ferns,  scrolls,  &c.,  5  lovely  ^ 

Christmas  CardSj  one  pretty  Birthday  Card  and  a  50p. 

Holiday  Boot.  A.  L.  BLACK  &  CO.,  Centerbroot,  Conn. 


STEAM  LAUNCHES. 

Boat  Engines  and  small  Steamboat  Machinery 
of  all  kinds.  Launches  constantly  on  hand. 
Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  CHAS.  P.'. 
WILLARD  &  CO.,  282  Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO.', 

STOCK  FAKNi:  IPOK 
OOII  Acres  rich  bottom  lands,  four  miles  from  Erie, 
'Whiteside  Co.,  Ill.  Good  Railroad  Town.  Road 
mostly  gravel  turnpike.  Fenced  in  eight  enclosures ;  foi  ty- 
flve  acres  Timothy  andClovermeadow— forty  wild  meadow. 
Pastures,  Blue-grass,  'White  Clover,  and  Red-top.  House,  24 
by  28 ;  story  and  half.  Barn,  48  by  80 ;  sliingled  and  floored 
shed,  30  by  80,  self-supporting  roof;  board  shed,  18  by  80,  six 
cattle  yards,  two  wind  pumps,  wagon-shed,  work-shop,  hog- 
house,  etc.  Soil.richloam.with  shade  ofsand.underlaidwitli 
sand  and  gravel,  and  produces  large  growth  of  grain  and 
grass.  Is  now  in  use  for  breeding  Hereford  and  grade  Here¬ 
ford  cattle.  Satisfactory  reasons  given  for  selling. 

E.  W.  PAYNE,  Morrison,  'Whiteside  Co,,  111. 
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AMERICA]^  AGEIOTJLTIJRIST. 


[DeCEMBEK; 


.^s  U  P  P  L  E  M  E  N  T  A  L  *  P  R  E  M  I  U  M  S 

The  iiiinilieis  rnnniug  on  from  228  on  the  regular  List.  (See  Preminm  List,  or  October  Snpplenieiit.) 


(From  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  January,  1869.) 


No.  229.— The  Hunter’s  Pet. 


A  DESIRABLE  PREMIUM 


COUNTRY  OR  TOWN. 

Sixteen  years  ago  Amei'ican  Agricultuj'ist 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  its  readers  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  in  directing  their  attention 
to  a  remarkable  little  fire-arm  called  the  Breech-loading 
Pocket  Rifie,  it  weighed  only  eleven  ounces,  and  shot 
with  great  accuracy  and  power  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
yards,  could  he  loaded  and  fired  five  times  a  minute, 
and  could  he  carried  in  a  side-pocket  while  working  in 
the  fields,  ready  to  bring  down  game  on  short  notice.  It 
was  exceedingly  convenient  in  new  countries  as  a  defen¬ 
sive  weapon,  and  uscfnl  generally  on  the  farm.  Mr. 
Judd  used  this  gun  with  great  success  and  pleasure. 
Now,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  when  rifles  of  all 
makes  and  patterns  have  been  introduced  in  alt  lands,  we 
reproduceas  a  premium  this  Rifle,  wliicli  lias  been 
enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  because  we 
consider  it  (the  Hunter’s  Pet),  as  we  then  did  sixteen 
years  ago,  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  woild. 

The  barrel  of  this  Rifle  is  made  of  the  finest  quality,  de¬ 
carbonized  steel,  and  each 
barrel  is  thoroughly  tested 
at  the  factory  before  it  is 
sent  out,  thereby  guaran¬ 
teeing  absolute  safety.  The 
action,  although  perfectly 
simple,  both  in  its  con¬ 
struction  and  working,  is 
one  of  the  most  reliable, 
as  well  as  durable  actions 
now  in  use.  The  stock  is 
heavily  nickel-plated  and 
handsomely  finished,  and 
has  an  extension  skele¬ 
ton  breech,  nickel-plated, 
which  can  be  instantane¬ 
ously  either  screwed  on, 
(or  taken  off),  thereby  enabling  one  to  steady  the  piece 
while  firing  ;  when  not  in  use,  it  can  be  easily  carried  in 
a  side  pocket.  For  accuracy,  penetration,  .and  wear, 
this  little  Rifle  is  equal  to  many  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  makes  now  in  the  market. 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  this  remarkable  fire-arm,  is 
its  simplicity,  both  of  construction,  and  action  ;  it  re¬ 
quires  no  special  instructions  to  manage  it,  in  fact  any 
one  can  at  once  use  it,  and  if  at  all  accurate  in  aim,  can 
make  most  excellent  targets.  For  small  game  shooting, 
or  gallery  practice,  it  is  equally  well  adapted. 

This  rifle  can  be  had  in  22,  32,  .38,  or  44  calibre,  Rim 
Fire,  or  32,  33,  or44c.alibre  Cential  Fire,  with  combined 
sights.  18-inch.  Price  $18.00.  20  subscriptions  at 

$1.60eacb,  will  secure  this  elegant  premium  ;  OR,  we 
wilt  send  it,  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

No.  230.— The  Famous  Flotaert  Parlor 
Target  Rifle. -Price  $4.50.— The  famous  Flobert 
Rifle,  while  used  (or  target  practice  at  the  same  time,  is 
a  most  desirable  and  useful  weapon  for  destroying  small 
birds,  and  for  driving  away  annoying  animals,  without 
killing  them— cats  for  example.  One  of  the  managers 
of  the  American  Agricuttwist  was  for  months  unable 
to  sleep,  owing  to  the  ceaseless  quarreling  of  cats  in  the 
back  yard.  He  procured  one  of  these  Flobert’s,  and 
after  a  few  evenings  peace  reigned  in  the  vicinity.  None 
of  the  cats  were  killed,  but  they  were  all  sufficiently 
tickled  with  the  Flobert  sensation,  as  to  abandon  that 
neighborhood.  Everybody  In  the  vicinity  has  ex¬ 
pressed  gratitude  to  the  gentleman,  who  has  through 
means  of  the  Flobert  insured  tranquility  after  night¬ 
fall.  The  Flobert  is  a  breech-loader,  causes  little 
or  no  noise,  uses  either  a  ball,  or  a  small  load  of 
shot.  The  barrel,  which  is  a  breech-loader,  is  solid,  and 
can  be  used  with  perfect  safety.  Indeed,  tlie  one  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  gentleman  alluded  to  above,  caused  little 


Distance,  66  Yards. 
Twenty-five  successive 
shots,  fired  Dec.  5, 1868, 
by  David  W.  Judd. 


or  no  noise,  and  the  only  evidences  of  the  discharge  to 
lookers-on,  was  afforded  in  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  cats.  We  know  of  no  weapon  which  affords  more 
pleasure  for  target  practice,  at  short  range,  or  which  so 
quietly  and  successfully  clears  one  yard,  or  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  cats  or  dogs,  if  necessary,  without  inflicting  any 
serious  injury  upon  them;  that  is,  when  yon  use 
the  small  shot.  The  ball,  of  course,  penetrates 
the  body  of  the  cat,  dog,  or  any  other  animal, 
with  the  natural  results  which  follow  penetration, 
of  cold  lead  as  a  solid.  Is  there  a  farm  house 
in  the  country,  or  a  dwelling  in  the  village,  which 
is  not  at  some  time  more  or  less  infested  after  dark  with 
strange  cats  or  dogs ;  herein  lies  deliverance.  6  sub¬ 
scriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  premium;  OR, 
we  will  send  it  on  receipt  of  price.  Receiver  to  pay 
small  expressage. 

No.  231.  — The  Semi  -  Hammerless 
Cun.— Price  $15.00.— A  new  model,  combining  all 
the  advantages  of  the  hammeiiess  action  without  the 
danger  of  the  self-cocking  principle.  The  barrel  Is  of 
genuine  twist,  is  thoroughly  tested  at  the  factory,  and  is 
perfectly  s.afe.  It  has  the  reliable  and  durable  top-lever 
action,  rebounding  lock,  snap  fore-end,  nickel  frame,  and 
is  choke-bored.  The  stock  is  of  selected  Italian  walnut, 
finely  polished  and  oiled,  (13%  inches  long,  3-inch  drop), 
with  pistol  grip,  checkered.  12-bore,  and  28  or  30-inch 
barrels.  Weight  about  7  lbs.  20  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this  premium;  OR,  wo  will  send  it  for 
the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  small  expressage. 

No.  232.— Cartridge  Bag.— Piice  fi.25.— 
A  most  useful  article  for  hunters,  sportsmen,  and  persons 
in  the  country  generally.  It  is  made  of  strong  water¬ 
proof  brown  canvass,  with  loops  inside,  from  which  the 
loaded  shells  are  taken  ;  discharged  shells  are  kept 
separately  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag;  in  a  second  com¬ 
partment  can  be  carried  a  lunch-box,  field  cleaner,  etc., 
etc.  This  desirable  premium  will  be  furnished  free  of 
charge  to  any  one  sending  us  2  subscripiions  at  $1.50 
each”;  OR,  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


of  the  day,  andean  be  enjoyed  at  all 
seasons.  Nothing  in  years  has  so 
taken  with  both  old  and  young.  These 
skates  which  w'e  offer  are  the  best  of 
the  kind,  possessing  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  old  make.  They  have 
four  wheels,  and  come  in  nine  sizes, 
from  7  to  11  inches.  These  beautiful 
Skates  will  be  sent  as  a  premium  for 
2  new  subscribers ;  OR,  supplied 
post-paid  for  the  price. 


No.  235.-Automatic  Shawl  Strap.— 

Double  Handle.-Price  35  cts.— Every  lady  requires  a. 
shawl  strap  for  shopping  and  travelling ;  while  for  school- 
children  they  are  invaluable  in  carrying  books  and  lunch 
to  and  from  school.  We  offer  the  best  shaw'l  or  parcel 
carrier  made,  with  blue  straps  and  ebonized  handles,  for 
1  subscriber  at  $1.50 ;  OR,  supply  it  for  the  price,  post¬ 
paid. 


No.  236. 


No.  236. 


No.  236.-Another  Valuable  Combi¬ 
nation  Gift.— A  Bonanza  Charity  Box,  or  Money 
Holder,  a  nickel-plated  Tape  Measure,  and  a  Hniversal 
Glass  Cutter.  For  one  subscription— Tlie  money  holder  is 
a  dainty  little  ornament,  wmrn  attached  to  a  lady  s  waist, 
and  is  designed  for  carrying  five-cent  nickels,  and  ten- 
cent  silver  pieces.  Will  be  found  very  convenient  for 
car-fare  and  church  money.  The  tape-measure  is  a  gem 


No. 233.— Pocket  Drinking  Cup,  Cork¬ 
screw,  and  Pencil.— For  onesubscription.— The 
first  tw'o  w’ill  be  found  a  great  convenience  to  tourists,  and 
picnic  parties.  A  tin  case  goes  with  the  cup,  in  which  it 
can  be  kept  when  not  in  use,  and  the  corkscrew  also  is  en¬ 
closed  in  a  nickel  case.  The  pen  is  a  stylographic,  or  re- 


No.  233. 


servoir  pen,  which,  when  once  filled  with  ink,  will  write 
several  days  without  refilling.  Can  he  carried  in  tlie 
pocket,  and  is  always  ready  for  nse.  A  valuable  gift  for 
any  one,  at  one-sixth  the  price  of  any  other.  Supplied, 
post-paid,  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50,  and  ten  cents  for 
mailing.  Here  are  three  excellent  Pi-cmiums  for  one 
subscriber. 

No.  234.— Improved  Roller  Skates.— 

Price  $1.23.— Roller  Skating  is  the  favorite  amusement 


No.  233. 

in  its  way,  and  should  be  in  every  household.  The 
glazing  tool,  for  cutting  and  setting  glass,  will  cut  equal 
to  and  is  better  than  a  diamond  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Presented  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50,  and  ten  cents 
extra  for  mailing ;  OR,  supplied  post-paid  for  price. 


NO  SUBSCRIPTION  CAN  COUNT  TOWARDS  MORE  THAN  ONE  PREMIUM  IN  ANY  CASE. 
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No.  237.  — The  Novelty 
Pocket  Scale.— Piice  50  cents.— 
Every  farmer  ancT  merchant  should  own 
one  of  these  Pocket  Scales.  A  triumph 
of  modern  ingennily.  A  nnivorsal  want 
filled  at  last.  It  can  he  carried  in  the 
pocket  and  weighs  with  accuracy  from 
2  ounces  up  to  15  pounds.  It  is  heavily 
nickel-plated,  and  will  last  a  life  time. 
Given  for  1  new  subscription  ;  OR,  sup¬ 
plied,  post-paid,  for  price. 

No.  238.—  Ring  Toss  for 
Parlor  or  Field.— Price  $1.25.— 
This  charming  game  may  be  played 
either  in  the  house  or  on  the  lawn. 
There  are  five  rings  of  various  sizes, 
made  of  rattan,  and  wound  with  gay- 
colored  webbing,  that  present  a  beauti¬ 
ful  appearance,  at  the  same  time  being 
perfectly  harmless  to  wall  or  furniture. 
The  game  is,  to  throw  these  hoops  over 
a  standard,  or  target  post,  at  a  given 
distance.  They  come  put  up  neatly  in  a 
wooden  box.  A  healthful  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  amusement  for  winter  evenings. 
Supplied  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  ;  OR,  furnished  for  price,  post¬ 
paid. 

No.  239.-An  Entirely  New  Bulls’  Eye 
Lantern.— Pi'ice  $1.50.— Made  of  tlie  finest  quality  of 
Brass,  elegantly  polished  and  finished  with  a  heavy  con¬ 
vex  glass  lens,  that  causes  it  to  throw  a  powerful  light  a 
long  distance.  It  is  so  compactly  made  that  it  can  be 
easily  fastened  to  cither  hat  or  belt,  or  is  easily  carried 
by  hand.  In  the  country,  as  well  as  in  villages  and 
smaller  towns  where  Electric  lights  and  Gas  are  not  in 
use,  this  Lantern  wilt  be  found  a  most  cheerful  com¬ 
panion  to  the  evening  church  meetings,  spelling-schools, 
visiting  nights,  or  other  necessary 
or  desirable  journeys  to  and  from 
your  home.  For  Riding,  Hunting, 

Fishing,  or  for  use  in  and  about 
the  House,  Barns,  Stables,  or  out¬ 
buildings,  it  is  invaluable.  In 
beauty  of  design  and  construc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  safety  and  durability,  there  is  no 
other  Lantern  of  the  kind  that  compares  with  this.  We 
take  especial  pleasure  in  recommending  this  elegant  and 
useful  article  to  our  readers,  and  at  the  exceedingly  low 
price  at  which  it  is  offered,  we  feel  satisfied  thtt  it  will 
meet  witli  a  large  demand  and  prove  exceedingly  valu- 
.able  and  satisfactory.  O/ili/  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  are  required  to  secure  this  premium  free  of  charge  ; 
OR,  we  will  send  it,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


No.  240.— The  Oriental  Clock.— Price  $3. 
— This  exquisite  little  time-piece  will  be  the  delight  of 
all  who  see  it.  It  is  3X  inches  high,  and  of  Bronze  or 
Oxidize  finish.  It  is  Egyptian  in  design,  two  Sphynx- 
like  figures  being  the  supports.  Presented,  post¬ 
paid,  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  supplied  for 
the  price. 

No.  24  I  .—The  Little 
Jewel.— Price  $1.75  —  This 
dainty  WyOM,  is  a  small  clock  of 
simpler  finish  than  the  Oriental, 
but  almost  as  desirable.  It  is 
four  inches  in  bight.  One  Day 
Pendulum.  Nickel-finish.  Sent 
enclosed  in  case,  post-paid,  for 
3  subscriptions  at  $1,50  each  ; 

OR,  on  receipt  of  price. 

No.  242.— The  New  Choral  Top.— Price 

50  cts. — This  mechanical  top  is  spun  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  singing-tops,  but  has  the  advantage  of  an 
Iiidian-rubber  shoe  so  it  can  play  on  the  finest  table 
without  danger  of  spoiling  the  varnished  surface.  The 
Top  is  painted  in  gay  colors,  and  dances  in  such  a  quiet 
way,  tliat  eveiy  sound  of  the  choral  is  clearly  heard.  The 
Top  changes  by  itself  the  accord,  if  not,  you  touch  slowly 
the  upper  point,  and  immediately  the  accord  changes 
into  .another  chor.al.  Presented  for  1  subscription  at 
$1.50;  OR,  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


No. 243.  -Wil¬ 
cox  Breech- 
loading  Cun. 

-Price  $1,.30.  — .lust 
tlic  thing  for  boys. 
Latest  and  best  Gun  of  tliis  kind. 
Its  entire  length  is  39  inches.  Makes 
no  report,  and  therefore  does  not 
“alarm  the  game.”  Will  carry  600 


feet.  Witli  every  Gun  are  included  five  metallic-pointed 
arrows  and  two  targets  inclosed  in  the  breech.  Sent 
post-paid,  for  2  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  cacli ;  OR,  sup¬ 
plied  at  the  price. 

^OUR  NEWvAND  GREAT  WEMIUra  JorvBOT^  ^ 

->-«pE+V’"EDEJV+aP^ISP>Ii+p!FE3P+E]58INE.=l^  ** 

For  years  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  procure  a  small  machine,  worked  by  steam  power, 
which  should  not  only  be  safe  and  reliable,  but  sliould  perform  all  the  necessary  labor  which 
juveniles  desire  to  secure  from  steam  power,  in  the  way  of  amusement  and  diversion.  We  at  last 
have  this  machine  in  The  Weeden  Upright  Steam  Engine,  which  affords  abundant  steam  power 
for  running  toy  machinery.  The  engraving,  while  it  gives  some  idea  of  this  most  beautiful 
miniature  engine,  does  not  convey  to  the  eye  anything  like  the  full  description  as  to  its  size  and 
power.  It  is  double  the  size  of  the  illustration,  being  inches.  Indeed,  no  Engine  with 

the  capacity  and  power  of  this  Weeden  has  before  been  sold  at  less  than  $6,00.  The  boiler,  fire¬ 
box,  and  smoke-stack  are  painted  black  ;  tbe  cylinder,  safety-valve,  steam-whistle,  pulley  wheel, 
and  the  driving-wheel  are  all  of  them  brass  plated.  The  throttle-valve,  top  of  smoke-stack,  steam- 
whistle  valve,  safety-valve  ball,  and  the  ventilated  openings  are  painted  red. 

Safety-Valve. — The  Engine  has  a 
perfect  working  Safety-Valve,  whicli 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  boiler  to 
explode. 

Steam  Whistle. — By  referring  to  the 
ctit  you  will  notice  the  location  of  the 
Steam  Wliistle.  You  will  also  see  the 
valve  by  which  the  whistle  is  operated. 

The  Throttle-Valve. — One  very  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  this  Engine  is  its 
Throttle-Valve,  by  me.ans  of  which  the 
engine  is  started  and  stopped.  No  other 
amateur  Engine  has  this  feature. 

The  Steam-Exhaust. — All  oscillating 
Engines  exhaust  at  the  ports.  This 
Engine  exhausts  into  the  smoke-stack, 
and  thus  the  steam  passes  off  into  the  air. 

The  Fire-Box. — The  door  ojiening 
into  the  Fire-Bo.x  has  perfect- hinges  and 
catch.  The  patent  lamp  for  gelling  up 
steam  is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  door.  When  you  open  the  door  you 
“draw  the  fire;”  when  you  sliut  the 
door  the  lamp  is  in  position,  under  tlie 
boiler. 

The  Power  op  the  Engine.  —  The 
Engine  has  sufficient  power  for  running 
toy  machinery.  So  perfectly  and  accu¬ 
rately  is  tills  Engine  made  that  the  screw- 
nuts  on  tlie  cylinder-liead  and  the  rivet- 
heads  on  tlie  lioiler  aud  fire-box  are 
represented  (see  cut), 

A  Great  Meclianical  Curiosity. 

Wliile  this  Engine  performs  no  little 
labor,  it  is  a  very  great  object  of  attrac¬ 
tion  and  be.auty,  not  only  because  of  its 
mechanical  perfection,  but  as  amodel  for 
engineers  and  practical  machinists.  In¬ 
deed,  as  it  stands  on  tlie  table  before  j'ou, 

3'ou  wondertliat  somuch  machinery  can  be 
combined  and  sold  at  the  figures  at  which, 
by  special  arrangement,  we  supply  this 


No.  244. 

Your  Own  Engineer.— Every  boy,  in  fact  every  girl,  who  is  interested  in  such  matters, 
can  now  run  their  own  machine,  not  only  affording  great  pleasure  to  tliemseivcs,  but  to  all 
their  friends,  old  and  young. 

Great  Pleasure  and  Amusement. — Indeed,  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  pleasanter 
rvay  for  spending  a  long  winter  evening,  than  for  the  family  to  gather  around  the  table  011 
which  one  of  these  engines  isplaced,  and  watch  the  various  meclianical  contrivances  which  can  be 
attached  thereto.  A  person  of  ordinary  ingenuity  can  invent  sufficient  movable  figures,  to  lie  kept 
dancing  for  an  evening  around  the  entire  room,  tliereby  entertaining  not  only  the  family,  but  any 
"umber  of  lookers-on. 

For  Juvenile  Classes  and  Scliools.— Every  instructor  in  this  land,  public  or 
private,  who  has  to  do  with  children,  should  secure  one  of  these  miniature  engines  as  a  means  not 
only  for  showing  how  large  engines  are  worked,  but  for  developing  the  taste  of  children  in  a  practi¬ 
cal  directi  n.  A  few  years  ago  we  wrote  to  the  various  te.achers  throughout  the  country,  and  sent 
out  about  40,000  of  our  microscopes ;  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  double  that  number  of  these  engines 
are  ordered,  belugas  it  is,  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  made. 

Conditions  on  wliicli  tlie  Engine  can  be  obtained.— Presented,  post-paid, 
for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  delivered  here  at  our  office  for  $1.25 ;  OR,  sent  free  to  any 
Post-office  address  in  the  United  States  or  Territories  for  $1.60. 


Drop  us  a  Postal  Card  to  Learn  the  Exact  Freight  or  Expressage  to  Your  Place,  on  any  Premium 
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COOD  NEWS 

■LADIES! 

Now’s  your  time  to  cet 
np  Orclers  for  our  OKLEBliA* 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 

_  secure  a  Beautiful  MOSS 

ItOSE  or  GOED-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  cliina  sets  given  away  to  the  party  sending  an  order 
for  $2.5.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  vour  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TE.A. 
orCOFFKE.  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND- 
SO.ME  CIIIN.A  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
30c.,  .35.,  and  tOc.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  60c., 
and  very  best  from  G5c.  to  90c.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea, Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  .just  im¬ 
ported  some  very  line  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  I'  or  full  particulars, 

Address  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  280.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


CAT  TT  3®®  Cheap  Farms  in  West 
X  V/Xl<  kJiX  1  J  Va.  For  Circulars  giving  location, 
price,  etc.,  address,  J.  H.  BRISTOR,  Martihsburg,  W.  Va. 

VIRGINIA  FARM  FOB  SALE, 

By  E.  C.  EINDSEY  &  CO.,  Norfolk,  Ya. 

IW  4RVL  41VI)  P  4RIWS.  Fruit,  Grain,  and  Grass, 
iriiiiti  E.’iiiir  1  -'•Ht'*'3»onSaltwater,$20to$50per 
acre.  Catalogues  free.  ISLER  &  MEEKINS,  Cambridge,  Md. 

P  A  P  lUTO  1®®  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms 
f  n  K  Iflo.  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

*  AX  A.  F.  GRIFFITH  &  CO.,  Smyrna,  Del. 

FARMS  IN  VIRGINIA 

■  VERY  CHEAP.  Taxeslow.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Address  C.  !>•  EPES,  Nottoway  C.  H.>  Virginia. 

A  RMS.— Mild  climate  ;  Profitable  and  Productive ; 
$300  to  $2,000.  Best  of  markets.  New  laud,  $20  per 
acre.  Terms  easy.  C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


F 


Wf  4  a  steady,  energetic mamed man, 

TT  to  take  charge  of,  or  rent  a  farm 

and  small  dairy  in  Dakota.  Address, 

MISS  MIN' A  THOMPSON,  Vanderbilt,Campbell  Co., Dakota. 


Wewillsend  von  a  watch  or  a  chain 
BY  MAIL  OR  EkPUESS,  C.  O.  D.,  to  bo 
examined  before  payinganyinoney 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  returned  ajt 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Watch  warranted.  Address 

STMMRD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA, 

JED-AY’S 

WATER-PROOF 

BUILDING  MANILLA. 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
fine  leather,  is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  also  into  carpets  and 
rugs.  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  FAY  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Braes  TARE  BEAM. 

.lOrV'CS*  BE  PAYS  THE  PRElGUX. 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  6  years.  All  sizes  as  low* 

For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  , 

BISeHAJlTON,  N.  Y.' 

LEPAGE’S 

LIQUID  GLUE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  CEMENTING 

WOOD,  GLASS,  CHINA,  PAPER,  LEATHER,  &c* 
AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL.  LONDON,  1883. 
Used  by  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  &Tiano  Co., Pullman 
-  Palace  Car  Co.,&c.  Mfd  only  by  the  RUSSIA 
CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.  SOLD 
EVERYWHERE.  SainpleTiu  Cans  sent  by  Mail,  25c. 


^6 


THE  GOLDEN  BELT 


9f 


KANSAS  LANDS 

STOCK  RAISING 


ALOWG  THE 


KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY. 

WOOL  GROWING 


Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  TVinter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water. 


CORN  and  WHEAT 


FRUIT 


200,000,000  Bus.  Corn. 
Pamphlets  and  Maps  free. 


30,000.000  Wheat. 


The  best  in  tlie  Eastern  Market. 


B.  McALLASTER,  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City, Mo. 


Fopulstr  Sozigs 


ONE 

CENT 


1  Baby  Mme. 

4  EUa 

5  Old  Cann  Home. 

7  Old  Black  Joe. 

8  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

12  See  thatmy  graves’ kept  Green 
19  Nancy  Lee. 

22  Old  Folks  at  Home. 

24  Sweet  By-and-By. 

26  Whoa  Emma. 

28  You’ll  Remember  Me. 

36  When  I  Saw  Sweet  Nellie  Home 
43  Poor  Old  Slave. 

77  My  Old  Kentucky  Home 
95  Gipsy’s  Warning. 

109  Kitty  Wells. 

119  Take  Me  Back  to  Home  and 
Mother. 


112  Old  Man’s  Drunk  Again. 

121  Kiss  me,  Mother,  Kiss  Your 
Darling. 

124  Old  Log  Cabin  on  the  Hill. 

130  Coming  Thro’  the  Rye. 

131  Must  We  Then  Meet  as  Stran¬ 

gers. 

145  Mollie  Darling. 

147  My  Daughter  J uha. 

177  Sweet  Evangeline. 

185  Don’t  be  Angry,  Darling. 

189  Darling  Minnie  Lee. 

224  Come,  Birdie,  Come. 

242  Farmer  ’  s  D  aughter. 

243  O,  dem  Golden  Slippers. 

255  Little  Brown  Jug. 

262  Hush.myDarling.Do  Not  Weep 

Little  Nell  of  Narragansett  Bay 


343  Sweet  Chiming  Bells. 

362  YeUow  Rose  of  Texas. 

371  Sweet  Belle  Mahone. 

380  You’ll  Miss  Me,  When  I’m  Gone 
337  Razors  i  u  the  Air. 

399  Carrie  Lee. 


409  Btws 


ys  Keep  Away  from  the  Girls 
429  A  Violet  from  Mother’s  Grave. 
447  Marys’  Gone  with  a  Coon. 

455  Joe  Bowers. 

490  Over  the  Garden  Wall, 

508  Mother  Says  I  Musn’t. 

522  Only  to  See  Her  Face  Again. 

552  Peek-a-boo. 

586  I’m  Dying  for  Some  One  to 
Love  Me. 

635  When  the  Robins  N est  Again. 
666  I’U  Await,  My  Love. 

We  will  send  ten  of  the  above  Songs,  Your  Own  Selection  for  Ten  Cents,  25  for  15  ets.,  or  the  whole 
lot,  50  SONGS,  for  25  Cents.  Valuable  Catalogue  of  600  other  songs,  Books,  Cards.  It  atc/ies.  Breech  LoADrae. 
Guns,  Jievolvers,  Trick  Games,  and  Agent’s  goods  Sent  Free  with  W  or  more  songs.  „  t 

Address,  HOME  MUSIC  CO..  Pboyidenob,  R.  I. 


ROCKFORD 


are  tinequalled  in  exacting  service. 
Used  by  the  Chief  Alechanician  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  ,  by  the  Ad¬ 
miral  Commanding  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Observatory,  for  Astronomi¬ 
cal  work;  and  by  Locomotive  Engi¬ 
neers,  Conductors  and  Railway  men. 


WATCHES 

They  are  recognized  as  T  H  E 
BEST  all  uses  in  which 
close  time  and  durability  are  re¬ 
quisites.  Sold  in  principal  cities 
and  towns  by  the  COMPANY’S 
Exclusive  Agents  (leading  jewel¬ 
ers),  who  give  a  P'ULL  warranty. 


The  Buyers’  Guide  is  issued  Sept, 
and  March,  each  year :  224  pages,  x  11 J 
inches,  with  over  3,300  illustrations — 
a  whole  picture  gallery.  Gives  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods  for 
personal  or  family  use. 

Tells  how  to  order,  and 

gives  exact  SB  cost  of  ev¬ 
erything  you  hse,  drink, 

eat,  wear,  or  have  fun 

with.  These  invaluable 

hooks  contain  information  gleaned  from 
tlie  markets  of  the  world.  We  tvill  mail 
a  copy  Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt 
of  the  postage — 8  cents.  Let  us  hear 
from  you.  Kespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

SS7  &,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  IIL 


THE  NEW  CORSET. 


THE  “  TRICORA  RELIEF.” 

Having  elastic  sections  at  the 
upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  sides, 
adapts  itself  to  the 
varied  positions 
which  the  Dody  as¬ 
sumes  in  stooping, 
sitting  and  recli¬ 
ning.  It  gives  per¬ 
fect  ease  in  all 
positions,  afford¬ 
ing  great  relief  and 
comfort  to  the 
many  who  find 
ordinary  Corsets 
oppressive.  The 
TricoraStays.Used 
for  boning,  are 
nneqnaled  for  dura¬ 
bility  &  comfort¬ 
able  support,  aud 
are  absolutely  un¬ 
breakable.  As  -an  evidence  of  intrinsic  merit, 

A  BEWABD  OF  $20.00  IS  OFFEEED 


for  every  Corset  in  which  any  of  the  “  Tricora” 

stays  break.  The  most  durable,  comfortable 
and  healthful  Corset  ever  sold  for  its  price. 

J.  G.  FITZPATRICK  &  CO.  Mras.,  NEW  YORK. 


CABDS 


20  Hidden  Name  10  cts. 

6  packs  50c. ,  your  name  li  idden  by  hand 
holding  flowers  on  each.  oOXcwIm- 
ported  Embon^icd  Chromosloe 
4  packs  50  cts.  (not  embossed  edge  as  on 
those  advertised  for  10c.  but  each  flower 

_ _  &c.  completely  embossed)  New 

*85  Sample  Rook,  Illustrated  Premium  List&c.  sent  FREE 
with  each  order.  CAPITOL  CARD  CO.,  Hartford,  Ooim. 


Beautiful  &  Uasting  for  ORNAMENTING- 
WINDOWS,  DOORS,  TRANSOMS,  &c. 


Stained 


SURSTITUTE 

AT  SMAI.L1  COST.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata. 
logue  aud  Prices.  Samples  by  mail  25  cents. 

Wr  VnilMdS  Sole  Agent,  731  ARCHST. 
■  bi  I  UUNU  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 


American  Agriculturist 

SIJI5SCRIPTI01V  TERMS. 

(FlnglisU  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 
$1.50  a  year  (postage  inchided) ;  Single  num¬ 
bers,  15  cents. 

Special  Inducements  made  to  Club- 
Eaisers  and  Canvassers. 

All  persons  desirous  of  soliciting  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  “  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  ”  will  please  immediately  address 
us  for  subscription  blanks,  circulars,  and 
other  printed  matter. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

F.vcsi.isn 

Ordinary  Paf/es.  .*)  .OO  per  line  (  acate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  81.25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page — .81.30  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page~S‘^.n(i  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  tlian  $3.0U  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  itich. 

Ordina7'7j  Pageii,  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  !®1.00  each  insertion, 
8^No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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